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G,  THE  feventh  letter,  and  fifth  confonant,  of  our 

G&bua.  vJ’  alphabet ;  tho’  in  the  alphabets  of  all  the  oriental 
languages,  the  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Samaritan,  Arabic,  and  even  Greek,  G  is  the  third 
letter.  See  Letter. 

The  Hebrews  call  it ghimel ,  or gimel,  q.  d.  “  camel;” 
by  reafon  it  refembles  the  neck  of  that  animal  ;  and 
the  fame  appellation  it  bears  in  the  Samaritan,  Phoeni¬ 
cian,  and  Chaldee  :  in  the  Syriac  it  is  called  gamely  in 
Arabic  giitn,  and  in  Greek  gamma. 

The  letter  G  is  of  the  mute  kind,  and  cannot  be 
any  way  founded  without  the  help  of  a  vowel.  It  i$ 
formed  by  the  reflexion  of  the  air  againft  the  palate, 
made  by  the  tongue  as  the  air  pafies  out  of  the  throat : 
which  Martianus  Capella  expreffes  thus,  G  fpiritus  cum 
palato  ;  fo  that  G  is  a  palatal  letter. 

The  form  of  our  G  is  taken  from  that  of  the  La¬ 
tins,  who  borrowed,  it  from  the  Greeks  ;  the  Latin  G 
being  certainly  a  corruption  of  the  Greek  gamma,  r, 
as  might  eafily  be  Ihewn,  had  our  Printers  all  thecha- 
radltis  and  forms  of  this  letter  which  we  meet  withal 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  MSS  thro’  which  the  letter 
palled  from  r  to  G. 

In  Englilh  it  has  a  hard  and  foft  found  :  hard,  as 
in  the  words  game,  gun,  & c. ;  and  foft,  as  in  the  words 
gejlure ,  giant ,  & c.  At  the  end  of  words,  gh  is  pro¬ 
nounced  like  ff,  as  in  the  words  rough,  tough,  &c. 
The  letter  g  is  alfo  ufed  in  many  words  where  the 
found  is  not  perceived,  as  in  Jign ,  reign ,  &c. 

As  a  numeral,  G  was  anciently  ufed  to  denote  400; 
and  with  a  dalh  over  it  thus  G>  40,000.  In  mufic,  it 
is  the  chara&er  or  mark  of  the  treble  cleff;  and  from 
its  being  placed  at  the  head,  or  marking  the  firft  found, 
in  Guido’s  fcale,  the  whole  fcale  took  the  name  gamut. 
See  the  articles  Cleff  and  Gamut. 

As  an  abbreviature,  G.  Hands  for  Gains,  Gellius, 
gens,  .genius,  &c.  G.  G.  for  gernina,  gejjit,  gejfe - 
runt.  &c.  G.  C.  for  genio  civitatis  or  C afar  is.  G.  L. 
for  Gains  libertus,  or  genio  loci.  G.  V.  S.  for  genio 
urbis  facrum.  G.  B.  for  genio  bono.  And  G.  T.  for 
genio  tutelar!. 

GABARA,  or  Gabbara,  in  antiquity,  the  dead 
bodies  which  the  Egyptians  embalmed,  and  kept  in 
their  houfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  fuch  of  their  friends  as 
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died  with  the  reputation  of  great  piety  and  holinefi,  Ga’^el 
or  as  martyrs.  See  Embalming,  and  Mummy,  [[ 

GABEL,  ( Gabel/a,  Gablum,  Gablagium),  in  French  Gj<1- 
G/bclle,  i.  e.  Vettigal,  hath  the  fame  lignification  3- 
mongthe  ancient  Englifh  writers,  that  gabelle  hath  in 
France-  It  is  a  tax  ;  but  hath  been  vanoufly  ufed,  as 
for  a  rent,  cuftom,  fervice,  & c.  And  where  it  was  a 
payment  of  rent,  thofe  who  payed  it  were  termed  ga 1 
blatores.  When  the  word  gabel  was  formerly  men¬ 
tioned  without  any  addition  to  it,  it  fignified  the  tax 
on  fait,  though  afterwards  it  was  applied  to  all  other 
taxes. 

GABIONS,  in  fortification,  balkets  made  of  ozier- 
twigs,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  fix  feet  high,  and  four 
wide ;  which,  being  filled  with  earth,  ferve  as  a  Ihel- 
ter  from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

GABLE,  or  G&.*i.z-End  of  a  houfe  (from  gaval, 

Wellh),  is  the  upright  triangular  end,  from  the  cornice 
or  eaves,  to  the  top  of  the  houfe. 

GABRIEL,  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal  an¬ 
gels  in  heaven.  It  fignifies  the  Jlrength  of  God.  There 
area  few  events,  in  which  this  exalted  being  was  con¬ 
cerned,  recorded  in  feripture.  He  was  fent  to  the 
prophet  Daniel,  to  explain  to  him  the  vilion  of  the  ram 
and  goat,  and  the  myflery  of  thefeventy  weeks,  which 
had  been  revealed  to  him.  He  was  fent  to  Zecharias, 
to  declare  to  him  the  future  birth  of  John  the  baptilt. 

Six  months  after,  he  was  fent  to  Nazareth,  to  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Mary,  to  warn  her  of  the  birth  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  Orientalifls  add  feveaal'  particulars  to  what  the 
feriptures  inform  us  concerning  the  angel  Gabriel.  The 
Mahometans  call  him  the  faithful  fpirit;  and  the  Per- 
fians,  by  way  of  metaphor,  the  peacock  of  heaven.  We 
read,  in  the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Koran,  that  unhofo- 
cver  is  an  enemy  to  Gabriel,  fiall  be  confounded.  It 
was  Gabriel,  they  believe,  who  brought  to  Mahomet, 
their  falfe  prophet,  the  revelations  which  he  publilhed; 
and  it  was  he,  who  condudfed  him  to  heaven  mounted 
upon  the  animal  Borak. 

GAD,  3mong  miners,  a  fmall  punch  of  iron,  with 
a  long  wooden  handle,  ufed  to  break  up  the  ore. 

One  of  the  miners  holds  this  in  his  hand,  directing 
the  point  to  a  proper  place,  while  the  other  drives  it 
into  the  vein,  by  ftriking  it  with  a  fledge- hammer. 

18  E  2  Gad- 
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Cad,  Gad -Bee,  or  Gad-fly,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  common 

Gadus.  n.ame  for  a  winged  infedt,  called  alfo  the  dun-fly  or  ox-fly; 

7  a  creature  very  troublefome  to  cows,  horfes,  &c.  This 
creature  examined  by  the  microfcope  hath  feme  pecu¬ 
liarities  worthy  of  obfervation.  It  has,  like  the  gnat, 
a  long  probofeis,  with  a  fharp  dart  or  two  darts  flteath- 
ed  within  it;  the  ufe  of  thefe  darts  is  to' penetrate  the 
flefh  of  animals  for  the  fucking  their  blood,  whereas 
the  probofeis  can  only  ferve  to  fuck  the  dews  from 
flowers,  &c. 

The  eggs  of  this  fly  are  laid  in  the  waters,  and  there 
produce  a  very  remarkable  fort  of  maggot.  It  is  a 
brown  one  of  a  long  flatted  figure,  with  a  pencil  of 
down-hairs  at  its  tail,  which  if  fpreads  into  a  circular 
form  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  while  its  head  is  funk 
down  in  fearch  of  food.  When  the  creature  would  de- 
feend  towards  the  bottom,  thefe  hairs  are  made  to  ap¬ 
proach  one  another  in  an  oval  form  ;  and  in  this  ilate 
they  inclofe  a  bubble  of  air,  -by  means  of  which  it  is 
able  to  rife  again  ;  and  if  this  bubble  by  any  accident 
efcapes,  the  creature  immediately  fqueezes  out  of  its 
own  body  another  to  fupply  its  place.  The  fnout  of 
this  maggot- hath  three  divifions;  whence  are  thruft 
out  three  little  pointed  bodies  like  ferpents  tongues. 
Thefe  maggots  are  very  common  on  the  furface  of 
ditch-water  ;  and  the  motion  of  their  inteilines  is  very 
Angular  and  obfervable. 

GADUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fiflies  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  jugulares.  The  head  is  fmooth  ; 
there  are  feven  cylindrical  rays  in  the  branchioftege 
membrane  ;  the  body  is  oblong,  with  deciduous  feales; 
the  whole  fins  are  covered  with  the  common  Ikin  of  the 
fifh  ;  the  rays  of  the  back-fins  are  blunt,  and  thofe  of 
the  bread;  are  fharp.  There  are  17  fpecies,  principally 
diftinguifhed  by  their  cirri  and  the  number  of  back- 
fins.  The  mod  remarkable  are, 

1.  The  morhua,  or  common  cod,  is  found' only  in 
the  northern  parts  of  the  world  ;  it  i3,  as  Rondeletius 
calls  it,  an  ocean  fifh,  and  never  met  with  in  the  Mc- 
The  Cod.  diterranean  fea.  It  affe&s  cold  climates,  and  feems 
Confined  between  the  latitudes  66°  and!  50°  :  what  are 
caught  north  and  fouth  of  thofe  degrees  being  either 
few  in  quantity  or  bad  in  quality.  TheGeenland  fifh 
are  fmall,  and  emaciated  through  want  of  food;  being 
very  voracious,  and  having  in  thofe  feas  a  fcarcity  of 
provifiou.  This  locality  of  fituation  is  common  to  ma¬ 
ny  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  mod  of  them  being  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  cold  fcas,  or  fuch  as  lie  within  regions 
that  can  jud  claim  the  title  of  temperate.  There  are 
neverthelefs  certain  fpecies  found  near  the  Canary- 
iflands,  called  cherny,  of  which  we  know  no  more  than 
the  name;  but  which,  according  to  Captain  Glafs,  are 
better  taded  than  the  Newfoundland  kind. 

The  great  rendezvous  of  the  cod-fifh  is  on  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  the  other  fand-banks  that  lie 
off  the  coafls  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
England.  They  prefer  thofe  fituations,  by  reafon  of 
the  quantity  of  worms  produced  in  thofe  fandy  bot¬ 
toms,  which  tempt  them  to  refort  there  for  food  :  but 
another  caufe  of  the  particular  attachment  the  fifh  have 
to  thefe  fpots,  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  feas,  where 
they  return  to  fpawm  :  there  they  depofit  their  roes  in 
full  fecurity;  but  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  foon  as 
the  firft  more  fouthern  feas  are  open,  to  repair  thither 
for  fubfifience.  Few  are  taken  north  of  Iceland,  but  on 
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the  fouth  and  wed  coafls  they  abound, :  they  are  again  G-uIus. 

found  to  fwarrn  on  the  coafls  of  Norway,  in  the  Bal-  - 

tic,  off  the  Orkney  and  the  Weflern  ifles  ;  after 
which  their  numbers  decreafe,  in  proportion  as  they 
advance  towards  the  fouth,  when  they  feem  quite  to 
ceafe  before  they  reach  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gi¬ 
braltar. 

Before  the  difeovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater 
fifhe.ries  of  cod  were  on  the  feas  of  Iceland,,  and  off  our 
Weflern  Ifles,  which  were  the  grand  refort  of  fhips 
from  all  the  commercial  nations;  but  it  feems  that  the 
greatcll  plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland.  The  Eng- 
lifh  reforted  thither  before  the  year  1415  :  for  we  find 
that  Henry  V.  was  difpofed  to  give  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  fatisfaftion  for  certain  irregularities  committed  on 
thofe  feas  by  his  fubjedts.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
the  Englifh  were  excluded  from  the  fifliery  by  treaty  ; 
and  forbidden  to  refort  there  under  pain  of  forfeiture  of 
lifeandgoods.  Notwithflandingthis,that  monarchafter¬ 
wards  gave  licence  to  a  flp'pof  Hul.l  to  fail  to  Iceland,  and 
there  relade  fifh  and  other  goods,  without  regard  to  any 
reftridtions  to  the  contrary.  The  right  of  the  Englilh 
in  latter  times  was  far  from  being  confirmed  :  for  wre 
find  queen  Elizabeth  condefcending  to  afli  permifiion 
to  fifli  in  thofe  feas  from  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark; 
yet  afterwards  file  fo  far  repented  her  requeft,  as  to  ilt- 
firudt  her  ambaffadors  at  that  Court  to  infill  on  the 
right  of  a  free  and  univerfal  fifhery.  In  the  reign  of 
her  fucceffor,  however,  they  had  not  fewer  than  ryo 
fhips  employed  in  the  Iceland  fifliery;  which  indul¬ 
gence  might  arife  from  the  marriage  of  James  with  a 
princefs  of  Denmark.  But  the  Spaoifh,  the  French, 
and  the  Bretons,  had  much  the  advantage  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  in  all  fiflieries  at  the  beginning,  as  appears  by  the 
ftate  of  that  in  the  feas  of  Newfoundland  in  the  year 
1578,  when  the  number  of  fhips  belonging  to  each  na¬ 
tion  flood  thus: 

Spaniards,  100/  befides  20  or  30  that  came  from 
Bifcay  to  take  whale  for  train,  being  about  five 
or  fix  thoufand  tons. 

Portuguefe  50,  or  three  thoufand  tons. 

French  and  Bretons  150,  or  feven  thoufand  tons. 

Englifh,  from  30  to  50. 

The  iiicreafe  of  fhipping  that  refort  to  thofe  fertile 
banks,  is  now  nnfpeakable.  Britain  ftill  enjoys  the 
greateft  fltare;  which  ought  to  be  efteemed  our  chiefelt 
treafure,  as  it  brings  wealth  to  individuals,  and  flrength 
to  the  ftate.  See  Fishery. 

All  this  immenfe  fifhery  is  carried  on  by  the  hook 
and  line  only.  We  have  been  informed  that  they  fiftt 
from  the  depth  of  16  to  60  fathoms,  according  to  the 
inequality  of  the  bank,  which  is  reprefented  as  a  vaft 
mountain,  under  water,  above  500  mileslong,  and  near 
300  broad;  and  that  feamcn  know  when  they  approach 
it  by  the  great  fwell  of  the  feas  and  the  thick  mills 
that  impend  over  it.  The  bait  is  herring,  a  fmall  fifh 
called  a  capelin,  a  fhell-fifh  called  clams,  and  bits  of 
fca-fowl ;  and  with  thefe  are  caught  fifh  fnfficient  to 
find  employ  for  near  1 5,000  Britifti  feamen,  and  to  af¬ 
ford  fubfiftance  to  a  much  more  numerous  body  of  peo¬ 
ple  at  home,  who  are  engaged  in  the  various  manufac¬ 
tures  which  fo  vaft  a  fifhery  demands. 

The  food  of  the  cod  is  either  fmall  fifh,  worms,  te- 
ftaceous  or  cruftaceous  animals,  fuch  as  crabs,  large 
whelks,  See. ;  and  their  digeftion  is  fo  powerful,  as  to 
diffolyc. 
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Cain?.  diffolve  the  greateft  part  of  the  {hells  they  fwallow. 
They  are  very  voracious,  and  catch  at  any  (mail  body 
they  perceive  moved  by  the  water,  even  {tones  and 
pebbles,  which  are  often  found  in  their  (loraachs. 

Filhermen  are  well  acquainted  with  the  ufe  of  the  air- 
bladder  Or  found  of  the  cod;  and  are  very  dexterous  in 
perforating  this  part  of  a  live  fifh  with  a  needle,  in  or- 
The  Cod.  jer  t0  difengage  the  inclofed  air:  for  without  this  o- 
peration  it  could  not  be  kept  under  water  in  the  well- 
boats,  and  brought  frefh  to  market.  The  founds  of 
the  cod  falttd  is  a  delicacy  often  brought  from  New¬ 
foundland.  Ifinglafs  is  alfo  made  of  this  part  by  the 
Iceland  fifhermen  :  a  procefs  which  deferves  the  atten¬ 
tion"  of  the  natives  of  the  north  of  Scotland,  where  thefe 
filh  are  plentiful.  It  is  given  under  the  article  Ich- 
TH YOCOLLA, 

Providence  hath  kindly  ordained,  that  this  fifh,  fo 
ufeful  to  mankind,  fhould  be  fo  very  prolific  as  to  fup- 
ply  more  than  the  deficiencies  of  the  multitudes  annual¬ 
ly  taken.  Leuwenhoeck  counted  9,384,000  eggs  in  a 
cod- fifh  of  a  middling  fize  ;  a  number,  fure,  tlwt  will 
baffle  all  the  efforts  of  man,  or  the  voracity  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  ocean,  to  exterminate,  and  which  will 
fecure  to  all  ages  an  inexhaullible  fupply  of  grateful 
provifion. 

In  our  feas  they  begin  to  fpawn  in  January,  and 
depofite  their  eggs  in  rough  ground,  among  rocks. 
Some  continue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  The 
cod-fifh  in  general  recover  quicker  after  fpawning  than 
any  other  fifh,  therefore  it  is  common  to  take  fome 
good  ones  all  the  fummer.  When  they  are  out  of  fea- 
fon,  they  are  thin-tailed  and  loufy;  and  the  lice  chiefly 
fix  themfelves  on  theinfide  of  their  mouths. 

The  fifh  of  a  middling  fize  are  mod  efteemed  for 
the  table  5  and  are  chofen  by  their  plumpnefs  and 
roundnefs,  efpecially  near  the  tail,  by  the  depth  of  the 
fulcus  or  pit  behind  the  head,  and  by  the  regular  un¬ 
dulated  appearance  of  the  fides,  as  if  they  were  ribbed. 
The  glutinous  parts  about  the  head  lofe  their  delicate 
flavour  after  it  has  been  24  hours  out  of  the  water, 
even  in  winter,  in  which  thefe  and  other  fifh  of  this 
genus  arc  in  lrigheft  fcafon. 

The  larged  that  we  ever  heard  of  taken  on  our 
coafts,  weighed  78  pounds  :  the  length  was  five  feet 
eight  inches ;  and  the  girth  round  the  flioulders,  five 
feet.  It  was  taken  at  Scarborough  in  1755,  and  was 
fold  for  one  {hilling.  But  the  general  weight  of  thefe 
fifh  in  the  Yorkfhirc  feas,  is  from  14  to  40  pounds. 
This  fpecies  is  fhort  in  proportion  to  its  bulk,  the 
belly  being  very  large  and  prominent. 

The  jaws  are  of  an  equal  length,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  lower  is  a  fmall  beard  ;  the  teeth  are  difpofed  in 
the  palate  as  well  as  in  the  jaws. 

The  colour  of  this  fifh  is  cinereous  on  the  back  and 
fides,  and  commonly  fpotted  with  yellow :  the  belly 
is  white  ;  but  they  vary  much,  not  only  in  colour  but 
in  fhape,  particularly  that  of  the  head.  The  fide  line 
is  white  and  broad,  ftraight  till  it  reaches  oppofite 
the  vent,  when  it  bends  towards  the  tail.  Codlings 
are  often  taken  of  a  yellow,  orange,  and  even  red  co¬ 
lour,  while  they  remain  among  the  rocks;  but,  on 
changing  their  place,  affume  the  colour  of  other  cod- fifh. 

2.  The  Eglejtnus,  or  Haddock.  Large  haddocks 
begin  to  be  in  roe  in  tha  middle  of  November,  and 
continue  fo  till  the  CDd  of  January ;  from  that  time 
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till  May  they  are  very  thin  tailed,  and  much  out  of  Gad'a*. 
feafon.  In  May  they  begin  to  recover ;  and  fome  of  " 

the  middling-iized  fifh  are  then  very  good,  and  continue 
improving  till  the  tirneof  their  greateft  perfection.  The 
fmall  ones  are  extremely  good  b  om  May  till  February, 
and  fome  even  in  February,  March,  and  April,  viz. 
thofe  which  are  not  old  enough  to  breed. 

The  fifhermen  affert,  that  in  rough  weather  had- 
docks  fink  down  into  the  fand  and  ooze  in  the  bot-  1  addock* 
tom  of  the  fea,  and  fhelter  themfelves  there  till  the 
ftorm  is  over  ;  becaufe  in  ftormy  weather  they  take 
none,  and  thofe  that  are  taken  immediately  after  a 
ftorm  are  covered  with  mud  on  their  backs. 

In  fummer  they  live  on  young  herrings  and  other 
fmall  fifh;  in  winter,  on  the  ftone-coated  worms*,  *  a  fpt^cs 
which  the  fifhermen  call  haddock-meat.  of  Scrpula. 

The  grand  fhoal  of  haddocks  comes  periodically 
on  the  Yurkfhire  coafts.  It  is  remarkable  that  they 
appeared  in  1766  on  the  10th  of  December,  and  ex¬ 
actly  on  the  fame  day  in  1767  :  thefe  flioals  extended 
from  the  fhore  near  three  miles  in  breadth,  and  in 
length  from  Flamborough-head  to  Tinmouth-caflle, 
and  perhaps  much  farther  northwards.  An  idea  may 
be  given  of  their  numbers  by  the  following  faCl :  Three 
fifliermen,  within  the  diftance  of  a  mile  from  Scarbo¬ 
rough  harbour,  frequently  loaded  their  coble  or  boat 
with  them  twice  a-day,  taking  each  time  about  a  ton 
of  fifh  :  when  they  put  down  their  lines  beyond  the 
diftance  of  three  miles  from  the  fhore,  they  caught 
nothing  but  dog- fifh,  which  {hows  how  exa&ly  thefe 
filh  keep  their  limits. 

The  beft  haddocks  were  fold  from  eightpence  to  a 
fhilling  per  fcore;  and  the  poor  had  the  fmaller  fort  at 
a  penny  and  fometimes  a  halfpenny  per  fcore. 

The  large  haddocks  quit  the  coaft  as  foon  as  they 
go  out  of  feafon,  and  leave  behind  great  plenty  of 
fmall  ones.  It  is  faid  that  the  large  ones  vifit  the 
coafts  of  Hamburgh  and  Jutland  in  the  fummer. 

It  is  r.o  lefs  remarkable  than  providential,  that  all 
kinds  of  fifti  (except  mackrel)  which  frequent  the 
Yorkfhire  coaft,  approach  the  Jhore,  and  as  it  were 
offer  themfelves  to  us,  generally  remaining  there  as 
long  as  they  are  in  high  feafon,  and  retire  from  us 
when  they  become  unfit  for  ufe.  It  is  the  commoneft 
fpecies  in  the  London  markets.  They  do  not  grow 
to  a  great  bulk,  one  of  14  pounds  being  of  an  uncom¬ 
mon  fize,  but  thofe  are  extremely  coarfe  ;  the  beft  for 
the  table  weighing  from  two  to  three  pounds. 

The  body  of  the  haddock  is  long:  the  head  Hopes 
down  to  the  nofe:  the  fpace  between  the  hind-part  of 
the  firft  dorfal-fin  is  rigid  :  on  the  chin  is  a  ftiort  beard. 

On  the  back  are  three  fins  refembling  thofe  of  the 
common  cod-fifli:  on  each  fide  beyond  the  gills  is  a 
large  black  fpot.  Superftition  afligns  this  mark  to  the 
impreffion  St  Peter  left  with  his  finger  and  thumb 
when  he  took  the  tribute  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  fi(h  of 
this  fpecies,  which  has  been  continued  to  the  whole 
race  of  haddocks  ever  fince  that  miracle.  The  lateral 
line  is  black :  the  tail  is  forked.  The  colour  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  body  is  dufky  or  brown  ;  the  belly 
and  lower  part  of  the  fides  filvery. 

3.  The  Barbatuf,  or  pout,  never  grows  to  a  large 
fize,  feldom  exceeding  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  diftin- 
guilhed  from  all  others  by  its  great  depth  ;  one  of 
the  fize  abovementioned  being  near  four  inches  deep 

in 
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Gadus.  In  the  broadeft  part.  The  back  is  very  much  arched, 
'  ”  and  carinated  :  the  colour  of  the  fins  and  tail  are  black  : 

at  the  bottom  of  the  pe&oral  fins  is  a  black  fpot.  The 
lateral  line  is  white,  broad,  and  crooked.  The  tail 
is  even  at  the  end,  and  of  a  dufky  colour.  The  co¬ 
lour  of  the  body  is  white,  but  more  obfcure  on  the 
back  than  the  belly,  and  tinged  with  yellow. — It  is 
called  at  Scarborough  a  kleg ,  and  is  a  very  delicate  fifli. 

4.  The  Minutus,  or  poor,  is-  the  only  fpecies  of 
cod-fi(h  with  three  dorfal  fins  that  we  (at  this  time) 
are  a fiu red  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is 
taken  near  Marfeilles,  and  fometimes  in  fuch  quanti- 

The  ties  as  to  become  a  nufance  ;  for  no  other  kinds  of  fifh 
Poor-filh.  are  taken  during  their  feafon.  It  is  efteemed  good, 
but  incapable  of  being  falted  or  dried :  Belon  fays, 
that  when  it  is  dried  in  the  fun,  it  grows  as  hard  as 
horn.  It  is  the  fmalleft  fpecies  yet  difeovered,  being 
little  more  than  fix  inches  long.  On  the  chin  is  a 
fmall  beard  :  the  eyes  are  covered  with  a  loofe  mem¬ 
brane  :  on  the  gill-covers  and  the  jaws,  there  are,  on 
each  fide,  nine  pun&ures.  The  colour  on  the  back  is  a 
light  brown  ;  on  the  belly  a  dirty  white. — We  owe 
the  difeovery  of  this  kind  in  our  feas  to  the  Reverend 
Mr  Jago. 

5.  The  Carbona'rius,  or  coal-fish,  takes  its  name 
from  the  black  colour  that  it  fometimes  affumes.  Be¬ 
lon  calls  it  the  eolfifeh,  imagining  that  it  was  fo  named 
by  the  Englifh,  from  its  producing  the  Ichthyocolla  ; 
but  Gefner  gives  the  true  etymology.  Thefe  fifli  are 

Tlie  common  on  moil  of  our  rocky  and  deep  coafts,  but 
Coal-fifh.  particularly  thofe  of  the  north  of  Great  Britain.  They 
fwarin  about  the  Orkneys,  where  the  fry  are  the  great 
fnpport  of  the  poor.  The  young  begin  to  appear  on 
the  Yorklhire  coaft  the  beginning  of  July  in  vaft  (hoals, 
and  are  at  that  time  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long. 

.  In  Auguft  they  are  from  three  to  five  inches  in  length, 
and  are  taken  in  great  numbers  with  the  angling  rod: 
they  are  then  efteemed  a  very  delicate  fifli;  but  grow 
fo  coarfe  when  they  are  a  year  old,  that  few  people  will 
eat  them.  Fifh  of  that  age  arc  from  eight  to  fifteen 
inches  long,  and  begin  to  have  a  little  blacknefs  near 
the  gills  and  on  the  back,  and  the  blacknefs  increafes 
as  they  grow  older, 

The  fry  is  known  by  different  names  in  different 
places  :  theyare  calledat  Scarborough  parrs ,  and  when 
a  year  old,  billets.  About  nine  or  ten  years  ago  fuch 
a  glut  of  parrs  vifited  that  part,  that  for  feveral  weeks 
it  was  impoffible  to  dip  a  pail  into  the  fea  without 
taking  fome. 

Though  this  fifh  is  fo  little  efteemed  when  frefh, 
yet  it  is  falted  and  dried  for  fale.  It  is  of  a  more 
elegant  form  than  the  cod-fifli  :  they  generally  grow 
to  the  length  of  two  feet  and  an  half,  and  weigh  a- 
bout  28  or  30  pounds  at  moft.  The  head  is  fmall  ; 
the  under-jaw  a  little  longer  than  the  upper :  the  tail 
is  broad  and  forked.  They  vary  in  colour :  fome 
have  their  back,  nofe,  dorfal  fins,  and  tail,  of  a  deep 
black  :  the  gill -covers,  filver  and  black ;  the  ventral 
and  anal  fins,  white  ;  the  belly  of  the  fame  colour. 
Others  are  dufky,  others  brown;  but,  in  all,  the  lateral 
line  is  ftraight  and  white,  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
ventral  and  anal  fins  white. 

6.  The  Pollachius,  or  pollack,  is  common  on  many 
of  our  rocky  coafts  :  during  fummer  they  are  feen  in 
great  flioals  frolicking  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  and 


flinging  themfelves  into  a  thoufand  forms.  They  are  Gadus.  « 

at  that  time  fo  wanton  as  to  bite  at  any  thing  that  - Hj 

appears  on  the  top  of  the  waves,  and  are  often  taken 

with  a  goofe-feather  fixed  to  the  hook.  They  are  The  j 

very  ftrong,  being  obferved  to  keep  their  ftation  at  0  ac  *  * 

the  feet  of  the  rocks  in  the  moft  turbulent  and  rapid 

fea.  They  are  a  good  eating  fifh.  They  do  not  grow 

to  a  very  large  fize  ;  at  leaft  the  biggeft  feldom  exceed 

fix  or  feven  pounds :  but  fome  have  been  taken  in  the 

fea  near  Scarborough,  which  they  frequent  during 

winter,  that  weighed  near  28  pounds.  They  arc  there 

called  leets.. 

The  under  jaw  is  longer  than  the  upper  ;  the  head 
and  body  rifes  pretty  high,  as  far  as  the  firft  dorfal 
fin.  The  fide  line  is  incurvated,  rifing  towards  the 
middle  of  the  back,  then  linking  and  running  ftraight 
to  the  tail ;  it  is  broad,  and  of  a  brown  colour.  The 
colour  of  the  back  is  dufky,  fometimes  inclining  to  l 

green:  the  fides  beneath  the  lateral  line  marked  with 
lines  of  yellow ;  the  belly  white. 

7.  The  merlangus,  or  whiting.  Thefe  fifh  appear  The 

in  vaft  Ihoals  in  our  feas  in  the  fpring,  keeping  at  the  Whiting.; 
diftance  of  about  half  a  mile  to  that  of  three  from  the 
fhore.  They  are  caught  in  vaft  numbers  by  the  line,  and 
afford  excellent  diverfion.  They  are  the  moft  delicate, 
as  well  as  the  moft  wholefome,  of  any  of  the  genus :  but 
they  do  not  grow  to  3  large  fize,  the  biggeft  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  20  inches ;  and  even  that  is  very  uncommon,  the 
ufual  length  being  10  or  12  ;  tho*  it  is  faid,  that  whi-  j 

tings,  from  four  to  eight  pounds  in  weight,  have  been 
taken  in  the  deep  water  at  the  edge  of  the  Dogger- 
Bank. — It  is  a  fifh  of  an  elegant  make  ;  the  upper  jaw 
is  the  longeft  ;  the  eyes  large,  the  nofe  {harp ;  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  jaw  long,  and  appear  above  the  lower 
when  clofed.  The  colour  of  the  head  and  back  is  a 
pale  brown ;  the  lateral  line  white,  and  crooked;  the 
belly  and  fides  filvery,  the  laft  ftreaked  lengthwife 
with  yellow. 

8.  The  merlucitis ,  or  hake,  is  found  in  vaft  abun¬ 
dance  on  many  of  our  coafts,  and  of  thofe  of  Ireland.  The  Hake.  .; 
There  was  formerly  a  vaft  ftationary  fifl  r  ry  of  hake  on 

the  Nymph  Bank  off  the  coaft  of  Waterford,  immenfe 
quantities  appearing  there  twice  a -year ;  the  firft  fhoal 
coming  in  June,  during  the  mackrel-feafon;  the  other 
in  September,  at  the  beginning  of  the  herring-feafon, 
probably  in  purfuit  of  thofe  fifh  :  it  was  no  unufual 
thing  for  fix  men  with  hooks  and  lines  to  take  a  thou¬ 
fand  hake  in  one  night,  befidesa  confiderable  quantity 
of  other  fifh.  Thefe  were  falted  and  fent  to  Spain, 
particularly  to  Bilboa.  We  are  at  this  time  uninform¬ 
ed  of  the  (late  of  thisfifhery  ;  but  find  that  Mr  Smith, 
who  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the  county  of  Waterford, 
complains  even  in  his  time  (1746)  of  its  decline.  Ma¬ 
ny  of  the  gregarious  fifh’are  fubjeft  to  change  their  fi- 
tuations,  and  defert  their  haunts  for  numbers  of  years, 
and  then  return  again.  Mr  Smith  inftances  thelofs  of 
the  haddock  on  the  Waterford  flio res,  where  they  ufed 
to  fwarm  ;  and  we  can  bring  the  capricioufnefs  of  the 
herrings,  which  fo  frequently  quit  their  ftations,  as  an¬ 
other  example. —  Sometimes  the  irregular  migration  of 
fifh  is  owing  to  their  being  followed  and  haraffed  by  an 
unufual  number  of  fifh  of  prey,  fuch  as  the  fliark-kind  ; 
fometimes  to  deficiency  of  the  fmaller  fifli,  which  ferved 
them  as  food  ;  andlaftly,  in  many  places  to  thecuftom 
of  trawling,  which  not  only  demoliflies  a  quantity  of 

their 
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their  fpawn,  which  is  depofited  in  the  fand,  but  alfo 
'  deftroys  or  drives  into  deeper  waters  numberlefs  worms 
and  infefts,  the  repaft  of  many  fifh. — The  hake  is  in 
England  efteemed  a  very  coarfe  fifh,  and  is  feldom  ad¬ 
mitted  to  table  either  frefh  or  falted.  When  cured,  it  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Poor  John.  Thefe  fifti  are  from 
a  foot  and  an  half  to  near  twice  that  length :  they  are 
of  a  {lender  make,  of  a  pale  afh-colour  on  their  backs, 
and  of  a  dirty  white  on  their  bellies. 

10.  The  molva,  or  ling,  takes  its  Englifh  name  from 
its  length,  being  corrupted  from  the  word  long.  It  a- 
bounds  about  the  Scilly  Ifles,  on  the  coafts  of  Scarbo¬ 
rough,  and  thofe  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  forms  a 
confiderable  article  of  commerce.  This  branch  of  trade 
was  confiderable fo  longagoasthereignofEdwardlll. 
an  aft  for  regulating  the  price  of  lob,  ling ,  and  cod, 
being  made  in  his  3 1  ft  year. 

In  the  Yorkfhirc  feas  they  are  in  perfeftion  from  the 
beginning  of  February  to  the  beginning  of  May,  and 
fome  till  the  end  of  that  month.  In  June  they  fpawn, 
depofiting  their  eggs  in  the  foft  ouzy  ground  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tees :  at  that  time  the  males  feparate  from 
the  females,  and  refort  to  fome  rocky  ground  near 
Flamborough-head,  where  the  fifhermen  take  great 
numbers  without  ever  finding  any  of  the  female  or  roed 
fifti  among  them. 

While  a  ling  is  in  feafon  its  liver  is  very  white,  and 
abounds  with  a  fine- flavoured  oil  ;  but  as  foon  as  the 
fifh  goes  out  of  feafon,  the  liver  becomes  red  as  that  of 
a  bullock,  and  affords  no  oil.  The  fame  happens  to 
the  cod  and  other  fifh  in  a  certain  degree,  but  not  fo 
remarkably  as  in  the  ling.  When  the  fifh  is  in  per¬ 
feftion,  a  very  large  quantity  of  oil  may  be  melted  out 
of  the  liver  by  a  flow  fire  ;  but  if  a  violent  fudden  heat 
be  ufed  for  that  purpofe,  they  yield  very  little.  The 
oil,  which  nature  hoards  up  in  the  cellular  membranes 
of  the  fifties,  returns  into  their  blood,  and  fupports 
them  in  the  engendering  feafon,  when  they  purfue  the 
bufinefs  of  generation  with  fo  much  eagernefs  as  to  ne- 
gleft  their  food. 

Vaft  quantities  of  ling  are  falted  for  exportation,  as 
well  as  for  home-confumption.  When  it  is  cut  or 
fplit  for  curing,  it  muft  meafure  26  inches  or  upwards 
from  the  fhoulder  to  the  tail :  if  lefs  than  that,  it  is  not 
reckoned  a  fizeable  fifh,  and  confequently  not  entitled 
to  the  bounty  on  exportation  ;  fucli  are  called  drizzles , 
and  are  in  feafon  all  fummer. 

The  ufual  fize  of  a  ling  is  from  three  to  four  feet ; 
but  they  have  been  heard  of  feven  feet  long.  The  bo¬ 
dy  is  very  flender  ;  the  head  flat ;  the  upper  jaw  the 
longeft;  the  teeth  in  that  jaw  fmall  and  very  nume¬ 
rous  ;  in  the  lower,  few,  flender,  and  fharp :  on  the 
chin  is  a  fmall  beard.  They  vary  in  colour,  fome  be¬ 
ing  of  an  olive  hue  on  the  fides  and  back,  others  cine¬ 
reous;  the  belly  white.  The  ventral  fins  white:  the 
dorfal  and  anal  edged  with  white.  The  tail  marked 
near  the  end  with  a  tranfverfe  black  bar,  and  tipt  with 
white. 

1 1.  The  lota,  or  burbot,  is  found  in  the  Trent ;  but 
in  greater  plenty  in  the  river  Witham,  and  in  the  great 
eaft  fen  in  Lincolnfhire.  It  is  a  very  delicate  fifh  for 
the  table,  though  of  a  difgufting  appearance  when  a- 
live.  It  is  very  voracious,  and  preys  on  the  fry  and 
leffer  fifh.  It  does  not  often  take  a  bait,  but  is  gene¬ 
rally  caught  in  weels.  It  abounds  in  the  lake  o£Ge¬ 
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neva,  where  it  is  called  lota ;  and  it  is  alfo  met  with 
in  the  Lago  Magiore,  and  Lugano.  The  largeft  ta¬ 
ken  in  our  waters  weigh  between  two  and  three  pounds, . 
but  abroad  they  are  fometimes  found  of  double  that 
weight.  Their  body  has  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
an  eel,  only  fhorter  and  thicker;  and  its  motions  alfo 
refemble  thofe  of  that  fifh  :  they  are  befides  very 
finooth,  flippery,  and  flimy.  The  head  is  very  ugly, 
being  flat,  and  fhaped  like  that  of  a  toad  :  the  teeth 
are  very  fmall,  but  numerous.  On  the  end  of  the  nofe 
are  two  fmall  beards  ;  on  the  chin  another.  The  co¬ 
lour  varies :  fome  are  dufky,  others  are  of  a  dirty 
green,  fpotted  with  black,  and  oftentimes  with  yellow; 
and  the  belly  in  fome  is  white ;  but  the  real  colours 
are  frequently  concealed  by  the  flime. 

12.  The  mujlela,  or  five-bearded  cod,  very  much 
refembles  the  former. 

The  beards  on  the  upper  jaw  are  four,  viz.  two  at 
the  very  end  of  the  nofes  and  two  a  little  above  them  : 
on  the  end  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a  Angle  one.  The  fifh 
are  of  a  deep  olive  brown,  tlieir  belly  whitifh.  They 
grow  to  the  fame  fize  as  the  former. — The  Cornifh 
fifhermen  are  faid  to  whiftle,  and  make  life  of  the 
words  bod,  bod,  vean,  when  they  are  defirous  of  taking 
this  fifh,  as  if  by  that  they  facilitated  thecapture.  In 
the  fame  manner  the  Sicilian  fifhermen  repeat  their  ma- 
majfu  di  pajanu,  &c.  when  they  are  in  purfuit  of  the 
fword-fifh. 


Gadus 

II 

Gaffarel. 


13.  The  torsk,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  the  Shetlands,  TheTufk, 
tujk  and  brifvialc,  is  a  northern  fifh ;  and  as  yet  undif- 
covered  lower  than  about  the  Orkneys,  and  even  there 
it  is  rather  fcarce.  In  the  feas  about  Shetland,  it 
fwarms,  and  forms  (barrelled  or  dried)  a  confiderable 
article  of  commerce.  The  length  is  about  20  inches, 
the  greateft  depth  four  arid  a  half.  The  head  is  fmall ; 
the  upper  jaw  a  little  longer  than  the  lower  ;  both 
jaws  furnifhed  with  multitudes  of  fmall  teeth  :  on  the 
chin  is  a  fmall  Angle  beard  :  from  the  head  to  the  dor¬ 
fal  fin  is  a  deep  furrow.  The  colour  of  the  head  is  dufky  : 
the  back  and  fides  yellow  ;  belly  white  ;  edges  of  the 
dorfal,  anal,  and  caudal  fins,  white;,  the  other  parts 
dufky  ;  the  peftoral- fins  brown. 

GAFF,  a  fort  of  boom  or  pole,  frequently  ufed  in 
fmall  fhips,  to  extend  the  upper  edge  of  the  mizen ; 
and  always  employed  for  the  fame  purpofe  on  thofe  fails 
whofe  foremoft  edges  are  joined  to  the  matt  by  hoops 
or  lacings,  and  which  are  ufually  extended  by  a  boom 
below.  Such  are  the  main-fails  of  all  floops,  brigs,, 
and  fchooners. 

GAFFAREL  (James),  a  French  divine,  and  very 
learned  writer,  born  about  160  r.  He  acquired  great 
flcill  in  the  oriental  and  feveral  other  languages;  and 
was  particularly  verfant  in  the  cabbaliftic  and  occult 
fciences,  which  he  learnedly  expofed  and  refuted.  Car¬ 
dinal  Richlieu  made  choice  of  him  for  his  library-keep¬ 
er,  and  fent  him  into  Italy  to  colleft  the  beft  manu- 
feripts  and  books.  He  publifhed  a  book,  intitled  Cn- 
riofitez  Innouies,  i.  e.  Unheard-of  Curiofities.  It  is- 
faid  the  cardinal  defigned  to  employ  him  in  his  grand 
projeft  for  the  re-union  of  religions.  He  died  in  t68r„ 
aged  80.  He  had  been  labouring  for  many  years,,  and 
had  almoft  finifhed,  a  hiftory  of  the  fubterranean  world; 
containing  an  accout  of  the  caves,  grottoes,  vaults,  ca¬ 
tacombs,  and  mines,  he  had  met  with  in  30  years  tra¬ 
vel*.. 
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GAGATES,  or  Jet.  See  Jet. 

GAGE,  in  our  ancient  cuftoms,  fignifies  a  pledge, 
or  pawn,  given  byway  of  fecurity.  The  word  is  only 
properly  ui'ed  in  fpeaking  of  moveables ;  for  immove¬ 
ables,  hypotheca  is  ufed. 

If  the  gage  perifo,  the  perfon  who  received  it  is  not 
to  anfwer  for  it,  but  only  for  extreme  negligence.  &c. 

Gage,  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  challenge,  to  combat :  See 
Cartel.  In  which  fenfe,  it  was  a  pledge,  which  the 
nccufer  or  challenger  call  on  the  ground,  and  the  other 
took  up  as  accepting  the  challenge:  it  was  ufuaily  a 
glove,  gauntlet,  chapcroon,  or  the  like.  See  Com¬ 
eat,  and  Duel. 

Gage  is  only  now  retained  as  a  fubftantive.  As  a 
verb,  the  G  is  changed  into  IV,  and  of  gage  is  formed 
wage ;  as,  to  wage  law  ;  to  wage  deliverance,  q.  d.  to 
give  fecurity  a  thing  fhall  be  delivered.  See  Wage. 

If  a  perfon  who  has  diftrained  be  fued  for  not  ha¬ 
ving  delivered  what  he  had  taken  by  diftrefs,  he  fhould 
wage,  or  gage,  or  gager,  deliverance;  that  is,  put  in 
furety  that  he  will  deliver  them. 

Mort-GA. GE,  is  that  which  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietor,  fo  that  he  reaps  the  fruits  thereof. 

In  oppofition  to  vifgage ,  where  the  fruits  or  reve¬ 
nues  are  reaped  by  the  creditor,  and  reckoned  on  the 
foot  of  the  debt,  which  diminifoes  in  proportion  there¬ 
to.  The  feeond  acquits  or  difeharges  itfelf;  the  firft 
does  not. 

Gage,  in  the  fea-hnguage.  When  one  foip  is  to 
windward  of  another,  foe  is  faid  to  have  the  weather- 
gage  of  her.  They  likewife  call  the  number  of  feet  that 
a  veffol  links  in  the  water,  the  (hip’s  gage  :  this  they 
find  by  driving  a  nail  into  a  pike  near  the  end,  and 
putting  it  down  befide  the  rudder  till  the  nail  catch 
hold  under  it ;  then  as  many  feet  as  the  pike  is  under 
water,  is  the  (hip’s  gage. 

Gage,  among  letter-founders,  a  piece  of  box,  or 
other  hard  wood,  varioufly  notched  ;  the  ufe  of  which 
is  to  adjuft  the  dimenfious,  Hopes,  &c.  of  the  different 
forts  of  letters.  See  Foundery. 

Sliding-G age,  a  tool  ufed  by  mathematical  inftru- 
ment-makers,  for  meafuring  aud  fetting  off  diftances. 

Sea-G age,  an  inftrument  invented  by  Dr  Hales 
and  Dr  Defaguliers,  for  finding  the  depth  of  the  fea  ; 
the  defeription  whereof  i8  this.  AB  (Plate  CXV. 
fig.  1.  n°  l.)  is  the  gage-bottle,  in  which  is  cemented 
the  gage-tube  Ff  in  the- brafs  cap  at  G.  The  upper 
end  of  tube  F  is  hermetically  fealed,  and  the  open 
lower  end  f  is  immerfed  in  mercury,  marked  C,  on 
which  fwims  a  fmall  thicknefs  or  furface  of  treacle. 
On  the  top  of  the  bottle  is  ferewed  a  tube  of  brafs 
FIG,  pierced  with  feveral  holes  to  admit  the  water 
into  the  bottle  AB.  The  body  K  is  a  weight  hang- 
ing  by  its  foank  L,  in  a  focket  N,  with  a  notch  on 
one  fide  at  m,  in  which  is  fixed  the  catch  /  of  the 
fpring  S,  and,  palling  through  the  hole  L,  in  thefoank 
of  the  weight  K,  prevents  its  falling  out  when  once 
hung  on.  On  the  top,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  brafs 
tube  at  H,  is  fixed  a  large  empty  ball,  or  full-blown 
bladder,  I,  which  mull  not  be  fo  large,  but  that  the 
weight  Iv  may  be  able  to  fink  the  whole  under  water. 

The  inftrument,  thus  conftru&ed,  is  ufed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner.  The  weight  K  being  hung  on,  the 
gage  is  let  fall  into  deep  water,  and  links  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  the  focket  N  is  fomewhat  longer  than  the  foank 


L ;  and  therefore,  after  the  weight  K  comes  to  the  Gage. 
bottom,  the  gage  will  continue  to  defeend,  till  the 
lower  part  of  the  focket  ftrikes  againft  the  weight : 
this  gives  liberty  to  the  catch  to  fly  out  of  the  hole  L, 
and  let  go  the  weight  K :  when  this  is  done,  the  ball 
or  bladder  I,  inftantly  buoys  up  the  gage  to  the  top 
of  the  water.  While  the  gage  is  underwater,  the  wa¬ 
ter  having  free  accefs  to  the  treacle  and  mercury  in  the 
bottle,  will  by  its  preffure  force  it  up  into  the  tube 
F f,  and  the  height  to  which  it  has  been  forced  by  the 
greateft  preffure,  viz.  that  at  the  bottom,  will  be  foewn 
by  the  mark  in  the  tube  which  the  treacle  leaves  behind 
it,  and  which  is  the  only  ufe  of  the  treacle.  This  foews 
into  what  fpace  the  whole  air  in  the  tube  Yf  is  com- 
preffed  ;  and  confequently  the  height  or  depth  of  the 
water  which  by  its  weight  produced  that  comprefiion, 
which  is  the  thing  required. 

If  the  gage-tube  Y/he.  of  glafs,  a  fcale  might  be 
drawn  on  it  with  the  point  of  a  diamond,  foewing,  by 
infpe&ion,  what  height  the  water  Hands  above  the  bot¬ 
tom.  But  the  length  of  10  inches  is  not  fufficient  for 
fathoming  depths  at  fea,  fince  that,  when  all  the  air  in 
fuch  a  length  of  tube  is  comprtffed  into  half  an  inch,  the 
depth  of  water  is  no  more  than  634  feet,  which  is  not 
half  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

If,  to  remedy  this,  we  make  ufe  of  a  tube  50  inches 
long,  which  for  ftrength  may  be  a  mulket-barrel,'  and 
fuppofe  the  air  compreffed  into  an  hundredth  part  of 
half  an  inch  ;  then  by  faying,  as  1  :  99  :  :  400  :  39600 
inches,  or  3300  feet ;  even  this  is  but  little  r.ore  'Kan 
half  a  mile,  or  2640  feet.  But  fiuceit  is  real  >k  to 
fuppofe  the  cavities  of  the  fea  bear  fome  proportion  to 
the  mountainous  parts  of  the  land,  fome  of  which  are 
more  than  three  miles  above  the  earth’s  furface  ;  there¬ 
fore,  to  explore  fuch  great  depths,  the  do&or  contri¬ 
ved  a  new  form  for  his  fea-gage,  or  rather  for  the  gage- 
tube  in  it,  as  follows.  BCDF  {ibid.  n°  2.)  is  a  hollow 
metalline  globe  communicating  on  the  top  with  a  long 
tube  AB,  whofe  capacity  is  a  ninth  part  of  that  globe. 

On  the  lower  part  at  D,  it  ha3  alfo  a  foort  tube  DE, 
to  Hand  in  the  mercury  and  treacle.  The  air  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  compound  gage-tube  is  compreffed  by  the  wa¬ 
ter  as  before  ;  but  the  degree  of  comprefiion,  or  height 
to  which  the  treacle  ha3  been  forced,  cannot  there  be 
feen  through  the  tube  ;  therefore,  to  anfwer  that  end, 
a  (lender  rod  of  metal  or  wood,  with  a  knob  on  the  top 
of  the  tube  AB,  will  receive  the  mark  of  the  treacle, 
and  foew  it  when  taken  out. 

If  the  tube  AB  be  50  inches  long,  and  of  fuch  a 
bore  that  every  inch  in  length  foould  be  a  cubic  inch 
of  air,  and  the  contents  of  the  globe  and  tube  toge¬ 
ther  500  cubic  inches ;  then,  when  the  air  is  com¬ 
preffed  within  an  hundredth  part  of  the  whole,  it  is 
evident  the  treacle  will  not  approach  nearer  than  5 
inches  of  the  top  of  the  tube,  which  will  agree  to  the 
depth  of  3300  feet  of  water  as  above.  Twice  this 
depth  will  comprefs  the  air  into  half  that  fpace  nearly, 
viz.  Zj  inches,  which  correfpond  to  6600,  which  is  a 
mile  and  a  quarter.  Again,  half  that  fpace,  or  ij 
inch,  will  foew  double  the  former  depth,  viz.  13200 
feet,  or  2 ^  miles  ;  which  is  probably  very  nearly  the 
greateft  depth  of  the  fea. 

IVind-G age,  an  inftrument  for  meafuring  the  force 
of  the  wind  upon  any  given  furface.  It  was  invented 
by  Dr  Lind,  who  gives  the  following  defeription  qf 

it 
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of  it,  Phil.  Tranf.  Vol.  LXV. 

This  inftrument  confifts  of  two  glafs  tubes  AB, 


GAG 

fame  bore,  the  height  of  the  column  fuftained  will  be 
:qual  to  double  the  column  o^  water  in  either  leg,  or 


CD,  of  five  or  fix  inches  in  length.  Their  bores,  which  the  fum  of  what  is  wanting  in  both  legs.  But  if  the 


are  fo  much  the  better  for  being  equal,  are  about  four 
tenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  They  are  connected 
together  like  a  fiphon  by  a  fmall  bent  glafs-tnbe  ab , 
the  bore  of  which  is  about  one  tenth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  On  the  upper  end  of  the  leg  AB  there  is 
a  tube  of  latten  brafs,  which  is  kneed,  or  bent  per¬ 
pendicularly  outwards,  and  has  its  mouth  open  to¬ 
wards  F.  On  the  other  leg  CD,  is  a  cover  with  a 
round  hole  G  in  the  upper  part  of  it,  two  tenths  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  This  cover  and  the  kneed  tube 
are  connefled  together  by  a  flip  of  brafs  edt  which 
not  only  gives  ftrength  to  the  whole  infirument,  but 
alfo  ferves  to  hold  the  fcale  HI.  The  kneed  tube  and 
cover,  are  fixed  on  with  hard  cement  or  fealing  wax. 
To  the  fame  tube  is  foldered  a  piece  of  brafs  e,  with 
a  round  hole  in  it  to  receive  the  ftetl  fpindle  KL;  and 
at  f  there  is  jult  fuch  another  piece  of  brafs  foldered  to 
the  brafs-hoop  gh ,  which  furrounds  both  legs  of  the 
inftrument.  There  is  a  fmall  fhoulder  on  the  fpindle 
at  f,  upon  which  the  inftrument  refts,  and  a  fmall  nut 
at  /,  to  prevent  it  from  being  blown  off  the  fpindle  by 
the  wind.  The  whole  inftrument  is  eafily  turned  round 
upon  the  fpindle  by  the  wind,  fo  as  always  to  prefent  the 
mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  towards  it.  The  end  of  the 
fpindle  has  a  ferew  on  it ;  by  which  it  may  be  ferewed 
into  the  top  of  a  poll  or  a  (land  made  on  purpofe. 
It  has  alfo  a  hole  at  L,  to  admit  a  fmall  lever  for 
ferewing  it  into  wo<»d  with  more  readinefs  and  facility. 
A  thin  plate  of  brafs  k  is  foldered  to  the  kneed  tube, 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  round  hole  G,  fo  as  to 
prevent  rain  from  falling  into  it.  There  is  likewife  a 
a  crooked  tube  AB  (fig.  2.)  to  be  put  occalionally 
upon  the  mouth  of  the  kneed  tube  F,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  rain  from  being  blown  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wind-gage  when  it  is  left  out  all  night,  or  expofed  in 
the  time  of  rain. 

The  force  or  momentum  of  the  wind  may  be  afeer- 
tained  by  the  alliitance  of  this  inftrument,  by  filling 
the  tubes  half  full  of  water,  and  pufhing  the  fcale  a 
little  up  or  down,  till  the  o  of  the  fcale,  when  the 
inftrument  is  held  up  perpendicularly,  be  on  a  line 
with  the  furface  of  the  water  in  both  legs  of  the  wind- 
The  inftrument  being  thus  adjufted,  hold  it 


legs  are  of  unequal  bores,  neither  of  thefe  will  giv 
the  true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind 
fuftained.  But  the  true  height  may  be  obtained  by 
the  following  formulae. 

Suppofe  that  after  a  gale  of  wind  which  had  blown 
the  water  from  A  to  B  (fig.  3.)  forcing  it  at  the  fame 
time  through  the  other  tube  out  at  E,  the  furface  of 
the  water  mould  be  found  (landing  at  fume  level  D  G, 
and  it  were  required  to  know  what  was  the  height  of 
the  column  EF  or  AB,  which  the  wind  fuftained. 
In  order  to  obtain  this,  it  is  only  necefiary  to  find  the 
height  of  the  columns  D  B  or  GF,  which  are  con- 
ftantly  equal  to  one  another;  for  either  of  thefe  added 
to  one  of  the  equal  columns  AD,  EG,  will  give  the 
true  height  of  the  column  of  water  which  the  wind 
fuftained. 

1.  Let  the  diameters  AC,  EH,  of  the  tubes,  be 
refpe&ively  reprefented  by  cd;  and  let  «=AD,  or 
EG,  and  x -D  B,  or  GF;  Then  it  is  evident  that 
the  column  D  B,  is  to  the  column  EG,  as  c’*  to 
d'a.  But  thefe  columns  are  equal.  Therefore  c'xxz 


2.  But  if  at  any  inftant  of  time  whilft  the  wind  was 
blowing,  it  was  obferved,  that,  when  the  water  flood 
at  E,  the  top  of  the  tube  out  of  which  it  is  forced, 
it  was  deprtfled  in  the  other  to  fome  given  level  B  F, 
the  altitude  at  which  it  would  have  flood  in  each  had 
it  immediately  fubfided,  may  he  found  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner. — Let  i=AB  or  EF.  Then  it  is  evident 
that  the  column  DB,  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  co¬ 
lumns  EF,  GF.  But  the  difference  of  thefe  columns 
dn 

is  as  d'b~  <Tx\  and  confequently  x=- — - 
£*+«  • 

For  the  cafes  when  the  wind  blows  in  at  the  narrow 
leg  of  the  inftrument:  Let  AB- EF=£,  EG,  or 
ADiy,  GF=DB=x,  and  the  diameters  EH,  G A, 
refpeftively  —d,  c,  a3  before.  Then  it  is  evident, 
that  the  column  AD,  is  to  the  column  GF  as  ac%  to 
d'x-  But  thefe  columns  are  equal ;  therefore  d*x=act; 

and  confequently  x-^jj.  It  •*  alfo  evident,  that  the 


gage.  x  ne  inurumcni  oeing  mus  aujuiieu,  noia  11  .  _  .  ~  .  .  . 

up  perpendicularly,  and,  turning  the  mouth  of  the  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  columns 

kneed  tube  towards  the  wind,  ohferve  how  much  the  A  B,  D  B  ;  but  the  d.fference  of  thefe  Columns  is  as 

Whence  we  get 


kneed  tube  towards  the  wind,  obferve  how  much  the 
water  is  depreffed  by  it  in  the  one  leg,  and  raifed  in 
the  other.  I  he  fum  of  the  two  is  the  height  of  a 
Column  of  water,  which  the  wind  is  capable  of  fuf- 
taining  at  that  time  ;  and  every  body  that  is  oppofed 
to  that  wind  will  be  preffed  upon  by  a  force  equal  to 


be 1  ctx.  Therefore  d'x— be* - 
_  hr* 
u  -f-f1. 

The  ufe  of  the  fmall  tube  of  communication  ab 

r _ _ # _ ^  _  _  (fig.  1.),  is  to  check  the  undulation  of  the  water,  fo 

the  weight  of  a  column  of  water,  having  its  bafe  equal  that  the  height  of  it  may  be  read  off  from  the  fcale 
to  the  altitude  of  the  column  of  water  fuftained  by  the  with  eafe  and  ctrtainty.  But  it  is  particularly  defigned 
wind  in  the  wind-gage.  Hence  the  force  of  the  wind  to  prevent  the  water  from  being  thrown  up  to  a  much 
upon  any  body  where  the  furface  oppofed  to  it  is  greater  or  lefs  altitude,  than  the  true  height  of  the  co¬ 
known,  may  be  eafily  found  ;  and  a  ready  comparifon  lumn  which  the  wind  is  able  at  that  time  to  fuftain, 
may  be  made  betwixt  the  ftrength  of  one  gale  of  wind  from  its  receiving  a  (udden  impulfe  whilft  it  is  vibra- 
and  that  of  another.  ting  either  in  its  afeent  or  defeent.-  As  in  fome  cafes 

The  force  of  the  wind  may  be  likewife  meafured  the  water  in  this  inftrument  might  be  liable  to  freeze, 
with  this  inftrument,  by  filling  it  until  the  water  runs  and  thus  break  the  tubes.  Dr  Lind  recommends  3  fl¬ 
out  at  the  hole  G  For  if  we  then  hold  it  up  to  turated  folution  of  fea-falt  to  be  ufed  inftead  of  it, 
the  wind  as  before,  a  quantity  of  water  will  be  blown  which  does  not  freeze  tilh  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer 
out  ;  and  if  both  legs  of  the  inftrument  are  of  the  falls  to  o. 

Vol.  V. 
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Gaieta  GAIETA,  an  ancient,  handfome,  and  ftrong  town 
jl  .  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra 
a  ana.  Layout  with  a  fort,  citadel,  harbour,  and  bilhop’s 
fee.  It  was  taken  by  the  Au(Irian3  in  1707,  and  by 
the  Spaniards  in  1734.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Long.  13.  37.  N.  Lat. 
41.  30. 

GAINSBOROUGH,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in 
England,  feated  on  the  river  Trent  near  the  fea.  It 
is  a  large  well  built  town,  with  a  pretty  good  trade, 
and  ha3  the  title  of  an  earldom.  W.  Long.  o.  40. 
N.  Lat.  53.  26. 

GALACTITES,  in  the  hiftory  of  folds,  a  fub- 
ftance  much  refembling  the  morochthus  or  French 
chalk,  in  many  refpe&s ;  but  different  from  it  in  co¬ 
lour.  The  ancients  found  it  in  the  Nile,  and  in  fome 
rivers  in  Greece,  and  ufed  it  in  medicine  as  an  aftrin- 
gent,  and  for  defluxions  and  ulcers  of  the  eyes.  At 
prefent  it  is  common  in  Germany,  Italy,  and  fome 
part3  of  France,  and  is  wholly  overlooked,  being  e- 
fteemed  a  worfe  kind  of  morochthus.  See  Moroch¬ 
thus. 

GALANGALS,  in  the  materia  medica.  See 
K^empferia. 

GALANTHUS,  the  Snow-drop  ;  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs 
of  plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  nivalis  ; 
which  is  abulbous-rooted  flowery  perennial,  rifing  but 
a  few  inches  in  height,  and  adorned  at  top  with  fmall 
tripetalous  flowers  of  a  white  colour.  There  are  three 
varieties,  viz.  the  common  Angle  flowered  fnow-drop, 
the  femi-double  fnow-drop,  and  the  double  fnow-drop. 
They  are  beautiful  little  plants ;  and  are  much  valued 
en  account  of  their  early  appearance,  often  adorning 
the  gardens  in  January  or  February,  when  fcarce  any 
other  flower  is  to  be  feen.  They  frequently  burft 
forth  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  fnow,  and  con¬ 
tinue  very  often  till  the  beginning  of  March,  making 
a  very  ornamental  appearance,  efpecially  when  dif- 
pofcd  in  clutters  towards  the  fronts  of  the  borders,  &c. 
The  Angle  kind  comes  flrft  into  bloom,  then  the  femi- 
double,  and  after  that  the  double.  They  will  fucceed 
any  where,  and  multiply  exceedingly  by  off-fets  from 
the  roots. 

GALATA,  a  great  fuburb  belonging  to  Conftan- 
tinople,  oppoflte  to  the  feraglio,  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  harbour.  It  is  here  the  Greeks,  Armenians, 
Franks,  Chriftians,  and  Jews  inhabit,  and  are  allowed 
the  exercife  of  their  refpefftive  worfhips. 

GALATEA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  nymph  and 
marine  deity,  the  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  She 
was  beloved  by  Polyphemus,  whom  fhe  defpifed  for 
the  (hepherd  Acis  ;  at  which  that  Cyclops  was  fo  en¬ 
raged,  that  he  cru filed  Acis  to  pieces  with  a  rock. 
See  Acis. 

GALATIA,  the  ancient  name  of  a  province  of 
AAa  Minor,  now  called  Amajia.  It  was  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Cappadocia,  on  the  weft  by  Bithynia,  on  the 
fouth  by  Pamphylia,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
Sea.  It  was  reduced  under  the  fubje&ion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  in  the  time  of  Auguftus,  and  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Here  St.  Paul  founded  a  church,  to 
which  he  directed  that  epiftle  which  is  ftiil  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians,  and  was 


written  to  reclaim  them  from  the  obfervation  of  Jewifh  Galaxy, 
ordinances,  into  which  they  had  been  feduced  by  fome  Galbannm 
falfe  teachers. 

GALAXY,  in  aftronomy,  that  long,  white,  lumi¬ 
nous  track,  which  feems  to  encompafs  the  heavens  like 
a  fwath,  fcarf,  or  girdle:  and  which  is  eafily  perceiv¬ 
able  in  a  clear  night*  efpecially  when  the  moon  does 
not  appear.  The  Greeks  call  it  raxaSiae,  Galaxy ,  of 
r«x*,  Milk  ;  on  account  of  its  colour 

and  appearance :  the  Latins,  for  the  fame  reafons, 
call  it  via  laftea  ;  and  we,  the  milky  way.  It  paifes 
between  Sagittary  and  Gemini,  and  divides  the  fphere 
into  two  parts;  it  is  unequally  broad;  and  in  fome 
parts  is  Angle,  in  others  double. 

The  ancient  poets,  and  even  philofophers,  fpeak  of 
the  Galaxy ,  as  the  road,  or  way,  by  which  the  heroes 
went  to  heaven. 

Ariftotle  makes  it  a  kind  of  meteor,  formed  of  a 
crowd  of  vapours,  drawn  into  that  part  by  certain 
large  ftars  difpofed  in  the  region  of  the  heavens  au- 
fwering  hereto. 

Others,  Anding  that  the  Galaxy  was  feen  all  over 
the  globe,  that  it  always  correfponded  to  the  fame 
Axed  ftars,  and  that  it  tranfeended  the  height  of  the 
higheft  planets,  fet  aftde  Ariftotle’s  opinion,  and  placed 
the  Galaxy  in  the  Armament,  or  region  of  the  Axed 
ftars,  and  concluded  it  to  be  nothing  but  an  aflemblage 
of  an  inftnite  number  of  minute  ftars. 

Since  the  invention  of  the  telefcope,  this  opinion  has 
been  abundantly  conftrmed.  By  dire&ing  a  good  te¬ 
lefcope  to  any  part  of  the  milky  way  ;  where,  before, 
we  only  faw  a  confufed  whitenefs,  we  now  defery  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  little  ftars,  fo  remote, 
that  a  naked  eye  confounds  them.  See  Astro¬ 
nomy,  n°  28. 

GALBANUM,  in  pharmacy,  a  gum  ifluing  from 
the  Item  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  growing  in  Perfia 
and  many  parts  of  Africa. 

It  is  fometimes  met  with  in  the  (hops,  in  loofe  gra¬ 
nules,  called  drops  or  tears  ;  and  fometimes  in  large 
maffes,  formed  of  a  number  of  thefe  blended  together; 
but  in  thefe  mafles  fome  accidental  foulnefs  is  often 
mixed  with  the  gum.  The  Angle  drops  ufually  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  roundiih,  oblong,  pear-like  form.  Gal¬ 
banum  is  foft  like  wax,  and,  when  frefh  drawn,  white  ; 
but  it  afterwards  becomes  yellowifh  or  reddifli:  it  is 
of  a  ftrong  fmell,  of  an  acrid  and  bitterifh  tafte  ;  it  is 
inflammable  in  the  manner  of  a  reftn,  and  foluble  in 
water  like  a  gum. 

In  medical  virtue,  and  fenflble  qualities,  it  referable^ 
the  gum  ammoniacum;  but  is  lefs  efficacious  than  it  in 
afthmas,  though  more  efficacious  in  hyfteric  diforders, 

When  afla  fetida  is  too  ftrong,  galbanummay  be  tried  ? 
and,  if  it  difagrees,  give  ammoniacum. 

A  mixture  of  fpirit  of  wine  two  parts,  with  one  part 
water,  diffolves  all  but  the  impurities,  which  are  com¬ 
monly  in  conflderable  quantities. 

Great  part  of  the  virtue  of  galbanum  conftfts  in  its 
eflential  oil,  and  is  carried  up  in  diftillation  either 
with  water  or  with  fpirit,  whence  great  care  is  required 
in  purifying  it.  For  making  of  plafters,  and  fuch  like 
inferior  purpofes,  the  belt  method  is  to  expofe  it  in 
winter  to  a  (harp  froft,  and  whilft  it  is  brittle  to  powder 
it ;  thus  the  impurities  may  in  fome  meafure  be  fepa- 

rated 
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Ca]e.  rated  in  the  fearCe  :  for  internal  ufes,  it  is  beft  ma- 

"  naged  by  including  it  in  a  bladder,  and  keeping  it  in 

hot  water,  until  it  is  foft  enough  to  be  ftrained  by 
preflure  through  an  hempen  cloth. 

Betides  the  effential  oil  yielded  by  diftillation  with 
water,  an  empyreumatic  oil  is  obtained  by  diddling  in 
a  retort  without  mixture,  This  empyreumatic  oil  is 
of  a  fine  blue  colour,  but  changes  in  the  air  to  a 
purple. 

GALE,  in  the  fea  language,  a  term  of  various  im¬ 
port.  When  the  wind  blows  not  fo  hard  but  that  a  (hip 
may  carry  her  top-fads  a-trip,  (that  is,  hoitled  up  to 
to  the  higheft)  then  they  fay  it  is  a  loom-gale.  When 
it  blows  very  ftrong,  they  fay  it  is  a  ftiff,  ftrong,  or 
frefti  gale.  When  two  {hips  are  near  one  another  at 
fea,  and  there  being  but  little  wind  blowing,  one  of 
them  finds  more  of  it  than  the  other,  they  fay  that  the 
one  (hip  gales  away  from  the  other. 

Gale  (Dr  John),  an  eminent  and  learned  minifter 
among  the  Baptifts,  was  born  at  London  in  1680.  He 
ftudied  at  Leyden,  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  very 
early,  and  afterwards  at  Amfterdam,  under  Dr  Lim- 
borch.  He  was  chofen  minifter  of  the  Baptift  congre¬ 
gation  atBarbican ;  where  his  preaching,  being  chiefly 
practical,  was  greatly  reforted  to  by  people  of  all  per- 
fuafions.  Four  volumes  of  his  fermons  were  publifhed 
after  his  death,  which  happened  in  1721.  His  Re' 
fiettions  on  Dr  JVall's  Hi/lory  of  Infant  baptifm ,  is  the 
beft  defence  of  the  Baptifts  ever  publiihed,  and  the 
reading  of  that  performance  induced  the  learned  Mr 
William  Whifton  and  Dr  Fofter  to  become  Baptifts. 

Gale  (Theophilus),  an  eminent  nonconformift  mir 
nifter,  born  in  1 628.  He  was  invited  to  Winchefter 
in  1657  ;  and  continued  a  ftated  preacher  there,  until 
the  re-eftabliftiment  of  the  church  by  Charles  II.  when 
he  rather  chofe  to  fuffer  the  penalties  of  the  aft  of 
conformity,  than  fubmit  to  it  contrary  to  his  con- 
fcience.  He  was  afterwards  engaged  by  Philip  lord 
Wharton  as  tutor  tohisfons,  whom  he  attended  to  an 
academy  at  Caen  in  Normandy;  and  when  this  duty 
was  fulfilled,  he  became  paftor  over  a  congregation  of 
private  conventiclers  in  Holborn.  He  died  in  1678  ; 
and  is  principally  known  by  an  elaborate  work,  en¬ 
titled,  the  Court  of  the  Gentiles ,  calculated  to  (hew, 
that  the  Pagan  philofophers  derived  their  mod  fublime 
fentiments  from  the  Scriptures. 

Gale  (Dr  Thomas),  a  learned  divine,  born  at 
Sermon  in  Yorkfhire,  in  the  year  J  636,  was  educated 
at  Cambridge,  and  at  length  became  profeflor  of  the 
Greek  language  in  that  univerfity.  He  was  after¬ 
wards  chofen  head  maftcr  of  St  Paul’s  fchool,  London ; 
and  was  employed  by  the  city  in  writing  thofe  elegant 
inferiptions  on  the  monument  erefted  in  memory  of 
the  conflagration  in  1666.  In  1676  he  was  collated 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  of  St  Paul’s  ;  and  was 
likewife  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  to 
which  he  prefented  a  Roman  urn  with  its  afties.  About 
the  year  1697,  he  gave  to  the  new  library  of  Trinity 
college,  in  Cambridge,  a  great  number  of  Arabic  ma- 
nuferipts;  and  in  1 697,  was  admitted  dean  of  York. 
He  died  in  that  city,  in  1702 ;  and  was  interred  in  the 
cathedral,  where  a  monument,  with  a  Latin  infeription, 
was  erefted  to  his  memory.  He  was  a  learned  divine, 
a  great  hiftorian,  one  of  the  beft  Greek  fcholars  of  his 
age,  and  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the  moft 
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learned  men  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  HepuHi/hed,  Galeaflc, 
1 .  Hi/iorix  Poet  tea;  Antiqui  Scriptores,  oftavo.  2.  Opuf-  Galer*' 
cula  Mythological  Ethic  a,  is  Phyfica ,  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  oftavo.  3.  Herodoti  Hijioria,  folio.  4.  Hijlo- 
rica  Anglican#  Scriptores  quinque ,  in  folio.  Hiflorice 
Britannic  x,  Saxonicx,  Anglo-Danicx ,  Scriptores  quin • 
decirn ,  in  folio.  6.  Rhetores  Selefti,  &c. 

GALEASSE,  a  large  low  built  veflel,  ufing  both 
fails  and  oars,  and  the  biggeft  of  all  the  veflels  that 
make  ufe  of  the  latter.  It  may  carry  twenty  guns, 
and  has  a  ftern  capable  of  lodging  a  great  number  of, 
marines.  It  has  three  mads,  which  are  never  to  bt, 
lowered  or  taken  down.  It  has  alfo  thirty-two  benches 
of  rowers;  and  to  each  bench  fix  or  feven  flaves,  who- 
fit  under  cover.  This  veflel  is  at  prefent  ufed  only  by 
the  Venetians. 

GALEN  (Claudius),  in  Latin,  Galenus,  prince 
of  the  Greek  phyficians,  after  Hippocrates,  was  born  at, 
Pergamus  in  the  Letter  Afia,  about  the  year  131.  His 
father  was  potteffed  of  a  confiderable  fortune  ;  was  well- 
verfed  in  polite  literature,  philofophy,  aftronomy,  and 

feometry  ;  and  was  alfo  well  lkilled  in  architefture. 

le  himfelf  inftrufted  his  fon  in  the  firft  rudiments  of 
learning,  and  afterwards  procured  him  the  greateft 
matters  of  the  age  in  philofophy  and  eloquence.  Galen 
having  finifhed  his  ftudies  under  their  care,  chofe  phyfic 
for  his  profefiion,  and  chiefly  ftudied  the  works  of 
Hippocrates.  Having  at  length  exhaufted  all  the 
fources  of  literature  that  were  to  be  found  at  home, 
he  refolved  to  travel,  in  order  to  converfe  with  the  moft 
able  phyficians  in  all  parts,  intending  at  the  fame  time 
to  take  every  opportunity  of  infpefting  on  the  fpot 
the  plants  and  drugs  of  the  countries  through  which 
he  patted.  With  this  view  he  went  to  Alexandria, 
and  ftaid  fome  years  in  that  metropolis  of  Egypt : 
from  thence  he  travelled  through  Cilicia;  pafled  through 
Paleftine ;  vifited  the  ifles  of  Crete  and  Cyprus  5  and 
made  two  voyages  to  Lemnos,  in  order  to  examine  the 
Lemnian  earth,  which  was  then  efteemed  an  admirable 
medicine.  With  the  fame  view  he  went  into  the  Lower 
Tyria,  in  order  to  obtain  a  thorough  infight  into  the 
nature  of  the  opobalfamum,  or  balm  of  Gilead;  and 
having  completed  his  defign,  returned  home  by  the  way 
of  Alexandria. 

Galen  had  been  four  years  at  Pergamus,  where  his 
praftice  was  attended  with  extraordinary  applaufe, 
when  fome  feditious  commotions  induced  him  to  go  to 
Rome,  where  he  refolved, to  fettle:  but  the  proofs  he 
avc  of  his  fuperior  /kill,  added  to  the  refpeft  (hewn 
im  by  feveral  perfons  of  very  high  rank,  created  him 
fo  many  enemies  among  his  brethren  of  the  faculty, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  the  city,  after  having 
refided  there  four  or  five  years.  But  lie  had  not  long 
returned  to  Pergamus,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the 
emperors  Aurelius  and  Verus.  After  their  death,  he 
retired  to  his  native  country;  where  he  died,  about  the 
year  200.  He  wrote  in  Greek  ;  and  is  faid  to  have, 
compofed  two  hundred  volumes,  which  were  unhappily 
burnt  in  the  temple  of  Peace.  The  beft  editions  of 
thofe  that  remain,  are,  that  printed  at  Bafil,  in  1538, 
in  five  volumes,  and  that  of  Venice,  in  1625,  in  feven 
volumes.  Galen  was  of  a  weak  and  delicate  conftitu- 
tion,  as  he  himfelf  afferts:  but  he  neverthelefs,  by  his 
temperance  and  ikill  in  phyfic,  arrived  to  a  great  age; 
for  it  was  his  maxim,  always  to  rife  from  table  with 
1 8  F  2  fome 
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Galenic  fomc  degree  of  appetite.  He  is  juftly  confidered  as 
the  greateft  phyfician  of  antiquity,  next  to  Hippo- 
Ga  Ut0,  crates ;  and  he  performed  fuch  furprifing  cure3,  that  he 
was  accufed  of  magic. 

GALENIC,  or  Galen ical,  in  pharmacy;  a  man¬ 
ner  of  treating  difeafes,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
Galen. 

The  diftindlion  of  galenical  and  chemical ,  was  oc- 
•eafioned  by  a  divifion  of  the  pra&itioners  of  medicine 
into  two  fefls,  which  happened  on  the  introduction  of 
chemiftry  into  medicine.  Then  the  chemifts,  arrogating 
to  themfelves  every  kind  of  merit  and  ability,  ftirred 
up  an  oppofition  to  their  pretenfions,  founded  on  the 
invariable  adherence  of  the  other  party  to  the  ancient 
pradtice.  And  though  this  divifion  into  the  two  feCts 
ef  galenifts  and  chemifts  has  long  ceafed,  yet  the  dif- 
tinCtion  of  medicines,  which  refulted  from  it,  is  dill 
retained. 

Galenical  medicines  are  thofe  which  are  formed  by 
the  eafier  preparations  of  herbs,  roots,  he.  byinfufion, 
decoCtion,  he.  and  by  combining  and  multiplying  in¬ 
gredients;  while  thofe  of  chemiftry  draw  their  more 
intimate  and  remote  virtues  by  means  of  fire  and  ela¬ 
borate  preparations,  as  calcination,  digeftion,  fermen¬ 
tation,  he. 

GALLON.  See  Gallion. 

GALICIA,  a  province  of  Spain,  bounded  on  the 
north  and  weft  by  the  ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Portugal, 
and  on  the  eaft  byAfturias  and  the  kingdom  of  Leon. 
The  air  is  temperate  along  the  coaft ;  but,  in  other 
places,  it  is  cold  and  moift.  It  is  but  thin  of  people, 
and  the  produce  is  wine,  flax,  and  citrons  ;  here  alfo 
are  good  paftures,  copper,  and  lead;  the  forefts  yield 
wood  for  building  of  (hips.  St.  Jago  di  Compoftella 
is  the  capital  town. 

GALILEE,  once  a  province  of  Judea,  now 
of  Turky  in  Afia,  was  bounded  by  mount  Lebanon 
on  the  north,  by  the  river  Jordan  and  the  fea  of 
Galilee  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Chifon  on  the  fouth,  and 
by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  weft.  It  was  the  feene 
of  many  of  our  Saviour’s  miracles;  but  the  bounds  of 
the  country  are  not  now  well  known,  nor  yet  the  places 
where  many  of  the  towns  flood. 

GALILEANS,  a  fed!  of  the  Jews.  Their  foun¬ 
der  waa  one  Judas,  a  native  of  Galilee,  from  which 
place  they  derived  their  name.  Their  chief,  efteem- 
ing  it  an  indignity  for  the  Jews  to  pay  tribute  to 
ftrangers,  railed  up  his  countrymen  againft  the  edidl 
of  the  emperor  Auguftus,  which  had  ordered  a  taxa¬ 
tion  or  enrolment  of  all  the  fubjedls  of  the  Roman  em¬ 
pire. 

They  pretended  that  God  alone  fhould  be  owned  as 
Mafter  and  Lord,  and  in  other  refpedls  were  of  the 
opinion  of  the  Pharifees  ;  but,  as  they  judged  it  unlaw* 
fill  to  pray  for  infidel  princes,  they  feparated  themfelves 
from  the  reft  of  the  Jews,  and  performed  their  facrifi- 
ces  apart. 

GALILEO  (Galilei),  the  famous  mathematician 
and  aftronomer,  was  the  fon  of  a  Florentine  nobleman, 
and  born  in  the  year  1564.  He  had  from  his  infancy 
a  ftrong  inclination  to  philofophy  and  the  mathema¬ 
tics  ;  and  made  prodigious  progrefs  in  thefe  fciences. 
In  1592,  he  was  chofen  profefibr  of  mathematics  at 
Padua ;  and  during  his  abode  there  he  invented,  it  is 
faid,  the  telefcope  ;  or,  according  to  others,  impro¬ 


ved  that  inftntmenf,  fo  as  to  make  it  fit  for  aftrono-  Galileo, 
mical  obfervations :  (See  Astronomy,  p.  749,  col.  1.) 

In  1611,  Cofmo  II.  grand  duke  of  Tufcany  fent  for 
him  to  Pifa,  where  he  made  him  profeffor  of  mathe¬ 
matics,  with  a  handfome  falary  ;  and  foon  after  invi¬ 
ting  him  to  Florence,  gave  him  the  office  and  title 
of  principal  philofopher  and  mathematician  to  hit  high - 
neft. 

He  had  been  but  a  few  years  at  Florence,  before  he 
was  convinced  by  fad  experience,  that  Ariftotle’s  doc¬ 
trine,  however  ill-grounded,  waa  held  too  facred  to  be 
called  in  queftion.  Having  obferved  fome  folar  fpots 
in  1612,  he  printed  that  difeovery  the  following  year 
at  Rome;  in  which,  and  in  fome  other  pieces,  he  ven¬ 
tured  to  aflert  the  truth  of  the  Copernican  fyftem,  and 
brought  feveral  new  arguments  to  confirm  it.  For  tliefe 
he  was  cited  before  the  inquifition  ;  and,  after  fome 
months  imprifonment,  was  releafed  upon  a  fimple  pro- 
mife,  that  he  would  renounce  his  heretical  opinions, 
and  not  defend  them  by  word  or  writing.  But  having 
afterwards,  in  1632,  publifhed  at  Florence  his  “  Dia¬ 
logues  of  the  two  greateft  fyftems  of  the  world,  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican,”  he  was  again  cited  be¬ 
fore  the'  inquifition,  and  committed  to  the  prifon  of 
that  ecclefiaftical  court  at  Rome.  In  June  32ft  N.  S. 
that  year,  the  congregation  convened ;  and  in  his  pre¬ 
fence  pronounced  fentence  againft  him  and  his  books, 
obliging  him  to  abjure  his  errors  in  the  moft  folemn 
manner;  committed  him  to  the  prifon  of  their  office  du- 
ringpleafure ;  and  enjoined  him,  as  a  faving  penance,  for 
three  years  to  come  and  repeat  once  a-week  the  feven 
penitential  pfalms :  referring  to  themfelves,  however, 
the  power  of  moderating,  changing,  or  taking  away 
altogether  or  in  part,  the  abovementioned  punifhment 
and  penance.  On  this  fentence,  he  was  detained  a  prt- 
foner  till  1634;  at,d  his  “  Dialogues  of  the  fyftem  of 
the  world”  were  burnt  at  Rome. 

He  lived  ten  years  after  this,  feven  of  which  were 
employed  in  making  ftill  further  difeoveries  with  his  te¬ 
lefcope.  But  by  the  continual  application  to  that  in- 
ftrument,  added  to  the  damage  he  received  in  his  fight 
from  the  nocturnal  air,  his  eyes  grew  gradually  wea¬ 
ker,  till  he  became  totally  blind  ini  639.  He  bore 
this  calamity  with  patience  and  refignation,  worthy  of 
a  great  philofopher.  The  lofs  neither  broke  his  fpirit, 
nor  hindered  the  courfe  of  his  ftudies.  He  fupplied 
the  defedt  by  conftant  meditation  ;  whereby  he  pre¬ 
pared  a  large  quantity  of  materials,  and  began  to  dic¬ 
tate  his  own  conceptions ;  when,  by  a  diftemper  of  three 
months  continuance,  wafting  away  by  degrees,  he  ex¬ 
pired  at  Arcetti  near  Florence,  in  January  1642,  N.  S. 
in  the  78  th  year  of  his  age. 

Among  various  ufeful  inventions  of  which  Galileo 
was  the  author,  is  that  of  the  fimple  pendulum,  which 
he  had  made  ufe  of  in  his  aftronomical  experiments. 

He  had  thoughts  of  applying  it  toclocks  ;  but  did  not 
execute  it :  the  glory  of  that  invention  was  referved 
for,  Vicenzio  his  fon,  who  made  the  experiment  at  Ve¬ 
nice  Jn  1649  ;  a"d  M.  Huygen’s  afterwards  carried 
this  invention  to  perfedtion.—  He  wrote  a  great  num- 
oer  of  treatifes,  feveral  of  which  were  publifhed  in  a 
colle&ion  by  Signor  Mendeffi,  under  the  title  of  L’o- 
per  a  di  Galileo  Galilei  Lynceo.  Some  of  thefe,  with 
others  of  his  pieces,  were  tranflated  into  Englifh  and 
publifhed  by  Thoma9  Salifbury,  Efq;  in  his  mathema- 
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tical  collefkions,  &c.  in  two  volumes  folio.  A  volume 
'  alfo  of  his  letters  to  feveral  learned  men,  and  Solutions 
of  feveral  problems,  were  printed  at  Bologna  in  quarto. 
Befides  thefe,  he  wrote  many  others,  which  were  un¬ 
fortunately  loft  through  his  wife’s  devotion  ;  who,  fo- 
licited  by  her  confeffor,  gave  him  leave  to  perufe  her 
hufband’s  manufcripts,  of  which  he  tore  and  took  a- 
way  as  many  as  he  faid  were  not  fit  to  be  publifhed. 

GALL,  in  the  animal  ceconomy.  See  Bile. 

A  great  number  of  experiments  have  been  made  upon 
the  gall  of  different  animals,  but  few  conclufions  can  be 
drawn  from  them  with  any  certainty.  Dr  Percival,  how¬ 
ever,  hath  (hewn,  that  putrid  bile  may  be  perfe&ly  tor¬ 
refied  and  Sweetened  by  an  admixture  of  the  vegetable 
acids,  vinegar  and  juice  of  lemons.  Thefe,  he  ob- 
ferves,  have  this  effefl  much  more  completely  than  the 
mineral  ones :  and  hence,  he  thinks,  arifes  the  great  ufe- 
fulnefs  of  the  vegetable  acids  in  autumnal  difeafes  ; 
which  are  always  attended  with  a  putrefcent  difpofitiou 
of  the  bile,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the  preceding  fum- 
mer.  On  this  occalion  he  takes  notice  of  a  common 
miftake  among  phyficians,  who  frequently  prefcribe 
elixir  of  vitriol  in  thofe  difeafes,  where  vinegar  or  le¬ 
mon  juice  would  be  much  more  effeflual. 

From  this  effefl  of  acids  on  the  gall,  he  alfo  thinks, 
we  may  fee  why  the  immoderate  ufe  of  acids  is  fo  per¬ 
nicious  to  digeftion.  It  isneceffary  to  health  that  the 
all  fhould  be  in  fome  degree  acrid  and  alkalefcent^ 
ut  as  acids  have  the  property  of  rendering  it  perfeftly 
mild  and  fweet,  they  muft  be  proportionably  pernici¬ 
ous  to  the  due  concoftion  and  affimilafion  of  the  food ; 
which  without  an  acrid  bile  cannot  be  accompliftied. 
Hence  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  proper  nourifhment 
and  Support,  the  blood  becomes  vapid  and  watery, 
and  a  fatal  cachexy  unavoidably  enfues.  This  hath 
been  the  cafe  with  mauy  unfortunate  perfons,  who,  in 
order  to  reduce  their  exceflive  corpulency,  have  indul¬ 
ged  themfelves  in  the  too  free  ufe  of  vinegar.  From  the 
mild  ftate  of  the  gall  in  young  children,  Dr  Percival 
alfo  thinks  it  is,  that  they  are  fo  much  troubled  with 
acidities. 

Gall -Bladder.  See  Anatomy,  n°  358. 

Gall,  in  natural  hiftory,  denotes  any  protuberance 
or  tumour  produced  by  the  pun&ure  of  inftfb  on  plants 
and  trees  of  different  kinds. 

Thefe  galls  are  of  various  forms  and  Ikes,  and  no 
lefs  different  with  regard  to  their  internal  ftru&ure. 
Some  have  only  one  cavity,  and  others  a  uumber  of 
fmall  cells  communicating  with  each  other.  Some  of 
them  are  as  hard  as  the  wood  of  the  tree  they  grow 
on,  whilft  others  are  foft  and  fpongy ;  the  firft  being 
termed  gall-nuts,  and  the  latter  berrj-gal/s  or  apple - 
galh. 

The  general  hiftory  of  the  gall  is  this.  An  infeft  of 
the  fly  kind  is  inftrafted  by  nature  to  take  care  for  the 
fjfety  of  her  young,  by  lodging  her  eggs  in  a  woody 
fubftance,  where  they  will  be  defended  from  all  inju¬ 
ries  :  (he  for  this  purpofe  wounds  the  leaves  or  tender 
branches  of  a  tree ;  and  the  lacerated  veffels,  difchar- 
ging  their  contents,  foon  form  tumours  about  the  holes 
thus  made.  The  external  coat  of  this  excrefcence  is 
dried  by  the  air ;  and  grows  into  a  figure  which  bears 
fome  refemblance  to  the  bow  of  an  arch,  or  the  round- 
nefs  of  a  kernel.  This  little  ball  receives  its  nutri¬ 
ment,  growth,  and  vegetation,  as  the  other  parts  of 
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the  tree,  by  flow  degrees,  and  is  what  we  call  the  gall-  Gall, 
nut.  The  worm  that  is  hatched  under  this  fpacious  Galland; 
Vault,  finds  in  the  fubftance  of  the  ball,  which  is  as  yet 
very  tender,  a  fubfiftence  fuitable  to  its  nature  ;  gnaws 
and  digefts  it  till  the  time  comes  for  its  transformation 
to  a  nymph,  and  from  that  ftate  of  exiftence  changes 
into  a  fly.  After  this,  the  infeft,  perceiving  itfelf  du¬ 
ly  provided  with  all  things  requifite,  difengages  itfelf 
foon  from  its  confinement,  and  takes  its  flight  into  the 
open  air.  The  cafe,  however,  is  not  fimilar  with  re- 
fpeft  to  the  gall-nut  that  grows  in  autumn.  The 
cold  weather  frequently  comes  on  before  the  worm  is  , 
transformed  into  a  fly,  or  before  the  fly  can  pierce 
through  its  inclofure.  The  nut  falls  with  the  leaves: 
and  although  you  may  imagine  that  the  fly  which  lies 
within  is  loft,  yet  in  reality  it  is  not  fo  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  its  being  covered  up  fo  clofe,  is  the  means  of  its 
prefervation.  Thus  it  fpeuds  the  winter  in  a  warm 
houfe,  where  every  crack  and  cranny  of  the  nut  is  well 
(topped  up  ;  and  lies  buried  as  it  were  under  a  heap  of 
leaves,  which  preferves  it  from  the  injuries  of  the  wea¬ 
ther.  This  apartment,  however,  though  fo  commo¬ 
dious  a  retreat  in  the  winter,  is  a  perfedt  prifon  in  the 
fpring.  The  fly,  roufed  out  of  its  lethargy  by  the  firft 
heats,  breaks  its  way  through,  and  ranges  where  it 
pleafes.  A  very  fmall  aperture  is  fofficient,  fince  at 
this  time  the  fly  is  hut  a  diminutive  creature.  Befides, 
the  ringlets  whereof  its  body  is  compofed,  dilate  and 
become  pliant*  in  the  paffage. 

Oak-galls  put,  in  a  very  fmall  quantity,  into  a So¬ 
lution  of  vitriol  in  water,  though  but  a  very  weak  one, 
give  it  a  purple  or  violet  colour  :  which,  as  it  grows 
itronger,  becomes  black  ;  and  on  this  property  depends 
the  art  of  making  our  writing-ink,  as  alfo  the  arts  of 
dying  and  dreffing  leather,  and  other  manufadtures. 

See  Iuit. 

Galls  :are  very  ftrong  aftrrngents,  and  give  out  their 
faftringent  virtue  very  readily  both  to  water  and  fpirit. 

From  two  ounces  of  galls,  14  drachms  of  aftringent 
extrafl  were  obtained  by  water,  and  between  12  and 
13  with  fpirit.  In  medicine  they  are  rarely  ufed. 

Gall  (St),  a  confiderabk  town  in  Swiflerland,  and 
in  the  Upper  Thurgow,  with  a  rich  and  celebrated  ab¬ 
bey,  whofe  abbot  is  a  prince  cff  the  empire.  This  place 
has  for  fome  time  been  a  republic,  in  alliance  with  the 
Cantons.  It  is  not  very  large  ;  but  is  well  built,  neat, 
populous.  It  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  who 
are  chiefly  employed  in  the  linen  mannfadture  ;  and 
make  annually',  it  is  faid,  40,000  pieces  of  linen,  of  200 
ells  each  ;  which  renders  it  one  of  the  ricbeft  towns  in 
Swiflerland.  The  inhabitants  are  Froteftantsj  for 
which  reafort  there  are  often  great  cpntefts  between 
them  and  the  abbey,  about  religious  affairs.  It  is. 
feated  in  a  narrow  barren  valley*  between  two  moun¬ 
tains,  and  upon  two  fmall  ftreams.  E.  Long.  29.  5, 

N.  Lar.  47.  38. 

GALL  AND  (Athony),  a  learned  antiquarian,, 
memberof  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions,  and  jjrofeflbr  of 
Arabic  in  the  Royal  College  of  Paris,  was  born  of 
poor  parents  at  Rollo,  a  village  in  Picardy,  Having 
ftudied  at  the  Sorbonne  and  other  univerfmes,  he  tra¬ 
velled  into  the  eaft  ;  where  he  acquired  great  (kill  in  the 
Arabic  tongue,  and  in  the  manners  of  the  Mahome¬ 
tans,  He  wrote  feveral  works;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1,  An  account  of  the  death  of  Sultan  Of- 

m  an. 
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Gallant  man,  and  the  coronation  of  the  fultaii  Mnftapha.  2.  A 
§  collection  of  maxims,  drawn  from  the  works  of  the  O- 

a  ey' _ rientals.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  origin  of  coffee.  4.  The 

Arabian  nights  entertainments,  & c. 

GALLANT,,  or  Galant,  a  French  term  adopted 
into  our  language,  and  fignifying  polite,  civil,  and  well- 
bred,  with  a  difpofition  to  pleafe,  particularly  the  la¬ 
dies.  It  alfo  fignifies  brave  or  courageous. 

GALLERY,  in  architecture,  a  covered  place  in  a 
houfe,  much  longer  than  broAd,  and  ufually  in  the 
wings  of  a  building;  its  ufe  being  chiefly  to  walk  in. 

.  GALLERIES,  in  gardening,  are  certain  orna¬ 
ments  made  with  trees  of  different  kinds  ;  which  are 
very  common  in  all  the  French  gardens,  but  are  feldom 
introduced  into  the  Britilh  ones,  efpecially  fince  the 
tafte  for  clipped  trees  has  been  exploded.  For  thofe, 
however,  who  may  Hill  choofe  to  have  them,  Mr  Miller 
gives  the  following  directions. 

In  order  to  make  a  gallery  in  a  garden  with  porti¬ 
coes  and  arches,  a  line  muff  firft  be  drawn  of  the  length 
yon  defign  the  gallery  to  be  ;  which  being  done,  it  is 
to  be  planted  with,  hornbeam,  as  the  foundation  of  the 
gallery.  The  management  of  galleries  is  not  difficult. 
They  require  only  to  be  digged  round  about;  and 
fheared  a  little  when  there  is  occalion.  The  chief  cu- 
riofity  required  is  in  the  ordering  the  . forepart  of  the 
gallery,  and  .in  forming  the  arches.  Each  pillar  of  the 
porticoes  or  arches  ought  to  be  four  feet  diftant  from 
another,  and  the  gallery  12  feet  high  and  10  feet  wide, 
that  there  may  be  room  for  two  or  three  perfons  to 
walk  abreaft.  When  the  hornbeams  are  grown  to  the 
height  of  three  feet,  the  diffance  of  the  pillars  well  re¬ 
gulated,  and  the  ground-work  of  the  gallery  finilhed, 
the  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  form  the  frontifpiece  ;  to 
perforin  which,  you  mult  ftop  the  hornbeam  between 
two  pillars  for  that  purpofe,  which  forms  the  arch.  As 
it  grows,  you  mutt  with  your  ffieers  cut  off  thofe 
boughs  which  outlhoot  the  others.  In  time  they  will 
grow  ftrong,  and  may  be  kept  in  form  by  the  iheers. 
Portico-galleries  may  be  covered  with  lime-trees. 

Gallery,  in  fortification,  a  covered  walk  a-crofs 
the  ditch  of  a  town,  made  of  ftrong  beams,  covered 
over  with  planks,  and  loaded  with  earth :  fome- 
times  it  is  covered  with  raw  hides,  to  defend  it  from  the 
artificial  fires  of  the  befieged. 

Gallery  of  a  Mine ,  is  a  narrow  paffage  or  branch 
of  a  mine  carried  on  under  ground  to  a  work  defigned 
to  be  blown  up.  See  Mine. 

Gallery,  in  a  fhip,  that  beautiful  frame,  which  is 
made  in  the  form  pf  a  balcony,  at  the  ftern  of  a  (hip 
without  board;  into  which  there  is  a  paffage  out  of  the 
admiral’s  or  captain’s  cabbin,  and  is  for  the  ornament 
of  the  (hip. 

GALLEY,  a  kind  of  low  flat-built  veffel,  furnilhed 
with  one  deck,  and  navigated  with  fails  and  oars,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  Mediterranean.  By  the  Greek  authors 
under  the  eaftern  empire,  this  kind  of  veffel  was  called 
yuKa-ta  and  y-xMiat ;  and  by  the  Latin  authors  of  the  fame 
lime,  galea;,  whence,  according  to  fome,  the  modern 
denomination.  Some  fay  it  was  called  galea ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  a  calk  or  helmet  which  it  carried  on  its  prow, 
as  Ovid  atteils,  de  Tri/lib.  The  French  call  it  galere; 
by  reafon,  they  fay,  that  the  top  of  the  mails  is  ufually 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  hat,  which  the  Italians  call  galero. 
Others  derive  both  galea ,  and  galere ,  from  a  filh  by 
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the  Greeks  called  yaKfarnc,  or  and  by  US  the  Galk?  * 

fword-fjh,  which  this  veffel  refembles.  Laftly,  others  Ga  *'  , 
derive  the  galley ,  galea ,  galere ,  galeajfe ,  &c.  from 
the  Syriac  and  Chaldee  gaul,  and  gallin,  a  man  ex- 
pofed  on  the  water  in  a  veffel  of  wood. 

The  largeft  fort  of  thefe  veffels  is  employed  only 
by  the  Venetians.  They  are  commonly  162  feet 
long  above,  and  1 33  feet  by  the  keel  ;  32  feet 

wide,  with  23  feet  length  of  ftern-poft.  They  are 
furnilhed  with  three  malls,  and  32  banks  of  oars  ; 
every  bank  containing  two  oars,  and  every  Oar  being 
managed  by  fix  or  feven  (laves,  who  are  ufually  chained 
thereto.  In  the  fore  part  they  have  three  little  bat-, 
teries  of  cannon,  of  which  the  loweft  is  of  two  36 
pounders,  the  fecund  of  two  24  pounders,  and  the  up- 
permoft  of  two  2  pounders:  three  18  pounders  are  alfo 
planted  on  each  quarter.  The  complement  of  men  for 
one  of  thefe  galleys  is  1000  or  1200.  They  are 
efteemed  extremely  convenient  for  bombarding  or  mak¬ 
ing  a  defcent  upon  an  enemy’s  coaft,  as  drawing  but 
little  water;  and  having  by  their  oars  frequently  the 
advantage  of  a  (hip  of  war,  in  light  winds  or  calms, 
by  cannonading  the  latter  near  the  furface  of  the  water ; 
by  fcouring  her  whole  length  with  their  Ihot,  and  at 
the  fame  time  keeping  on  her  quarter  or  bow,  fo  as  to 
be  out  of  the  direction  of  her  cannon. 

The  galleys  next  in  fize  to  thefe,  which  are  alfo 
called  half-galleys ,  are  from  120  to  130  feet  long,  18 
feet  broad,  and  9  or Yo  feet  deep.  They  have  two 
malls,  which  may  be  ftruck  at  pleafure;  and  are  fur¬ 
nilhed  with  two  large  lateen  fails,  and  five  pieces  of 
cannon.  They  have  commonly  25  banks  of  oars,  as 
defcribed  above.  A  fize  ftill  lefs  than  thefe  are  called 
quarter- galleys ,  carrying  from  12  to  16  banks  of  oars. 

There  are  very  few  galleys  now  befides  thefe  in  the 
Mediterranean,  which  are  found  by  experience  to  be  of 
little  utility  except  in  fine  weather;  a  circumftance 
which  renders  their  fervice  extremely  precarious.  They 
generally  keep  clofe  under  the  (hore,  but  fometimes 
venture  out  to  fea  to  perform  a  fummer  cruife. 

Galley-  Worm,  in  zoology,  an  infeCt  known  by  moll 
writers  under  the  name  of  lulus.  It  is  a  land-infeCl, 
with  a  long  body,  compofed  of  a  great  number  of  rings, 
and  furnilhed  with  many  feet.  It  is  found  very  fre¬ 
quently  in  gardens  ;  and,  when  touched,  has  the  power 
.of  rolling  ltfelf  up  into  a  ball.  This  animal  is  very 
common  among  us,  and  is  by  fome  referred  to  the  fco- 
lopendras,  but  improperly :  for  though  they  agree  in 
the  great  number  of  legs,  ours  is  a  harmlefs  animal ; 
whereas  the  fcolopendrae  are  mifchie  vous  creatures,  armed 
with  dangerous  forceps.  It  is  fuppofed  by  Lifter,  that 
this  fort  of  animal,  common  with  us,  would  on  diftil- 
lation  yield  the  fame  fort  of  animal-acid  that  is  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  ant.  The  reafon  of  the  conjecture  is, 
that  the  ant  and  this  creature  agree  in  emitting  a  (harp 
and  pungent  fmell  op  being  bruifed  ;  but  thefe  are  not 
eafily  procured  in  fufficient  plenty  to  make  the  experi¬ 
ment,  as  they  ^re  not  gregarious  like  the  ants. 

GALLI,  in  antiquity,  the  priefts  of  the  goddefs 
Cybele.  They'  were  eunuchs;  and  took  their  name  from 
Gallus,  a  river  in  Phrygia. 

When  a  youth  was  to  be  initiated  into  this  order, 
the  cuftom  was  to  throw  off  his  cloaths,  to  run  crying 
aloud  into  the  midft  of  the  troop,  and  then  drawing  a 
fword  to  caftrate  himfelf :  after  this,  he  ran  about  the 
ftrectr, 
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Gall'can  ftreets,  carrying  in  his  hands  the  marks  of  his  mutila- 
ti.  tion;  which  he  was  to  throw  into  a  houfe,  and  in  that 
Ga>liot'  .  houfe  to  put  on  a  woman’s  drefs. 

GALLICAN,  any  thing  belonging  to  France : 
thus  the  term  Galilean  cburch  denotes  the  church  of 
France,  or  the  affembly  of  the  clergy  of  that  king¬ 
dom. 

GALLICISM,  a  mode  of  fpeech  peculiar  to  the 
French  language,  and  contrary  to  the  rules  of  gram¬ 
mar  in  other  languages. 

GALLlN^E,  in  ornithology,  an  order  of  birds.  See 
Zoology. 

GALLINACIOUS,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
birds  of  the  order  of  the  gallinae. 

GALLING,  or  Excoriation,  in  medicine.  See 
Excoriation. 

Galling  of  aHorfe's  back ;  a  diforder  occafioned 
by  heat,  and  the  chafing  or  pinching  of  the  faddle. 

In  order  to  prevent  it,  fome  take  a  hind’s  {kin  well 
garnilhed  with  hair,  and  fit  it  neatly  under  the  pannel 
of  the  faddle,  fo  that  the  hairy  fide  may  be  next  the 
horfe. 

When  ahorfe’s  back  is  galled  upon  a  journey,  take 
out  a  little  of  the  ftu fifing  of  the  pannel  over  the  fwell- 
ing,  and  few  apiece  of  foft  white  leather  on  the  infide 
of  the  pannel :  anoint  the  part  with  fait  butter,  and 
every  evening  wipe  it  clean,  rubbing  it  till  it  grow 
foft,  anointing  it  again  with  butter,  or,  for  want  of 
that,  with  greafe:  wafli  the  fweiling,  or  hurt,  every 
evening  with  cold  water  and  foap  5  and  ftrew  it  with 
fait,  which  {hould  be  left  on  till  the  horfe  be  faddled 
in  the  morning. 

GALLION,  or  Galleon,  in  naval  affairs,  a  fort 
of  (hips  employed  in  the  commerce  of  the  Weft  Indies. 
The  Spaniards  fend  annually  two  fleets ;  the  one  for 
Mexico,  which  they  call  the  flota  ;  and  the  other  for 
Peru,  which  they  call  th t  gallions  See  Flota. 

By  a  general  regulation  made  in  Spain,  it  has  been 
eftablifhed,  that  there  {hould  be  twelve  men  of  war, 
and  five  tenders,  annually  .fitted  out  for  the  armada  or 
galleons;  eight  {hips  of  fix  hundred  tons  burden  each, 
and  three  tenders,  one  of  an  hundred  tons,  for  the 
iflarid  Margarita,  and  two  of  eighty  each,  to  follow 
the  armada ;  for  the  New  Spain  fleet,  two  (hips  of  fix 
hundred  tons  each,  and  two  tenders  of  eighty  each  ; 
and  for  the  Honduras  fleet,  two  (hips  of  five  hundred 
tons  each  :  and,  in  cafe  no  fleet  happened  to  fail  any 
year,  three  gallions  and  a  tender  {hould  befenttoNew 
Spain  for  the  plate. 

They  are  appointed  to  fail  from  Cadiz  in  January, 
that  they  may  arrive  at  Porto- Bello  about  the  middle 
of  April ;  where,  the  fair  being  over,  they  may  take 
aboard  the  plate,  and  be  at  Havannah  with  it  about 
the  middle  of  June ;  where  they  are  joined  by  the 
flota,  that  they  may  return  to  Spain  with  the  greater 
fafety. 

GALLIOT,  afmall  galley  defigned  only  for  chace, 
carrying  but  one  mail  and  two  pattereroes;  it  can 
both  fail  and  row,  and  has  16  or  20  oars.  All  the 
feamen  on  board  are  foldiers,  aodeach  has  a  mufket  by 
him  on  quitting  his  oar. 

GALLIPOLI,  a  fea-port  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  and  in  the  Terra-di- Otranto,  with 
a  bifliop’s  fee,  a  fort,  and  a  harbour.  It  is  featedon 
a  rock*  furrounded  by  the  fea*  and  which  is  joined  to 
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the  firm  land  by  a  bridge.  E.  Long.  18.  10.  N.  Lat.  Gallipoli 
40.  20.  | 

Gallipoli,  a  fea-port  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  Gal!on- 
in  the  province  of  Romania,  feated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  fea  of  Marmora,  with  a  good  harbour,  and  a  bi¬ 
fliop’s  fee.  It  contains  about  3  0,000  Turks,  3500 
Greeks,  befides  a  great  number  of  Jews.  The  bazar, 
or  bezeftein,  the  place  where  merchandizes  are  fold, 
is  a  handfome  ftru&ure,  with  domes  covered  with  lead. 

It  is  an  open  place,  and  has  no  other  defence  than  a 
paltry  fquare  caftle.  The  houfes  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  have  doors  not  above  three  feet  and  a  half  high, 
to  prevent  the  Turks  riding  into  their  houfes.  E. 

Long.  26.  59.  N.  Lat.  40.  30. 

GALLIUM,  lady’s  bed-straw;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  a  great  many  fpecies,  of  which  the 
moft  remarkable  is  the  verum,  or  yellow  lady’s  bed- 
ftraw.  It  grows  commonly  in  dry  ground,  and  on 
road-fides.  The  flowers  will  coagulate  boiling  milk  ; 
and  the  beft  Cheftiire  cheefe  is  faid  to  be  prepared 
with  them.  The  French  preferibe  them  in  hyfteric 
and  epileptic  cafes.  Boiled  in  alum-water,  they  tinge 
wool  yellow.  The  roots  dye  a  red  not  inferior  to 
madder  ;  for  which  purpofe  they  are  ufed  in  the  ifland 
of  Jura. — In  the  Edinburgh  medical  commentaries  we 
have  accounts  of  fome  violent  fcorbutic  complaints 
being  cured  by  the  juice  of  this  plant — Sheep  and 
goats  eat  the  plant ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it ;  cows 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

GALLO,  an  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  near  the 
fea-coaft  of  Peru,  in  South  America,  which  was  the 
firft  place  poffeffed  by  the  Spaniards  when  they  at¬ 
tempted  the  conqueft  of  Peru;  it  is  alfo  the  place 
where  the  bucaneers  ufed  to  come  for  wood  and  wa¬ 
ter,  and  to  refit  their  veffels,  when  they  were  in  thefe 
parts.  W.  Long.  50.  o.  N.  Lat.  2.  30. 

GALLOIS  (John),  born  at  Paris  in  1632,  was 
an  univerfal  fcholar;  but  chiefly  noted  for  having  been, 
in  conjun&ion  with  M.  de  Sallo  who  formed  the  plan> 
the  firft  publilher  of  the  Journal  des  Sfavans.  The 
firft  journal  was  publilhed  January  yth  1665  ;  but  thefe 
gentlemen  criticifed  new  works  fo  rigoroufly,  that  the 
whole  tribe  of  authors  united  and  cried  it  dowm.  De 
Sallo  declined  entirely  after  the  publication  of  the 
third  number :  but  Gallois  ventured  to  fend  out  a 
fourth,  on  January  4th  t666;  though  not  without  a 
moft  humble  advertifement  at  the  beginning,  wherein 
it  was  declared,  that  the  author  “  would  not  prefume 
to  criticife,  but  fimply  give  an  account  of  the  books.” 

This,  with  the  protection  of  Mr  Colbert,  who  was 
greatly  taken  with  the  work,  gradually  reconciled  the 
public  to  it :  and  thus  began  literary  journals,  which 
have  been  continued  from  that  time  to  this,  under  va¬ 
rious  titles,  and  by  various  writers.  Gallois  conti¬ 
nued  his  journal  to  the  year  1674,  when  more  impor¬ 
tant  occupations  obliged  him  to  turn  it  over  to  other 
hands.  M.  Colbert  had  taken  him  into  the  houfe  to 
teach  him  Latin  ;  and  when  he  loft  his  patron  in  1 683, 
he  was  firft  made  librarian  to  the  king,  and  then 
Greek  profeffor  in  the  royal  college,  He  died  in 
1707. 

GALLON,  a  meafure  of  capacity  both  for  dry  and 
liquid  things,  containing  four  quarts.  But  thefe  quarts* 
and  confequenlly  the  gallon  itfelf,  are  different,  ac¬ 
cording 
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cording  to  the  quality  of  the  thing  meafnred  :  For  in-  wasfent  to  the  Indies  by  king  Emanuel :  he  returned 
ftance,  the  wine-gallon  contains  231  cubic  inches,  and  in  1502,  and  failed  thither  again  with  13  veffei*  richly 
holds  eight  pounds  averdupoisof  pure  water;  the  beer  laden.  He  was  made  viceroy  of  the  Indies  by  king  . 
and  ale  gallon  contains  281  folid  inches,  and  holds  ten  John  III.;  and  died  at  Cochin,  on  the  24th  of  Decern- 
pounds  three  ounces  and  a  quarter  averdupois  of  wa-  ber  1525.  Don  Stephen  and  Don  Chriftopher  de  Ga- 
ter ;  and  the  gallon  for  corn,  meal,  &c.  272-3:  cubic  ma,  his  fons,  were  alfo  viceroys  of  the  Indies,  andee- 
inches,  and  holds  nine  pounds  thirteen  ounces  of  pure  lebrated  in  hiltory. 

water.  GAMBIA,  a  large  river  of  Negroeland  in  Africa, 

GALLOWAY,  a  county  of  Scotland,  which  gives  generally  fuppofed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Niger,  bee 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  noble  family  of  Nile,  Niger,  and  Senegal. 

Stuart.  It  is  divided  into  two  diftri&s ;  the  welt ern,  GAMBOGE,  is  a  concreted  vegetable  juice,  the 
called  Upper  Galloway,  being  the  fame  with  Wig-  produce  of  two  trees,  both  called  by  the  Indians  ca - 
tonlhire  ;  and  the  ealtern,  or  flewartry  of  Kirkud-  racapulli,  and  is  partly  of  a  gummy  and  partly  of  a 
bright,  called  Lower  Galloway.  See  Kircudbright  refmous  nature.  It  is  brought  to  us  either- in  form  of 
and  Wigtonshire.  orbicular  mafles,  or  of  cylindrical  rolls  of  various  (izes; 

GALWAY,  or  Galloway,  a  county  of  Ireland,  and  is  of  a  denfe,  compad,  and  firm  texture,  and  of 
which  is  $2  miles  in  length,  and  42  in  breadth,  bound-  a  beautiful  yellow.  It  is  chiefly  brought  to  us  from 
ed  by  the  counties  of  Clare,  Tipperary,  King’s  Coun-  Cambaja,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  called  alfo  Cambodja, and 
ty,  Rofcommon,  and  the  fea.  The  river  Shannon  Cambogia  ;  and  from  thence  it  has  obtained  its  names  of 
wafhes  the  frontiers  of  the  eaft  and  fouth-eaft,  and  cambadium ,  cambogtum ,  and gatubsgium. 
farms  a  lake  feveral  miles  in  length.  There  is  another  As  a  pigment,  it  makes  a  beautiful  yellow,  which 
great  lake,  called  Corbis,  or  Carib,  which  is  near  20  is  much  ufed  by  the  painters.  Dr  Lewis  fays,  that 
miles  long,  and  five  broad.  The  county  contains  it  makes  a  beautiful  and  durable  citron  yellow  ftain 
15,420  houfes,  136  pari/hes,  17  baronies,  and  13  bo-  upon  marble,  whether  rubbed  in  fubftance  on  the  hot 
roughs;  and  fends  eight  members  to  parliament.  The  ftone,  or  applied,  as  dragon’s-blood  fometimes  is,  in 
capital  town  is  of  the  fame  name.  form  of  a  fpirituous  tindlure.  When  it  is  applied  on 

Galway,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  the  cold  marble,  the  ftone  is  afterwaids  to  be  heated,  to 

fame  name,  and  province  of  Connaught,  of  which  it  is  make  the  colour  penetrate. 

the  capital.  It  is  furrounded  with  ftrong  walls,  has  Gamboge  is  commonly  called  &  gum,  but  improper- 
large  ftraight  ftreets,  and  the  houfes  arc  generally  well  ly.  It  appears  to  be  wholly  refinous  or  fulphureous ; 
built  with  ftone.  It  ha*  a  good  trade  into  foreign  fince  fpirit  of  wine  diffolves  it  almoit  entirely,  and  wa- 
parts,  on  account  of  its  harbour,  which  is  defended  by  ter,  though  it  feparates  its  parts  and  keeps  them  fuf- 
a  fort.  It  is  feated  on  the  bay  of  Galway  on  the  we-  pended,  yet  does  not  diffo’ve  them  at  all,  nor  is  by 
Hern  ocean,  30  miles  weft  of  Atlilone,  aud  too  weft  any  means  a  folvent  for  it.  It  is  alfo  very  inflammable, 

of  Dublin.  W.  Long.  9.  10.  N.  Lat.  53.  12.  and  melts  with  a  very  gentle  heat.  If  mixed  with  an 

GALLOWS,  an  inftrument  of  punilhment,  where-  equal  quantity  of  fait  of  tartar,  it  readily  diffolves  in 
on  perfons  convi&ed  capitally  of  felony,  &c.  are  exe-  common  water  by  a  few  hours  digeilion.  This  foln* 
cuted  by  hanging.  tion,  if  kept  ovtr  the  fire,  foon  becomes  a  fort  of  fmooth 

Among  our  anceftors  it  was  called  furca,  “  fork  ;”  glue  or  jelly.  This  is  fometimes  done  with  a  view  to 
a  name  by  which  it  is  ftill  denominated  abroad,  parti-  correft  the  deleterious  qualities  of  gamboge  taken  in- 
cularly  in  France  and  Italy.  In  this  latter  country,  wardly,  in  which  cafe  it  occafions  violent  vomitings 
the  reafon  of  the  name  ftill  fubfifts  ;  the  gallows  be-  and  purgings.  But  the  moft  effectual  method  of  cor¬ 
ing  a  real  fork  drove  into  the  ground,  acrofs  the  legs  reding  this  and  other  refinous  purgatives,  is  by  tritu- 
whereof  is  laid  a  beam,  to  which  the  rope  is  tied.  See  rating  them  well  with  three  or  four  times  their  weight 
Furca.  of  white  fugar,  by  which  means  they  are  rendered  fo- 

GALLUS  (Cornelius),  an  ancient  Roman  poet,  luble  in  water,  and  incapable  of  adhering  to  the  villous 
born  at  Forum  Julium,  now  called  Frejus ,  in  France,  coats  of  the  intertines. 

He  was  a  particular  favourite  with  Auguftns  Caefar,  GAME,  in  general,  fignifies  any  diverfion,  or  fport, 
who  made  him  governor  of  Egypt :  but  his  mal-  that  is  performed  with  regularity,  and  reftrained  to  cer- 
adminiftration  there  occafioned  his  banifliment,  and  tain  rules.  See  Gaming. 

the  lofs  of  his  eftate  ;  for  grief  of  which  he  put  an  Games  are  ufually  diliinguilhed  into  thofe  of  exef- 
end  to  his  own  life.  He  wrote  four  books  of  love-  cife  and  addrefs,  and  thofe  of  hazard.  To  the  firft  be- 
clegies ;  and  Virgil  has  complimented  him  in  many  long  chefs,  tennis,  billiards,  &c.  and  to  the  latter 

places-  thofe  performed  with  cards  or  dice,  as  back-gammon, 

Gallus,  or  Cock,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus.  ombre,  picquet,  whift,  &c.  See  Back- Gammon,  &c. 
GALLY,  in  printing,  a  frame  into  which  the  Games,  in  antiquity,  were  public  diverfions,  exhi- 
compofitor  empties  the  lines  out  of  his  compofing-  bited  on  folemri  occafions.  Such,  among  the  Greeks, 

Hick,  and  in  which  lie  tics  up  the  page  when  it  is  were  the  Olympic,  Pythian,  Ifthmian,  Nemean,  & c. 

Completed.  .  games  ;  and,  among  the  Romans,  the  Apollin3rian, 

The  gaily  is  formed  of  an  oblong  fquare  board,  with  Circenfian,  Capitoliue,  &c.  games.  See  Olympic, 
a  ledge  on  three  fides,  and  a  groove  to  admit  a  falfc  Pythian,  &c. 

bottom  called  a gally-Jlice.  Game,  in  law,  fignifies  birds,  or  prey,  taken  orkill- 

GAMA  (Vafco  de),  a  Portuguefe  admiral,  cele-  ed  by  fowling  or  hunting. 

^or  difeovery  of  the  Eaft  Indies  by  the  Cape  The  property  of  fuch  animals  feta  natura  as  are 
of  Good  Hope,  was  born  atSynes;  and,  in  1497,  known  under  the  denomination  of  game,  with  the  right 
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of  purfuing,  taking,  and  deftroying  them,  is  veiled 
in  the  king  alone)  and  from  him  derived  to  fuch  of  his 
fubjedls  as  have  received  the  grants  of  a  chace,  a  park, 
or  a  free  warren. 

By  the  law  of  nature,  indeed,  every  man,  from  the 
prince  to  the  peafant,  has  an  equal  right  of  purfuing, 
and  taking  to  his  own  ufe,  all  fuch  creatures  as  are 
ferx  naturee,  and  therefore  the  property  of  nobody, 
but  liable  to  be  feifed  by  the  firft  occupant.  But  it 
follows  from  the  very  end  and  conftitution  of  fociety, 
that  this  natural  right,  as  well  as  many  others  belong¬ 
ing  to  man  as  an  individual,  may  be  retrained  by  po- 
fitive  laws  enabled  for  reafons  of  ftate,  or  for  the  fnp- 
pofed  benefit  of  the  community.  This  reftri&ion  may 
be  either  with  refpeft  to  the  place  in  which  this  right 
may,  or  may  not,  be  exercifed;  with  refpeft  to  the 
animals  that  are  the  fubjedls  of  this  right  ;  or  with  re- 
fpedl  to  the  perfons  allowed  or  forbidden  to  exercife  it. 
And,  in  confequence  of  this  authority,  we  find  that  the 
municipal  Jaws  of  many  nations  have  exerted  fuch 
power  of  reftraint ;  have  in  general  forbidden  the  en¬ 
tering  on  another  man’s  grounds,  for  any  caufe,  with¬ 
out  the  owner’s  leave  5  have  extended  their  protedlion 
to  fuch  particular  animals  as  are  ufually  the  objedls  of 
purfuit  ;  and  have  inverted  the  prerogative  of  hunting 
and  taking  fuch  animals,  in  the  fovereign  of  the  ftate 
only,  and  fuch  as  he  ftiall  authorize.  Many  rea¬ 
fons  have  concurred  for  making  thefe  conftitutions : 
as,  1.  For  the  encouragement  of  agriculture  and  im¬ 
provement  of  lands,  by  giving  every  man  an  exclu- 
five  dominion  over  his  own  foil.  2.  For  the  preferva-. 
tion  of  the  feveral  fpecies  of  thefe  animals,  which 
would  foon  be  extirpated  by  a  general  liberty.  3.  For 
prevention  of  idlenefs  and  diflipation  in  hulbandmen, 
artificers,  and  others  of  lower  rank  5  which  would  be 
the  unavoidable  confequence  of  univerfal  licence.  4.  For 
prevention  of  popular  infurredtions  and  refiftance  to 
the  government,  by  difarming  the  bulk  of  the  people: 
which  laft  is  a  reafon  oftener  meant  than  avowed,  by 
the  .makers  of  foreft  or  game  laws.  Nor,  certainly,  in 
thefe  prohibitions  is  there  any  natural  injuftice,  as  fome 
have  weakly  enough  fuppofed  :  fince,  as  Puffendorf 
oblerves,  the  law  does  not  hereby  take  from  any  man 
his  prefent  property,  or  what  was  alieady  his  own  ;  but 
barely  abridges  him  of  one  means  of  acquiring  a  future 
property,  that  of  occupancy  ;  which  indeed  the  law 
of  nature  would  allow  him,  but  of  which  the  laws  of 
fociety  have  in  moll  inftances  very  juftly  and  reafonably 
deprived  him. 

Yet,  however  defenfible  thefe  provifions  in  general 
may  be,  on  the  footing  of  reafon,  or  juftice,  or  civil  po¬ 
licy,  we  mull,  notwithftanding,  acknowledge,  that,  in 
their  prefent  lhape,  they  owe  their  immediate  original 
to  flavery.  It  is  not  till  after  the  irruption  of  the  nor¬ 
thern  nations  into  the  Roman  empire,  that  we  read  of 
any  other  prohibitions,  than  that  natural  one  of  not 
fporting  on  any  private  grounds  without  the  owner’s 
leave. 

With  regard  to  the  rife  and  original  of  our  prefent 
civil  prohibitions,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  foreft  and 
game  laws  were  introduced  into  Europe  at  the  fame 
time,  and  by  the  fame  policy,  as  gave  birth  to  the 
feodal  fyftem  ;  when  thofe  fwarms  of  barbarians  iffued 
from  their  northern  hive,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
moll  of  the  prefent  kingdom*  of  Europe,  on  the  ruins 
Vol.  V. 
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of  the  weftern  empire.  For  when  a  conquering  gene¬ 
ral  came  to  fettle  the  ceconomy  of  a  vanquilhed  coun¬ 
try,  and  to  part  it  out  among  his  foldiers  or  feudatories, 
who  were  to  render  him  military  fervice  for  fuch  dona¬ 
tions  ;  it  behoved  him,  in  order  to  fecure  his  new  ac- 
quifitions,  to  keep  the  rujlici  or  natives  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  all  who  were  not  his  military  tenants,  in  as 
low  a  condition  as  poffible,  and  efpecially  to  prohibit 
them  the  ufe  of  arms.  Nothing  could  do  this  more 
effe&ually  than  a  prohibition  of  hunting  and  fporting: 
and  therefore  it  was  the  policy  of  the  conqueror  to  re- 
ferve  thi3  right  to  himfelf,  and  fuch  on  whom  he  Ihould 
bellow  it  ;  which  were  only  his  capital  feudatories,  or 
greater  barons.  And,  accordingly,  we  find,  in  the 
feudal  conftitutions,  one  and  the  fame  law  prohibiting 
the  rujlici  in  general  from  carrying  arms,  and  alfo 
proferibing  the  ufe  of  nets,  fnares,  or  other  engines 
for  deftroying  the  game.  This  exclufive  privilege  well 
fuited  the  martial  genius  of  the  conquering  troops, 
who  delighted  in  a  fport  which  in  its  purfuit  and 
Daughter  bore  fome  refemblance  to  war.  Vita  omnis 
(fays  Caefar,  fpeakingof  the  ancient  Germans)  in  ve~ 
nationibus  atque  in  Jludiis  rei  militaris  conjijlit.  And 
Tacitus  in  like  manner  obferves,  that  quoties  bella  non 
inuent,  multum  venatibus,  plus  per  otium  tranfsgunt. 
And  indeed,  like  fome  of  their  modern  fucceffors,  they 
had  no  other  amufement  to  entertain  their  vacant 
hours  ;  they  defpifing  all  arts  as  effeminate,  and  ha¬ 
ving  no  other  learning,  than  was  couched  in  fuch  rude 
ditties  as  were  fung  at  the  folemn  caroufals  which  fuc- 
ceeded  thefe  ancient  huntings.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  in  thofe  nations  where  the  feodal  policy  remains 
the  molt  uncorrupted,  the  foreft  or  game  laws  continue 
in  their  higheft  rigour.  In  France,  all  game  is  pro¬ 
perly  the  king’s  5  and  in  fome  parts  of  Germany  it  is 
death  for  a  peafant  to  be  found  hunting  in  the  woods 
of  the  nobility. 

With  us  in  Britain,  alfo,  hunting  has  ever  been  e- 
fteemed  a  moft  princely  diverfion  and  exercife.  The 
whole  ifland  was  replenifhed  with  all  forts  of  game  in 
the  times  of  the  Britons;  who  lived  in  a  wild  and  pa- 
ftoral  manner,  without  inolofing  or  improving  their 
grounds ;  and  derived  much  of  their  fubfiftence  from 
the  chafe,  which  they  all  enjoyed  in  common.  But, 
when  hulbandry  took  place  under  the  Saxon  govern¬ 
ment,  and  lands  began  to  be  cultivated,  improved,  and 
endofed,  the  beads  naturally  fled  into  the  woody  and 
defart  trails ;  which  were  called  the  forejls ,  and,  ha¬ 
ving  never  been  difpofed  of  in  the  firft  diftribution  of 
lands,  were  therefore  held  to  belong  to  the  crown. 
Thefe  were  filled  with  great  plenty  of  game,  which 
our  royal  fportfmen  referved  for  their  own  diverfion, 
on  pain  of  a  pecuniary  forfeiture  for  fuch  as  interfered 
with  their  fovereign.  But  every  freeholder  had  the  full 
liberty  of  fporting  upon  his  own  territories,  provided 
he  abftained  from  the  king’s  forefts. 

However,  upon  the  Norman  conqueft,  a  new  doc¬ 
trine  took  place ;  and  the  right  of  purfuing  and  ta¬ 
king  all  hearts  of  chafe  or  venary,  and  fuch  other  ani¬ 
mals  as  were  accounted^we,  was  then  held  to  belong 
to  the  king,  or  to  fuch  only  as  were  authorifed  under 
him.  And  this,  as  well  upon  the  principles  of  the 
feodal  law,  that  the  king  is  the  ultimate  proprietor  of 
all  the  lands  in  the  kingdom,  they  being  all  held  of 
him  as  the  chief  lord,  or  lord  paramount  of  the  fee  ; 
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Game,  and  that  therefore  he  has  the  right  of  the  univeirfal  foil, 
to  enter  thereon,  and  to  chafe  and  take  fuch  creatures 
at  his  pieafure  :  as  alfo  upon  another  maxim  of  the 
common  law,  that  thefe  animals  are  bona  vacantia,  and, 
having  no  other  owner,  belong  to  the  king  by  bis 
prerogative.  As  therefore  the  former  reafon  was 
held  to  veil  in  the  king  a  right  to  purfue  and  take 
them  any  where  t  the  latter  was  fuppofed  to  give  the 
king,  and  fucli  as  he  fhould  authorize,  a  file  and  exclu- 
five  right. 

This  right,  thus  newly  veiled  in  the  crown,  was  ex¬ 
erted  with  the  ntmoll  rigour,  at  and  after  the  time  of 
the  Norman  eftabli(hment ;  not  only  in  the  ancient  fa¬ 
rads,  but  in  the  new  ones  which  the  conqueror  made, 
by  laying  together  vaft  tra&s  of  country,  depopulated 
for  that  purpofe,  and  referved  fblely  for  the  king’s  roy¬ 
al  diverfion  ;  in  which  were  exercifed  the  moft  horrid 
tyrannies  and  opprefiions,  under  colour  of  foreft-law, 
for  the  fake  of  prefervtng  the  beafls  of  chafe  ;  to  kill 
any  of  which,  within  the  limits  of  the  foreft,  was  as  pe¬ 
nal  as  the  death  of  a  man.  And,  in  purfuance  of  the 
fame  principle,  king  John  laid  a  total  interdict  upon 
the  'winged  as  well  as  the  four  footed  creation :  capturam 
*  M,  Paris,  avium  per  totatfi  Angliam  inter  dixit *.  The  cruel 
3°*’  and  infupportable  hardfhips,  which  thefe  foreft-laws 
created  to  the  fubjedl,  occafioned  our  anceftors  to  be 
as  zealous  for  their  reformation,  as  for  the  relaxation  of 
the  feodal  rigours  and  the  other  exa&ions  introduced 
by  the  Norman  family  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
immunities  of  carta-die  for  eft  a  as  warmly  contended  for, 
and  extorted  from  the  king  with  as  much  difficulty,  as 
thofe  of  ntagna  carta  it  ft  If.  By  this  charter,  confirm- 
t  9  Hen. Ilf.  ed  in  parliament  j*,  many  forefts  were  difafforefted,  or 
flripped  of  their  oppreffive  privileges,  and  regulations 
were  made  in.  the  regimen  of  fuch  as  remained  5  par¬ 
ticularly  killing  the  king’s  deer  was  made  no  longer  a 
capital  offence,  but  only  punifhed  by  a  fine,  imprifon- 
ment,  or  abjuration  of  the  realm-  And  by  a  variety  of 
fubfequent  ftatutes,  together  with  the  long  aqulefcence 
of  the  crown  without  exerting  the  foreft-laws,  this  pre¬ 
rogative  is  now  become  no  longer  a  grievance  to  the 
fubjeft. 

But,  as  the  king  referved  to  himfelf  the  forefis  for 
his  own  exclufive  diverfion,  fo  he  granted  out  from 
time  to  time  other  tradls  of  lands  to  his  fubjefts  under 
the  namesof  chafes  or  parks  s  or  gave  them  licence  to 
make  filch  in  their  own  grounds  ;  which  indeed  are 
fmaller  forefts  in  the  hands  of  a  fubjeft,  but  not  go¬ 
verned  by  the  foreft-laws  ;  and  by  the  common  law  no 
perfon  is  at  liberty  to  take  or  kill  any  beaib  of  chafe, 
but  fuch  as  hath  an  ancient  chafe  or  park  ;  unlefs  they 
be  alfo  hearts  of  pvey. 

As  to  all  inferior  fpecies  ofgame,  called  leafs  and 
fouls  of  1 warren;  the  liberty  of  taking  or  killing  them 
is  another  franchife  or  royalty,  derived  likewife  from 
the  crown,  and  called  free-'warren ;  a  word  which 
fignifies  prefervation  or  cuftody  :  as  the  exclufive  liber¬ 
ty  of  taking  and  killing  fifh  in  a  public  ftream  or  river 
is  called  a  free  fifhery ;  of  which,  however,  no  new 
franchife  can  at  prefent  be  granted,  by  the  exprefs  pro- 
vifion  of  magna  carta,  c.  16.  The  principal  inten¬ 
tion  of  granting  a  man  thefe  franchifes  or  liberties  was 
in  order  to  proteft  the  game,  by  giving  him  a  foie  and 
exclufive  power  of  killing  it  himfelf,  provided  he  pre¬ 
vented  other  perfons.  And  no  man,  but  he  who  has 


a  chafe  or  free  warren,  by  grant  from  the  crown,  or 
prefeription,  which  fuppofee  one,  can  Juftify  hunting  or 
{porting  uponanother  man’s  foil  ;  nor  indeed,  in  tho¬ 
rough  llri&nefs  of  common  law,  either  hunting  or 
fporting  at  all. 

However  novel  thisdo&rine  may  feem,  it  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  confequence  from  what  has  been  before  delivered  ; 
that  the  foie  right  of  taking  and  deftroying  game  be¬ 
longs  exclufively  to  the  king.  This  appears,  as  well 
from  the  liillorical  deduftion  here  made,  as  becaufe  he 
may  grant  to  his  fubjetrts  an  exclufive  right  of  taking 
them  ;  which  lie  could  not  do,  unlefs  fuch  a  right  wa3 
firft  inherent  in  himfelf.  And  hence  it  wilt  follow, 
that  no  perfon  whatever,  but  he  who  has  fuch  deriva¬ 
tive  right  from  the  crown,  is  by  common  law  entitled 
to  take  or  kill  any  beafts  of  chafe,  or  other  game  what- 
foever.  It  is  true,  that,  by  the  acqutefcence  of  the 
crown,  the  frequent  grants  of  free-warren  in  ancient 
times,  and  the  introduction  of  new  penalties  of  late  by 
certain  ftatutes  for  preferving  the  game,  this  exclufive 
prerogative  of  the  king  is  little  known  or  confidered  -r 
every  man,  that  is  exempted  from  thefe  modern  penal¬ 
ties,  looking  upon  himfelf  as  at  liberty  to  do  what  he 
pleafes  with  the  game  :  whereas  the  contrary  is  ftri&ly 
true,  that  no  man,  however  well  qualified  he  may  vul¬ 
garly  be  efteemed,  has  a  right  to  encroach  on  the  roy¬ 
al  prerogative  by  the  killing  of  game,  unlefs  he  can 
fliew  a  particular  grant  of  free-warren  ;•  or  a  preferip¬ 
tion,  which  prefumes  a  grant ;  or  feme  authority  under 
an  a&  of  parliament.  As  for  the-  lhtter,  there  are 
but  two  inftances  wherein  an  exprefs  permifiion  to  kill 
game  was  ever  given  by  ftatute ;  the  one  by  1  Jac.  I. 
c.  27..  altered  by  7  Jac.  I.  c.  11.  and  virtually  repeal¬ 
ed  by  22  and  23  Car.,  II.  c.  25.  which  gave  authori¬ 
ty,  fo  long  as  they  remained  in  force,  to  the  owners 
of  free-warren,  to  lords  of  manors,  and  to  all  freehold¬ 
ers  having  40  /.  per  annum  in  lands  of  inheritance,  or 
80/.  for  life  or  lives,  or  400/.  perfonal  eftate,  (and 
their  fervants),  to  take  partridges  and  pheafants  upon 
their  own,  or  their  mafter*s,  free-warren,  inheritance, 
or  freehold  r  the  other  by  5  Ann.  c.  14.  which  em- 
owers  lords  and  ladies  of  manors  to  appoint  game- 
eepers,  to  kill  game  for  the  ufe  of  fuch  lord  or 
lady ;  which  with  fome  alteration  ftill  fubfiflsj  and 
plainly  fuppofes  fuch  power  not  to  have  been  in  them 
before.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  thefe  game- 
laws  do  indeed  qualify  nobody,  except  in  the  inftance 
of  a  gamekeeper,  to  kill  game  :  but  only  to  fave  the 
trouble  and  formal  procefs  of  an  adlion  by  the  perfon 
injured,  who  perhaps  too  might  remit  the  offence, 
thefe  ftatutes  inflid  additional  penalties,  to  be  recover¬ 
ed  either  in  a  regular  or  fummary  way,  by  any  of  the 
king’s  fubje&s,  from  certain  perfons  of  inferior  rank, 
who  may  be  found  offending  in  this  particular.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  perfons,  eXcufed  from  theft;  ad¬ 
ditional  penalties,  are  therefore  authorifidXo  kill  game. 
The  circumfta nee  of  having  100  /.  per  annum,  and  the 
reft,  are  not  properly  qualifications,  but  exemptions. 
And  thefe  perfons,.  fo  exempted  from  the  penalties  of 
the  game-ftatutes,  are  not  only  liable  to  actions  of  tref- 
pafs  by  the  owners  of  the  land  ;  but  alfo,'  if  they  kill 
game  within  the  limits  of  any  royal  franchife,  they  are 
liable  to  the  a&ions  of  fuch  who  may  have  the  right  of 
chafe  or  free-warren  therein. 

Upon,  the  whole,  it  appears,  that  the  king,  by  his; 
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Game  prerogative,  .and  fuch  perfons  as  have,  under  his  an- 
It.  thority,  the  royal  franchise  of  ch ace,  park,  or  Freer- 
aml  °  warren  *,  are  the  only  perfons  who  may  acquire  any 
*  See  thefe  ProPerty>  however  fugitive  and  tranfitory,  in  thefe  a- 
articles.  nimals  fertc  natune,  while  living}  which  is  faid  to  be 
veiled  in  them  propter  privilegium.  And  it  mult  alfo 
be  obferved,  that  fuch  perfons  as  may  thus  lawfully 
hunt,  fifh,  or  fowl,  ratione  privileg'd,  have  only  a  qua¬ 
lified  property  in  thefe  animals :  it  not  being  abfolute 
or  permanent,  but  lading  only  fo  long  as  the  creatures 
remain  within  the  limits  of  fuch  refpeftive  franchife  or 
liberty,  and  ceafing  the  inftant  they  voluntarily  pafs 
out  of  it.  It  is  held  indeed,  that  if  a  mao  darts  any 
game  within  his  own  grounds,  and  follows  it  into  ano¬ 
ther’s,  and  kills  it  there,  the  property  remains  in  him- 
felf,  And  this  is  grounded  on  reafon  and  natural  ju- 
ftice  :  for  the  property  coulills  in  the  pofltflioii ;  which 
pofieffion  commences  by  the  finding  it  in  his  own  li¬ 
berty,  and  is  continued  by  the  immediate  purfuit.  And 
fo,  if  a  (iranger  darts  game  in  one  man’s  chafe  or  free- 
warren,  and  hunts  it  into  another  liberty,  the  proper¬ 
ty  continues  in  the  owner  of  the  chafe  or  warren  ;  this 
property  arifing  from  privilege,  and  not  being  changed 
by  the  aft  of  a  mere  llranger.  Or  if  a  man  darts 
game  on  another’s  private  grounds,  and  kills  it  there, 
the  property  belongs  to  him  in  whofe  ground  it  was 
killed,  becaufe  it  was  alfo  darted  there;  this  property 
arifing  ratione  foli.  Whereas  if,  after  being  darted 
there,  it  is  killed  in  the  grounds  of  a  third  perfon,  the 
property  belongs  not  to  the  owner  of  the  firft  ground, 
becaufe  the  property  is  local  5  nor  yet  to  the  owner  of 
the  fecorrd,  becaufe  it  was  not  darted  in  his  foil ;  but  it 
veds  in  the  perfon  who  darted  and  killed  it,tho"  guilty 
of  a  trefpafs  againft  both  the  owners.  See  the  article 
G«w-Laws. 

Q  kiw- Cock,  a  fighting  cock,  or  one  kept  for  fport; 
a  barbarous  praftice,  which  is  a  difgrace  to  any  civili¬ 
zed  nation.  See  Cock -Fighting. 

GAMELIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  nuptial  feaft, 
or  rather  facrifice,  held  in  the  ancient  Greek  families 
on  the  day  before  a  marriage  ;  thus  called,  from  a  cu- 
flom  they  had  of  (having  themfelves  on  this  occafion, 
and  pre  fen  ting  their  hair  to  fonae  deity  to  whom  they 
bad  particular  obligations. 

GAMELION,  in  the  ancient  chronology,  was  the 
eighth  month  of  the  Athenian  year,  containing  29 
days,  and  anfwering  to  the  latter  part  of  our  January 
and  beginning  of  February.  It  was  thus  called,  as  be¬ 
ing,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Athenians,  the  rood  proper 
ftafon  of  the  year  for  marriage. 

GAMING,  the  art  of  playing  or  praftifing  any 
game,  particularly  thofej  of  hazard ;  as  cards,  dice, 
tables,  &c. 

Gaming  has  at  all  times  been  looked  upon  as  a 
thing  of  pernicions  confequence  to  the  commonwealth; 
and  is  therefore  feverely  prohibited  by  law.  It  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  praftice  generally  intended  to  fupply,  or 
retrieve,  the  expences  occafioned  by  luxury  :  it  be¬ 
ing  a  kind. of  tacit  confeflion,  that  the  company  enga¬ 
ged  therein  do,  in  general,  exceed  the  bounds  of  their 
refpeftive  fortunes  ;  and  therefore  they  call,  lots  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  whom  the  ruin  fhali  at  prefent  fall,  that 
the  reft  may  he  faved  a  little  longer.  But,  taken  in 
any  light,  it  is  an  offenceof  the  moft  alarming  nature; 
tending,  by  neceffary  confequence,  to  promote  public 


idlenefs,  theft,  and  debauchery,  among  thofe  of  a  G 
lower  clafs  ;  and,  among  perfons  of  a  fuperior  rank,  it 
hath  frequently  been  attended  with  the  fudden  ruin  and 
defolation  of  ancient  and  opulent  families,  an  abandon¬ 
ed  proflitution  of  every  principle  of  honour  and  virtue, 
and  too  often  hath  ended  in  felf-murder.  To  reftratn 
this  pernicious  vice  among  the  inferior  fort  of  people, 
the  ftatute  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  9.  was  marie  ;  which 
prohibits,  to  ail  but  gentlemen,  the  games  of  tennis,  ta¬ 
bles,  cards,  dice,  bowls,  and  other  unlawful  diverfions 
there  fpecified,  unlefs  in  the  time  of  Chriftmas,  under 
pecuniary  pains  and  imprifonment.  And  the  fame  law’, 
and  alfo  the  ftatute  30  Geo.  II.  c.  24.  inflift  pecuni¬ 
ary  penalties,  as  well  upon  the  mailer  of  any  public 
houfe  wherein  fervants  are  permitted  to  game,  as  upon 
the  fervants  themfelves  w’ho  are  found  to  be  gaming 
there.  But  this  is  not  the  principal  ground  of  modern 
complaint :  it  is  the  gaming  in  high  life,  that  demands 
the  attention  of  the  magiftrate  ;  a  paflion  to  which 
every  valuable  cowfideration  is  made  a  facri'fiee,  ami 
which  we  feet n  to  have  inherited  from  our  enceftorB  tfo-e 
ancient  Germans  ;  whom  Tacitus  deferibes  to  have 
been  bewitched  with  the  fpirit  of  play  to  a  moll  exor¬ 
bitant  degree.  “  They  addict  themfelves,  (fays be,) 

“  to  dice  (which  is  wonderful)  when  fober,  and  as  a 
ferious  employment;  with  fuch  a  mad  defire  of  win¬ 
ning  or  lofing,  that,  when  ftript  of  every  thing  elfe, 
they  will  Hake  at  laft  their  liberty,  and  their  very 
felves.  The  lo>fergoe6  into  a  voluntary  flavery  ;  and, 
though  younger  and  ftroitger  than  his  ant-agonift,  dif¬ 
fers  himfelf  to  be  bound  and  fold.  And  this  perfe- 
verance  in  fo  bad  a  caufe  they  call  the  .point  of  ho¬ 
nour  :  ea  ejl  in  re  Jyrava  pervicacia ,  ipji  fidem  vacant?’’ 
One  wonld  almofi.be  tempted  to  think  Tacitus  was  de- 
feribing  a  modern  En gif  Inman.  When  men  are  thus 
intoxicated  with  fo  frantic  a  fpirit,  law’s  will  be  of 
little  avail :  becaufe  thefame  fa'lfe  fenfe  of  honour,  that 
prompts  a  man  to  facrifice  himfelf,  will  deter  him  from 
appealing  to  the  magiftrate.  Yet  it  is  proper  that  laws 
fhould  be,  and  be  known  publicly,  that -gentlemen  may 
confider  what  penalties  they  wilfully  incur,  and  what 
a  confidence  they  repofe  in  fharpers ;  who,  if  fuccefs- 
ful  in  play,  are  certain  to  be  paid  with  honour,  or,  if 
unfuccefsful,  have  it  in  their  power  to  be  fl ill  greater 
gainers  by  informing.  For,  by  fiat.  16  Car.  II.  c.  7. 
if  any  perfon  by  playing  or  betting  (hall  lofe  more  than 
too  /.  at  one  time,he  fhali  not  be  compellable  to  pay  the 
fame  ;  and  the  winner  fhali  forfeit  treble  the  value,  one 
moiety  to  the  king,  the  other  to  the  informer.  The 
ftatute  9  Ann.  e.  14.  enafts,  that  all  bonds  and  other 
fecurities,  given  for  money  won  at  play,  or  money 
lent  at  the  time  to  play  withal,  fhali  be  utterly  void  : 
that  all  mortgages  and  incumbrances  of  lands,  made 
»vpon  the  fame  confederation,  fhali  be  and  enure  to  the 
heir  of  the  mortgager  :  that,  if  any  perfon  at  one 
time  lofes  10 1.  at  play,  he  may  fue  the  winner,  and  re1 
cover  it  back  by  aftion  of  debt  at  law  ;  and,  in  cafe  the 
lofer  does  not,  any  other  perfon  may  fue  the  winner  for 
trtble  tlie  fum  fo  loft  ;  and  the  plaintiff  in  either  cafe 
may  examine  the  defendant  himfelf  upon  oath:  and 
that  in  any  of  thefe  fuits  no  privilege  of  parliament 
fhali  be  allowed.  The  ftatute  farther  enafts,  that  if 
any  perfon  cheats  at  play,  and  at  one  time  wins  more 
than  10  1.  or  any  valuable  thing,  he  may  be  indifted 
thereupon,  and  fhali  forfeit  five  times  the  value,  fhali 
18  G  2  be 
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Gaming,  be  deemed  infamous,  and  fuffer  fuch  corporal  punUh- 

- ment  as  in  cafe  of  wilful  perjury.  By  feveral  ftatutes 

*  of  the  reign  of  king  George  II.  all  private  lotteries  by 
tickets,  cards,  or  dice,  (and  particularly  the  games 
of  faro,  ballet,  ace  of  hearts,  hazard,  paffage,  roily 
polly,  and  all  other  games  with  dice,  except  back¬ 
gammon)  are  prohibited  under  a  penalty  of  200 1.  for 
him  that  (hall  ereft  fuch  lotteries,  and  50 1.  a-timefor 
the  players.  Public  lotteries,  unlefs  by  authority  of 
parliament,  and  all  manner  of  ingenious  devices,  under 
the  denomination  of  falcs  or  otherwife,  which  in  the 
end  are  equivalent  to  lotteries,  were  before  prohibited 
by  a  great  variety  of  ftatutes  under  heavy  pecuniary 
penalties.  But  particular  deferiptions  will  ever  be  lame 
and  deficient,  unlefs  all  games  of  mere  chance  are  at 
once  prohibited  ;  the  invention  of  (harpers  being  fwift- 
cr  than  the  punilhment  of  the  law,  which  only  hunts 
them  from  one  device  to  another.  The  flat.  1 3  Geo.  II. 
c.  19.  to  prevent  the  multiplicity  of  liorfe-races,  ano¬ 
ther  fund  of  gaming,  direfts,  that  no  plates  or  matches 
under  50 1.  value  {hall  be  run,  upon  penalty  of  200 1. 
to  be  paid  by  the  owner  of  each  horfe  running,  and 
tool,  by  fuch  as  advertife  the  plate.  By  ftatute 
j8  Geo.  II.  c.  34.  the  ftatute  9  Ann.  is  farther  en¬ 
forced,  and  fome  deficiencies  fupplied  :  the  forfeitures 
of  that  aft  may  now  be  recovered  in  a  court  of  equity; 
and,  moreover,  if  any  man  be  convifted,  upon  informa¬ 
tion  or  indiftment,  of  winning  or  lofing  at  any  fitting 
10 1.  or  20 1.  within  24  hours,  he  (hall  forfeit  five  times 
the  fum.  Thus  careful  has  the  legiflature  been  to 
prevent  this  deftruftive  vice  :  which  may  (hew  that  our 
laws  againft  gaming  are  not  fo  deficient,  as  ourfelves 
and  our  magiftrates  in  putting  thofe  laws  in  execution. 

Chance,  or  Hazard,  in  Gaming.  Hazard,  or  chance, 
is  a  matter  of  mathematical  confideration,  becaufe  it 
admits  of  more  and  lefs.  Gamefters  either  fet  out  up¬ 
on  an  equality  of  chance,  or  are  fuppofed  to  do  fo. 
This  equality  may  be  altered  in  the  courfe  of  the  game, 
by  the  greater  good-fortune  or  addrefs  of  one  of  the 
gamefters,  whereby  he  comes  to  have  a  better  chance, 
fo  that  his  (hare  in  the  ftakes  is  proportionably  better 
than  at  firft.  This  more  and  lefs  runs  thro*  all  the  ra¬ 
tios  between  equality  and  infinite  difference,  or  from 
an  infinitely  little  difference  till  it  come  to  an  infinite 
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they  fell  the  expeftancies,  they  fhould  have  that  for  Gamil|g* 
them  refpeftively. 

If  A  and  B  play  with  a  fingle  die,  on  this  condition,  that, 
if  A  throw  two  or  more  aces  at  eight  throws,  he  (hall  win  ; 
otherwife  B  (hall  win;  What  is  the  ratio  of  their  chances? 

Since  there  is  but  one  cafe  wherein  an  ace  may  turn  up,  and 
five  wherein  it  may  not,  let  a—  I,  and  b—$.  And,  again, 
fincethere  are  eight  throws  of  thedie,  let  n— 8 ;  and,  you 
will  have  a-\-bjn  ■  bn — nabn  —  1,  to  bn-\-nabn  1 :  that 
is,  the  chance  of  A  will  be  to  that  of  B,  as  663991 
to  10156525,  or  nearly  as  2  to  3. 

A  and  B  are  engaged  at  fingle  quoits;  and,  after 
playing  fome  time,  A  wants  4  of  being  up,  and  B  6; 
but  B  is  fo  much  the  better  gamelter,  that  his  chance 
againft  A  upon  a  fingle  throw  would  be  as  3  to  2;  What 
is  the  ratio  of  their  chances?  Since  A  wants  4,  and 
B  6,  the  game  will  be  ended  at  nine  throws;  there¬ 
fore,  raife  a-\-b  to  the  ninth  power,  and  it  will  be 
a9- J"9  36  a1  bb-\-&4  a6b*-\- 126  asb*-\~  126  a*bs, 

to  84 alb6-\-36  aab'+Gab'+b9  :  call  a  3,  andi  2,  and 
you  will  have  the  ratio  of  chances  in  numbers,  viz. 

X 759077  to  194048. 

A  and  B  play  at  fingle  qnoits,  and  A  is  the  beft 
gamefter,  fo  that  he  can  give  B  2  in  3  :  What  is  the 
ratio  of  their  chances  at  a  fingle  throw  ?  Suppofe  the 
chances  as  z  to  1,  and  raife  z-\-i  to  its  cube,  which 
will  be  z3+3z,+3z+i.  Now  fince  A  could  give  B 
2  out  of  3,  A  might  undertake  to  win  three  throws 
running  ;  and,  corffequently,  the  chances  in  this  cafe 
will  be  as  z3  to  3z%-\-$z+i.  Hence  z3=32*+3z+i  ; 
or  2z3=z3+3zl — 32+1.  And,  therefore,  z\/z— 


great  < 


,  whereby  the 


game 


1  determined.  The 


whole  game,  therefore,  with  regard  to  the  iffue  of  it, 
is  a  chance  of  the  proportion  the  two  {hares  bear  to 
each  other. 

The  probability  of  an  event  is  greater  or  lefs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  number  of  chances  by  which  it  may  hap¬ 
pen,  compared  with  the  number  of  all  the  chances  by 
which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail. 

M.  de  Moivre,  in  a  treatife  de  Menfura  Sortis,  has 
computed  the  variety  of  chances  in  feveral  cafes  that 
occur  in  gaming,  the  laws  of  which  may  be  underftood 
by  what  follows. 

Suppofe  p  the  number  of  cafes  in  which  an  event 
may  happen,  and  q  the  number  of  cafes  wherein  it  may 
not  liappen,  both  fides  have  the  degree  of  probability, 
which  is  to  each  other  as  p  to  q. 

If  two  gamefters,  A  and  B,  engage  on  this  footing, 
that,  if  the  cafes  p  happen,  A  (hall  win  ;  but  if  q  hap¬ 
pen,  B  {hall  win,  and  the  flake  be  a;  the  chance  of 

A  will  be  and  that  of  B  confequently,  if 

l+P  p+i  H  7 


z+i;  and,  confequently,  z—  x  2 _ t  The  chances, 

V 

therefore,  are  J  2- — i*  and  1,  refpeftively. 

v 

Again,  fuppofe  I  have  two  wagers  depending,  in 
the  firft  of  which  I  have  3  to  2  the  beft  of.  the  lay, 
and  in  the  fecond  7  to  4 ;  What  is  the  probability  I 
win  both  wagers? 

1.  The  probability  of  winning  the  firft  is  f,  that 
is  the  number  of  chances  I  have  to  win,  divided  by 
the  number  of  all  the  chances:  the  probability  of  win¬ 
ning  the  fecond  is  :  therefore,  multiplying  thefe 
two  fraftions  together,  the  produft  will  be  j-f,  which 
is  the  probability  of  winning  both  wagers.  Now, 
this  fraftion  being  fubtrafted  from  1 ,  the  remainder  is 
•|4,  which  is  the  probability  I  do  not  win  both  wagers: 
therefore  the  odds  againft  me  are  34  to  21. 

2.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win¬ 
ning  the  firft,  and  lofing  the  fecond,  I  argue  thus:  the 
probability  of  winning  the  firft  isf,  the  probability  of 
lofing  the  fecond  is  :  therefore  multiplying  \  by  ^t, 
the  produft  ff-  will  be  the  probability  of  my  winning 
the  firft,  aud  lofing  the  fecond;  which  being  fubtraft¬ 
ed  from  I,  there  will  remain  which  is  the  proba¬ 
bility  I  do  not  win  the  firft,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofe 
the  fecond. 

3.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of  win¬ 
ning  the  fecond,  and  at  the  fame  time  lofing  the  firft, 

I  fay  thus  :  The  probability  of  winning  the  fecond  is 
Tt  ;  the  probability  of  lofing  the  firft  is  j.  :  therefore, 
multiplying  thefe  two  fraftions  together,  the  produft 
j-j-  is  the  probability  I  win  the  fecond,  and  alfo  lofe 
the  firft. 

4.  If 
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4.  If  I  would  know  what  the  probability  is  of 
'  lofing  both  wagers,  I  fay,  the  probability  of  lofing 
the  firft  is  and  the  probability  of  lofing  the  fe- 
cond  tt*.  therefore  the  probability  of  lofing  them 
both  is  T|-;  which,  being  fubtrafted  from  1,  there 
remains  f therefore,  the  odds  of  lofing  both  wagers 
•  is  47  to  8. 

This  way  of  reafoning  is  applicable  to  the  happen¬ 
ing  or  failing  of  any  events  that  may  fall  under  con- 
fideration.  Thus  if  I  would  know  what  the  probability 
is  of  miffing  an  ace  four  times  together  with  a  die,  this 
I  confider  as  the  failing  of  four  different  events.  Now 
the  probability  of  miffing  the  firft  is  £ ,  the  fecond  is 
alfo  ■£,  the  third  and  the  fourth  f- ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  miffing  it  four  times  together  is 

i  which  being  fubtra&ed  from  1,  there  will 
remain  -rr+k  f°r  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once  or 
oftener  in  four  times  :  therefore  the  odds  of  throwing 
an  ace  in  four  times,  is  671  to  625. 

But  if  the  flinging  of  an  ace  was  undertaken  in  three 
times,  the  probability  of  miffing  it  three  times  would 
be  fXf  X£=44|-  i  which  being  fubtra&td  from  1,  there 
will  remain  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it  once 
or  oftener  in  three  times:  therefore  the  odds  againft 
throwing  it  in  three  times  are  125  to  91.  Again,  fup- 
pofe  we  would  know  the  probability  of  throwing  an  ace 
once  in  four  times,  and  no  more :  fince  the  probability  of 
throwing  it  the  firft  time  is  £,  and  of  miffing  it  the  o- 
ther  three  times,  isfX|X|-,  it  follows,  that  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  throwing  it  the  firft  time,  and  miffing  it  the 
other  three  fucceffive  times,  is  ^•Xj-X|-Xy=T4^g' ♦  but 
becaufe  it  is  poffible  to  hit  it  every  throw  as  well  as  the 
firft,  it  follows,  that  the  probability  of  throwing  it 
once  in  four  throws,  and  miffing  it  the  other  three,  is 

;  which  being  fubtra&ed  from  1,  there 
will  remain  for  the  probability  of  throwing  it 

once,  and  no  more,  in  four  times.  Therefore,  .if  °ne 
undertake  to  throw  an  ace  once,  and  no  more,  in  four 
times,  he  has  500  to  796  the  worlt  of  the  lay,  or  5  to 
8  very  near. 

Suppofe  two  events  are  fuch,  that  one  of  them  has 
twice  as  many  chances  to  come  up  as  the  other;  what 
is  the  probability,  that  the  event,  which  has  the  greater 
number  of  chances  to  come  up,  does  not  happen  twice 
before  the  other  happens  once,  which  is  the  cafe  of 
flinging  7  with  two  dice  before  4  once?  Since  the 
number  of  chances  is  as  2  to  1,  the  probability  of 
the  firft  happening  before  the  fecond  is  -f-,  but  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  its  happening  twice  before  it  is  but  -fXyor 
£ :  therefore  it  is  5  to  4  feven  does  not  come  up  twice 
before  four  once. 

But,  if  it  were  demanded,  what  muft  be  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  facilities  of  the  coming  up  of  two  events, 
to  make  that  which  has  the  moft  chances  come  up 
twice,  before  the  other  comes  up  once?  The  anfwer 
is,  1 2  to  5  very  nearly :  whence  it  follows,  that  the 
probability  of  throwing  the  firft  before  the  fecond  is 
44,  and  the  probability  of  throwing  it  twice  is  -JttX 
44,  or  >  therefore  the  probability  of  not  doing 
it  is  therefore  the  odds  againft  it  are  as  145  to 

144,  which  comes  very  near  an  equality. 

Suppofe  there  is  a  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  one 
colour,  and  another  heap  of  thirteen  cards  of  another 
colour;  What  is  the  probability,  that,  taking  one  card 


at  a  venture  out  of  each  heap,  I  ffiall'take  out  the  two  Gaming 
aces  ?  If 

The  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the  firft  an  er‘ 
heap  is  the  probability  of  taking  the  ace  out  of  the 
fecond  heap  is  -r-f;  therefore  the  probability  of  taking 
out  both  aces  is  -ryXx4=xs-5'»  which  being  fubtra&ed 
from  1,  there  will  remain  4-§-jr :  therefore  the  odds 
againft  me  are  168  to  1. 

In  cafes  where  the  events  depend  on  one  another, 
the  manner  of  arguing  is  fomewhat  altered.  Thus, 
fuppofe  that  out  of  one  Angle  heap  of  thirteen  cards 
of  one  colour  I  fliould  undertake  to  take  out  firft  the 
ace;  and,  fecondly,  the  two:  though  the  probability 
oftaking  out  the  ace  be  xf,  and  the  probability  of 
taking  out  the  two  be  likewife  xt*  yet,  the  ace  being 
fuppofed  as  taken  out  already,  there  will  remain  only 
twelve  cards  in  the  heap,  which  will  make  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  taking  out  the  two  to  be  T-i ;  therefore  the 
probability  of  taking  out  the  ace,  and  then  the  two, 
will  be 

In  this  laft  queftion  the  two  events  have  a  dependence 
on  each  other,  which  confifts  in  this,  that  one  of  the 
events  being  fuppofed  as  having  happened,  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  the  other’s  happening  is  thereby  altered.  But 
the  cafe  is  not  fo  in  the  two  heaps  of  cards. 

If  the  events  in  queftion  be  «  in  number,  and  be 
fuch  as  have  the  fame  number  a  of  chances  by  which 
they  may  happen,  and  likewife  the  fame  number  b  of 
chances  by  which  they  may  fail,  raife  a+b  to  the  pow¬ 
er  n.  And  if  A  and  B  play  together,  on  condition 
that  if  either  one  or  more  of  the  events  in  queftion 
happen,  A  ffiall  win,  and  B  lofe,  the  probability  of 

A’s  winning  will  be  a+^  ^  {  and  that  of  B’s 

7+b 1" 
b * 


winning  will  be  for  when  a+b  is  adlually 

raifed  to  the  power  n ,  the  only  term  in  which  a  does 
not  occur  is  the  laft  bn  :  therefore  all  the  terms  but 
the  laft  are  favourable  to  A. 

Thus  if  »=3,  raifing  a+b  to  the  cube  ai+$a*h+ 
3 abi+bi,  all  the  terms  but  b3  will  be  favourable  to 
A;  and  therefore  the  probability  of  A’s  winning  will 
be-fl±ll-f-+3^\  or  ;  and  the  proba- 

bility  of  B’s  winning  will  be^J—  •  But  if  A  and  B 
a-f-bP 

play  on  condition,  that  if  either  two  or  more  of  the 
events  in  queftion  happen,  A  ffiall  win  ;  but  in  cafe 
one  only  happen,  or  none,  B  ffiall  win  ;  the  probabi¬ 
lity  of  A’s  winning  will  be  ; -  >  f°r 

n+b\ 

the  only  two  terms  in  which  aa  does  not  occur,  are 
the  two  laft,  viz.  naba~%  and  ba. 

GAMMONING,  among  feamen,  denotes  feveral 
turns  of  rope  taken  round  the  bowfprit,  and  reeved 
through  holes  in  knees  of  the  head,  for  the  greater 
fecurity  of  the  bowfprit. 

GAMMUT,  in  mufic,  a  fcale  whereon  we  learn 
to  found  the  mufical  notes,  ut,  re,  mi,fa,fol ',  la,  in 
their  feveral  orders  and  difpofitions.  See  Music. 

GANDER,  in  ornithology,  the  male  of  the  goofe-  ^ 
kind ;  one  of  which,  it  is  faid,  will  ferve  five  geefe*. 


See  Anati 
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GANG-way,  is  the  feveral  paffages  or  ways  from 
one  part  of  the  fhip  to  the  other;  and  whatfoevcr  is 
laid  in  any  of  thofe  paffages,  is  faid  to  lie  in  the  gang¬ 
way. 

GANGANELLI.  See  Clement  XIV. 

GANGES,  a  large  and  celebrated  river  of  India. 
It  has  its  fource  in  themountai  ns  which  borderon  Little 
Thibet,  in  96  degrees  of  longitude,  and  35.  45.  of 
latitude.  It  erodes  feveral  kingdoms,  running  from 
north  to  fouth  ;  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  by 
feveral  mouths.  The  waters  are  lowed:  in  April  and 
May,  and  higheft  before  the  end  of  September.  It 
overflows  yearly  like  the  Nile ;  and  renders  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Bengal  as  fruitful  as  that  of  the  Delta  in  E- 
gypt.  The  people  in  thefe  parts  hold  the  water  of 
this  river  in  high  veneration  ;  and  it  is  vifited  annually 
by  a  prodigious  number  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of 
India.  The  Englifh  have  feveral  fettlements  on  this 
river,  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  in  their  proper 
places.  The  greateft  happinefs  that  many  of  the  In¬ 
dians  wifh  for,  is  to  die  in  this  river. 

GANGLION,  in  anatomy,  denotes  a  knot  fre¬ 
quently  found  in  the  courfe  of  the  nerves,  and  which 
is  not  morbid;  for  wherever  any  nerve  fends  out  a 
branch,  or  receives  one  from  another,  or  where  two 
nerves  join  together,  there  is  generally  a  ganglion  or 
pi  ex  ns,  as  may  be  feen  at  the  beginning  of  all  the 
nerves  of  the  medulla  fpinalis,  and  in  many  other 
places  of  the  body. 

Ganglion,  in  furgery,  a  hard  tubercle,  generally 
moveable,  in  the  external  or  internal  part  of  the  car¬ 
pus,  upon  the  tendons  or  ligaments  in  that  part ;  ufu- 
ally  without  any  pain  to  the  patient. 

GANGRENE,  a  very  great  and  dangerous  degree 
of  inflammation,  wherein  the  parts  affe&ed  begin  to 
corrupt,  and  put  on  a  ftate  of  putrefa&ion.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Metucine,  and  Surgery. 

GANNET,  or  Soi-and  Gocfe,  in  ornithology.  See 
Pelicanus. 

GANTLET,  or  Gauntlet,  alargjekindof  glove 
made  of  iron,  and  the  fingers  covered  with  final!  plates. 
It  was  formerly  worn  by  the  cavaliers,  when  armed  at 
all  points. 

GANYMEDE,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  fon  of 
a  king  of  Troy,  was  the  moft  beautiful  boy  in  the 
world.  Jupiter  was  charmed  with  him,  and  made 
him  his  cup-bearer  in  the  room  of  Hebe.  Some  fay 
that  he  caufed  him  to  be  carried  away  by  an  eagle, 
and  others  affirm  he  was  himfelf  theraviflier  under  the 
form  of  that  bird.  He  deified  this  youth  ;  and,  to 
comfort  his  father,  made  a  prefent  to  him  of  fome  of 
thofe  very  fwift  horfes  that  the  gods  rode  upon. 

GAOL  (  Gaol  a,  F  r.  G-eole,  i.  e.  Caveoia,  “  a  cage 
for  birds”),  is  ufed  metaphorically  for  a  prifon.  It  is 
a  ftrong  place  or  houfe  for  keeping  of  debtors,  &c. 
and  wherein  a  man  is  reftrained  of  his  liberty  to  an- 
ftver  an  ofFence  done  again  ft  the  laws  :  and  every  coun¬ 
ty  hath  two  gaols,  one  for  debtors,  which  may  be  any 
houfe  where  the  (heriff  pieafes  ;  the  other  for  the 
peace  and  matters  of  the  crown,  which  is  the  county 
gaol. 

If  a  gaol  be  out  of  repair,  or  infufficient,  &c.  ju- 
fUces  of  peace,  in  their  quarter  feffians,  may  contraft 
with  workmen  for  the  rebuilding  or  repairing  it ;  and 
by  their  warrant  order  the  fum  agreed  on  for  that 


purpofe,  to  be  levied  on  the  feveral  hundreds,  and  Gaol 
other  divifions  in  the  county  by  a  juft  r3te,  11  &  12  „  ti 
Will.  III.  c.  19.  See  Prison.  Garamo1 

Gaol -Delivery.  The  adminiilration  of  juftice  be- 
ing  originally  in  the  crown,  in  former  times  our  kings 
in  perfon  rode  through  the  realm  once  in  feven  years, 
to  judge  of  and  determine  crimes  and  offences ;  after¬ 
wards  juftices  in  eyre  were  appointed  ;  and  fince,  ju- 
Jlices  of  ajjife  and  gaol-delivery.  See.  A  commiffion  of 
gaol-delivery,  is  a  patent  in  (nature  of  a  letter  from 
the  kingto  certain  perfous,  appointing  them  his  juftices, 
or  two  or  three  of  them,  and  authorifing  them  to  de¬ 
liver  his  gaol,  at  fuch  a  place,  of  the  prifoners  in  it: 
for  which  purpofe  it  commands  them  to  meet  at  fuch 
a  place,  at  the  time  they  ihemfelves  {hall appoint;  and 
informs  them,  that,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  the  king 
hath  commanded  his  Iheriff  of  the  fame  county  to  bring 
all  the  prifoners  of  the  goal,  and  their  attachments, 
before  them  at  the  day  appointed. 

The  juftices  of  gaol -delivery  are  empowered  by  the 
common  law  to  proceed  upon  indi&ments  of  felony, 
trefpafs,  &c.  and  to  order  to  execution  or  reprieve : 
they  may  likewife  difeharge  fuch  prifoners,  as  on  their 
trials  are  acquitted,  and  thofe  againft  whom,  on  pro¬ 
clamation  bein.g  made,  no  evidence  has*  appeared  : 
they  have  authority  to  try  offenders  for  treafon,  and 
tq  punifh  many  particular  offences,  byftatute  2  Ha-wt. 

24.  2  Hale's  hijl .  Placit.  Cor.  35. 

GAOLER,  the  keeper  of  a  gaol  or  prifon.  She¬ 
riffs  are  to  make  fuch  gaolers  for  whom  they  will  be 
anfwerable:  but  if  there  be  any  default  in  the  gaoler, 
an  a&km  lies  againft  him  for  an  efcape,  &c.  yet  the 
Iheriff  is  moft  ufually  charged  ;  2  Injl.  592.  Where  a 
gaoler  kills  a  .prifoner  by  hard  ufage,  it  is  felony  ;  3 
Injl.  52.  No  fee  fhall  be  taken  by  gaolers,  but  what 
is  allowed  by  law,  and  fettled  by  the  judges,  who  may 
determine  petitions  againft  their  extortions,  &c.  2  Geo. 

II.  c.  22. 

GAONS,  a  certain  order  of  Jewifh  doflors,  who 
appeared  in  the  Eaft,  after  the  dofing  of  the  tahnud. 

The  word  Gaons  fignifies  Excellent,  Sublime ;  as  in  the 
di vinity-fchools  we  formerly  had  Irrefragable,  Sublime, 
Rcfolute,  Angelic,  and  Subtile  doftors.  The  Gaons 
fucceeded  the  Seburasans,  or  Opiners,  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  fixth  century.  Chanan  Meifchtia  was 
the  head,  and  firft  of  the  excellents.  He  reftored  the 
academy  of  Pandebita,  which  had  been  fhut  up  for  20 
years. 

GAR- fish,  Horn -fifs,  or  Sea-needle.  See  Esox. 

GARAMOND  (Claude).,  a  very  ingenious  letter- 
founder,  was  born  at  Paris  ;  where  he  began,  in  the 
year  1510,  to  found  his  printing  types  free  from  all 
the  remains  of  the  Gothic,  or  (as  it  is  generally  called) 
the  black  letter ,  anti  brought  them  to  fuch  perfection, 
that  he  had  the  glory  of  furpaffing  all  who  went  before 
him,  and  of  being  fcarcely  ever  excelled  by  his  fuc- 
ceffors  in  that  ufeful  art.  His  types  were  prodigioufly 
multiplied  .;  both  by  the  great  number  of  matrices  he 
(truck,  and  the  types  formed  in  refemblance  of  his 
in  all  parts  of  Europe.  Thus  in  Italy,  Germany, 
England,  and  Holland,  the  bookfellers,  by  way  of 
recommending  their  books,  diili.nguUhed  the  type  by 
hia  name ;  and  in  particular  the  fmall  Roman  was, 
k  ^  known  among  the  printers  of 

thefe  Rations  by  the  name  of  Gar  amend'  j  fmall  Roman, 
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Garafle  By  the  fpecial  command  of  king  Francis  I.  he  fonnded 
II  three  fixes  of  Greek  types  for  the  ufe  of  Robert  Ste- 
ar  etl‘  phens,  who  with  them  printed  all  his  beautiful  editions 
of  the  New  Teftament,  and  other  Greek  authors. 
He  died  at  Paris,  in  1561 

GARASSE  (Francis),  a  remarkable  jefuitical  wri¬ 
ter,  the  firft  author  of  that  irreconcilable  enmity  that 
ftill  fub fills  between  the  Jefuits  and  Janfenifts  in  the 
church  of  Rome,  was  born  at  Angoutefme  in  1585  ; 
and  entered  the  Jefuits  college  in  1600.  As  he  had 
a  quick  imagination,  a  ftrong  voice,  and  a  peculiar 
turn  to  wit,  he  became  a  popular  preacher  in  the  chief 
cities  of  France  ;  but  not  content  with  this  honour, 
he  diftinguilhed  himfelf  ftill  more  by  his  writings, 
which  were  bold,  licentious,  and  produced  much  con- 
troverfy.  The  mod  confiderable  in  its  confequeuces, 
was  intitled  La  famine  theologique  des  veritez  capitals 1 
de  la  religion  Chretisnne ;  which  was  firft  attacked  by 
the  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  who,  obferving  in  it  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  falfifications  of  the  Scriptures  and  of 
the  fathers,  befide  many  heretical  and  impious  opi¬ 
nions,  conceived  the  honour  of  the  church  required 
him  to  undertake  a  refutation.  Accordingly  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  full  anfwer  to  it  j  while  Garaffe’s  book  was  alfo 
under  examination  of  the  do&ors  of  the  Sorbonne, 
by  whom  it  was  afterwards  condemned.  Garaffe  re¬ 
plied  to  St  Cyran  ;  but  the  two  parties  of  Jefuits  and 
Janfenift3,  of  whom  thefe  were  refpe&ivcly  the  cham¬ 
pions,  grew  to  an  implacable  animofity  againft  each 
other,  that  is  not  even  now  likely  to  fubfide.  The 
Jefuits  were  forced  to  remove  their  brother  to  a  diftance 
from  Paris  ;  where,  probably  weary  of  his  inactive  ob- 
fcurity,  when  the  plague  raged  at  Poidliers  in  1631, 
he  begged  leaye  of  his  fuperior  to  attend  the  fick,  in 
which  charitable  office  be  caught  the  diforder,  and 
died. 

GARBE,  in  heraldry,  a  (heaf  of  any  kind  of  grain, 
borne  in  feveral  coats  of  arms,  and  faid  to  reprefent 
fummcr,  as  a  bunch  of  grapes  does  autumn. 

GARBLE,  a  word  ufed  to  fignify  the  aftion  of 
feparating  the  drofs  and  dull  from  fpice,  drugs,  &c. 
Garbling  is  the  cleanfiog  and  purifying  the  good  from 
the  bad;  and  may  come  from  the  Italian  garbot  i.  e. 
finery  or  neatneft  r  and  hence,  probably,  we  fay,  when 
we  fee  a  man  in  a  neat  habit,  that  he  is  in  handlome 
garb. 

GARCILASSO  (de  la  Vega),  a  celebrated  Sp3- 
uilh  poet,  born  of  a  noble  family  at  Toledo,  in  1500. 
He  was  educated  near  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who 
had  a  particular  regard  for  him,  and  whom  he  at¬ 
tended  in  all  his  military  expeditions ;  acquiring  as 
much  renown  by  his  courage  as  by  his  poetry.  In 
Provence  he  commanded  a  battalion  ;  and  was  killed 
in  the  36th.  year  of  his  age,  by  a  ftone  thrown  at  his 
head  by  a  country-marl  from  a  turret.  He  had  ftrong 
uatnral  talents  for  poetry  ;  and  not  only  extended  the 
bounds,  but  introduced  new  beauties,  into  that  of  the 
Spanilh  language. — We  mud  not  confound  this  poet 
with  another  perfon  of  the  fame  name,  a  native  of 
Cufco,  who  wrote  in  Spanilh,  a  Hiftory  of  Florida, 
and  of  Peru  and  the  Incas. 

GARDANT,,  or  Guardant,  rn  heraldry,  de¬ 
notes  any  beaft  full-faced,  and  looking  right  forward. 

GARDEN,  a  plot  of  ground,  cultivated,  and  pro¬ 
perly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  plants,  flowers. 


fruits,  &c.  See  Gardening.  Garden. 

Gardens  are  ufually  diftinguilhed  into  flower-gar-  * 

den,  fruit-garden,  and  kitchen-garden  :  the  firft  of 
which,  being  defigned  for  pleafure  and  ornament,  is 
to  be  placed  in  the  moft  confpicuous  part,  that  is, 
next  to  the  back-front  of  the  houfe  ;  and  the  two  lat¬ 
ter,  being  defigned  for  ufe,  fhould  be  placed  lefs  in 
fight.  But  though  the  fruit  and  kitchen-gardens  are 
here  mentioned  as  two  diftinct  gardens,  yet  they  are 
now  ufually  in  one  ;  and  that  with  good  reafon,  fince 
they  both  require  a  good  foil  and  expofure,  and  equally 
require  to  be  placed  out  of  the  view  of  the  houfe.  See 
Kitchen-  Garden. 

In  the  choice  of  a  place  proper  for  a  garden,  the 
moft  effential  points  to  be  confidered  are  the  fituation, 
the  foil,  the  expofure,  water,  and  profpedt. 

1  ft.  As  to  the  fttnation,  it  ought  to  be  fuch  a  one 
as  is  wholefome.  and  in  a  place  neither  too  high  nor 
too  low ;  for  if  a  garden  be  too  high,  it  will  be  ex- 
pofed  to  the  winds,  which  are  very  prejudicial  to  trees  ; 
and  if  it  be  too  low,  the  dampnefs,  the  vermin,  and 
the  venomous  creatures  that  breed  in  ponds  and  mar- 
fhy  places,  add  much  to  their  infalubrity.  The  moft 
happy  fituation  is  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  efpecially  if 
the  Hope  be  eafy,  and  in  a  manner  imperceptible  ;  if 
a  good  deal  of  level  ground  be  near  the  houfe;  and  if 
it  abounds  with  fprings  of  water  :  for,  being  fheltered 
from  the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  violent  heat  of  the 
fun,  a  temperate  air  will  be  there  enjoyed  ;  and  the 
waterthat  defeends  from  the  topof  the  hill,  either  from 
fprings  or  rain,  will  not  only  fupply  fountains,  canals, 
and  cafcades  for  ornament,  but,  when  it  has  perform¬ 
ed  its  office,  will  water  the  adjacent  valleys,  and,  if 
it  be  not  fuffered  to  ftagnate,  will  render  them  fertile 
and  wholefome-  Indeed,  if  the  declivity  of  the  hill 
be  too  fteep,  and  the  water  be  too  abundant,  a  garden 
on  the  fide  of  it  may  frequently  fuffer,  by  having  trees 
torn  up  by  torrents  and  floods  ;  and  by  the  tumbling 
down  of  the  earth  above,  the  walls  may  be  demolilh- 
ed,  and  the  walks  fpoiled.  It  cannot,  however,  be 
denied,  that  the  fituation  on  a  plain  or  flat  has  feveral 
advantages  which  the  higher  fituation  has  not :  for 
floods  and  rain  commit  no  damage ;  there  is  a  conti¬ 
nued  profpeft  of  champaigns,  interfered  by  rivers, 
ponds,  and  brooks,  meadows,  and  hills  covered  with, 
woods  or  buildings;  befides,  the  level  fnrface  is  lefs 
tirefome  to  walk  on,  and  lefs  chargeable  than  that  on 
the  fide  of  an  hill,  fince  terrace-walks  3nd  fteps  are  not 
there  neceffary :  but  the  greateft  difadvantage  of  flat 
gardens,  is  the  want  of  thole  extenfive  profpe&s  which 
riling  grounds  afford. 

2dly,  A  good  earth  or  foil  is  next  to  be  confidered  ; 
for  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  make  a  fine  garden  in  a  bad 
foil.  There  are  indeed  ways  to  meliorate  ground,  but 
they  are  very  expenfive;  and  fometimes,  when  the  ex¬ 
pence  has  been  bellowed  of  laying  good  earth  three 
feet  deep  over  the  whole  fnrface,  a  whole  garden  has 
been  ruined,  when  the  roots  of  the  trees  have  come 
to  reach  the  natural  bottom.  To  judge  of  the  quality 
of  the  foil,  obferve  whether  there  be  any  heath,  thif- 
tles,  or  fuch-like  weeds  growing  fpontaneoufly  in  it  ; 
for  they  are  certain  figns  that  the  ground  is  poor.  Or 
if  there  be  large  trees  growing  thereabouts,  obferve, 
whether  they  grow  crooked,  ill-lhaped,  and  grubby, 
and  whether  they  are.  of  a  faded  green,  and  full  of 

jno&j. 
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Garden,  mofs,  or  infefted  with  vermin  ;  if  this  be  the  cafe,  the 
place  is  to  be  rejefted  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  it  be 
covered  with  good  grafs  fit  for  pafture,  you  may  then 
be  encouraged  to  try  the  depth  of  the  foil.  To  know 
this,  dig  holes  in  feveral  places,  fix  feet  wide,  and  four 
deep  ;  and  if  you  find  three  feet  of  good  earth,  it  will 
do  very  well ;  but  lefs  than  two  will  not  be  fufficient. 
The  quality  of  good  ground  is,  neither  to  be  ftony,  nor 
too  hard  to  work  ;  neither  too  dry,  too  moid,  nor  too 
fandy  and  light  ;  nor  too  ftrong  and  clayey,  which  is 
the  word  of  all  for  gardens. 

3dly,  The  next  requifite  is  water;  the  want  of  which 
is  one  of  the  greateft  inconveniencies  that  can  attend 
a  garden,  and  will  bring  a  certain  mortality  upon 
whatever  is  planted  in  it,  efpecially  in  the  greater 
droughts  that  often  happen  in  a  hot  and  dry  fituation 
in  fummer ;  befides  its  ufefulnefs  in  fine  gardens  for 
making  fountains,  canals,  cafcades,  &c.  which  are  the 
greateft  ornaments  of  a  garden. 

4thly,  The  lad  thing  to  be  confidered,  is  the  pro- 
fpeft  of  a  fine  country  ;  and  though  this  is  not  fo  ab- 
folutely  neceffary  as  water,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  mod 
agreeable  beauties  of  a  fine  garden :  befides,  if  a  garden 
be  planted  in  a  low  place  that  has  no  kind  of  profpeft, 
it  will  not  only  be  difagreeable,  but  unwholefome. 

In  the  laying  out  and  planting  of  gardens  the  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  fhould  always  be  dudied  ;  for  the  nearer 
a  garden  approaches  to  nature,  the  longer  it  will  pleafe. 
The  area  of  a  handfome  garden,  may  take  up  thirty 
or  forty  acres,  but  not  more  ;  and  the  following  rules 
fhould  be  obferved  in  the  difpofition  of  it.  There 
ought  always  to  be  a  defcent  of  at  lead  three  deps 
from  the  houfe  to  the  garden  ;  this  will  render  the 
houfe  more  dry  and  wholefome,  and  the  profpeft  on 
entering  the  garden  more  extenfive.  The  fird  thing 
that  ought  to  prefent  itfelf  to  view,  fhould  be  an  open 
lawn  of  grafs,  which  ought  to  be  confiderably  broader 
than  the  front  of  the  building  ;  and  if  the  depth  be 
one  half  more  than  the  width,  it  will  have  a  better 
effeft :  if  on  the  fides  of  the  lawn  there  are  trees 
planted  irregularly,  by  way  of  open  groves,  the  re¬ 
gularity  of  the  lawn  will  be  broken,  and  the  whole 
rendered  more  like  nature.  For  the  convenience  of 
walking  in  damp  weather,  this  lawn  fhould  be  fur- 
rounded  with  a  gravel  walk,  on  the  outfide  of  which 
fhould  be  borders  three  or  four  feet  wide,  for  flowers: 
and  from  the  back  of  thefe  the  profpeft  will  be  agree¬ 
ably  terminated  by  a  dope  of  ever-green  fhrubs;  which, 
however,  fhould  never  be  fuffered  to  exclude  agreeable 
profpedls,  or  the  view  of  handfome  buildings.  Thefe 
walks  may  lead  through  the  different  plantations, 
gently  winding  about  in  an  eafy  natural  manner;  which 
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will  be  more  agreeable  than  either  thofe  long  ftraight 
walks,  too  frequently  feen  in  gardens,  or  thofe  fer- 
pentine  windings,  that  are  twilled  about  into  fo  many 
fhort  turns,  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  walk  in  them  : 
and  as  no  garden  can  be  pleafing  where  there  is  a  want 
of (hade  and  fhelter,  thefe  walks  fhould  lead  as  foon 
as  poffible  into  plantations,  where  perfons  may  walk 
in  private,  and  be  fheltered  from  the  wind.  Where 
the  borders  of  the  gardens  are  fenced  with  walls  or 
pales,  they  fhould  be  concealed  with  plantations  of 
flowering  fhrubs,  intermxed  with  laurels  and  other 
ever-greens;  which  will  have  a  good  effeft,  and  at  the 
fame  time  conceal  the  fences,  which  are  difagreeable 
when  left  naked  and  expofed  to  the  fight.  Groves 
are  the  mod  agreeable  parts  of  a  garden,  fo  that  there 
cannot  be  too  many  of  them  ;  only  that  they  mull  not 
be  too  near  the  houfe,  nor  be  fuffered  to  block  up 
agreeable  profpefts.  To  accompany  parterres,  groves 
opened  in  compartments,  quincunxes,  and  arbour- 
work  with  fountains,  & c.  are  very  agreeable.  Some 
groves  of  ever-greens  fhould  be  planted  in  proper 
places,  and  fome  fquares  of  trees  of  this  kind  may  alfo 
be  planted  among  the  other  wood. 

Narrow  rivulets,  if  they  have  a  conflant  ftream, 
and  are  judicioufly  led  about  a  garden,  have  a  better 
effeft  than  many  of  the  large  flagnating  ponds  or  ca¬ 
nals,  fo  frequently  made  in  large  gardens.  When 
wilderneffes  are  intended,  they  fhould  not  be  cut  into 
liars  and  other  ridiculous  figures,  nor  formed  into 
mazes  or  labyrinths,  which  in  a  great  defign  appehr 
trifling.  Buildings,  flatues,  and  vafes,  appear  very 
beautiful ;  but  they  fhould  never  be  placed  too  near 
each  other  :  magnificent  fountains  are  alfo  very  orna¬ 
mental  ;  but  they  ought  never  to  be  introduced,  ex¬ 
cept  there  be  water  to  keep  them  conftantly  running* 
The  fame  may  alfo  be  obferved  of  cafcades  and  other 
falls  of  water. 

In  fhort,  the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  lhould  be  di- 
verfified ;  but  in  places  where  the  eye  takes  in  the 
whole  at  once,  the  two  Tides  fhonld  be  always  the 
fame.  In  the  bufinefs  of  defigns,  the  aim  fhould  be 
always  at  what  is  natural,  great,  and  noble.  The  ge¬ 
neral  difpofition  of  a  garden,  and  of  its  parts,  ought 
to  be  accommodated  to  the  different  fituations  of  the 
ground,  to  humour  its  inequalities,  to  proportion  the 
number  and  forts  of  trees  and  fhrubs  to  each  part,  and 
to  fhut  out  from  the  view  of  the  garden  no  objefts 
that  may  become  ornamental.  And  before  a  garden 
is  planned  out,  it  ought  ever  to  be  confidered,  what 
it  will  be  when  the  trees  have  had  20  years  growth. — 
But  for  a  more  extended  view  of  this  fubjeft,  fee  the 
next  article. 
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rY’’ IIE  art  of  cultivating  or  planning  gardens. — Gar- 
-L  dening,  in  the  perfe&ion  to  which  it  has  been 
lately  brought  in  Britain,  is  entitled  to  a  place  of  con- 
fiderable  rank  among  the  liberal  arts.  It  is  as  fuperior 
to  landfkip-painting,  as  a  reality  to  a  reprefentation  : 
it  is  an  exertion  of  fancy ;  a  fubjedl  for  tafle ;  and  being 
releafed  now  from  the  reflraints  of  regularity,  and  en¬ 
larged  beyond  the  purpofes  of  domellic  convenience, 
the  mod  beautiful,  the  mod  Ample,  the  mod  noble 


fcenes  of  nature,  are  all  within  its  province.  For  it  is 
no  longer  confined  to  the  fpots  from  which  it  takes  its 
name;  but  regulates  alfo  the  difpofition  and  embellifh- 
mcnts  of  a  park,  a  farm,  or  a  riding  :  and  the  bufinefs 
of  a  gardener  is  to  feledl  and  apply  whatever  is  great; 
elegant,  or  charafteridic,  in  any  of  them  ;  to  difcover 
and  to  Ihew  all  the  advantages  of  the  place  upon  which 
he  is  employed ;  to  fupply  its  defeats,  to  correct  its 
faults,  and  to  improve  its  beauties.  For  all  thefe  o- 
perations, 
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Scftion  I.  perations,  the  objefts  of  nature  are  ftill  his  only  ma-  which  he  is  to  produce  ;  and  into  thofe  properties  in  Section  I. 
Ground.  terials.  His  firft  inquiry,  therefore,  muft  be  into  the  the  objefts  of  nature,  which  (hculd  determine  him  G R ° u N D- 
means  by  which  thofe  effefts  are  attained  in  nature,  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  them. 

Part  I.  Of  the  CONSTITUENT  PARTS  of  the  SCENES  of  NATURE. 


NATURE,  always  fimple,  employs  but  four  ma¬ 
terials  in  the  compofition  of  her  fcenes  ;  ground , 
mood,  mater,  and  rocks.  The  cultivation  of  nature 
has  introduced  a  fifth  fpecies,  the  buildings  requifite 
for  the  accommodation  of  men.  Each  of  thefe  again 
admits  of  varieties  in  figure,  dimenfions,  colour,  and 
fituation.  Every  landfkip  is  cotnpofed  of  thefe  parts 
only  ;  every  beauty  in  a  landfkip  depends  on  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  their  feveral  varieties. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Ground. 

The  lhape  of  ground  muft  be  either  a  convex ,  a  con¬ 
cave,  or  a  plane ;  in  terms  lefs  technical  called  a fwell, 
a  bollom,  and  a  level.  By  combinations  of  thefe  are 
formed  all  the  irregularities  of  which  ground  is  ca¬ 
pable  ;  and  the  beauty  of  it  depends  oh  the  degrees 
and  the  proportions  in  which  they  are  blended. 
a  Both  the  convex  and  the  concave  are  forms  in  them- 

°f  *  leve "  felves  of  more  variety,  and  may  therefore  be  admitted 
to  a  greater  extent  than  a  plane.  But  levels  are  not 
totally  inadmiflible.  The  preference  unjuftly  fhewu 
to  them  in  the  old  gardens,1  where  they  prevailed  al- 
raoft  in  exclufion  of  every  other  form,  has  raifed  a  pre¬ 
judice  ‘againft  them.  It  is'  frequently  reckoned  an 
excellence  in  a  piece  of  made  ground,  that  every  the 
Jeaft  part  of  it  is  uneven  ;  but  then  it  wants  one  of 
the  three  great  varieties  of  ground,  which  may  fome- 
times  be  intermixed  with  the  other  two.  A  gentle 
concave  declivity  falls  and  fpreads  eafily  on  a  flat; 
the  channels  between  feveral  fwells  degenerate  into 
mere  gutters,  if  fome  breadth  be  not  given  to  the 
bottoms  by  flattening  them  ;  and  in  many  other  in* 
fiances,  fmall  portions  of  an  inclined  or  horizontal 
plane  may  be  introduced  into  an  irregular  compofition. 
Care  only  muft  be  taken  to  keep  them  down  as  fub- 
ordinate  parts,  and  not  to  fuffer  them  to  become 
principal., 

There  are,  however,  occafions  on  which  a  plane 
may  be  principal :  a  hanging  level  often  produces  ef¬ 
fefts  not  otherwife  attainable.  A  large  dead  flat,  in¬ 
deed,  raifes  no  other  idea  than  of  fafety  :  the  eye  finds 
no  amufement,  no  repofe  on  fuch  a  level :  it  is  fa¬ 
tigued,  unlefs  timely  relieved  by  an  adequate  termi¬ 
nation  ;  and  the  ftrength  of  that  termination  will  com- 
penfate  for  its  diftance.  A  very  wide  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  is  lefs  tedious  than  one  of  much 
lefs  compafs  furrounded  only  by  hillocks.  A  flat 
therefore  of  confiderable  extent  may  be  hazarded  in  a 
garden,  provided  the  boundaries  alfo  be  confiderable 
in  proportion  ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  their  importance, 
they  become  ftill  more  interefting  by  their  beauty, 
then  the  facility  and  diftinftnefs  with  which  they  3re 
feen  over  a  flat  make  the  whole  an  agreeable  compo¬ 
fition.  The  greatnefs  and  the  beauty  of  the  boun¬ 
dary  are  not,  however,  alone  fufficient  ;  the  form  of 
it  is  of  ftill  more  confequenee.  A  continued  range  of 
the  nobleft  wood,  or  the  finefl  hill,  would  not  cure 
the  infipidity  of  aflat ;  a  lefs  important,  a  lefs  pleafing 
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boundary,  would  be  more  effeftual,  if  it  traced  a  more 
varied  outline  ;  if  it  advanced  fometimes  boldly  for¬ 
ward,  fometimes  retired  into  deep  recefies  ;  broke  all 
the  fides  into  parts,  and  marked  even  the  plain  itfelf 
with  irregularity. 

At  Moor  Park,  on  the  back- front  of  the  houfe,  is  S  . 
a  lawn  of  about  thirty  acres,  abfolutely  flat  ;  with 
falls  below  it  on  one  hand,  and  heights  above  it  on  Moorpark 
the  other.  The  rifing  ground  is  divided  into  three  (the  feat  ot 

freat  parts,  each  fo  dill  in  ft  and  fo  different,  as  tosirIjaHr- 
ave  the  effeft  of  feveral  hills.  That  ntarefl  to  the 
houfe  fhelves  gently  under  an  open  grove  of  noble  nianfwnnh 
trees  which  hang  on  the  declivity,  and  advance  be-  in Hertford- 
yond  it  on  the  plain.  The  next  is  a  large  hill  prefling  fllire  ) 
forward,  and  covered  with  wood  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom.  The  third  is  a  bold  fteep,  with  a  thicket 
falling  down  the  fteepeft  part,  which  makes  it  appear 
dill  more  precipitate:  but  the  reft  of  the  flope  is  bare; 
only  the  brow  is  crowned  with  wood,  and  towards 
the  bottom  is  a  little  groupe  of  trees.  Thefe  heights, 
thus  finely  charafterifed  in  themfelves,  are  further  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  appendages.  The  fmall,  compaft 
groupe  near  the  foot,  but  ftill  on  the  defcent,  of  the 
farther  hill,  is  contrafted  by  a  large  ftraggling  clump, 
fome  way  out  upon  the  lawn,  before  the  middle  emi¬ 
nence.  Between  this  and  the  firft  hill,  under  two  or 
three  trees  which  crofs  the  opening,  is  feen  to  great 
advantage  a  winding  glade,  which  rifes  beyond  them, 
and  marks  the  reparation.  This  deep  recefs,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  diftances  to  which  the  hills  advance,  the  con¬ 
trail  in  their  forms,  and  their  accompaniments,  caft 
the  plain  on  this  fide  into  a  moil  beautiful  figure.  The 
other  fide  and  the  end  were  originally  the  flat  edge  of 
a  defcent ;  a  harfh,  offenfive  termination  :  but  it  is  now 
broken  by  feveral  hillocks,  not  diminutive  in  fize,  and 
confiderable  by  the  fine  clumps  which  diftinguifh  them. 

They  recede  one  beyond  another,  and  the  outline 
waves  agreeably  amongft  them.  They  do  more  than 
conceal  the  fharpnefs  of  the  edge  ;  they  convert  a  de¬ 
formity  into  a  beauty,  and  greatly  contribute  to  the 
embellifhment  of  this  moft  lovely  fcene:  a  fcene,  how¬ 
ever,  in  which  the  flat  is  principal ;  and  yet  a  more 
varied,  a  more  beautiful  landfkip,  can  hardly  be  de- 
fired  in  a  garden. 

A  plain  is  not,  however,  in  itfelf  interefting  ;  and  4 
the  Jeaft  deviation  from  the  uniformity  of  its  furface  °fc°nv«x 
changes  its  nature  :  as  long  as  the  flat  remains,  it  de-  ^pg^Jf 
pends  on  the  objefts  around  for  all  its  variety,  and  all  ground, 
its  beauty.  But  convex  and  concave  forms  are  gene¬ 
rally  pleafing,  and  the  number  of  degrees  and  com¬ 
binations  into  which  they  m3y  be  caft  is  infinite :  thofe 
forms  only  in  each  which  are  perfeftly  regular  muft 
be  avoided.  A  femicircle  can  never  be  tolerable  :  fmall 
portions  of  large  circles  blended  together,  or  lines 
ently  curved  which  are  not  parts  of  any  circle,  a 
ollow  finking  but  little  below  a  level,  a  fwell  very 
much  flattened  at  the  top,  are  commonly  the  moft 
agreeable  figures. 
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In  ground  which  lies  beautifully,  the  concave  will 
generally  prevail  ;  within  the  fame  compafs  it  (hews 
more  furface  than  a  fwell.  All  the  (ides  of  the  latter  are 
not  vifible  at  the  fame  time,  except  in  a  few  particu¬ 
lar  fituations  :  but  it  is  only  in  a  few  particular  fitua- 
tions,  that  any  part  of  a  hollow  is  concealed  ;  earth 
feems  to  have  been  accumulated  to  raife  the  one,  and 
taken  away  to  fink  the  other.  The  concave,  there¬ 
fore,  appears  the  lighter,  and  for  the  moll  part  it  is 
the  more  elegant  fhape  :  even  the  (lopes  of  a  fwell  can 
hardly  be  brought  down,  unlefs  broken  now  and  then 
into  hollows,  to  take  off  from  the  heavinefs  of  the 
the  mafs.  There  are,  however,  fituations  where  the 
convex  form  fhould  be  preferred  :  a  hollow  juit  below 
the  brow  of  a  hill  reduces  it  to  a  narrow  ridge,  which 
has  a  poor  meagre  appearance  5  and  an  abrupt  fall 
will  never  feem  to  join  with  a  concave  form  immedi¬ 
ately  above  it :  a  (harp  edge  divides  them  ;  and  to 
connect  them,  that  edge  mull  be  rounded,  or  at  leaft 
flattened  ;  which  is,  in  faX,  to  interpofe  a  convex  or 
a  level. 

In  made  ground,  the  connexion  is,  perhaps,  the 
'  principal  consideration.  A  fwell  which  wants  it  is  but 
a  heap,  a  hollow  but  a  hole,  and  both  appear  arti¬ 
ficial  :  the  one  feems  placed  upon  a  furface  to  which 
it  does  not  belong  ;  the  other,  dug  into  it.  On  the 

freat  fcale  of  nature,  indeed,  either  may  be  fo  confi- 
erable  in  itfelf,  as  to  make  its  relation  to  any  other 
almoft  a  matter  of  indifference  :  but,  on  the  fmaller 
fcale  of  a  garden,  if  the  parts  are  disjointed,  the  ef- 
feX  of  the  whole  is  loft ;  and  the  union  of  all  is  not 
more  than  fufficient  to  preferve  an  idea  of  greatnefs 
and  importance,.  to  fpots  which  muft  be  varied,  and 
cannot  be  fpacious.  Little  inequalities  are  befides  in 
nature  ufually  well  blended  together:  all  lines  of  re¬ 
paration  have,  in  a  courfe  of  time,  been  filled  up  ; 
and  therefore,  when  in  made  ground  they  are  left 
open,  that  ground  appears  artificial. 

Even  where  artifice  is  avowed,  a  breach  in  the  con¬ 
nexion  offends  the  eye.  The  ufe  of  a  foffe  is  merely 
to  provide  a  fence,  without  obftruXing  the  view.  To 
blend  the  garden  with  the  country  is  no  part  of  the 
Idea :  the  cattle,  the  objeXs,  the  culture,  without 
the  funk  fence,  are  difcordant  to  all  within,  and  keep 
up  the  divifion.  A  foffe  may  open  the  moft  polilhed 
lawn  to  a  corn-field,  a  road,  or  a  common,  though 
they  mark  the  very  point  of  feparation.  It  may  be 
made  on  purpofe  to  (hew  objeXs  which  cannot,  or 
ought  not  to  be  in  the  garden  ;  as  a  church,  ora  mill, 
a  neighbouring  gentleman’s-feat,  a  town,  or  a  village; 
and  yet  no  confcioufnefs  of  the  exiftence  can  reconcile 
us  to  the  fight  of  this  divifion.  The  moft  obvious  dif- 
guife  is  to  keep  the  hither  above  the  further  bank  all 
the  way  ;  fo  that  the  latter  may  not  be  feen  at  a  compe¬ 
tent  diftance.  But  this  alone  is  not  always  fufficient :  for 
a  divifion  appears,  ifan  u  niformly  continued  line,  however 
faint,  bedifcernible ;  that  line, therefore, muftbebroken. 
Low  but  extended  hillocks  may  fometimes  interrupt  it ; 
or  the  (hape  on  one  fide  may  be  continued,  acrofs  the 
funk  fence,  on  the  other ;  as  when  the  ground  finks 
in  the  field,  by  beginning  the  declivity  in  the  garden. 
Trees  too  without,  conneXed  with  thofe  within,  and 
feeming  part  of  a  clump  or  a  grove  there,  will  fre¬ 
quently  obliterate  every  trace  of  an  interruption.  By 
fuch,  or  other  means,  the  line  may  be,  and  (hould  be, 
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hid  or  difguifed ;  not  for  the  purpofe  of  deception,  Seftion  I.,  H 
(when  all  is  done,  we  are  feldom  deceived),  but  to  ^rouhp. 
preferve  the  continued  furface  entire. 

If,  where  no  union  Is  intended,  a  line  of  feparation  is  A 

difagreeable,  it  muft  be  difgufting  when.it  breaks  the 
conneXiou  between  the  feveral  parts  of  the  fame  piece 
of  ground.  .  That  connexion  depends  on  the  junftioa 
of  each  part  to  thofe  about  it,  and  on  the  relation  of every 
part  to  the  whole.  To  complete  the  former,  fuch  (hapes 
(hould  be  contiguous  as  moft  readily  unite  ;  and  the 
aXual  divifion  between  them  (hould  be  anxioufly  con¬ 
cealed.  If  a  fwell  defeends  upon  a  level ;  if  a  hollow 
finks  from  it,  the  level  is  an  abrupt  termination,  and  a 
little  rim  marks  it  diftinXly.  To  cover  that  rim,  a 
(hort  fweep  at  the  foot  of  the  fwell,  a  fmall  rotundity 
at  the  entrance  of  the  hollow,  muft  be  interpofed.  In 
every  inftance,  when  ground  changes  its  direXion, 
there  is  a  point  where  the  change  is  effeXed,  and  that 
point  (hould  never  appear  ;  fome  other  (hapes,  uniting 
eafily  with  both  extremes,  muft  be  thrown  in  to  con¬ 
ceal  iti  But  there  mull  be  no  uniformity  even  in  thefc 
conneXiona :  if  the  fame  fweep  be  carried  all  round 
the  bottom  of  a  fwell,  the  fame  rotundity  all  round  the 
top  of  a  hollow,  though  the  junXion  be  perfeX,  yet  * 
the  art  by  which  it  is  made  is  apparent,  and  art  muft 
never  appear.  The  manner  of  concealing  the  fepara¬ 
tion  (hould  itfelf  be  difguifed :  and  different  degrees 
of  cavity  and  rotundity  ;  different  (hapes  and  dimen- 
fions  to  the  little  parts  thus  diftinguifhed  by  degrees; 
and  thofe  parts  breaking,  in  one  place  more  in  ano¬ 
ther  lefs,  into  the  principal  forms  which  are  to  be  u- 
nited ;  produce  that  variety  with  which  all  nature  a- 
bounds,  and  without  which  ground  cannot  be  natural. 

The  relation  of  all  the  parts  to  the  whole,  when  g 
clearly  marked,  facilitates  their  junXion  with  each  0-  Of  therela- 
ther:  for  the  common  bond  of  union  is  then  perceived,  tion  of  the  j 
before  there  has  been  time  to  examine  the  fubordinate  Pans  the  ] 
connexions ;  and  if  thefe  (hould  be  deficient  in  fome  wh°lc* 
niceties,  the  defeX  is  loft  in  the  general  impreffion. 

But  any  part  which  is  at  variance  with  the  reft,  is  not 
barely  a  blemifh  in  itfelf :  it  fpreads  diforder  as  far  as 
its  influence  extends  ;  and  the  confufion  is  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  the  other  parts  are  more  or  lefs  adapted  to 
point  out  any  particular  direflion ,  or  to  mark  any  pe¬ 
culiar  charaher  in  the  ground. 

If,  in  ground  all  defeending  one  way,  a  piece  is  twill¬ 
ed  another,  the  general  fall  isobftruXed  by  it  ;  but  if 
all  the  parts  incline  in  the  fame  direXion,  it  is  hardly 
credible  how  fmall  a  declivity  will  feerato  be  confide- 
rable.  An  appearance  even  of  fteepnefs  may  be  given 
to  a  very  gentle  defeent,  by  railing  hillocks  upon  it, 
which  (hall  lean  to  the  point,  whither  all  the  reft  are 
tending:  for  the  eye  meafures  from  the  top  of  the 
higheft,  to  the  bottom  of  the  loweft  ground ;  and, 
when  the  relation  of  the  parts  is  well  preferved,  fuch  an 
effeX  from  one  is  transfufed  over  the  whole. 

But  they  (hould  not,  therefore,  all  lie  exaXly  in  the 
fame  direXion  :  fome  may  feem  to  point  to  it  direXly, 
others  to  incline  very  much,  others  but  little,  fome 
partially,  fome  entirely.  If  the  direXion  be  ftrongly 
marked  on  a  few  principal  parts,  great  liberties  may 
be  taken  with  the  others,  provided  none  of  them  are. 
turned  the  contrary  way.  The  general  idea  muft, 
however,  be  preferved,  clear  even  of  a  doubt.  A  hil¬ 
lock  which  only  intercepts  the  fight,  if  it  does  not  con¬ 
tribute 
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(Sftfiou  T.  tribute  to  the  principal  efTed,  is  at  the  heft  an  unne. 

CHqukq.  ceflary  excrefcence  ;  and  even  an  interruption  in  the  ge- 
neral  tendency,  tho’  it  hide  nothing,  is  a  blemifh,  On 
a  defcent,  any  hollow,  any  fall,  which  has  not  an 
outlet  to  lower  ground,  is  a  hole:  the  eye  (kips  over 
it,  inltead  of  being  continued  along  it ;  it  is  a  gap  in 
the  compofition. 

There  may  indeed  be  occafions,  when  wc  ihould  ra¬ 
ther  wifh  to  check,  than  to  promote,  the  general  ten¬ 
dency.  Ground  may  proceed  too  haftily  towards  its 
point ;  and  we  have  equal  power  to  retard,  or'to  ac¬ 
celerate,  the  fall.  We  can  flacken  the  precipitancy  of 
a  fteep,  by  breaking  it  into  parts,  fome  of  which  (hall 
incline  lefs,  than  the  whole  before  inclined,  to  the  prin¬ 
cipal  direction  5  and  by  turning  them  quite  away,  we 
may  even  change  the  courfe  of  the  defcent.  Thefe  pow¬ 
ers  are  of  ufe  in  the  larger  fcenes,  where  the  feveral 
great  parts  often  lie  in  feveral  diredlions  ;  and  if  they 
are  thereby  too  ftrongly  contrafted,  or  led  towards 
points  too  widely  afunder,  every  art  (bould  be  exerted 
to  bring  them  nearer  together,  to  afiimilate,  and  to 
connect  them.  As  fcenes  increase  in  extent,  they  be¬ 
come  more  impatient  of  controu]  :  they  are  not  only 
lefs  manageable,  but  ought  to  be  lefs  retrained  ;  they 
require  more  variety  and  contraft.  But  ftill  the  fame 
principles  are  applicable  to  the  leaft,  and  to  the  great- 
eft,  tho*  not  with  equal  feverity :  neither  ought  to  be 
rent  to  pieces  5  and  tho*  a  fmall  negledt,  which  would 
diftradl  the  one,  may  notdifturb  the  other,  yet  a  total 
difregard  of  all  the  principles  of  union  is  alike  pro¬ 
ductive  of  confufion  in  both. 

J  The  Jlyle  alfo  of  every  part,  mull  be  accommodated 

wfter  of  a* t0  character  of  the  whole.  For  every  piece  of 

ground.  ground  is  diftinguilhed  by  certain  properties :  it  is  ei¬ 
ther  tame  or  bold,  gentle  or  rude,  continued  or  bro¬ 
ken  ;  and  if  any  variety,  inconfiftent  with  thofe  pro¬ 
perties,  be  obtruded,  it  has  no  other  effe&  than  to 
weaken  one  idea  without  raifing  another.  Theinfipi- 
dity  of  a  flat  is  not  taken  away  by  a  few  fcattered  hil-: 
jocks  ;  a  continuation  of  uneven  ground  can  alone  give 
the  idea  of  inequality.  A  large,  deep,  abrupt  break, 
among  eafy  fwells  and  falls,  feems  at  the  beft  but  a 
piece  left  unfinilhed,  and  which  ought  to  have  been 
toftened  5  it  is  not  more  natural,  becaufe  it  is  more 
rude  5  nature  forms  both  the  one  and  the  other,  but 
feldom  mixes  them  together.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
fmall  fine  polilhed  form,  in  the  midft  of  rough,  mi- 
(hapen  ground,  though  more  elegant  than  all  about  it, 
is  generally  no  better  than  a  patch,  itfclf  difgraced, 
and  disfiguring  the  feene.  A  thoufand  inftances  might 
be  adduced  to  (hew,  that  the  prevailing  idea  ought 
to  pervade  every  part,  fo  far  at  leaft  indifpenfably  as 
to  exclude  whatever  diftradls  it,  and  as  much  further 
as  poflible  to  accommodate  the  charadlerof  the  ground 
to  that  of  the  feene  it  belongs  to. 

On  the  fame  principle,  the  proportion  of  the  parts 
may  often  be  adjufted.  For  though  their  fize  mud  be 
very  much  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  place,  and  a 
feature  which  would  fill  up  a  fmall  fpot  may  be  loft 
in  a  large  one  ;  though  there  are  forms  of  a  particu¬ 
lar  caft,  which  appear  to  advantage  only  within  cer¬ 
tain  dimenfions,  and  ought  not  therefore  to  be  applied 
where  they  have  not  room  enough,  or  where  they  mull 
occupy  more  fpacc  than  becomes  them  ;  yet,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  thefe  confiderations,  a  character  of  greatnefs 
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belongs  to-  fome  fcenes,  which  is  not  meafured  by  their  Seftion  1. 
extent,  but  raifed  by  other  properties,  fometimes  only  Ground 
by  the  proportional  largenefs  of  their  parts.  On  the 
contrary,  where  elegance  chara&erifes  the  fpot,  the 
parts  (hould  not  only  be  fmall,  but  diverfified  befides 
with  fubordinate  inequalities,  and  little  delicate  touches 
every  where  fcattered  about  them.  Striking  effedts, 
forcible  impreffions,  whatever  feems  to  require  effort, 
difturb  the  enjoyment  of  a  feene  intended  to  amufe 
and  to  pleafe. 

In  other  inftances,  fimilar  confiderations  will  deter¬ 
mine  rather  the  number  than  the  proportion  of  the 
parts.  A  place  may  be  diltinguiftied  by  its  (implicity, 
which  many  divifions  would  deftroy ;  another  fpot, 
without  any  pretenfions  to  elegance,  may  be  remark¬ 
able  for  an  appearance  of  richnefs  :  a  multiplicity  of 
objedls  will  give  that  appearance,  and  a  number  of 
parts  in  the  ground  will  contribute  to  the  profufion. 

A  feene  of  gaiety  is  improved  by  the  fame  means ;  the 
objedb  and  the  parts  may  differ  in  (tyle,  but  they  muft 
be  numerous  in  both.  Samenefs  is  dull  :  the  pureft 
fimplicity  can  at  the  mod  render  a  place  compofed  of 
large  parts  placid  ;  the  fublimeil  ideas  only  make  it 
ftriking :  it  is  always  grave ;  to  enliven  it,  numbers 
are  wanting. 

But  ground  is  feldom  beautiful  or  natural  without  s 
variety,  or  even  without  contraft  ;  and  the  precautions  Of  variety, 
which  have  been  given,  extend  no  farther  than  to  pre¬ 
vent  variety  from  degenerating  into  inconfiftency,  and 
contraft  into  contradiction.  Within  the  extremes,  na¬ 
ture  fupplies  an  inexhauftibie  fund  ,*  and  variety  thus 
limited,  fo  far  from  deftroying,  improves  the  general 
effedl :  Each  diftinguifhed  part  makes  a  feparate  im- 
preffion  ;  and  all  bearing  the  fame  (lamp,  all  concur¬ 
ring  to  the  fame  end,  every  one  is  an  additional  fup- 
port  to  the  prevailing  idea :  that  is  multiplied,  it  is 
extended,  it  appears  in  different  (hapes,  it  is  (hewn  in 
feveral  lights,  and  the  variety  illuftrates  the  relation. 

But  variety  wauts  not  this  recommendation  ;  it  is 
always  defirable  where  it  can  be  properly  introduced  ; 
and  an  accurate  obferver  will  fee  in  every  form  feveral 
circumftances  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  every 
other.  If  the  feene  be  mild  and  quiet,  he  will  place 
together  thofe  which  do  not  differ  widely;  and  he  will 
gradually  depart  from  the  fimilitude.  In  ruder  fcenes, 
the  fuccelfion  will  be  lefs  regular,  and  the  tranfitions 
more  fudden.  The  charadler  of  the  place  muft  deter¬ 
mine  the  degree  of  difference  between  forms  which  are 
contiguous.  Befides  diftindtions  in  the  (hapes  of 
ground,  differences  in  their  Jituations  and  their  dimen¬ 
sions  are  fources  of  variety.  The  pofition  will  alter  the 
effedf,  though  the  figure  be  the  fame  ;  and  for  parti¬ 
cular  effedfs,  a  change  only  in  the  diftance  may  be  ftri¬ 
king.  If  that  be  confiderable,  a  fucceflion  of  fimilar 
(hapes  fometimes  occafions  a  fine  perfpedlive ;  but  the 
diminution  will  be  lefs  marked,  that  is,  the  effedf  will 
be  lefs  fenfible,  if  the  forms  are  not  nearly  alike  :  we 
take  more  notice  of  one  difference,  when  there  is  no 
other.  Sometimes  a  very  difagreeable  effedl,  produ¬ 
ced  by  too  clofe  a  refemblance  of  (hapes,  may  be  re¬ 
medied  only  by  an  alteration  in  the  fize.  If  a  fteep  de- 
feends  in  a  fucceflion  of  abrupt  falls, -nearly  equal,  they 
have  the  appearance  of  fteps,  and  are  neither  pleafirig 
nor  wild  ;  but  if  they  are  made  to  differ  in  height  and 
length,  the  objedtion  is  removed :  and  at  all  times  a 
18  H  2  difference 
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SLiiion  I.  difference  in  the  dimenfions  will  be  found  to  have  a 
Gaouwp.  greatei-  effeft  than  in  fpeculation  we  fhould  be  in¬ 
clined  toafcribe  to  it,  and  will  often  difguife  a  fimila- 
rity  of  figure. 

9  It  alfo  contributes,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 

Ol  the  lines  cjrcumUancej  t0  the  perfection  of  thof z  lines >  which 
[he  feveral  t'ie  eye  traces  al°ng  l^e  parts  of  a  piece  of  ground, 
jaj,  ts  in  when  it  glances  over  feveral  together.  No  variety  of 
grennd.  form  compenfates  for  the  want  of  it.  An  undulating 
line  compofedof  parts  all  elegant  in  themfelves,  allju- 
dicioufly  contrafted,  and  happily  united,  but  equal  one 
to  another,  is  far  from  the  line  of  beauty.  A  long 
ftraight  line  has  no  variety  at  all ;  and  a  little  deviation 
into  a  curve,  if  there  be  ftill  a  continued  uniformity,  is 
but  a  trifling  amendment.  Though  ground  all  falling 
the  fame  requires  every  attention  to  its  general  tenden¬ 
cy,  yet  the  eye  mull  not  dart  down  the  whole  length 
immediately  in  one  direction,  but  Ihould  be  infenfibly 
eondu&ed  towards  the  principal  point  with  fome  cir¬ 
cuity  and  delay.  The  channels  between  hillocks  ought 
never  to  run  in  ftraight,  nor  even  regularly  curved 
lines;  but  winding  gently  among  them,  and  conftant- 
ly  varying  in  form  and  in  dimenfions,  Ihould  gradually 
find  their  way.  The  beauty  of  a  large  hill,  efpecially 
when  feen  from  below,  is  frequently  impaired  by  the 
even  continuation  of  its  brow.  An  attempt  to  break 
it  by  little  knoles  is  feldom  fuccefsful ;  they  feem  fepa- 
rate  independent  hillocks  artificially  put  on.  The  in¬ 
tended  effeCt  may  indeed  be  produced  by  a  large  knole 
defeending  in  fome  places  lower  than  in  others,  and 
rooted  at  feveral  points  into  the  hill.  The  fame  end 
may  be  attained  by  carrying  fome  channel  or  hollow  on 
the  fide  upwards,  till  it  cut  the  continued  line;  or  by 
bringing  the  brow  forward  in  one  place,  and  throwing 
it  back  in  another;  or  by  forming  a  fecondary  ridge  a 
little  way  down  the  fide,  and  calling  the  ground  above 
it  into  a  different  though  not  oppofite  direction  to  the 
general  defeent.  Any  of  thefe  expedients  will  at  leaft 
draw  the  attention  off  from  the  defeCl.  But  if  the 
break  were  to  divide  the  line  into  equal  parts,  another 
uniformity  would  be  added,  without  removing  the  for¬ 
mer  :  for  regularity  always  fuggefts  a  fufpicion  of  ar¬ 
tifice  ;  and  artifice  detected,  no  longer  deceives.  Our 
imaginations  would  induftrioufly  join  the  broken  parts, 
and  the  idea  of  the  continued  line  would  be  reftored. 
le)  Whatever  break  be  chofen,  the  pofition  of  it  mud 
Ofcontraft.  be  oblique  to  the  line  which  is  to  he  broken.  AreCl- 
angular  divifion  produces  famenefs  ;  there  is  no  con - 
trajl  between  the  forms  it  divides :  but  if  it  be  oblique, 
while  it  diminifhe3  the  part  on  one  fide,  it  enlarges 
that  on  the  other.  Parallel  lines  are  liable  to  the  fame 
objeClion  as  thofe  at  right  angles:  though  each  by  it- 
felf  be  the  perfed  line  of  beauty;  yet  if  they  corre- 
fpond,  they  form  a  fliape  between  them,  whofe  fides 
want  contrail.  On  the  fame  principle,  forms  will 
fometimes  be  introduced,  lefs  for  their  intrinfic  than 
their  occafional  merit  in  contrafting  iwppily  with  thofe 
about  them :  each  fets  off  the  other ;  and  together 
they  are  a  more  agreeable  compoiition  than  if  they 
had  been  more  beautiful,  but  at  the  fame  time  more 
fimilar. 

One  reafon  why  tame  feenes  are  feldom  interefting* 
is,  that  though  they  often  admit  of  many  varieties, 
they  allow  of  few,  and  thofe  only  faint,  contrails.  We 
way  be  pleafed  by  the  number  of  the  former,  but  we 
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can  be  flruck  only  by  the  force  of  the  latter.  Thefe  Seflion  I. 
ought  to  abound  in  the  larger  and  bolder  feenes  of  a  Ground.  1 
arden,  efpecially  in  fuch  as  are  formed  by  an  affem- 
lage  of  many  dillinCl  and  coniiderable  parts  thrown 
together:  as  when  feveral  rifing  ground's  appear  one 
beyond  another;  a  fine  fwell  feen  above  a  flanting 
fweep  which  runs  before  it,  lias  a  beautiful  effed, 
which  a  nearer  refemblance  would  deflroy:  and  (ex¬ 
cept  in  particular  inftances)  a  clofe  fimilarity  between 
lines  which  either  crofs,  or  face,  or  rife  behind  one 
another,  makes  a  poor,  uniform,  difagreeable  compo- 
fition. 

The  application  of  any  of  the  foregoing  obferva-  11  ' 

tions  to  the  ftill  greater  feenes  of  nature,  would  carry 
us  at  prefent  too  far;  nor  could  it  well  be  made,  be-  t 

fore  the  other  conftituent  parts  of  thofe  feenes,  wood, 
water,  rocks,  and  buildings,  have  been  taken  intocon- 
fideration.  The  rules  which  have  been  given,  are  chiefly 
applicable  to  ground  which  may  be  managed  by  a  fpade ; 
and  even  there  they  are  only  general,  not  univerfal :  few 
of  them  are  without  exception;  very  few,  which,  on 
particular  occafions,  may  not  be  difpenfed  with.  Many 
of  the  above  remarks  are,  however,  fo  far  of  life  in 
feenes  thefartheft  from  our  reach,  as  they  may  aflifl 
in  dire&ing  our  choice  of  thofe  parts  which  are  in  our 
power  to  {hew,  or  to  conceal,  though  not  to  alter. 

But  in  converting  them  to  this  purpofe,  a  caution, 
which  has  more  than  once  been  alluded  to,  mull  al¬ 
ways  be  had  in  remembrance  ;  never  to  fuffer  general 
confederations  to  interfere  with  extraot dinary  great 
effects,  which  rife  fuperior  to  all  regulations,  and  per¬ 
haps  owe  part  of  their  force  to  their  deviation  from 
them.  Singularity  caufes  at  leaft  furprife,  and  furpri  e 
is  allied  to  attonilhment.  Thefe  effedls  are  not,  how¬ 
ever,  attached  merely  to  obje&s  of  enormous  fize  -r 
they  frequently  are  produced  by  a  greatnefs  of  ftyle 
and  charadler,  within  fuch  an  extent  as  ordinary  labour 
may  modify,  and  the  compafs  of  a  garden  include. 

The  caution  therefore  may  not  be  ufelefs  within  thefe 
narrow  bounds:  but  nature  proceeds  ftill  further,  be¬ 
yond  the  utmoft  verge  to  which  art  can  follow  ;  and, 
iu  feenes  licentiouily  wild,  not  content  with  contrail, 
forces  even  contradi&ions  to  unite.  The  grotefque 
difeordant  fhapes  which  are  often  there  confufedly 
jumbled  together,  might  fufficiently  juitify  the  remark. 

But  the  caprice  does  not  flop  here :  to  mix  with  fuch 
fhapes  a  form  perfedlly  regular,  is  fl ill  more  extrava¬ 
gant  ;  and  yet  the  effedt  is  fometimes  fo  wonderful, 
that  we  cannot  wifh  the  extravagance  corredled.  It  is 
not  unufual  to  fee  a  conical  hill  Handing  out  from  a 
long,  irregular,  mountainous  ridge,  and  greatly  im¬ 
proving  the  view:  but  at  Ilam  fuch  a  hill  is  thrown. 
into  the  mid  ft  of  the  rudeft  feene,  and  almoft  fills  up  0f  a  hill  at  ] 
an  abyfs,  funk  among  huge,  bare,  milhapen  hills,  llam,  near 
whofe  unwieldy  parts,  and  uncouth  forms,  cut  by  the4ftbourne 
tapering  lines  of  the  cone,' appear  more  favage  from  f|jirUeiby“  * 
the  oppofition  t  and  the  effedt  would  evidently  be  'f  ‘ 
ftronger,  were  the  figure  more  complete;  for  it  docs 
not  rife  quite  to  a  paint,  and  the  want  of  perfect  re¬ 
gularity  feems  a  blemilh,  Whether  fuch  aipixture  of 
contrarieties  would  for  a  length  of  time  he  engaging, 
can  be  known  only  to  thofe  who  are  habituated  to  the 
fpot.  It  certainly  at  firft  fight  rivets  the  attention. 

But  the  conical  bill  is  the  molt  linking  objedl.  In  fuch 
a  fituation  it  appears  more  ftrange,  morefautaftic,  than 

the 
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Seftion  I.  the  rude  fhapes  which  are  heaped  about  it:  and  toge- 
Gkound.  ther  they  fu;t  t}je  chara&er  of  the  place,  where  nature 
"  feems  to  have  delighted  to  bring  diftances  together ; 

where  two  rivers,  which  are  ingulphed  many  miles 
afunder,  iffue  from  their  fubterraneous  paffages,  the 
one  often  muddy  when  the  other  is  clear,  within  a  few 
paces  of  each  other :  but  they  appear  only  to  lofe 
themfelves  again  ;  for  they  immediately  unite  their 
dreams,  juft  in  time  to  fall  together  into  another  cur¬ 
rent,  which  alfo  runs  through  the  garden.  Such  whim- 
fical  wonders,  however,  lofe  their  effect,  when  repre- 
fented  in  a  pi&ure,  or  mimicked  in  ground  artificially 
laid.  They  there  want  that  vaftnefs  which  conftitutes 
their  force  ;  that  reality  which  afcertains  the  caprice. 
As  accidents  they  may  furprife  ;  but  they  are  not  ob¬ 
jects  of  choice. 

*3  To  determine  the  choice  to  its  proper  objedls  is  the 

woodoruhe  PurP°^e  the  foregoing  obfervations.  Some  of  the 
form  of  principles  upon  which  they  are  founded  will  be  appli- 
j  ground.  cable  alfo,  and  perhaps  without  further  explanation, 
to  the  other  condiment  parts  of  the  fcenes  of  nature  : 
they  will  there  be  often  more  obvious  than  in  ground. 
But  this  is  not  3  place  for  the  comparifon;  the  fubjeA 
now  is  ground  only.  It  is  not,  however,  foreign  to 
that  fubjedl  to  obferve,  that  the  effe&s  which  have 
been  recommended,  may  fometimes  be  produced  by 
wood  alone,  without  any  alteration  in  the  ground  it- 
felf:  a  tedious  continued  line  may  by  fuch  means  be 
broken.  It  is  ufual  for  this  purpofe  to  place  feveral 
little  clumps  along  a  brow  ;  but  if  they  are  fmall  and 
numerous,  the  artifice  is  weak  and  apparent:  an  equal 
number  of  trees  colle&ed  into  one  or  two  large  maffes, 
and  dividing  the  line  into  very  unequal  parts,  is  lefs 
fufpicious,  and  obliterates  the  idea  of  famenefs  with 
more  certainty.  Where  feveral  fimilar  lines  are  feen 
together,  if  one  be  planted,  and  the  other  bare,  they 
become  contrails  to  each  other.  A  hollow  in  certain 
fituations,  has  been  mentioned  as  a  difagreeable  inter¬ 
ruption  in  a  continued  furface  :  but,  filled  with  wood, 
the  heads  of  the  trees  fupply  the  vacancy;  the  irregu¬ 
larity  is  preferred ;  even  the  inequalities  of  the  depth 
are  in  fome  meafure  fhewn;  and  a  continuation  of  fur- 
face  is  provided.  Rifing  ground  may,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  in  appearance  raifedftill  higher,  by  covering 
it  with  wood,  of  humble  growth  towards  the  bottom, 
and  gradually  taller  as  it  afcends.  An  additional  mark 
of  the  inclination  of  falling  ground  may  alfo  be  ob¬ 
tained,  by  placing  a  few  trees  in  the  fame  diredion, 
which  will  (irongly  point  out  the  way;  whereas  plan¬ 
tations  athwart  a  defcent,  bolder  up  the  ground,  and 
check  the  fall :  but  obliquely  crofting  it,  they  will  of¬ 
ten  divert  the  general  tendency;  the  ground  will  in 
fome  meafure  affume  their  diredion,  and  they  will  make 
a  variety,  not  a  contradiction.  Hedges,  or  continued 
plantations,  carried  over  uneven  ground,  render  the  ir¬ 
regularity  more  confpicuous,  and  frequently  mark  little 
inequalities,  which  would  otherwife  efcape  obfervation: 
or  if  a  line  of  trees  run  clofe  upon  the  edge  of  an  abrupt 
fall,  they  give  it  depth  and  importance.  By  fuch 
means  a  view  may  be  improved ;  by  fimilar  means,  in 
more  confined  fpots,  very  material  purpofes  may  be 
anfwered. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Wood. 

,4  In  the  above  inftanccs  the  ground  is  the  principal con- 
■uacterif-  ^deration :  but  previous  to  any  inquiry  into  the  greater 
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effedls  of  wood,  when  it  is  itfelf  an  object,  an  exami-  Section  II. 
nation  of  the  charalleriftic  differences  of  trees  and  (hrubs  ^00D- 
is  neceflary.  We  do  not  mean  botanical  diftin&ions:  tic  <jifl’eren. 
we  mean  apparent,  not  efiential  varieties ;  and  thefe  Ces  in  trees 
muft  be  obvious  and  confiderable,  to  merit  regard  in  and  ihrubs, 
the  difpofition  of  the  objeds  they  diftinguilh. 

Trees  and  fhrubs  are  of  different  fhapes,  greens ,  and 
growths. 

The  varieties  in  their  fhapes  may  be  reduced  to  the 
following  heads. 

Some  thick  with  branches  and  foliage  have  almoft 
an  appearance  of  folidity  ;  as  the  beech  and  the  elm, 
the  lilac  and  fyringa.  Others  thin  of  boughs  and  of 
leaves  feem  light  and  airy  ;  as  the  afh  and  the  arbele, 
the  common  arbor  vitae  and  the  t3marifk. 

There  is  a  mean  betwixt  the'  two  extremes,  very  di- 
ftinguifhable  from  both  ;  as  in  the  bladder-nut,  and 
the  aflien-leaved  maple. 

They  may  again  be  divided  into  thofe  wliofe  branches 
begin  from  the  ground ,  and  thofe  which  Jhoot  tip  in  a 
fern  before  their  branches  begin.  Trees  which  have 
fome,  not  much  clear  ftem,  as  feveral  of  the  firs,  be¬ 
long  to  the  former  clafs ;  but  a  very  fhort  ftem  will 
rank  a  flirub,  fuch  as  the  althaea,  in  the  latter. 

Of  thofe  whofe  branches  begin  from  the  ground, 
fome  rife  in  a  conical  figure,  as  the  larch,  the  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  and  the  holly;  fome  fi well  out  in  the  middle 
of  their  growth,  and  diminifh  at  both  ends,  as  the  Wey¬ 
mouth  pine,  the  mountain  afb,  and  the  lilac:  and 
fome  are  irregular  and  bujby  from  the  top  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  the  evergreen  oak,  the  Virginian  cedar,  and 
Guelder  rofe. 

There  is  a  great  difference,  between  one  whofe 
bafe  is  very  large,  and  another  whofe  bafe  is  very  fmall, 
in  proportion  to  its  height :  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
and  the  cyprefs,  are  inftances  of  this  difference ;  yet 
in  both  the  branches  begin  from  the  ground. 

The  heads  of  thofe  which  (hoot  up  into  a  ftem  be¬ 
fore  their  branches  begin,  fometimes  ar e fender  cones , 
as  of  many  firs :  fometimes  are  broad  cones,  as  of  the 
horfe-chefnut ;  fometimes  they  are  round,  as  of  the 
(lone-pine,  and  mod  forts  of  fruit-trees;  and  fome¬ 
times  irregular ,  as  of  the  elm.  Of  this  lalt  kind 
there  are  many  confiderable  varieties. 

The  branches  of  fome  grow  horizontally,  as  of  the 
oak.  In  others  they  tend  upwards,  as  in  the  almond, 
and  in  feveral  forts  of  broom  and  of  willow's.  In 
others  they  fall,  as  in  the  lime,  and  the  acacia :  and 
in  fome  of  thefe  laft  they  incline  obliquely,  as  in  many 
of  the  firs ;  in  fome  tliey  hang  direttly  down,  as  in  the 
weeping  willow. 

Thefe  are  the  moil  obvious  great  diftindlions  in  the 
fhapes  of  trees  and  fhrubs.  The  differences  between 
(hades  of  green  cannot  be  fo  confiderable ;  but  thefe 
alfo  will  be  found  well  defervingof  attention. 

Some  are  of  a  dark  green,  as  the  horfe-chefnut 
and  the  yew ;  fome  of  a  light  green,  as  the  lime  and 
the  laurel ;  fome  of  a  green  tinged  with  brown,  as  the 
Virginian  cedar  ;  fome  of  a  green  tinged  with  white , 
as  the  arbele  and  the  fage  tree;  and  fome  of  a  green 
tinged  with  yellow,  as  the  afhen-leaved  maple  and  the 
Chinefe  arbor  vitse.  The  variegated  plants  alfo  are 
generally  entitled  to  be  claffed  with  the  white,  or  the 
yellow,  by  the  ftrong  tinfture  of  the  one  or  the  other 
of  thofe  colours  oa  their  leaves. 

Other 
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Other  confederations  concerning  colours  will  foon 
be  fuggefted  :  the  prefent  inquiry  is  only  into  great 
fixed  diflindions.  Thofe  in  the  fhapes  and  the  greens 
of  trees  and  fhrubs  have  beenmentioned  :  there  are  o- 
thers,  as  great  and  as  important,  in  their  growths  ;  but 
they  are  too  obvious  to  deferve  mentioning.  Every 
gradation,  from  the  moft  humble  to  the  moft  lofty, 
has,  in  certain  fituations,  particular  effeds :  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  divide  them  into  ftages. 

One  principal  ufe  in  fettling  thefe  charaderiflic  di- 
'  flindions,  is  to  point  out  the  fl'ores  whence  varieties 
.  may  at  all  times  be  readily  drawn,  and  the  canfes  by 
which  fometimes  inconfi  Henries  may  be  accounted  for. 
Trees  which  differ  but  in  one  of  thefe  circumftances, 
whether  of  fhape,  of  green,  or  of  growth,  though 
they  agree  in  every  other,  are  fufficiently  diftinguilhed 
for  the  purpofe  of  variety :  if  they  differ  in  two  or 
three,  they  become  contrails  ;  if  in  all,  they  are  op- 
pofites,  and  feldom  groupe  well  together.  But  there 
are  intermediate  degrees,  by  which  the  moft  diftant 
may  be  reconciled :  the  upright  branches  of  the  al¬ 
mond  mix  very  ill  with  the  falling  boughs  of  the  weep¬ 
ing  willow  ;  but  an  interval  filled  with  other  trees,  in 
figure  between  the  two  extremes,  renders  them  at  leaft 
not  unfightly  in  the  fame  plantation.  Thofe,  on  the 
contrary,  which  are  of  one  chaiader,  and  are  diftin- 
guifhed  only  as  the  charaderiflic  mark  is  ftrongly  or 
faintly  impreffed  npon  them,  as  a  young  beech  and  a 
birch,  an  acacia  and  a  larch,  all  pendant,  though  in 
different  degrees,  form  a  beautiful  mafs,  in  which  uni¬ 
ty  is  preferved  without  famenefs  ;  and  ftill  finer  groupes 
may  often  be  produced  by  greater  deviations  from  uni¬ 
formity  into  contrail. 

Occafions  to  fhew  the  effeds  of  particular  fhapes  in 
pertain  fituations  will  hereafter  fo  frequently  occur, 
that  a  further  illuflration  of  them  now  would  be  need- 
lefs.  But  there  are  befides,  fometimes  in  trees,  and 
commonly  in  fhrubs,  ftill  more  minute  varieties., — in  the 
turn  of  the  branches,  in  the  form  and  the  fize  of  the  fo¬ 
liage,  which  generally  catch,  and  often  deferve  atten¬ 
tion.  Even  the  texture  of  the  leaves  frequently  occa¬ 
fions  many  different  appearances :  fome  have  a  ftifF- 
nefs,  fome  an  agility,  by  which  they  3re  more  or  lefa 
proper  for  feveral  purpofesj  on  many  there  is  a  glofs, 
very  ufeful  at  times  to  enliveft.at  other  times  too  glitter¬ 
ing  for  the  hue  of  the  plantation.  But  all  thefe  in¬ 
ferior  varieties  are  below  our  notice  in  the  confidera- 
tion  of  great  effeds :  they  are  of  confequence  only 
where  the  plantation  is  near  to  the  fight;  where  it 
fkirts  a  home-feene,  or  borders  the  fide  of  a  walk  :  and 
in  a  fhrubbery,  which  in  its  nature  is  little  both  in 
ftyle  and  in  extent,  they  fhould  be  anxioufly  fought 
for.  The  nobleft  wood  is  not  indeed  disfigured  by 
them  ;  and  when  a  wood,  having  ferved  as  a  great  ob- 
jed  to  one  fpot,  becomes  in  another  the  edge  of  a 
walk,  little  circumftances,  varying  with  ceafelefs 
change  along  the  outline,  will  then  be  attended  to  ; 
but  where-ever  thefe  minute  varieties  are  fitting,  the 
groffeft  tafte  will  feel  the  propriety,  and  the  moft  cur- 
fory  obfervation  will  fugged  the  diflindions :  a  detail 
of  all  would  be  endlefs  ;  nor  can  they  be  reduced  into 
claffes.  To  range  the  fhruhs  and  fmall  trees  fo  that 
Jthey  may  mutually  fet  off  the  beauties,  and  conceal 
the  blemifhes,  of  each  other  ;  to  aim  at  no  effeds  which 
depend  on  a  nicety  for  their  fuccefs,  and  which  the  foil, 


the  expofure,  or  the  feafon  of  the  day,  may  deflroy ;  SefUon  it, 
to  attend  more  to  the  groupes  than  to  the  individuals  j  Wo  0  0  j 
and  to  confider  the  whole  as  a  plantation,  net  as  a  col- 
lcdion  of  plants  ;  are  the  bell  general  rules  which  can 
be  given  concerning  them. 


From  thefe  combinations,  the  agreements  between 
particular  tints  may  be  known.  A  light  green  may 
be  next  either  to  a  yellow  or  a  brown  green, 
and  a  brown  to  a  dark  green,  all  in  confiderable 
quantities;  and  a  little  rim  of  dark  green  may  bor¬ 
der  on  a  red  or  «  light  green,  further  obferva- 
tions  will  fhew,  that  the  yellow  and  the  white  greens 
conned  cafily;  but  that  a  large  quantity  of  the 
light,  the  yellow,  or  the  white  greens,  does  not  mix 
well  with  a  large  auantity  alfo  of  the  dark  green  j" 
J  '  '  a  a  pleafing  nsr"  ’  ’  ’  ’  ’ 


and  that  to  form  a  pleafing  mafs,  either  the  dark  green 

muft 


The  different  tints  of  greens  may  feem  at  firft  ,jj 

fight  to  be  rather  minute  varieties  than  charaderiflic  [ure  ofi 
diflindions :  but  upon  experience  it  will  be  found,  <,reenS( 
that  from  fmall  beginnings  they  lead  to  material  confe-  ° 
quences  ;  that  they  are  more  important  on  the  broad 
expanfe,  than  along  the  narrow  outline  of  a  wood  } 
and  that  by  their  union,  or  their  contraft,  they  pro¬ 
duce  effeds  not  to  be  difregarded  in  feenes  of  extent 
and  of  grandeur. 

A  hanging  wood  in  autumn  is  enriched  with  colours, 
whofe  beauty  cheers  the  approaches  of  the  inclement 
feafon  they  forebode  ;  but  when  the  trees  firft  droop, 
while  the  verdure  a6  yet  only  begins  to  fade,  they  arc 
no  more  than  flronger  tints  of  thofe  colours  with 
which  the  greens  in  their  vigour  are  fhaded  ;  and  which 
now  are  fucceedcd  by  a  paler  white,  a  brighter  yel¬ 
low,  or  a  darker  brown.  The  effeds  are  not  diffe¬ 
rent  ;  they  are  only  more  faintly  impreffed  at  one  time 
than  another  ;  but  when  they  are  ftrongeft,  they  are 
moft  obfervable.  The  fall  of  the  leaf,  therefore,  is  the 
time  to  learn  the  fpecies,Hhe  order,  and  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  tints,  which  blended  will  form  beautiful  maffes  } 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  diflinguifh  thofe  which  are 
incompatible  near  together. 

The  peculiar  beauty  of  the  tints  of  red  cannot  then 
efcape  obfervation,  and  the  want  of  them  throughout 
the  fummer-months  muft  be  regretted  :  but  that  want, 
though  it  cannot  perfedly,  may  partially  be  fupplied  ; 
for  plants  have  a  permanent  and  an  accidental  colour. 

The  permanent  is  always  fome  fhade  of  green ;  but 
any  other  may  be  the  accidental  colour ;  and  there  it 
none  which  fo  many  circumftances  concur  to  produce 
as  a  red.  It  is  afrumed  in  fucceffion  by  the  bud,  the 
bloffom,  the  berry,  the  bark,  and  the  leaf.  Sometimes 
it  profufely  overfpreads,  at  other  times  it  dimly  tin¬ 
ges  the  plant ;  and  a  reddijh  green  is  generally  the  hue 
of  thofe  plants,  on  which  it  lafts  long,  or  frequently 
returns. 

Admitting  this,  at  leaft  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
among  the  charaderiflic  diftindions,  a  large  piece  of 
red  green,  with  a  narrow  edging  of  dark  green  along 
the  further  fide  of  it,  and  beyond  that  a  piece  of  liglit 
green  larger  than  the  firft,  will  be  found  to  compote  a 
beautiful  mafs.  Another,  not  lefs  beautiful,  is  a  yel¬ 
low  green  nearefl  to  the  eye,  beyond  that  a  light 
green,  then  a  brown  green,  and  laftly  a  dark  green. 

The  dark  green  muft  be  the  larged,  the  light  green 
the  next  in  extent,  and  the  yellow  green  the  leaft  of 
all. 
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geft  on  I),  mu  ft  be  reduced  to  a  mere  edging,  or  a  brown  or  an 
Wood,  intermediate  green  mult  be  interpofed :  that  the  red, 
’  the  brown,  and  the  intermediate  greens,  agree  among 

themfelves  :  and  that  any  of  them  may  be  joined  to 
any  other  tint ;  hut  that  the  red  green  will  bear  a  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  of  the  light  than  of  the  dark  green  near 
it,  nor  does  it  feem  fo  proper  a  mixture  with  the  white 
green  as  with  the  reft. 

In  mailing  thefe  tints,  an  attention  mail  be  con- 
ftantly  kept  up  to  their  forms ,  that  they  do  not  lie  in 
large  ftripes  one  beyond  another  ;  but  that  either  they 
be  quite  intermingled,  or,  which  is  generally  more 
pleafing,  that  confiderable  pieces  of  different  tints, 
each  a  beautiful  figure,  be,  in  different  proportions, 
placed  near  together.  Exa&nefs  in  the  lhapes  muft 
not  be  attempted,  for  it  cannot  be  preferved  ;  but  if 
the  great  outlines  be  well  drawn,  little  variations,  af¬ 
terwards  occafioned  by  the  growth  of  the  plants,  will 
not  fpoil  them. 

J7  A  small  thicket  is  generally  moft  agreeable,  when 

E  e  s  anf-  jt  js  one  ^  p  of  well-mixed  greens:  that  mafs 

the  difpofi-  gtves  to  the  whole  a  unity ,  which  can  by  no  other 
tion  of  the  means  be  fo  perfe&ly  expreffed.  When  more  than 
greens.  one  is  neceffary  for  the  extent  of  the  plantation,  ftill 
if  they  are  too  much  contrafted,  if  the  gradations  from 
Qne  to  another  are  eafy,  the  unity  is  not  broken  by 
the  variety. 

While  the  union  of  tints  is  productive  of  pleafing 
effeCts,  ftrong  effeCts  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  fome- 
times  produced  by  their  di/agreements.  Oppofites, 
fuch,  for  inftance,  as<  the  dark  and  light  greens,  in 
ht-ge  quantities  clofe  together,  break  to  pieces  the  fur- 
face  upon  which  they  meet ;  and  an  outline  which  can¬ 
not  be  fufficiently  varied  in  form,  may  be  in  appear¬ 
ance,  by  the  management  of  its  lhades  :  every  oppo- 
fition  of  tints  is  a  break  in  a  continued  line  :  the  depth 
of  receffes  may  be  deepened  by  darkening  the  greens 
as  they  retire  ;  a  tree  which  Hands  out  from  a  planta¬ 
tion  may  be  Separated  by  its  tint  as  much  as  by  its 
polition  5  the  appearance  of  folidity  or  airinefs  in 
plants  depends  not  folely  on  the  thicknefs  or  thinnefs, 
but  partly  on  the  colour  of  the  leaves ;  clumps  at  a 
diftance,  may  be  rendered  more  or  lefs  diftinCt  by  their 
greens  ;  and  the  fine  effedt  of  a  dark  green  tree,  or 
groupe  of  trees,  with  nothing  behind  it  but  the  fplen- 
dor  of  a  morning  or  the  glow  of  an  evening  Iky,  can¬ 
not  be  unknown  to  any  who  was  ever  delighted  with 
a  picture  of  Claude,  or  with  the  more  beautiful  origi¬ 
nals  in  nature. 

Another  effedt  attainable  by  the  aid  of  the  different 
tints,  is  founded  on  the  firft  principles  of  perfpefiive. 
ObjeCts  grow  faint  as  they  retire  from  the  eye ;  a  de¬ 
tached  clump,  or  a  Angle  tree,  of  the  lighter  greens,, 
will,  therefore,  feem  farther  off  than  one  equidiftant 
of  a  darker  hue ;  and  a  regular  gradation  from  one 
tint  to  another  will  alter  the  apparent  length  of  a  con- 
tinuedjplantation,  according  as  the  dark  or  lightgreens 
begin  the  gradation.  In  a  ftraight  line  this  is  obvious  5 
in  a  broken  one,  the  fallacy  in  the  appearance  is  fel- 
dom  dete&ed,  only  becaufe  the  real  extent  is  general¬ 
ly  unknown  5  but  experiments  will  fupport  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  if  they  are  made  on  plantations  not  very  fmall, 
nor  too  clofe  to  the  eye  :  the  feveral  parts  may  then 
be  fhortened  or  lengthened,  and  the  variety  of  the 
outline  be  improved  by  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
greens* 
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Other  effefts  arifing  from  mixtures  of  greens  will  Setfion  H. 
occaiionally  prefent  themfelves  in  the  difpqjitiom  of  a  Woop‘ 
wood,  which  is  the  next  confideration.  Wood,  as  a  ig 
general  term,  comprehends  all  trees  and  fhrubs  in  what-  of  thefeve- 
ever  difpofition  ;  but  it  is  fpecifically  applied  in  a  more  ra!  fpecies 
limited  fenfe,  and  in  that  fenfe  we  fhall  now  ufe  it.  of  woo<b 

Every  plantation  muft  be  either  a  wood,  a  grove,  a 
clump,  or  a  ftngle  tree. 

A  wood  is  compofed  both  of  trees  and  underwood, 
covering  a  confiderable  fpace.  A  grove  confifts  of 
trees  without  underwood.  A  clump  differs  from  either 
only  in  extent :  it  may  be  either  clofe  or  open  :  when 
clofe,  it  is  fometiines  called  a  thicket ;  when  open,  a 
groupe  of  trees  ;  but  both  are  equally  clumps,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  the  Ihape  or  fituation. 

One  of  the  nobleft  objedls  in  nature  is  the  furfaee  Qf  ^  ^ 
of  a  large  thick  wood,  commanded  from  an  eminence,  or  face  0fa 
feen  from  below,  hanging  on  the  fide  of  a  hill.  The  wood  dif¬ 
latter  is  generally  the  more  interefting  objedt.  Its  a-  tinguiihed 
fpiring  fituation  gives  it  an  air  of  greatnefs  ;  its  ter-  ^.ts  Sreat" 
mination  is  commonly  the  horizon  :  and,  indeed,  if 
it  is  deprived  of  that  fplendid  boundary,  if  the  brow 
appears  above  it,  (unlefsfome  very  peculiar  effedt  cha- 
radkerifes  that  brow),  it  lofes  much  of  its  magnificence  : 
it  is  inferior  to  a  wood  which  covers  3  lefs  hill  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  ;  for  a  whole  fpace  filled  is  feldom 
little  :  but  a  wood  commanded  from  an  eminence  is 
generally  no  more  than  a  part  of  the  feene  below  ;  and 
its  boundary  is  often  inadequate  to  its  greatnefs.  To 
continue  it,  therefore,  till  it  winds  out  of  fight,  or 
lofes  itfelfin  the  horizon,  is  generally  defirable:  but 
then  the  varieties  of  its  furfaee  grow  confufed  as  it  re¬ 
tires  ;  while  thofe  of  a  hanging  wood  are  all  diftindt  ; 
the  furtheft  parts  are  held  up  to  the  eye ;  and  none 
are  at  a  diftance,  though  the  whole  be  extenfive. 

The  varieties  of  a  furfaee  are  effential  to  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  it :  a  continued  fmooth  (haven  level  of  foliage 
is  neither  agreeable  nor  natural;  the  different  growths 
of  trees  commonly  break  it  in  reality,  and  their  Iha- 
dows  ftill  more  in  appearance.  Thefe  lhades  are  fo 
many  tints,  which,  undulating  about  the  furfaee,  arc 
its  greateft  embellilhment ;  and  fuch  tints  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  more  effedt,  and  more  certainty,  by  a  ju¬ 
dicious  mixture  of  greens ;  at  the  fame  time  an  addi¬ 
tional  variety  may  be  introduced,  by  grouping  and 
contrafting  trees  very  different  in  Ihape  from  each  o- 
ther :  and  whether  variety  in  the  greens  or  in  the 
forms  be  the  defign,  the  execution  is  often  eafy,  and 
feldom  to  a  certain  degree  impolfible.  In  railing  a 
young  wood,  it  may  be  perfedt.  In  old  woods,  there 
are  many  fpots  which  may  be  either  thinned  or  thick¬ 
ened  :  and  there  the  charadleriftic  diftindtions  fliould 
determine  what  to  plant,  or  which  to  leave  ;  at  the  leaft 
will  often  point  out  thofe  which,  as  blemilhes,  ought 
to  be  taken  away  ;  and  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
trees  will  fometimes  accomplilh  the  defign.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  beautiful  forms,  and  agreeable  mafles,  which 
may  decorate  the  furfaee,  is  fo  great,  that  where  the 
place  will  not  admit  of  one,  another  is  always  ready  ; 
and  as  no  delicacy  of  finilhing  is  required,  no  minjite 
exadlnefs  is  worth  regarding,  great  effedts  will  not  be 
difconcerted  by  fmall  obftru&ions  and  little  difap- 
pointments.. 

The  contrails,  however,  of  mafles  and  of  groupes 
muft  not  be  too  ftrong,  where  greatnefs  is  the  charac¬ 
ter 
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Seftion  IT.  ter  of  the  wood  ;  for  unity  is  effential  to  greatnefs  : 

Wood...  ancj  jp  oppofites  be  placed  clofe  together,  the 

wood  is  no  longer  one  objeft  ;  it  is  only  a  confued  col¬ 
lection  of  feveral  feparate  plantations.  But  if  the  pro- 
grefs  be  gradual  from  the  one  to  the  other,  lhapes  and 
tints  widely  different  may  affemble  on  the  fame  fur- 
face  ;  and  each  fhould  occupy  a  confiderable  fpace  :  a 
Angle  tree,  or  a  fmall  clufter  of  trees,  in  the  midft  of 
an  extenfive  wood,  is  in  fize  but  a  fpeck,  and  in  co¬ 
lour  but  a  fpot ;  the  groupes  and  the  maffes  mull  be 
large  to  produce  any  fenfible  variety. 

Yet  Angle  trees  in  the  midft  of  a  wood,  though  fel- 
dom  of  ufe  to  diverfify  a  furface,  often  deferve  parti¬ 
cular  regard  as  individuals,  and  are  important  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  whole.  The  fnperftcies  of  a  fhrubby 
thicket,  how  extenfive  foever,  does  not  convey  the 
fame  ideas  of  magnificence,  as  that  of  a  hanging 
wood  :  and  yet,  at  firft  fight,  the  difference  is  not  al¬ 
ways  very  difcernible.  It  often  requires  time  to  col- 
left  the  feveral  circumftances  in  the  latter,  which  fug- 
geft  the  elevation  to  which  that  broad  expanfe  of  fo¬ 
liage  is  railed,  the  vaftnefs  of  the  trunks  which  fup- 
port  it  fo  high,  the  extent  of  the  branches  which 
fpread  it  fo  far.  When  thefe  circumftances,  all  of 
grandeur,  crowd  together  upon  the  mind,  they  digni¬ 
fy  the  fpace  ;  which,  without  them,  might,  indifferent¬ 
ly,  be  the  fuperficies  of  a  thicket  or  the  furface  of  a 
wood:  but  a  few  large  trees,  not  eminent  above  all  a- 
bout  them,  but  diftinguifhed  by  fome  flight  repara¬ 
tion,  and  obvious  at  a  glance,  immediately  refolve  the 
doubt.  They  are  noble  objefts  in  themfelves  ;  be¬ 
come  the  fituatiou  ;  and  ferve  as  a  meafure  to  the  reft. 
On  the  fame  principle,  trees  which  are  thin  of  boughs 
and  of  leaves,  thofe  whofe  branches  tend  upwards, 
or  whofe  heads  rife  in  flender  cones,  have  an  appear¬ 
ance  more  of  airinefs  than  of  importance ;  and  are 
blemifhes  in  a  wood,  where  greatnefs  is  the  prevailing 
idea.  Thofe,  on  the  contrary,  whofe  branches  hang 
direftly  down,  have  a  breadth  of  head,  which  fuits 
with  fuch  a  fituation,  though  their  own  peculiar  beau¬ 
ty  be  loft  in  it. 

Thefe  decorations  are  natural  graces,  which  never 
derogate  from  greatnefs ;  and  a  number  of  fliades  play¬ 
ing  on  the  furface,  over  a  variety  of  thofe  beautiful 
forms  into  which  it  maybe  caft,  enliven  that  famenefs, 
which,  while  it  prevails,  reduces  the  merit  of  one  of 
the  nobleft  objefts  in  nature  to  that  of  mere  fpace.  To 
fill  that  fpace  with  objefts  of  beauty,  to  delight  the 
eye  after  it  has  been  ftruck,  to  fix  the  attention  where 
it  has  been  caught,  and  to  prolong  aftonifhment  into 
admiration,  are  purpofes  not  unworthy  of  the  greateft 
defigns;  and,  in  the  execution,  productive  of  embellilh- 
ments,  which  in  ftyle  are  not  unequal  to  feenes  of  rich- 
nefs  and  magnificence. 

n  When,  in  a  romantic  fituation,  very  broken  ground 

Of  the  fur-  Js  overfpread  with  wood,  it  may  be  proper,  on  the  fnr- 
rnantlc  Vnd  ^ace  t^ie  w0°d>  to  mark  the  inequalities  of  the 

of  a  thin  ground.  Rudenefs,  not  greatnefs,  is  the  prevailing 

wood.  idea;  and  a  choice  direftly  the  reverfe  of  that  which 

is  productive  of  unity,  will  produce  it.  Strong  con¬ 
trails,  even  oppofitions,  may  be  eligible ;  the  aim  is 
rather  to  disjoint  than  to  conneft:  a  deep  hollow  may 
fink  into  dark  greens ;  an  abrupt  bank  may  be  {hewn 
by  a  rifing  ftage  of  afpiring  trees,  a  (harp  ridge  by  a 
narrow  line  of  conical  lhapes ;  firs  are  of  great  ufc 


upon  fuch  occafions  ;  their  tint,  their  form,  their  fin-  Seflion  II* 
gularity,  recommend  them.  Wood. 

A  hanging  <i vood  of  thin  foref -trees,  and  feen  front 
below,  is  feldom  pleafing  :  thofe  few  trees,  are  by  the 
perfpeftive  brought  nearer  together;  it  lofes  the  beauty 
of  a  thin  wood,  and  is  defeftive  as  a  thick  one  :  the 
moil  obvious  improvement,  therefore,  is  to  thicken  it. 

But,  when  feen  from  an  eminence,  a  thin  wood  is  often 
a  lively  and  elegant  circumftance  in  a  view;  it  is  full 
of  objefts ;  and  every  feparate  tree  Ihews  its  beauty. 

To  increafe  that  vivacity,  which  is  the  peculiar  excel¬ 
lence  of  a  thin  wood,  the  trees  Ihould  be  charafterifti- 
cally  diftinguilhed  both  in  their  tints  and  their  lhapes  ; 
and  fuch  as  for  their  airinefs  have  been  proferibed  in  a 
thick  wood,  are  frequently  the  moll  eligible  here. 
Differences  alfo  in  their  growths  are  a  further  fource 
of  variety;  each  Ihould  be  confidered  as  a  diftinft  ob¬ 
jeft,  unlefs  where  a  fmall  number  are  grouped  toge¬ 
ther;  and  then  all  that  compofe  the  little  clufter  mull 
agree:  but  the  groupes  themfelves,  for  the  fame  reafon 
as  the  feparate  trees,  Ihould  be  ftrongly  contrafted ; 
the  continued  underwood  is  their  only  conneftion,  and 
that  is  not  affefted  by  their  variety. 

Though  the  furface  of  a  wood,  when  commanded,  2t 
deferves  all  thefe  attentions,  yet  the  outline  more  fre-  Of  the  out 
queutly  calls  for  our  regard  :  it  is  alfo  more  in  our  *’ne  of  a 
ower;  it  may  fometimes  be  great,  and  may  always  woo<*’ 
e  beautiful.  The  firft  requifite  is  irregularity.  That 
a  mixture  of  trees  and  underwood  Ihould  form  a  long 
ftraight  line,  can  never  be  natural ;  and  a  fucceffion  of 
eafy  fweeps  and  gentle  rounds,  each  a  portion  of  a 
greater  or  lefs  circle,  compofing  all  together  a  line 
literally  ferpentine,  is,  if  poflible,  worfe.  It  is  but 
a  number  of  regularities  put  together  in  a  diforderly 
manner,  and  equally  diftant  from  the  beautiful  both 
of  art  and  of  nature.  The  true  beauty  of  an  outline 
confifts  more  in  breaks  than  in  fweeps ;  rather  in  angle? 
than  in  rounds  ;  in  variety,  not  in  fucceffion. 

The  outline  of  a  wood  is  a  continued  line,  and  fmall 
variations  do  not  fave  it  from  the  inlipidity  of  fame¬ 
nefs:  one  deep  recefs,  one  bold  prominence,  has  more 
effeft  than  twenty  little  irregularities  That  one  di¬ 
vides  the  line  into  parts,  but  no  breach  is  thereby  made 
in  its  unity  ;  a  continuation  of  wood  always  remains  ; 
the  form  of  it  only  is  altered,  and  the  extent  is  in- 
creafed.  The  eye,  which  hurries  to  the  extremity  of 
whatever  is  uniform,  delights  to  trace  a  varied  line 
through  all  its  intricacies,  to  paufefrom  ftage  to  ftage, 
and  to  lengthen  the  progrels.  The  parts  mull  not, 
however,  on  that  account  be  multiplied  till  they  are 
too  minute  to  be  interefting,  and  fo  numerous  as  to 
create  confufion.  A  few  large  parts  fhould  be  ftrongly 
diftinguilhed  in  their  forms,  their  direftfons,  and  their 
fituations;  each  of  thefe  may  afterwards  be  decorated 
with  fubordinate  varieties  ;  and  the  mere  growth  of 
the  plants  will  occafion  fome  irregularity ;  on  many 
occafions,  more  will  not  be  required. 

Every  variety  in  the  outline  of  a  wood  mull  be  a 
prominence,  or  a  recefs.  Breadth  in  either  is  not  fo 
important  as  length  to  the  one,  and  depth  to  the  other. 

If  the  former  ends  in  an  angle,  the  latter  diminilhes  to 
a  point;  they  have  more  force  than  a  (hallow  dent,  or 
a  dwarf  excrefcence,  how  wide  foever.  They  are 
greater  deviations  from  the  continued  line  which  they 
are  intended  to  break ;  and  their  effeft  is  to  enlarge 
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Scftion  11.  the  wood  itfelf,  which  feems  to  ftretch  from  the  moil 
Wood,  advanced  point,  back  beyond  the  moft  diftant  to  which 
jt  retires,  The  extent  of  a  large  wood  on  a  flat,  not 
commanded,  can  by  no  circumilance  be  fo  manifeftly 
(hewn,  as  by  a  deep  recefs  ;  cfpecially  if  that  recefs 
wind  fo  ze  to  conceal  the  extremity,  and  leave  the  ima¬ 
gination  to  purfue  it.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poverty 
of  a  (hallow  wood  might  foraetitnes  be  relieved  by  here 
and  there  a  prominence,  or  clumps,  which  by  their  ap¬ 
parent  jun&iofl  flrould  feetn  to  be  prominences  from  it. 
A  deeper  wood  with  a  continued  outline,  except  when 
Commanded,  would  not  appear  fo  confiderable. 

An  inlet  into  a  wood  feems  to  have  been  cut,  if  the 
oppofite  points  of  the  entrance  tally;  and  that  (how of 
art  depreciates  its  merit ;  but  a  difference-  only  in  the 
fituation  of  tbofe  points,  by  bringing  one  more  forward 
than  the  other,  prevents  the  appearance,  though  their 
forms  be  fimilar.  Other  points,  which  diftinguifh  the 
great  parts,  fhould  in  general  be  flrongly  marked;  a 
ftiort  turn  has  more  fpirit  in  it  than  a  tedious  circuity  ; 
and  a  line  broken  by  angles  has  a  precifion  and  firm- 
nefs,  which  in  an  undulated  line  are  wanting;  the 
angles  fhould  indeed  commonly  be  a  little  foftened; 
the  rotundity  of  the  plant  which  forms  them  is  fome- 
times  fufficient  for  the  purpofe  ;  but  if  they  are  mel¬ 
lowed  down  too  much,  they  lofe  ail  meaning.  Three 
or  four  large  parts  thus  boldly  diftingniihed,  will  break 
a  very  long  outline;  more  may  be,  and  often  onght  to 
be,  thrown  in,  but  feldom  are  neceffary:  and  when 
two  woods  are  oppofed  on  the  fides  of  a  narrow  glade, 
neither  has  fo  much  occafion  for  variety  in  itfelf  as  if 
it  were  Angle  ,*  if  they  are  very  different  from  each 
other,  the  contrail  fupplics  the  deficiency  to  each,  and 
the  interval  between  them  is  full  of  variety.  The  form 
of  that  interval  »3  indeed  of  as  much  confequence  as 
their  own  s  though  the  outlines  of  both  the  woods  be 
feparately  beautiful,  yet  if  together  they  do  not  caft 
the  open  fpace  into  an  agreeable  figure,  the  whole 
feene  is  not  plcafing  ;  and  a  figure  is  never  agreeable, 
when  the  fides  too  clofely  correfpond ;  whether  they 
are  exaftly  the  fame,  or  exa&ly  the  reverfe  of  eacn 
other,  they  equally  appear  artificial. 

Every  variety  of  outline  hitherto  mentioned,  may 
be  traced  by  the  underwood  alone;  but  frequently  the 
fame  effefts  may  be  produced  with  more  eafe,  and 
with  much  more  beauty,  by  a  few  trees  Handing  out 
from  the  thicket,  and  belonging,  or  feeming  to  belong, 
to  the  wood,  fo  as  to  make  a  part  of  its  figure.  Even 
where  they  are  not  wanted  for  that  purpofe,  detached 
trees  ate  fuch  agreeable  obje&s,  fo  diftinft,  fo  light, 
when  compared  to  the  covert  about  them,  that  ikirt- 
ing  along  it  in  fome  parts,  and  breaking  it  in  others, 
they  give  an  unaffe&ed  grace,  which  can  no  otherwife 
be  given  to  the  outline.  They  have  a  ftill  further 
effeft,  when  they  ftretch  acrofs  the  whole  breadth  of 
an  inlet,  or  before  part  of  a  recefs  into  the  wood ; 
they  are  themfelves  (hewn  to  advantage  by  the  fpace 
behind  them,  and  that  fpace,  feen  between  their  items, 
they  in  return  throw  into  an  agreeable  perfpe&ive. 
An  inferior  grace  of  the  fame  kind  may  be  often  in¬ 
troduced,  only  by  diitinguiihing  the  boles  of  fome 
trees  in  the  wood  itfelf,  and  keeping  down  the  thicket 
beneath  them.  Where  even  this  cannot  be  well  exe¬ 
cuted,  ftill  the  outline  may  be  filled  with  fuch  trees 
and  ihrubs  as  fwell  out  in  the  middle  of  their  growth, 

Vofc.  V. 


end  diminiih  at  both  ends;  or  with  fuch  as  rifeJn  a  Section  if. 
(lender  cone;  with  thofe  whofe  branches  tend  tip-  Woop- 
wards;  or  whofe  bafe  is  very  fmall  in  proportion  to 
their  height ;  or  which  are  very  thin  of  boughs  and 
of  leaves.  In  a  confined  garden-feene,  which  wants 
room  for  the  effedt  of  detached  trees,  the  outline  will 
be  heavy,  if  thefe  little  attentions  are  difregarded.  n 

The  prevailing  charadter  of  a  wood  is  generally  Surface  and 
grandeur  s  the  principal  attention  therefore  which  it  oluliU£  °t  a 
requires,  is  to  prevent  the  exceffes  of  that  charadter,  Srove> 
to  diverfify  the  uniforroity.of  its  extent,  to  lighten  the 
unwieldinefs  of  its  bulk,  a'nd  to  blend  graces  with 
greatnefs.  But  the  charadter  of  a  grove  is  beauty . 

Fine  trees  are  lovely  objedts :  a  grove  is  an  aflemblage 
of  them  ;  in  which  every  individual  retains  much  of 
its  own  peculiar  elegance,  and  whatever  it  lofes 
is  transferred  to  the  fnperior  beauty  of  the  whole.  To 
a  grove,  therefore,  which  admits  of  endlefs  variety  in 
the  difpofition  of  the  trees,  differences  in  their  ihapes 
and  their  greens  are  feldom  very  important,  and  fome- 
times  they  are  detrimental.  Strong  contrails  fcatter 
trees  which  are  thinly  planted,  and  which  have  not 
the  connedlion  of  underwood  ;  they  no  longer  form 
one  plantation  ;  they  are  a  number  of  fingle  trees.  A 
thick  grove  is  not  indeed  expofed  to  this  mifehief, 
and  certain  fittiations  may  recommend  different  ihapes 
and  different  greens  for  their  effedts  upon  the  furface ; 
but  in  the  outline  they  are  feldom  much  regarded. 

The  eye  attradled  into  the  depth  of  the  grove,  paffes 
by  little  circumftances  at  the  entrance  ;  even  varieties 
in  the  form  of  the  line  do  not  always  engage  the  at¬ 
tention  :  they  are  not  fo  apparent  as  in  a  continued 
thicket,  and  are  fcarcely  feen  if  they  are  not  confi¬ 
derable.  23 

But  the  furface  and  the  outline  are  not  the  only  cir-  The  inte* 
cumftances  to  be  attended  to.  Though  a  grove  be  rior  of  > 
beautiful  as  an  objedl,  it  is  befides  delightful  as  a  fpot  8rovc' 
to  walk  or  to  fit  in ;  and  the  choice  and  the  difpofition 
of  the  trees  for  effedts  within ,  are  therefore  a  principal 
confideration.  Mere  irregularity  alone  will  not  pleafe: 
ftridt  order  is  there  more  agreeable  than  abfolute  con- 
fufion;  and  fome  meaning  better  than  none,  A  regu¬ 
lar  plantation  has  a  degree  of  beauty  5  but  it  gives  no 
fatisfadlion,  becaufe  we  know  that  the  fame  number  of 
trees  might  be  more  beautifully  arranged.  A  difpofi¬ 
tion,  however,  in  which  the  lines  only  are  broken, 
without  varying  the  diftances,  is  lefs  natural  than  any; 
for  though  we  cannot  find  ftraight  lines  in  a  foreft,  we 
are  habituated  to  them  in  the  hedge-rows  of  fields;  but 
neither  in  wild  nor  in  cultivated  nature  do  we  ever  fee 
trees  equi-diftant  from  each  other:  that  regularity  be¬ 
longs  to  art  alone.  The  diftances,  therefore,  (hould  be 
ftrikingly  different ;  the  trees  ihould  gather  into 
groupes,  or  Hand  in  various  irregular  lines,  and  de- 
feribe  feveral  figures ;  the  intervals  between  them  ihould 
be  contrafted  both  in  fliape  and  in  dimeniions:  a  large 
fpace  ihould  in  fome  places  be  quite  open;  in  others 
the  trees  ihould  be  fo  clofe  together,  as  hardly  to  leave 
a  paffage  between  them  ;  and  in  others  a3  far  apart  as 
the  connexion  will  allow.  In  the  forms  and  the  va-  *4  f 
rieties  of  thefe  groupes,  thefe  lines,  and  thefe  openings, 
principally  coniifts  the  interior  beaiity  of  a  grove.  at  (jUre- 
Tbe  force  of  them  is  moft  ftrongly  iliuftrated  at  m.mt,  (near 
Claremont;  where  the  walk  to  the  cottage,  though  de-  Efher  in 
ftitute  of  many  natural  advantages,  and  eminent  forSurryf) 
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Section  II.  none;  though  it  commands  no  profped  ;  though  the 
vy°op‘  water  below  it  is  a  trifling  pond  ;  though  it  has  no¬ 
thing,  in  fhort,  but  inequality  of  ground  to  recom* 
mend  it ;  is  yet  the  fineft  part  of  the  garden  :  for  a 
grove  is  there  planted  in  a  gently  curved  diredion,  all 
along  the.  fide  of  a  hill,  and  on  the  edge  of  a  wood, 
which  rifes  above  it.  Large  recefles  break  it  into  fe- 
veral  clumps,  which  hang  down  the  declivity;  fome  of 
them  approaching,  but  none  reaching  quite  to  the  bot¬ 
tom.  Thefe  recefles  are  fo  deep  as  to  form  great  open¬ 
ings  in  the  midft  of  the  grove;  they  penetrate  almoft 
to  the  covert:  but  the  clumps  being  all  equally  fuf- 
pended  from  the  wood  ;  and  a  line  of  open  plantation, 
though  fometimes  narrow,  running  conftantly  along  the 
top;  a  continuation  of  grove  is  preferved,  and  the  con- 
nedion  between  the  parts  Is  never  broken.  Even  a 
groupe,  which  near  one  of  the  extremities  ftands  out 
quite  detached,  is  ft  ill  in  flyle  fo  (imilar  to  the  reft,  as 
wot  to  lofe  all  relation.  Each  of  thefe  clumps  is.com- 
pofed  of  feveral  others  ftill  more  intimately  united  : 
each  is  full  of  groupes,  fometimes  of  no  more  than  two 
trees,  fometimes  of  four  or  five,  and  now  and  then  in 
larger  clufters:  an  irregular  waving  line,  ffiuing  from 
fome  little  crowd,  Iofes  itfelf  in  the  next ;  or  a  few  fcat- 
tered  trees  drop  in  a  more  diftant  fucceflion  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  intervals,  winding  here  like  a 
gfode,  and  widening  there  into  broader  openings,  dif¬ 
fer  in  extent,  in  figure,  and  diredion  ;  but  all  the 
groupes,  the  lines,  and  the  intervals,  are  colleded  to¬ 
gether  into  large  general  chimps,  each  of  which  is  at 
the  fame  time  both  compact  and  free,  identical  and  va¬ 
rious.  The  whole  is  a  place  wherein  to  tarry  with  fe- 
*S  cure  delight,  or  fannter  with  perpetual  amufement. 
Fiber*  kce  The  grove  at  -Efher- place  was  planted  by  the  fame 
fednti^uous  mafterly  hand ;  but  the  necefiity  of  accommodating  the 
to.  Clare-  young  plantation  to  fome  large  trees  which  grew  there 
niont.)  before,  has  conGned  its  variety.  The  groupes  are  few 
and  fmall  5  there  was  not  room  for  larger  or  for  more: 
there  were  no  opportunities  to  form  continued  narrow 
glades  between  oppofite  lines ;  the  vacant  fpaces  are 
therefore  chiefly  irregular  openings  fpreading  every 
way,  and  great  differences  of  diftance  between  the  trees 
are  the  principal  variety  ;  but  the  grove  winds  along 
the  bank  of  a  large  river,  on  the  fide  and  at  the  foot 
of  a  very  fudden  afcent,  the  upper  part  of  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  wood.  In  one  place,  it  preffes  clofe  to  the 
covert ;  retires  from  it  in  another  ;  and  ftretehes  in  a 
third  acrofs  a  bold  recefs,  which  rims  up  high  into  the 
thicket.  The  trees  fometimes  overfpread  the  flat  be¬ 
low  ;  fometimes  leave  an  open  fpace  to  the  river ;  at 
other  times  crown  the- brow  of  a  large  knole,  climb  up 
a  fteep,  or  hang  on  a  gentle  declivity.  Thefe  varieties 
in  the  fitnation  more  than  compenfate  for  the  want  of 
variety  in  the  difpofition-  of  the  trees ;  and  the  many 
happy  circumftances  which  concur 

- 111  Ether’s  peaceful  grove. 

Where  Kent  and  nature  vie  for  Pelham’s  love, 
render  this  little  fpot  more  agreeable  than  any  at  Clare¬ 
mont.  But  though  it  was  right  to  preferve  the  trees 
already  Handing,  and  not  to  facrifice  great  prefent 
beauties  to  ftill  greater  in  futurity;  yet  this  attention 
has  been  a  r e drain t;  and  the  grove  at  Claremont,  con- 
fidered  merely  as  a  plantation,  is  in  delicacy  of  tafte, 
and  fertility  of  invention,  fuperior  to  that  at  Efher. 

Both  were  early  efiays  in  the  modern  art  of  garden- 
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ing:  and,  perhaps  from  an  eagernefs  to  ihew  the  ef*  Scftion 
fed,  the  trees  in  both  were  placed  too  near  together  :  Wo° 
though  they  are  ftill  far  fhort  of  their  growth,  they 
are  run  up  into  poles,  and  the  groves  are  already  palt 
their  prime;  but  the  temptation  to  plant  for  fuch  a 
purpofe  no  longer  exifts,  now  that  experience  has  ju- 
ftified  the  experiment.  If,  however,  we  ftill  have  not 
patience  to  wait,  it  is  poflrble  to  feciire  both  a  prefent 
and  a  future  effed,  by  fixing  firft  on  a  difpofition  which 
will  be  beautiful  when  the  trees  are  large,  and  then  in¬ 
termingling  another  which  is  agreeable  while  they  are 
fmall.  Thefe  occafional  trees  are  hereafter  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  away ;  and  mutt  be  removed  in  time,  before  they 
become  prejudicial  to  the  others. 

The  confequence  of  variety  in  the  difpofition,  is  va¬ 
riety  in  the  light  and  {hade  of  the  grove;  which  may 
be  improved  by  the  choice  of  the  trees.  Some  are  im- 
impenetrable  to  the  fierceft  fun-beam  ;  others  let  in 
here  and  there  a  ray  between  the  large  mafles  of  their 
foliage;  and  others,  thin  both  of  boughs  and  of  leaves, 
only  chequer  the  ground.  Every  degree  of  light  and 
fliade,  from  a  glare  to  obfeurity,  may  be  managed, 
partly  by  the  number,  and  partly  by  the  texture,  of  the 
trees.  Differences  only  in  the  manner  of  their  growths 
have  alfo  correfponding  effeds :  there  is  a  clofenefs 
under  thofe  whofe  branches  defeend  low,  and  fpread 
wide;  a  fpace  and  liberty  where  the  arch  above  is  high  5 
and  frequent  tranfitions  from  the  one  to  the  other  are 
very  pleafiug.  Thefe  ftill  are  not  all  the  varieties  of 
which  the  interior  of  a  grove  is  capable:  trees  indeed-, 
whofe  branches  nearly  reach  the  ground,  being  each  a 
fort  of  thicket,  are  inconfiftent  with  an  open  planta¬ 
tion  :  but  though  fome  of  the  charaderiftic  diftindions 
are  thereby  excluded,  other  varieties  more  minute  fnc- 
ceed  in  their  place;  for  the  freedom  ofpaflage  through¬ 
out  brings  every  tree  in  its  turn  near  to  the  eye,  and 
fubjeds  even  differences  in  foliage  to  obfervation. 

Thefe,  flight  as  they  may  feem,  are  agreeable  when 
they  occur  :  it  is  true,  they  are  not  regretted  when 
wanting;  but  a  defcd  of  ornament  is  not  neceflarily  a 
blemiftr.  1(J 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  clumps  differ  only  Of  the 
in  extent  from  woods,  if  they  are  clofe;  or  from  groves,  f  ,rms  0 
if  they  are  open  r  they  are  fmall'  woods,  and  fmall  groves,  c  umps 
governed  by  the  fame,  principles  as  the  larger,  after  al¬ 
lowances  made  for  their  dimenfions.  But  befides  the 
properties  they  may  have  in  common  with  woods  or 
with  groves,  they  have  others  peculiar  to  themfclves, 
which  require  examination. 

They  are  either  independent  ox  relative:  when  inde¬ 
pendent,  their  beauty,  as  Angle  objeds,  is  folely  to  be 
attended  to  ;  when  relative,  the  beauty  of  the  indivi¬ 
duals  muft  be  faerificed  to  the  effed  of  the  whole,  which 
is  the  greater  confideration. 

The  leaft  clump  that  can  be,  is  of  two  trees ;  and 
the  beft  effed  they  can  have  is,  that  their  heads  united 
fhould  appear  one  large  tree :  two  therefore  of  different 
fpecies,  or  feven  or  eight  of  fuch  fhapes  as  do  not  eafily 
join,  can  hardly  be  a  beautiful  groupe,  efpecially  if  it 
have  a  tendency  to  a  circular  form.  Such  clumps  of 
firs,  though  very  common,  are  feldom  pleafing;  they 
do  not  compofe  one  mafs,  but  are  only  a  confofed  num¬ 
ber  of  pinnacles.  The  confufion  is  however  avoided,  by 
placing  them  in  fucceflion,  not  in  clufters;  and  a  clump 
of  fuch.  trees  is  therefore  more  agreeable  when  it  is  ex- 
tead.edi 
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gcaion  II.  tended  rather  in  length  than  in  breadth. 

WooD-  Three  trees  together  muft  form  either  a  right  line, 
or  a  triangle:  to  difguife  the  regularity,  the  diftances 
fhould  be  very  different.  Diftindions  in  their  fhapes 
contribute  alfo  to  the  fame  end;  and  a  variety  in  their 
growths  ftill  more.  •  When  a  ftraight  line  confifts  of 
two  trees  nearly  fimilar,  and  of  a  third  much  lower  than 
they  are,  the  even  diredion  in  which  they  ftand  is  hard¬ 
ly  difcernible. 

If  humbler  growths  at  the  extremity  can  difcompofe 
the  ftridcft  regularity,  the  ufe  of  them  is  thereby  re¬ 
commended  upon  other  occafions.  It  is  indeed  the  va¬ 
riety  peculiarly  proper  for  clumps:  every  apparent  ar¬ 
tifice  affeding  the  objects  of  nature,  difgufts;  and 
clumps  are  fnch  diftinguifhed  objects,  fo  liable  to  the 
fiifpicion  of  having  been  left  or  placed  on  purpofe  to 
be  fo  diftinguifhed,  that,  to  divert  the  attention  from 
thefe  fymptoms  of  art,  irregularity  in  the  compofition 
is  more  important  to  them  than  to  a  wood  or  to  a  grove  : 
being  alfo  lefs  extenfive,  they  do  not  admit  fo  much 
variety  of  outline:  but  variety  of  growths  is  moft  ob- 
fervable  in  a  fmall  compafs;  and  the  feveral  gradations 
may  often  be  caft  into  beautiful  figures. 

The  extent  and  the  outline  of  a  wood  or  a  grove  en¬ 
gage  the  attention  more  than  the  extremities ;  but  in 
clumps  the  laft  are  of  the  moft  confequence:  they  de¬ 
termine  the  form  of  the  whole ;  and  both  of  them  are 
generally  in  fight  :  great  care  fhould  therefore  be  ta¬ 
ken  to  make  them  agreeable  and  different.  The  eafe 
with  which  they  may  be.  compared,  forbids  all  fimila- 
rity  between  them  :  for  every  appearance  of  equality 
fuggefts  an  idea  of  art ;  and  therefore  a  clump  as  Jbroad 
as  it  is  long,  feems  lefs  the  work  of  nature  than  one 
which  ftretches  into  length. 

Another  peculiarity  of  clumps,  is  the  facility  with 
which  they  admit  a  mixture  of  trees  and  of  Ihrubs,  of 
wood  and  of  grove ;  in  fhort,  of  every  fpecies  of  plan¬ 
tation.  None  are  more  beautiful  than  thofe  which  are 
fo  compofed.  Such  compofitions  are,  however,  more 
proper  in  compact  thau  in  (haggling  clumps:  they  are 
moft  agreeable  when  they  form  one  mafs:  if  the  tran- 
fitions  from  very  lofty  to  very  humble  growths,  from 
thicket  to  open  plantations,  be  frequent  and  fudden, 
the  diforder  is  move  fuited  to  rude  than  to  elegant 
17  fceries. 

Uf«  anil  G-  The  occafions.  on  which  independent  clumps  may  be 
luations  of  applied,  are  many.  They  are  often  defirable  as  beau- 
j^epci1  tiful  objeds  in  themfelves ;  they  are  fometimes  necef- 
<Iumps.  fai7  t0  break  an  extent  of  lawn,  or  a  continued  line, 
whether  of  ground  or  of  plantation  ;  but  on  all  occa¬ 
fions  a  jealoufy  of  art  cpnftantly  attends  them,  which 
irregularity  in  their  figure  will  not  always  alone  re¬ 
move.  Though  elevations  fhew  them  to  advantage, 
yet  a  hillock  evidently  thrown  up  on  purpofe  to  be 
crowned  with  a  clump,  is  artificial  to  a  degree  of  dif- 
guft:  fome  of  the  trees  fhould  therefore  be  planted  on 
the  fides,  to  take  off  that  appearance.  The  fame  ex¬ 
pedient  may  be  applied  to  clumps  placed  on  the  brow 
of  a  hill,  to  interrupt  its  famenefs:  they  will  have  lefs 
oftentation  of  defign,  if  they  are  in  part  carried  down 
either  declivity.  The  objection  already  made  to  plant¬ 
ing  many  along  fnch  a  brow,  is  on  the  fame  principle: 
a  fingle  clump  is  lefs  fufpeded  of  art;  if  it  be  an  open 
one,  there  can  be  no  finer  fitnation  for  it,  than  juft  at 
the  jjoint  of  an  abrupt  hill,  or  on  a  promontory  into  a 
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lake  or  a  river.  It  is  in  either  a  beautiful  termination,  Section  if. 
diftind  by  its  pofition,  and  enlivened- by  an  expanfe  of  W°0D- 
fky  or  of  water  about  and  beyond  it.  Such  advan¬ 
tages  may  balance  little  defeds  in  its  form:  but  they 
are  loft  if  other  clumps  are  planted  near  it;  art  then 
intrudes,  and  the  whole  is  .difpleafing.  28 

Bur  though  a  multiplicity  of  clumps,  when  each  is 
an  independent  objed,  feldom  feems  natural;  yet  a  a  rclat  iona  to 
number  of  them  may,  without  any  appearance  of  art,  ca;h  other, 
be  admitted  into  the  fame  fcene,  if  they  bear  a  rela¬ 
tion  to  each  other:  if  by  their  fiicceffion  they  diverfify 
a  continued  outline  of  wood,  if  between  them  they 
form  beautiful  glades,  if  all  together  they  caft  an  ex¬ 
tenfive  lawn  into  an  agreeable  fhape,  the  effed  prevents 
any  fcrutiny  into  the  means  of  producing  it.  But  when 
the  reliance  on  that  effed  is  fo  great,  every  other  con- 
fideration  muft  give  way  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole. 

The  figure  of  the  glade,  of  the  lawn,  or  of  the  wood, 
are  principally  to  be  attended  to:  the  fineft  clumps,  if 
they  do  not  fall  eafily  into  the  great  lines,  are  blemifh- 
es;  their  connedions,  their  contrails,  are  more  import¬ 
ant  than  their  forms. 

A  line  of  clumps,  if  the  intervals  he  elofed  by  other* 
beyond  them,  has  the  appearance  of  a  wood,  or  of  a 
grove;  and  in  one  refped  the  femblance  has  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  the  reality.  In  different  points  of  view,  the 
relations  between  the  clumps  are  changed,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms  is  produced,  which  no  continued  wood 
or  grove,  however  broken,  can  furnifh.  Thefe  forms 
cannot  all  be  equally  agreeable ;  and  too  anxious  a  fo- 
licitude  to  make  them  every  where  pleafing,  may,  per¬ 
haps,  prevent  their  being  ever  beautiful.  The  effed 
muft  often  be  left  to  chance ;  but  it  fhould  be  ftudioufly 
confulted  from  a  few  principal  points  of  view  ;  and  it 
is  eafy  to  make  any  recefs,  any  prominence,  any  figure 
in  the  outline,  by  clumps  thus  advancing  before,  or  re¬ 
tiring  behind  one  another. 

But  amidft  all  the  advantages  attendant  on  this  fpe¬ 
cies  of  plantation,  it  is  often  exceptionable  when  com¬ 
manded  from  a  neighbouring  eminence:  clumps  below 
the  eye  lofe  fome  of  their  principal  beauties,  and  a 
number  of  them  betray  the  art  of  which  they  are  al¬ 
ways  liable  to  be  fufpeded  5  they  compofe  no  furface 
of  wood,  and  all  effeds  arifing  from  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  them  are  entirely  loft.  A  profped  fpotted  with 
many  clumps  can  hardly  be  great:  unlefs  they  are  fo 
diftind  as  to  be  objeds,  or  fo  diftant  as  to  unite  into 
one  mafs,  they  are  feldom  an  improvement  of  a  view. 

The  proper  fituations  for  fingle  trees  are  frequently  Of  fingle 
the  fame  as  for  clumps:  the:  choice  will  often  be  deter-  trees, 
mined,  folely  by  the  confideration  of  proportion  be¬ 
tween  the  objed,  and  the  fpot  it  is  intended  to  occupy  -; 
and  if  the  defired  effed  can  be  attained  by  a  fingle  tree, 
the  fimplicity  of  the  means  recommends  it.  Sometimes 
it  will  be  preferred  merely  for  variety  ;  and  maybe 
ufed  to  mark  one  point  in  a  fcene  in  which  two  or  three 
points  are  alreadydiftinguifhed  by  clumps.  It  may  oc- 
cafioually  be  applied  to  moft  of  the  purpofes  for  which 
clumps  are  ufed;  may  be  an  independent  objed ;  may 
interrupt  a  continued  line,  or  decorate  an  extent  of 
fpace.  There  is  but  one  effed  refulting  from  clumps 
which  may  not  to  a  certain  degree  be  produced  by 
fingle  trees :  a  number  of  them  will  never  unite  into 
one  large  mafs;  but  more  diftant  relations  may  be  ob- 
jfcrved  between  them.  Scattered  abput  .a  lawn,  they 
18  I  2  muy 
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Scftion  IU.  may  cad  it  into  an  agreeable  fliape;  and  to  produce 

Water.  that  fltape,  each  mud  be  placed  with  an  attention  to 
the  red :  they  may  dand  in  particular  directions,  and 
colle&ively  form  agreeable  figures;  or  between  fe- 
veral  draggling  trees  little  glades  may  open,  full  of 
variety  and  beauty.  The  lines  they  trace  are  fainter 
than  thofe  which  larger  plantations  defcri.be;  but  then 
their  forms  are  their  own:  they  are  therefore  abfolutely 
free  from  all  appearance  of  art ;  any  difpofition  of  them, 
if  it  be  but  irregular,  is  fure  to  be  natural. 

The  Gtuations  of  fingle  trees  is  the  fird  confidera- 
tion,  and  differences  in  the  dillances  between  them 
their  greated  variety.  In  (hape,  they  admit  of  no 
choice  but  that  which  their  fpecies  aft'ords :  greatnefs 
often,  beauty  often,  fometimes  mere  folidity,  and  now 
and  then  peculiarity  alone,  recommends  them.  Their 
fituations  will  alfo  frequently  determine  the  fpecies.  If 
they  are  placed  before  a  continued  line  of  wood  only  to 
break  it,  they  fhould  commonly  be  limilar  to  the  trees 
in  that  wood;  they  will  elfe.lofe  their  connexion,  and 
not  affeft  the  outline  which  they  are  intended  to  vary; 
but  if  they  are  dtfigned  to  be  independent  objects, 
they  are  as  fuch  more  difcerriible  when  didinguifhed, 
both  in  their  fhapes  and  their  greens,  from  any  planta¬ 
tions  about  them.  After  all,  the  choice,  efpecially  in 
large  feenes,  is  much  confined  to  the  trees  011  the  fpot. 
Young  clumps  from  the  fird  have  fome,  and  foon  pro¬ 
duce  a  confiderable  effedt :  but  a  young  fingle  tree  for 
many  years  has  none  at  all;  and  it  is  often  more  judi¬ 
cious  to  preferve  one  already  growing,  though  not  ex¬ 
actly  fuch  as  might  be  wifhed,  eithef  in  itfelf,  or  in  its 
fituation,  than  to  plant  in  its  dead  another,  which  may 
be  a  finer  objeft,  and  better  placed,  in  a  diftant  futu¬ 
rity. 
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murmuring  rill,  clear  and  fballow,  jud  gurgling*  jud  Sedtfon  lit*' 
dimpling,  impofes  filence,  fuits  with  folitude,  and  Water.'; 
leads  to  meditation  :  a  brifker  current,  which  wan-  ' 

little  eddies  over  a  bright  fandy  bottom,  or 
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Effects  and  jN  COnfidering  the  fubjedls  of  gardening,  ground 

water* °  an<*  wooc*  drd  prefent  themfelves :  water  is  the  next; 

which,  though  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  a  beautiful 
compofition,  yet  occurs  fo  often,  and  is  fo  capital  a 
feature,  that  it  is  always  regretted,  when  wanting;  and 
no  large  place  can  be  fuppofed,  a  little  fpot  can  hardly 
be  imagined,  in  which  it  may  not  be  agreeable.  It  ac- 
commodates  itfelf  to  every  fituation  ;  is  the  mod  inte¬ 
nding  objeft  in  a  landfcape,  and  the  happied  circum- 
dance  in  a  retired  recefs  ;  captivates  the  eye  at  a  di¬ 
dance,  invites  approach,  and  is  delightful  when  near  ; 
it  refrefhes  an  open  expofure ;  it  animates  a  (hade; 
cheers  the  drearinefs  of  a  wade,  and  enriches  the  mod 
crowded  view.  In  form,  in  dyle,  and  in  extent,  it  may 
be  made  equal  to  the  greated  compofitions,  or  adap¬ 
ted  to  the  lead:  it  may  fpread  in  a  calm  exp3nfe  to 
foothe  the  tranquillity  of  a  peaceful  feene ;  or,  hurrying 
along  a  devious  courfe,  add  fplendor  to  a  gay,  and  ex¬ 
travagance  to  a  romantic,  fituation.  So  various  are 
the  charafters  which  water  can  affume,  that  there  is 
fcarcely  an  idea  in  which  it  may  not  concur,  or  an  im- 
preffion  which  it  cannot  enforce.  A  deep  dagnated 
pool,  dank  and  dark  with  ihadeswhich.it  dimly  reflects, 
befits  the  feat  of  melancholy  ;  even  a  river,  if  it  be  funk 
between  two  aifmal  banks,  and  dull  both  in  motion  and 
colour,  is  like  a  hollow  eye,  which  deadens  the  coun¬ 
tenance  ;  and  over  a  fluggard,  filent  dream,  creeping 
heavily  along  all  together,  a  gloom  hangs,  which  no  art 
can  diffipate,  nor  even  the  funihine  difperfe.  A  gently 


babbles  among  pebbles,  fpreads  cheerfulnefs  all  a* 
round  :  a  greater  rapidity.,  and  more  agitation,  to  a 
certain  degree  are  animating  ;  but  in  excefs,  indead  of 
wakening,  they  alarm  the  fenfe.s  :  the  roar  and  the 
rage  of  a  torrent,  its  force,  its  violence,  its  impetuo* 
fity,  tend  to  infpire  terror ;  that  terror  which,  whe¬ 
ther,  as  caufe  or  effect,  is  fo  nearly  allied  to  fublimity. 

Abdracted,  however,  from  all  thefe  ideas,  from 
every  fenfation,  either  of  depreflion,  compofure,  or 
exertion  ;  and  confidering  water  merely  as  an  object ; 
no  other  is  fo  apt  foon  to  catch,  and  long  to  fix,  the  at- 
tion.  But  it  may  want  beauties  of  which  we  know  it 
is  capable,  or  the  marks  may  be  confufed  by  which 
we  didinguifh  its  fpecies  ;  and  thefe  defers  difpleafe  : 
to  avoid  them,  the  properties  of  each  fpecies  mud  be 
determined. 

All  water  is  either  running ,  or  Jlagnated:  when  dag¬ 
nated,  it  forms  a  lake  or  a  pool,  wiiich  differ  pnly  in 
extent ;  and  a  pool  and  a  pond  are  the  fame.  Running 
waters  are  either  a  rivulet ,  a  river,  or  a  rill ;  and 
thefe  differ  only  in  breadth :  a  rivulet  and  a  brook  are 
fynonymaus  terms  ;  a  Jlream  and  a  current  are  gene¬ 
ral  names  for  all. 

In  a  garden,  the  water  is  generally,  imitative.  That 
which  in  the  open  country  would  be  called  a  great 
pond,  there  affumes  the  name,  and  ihould  be  lhapedas 
if  it  had  the  extent,  of  a  lake  ;  for  it  is  large  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  other  parts  of  the  place.  Though  fome¬ 
times  a  real  river  paffes  thro*  a  garden,  yet  dill  but  a 
fmall  portion  of  it  is  feen  ;  and  more  frequently  the 
femblance  only  of  fuch  a  portion  is  fubdituted  indead 
of  the.  reality.  In  either  cafe,  the  imitation  is  loft,  if  the 
charadleridic  didin&ions  between  a  lake  and  a  river  be 
not  fcrupulonfly  preferved.  3,  ^ 

The  charadleridic  property  of  running  water  \spro-  Differences^ 
grefs }  of  dagnated,  is  circuity:  the  one  dretches  into  between  a  '[ 
length,  the  other  fpreads  over  fpace.  But  it  is  necef-  lakeanda  I 
fary  that  the  whole  circumference  of  a  lake  be  feen,  r,ver*  1 

.or  that  no  bounds  be  fet  .to  the  profpeft  of  a  river : 
x>n  the  contrary,  the  latter  is  nevermore  beautiful  than 
when  it  is  lod  in  a  wood,  or  retires  behind  a  hill  from 
the  view  :  the  former  never  appears. fo  great  as  when  its 
termination  is  concealed  ;  the  fhape,  not  the  clofe ,  de-  '  I 

notes  the  character:  if  the  oppofite  Ihores  are  both 
concave,  they  feem  intended  to  furround,  and  to  meet ; 
if  they  are  nearly  parallel,  they  Ihew  no  tendency  to 
come  together,  but  fugged  the  idea  of  continuation. 

To  make  both  the  banks  of  a  river  in  concave  forms 
is  to  fin  againd  this  fird  principle  ;  and  yet  the  fault  is 
often  committed,  in  order  to  increafe  the  expanfe.  But 
when  the  bold  fweep  of  a  river  is  thus  converted  into 
an  infignificant  pool,  more  is  lod  to  the  imagination 
in  length,  than  is  gained  to  the  view  in  breadth;  and, 
paradoxical  as  the  affertion  may  feem,  it  is  certainly 
true,  that  the  water  would  appear  more  important 
were  it  narrower.  When  one  bank,  therefore,  re¬ 
tires,  the  other,  if  it  does  not  advance,  fhould,  at  the 
lead,  continue  its  former  dire&ion  ;  or  if  that  fhould 
be  convex,  it  may  be  draitened ;  but  both  mud  not 
together  depart  from  the  appearance  of  progrefs. 

Particular  occafions  may,  however,  juftify  a  feem- 
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Seaion  JU.  ing  deviation  from  the  rule.  To  make  room  for  an 

iWatsr..  iflapd,  it  may  be  prpper  to  widen  the  river  every  way  : 

fpr  there  the  water  is,  in  fad,  intended  to  (unround, 
and  to  meet;  while  the  currents  on  each  fide  preferve 
the  principal  charader.  The  fame  liberty  may  alfo  be 
allowed  on  the  influx  of  a  collateral  ftream;  and  the 
acceffion  will  account  for  both  the  breadth  and  for  the 
fliape;  but  the  licence  mult  here  be  ufed  with  modera¬ 
tion,  left  the  wide  place  become  principal,  and  divide 
the  river  into  two  (beams,  the  one  falling  into  a  pool, 
and  the  other  iffuing  from  it.  Both  the  iidts  of  a 
lake  may  at  all  times  retire;  but  on  fuch  3  n  acceffion, 
the  increafe  (hould  be  chiefly  on  the  fhore  oppofite  to; 
the  collateral  ftrearii,  that  it  may  appear  to  be  a  real 
enlargement  of  the  lake,  and  not  merely  the  mouth  of 
a  river. 

A  collateral  ftream  (hould,  in  general,  keep,  or 
feem  to  keep,  for  fome  way,  to  nearly  the  fame 
breadth:  if  it  diminiffies  very  faft,  it  muft  foon  ■come 
to  an  end,  and  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  creek 
than  df  a  ftream.  Whether  it  be  the  one  or  the  other, 
may  be  matter  of  indifference  when  it  falls  into  a  lake  ; 
but  a  creek  is  feJdom  agreeable  in  a  rivet;  it  diverts  the 
current,  its  waters  feem  ftagnated,  it  weakens  the  idea 
of  progrefs. 

All  receffes  in  which  the  current  is  loft,  are  ble- 
miffies  in  a  river.  A  bay  is  as  exceptionable  as  a  creek. 
Whatever  be  the  form,  if  it  be  a  receptacle,  not  aphf- 
fage,  it  is  a  fymptom  that  the  water  rather  fpreads  than 
proceeds,  and  hurts  the  character  of  the  riven.  But  a 
head-land,  which  only  turns  or  contrads  the  .ftream, 
though  it  make  a  fort  of  bay,  is  not  liable  to  the  fame 
objection.  Such  a  bay  has  a  vent ;  fuch  an  obftruc- 
tion  only  ftrengthens  the  current ;  they  do  not  fuggeft 
the  moft  dittant  idea  of -ftagnation.  It  is  almoft  need- 
kfs  to  add,  that  in  a  lake,  juft  the!  reverfe  of  a  river, 
creeks,  bays,  t'eceffe-s  of  every  kind,  are  always  in  cha- 
rader,  fometimes  necefiary,  and  generally1  beautiful : 
the  objedions  to  them  in  the  one,  are  recommenda- 
31  tions  of  them  to  the  other.. 

Of  a  lake.  -  Besides  the  circumrtances.  which  have  been  men¬ 
tioned,  and  in  which  a  river  and  a  lake  effentialty  dif¬ 
fer  ;  befides  thofe  in  which  they  agree,  and  which  are 
too  obvious  to  require  illuftration  ;  there  are  fomepe* 
culiar  to  each  charader,  and  which,  though  common 
in  the  one,  can  hardly  occur  in  the  other  ;  at  leaft,  not 
fo  often,  nor  to  that  degree,  as  to  become  fubjeds  of 
comparifon. 

Space  is  effential  to  a  lake;  it  may  fpread  to  any 
extent ;  and  the  mind,  always  pleafed  to  expand  itfelf 
on  great  ideas,  delights  even  in  its  vaftnefs;  ;A  lake 
cannot  be  too  large  as  a  fubjed  of  defcription  or  of 
contemplation :  but  the  eye  receives  little  latisfsdion 
when  it  has  not  a  form  on  which  to  reft  :  the  ocean 
itfelf  hardly  atones  by  all  its  grandeur  for  its  infinity  ; 
and  a  profped  of  it  is,  therefore,  always  moft  agree¬ 
able,  when  in  fome  part,  at  no  great  diftance,  a  reach 
of  (bore,  a  promontory,  or  an  ifland,  reduces  the  im- 
menfity  into  fhape-  If  the  moft  extenfive  view  which 
can  be  the  objed  of  vifion,  muft  be  reftrained  in  order 
to  be  pleafing  ;  if  the  nobleft  ideas  which  the  creation 
can  fugged,  muft  be  checked  in  their  career,  before 
they  can  be  reconciled  to  the  principles  of  beauty  ;  an 
offence  againft  thofe  principles,  a  tranfgreffion  of  that 
reftraiut,  will  not  eafily  be  forgiven  on  a  fubjed  lefs 
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than  infinite  :  a  lake  wliofe  bounds- are  otU  of  fight,  is  Seftion  Iff. 
circumfcribed  in  reality,  not  in  appearance  ;  at  the  ^ ATg 
fame  time  that  it  difappoints  the  eye;  it  coniines  the 
imagination  ;  it  is  but  a  wafte  of  waters,  neither  iute- 
reding  nor  agreeable.  . 

A  diftant  flat  coaft,  dimly  and  doubtfully  feen,  does- 
not  obviate  the  objedion  ;  but  it  maybe  the  means  of 
removing  it;  for  elevation  and  diftindnefs  give  an  ap¬ 
pearance  of  proximity,  and  contrad  the  fpace  they  li¬ 
mit.  This  is  the  conftant  effed  of  a  high  ftiore  :  a  low 
one,  covered  with  wood,  is  in  reality  raifed  ;  and  mark¬ 
ed  by  buildings,  becomes  more  confpicuous ;  it  ac¬ 
quires  an  artificial  elevation  and  diftindnefs. 

Thefe  obfervations,  though  immediately  relative  to 
very  large  bodies  of  water,  are  dill  applicable  to  imi¬ 
tative  lakes  in  parks  and  gardens.  The  principles  up¬ 
on  which  they  are  founded  are  equally  true  in  both  ; 
and  though  an! artificial  lake  cannot  be  fuppofed,  which; 

(hall  be  abfolutely,  yet  comparatively  it  may  be  extra¬ 
vagant.  It  may  be  fo.  out  ,of  proportion  to  its  appen¬ 
dages,  as  to  feem  a  wafte  of  water  ;  for  all  fize  is  in 
fome  refpeds  relative1:  if  this  exceeds  its  due  dimen- 
fions,  and  if  a  flatnefs  of  (hore  beyond  it  adds  (till  to 
the  drearinefs  of  the  feene,  wood  to  raife  the  banks, 
and  objefls  to  diftinguifh  them,  will,  from  the  fame 
caufe,  produce  the  fame  effeds  as  on  a  larger  feale.  If 
the  length  of  a  piece  of  water  be  too  great  for  its 
breadth,  fo.aS  to  deftroy  all  idea  of  circuity,  the  extre¬ 
mities  (hould  be  confidered  as  too  far  off,  and  made 
important,  to  give  them  proximity  ;  while  at  the  feme 
time  the  breadth  may  be  favoured,  by  keeping  down 
the  banks  on  the  fides.  On  the  fame  principle,  if  the 
lake  be  too  fmall,  a  low  (hore  will,  in  appearance,  in¬ 
creafe  the  extent. 

But  it  is  not  neceffary  that  the  whole  feene  be 
bounded  :  if  form  he  impreffed  on  a  confiderable  part, 
the  eye  can,  without  difguft,  permit  a  large  reach  to 
flretch  beyond  its  ken  ;  it  can  even  be  pleafed  to  ob- 
ferve  a  tremulous  motion  in  the  horizon,  which  (hews 
that  the  water. has  not  there  yet  attained  its  termina¬ 
tion.  Still  fliort  of  this,  the  extent  may  be  kept  in 
uncertainty  ;  a  hill  or  a  wood  may  conceal  one  of  the 
extremities,  and  the  country  beyond  it,  in  fuch  a  man-* 
ner  ^as  to  leave  room  for  the  fuppofed  continuation  of 
fo  large  a  body  of  water.  Opportunities  to  chpOfe 
this  fliape  are  frequent,  and  it  is  the  moft  perfed  of 
any :  the  feene  is  clofed,  but  the  extent  of  the  lake 
is  undermined ;  a  complete  form  is  exhibited  to  the 
eye,  while  a  boundlefs  range  is  left  open  to  the  ima¬ 
gination. 

•  But  mere  form  will  only  give  content,  not  delight : 
that  depends  upon  the  outline,  which  is  capable  ofext 
quifite  beauty;  and  the  bays ,  and  the  creeks,  and  the 
promontories,  which  are  ordinary  parts  of  that  outline^ 
together  with  the  accidents  of  ijlands,  of  inlets  and  of 
outlets  to  rivers,  are  in  their  (hapes  and  their  combina¬ 
tions  an  inexhauftible  fund  of  variety. 

A  ftraight  line  of  confiderable  length  may  find  a 
place  in  that  variety  ;  and  it  is  fometimes  of  lingular 
ufe  to  prevent  the  femblauce  of  a  .river  in  a  channel 
formed  between  iflands  and  the  (hore.  But  no  figure 
perfedly  regular  ought  ever  to  be  admitted  ;  it  always, 
feems  artificial,  unle(s  its  fize  abfolutely  forbid  the  fup- 
pofition.  A  femicircular  bay,  though  the  fliape  be 
beautiful,  is  not  natural  j.  and  any  redilinear  figure  is 
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.  abfolutely  Ugly:  but  if  one  line  be  curved,  another 
may  fometimes  be  almoft  ftraght :  the  contraft  is  a- 
greeable  ;  and  to  multiply  the  occafions  of  (hewing 
contrails,  may  often  be  a  reafon  for  giving  feveral  di- 
redions  to  a  creek,  and  more  than  two  tides  to  a  pro* 
itiontory. 

Bays,  creeks,  and  promontories,  though  extremely 
beautiful,  Ihould  not,  however,  be  very  numerous  :  for 
a  Ihore  broken  into  little  points  and  hollows  has  no  cer¬ 
tainty  of  otitliue  }  it  is  only  ragged,  not  diverfified  } 
and  the  diftinduefs  and  fimplicity  of  the  great  parts.are 
hurt  by  the  multiplicity  of  fubdivifions.  But  iflands, 
though  the  channels  between  them  be  narfpw,  do  not 
fo  often  derogate  from  greatnefs :  they  intimate  a 
fpace  beyond  them  whofe  boundaries  do  not  appear ; 
and  remove  to  a  diftance  the  Ihore  which  is  feen  in  per- 
fpedive  between  them.  Such  partial  interruptions  of 
the  fight  fugged  ideas  of  extent  to  the  imagination. 

The  inlets  and  the  outlets  of  rivers  have  fimilar  ef 
feds :  fancy  purfues  the  courfe  of  the  drearti  far  be¬ 
yond  the  view}  no  limits  are  fixed  to  its  excurfions. 
The  greateft  compofition  therefore  of  water  is  that 
which  is  in  part  a  lake,  and  in  part  a  river  5  which 
has  all  the  expanfe  of  the  one*  and  all  the  continuation 
of  the  other,  each  being  fttongly  charaderifed  to  the 
very  point  of  their  jundion.  If  thatjundian  break  in¬ 
to  a  fide  of  the  lake,  the  diredion  of  theriver  Ihould 
be  oblique  to  the  line  it  cuts  ;  redangular  bifedions 
are  in  this,  as  in  all  other  in  dances,  formal :  but  when 
the  conflux  is  at  an  angle,  fo  that  the  bank  of  the‘ri- 
ver  coincides  with  one  Ihore  of  the  lake,  they  (hould 
both  continue  for  fome  way  in  the  fame  diredion ;  a  de¬ 
viation  from  that  line  immediately  at  the  outlet  de¬ 
taches  the  lake  from  the  river. 
a  Though  the  windings  of  a  river  are  proverbially 
defcriptive  of  its  courfe;  yet  without  being  perpetu¬ 
ally  wreathed,  it  may  be  natural.  Nor  is  the  charader 
expreffed  only  by  the  turnings.  On  the  contrary,  if 
they  are  too  frequent  and  fudden,  the  current  is  re¬ 
duced  into  a  number  of  feparate  pools,  and  the  idea 
of  progrefs  is  obfcured  by  the  difficulty  of  tracing  it. 
Length  is  the  ftrongeft  fymptom  of  continuation  : 
long  reaches  are,  therefore,  charaderiftic  of  a  river ; 
and  they  conduce  much  to  its  beauty  :  each  is  a  con- 
fiderable  piece  of  water  ;  and  variety  of  beautiful 
forms  may  be  given  to  their  outlines ;  but  a  draight 
One  can  very  feldom  be  admitted :  it  lias  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  cut  canal,  unlefs  great  breadth,  a  bridge 
acrofs  it,  and  drong  contrails  between  the  objeds  on 
the  banks,  difguife  the  formality.  A  very  fmall  cur¬ 
vature  obliterates  every  idea  of  art  and  dagnation  ; 
and  a  greater  is  often  mifehievous :  for  an  excels  of  de¬ 
viation  from  a  draight  towards  a  circnlar  line,  ffiorteus 
the  view,  weakens  the  idea  of  continuation,  and  tho* 
not  chargeable  with  ftiffnefs,  yet  approaches  to  regu¬ 
larity  ;  whereas  the  line  of  beauty  keeps  at  a  diftance 
from  every  figure  which  a  rule  can  determine  or  a 
compafs  deferibe. 

A  confiderable  degree  of  roundnefs  is,  however, 
often  becoming,  where  the  dream  changes  its  direc¬ 
tion  :  and  if  the  turn  be  effeded  by  a  (harp  point  of 
•land  on  one  fide,  there  is  the  more  occafion  for  circui¬ 
ty  on  the  other.  The  river  (hould  alfo  be  widened 
tinder  that  other  bank :  for  it  is  the  nature  of  water 
‘thus  driven  out  of  its  courfe,  to  dnffi  and  encroach  up¬ 


on  the  oppofite  ffiore.  Where  this  circumftance  has  Seflion  Illjf 
been  attended  to,  the  bend  appears  natural;  and  the 
view  ending  in  fpace,  gives  fcope  to  the  imagination. 

The  turn,  therefore,  ought  generally  to  be  larger  than 
a  right  angle:  if  it  be  lefs,  it  clofes  immediately,  and 
Checks  the  idea  of  progrefs.  33  |j 

To  further  that  idea  is  one  ufe  of  bridges.  Though  Of  bridge#*- 
they  crofsj  they  do  not  clofe  the  view:  the  water  is 
feen  to  run  thro.ugh  them,  and  is  fuppofed  to  Continue 
far  beyond  them  :  fuch  a  communication  between  the 
oppofite  banks  implies  the  want  of  any  other,  and  gives 
both  length  and  depth  to  the  ftream.  The  farm  of  a 
lake,  on  the  contrary,  intimates,  that  all  the  feveral 
(bores  are,  by  making  a  certain  circuit,  acceffible. 

Bridges,  therefore,  are  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of 
a  lake,  but  charaderiftic  of  a  river:  they  are  on  that 
account  ufed  to  difguife  a  termination  :  but  the  decep¬ 
tion  has  been  fo  often  pradifed,  that  it  no  longer 
deceives;  and  a  bolder  aim  at  the  fame  efftd  will  now 
be  more  fucCefsful.  If  the  end  can  be  turned  juft  out 
of  fight,  a  bridge  >at  fome  diftance  raifes  a  belief, 
while  the  Water  beyond  it  removes  every  doubt,  of  the 
continuation  of  the  river  :  the  fuppofition  immediate*' 
ly  occurs,  tjiat  if  a  difguife  had  been  intended,  the 
bridge  would  have  been  placed  further  back  ;  and  the 
difregard  .thus  (hewn  to  one  deception,  gains  credit 
for  the  Other. 

To  give  to  bridges  their  full  effed,  the  connedion 
between  them  and  the  river  muft  be  attended  to  :  from 
the  want  of  it,  the  fingle  wooden  arch,  now  much  in 
fa(hion,  feCms  to  us  generally  mifplaced.  Elevated, 
without  Occafion,  fo  much  above,  it  is  totally  detached 
from,  the  river  :  it  is  often  feen  ftraddling  in  the  air, 
without  a  glimpfe  of  the  water  to  account  for  it  :  and 
the  oftentation  of  it  as  an  ornamental  jobjed,  diverts 
all  that  train  of  ideas  which  its  nfe  as  a  communica¬ 
tion  might  fuggeft.  The  mfthefs  of  Walton  bridge 
cannot  without  affedation  be  mimicked  in  a  garden, 
where  the  magnificent  idea  of  including  the  Thames 
under  one  arch  is  wanting,  and  where  the  ftrudure 
itfelf  reduced  to  a  narrow  fcale  retains  no  preten- 
fions  to  greatnefs,  Unlefs  the  fitnation  make  fueb  a 
height  neceflary,  or  the  point  of  view  be  greatly 
above  it,  or  wood  or  rifiog  ground  inftead  of  fky 
behind  it,  fill  up  the  vacancy  of  the  arch,  it  feems  an 
effort  without  3  caufe,  forced  and  prepofterous. 

The  vulgar  foot-bridge,  of  planks  only,  guarded 
on  one  hand  by  a  common  rail,  and  ftipported  by  a 
few  ordinary  piles,  is  often  more  proper.  It  is  perfed 
as  a  communication,  becaufe  it  pretends  to  nothing 
further :  it  is  the  utmoft  fimplicity  of  cultivated  na¬ 
ture :  and  if  the  banks  from  which  it  darts  be  of  a 
moderate  heighth,  its  elevation  preferves  it  from  mean- 
nefs.  No  other  fpecies  fo  effedually  charaderifes  a 
river:  it  feems  too  plain  for  an  ornament,  too  obfeure 
for  a  difguife  :  it  muft  be  for  ufe  ;  it  Can  be  a  paffage 
only-:  it  is  therefore  fpoiled,  if  adorned  ;  it  is  disfi¬ 
gured,  if  only  painted  of  any  other  than  a  dufley  co¬ 
lour. 

But  being  thus  incapable  of  all  decoration  and  im¬ 
portance,  it  is  often  too  humble  for  a  great,  and  too 
fimple  for  an  elegant,  feene.  A  (lone  bridge  is  general¬ 
ly  more  fuitable  to  either :  but  in  this  alfo,  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  elevation  is  feldom  becoming,  unlefs  the  gran¬ 
deur  compenfate  for  the  diftance  at  which  it  leaves  the 
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^eflion  111.  water  below1.  A  gentle  rife,  and  eafy  fweep,  more 

^  ter,  dofely  preferve  the  relation  :  a  certain  degree  of  union 
fhould  alfo  be  formed  between  the  banks  and  the 
bridge;  that' it  may  feem  to  rife  out  of  the  banks, 
not  barely  to  be  impofed  upon  them.  '  It  ought  not 
generally  to  fwell  much  above  their  level ;  the  parapet 
wall  fhould  be  brought  down  near  to  the  ground,  or 
end  againft  fome  fwell;  and  the  fize  and  the. unifor¬ 
mity  of  the  abutments  fhould  be  broken  by  hillocks 
or  thickets  about  them  :  every  expedient  fhould  be 
ufed  to  mark  the  connexion  of  the  building  both 
with  the  ground  from  which  it  ftarts,  and  the  water 
which  it  croffes. 

In  wild  and  romantic  fcenes  may  be  introduced  a 
ruined  ftone-bridge,  of  which  fome  arches  may  be  ftill 
ftanding,  and  the  iofs  of  thofe  which  are  fallen  may  be 
fupplied  by  a  few  planks,  with  a  rail,  thrown  over  the 
vacancy.  It  is  a  pifturefque  object ;  it  fuits  the  fitua- 
tion  ;  and  the  antiquity  of  the  pafiage,  the  care  taken 
to  keep  it  (till  open  though  the  original  building  is 
decayed,  the  apparent  necefiity  which  thence  refults 
for  a  communication,  give  it  an  impofing  air  of  re¬ 
ality. 

In  every  fcene  of  magnificence,  in  fome  where  ele¬ 
gance  chiefly  prevails,  a  bridge  with  a  colonnade,  or 
other  ornamental  ftru&ure  upon  it,  is  chara&erittical- 
ly  proper,  and  it  has  a  peculiarity  which  recommends 
it  to  many  fituations.  The  colonnade  is  alone  a  perfeft 
independent  objedi,  which  may  belong  to  feveral  fpe- 
cies  of  buildings  :  it  may,  therefore,  embellifh  a  fcene 
where  no  water  is  vifible:  but  the  fight  mull  not  be 
let  down  below  the  baluflrade.  If  the  arches  appear, 
this  is  like  other  bridges  fhown  by  themfelves  :  they 
may  now  and  then  be  of  ufe  to  mark  a  continuation 
of  water,  which  would  otherwife  be  doubtful  5  but  in 
general  they  only  remind  us  of  what  is  wanting  to 
the  view. 

In  fome  fituations,  two  or  three  bridges  maybe  ad¬ 
mitted  into  one  fcene;  a  collateral  ftream  always,  the 
turnings  of  the  fame  ftream  often,  afford  opportuni¬ 
ties  to  place  them  in  feveral  directions  ;  and  a  greater 
diftindtion  between  -objedts  is  felaom  required,  than 
that  between  two  bridges,  in  conftrudtion  exadily  a- 
Fke,  one  of  which  prefents  the  pafiage  over  it,  and 
the  othtr  that  under  it,  to  the  eye.  Such  a  variety 
of  beautiful  forms  hgye  befides  been  invented  for  them, 
that,  in  fimilar  pofitiOns,  they  may  be  objedts  in  very 
different  ftyles  :  and  collateral  circumftances  occafion 
ftill  further  diltindtions.  A  bridge,  which,  by  means 
of  a  bend  in  the  river,  is  backed  with  wood  or  rifing 
grounds,  has,  in  the  effedt,  little  fimilarity  to  one 
through  which  nothing  can  be  feen  but  the  water  and 
the  fky  :  and  if  the  accident  which  diftinguifhes,  im¬ 
mediately  groupes  with  the  bridge  ;  if,  for  inftance, 
a  tree,  or  a  little  clufter  of  trees,  ftand  fo  that  the 
items  appear  beneath,  the  heads  above  the  arches  ;  the 
whole  is  but  one  pidturefque  objedt,  which  retains  no 
more  than  a  diftant  refemblance  to  abridge  quite  fim- 
ple  and  unaccompanied.  Amidft  all  this  variety,  two 
or  three  may  e3fily  be  chofen,  which,  in  the  fame 
Jandfcape,  fo  far  from  affimilating,  will  diverfify  the 
parts  ;  and,  if  properly  difpofed,  neither  in  a  confu¬ 
ted  crowd  nor  in  a  formal  fuccefilon,  will  not  encum¬ 
ber  the  view. 

A  river  requires- a  number  of  accompaniments .  The 
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changes  in  its  courfe  furnifh  a  variety  of  fituations ;  Sedtion  III. 
while  the  fertility,  convenience,  and  amenity,  which  Wate*‘ 
attend  it,  account  for  all  appearances  of  inhabitants  ^ 
and  improvement.  Profufion  of  ornament  on  a  fidti-  Accompa- 
tious  river,  is  a  juft  imitation  of  cultivated  nature.  E-  niments  on 
very  fpecies  of  building,  every  (tile  of  plantation,  may  the  batiks, 
abound  on  the  banks  ;  and  whatever  be  their  charac¬ 
ters,  their  proximity  to  the  water  is  commonly  the 
happieft  circumftance  in  their  fituation.  A  luftre  is 
from  thence  diffufed  on  all  around  ;  each  derives  an 
importance  from  its  relation  to  this  capital  feature: 
thofe  which  are  near  enough  to  be  reflected,  immedi¬ 
ately  belong  to  it  ;  thofe  at  a  greater  diftance  ftill 
fhare  in  the  animation  of  the  fcene  ;  and  objedts  total¬ 
ly  detached  from  each  other,  being  all  attradted  to¬ 
wards  the  fame  interefting  connexion,  are  united  into 
one  compofition.  3S 

In  the  front  of  Blenheim  was  a  deep  broad  valley,  Defcription 
which  abruptly  feparated  the  caftle  from  the  lawn  and  of  the  wa* 
the  plantations  before  it ;  even  a  diredt  approach  could  Clcn~ 
not  be  made,  without  building  a  monftrous  bridge  o- 
ver  the  vaft  hollow:  but  this  forced  communication 
was  only  a  fubjedt  of  raillery  ;  and  the  fcene  continu¬ 
ed  broken  into  two  parts,  abfolutely  diftindt  from  each 
other.  This  valley  has  been  lately  flooded  :  it  is  not 
filled;  the  bottom  only  is  covered  with  water:  the 
fides  are  ftill  very  high  ;  but  they  are  no  longer  the 
fteeps  of  a  chafm,  they  are  the  bold  fhores  of  a  noble 
river.  The  fame  bridge  is  ftanding  without  altera¬ 
tion  :  but  no  extravagance  remains  ;  the  water  gives- 
it  propriety.  Above  it  the  river  firft  appears,  wind¬ 
ing  from  behind  a  final  1  thick  wood,  in  the  valley 
and  foon  taking  a  determined  courfe,  it  is  then  broad 
enough  to  admit  an  ifland  filled  with  the  fineft  trees  :■ 
others,  correfponding  to  them  in  growth  and  difpofi- 
rion,  fta-nd  in  groupes  on  the  banks,  intermixed  with 
younger  plantations.  Immediately  below  the  bridge, 
the  river  fpreads  into  a  large  expanfe  t  the  fides  are 
open  lawn.  On  that  furthelt  from  the  houfe  formerly 
flood  the  palace  of  Htinry  the  Second,  celebrated  in 
many  an  ancient  ditty  by  the  name  of  Fair  Rofamond’s 
Bower.  A  little  clear  fpring,  which  rifes  there,  is 
by  the  country  people  ftill  called  Fair  Rofamond’s 
Well.  The  fpot  is  now  marked  by  a  Angle  willow. 

Near  it,  is  a  fine  collateral  ftream,  of  a  beautiful  form, 
retaining  its  breadth  as  far  as  it  is  feen,  and  retiring 
at  laft  behind  a  hill  from  the  view.  The  main  river, 
having  received  this  acceflion,  makes  a  gentle  bend  ; 
then  continues  for  a  confiderable  length  in  one  wide 
direft  reach  ;  and,  juft  as  it  difappears,  throws  itfelf 
down  a  high  cafcade,  which  is  the  prefent  termination.. 

On  one  of  the  banks  of  this  reach  is  the  garden  :  the 
fteeps  are  there  diverfified  with  thickets  and  with 
glades;  but  the  covert  prevails,  and  the  top  is  crown¬ 
ed  with  lofty  trees.  On  the  other  fide  is  a  noble 
hanging  wood  in  the  park:  it  was  depreciated  when  it 
funk  into  a  hollow,  and  was  poorly  loft  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  ;  but  it  is  now  a  rich  appendage  to  the  river,  fal¬ 
ling  down  an  eafy  Hope  quite  to  the  water’s  edge, 
where,  without  overfhadowing,  it  is  reflected  on  the 
furface.  Another  face  of  the  feme  wood  borders  the 
collateral  ftream,  with  an  outline  more  indented  and 
various;  while  a  very  large  irregular  clump  adorns  the 
oppofite  declivity.  This  clump  is  at  a  confiderable 
diftance  from  the  principal  river but  the  ftream-  ifc 
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Seftioa  HI.  belongs  to,  brings  it  down  to  conned  with  the  reft  ; 

Water.  amj  t]ie  other  objefts,  which  were  before  difperfed, 

' . '  '  are  now,  by  the  interell  .of  each  in  a  relation  which 

is  common  to  all,  collected  into  one  illuftrious  feene. 
The  cattle  is  itfelf  a  prodigious  pile  of  building  ; 
which,  with  all  the  faults  in  its  archite&ure,  will  ne¬ 
ver  feem  lefs  than  a  truly  princely  habitation  ;  and  the 
confined  fpot  where  it  was  placed,  on  the  edge  of  an 
abyfs,  is  converted  into  a  proud  fituation,  command¬ 
ing  a  beautiful  profpedl  of  water,  and  open  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  lawn,  adequate  to  the  manfion,  and  an  em¬ 
blem  of  its  domain.  In  the  midil  of  this  lawn  Hands 
a  column,  a  (lately  trophy,  recording  the  exploits  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the  gratitude  of  Bri¬ 
tain.  Between  this  pillar  and  the  caftle  is  the  bridge, 
which  now,  applied  to  a  fubjed  worthy  of  it,  is  ella- 
blifiied  in  all  the  importance  due  to  its  greatnefs.  The 
middle  arch  is  wider  than  the  Rialto,  but  not  too  wide 
for  the  occafion  ;  and  yet  this  is  the  narroweft  part  of 
the  river:  but  the  length  of  the  reaches  is  everywhere 
proportioned  to  their  breadth  :  each  of  them  is  alone 
a  noble  piece  of  water  :  and  the  laft,  the  fined  of  all, 
lofes  itfelf  gradually  in  a  wood,  which,  on  that  fide, 
is  alfo  the  boundary  of  the  lawn,  and  rifes  into  the 
horizon.  All  is  great  in  the  front  of  Blenheim  :  but 
in  that  vaft  fpace  no  void  appears  5  fo  important  are 
the  parts,  fo  magnificent  the  obje&s.  The  plain  is 
extenfive,  the  valley  is  broad,  the  wood  is  deep.  Tho’ 
the  intervals  between  the  buildings  are  large,  they  arf* 
filled  with  the  grandeur  which  buildings  of  fuqh  di* 
menfions  and  fo  much  pomp  diffufe  all  around  them  > 
and  the  river,  in  its  long  varied  courfe,  approaching  to 
every  objedl,  and  touching  upon  every  part,  fpreads 
its  influence  over  the  whole.  Notwithftanding  their 
diftances  from  each  other,  they  all  feem  to  be  aflem- 
bled  about  the  water,  which  is  every  where  a  fine  ex- 
panfe,  whofe  extremities  are  undetermined.  In  fize, 
in  form,  and  in  ftyle,  it  is  equal  to  the  majefty  of  the 
feeue  ;  and  is  defigned  in  the  fpirit,  is  executed  with 
the  liberality,  of  the  original  donation,  when  this  refi- 
dence  of  a  mighty  monarch  was  bellowed  by  a  great 
people,  as  a  munificent  reward  on  the  hero  who  had 
3J  deferred  bed  of  his  country. 

Of  a  river  In  the  compofition  of  this  feene,  the  river,  both  as 

Bowing  a  part  itfelf,  and  as  uniting  the  other  parts,  has  a 

wJod8h  *  Pr‘nc‘P^  ftfare-  But  water  is  not  loft,  though  it  be 
in  fo  confined  or  fo  concealed  a  fpot  as  to  enter  into 
no  view  ;  it  may  render  that  fpot  delightful.  It  i3 
capable  of  the  moll  exquifite  beauty  in  its  form;  and 
though  not  in  fpace,  may  yet  in  difpofition  have  pre- 
tenfions  to  greatnefs  :  for  it  may  be  divided  into  fe- 
veral  branches,  which  will  form  a  clutter  of  iflands  all 
conneiled  together,  make  the  whole  place  irriguous, 
and,  in  the  Head  of  extent,  fupply  a  quantity  of  water. 
Such  a  fetjueftrated  feene  ufually  owes  its  retirement 
to  the  trees  and  the  thickets  with  which  it  abounds ; 
but  in  the  difpofition  of  them,  one  diftin&ion  (hould 
be  conllantly  attended  to.  A  river  flowing  through  a 
wood  which  overfpreads  one  continued  furface  of 
ground,  and  a  river  between  two  woods,  are  in  very 
different  circumftances.  In  the  latter  cafe,  the  woods 
are  feparate ;  they  may  be  contrafted  in  their  forms 
and  their  chara£lers,  and  the  outline  of  each  (hould  be 
forcibly  marked.  In  the  former,  no  outline  ought  to 
be  difcernible ;  for  the  river  paffes  between  trees,  not 
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betweeen  boundaries;  and  though,  in  the  progrefs  of  Settion  I; ; 
its  courfe,  the  ftyle  of  the  plantations  may  be  often  Wate^’ 
changed,  yet  on  the  oppofite  banks  afimilarity  (hould 
conllantly  prevail,  that  the  identity  of  the  wood  may 
never  be  doubtful. 

A  river  between  two  woods  may  enter  into  a  view; 
and  then  it  muft  be  governed  by  the  principles  which 
regulate  the  condudl  and  the  accompaniments  of  a  ri>- 
ver  iu  an  open  expofure.  But,  when  it  runs  through  a  | 

wood,  it  is  never  to  be  feen  in  profpedl :  the  place  is 
naturally  full  of  obftrudlions  ;  and  a  continued  open¬ 
ing,  large  enough  to  receive  a  long  reach,  would  feem 
an  artificial  cut.  The  river  muft  therefore  neceflarily 
wind  more  than  in  crofting  a  lawn,  where  the  palfage 
is  entirely  free  ;  but  its  influence  will  never  extend  £0 
far  on  the  fides ;  the  buildings  muft  be  near  the  banks ; 
and,  if  numerous,  will  feem  crowded,  being  all  in  one 
track,  and  in  fituations  nearly  alike.  The  feene,  how-  v 
ever,  does  not  want  variety;  on  the  contrary,  none  is 
capable  of  more.  The  objedls  are  not  indeed  fo  differ-  I 

ent  from  each  other  as  in  an  open  view;  but  they  are 
very  different,  and  in  much  greater  abundance  ;  for  j 

this  is  the  interior  of  a  wood,  where  every  tree  is  an 
objedl,  every  combination  of  trees  a  variety,  and  no 
large  intervals  are  requifite  to  diftinguifli  the  feveral 
difpofitions  ;  the  grove,  the  thicket,  or  the  groupes, 
may  prevail,  and  their  forms  and  their  relations  may 
be  couftantly  changed,  without  reftraint  of  fancy,  or 
limitation  of  number. 

Water  is  fo  univerfally  and  fo  defervedly  admired 
in  a  profpeft,  that  the  mod  obvious  thought  in  the 
management  of  it,  is  to  lay  it  as  open  as  poflible,  and 
purpofely  to  conceal  it  would  generally  feem  a  fevere 
(elf-denial ;  yet  fo  many  beauties  may  attend  its  paf. 
fage  through  a  wood,  that  larger  portions  of  it  might 
be  allowed  tp  fuch  retired  feenes,  than  are  commonly 
fpared  from  the  view,  and  the  different  parts  in  dif-  3g 
ferent  ftyles  would  be  fine  contrafts  to  each  other.  If  the  Defcriptic#! 
water  at  Wotton  were  all  expofed,  a  walk  of  near  two  of 
miles  along  the  banks  would  be  of  a  tedious  length, 
from  the  want  of  thofe  changes  of  the  feene,  which  feat’ of  Mfv 
now  fupply  through  the  whole  extent  a  fuccefiion  of  Grenville® 
perpetual  variety.  That  extent  is  fo  large  as  to  admit  l'1  'he vale j* 
of  a  divifion  into  four  principal  parts,  all  of  them  great  ^-^-1 
in  ftyle  andtn  dimenfions,  and  differing  from  each  ham  (hire,  L 
other  both  in  chara&er  and  fituation.  The  two  firft 
are  the  lead.  The  one  is  a  reach  of  a  river,  about  the 
third  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  competent  breadth, 
flowing  through  a  lovely  mead,  open  in  fome  places 
to  views  of  beautiful  hills  in  the  country,  and  adorned 
in  others  with  clumps  of  trees,  fo  large,  that  their 
branches  ftretcb  quite  acrofs,  and  form  a  high  arch 
over  the  water.  The  next  feems  to  have  been  once  a 
formal  bafin,  encompaffed  with  plantations,  and  the 
appendages  on  either  fide  ftill  retain  fome  traces  of 
regularity;  but  the  (hape  of  the  water  is  free  from 
them  :  the  fize  is  about  14  acres;  and  out  of  it  iffue 
two  broad  collateral  dreams,  winding  towards  a  large 
river,  which  they  are  feen  to  approach,  and  fiippojed 
to  join.  A  real  jundlion  is  however  impoflible,  from 
the  difference  of  the  levels ;  but  the  terminations  are 
fo  artfully  concealed,  that  the  deception  is  never  fuf 
pedled,  and  when  known  is  not  eefily  explained.  The 
river  is  the  third  great  divifion  of  the  water  1  a  lake 
into  which  it  falls,  is  the  fourth.  Tbefe  two  do  ac« 

v.i  ally  J 
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S^flion  ITT.  tually  join  :  but  their  ehara&ers  are  direftty  oppb-  bridge  itfelf  is  in  the  rnidfl  of  the  Eneft  part  of  the 

Water.  fite.  fcene3  they  belong  to  are  thtally  diftinA;  river:  all  feem  to  communicate  the  one  with  the  other, 
and  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the  other  is  very  Though  thickets  often  intercept,  and  groupes  perplex, 
gradual :  for  an  ifland  near  the  conflux,  dividing  the  the  view,  yet  they  never  break  the  conne&ion  between 
breadth,  and  concealing  the  end  of  the  lake,  mode-  the  feveral  pieces  of  water  :  each  may  Hill  be  traced 
rates  for  fome  way  the  (pace  ;  and  permitting  it  to  ex-  along  large  branches,  or  little  catches  ;  which  in  fome 
pand  but  by  degrees,  raifes  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  from  places  are  over-ihadowed  and  dim;  in  others  gliften 
uncertainty  accompanied  with  increafe.  The  reality  through  a  glade,  or  glimmer  between  the  boles  of 
does  not  difappoiut  the  expectation  ;  and  the  ifland,  trees  in  a  diftarit  perfpe&ive;  and  in  one,  where  they 
which  is  the  point  of  view,  is  itfelf  equal  tothefeene:  are  quite  loft  to  the  view,  fome  arches  of  a  ftone- 
it  is  large,  and  high  above  the  lake;  the  ground  is  ir-  bridge,  but  partially  feen  among  the  wood,  preferve 
Regularly  brokeh ;  thickets  hang  on  the  fides ;  3rid  to-  their  connexion.  However  interrupted,  however  va- 
Wards  the  top  is  placed  an  Ionic  portico,  which  com-  ried,  they  ftill  appear  to  be  parts  of  one  whole,  which 
rinands  a  noble  extent  of  water,  not  lefs  than  a  mile  has  all  the  intricacy  of  number,  and  the  greatnefs  of 
'  in  circumference,  bounded  on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  unity  ;  the  variety  of  a  ftream,  and  the  quantity  of  a 
open  on  the  other  to  two  Hoping  lawns,  the  leaft  of  lake  ;  the  folemnity  of  a  wood,  and  the  animation  of 
an  hundred  acres,  diverfified  with  clumps,  and  bOr-  water. 

dered  by  plantations.  Yet  this  lake,  when  full  in  view,  If  a  targe  river  may  fometimes,  a  fmaller  current  1 
arid  with  all  the  importance  which  fpace,  form,  and  undoubtedly  may  often,  be  conduced  through  a  wood:  ! 
fituation  can  give,  is  not  more  interefting  than  the  it  feldom  adorns,  it  frequently  disfigures  a  profpeft, 
fequeftered  river,  which  has  been  mentioned  as  the  where  its  courfe  is  marked,  not  by  any  appearance  of 
third  great  divifion  of  the  water.  It  is  juft  within  the  water,  but  by  a  confufed  line  of  clotted  grafs,  which 
verge  of  a  wood,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long,  every  difagrees  with  the  general  verdure.  A  rivulet  may, 
where  broad,  and  its  courfe  is  fuch  as  to  admit  sf  in-  indeed,  have  confideration  enough  for  a  home  feene, 
finite  variety  without  any  confufion.  The  banks  are  though  it  be  open ;  but  a  rill  is  always  moft  agreeable 
cleared  of  underwood;  but’  a  few  thickets  ftill  remain,  when  moft  retired  from  public  view.  Its  chara&eriftie 
and  on  one  fide  an  impenetrable  covert  foon  begins :  excellencies  are  vivacity  and  variety,  which  require  at- 
the  Interval  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  oaks,  fcattered  over  tentibft,  leifure,  and  filence,  that  the  eye  may  pore 
a  grerin  fward  of  extraordinary  verdure.  Between  thefe  upoh  the  little  beauties,  and  the  ear  liften  to  the  low 
trees  and  thefe  thickets  the  river  feerhs  to  glide  gently  murmurs  of  the  ftream  without  interruption.  To  fuch 
along,  conftantly  winding,  without  one  fhort  turn,  indulgence  a  confined  fpot  only  is  favourable ;  a  clofe 
or  one  extended  reach,  in  the  whole  length  of  the  way.  copfe  is,  therefore,  often  more  acceptable  than  a  high 
This  even  temper  in  the  ftream  fuits  the  feenes  through  wood,  and  a  fequeftered  valley  at  all  times  preferable 
vt'hich  it  paffes ;  they  are  in  general  of  a  very  fober  to  any  open  expofure :  a  Angle  rill  at  a  very  little  di- 
caft;  not  melancholy,  but  graVe;  never  expofed  to  a  ftance  is  a  mere  water-courfe ;  it  lofes  all  its  charms; 
glare ;  never  darkened  with  gloom  ;  nor,  by  ftrong  it  has  no  importance  in  itfelf,  and  bears  no  propor- 
contrafts  of  light  and  (hade,  exhibiting  the  exceft'of  tion  to  the  feene.  A  number  of  little  ftreams  have, 
cither.  Undifturbed  by  an  extent  of  profpefts  without,  indeed,  an  effeft  in  any  fitu3tion,  but  not  as’obje&s  \ 
or  a  multiplicity  of  obje&s  within,  they  retain  at  all  they  are  interefting  only  on  account  of  the  chara&er 
times  a  mildnefs  of  character ;  which  is  ftill  more  for-  they  exprefs,  the  irriguous  appearance  which  they 
cibly  felt  when  the  ftiadows  grow  faint  as  they  lengthen,  give  to  the  whole. 

when  a  little  ruftling  of  birds  iri  the  fpray,  the  leap-  The  full  tide  of  a  large  river  has  more  force  than 
ing  of  the  fifti,  and  the  fragrancy  of  the  woodbine,  aAivity,  and  feems  too  unwieldy  to  allow  of  very* 
denote  the  approach  of  evening;  while  the  fetting  fun  quick  tranfitions.  But  in  a  rill,  the  agility  of  its  mo- 
lhoots  its  laft  gleams  on  a  Tufcan  portico,  which  is  tion  accounts  for  every  caprice:  frequent  windings 
clofe  to  the  great  bafin,  but  which  from  a  feat  near  difguife  its  infignificance:  fhort  turnings  fhew  its  vi- 
this  river  is  feen  at  a  diftarice,  through  all  the  obfeu-  vacity  :  fudden  changes  in  the  breadth  are  a  fpecies  of 
rity  of  the  wood  glowing  on  the  banks,  and  refleAed  its  variety:  and  however  fantaftically  the  channel  may 
on  the  furface  of  the  water.  In  another  ftill  more  be  wreathed,  contraAed,  and  widened,  it  ftill  appears 
diftinguiftied  fpot  is  built  an  elegant  bridge,  with  a  to  be  natural.  We  find  an  amufement  in  tracing  the 
colonnade  upon  it,  which  not  only  adorns  the  plate  little  ftream  through  all  the  intricacies  of  its  courfe, 
where  it  Hands,  but  is  alfo  a  piAurefquc  objeA  to  an  and  iri  feeing  it  force  a  pafiage  through  a  narrow 
oAagon  building  near  the  lake,  where  it  is  fhewn  in  ftreight,  expatiate  ori  every  opportunity,  ftruggle  with 
a  Angular  fituation,  over-arched,  encompaffed,  and  obftruAions,  and  puzzle  out  its  way.  A  rivulet, 
backed  with  wood,  without  any  appearance  of  the  which  is  the  mean  betwixt  a  river  and  a  rill,  partakes 
water  beneath.  This  building  in  return  is  alfo  an  of  the  charaAer  of  both  :  it  is  not  licenfed  to  the  ex- 
objeA  from  the  bridge;  and  a  Chinefe  room,  in  a  travagance  of  the  one,  nor  under  the  fame  reftraints 
little  ifland  juft  by,  is  another :  neither  of  them  are  as  the  other:  it  may  have  more  frequent  bends  than 
confiderable,  and  the  others  which  are  vifible  are  at  a  the  river;  longer  reaches  than  a  rill :  the  breadth  of 
diftance,  but  more  or  greater  adventitious  ornaments  are  a  ftream  determines  whether  the  principal  beauty  re- 
not  required  in  a  fpot  fo  rich  as  this  in  beauties  pecu-  fuits  from  extent  or  from  variety, 
liar  to  its  charaAer.  A  profufion  of  water  pours  in  The  murmurs  of  a  rill  are  amongft  the  moft  plea- 
from  all  fides  round  upon  the  view;  the  opening  of  the  fing  circumftances  which  attend  it.  If  the  bed  of  the 
lake  appears;  a  glimpfe  is  caught  of  the  large  bafin  ;  ftream  be  rough,  mere  declivity  will  occalion  a  con* 
one  of  the  collateral  ftreams  is  full  in  fight,  and  the  flant  ripling  noife :  when  the  current  drops  down  a 
Vox..  V.  1 8  Ii  de- 
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defcent,  though  but  of  a  few  inches,  or  forcibly 
bubbles  up  from  a  little  hollow,  it  has  a  deep  gurgling 
tone,  not  uniformly  continued,  but  ineeffantly  re¬ 
peated,  and  therefore  more  engaging  than  any.  The 
flatted  of  all,  is  that  found  rather  of  the  fplafhing 
than  the  fall  of  water,  which  an  even  gentle  flope,  or 
a  tame  obltruftion,  will  produce  :  this  is  lefs  plealing 
than  the  others  ;  but  none  fiiould  be  entirely  excluded: 
all  in  their  turns  are  agreeable ;  and  the  choice  of 
them  is  much  in  our  power:  by  obferving  their  caufes, 
we  may  often  find  the  means  to  ftrengthen,  to  weaken, 
or  to  change  them  ;  and  the  addition  or  removal  of  a 
fingle  ftone,  or  a  few  pebbles,  will  fometimes  be  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe. 

•  A  rill  cannot  pretend  to  any  found  beyond  that  of 
a  little  water-fall :  the  roar  of  a  cafcade  belongs  only 
to  larger  ftreams  ;  but  it  may  be  produced  by  a  ri¬ 
vulet  to  a  confiderable  degree,  and  attempts  to  do 
more  have  generally  been  unfuccefsful.  Avain  ambition 
to  imitate  nature  in  her  great  extravagancies  betrays 
the  weaknefs  of  art.  Though  a  noble  river,  throwing 
itfelf  headlong  down  a  precipice,  be  an  objeft  truly 
magnificent,  it  muft  however  be  confefled,  that  in 
a  fingle  flieet  of  water  there  is  a  formality,  which  its 
vaftnefs  alone  can  cure ;  but  the  heighth,  not  the 
breadth,  is  the  wonder ;  when  it  falls  no  more  than  a 
few  feet,  the  regularity  prevails  ;  and  its  extent  only 
ferves  to  expofe  the  vanity  of  affefting  the  ftyle  of  a 
cataraft  in  an  artificial  cafcade.  It  is  lefs  exceptionable 
if  divided  into  feveral  parts :  for  then  each  feparate 
part  may  be  wide  enough  for  its  depth  ;  and  in  the 
whole,  variety,  not  greatnefs,  will  be  the  predominant 
character.  But  a  ftrufture  of  rough,  large,  detached 
ftones,  cannot  eafily  be  contrived  of  ftrength  fufficient 
to  fupport  a  great  weight  of  water:  it  is  fometimes 
from  neceflity  almoft  fmooth  and  uniform  ;  and  then 
it  lofes  much  of  its  effeft :  feveral  little  falls  in  fuc- 
ceflion  are  preferable  to  one  great  cafcade  which  in 
fgure  or  in  motion  approaches  to  regularity. 

When  greatnefs  is  thus  reduced  to  number,  and 
length  becomes  of  more  importance  than  breadth,  a  ri¬ 
vulet  vies  with  a  river ;  and  it  more  frequently  runs  in 
a  continued  declivity,  which  is  very  favourable,  to  fuch 
a  fuccefiion  of  falls.  Half  the  expence  and  labour 
which  are  fometimes  beftowed  on  a  river,  to  give  it,  at 
the  heft,  a  forced  precipitancy,  in  one  fpot  only, 
would  animate  a  rivulet  through  the  whole  of  its 
eourfe :  and,  after  all,  the  moll  interefting  circum- 
ftance  in  falling  waters  is  their  animation.  A  great  caf- 
eade  fills  us  with  furprife  :  but  all  furprife  muft  ceafe  ; 
and  the  motion,  the  agitation,  the  rage,  the  froth, 
and  the  variety  of  the  water,  are  finally  the  objedts 
which  engage  the  attention  :  for  thefe  a  rivulet  is  fnffi- 
cient  ;  and  they  may  there  be  produced  without  that 
appearance  of  effort  which  raifes  a  fufpicion  of  art. 

To  obviate  fuch  a  fufpicion,  it  may  be  lometimes 
expedient  to  begin  the  defcent  out  of  fight  ;  for  the 
beginning  is  the  difficulty  :  if  that  be  concealed,  the 
fubfequent  falls  feem  but  a  confequence  of  the  agitation 
which  charadterifes  the  water  at  its  firft  appearance  ; 
and  the  imagination  is,  at  the  fame  time,  let  loofe  to 
give  ideal  extent  to  the  cafcades.  Wben  a  dream  iffues 
from  a  wood,  fuch  management  will  have  a  great  ef- 
fedl :  the  bends  of  its  eourfe  in  an  open  expofure  may 
afford  frequent  opportunities  for  it ;  and  fometimes  a 
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low  broad  bridge  may  furnilh  the  occafion  :  a  little  Seftion  IV. 
fall  hid  under  the  arch  will  create  a  diforder  ;  in  con-  Ro<:  Ks" 
fequence  of  which,  a  greater  cafcade  below  will  ap¬ 
pear  very  natural. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  Rock t.  39 

Rills,  rivulets,  and  cafcades,  abound  among  rocks :  c6mpanilk 
they  are  natural  to  the  feene  ;  and  fuch  feenes  com-  merits  of 
monly  require  every  accompaniment  which  can  be  pro-  rocks, 
cured  for  them.  Mere  rocks,  unlefs  they  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  impreffions,  may  furprife,  but  can 
hardly  pleafe  :  they  are  too  far  removed  from  common 
life,  too  barren,  and  unhofpita’ble  ;  rather  defolate  than 
folitary,  and  more  horrid  than,  terrible.  So  auftere  a 
charafter  cannot  be  long  engaging,  if  its  rigour  be 
not  foftened  by  circumftances  which  may  belong  ei¬ 
ther  to  thefe  or  to  more  cultivated  fpots  :  and  when  the 
drearinefs  is  extreme,  little  ftreams  and  water-falls  are 
of  themfelves  infufficient  for  the  purpofe;  an  intermix¬ 
ture  of  vegetation  is  alfo  neceffary,  and  on  fome  occa- 
fions  even  marks  of  inhabitants  are  proper.  DefcITption 

Middleton-dale  is  a  cleft  between  rocks,  afeending  of  Middle- 
gradually  from  a  romantic  village,  till  it  emerges,  at  a-  ton-dale, 
bout  two  miles  diftance,  on  the  vaft  moor-lands  of  the  (nearChatf- 
Peake.  It  is  a  difmal  entrance  to  a  defart :  the  hills  a-  w<m"') 
bove  it  are  bare;  the  rocks  are  of  a  grey  colour  ;  their 
furfaces  are  rugged,  and  their  lhapes  favage;  fre¬ 
quently  terminating  in  craggy  points,  fometimes  re- 
fembling  vaft  unwieldy  bulwarks,  or  rifing  in  heavy 
buttreffes  one  above  another  ;  and  here  and  there  a 
mifliappen  mafs  bulging  out  hangs  lowering  oyer  its 
bafe.  No  traces  of  men  are  to  be  feen,  except  in  a 
road  which  has  no  effect  on  fuch  a  feene  of  defolation,. 
and  in  the  lime-kilns  conflantly  fmoking  on  the  fide  ; 
but  the  labourers  who  occafionally  attend  them  live  at 
a  diftance  ;  there  is  not  a  hovel  in  the  dale  ;  and  fome 
fcanty  withering  bufhe3  are  all  its  vegetation  :  for  the 
foil  between  the  rocks  produces  as  little  as  they  do  ;  it 
is  disfigured  with,  all  the  tinges  of  brown  and  red,  which 
denote  barrennefs  5  in  fome  places  it  has  crumbled  a- 
way,  and  ftrata  of  loofe  dark  ftones  only  appear;  and 
in  others,  long  lines  of  drofs  and  rubbilh  {hoveled  out 
of  mines,  have  fallen  down  the  fteeps.  la  thefe  mines, 
the  veins  of  lead  on  one  fide'of  the  dale,  are  obferved 
always  to  have  correfponding  veins,  in  exaftly  the 
fame  direftion,  on  the  other  :  and  the  rocks,  though 
differing  widely  in  different  places,  yet  always  conti¬ 
nue  in  one  ftyle  for  fome  way  together,  and  feem  to 
have  a  relation  to  each  other.  Both  thefe  appearances 
make  it  probable,  that  Middleton-dale  is  a  chafin  rent 
in  the  mountain  by  fome  convulfiqn  of  nature,  beyond 
the  memory  of  man,  or  perhaps  before  the  ifland  was 
peopled:  the  feene,  though  it  does  not  prove  the  fa  ft, 
yetjuftifies  the  fuppofition  ;  and  it  gives  credit  to  the 
tales  of  the  country  people,  who,  to  aggravate  its  hor¬ 
rors,  always  point  to  a  precipice,  down  which  they 
fay  that  a  poor  girl  of  the  village  threw  herfelf  head¬ 
long,  in  defpair,  at  the  neglect  of  the  man  whom  {he 
loved  ;  and  fhew  a  cavern,  where  a  ikeleton  was  once 
difeovered,  but  of  what  wretch  is  unknown,  his  bones 
were  the  only  memorial  left  of  him.  All  the  drearinefs 
however  of  the  place,  which  accords  fo  well  with  fuch 
traditions,  abates  upon  the  junftion  of  another  valley, 
the  fides  of  which  are  ftill  of  rock,  but  mixed  and 
crowned  with  fine  wood  ;  and  Middleton-dale  becomes 
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Scftion  IV.  more  mild  by  (baring  in  its  beauties  :  near  this  junc- 

.  Roc  KS‘  tion  a  clear  llream  iffues  from  under  the  hill,  and  runs 
down  the  dale,  receiving  as  it  proceeds  many  rills' and 
fprings,  all  as  tranfparent  as  itfelf.  The  principal  rivu¬ 
let  is'full  of  little  water-falls  :  they  are  fometimes  con¬ 
tinued  in  fucceffion  along  a  reach  of  confiderable 
length,  which  is  whitened  with  froth  all  the  way;  at 
other  times  the  brook  wreathes  in  frequent  windings, 
and  drops  down  a  (lep  at  every  turn  ;  or  dopes  between 
tufts  of  grafs,  in  a  brifk,  though  not  a  precipitant  de¬ 
scent  ;  when  it  is  molt  quiet,  a  thoufand  dimples  Hill 
mark  its  vivacity  ;  it  is  every  where'  adlive,  fometimes 
rapid,  feldom  fdent,  but  never  furious  or  noify :  the 
firit  impreffions  which  it  makes  are  of  fprightlinefs  and 
gaiety,  very  different  from  thofe  which  belong  to  the 
fcene  all  around  ;  but  by  dwelling  upon  both,  they 
are  brought  nearer  together;  and  a  melancholy  thought 
occurs,  that  fuch  a  ftream  fhould  be  loft  in  watering  a 
wafte  ;  the  vvildernefs  appears  more  forlorn  which  fo 
much  vivacity  cannot  enliven  ;  as  the  idea  of  defolation 
is  heightened  by  reflefting  that  the 

Flower  is  born  to  blufh  unfeen, 

And  wade  its  fweetuefs  on  the  defart  air  ; 
and  that 

The  nightingale  attunes  her  notes, 

Where  none  are  left  to  hear. 

If  fuch  a  fcene  occurs  within  the  precin&s  of  a  park 
or  a  garden,  *no  expence  fhould  be  fpared  to  meliorate 
the  foil,  wherever  any  foil  can  be  found.  Without 
fome  vegetation  among  the  rocks,  they  are  only  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  curiofity,  or  a  fnbjedl  of  wonder;  but  verdure 
alone  will  giv.e  fome  relief  to  the  drearinefs  of  the 
fcene  ;  and  flirubs  or  bufhes,  without  trees,  are  a  fuf- 
ficieucy  of  wood :  the  thickets  may  alfo  be  extended 
by  the  creeping  plants,  fuch  as  pyracantha,  vines,  and 
ivy,  to  wind  up  the  Tides,  or  duller  on  the  tops  of  the 
rocks.  And  to  this  vegetation  may  be  added  fome 
fymptoms  of  inhabitants,  but  they  muft  be  flight  and 
few:  the  ufe  of  them  is  only  to  cheer,  not  todeftroy, 
the  folitude  of  the  place  ;  and  fuch  therefore  fhould  be 
chofen  as  are  fometimes  found  in  fituations  retired  from 
public  refort ;  a  cottage  may  be  lonely,  but  it  muft 
not  here  feem  ruinous  and  negle&ed;  it  fhould  be  tight 
and  warm,  with  every  mark  of  comfort  about  it,  to 
which  its  pofition  in  fome  fheltered  recefs  may  greatly 
contribute.  A  cavity  alfo  in  the  rocks,  rendered  eafy 
of  accefs,  improved  to  a  degree  of  convenience,  and 
maintained  in  a  certain  date  of  prefervation,  will  fug¬ 
ged  fimilar  ideas  of  protedlion  from  the  bittereft  incle¬ 
mencies  of  the  fky,  and  even  of  occafional  refrefhmertt 
andrepofe.  But  we  may  venture  (till  further;  a  mill  is 
of  neceflity  often  built  at  fome  diftance  from  the  town 
which  it  fupplies ;  and  here  it  would  at  the  fame  time 
apply  the  water  to  a  ufe,  and  increafe  its  agitation. 
The  dale  may  befides  be  made  the  haunt  of  thofe  ani¬ 
mals,  fuch  as  goats,  which  are  fometimes  wild,  and 
fometimes  domeftic  ;  and  which  accidentally  appear¬ 
ing,  will  divert  the  mind  from  the  fenfations,  natural 
to  the  fcene;  but  not  agreeable  if  continued  long  with¬ 
out  interruption.  Thefe*  and  fuch  other  expedients 
will  approximate  the  fevered  retreat  to  the  habita-. 
tions  of  men,  and  convert  the  appearance  of  a  perpe1- 
tual  banilhment  into  that  of  a  temporary  retirement 
from  fociety. 

But  too  ftrong  a  force  on  the  nature  of  the  place  al- 
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ways  fails.  A  winding-path,  which  appears  to  be  worn,  Se&ion  IV 
not  cut,  has  more  effedl  than  a  high  road,  all  artificial  110  c  K *• 
and  level,  which  is  too  weak  to  overbear,  and  yet  con- 
tradifts,  the  general  idea.  The  objedls  therefore  to  be 
introduced  muft  be  thofe  which  hold  a  mean  between 
folitude  and  population;  and  the  inclination  of  that 
choice  towards  either  extreme,  fhould  be  diredled  by 
the  degree  of  wildnefs  which  prevails  :  for  tho’  that 
runs  fometimes  to  an  excefs  which  requires  correction, 
at  other  times  it  wants  encouragement,  and  at  all  times 
it  ought  to  be  preferved  :  it  is  the  predominant  charac¬ 
ter  of  rocks,  which  mixes  with  every  other,  and  to  which 
all  the  appendages  muft  be  accommodated  ;  and  they 
may  be  applied  fo  as  greatly  to  increafe  it :  a  licenti¬ 
ous  irregularity  of  wood  and  of  ground,  and  a  fantaftic 
condudl  of  the  ftreams,  neither  of  which  would  be  to¬ 
lerated  in  the  midft  of  cultivation,  become  and  improve 
romantic  fpots  ;  even  buildings,  partly  by  their  ftyle, 
but  ftill  more  by  their  pofition,  in  ftrange,  difficult,  or 
dangerous  fituations,  diftinguifh  and  aggravate  the  na¬ 
tive  extravagancies  of  the  fcene. 

In  the  choice  and  the  application  of  thefe  accompa¬ 
niments,  confifts  all  our  power  over  rocks ;  they  are 
themfelves  too  vaft  and  too  ftubborn  to  fubmit  to  our 
coutroul ;  but  by  the  addition  or  removal  of  appenda¬ 
ges,  which  we  can  command,  parts  may  be  (hewn  or 
concealed,  and  the  charadlers  with  their  impreffions 
may  be  weakened  or  enforced  :  to  a3apt  the  accompa¬ 
niments  accordingly,  is  the  utmoft  ambition  of  art 
when  rocks  are  the  fubjedl. 

Their  moil diftinguifhed  chandlers  are,  di^iity,  ter¬ 
ror,  and  fancy :  the  expreffions  of  all  are  conftantly 
wild  :  and  fometimes  a  rocky  fcene  is  only  wild,  with¬ 
out  pretenfions  to  any  particular  charadler.  41 

That  which  infpires  ideas  of  greatnefs,  as  diftin-  Of  rocks 
gnifhed  from  thofe  of  terror,  has  lefs  wildnefs  in  it  than 
any.  There  is  a  compofure  in  dignity,  which  is  difeon-  ,,5^ 
certed  by  quick  tranfitions  and  the  flutter  of  variety. 

A  fucceffion,  therefore,  of  nearly  the  fame  forms,  a  re¬ 
petition  of  them  one  above  the  other,  do  not  derogate 
from  an  effedl,  which  depends  more  on  the  extent 
than  the  changes  of  the  fcene  :  the  dimenfions  which 
are  necefiary  to  produce  that  effedl,  contradl  the  room 
for  variety  ;  the  parts  muft  be  large  :  if  the  rocks  are 
only  high,  they  are  but  ftnpendous,  not  majeftic; 
breadth  fs  equally  effential  to  their  greatnefs ;  and  e- 
very  flender,  every  grotefque  fhape,  is  excluded. 

Art  may  interpofe  to  fhew  thefe  large  parts  to  the 
eye,  andmagnify  them  to  the  imagination,  by  taking 
away  thickets  which  ftretch  quite  acrofs  the  rocks,  fo 
as  to  difgnife  their  dimenfions  ;  or  by  filling  with 
wood  the  fmall  intervals  between  them,  and  thus,  by 
concealing  the  want,  preferving  the  appearance  of 
continuation. 

When  rocks  retire  from  the  eye  down  a  gradual  de¬ 
clivity,  we  can,  by  raifing  the  upper  ground,  deepen 
the  fall,  lengthen  the  perfpedlive,  and  give  both 
height  and  extent  to  thofe  at  a  diftance  :  this  effedl 
may  be  ftill  increafed  by  covering  that  upper  ground 
with  a  thicket,  which  fhall  ceafe,  or  be  lowered,  as  it 
defeends. 

A  thicket,  on  other  occafions,  makes  the  rocks 
which  rife  out  of  it  feem  larger  than  they  are.  If  they 
ftand  upon  a  bank  overfpread  with  flirubs,  their  begin*, 
ing  is  at  the  leaft  uncertain  ;  and  the  preemption  is, 

18  1C  ?  that 
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Seflion  TV.  that  they  dart  from  the  bottom. 

Rocks-  Another  ufe of  this  bruflty  underwood  is  to  conceal 
the  fragments  and  rubbiih  whicli  have  fallen  from  the 
fides  and  the  brow,  and  which  are  often  unlightly. 
Rocks  are  leldom  remarkable  for  the  ejegan.ce  of  their 
forms  ;  they  are  too  vad,  and  too  rude,  to  pretend  to 
delicacy :  but  their  fli^pes  are  often  agreeable  ;  and 
we  can  affe&  thofe  fhapes  to  a  certain  degree,  at 
leaft  we  can  cover  many  blemifites  in  them,  by  con¬ 
ducting  the  growth  of  lhrubby  and  creeping  plants  a- 
bout  them. 

For  all  thefe  purpofes  mere  underwood  fuflices :  but 
for  greater  effe&s  larger  trees  are  requifite :  they  arp 
worthy  of  the  feene ;  and  not  only  improvements,  but 
accefiions  to  its  grandeur  :  we  are  ufed  to  rank  them 
among  the  nobleft  objedis  of  nature;  and  when  we  fee 
that  they  cannot  afpire  to  the  midway  of  the  heights 
around  them,  the  rocks  are  raifed  by  the  comparifon, 
A  fingle  tree  is,  therefore,  often  preferable  to  a  clump : 
the  fize,  though  really  lefs,  is  more  remarkable:  and 
clumps  are  befides  generally  exceptionable  in  a  very 
wild  fpot,  from  the  fufpicion  of  art  which  attends  them; 
but  a  wood  is  free  from  that  fufpicion,  and  its  own 
oharafter  of  greatnefs  recommends  it  to  every  feene  of 
magnificence. 

On  the  fame  principle,  all  the  confi deration  which 
can  be,  Ihould  be  given  to  the  dreams.  No  pumber  of 
Httle  rills  are  equal  to  one  broad  river;  and  in  the  prin¬ 
cipal  current,  fomc  varieties  may  be  facrificed  tp  im¬ 
portance  :  but  a  degree  of  drength  Ihould  always  be 
preferved :  the  water,  though  it  needs  not  be  furious, 
Ihould  not  he  dull;  for  dignity,  when  mod  fprepe,  is 
not  languid;  and  fpace  will  hardly  atone  for  want  of 
animation. 

The  charafter,  however,  of  greatnefs,  when  diveded 
of  terror,  is  placid.  It  does  not,  therefore,  exclude 
marks  of  inhabitants,  though  it  never  requires  them  to 
tame  its  wildnefs :  and  without  inviting,  it  occafionally 
admits  an  intermixture  of  vegetation.  It  even  allows 
of  buildings  intended  only  to  decorate  the  feene :  but 
they  mud  be  adequate  to  it,  both  in  fize  and  in  cha¬ 
racter.  And  if  cultivation  is  introduced,  that  too  ihould 
be  conformable  to  the  red  :  not  a  fingle  narrow  patch 
cribbed  out  of  the  wade ;  but  the  confines  of  a  coun¬ 
try  lhelving  into  the  vale,  and  fuggeding  the  idea  of 
extent :  nothing  trivial  ought  to  find  admittance.  But, 
<jn  the  other  hand,  the  character  is  not  violated  by  a 
mixture  of  agreeablenef3  with  its  grandeur;  and  far 
lefs  is  extravagance  required  to  fupport  it :  drange. 
fhapes  in  extraordinary  pofitions,  enormous  weights 
unaccountably  fudained,  trees  rooted  in  the  fides,  and 
torrents  raging  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  are,  at  the  bed, 
needlefs  exceffes.  There  is  a  temperance  in  dignity, 
which  is  rather  hurt  by  a  wanton  violence  on  the  com¬ 
mon  order  of  nature.  Great  objeCf  s  alone,  great  in  their 
dimenfions  and  in  their  dyle,  are  amply  fufficient  to  fa- 
tisfy  and  to  fill  the  mind :  when  thefe  fail,  then,  and. 
then  only,  we  are  apt  to  have  recourfe  to  wonder,  in 
order  to  excite  admiration. 


Dtfcription  Many  of  the  circumdances  which  have  been  men- 
«f  Matlock  tioned  concur  at  Matlock  Bath,  which  is  fituated  in  a 
Hath,  (in  vale  near  three  miles  long,  lhut  up  at  one  end  by  a  ri- 

Derby-  jinn  mnni*.  9nli  at  til.  ntlipr  on/l  In-  nifl  nlljT.  rtf  mflr  • 

fliire.; 
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ftire  i"  ^ln8  moor>  an^  at  the  other  end  by  vad  cliffs  of  rock: 

ire"'  the  entrance  into  it  is  hewn  through  one  of  them,  and 

is  indeed  a  noble  rude  portal  to  a, feene.  of  romantic. 
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magnificence.  One  fide  pf  the  valley  Is  a  very  high  Sertion  JV-* 
range  pf  hill,  rough  with  bufhes,  and  great  blocks  or  ROl:  k  5~ 
ledges  of  done.  The  other  fide  is  wafhedby  the  Der¬ 
went,  and  confifts  chiefly  of  rocks;  which,  however,  are 
pften  interrupted  by  deep  declivities  of  green  fward, 
large  thickets,  and  gentle  defpeuts  of  fine  fields  from  the 
adjacent  country.  The  rocks  fometimes  form  the  brow, 
fometimes  they  fix  the  foot,  and  fometimes  they  brcajc 
the  fides,  of  the  hill.  At  the  high  Tor  they  are  J23 
yards  above  the  water:  in  other  places  they  are  no 
more  than  an  abrupt  bank  of  a  few  feet  to  the.riyer: 
for  the  mod  part  they  are  nearly  perpendicular,  falling 
in  feveral  dages,  or  in  one  yad  precipice,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  But  though  fimilar  in  lhape,  they  are 
widely  different  in  their  condrudtion :  in  one  place  they 
are  irregularly  jointed ,  in  anotherimore  uniformly  rib¬ 
bed,  in  a  third  they  form  a  continued  furface  from  the 
fummit  to  the  bafe,  and  frequently  they  are  compofed 
of  enormous  maffes  of  done  heaped  upon  each  other. 

From  fome  fuch  feene  probably  was  conceived  the  wild 
imagination  in  ancient  mythology  pf  the  giants  piling 
Pelion  upon  Offa:  in  this, all  is  vad;  height,  breadth, 
folidity,  boldnefs  of  idea,  arid  unity  pf  dyle,  combine 
to  form  a  charafter  of  greatnefs,  confident  through¬ 
out,  not  uniform,  unmixed  with  any  littlenefs,  unallay¬ 
ed  with  any  extravagance.  The  colour  of  the  rocks  is 
almod  white;  and  their  fplendour  is  enhanced  in  many 
places  by  ivy  and  fingle  yew-trees  appearing  amongft 
them  :  the  intervals  between  them  arc  generally  filled 
with  a  brufhy  underwood,  which  diverfifies  and  embel- 
lifhes  the  feene  very  beautifully,  but  for  want  of  large 
treee  adds  nothing  to  its  grandeur  ;  there  are  few  of 
any  note  through  out  the  vale:  the  bed  are  in  a  fmall 
wood  near  the  bath ;  but  they  are  not  adequate  to  the 
obje&s  around  them,  to  the  deeps  of  the  hill,  the  lpfti- 
nefs  of  the  rocks,  and  the  character  of  the  Derwent. 

That  chara&er  is,  indeed,  rather  too  drong  for  the 
place  :  in  fize,  and  in  the  dire&ion  of  its  courfe,  the 
river  is  exa&ly  fuch  as  might  be  wijhed ;  but  it  is  a 
torrent,  in  which  force  and  fury  prevail :  the  cafcades 
in  it  are  innumerable ;  before  the  water  is  recovered 
from  one  fall,  it  is  hurried  down  another;  and  its  agi¬ 
tation  being  thus  increafed  by  repeated  Ihocks,  it 
pufhes  on  with  redlefs  violence  to  the  next,  where  it 
dailies  againft  fragments  of  rocks,  or  foams  among 
heaps  of  dones  which  the  dream  has  driven  together. 

The  colour  all  along  is  of  a  reddilh  brown  ;  even  the 
foam  is  tinged  with  a  dulky  hue :  and  where  there  are 
no  cafcades,  dill  the  declivity  of  the  bed  preferves  the 
rapidity,  and  a  quantity  oflittle  breakers  continue  the 
turbulence  of  the  current.  Many  of  thefe  circumdances 
are  certainly  great :  but  a  more  temperate  river,  roll¬ 
ing  its  full  tide  along  with  drength  and  a&ivity,  with¬ 
out  rage ;  falling  down  one  noble  cafcade,  indead  of 
many ;  and  if  animated  fometimes  by  refidance,  yet 
not  condantly  druggling  with  obftru&ions ;  would  have 
been  more  confident  with  the  fedate  deady  dignity  of 
thefe  noble  piles  of  rock,  whofe  brightnefs,  together 
with  the  verdure  of  a  vigorous  and  luxuriant,  though 
humble  vegetation,  and  fomt  appearances  of  culture, 
give  to  the  whole  an  air  of  cheerful  ferenity,  which  is 
diftur'bed  by  the  impetuofity  of  the  Derwent. 


This  river  would  be  better  fuited  to  a  feene  charac-  Of  rocks, 
terifed  by  that  terror,  which  the  combination  of  great- 
nefs  with  force  iDfpires*  and  which  is  animating  and  7  ler* 
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Kt^inu  iv  interefting,  from  the  exertion  and  anxiety  attending  it. 
fr°CKS-  The  terrors  of  a  fcene  in  nature  are  like  thofeof  a  dra- 
matic  reprefentation :  they  give  an  alarm;  but  the  fen- 
fatious  are  agreeable,  fo  long  as  they  are  kept  to  fuch 
as  are  allied  only  to  terror,  unmixed  with  any  that  are 
horrible  and  difgufting.  Art  may  therefore  be  ufed  to 
heighten  them,  to  difplay  the  objefts  which  arediftin- 
guifhed  by  greatnefs,  to  improve  the  circumllances 
which  denote  force,  to  mark  thofe  which  intimate  dan¬ 
ger,  and  to  blend  with  all  here  and  there  a  call  of 
melancholy'. 

Greatnefs  is  as  effential  to  the  charafter  of  terror  as 
to  that  of  dignity:  vaft  efforts  in  little  objefts  are  but 
ridiculous ;  nor  can  force  be  fupppfed  upon  trifles  inca¬ 
pable  of  refinance.  On  the  other  hand,  it  muff  be  al¬ 
lowed,  that  exertion  and  violence  fupply  fome  want  of 
fpace.  A  rock  wonderfully  fupported,  or  threatening 
to  fall,  acquires  a  greatnefs  from  its  fituation,  which 
it  has  not  in  dimensions  ;  fo  circuntftanced,  the  fize  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  monftrous:  a  torrent  has  a  confequence 
which  a  placid  river  of  equal  breadth  cannot  pretend 
to :  and  a  tree,  which  would  be  inconfiderable  in  the 
natural  foil,  becomes  important  when  it  burfts  forth 
from  a  rock. 

Such  circumffances  Ihould  be  always  induffrioufly 
fought  for  ;  it  may  be  worth  while  to  cut  down  feve- 
ral  trees,  in  order  to  exhibit  one  apparently  rooted  in 
the  ftone.  By  the  removal  perhaps  of  only  a  little 
bruflt- wood,  the  alarming  difpofition  of  a  rock,  ftrange- 
ly  undermined,  rivetted,  or  fufpended,  may  be  fhewn ; 
and  if  there  be  any  foil  above  its  brow,  fome  trees 
planted  there,  and  impending  over  it,  will  make  the 
objeft  Hill  more  extraordinary.  As  to  the  ftreams, 
great  alterations  may  generally  be  made  in  them:  and 
therefore  it  is  of  ufe  to  afeertain  the  fpecies  proper  to 
each  fcene,  becaufe  it  is  in  our  power  to  enlarge  or 
contraft  their  dimenfions  ;  to  accelerate  or  retard  their 
rapidity;  to  form,  increafe,  or  take  away  obftrqftions; 
and  always  to  improve,  often  to  change,  their  characters. 

Inhabitants  furnilh  frequent  opportunities  to 
ftrengthen  the  appearances  of  force,  by  giving  intima¬ 
tions  of  danger.  A  houfe  placed  at  the  edge  of  a  pre¬ 
pice,  any  building  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  crag,  makes 
t.hat  fituation  feem  formidable,  which  might  otherwife 
have  been  unnoticed:  a  fteep,  in  itfelf  not  very  re¬ 
markable,  becomes  alarming,  when  a  path  is  carried 
aflant  up  the  fide :  a  rail  on  the  brow  of  a  perpendicu¬ 
lar  fall,  lhews  that  the  height  is  frequented  and  dange¬ 
rous  :  and  a  common  foot-bridge  thrown  over  a  cleft 
between  rocks  has  a  ftill  ftronger  effeft.,  In  all  thefe 
inftances,  the  imagination  immediately  tranfports  the 
fpeftator  to  the  fpot,  and  fuggefts  the  idea  of  looking 
down  fuch  a  depth:  iu  the  laff,  that  depth  is  a  chafm, 
and  the  fituation  is  direftly  over  it. 

In  other  inftances,  exertion  and  danger  feem  to  at¬ 
tend  the  occupations  of  the  inhabitants: 

—  Half  way  down 

Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire;  dreadful  trade! 
is  a  circumftance  chofeu  by  the  great  mafterof  nature, 
to  aggravate  the  terrors  of  the  fcene  he  deferibes. 
Mines  are  frequent  in  rocky  places :  and  they  are  full 
«f  ideas  fuited  to  fuch  occafions.  To  thefe  may  fome- 
times  be  added  the  operations  of  engines:  for  machi¬ 
nery,  efpecially  when  its  powers  are  ftnpendous  or  its 
effects  formidable,  is  an  effort  of  art  which  may  be  ac- 
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commodated  to  the  extravagancies  of  nature.  Section  IV, 

A  fcene  at  the  New  Weir  on  the  Wye,  which  in  it-  Rocks. 
fclf  is  truly  great  aud  awful,  fo  far  from  being  difturb-  44  ‘ 

ed,  becomes  more  intereffing  and  important,  by  the  Hefcription 
bufinefs  to  which  it  is  deftined.  It  is  a  chafm  between  ^aar^erj3Ce 
two  high  ranges  of  hill,  which  rifealmoft  perpendicu-  ca'lkd* Sy-^ 
larly  from  the  water;  the  rocks  on  the  fidcs  are  moftly  mond’s 
heavy  mafles,  and  their  colour  is  generally  brown :  but  Ga,«. 
here  and  there  a  pale  craggy  fliape  darts  up  to  a  vaft 
height  above  the  reft,  unconnected,  broken,  and  bare : 
large  trees  frequently  force  out  their  way  amongft 
them:  and  many  of  them  ftand  far  back  in  the  covert, 
where  their  natural  duflty  hue  is  deepened  by  the  Iha- 
dow  which  overhangs  them.  The  river  too,  as  it  re¬ 
tires,  lofes  itfelf  in  woods,  which  dofe  immediately  a- 
bove,  then  rife  thick  and  high,  and  darken  the  water. 

In  the  midft  of  all  this  gloom  is  an  iron  forge,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  black  cloud  of  fmoke,  and  furrounded  with 
half-burned  ore,  with  coal,  and  with  cinders:  the  fuel 
for  it  is  brought  down  a  path,  worn  into  fteps  narrow 
and  fteep,  and  winding  among  precipices:  and  near  it 
is  an  open  fpace  of  barren  moor,  about  which  are  Scat¬ 
tered  the  huts  of  the  workmen.  It  Hands  clofe  to  the 
cafeade  of  the  Weir;  where  the  agitation  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  is  increafed  by  large  fragments  of  rocks,  which 
have  been  fwept  down  by  floods  from  the  banks,  or 
flrivered  by  tempefts  from  the  brow :  and  the  fullcn 
found,  at  ftated  intervals,  from  the  ftrpkes  of  the  great 
hammers  in  the  forge,  deadens  the  roar  of  the  water¬ 
fall.  Juft  below  it,  while  the  rapidity  of  the  dream 
ftill  continues,  a  ferry  is  carried  acrofs  it:  and  lower 
down  the  fifhermen  ufe  little  round  boats,  called  truckles, 
the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  ancient  Britifli  navigation, 
which  the  lealt  motion  will  overfet,  and  the  flighted 
touch  may  deftroy.  All  the  employments  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  feem  to  require  either  exertion  or  caution :  and  the 
ideas  of  force  or  of  danger' which  attend  them,  give  to  the 
fcene  an  animation  unknown  in  a  folitary,  though  per- 
.  feftly  compatible  with  the  wildeft  romantic  fituations. 

But  marks  of  inhabitants  muft  not  be  carried  to  the 
length  of  cultivation,  which  is  too  mild  for  the  rug- 
gednefs  of  the  place,  and  has  befides  an  air  of  cheer- 
fulnefs  inconfiftent  with  the  charafter  of  terror:  a  little 
inclination  towards  melancholy  is  generally  acceptable, 
at  leaft  to  the  exclufion  of  all  gaiety ;  and  beyond  that 
point,  fo  far  as  to  throw  juft  a  tinge  of  gloom  upon 
the  fcene.  For  this  purpofe,  the  objefts  whofe  colour 
is  obfeure  ihould  be  preferred ;  and  thofe  which  are 
too  bright  may  be  thrown  into  Ihadow :  the  wood  may 
be  thickened,  and  the  dark  greens  abound  in  it :  if  it  is 
neceffarily  thin,  yews  and  Ihabby  firs  fliould  be  flut¬ 
tered  about  it :  and  fometimes  to  Ihpw  a  withering  ot 
a  dead  tree,  it  may  for  a  fpace  be  cleared  entirely  a- 
way.  All  fuch  circumftances  are  acquifitions,  if  they 
can  be  had  without  detriment  to  the  principal  charac¬ 
ter  :  for  it  muft  ever  be  remembered,  that  where  ter¬ 
ror  prevails,  melancholy  is  but  a  fecondary  confidera- 

tIon*  .  .  .  Of  rocks- 

The  different  fpecies  of  rocks  often  meet  in  the  charaftsrl- 
fame  place,  and  compofe  a  noble  fcene,  which  is  not  frd  by 
diftinguiflied  by  any  particular  charafter :  it  is  only  fancy, 
when  one  eminently  prevails,  that  it  defervCs  fuch  a 
preference  as  to  exclude  every  other.  Sometimes  a 
fpot,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  wildnefs,  is  highly 
romantic;  and  when  this  wildnefs  riles  to  fancy,  when 

the 
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the  moft  Angular,  the  raoft  oppofite  forms  and  combi¬ 
nations  are  thrown  together,  then  a  mixture  alfo  of  fe- 
veral  chara&ers  adds  to  the  number  of  inftances  which 
there  concur  to  difplay  the  inexhauftible  variety  of  na¬ 
ture. 

So  much  variety,  fo  much  fancy,  are  feldom  found 
within  the  fame  extent  as  in  Dovedale.  It  is  about  two 
miles  in  length,  a  deep,  narrow,  hollow  valley:  both 
the  Tides  are  of  rock  ;  and  the  Dove  in  its  paffage  be- 


they  are  continually  eroding,  advancing,  and  retiring:  Scflion  "ijii 


the  breadth  of  the  valley  is  never  the  fame  40  yards  to¬ 
gether:  at  the  narrow  pafs  which  has  been  mentioned,  _ 
the  rocks  almoft  meet  at  the  top,  and  the  fky  is  feen  as 
through  a  chink  between  them  :  juft  by  this  gloomy 
abyfs,  is  a  wider  opening,  more  light,  more  verdure, 
more  cheerfulnefs,  than  any  where  elfe  in  the  dale. 
Nor  are  the  forms  and  the  fituations  of  the  rocks  their 
only  variety  :  many  of  them  are  perforated  by  large 


tween  them  is  perpetually  changing  its  courfe,  its  mo-  natural  cavities,  fome  of  which  open  to  the  fky,  fome 
tion,  and  appearance.  It  is  never  lefs  than  ten,  nor  terminate  in  dark  recedes,  and  through  fome  are  to 
fo  much  as  twenty  yards  wide,  and  generally  about  be  feen  feveral  more  uneouth  arches,  and  rude  pillars, 
four  feet  deep  ;  but  tranfparent  to  the  bottom,  except  all  detached,  and  retiring  beyond  each  other,  with  the 
when  it  is  covered  with  a  foam  of  the  pnreft  white,  light  fhining  in  between  them,  till  a  rock  far  behind 
under  water-falls  which  are  perfectly  lucid.  Thefe  them  clofes  the  perTpeflive  :  the  noife  of  the  cafcades 
are  very  numerous,  but  very  different.  In  fome  places  in  the  river  echoes  amongft  them  ;  the  water  may  often 
they  ftretch  ftraight  acrofs,  or  aflant  the  ftreain  :  in  be  heard  at  the  fame  time  gurgling  near,  and  roaring 
others,  they  are  only  partial;  and  the  water  either  at  a  diftance  ;  but  no  other  iounds  difturb  the  filence  of 
dafhes  againft  the  ftones,  and  leaps  over  them,  or,  thefpot:  the  only' trace  of  men  is  a  blind  path,  but 
pouring  along  a  deep,  rebounds  upon  thofe  below-  lightly  and  but  feldom  trodden,  by  thofe  whom  curio- 
fometimes  it  rufhes  through  the  feveral  openings  be-  fity  leads  to  fee  the  wonders  they  have  been  told  of 
tween  them;  fometimes  it  drops  gently  down  ;  and  at  Dovedale.  It  feems,  indeed,  a  fitter  haunt  for  more 
other  times  it  is  driven  back  by  the  obftVu&iori,  and  ideal  beings  :  the  whole  has  the  air  of  enchantment, 
turns  into  an  eddy.  In  one  particular  fpot,  the  vaU  The  perpetual  fhifting  of  the  fcenes ;  the  quick  tranfi-- 
ley  almoft  cl ofing,  leaves  hardly  a  paffage  for  the  ri-  tions,  the  total  changes ;  then  the  forms  all  around, 
ver,  which  pent  up,  and  ftruggling  for  a  vent,  rages  grotefque  as  chance  can  caft,  wild  as  nature  can  pro- 
and  roars  and  foams,  till  it  has  extricated  itfelf  from  duce,  and  various  as  imagination  can  invent ;  the  force 
the  confinement.  In  other  parts,  the  ftream,  though  which  feems  to  have  been  exerted  to  place  fome  of  the 
never  languid,  is  often  gentle ;  flows  round  a  little  rocks  where  they  are:  now  fixed  immoveable,  the  ma- 
defart  ifland,  glides  between  bits  of  bulrulhes,  dif-  gic  by  which  others  appear  ft  ill  to  be  fufpended ;  the 
perfes  itfelf  among  tufts  of  grafs  or  of  mofs,  bubbles  dark  caverns,  the  illuminated  receffes,  the  fleeting  , 
about  a  water-dock,  or  plays  with  the  flender  threads  fhadows,  and  the  gleams  of  light  glancing  on  the 
of  aquatic  plants  which  float  upon  the  furface.  The  fides,  or  trembling  on  the  ftream  ;  and  the  lonelinefs 
rocks  all  along  the  dale  vary  as  often  in  their  ftru&ure,  and  the  ftillnefs  of  the  place,  all  crowding  together 
as  the  ftream  in  its  motion.  In  one  place,  an  extended  on  the  mind,  almoft  realize  the  ideas  which  naturally 
furface  gradually  diminifhes  from  a  broad  bafc  almoft  to  prefent  themfelves  in  this  region  of  romance  and  of 
an  edge ;  in  another,  a  heavy  top  hanging  forwards,  fancy. 

overfhadows  all  beneath:  fometimes  many  different  The.  folitude  of  fuck  a  fcene  is  agreeable,  on  ac- 
fhapes  are  confufedly  tumbled  together ;  and  fome-  count  of  the  endlefs  entertainment  which  its  variety 
times  they  are  broken  into  flender  fharp  pinnacles,  affords,  and  in  the  contemplation  of  which  both  the  eye 
which  rife  upright,  often  two  or  three  together,  and  and  the  miud  are  delighted  to  indulge  :  marks  of  inha- 
often  in  more  numerous  cl nfters.  On  this  fide  of  the  bitants  and  cultivation  yould  difturb  that  folitude  ;  and 
dale,  they  are  unniverfally  bare;  on  the  other,  they  are  ornamental  buildings  are  too  artificial  in  a  place  lo>ab- 
intermixed  with  wood  ;  and  the  vaft  height  of  both  the  folutely  free  from  reftraint.  The  only  accompaniments 
fides,  with  the  narrownefs  of  the  interval  between  proper  for  it  are  wood  and  water  ;  and  by  thefe  fome- 
them,  produces  a  further  variety:  for  whenever  the  times  improvements  may  be  made.  When  two  rocks 
fun  (bines  from  behind  the  one,  the  form  of  it  is  di-  fimilar  in  (hape  and  pofition  are  near  together,  by 
ftinftly  and  completely  caft  upon  the  other ;  the  rug-  fkirting  one  of  them  with  wood,  while  the  other  is 
ged  furface  on  which  it  falls  diverfifies  the  tints  ;  and  left  bare,  a  material  diftinAion  is  eftabldhed  between 
a  (trong  refk&ed  light  often  glares  on  the  edge  of  the  them  :  if  the  ftreams  be  throughout  of  one  chara&er, 
deepeft  (hadow.  The  rocks  never  continue  long  in  it  is  in  our  power,  and  (hould  be  our  aim,  to  intro- 
the  fame  figure  or  fituation,  and  are  very  much  fepa-  duce  another.  Variety  is  the  peculiar  property  of  the 
rated  from  each  other:  fometimes  they  form  the  fides  fpot,  and  every. acceffion  to  it  is  a  valuable  acqnifition. 
of  the  valley,  in  precipices,  in  fteeps,  or  in  ftages  j  On  the  fame  principle,  endeavours  (hould  be  ufed,  not 
fometimes  they  feem  to  rife  in  the  bottom,  and  lean  only  to  multiply,  but  to  aggravate  differences,  and  to 
back  againft  the  hill ;  and  fometimes  they  (land  out  increafe  diftinftions  into  contrails  :  but  the  fnbjeft 
quite  detached,  heaving  up  in  cumbrous  piles,  or  dart-  will  impofe  a  caution  againft  attempting  too  much, 
ing  into  conical  (hapes,  like  vaft  fpars,  an  100  feet  Art  mull  almoft  defpair  of  improving  a  fcene,  where 
high;  fome  are  firm  and  folid  throughout,  fome  are  Bature  feems  to  have  exerted  her  invention, 
cracked,  and  fome,  fplit  and  undermined,  are  wonder¬ 


fully  upheld  by  fragments  apparently  unequal  to  the 
weight  they  fuftain.  One  is  placed  before,  one  over 
another,  and  one  fills,  at  fome  diftance  behind,  an  inter¬ 
val  between  two.  The  changes  in  their  difpofition  are 
infinite ;  every  ftep  produces  fome  new  combination ; 


Sect.  V.  Of  Buildings. 


Buildings  are  the  very  reverfe  of  rocks.  They  Of  the  ufe^l 
are  abfolutely  in  our  power,  both  the  fpecies  and  the -pf  build-  it 
fituation  ;  and  hence  arifes  the  excefs  in  which  they  In&s* 

often 

I 
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jseflion  V.  often  abound.  The  defire  of  doing  fomething,  is 
,  Build-,  ftronger  than  the  fear  of  doing  .too  much  :  thefe  may 
1NGS'  always  be  procured  by  expence,  and  bought  by  thofe 
who  know  not  how  to  choofe  ;  who  contider  profu- 
fion  as  ornament,  and  confound  by  number  inftead 
of  diftinguifhing  by  variety. 

Buildings  probably  were  firft  introduced  into  gar¬ 
dens  merely  for  convenience,  to  afford  refuge  from 
a  fudden  fhower,  and  fhelter  againft  the  wind  ;  or,  at 
the  moll,  to  be  feats  for  a  party  ;  or  for  retirement. 
They  have  fince  been  converted  into  objects,  and  now 
the  original  ufe  is  too  often  forgotten  in  the  greater 
purpofes  to  which  they  are  applied:  they  are  confi¬ 
dered  as  objeCts  only  ;  the  infide  is  totally  negleCted, 
and  a  pompous  edifice  frequently  wants  a  room  bare¬ 
ly  comfortable.  Sometimes  the  pride  of  making  a 
laviih  difplay  to  a  vifitor,  without  any  regard  to  the 
owner’s  enjoyments,  and  fometimes  too  fcrupulous  an 
attention  to  the  ftyle  of  the  ftruCture,  occasions  a  po¬ 
verty  and  dulnefs  within,  which  deprives  the  buildings 
of  part  of  their  utility.  But  in  a  garden  they  ought 
to  be  confidered  both  as  beautiful  objeCts,  and  as  a- 
greeable  retreats :  if  a  character  becomes  them,  it  is 
that  of  the  feene  they  belong  to ;  not  that  of  their 
primitive  application.  A  Grecian  temple  or  Gothic 
church,  may  adorn  fpots  where  it  would  be  affecta¬ 
tion  to  preferve  that  folemnity  within,  which  is  pro¬ 
per  for  places  of  devotion:  they  are  not  to  be  exaCt 
models,  fubjeCts  only  of  curiofity  or  ftudy  ;  they  are 
alfo  feats :  and  fuch  feats  will  be  little  frequented  by 
the  proprietor  ;  his  mind  muff  generally  be  indifpofed 
to  fo  much  fimplicity,  and  fo  much  gloom,  in  the 
midft  of  gaiety,  richnefs,  and  variety. 

But  though  the  interior  of  buildings  fhould  not  be 
difregarded,  it  is  by  their  exterior  that  they  becomq 
objects;  and  fometimes  by  the  one,  fometimes  by  the 
other,  and  fometimes  by  both,  they  are  entitled  to  be 
confidered  as  characters. 

Of  thofe  As  objects,  they  are  defigned  either  to  dijlinguijh, 
intended  for  or  to  break ,  or  to  adorn ,  the  feenes  to  which  they  are 
objedts.  appi;ec]. 

The  differences  between  one  wood,  onelawn,  one  piece 
of  water,  and  another,  are  not  always  very  apparent  ; 
the  feveral  parts  of  a  garden  would,  therefore,  often 
feem  fimilar,  if  they  were  not  diftinguifhed  by  build¬ 
ings:  but  thefe  are  fo  obfervable,  fo  obvious  at  a 
glance,  fo  eaiily  retained  in  the  memory,  they  mark 
the  fpots  where  they  are  placed  with  fo  much  ftrength, 
they  attraCt  the  relation  of  all  around  with  fo  much 
power,  that  parts  thus  diftinguifhed  can  never  be  con¬ 
founded  together.  Yet  it  by  no  means  follows,  that 
therefore  every  feene  mull  have  its  edifice  :  the  want 
of  one  is  fometimes  a  variety  ;  and  other  circumftances 
are  often  fufficiently  charaCteriftic  :  it  is  only  when 
thefe  too  nearly  agree,  that  we  muft  have  recourfe  to 
buildings  for  differences  :  we  can  introduce,  exhibit, 
or  contrail  them  as  we  pleafe  :  the  molt  ftriking  ob¬ 
ject  is  thereby  made  a  mark  of  diftinCtion  ;  and  the 
force  of  this  firft  impreflion  prevents  our  obferving  the 
points  of  refemblance. 

The  uniformity  of  a  view  may  be  broken  by  fimi¬ 
lar  means,  and  on  the  fame  principle  :•  when  a  wide 
heath,  a  dreary  moor,  or  a  continued  plain,  is  in  pro- 
fpeCt,  objeCts  which  catch  the  eye  fupply  the  want  of 
variety :  none  are  fo  effectual  for  this  purpofe  as  build- 
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ings.  Plantations  or  water  can  have  no  very  fen-  Section  V. 
fible  effeCt,  unlefs  they  are  large  or  numerous,  and  Build" 
almoft  change  the  character  of  the  feene:  but  a  fmall  1NGS‘- 
fiugle  building  diverts  the  attention  at  once  from  the 
famenefs  of  the  extent;  which  it  breaks,  but  does  not 
divide  ;  and  diverfifies,  without  altering,  its  nature. 

The  defign,  however,  muft  not  be  apparent.  The  me¬ 
rit  of  a  cottage  applied  to  this  purpofe,  confifts  in  its 
being  free  from  the  fufpicion  ;  and  a  few  frees  near  it 
will  both  enlarge  the  objeCt,  and  account  for  its  pofi- 
tjon.  Ruins  are  a  hackneyed  device  immediately  de¬ 
tected,  unlefs  their  ftyle  be  fingular,  or  their  dimen- 
fions  extraordinary.  The  femblance  of  an  ancient 
Britifh  monument  might  be  adapted  to  the  fame  end, 
with  little  trouble,  and  great  fuccefs.  The  materials 
might  be  brick,  or  even  timber  plaftertd  over,  if 
ftone  could  not  eafily  be  procured  :  whatever  they 
were,  the  fallacy  would  not  be  difcernible  ;  it  is  an 
objeCt  to  be  feen  at  a  diftance,  rude,  and  large,  and 
in  character  agreeable  to  a  wild  open  view.  But  no 
building  ought  to  be  introduced,  which  may  not  in 
reality  belong  to  fuch  a  Situation  :  no  Grecian  tem¬ 
ples,  no  Turkilh  mofques,  no  Egyptian  obelilks  or  py¬ 
ramids  ;  none  imported  from  fqreign  countries,  and 
unufual  here.  The  apparent  artifice  would  deftroy  an 
effeCt ;  which  is  fo  nice  as  to  be  weakened,  if  objeCts 
proper  to  produce  it  are  difplayed  with  too  much  o- 
ilentation  ;  if  they  feem  to  be  contrivances,  not  acci¬ 
dents;  and  the  advantage  of  their  pofition  appear  to 
be  more  laboured  than  natural. 

But  in  a  garden,  where  objeCts  are  intended  only 
to  adorn,  every  fpecies  of  architecture  may  be  admit¬ 
ted,  from  the  Grecian  down  to  the  Chinefe ;  and  the 
choice  is  fo  free,  that  the  mifehief  moll  to  be  appre¬ 
hended,  is  an  abufe  of  this  latitude  in  the  multiplici¬ 
ty  of  buildings.  Few  feenes  can  bear  more  than  two 
or  three  :  in  fomc,  a  fingle  one  has  a  greater  effeCt  than 
any  number:  aud  a  carelefs  glimpfe,  here  and  there, 
of  fuch  as  belong  immediately  to  different  parts,  fre¬ 
quently  enliven  the  landfkip  with  more  fpirit  than  thofe 
which  are  induftrioufly  ihewn.  If  the  effeCt  of  a  par¬ 
tial  fight,  or  a  diftant  view,  were  more  attended  to, 
many  feenes  might  be  filled,  without  being  crowded ; 
a  greater  number  of  buildings  would  be  tolerated, 
when  they  feemed  to  be  cafual,  not  forced;  and  the 
animation,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  objeCts,  might  be 
had  without  pretence  or  difplay. 

Tbo  fond  an  oftentation  of  buildings,  even  of  thofe 
which  are  principal,  is  a  common  error  ;  and  when  all 
is  done,  they  are  not  always  fhewn  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  Though  their  fymmetry  and  their  beauties 
ought  in  general  to  be  diftinCtly  and  fully  feen,  yet  an 
oblique  is  fometimes  better  than  a  direCt  view  :  and 
they  are  often  lefs  agreeable  objeCts  when  entire,  than 
when  a  part  is  covered,  or  their  extent  is  interrupted; 
when  they  are  bofomed  in  wood,  as  well  as  backed 
by  it ;  or  appear  between  the  items  of  trees  which 
rife  before  or  above  them:  thus  thrown  into  perfpec- 
tivc,  thus  grouped  and  accompanied,  they  may  be  as 
important  as  if  they  were  quite  expofed,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  more  piCturefque  aivd  beautiful. 

But  a  (till  greater  advantage  arifes  from  this  ma¬ 
nagement,  in  connecting  them  with  the  feene  :  they 
are  coniiderable,  aud  different  from  all  around  them  ; 
inclined  therefore  to  feparate  from  the  reft  ;  and  yet 

they 
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S  eft  ion  v.  they  are  fometimes  ftill  more  detached  by  the  pains 
Build-  taken  to  exhibit  them  :  that  very  importance  which  is 
1KGS'  the  caufe  of  the  diftinftion,  ought  to  be  a  reafort  for 
guarding  againft  the  independence  to  which  it  is  natu¬ 
rally  prone,  and  by  which  an  objeft,  which  ought  to 
be  a  part  of  the  whole,  is  reduced  to  a  mere  indivi¬ 
dual.  An  elevated  is  generally  a  noble  fituation. 
When  it  is  a  point  or  a  pinnacle,  the  ftrufture  may  be  a 
continuation  oftheafeent ;  and  on  many  occafions,  fome 
parts  of  the  building  may  defeend  lower  than  others, 
and  multiply  the  appearances  of  connexion  :  but  an 
edifice  in  the  midft  of  an  extended  ridge,  commonly 
feems  naked  alone,  and  impofed  upon  the  brow,  not 
joined  to  it.  If  wood,  to  accompany  it,  will  not 
grow  there,  it  had  better  be  brought  a  little  way  down 
the  declivity ;  and  then  all  behind,  above,  and  about 
it,  are  fo  many  points  of  contaft,  by  which  it  is  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  landfkip. 

Accompaniments  are  important  to  a  building  ;  but 
they  lofe  much  of  their  effeft,  when  they  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  cafual.  A  little  mount  Juft  large  enoujgh 
for  it :  a  fmall  piece  of  water  below,  of  no  other  ufe 
than  to  refleft  it  ;  and  a  plantation  clofe  behind,  evi¬ 
dently  placed  there  only  to  give  it  relief ;  are  as  arti¬ 
ficial  as  the  ftrufture  itfelf,  and  alienate  it  from  the 
feene  of  nature  into  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to 
which  it  ought  to  be  reconciled.  Thefe  appendages 
therefore  fhould  be  fo  difpofed,  and  fo  connected  with 
the  adjacent  parts,  as  to  anfvver  other  purpofes,  tho* 
applicable  to  this  ;  that  they  may  be  bonds  of  union, 
not  marks  of  difference  ;  and  that  the  fituation  may 
appear  to  have  been  chofen,  at  the  moft,  not  made,  for 
the  building. 

In  the  choice  of  a  fituation,  that  which  fliews  the 
building  beft  ought  generally  to  be  preferred :  emi¬ 
nence,  relief,  and  every  other  advantage  which  can 
be,  ought  to  be  given  to  an  objeft  of  fo  much  confidera* 
tion  :  they  are  for  the  moft  part  defirable  ;  fometimes 
neceffary ;  and  exceptionable  only  when,  inftead  of  ri« 
fing  out  of  the  feene,  they  are  forced  into  it,  and  a 
contrivance  to  procure  them  at  any  rate  is  avowed 
without  any  difguife.  There  are,  however,  occafions, 
in  which  the  moft  tempting  advantages  of  fituation 
muff  be  waved  ;  the  general  compofition  may  forbid  a 
building  in  one  fpot,  or  require  it  in  another ;  at  o- 
ther  times,  the  intereft  of  the  particular  groupe  it  be¬ 
longs  to,  may  exaft  a  facrifice  of  the  opportunities  to 
exhibit  its  beauties  and  importance  ;  and  at  all  times, 
the  pretenfions  of'  every  individual  objeft  muft  give 
4P  way  to  the  greater  effeft  of  the  whole. 

Of  thofe  The  fame  ftrufture  which  adorns  as  an  objeft,  may 
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parts  concur  to  fupport,  though  perhaps  they  were .  Seftiomo 
not  able  to  produce  it.  Builu 

Ndr  do  they  flop  at  fixing  an  uncertainty,  or  re- 
moving  a  doubt ;  they  raife  and  enforce  a  charafter 
already  marked :  a  temple  adds  dignity  to  the  nobleft, 
a  cottage  fimplicity  to  the  moft  rural,  fcene3  ;  the 
lrghtnefs  of  a  fpire,  the  airinefs  of  ail  open  rotunda, 
the  fplendor  of  a  continued  colonnade,  are  lefs  orna¬ 
mental  than  expreffive ;  others  improve  cheerfulnefs 
into  gaiety,  gloom  into  folemnity,  and  richnefs  into 
profufiori :  a  retired  fpot,  which  might  have  been  paffed 
unobferved,  is  noticed  for  its  tranquillity,  as  foon  as  it' 
is  appropriated  by  fome  ftrufttfre  to  retreat  ;  and 
the  moft  unfrequented  place  feems  lefs  folttary  than 
one  which  appears  to  have  been  the  haunt  of  a  Angle 
individual,  or  even  of  a  fequeftered  family,  and  i* 
marked  by  a  lonely  dwelling,  or  the  remains  of  a  de- 
ferted  habitation. 


:xpreflive  a}f0  be  expreffive  as  a  charafter.  Where  the  former 
ter»harlC*  not  wantech  the  tatter  may  be  defirable :  or  it  may  be 
weak  for  one  purpofe,  and  ftrong  for  the  other;  it 
may  be  grave,  or  gay  ;  magnificent,  or  fimple  ;  and, 
according  to  its  ftyle,  may  or  may  not  be  agreeable  to 
the  place  it  is  applied  to.  But  mere  confiftency  is  not 
all  the  merit  which  buildings  can  claim  :  their  charac¬ 
ters  are  fometimes  ftrong  enough  to  determine,  improve, 
pr  correft,  that  of  the  feene;  and  they  are  foconfpicu- 
ous,  and  fo  diftinguifhed,  that  whatever  force  they 
have  is  immediately  and  fenfibly  felt.  They  are  fit 
therefore  to  make  a  firft  impreffion ;  and  when  a  feene 
is  but  faintly  charafterifed,  they  give  at  once  a  call: 
which  fpreads  over  the  whole,  and  which  the  weaker 


The  means  are  the  fame,  the  application  of  them  only 
is  different,  when  buildings  are  ufed  to  correft  the  cha¬ 
rafter  of  the  feene  ;  to  enliven  its  dulnefs,  mitigate  its 
gloom,  or  to  check  its  extravagance ;  and,  on  a  variety  of 
occafions,  to  foften,  to  aggravate,  or  to  counteract,  par¬ 
ticular  circumftances  attending  it.  But  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  they  do  not  contradift  too  ftrongly  the  prevail¬ 
ing  idea  :  they  may  leffen  the  drearinefs  of  a  yvalte,  but 
they  cannot  give  it  amenity;  they  may  abate  horrors, 
but  they  will  never  convert  them  into  graces  ;  they  may* 
make  a  tame  feene  agreeable,  and  even  interefting,  not 
romantic;  or  turn  folemnity  into  cheerfulnefs,  but  not 
into  gaiety.  In  thefe,  and  in  many  other  inftances, 
they  correft  the  charafter,  by  giving  it  an  inclination 
towards  a  better,  which  is  not  very  different;  but 
they  can  hardly  alter  it  entirely :  when  they  are  to¬ 
tally  inconfiftent  w’ith  it,  they  are  at  the  beft  nu¬ 
gatory. 

The  great  effefts  which  have  been  aferibed  tc>  build¬ 
ings,  do  not  depend  upon  thofe  trivial  ornaments  and 
appendages,  which  are  often  too  much  relied  on;  fuch 
as  the  furniture  of  a  hermitage,  painted  glafs  in  a 
Gothic  church,  and  fculpture  about  a  Grecian  tem¬ 
ple  ;  grotefque  or  bacchanalian  figures  to  denote 
gaiety,  and  death’s-heads  to  fignify  melancholy. 
Such  devices  are  only  deferiprive,  not  expreffive,  of 
charafter ;  and  muft  not  be  fubftituted  in  the  ftead  of 
thofe  fuperior  properties,  the  want  of  which  they  ac¬ 
knowledge,  but  do  not  fupply.  They  befides  often 
require  time  to  trace  their  meaning,  and  to  fee  their' 
application  ;  but  the  peculiar  excellence  of  buildings 
is,  that  their  effefts  are  inftantaneous,  and  therefore; 
the  impreffions  they  make  are  forcible.  In  order  to 
to  produce  fuch  effefts,  the  general  ftyle  of  the  ftruc- 
ture,  and  its  pofition,  are  the  principal  confiderations: 
either  of  them  will  fometimes  be  ftrongly  charafteri- 
flic  alone ;  united,  their  powers  are  very  great;  and 
both  are  fo  important,  that  if  they  do  not  concur,  at 
lead  they  muft  not  Contradift  one  another:  The  co¬ 
lour  alfo  of  the  buildings  is  feldom  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference :  that  exceffive  brightnefs  which  is  tob  indif- 
criminately  ufed  to  render  them  confpicuoBs,  is’ apt  .to 
diftiirb  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  fometimes  makes 
them  too  glaring  as  objefts,  and  is  often  irfeonfiftent 
with  their  charafters.  When  thefe  effential  points 
are' fecured,  fubordinate  circumftances  may  be  made 
to  agree  with  them  ;  and  though  minute,  they  may 
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not  be  improper,  if  they  are  not  affeCted  ;  they  fre¬ 
quently  mark  a  correfpondence  between  the  outfide 
and  the  infide  of  a  building  :  in  the  latter  they  are 
not  inconfiderable;  they  may  there  be  obferved  at 
leifure,  and  there  they  explain  in  detail  the  charac¬ 
ter  which  is  more  generally  expreffed  in  the  air  of  the 
whole. 

j  To  enumerate  the  feveral  buildings  which  may  be 

tf  ufed  for  convenience,  or  diftinCtion,  as  ornaments,  or 
as  characters,  would  lead  us  far  from  our  fubjeCl  into 
a  treatife  of  architecture  :  for  every  branch  of  archi¬ 
tecture  furnifhes,  on  different  occafions,  objeCts  proper 
for  a  garden  ;  and  different  fpecies  may  meet  in  the 
fame  compofition:  no  analogy  exifts  between  the  age 
and  the  country  whence  they  are  borrowed,  and  the 
fpot  they  are  applied  to,  except  in  fome  particular  in- 
ftances ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  naturalized  to  a 
place  of  the  moft  improved  cultivated  nature  by  their 
effeCts  :  beauty  is  their  ufe  ;  and  they  are  confiftent 
with  each  other,  if  all  are  conformable  to  the  ftyle  of 
the  fcene,  proportioned  to  its  extent,  and  agreeable  to 
its  character.  On  the  other  hand,  varieties  more  than 
fiifficient  for  any  particular  fpot,  enough  for  a  very 
extenfive  view,  may  be  found  in  every  fpecies ;  to  each 
alfo  belong  a  number  of  characters ;  the  Grecian  ar¬ 
chitecture  can  lay  afide  its  dignity  in  a  ruftic  building? 
and  the  caprice  of  the  Gothic  is  fometimes  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  greatnefs :  our  choice  therefore  may  be 
confined  to  the  variations  of  one  fpecies,  or  range 
through  the  contrafts  of  many,  as  circumftances,  talle, 
or  other  confiderations,  fhall  determine. 

The  choice  of  fituations  is  alfo  very  free.  Circum¬ 
ftances  which  are  requifite  to  particular  ftruCtures, 
may  often  be  combined  happily  with  others,  and  enter 
into  a  variety  of  compofitions :  even  where  they  are 
appropriated,  they  may  flijl  be  applied  in  feveral  de¬ 
grees,  and  the  fame  edifice  may  thereby  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  very  different  feenes.  Some  buildings  which 
have  a  juft  exprefiion  when  accompanied  with  proper 
appendages,  have  none  without  them ;  they  may 
therefore  be  characters  in  one  place,  and  only  objeCts 
in  another.  On  all  thefe  occafions,  the  application  is 
allowable,  if  it  can  be  made  without  inconfiftency :  a 
hermitage  muft  not  be  clofe  to  a  road ;  but  whether 
it  be  expofed  to  view  on  the  fide  of  a  mountain,  or 
concealed  in  the  depth  of  a  wood,  is  almoft  a  matter 
of  indifference  ;  that  it  is  at  a  diftance  from  public 
refort,  is  fufficient.  A  caflle  muft  not  be  funk  in  a 
bottom  ;  but  that  it  fhould  ftand  on  the  utmoft  pin¬ 
nacle  of  a  hill,  is  not  neceffary :  on  a  lower  knole, 
and  backed  by  the  rife,  it  may  appear  to  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  as  an  objeCt,  and  be  much  more  important  to 
the  general  compofition.  A  tower. 


“  Bofom’d  high  in  tufted  trees,” 
has  been  feleCted  by  one  of  our  greateft  poets  as  a  lin¬ 
gular  beauty;  and  the  juftnefs  of  his  choice  has  been 
fo  generally  acknowledged,  that  the  defeription  is  be¬ 
come  almoft  proverbial and  yet  a  tower  does  not  feem 
defigried  to  be  furrounded  by  a  wood  ;  but  the  ap¬ 
pearance  may  be  accounted  for :  it  does  fometimes 
occur;  and  we  are  eafily  fatisfied  of  the  propriety, 
when  the  effeCt  is  fo  pleafing.  Many  buildings,  which 
from  their  fplendor  beft  become  an  open  expofure, 
will  vet  be  fometimes  not  ill  bellowed  on  a  more  fe- 
Vol.  V. 
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queftered  fpot,  either  to  charaderife  or  adorn  it ;  and 
others,  for  which  a  folitary  would  in  general  be  pre¬ 
ferred  to  an  eminent  fituation,  may  occafionally  be 
objeCts  in  very  confpicuous  pofitions.  A  Grecian 
temple,  from  its  peculiar  grace  and  dignity,  deferves 
every  diftinCtion  ;  it  may,  however,  in  the  depth  of  a 
wood,  be  fo  circumftanced,  that  the  want  of  thofe  ad¬ 
vantages  to  which  it  feems  entitled,  will  not  be  re¬ 
gretted.  A  happier  fituation  cannot  be  devifed,  than 
that  of  the  temple  of  Pan  at  the  fouth  lodge  on  En¬ 
field  chace.  It  is  of  the  ufiial  oblong  form,  encom- 
paffed  by  a  colonnade  ;  in  dimenfions,  and  in  ftyle,  it  is 
equal  to  a  moft  extenfive  landfkip:  and  yet  by  the  an¬ 
tique  and  ruftic  air  of  its  Doric  columns  without  bafes; 
by  the  chaftity  of  its  little  ornaments,  a  crook,  a  pipe, 
and  a  ferip,  and  thofe  only  over  the  doors ;  and  by 
the  fimplicity  of  the  whole  both  within  and  without; 
it  is  adapted  with  fo  much  propriety  to  the  thickets 
which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  that  no  one  can  wifh 
it  to  be  brought  forward,  who  is  fenfible  to  the  charms 
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of  the  Arcadian  fcene  which  this  building  alone  has 


created.  On  the  other  hand,  a  very  fpacious  field,  or 
fheep-walk,  will  not  be  difgraced  by  a  cottage,  a  Dutch 
barn,  or  a  hay- Hack  5  nor  will  they,  though  fmall  and 
familiar,  appear  to  be  inconfiderable  or  infignificant 
objeCts.  Numberlefs  other  inftances  might  be  ad¬ 
duced  to  prove  the  impoflibility  of  reftraining  parti¬ 
cular  buildings  to  particular  fituations,  upon  an /  ge- 
neral  principles  :  the  variety  in  their  forms  is  hardly 
greater  than  in  their  application. 

To  this  great  variety  muft  be  added  the  many  changes  0 
which  may  be  made  by  the  means  of  ruins.  They  are 
a  clafs  by  themfelves,  beautiful  as  objeCts,  exprefiive  as 
characters,  and  peculiarly  calculated  to  conned  with 
appendages  into  elegant  groupes.  They  maybe  accom¬ 
modated  with  eafe  to  irregularity  of  ground,  and  their 
diforder  is  improved  by  it.  They  may  be  intimately 
blended  with  trees  and  thickets  ;  and  the  interruption 
is  an  advantage :  for  imperfection  and  obfeurity  are 
their  properties  ;  and  to  carry  the  imagination  to 
fomething  greater  than  is  feen,  is  their  effeCt.  They 
may  for  any  of  thefe  purpofes  be  feparated  into  de¬ 
tached  pieces  ;  contiguity  is  not  neceffary,  nor  even 
the  appearance  of  it,  if  the  relation  be  preferved  5  but 
ftraggling  ruins  have  a  bad  effeCt;  when  the  feveral 
parts  are  equally  confiderable.  There  fhould  be  one 
large  mafs  to  raife  an  idea  of  greatnefs,  to  attraCl  the 
others  about  it,  and  to  be  a  common  centre  of  union 
to  all :  the  fmaller  pieces  then  mark  the  original  di- 
menfions  of  one  extenfive  ftruCture  ;  and  no  longer 
appear  to  be  the  remains  of  feveral  little  build¬ 
ings. 

All  remains  excite  an  inquiry  into  the  former  ftate 
of  the  edifice,  and  fix  the  mind  in  a  contemplation  of 
the  ufe  it  was  applied  to;  befides  the  characters  ex¬ 
preffed  by  their  ftyle  and  pofition,  they  fuggeft  ideas 
which  would  not  arife  from  the  buildings  if  entire. 
The  purpofes  of  many  have  ceafed  :  an  abbey,  or  a 
caftle,  if  complete,  can  now  be  no  more  than  a  dwell¬ 
ing  ;  the  memory  of  the  times,  and  of  the  manners 
to  which  they  are  adapted,  is  preferved  only  in  hifto- 
ry,  and  irr  ruins  ;  and  certain  fenfations  of  regret,  of 
veneration,  or  compaflion,  attend  the  recol leCtion. 
Nor  are  thefe  confined  to  the  remains  of  buildings 
which  are  now  in  difufe :  thofe  of  an  old  manfion  raife 
18  L  reflection* 
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.vtt>ou  I.  reflexions  on  the  domeftic  comforts  once  enjoyed,  and 
Ali  r-  the  ancient  hofpitality  which  reigned  there.  What- 
“  ever  bnitding  we  fee  in  decay,  we  naturally  contrail 
its  prefent  to  its  former  date,  and  delight  to  ruminate 
on  the  comparifon.  It  is  true  that  fuch  effeXs  pro¬ 
perly  belong  to  real  ruins ;  they  are  however  pro¬ 
duced  in  a  certain  degree  by  thofe  which  are  fiXi- 
tious :  the  impreifions  are  not  fo  ftrorig,  but  they  are 
exactly  fimilar ;  and  the  reprefentation,  though  it  does 
not  prefent  faXs  to  the  memory,  yet  fuggefts  fubjeXs 
to  the  imagination.  But,  in  order  to  affeX  the  fancy, 
the  fuppofed  original  defign  fhould  be  clear,  the  life 
obvious,  and  the  form  eafy  to  be  traced :  no  frag¬ 
ments  fhould  be  hazarded  without  a  precife  meaning, 
and  an  evident  connexion  ;  none  fhould  be  perplexed 
in  their  conftruXion,  or  uncertain  as  to  their  applica¬ 
tion.  ConjeXures  about  the  form,  raife  doubts  about 
the  exiftence  of  the  ancient  ftruXure :  the  mind  muft 
not  be  allowed  to  hefitate ;  it  muft  be  hurried  away 
from  examining  into  the  reality,  by  the  exaXnefs  and 
the  force  of  the  refemblance. 

51  In  the  ruins  of  Tintern  abbey,  the  original  conftruc- 

Dclcription  t;on  Qf  ,he  chUrch  is  perfeXly  marked  ;  and  it  is  prin- 
abbevintrbe-  c>Pa^y  ^rom  cfrcumftance  that  they  are  celebrated 
tween’  L  as  a  fubjeX  of  curiofity  and  contemplation.  The  walls 
Chepltowe  are  almoft  entire  ;  the  roof  only  is  fallen  in,  but  moft 
and  Mon-  Df  the  columns  which  divided  the  ayles  are  ftill  ftand- 
mouth.J  .  0f  th0fe  which  have  dropped  down,  the  bafes 

remain,  every  one  exaXly  in  its  place;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  nave  four  lofty  arches,  which  once  fup- 
ported  the  fteeple,  rife  high  in  the  air  above  all  the 
reft,  each  reduced  now  to  a  narrow  rim  of  ftone,  but 
completely  preferving  its  form.  The  fhapes  even  of 
the  windows  are  little  altered;  but  fome  of  them  are 
quite  obfcured,  others  partially  fhaded,  by  tufts  of 
ivy  ;  and  thofe  which  are  moft  clear,  are  edged  with 
its  flender  tendrils,  and  lighter  foliage,  wreathing 
about  the  Tides  and  the  divifions:  it  winds  round  the 
pillars;  it  clings  to  the  walls  ;  and  in  one  of  the  ayles 
clufters  at  the  top  in  bunches,  fo  thick  and  fo  large,  as  to 
darken  the  fpace  below.  The  other  ayles,  and  the  great 
nave,  are  expofed  to  the  fky  ;  the  floor  is  entirely  over- 
fpread  with  turf;  and  to  keep  it  clear  from  weeds  and 
bullies,  is  now  its  higheft  prefervation.  Monkifti 
tomb-ftones,  and  the  monuments  of  benefaXors  long 
fince  forgotten,  appear  above  the  green  fward ;  the 
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bafes  of  the  pillars  which  have  fallen,  rife  out  of  it ;  Seft'on  U  ;,1 
and  maimed  effigies,  and  fculpture  worn  with  age  and  Art.  ; 
weather,  Gothic  capitals,  carved  cornices,  and  various 
fragments,  are  fcattered  about,  or  lie  in  heaps  piled 
up  together.  Other  fhattered  pieces,  though  dif- 
jointed  and  mouldering,  ftill  occupy  their  original 
places  ;  and  a  ftair-cafe  much  impaired,  which  led  to 
a  tower  now  no  more,  is  fufpended  at  a  great  height, 
uncovered  and  inaccefiible.  Nothing  is  perfeX  ;  but 
memorials  of  every  part  ftill  fubfitt  ;  all  certain,  but 
all  in  decay ;  and  fnggefting,  at  once,  every  idea 
which  can  occur  in  a  feat  of  devotion,  folitude,  and 
defolation.  Upon  fuch  models,  fiXitious  ruins  fliould 
be  formed ;  and  if  any  parts  are  entirely  loft,  they 
fhould  be  fuch  as  the  imagination  can  eafily  fupply 
from  thofe  which  are  ftill  remaining.  DiftinX  traces 
of  the  building  which  is  fuppofed  to  have  exifted,  are 
lefs  liable  to  the  fufpicion  of  artifice,  than  an  unmean¬ 
ing  heap  of  confufion.  Precifion  is  always  fatisfac- 
tory,  but  in  the  reality  it  is  only  agreeable;  in  the 
copy,  it  is  effential  to  the  imitation. 

A  material  circumftance  to  the  truth  of  the  imita¬ 
tion,  is,  that  the  ruin  appear  to  be  very  old.  The 
idea  is  befides  intereftiug  in  itfelf :  a  monument  of 
antiquity  is  never  feen  with  indifference  ;  and  a  fem- 
blance  of  age  may  be  given  to  the  reprefentation,  by 
the  hue  of  the  materials,  the  growth  of  ivy  and  other 
plants,  and  crack*  and  fragments  feemingly  occa- 
fioned  rather  by  decay  than  by  deftruXion.  An  appen¬ 
dage  evidently  more  modern  than  the  principal  ltruc- 
ture  will  fometimes  corroborate  the  effeX  :  the  fhed  of 
a  cottager  amidft  the  remains  of  a  temple,  is  a  con¬ 
trail  both  to  the  former  and  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the 
building ;  and  a  tree  flourifhing  among  ruins,  fhewa 
the  length  of  time  they  have  lain  negleXed.  No  cir¬ 
cumftance  fo  forcibly  marks  the  defolation  of  a  fpot 
once  inhabited,  as  the  prevalence  of  nature  ev,er  it ; 

“  Cam  pm  ubi  Troja  fuit" 

is  a  fentence  which  conveys  a  ftronger  idea  of  a  city 
totally  overthrown,  than  a  defcription  of  its  remains  ; 
but  in  a  reprefentation  to  the  eye,  fome  remains  muft 
appear  ;  and  then  the  perverfion  of  them  to  an  ordi¬ 
nary  ufe,  or  an  intermixture  of  a  vigorous  vegetation* 
intimates  a  fettled  defpair  of  their  reftoration. 


Part  II.  Of  those  PROPERTIES  in  the  OBJECTS  of  NATURE  which 
SHOULD  DETERMINE  THE  CHOICE  AND  A  R  RANGE  MEN  E  OF  THEM  IN 
Gardening. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Art . 

THE  feveral  conftituent  parts  of  the  fcenes  of 
nature  having  now  been  confidered,  the  next  in¬ 
quiry  is  into  the  particular  principles  and  circum- 
ftances  which  may  affeX  them  when  they  are  applied 
to  the  fubjeXs  of  gardening. 

It  has  always  been  fuppofed,  that  art  muft  then 
interfere  .*  but  art  was  carried  to  excels,  when  from 
acceffory  it  became  principal,  and  the  fubjeX  upon 
which  it  was  employed  was  brought  under  regula¬ 
tions  lefs  applicable  to  that  than  to  any  other;  when 
ground,  wood,  and  water,  were  reduced  to  mathema¬ 


tical  figures,  and  fimilarlty  and  order  were  preferred  to 
freedom  and  variety.  Thefe  mifchiefs,  however,  were 
occafioned,  not  by  the  ufe,  but  the  perverfion  of  art 
it  excluded,  inilead  of  improving  upon  nature,  and 
thereby  deftroyed  the  very  end  it  was  called  in  to  pro¬ 
mote. 

So  ftrange  an  abufe  probably  arofe  from  an  idea  54  ;  , 

of  fome  neceffary  correfpondence  between  the  man-  of  the  aP"W 
fion,  and  the  fcene  it  immediately  commanded:  ‘he 
forms,  therefore,  of  both  were  determined  by  the  fame  hcmfe.3  A, 
rules  ;  and  terraces,  canals,  and  avenues,  were  but  fo 
many  variations  of  the  plan  of  the  building.  The  re¬ 
gularity  thus  eftablilhed  fpread  afterwards  to  more 
diftanfc 
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Seftion  I.  diftant  quarters  :  there,  indeed,  the  abfurdity  was  ac- 
Art‘  knowledged  as  foon  as  a  more  natural  difpofition  ap¬ 
peared  ;  but  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  art,  as  it  is  called, 
jujl  about  the  houfe ,  Hill  remains.  If,  by  the  term,  re¬ 
gularity  is  intended,  the  principle  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  vicinity  of  any  other  building  ;  and  every  tem¬ 
ple  in  the  garden  ought  to  have  its  concomitant  formal 
flopes  and  plantations :  or  the  conformity  may  be  re- 
verfed,  and  we  may  as  reafonably  contend,  that  the 
building  ought  to  be  irregular,  in  order  to  be  confi- 
ftent  with  the  fcene  it  belongs  to.  The  truth  is,  that 
both  propcfitions  are  erroneous:  architedlure  requires 
fymmetry  ;  the  objedls  of  nature  freedom;  and  the 
properties  of  the  one  cannot  with  juftice  be  transferred 
to  the  other.  But  if,  by  the  term,  no  more  is  meant 
than  merely  dejigrt,  the  difpute  is  at  an  end  :  choice, 
arrangement,  compofition,  improvement,  and  preferva- 
tion,  are  fo  many  fymptoms  of  art,  which  may  occa- 
fionally  appear  in  feveral  parts  of  a  garden,  but  ought 
to  be  difplayed  without  referve  near  the  houfe:  no¬ 
thing  there  fhould  feem  negledlcd  ;  it  is  a  fcene  of  the 
mod  cultivated  nature ;  it  ought  to  be  enriched,  it 
it  ought  to  be  adorned  ;  and  defign  may  be  avowed  in 
the  plan,  and  expence  in  the  execution. 

Even  regularity  is  not  excluded:  fo  capital  a  flruc- 
ture  may  extend  its  influence  beyond  its  walls:  but 
this  power  fhould  be  exercifed  only  over  its  imme¬ 
diate  appendages.  The  platform  upon  which  the  houfe 
Hands,  is  generally  continued  to  a  certain  breadth  on 
every  fide  ;  and,  whether  it  be  pavement  or  gravel,  may 
undoubtedly  coincide  with  the  fhape  of  the  building. 
The  road  which  leads  up  to  the  door  may  go  off  from 
it  in  an  equal  angle,  fo  that  the  two  fides  fnallcxa&ly 
correfpond  :  and  certain  ornaments,  though  detached, 
are  yet  rather  within  the  province  of  arcbite&ure  than 
of  gardening.  Works  of  fculpture  are  not,  like  build¬ 
ings,  objedts  familiar  in  feenes  of  cultivated  nature  ; 
but  vafes,  flatutes,  and  termini,  are  ufual  appendages 
to  a  confiderable  edifice  :  as  fuch,  they  may  attend  the 
manfion,  and  trefpafs  a  little  upon  the  garden,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  not  carried  fo  far  into  it  as  to  lofe 
their  conne&ion  with  the  ftrndlure.  The  platform 
and  the  road  are  alfo  appurtenances  to  the  houfe;  all 
thefe  may  therefore  be  adapted  to  its  form,  and  the 
environs  will  thereby  acquire  a  degree  of  regularity: 
but  to  give  it  to  the  obje&s  of  nature,  only  on  account 
of  their  proximity  to  others  which  are  calculated  to  re¬ 
ceive  it,  is,  at  the  beft,  a  refinement. 

Of  the  ap-  Upon  the  fame  principles  regularity  has  been  re¬ 
proach.  quired  in  the  approach  ;  and  an  additional  reafon  has 
been  affigned  for  it,  that  the  idea  of  a  feat  is  thereby 
extended  to  a  diftance.  But  that  maybe  done  by  other 
means  than  by  an  avenue.  A  private  road  is  eafily 
known.  If  carried  through  grounds,  or  a  park,  it  is 
commonly  very  apparent:  even  in  a  lane,  here  and 
there  a  bench,  a  painted  gate,  a  final!  plantation,  or 
any  other  little  ornament,  will  fufficiently  denote  it : 
if  the  entrance  only  be  marked,  fimple  prefervation  will 
retain  the  impreffion  along  the  whole  progrefs.  Or  the 
road  may  wind  through  feveral  feenes  diitinguifhed  by 
objedts,  or  by  an  extraordinary  degree  of  cultivation  ; 
and  then  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  variety  of 
improvements  through  which  it  is  condudted,  may 
extend  the  appearance  of  domain,  and  the  idea  of  a 
.feat,  beyond  the  reach  of  any  diredt  avenue. 
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An  avenue  being  confined  to  one  termination,  and  Seftion  I. 
excluding  every  view  on  the  fides,  has  a  tedious  fame-  Art‘ 
nefs  throughout  :  to  be  great,  it  muft  be  dull;  and  the 
objedt  to  which  it  is  appropriated,  is  after  all  feldom 
fhewn  to  advantage.  Buildings,  in  general,  do  not 
appear  fo  large,  and  are  not  fo  beautiful,  when  looked 
at  in  front,  as  when  they  are  feen  from  an  angular  fta- 
tion,  which  commands  two  fides  at  once,  and  throws 
them  both  into  perfpedtive.  But  a  winding  lateral  ap¬ 
proach  is  free  from  thefe  objedtions  ;  it  may  befides  be 
brought  up  to  the  houfe  without  difturbing  any  of  the 
views  from  it :  but  an  avenue  cuts  the  feenery  diredtly 
in  two,  and  reduces  all  the  profpedt  to  a  narrow  vi¬ 
lla.  A  mere  line  of  perfpedtive,  be  the  extent  what 
it  may,  will  feldom  compenfate  for  the  lofs  of  that 
fpace  which  it  divides,  and  of  the  parts  which  it  con- 
ceals.  <  sr, 

The  approach  to  Caverfham,  though  a  mile  in  Dcfcription 
length,  and  not  once  in  fight  of  the  houfe  till  clofe  of  the  ap- 
upon  it,  yet  can  never  be  miftaken  for  any  other  way 
than  it  is  ;  a  paifage  only  through  a  park  is  not  intro-  |-ea* 
duced  with  fo  much  diftindtion,  fo  precifely  marked,  i,0rd  Cado- 
or  kept  infuch  prefervation.  On  each  fide  of  the  en-  gan,  near 
trance  is  an  elegaiit  lodge  :  the  interval  between  them  Reading  l 
is  a  light  open  pallifade,  crofiing  the  whole  breadth  of 
a  lovely  valley :  the  road  is  condudted  along  the  bot¬ 
tom,  continually  winding  in  natural  eafy  fweeps,  and 
prefenting  at  every  bend  fome  new  fcene  to  the  view: 
at  laft  it  gently  Hants  up  the  fide  of  a  little  rife  to  the 
manfion,  where  the  eminence,  which  feemed  inconfi- 
derable,  is  found  to  die  a  very  elevated  fituatiqn,  to 
which  the  approach,  without  once  quitting  the  valley, 
had  been  infenfibly  afeending  all  the  way.  In  its  pro¬ 
grefs,  it  never  breaks  the  feenes  through  which  it  paf- 
fes:  the  plantations  and  the  glades  are  continued  with¬ 
out  interruption,  quite  acrofs  the  valley  :  the  oppofite 
fides  have  a  relation  to  each  other,  not  anfwering, 
not  contrafted,  but  connedted :  nor  does  the  difpofi¬ 
tion  ever  feem  to  have  been  made  with  any  attention 
to  the  road  ;  but  the  feenes  ftill  belong  purely  to  the 
park  ;  each  of  them  is  preferved  entire,  and  avails  it- 
felf  of  all  the  fpace  which  the  fituation  will  allow.  At 
the  entrance  the  flopes  are  very  gentle,  with  a  few  large 
hawthorns,  beeches,  and  oaks,  fcattered  .over  them  : 
thefe  are  thickened  by  the  peefpedtive  as  the  valley 
winds  ;  and  juft  at  the  bend,  a  large  clump  hangs  on 
a  bold  afeent,  from  whence  different  groupes,  grow¬ 
ing  gradually  lefs  and  lefs  till  they  end  in  Angle  trees, 
ftretch  quite  away  to  a  fine  grove  which  crowns  the 
oppofite  brow.  The  road  paffes  between  the  groupes, 
under  a  light  and  lofty  arch  of  afh  ;  and  then  opens 
upon  a  glade,  broken  on  the  left  only  by  a  Angle  tree, 
and  on  the  right  by  feveral  beeches  Handing  fo  clofe 
together  as  to  be  but  one  in  appearance.  This  glade  is 
bounded  by  a  beautiful  grove,  which  in  one  part  fpreads 
a  perfedt  gloom,  but  in  others  divides  into  different 
clutters,  which  leave  openings  for  the  gleams  of  light 
to  pour  in  between  them.  It  extends  to  the  edge,  and 
borders  for  fome  way  the  fide  of  a  collateral  dale, 
which  retires  flowly  from  the  view  ;  and  in  which  the 
falls  of  the  ground  are  more  tame,  the  bottom  more 
flattened,  than  in  the  principal  valley  ;  the  banks  of  this 
alfo,  near  the  junction,  are  more  gentle  than  before: 
but  on  the  oppofite  fide,  the  fteeps  and  the  clumps  ftill 
continue  j  and  amongft  them  is  a  fine  knole,  from 
18  L  2  which 
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which  defcend  two  or  three  groupes of  large  trees,  fea¬ 
thering  down  to  the  bottom,  and  by  the  pendency  of 
their  branches  favouring  the  declivity.  To  thefc  fuc- 
ceeds  an  open  fpace,  diverlified  only  by  a  few  fcattertd 
trees  ;  and  in  the  midftof  it,  fome  magnificent  beeches 
crowding  together,  overfhadow  the  road,  which  is  car¬ 
ried  through  a  narrow  darkfome  paffage  between 
them:  foon  after  it  rifes  under  a  thick  wood  in  the 
garden  up  to  the  houfc,  where  it  fuddenly  burfts  out 
upon  a  rich  and  extenfive  profpedl,  with  the  town  and 
the  churches  of  Reading  in  full  fight,  and  the  hills  of 
Windfor-foreft  in  the  horizon.  Such  a  view  at  the  end 
of  a  long  avenue,  would  have  been,  at  the  beft,  but  a 
compenfation  for  the  tedioufnefs  of  the  way;  but  here 
the  approach  is  as  delightful  as  the  termination.  Yet 
even  in  this,  a  fimilarity  of  ftyle  may  be  faid  to  pre¬ 
vail.  But  it  has  every  variety  of  open  plantations  ;  and 
thefe  are  not  confufedly  thrown  together,  but  formed 
into  feveral  feenes,  all  of  them  particularly  marked  : 
one  is  charadterifed  by  a  grove,  the  next  by  clumps, 
and  others  by  little  groupes  or  Angle  trees :  the  plan¬ 
tations  fometimes  cover  only  the  brow,  and  retire  along 
the  top  from  the  view  ;  fometimes  they  feem  to  be  fuf- 
pended  on  the  edge  or  the  fides  of  the  defeents  ;  in 
one  place  they  leave  the  bottom  clear,  in  another  they 
-overfpread  the  whole  valley :  the  intervals  are  often 
little  lefs  than  lawns;  at  other  times  they  are  no  more 
than  narrow  glades  between  the  groves,  or  only  fmall 
openings  in  the  midft  of  a  [plantation.  The  ground, 
without  being  broken  into  diminutive  parts,  is  call  in¬ 
to  an  infinite  number  of  elegant  lhapes,  in  every  gra¬ 
dation  from  the  mod  gentle  flope,  to  a  very  precipitate 
fall :  the  trees  alfo  are  of  feveral  kinds,  and  their  Iha- 
dows  of  various  tints  ;  thofe  of  the  horfe-chefnuts  are 
dark ;  the  beeches  fpread  a  broader  but  lefs  gloomy 
obfeurity  ;  and  they  are  often  fo  vaft,  they  fwell  out 
in  a  fucceffion  of  fuch  enormous  maffes,  that,  though 
contiguous,  a  deep  ffiade  finks  in  between  them,  and 
diftinguilhes  each  immenfe  individual :  fuch  intervals 
are  in  fome  places  filled  up  with  other  fpecies ;  the 
maples  are  of  fo  extraordinary  a  fize,  that  they  do  not 
appear  inconfiderable,  when  clofe  to  the  foreft-trees  ; 
large  hawthorns,  fome  oaks,  and  in  one  part  many, 
perhaps  too  many  limes,  the  remains  of  former  ave¬ 
nues,  are  intermixed  ;  and  amongft  all  thefe  often  rife 
the  talleft  afh,  whofe  lighter  foliage  only  chequers  the 
turf  beneath,  while  their  peculiar  hue  diverfifies  the 
greens  of  the  groupes  they  belong  to. 

If  regularity  is  not  entitled  to  a  preference  in  the 
environs  or  approach  to  a  houfe,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
fupport  its  pretenfions  to  a  place  in  any  more  diftant 
parts  of  a  park  or  a  garden.  Formal  Hopes  of  ground 
are  ugly  :  right  or  circular  lines  bounding  water,  do 
not  indeed  change  the  nature  of  the  element ;  it  ftill 
retains  fome  of  its  agreeable  properties  ;  but  the  ffiape 
given  to  it  is  difgufting.  Regularity  in  plantations  is 
lefs  offenfive  ;  we  are  habituated,  as  has  been  already 
obferved,  to  ftraight  lines  of  trees,  in  cultivated  na¬ 
ture  ;  a  double  row,  meeting  at  the  top,  and  forming 
a  complete  arched,  vifta,  has  a  peculiar  effeft ;  -other 
regular  figures  have  a  degree  of  beauty :  and  to  alter 
or  to  difgufle  fuch  a  difpofition,  without  deftroying  a 
number  of  fine  trees,  which  cannot  well  be  fpared, 
may  fometimes  be  difficult ;  but  it  hardly  ever  ought 
to  be  chofen  in  the  arrangement  of  a  young  plantation. 
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Regularity  was,  however,  once  thought  efiential  to  Seftion  ir. 
every  garden,  and  every  approach  ;  and  it  yet  remains  1>lcru- 
in  many.  It  is  ftill  a  character,  denoting  the  neigh- 

bourhoodof  a  gentleman’s  habitation  ;  and  an  avenue,  _I _ 1 

as  an  object  in  a  view,  gives  to  a  houfe,  otherwife  in¬ 
confiderable,  the  air  of  a  manfion.  Buildings  which 
anfwer  one  another  at  the  entrance  of  an  approach,  or 
on  the  fides  of  an  opening,  have  a  fimilar  effeCt ;  they 
diftinguiihat  once  the  precinCts  of  a  feat  from  the  reft 
of  the  country.  Some  pieces  of  fculpture  alfo,  fuch  as 
vafes  and  termini,  mayperhaps  now  and  then  be  ufed, 
to  extend  the  appearance  of  a  garden  beyond  its  li¬ 
mits,  and  to  raife  the  mead  in  which  they  are  placed 
above  the  ordinary  improvements  of  cultivated  nature. 

At  other  times  they  may  be  applied  as  ornaments  to 
the  moftpoliffied  lawns  ;  the  traditional  ideas  we  have 
conceived  of  Arcadian  feenes,  correfpond  with  fuch 
decorations  :  and  fometimes  a  folitary  urn,  'inferibed 
to  the  memory  of  a  perfon  now  no  more,  but  who  once 
frequented  the  ffiades  where  it  ftands,  is  an  objeft  e- 
qually  elegant  and  interefting.  The  occalions,  how¬ 
ever,  on  which  we  may,  with  any  propriety,  trefpafs 
beyond  the  bounds  of  cultivated  nature,  are  very  rare  ; 
the  force  of  the  charadler  can  alone  excufe  the  artifice 
avowed  in  expreffing  it. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Pifturefque  Beauty.  sg 

But  regularity  can  never  attain  to  a  great  ffiare  of 
beauty,  and  to  none  of  the  fpecies  called  pitturefque ;  a  fefu  from 
denomination  in  general  expreffive  of  excellence,  but  ihe  fame 
which,  by  being  too  indiferiminately  applied,  may  be  in  8 
fometimes  produdlive  of  errors.  That  a  fubjedt  is  re-  fc.c*,eand  ** 
commended  at  leaft  to  our  notice,  and  probably  to  our  1,1  r' 
favour,  if  it  has  been  diftinguifhed  by  the  pencil  of  an 
eminent  painter,  is  indifputable  :  we  are  delighted  to 
fee  thofe  obje&s  in  the  reality,  which  we  are  ufed  to 
admire  in  the  reprefentation  ;  and  we  improve  upon 
their  intrinfic  merit,  by  recolledting  their  eHffedls  in  the 
picture.  The  greateft  beauties  of  nature  will  often 
fuggeft  the  remembrance  ;  for  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  a 
landlkip  painter  to  feledt  them  :  and  hi3  choice  is  ab- 
folutely  unreftrained ;  he  is  at  liberty  to  exclude  all 
objedls  which  may  hurt  the  compofition  ;  he  has  the 
power  of  combining  thofe  which  he  admits  in  the  moft 
agreeable  manner ;  he  can  even  determine  the  feafon 
of  the  year,  and  the  hour  of  the  day,  to  Ihew  his 
landfkip  in  whatever  liglrt  he  prefers.  The  works 
therefore  of  a  great  mailer,  are  fine  exhibitions  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  an  excellent  fchool  wherein  to  form  a  tafte 
for  beauty :  but  ftill  their  authority  is  not  abfolute  ; 
they  muft  be  ufed  only  as  ftudie3,  not  as  models  ;  for 
a  pidlure  and  a  feene  in  nature,  though  they  agree  in 
many,  yet  differ  in  fome  particulars,  which  muft  always 
be  taken  into  confideration,  before  we  can  decide  up¬ 
on  the  circumftauces  which  may  be.  transferred  from 
the  one  to  other. 

In  their  dimenjions  the  diftinftion  is  obvious  ;  the 
fame  objedls  on  different  feales  have  very  different  ef¬ 
fects  ;  thofe  which  feenv  monftrous  on  the  one,  may 
appear  diminutive  on  the  other;  and  a  form,  which  is 
elegant  in  a  fmall  objedl,  m?.y  be  too  delicate  for  a 
large  one.  Befides,  in  a  canvas  of  a  few  feet,  there  is 
not  room  for  every  fpecies  of  variety  which  in  nature  is 
pleafing.  Though  the  charadleriftic  dillindlion  of 
trees  may  be  marked,  their  more  minute  differences, 
whisk 
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Scflion  II.  which  however  enrich  plantations,  cannot  be  exprefled: 

Pictu-  aU(j  a  multiplity  of  enclofures,  catches  of  water,  cot- 

Beauty  tages,  cattle,  and  a  thoufand  other  circumflances, 

— — - wliicli  enliven  a  prgfpeft,  are,  when  reduced  into  a 

narrow  compafs,  no  better  than  a  heap  of  confnfion. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  principal  objefls  muft  of¬ 
ten  be  more  diverfified  in  a  pidture  than  in  a  fcene :  a 
building  which  occupies  a  confiderable  portion  of  the 
former,  will  appear  fmall  in  the  latter  when  compared 
to  the  fpace  all  around  it  ;  and  the  number  of  parts 
■which  may  be  neceflary  to  break  its  famencfs  in  one, 
will  aggravate  its  infignificance  in  the  other.  A  tree 
which  prefents  one  rich  mafs  of  foliage,  has  fometimes 
a  fine  effeft  in  nature;  but  ■frhen  painted,  is  often  a 
heavy  lump,  which  can  be  lightened  only  by  fepara- 
ting  the  boughs,  and  fhewing  the  ramifications  be¬ 
tween  them.  In  feveral  other  inftances  the  objeft  is 
frequently  affedled  by  the  proportion  it  bears  to  the 
adfual,  not  the  ideal,  circumjacent  extentv 

Painting,  with  all  its  powers,  is  ftill  more  unequal 
to  fome  fubje&s,  and  can  give  only  a  faint,  if  any ,  re- 
prefsntatien  of  them :  but  a  gardener  is  hot  therefore  to 
reje&them:  he  is  not  debarred  from  a  view  down  the 
fides  of  a  hill,  or  a  profpeft  where  the  horizon  is  lower 
than  the  ftation,  becaufe  he  never  faw  them  in  a  pic¬ 
ture.  Even  when  painting  exa&ly  imitates  the  ap¬ 
pearances  of  nature,  it  is  often  weak  in  conveying  the 
ideas  which  they  excite,  and  on  which  much  of  their 
effeft  fometimes  depends.  This  however  is  not  always 
a  difadvantage  ;  the  appearance  may  be  more  pleafing 
than  the  idea  which  accompanies  it,  and  the  omiffion 
of  the  one  may  be  an  improvement  of  the  other.  Many 
beautiful  tints  denote  difagreea’ole  circumflances  :  the 
hue  of  a  barren  heath  is  often  finely  diverfified ;  a  piece 
of  bare  ground  is  fometimes  overfpread  with  a  number 
of  delicate  fliades  ;  and  yet  we  prefer  a  more  uniform 
verdure  to  all  their  variety.  In  a  pidture,  the  feveral 
tints  which  occur  in  nature  may  be  blended,  and  re¬ 
tain  only  their  beauty,  without  fuggefting  the  po¬ 
verty  of  the  foil  which  occafions  them  :  but  in  the  rea¬ 
lity,  the  caufe  is  more'powerful  than  the  effedl  :  we  are 
lefs  pleafed  with  the  fight,  than  we  are  hurt  by  the  re- 
fledlion  ;  and  a-moft  agreeable  mixture  of  colours  may 
prefcnt  no  other  idea  than  of  drearinefs  and  fterility. 

On  the  other  hand,  utility  will  fometimes  fupply  the 
want  of  beauty  in  the  reality,  but  not  in  a  pi&ure.  In 
the  former,  we  are  never  totally  inattentive  to  it  ;  we 
are  familiarifed-to  the  marks  of  it ;  and  we  allow  a  de¬ 
gree  of  merit  to  an  objedt  which  has  no  other  recom¬ 
mendation.  A  regular  building  is  generally  more  a- 
greeable  in  a  fcene  than  in  a  pidture,  and  an  adjacent 
platform,  if  evidently  convenient,  is  tolerable  in  the  one ; 
it  is  always  a  right  line  too  much  in  the  other.  Utility 
is  at  the  leaft  an  excufe,  when  it  is  real ;  but  it  is  an 
idea  never  included  in  the  reprefentation. 

Many  more  inftances  might  be  alleged  to  prove, 
that  the  fubjedts  for  a  painter  and  a  gardener  are  not 
always  the  fame.  Some  which  are  agreeable  in.  the 
reality,  lofe  their  effedt  in  the  imitation  ;  and  others, 
at  the  beft,  have  lefs  merit  in  a  fcene  than  in  a  pidture. 
The  term  pifturefque  is  therefore  applicable  only  to 
foch  objedts  in  nature,  as,  after  allowing  for  the  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  arts  of  painting  and  of  garden¬ 
ing,  are  fit  to  be  formed  into  groupes,  or  to  enter  into 
a  compofiiiou  where  the  feveral  parts  have  a  relation 
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to  each  other,  and  in  oppofition  to  tliofe  which  may  Sfd>i<ui  1 1  r. 
be  fpread  abroad  in  detail,  and  have  no  merit  but  as  Charao- 
individuals.  TER~ 
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Character,  is  very  reconcil  cable  with  beauty;  and,  cm  ble- 

even  when  independent  of  it,  has  attracted  fo  much  re-  "harafters 
gard,  as  to  occalion  feveral  frivolous  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  it :  rtatues,  inferiptions,  and  even  paintings,  hi- 
ftory  and  mythology,  and  a  variety  of  devices,  have 
been  introduced  for  this  purpofe.  The  heathen  deities 
and  heroes  have  therefore  had  their  feveral  places  af- 
figned  to  them  in  the  woods  and  the  lawns  of  a  gar¬ 
den  :  natural  cafcades  have  been  disfigured  with  river- 
gods;  and  columns  erefted  only  to  receive  quotations: 
the  compartiments  of  a  fummer-houfe  have  been  filled 
with  pictures  of  gambols  and  revels,  as  fignificant  of 
gaiety:  the  cyprefs,  becaufe  it  was  once  ufed  in  fune¬ 
rals,  has  been  thought  peculiarly  adapted  to  melan¬ 
choly:  and  the  decorations,  the  furniture,  and  the  en¬ 
virons  of  a  building,  -have  been  crowded  with  puerilities 
under  pretence  of  propriety.  All  thefe  devices  are  ra¬ 
ther  emblematical  than  expreffive :  they  may  be  inge¬ 
nious  contrivances,  and  recall  abfent  ideas  to  the  recol¬ 
lection  ;  but  they  make  no  immediate  impreflion  :  for 
for  they  muft  be  examined,  compared,  perhaps  ex¬ 
plained,  before  the  whole  defign  of  them  is  well  under- 
flood:  and  though  an  allufion  to  a  favourite  or  well- 
known  fubjeft  of  hiftory,  of  poetry,  or  of  tradition, 
may  now  and  then  animate  or  dignify  a  fcene;  yet  as 
the  fubjed  does  not  naturally  belong  to  a  garden,  the 
allufion  (hould  not  be  principal :  it  fhould  foem  to  have 
been  ftiggefted  by  the  fcene;  a  tranfitory  image,  which 
irrefiflibly  occurred;  not  fought  for,  not  laboured;  and 
have  the  force  of  a  metaphor,-  free  from  the  detail  of 
an  allegory.  co 

Another  fpecies  of  charafter  arifes  from  direft  imh-  Ofimirative 
tation ;  when  a  fcene  or  an  objeft,  which  ha3  been  ce-  chatafters* 
lebrated  in  defeription,  or  is  familiar  in  idea,  is  repre- 
fented  in  a  garden.  Artificial  ruins,  lakes,  and  rivers, 
fall -under  this  denomination.  The  air  of  a  feat  extend¬ 
ed  to  a  diftance,  and  feenes  calculated, to  raife  ideas  of 
Arqadian  elegance  or  of  rural  fimplifeity,  with  many 
more  which  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  or  will 
obvioufly occur,  maybe  ranked  in  this  clafs.  They  are 
all  reprefentations.  But  the  materials,  the  dimenfions, 
and  other  circumflances,  being  the  fame  in  the  copy 
and  the  original,  their  effe&s  are  fimilar  in  both:  and 
if  not  equally  ftrong  the  defeft  is  not  in  the  refem- 
blance;  but  the  confeioufnefs  of  an  imitation  checks 
that  train  of  thought  which  the  appearance  naturally 
fuggefts.  Yet  an  over-anxious  folicitude  to  difguife  the 
fallacy  is  often  the  means  of  expofing  it  :  too  many 
points  of  likenefs  fometimes  hurt  the  deception  ;  they 
feern  ftudied  and  forced;  and  the  affeflation  of  refem- 
blance  deflroys  the  fuppofition  of  a  reality.  A  hermi¬ 
tage  is  the  habitation  of  a  reclufe;  it  fhould  be  diftin- 
guifhed  by  its  folitude,  and  its  fimplicity:  but  if  it  is 
filled  with  crucifixes,  hour-glaffes,  beads,  and  every 
other  trinket  which  can  be  thought  of,  the  attention  is 
diverted  from  enjoying  the  retreat  to  examining  the 
particulars :  all  the  collateral  circumflances  which  a- 
gree  with  a  chara&er,  feldom  meet  in  one  fubjedf;  and 
when  they  are  induftrioufly  brought  together,  though 
each  be  oatundi  the  colleftiep  is  artificial. 
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The  peculiar  advantages  which  gardening  has  over 
Other  imitative  arts,  will  not,  however,  fupport  attempts 
to  introduce,  they  rather  forbid  the  introdudion  of 
characters,  to  which  the  fpace  is  not  adequate.  A  plain 
Ample  field,  unadorned  but  with  the  common  rural 
appendages,  is  an  agreeable  opening:  but  if  it  is  ex¬ 
tremely  fmall,  neither  a  hay-ftack,  nor  a  cottage,  nor 
a  ftile,  nor  a  path,  nor  much  lefs  all  of  them  together, 
will  give  it  an  air  of  reality.  A  harbour  or  an  artifi¬ 
cial  lake  is  but  a  conceit :  it  raifes  no  idea  of  refuge 
or  fecurity  ;  for  the  lake  does  not  fuggeft;  an  idea  of 
danger:  it  is  detached  from  the  large  body  of  water; 
and  yet  it  is  in  itfelf  but  a  poor  inconfiderable  bafin, 
vainlyaffeding  to  mimick  the  majefty  of  the  fea.  When 
imitative  charaders  in  gardening  are  egregioufly  de- 
fedive  in  any  material  circumftance,  the  truth  of  the 
others  expofes  and  aggravates  the  failure. 

But  the  art  of  gardening  afpires  to  more  than  imi¬ 
tation  :  it  can  create  original  charaders,  and  give  ex- 
preflions  to  the  feveral  fcenes  fuperior  to  any  they  can 
receive  from  allufions.  Certain  properties,  and  cer¬ 
tain  difpofitions,  of  the  objeds  of  nature,  are  adapt¬ 
ed  to  excite  particular  ideas  and  fenfations:  many  of 
them  have  been  occafionally  mentioned ;  and  all  are 
very  well  known.  They  require  no  difcernment,  exa¬ 
mination,  or  difcufiion ;  but  are  obvious  at  a  glance, 
and  inftantaneoufly  diftinguilhed  by  our  feelings.  Beau¬ 
ty  alone  is  not  fo  engaging  as  this  fpecies  of  charac¬ 
ter  :  the  imprefiious  it  makes  are  more  tranfient  and 
lefs  interefting  ;  for  it  aims  only  at  delighting  the  eye, 
but  the  other  affeds  our  fenfibility.  An  afiemblage 
of  the.moft  elegant  forms  in  the  happieft  fituations  is 
to  a  degree  indifcriminate,  if  they  have  not  been  fe- 
leded  and  arranged  with  a  defign  to  produce  certain 
expreflions ;  an  air  of  magnificence,  or  of  fimplicity, 
of  cheerfulnefs,  tranquillity,  or  fome  other  general 
charader,  ought  to  pervade  the  whole  ;  and  objeds 
pleafing  in  themfelves,  if  they  contradid  that  charac¬ 
ter,  ihould  therefore  be  excluded :  thofe  which  are 
only  indifferent,  muff  fometimes  make  room  for  fuch 
as  are  more  fignificant ;  many  will  often  be  introduced 
for  no  other  merit  than  their  expreffion  ;  and  fome, 
which  are  in  general  rather  difagreeable,  may  occa- 
fionally  be  recommended  by  it.  Barrennefs  itfelf  may 
be  an  acceptable  circumftance  in  a  fpot  dedicated  to 
folitude  and  melancholy. 

The  power  of  fuch  charaders  is  not  confined  to  the 
ideas  which  the  objeds  immediately  fuggeft  ;  for  thefe 
are  conneded  with  others,  which  infenfibly  lead  to 
fubjeds,  far  diftant,  perhaps,  from  the  original 
thought,  and  related  to  it  only  by  a  fimilitude  in  the 
fenfations  they  excite.  In  a  profped,  enriched  and 
enlivened  with  inhabitants  and  cultivation,  the  atten¬ 
tion  is  caught  at  firft  by  the  circumftances  which  are 
gayeft  in  their  feafon,  the  bloom  of  an  orchard,  the 
feftivity  of  a  hay-field,  and  the  carols  of  harveft-home  : 
but  the  cheerfulnefs  which  thefe  infufe  into  the  mind, 
expands  afterwards  to  other  objeds  than  thofe  immedi¬ 
ately  prefented  to  the  eye ;  and  we  arc  thereby  difpo- 
fed  to  receive,  and  delighted  to  purfue,  a  variety  of 
pleafing  ideas,  and  every  benevolent  feeling.  At  the 
fight  of  a  ruin,  refledions  on  the  change,  the  decay, 
and  the  defolation  before  us,  naturally  occur;  and 
they  introduce  a  long  fucceflion -of  others,  all  tindu- 
rcd  with  that  melancholy  which  thefe  have  infpired : 


or  if  the  monument  revive  the  memory  of  former  S-ftion  I” 
times,  we  do  not  ftop  at  the  fimple  fad  which  it  re-  G£N’JA 
cords,  but  recoiled  many  more  coaeval  circumftances,  &  JEC  f 
which  we  fee,  not  perhaps  as  they  were,  but  as  they 
are  come  down  to  us,  venerable  with  age,  and  magni¬ 
fied  by  fame.  Even,  without  the  affiftance  of  build¬ 
ings,  or  other  adventitious  circumftances,  nature  alone 
furnilhes  materials  for  fcenes  which  may  be  adapted 
to  almoft  every  kind  of  expreffion  :  their  operation  is 
general,  and  their  confequences  infinite  :  the  mind  is 
elevated,  depreffed,  or  compofed,  as  gaiety,  gloom, 
or  tranquillity,  prevail  in  the  fcene  ;  and  we  foon  lofe 
fight  of  the  means  by  which  the  charader  is  formed  : 
we  forget  the  particular  objeds  it  prefents  ;  and  giving 
way  to  their  effeds,  without  recurring  to  the  caufe,  we 
follow  the  track  they  have  begun,  to  any  extent  which 
the  dlfpolition  they  accord  with  will  allow.  It  fuffices 
that  the  fcenes  of  nature  have  a  power  to  affed  our 
imagination  and  our  fenfibility  :  for  fuch  is  the  confti- 
tution  of  the  human  mind,  that  if  once  it  is  agitated, 
the  emotion  often  fpreads  far  beyond  the  occafion  ; 
when  the  paflions  are  roufed,  their  courfe  is  linreftrain- 
ed  ;  when  the  fancy  is  on  the  wing,  its  flight  is  un¬ 
bounded;  and,  quitting  the  inanimate  objeds  which 
firft  gave  them  their  fpring,  we  may  be  led  by  thought 
above  thought,  widely  differing  in  degree,  but  ttill 
correfponding  in  charader,  till  we  rife  from  familiar 
fubjeds  up  to  the  fublimeft  conceptions,  and  are  rapt 
in  the  contemplation  of  whatever  is  great  or  beauti¬ 
ful,  which  we  fee  in  nature,  feel  in  man,  or  attribute 
to  divinity. 


Sect.  IV.  Of  the  General  SubjeR. 

The  fcenes  of  nature  are  alfo  affeded  by  the  gene-  Difference*' 
ral  fubjed  to  which  they*are  applied,  whether  that  be  between  af‘ 
a  farm,  a  garden,  a  park ,  or  a  riding.  Thefe  may  [jj™  apf.Jt 
all  indeed  be  part8  of  one  place  ;  they  may  border  on  anti’a  ri- 
each  other;  they  may,  to  a  degree,  be  intermixed  :  ding.  1 
but  each  is  ftill  a  charader  of  fuch  force,  that,  which¬ 
ever  prevails,  the  propriety  of  all  other  charaders, 
and  of  every  fpecies  of  beauty,  muft  be  tried  by  their 
conformity  to  this.  And  circumftances  neceffary  to  one, 
may  be  inconiiftcncies  in  the  reft  :  elegance  is  the  pe¬ 
culiar  excellence  of  a  garden,  greatnefs  of  a  park, 
fimplicity  of  a  farm,  and plsafantnefi  of  a  riding.  Theft 
diftinguiihing  properties  will  alone  exclude  from  the 
one,  many  objeds  which  are  very  acceptable  in  the 
others ;  but  thefe  are  not  the  only  properties  in  which 
they  effentially  differ. 

A  garden  is  intended  to  walk  or  to  fit  in,  which  are 
circumftances  not  confidered  in  a  riding  ;  a  park  com¬ 
prehends  all  the  ufes  of  the  other  two  ;  and  thefe  ufes 
determine  the  proportional  extent  of  each.  A  large  gar¬ 
den  would  be  but  a  fmall  park  ;  and  the  circumference 
of  a  confiderable  park  but  a  ihort  riding.  A  farm  is 
in  fome  meafure  denominated  from  its  fixe  :  if  itgreatr 
ly  exceed  the  dimenfions  of  a  garden,  fo  that  its 
bounds  are  beyond  the  reach  of  a  walk,  it  becomes 
a  riding.  A  farm  and  a  garden  hence  appear  to  be 
calculated  for  indolent,  a  riding  for  adive  amufements, 
and  a  park  for  both  :  feats,  therefore,  and  buildings 
for  refreftiment  or  indulgence,  (hould  be  frequent  in  a 
garden  or  a  farm  ;  ftiould  fometimes  occur  in  a  park  ; 
but  are  unneceffary  in  a  riding. 

Within  the  narrow  compafs  of  a  garden,  there  is 

not 
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fSeftion  IV.  not  room  for  diftant  effefts.  On  the  other  hand,  it  al- 
Gen’ral  ]ows  0f  objedls  which  are  ftriking  only  in  a  Jingle  point 
Subject.  gj- v;equ  .  for  we  may  itop  there  to  contemplate  them  : 

and  an  obfcure  catch,  or  a  partial  glimpfe  of  others, 
are  alfo  acceptable  circumftances,  in  the  leifure  of  a 
feat,  or  even  in  the  courfe  of  a  loitering  walk.  But 
thefe  are  loft  in  a  riding,  where  the  pleafantnefs  of  the 
road,  not  of  the  fpot,  is  the  principal  confederation  ; 
and  its  greateft  improvement  is  a  diftant  objed,  which 
may  be  feen  from  feveral  points,  or  along  a  confider- 
able  part  of  the  way.  Minute  beauties  in  general  may 
abound  in  a  garden  ;  they  may  be  frequent  in  a  farm; 
in  both  we  have  opportunities  to  obferve  and  to  exa¬ 
mine  them  :  in  a  park,  they  are  below  our  notice  ;  in 
a  riding,  they  efcape  it. 

Profpetls  are  agreeable  to  either  of  the  four  general 
fubjetis,  blit  not  equally  neceffary  to  all.  In  a  garden, 
or  in  a  farm,  fcenes  within  themfelves  are  often  fatif- 
fa&ory ;  and,  in  their  retired  fpots,  an  opening  would 
be  improper.  A  park  is  deftftive,  if  confined  to  its 
inclofure  :  a  perpetual  fucceffion  of  home- fcenes, 
through  fo  large  an  extent,  wants  variety  ;  and  fine 
profpe&s  are  circumftances  of  greatnefs  :  but  they  are. 
not  required  in  every  part.  The  place  itfelf  fupplies 
many  noble  views  ;  and  thefe  are  not  much  improved 
by  a  diftant  rim,  or  a  little  peep  of  the  country,  which 
is  inadequate  to  the  reft  of  the  compofition.  A  riding 
has  feldom  much  beauty  of  it  own;  it  depends  on  ob¬ 
jects  without  for  its  pleafantnefs:  if  it  only  leads  now 
and  then  to  a  ftriking  point,  and  is  dull  all  the  reft  of 
the  way,  it  will  not  be  much  frequented  ;  but  very  mo¬ 
derate  views  are  fufficient  to  render  its  progrefs  agree¬ 
able. 

By  concealing,  therefore,  much  of  the  profpe&s, 
we  deftroy  the  amufement  of  a  riding.  The  view  of 
the  country  Ihould  not  be  hurt  by  the  improvements 
of  the  road.  In  a  garden,  on  the  contrary,  continu- 
tion  of  ftiade  is  very  acceptable  ;  and  if  the  views  be 
fometimes  interrupted,  they  may  ftill  be  caught  from 
many  points :  we  may  enjoy  them  there  whenever  we 
pleafe  ;  and  they  would  pall  if  conftantly  in  fight.  The 
beft  fituation  for  a  houfeis  not  that  which  has  the  great- 
eft  command  ;  a  cheerful  look-out  from  the  windows  is 
all  that  the  proprietor  defires.  He  is  more  fenfible  to 
the  charms  of  the  greater  profpedls,  if  he  fees  them 
only  occafionally,  and  they  do  not  become  iniipid  by 
being  familiar:  for  the  fame  reafon  he  does  not  wifti 
for  them  in  every  part  of  his  garden  ;  and  temporary 
concealments  give  them  fre(h  fpirit  whenever  they  ap¬ 
pear.  But  the  views  of  a  riding  are  not  vifited  fo  of¬ 
ten,  as  thereby  tolofe  any  of  their  effe£.  Plantations, 
therefore,  in  a  country,  Ihould  be  calculated  rather  for 
objedts  to  look  at,  than  for  ihades  to  pals  through. 
In  a  park,  they  may  anfwer  both  purpofes  :  but  in  a 
garden,  they  are  commonly  confidered  as  places  to 
walk  or  to  fit  in.  As  fucli,  too,- they  are  moft  welcome 
in  a  farm  :  but  ftill  the  diftinftion  between  an  impro¬ 
ved  and  an  ordinary  farm  being,  by  no  circumftance, 
fo  fenfibly  marked,  as  by  the  arrangement  of  the 
trees,  they  are  more  important,  as  objefts,  there  than 
in  a  garden. 

Though  a  farm  and  a  garden  agree  in  many  parti¬ 
culars  connected  with  extent,  yet,  in  Jlyle,  they  are 
the  two  extremes.  Both,  indeed,  are  fubjedts  of  cul¬ 
tivation  ;  but  cultivation  in  the-one  is  bujbandry ,  and 


in  the  other  decoration  ;  the  former  is  appropriated  to  Section  V. 
profit ,  the  latter  to  pleafure.  Fields  profufely  orna-  Gar  de  n> 
mented  do  not  retain  the  appearance  of  a  farm  ;  and  ~ 

an  apparent  attention  to  produce,  obliterates  the  idea 
of  a  garden.  A  park  is  fometimes  not  much  hurt  by 
being  turned  to  account.  The  ufe  of  a  riding  is  to 
lead  from  one  beauty  to  another,  and  be  a  fcene  of 
pleafure  all  the  way :  made  avowedly  for  that  pur- 
pofe  only,  it  admits  more  embelliihment  and  diftinc- 
tion  than  an  ordinary  road  through  a  farm.  See  the 
articles  Farm,  Park,  and  Riding. 

Sect.  V.  Of  a  Garden. 

The  grave)  paths  have  been  been  mentioned  f  as  con-  Of  a  garden 
tributingto  the  appearance  of  a  garden  :  they  are  un-  furround- 
ufual  elfevvhere  ;  they  conftantly  prefent  the  idea  of  a  ®n^‘i* 
walk  ;  and  the  correfpondence  between  their  Tides,  the  c  0  nre‘ 
exa&nefs  of  the  edges,  the  nicety  of  the  materials  t  er* 
and  of  the  prefervation,  appropriate  them  to  fpots  in  Uc  e  ARK* 
the  higheft  ftate  of  improvement.  Applied  to  any  o- 
ther  fubjedl  than  a  park,  their  effeft  is  the  fame.  A 
field,  furrounded  by  a  gravel- walk,  is,  to  a  degree,  bor¬ 
dered  by  a  garden;  and  many  ornaments  may  be  in¬ 
troduced  as  appendages  to  tile  latter,  which  would 
otherwife  appear  to  be  inconfiftent  with  the  former. 

When  thefe  accompaniments  occupy  a  confiderable 
fpace,  and  are  feparated  from  the  field,  the  idea  of  a 
garden  is  complete  as  far  as  they  extend  ;  but  if  the 
gravel  be  omitted,  and  the  walk  be  only  of  turf,  a 
greater  breadth  to  the  border,  and  more  richnefs  in 
the  decorations,  are  neceffary  to  preferve  that  idea. 

Many  gardens  are  nothing  more  than  fuch  a  walk 
round  a  field',  that  field  is  often  raifed  to  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  a  lawn  :  and  fometimes  the  inclofure  is,  in  fad, 
a  paddock.  Whatever  it  be,  the  walk  is  certainly  gar¬ 
den:  it  is  a  fpot  fet  apart  for  pleafure  ;  it  admits  on 
the  fides  a  profufion  of  ornament ;  it  is  fit  for  the  re¬ 
ception  of  every  elegance,  and  requires  the  niceft  pre¬ 
fervation:  it  is  attended  alfo  with  many  advantages  ; 
may  be  made  and  kept  without  much  expence;  leads 
to  a  variety  of  points ;  and  avails  itfelf,  in  its  progrefs, 
of  the  feveral  circumftances  which  belong  to  the  in¬ 
clofure  it  furrounds,  whether  they  be  the  rural  appur¬ 
tenances  of  a  farm,  or  thofe  more  refined  which  diltin- 
guiffi  a  paddock. 

But  it  has  at  the  fame  time  its  inconveniencies  and 
defers.  Its  approach  to  the  feveral  points  is  always  cir¬ 
cuitous,  and  they  are  thereby  often  thrown  to  a  diftance 
from  the  ho«fe  and  from  each  other :  there  is  no  ac- 
cefs  to  them  acrofs  the  open  expofure :  the  way  mull 
conftantly  be  the  fame  :  the  view  all  along  is  into  one 
opening,  which  muft  be  peculiarly  circumltanced,  to 
furnifti  within  itfelf  a  fufficient  variety:  and  the  em- 
bellilhments  of  the  walk  are  feldom  important  ;  their 
number  is  limited;  and  the  little  fpace  allotted  for  their 
reception  admits  only  of  thofe  which  can  be  accommo¬ 
dated  to  the  fcale,  and  will  conform  to  the  character. 

This  fpecies  of  garden,  therefore,  reduces  almoft  to  a 
famcnefs  all  the  places  it  is  applied  to:  the  fubjeft 
feenls  exhaufted :  no  walk  round  a  field  can  now  be  very 
different  from  feveral  others  already  exifting.  At  the 
beft  too  it  is  but  a  walk:  the  fine  fcenery  of  a  garden 
is  wanting  :  and  that  in  the  field,  which  is  fubftituted 
in  its  (lead,  is  generally  of  an  inferior  chara&er  ;  anti 
often  defective  in  connexion  with  the  fpot  which  com¬ 
mands. 
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Seftion  V.  mands  !t,  by  the  intervention  of  the  fence,  or  the  vi- 
Garden.  fxt,le  difference  in  the  prefervation. 
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(hewn;  on  many  occafions  it  ffiould  be  induftrioufly  Seftion  V. 
concealed:  that  it  lead  to  the  capital  points  is  fufficient :  GARPE| 
This  objection,  however,  has  more  or  lefs  force  ac-  it  can  never  be  requifite  3long  the  whole  extent  of 
cording  to  the  character  of  the  inclofure.  If  that  be  a  every  feene:  it  may  often  lkirt  a  part  of  them,  with* 
paddock  or  a  lawn,  it  may  exhibit  feenes  not  unworthy  out  appearing  ;  or  juft  touch  upon  them,  and  with* 
of  the  molt  elegant  garden;  which  agreeing  in  ftyle,  draw;  but  if  it  cannot  be  introduced  at  all  without 
will  unite  in  appearance,  with  the  walk.  The  other  hurting  them,  it  ought  commonly  to  be  omitted, 
objedtions  alfo  are  ftropger  or  weaker  in  proportion  to  The  fides  of  a  gravel-walk  muft  correfpond,  and  its 
the  fpace  allowed  for  the  appendages  ;  and  not  appli-  courfe  be  in  fweeps  gently  bending  all  the  way.  It 
cable  at  all  to  a  broad  circuit  of  garden,  which  has  preferyes  its  form,  though  conducted  through  woods, 
room  within  itfelf  for  feenery,  variety,  and  charafter:  or  along  glades,  of  the  moft  licentious  irregularity.  But 
but  the  common  narrow  walk,  too  indiferiminately  in  a  grafs  walk  is  under  ho  reftraint  5  the  fides  of  it  may 
falhion,  if  continued  to  a  confiderable  extent,  becomes  be  perpetually  broken,  and  the  dire&ion  frequently 
very  tirefome;  and  the  points  it  leads  to  muft  be  more  changed:  fudden  turns,  however,  are  harffi ;  they  check 
than  ordinarily  delightful,  to  compenfate  for  the  fa-  the  idea  of  progrefs  ;  they  are  rather  difappointments 
tigue  of  the  way.  than  varieties ;  and  if  they  are  fimilar,  they  are  in  the 

This  tttHoufnefs.  may,  however,  be  remedied,  with-  word  ftyle  of  affectation.  The  line  muft  be  curved,  but 
out  any  extravagant  enlargement  of  the  plan,  by  ta-  it  Ihould  not  to  be  wreathed;  if  it  be  truly  ferpentine, 
king  in,  at  certain  intervals,  an  additional  breadth,  it  is  the  moft  unnatural  of  any.  It  ought  conftantly  to 
fufficient  only  for  a  little  feene  to  interrupt  the  unifor-  proceed  ;  and  wind  only  juft  fo  much,  that  the  termi- 
mity  of  the  progrefs.  The  walk  is  then  a  communica-  nation  of  the  view  may  differ  at  every  ftep,  and  the 
tion,  not  between  points  of  view,  through  all  which  it  end  of  the  walk  never  appear:  the  thickets  which' con- 
remains  unaltered;  but  between  the  feveral  parts  of  a  fine  it  ffiould  be  diverfified  with  feveral  mixtures  of 
garden,  in  each  of  which  it  n  occafionally  loft;  and,  greens;  no  diftin&ions  in  the  forms  of  the  fhrubs  or 
when  refumed,  it  is  at  the  word  a  repetition,  not  a  con-  the  trees  will  be  loft,  when  there  are  opportunities  to 
tinuation  of  the  fame  idea  ;  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  obfervethem  fo  nearly;  and  combinations  and  contrails 
not  always  confined  to  one  t radb  ;  they  expatiate  at  without  number  may  be  made,  which  will  be  there 
times,  and  have  been  relieved  before  they  return  to  it.  truly  ornamental.  Minute  beauties  are  proper  in  a 
Another  expedient,  the  Very  reverfe  of  this,  may  now  fpot  precluded  from  great  effe&s:  and  yet  fuch  a  walk, 
and  then  be  put  in  pra&ice :  it  is  to  coutraft,  inftead  if  it  be  broad,  is  by  no  means  infignificant ;  it  may 
of  enlarging,  the  plan;  to  carry  the  walk,  in  fome  part  have  an  importance  which  will  render  it  more  than  a 
of  its  courfe,  dire&ly  into  the  field,  or  at  the  moft  to  mere  communication. 

Tecure  it  from  cattle  ;  but,  to  make  it  quite  Ample,  o*  But  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  fpecies  of  garden 
mit  all  its  appendages,  and  drop  every  idea  of  a  garden,  which  occupies  the  whole  inclofure,  confifts  in  the  lar- 
If  neither  of  thefe,  nor  any  other  means,  be  ufed  to  ger  feenes:  it  can  make  room  for  them  both  in  breadth 
break  the  length  of  the  way,  though  the  inclofure  and  in  length ;  and  being  dedicated  entirely  to  plea* 
ffiould  furniffi  a  fucceffion  of  feenes,  all  beautiful,  and  fure,  free  from  all  other  confiderations,  thofe  feenes 
even  contrafted  to  each  other,  yet  the  walk  will  may  be  in  any  ftyle  which  the  nature  of  the  place  will 
introduce  a  fimilarity  between  them.  This  fpecies  of  allow :  a  number  of  them  is  expefted  ;  all  different ; 
garden,  therefore,  feems  proper  only  for  a  place  of  a  fometimes  contrafted  ;  and  each  diftingniffied  by  its 
very  moderate  extent;  if  it  be  ftretched  out  to  a  great  beauty.  If  the  fpace  be  divided  into  little  flips,  and 
length,  and  not  mixed  with  other  chara&ers,  its  lame-  made  only  a  colle&ion  of  walks,  it  forfeits  all  its  ad- 
nefs  hurts  that  variety,  which  it  is  its  peculiar  merit  to  vantages,  lofes  its  charader,  and  can  have  no  other  ex- 
64  difeover.  cellence  than  fuch  as  it  may  derive  from  fituation : 

t>f  a  garden  But  the  advantages  attending  it  upon  fome,  and  the  whereas,  by  a  more  liberal  difpofition,  it  may  be  made 
which  OC-  ufe  of  it  on  fo  many,  occafions,  have  raifed  a  partiality  independent  of  whatever  is  external  ;  and  though  pro¬ 
mote  in-  *!I  *ts  favour>  a°d  it  is  often  carried  round  a  place,  fpeds  are  no  where  more  delightful  than  from  a  point 
clofure.  where  the  ’whole  inclofure  is  garden  ;  the  interior  open-  of  view  which  is  alfo  a  beautiful  fpot,  yet  if  in  fuch 
ings  and  communications  furniffi  there  a  fufficient  a  garden  they  ffiould  be  wanting,  the  elegant,  pic- 
range ;  and  they  do  not  require  that  number  and  va-  turefque,  and  various  feenes  within  itfelf,  almoft  fupply 
riety  of  appendages,  which  muft  be  introduced  to  dif-  the  deficiency, 
guife  the  uniformity  of  the  circuitous  walk,  but  which  This  is  the  charader  0 
often  interfere  with  greater  effe&s.  It  is  at  the  leall  there  the  views  in  t 
unneceffary  in  fuch  a  garden  ;  .but  plain  gravel-walks  fubordinate  to  the  L 
to  every  part  are  commonly  deemed  to  be  indifpen-  tage  of  the  fituation  ii 

fable:  they  undoubtedly  are  convenient;  but  it  muft  in  the  inclofure.  The  honfe  ftaiid3  on  the  brow  of  a 
alfo  be  acknowledged,  that  though  fometimes  they  a-  gentle  afeent ;  part  of  the  gardens  lie  on  the  declivity, 
dorn,  yet  at  other  times  they  disfigure,  the  feenes  thro>  and  fpread  over  the  bottom  beyond  it  :  this  eminence 
which  they  are  conduced.  The  proprietor  of  the  place,  is  feparated  by  a  broad  winding  valley  from  another 
who  vifits  thefe  feenes  at  different  feafons,  is  moff  an-  which  is  higher  and  fteeper  ;  and  the  defeents  of  both 
xious  for  their  beauty  in  fine  weather;  he  does  not  feel  are  broken  by  large  dips  and  hollows,  doping  down 
the  reftraint  to  be  grievous,  if  all  of  them  be  not  at  all  the  fides  of  the  hills.  The  whole  fpace  is  divided  into 
times  equally  acceffible;  and  a  gravel  -walkperpetually  a  number  of  feenes,  each  diftinguiffied  with  tafte  and 
before  him,  efpecially  when  it  is  ufelefs,  muft  be  irk-  fancy ;  and  the  changes  are  fo  frequent,  fo  fudden, 
fome.  It  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  oftentatioufly  and  complete,  the  tranlitions  fo  artfully  coaduded, 

that 


Part  II. 

Seflion  V  that  the  fame  ideas  are  never  continued  or  repeated  to 

GARDEN- fatiety. 

Thefe  gardens  were  begun  when  regularity  was  in 
fafhion  ;  and  the  original  boundary  is  ftill  preferved, 
on  account  of  its  magnificence  :  for  round  the  whole 
circuit,  of  between  three  or  four  miles,  is  carried  a 
very  broad  gravel  walk,  planted  with  rows  of  trees, 
and  open  either  to  the  park  or  the  country  ;  a  deep- 
funk  fence  attends  it  all  the  way,  and  comprehends  a 
fpace  of  near  four  hundred  acres.  But  in  the  interior 
feenes  of  the  garden,  few  traces  of  regularity  appear: 
where  it  yet  remains  in  the  plantations,  it  is  generally 
difguifed :  every  fymptom,  almoft,  of  formality  is  obli¬ 
terated  from  the  ground  ;  and  an  oflagon  bafin  in  the 
bottom,  is  now  converted  into  an  irregular  piece  of  wa¬ 
ter,  which  receives  on  one  hand  two  beautiful  ftreams, 
and  falls  on  the  other  down  a  cafcade  into  a  lake. 

In  the  front  of  the  houfe  is  a  confiderablc  lawn, 
open  to  the  water:  beyond  which  are  two  elegant  Do¬ 
ric  pavilions,  placed  in  the  boundary  of  the  garden, 
but  not  marking  it,  though  they  correfpond  to  each 
other ;  for  ftill  further  back,  on  the  brow  of  fome 
rifing  grounds  without  the  inclofure,  ftands  a  noble 
Corinthian  arch,  by  which  the  principal  approach  is 
conduced,  and  from  which  all  the  gardens  are  feen, 
reclining  back  againft  their  hills:  they  are  rich  with 
plantations  ;  full  of  objedls  ;  and,  lying  on  both  fide6 
of  the  houfe  almoft  equally,  every  part  is  within  a 
moderate  diftance,  notwithftanding  the  extent  of  the 
whole. 

On  the  right  of  the  lawn,  but  concealed  from  the 
houfe,  is  a  perfeft  garden -feene,  called  the  queen's 
amphitheatre ,  where  art  is  avowed,  though  formality 
is  avoided.  The  fore  ground  is  fcooped  into  a  gentle 
hollow.  The  plantations  on  the  (ides,  though  but  juft 
refeued  from  regularity,  yet  in  ftyle  are  contrafted  to 
each  other :  they  are,  on  one  hand,  chiefly  thickets, 
(landing  out  from  a  wood  ;  on  the  other,  they  are 
open  groves,  through  which  a  glimpfe  of  the  water  is 
▼ifible.  At  the  end  of  the  hollow,  on  a  little  knole, 
quite  detached  from  all  appendages,  is  placed  an  open 
Ionic  rotunda  :  beyond  it,  a  large  lawn  (lopes  acrofs  the 
view ;  a  pyramid  ftands  on  the  brow ;  the  queen’s 
pillar,  in  a  recefs  on  the  defeent ;  and  all  the  three 
building*,  being  evidently  intended  for  ornament  alone, 
are  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  garden-feene.  Yet  their 
number  does  not  render  it  gay :  the  dufley  hue  of  the 
pyramid,  the  retired  fituation  of  the  queen’s  pillar, 
and  the  folitary  appearance  of  the  rotunda,  give  it  an 
air  of  gravity ;  it  is  encompaffed  with  wood;  and  all 
the  external  views  are  excluded  ;  even  the  opening  into 
the  lawn  is  but  an  opening  into  an  inclofure. 

At  the  king’s  pillar,  very  near  to  this,  is  another 
lovely  fpot ;  which  is  fmall,  but  not  confined  ;  for  no 
termination  appears :  the  gronnd  one  way,  the  water 
another,  retire  under  the  trees  out  of  fight,  but  no¬ 
where  meet  with  a  boundary.  The  view  is  firft  over 
fome  very  broken  ground,  thinly  and  irregularly 
planted  ;  then  between  two  beautiful  clumps,  which 
feather  down  to  the  bottom  ;  and  afterwards  acrofs  a 
glade,  and  through  a  little  grove  beyond  it,  to  that 
part  of  the  lake,  where  the  thickets,  clofe  upon  the 
brink,  fpread  a  tranquillity  over  the  furface,  in  which 
their  (hadows  are  refle&ed.  Nothing  is  admitted  to 
difturb  that  quiet :  no  building  obtrudes :  for  obje&s 
Vol.  V.  * 
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to  fix  the  eye  are  needlefs  in  a  feene,  which  may  be  Seftion  V. 
comprehended  at  a  glance  ;  and  none  would  fuit  the  Garde N* 
paftoral  idea  it  infpires,  of  elegance  too  refined  for  a 
cottage,  and  of  fimplicity  too  pure  for  any  other 
edifice. 

The  fituation  of  the  rotunda  promifes  a  profpedl 
more  enlarged ;  and  in  fa£t  moft  of  the  objedts  on  this 
fide  of  the  garden  are  there  vifible  :  but  they  want 
both  connexion  and  contraft  ;  each  belongs  peculiarly 
to  fome  other  fpot :  they  are  all  blended  together  in 
this,  without  meaning  ;  and  are  rather  (hewn  on  a 
map,  than  formed  into  a  pidture.  The  water  only  is 
capital ;  a  broad  expanfe  of  it  is  fo  near  as  to  be  feen 
under  the  little  groupeson  the  bank  without  interrup¬ 
tion.  Beyond  it  is  a  wood,  which  in  one  place  leaves 
the  lake,  to  run  up  behind  a  beautiful  building,  of 
three  pavilions  joined  by  arcades,  all  of  the  Ionic 
order  :  it  is  called  Kent's  Building.  And  never  was  a 
defign  more  happily  conceived  :  it  feems  to  be  cha- 
radleriftically  proper  for  a  garden  ;  it  is  fo  elegant, 
fo  varied,  and  fo  purely  ornamental  :  it  diretlly  fronts 
the  rotunda,  and  a  narrow  rim  of  the  country  appears 
above  the  trees  beyond  it.  But  the  effedl  even  of  this 
noble  objedi  is  fainter  here  than  at  other  points :  <its 
pofition  is  not  the  moft  advantageous ;  and  it  is  but 
one  among  many  other  buildings,  none  of  which  are 
principal. 

The  feene  at  the  temple  of  Bacchus  is  in  charadter 
diredlly  the  reverfe  of  that  about  the  rotunda,  though 
the  fpace  and  the  objedts  are  nearly  the  fame  in  both : 
but  in  this,  all  the  parts  concur  to  form  one  whole. 

The  ground  from  every  fide  (helves  gradually  towards 
the  lake  ;  the  plantations  on  the  further  bank  open  to 
(hew  Kent’s  building,  rife  from  the  water’s  edge  to¬ 
wards  the  knole  on  which  it  ftands,  and  clofe  again 
behind  it.  That  elegant  ftrudture,  inclined  a  little  from 
a  front  view,  becomes  more  beautiful  by  being  thrown 
into  perfpe&ive  ;  and  though  at  a  greater  diftance,  is 
more  important  than  before,  becaufeit  is  alone  in  the 
view  :  for  the  queen’s  pillar  and  the  rotunda  are  re¬ 
moved  far  afide ;  and  every  other  circumftance  refers 
to  this  interefting  objedi :  the  water  attradls,  the 
ground  and  the  plantations  diredl,  the  eye  thither  ; 
and  the  country  does  not  juft  glimmer  in  the  offekip, 
but  is  clofe  and  eminent  above  the  wood,  and  con- 
nedled  by  clumps  with  the  garden.  The  feene  all  to¬ 
gether  is  a  moft  animated  landfkip  :  and  the  fplendor 
of  the  building  ;  the  refledlion  in  the  lake  ;  the  tranf- 
parency  of  the  water,  and  the  pidlurefque  beauty  of 
its  form,  diverfified  by  little  groupes  on  the  brink, 
while  on  the  broadeft  expanfe  no  more  trees  caft  their 
(hadows  than  are  fufficient  to  vary  the  tints  of  the 
furface  ;  all  thefe  circumftances,  vying  in  luftre  with 
each  other,  and  uniting  in  the  point  to  which  every 
part  of  the  feene  is  related,  diffufe  a  peculiar  brilliancy 
over  the  whole  compofition. 

The  view  from  Kent’s  building,  is  very  different 
from  thofe  which  have  been  hitherto  deferibed.  They 
are  all  diredled  down  the  declivity  of  the  lawn.  This 
rifes  up  the  afcent  :  the  eminence  being  crowned  with 
lofty  wood,  becomes  thereby  more  confiderahle  ;  and 
the  hillocks  into  which  the  general  fall  is  broken, 

(loping  further  out  this  way  than  any  other,  they  alfo 
acquire  an  importance  which  they  had  not  before  : 
that,  particularly,  on  which  the  rotunda  is  placed, 
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feems  here  to  be  a  profound  fituation  ;  and  the  (true- 
ture  appears  to  be  properly  adapted  to  fo  open  an  ex- 
pofure.  The  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  the  contrary, 
which  commands  fuch  an  illuftrious  view,  is  itfelf  a 
retired  objeCt,  clofe  under  the  covert.  The  wood  rif- 
ing  on  the  brow,  and  defeending  down  one  fide  of  the 
hill,  is  (hewn  to  be  deep  ;  is  high,  and  feems  to  be 
higher  than  it  is.  The  lawn  too  is  extenfive  ;  and  part 
of  the  boundary  being  concealed,  it  fuggefts  the  idea 
of  a  ftill  greater  extent.  A  final!  portion  only  of  the 
lake  indeed  is  vifible  ;  but  it  is  not  here  an  object :  it 
is  a  part  of  the  fpot  ;  and  neither  termination  being 
in  fight,  it  has  no  diminutive  appearance:  if  more 
water  had  been  admitted,  it  might  have  hurt  the  cha- 
radler  of  the  place,  which  is  lober  and  temperate ; 
neither  folemn  nor  gay  ;  great  and  fimple,  but  ele¬ 
gant ;  above  rufticity,  yet  free  from  oftentation. 

Thefe  are  the  principal  feenes  on  one  fide  of  the 
gardens.  On  the  other,  clofe  to  the  lawn  before  the 
houfe,  is  the  winding  valley  abovementioned :  the 
lower  part  of  it  is  affigned  to  the  Elyfian  fields.  Thefe 
are  watered  by  a  lovely  rivulet  ;  are  very  lightfome, 
and  very  airy,  fo  thinly  are  the  trees  fcattered  about 
them  ;  are  open  at  one  end  to  more  water  and  a  lar¬ 
ger  glade  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  boundary  is  frequently 
broken  to  let  in  objects  afar  off,  which  appear  ftill 
more  diftant  from  the  manner  of  (hewing  them.  The 
entrance  is  under  a  Doric  arch,  which  coincides  with 
an  opening  among  the  trees,  and-  forms  a  kind  of 
vifta,  through  which  a  Pembroke  bridge  juft  below, 
and  a  lodge  built  like  a  caftle  in  the  park,  are  feeu  in 
a  beautiful  perfpe&ive.  That  bridge  is  at  one  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  gardens ;  the  queen’s  pillar  is  at  another  ; 
yet  both  are  vifible  from  the  fame  ftation  in  the  Elyfian 
fields  :  and  all  thefe  external  obje&s  are  unaffedtedly 
introduced,  divefted  of  their  own  appurtenances,  and 
combined  with  others  which  belong  to  the  fpot-  The 
temple  of  friendfhip  alfo  is  in  fight,  juft  without  the 
place:  and  within  it,  are  the  temples  of  ancient  vir¬ 
tue,  and  of  the  Britifh  worthies  ;  the  one  in  an  ele¬ 
vated  fituation,  the  other  low  down  in  the  valley,  and 
near  to  the  water :  both  are  decorated  with  the  effi¬ 
gies  of  thofe  who  have  been  mod  diftinguifhed  for  mi¬ 
litary,  civil,  or  literary  merit ;  and  near  to  the  former 
Hands  a  roftral  column,  facred  to  the  memory  of  cap¬ 
tain  Grenville,  who  fell  in  an  aCtion  at  fea:  by  pla¬ 
cing  here  the  meed  of  valour,  and  by  filling  thefe  fields 
with  the  reprefentations  of  thofe  who  have  deferved  beft 
of  mankind,  the  chara&er  intended  to  be  given  to  the 
fpot  is  juftly  and  poetically  expreffed  ;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  images  which  are  prefented  or  excited,  per¬ 
fectly  correfponds  with  it.  Solitude  was  never  rec¬ 
koned  among  the  charms  of  Elyfium  ;  it  has  been  al¬ 
ways  pictured  as  the  manfion  of  delight  and  of  joy  t 
and  in  this  imitation,  every  circumftance  accords  with 
that  eftablifhed  idea.  The  vivacity  of  the  ftream  which 
Hows  through  the  vale  ;  the  glimpfes  of  another  ap¬ 
proaching  to  join  it ;  the  fprightly  verdure  of  the 
green  fward,  and  every  buft  of  the  Britifh  worthies 
reflected  in  the  water ;  the  variety  of  the  trees ;  the 
lightnefs  of  the  greens  ;  their  difpofition  ;  all  of  them 
diftinCt  objeCts,  and  difperfed  over  gentle  inequalities 
of  the  ground  ;  together  with  the  multiplicity  of  ob¬ 
jeCts  both  within  and  without,  which  embellifti  and 
eulivenr  the  feene;  give  it  a  gaiety,  which  the  imagi- 
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nation  can  hardly  conceive,  or  the  heart  w!(h  to  be  Si-ttiou 
exceeded.  _  .  Garpe 

Clofe  by  this  fpot,  and  a  perfeCt  contraft  to  it,  is 
the  alder  grove ;  a  deep  recefs,  in  the  midft  of  a  (hade, 
which  the  blaze  of  noon  cannot  brighten.  The  water 
feems  to  be  a  ftagnated  pool,  eating  into  its  banks; 
and  of  a  peculiar  colour,  not  dirty  but  clouded,  and 
dimly  reflecting  the  dun  hue  of  the  horfe-chefnuts  and 
alders  which  prefs  upon  the  brink  :  the  ftems  of  the 
latter,  rrfing  in  clufters  from  the  fame  root,  bear  one 
another  down,  and  flant  over  the  W3ter.  Mifhapen 
elms  and  ragged  firs  are  frequent  in  the  wood  which 
encompaffes  the  hollow  ;  the  trunks  of  dead  trees  are 
left  Handing  amongft  them  ;  and  the  uncouth  fumach, 
and  the  yew,  with  elder,  nut,  and  holly,  compofe  the 
underwood  :  fome  limes  and  laurels  are  intermixt ;  but 
they  are  not  many  :  the  wood  is  in  general  of  the 
darkeft  greens;  and  the  foliage  is  thickened  with 
ivy,  which  not  only  twines  up  the  trees,  but  creeps  , 
alfo  over  the  falls-  of  the  ground  :  thefe  are  deep  and 
abrupt:  the  gravel- walk  is  covered  with  mofs ;  and 
a  grotto  at  the  end,  faced  with  broken  flints  and 
pebbles,  preferves,  in  the  fimplicity  of  its  materials, 
and  the  dulkinefs  of  its  colour,  all  the  character  of  its 
fituation  :  two  little  rotundas  near  it  were  better  away  ; 
one  building  is  fufficient  for  fuch  a  feene  of  folituda 
as  this,  in  which  more  circumftances  of  gloom  concur 
than  were  ever  perhaps  collected  together. 

Immediately  above  the  alder-grove  is  the  principal 
eminence  in  the  gardens.  It  is  divided  by  a  great  dip 
into  two  pinnacles;  upon  one  of  which  is  a  large  Go¬ 
thic  building.  The  fpace  before  this  ftru&ure  is  an 
extenfive  lawn  :  the  ground  on  one  fide  falls  imme¬ 
diately  into  the  dip  ;  and  the  trees  which  border  the 
lawn,  finking  with  the  ground,  the  houfe  rifes  above 
them,  and  fills  the  interval :  the  vaft  pile  feems  to  be 
ftill  larger  than  it  is  ;  for  it  is  thrown  into  perfpeCtive, 
and  between  and  above  the  heads  of  the  trees,  the 
upper  dory,  the  porticoes,  the  turrets  and  balluf- 
trades,  and  all  the  dated  roofs,  appear  in  a  noble  con- 
fufion..  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Gothic  building,  the 
ground  (lopes  down  a  long-continued  declivity  into  a 
bottom,  which  feems  to  be  perfectly  irriguous.  Divers 
dreams  wander  about  it  in  feveral  directions :  the  con¬ 
flux  of  that  which  runs  from  the  Elyfian  fields  with 
another  below  it,  is  full  in  fight ;  and  a  plain  wooden 
bridge  thrown  over  the  latter,  and  evidently  defigned 
for  a  paffage,  impofes  an  air  of  reality  on  the  river. 

Beyond  it  is  one  of  the  Doric  porticoes  which  front 
the  houfe;  but  now  it  is  alone  ;  it  (lands  on  a  little 
bank  above  the  water,  and  is  feen  under  fome  trees  at 
a  diftance  before  it :  thus  grouped,  and  thus  accom-- 
panied,  it  is  a  happy  incident,  concurring  with  many 
other  circumftances  to  diftinguiftv  this  landlkip  by  a. 
charafter  of  cheerfulnefs  and  amenity: 

From  the  Gothic  building  a  broad  walk  leads  t«; 
the  Grecian  valley,  which  is  a  feene  of  more  grandeur 
than  any  in  th&  gardens.  It  enters  them  from  the 
park,  fpreading  at  firft  to  a  confidcrable  breadth  ; 
then  winds ;  grows  narrower,  but  deeper ;  and  lofes: 
itfelf  at  laft  in  a  thicket,  behind  fome  lofty  elms,  which 
interrupt  the  fight  of  the  termination.  Lovely  woods 
and  groves  hang  all  the  way  on  the  declivities :  and 
the  open  fpace  is  broken  by  detached  trees  ;  which,, 
near  the  park,  are  cautioufly  and  fparingly.  introduced,. 
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Stflion  V.  left  the  breadth  ftiould  be  contra&ed  by  them  ;  but  as 

Garde  n.  the  valley  finks,  they  advance  more  boldly  down  the 
fides,  ftretch  acrofs  or  along  the  bottom,  and  clufter 
at  times  into  groupes  and  forms,  which  multiply  the 
varieties  of  the  larger  plantations.  Thofe  are  fometimes 
clofe  coverts,  and  fometimes  open  groves  :  the  trees 
rife  in  one  upon  high  Items,  and  feather  down  to  the 
bottom  in  another ;  and  between  them  are  Ihort  open¬ 
ings  into  the  park  or  the  gardens.  In  the  midll  of 
the  feene,  juft  at  the  bend  of  the  valley,  and  com¬ 
manding  il  on  both  Tides,  upon  a  large,  eafy,  natural 
rife,  is  placed  the  temple  of  Concord  and  Vi&ory  :  at 
one  place  its  majetlic  front  of  fix  Ionic  columns,  fup- 
porting  a  pediment  filled  with  bas  relief,  and  the  points 
of  it  crowned  with  ftatues,  faces  the  view  ;  at  another, 
the  beautiful  colonnade,  on  the  fide,  of  ten  lofty  pillars, 
retires  in  perfpe&ive.  It  is  feen  from  every  part;  and 
imprefiing  its  own  chara&er  of  dignity  on  all  around, 
it  fpreads  an  awe  over  the  whole  :  but  no  gloom,  no 
melancholy  attends  it  :  the  fenfations  it  excites  are 
rather  placid ;  but  full  of  refpeft,  admiration,  and 
folemnity:  no  water  appears  to  enliven,  no  diftant 
profped  to  enrich,  the  view  •  the  parts  of  the  feene  are 
large,  the  idea  of  it  fublime,  and  the  execution  hap¬ 
py;  it  is  independent  of  all  adventitious  circumttances, 
and  relies  on  itfelf  for  its  greatnefs. 

The  feenes  which  have  been  deferibed  are  fuch  a3 
are  moft  remarkable  for  beauty  or  chara&er ;  but  the 
gardens  contain  many  more  :  and  even  the  pbje&s  in 
thefe,  by  their  feveral  combinations,  produce  very  dif¬ 
ferent  effe&s,  within  the  diftance  fometimes  of  a  few 
paces,  from  the  unevennefs  of  the  ground,  the  variety 
of  the  plantations,  and  the  number  of  the  buildings. 
The  multiplicity  of  the  laft  has  indeed  been  often  urged 
as  an  objeftion  to  Stowe  ;  and  certainly,  when  all  are 
feen  by  a  ftranger  in  two  or  three  hours,  twenty  or 
thirty  capital  ftru&ures,  mixed  with  others  of  inferior 
note,  do  feem  too  many.  But  the  growth  of  the  wood 
every  day  weakens  the  objection,  by  concealing  them 
one  from  the  other:  each  belongs  to  a  diftind  feene; 
and  if  they  areconfidered  feparately,  at  different  times, 
and  at  leifure,  it  may  be  difficult  to  determine  which 
to  take  away.  Yet  (till  it  mutt  be  acknowledged  that 
their  frequency  deftroys  all  ideas  of  filence  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Magnificence  and  fplendor  are  the  charaderif- 
tics  of  Stowe :  it  is  like  one  of  thofe  places  celebrated 
in  antiquity,  which  were  devoted  to  the  purpofes  of 
religion,  and  filled  with  facred  groves,  hallowed  foun¬ 
tains,  and  temples  dedicated  to  feveral  deities ;  the 
refort  of  diftant  nations,  and  the  objed  of  veneration 
to  half  the  heathen  world  :  this  pomp  is,  at  Stowe, 
blended  with  beauty  ;  and  the  place  is  equally  diftin- 
guiftied  by  its  amenity  and  its  grandeur. 

In  the  midft  of  fo  much  embellifhment  as  may  be 
introduced  into  this  fpecies  of  garden,  a  plain  field,  or 
a  (heep-walk,  i3  fometimes  an  agreeable  relief,  and 
even  wilder  feenes  may  occafionally  be  admitted.  Thefe 
indeed  are  not  properly  parts  of  a  garden,  but  they 
may  be  comprehended  within  the  verge  of  it ;  and  their 
proximity  to  the  more  ornamented  feenes  is  at  leaft  a 
convenience,  that  the  tranfition  from  the  one  to  the 
Other  may  be  eafy,  and  the  change  always  in  our  op¬ 
tion.  For  though  a  fpdt  in  the  higheft  ftate  of  im¬ 
provement  be  a  neceffary  appendage  to  a  feat;  yet,  in 
a  place  which  is  perfect,  other  charaders  will  not  be 
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wanting:  if  they  cannot  be  had  on  a  large  fcale,  they  SedHon  VT. 
are  acceptable  on  a  fmaller ;  and  fo  many  circum-  Seasons. 
llances  are  common  to  all,  that  they  may  often  be  in- 
termixed ;  they  may  always  border  on  each  other. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  the  Seafons. 

To  every  view  belongs  a  light  which  fliews  it  to 
advantage  :  every  feene  and  every  objed  is  in  its 
higheft  beauty  only  at  particular  hours  of  the  day; 
and  every  place  is,  by  its  fituation  or  its  character, 
peculiarly  agreeable  in  certain  months  of  the  year. 

The  feafons  thus  become  fubjeds  of  confideration  in 
gardening;  and  when  feveral  of  thofe  circumftances 
which  diftinguilh  a  fpot  more  at  one  time  than  ano¬ 
ther  happen  to  concur,  it  will  often  be  worth  the 
while  to  add  to  their  number,  and  to  exclude  fuch  as 
do  not  agree  with  them,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  g g 

ftrengthen  their  effect  at  that  particular  time.  Dif-  Occafional 
ferent  parts  may  thus  be  adapted  to  different  feafons,  effects, 
and  each  in  its  turn  will  be  in  perfedion.  But  if  the 
place  will  not  allow  of  fuch  a  fucceffion,  (till  occafional 
effefts  may  often  be  fecured  and  improved,  without  pre¬ 
judice  to  the  feene  when  they  are  paft,  and  without 
affedation  while  they  continue. 

The  temple  of  Concord  and  Vidory  at  Stowe  has 
been  mentioned  as  one  of  the  nobleft  objeds  that  ever 
adorned  a  garden  :  but  there  is  a  moment  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  in  Angular  beauty.  The  fetting  fun  fhines  on 
the  long  colonnade  which  faces  the  well :  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  building  are  darkened  by  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  wood  :  the  pillars  rife  at  different  heights  out  of 
the  obfeurity;  fome  of  them  are  nearly  overfpread 
with  it,  fome  are  chequered  with  a  variety  of  teints, 
and  others  illuminated  almoft  down  to  their  bafes. 

The  light  is  gently  foftened  off  by  the  rotundity  of 
the  columns;  but  it  fpreads  in  broad  gleams  upon  the 
wall  within  them  ;  and  pours  full  and  without  inter¬ 
ruption  on  all  the  entablature,  diftindly  marking 
every  dentil.  On  the  ftatues  which  adorn  the  feveral 
points  of  the  pediment,  a  deep  fhade  is  contrafted  to 
fplendor:  the  rays  of  the  fun  linger  on  the  fide  of  the 
temple  long  after  the  front  is  overcaft  with  the 
fober  hue  of  evening  ;  and  they  tip  the  upper  branches 
of  the  trees,  or  glow  in  the  openings  bttween  them, 
while  the  (hadows  lengthen  acrofs  the  Grecian  val¬ 
ley. 

Such  an  occafional  effed,  however  tranfient,  is  fo 
exquifitely  beautiful,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  to 
negled  it.  Others  may  be  produced  at  feveral  hours 
of  the  day;  and  the  difpofition  of  the  buildings,  of 
the  ground,  the  water,  and  the  plantations,  may  often 
be  accommodated  to  fu.pport  them.  There  are  alfo 
occafional  effects  in  certain  months,  or  only  weeks,  of 
the  year,  arifing  from  fome  particular  bloom,  fome 
ocupation  then  carrying  on,  or  other  incident,  which 
may  fo  far  deferve  attention  as  to  recommend  a  choice 
and  arrangement  of  objeds,  which  at  that  time  will 
improve  the  compofition,  though  at  another  they  may 
have  no  extraordinary  merit.  g7 

Besides  thefe  tranfitory  effeds^  there  are  others  Of  diffe- 
which  may  be  defined  and  produced  with  more  exad-  rrnt.  p*,rts 
uefs,  which  are  fixed  to  ftated  periods,  and  have  cer-  0  1  e  *7* 
tain  properties  belonging  to  them.  Some  fpecies  and 
fituations  of  objeds  are  in  themfelves  adapted  tp  re¬ 
ceive  or  to  make  the  .iinpreifions  which  charaderize 
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.  the  principal  parts  of  the  day:  their  fplendor,  their 
•  fobriety,  and  other  peculiarities,  recommend  orproliibit 
~  them  upon  different  occafions.  The  fame  confidera- 
tions  direct  the  choice  alfo  of  their  appendages;  and 
in  confequence  of  a  judicious  affemblage  and  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fuch  as  are  proper  for  the  purpofe,  the  fpirit 
of  the  morning,  the  excefs  of  noon,  or  the  temperance 
of  evening,  may  be  improved  or  correfted  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  fcene  to  the  feafon. 

In  a  morning ,  the  frelhnefs  of  the  air  allays  the  force 
of  the  fun-beams,  and  their  brightnefs  is  free  from 
glare :  the  moll  fplendid  objefts  do  not  offend  the  eye, 
nor  fuggeft  the  idea  of  heat  in  its  extreme ;  but  they 
correfpond  with  the  glitter  of  the  dew  which  be- 
fpangles  all  the  produce  of  the  earth,  and  with  the 
cheerfulnefs  diffufed  over  the  whole  face  of  the  creation. 
A  variety  of  buildings  may  therefore  be  introduced  to 
enliven  the  view :  their  colour  may  be  the  pureft  white, 
without  danger  of  excefs,  though  they  face  the  eaftern 
fun;  and  thofe  which  are  in  other  afpefts  Ihould  be  fo 
contrived,  that  their  turrets,  their  pinnacles,  or  other 
points,  may  catch  glances  of  the  rays,  and  contribute 
to  illuminate  the  fcene.  The  trees  ought  in  general 
to  be  of  the  lighteft  greens,  and  fo  fituated  as  not  to 
darken  much  of  the  landlkip  by  the  length  of  their 
fhadows.  Vivacity  in  the  dreams,  and  tranfparency 
in  a  lake,  are  more  important  at  this  than  at  any 
other  hour  of  the  day :  and  an  open  expofure  is  com¬ 
monly  the  moft  delightful,  both  for  the  effedt  of 
particular  obje&s,  and  the  general  chara&er  of  the 
fcene. 

At  noon ,  every  expedient  ihould  be  ufed  to  correct 
the  excefs  of  the  feafon.  The  ihades  are  fliortened, 
they  muff  therefore  be  thick ;  but  open  plantations 
are  generally  preferable  to  a  clofe  covert :  they  afford 
a  paffage,  or  at  lead;  admittance  to  the  air ;  which, 
tempered  by  the  coolnefs  of  the  place,  foft  to  the 
touch,  and  refreihing  at  once  to  all  the  fenfes,  renders 
the  ihade  a  delightful  climate,  not  a  mere  refuge  from 
heat.  Groves,  even  at  a  diftance,  fuggeft  the  ideas 
which  they  realize  on  the  fpot ;  and,  by  multiplying 
the  appearances,  improve  the  fenfations  of  relief  from 
the  extremity  of  the  weather.  Grottos,  caves,  and  cells, 
are  on  the  fame  account  agreeable  circumftances  in  a 
fequeftered  recefs;  and  though  the  chill  within  be 
hardly  ever  tolerable,  the  eye  catches  only  an  idea  of 
coolnefs  from  the  fight  of  them.  Other  buildings 
ought  in  general  to  be  caft  into  ihade,  that  the  glare 
of  the  refle&ion  from  them  may  be  obfeured.  The 
large  expanfe  of  a  lake  i3  alfo  too  dazzling:  but  a 
broad  river  moving  gently,  and  partially  darkened 
with  ihadow,  is  very  refreihing ;  more  fo  perhaps  than 
a  little  rill,  for  the  vivacity  of  the  latter  rather  dif- 
turbs  the  repofe  which  generally  prevails  at  mid -day. 
Every  breeze  then  is  ftill ;  the  reflexion  of  an  afpen- 
leaf  fcarccly  trembles  on  the  water;  the  animals  remit 
their  fearch  of  food,  and  man  ceafes  from  his  labour; 
the  fteam  of  heat  feems  to  opprefs  all  the  faculties  of 
the  mind,  and  all  the  adlive  powers  of  the  body;  and 
any  very  lively  motion  difeompofes  the  languor  in 
which  we  then  delight  to  Indulge.  To  hear,  there¬ 
fore,  the  murmurs  of  a  brook  purling  underneath  a 
thicket,  or  the  echo  of  falling  waters  through  a  wood, 
is  more  agreeable  than  the  fight  of  a  current;  the  idea 
conveyed  by  the  found  is  free  from  any  agitation: 
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but  if  no  other  ftream  than  a  rill  can  be  introduced,  Sedtion  Vt.P 
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the  refrefliment  which  attends  the  appearance  of  water 
muft  not  be  denied  to  the  fcene. 

In  the  evening,  all  fplendor  fades :  no  buildings 
glare  ;  no  water  dazzles.  The  calmnefe  of  a  lake  luits 
the  quiet  of  the  time:  the  light  hovers  there,  and 
prolongs  the  duration  of  day.  An  open  reach  of  a 
river  has  a  fimilar,  though  a  fainter,  effedt  ;  and  a  con¬ 
tinued  ftream  all  expofed,  preferves  the  laft  rays  of 
the  fun  along  the  whole  length  of  its  courfe,  to  beau¬ 
tify  the  landlkip :  but  a  brifk  current  is  not  fo  con¬ 
fident  as  a  lake  with  the  tranquillity  of  evening.  And 
other  objects  fhonld  in  general  conform  to  the  temper 
of  the  time.  Buildings  of  a  dufky  hue  are  moft  agree¬ 
able  to  it:  but  a  very  particular  effeft  from  a  fetting 
fun  will  recommend  thofe  of  a  brighter  colour  ;  and 
they  may  alfo  be  fometimes  nfed,  among  other  means, 
to  corredt  the  uniformity  of  twilight.  No  contraft  of 
light  and  (hade  can  then  be  produced :  but  if  the 
plantations,  which  by  their  fituation  are  the  firft  to  be 
obfeured,  be  of  the  darkeft  greens,  if  the  buildings 
which  have  a  weftern  afpedl  be  of  a  light  colour,  and 
if  the  management  of  the  lawn3  and  the  water  be 
adapted  to  the  fame  purpofe,  a  diverfity  of  tints 
will  be  preferved  long  after  the  greater  effedls  are 
faded. 


THEdelight3, however, ofthemorningandeveningare  Of  the  fca- 
confined  toafew  months  of  the  year;  at  other  times,  two  fons  vf  die' 
or  three  hours  before,  and  as  much  after,  noon,  are  all  year* 
that  are  pleafant ;  and  even  then  the  heat  is  feldom  fo 
extreme  as  to  require  relief  from  its  excefs.  The  dif- 
tindlions,  therefore,  between  the  three  parts  of  the  day 
may  in  general  be  reckoned  among  the  charadteriftics 
of  fummer.  The  occafional  effedls  which  by  the  pofi- 
fition  of  objedts  may  occur  at  any  hour,  are  common 
to  all  the  feafons  of  the  year:  and  fuch  as  arife  from 
the  accidental  colours  of  plants,  though  they  are  more 
frequent  and  more  beautiful  in  one  feafon  than  ano¬ 
ther,  yet  exift  in  all ;  and  very  agreeable  groupes  may 
be  formed  by  an  affemblage  of  them.  A  degree  of 
importance  may  be  given  even  to  the  flowers  of  a  bor¬ 
der,  if,  inftead  of  being  indiferiminately  mixed,  they 
are  arranged  according  to  their  heights,  their  fizes, 
and  their  colours,  fo  as  to  difplay  their  beauties,  and 
to  blend  or  contraft  their  varieties  to  the  greateft  ad¬ 
vantage.  The  bloom  of  fhrubs  differs  from  that  of 
flowers  only  in  the  fcale;  and  the  tints  occafioned  by 
the  hue  of  the  berry,  the  foliage,  or  the  bark,  are 
fometimes  little  inferior  to  bloom.  By  colledling  into 
one  fpot  fuch  plants  as  have  at  the  fame  time  their  ac¬ 
cidental  colours,  confiderable  effedls  may  be  produced 
from  the  concurrence  of  many  little  caufes. 

Thofe  which  arife  from  bloom  are  the  moft  linking, 
and  the  moft  certain  ;  and  they  abound  chiefly  in  the 
fpring.  Bloom  is  a  charadleriftic  of  the  feafon  ;  and  a 
villa  near  town,  which  is  defigned  principally  for  that 
time  of  the  year,  is  not  adapted  to  its  ufe  if  tpi* 
property  be  not  amply  provided  for.  In  fuch  a  place, 
therefore,  Ihrubberies,  with  an  intermixture  of  flowers, 
are  peculiarly  proper.  In  the  fummer-months,  a  bor¬ 
der  between  the  thicket,  and  the  greenfward,  breaks 
the  connexion,  and  deftroys  the  greater  effedl :  it 
ought  not  to  be  then  introduced,  except  to  enliven 
fmall  fpots,  and"  as  the  belt  fpecies  of  parterre.  But 
in  the  fpring,  the  thicket  is  hardly  formed :  its  prin- 
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ISeftion  VT.  cipal  beauty  is  bloom ;  and  flowers  before  or  among 

‘...’easons.  tiie  fllrub3,  are  agreeable  to  the  chara&er  of  the  fea- 
fou.  An  orchard,  which,  at  other  times,  is  unsight¬ 
ly,  is  then  delightful  ;  and,  if  a  farm  joins  to  the  gar¬ 
den,  (hould  not  be  forgotten.  But  evergreens  appear 
in  general  to  great  difadvantage.  Moft  of  them  have 
a  ruffet  or  a  dark  hue,  which  fuffers  by  being  conftraft- 
ed  to  the  lively  verdure  of  the  young  fhoots  on  the 
deciduous  trees.  That  verdure  is,  however,  fo  light, 
and  fo  univerfal,  that  effefts,  from  a  mixture  of  greens, 
can  feldom  be  produced;  and  thofe  which  depend  on 
a  depth  of  Shade  will  often  be  difappointed.  But  build¬ 
ings,  views  of  water,  and  whatever  tends  to  animate 
the  feene,  accord  with  the  feafon  ;  which  is  full  of 
youth  and  vigour,  frefh  and  fprightly,  brightened  by 
the  verdnre  of  the  herbage  and  the  woods,  gay  with 
blofloms  and  flowers,  and  enlivened  by  the  fongs  of 
the  birds  in  all  their  variety,  from  the  rude  joy  of  the 
Iky-lark,  to  the  delicacy  of  the  nightingale. 

lxifummer ,  both  the  buildings  and  the  water  are  a- 
greeable,  not  as  objects  only,  but  alfo  as  circuinllan- 
ces  of  refrefhment  ;  the  pleafantnefs,  therefore,  of  the 
rooms  in  the  former,  of  the  feats  and  the  walks  near 
the  latter,  is  to  be  regarded.  The  plantations  alfo 
fhould  be  calculated  at  lead  as  much  for  places  of  re¬ 
treat,  as  for  ornaments  of  the  view;  and  a  continua¬ 
tion  of  (hade  be  preferved,  with  very  few  and  fhort  in¬ 
terruptions,  through  all  the  parts  of  the  garden.  Com¬ 
munications  by  gravel  walks  are  of  lefs  confeqiience  : 
they  do  not  fugged  that  idea  of  utility  which  attends 
them  in  winter  or  autumn  ;  and  their  colour,  which 
in  fpring  is  a  lively  contrad  to  the  verdure  through 
which  it  winds,  is  in  the  intemperate  blaze  of  a  fum- 
mer  day  glaring  and  painful.  They  fhould,  there¬ 
fore,  be  concealed  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  and  the  other 
considerations  which  belong  to  the  noon-tide  hour 
fhould  be  particularly  attended  to,  at  the  fame  time 
that  the  delights  of  the  morning  and  the  evening  are 
alfo  liberally  provided  for.  But,  exclufive  of  all  fuch 
incidental1  circumdances,  the  feenes  of  nature  in  gene¬ 
ral  appear  at  this  feafon  to  the  greated  advantage : 
though  the  bloom  of  the  fpring  be  faded,  and  the  ver¬ 
dure  of  the  herbage  may  be  fometime3  affe&ed  by 
drought  ;  yet  the  richnefs  of  the  produce  of  the  earth, 
and  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage  in  the  woods;  the  fen - 
fations  of  refrediment,  added  to  the  beauty  of  water  ; 
the  ideas  of  enjoyment  which  accompany  the  fight  of 
every  grove,  of  every  building,  and  every  deligbtfuf 
fpot ;  the  chara&ers  of  rocks,  heightened  by  their 
appendages,  and  unallayed  by  any  difconfohte  reflec¬ 
tions;  the  connexion  of  the  ground  with  the  planta¬ 
tions,  the  permanency  of  every  teint,  and  the  certain¬ 
ty  of  every  effeft  ;  all  concur,  in  dimmer,  to  raife  the 
feveral  compofitions  to  their  highed  date  of  perfec¬ 
tion. 

But  maturity  ts  always  immediately  fucceeded  by  de¬ 
cay  :  flowers  bloom  and  fade ;  fruits  ripen  and  rot ; 
the  grafs  fprings  and  withers  ;  and  the  foliage  of  the 
woods  (hoots,  thickens,  and  falls.  In  the  latter 
months  of  autumn ,  all  nature  is  on  the  decline;  ft  is 
a  comfortlefs  feafon  :  not  a  bloflom  is  left  on  the 
Ihrubs  or  the  trees  ;  and  the  few  flowers  which  dill 
remain  in  the  borders,  dripping  with  wet,  and  ficken- 
ing  even  as  they  blow,  feem  hardly  to  furvive  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  which  are  (hovelling  beneath  them.  But 
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the  change  of  the  leaf  precedes  the  fall;  and  thence  Seftion  VT. 
refults  a  variety  of  colours,  fuperior  to  any  which  the®EAS0KS* 
fpring  or  the  fnmmer  can  bead  of.  To  (hew  and  to  ~ 
improve  that  variety  (liould  be  principally  attended  to, 
in  a  place,  fuch  as  a  fporting  feat,  which  is  frequent¬ 
ed  only  in  autumn.  It  appears  to  advantage,  whene¬ 
ver  the  furface  of  a  wood  can  be  commanded  ;  and  it 
may  be  produced  to  a  confiderable  degree,  even  in  a 
(hrubbery,  if  the  plants  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  rife  in 
gradation  one  behind  another.  By  obferving  the  tints 
which  the  leaves  affumewhen  they  change,  the  choice 
may  be  directed  to  the  improvement  of  their  variety  ; 
and  by  attending  to  the  times  when  they  fall,  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  thefe  tranfitory  beauties  may  be  provided, 
from  the  carried  to  the  latefl  in  the  feafon.  Many 
Ihrubs  and  trees  are  at  this  time  alfo  covered  with  ber¬ 
ries,  which  furnifh  dill  further  varieties  of  colour; 
both  evergreens  and  deciduous  plants  abound  with 
them  ;  and  the  verdure  of  the  former  is  befides  a  wel¬ 
come  fubftitute  to  that  which  is  daily  fading  away. 

Open  buildings,  airy  groves,  views  of  water,  and  the 
other  delights  of  fnmmer,  now  lofe  their  charms  ;  and 
more  homely  circumftances  of  comfort  and  convenience 
are  preferable  to  all  their  beauties. 

A  place  which  is  the  refidence  of  a  family  all  the 
year  is  very  defective,  if  fome  portion  of  it  be  not  fet 
apart  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  fine  day,  for  air,  and  ex- 
ercife,  in  winter.  To  fuch  a  fpot  (helter  is  abfolutely 
eflential;  and  evergreens  being  the  thicked  covert,  are 
therefore  the  bed  :  their  verdure  alfo  is  then  agreeable 
to  the  eye;  and  they  may  be  arranged  fo  as  to  pro¬ 
duce  beautiful  mixtures  of  greens,  with  more  certain¬ 
ty  than  deciduous  trees,  and  with  almod  equal  varie¬ 
ty  :  they  may  be  colle&ed  into  a  wood  ;  and  through 
that  wood  gravel-walks  may  be  led,  along  openings  of 
a  confiderable  breath,  free  from  large  trees  which 
would  intercept  the  rays  of  the  fun,  and  winding  in 
fnch  a  manner  as  to  avoid  any  draft  of  wind,  from 
whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  But  when  a  retreat  at 
all  times  is  thus  fecured,  other  fpots  may  be  adapted 
only  to  occafional  purpofes;  and  be  (heltered  towards 
the  north  or  the  ead  on  one  hand,  while  they  are  open 
to  the  fun  on  the  other.  The  few  hours  of  cheerful- 
nefs  and  warmth  which  its  beams  afford  are  fo  valu¬ 
able,  as  to  judify  the  facrifice  even  of  the  principles 
of  beauty  to  the  enjoyment  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
no  obje&ions  of  fameuefs  or  formality  can  prevail  a- 
gaind  the  pleafantnefs  of  a  draight  walk,  under  a  thick 
hedge  or  a  fouth  wall.  The  eye  may,  however,  be  di¬ 
verted  from  the  fltreen,  by  a  border  before  it,  where 
the  aconite  and  the  fnowdrop,  the  crocus  and  hepati- 
ca,  brought  forward  by  the  warmth  of  the  fituation, 
will  be  welcome  harbingers  of  fpring  ;  and  on  the  op- 
polite  fide  of  the  walk,  little  tufts  of  lauruftines,  and 
of  variegated  evergreens,  may  be  planted.  The  fpot 
thus  enlivened  by  a  variety  of  colours,  and  even  a  de¬ 
gree  of  bloom,  may  be  dill  further  improved  by  a 
green-houfe.  The  entertainment  which  exotics  afford 
peculiarly  belongs  to  this  part  of  the  year;  and  if  a- 
mougd  them  be  interfperfed  fome  of  our  earlied 
flowers,  they  will  there  blow  before  their  time,  and  an¬ 
ticipate  the  gaiety  of  the  feafon  which  is  advancing- 
The  walk  may  alfo  lead  to  the  doves,  where  the  cli¬ 
mate  and  the  plants  are  always  the  fame.  And  the 
kitchen-garden  (hould  not  be  far  off ;  for  that  is  never 
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quite  deftitute  of  produce,  and  always  an  a&ive  fcene  : 
the  appearance  of  bufinefs  is  alone  engaging;  and  the 
occupations  there  are  an  earneft  of  the  happier feafons 
to  which  they  are  preparative.  By  thefe  expedients 
even  the  winter  may  be  rendered  cheerful  in  a  place, 
where  Ihelter  is  provided  againft  all  but  the  bittereft 
inclemencies  of  the  iky,  and  agreeable  objefts  and  in- 
terefting  amufements  are  contrived  for  every  hour  of 
tolerable  weather. 

To  conclude  i  Whatever  contributes  to  render  the 
fcenes  of  nature  delightful,  is  amongft  the  fubjefts  of 
gardening;  and  animate  as  well  as  inanimate  objefts, 
are  circumftances  of  beauty  or  chara&er.  Several  of 
thefe  have  been  occafionally  mentioned  ;  others  will 
readily  occur;  and  nothing  is  unworthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  a  gardener,  which  can  tend  to  improve  his  com- 
poiitions,  whether  by  immediate  effe&s,  or  by  fuggeft- 
ing  a  train  of  pleafing  ideas.  The  whole  range  of  na¬ 
ture  is  open  to  him,  from  the  parterre  to  the  foreft; 
and  whatever  is  agreeable  to  the  fenfesor  the  imagina¬ 
tion,  he  may  appropriate  to  the  fpot  he  is  to  improve; 
it  is  a  part  of  his  bufinefs  to  colledt  into  one  place,  the 
delights  which  are  generally  difperfed  thro’  different 
fpecie3  of  country. 

But  in  this  application,  the  genius  of  the  place  mull 
always  be  particularly  confidered:  to  force  it,  is  hazard¬ 
ous  ;  and  an  attempt  to  contradift  it,  is  always  unfuc- 
cefsful,  The  beauties  peculiar  to  one  charafter,  can¬ 
not  be  transferred  to  its  oppofite  :  even  where  the 
chara&erp  are  the  fame,  it  is  difficult  to  copy  dire&ly 

GAR 

GARDINER  (Stephen),  bifhop  of  Winchefter, 
and  lord  chancellor  of  England,  born  at  Bury  St  Ed- 
.  munds  in  Suffolk,  natural  fon  to  Richard  Woodville, 
brother  to  queen  Elizabeth  wife  to  Edward  IV.  was 
learned  in  the  canon  and  civil  laws,  and  in  divinity.  He 
figned  the  divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Katharine  of 
Spain  ;  abjured  the  pope’s  Supremacy  ;  and  writ  Deve- 
ra  et  fcrlfa  obedientia ,  in  behalf  of  the  king :  yet  in 
Edward's  reign  he  oppofed  the  reformation,  and  was 
punifhed  with  imprifoument ;  but  queen  Mary  coming 
to  the  throne,  fhe  enlarged  him.  He  drew  up  the  ar¬ 
ticles  of  marriage  between  the  queen  and  Philip  of 
Spain,  which  were  very  advantageous  to  England.  He 
was  violent  againft  the  reformers ;  but  on  his  death¬ 
bed  was  diffatisfied  with  his  life,  and  often  repeated 
thefe  words  :  Erravi  cum  Petro,  fed  non  flsvi  cum  Pe¬ 
tra.  He  died  in  1555. 

GARGARISM,  (from  ?«*>%<?«,  ««  to  wafh  the 
mouth  a  gargle.  Its  ufe  is  for  wafhing  the 
mouth  and  throat  with,  when  inflammations,  ulcera¬ 
tions,  &c.  are  there.  A  fmall  quantity  may  be  ta¬ 
ken  into  the  mouth,  and  moved  brifkly  about,  and  then 
fpit  out;  or  if  the  patient  cannot  do  this  to  any  advan¬ 
tage,  the  liquor  may  be  injefted  by  a  fyringe.  When 
gargles  are  required,  their  ufe  fhould  be  more  frequent¬ 
ly  repeated  than  is  done  in  common  pra&ice. 

GARLAND,  a  fort  of  chaplet  made  of  flowers, 
feathers,  and  fometimes  precious  ftones,  worn  on  the 
head,  in  manner  of  a  crown.— -The  word  is  formed  of 
the  French  guirlande ,  and  that  of  the  barbarous  Latin 
garlanda,  or  Italian  ghirlanda.  Menage  traces  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  gyrus,  through  gyrulus ,  to  gyrulare,  gyrlan - 


from  the  one  into  the  other  ;  and  by  endeavouring  to  Conclufite 
produce  a  refemblance  of  a  fcene  which  is  juftly  ad- 
mired,  the  proper  advantages  of  the  place  are  often 
neglected  for  an  imitation  much  inferior  the  original. 

The  excellence  of  the  latter  probably  depends  on  the 
happy  application  of  the  circumftances  to  the  fubjedt ; 
and  the  fubjedts  of  both  are  never  cxadtly  alike.  The 
art  of  gardening,  therefore,  is  not  to  be  ftudied  in  thofe 
fpots  only  where  it  has  been  exercifed  ;  though  they 
are  in  this  country  very  numerous,  and  very  various. 

Yet  all  together  they  contain  but  a  fmall  proportion  of 
the  beauties  which  nature  exhibits :  and  unlefs  the  gar¬ 
dener  has  ftored  his  mind  with  ideas  from  the  infinite 
variety  of  the  country  at  large,  he  will  feel  the  want 
of  that  number  which  is  neceflary  for  choice  ;  he  will 
have  none  ready  to  -apply  to  the  fnbjedf  immediately 
before  him  ;  and  will  be  reduced  to  copy  aq  imitation. 

But  improved  places  are  of  Angular  ufe  to  diredt  the 
judgment  in  the  choice,  and  the  combinations,  of  the 
beauties  of  nature :  an  extenfive  knowledge  of  them 
is  to  be  acquired  in  the  country  where  they  cafually 
occur ;  difeernment  of  their  excellencies,  and  a  tafte  for 
the  difpofition  of  them,  is  to  be  formed  in  places  where 
they  have  been  feledled,  and  arranged  with  defign. 

For  the  particular  Operations  in  Gardening,  fee 
Planting,  Pruning,  Grafting,  Inoculating, 
KiTCHZu-Garden,  Orchard,  Green -Houfe,  Hot- 
Houfe ,  Inarching,  Espalier,  &c.  and  the  culture 
and  management  of  different  plants  under  their  refpec- 
tive  names. 
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dum,  ghirlandum ,  and  at  length  ghirlanda  and  gtiir -  Garlam 
lande;  fo  that  guirlande  and  garland  are  defeended  in  r  ® 
the  fixth  or  feventh  degree  from  gyrus. — Hicks  rejedts  amel 
this  derivation,  and  brings  the  word  from  gardel  han - 
da,  which  in  the  northern  languages  fignify  a  nofe - 
gay  artfully  wrought  with  the  hand. 

Garland  alfo  denotes  ornaments  of  flowers,  fruits, 
and  leaves,  intermixed  ;  anciently  much  ufed  at  the 
gates  of  temples,  where  feafts  and  folemn  rejoicings 
were  held  ;  or  at  any  other  place  where  marks  of  pub¬ 
lic  joy  or  gaiety  were  required,  as  at  triumphal  arches, 
tournaments,  &c. 

GARLIC.  See  Allium. 

GARNET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  beautiful  gem, 
of  a  red  colour,  with  an  admixture  of  blue. 


%  When  pure  and  free  from  blemiftie3,  it  is  little  infe¬ 
rior,  in  appearance,  to  the  oriental  ruby,  tho’  only  of* 
a  middle  degree  of  hardnefs  between  the  fapphire  and 
common  cryftal.  It  is  found,  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin’s  head  to  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Among  our  lapidaries  and  jewellers,  genuine  garnets 
are  known  by  different  names  according  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  colour,  i.  The  garnet,  Amply  fo 
called,  is  the  fineft  and  moll  valuable  kind,  being  of 
a  very  deep  blood-red,  with  a  faint  admixture  of 
blue.  2.  The  rock-ruby,  a  name  very  improperly  gi¬ 
ven  to  the  garnet,  when  it  is  of  a  very  ftrong  but  not 
deep  red,  and  has  a  fairer  caft  of  the  blue  :  this  is  a 
very  beautiful  gem.  3.  The  forane  or  ferain  garnet ; 
that  of  a  yet  brighter  red,  approaching  to  the  colour 
of  native  cinnabar,  with  a  faint  blue  tinge.  4.  The 
almandine,  a  garnet  only  a  little  paler  than  that  called 


Garnet 

I  II  , 

Garrick. 
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the  rock -ruby. 

.  Garnets  are  very  properly  diftinguifhed  into  the  o- 
_  riental  and  occidental  kinds,  as  being  found  in  Europe 
as  well  as  the  Eaft  Indies.  The  oriental  ones  are  prin¬ 
cipally  brought  from  Calicut,  Cananor,  and  Cambay  ; 
and  the  European  ones  are  common  in  Italy,  Hungary, 
and  Bohemia. 

Some  authors  have  fnppofed  the  deeper-coloured 
garnet  to  be  the  fame  with  the  carbuncle  of  the  an¬ 
cients  :  from  which  it  really  differs ;  fince,  on  recei¬ 
ving  the  fun's  beams,  it  never  gives  fo  true  a  fire-colour 
as  the  carbuncle. 

Garnet -Colour.  To  give  this  colour  to  glafs,  the 
workmen  take  equal  quantities  of  cryftal  and  Rochet- 
ta  fritt ;  and  to  every  hundred  weight  of  this  mixture 
they  add  a  pound  of  mangaiiefe,  and  a  pound  of  pre¬ 
pared  zaffre :  thefe  are  to  be  powdered  feparately, 
then  mixed  and  added  by  degrees  to  the  fritt  while  in 
the  furnace  :  great  care  is  to  be  taken  to  mix  the  man- 
ganefe  and  zaffre  very  perfe&ly ;  and  when  the  mat¬ 
ter  has  ftood  24  hours  in  fufioii,  it  may  be  worked. 

To  imitate  Garnets.  The  making  the  counterfeit 
garnet  in  pafte  is  done  as  follows. — Take  prepared  cry¬ 
ftal  two  ounces,  common  red-lead  fix  ounces,  manga- 
nefe  16  grains,  zaffre  three  grains;  mix  all  well,  put 
them  into  a  crucible,  cover  it  with  lute,  and  fet  it  in 
a  potter’s  kiln  for  24  hours.  Or  take  cryftal  two  oun¬ 
ces,  mttiium  five  ounces  and  a  half,  manganefe  15 
grains,  zaffre  four  grains :  mix  them  well  together  5  ana 
let  all  be  baked,  m  a  pot  well  luted,  in  a  potter’s  kiln 
24  hours. 

GARONNE,  a  large  ’river  of  France,  which  ta¬ 
king  its  rife  in  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  runs  north  - 
weft  by  the  city  of  Tholoufe,  divides  the  provinces  of 
Guienne  and  Gafcony,  and,  vifiting  the  city  of  Bour- 
deaux,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Bafcay,  about  60  miles 
below  that  city.  It  lias  alfo  a  communication  with 
the  Mediterranean,  by  means  of  the  royal  canal  of 
Lewis  XIV.  The  tide  flows  up  this  river  20  miles 
above  Bonrdeaux. 

GARRICK  (David),  Efq;  the  great  Rofci us  of 
this  age  and  country,  who  for  near-40  years  hath  Ihone 
the  brighteft  luminary  in  the  hemifphere  of  the  ftage,  was 
born  at  the  Angel  Inn  at  Hereford,  in  the  year  1716. 
His  father,  Captain  Peter  Garrick,  was  a  French  re¬ 
fugee,  and  had  a  troop  of  horfe  which  were  then  quar¬ 
tered  in  that  city.  Tills  rank  he  maintained  in  the  ar¬ 
my  for  feveral  years,  and  had  a  majority  at  the  time  of 
his  death ;  that  event,  however,  prevented  him  from 
ever  enjoying  it.  Mr  Garrick  received  the  firft  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education  at  the  frec-fchool  at  Litchfield; 
which  he  afterwards  completed  at  Rochefter,  under 
the  celebrated  Mr  Colfon,  fince  mathematical  profeffor 
at  Cambridge.  Dr  Johrtfon  and  he  were  fellow-ftn- 
dents  at  the  fame  fchool;  and  it  is  a  curious  fa&,  that 
thefe  two  celebrated  geniufes  came  up  to  London,  with 
the  intention  of  pufhing  themfelves  into  aftive  life,  in 
the  fame  coach.  On  the  9th  of  March  1736,  he  was 
entered  at  the  honourable  fociety  of  Lincoln’s-Inn. 
The  ftudy  of  the  law,  however,  lie  foon  quitted  ; 
and  followed  for  fonae  time  the  employment  of  a 
wine-merchant  :  but  that  too  difgufting  him,  he  gave 
way  at  laft  to  the  irrefiftible  bias  of  his  mind,  and 
joined  a  travelling  company  of  comedians  at  Ipfwich  in 
Suffolk,  where  he  went  by  the  name  of  Lyddel.  Ha.- 
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ving  in  this  poor  fchool  of  Apollo  got  fome  acquain- 
rance  with  the  theatric  3rt,  he  burft  at  once  upon  the 
world,  in  the  year  1 740-1,  in  all  the  1  nitre  of  perfec¬ 
tion,  at  the  little  theatre  in  Goodman’s  Fields,  then 
under  the  direftion  of  Henry  Giffard. 

The  character  he  firft  performed  was  Richard  the 
Third  ;  in  which,  like  the  fun  burfting  from  behind  a 
cloud,  he  difplayed,  in  the  eailieft  dawn,  a  fomewhat 
more  than  meridian  brightnefs.  His  excellence  dazzled 
and  aftoniihed every  one;  and  the  feeing  a  young  man, 
in  no  more  than  his  24th  year,  and  a  novice  in  reality 
to  the  ftage,  reaching  at  one  Angle  ftepto  that  height 
of  perfection  which  maturity  of  years  and  long  practi¬ 
cal  experience  had  not  been  able  to  beftow  on  the  then 
capital  performers  of  the  Englilh  ftage,  was  a  phe¬ 
nomenon  that  could  not  but  become  the  objeft  of  uni- 
verfal  fpeculation  and  of  as  univerfal  admiration.  The 
theatres  at  the  weft  end  of  the  town  were  deferted  ; 
Goodman’s  Fields,  from  being,  the  rendezvous  of  citi¬ 
zens  and  citizens  wives  alone,  became  the  refort  of  all 
ranks  of  men  ;  and  Mr  Garrick  continued  toatft  till  the 
clofe  of  the  feafon. 

Having  very  advantageous  terms  offered  him  for  the 
performing  in  Dublin  during  fome  part  of  the  fummer 
(1741),  he  went  over  thither,  where  he  found  the 
fame  juft  homage  paid  to  his  merit  which  he  had  recei¬ 
ved  from  his  own  countrymen.  To  the  fervice  of  the 
latter,  however,  he  efteemed  liimfelf  more  immediate¬ 
ly  bound  ;  and  therefore,  in  the  enfuing  winter,  en¬ 
gaged  himfelf  to  Mr  Fleetwood,  then  manager  of 
Drury-Lane:  in  which  theatre  he  continued  till  the 
year  1745,  when  he  again  went  over  to  Ireland,  and 
continued  there  the  whole  feafon,  joint  manager  with 
Mr  Sheridan  in  the  direftion  and  profits  of  the  theatre- 
royal  in  Smock-Alley.  From  thence  he  returned  to 
England,  and  was  engaged  for  the  feafon  of  1746  with 
Mr  Rich  at  Covent- Garden,.  This  was  bis  laft  perform¬ 
ance  as  an  hired  aftor  :  for  in  the  clofe  of  that  feafoq, 
Mr  Fleetwood’s  patent  for  the  management  of  Drury- 
Lane  being  expired,  and  that  gentleman  having  no  in¬ 
clination  further  to  purfue  a  defign  by  which,  from 
his  want  of  acquaintance  with  the  proper  conduct  of  it, 
or  fome  other  caiife,  he  had  confiderabiy  impaired  his 
fortune  ;  Mr  Garrick,  in  conjun&ion  with  Mr  Lacy, 
piirchafed  the  property  of  that  theatre,  together  with 
'the  Tenovation  of  the  patent  ;  and  in  the-  winter  of 
1747,  opened  it  with  the  greateft  part  of  Mr  Fleet- 
wood’s  company,  and  with  the  great  additional  ftrength 
of  Mr  Barry,  Mrs  Pritchard,  and  Mrs  Cibber,  from 
Covent- Garden. 

In  this  ftation  Mr  Garrick  continued  till  his  retire¬ 
ment  in  the  fpring  of  1776  ;  and  both  by  his  conduct 
as  a  manager,  and  his  unequalled  merit  as  an  a£tor, 
from  year  to  year  added  to  the  entertainment  and  con¬ 
futed  the  tafte  of  the  public  with  the  greateft  affiduity. 
They  were  grateful  in  their  acknowledgments;  and  by 
A  well-deferved  and  warm  encouragement,  raifed  him  to 
a  ftate  of  fame,  eafe,  and  affluence,  which  he  enjoyed 
for  many  years. 

Were  we  to  trace  Mr  Garrick  through  the  feveral 
occurrences  of  his  life, — a  life  fo  aftive,  fo  bufy,  and 
fo  full  of  occurrences  as  his,  we  ihould  fwell  this  account 
to  many  pages.  Suffice  it  to  fay,  he  continued  in  the 
unmolefted  enjoyment  of  his  fame  and  unrivalled  ex¬ 
cellence  to  the  moment  of  his  retirement.  His  univrp- 

falitj- 
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Garrick,  fality  of  excellence  was  never  once  attacked  by  compe-  tions  in  lefs  than  fix  weeks.  His  Ode  on  Shakefpeare 

—  tition.  Tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  the  lover  and  is  a  mafterly  piece  of  poetry;  and  when  delivered  by 

the  hero,  the  jealous  hulband  who  fufpefts  his  wife  himfelf,  was  a  raoft  capital  exhibition.  His  altera- 
without  caufe,  and  the  thoughtlefs  lively  rake  who  tions  of  Shakefpeare  and  other  authors  have  been  at 
attacks  it  without  defign,  were  all  alike  his  own.  Rage  times  fuccefsful,  and  at  times  exploded.  The  cutting 
and  ridicule,  doubt  and  defpair,  tranfport  and  tender-  out  the  grave-diggers  fcene  from  Hamlet  will  never  be 
nefs,  compaflion  and  contempt  ;  love,  jealoufy,  fear,  forgot  to  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  gallery  at  Dru- 
fury,  and  fimplicity  ;  all  took  in  turn  poffeffion  of  his  ry.  Though  necefTary  to  the  chaftenefs  of  the  fcene, 
features,  while  each  of  them  in  turn  appeared  to  be  they  cannot  bear  to  lofe  fo  mnch  true  fterling  wit  and 
the  foie  poffeffor  of  his  heart.  In  the  feveral  charac-  humour;  and  it  muft  be  owned,  that  exuberances  of 
ters  of  Lear  and  Hamlet,  Richard,  Dorilas,  Romeo,  that  kind,  though  they  hurt  the  uniformity,  yet  in- 
and  Lufignane;  in  his  Ranger,  Bayes,  Drugger,  Kite-  creafe  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree.  Among  his  altera- 
ly,  Brute,  and  Benedick,  you  favv  the  mufcular  con-  tions  the  following  are  part :  Every  Man  in  his  Hu- 
formations  that  your  ideas  attached  to  them  all.  In  mour,  altered  from  Ben  Johnfon  ;  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
fhort,  nature,  the  miftrefs  from  whom  alone  this  Winter’s  Tale,  Catherine  and  Petruchio,  Cymbeline, 
great  performer  borrowed  all  his  leffons,  being  in  her-  Hamlet,  &c.  altered  and  made  up  from  Shakefpeare  ; 
felf  inexhauftible,  this  her  darling  fon,  marked  out  Gamefters,  a  comedy,  from  Shirley  ;  Ifabella,  from 
for  her  truefl  reprefentative,  found  an  unlimited  fcope  Southerne.  To  thefe  we  add,  as  original  produftions, 
for  change  and  diverfity  in  his  manner  of  copying  from  The  Farmer’s  Return,  and  Linco’s  Travels,  inter- 
her  various  productions.  There  is  one  part  of  theatri-  Judes;  Guardian,  Lethe,  Lying  Valet,  Mifs  in  her 
cal  conduct  which  ought  unqueftionably  to  be  recorded  Teens,  Male  Coquet,  Irifh  Widow,  and  other  come- 
to  Mr  Garrick’s  honour,  fince  the  caufe  of  virtue  and  dies  in  two  ads  ;  Enchanter,  a  mulical  entertainment; 
morality,  and  the  formation  of  public  manners,  are  Lillipul ;  the  Chriftmas  Tale  is  afcribed  to  him,  and 
confiderably  dependent  upon  it ;  and  that  is,  the  zeal  many  others.  At  this  time  a  complete  edition  of  his 
with  which  he  aimed  to  banifh  from  the  ftageall  thofe  works  is  preparing  for  the  prefs,  under  the  diredion 
plays  which  carry  with  them  an  immoral  tendency,  of  his  fritnds,  and  in  which  the  whole  will  be  afcer- 
and  to  prune  from  thofe  which  do  not  abfolutely,  on  tained. 

the  whole,  promote  the  iuterefts  of  vice,  fuch  fcenes  We  now  bring  bim  to  the  period  of  his  retirement 
of  licentioufnefs  and  liberty,  as  a  redundancy  of  wit  in  the  fpring  of  1776  ;  when,  full  of  fame,  with  the  ac- 
and  too  great  livclinefs  of  imagination  have  induced  quirement  of  a  fplendid  fortune,  and  growing  into 
fomeof  our  comic  writers  to  indulge  themfelves  in,  and  years,  he  thought  proper  to  feek  the  vale  of  life,  to 
which  the  fympathetic  difpofition  of  our  age  of  gallan-  enjoy  that  dignified  and  honourable  eafe  which  was 
try  and  intrigue  has  given  fandion  to.  The  purity  of  compatible  with  his  public  fituation,  and  which  he 
the  Englilh  itage  has  certainly  been  much  more  fully  had  fo  well  earned  by  the  adivity  and  the  merits  of 
eftablilhed  during  the  adminiflration  of  this  theatrical  his  dramatic  reign.  But  very  fhort,  indeed,  was  the 
minifler,  than  it  had  ever  been  during  preceding  ma-  period  allotted  to  him  for  this  precious  enjoyment :  for 
nagcments.  He  feems  to  have  carried  his  model!,  mo-  on  the  20  th  day  of  January  1779,  he  departed  this  life ; 
ral,  chafte,  and  pious  principles  with  him  into  the  leaving  no  one  rival  in  excellence  upon  earth  to  compen- 
very  management  of  the  theatre  itfelf,  and  refcued  per-  fate  for  bis  lof§,  or  a  hope  of  our  ever  meeting  with 
formers  from  that  obloquy  which  ftuck  on  the  profef-  his  like  again. 

fion.  Of  thofe  who  were  accounted  blackguards,  un-  GARRISON,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  body  of  forces, 
worthy  the  afiociation  of  the  world,  he  made  gentle-  difpofed  in  a  fortrefs,  to  defend  it  againft  the  enemy, 
men,  united  them  with  fociety,  and  introduced  them  or  to  keep  the  inhabitants  in  fubjeftiou  ;  or  even  tobe 
to  all  the  domeltic  comforts  of  life.  The  theatre  was  fubfifted  during  the  winter-feafon  :  hence, garrifon  and 
no  longer  efteemed  the  receptacle  of  all  vice  ;  and  the  •winter-quarters are  fometimesufed,  indifferently,  for  the 
moral,  the  ferious,  the  religious  part  of  mankind  did  fame  thing;  and  fometimes  they  denote  different 
not  hefitate  to  partake  of  the  rational  entertainment  of  things.  In  the  latter  cafe,  a  garrifon  is  a  place 
a  play,  and  pafs  a  cheerful  evening  undifgufted  with  wherein  forces  are  maintained  to  fecure  it ;  and  where 
the  licentioufnefs,  and  uncorrupted  by  the  immorality,  they  keep  regular  guard,  as  a  frontier  town,  a  cita- 
ofthe  exhibition.  del,  caffle,  tower,  &c-  The  garrifon  Ihouldbe  always 

Notwithftanding  the  numberlefs  and  laborious  avo-  ftronger  than  the  townfmen. 
cations  attendant  on  his  profefiion  as  an  aftor,  and  his  Du  Cange  derives  the  word  from  the  corrupt  Latin 

ftation  as  a  manager;  yet  ttill  his  a&ive  genius  was  garnifo,  which  the  latter  writers  ufe  to  fignify  all  man- 

perpetually  burfting  forth  in  various  little  produ&ions  ner  of  munition,  arms,  victuals,  See.  neceffary  for  the 
•in  the  dramatic  and  poetical  way,  whofe  merit  cannot  defence  of  a  place,  and  fuftaining  of  a  fiege. 
but  make  us  regret  his  want  of  time  for  the  purfnance  Winter-quarters  fignify  a  place  where  a  number  of 
of  more  extenfive  and  important  works.  It  is  certain,  forces  are  laid  up  in  the  winter  feafon,  without  keep- 
that  his  merit  a6  an  author  is  not  of  the  firft  magnitude:  ing  the  regular  guard. 

but  his  great  knowledge  of  men  and  manners, of  ttage-  GARTER,  a  ligature  for  tying  up  the  flocking  ; 

efte&,  artdhis  happy  turn  for  lively  and  ftriking  fa-  but  particularly  ufed  for  the  badge  of  a  noble  order  of 

tire,  ■made  him  generally  fuccefsful ;  and  his  prologues  knights,  hence  denominated  the 
and  epilogues  in  particular,  which  are  almoff  innume-  Order  of  the  Garter,  a  military  order  of  knight- 
rable,  poffefs  fuch  a  degree  of  happinefs,  both  in  the  hood,  the  mod  noble  and  ancient  of  any  lay- order  in 
•conception  and  execution,  as  to  ftand  unequalled.  His  the  world,  inftituted  by  Edward  III.  This  order  con- 
Ode  on  the  death  of  Mr  Pelham  run  through  four  edi-  fifts  of  26  knights-companions,  generally  princes  and 

peers, 
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"Carter.  peers,  whereof  the  king  of  England  is  the  fovereign  or 
“  chief.  They  are  a  college  or  corporation,  having  a 

great  and  little  feal. 

Their  officers  are  a  prelate,  chancellor,  regifter, 
king  at  arms,  and  uflier  of  the  black  rod.  They  have 
alfo  a  dean  with  12  canons,  and  petty  canons,  vergers, 
and  26  penfioners  or  poor  knights.  The  prelate  is  the 
head.  This  office  is  veiled  in  the  biffiop  of  Winche- 
fter,  and  has  ever  been  fo.  Next  to  the  prelate  is  the 
chancellor  ;  which  office  is  veiled  in  the  bilhop  of  Sa¬ 
lisbury,  who  keeps  the  feals,  &c.  The  next  is  the  re¬ 
gifter,  who  by  his  oath  is  to  enter  upon  the  regiftry, 
the  fcrutinies,  elections,  penalties,  and  other  a£ts  of 
the  order,  with  all  fidelity.  The  fourth  officer  is  Gar¬ 
ter  and  King-at-arms,  being  two  diftinfl  offices  united 
in  one  perfon.  Garter  carries  the  rod  and  fceptrc  at 
the  feaft  of  St  George,  the  prote&or  of  this  order, 
when  the  fovereign  is  prefent.  He  notifies  the  elec¬ 
tions  of  new  knights,  attends  the  folemnity  of  their 
iriftallations,  carries  the  garter  to  the  foreign  prin¬ 
ces,  &c.  He  is  the  principal  officer  within  the  col¬ 
lege  of  arms,  and  chief  of  the  heralds.  See  King  at 
Arms. 

All  thefe  officers,  except  the  prelate,  have  fees  and 
penfions.  The  college  of  the  order  is  feated  in  the 
caftle  of  Windfor,  with  the  chapel  of  St  George,  and 
the  charter- houfc,  erefted  by  the  founder  for  that 
purpofe.  The  habit  and  enfign  of  the  order  are,  a 
arter,  mantle,  cape,  george,  and  collar.  The  four 
rft  were  affigned  the  kmghts-companions  by  the 
founder  5  and  the  george  and  collar  by  Henry  VIII. 
The  garter  (Plate  CXV.  fig.  2.  N°  1.)  challenges 
pre-eminence  over  all  the  other  parts  of  the  drefs,  by 
reafon  that  from  it  the  noble  order  is  denominated  ; 
that  it  is  the  firft  part  of  the  habit  prefented  to  foreign 
princes,  and  abfent  knight3,  who,  and  all  other 
knights- ele£l,  are  therewith  firft  adorned;  and  it  is 
of  fo  great  honour  and  grandeur,  that  by  the  bare 
inveftiture  with  this  noble  enfign,  the  knights  are  e- 
fteemed  companions  of  the  greateft  military  order  in 
the  world.  It  is  worn  on  the  left  leg  between  the 
knee  and  calf,  and  is  enamelled  with  this  motto, 
Horn  soit  Qvi  mal  y  pense  ;  i.  e.  Shame  to  him  that 
thinks  evil  hereof:  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that 
king  Edward  having  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  retorted  ffiame  and  defiance  upon  him  that 
fhould  dare  to  think  amifs  of  the  juft  enterprife  he 
b.ad  undertaken,  for  recovering  his  lawful  right  to  that 
crown  ;  and  that  the  bravery  of  thofe  knights  whom 
lie  had  eletled  into  this  order,  was  fuch  as  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  quarrel  again  ft  thofe  that 
thought  ill  of  it. 

The  mantle  [ibid.  N°  2.)  is  the  chief  of  thefe  veft- 
ments  made  ufe  of  upon  all  folemn  occafions.  The 
colour  of  the  mantle  is  by  the  ftatutes  appointed  to  be 
blue.  The  length  of  the  train  of  the  mantle  only  di- 
llinguiffie8  the  fovereign  from  the  knights-companions. 
To  the  collar  of  the  mantle  is  fixed  a  pair  of  long 
firings,  anciently  wove  with  blue  filk  only,  but  now 
twilled  round,  and  made  of  Venice  gold  and  filk,  of 
the  colour  of  the  robe,  with  knobs,  or  buttons,  and 
taffels  at  the  end.  The  left  fhoulder  of  the  mantle 
has,  from  the  inftitution,  been  adorned  with  a  large 
garter,  with  the  device,  Honi  soit,  &c.  Within  this 
is  the  crofs  of  the  order,  which  .was  ordained  to  be 
Vol.  V.  * 


worn  at  all  times  b^  king  Charles  I.  At  length  the  Garter, 
ftar  was  introduced,  being  a  fort  of  crofs  irradiated  ~ 

with  beams  of  filver;  [ibid.  N°  3.  ) 

The  collar  [ibid.  N°  4.)  is  appointed  to  be  compo- 
fed  of  pieces  of  gold  in  faffiion  of  garters,  the  ground 
enamelled  blue,  and  the  motto  gold. 

The  manner  of  elefting  a  knight-companion  into 
this  moll  noble  order,  and  the  ceremonies  of  invefti¬ 
ture,  are  as  follow.  When  the  fovereign  defigns  to 
eledl  a  companion  of  the  garter,  the  Chancellor  be¬ 
longing  to  this  order  draws  up  the  letters,  which, 
palling  both  under  the  fovereign’s  fign-mannal  and 
fignet  of  the  order,  are  fent  to  the  perfon  by  Garter 
principal  king  at  arms  ;  and  are  in  this  manner,  or  to 
the  fame  effeft  :  “  We,  with  the  companions  of  our 
“  moll  noble  order  of  the  garter,  affembled  in  chap- 
“  ter,  holden  this  prefent  day  at  our  caftle  at  Windfor, 

“  conlidering  the  virtuous  fidelity  you  have  Ihewn, 

“  and  the  honourable  exploits  you  have  done  in  our 
“  fervice,  by  vindicating  and  maintaining  our  right, 

“  &c.  have  elefted  and  chofen  you  one  of  the  com- 
“  panions  of  our  order.  Therefore,  we  require  you 
“  to  make  your  fpeedy  repair  unto  us,  to  receive  the 
“  enfigns  thereof,  and  be  ready  for  your  inftallatioa 
“  upon  the — day  of  this  prefent  month,  &c.” 

The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet  bordered  with 
fine  gold- wire,  having  commonly  the  letters  of  the 
motto  of  the  fame,  is,  at  the  time  of  ele&ion,  buckled 
upon  the  left  leg,  by  two  of  the  fenior  companions, 
who  receive  it  from  the  fovereign,  to  whom  it  was 
prefented  upon  a  velvet  culhion,  by  Garter  king  at 
arms,  with  the  ufual  reverence,  whilft  the  chancellor 
reads  the  following  admonition,  enjoined  by  the  fta¬ 
tutes  ;  “  To  the  honour  of  God  omnipotent,  and  in 
“  memorial  of  the  bleffed  martyr  St  George,  tie  about 
••  thy  leg,  for  thy  renown,  this  noble  garter ;  wear 
“  it  as  the  fymbol  of  the  moll  illullrious  order, 

<|  never  to  be  forgotten  or  laid  afide ;  that  thereby 
“  thou  mayeft  be  adthonilhed  to  be  courageous  ;  and, 

“  having  undertaken  a  juft  war,  in  which  thou  lhalt 
“  be  engaged,  thou  mayeft  Hand  firm,  valiantly  fight, 

“  and  fucceffively  conquer.” 

The  princely  garter  being  then  buckled  on,  and  the 
words  of  its  fignification  pronounced,  the  knight-eledl 
is  brought  before  the  fovereign,  who  puts  about  his 
neck,  kneeling,  a  ficy-coloured  ribbon,  [ibid.  N°  5.) 
whereunto  is  appendant,  wrought  in  gold  within  the 
garter,  the  image  of  St  George  on  horfeback,  with 
his  fword  drawn,  encountering  with  the  dragon.  In 
the  mean  time  the  chancellor  reads  the  following  ad¬ 
monition  :  “  Wear  this  ribbon  about  thy  neck,  ad- 
“  orned  with  the  image  of  the  bleffed  martyr  and 
“  foldier  of  Chrift,  St  George,  by  whofe  imitation 
“  provoked,  thou  mayeft  fo  overpafs  both  profperous 
“  and  adverfe  adventures,  that  having  ftoutly  van- 
“  quiffied  thy  enemies  both  of  body  and  foul,  thou 
“  mayeft  not  only  receive  the  praife  of  this  tranfient 
“  combat;  but  be  crowned  with  the  palm  of  eternal 
“  victory.”  1 

Then  the  knight  elected  kiffes  the  fovereign’s  hand  • 
thanks  his  majefty  for  the  great  honour  done  him  ; 
rifes  up,  and  falutes  all  the  companions  feverally,  who 
return  their  congratulations.  N°  2.  [ibid.)  exhibits  a 
view  of  a  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  habit  of  this 
order. 
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Since  the  inftitution  of  this  order,  there  have  been 
'  eight  emperors  and  twenty-eight  kings,  befides  nu¬ 
merous  iovereign  princes,  enrolled  as  companions 
thereof.  Its  origin  is  fomewhat  differently  related. 
The  common  account  is,  that  the  countefs  of  Salifbury 
at  a  ball  happening  to  drop  her  garter,  the  king  took 
it  up  and  prefented  it  to  her  with  thefc  words,  “  Ho¬ 
rn  fcit  qui  mal  y  penfe i.  e.  Evil  to  him  that  evil 
thinks.  This  accident,  it  is  faid,  gave  rife  to  the  order 
and  the  motto  ;  it  being  the  fpirit  of  the  times  to-mix 
love  and  war  together :  but  as  in  the  original  ftatutes 
of  this  order  there  is  not  the  lcaft  conje&ure  to  coun¬ 
tenance  fucli  a  feminine  inftitution,  credit  cannot  be 
given  to  this  tradition  :  the  true  motive  is  therefore 
attributed  by  very  refpe&able  hiftorians,  to  a  nobler 
origin;  which  is,  that  king  Edward  III. having iffued 
forth  his  own  garter  for  the  fignal  of  a  battle,  it  ended 
fo  fortunately,  that  he  thence  took  occafion  to  infti- 
tute  that  order,  not  only  as  an  incentive  to  honour 
and  martial  virtue,  but  alfo  as  a  fyinbol  of  unity  and 
fociety. 

GARTH  (Sir  Samuel),  an  excellent  Englifh  poet 
and  phyfician,  was  defeended  from  a  good  family  in 
Yorkfhire.  He  was  admitted  into  the  college  of  phyfi- 
cians  at  London  in  1693.  Heat  that  time  zealoufly  pro¬ 
moted  and  encouraged  the  erefting  of  the  difpenfary 
for  the  relief  of  the  lick  poor,  by  giving  them  advice 
gratis,  and  medicines  at  low  rates.  This  work  of  cha¬ 
rity  having  expofed  him  and  many  other  phyficians  to 
the  envy  and  refentment  of  feveral  perfons  of  the  fame 
faculty  as  well  as  apothecaries,  he  ridiculed  them,  with 
a  peculiar  fpirit  and  vivacity,  in  a  poem  called  the 
Difpetifary,  in  fix  cantos,  highly  efteemed.  He  was 
one  of  the  molt  eminent  members  of  the  famous  fo¬ 
ciety  called  the  Kit-Kat  Club,  which  confifted  of 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  diflinguifhed  by  their  excel¬ 
lent  parts  and  affe&ion  to  the  houfe  of  Hanover. 
Upon  the  acceffion  of  George  I.  he  was  knighted, 
and  made  phyfician  in  ordiuary  to  his  majefty,  and 
phyfician-general  to  the  army.  Nor  were  thefe  more 
than  juft  rewards  even  of  hia  phyfical  merit.  He  had 
gone  through  the  office  of  cenfor  of  the  college  in 
1702  ;  and  had  pra&ifed  always  with  great  reputation, 
and  a  ftrift  regard  to  the  honour  and  intereft  of  the 
faculty,  never  ftooping  to  proftitute  the  dignity  of 
his  profeffion,  through  mean  and  fordid  views  of  felf- 
intereft,  to  any,  even  the  moft  popular  and  wealthy 
apothecaries.  In  a  fteady  adherence  to  this  noble 
principle,  he  concurred  with  the  much  celebrated  Dr 
Radcliffe,  with  whom  he  was  alfo  often  joined  in  phy¬ 
fical  confultations.  He  had  a  very  extenfive  practice, 
but  was  very  moderate  in  his  views  of  advancing  his 
own  fortune  ;  his  humanity  and  good-natnre  inclin¬ 
ing  him  more  to  make  ufe  of  the  great  intereft  he  had 
with  perfons  in  power,  for  the  fupport  and  encourage¬ 
ment  of  other  men  of  letters.  He  cliofe  to  live  with 
the  great  in  that  degree  of  independency  and  freedom, 
which  became  a  man  poffeffed  of  a  fuperior  genius, 
whereof  he  was  daily  giving  frefli  proofs  to  the  pub¬ 
lic.  'One  of  his  laft  performances  in  polite  letters, 
was  his:  Ifanflalion  of  the  whole  fourteenth  book,  and 
the  ftory  of  Cinnus  in  the  fifteenth  book,  of  Ovid’s  Me- 
tamorphofes.  Thefe,  together  with  an  Englifh  ver- 
liqn  of  the  reft,  were  publifhed  in  1717  ;  and  he  lias 
prefixed  an  excellent  preface  to  the  whole,  wherein 


he  not  only  gives  an  idea  of  the  work,  and  points  out  Gas. 

its  principal  beauties,  but  fhews  the  ufes  of  the  poem, - 

and  how  it  may  be  read  to  molt  profit.  The  diftem- 
per  which  feized  him  the  enfuing  year,  and  ended  not 
but  with  his  life,  caufed  a  general  concern  ;  which 
was  particularly  teftified  by  lord  Lanfdowu,  brother- 
poet,  though  of  a  different  party,  in  fome  admirable 
verfes  written  on  the  occafion.  He  died,  after  a  fliort 
illnefs  which  lie  bore  with  great  patience,  in  January 
1719. 

GAS,  the  name  given  by  Van  Helmont,  and  after 
him  by  other  chemifts,  to  tliofe  elaftic  fluids  extricated 
from  different  terreftrial  fubrtances,  and  which  are  not 
condenfible  by  cold.  Of  thefe  a  good  number  have 
been  obferved  by  Van  Helmont  :  fuch  as,  the  gas  ven- 
tofurn,  or  atmofpherical  air;  the  gas  fylvejlre,  or  fluid 
extricated  during  fermentations  and  effervdcences,  cal¬ 
led  by  later  authors,  fixed,  factitious,  and  fixable  air  ; 
gas  pittgue,  or  the  fluid  expelled  from  inflammable 
lubftances  by  heat  ;  gas  flanmseum,  or  the  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  deflagration  of  nitre.  To  thefe  other 
authors  have  added  inflammable  air  or  gas,  nitrous- acid 
gas ,  marine  gas,  alkaline  gas,  &c. 

An  account  of  the  molt  remarkable  properties  of 
all  thefe  different  fluids  is  given  under  the  articles 
Air,  Chemistry,  Damps,  &c.  Of  their  compofi¬ 
tion  very  little  is  kn0wn  with  certainty.  Dr  Prieltley 
fome  time  ago  difcovei-cd  a  method  of  procuring  very 
pure  atmofpherical  air  from  a  mixture  of  nitrous  acid 
wtih  red  lead,  or  with  any  dephlogifticated  earth,  as 
related  under  the  article  Air,  n°  44.  Hence  he  con¬ 
cluded,  that  the  nitrous  acid,  and  likewife  earth,  en¬ 
tered  into  the  compofition  of  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
proofs  of  this,  however,  from  fubfequent  experiments, 
feem  tobebut  flightly  founded.  It  is  certain,  that  part  of 
the  earth,  which  in  Dr  Prieftley’s  firft  experiments  was 
thought  to  enter  into  the  compofition  of  his  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air,  was  afterwards  found  to  feparate  from 
it,  and  to  have  been  elevated  merely  by  the  force  of 
the  air  extricating  itfelf  from  the  terreftrial  fubftance. 

With  refpeft  to  the  acid,  the  cafe  is  ftill  more  dubious. 

It  was  found  that  dephlogifticated  air  might  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  red-lead  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  to  which  pur- 
pofe  the  following  experiment  is  recorded  in  the  Ap¬ 
pendix  to  the  Chemical  Dictionary.  “  Forty-eight 
pennyweights  of  red-lead  were  put  into  a  long  necked 
retort,  the  contents  of  which  were  ten  cubic  inches 
and  upon  this  red-lead,  24  pennyweights  of  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  were  poured.  The  nofe  of  the  retort  was  then 
immerftd  under  water,  and  over  it  an  inverted  jar 
filled  with  water  was  placed.  The  mixture  of  oil  of 
vitriol  and  red-lead  became  very  hot,  and  ten  cubic 
inches  of  air  were  foon  thrown  into  the  jar  without  the 
application  of  external  heat.  Upon  applying  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  to  the  bottom  of  the  retort,  bubbles  of  air 
paffetl  copioufly  into  the  jars,  which  were  fucceffively 
changed,  that  the  air  received  at  different  times  of 
the  operation  might  be  examined.  The  quantity  of 
air  which  had  been  expelled  from,  the  above  mixture 
of  red-lead  and  vitriolic  acid,  was  found  to  be  36  cu¬ 
bic  inches,  after  the  proper  allowances  for  the  air  con¬ 
tained  in  the  retort  had  been  made  ;  and  this  air  was 
found  to  have  all  the  properties  of  that  procured  by 
Dr  Prieftley  from  nitrous  acid  and  red  lead.” 

From  fome  late  experiments  made  by  Dr  Prieftley 
him- 
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Gas.  himfelf,  it  appears,  that  very  pure  air  may  be  ob- 
tained  by  means  of  the  vitriolic  acid,  or  indeed  without 
any  acid  at  all.  Inthecourfe  of  his  experiments,  the 
do&or  found,  that  dephlogifticated  air  might  be  obtained 
from  the  green,  blue,  and  white  vitriols.  Siifpe&ing, 
however,  the  purity  of  thefe  vitriols  which  were  pre¬ 
pared  by  others,  he  prepared  fome  green  vitriol  him¬ 
felf  by  difTolving  clean  iron-filings  in  the  vitriolic  acid 
diluted  with  water.  Dillilling  the  matter  in  a  retort, 
he  had  the  fame  refults  as  before  ;  the  dephlogifticated 
air  which  came  over  laft,  being  very  turbid,  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  pure.  — He  now  fufpeifted  the -purity  of  his 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  at  prefent  is  generally  procured 
from  fulphur  with  the  addition  of  nitre.  He  there¬ 
fore  next  employed  the  vitriolic  acid  prepared  in  Neu¬ 
mann’s  manner,  in  which  no  nitre  is  ufed  :  but  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  was  ft  ill  produced  from  the  combination 
of  iron  filings  with  this  purer  acid.  And  left  the 
mixture  of  thefe  two  fnbftaiiees  might  be  fufpe&ed  of 
having  attracted  pure  air,  in  confequence  of  their  ex- 
pofure  to  the  atmofphere  during  their  combination, 
he  conduced  the  experiment  in  the  following  ferupu- 
lous  manner.  He  diffolvtd  five  pennyweights  one 
grain  of  iron  in  a  fufficient  quantity  of  pure  oil  of  vi¬ 
triol  which  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  this  pnr- 
pofe  by  Mr  Winch,  fo  as  to  be  free  from  any  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  nitrous  acid.  The  diftillation  was  per¬ 
formed  in  the  fame  retort  in  which  the  folution  had 
been  made,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  fame  pro- 
cefs  ;  fo  that  all  communication  with  the  external  air 
was  mod  effeftually  prevented.  Conducing  the  pro- 
cefs  with  thefe  attentions,  and  diftilling  the  matter  to 
drynefs,  the  fucceeding  products  were,  firft,  the  com¬ 
mon  air  a  little  phlogifticated ;  then  a  little  fixed 
air,  and  much  vitriolic-acid  air;  and  laftly,  a  confi- 
derable  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air.  The  refi- 
duum  ftill  weighed  more  than  the  iron  filings  em¬ 
ployed  ;  and  had  the  heat  been  increafed,  more  air 
might  perhaps  have  been  procured. 

Adding  frefti  oil  of  vitriol  to  this  refidnum,  and 
treating  it  as  before,  but  in  a  gun-barrel,  a  ftill  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  of  dephlogifticated  air  was  produced  ;  fo 
that  the  oil  of  vitirol  appeared  capable  of  generating 
dephlogifticated  air  as  often  as  it  was  mixed  with  iron, 
as  well  as  the  nitrous  acid  when  mixed  with  red-lead, 
&c.  in  his  former  experiments. 

On  putting  an  ounce  of  manganefe  into  a  fmall  re¬ 
tort,  with  a  very  long  narrow  neck,  and  expofing  it 
to  a  red  fand-heat,  40  ounce- meafures  of  air  were  ex¬ 
pelled  in  different  portions.  Part  of  this,  in  every  portion, 
was  lixpd  air,  and  at  firft  almoft  wholly  fo  :  but  four- 
fifths  of  the  laft  produce  was  the  pureft  dephlogifti¬ 
cated  air.  From  an  ounce  of  calaminaris  without  ad¬ 
dition,  316  ounce- meal ures  of  gas  were  expelled  by 
a  red  heat:  the  whole  of  this,  however,  was  fixed  air, 
except  about  four  ounce-meufures,  which  were  nearly 
as  good  as  common  air. 

In  making  fome  experiments  on  vegetation,  the 
dodtor  difcovtrid,  that  dephlogifticated  air  was  in  fome 
cafes  produced  naturally.  Having  obferved  bubbles 
of  air  that  feemed  to  iffue  fpontaneoufly  from  the  roots 
of-  feveral  plants  growing  in  water,  he  was  at  firft  led 
to  fufpeft  that  this  air  had  percolated  through  the 
plant ;  which  had  probably  feized  upon  and  retained 
the  phlogifton  of  the  sir,  and  then  emitted  the  purer 


part.  He  found  this  conjecture  verified  with  regard 
to  the  purity  of  the  air  ;  for,  on  examining‘fome  of  it, 
he  found  that  ope  meafure  of  it,  and  one  of  nitrous 
air,  occupied  the  fpaceonly  of  one  meafure. —  Soon  af¬ 
ter,  he  found  that  the  plants  had  no  (hare  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  air  ■  for,  on  taking  them  out  of  the 
vials,  the  remaining  water  continued  to  emit  air  as 
plentifully  as  when  they  were  growing  in  it.  He. ob¬ 
ferved  too,  that  the  vials  and  other  veflels  in  which 
this  pure  air  had  been  emitted  from  the  water  had  their 
bottoms  and  fides  more  or  lefs  covered  with  a  green 
matter,  from  which  the  air  evidently  feemed  to  pro¬ 
ceed.  It  appeared  to  him,  however,  that  this  green 
matter  could  neither  be  of  an  animal  nor  vegetable 
nature;  but  that  it  was  a  fubftance  fui gemris  ;  and 
that  neither  the  external  air  nor  animalcules  could  have 
any  (hare  in  the  formation  of  it  :  for  it  was  produced  in 
vials  clofely  corked,  and  in  the  middle  veffel  of  Mr  Par¬ 
ker’s  apparatus  *.  But  from  fome  experiments  made 
by  others,  it  appears  that  the  green  matter  will  not  be  1 
depoiited  in  vials  clofely  corked,  unkfs  fome  air  is  in¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  quantity  of  the  depofit  bears  fome 
proportion  to  that  of  the  air  left  in  the  vial.  In  o- 
pen  vials  completely  filled,  and  inverted  in  water,  the 
water  contained  in  the  vials  has  an  intermediate  com¬ 
munication  with  the  atmofphere,  and  the  procefs'goes 
on  as  deferibed  above  :  but  if  that  communication  is 
flopped  from  the  beginning,  by  inverting  the  vials  in 
quickfilver  (a  fluid  impermeable  to  air),  no  green  mat¬ 
ter  or  pure  air  is  produced. 

On  filling  a  number  of  vials  with  different  kinds  of 
water,  as  river- water,  rain-water,  pump- water,  which, 
contained  a  confiderable  quantity  of  fixed  air,  he 
found  that  no  green  matter  was  produced  in  any  of 
them,  except  in  tfiofe  which  contained  the  pump- 
water.  Afterwards,  however;  he  found  that  both  the 
green  matter  and  pure  air  was  produced  in  great  plen¬ 
ty  from  water  ftrongly  impregnated  with  fixed  air. 
-r-One  meafure  of  the  pureft  air  he  ever  obtained  in 
this  way,  when  mixed  with  two  meafures  of  nitrous 
air,  occupied  the  fpace  only  of  0.44  of  a  meafure  ; 

“  which  (fays  Dr  Prieftley )  is  quite  as  pure  as  dephlo¬ 
gifticated  air  is,  at  a  medium.” 

The  moft  remarkable  circumftance  in  this  produc¬ 
tion  of  air  is  the  inftrumentality  of  the  fun’s  light  inde-^ 
pendent  of  his  mere  heat.  Concerning  this,  the  doc¬ 
tor  has  the  following  obfervations  : 

“  Whatever  air  is  naturally  contained  in  water,  or 
in  fubftances  diflolved  in  water,  as  calcareous  matter, 
&c.  becomes,  after  long  (landing,  but  efpecially  . when 
expofed  to  the  fun,  depurated,  i‘o  as  at  length  to  be¬ 
come  abfolutely  dephlogifticated  ;  and  that  this  air, 
being  continually  emitted  by  all  water  expofed  to  the 
adlion  of  the  fun’s  rays,  mult  contribute  to  the  me¬ 
lioration  of  the  ftate  of  the  atmofphere  in  general. 

“  When  water  has  been  long  kept  in  the  (hade,  it 
has  not  generally  yielded  any  other  kind  of  air  than 
it  would  have  yielded  at  firft  ;  and  though,  when  kept 
in  an  open  veflel,  the  air  has  been  better,  it  has  never 
been  fo  good  as  when  expofed  a  much  (horter  time  to 
the  fun. 

“  No  degree  of  warmth  will  fupply  the  place  of 
the  fun’s  light:  and  though,  when  the  water  is  once 
prepared  by  expofure  to  the  fun,  warmth  will  fuffice 
to  expel  that  airj  yet,  in  this  cafe,  the  air  has  never 
18  N  2  been 
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Gas  been  fo  pure  as  that  which  has  been  yielded  fpontane- 
!l_  oufly,  without  additional  heat.  The  reafon  of  this 

Gafc'iigne.  may  that,  befules  the  air  already  depurated,  and 
on  that  account  ready  to  quit  its  union  with  the  wa¬ 
ter,  heat  expels,  together  with  it,  the  air  that  was 
phlogifticated,  and  held  in  a  clofer  union  with  the  wa¬ 
ter;  which  air,  the  attion  of  light »  whatever  that  is, 
would  in  time  have  depurated  alfo. 

«  The  quantity  of  air  yielded  by  water  fpontane- 
oufly,  far  exceeds  that  which  can  be  expelled  from  it 
by  heat.  If  the  water  naturally  contains  fixed  air, 
yet,  in  confequence  of  this  expofure  to  the  fun’s  light, 
it  is  all  difiipated,  and  the  natural  refiduum  of  it  be¬ 
comes  pure  dephlogifticated  air.  For  110  fixed  air  at 
all,  bat  the  pureft  dephlogifticated  air  is  at  length  pro¬ 
cured  from  it  ;  and  water  impregnated  with  fixed  air 
yields,  after  this  expofure,  the  greateft  quantity  of 
dephlogifticated  air.”  From  foroe  experiments  made 
by  Dr  Dobfon  of  Liverpool,  and  Mr  Beckct  of  Bri- 
ftol,  it  appears  that  air  purer  than  the  common  at- 
mofphere  can  be  extra&ed  from  fea -water,  and  the 
water  of  the  hot  well  at  Briftol, 

A  new  fpecies  of  inflammable  gas  has  been  difco- 
vcred  by  Dr  Ingenhoufz.  This  is  procured  by  putting 
a  Tingle  drop  of  vitriolic  ether  into  an  inflammable  air-pi- 
ftol,  containing  about  ten  cubicinches  :  it  communicates 
to  the  common  air  contained  in  the  piftol,  a  flrong  explb- 
five  force.  It  is  very  remarkable,  that  the  gravity  of 
this  inflammable  gas  exceeds  that  extra&ed  from  iron, 
in  the  proportion  of  150  to  25.  It  is  even  heavier 
than  common  air,  in  the  proportion  of  15010  738: 
fo  that,  if  too  great  a  quantity  of  it  contained  in  the 
air-piftol,  and  the  confequent  exclufion  of  too  much 
of  the  common  air,  prevent  it  from  taking  fire,  it 
will  fall  out,  on  holding  the  piftol  a  few  feconds 
inverted,  with  it3  mouth  open  ;  and,  in  confequence 
of  the  entrance  of  a  proper  quantity  of  common  air 
in  its  room,  the  explofion  will  take  place. — Another 
very  remarkable  circumftance  is,  that  though  ether 
itfelf  is  fo  very  volatile,  and  evaporates  fo  quickly; 
yet  this  elaftic  vapour,  generated  from  it,  will  remain 
fome  hours  in  an  open  glafs,  without  fuch  diminution 
from  evaporation,  or  its  mixing  with  the  atmofphere, 
as  to  deftroy  its  inflammable  quality. 

From  thefe  experiments  we  cannot  conclude  any 
thing  with  certainty.  They  only  evince,  in  one  cafe, 
the  tranfmutation  of  the  gas  fylvejlre  of  Helmont, 
our  fixed  air,  into  atmofpherical  air.  With  regard  to 
this  laft,  it  feems  alfo  to  be  pretty  plain,  that,  in  fome 
cafes,  the  element  of  fire,  in  others  that  of  light,  en¬ 
ters  largely  into  its  compofition.  But  whether  thefe 
elements  are,  in  fuch  cafes,  combined  with  any  part 
of  the  terreftrial  matter,  or  whether  they  are  only 
new-modelled  by  fome  different  arrangement  of  their 
parts,  muft  be  determined  by  future  experiments. 

GASCOIGNE  (Sir  William),  chief  jullice  of  the 
court  of  king’s  bench  under  Henry  IV.  A  moft 
learned  and  upright  judge-:  who,,  being  infulted  on  the 
bench  by  the  then  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  with  equal  intrepidity  and  coolnefs  committed 
the  prince  to  prifon  ;  and  by  this  feafonable  fortitude, 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  future  glory  of  that  great 
monarch,  who,  from  this  event,  dated  his  reforma¬ 
tion  from  the  liceutioufnefs  of  his  youth.  .  It  is  not 
well  authenticated  that  the  prince  ftruck  Sir  William, 


as  recorded  by  Shakefpeare  ;  but  all  authors  agree,  Oafcolgne 
that  he  interrupted  the  courfe  of  juftice,  to  fereen  a  II 
lewd  fervant.  Sir- William  died  in  1413.  Gaflendi, 

Gascoigne  (George),  an  Englilh  poet  of  fome 
fame  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
was  born  at  Walthamftow  in  Effex,  of  an  ancient 
family,  and  educated  at  both  univerfities,  but  principally 
at  Cambrige.  From  thence  he  removed  to  Gray’s  Inn, 
and  commenced  ftudent  of  the  law  ;  but,  having  a 
genius  too  volatile  for  that  ftudy,  he  travelled  abroad, 
and  for  fome  time  ferved  in  the  army  in  the  Low 
Countries.  He  afterwards  went  to  France  ;  where  he 
became  enamoured  of  a  Scottilh  lady,  and  married 
her.  Being  at  length,  fays  Wood,  nveary  of  tkofe  va¬ 
nities,  he  returned  to  England  ;  and  fettled  once  more 
in  Gray’s  Inn,  where  he  wrote  moft  of  his  dramatic 
and  other  poems.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  he  fpent 
in  his  native  village  of  Walthamftow,  where  lie  died 
in  the  year  1578.  He  had  the  charafter  of  a  polite 
gentleman,  an  eloquent  and  witty  companion,  et  vir 
inter  poetas  fni  feculi  prajlantiffimus.  His  plays,  firft 
printed  feparately,  were  afterwards,  with  feveral  o- 
ther  poems,  &c.  reprinted  in  two  volumes  4to.  the 
firft  volume  in  1577,  the  fecond  in  1587. 

GASCOIN,  or  Gascoign,  denotes  the  hinder  thigh 
of  a  horfe,  which  begins  at  the  ftifle,  and  reaches  to 
the  ply  or  bending  of  the  ham. 

GASCONADE,  a  boaft  or  vaunt  of  fomething 
very  improbable.  The  term  has  its  rife  from  the  Gab 
coons,  or  people  of  Gafcony  in  France,  who  it  feems 
have  been  diftinguilhed  for  bragging  and  rhodomon- 
tado. 

GASCONY,  the  moft  fouth-weft  province  ofFrance, 
is  bounded  by  Guienne  on  the  north,  by  Languedoc 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  Pyrenees  which  feparate  it  from 
Spain  on  the  fouth,  and  by  the  bay  of  Bifcay  on  the 
weft.  It  had  its  name  from  the  ancient  inhabitants 
called  Gafcoties,  or  Vafcones  ;  by  the  moderns  Bafques , 
or  Vafques.  After  thefe  were  fubdued  by  the  Franks, 
they  had  for  fome  time  dukes  of  their  own,  who  were 
fubjeA  to  the  dukes  of  Aquitaine  ;  but  both  were  at 
laft  difpoffeffed  by  the  kings  of  France.  The  country 
produces  corn,  wine,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  brandy, 
prunes,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  noted  for  a  corrupt 
and  vicious  pronunciation  of  the  French  tongue,  as 
well  as  their  vain-glorious  boafting. 

GASSENDI  (Peter),  one  of  the  moft  celebrated 
philofophers  France  has  produced,  was  born  at  Chan  - 
terfier,  about  three  miles  from  Digne  in-  Provence,  in 
1 592.  When  a  child,  he  took  particular  delight  ia 
gazing  at  the  moon  and  ftars,  as  often  as  they  appear¬ 
ed  in  clear  unclouded  weather.  This  pleafure  fre¬ 
quently  drew  him  into  bye-plaCes,  in  order  to  feaft  his 
eye  freely  and  undifturbed  ;  by  which  means  his  pa¬ 
rents  had  him  often  to  feek,  not  without  many  anxious 
fears  and  apprehenfions.  They  therefore  put  him  to 
fchool  at  Digne  ;  where,  in  a  fhort  time,  he  made  fuch 
an  extraordinary  progrefs  in  learning,  that  fome  per¬ 
rons,  who  have  feen  fpecimens  of  his  genius,  refolved  to 
have  him  removed  to  Aix,  in  order  to  ftudy  philofo- 
phy  under  Fefay,  a  learned  minor  friar.  This  propo¬ 
sal  was  fo  difagreeable  to  his  father,  who  intended  to 
breed  him  up  in  his  own  way  to  country-bufinefs,  as 
being  more  profitable  than  that  of  a  fcholar,  that  he 
would  confent  to  it  only  upon  condition  that  he  ihould 

return 
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Gaflendi  return  home  in  two  years  at  fartheft.  Accordingly 
P  young  Gaflendi,  at  the  end  of  the  appointed  time,  re- 
^fteus°"  Pa*re(^  to  Chanterfier  :  but  he  had  not  been  long  there, 
—  when  he  was  invited  to  be  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Dig- 

ne,  before  he  was  quite  16  years  of  age  ;  and  he  had 
been  engaged  in  that  office  but  three  years,  when  his 
matter  Fefay  dying,  he  was  made  profeffor  in  his  room 
at  Aix.  When  he  had  been  there  a  few  years,  he 
compofed  his  Paradoxical  Exercitations  ;  which,  co¬ 
ming  to  the  hands  of  Nicholas  Peirefc,  that  great  pa¬ 
tron  of  learning  joined  with  Jofeph  Walter  prior  of 
V alette-in  promoting  him  ;  and  he,  having  entered  in¬ 
to  holy  orders,  was  firft  made  canon  of  the  church  of 
Digne  and  doftor  of  divinity,  and  then  obtained  the 
wardenfhip  or  reftorftiip  of  that  church.  Gaflendi’s 
fondnefs  for  aftronomy  grev>  up  with  his  years  ;  and 
his  reputation  daily  increafing,  he  was,  in  1645,  aP" 
pointed  royal  profeffor  of  mathematics  at  Paris.  This 
inftitution  being  chiefly  defigned  for  aftronomy,  our 
author  read  leftures  on  that  fcience  to  a  crowded  au¬ 
dience.  However,  he  did  not  hold  this  place  long; 
for  a  dangerous  cough  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
obliged  him,  in  1647,  to  return  to  Digne  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  his  native  air. — Gaflendi  wrote  againft  the  me- 
taphyficial  meditations  of  Des  Cartes;  and  divided 
with  that  great  man  the  philofophers  of  his  time,  al- 
moft  all  of  whom  were  Cartefians  or  Gaffendians.  He 
joined  to  his  knowledge  of  philofophy  and  the  mathe¬ 
matics,  an  acquaintance  with  the  languages  and  a  pro¬ 
found  erudition.  He  wrote,  1.  Three  volumes  on  E- 
picurus’s  Philofophy  5  and  fix  others,  which  contain 
his  own  philofophy.  2.  Aftronomical  works.  3.  The 
lives  of  Nicholas  de  Peirefc,  Epicurus,  Copernicus, 
Tycho  Brahe,  Peurbachius,  and  Regiomontanus. 
4*  Epiftles,  and  other  treatifes.  All  his  works  were 
collected  together,  and  printed  at  Lyons  in  1658,  in 
fix  volumes  folio.  He  died  at  Paris  in  165 5,  aged  63. 

GASTEROSTEUS,  the  stickle-back,  in  ich¬ 
thyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  belonging  to  jhe  order  of 
thoracici.  There  are  three  rays  in  the  membrane  of 
the  gills  ;  the  body  is  carinated ;  and  there  are  fome 
diftinft  prickles  before  the  back-fin.  There  are  Jl 
fpecies  diftinguilhed  by  the  number  of  prickles  on  the 
back.  One  ofthefe  fpecies,  the  aculeatus,  ftickleback, 
banllicle,  or  ftiarpling,  is  common  in  many  of  the  Bri- 
tifti  rivers.  In  the  fens  of  Lincolnftiire,  and  fome  ri¬ 
vers  that  proceed  from  them,  they  are  found  in  prpdi- 
gious  quantities.  At  Spalding  there  are,  once  in  feven 
or  eight  years,  amazing  fhoals  that  appear  in  the  Wel¬ 
land,  -and  come  up  the  river  ill  form  of  a  vaft  column. 
They  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  multitudes  that  have  been 
waftied  out  of  the  fens  by  the  floods  of  feveral  years, 
and  collefted  in  fome  deep  hole,  till,  overcharged  with 
numbers,  they  are  periodically  obliged  to  attempt  a 
change  of  place.  The  quantity  is  fo  great,  that  they 
are  ufed  to  manure  the  land,  and  trials  have  been  made 
to  get  oil  from  them.  A  notion  may  be  had  of  this  vaft 
fhoal,  by  being  informed,  that  a  man  being  employed 
by  the  farmer  to  take  them,  has  got  for  a  confiderable 
time  four  {hillings  a-day  by  felling  them  for  a  half¬ 
penny  per  buftiel. — This  fpecies  feldom  reaches  the 
length  of  two  inches ;  it  hath  three  {harp  fpines  on  the 
back,  that  can  beraifed  or  depreffed  at  pleafure.  The 
Colour  of  the  back  and  fides  is  an  olive-green  ;  thebel- 
)y  white  ;  but  in  fome  the  lower  jaws  and  belly  are  of 
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a  bright  crimfon. 

GAST-hound.  See  Gaze -Hound. 

GASTRELL  (Francis),  bifliop  of  Chefter,  was 
born  in  1662,  appointed  preacher  to  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn  in  1694,  and  made  biftiop  of  Chefter 
in  1714.  He  preached  a  courfe  offermons  for  Boyle’s 
lectures ;  engaged  in  the  Trinitarian  controverfy  with 
Mr  Collins  and  Dr  Clarke  ;  and  publiftied  two  excel¬ 
lent  pieces,  the  one  intitled,  Chrijlian  Infitutes,  and 
the  other,  A  moral  proof  of  a  future  fate.  He  vindi¬ 
cated  the  rights  of  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  againft  the 
archbiftiop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  appointment  of  the 
warden  of  Manchefter  college  ;  and  oppofed  the  violent 
proceedings  againft  bi{hop  Atterbury  in  the  honfe  of 
lords,  though  he  difliked  the  biftiop  as  a  man  of  arbi¬ 
trary  principles.  He  died  in  1725. 

GASTRIC,  in  general,  fomething  belonging  to 
the  ftomacb. 

Gastric  Juice,  a  thin  pellucid  liquor,  which  di- 
ftills  from  certain  glands  in  the  ftomach,  for  the  dilu- 
tion,  &c.  of  the  food. 

From  fome  late  experiments  it  appears,  that  this 
juice  is  the  chief  inftrument  of  digeftion  ;  but  in  what 
manner  this  operation  is  performed  by  it,  remains  yet 
a  fecret.  It  is  not  poffeffed  of  any  corrofive  acrimony, 
for  this  would  aft  upon  all  fubftances  indiferiminately ; 
but  the  gaftric  juice  is  found  to  aft  only  upon  particu¬ 
lar  fubftances.  The  moft  remarkable  particularity  of 
this  kind  is,  that  though  it  very  readily  diffolves  ani¬ 
mal  fubftances  when  deprived  of  the  vital  principle,  it 
abfolutely  refufes  to  touch  thofe  which  are  alive.  This 
would  feem  to  favour  the  opinion  formerly  in  vogue, 
that  digeftion  was  performed  by  means  of  a  kind  of 
fermentation  induced  into  the  fubftances  fwallowed  for 
food  ;  as  very  probably  the  parts  of  living  animals  may 
be  capable  of  refitting  thofe  fermentations  which  readi¬ 
ly  take  place  in  dead  ones.  But  whether  or  not  this 
is  the  cafe,  muft  be  determined  by  future  experiments. 

GASTROCNEMIUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anato¬ 
my,  Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

GASTROMANCY,  a  method  of  deviation  by 
water,  praftifed  by  the  ancient  Greeks.  See  Divi¬ 
nation. 

GASTRORAPHY,  in  furgery,  the  operation  of 
fewing  up  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  See  Surgery. 

GATE,  in  architefture,  a  large  door,  leading  or 
giving  entrance  into  a  city,  town,  caftle,  palace,  or 
other  confiderable  building  ;  or  a  place  giving  paffage 
to  perfons,  horfes,  coaches,  or  waggons,  &c.  As  to 
their  proportion,  the  principal  gates  for  entrance  thro* 
which  coaches  and  waggons  are  to  pafs,  ought  never 
to  be  lefs  than  feven  feet  in  breadth,  nor  more  than  12, 
which  laft  dimenfion  is  fit  only  for  large  buildings. 
The  height  of  a  gate  is  to  be  i|-  of  the  breadth,  and 
fomewhat  more  ;  but  as  for  common  gates  in  inns,  un¬ 
der  which  waggons  go  loaded  with  hay,  ftraw,  he.  the 
height  of  them  may  be  twice  their  breadth.  See  Ar¬ 
chitecture. 

Gates  of  Hell.  This  expreffion  is  ufed  in  ferip- 
ture,  to  denote  figuratively,  either  the  grave,  or  the 
powers  of  darknefs,  i.  e.  the  devil  and  his  angeh. 

The  Mahometans  ufe  the  expreffion  literally,  and 
fuppofe  that  hell  has  feven  gates.  The  firft  is  that 
where  Muffulmans,  who  incur  the  guilt  of  fin,  will  be 
tormented.  The  fecond  is  for  the  Chriftians.  The 
-  third 
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Oataker,  third  is  for  the  Jews.  The  fourth  for  the  Sabians. 

Gauflcn.  The  fifth  for  the  Magians,  or  worlhippers  of  lire.  The 
fixth  for  Pagans  and  idolaters.  And  the  feventh  for 
hypocritts,  who  make  an  outward  fliew  of  religion, 
but  have  none. 

GATAKER  (Thomas),  a  learned  critic  and  di¬ 
vine,  was  born  at  London  in  1574,  and  ftudied  at 
St  John’s  college,  Cambr.dge.  He  W3s  afterwards 
choien  preacher  at  Lincoln’s  Inn  ;  which  he  quitted  in 
1611,  for  the  redlory  of  Rotherhithe  in  Surry.  In 
1620,  he  made  a  tour  through  the  Low  Countries; 
and,  in  1624,  publifhed  at  London  a  book  intitled, 
“  Tranfubftantiation  declared  by  the  confeffion  of  the 
Pppifti  writers  to  have  no  neceffary  foundation  in  God’s 
word he  wrote  likewife  a  defence  of  this  difcourfe. 
In  1642,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  aflembly  of  di¬ 
vines,  and  was  engaged  with  them  in  writing  annota¬ 
tions  upon  the  bible.  He  died  in  July  1654,  ,n  l^e 
80th  year  of  his  age.  Bdides  the  above  works,  he  pu¬ 
blifhed,  1.  A  diffcrtation  upon  the  ftyle  of  the  New 
Teflament.  2.  De  nomine  tetragrammata.  3.  Ds 
dipbtlymgis ,  five  bivocdlibits.  4.  An  edition'and  tranf- 
lation  of  the  emperor  Marcus  Antoninus's  meditations. 
5.  A  collection  of  fermons,  in  folio  ;  and  many  other 
works.  His  piety  and  charity  were  very  exemplary  ; 
and  his  modefty  fo  great,  that  he  declined  all  eccle- 
fiaftical  dignity  and  court-preferments.  His  extenfive 
learning  was  admired  by  Salmafius  and  other  great 
men  abroad  ;  his  houfe  was  a  private  feminary  for 
young  gentlemen  of  this  nation,  and  many  foreigners 
reforted  to  him  to  receive  advice  in  their  ftudies. 

G AUDEN  (Dr  Jofeph),  fon  of  John  Gauden  vi¬ 
car  of  Mayfield  in  EfTex,  was  born  there  in  1605.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  chaplain  to 
Robert  earl  of  Warwick  ;  who  taking  part  with  the 
parliament  againft  the  king,  was  followed  by  his  chap¬ 
lain.  Upon  the  eftablifhment  of  the  prefbyterian  mo¬ 
del  of  chureh-goverment,  he  complied  with  the  ruling 
powers,  and  was  nominated  one  of  the  aflembly  of  di¬ 
vines  who  met  at  Weltminfter  in  1643,  and  took  the 
covenant ;  yet  having  offered  fome  fcruples  and  objec¬ 
tions  to  it,  his  name  was  afterward  flruck  out  of  the 
lift.  Nor  did  he  efpoufe  the  parliamentcaufe  any 
longer  than  they  adhered  to  their  firft  avowed  princi¬ 
ples  of  reforming  only,  inftead  of  deftroying,  mo¬ 
narchy  and  epifcopacy.  In  this  fpirit.he  was  one  of 
thofe  divines  who  figned  a  proteftation  to  the  army, 
againft  the  violent  proceedings  that  affe&ed  the  life  of 
the  king  :  and  a  few  days  after  his  execution  publifh¬ 
ed  the  famous  EiZ«i-  b «c-uux>,,  ^  Portraiture  of  bis  fa- 
cred  Majejiy  in  bis  folitude  and  fufferings  ;  which  ran 
through  50  editions  in  the  courfe  of  a  year.  Upon  the 
return  of  Charles  II.  he  was  promoted  to  the  fee  of 
Exeter;  and  in  1662  was  removed  to  Worcefter,  much 
to  his  regret,  having  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes 
of  a  translation  to  Winchefter  :  and  his  death  happen¬ 
ed  the  fame  year.  He  wrote  many  controverfial  pie¬ 
ces  fuited  to  the  circumftances  of  the  times,  and  to  his 
own  views  from  them.  —  The  E'tkon  Baftlike  above  men¬ 
tioned  he  publilhed  as  the  king’s  private  meditations  : 
though  on  this  point  there  has  been  a  long  controver- 
fy.  After  the  bilhop’s  death,  his  widow,  in  a  letter  to 
one  of  her  fons,  calls  it  “  The  Jewel ;”  and  faid,  her 
liulband  had  hoped  to  make  a  fortune  by  it ;  and  that 
/lie  had  a  letter  of  a  very  great  man’s,  which  would 


clear  up  that  he  writ  it.  This  affertion,  as  the  earl  Gavel, 
of  Clarendon  had  predicted,  was  eagerly  efpoufed  by  .  Gavclel 
the  ami-royalifts,  in  the  view  of  difparaging  Charles  I. 

But  it  has  been  obferved,  that  Gauden  had  too  luxu¬ 
riant  an  imagination,  which  betrayed  him  into  a  rank-  1 

nefs  of  ftyle  in  the  Aliatic  way;  and  from  thence,  as 
bilhop  Burnet  argues  with  others,  it  may  be  certain¬ 
ly  concluded,  that  not  he,  but  the  king  himfelf,  was 
the  true  author  of  the  E. B x<n\w,  in  which  there  is 
a  noblenefs  and  juftnefs  of  thought,  with  a  greatnefs  of 
ftyle,  that  made  it  be  looked  on  as  the  beft  written 
book  in  the  Englifh  language. 

GAVEL,  or  Gable,  among  builders.  See  Gable. 

Gavel,  in  law.:  tribute,  toll,  cuftom,  or  yearly 
revenue  ;  of  which  we  had  in  old  time  feveral  kinds. 

See  Gabel. 

Gavel-A'/W,  a  tenure  or  cuftom  belonging  to 
lands  in  the  county  of  Kent..  The  word  is  laid  by 
Lambard  to  be  compounded  of  three  Saxon  words, 
gy/e,  eal,  kyn ,  “  omnibus •  cognatione  proximis  data.” 
Verftegan  calls  it  gavelkind ,  quail  “  give  all  kind,” 
that  is,  to  each  child  his  part  :  and  Taylor,  in  his  hi- 
ftory  of  gavelkind ,  derives  it  from  the  Britifli  gavel, 
i.  e.  a  hold  or  tenure,  and  cenned,  “  gene  ratio  4A\\Xfa- 
viilia  and  fo  gavel  cenned  might  fignify  tenura  ge- 
nerationis. — It  is  univerfally  known  what  ftruggles  the 
Kentilh  men  made  to  preferve  their  ancient  liberties, 
and  with  how  much  fucccfs  thofe  ftruggles  were  at¬ 
tended.  And  as  it  is  principally  here  that  we  meet 
with  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind,  (though  it  was  and  is 
to  be  found  in  fome  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.),  we 
may  /airly  conclude,  that  this  was  a  part  of  thefe  li¬ 
berties  ;  agreeably  to  Mr  Selden’s  opinion,  that  gavel¬ 
kind,  before  the  Norman  conqueft,  was  the  general  cu¬ 
ftom  of  the  realm.  The  diftinguiftiing  properties  of  this 
tenure  are  various :  -fome  of  the  principal  are  thefe. 

1.  The  tenant  is  of  age  fufficient  to  alienate  his  eftate 
by  feoffment,  at  the  age  of  13*.  2.  The  eftate  does 

not  efeheat  in  cafe  of  an  attainder  and  execution  for  fe¬ 
lony  ;  their  maxim  being,  “  the  father  to  the  bough, 
the  fon  to  the  plough.”  3.  In  moft  places  he  had  a 
power  of  devifing  lands  by  will,  before  the  ftatute  for 
that  purpofe  was  made.  4.  The  lands  defeend,  not 
to  the  eldeft,  youngeft,  or  anyone  fon  only,  but  to 
all  the  fons  together;  which  was  indeed  anciently  the 
moft  ufual  courfe  of  defeent  all  over  England,  tho’  in 
particular  places  particular  cuftoms  prevailed. 

GAVELET,-  in  law,  an  ancient  and  fpecial  ceffa- 
vit  ufed  in  Kent,  where  the  cuftom  of  gavelkind  conti¬ 
nues,  by  which  the  tenant,  if  he  withdraws  his  rent 
and  fervices  due  to  the  loid,  forfeits  his  lands  and  te¬ 
nements. 

The  procefs  of  the  gavelet  is  thus.  The  lord  is  firft 
to  feek  by  the  fteward  of  his  court,  from  three  weeks 
to  three  weeks,  to  find  fome  diftrefs  upon  the  tene¬ 
ment,  till  the  fourth  court ;  and  if  at  that  time  he 
find  none,  at  this  fourth  court  it  is  awarded,  that  lie 
take  the  tenement  in  his  hand  in  name  of  a  diftrefs, 
and  keep  it  a  year  and  a  day  without  manuring;  with¬ 
in  which  time,  if  the  tenant  pay  his  arrears,  and  make 
reafonable  amends  for  the  with-holding,  he  ftiall  have 
and  enjoy  his  tenement  as  before  :  if  he  come  not  be¬ 
fore  the  year  and  day  be  pad,  the  lord  is  to  go  to  the 
next  county-court,  with  vvitneffes  of  what  had  paffed 
at  his  own  court,  and  pronounce  there  his  procefs,  to 

have 
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Gavelet  have  further  witneffes  ;  and  then  by  the  award  of  his 
li  own  court,  he  fhall  enter  and  manure  the  tenement  as 
au  '  his  own  :  fo  that  if  the  tenant  delired  afterwards  to 
have  and  hold  it  as  before,  he  mult  agree  with  the 
lord  ;  according  to  this  old  faying  :  “  Has  he  not  fince 
any  thing  given,  or  any  thing  paid,  then  let  him  pay 
five  pound  for  his  were,  e’re  he  become  healder  again.” 
Other  copies  have  the  firft  part  with  fome  variation  ; 
“  Let  him  nine  times  pay,  and  nine  times  repay.” 

Gavelet,  in  London,  is  a  wtit  ufed  in  the  huft- 
ings,  given  to  lords  of  rents  in  the  city  of  London. 
Here  the  parties,  tenant  and  demandant,  appear  by 
/lire  facias ,  to  Ihew  caufe  why  the  one  ftiould  not 
have  his  tenement  again  on  payment  of  his  rent,  or  the 
other  recover  the  lands  ou  default  thereof. 

GAUGAMELA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  village  of  Atu- 
ria,  lying  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  Tigris;  fa¬ 
mous  for  Alexander’s  vidlory  over  Darius.  It  is  faid 
to  have  been  allowed  to  Darius .  Hyftafpes  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  camel ;  and  hence  the  name.  It  was 
not  far  from  a  more  coftfiderable  place  'called  Arbela ; 
whence  the  latter  gave  the  name  to  the  vidtory.  See 
Arbela. 

GAUGE-point  of  a  folid  meafure,  the  diameterof 
a  circle  vvhofe  area  is  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the 
fame  meafure. 

GAUGER,  a  king’s  officer,  who  is  appointed  to 
examine  all  tuns,  pipes,  hogfheads,  and  barrels  of 
wine,  beer,  ale,  oil,  honey,  &c.  and  give  them  a  mark 
of  allowance,  before  they  are  fold  in  any  place  within 
the  extent  of  his  office. 

GAUGING.  See  Geometry. 

GAUL,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the  pre- 
fent  kingdom  of  France. — The  original  inhabitants 
were  defeended  from  the  Ccltes  or  Gomerians,  by 
whom  the  greateft  part  of  Europe  was  peopled ;  the 
name  of  Galli,  or  Gauls ,  being  probably  given  them 
long  after  their  fettleinent  in  that  country. 

The  ancient  hiflory  of  the  Gauls  is  entirely  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  obfeurity  and  darknefs  ;  all  we  know  con¬ 
cerning  them  for  a  long  time  is,  that  they  multiplied 
fo  fart,  that,  their  country  being  unable  to  contain 
them,  they  poured  forth  in  vaft  multitudes  into  other 
countries,  which  they  generally  fubdued,  and  fettled 
themfelves  in.  It  often  happened,  however,  that  thefe 
colonies  were  fo  molelted  by  their  neighbours,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  fend  for  affiftance  to  their  native 
country.  This  was  always  very  eafily  obtained.  The 
Gauls  were,  upon  every  occafion,  ready  to  fend  forth 
great  numbers  of  new  adventurers ;  and  as  thefe  fpread 
deflation  where-ever  they  came,  the  very  name  of 
Gauls  proved  terrible  to  moft  of  the  neighbouring  na- 
Account  0ft'on3- — The  earlieil  excurfion  of  thefe  people  of  which 
the  Gji,ii(h  we  have  any  diftind  account,  was  into  Italy,  under  a 
PcurCons  famed  leader,  named  Bellovefus ,  about  622  years  be- 
uno  Ita  y.  fore  Chrifl.  He  croffed  the  Rhone  and  the  Alps,  till 
then  unattempted  ;  defeated  the  Hetrurians  ;  and  fei- 
zed  upon  that  part  of  their  country,  fince  known  by 
the  names  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont. — The  fecond 
grand  expedition  was  made  by  the  Ccenomanii  a  peo¬ 
ple  dwelling  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  Loire,  un¬ 
der  a  general  named  Elitonis.  They  fettled  in  thofe 
parts  of  Italy,  now  knowu  by  the  names  of  Brefei - 
a  no,  Cremonefe ,  Mantuan ,  Carniola ,  and  Venetian. 
—  In  a  third  excurfion,  two  other  Gauliih  nations  fet¬ 


tled  on  both  fides  of  the  river  Po  ;  and  in  a  fourth,  Gaul, 
the  Boii  and  Lingones  fettled  in  the  country  between  * 

Ravenna  and  Bologna.  The  time  of  thefe  three  laft 
expeditions  is  uncertain. 

The  fifth  expedition  of  the  Gauls  was  more  remark¬ 
able  than  any  of  the  former,  and  happened  about 
200  years  after  that  of  Bellovefus.  The  Senones,  fet¬ 
tled  between  Paris  and  Meaux,  were  invited  into  Italy 
by  an  Hetrurian  lord,  and  fettled  themfelves  in  Um¬ 
bria.  Brennus  their  king  laid  liege  to  Clufium,  a  city 
in  alliance  with  Rome:  and  this  produced  a  war  with 
the  Romans,  in  which  the  latter  were  at  firft  defeated, 
and  their  city  taken  and  burnt ;  but  at  length  the 
whole  army  was  cut  off  by  Camillus,  infomuch  that 
not  a  fingle  perfon  efcaped. 

Some  other  expeditions  the  Gauls  undertook  againft 
the  Romans:  in  which,  though  they  always  proved  un- 
fuccefsful,  by  realon  of  their  want  of  military  difei- 
pline ;  yet  their  fiercenefs  and  courage  made  them  fo 
formidable  to  the  republic,  that,  on  the  firft  news  of 
their  march,  extraordinary  levies  of  troops  were  made, 
faerifices  and  public  fnpplications  offered  to  the  gods;, 
and  the  law  which  granted  an  immunity  from  military 
•fervice  to  priefts  and  old  men,  was,  for  the  time,  a- 
bolifhed.  x 

Againft  the  Greeks,  the  expeditions  of  the  Gauls  Expedition 
were  very  little  more  fuccefsful  than  againft  the  Ro-  the 

.mans.  The  firft  of  thefe  we  hear  of,  was  about  279 
years  before  Chrilt,  in  the  year  after  Pyrrhu3  had  in- 
v  Jed  Italy.  At  this  time,  the  Gauls  finding  them¬ 
felves  greatly  overftocked  at  home,  fent  out  three  great 
colonies  to  conquer  new  countries  for  themfelves.  One 
of  thefe  armies  was  commanded  by  Brennus ,  another 
by  Ceretbrius ,  and  the  third  by  Belgius.  The  firft 
entered  Pannonia  or  Hungary  ;  the  fecond  Thrace  j 
and  the  third  marched  into  Illyrtcum  and  Macedonia. 

Here  Bclgius  at  firft  met  with  great  fuccefs  ;  and  en¬ 
riched  himfelf  by  plunder  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  Bren¬ 
nus  envying  him,  refolved  to  enter  the  fame  countries, 
in  order  to  fhare  the  fpoil.  In  a  ftiort  time,  however, 

Belgius  met  with  fuch  a  total  defeat,  that  his  army 
was  almoft  entirely  deftroyed  ;  upon  which  Brennus 
haftened  to  the  fame  place.  His  army  at  firft  confid¬ 
ed  of  150,000  foot  arid  15,000  horfe  :  but  two  of  his 
principal  officers  revolted,  and  carried  off  20,000  men, 
with  whom  they  marched  into  Thrace  ;  where,  having 
joined  Cerethrius,  they  feized  on  Byzantium. and  the 
weftern  coaft  of  Propontis,  making  the  adjacent  parts 
tributary  to  them. — To  retrieve  this  lofs,  Brennus  fenE 
for  frefh  fupplies  from  Gaul;  and  having  increafed  his 
army  to  150,000  foot,  and  upwards  of  60,000  horfe, 
he’ entered  Macedonia,  defeated  the  general  who  op- 
pofed  him,  and  ravaged  the  whole  country.  He  next 
marched  towards  the  ftraits  of  Thermopylx,  with  a 
a  defign  to  invade  Greece ;  but  was  flopped  by  the 
forces  lent  to  defend  that  pals  againft  him.  He  paf- 
fed  the  mountains,  however,  as  Xerxes  had  formerly 
done  ;  upon  which  the  guards  retired,  to  avoid  being 
furrounded.  Brennus  then,  having  ordered  Acichc- 
rius,  the  next  to  him  in  command,  to  follow  at  a  dL  ? 
fiance  with  part  of  his  army,  marched  with  the  bulk  Mlfeiabfe- 
of  the  forces  to  Delphi,  in  order  to  plunder  the  rich  tif  ihcia 
temple  there.  This  enterprife  proved  exceedingly  un-  a  mY' 
fortunate  :  a  great  number  of  his  men  were  deftroy  e  l 
by  a  dreadful  ilorm  of  hail,  thunder,  and  lightning  v 
another 
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Ca«1-  another  part  of  Iiis  army  was  deftroyed  by  an  earth* 
r  quake  ;  and  the  remainder,  fome  how  or  other,  ima¬ 

gining  themfelves  attacked  by  the  enemy,  fought  a- 
gainft  each  other  the  whole  night,  fo  that  in  the 
morning  fcarce  one  half  of  them  remained.  The  Greek 
forces  then  poured  in  upon  them  from  all  parts  ;  and 
that  in  fuch  numbers,  that  though  Acichorins  came 
up  in  due  time  with  his  forces,  Brennus  found  himfelf 
unable  to  make  head  againft  the  Greeks,  and  was  de¬ 
feated,  with  great  flaughter.  He  himfelf  was  def- 
perately  wounded  ;  and  fo  diftieartened  by  his  mif- 
fortune,  that,  having  affembled  all  his  chiefs,  he  advi- 
fed  them  to  kill  all  the  wounded  and  difabled,  and  to 
make  the  beil  retreat  they  could;  after  which,  he  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life.  On  this  occafion,  it  is  (aid 
that  20,000  of  thefe  unhapy  people  were  executed  by 
their  own  countrymen.  Acichorins  then  fet  out  with 
the  remainder  for  Gaul;  but  by  being  obliged  to 
march  through  the  country  of  their  enemies,  the  ca¬ 
lamities  they  met  with  by  the  way  were  fo  grievous, 
that  not  one  of  them  reached  their  own  country.  A 
juft  judgement,  fay  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors, 
4  for  their  facrilegious  intentions  againft  Delphi. 

Gaul  in-  The  Romans  having  often  felt  the  effe&s  of  the 
vaded  by  Gauliih  ferocity  and  courage,  thought  proper  at  laft, 
the  Ro-  *n  orcjer  t0  humble  them,  to  invade  their  country. 
411  '  Their  firft  fuccefsful  attempt  was  about  118  years  be¬ 

fore  Chrift,  under  the  command  of  Quintus  Marcius, 
furnamed  Rtx.  He  opened  a  way  betwixt  the  Alps 
and  the  Pyrenees,  which  laid  the  foundation  for  con¬ 
quering  the  whole  country.  This  was  a  work  of  im¬ 
mense  labour  of  itfelf,  and  rendered  ftill  more  difficult 
by  the  oppofition  of  the  Gauls,  efpecially  thofe  cal¬ 
led  the  Staeni,  who  lived  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps. 
Thefe  people  finding  themfelves  overpowered  by  the 
confular  army,  fet  fire  to  their  houfes,  killed  their 
wives  and  children,  and  then  threw  themfelves  into 
the  flames.  After  this  Marcius  built  the  city  of  Nar- 
bonne,  which  became  the  capital  of  a  province.  His 
fucceffor  Scaurus  alfo  conquered  fome  Gaulifh  nations  ; 
and  in  order  to  facilitate  the  fending  troops  from  Ita¬ 
ly  into  that  country,  he  made  feveral  excellent  roads 
between  them,  which  before  were  almoft  impaffable. 
Thefe  fucceffes  gave  rife  to  the  invafion  of  the  Cimbri 
and  Teutones;  an  account  of  whofe  unfortunate  expe¬ 
dition  is  given  under  the  articles  Cimbri,  Rome, 
Teutones,  &c. 

From  this  time,  the  Gauls  ceafed  to  be  formidable 
to  the  Romans,  and  even  feem  to  have  been  for  fome 
time  on  good  terms  with  them.  At  laft,  however, 
the  Helvetii  kindled  a  war  with  the  republic,  which 
$  brought  Caefar  over  the  Alps,  and  ended  in  the  total 
Surprifing  fubje&ion  of  the  country.  Orgetorix  was  the  firft 
Atcceisoi  caufeofit ;  who  had  engaged  a-vaftnuraberofliiscoun- 
far.mt  CaC*  trymen  t0  burn  their  towns  and  villages,  and  to  go  in 
fearch  of  new  conquefts.  Julius  Caefar,  to  whofe  lot 
the  whole  country  of  Gaul  had  fallen,  made  fuch 
hafte  to  come  and  fupprefs  them,  that  he  was  got  to 
the  Rhone  in  eight  days  ;  broke  down  the  bridge  of 
Geneva,  and,  in  a  few  days  more,  finifhed  the  famed 
wall  between  that  cityand  mount  Jura,  now  St  Claude, 
which  extended  feventeen  miles  in  length,  was  fixteen 
feet  high,  fortified  with  towers  and  caftles  at  proper 
dirtanees,  and  a  ditch  that  ran  the  whole  length  of 
it.  If  his  own  account  of  it  may  be  relied  upon,  he 


did  not  fet  out  till  the  beginning  of  April ;  and  yet  Gaul. 

this  huge  work  was  finiftied  by  the  ides  or  13th  of  the - - 

month  :  fo  that,  fubtra&ing  the  eight  days  he  was  a- 
coming,  it  mull  have  been  all  done  in  about  five  days  : 
a  prodigious  work,  confidering  he  had  but  one  legion 
there,  or  even  though  the  whole  country  had  given 
him  affiftance.  Whilft  this  was  doing,  and  the  re¬ 
inforcements  he  wanted  were  coming,  he  amufed  the 
Helvetii,  who  had  fent  to  demand  a  paffage  through 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  till  he  had  got  his 
reinforcements  ;  and  then  flatly  refufed  it  to  them  : 
whereupon  a  dreadful  battle  enfued;  in  which  they  loft 
one  hundred  and  thirty  thoufand  men,  in  fpite  of  all 
their  valour ;  befides  a  number  of  prifoners,  among 
whom  was  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Orgetorix,  the 
leader  of  this  unfortunate  expedition.  The  reft  fub- 
mitted,  and  begged  they  might  be  permitted  to  go 
and  fettle  among  the  ./Edui,  from  whom  they  origi¬ 
nally  fprung  ;  and,  at  the  requeft  of  thefe  laft,  were 
permitted  to  go.  * 

The  Gauls  were  conftantly  in  a  ftate  of  vari¬ 
ance  with  one  another  ;  and  Caefar,  who  knew 
how  to  make  the  molt  of  thefe  inteftine  broils,  foon 
became  the  proteftor  of  the  oppreffed,  a  terror  to  the 
oppreflor,  and  the  umpire  of  all  their  contentions. 

Among  thofe  who  applied  to  him  for  help,  were  his 
allies  the  ./Edui;  againft  whom  Arioviftns,  king  of 
the  Germans,  joined  with  the  Arverni,  who  inhabi¬ 
ted  the  banks  of  the  Loire,  had  taken  the  country  of 
the  Sequani  from  them,  and  obliged  them  to  fend  ho- 
ftages  to  him.  Caefar  forthwith  fent  to  demand  the 
reltitution  of  both,  and,  in  an  interview  which  lie 
foon  after  obtained  of  that  haughty  and  treacherous 
prince,  wa3  like  to  have  fallen  a  facri-fice  to  his  per¬ 
fidy  ;  upon  which  he  bent  his  whole  power  againft 
him,  forced  him  out  of  his  ftrong  intrenchments,  and 
ave  him  a  total  overthrow.  Arioviftus  efcaped,  with 
ifficulty,  over  the  Rhine  ;  but  .his  two  wives,  and  a 
daughter,  with  a  great  number  of  Germans  of  di- 
ftin&ion,  fell  into  the  conqueror's  hand.  Carfar,  af¬ 
ter  this  fignal  vidtory,  put  his  army  into  winter- quar¬ 
ters,  whilft  he  went  over  the  Alps  to  make  the  necef-  g 
fary  preparations  for  the  next  campaign.  By  this  A  general  j 
time  all  the  Belgae  in  general  were  fo  terrified  at  his  c  ,nfederacj 
fuccefs,  that  they  entered  into  a  confederacy  againft  . 

the  Romans,  as  their  common  enemy.  Of  this,  Labi- 
emi3,  who  had  been  left  in  Gaul,  fent  Caefar  notice  ;  j 

upon  which,  he  immediately  left  Rome,  and  made 
fuch  difpatch,  that  he  arrived  upon  their  confines  in  a-  j 

bout  fifteen  days.  On  his  arrival,  the  Rhemi  fubmit- 
ted  to  him;  but  the  reft,  appointing  Galba,  king  of 
the  Sueffones,  general  of  all  their  forces,  which  a- 
mounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thoufand  men, 
marched  diredtly  againft  him.  Caefar,  who  had  fei- 
zed  on  the  bridge  of  the  Axona,  now  Aifne,  led  his  7 
light  horfe  and  infantry  over  it ;  and,  whilft  the  others  The  Gaul* 
were  incumbered  in  croffing  that  river,  made  fuch  a  dcf^ate'i  ■ 
terrible  (laughter  of  them,  that  the  river  was  filled  fought^**] 
with  their  dead,  infomuch  that  their  bodies  ferved  for 
a  bridge  to  thofe  who  efcaped.  This  new  viftory  ftruck 
fuch  terror  into  the  reft,  that  they  difperfed  them¬ 
felves;  immediately  after  which,  the  Sueffones,  Bel- 
lovaci,  Ambiones,  and  fome  others,  fubmitted  to  him. 

The  Nervii,  indeed,  joined  with  the  Atrebates  and 
Veromandui,  againft  them ;  and,  having  firft  fecured 

fome  *  l: 
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i  Haul.  their  wives  and  children,  made  a  vigorous  refiftance  for 
fome  time  ;  but  were  at  tength  defeated,  and  the  great- 
eft  part  of  them  flaiu.  The  reft,  with  their  wives  and 
old  men,  fuijrendered  themfelves,  and  were  showed  to 
live  in  their, own  cities  and  towns  as  formerly.  The 
Acjuatici  were  n^xt  fubdued and,  for  their  treachery 
to  the  conqueror;  were  fold  for  flaves,  to  the  number 
of  fifty  thoufand.  Young  Craffus,  the  fon  of  the  tri¬ 
umvir,  fubdued  Jikewife  feven  other  nations,  and  took 
poffefiion  -of  their  cities;  which,  not  only  completed 
the  con qy eft  of  the  Belgae,  but  brought  feveral  nations 
from  beyond  the  Rhine  to  fubmit  to  the  conqueror. 
The  Veneti,  or  ancient  inhabitants  of  Vannes  in  Bri- 
tany,  who  had  been  likewife  obliged  to  fend  hoftages 
to  the  conqueror,  were,;  in;  the  mean  time,  making 
great  preparations,  by  fea  and  land,  to  recover  their 
liberty.  Caefar,  then  in  Iliyricum,  was  forced  to  e- 
quip  a  fleet  on  the  Loire;  and,  having  given  the  com¬ 
mand  of  it  to  Brutus,  wept  and  defeated  them  by 
land,  as  Brutus  did  by ;  feaj ;  and,  having  pnt  their 
chief  men  to  >  death,  fold  the,  reft  for, flaves.  The 
Unelii,  with  Veridorix  their  chief,  together  ,with  the 
Lexovii  and  Aulerei,  were,  about  the.  fame  time,  fub- 
dued  by ,  Sa«bin.us.,  land  the  Aquitani  by,  Craffus,  with 
the  lofs.of  thirty  thoufand  men.  There1  remained  no¬ 
thing  but  the  countries  of  the  Morin i  and  Menapii  to 
be  conquered,  of  all  Qaul.  Caefar  marched  himfelf 
againft,  them  :  but  he  found  them  fp  well  intrenched  in 

I  their  inacceflible  fortj-efles,  that  he  contented  himfelf 

with  burning  and  ravaging  their  qountry  ;  and,  haying 
put  his  troopsinto  winter- quarters,,  again  palled  oyer  the 
Alps,  to  have  a  more  watchful  eye  pn  fome  of  his  ri¬ 
vals  there.  He  was,  however,  foon  after  obliged  to  come 
to  defend  his  Gaulifh  couqdefts  againft  fome  nations  of 
the  Germans,  who  yvere  coming  to  fettle;there,  to  the 
number  of  four  hundred  tho,ufand.  'h’befe  he  to¬ 
tally,  defeated;  anfl  thep  refolved  to  carry  bis  conquer¬ 
ing  arms  into  Getrnany :  but /or.  an- account  his 
exploits  there,  flee  the.  artfleje  Germany.  '  , 

The  Gauls  Upon  his  Return  iqt'o  Gaul,  he  fonnd  it  labouring 
revolt,  but  under  a  great  famine,  which  had  caufed  a  kind  of  uni- 
I  are  fub-  verfal  ‘revolt,’  ’  Cotta  and  Sabinus,  who  were  left  in 
|<lued.  the  country  of ^he  Lburopes,.  now  Liege,  were  betray¬ 

ed  into  an.  atajnifh  fry  Ambiprix,  one  of  the  Gaulifh 
chiefs,  pnfl  hail  moil  of  their  nyen  cut  off.  The  Adri¬ 
atic!  had  fallen  upon  (^C^pero,  who  waf  left  there 
with  one  legion,  pnd  had  reduced  him  to  great  ftraits  : 
at  the  fame  time'  Labienus,  with  his  legion,  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  Indutio.marus,  at  the  head  of  the  Rheni 
and  Senones  ;  but  had  better  luck  than  the  reft,  and; 
by  one  bold  (ally  upon  them,  put  them  to  flight,  and 
killed,  their  general,  Cxipr  acquired  no  final!  credit 
by  queljing  all  thefe  revolts ;  but  each  vidtory  loft  the 
lives  of  fo  many  of  his  troops,  that  he  was  forced  t;o 
have  recourfe  to  Pompey  for  a  fre/h  fppply,  who.  rea¬ 
dily  granted  him  two  of  his  own  legions  to  fecure  his 
9  Gaulifh  conquefts. 

A  fecond  But  it  was  not  long  before  the  Gauls,  ever  reftlefs 
i revolt.  under  a  foreign  yoke,  raifed  up  a  ,qew  revoltj  andob- 

liged  him  to  return  thither.  His  fear  Tc,ft  .pompey 
fhould  gain  the  affedl'ons  of  the  Roman  people,  fla,d 
obliged  him  to  ftrip  the  Gauls  of  their, gold  -and  lijver, 
to  bribe  them  over  to  his  intereft;  apd  this  gave,  no 
fmail  handle  to  thofe  frequent  yevplts  which  happened 
during  his  abfence.  Heiquiokly,  however,  reduced 
Vol.  V. 


the  Nervii,  Adnatici,  Menapii,  and  Treviri ;  the  laH  Gai'I- 
of  whom  had  raifed  the  revolt,  under  the  command  of 
Ambiorix :  but  he  found  the  flame  fpread  much 
farther,  even  to  the  greateft  part  of  the  Ganls,  wflo 
had  chofen  Vercingetprix  their  generaliffimo.  Caefar 
was  forced  to  leave  Infubria,  whither  he  had  retired 
tq  watch  the  motions  of  Pompey,  and,  in  the  rnidlb 
of  winter  and  fnow,  to  repafs  the  Alps,  into  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Narbonne.  Here  he  gathered  his  fcattered 
troops  with  all  poflible  fpeed  ;  and,  in  fpite  of  the  hard 
vyeather,  befieged  and  took  Noviodunum,  now  Noy- 
ons  ;  and  defeated  Vercingetorix,  who  was  come  to 
the  relief  of  that  place.,  .He  next  took  the  city  of 
Avaricum,  now  Bourges,  one  of  tfle  ftrongeft  in  Gaul, 
and  which  had  a.garrifon  of  forty  thoufand  men  ;  of 
whom  he  made  fuch  a  dreadful  daughter,,  that  hardly 
eight  hundred  efcaped.  'V’Vhilft  he  was  befieging  Ger- 
govia,  the  capital  of  the  Arverni,  he  was  informed 
that  the  Nitiobriges,  or  Agenois,  were  in  arms ;  and 
that  the  iEdiii  were  fending  to  Vercingetorix  ten  thou¬ 
fand  men,  which  they  were  to  have  lent  to  reinforce 
Caefar.  Upon  this  news,  he  left  Fabius  to  carry  on 
the.  fiege,  and  marched  agiinft  the  Atdui.  Thefe, 
upon  his  approach,  fubmitted,  in  appearance,  and 
were  pardoned ;  but  foon-  after  that  whole  nation  rofe 
up  in  arms,  and  murdered  all  the  Italian  troops  in  their 
capital.  Cafar,  at  this,  was  in  great  ftraits  what 
meafure3  tp  take;  but  refolved  at  length  to  raife  the 
fiege  of  Gergovia,  and  at  once  attack  the  enemy’s 
camp,  which  he  did  with  fome  fuccefs :  but  when  he 
thought  to  have  gone  to  Noviodunum,  or  Noyons, 
where  his  baggage,  military  cheft,  &c.  were  left,  he 
heard  that  the  Aidui  had  carried  it  off,  and  burnt  the 
place.  Labienus,  juftly  thinking  that  Cafar  would 
want  his  afliftance  in  the  condition  he  now  was,  went 
to  join  him,  and  in  his  way  defeated  a  Gaulifh  gene¬ 
ral,  named  jCatnitligen’^  who  came  to  oppofe  his  march : 
but  this  difl  pot  hinder  the  revolt  from  fpreading  itfelf 
all  over  Celtic  Gaul;  whither  Vercingetorix  had  fent 
•for  frefh  fuppres,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  attacked  Cae¬ 
far  ;  but  was  defeated,  and  forced  to  retire  to  Alefia, 
a  ftropg  place,  now  Alife  in  Burgundy,  as  is  fuppo- 
fed.  'Hither  Caefar  haftened,  and  befieged  him  ;  and, 
having  .drawn  a  double  pircumvallation,  with  a  defign 
to  ftarve  him  in  it,  as  he  was  likely  to  have  done,  up. 
on  that  account  refufed  all  offers  of  a  furrender  from 
him.  At  length,  the  long-expefted  reinforcement 
came,  confiding  of  one  hundred  and  fixty  thoufand 
men,  under  four  generals:  thefe  made  feveral  fruitlefs  jo 
attacks  on  Caefar’s  trenches ;  but  were  defeated  in  three  Tjlcy  are 
feyeral  battles,  which  at  length  obliged  Verqingeto-  again  fub- 
rix  to  furrenfler  at  diferetion.  Ctefar  ufed  all  his  pri-  dued. 
foners  with  great  feverity,  except  the  Axdui.  and  Ar- 
verni,  by  whole  means  he  hoped,  to  gain  their  nations, 
which  were  the  mof^  potent  of  Celtic  Gaul :  nor  was  he 
difappointed ;  for  both  of  them  fubmitted  to  him,  and 
the  former  received  him  into  their  capital,  where  he 
fpent  tile  winter,  after  he  had  put  his  army  into  win¬ 
ter-quarters.  This  campaign,  as  improved  one  of  the 
bardeft  lie  ever  had,  fo  he  gained ;  mqre  .glory  by  it 
than  any  .Roman  general  had  dpne  before  :  yet  could 
not  all  by  this  procure;  from  ,the  fervile  fenate,  now 
wholly  dedicated  to  his  rival,  a  prolongation  of  his 
proconfulfliip ;  upon  which  he  is  reported  to  have  laid 
his  hand  upon  his  fword,  and  faid,  that  that  fhould  do  it. 
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Gaul.  He  was  good  as  his  word;  and  the  Gauls,  upon  and  mufical  inltruttients.—  For  -an  account  of  their  re-  Gaul 


- their  former  ill  fuccefs,  refolving  to  have  as  many  fe- 

parate  armifcs  as  provinces,  in  order  to  embarrafs  him 
the  more,  Caefar,  and  his  generals  Labienus  and  Fa- 
bius,  were  foreed  to  fight  them  one  after  another ; 
which  they  did,  however,  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that, 
irotwithftanding  the  hardnefs  of  the  feafon,  they  fub- 
dued  the  Bituviges,  Carnuti,  Rhemi,  and  BellovBci, 
with  their  general  Correus,  by  which  he  at  once  quiet¬ 
ed  all  the  Beigic  provinces  bordering  on  Celtic  Gaul. 
The  next  who  followed  were  the  Treviri,  the  Eburo^ 
Ties,  and  the  Andes,  under  their  general  Dunmarus. 
The  l3ft  place  which  held  out  againft  him  was  Uxel- 
lodunum  ;  which  was  defended  by  the  two  laft  a&ing 
generals  of  the  Gauls,  Drapes  the  Serroiiian,  and 
iiUterius  the  Cadurcean.  The  place  being  rtrong, 
and  well  garrifoned,  Caefar  was  obliged  to  march  thi¬ 
ther,  from  the  fartheft  part  of  Beigic  Gaul ;  and  foon 
after  reduced  it,  for  want  of  water.  Here  again  he 
caufed  the  right-hands  of  all  that  were  fit  to  bear 
ti  arms  to  be  cut  off,  to  deter  the  reft  from  revolting  a- 
Gaul  re-  fvefh.  Thus  was  the  conqueft  of  Gaul  fuiifiied  from 
fURoman  t^ie  Alps  and  Pyrenees  *to  the  Rhine,  all  whieh  vaft 
province  tra&  was  "now  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  under  the 
government  of  a  praetor.  During  his  feveral  expedi¬ 
tions  into  Gaul,  Caefar  is  faid  to  have  taken  800  cities  ; 
to  have  fubdued  300  different  nations;  and  to  have  de¬ 
feated,  in  feveral  battles,  threej  millions  of  men,  of 
whom  one  million  were  killed,  and  another  taken  pri- 
foners — The  hiftory  of  the  Country,  from  the  time 
of  its  conqueft  by  the  Rorfiaus  to  the  prefent,  is  gi- 
n  ven  under  the  articles  Rome  and  France. 

CVura&er,  The  Gauls  anciently  were  divided  into  a  great  num- 
ancient*  *  her  of  different  nations,  which  were  continually  at  war 
Gauls.  with  one  another,  and  at  variance  among  themfelves. 

Caefar  tells  us,  that  not  only  all  their  cities,  cantons, 
and  diftrifts,  but  even  almoft  all  families,  were  divided 
and  torn  by  factions;  and  thus  undoubtedly  facilitated 
the  conqueft  of  the  whole.  The  general  chara&er 
Of  all  thefe  people  Was  an  exceffive  ferocity  and  love  of 
liberty.  This  laft  they  carried  to  fueh  an  extreme, 
that  either  on  the  appearance  of  fervitude,  or  incapa¬ 
city  of  aflion  through  old  age,  wounds,  or  chronic 
difeafes,  they  put  an  end  to  their -own  lives,  or  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  their  friends  to  kill  them.  In  cities,  when 
they  found  themfelves  fo  ftraitly  befieged  that  tfifcy 
could  hold  out  no  longer,  inftead  of  thinking  how  to 
obtain  honourable  terms  of  capitulation,  their  chief 
care  very  often  was  to  put  their  wives  and  children  to 
death,  and  then  to  kill  one  another,  to  avoid  being 
led  into  Slavery.  This  exceffive  love  of  liberty  and 
contempt  of  death,  according  to  Strabo,  very  much 
facilitated  their  conqueft  by  Caefar ;  for  pouring  their 
numerous  forces  upon  fuch  an  experienced  enemy  as 
Caefar,  their  want  of  conduct  very  foon  proved  the 
ruin  of  the  whole. 

The  chief  diverfion  of  the  Gauls  was  hunting;  and 
indeed,  considering  the  vaft  forefts  with  which  their 
country  abounded,  and  the  multitude  of  wild  beafts 
which  lodged  in  them,  they  were  under  an  abfolute 
neceffity  to  hunt  and  deftroy  them,  to  prevent  the 
Country  from  being  rendered  totally  uninhabitable. 
Befides  this,  however,  they  had  al-fo  their  hippodromes, 
horfe  and  chariot  races,  tilts  and  tournaments;  at  all 
of  tvhich  the  bards  affifted  with  their  poems,  fongs. 


ligion,  fee  the  article  Druid.  II 

The  Gauls  were  exceffively  fond  of  Rafting,  in  Gaunt|ope. 
which  they  were  very  profufe;  as,  like  all  other  nor¬ 
thern  nations,  they  were  great  lovers  of  good  eating 
and  drinking.  Their  chief  liquors  were  beer  and 
wine.  Their  tables  were  very  low.  They  eat  but  little 
bread,  which  was  baked  flat  and  hard,  and  eafily  bro¬ 
ken  in  pieces :  but  devoured  a  great  deal  of  fleSh, 
boiled,  roafted,  of  broiled  ;  and  this  they  did  in  a  very 
flovenly  manner,  holding  the  piece  in  their  hands, 
and  tearing  it  with  their  teeth.  What  they  could  not 
part  by  this  way,  they  cut  with  a  little  knife  which 
hung  at  their  girdle.  When  the  company  was  nume¬ 
rous,  the  Coryphee,  or  chief  of  the  feaft,  who  was 
either  one  of  therieheft,  or  nobleft,  or  braveft,  fat  in 
the  middle,  with  the  matter  of  the  houfe  by  his  fide  ; 
the  reft  took  their  places  next  according  to  their  rank, 
having  their  fervants  hbldingtheir  fliields  behind  them. 

Thefe  feafts  feldom  ended  without  bloodfhed  ;  but  if 
by  chance  the  feaft  proved  a  peaceable  ode,  it  was 
enerally  accompanied  not  only  with  mufic  and  fongs, 
ut  likewife  with  danees,  in  which  the  dancers  were 
armed  cap-a-pee,  and  beat  time  with  their  fwords  upon 
their  fliields.  On  certain  feftivals  they  were  wont  to 
drefs  themfelves  in  the  Skins  of  beafts,  and  in  that  at¬ 
tire  accompany  the  proceflions  in  honour  of  their 
deities  or  heroes.  Others  dreffed  themfelves  in  maf- 
qnerade  habits,  fome  of  them  very  indecent,  and, play¬ 
ed  feveral  antic  and  hnmodeft  tricks.  This  laft  ctiftom 
continued  long  after  their  coriverfion  to  Christianity. 

GAUNT-belliED,  in  the  manege,  is  faib  of  a 
horfe  whofe  belly  Shrinks  up  towards  his  flanks. 

GAUNTLOPE,  pronounced  gauntlet,  a  military 
punishment  for  felony,  or  fome  other  heinous  offence. 

Inxejfcls  ofwar,  it  is  executed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  whble  Ship’s  crew  is  difpofed  in  two  rows, 

Handing  face  to  face,  on  both  -fides  of  the  deck,  fo  as 
to  form  a  lane  whereby  to  go  forward  on  one  fide,  and 
return  aft  On  the  other;  each  perfon  being  furnished 
with  a  Small  twitted  cord,  called  a  knit  tie,  having  two 
or  three  knots  upon  it.  The  delinquent  is  then  dripped 
haked  above  the  waift,  and  ordered  to  pafs  forward 
between  the  two  rows  of  men,  and  aft  On  the  other 
fide,  a  certain  number  of  times,  rarely  exceeding  three; 
during  which  every  pcr’fon  gives  him  a  ftripe  as  he  runs 
along.  In  his  paffage  through  this  painful  ordeSd,  he 
is  fometimes  tripped  up,  and  very  feverely  handled 
while  incapable  of  proceeding.  This  punifhm'ent,  which 
is  called  running  the  gauntlet ,  is  feldom  inflicted,  except 
for  fuch  crimes  as  will  naturallyexcite  a  general  antipa¬ 
thy  among  the  feamen;  as,  on  fome  occafmns,  the  cul¬ 
prit  would  pafs  without  receiving  a  Angle  blow,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cafes  of  mutiny  and  Sedition,  to  the-punlSh- 
mCnt  of  which  our  fcilors  feem  to  have  a  constitutional 
averfion. 

In  the  land-fervice,  when  a  foldier  is  fentenced  to 
run  the  gauntlope,  the  regiment  is  drawn  oUt  in  two- 
ranks  facing  each  other;  each  foldier,  having  a  fwitch 
in  his  hand,  lafhes  the  criminal  as  he  runs  along  naked 
from  the  waift  upwards.  While  he  runs,  the  drums 
beat  at  each  end  of  the  ranks.  Sotnetiipes  he  runs 
three,  five,  or  feven  times,  according  to  the  nature  oif 
the  offence.  The  major  is  on  horfeback,  and  takes 
care  that  each  foldier  docs  his  duty. 

GAVOTTA, 
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Gavotta  GAVOTTA,  or  Gavotte,  is  a  kind  of  dance,  the 
It  air  of  which  has  two  bride  and  lively  drains  in  common 

Gay‘  time,  each  of  which  drains  is  twice  played  over.  The 

firft  has  ufually  four  or  eight  bars;  and  the  fecond 
contains  eight,  twelve,  or  more.  The  firft  begins  with 
a  minim,  or  two  crotchets,  or  notes  of  equal  value,  and 
the  hand  riling  ;  and  ends  with  the  fall  of  the  hand 
upon  the  dominant  or  mediant  of  the  mode,  but  never 
upon  the  final,  unlefs  it  be  a  rondeau ;  and  the  laft 
begins  with  the  rife  of  the  hand,  and  ends  with  the 
fall  upon  the  final  of  the  mode. 

Tempi  di  Gavotta,  is  when  only  the  time  or  move¬ 
ment  of  a  gavotte  is  imitated,  without  any  regard  to 
the  meafure,  or  number  of  bars  or  ftrains. — Little  airs 
are  often  found  in  fonatas,  which  have  this  phrafe  to 
regulate  their  motions. 

GAUZE,  or  Gawse,  in  commerce,  a  very  flight, 
thin,  open  kind  of  fluff,  made  of  filk,  fometimes  of 
thread.  There  are  alfo  figured  gauzes,  and  fome 
with  gold  or  filver  on  filk  ground. 

GAY  (John),  a  celebrated  Englifh  poet,  de¬ 
fended  from  an  ancient  family  in  Devonftiire,  was 
born  at  Exeter,  and  received  his  education  at  the  free 
Jfchool  of  Barnftaple  in  that  county,  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  William  Rayner. — He  was  bred  a  mercer  in  the 
Strand  ;  but  having  a  fmall  fortune,  independent  of 
bufinefs,  and  confidering  the  attendance  on  a  fhop  as 
a  degradation  of  thofe  talents  which  he  found  himfelf 
offeffed  of,  he  quitted  that  occupation,  and  applied 
imfelf  to  other  views,  and  to  the  indulgence  of  his 
inclination  for  the  mufes.  In  17 12  we  find  him  fe- 
cretary,  or  rather  domeftic  fteward,  to  the  duchefs 
of  Monmouth,  in  which  ftation  he  continued  till  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1714;  at  which  time  he  accom¬ 
panied  the  earl  of  Clarendon  to  Hanover,  whither  that 
nobleman  was  difpatched  by  queen  Anne.  In  the 
latter  end  of  the  fame  year,  in  confequence  of  the 
queen’s  death,  he  returned  to  England,  where  he  lived 
in  the  highelt  eftimation  and  intimacy  of  fricndfhip 
with  many  perfons  of  the  firft  diltin&ion  both  in 
rank  and  abilities.— He  was  even  particularly  taken 
notice  of  by  queen  Caroline,  then  princefs  of  Wales, 
to  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  reading  in  manufeript 
his  tragedy  of  the  Captives  ;  and  in  1726  dedicated 
his  Fables,  by  permiflion,  to  the  duke  of  Cumberland! 
—From  this  countenance  (hewn  to  him,  and  number- 
lefs  promifes  made  him  of  preferment,  it  was  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  he  would  have  been  genteelly 
provided  for  in  fome  office  fuitable  to  his  inclination 
and  abilities.  Inftead  of  which,  in  1727,  he  was  of¬ 
fered  the  place  of  gentleman- uftier  to  one  of  the  young- 
eft  princeffes;  an  office  which,  as  he  looked  on  it  as 
rather  an  indignity  to  a  man  whofe  talents  might  have 
been  fo  much  better  employed,  he  thought  proper  to 
refufe  ;  and  fome  pretty  warm  remonftrances  were 
made  on  the  occafion  by  his  fincere  friends  and  zea¬ 
lous  patrons  the  duke  and  duchefs  of  Queeniberry, 
which  terminated  in  thofe  two  noble  perfonages  with¬ 
drawing  from  court  in  difguft.  Mr  Gay’s  dependen¬ 
cies  on  the  promifes  of  the  great,  and  the  difappoint- 
ments  he  met  with,  he  has  figuratively  deferibed  in  his 
fable  of  the  Hare  with  many  friends •  However,  the 
very  extraordinary  fuccefs  he  met  with  from  public 
encouragement  made  an  ample  amends,  both  with  re- 
fped  to  fatisfa&ion  and  emolument,  for  thofe  private 


difappointments. —  For,  in  the  feafon  of  1727-8,  ap-  Gay. 
peared  his  Beggar's  Opera ;  the  vail  fuccefs  of  which 
was  not  only  unprecedented,  but  almoft  incredible. — 

It  had  an  uninterrupted  run  in  London  of  fixty-three 
nights  in  the  firft  feafon,  and  was  renewed  in  the  en- 
fuing  one  with  equal  approbation.  It  fpread  into  all 
the  great  towns  of  England  ;  was  played  in  many 
places  to  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  time,  and  at  Bath 
and  Briftol  fifty;  made  its  progrefs  into  Wales,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  in  which  laft:  place  it  was  a£ted  for 
twenty- four  fucceffive  nights  ;  and  laft  of  all  it  was 
performed  at  Minorca.  Nor  was  the  fame  of  it  con¬ 
fined  to  the  reading  and  reprefentation  alone,  for  the 
card-table  and  drawing-room  (hared  with  the  theatre 
and  clofet  in  this  refped  ;  the  ladies  carried  about  the 
favourite  fongs  of  it  engraven  upon  their  fan-mounts, 
and  fereens  and  other  pieces  of  furniture  were  deco¬ 
rated  with  the  fame.  In  (hort,  the  fatire  of  this  piece 
was  fo  ftriking,  fo  apparent,  and  fo  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  tafte  of  all  degrees  of  people,  <that  it  overthrew 
the  Italian  opera,  that  Dagon  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  which  had  fo  long  feduced  them  to  idolatry, 
and  which  Dennis,  by  the  labours  and  outcries  of  a 
whole  life,  and  many  other  writers  by  the  force  of 
reafon  and  reflection,  had  in  vain  endeavoured  to  drive- 
from  the  throne  of  public  tafte.  The  profits  of  thiV 
piece  was  fo  very  great,  both  to  the  author  and  Mr 
Rich  the  manager,  that  it  gave  rife  to  a  quibble,  which 
became  freqnent  in  the  months  of  many,  viz.  That  it 
had  made  Rich  gay,  and  Gay  rich  ;  and  it  has  been 
afferted,  that  the  author’s  own  advantages  from  it 
were  not  lefs  than  two  thoufand  pounds.  In  confe¬ 
quence  of  this  fuccefs,  Mr  Gay  was  induced  to  write  a 
fecond  part  to  it,  which  he  entitled  Polly.  But  the 
difguft  fubftfting  between  him  and  the  Court,  together 
with  the  mifreprefentations  made  of  him  as  having  been 
the  author  of  fome  difaffe&ed  libels  and  feditious  pam- 
hlets,  occafioned  a  prohibition  and  fuppreffion  of  it  to 
e  fent  from  the  lord  chamberlain,  at  the  very  time  when 
every  thing  was  in  readinefs  for  the  rehearfal  of  it. 

A  very  conftderable  fum,  however,  accrued  to  him 
from  the  publication  of  it  afterwards  in  quarto. — Mr 
Gay  wrote  feveral  other  pieces  in  the  dramatic  way, 
and  many  very  valuable  ones  in  verfe.  Among  the  latter, 
his  Trivia ,  or  the  Art  of  walking  the  Jlreets  of  London , 
though  his  firft  poetical  attempt,  is  far  from  being 
the  lead  confiderable,  and  is  what  recommended  him 
to  the  efteem  and  friendftiip  of  Mr  Pope :  but,  as 
among  his  dramatic  works  his  Beggar's  Opera  did  at 
firft,  and  perhaps  ever  will,  (land  as  an  unrivalled 
mafter-piece,  fo,  among  his  poetical  works,  his  Fables 
hold  the  fame  rank  of  eftimation,  the  latter  having 
been  almoll  as  univerfally  read  as  the  former  was  re- 
prefented,  and  both  equally  admired.  Mr  Gay’s  dif- 
pofition  was  fweet  and  affable,  his  temper  generous, 
and  his  converfation  agreeable  and  entertaining.  But 
he  had  one  foible,  too  frequently  incident  to  men  of 
great  literary  abilities,  and  which  fubjefled  him  at 
times  to  inconveniencies  which  otherwife  he  needed  not 
to  have  experienced,  viz.  an  excefsof  indolence,  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  ceconomy.  So  that,  though  his 
emoluments  were,  at  fome  periods  of  his  life,  very 
confiderable,  he  was  at  others  greatly  ftraitened  in  his 
circumftances ;  nor  could  he  prevail  on  himfelf  to  fol¬ 
low  the  advice  of  his  friend  dean  Swift,  whom  we  find 
18  O  2  in 
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Gaza  in  many  of  his  letters  endeavouring  to  perfuade  him 
(I  to  the  purchafing  of  an  annuity,  as  a  referve  for  the 
Gazette‘  exigencies  that  might  attend  on  old  age. — Mr  Gay- 
chofe  rather  to  throw  himfelf  on  patronage,  than  fe- 
cure  to  himfelf  an  independent  competency  by  the 
means  pointed  ont  to  him ;  fo  that,  after  having  un¬ 
dergone  inaay  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  and  being  for 
fome  time  chiefly  fupported  by  the  libertdity  of  ihe 
duke  and  duchefs  of  Queenfberry,  he  died  at  their  houfe 
in  Burlington-gardens,  in  December  1732.  He  was 
interred  in  We (l minder- abbey,  and  a  monument  erected 
to  his  memory,  at  the  expence  of  his  aforementioned 
noble  benefadtors,  with  an  infcription  expreflive  of  their 
regards  and  his  own  deferts,  and  an  epitaph  in  verfe 
by  Mr  Pope. 

GAZA  (Theodore),  a  famous  Greek  in  the  15th 
century,  was  born  in  1398.  His  country  being  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Turks,  he  retired  into  Italy;  where  he 
at  firft  fupported  himfelf  by  tranfcribing  ancient  au¬ 
thors,  an  employment  the  learned  had  frequent  re- 
courfe  to  before  the  invention  of  printing.  His  un¬ 
common  parts  3nd  learning  foon  recommended  him  to 
public  notice  ;  and  particularly  to  cardinal  Beffariou, 
who  procured  him  a  benefice  in  Calabria.  He  was 
one  of  thofe  to  whom  the  revival  of  polite  literature  in 
Italy  was  principally  owing.  He  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin,  Ariftotle's  Hiftory  of  Animals, 
Theophraftus  on  Plants,  and  Hippocrates’s  Apho- 
rifms  5  and  put  into  Greek,  Scipio’s  Dream,  and 
Cicero’s  Treatife  on  Old  Age.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
works  in  Greek  and  Latin  5  and  died  at  Rome,  in 
I475* 

GAZA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  principal  city,  and  one  of 
the  five  fatrapies  of  the  Philiftines.  .  It  was  fituated 
about  100  ftadia  from  the  Mediterranean,  on  an  arti¬ 
ficial  mount,  and  ftrongly  walled  round.  It  was  de- 
ftroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  afterwards  by 
Antiochus.  In  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  it  was  a 
ftrong  and  flourilhing  city ;  but  was  deftroyed  a  third 
time  by  Alexander  Jannteus.  At  prefent  it  has  a  mi- 
ferable  appearance.  The  buildings  are  mean,  both  as 
to  the  form  3nd  matter.  Some  remains  of  its  ancient 
grandeur  appear  in  the  handfome  pillars  of  Parian 
marble  which  fupport  fome  of  the  roofs;  while  others 
are  difpofed  of  here  and  there,  in  different  parts  of  al- 
moft  every  beggarly  cottage.  On  the  top  of  the  hill, 
at  the  north- ealt  corner  of  the  town,  are  the  ruins  of 
large  arches  funk  low  into  the  earth,  and  other  foun¬ 
dations  of  a  (lately  building,  from  whence  fome  of 
the  bafhaws  have  carried  off  marble  pillars  of  an  in¬ 
credible  fize.  The  caftle  is  a  contemptible  ftrudture, 
and  the  port  is  ruined.  E.  Long.  34.  55.  N.  Lat. 
31.  28. 

GAZE- hound,  or  Gajl-hound ,  onetli3t  makes  more 
yfe  of  his  fight  than  of  his  nofe.  Such  dogs  are  much 
ufed  in  the  north  of  England  :  they  are  fitter  in  an 
open  champaign  country,  vtli3n  in  bufhy  and  woody 
places.  If  at  any  time  a  well-t3ught  gaze-hound  takes 
a  wrong  way,  he  will  return  upon  a  fignal  and  begin 
the  chace  afrefh.  He  is  alfo  excellent  at  fpying  out 
the  fatteft  of  a  herd;  and  having  feparated  it  from  the 
reft,  will  never  give  over  the  purfuit  till  he  has  worried 
it  to  death. 

GAZELLA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Capra. 
GAZETTE,  a  newfpaper,  or  printed  account  of 


the  tran factions  of  all  the  countries  in  the  known  world,  Gazna. 
in  a  loofe  ftieet  or  half-fheet.  This  name  is  with  us 
confined  to  that  paper,  of  news  publifhcd  by  authority. 

The  word  is.deriyed  from  gazstta,  a  Venetian  coin, 
which  was  the  ufual' price  of  the  firft  news-paper 
printed  there,  and  which  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
paper  itfelf.  _  ' 

The  firft  gazette  in  England  was  publlfiied  at  Oxford, 
the  court  being  there,  in  a  folio  half-fheet,  Nov.  7, 

1665.  On  the  rempval  of  the  court  to  London,  the 
title  was  changed  to  the  > London  Gazette.  The  Ox-t 
ford  gazette  was  publifhed  on  Tuefdays,  the  London 
on  Saturdays;  and  thefe  have  continued  to  be  the 
days  of  publication  ever  fince. 

GAZNA,  a  city  of  Afia,  once  much  celebrated, 
and  the  capital  of  a  very  extenfive  empire  ;  but  which 
is  now  either  entirely  ruined,  or  become  of  fo  little 
confideration,  that  it  is  not  taken  notice  of  in  our 
books  of  geography. — This  city  was  anciently  an  emv 
pory  and  fortrefs  of  Sableftan,  not  far  from  the  con- 
fines  of  India.  During  the  vaft  and  rapid  conquefts  of 
the  Arabs,  all  this  country  had  been  reduced  under 
their  fubjedtion.  On  the  decline  of  the  power  of  the 
khalifs,  however,  the  vaft  empire  ettablifhed  by  Ma¬ 
homet  and  his  fucceffors  was  divided  into  a  number  of 
independent  principalities,  moft  of  w-hich  were  but  of 
fhort  duration.  In  the  year  of  the  Hegira  384,  an- 
fwering  to  the  994th  of  the  Chriftian  tera,  the  city  of 
Gazna,  with  fome  part  of  the  adjacent  country,  was 
governed  by  Mahmnd  Gazni ;  who  became  a  great 
conqueror,  and  reduced  under  his  fubjedtion  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  India,  and  moft  of  Perfia. 

This  empire  continued  in  the  family  of  Mahmud 
Gazni  for  upwards  of  200  years.  None  of  his  fuccef¬ 
fors,  however,  were  poffeffed  of  his  abilities;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  extent  of  the  empire,  inftead  of  increafing, 
was  very  confiderably  diminifhed  foon  after  Mahmud’3 
death.  The  Seljuks  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Kho- 
rafan,  and  could  not  be  driven  out  ;  the  greateft  part 
of  the  Perfia n  dominions  alfo  fell  off;  and  in  the  547  th 
year  of  the  Hegira,  the  race  of  Gazni  fultans  were  en¬ 
tirely  fet  afide  by  one  Gauri,  w’ho  conquered  Khofru 
Shah  the  reigning  prince,  and  bellowed  his  dominions 
on  his  own  nephew  Gayathoddin  Mohammed.  Thefe 
new  foltans  proved  greater  conquerors:  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  extended  their  dominions  farther  than  even 
Mahmud  Gazni  himfelf  had  done.  They  did  not,, 
however,  long  enjoy  the  fovereignty  of  Gazna  ;  for  in 
1218,  Jenghiz  Khan,  having  conquered  the  greateft: 
part  of  China  and  almoft  all  Tartary,  began  to  turn 
his  arms  weftward;  and  fet  out  againft  the  fultan  of 
Gazna  at  the  head  of  700,000  men. 

To  oppofe  this  formidable  army,  Mohammed,  the 
reigning  foltan,  could  mufter  only  400,000  men  ;  and, 
in  the  firft  battle,  160,000  of  his  troops  are  faid  to  have 
perilhed.  After  this  victory,  Jenghiz  Khan  advanced; 
Mohammed  not  daring  to  rillt  a  fecond  battle,  the 
lofs  of  which  would  have  been  attended  with  the  en¬ 
tire  ruin  of  his  kingdom.  He  therefore  diftributed 
his  army  among  the  ftrongeft  fortified  towns  he  had 
in  his  dominions;  all  of  which  Jenghiz  Khan  took 
one  after  another.  The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  con¬ 
quefts,  indeed,  almoft  exceeds  belief.  In  1219  and 
J  220,  he  had  reduced  Zarnuk,  Nur,  Bokhara,  Otrar, 
Saganak,  Uzkant,  Allhalh,  Jund,  Tonkat,  Khojend, 

and. 
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Gazna.  and  Samarcand. — Mohammed,  in  the  mean  time,  fled 
fir  ft  to  Bokhara ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Jenghiz 
Khan’s  army,  quitted  that  place,  and  fled  to  Samar¬ 
cand.  When  this  laft  city  was  alfo  in  danger  of  being 
invefted,  the  foltan  did  not  think  proper  to  truft  him- 
felf  in  it  more  than  in  the  other,  though  it  was  garrifon- 
ed  by  no, coo  of  his  braveft  troops  ;  and  therefore 
fled  through  by-ways  into  the  province  of  Ghilan  in 
Peril  a,  where  he  took  refuge  in  a  ftrong  fortrefs  call¬ 
ed  EJiabad .  But  being  alfo  found  out  in  this  retreat, 
he  fled  to  an  ifland  in  the  Cafpian  fea  called  Abifkun\ 
where  he  ended  his  days,  leaving  his  empire,,  fuch  as 
it  was,  to  his  fon  Jaloloddin. 

The  new  foltan  was  a  man  of  great  bravery  and 
experience  in  war  ;  but  nothing  was  able  to  flop  the 
progrefs  of  the  Moguls.  In  1220  and  1 221,  they 
made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Ka- 
razm  and  Khorafan,  committing  every  where  fuch 
maffacres  as  r.ere  never  heard  of  before  or  fince  that 
time.  In  the  mean  time  Jaloloddin  affembled  his  for¬ 
ces  with  the  utmaft  diligence,  and  defeated  two  de¬ 
tachments  of  the  Mogul  army.  This  happened  while 
Jenghiz  Khan  was  befieging  Bamiyan  ;  but  anfwered 
little  other  purpofe,  than  ferving  to  bring  upon  that 
city  the  terrible  deftru&ion,  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  the  article  Bamiyan.  Immediately  after 
the  redu£lion  of  that  city,  Jenghiz  Khan  marched  to¬ 
wards  Gazna;.  which  was  very  ftrongly  fortified,  and 
where  he  expe&ed  to  have  found  Jaloloddin.  But  he 
had  left  the  place  15  days  before;  and,  as  Jenghiz 
Khan’s  army  was  much  reduced,  he  might  perhaps 
have  flood  his  ground,  had  it  not  been  for  an  acci¬ 
dent.  He  had  been  lately  joined  by  three  Turkilh 
commanders,  each  of  whom  had  a  body  of  19,000 
men  under  his  command.  After  his  vi&ories  over  the 
Moguls,  thefe  officers  demanded  the  greateft  lhare  of 
the  fpoils ;  which  being  refufed,  they  feparated  them¬ 
felves  from  the  foltan.  He  ufed  his  utmoll  endea¬ 
vours  to  make  them  hearken  to  reafon  ;  and  fent  feve- 
ral  meffages  and  letters  to  them,  reprefenting  the  in¬ 
evitable  ruin  which  mull  attend  their  feparation,  as 
Jenghiz  Khan  was  advancing  again  ft  them  with  his 
whole  army.  At  laft  they  were  perfuaded  to  lay  afide 
their  animofitiesi  but  it  was  now  too  late  ;  for  Jenghiz 
Khan,  being  informed  of  what  paffed,  detached 
60,000  horfe  to  prevent  their  joining  the  foltan’s  ar¬ 
my  ;  who  finding  himfelf  deprived  of  this  powerful 
aid,  retired  towards  the  river  Indus.  When  he  was 
arrived  there,  he  flopped  in  a  place  where  the  ftream 
was  moft  rapid  and  the  place  confined,  with  a  view 
both  to  prevent  his  foldiers  from  placing  any  hopes  of 
:fafety  in  flight,  and  to  hinder  the  whole  Mogul  army 
from  attacking  him  at  once.  Ever  fince  his  departure 
from  Gazna  he  had  been  tormented  with  a  colic :  yet,  at 
a  time  when  he  fullered  moft,  hearing  that  the  enemy's 
vanguard  was  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
called  Herder ,  he  quitted  his  litter,  and,  mounting  a 
horfe,  marched  with  fome  of  his  chofen  foldiers  in 
the  night ;  furprifed  the  Moguls  in  their  camp  ;  and 
having  cut  them  almoft  all  in  pieces,  without  the  lofs 
of  a  Angle  man  on  his  fide,  returned  with  a  con  fide  - 
rable  booty. 

Jengziz  Khan,  finding  by  this  that  he  had  a  vigi¬ 
lant  enemy  to  deal  with,  proceeded  with  great  circum- 
fpeftion.  When  he  came  near  the  Indus,  he  drew  out 


his  army  in  battalia:  to  Jagatay,  one  of  his  fons,  l(e 
gave  the  command  of  the  right  wing  ;  to  Oktay,  ano¬ 
ther  fon,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  left ;  and  put 
himfelf  in  the  centre,  with  6000  of  his  guards.  On 
the  other  fide,  Jaloloddin  prepared  for  battle  like  one 
who  had  no  refource  but  in  viftory.  He  fu  ft  fent  the 
boats  on  the  Indus  farther  off ;  referving  only  one  to 
carry  over  lii3  mother,  wife,  and  children  :  but  un¬ 
luckily  the  boat  fplit  when  they  were  going  to  em¬ 
bark,  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  remain  in  the  camp. 
The  foltan  took  to  himfelf  the  command  of  the  main 
body  of  the  army.  His. left  wing,  drawn  ,up  under 
fhelter  of  3  mountain  which  hindered  the  whole  right 
wing  of  the  Moguls  from  engaging  at  once,  was  com¬ 
manded  by  his  vizir;  and- his  right  by  a  lord  named 
Amin  Malek .  This  lord  began  the  fight ;  and  forced 
the  enemy’s  left  wing,  notwithftanding  the  great  dif- 
parity  of;  numbers,  to  give  ground.  The  right  wing 
of  the,  Moguls  likewife  wanting  room  to  extend  itfelf, 
the  foltan  made  ufe  of  his  left  as  a  body  of  referve, 
detaching  from  thence  fome  fquadrons  to  the  affiftance 
of  the  troops  who  flood  in  need  of  them.  He  alfo 
took  one  part  of  them  with  him  when  he  went  at  the 
head  of  his  main  body  to  charge  that  of  Jenghiz 
Khan  ;  which  he  did  with  fo  much  refolution  and  vi¬ 
gour,  that  he  not  only  put  it  in  diforder,  but  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  place  where  Jenghiz  Khan  had  origi¬ 
nally  taken  his  ftation:  but  that  prince,  having  had  a 
horfe  killed  under  him,  was  retired  from  thence,  to 
give  orders  for  all  the  troops  to  engage. 

This  difadvantage  had  like  to  have  loft  the  Moguls 
the  battle  ;  for  a  report  being  immediately  fpread  that 
the  enemy  had  broken  through  the  main  body,  the 
troops  were  fo  much  difeouraged,  that  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  have  fled,  had  not  Jenghiz  Khan  encouraged 
them  by  riding  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  fhew 
himfelf.  At  laft,  however,  Jaloloddin’s  men,  who 
were  in  all  but  30,000,  having  fought  a  whole  day 
with  ten  times  their  number,  were  feized  with  fear, 
and  fled.  One  part  of  them  retired  to  the  rocks 
which  were  on  the  (hore  of  Indus,  where  the  enemy’s 
horfe  could  not  follow  them  ;  others  threw  themfelves 
into  the  river,  where  many  were  drowned,  though 
fome  had  the  good  fortune  to  crofs  over  in  fafety ; 
while  the  reft,  furrounding  their  prince,  continued  the 
fight  through  defpair.  The  foltan,  however,  con- 
fidering  that  he  had  fcarce  7000  men  left,  began  to 
think  of  providing  for  his  own  fafety  1  therefore,  hav¬ 
ing  bidden  a  final  adieu  to  his  mother,  wife  and  chil¬ 
dren,  he  mounted  a  frefh  horfe,  and  fpurred  him  into 
the  river,  which  he  croffed  in  fafety,  and  even  flopped 
in  the  middle  of  it  to  infult  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  was 
now  arrived  at  the  bank.  His  family  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Moguls;  who  killed  all  the  males,  and 
carried  the  women  into  captivity. 

Jaloloddin  being  now  fecurely  landed  in  India,  got 
up  into  a  tree,  in  order  to  preferve  himfelf  from  wild 
beafts.  Next  day,  as  he  walked  melancholy  among 
the  rocks,  he  perceived  a  troop  of  his  foldiers,  with 
fome  officers,  three  of  whom  proved  to  be  his  parti¬ 
cular  friends.  Thefe,  at  the  beginning  of  the  defeat, 
had  found  a  boat  in  which  they  had  failed  all  night, 
with  much  danger  from  the  rocks,  fhelves,  and  rapid 
current  of  the  river.  Soon  after,  he  faw  300  horfe 
coming  towards  him;  who  informed  him  of  4000  more- 

tha& 
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Gazna  that  had  efcaped  by  fwimming  over  the  river ;  and 

il  thefe  alfo  foon  after  joined  the  reft.  In  the  mean 

Gelitina.  t;me  an  0f5cer  0f  l,;s  houfehold,  named  Jamalarra^ad, 
knowing  that  his  matter  and  many  of  his  people  were 
efcaped,  ventured  to  load  a  very  large  boat  with  arms, 
provifions,  money,  and  fluff  to  clothe  the  foldiers ; 
with  which  he  croffed  the  river.  For  this  important 
fervice  Jaloloddin  made  him  fteward  of  his  houfehold, 
and  furnamed  him  the  Chojen  or  the  Glory  of  the  faith. 
For  fome  time  after,  the  fultan’s  affairs  feemed  to  go 
on  profperoufly:  he  gained  fome  battles  in  India  ;  but 
the  princes  of  that  country,  envying  his  profperity, 
confpired  againft  him,  and  obliged  him  to  rep3fs  the 
Indus.  Here  he  again  attempted  to  make  head  againft 
the  Moguls;  but  was  at  laft  defeated  and  killed  by 
them,  and  a  final  end  put  to  the  once  mighty  empire 
of  Gazna. 

The  metropolis  was  reduced  by  Oktay ;  who  no 
fooner  entered  the  country  in  which  it  was  fituated, 
than  he  committed  the  moil  horrid  cruelties.  The 
city  was  well  provided  with  all  things  neceffary  for 
fuftaining  a  fiege  5  had  a  ftrong  garrifon,  and  a  brave 
and  refolute  governor.  The  inhabitants,  expe&ing 
no  mercy  from  Jenghiz  Khan,  who  they  knew  had 
fworn  their  ruin,  were  refolved  to  make  a  defperate 
defence.  They  made  frequent  fallies  on  the  beliegers, 
feveral  times  overthrew  their  works,  and  broke  above 
too  of  their  battering  rams.  But  one  night,  after  an 
obftinate  fight,  part  of  the  city-walls  fell  down  ;  and 
a  great  number  of  Moguls  having  filled  up  the  ditch, 
entered  the  city  fword-in  hand.  The  governor  per¬ 
ceiving  all  was  loll,  at  the  head  of  his  braveft  foldiers 
rufhed  into  the  thickett  of  his  enemies,  where  he  and  his 
followers  were  all  flain.  However,  Gazna  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  deftroyed,  nor  were  the  people  all  killed ;  for  after 
the  maffacre  had  continued  four  or  five  hours,  Oktay 
ordered  it  to  ceafe,  and  taxed  thofe  who  were  left  alive 
at  a  certain  rate,  in  order  to  redeem  themfelves  and 
the  city.  It  doth  not,  however,  appear  that  after  this 
time  the  city  of  Gazna  ever  made  any  confiderable 
figure. — It  was  taken  by  the  Moguls  in  the  year  1222. 

GECCO,  in  natnral  hiftory,  a  name  given  by  the 
Indians  to  their  terrible  poifon,  which  kills  when  mixed 
with  the  blood  in  ever  fuch  a  fmall  quantity.  They 
fay  that  thi3  gecco  is  a  venomous  froth  or  humour 
vomited  out  of  the  mouths  of  their  niott  poifonous  fer- 
ents  ;  which  they  procure  in  this  fatal  ftrength,  by 
anging  up  the  creatures  by  the  tails,  and  whipping 
them  to  enrage  them  :  they  colleft  this  in  proper  vef- 
fels  as  it  falls;  and  when  they  would  ufe  it,  they  either 
poifon  a  weapon  with  it,  or  wounding  any  part  of 
the  flefh  introduce  the  fmalleft  quantity  imaginable 
into  it ;  and  this  is  faid  to  b£  immediate  death. 
GECKO.  See  Lacerta. 

GEDDES  (James),  born  of  a  refpeftable  family 
in  Scotland  in  1710,  w’as  educated  for  and  prac- 
tifed  at  the  bar  feveral  years  ;  but  died  of  a  confump- 
tion  before  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  40.  He  publilhed 
An  eJJ'ay  on  the  compoftion  and  manner  of  writing  of  the 
ancients  ;  and  left  behind  him  feveral  other  trafts. 

GELAT1NA,  jelly,  a  form  of  food,  or  medicine, 
prepared  from  the  juices  of  ripe  fruits,  boiled  to  pro¬ 
per  confidence  with  fugar,  or  of  the  ftrong  decoctions 
of  the  horns,  bones,  or  extremities  of  animals  boiled 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  be  ftiff  and  firm  when  cold. 


without  the  addition  of  fugar.  Gelatij 

The  jellies  of  fruits  are  cooling,  faponaceous,  and  II.  j 
acefcent ;  and  therefore  are  good  as  medicines  in  all  G;  d'ln 
diforders  of  the  primse  vise  arifing  from  alkalefcent 
juices,  efpecially  when  not  given  alone,  but  diluted 
with  water.  On  the  contrary,  the  jellies  made  from 
animal-fubftances  are  all  alkalefcent,  and  are  therefore 
good  in  all  cafes  where  an  acidity  of  the  humours  pre¬ 
vails  :  the  alkalefcent  quality  of  thefe,  however,  is  in  < 
a  great  meafure  taken  off  by  adding  lemon-juice  and 
fugar  to  them.  There  were  formerly  a  kind  of  jellies 
much  in  ufe,  called  compound  jellies  ;  thefe  had  the  re- 
ftorative  medicinal  drugs  added  to  them,  but  they  are 
now  fcarce  ever  heard  off. 

Gelatina  Avena, Oat-jelly ;  a  jelly  of  common  oats, 
recommended  by  many  of  the  German  phyficians  iu 
all  heftic  diforders,  to  be  taken  with  broth  of  fnails  | 

and  craw-fiih. — It  is  made  by  boiling  a  large  quan-  ;i 

tity  of  oats,  freed  from  the  hulk,  with  fome  l.artf-  | 

horn  fhavings  and  currants,  together  with  a  leg  of  1 

veal  cut  in  pieces,  and  with  the  bones  all  broken  :  | 

thefe  are  to  be  fet  over  the  fire  with  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  kind  of  jelly ; 
which  when  drained  and  cold  will  be  very  firm  and 
hard.  A  few  fpoonfuls  of  this  are  to  be  taken  every 
morning,  diluted  with  a  bafin  of  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  broths,  or  any  other  warm  liquor. 

GELD,  in  the  Englilh  old  cuftoms,  a  Saxon  word 
fignifying  money,  or  tribute.  It  alfo  denoted  a  com-  I 

penfation  for  fome  crime  committed :  Hence  wergeld, 
in  their  ancient  laws,  was  ufed  for  the  value  of  a  man 
flain  ;  and  orfgeld ,  of  a  beaft. 

GELDENHAUR  (Gerard),  in  Latin  Geldenha - 
rius ,  an  hittorian  and  Proteftant  divine  in  the  16th 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Nimeguen,  and  ttudied 
claflical  learning  at  Deventer.  He  went  throngh  his 
courfe  of  philofophy  at  Louvaine,  where  he  contrac¬ 
ted  a  very  ftridt  friendfhip  with  feveral  learned  men,  1 

and  particularly  with  Erafmus.  He  became  reader  1 

and  hiftorian  to  Charles  of  Auftria,  and  afterwards  to 
Maximilian  of  Burgundy.  At  length  he  embraced 
the  Proteftant  religion  ;  t3ught  hittory  at  Marpurg  ;  j 

and  afterwards  divinity  till  his  death,  in  1542.  He  \ 

wrote,  1.  Hiftory  of  Holland.  2."  Hiftory  of  the 
Low  Countries  5  3.  Hittory  of  the  bifhops  of  Ut-  i 
recht ;  and  other  works. 

GELDERLAND.  See  Guelderland. 

GELDERS.  See  Gueldres. 

GELDING,  the  operation  of  caftrating  any  ani¬ 
mal,  particularly  horfes. 

The  operation  confifts  in  cutting  out  the  tefticles ; 
in  performing  which,  three  things  are  to  be  obferved: 
firft,  regard  is  to  be  had  to  th£ir  age  ;  next  to  the 
feafon  of  the  year;  and  laftly  to  the  ftate  of  the  moon. 

For  the  firft,  if  the  operation  is  to  be  performed  on  a 
colt,  he  may  be  gelded  at  nine  or  fifteen  days  old,  if  1 
the  tefticles  be  come  down  ;  in  regard  the  fooner 
he  is  gelt  the  better  it  will  be  for  his  growth,  lhape, 
and  courage;  though  a  horfe  may  be  gelt  at  any  age, 
if  proper  care  is  taken  in  the  cure.  As  for  the  fecond, 
the  beft  time  is  about  April  or  May,  or  elfe  about  the 
latter  end  of  September.  And  for  the  third,  the  wane 
of  the  moon  is  the  moft  proper  time  for  performing 
this  operation. 

The  manner  of  gelding  is  as  follows.  The  beaft 
be- 
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elSing  being  caff  down  on  fome  foft  plate,  the  operator  takes 

|  the  fiones  between  his  foremoft  and  his  great  finger, 

,el  ert'  and  flitting  the  cod  preffes  the  Hones  forth  ;  then  tak¬ 

ing  a  pair  of  nippers  made  very  fmooth,  either  of  fteel, 
box,  or  brafil-wOod,  he  claps  the  firings  of  the  Hones 
between  them,  very  near  to  where  the  fiones  are  fet 
on,  and  preffes  them  fo  hard  that  there  may  be  no 
flux  of  blood  ;  then  with  a  thin,  drawing,  tauterifing 
iron,  fears  away  the  (tone.  This  done,  he  takes  a 
hard  plafter  made  of  rofin,  wax,  and  waihed  turpen¬ 
tine,  well  diflblved  together,  and  melts  it  on  the  head 
©f  the  firings  :  he  theh  fears  them,  and  melts  more 
of  the  falve,  till  fuch  time  as  he  has  laid  a  good  thick- 
ftefs  of  it  upon  the  firings. 

When  this  is  done  to  one  ftone,  the  nippers  are 
loofened,  and  the  like  is  done  to  the  other  ;  and  the 
two  flits  of  the  cod  are  then  filled  with  white  fait, 
and  the  otitfidc  of  the  cod  is  anointed  with  hog’s 
greafe :  and  thus  they  let  him  rife,  and  keep  him  in  a 
warm  ftable,  without  tying  him  up.  If  he  fwells  much 
in  his  cods  or  {heath,  they  chafe  him  up  and  down, 
and  make  him  trot  for  an  hour  in  a  day,  which  foon 
recovers  him. 

The  manner  of  gelding  a  hog  is  as  follows  :  The 
operator,  after  having  made  two  crofs  flits  or  incifions 
on  the  midff  of  the  fiones,  preffes  them  out,  and 
anoints  the  fore  with  tar.  But  another  general  me¬ 
thod,  yet  fomewhat  more  dangerous  if  not  well  done, 
is,  firift  to  Cut  the  ftone  on  the  top,  and  after  having 
drawn  that  one  forth,  the  operator  pots  in  his  fingers 
at  the  fame  flit,  and  with  a  lancet  cuts  the  fkin^be 
tween  the  two  fiones,  and  by  that  flit  prefles  out  the 
other  ftone.  Then  having  cleanfed  out  the  blood,  he 
knoints  the  part  with  frefh  greafe :  and  thus  there  is 
but  Orte  inemon  made  in  the  cod.  Boar-pig6  ought 
to  be  gelt  about  fix  months  old  ;  yet  they  are  Com- 
tnofdy  gelded  about  three  weeks  or  a  month  old. 

GELENHAUSEN,  a  fatal]  imperial  town  ofWet- 
teravia  in  Germany,  with  a  caftle  built  by  the  empe¬ 
ror  Frederic  I.  E.  Long.  8.  13.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

GELENIUS  (Sigifmtmd),  a  learned  and  excellent 
man,  born  of  a  good  family  at  Prague,  about  the 
year  1498.  Erafmus  conceiving  an  efteem  for  him 
at  Bufil,  recommended  him  to  John  Frobenius  as  a 
corre&or  for  his  printing-houfe ;  which  laborious 
charge  be  accepted,  and  had  a  great  number  of  He¬ 
brew,  Greek,  and  Latin  books  to  corrcd  :  he  alfo 
tranflaled  many  works  liimfelf  from  the  Greek  into 
Latin  ;  and  publifhed  a  di&ionary  in  four  languages, 
Greek,  Latin,  German,  and  Sclavonian.  Profitable 
and  honourable  employments  were  offered  him  in  other 
places,  but  nothing  could  tempt  him  to  quit  his  peace¬ 
ful  fituation  at  Bafil,  Hfe  died  in  1555.  All  his 
tranflations  are  highly  efteemed. 

GELLERT  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  fineft  genlufes 
Germany  has  produced,  was  born  at  Haenichen,  near 
Freyburg  in  Saxony  in  1715  ;  and  ftudied  at  Leipfic, 
at  which  univerfity  he  was  for  many  years  profeffor 
©f  pliilofophy  and  the  belles  lettres.  He  early  dif- 
tinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  talent  for  poetry  ;  and  con¬ 
tracted  a  ftridt  friend (hip  with  the  moft  learned  and 
polite  writers  in  Germany.  All  his  works  are  filled 
with  fentiment,  and  bear  the  impreflion  of  the  fweet- 
Uefs  of  his  difpofition.  The  moft  confiderable  of  them 
are  his  comedies,  his  fpiritual  fongs  and  moral  poems, 
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and  particularly  his  facred  odes,  his  fables,  and  his  GdB 
tales.  He  died  in  1769,  much  lamented.  fl 

GELLI  (John  Baptift),  an  eminent  Italian  wri-  Gfcm‘ 
ter,  was  born  of  mean  parents  at  Florence,  in  the 
year  1498.  He  was  bred  a  taylor  :  but  had  fuch  an 
extraordinary  genius,  that  he  acquired  feveral  lan¬ 
guages,  and  made  an  uncommon  progrefs  in  the  belles 
lettres ;  and  though  he  continued  always  to  work  at  his 
trade,  became  acquainted  with  all  the  wits  and  learned 
men  at  Flprence,  and  his  merit  was  liniverfally  known. 

He  was  chofen  a  member  of  the  academy  there,  and 
the  city  made  him  a  burgefs.  He  acquired  the  higheft 
reputation  by  his  works,  which  are,  1.  I.  Capricci  del 
Bottaio ,  quarto  ;  which  contains  ten  dialogues.  2. 

La  Circe ,  oClavo  :  This,  which  alfo  contains  ten  dia¬ 
logues,  and  treats  of  human  nature,  has  been  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin,  French,  and  Englifh.  3.  Difler- 
tations  in  Italian  on  the  poems  of  Dante  and  Petrarch. 

4.  The  comedies  of  I,a  Sporta  and  La  Errore  ;  and 
ether  works.  He  died  in  1563. 

GELLIBRAND  (Henry),  a  laborious  aftrono- 
mer  of  the  laft  century,  was  born  in  1597.  Though 
he  was  not  without  good  views  in  the  church,  yet  he 
became  fo  enamoured  with  mathematical  Audits,  that 
on  the  death  of  his  father  he  became  a  ftudent  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  contented  himfelf  with  his  private  patrimony, 
and  devoted  himfelf  folely  to  them.  On  the  death  of 
Mr  Gunter,  he  was  recommended  by  Mr  Briggs  to 
the  truftees  of  Grefham  college,  for  tlie  aftronomical 
profeffoWh ip  there;  to  which  he  was  ele&ed  in  1627. 

His  friend  Mr  Briggs  dying  in  1630,  before  he  had 
finilhed  his  Trigonometrical  Britanniaa ,  it  was  finifhed 
by  Gtllibrand  at  his  re'queft.  He  wrote  feveral  other 
things,  chiefly  tending  to  the  improvement  of  naviga¬ 
tion  ;  and  died  in  1636. 

GELLIUS  (Aulus),  or  (as  lie  isfometimes  called) 

Agellius }  a  celebrated  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the 
2d  century  under  Marcus  Aurelius  and  fome  fucceed- 
ing  emperors.  He  wrote  a  colleftion  of  obfervation* 

On  authors,  for  the  ufe  of  bis  children  ;  and  called  it 
Nodes  Attica,  becaufe  eompofed  in  the  evenings  of  a 
winter  he  fpent  at  Athens.  The  chief  value  of  it,  is 
for-preferving  many  fads  and  monuments  of  antiquity 
not  to  be  found  elfewhere.  Critics  and  grammarians 
have  beftowed  much  pains  oft  this  writer. 

GEI.LY.  See  Gelatina. 

GEM,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  common  name  for  all 
precious  fiones  ;  of  which  there  are  two  claffes,  the  pel¬ 
lucid  and  femipellucid. 

The  bodies  compofing  the  clafs  of  pellucid  gems  are 
bright,  elegant,  and  beautiful  foflils,  naturally  and 
effentially  compound,  ever  found  'in  fmall  detached 
mafles,  extremely  hard,  pellucid,  and  of  gi-Cat  luftre  ; 
eompofed  of  a  very  firm  and  pure  ‘matter,  without  any 
admixture  of  earthy  fubftafice  ;  giving ’fire  with  fteel, 
not  fermenting  with  acid  men'ftruums,  and  very  diffi¬ 
cultly  calcinable  in  the  file.  Of  this  clafs  there  are  two 
genera;  the  chroftafima,  and  the  chroaftaces.  See 
Chrostasima  and  ChrOastaces. 

The  bodies  compofing  the  clafs  of  femipellucid  gems, 
are  fiones  naturally  and  effentially  compound,  not  in¬ 
flammable  nor  foluble  in  water,  found  in  detached  maf- 
fes,  and  eompofed  erf  cryflalline  mater,  debafed  by 
earth  :  however,  they  are  but  (lightly  debafed,  and 
are  of  great  beauty  and  brightnefs,  of  a  moderate 
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degree  of  tranfparency,  andiare  ufually  found  in  fmall 
'  maffes. 

Of  this  clafs  there  are  two  orders:  the  firft  of  which 
confifts  of  the  femipellucid  gems,  of  but  two  variega¬ 
tions,  and  frequently  of  one  plain  fimple  colour;  tho’ 
fometimes  veined:  this  order  contains  four  genera,  viz. 
the  fardae,  the  chalcedonies*  the  hydrophanae,  and  the 
pramnion.  See  the  articles  Sardje,  Ch  alcedonu,. 
Hydrophana,  and  Pramnion. 

The  fecond  order  of  femipellucid  gems,  confiding  of 
thofe  remarkable  for  their  veins,  zones,  and  variega¬ 
tions,  contains;  alfo  four  genera,  viz.  the  achatas,  the 
onyches,  the  fardonyches,  and.  the  camaea.  See  the 
articles  AdHATA-:,  Onyches,  Sardonyches,  and 
Campea. 

:  The  knowledge  of  gems  depends  principally  on  ob- 
ferving  their  hardnefs  and  colour.  Their  hardnefe  is 
commonly  allowed  to  Hand  in  the  following-  order : 
the  diamond,  the  harded  of  all ;  then  the  ruby,  fap- 
phire,  jacinth,  emerald,  amethyft,  garuet,  cameol, 
chalcedony,  onyx,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  and  marble. 
This  difference,  however,  is  not  regular  and  condant, 
but  frequently  varies.  Good  crydals  may  be  allowed 
to .  fucceed  the  onyx  ;  but  the  whole  family  of  me¬ 
tallic  glaffy  fluors  feem  to  be  dill  fofter. — Id  point  of 
colour,  the  diamond  is  valued  for  its  tranfparency,  the 
ruby  for  its!  purple,  the  fapphire  for  its. blue,  the  eme¬ 
rald  for  its  green,  the  jacynth  for  its  orange,  the 
amethyd  cameol  for  its  carnation,  the  onyx  for  its 
tawrjy,  the  jafper:,  agate,  and  porphyry  for  their  ver¬ 
milion,  green,  and  variegated  colours,  and  the  garnet 
for  its  tranfparent  blood-red. 

All  thefe  gems  are  fometimes  found  coloured  and 
fpotted,  and  fometimes  quite  limpid  and  colourlefs.  In 
this  cafe  the  diamond-cutter  or  polilher  knows  how  t.q 
diftinguilh  their  different 'fpectes  by  their  different  de¬ 
grees  of  hardnefs  upon  the  milj.  For  the  cutting  or 
polilhing  of  gems,  the  fine  powdef  of  the  fragments 
of  thofe  that  are  next  in  degree  of  hardnefs  is  always 
required  to  grind  away  the  fofter;  but  as  none  of 
them  are  harder  than  the  diamond,  this  can  only  be 
polilhedby  its  own  powder, 

bnltationor  Counter  felting  of  Gems  in-Glafs. — The 
art  of  imitating  gems  in  glafs,  is.  too  confidtrable  to 
be  paffed  without  notice  :  fome  of  the  leading  com-; 
pofitions  therein,  we  fhall  briefly  mention  upon  the 
authority  of  Neri. 

Thefe  gems  are  made  of  paftes  5  and  are  noway  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  native  ftones,  when  carefully  made  and 
well  polilhed,  in  brightnefs  or  tranfparence,  but  want 
their  hardnefs.  t  [.. 

The  general  rules  to  bejobfeyved  in  making  the  paftes 
are  thefe; :  1.  That  all  the  veffpls  in,  which  they  are 
made  be  firmly  luted,  and  the  lute  left  to  dry  before 
they  are  put.  int.o  the  fire.  2.  That  fuch  veffels  be 
chofeu  fqr  the  work,  as  will  bear  the  fire  well.  3.  That 
the  powders  be  prepared  on  a  porphyry  Hone;  not  in 
a  metal  mortar,  which  woulft  communicate  a  tinge  to 
them.  4.  That  the  juft  proportion  in  the  quantity  of 
the  ferera!  ingredients,  be  nicely;  obferved.  5.  That 
the  materials  be  all  well  mixed  ;  and,  if  pot  fufficiently 
baked  the  firft  time,  to  be  committed  to  the  fire  a- 
gain, ,  wi,thoqt  breaking  the  pot  :  for  if  this  be  not 
obfervqd,  they  will  be  full  of  blifters  and  air-blad¬ 
ders.  6. That  a  fmall  vacuity  be  always  left  at  the  top 


of  the  pot,  to  give  room  to  the  fwelling  of  the  ingre-  Gem 
dients.  IK 

To  make  pafte  of  extreme  hardnefs,  and  capable  cf^61”11113 
all  the  colours  of  the  gems,  with  great  luftre  and  beau¬ 
ty. — Take  of  prepared  cryftal,  ten  pounds;  fait  of 
polverine,  fix  pounds;  fplphur  of  lead,  two  pounds; 
mix  all  thefe  well  together  into  a  flue  powder;  make 
the  whole  with  common  water  into  a  hard  pafte  ;  and 
make  this  pafte  into  fmall  cakes  of  about  three  ounces 
weight  each,  with  a  hole,  made  iu  their  middle ;  dry 
them  in  the  fun,  and  afterwards  calcine,  them  in  the 
ftraiteft  part  of  a  potter’s  furnace.  After  this, 
powder  them,  and  levigate  .them  to  a  perfedt  finene'a 
on  a  porphyry-ftone,  and  fet  this  powder  in  pots  in  a 
glafs-furnace  to  purify  for  three  days :  then  call,  the 
whole  into  water,  and  afterwards  return  it  into  the 
furnace,  where  let  it  (land  15  days,  in  which  time  all 
‘foulnefs  and  blifters  will  dilappear,  and  the  pafte  will 
greatly  refemble  the  natural  jewels.  To  give  this  the 
Colour  of  the  emerald,  add  to  it, brafs  thrice  calcined  .; 
for  a  fca-green,  brafs  limply,  calcined  to  a  rednefs  5  for 
a  fa,pphire,  add,zaffer,  with  manganefe;'  and  for  a 
topaz,  manganefe  and  tartar.  All  the  gems  are  thus, 
imitated  in  this,  by  the  fame  way, of  working  as  the 
making  of  coloured  glaffes;  and  this  is  fo  hard,  that 
they  very  much  approach  the  natural  gems. 

The  colour  of  all  the  counterfeit  gems  made  of  the 
feveral  paftes,  may  be  made  deeper  or  lighter,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  work  for  which  the  ftones  are  defigued;'  and 
it  is  a  neceffary  general  rule,  that,  fmall  ftonefrfqr  rings, 

&c.  require  a  deeper  colour,  and  'large  opes  a  paler. 

Befides  the  colours  made  from  manganefe,  verdigreafy, 
and  zaffer,  which  are  the  ingredients  commonly  ufed, 
there  are  other  very  fine  ones  which  care  and  Ikill  ; 

may  prepare.  Very  fine  red  may  be  made  from  go|d; 
and  one  not  much  inferior  tb  that  from  ifom;  a  very 
fine  green  from  brafs  or  copper ;  a  Iky-colour  from 
filver,  and  a  much  finer  one  from  the  granates  of  Bo¬ 
hemia.  .  ,  .  . 

GEMARA,  in  Jevviftt  antiquities,  a  collection  of 
decifions  and  determinations  on  the  law,  written  after 
the  Mifna  was  completed. 

It  was  called  gem  a,  or  perfeftion ;  becaufe  it  was 
confideredas  fo'perftft  an  explication. of  the  law,  that 
after  it  ,no  further  additions  Could  be  made,  or  any 
thing  more  defired.  It  is  otherwife  called  \\i&talmud. 

See  Ta'lmud. 

GEMINI,  the  Twins,  in  aftronomy,  one  of  the 
12  figns  of  the  zodiac,  the  third  in  order,  beginning 
with  Aries.  See  Astronomy,  n°  206. 

,  GEMINI AN.I>  a  celebrated  mufician  and  compo- 
fer,  was  born  at  Hnqca  in  the  year  1680.  He  recei¬ 
ved  his  firft  inftru<ftiops  ip  mufic  from  Al,effandro  Scar¬ 
latti  ;  and  after  that  became  a  pupil  of  Carlo  Ambro- 
fib  Lunad,  furnamTed  ILGobbo,  a  moft  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  theviojin;  after  which  he  became  a  difciple 
pf  Corelli,  and  under  him  finifhed  his  ftudies  on,  that 
inftrument.  In  the  year  17x4,  he  came  to  England  ; 
where  in  a  ftiort  time  he  fo  recommended  hrmfelf  by 
his  exquifite  performance,  that  all  who  prqfeffed  to  t 

love  and  underftand  mufic,.  were  captivated  with  hear¬ 
ing  him.  Many  of  the  nobility  laid  claim  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  his  patrons;  but  he  feemed  chiefly  to  at¬ 
tach  himfelf  to  Baron  Kilmanfegge,  chamberlain  to 
king  George  I.  as  eleftor  of  Hanover,  and  a  favourite 
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Geminiani.  of  that  prince.  In  1716,  he  pnblifhed  and  dedicated 
to  his  patron  12  fonatas  a  violino  v  is  lone  e  cemba¬ 
lo  :  the  firft  fix  with  fugues  and  double  flops  as  they 
are  vulgarly  called  ;  the  laft  with  airs  of  various  mea- 
fures,  I'uch  as  allemandes,  courants,  andjiggs.  This 
publication  was  fo  well  relifhed  by  his  patron,  that  he 
mentioned  Geminiani  to  the  king  as  an  excellent  per¬ 
former;  in  confequence  of  which  our  mufician  had 
the  honour  to  perform  before  his  majefty,  in  concert 
with  the  celebrated  Handel  who  played  on  the  harpfi- 
chord. 

But  though  Geminiani  was  exceedingly  admired,  yet 
he  had  not  a  talent  at  afibciating-  mufic  with  poetry,  nor 
do  we  find  that  he  ever  became  a  public  performer:  he 
w’as  therefore  obliged  to  depend  for  his  fubfiftence  on  the 
friendfliip  of  his  patrons,  and  the  profits  which  accru¬ 
ed  to  him  from  teaching.  He  had  alfo  the  misfortune 
to  be  an  enthufiaft  in  painting;  and  the  verfatility  of 
hij>  temper  was  fnch,  that,  in  order  to  gratify  this  paf- 
fion,  he  not  only  fufpended  his  ftudies,  and  neglected 
to  exercife  his  talents,  but  involved  himfelf  in  debts. 
In  1727,  he  was  offered  the  place  of  matter  and  com- 
ofer  of  the  ftate-mufic  in  Ireland  ;  but  this  could  not 
e‘  conferred  on  a  Catholic,  and  Geminiani  refufed  to 
change  his  religion  :  upon  which  it  was  given  to  Mat¬ 
thew  Dubourg,  a  young  man  who  had  been  one  of  his 
pupils,  and  was  a  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 
Geminiani  then  fet  himfelf  to  compofe  parts  to  the  o- 
pera  quinta  of  Corelli ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  make 
concertos  of  the  firft  fix  of  his  folos.  This  work  lie 
completed,  and,  with  the  help  of  a  fubfeription,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  the  names  of  the  royal  family, 
publilhed  in  1726.  In  1732,  he  publilhed  his  ope¬ 
ra  feconda ,  which  contains  a  celebrated  minuet  that 
goes  by  his  name.  He  publilhed  many  other  pieces, 
the  profits  of  which  did  not  tn\ich  mend  his  circnm- 
flances  ;  but  this  perhaps  was  owing  to  his  rambling 
difpofition  and  enthufiaftic  fondnefs  of  painting.  He 
was  alfo  an  utter  ft  ranger  to  the  bofinefs  of  an  orche- 
ftra,  and  had  no  idea  of  the  labour  and  pains  neceffary 
in  the  inftru&ion  of  fingers  for  the  performance  of  mu¬ 
fic  to  which  they  were  ((rangers.  The  confequence  of 
this  was,  that  a  concerto  fpirituale ,  which  he  had  ad- 
vertifed  for  his  own  benefit  in  1748,  failed  in  the  per¬ 
forms  ncer  The  audience,  however,  compafiionated 
his  diftrefs,  and  fat  very  filent  till  the  books  were 
changed ;  when  the  performance  was  continued  with 
compofitions  of  the  author’s  own,  and  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  fuch  a  manner  as  was  never  forgot.  The  pro¬ 
fits  arifing  from  this  performance  enabled  him  to  take 
a  journey  to  Paris  ;  where  he  ftaid  long  enough  to  get 
plates  engraven  for  a  fcore  of  folos,  and  the  parts  of 
two  operas  of  concertos.  About  the  year  1755  he  re¬ 
turned  to  England,  and  advertifed  them  for  fale. 

In  1761,  Geminiani  went  over  to  Ireland;  and  was 
kindly  entertained  there  by  Mr  Matthew  Dubourg, 
who  had  been  his  pupil,  and  was  then  matter  of  the 
king’s  band  in  Ireland.  This  perfon  through  the 
courfe  of  his  life  had  ever  been  difpofed  to  render  him 
friendly  offices  ;  and  it  was  but  a  (hort  time  after  Ge- 
miniani’s  arrival  at  Dublin,  that  he  was  called  upon  to 
do  him  the  laft.  It  feems  that  Geminiani  had  fpent 
many  years  in  compiling  an  elaborate  treatife  on  mufic, 
which  he  intended  for  publication  ;  but  foon  after  his 
arrival  at  Dublin,  by  the  treachery  of  a  female  fer- 
Vol.  V. 


vant,  who,  it  was  faid,  was  recommended  to  him  for  Gemma* 
no -other  end  than  that  file  might  fteal  it,  it  was  con-  " 

veyed  away,  and  could  not  be  recovered.  The  great- 
nefs  of  this  lofs,  and  his  inability  to  repair  it,  made  a 
deep  impreflion  on  his  mind  5  and,  as  is  conjeftured, 
haftened  his  end  ;  at  leaft  he  furvived  it  but  a  fhort 
time,  ending  his  days  on  the  1 7th  of  September  1762. 

The  following  lift  comprifes  the  whole  of  his  publica¬ 
tions,  except  two  or  three  articles  of  fmall  account. 

Twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  opera  prima  ;  fix  concertos 
in  feven  parts,  opera  feconda ;  fix  concertos  in  feven 
parts,  opera  terza  ;  twelve  folos  for  a  violin,  opera 
quarta;  fix  folos  fora  violoncello,  opera -quinta';  the 
fame  made  into  folos  for  a  violin  ;  fix  concertos  from 
his  opera  quarta ;  fix  concertos  in  eight  parts,  opera 
fettima  ;  rules  for  playing  in  tafte  ;  a  treatife  on  good 
tafte;  the  art  of  playing  the  violin;  12  fonatas  from 
his  firft  folos,  opera  undecima  ;  Ripieno  parts  to  dit¬ 
to  ;  leffons  for  the  harpfichord  ;  Guida  Armanita  ;  fup- 
plement  to  ditto  ;  the  art  of  accompaniment,  two 
books  ;  his  firft  two  operas  of  concertos  in  fcore  ;  and 
the  enchanted  foreft.— Of  his  folos  the  opera  prima  is 
efteemed  the  belt.  Of  his  concertos  fome  are  excellent, 
others  of  them  fcarce  pafs  the  bounds  of  mediocrity. 

The’fixth  of  the  third  opera  not  only  furpaffes  all  the 
reft,  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  belt  judges  of  harmony, 
is  the  fined  inftrumental  compofition  extant. 

GEMMA,  or  Bud,  in  botany;  a  compendium  or 
epitome  of  a  plant  feated  upon  the  Item  and  branches, 
and  covered  with  feales,  in  order  to  defend  the  tender 
rudiments  inclofed  from  cold  and  other  external  inju¬ 
ries,  till,  their  parts  being  unfolded,  they  acquire 
ftrength,  and  render  any  Further  prote&ion  unnecef- 
fary. 

Buds,  together  with  bulbs,  which  are  a  fpecies  of 
buds  generally  fe3ted  upon  or  near  the  root,  conftitute 
that  part  of  the  herb  called  by  Linnaeus  hybernacula  ; 
that  is,  the  winter-quarters  of  the  future  vegetable:  a 
very  proper  appellation,  as  it  is  during  that  feverefea- 
fon  that  the  tender  rudiments  are  prottdled  in  the  < 

manner  juft  mentioned. 

Plants,  confidered  in  analogy  to  animals,  may  pro¬ 
perly  enough  be  reckoned  both  viviparous  and  ovipa¬ 
rous.  Seeds  are  the  vegetable  eggs  ;  buds,  living 
feetufes,  or  infant-plants,  which  renew  the  fpecies  as 
certainly  as  the  feed. 

Buds  are  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  young 
(hoots,  and  along  the  branches,  being  fixed  by  a  fhort 
foot-ftalk  upon  a  kind  of  brackets,  the  remainder  of 
the  leaves,  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  which  the  buds 
in  queftion  were  formed  the  preceding  year.  They 
are  fometimes  placed  (ingle ;  fometimes  two  by  two, 
arid  thofe  either  oppofite  or  alternate ;  fometimes  col-  • 
le&ed  in  greater  numbers  in  whirls  or  rings. 

With  refpeA  to  their  conftru&ion,  buds  are  compo- 
fed  of  feveral  parts  artificially  arranged.  Externally, 
we  find  a  number  of  feales  that  are  pFetty  hard,  fre¬ 
quently  armed  with  hairs,  hollowed  like  a  fpoon,  and 
placed  over  each  other  like  tiles.  Thefe  feales  are 
fixed  into  the  inner  plates  of  the  bark,  of  which  they 
appear  to  be  a  prolongation.  Their  ufe  i3  to  defend 
the  internal  parts  of  the  bud  ;  which,  being  unfolded, 
will  produce,  fome,  flowers,  leaves,  and  ftipula: ;  o- 
thers,  footftalks  and  feales.  All  thefe  parts,  while 
they  remain  in  the  bud,  are  tender,  delicate,  folded 
18  P  over 
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Gtmma,  over  each  other,  and  covered  with  a  thick  clammy 
m  Butt,  juice,  which  is  fometimes  refinous  and  odoriferous,  as 
in  the  tacahamac-tree.  This  juice  ferves  not  only  to 
defend  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  embryo-plant  from 
cold,  the  affaults  of  infefts,  and  other  external  in¬ 
juries  ;  but  likewife  from  exceffive  perfpiration,  which, 
in  its  young  arid  infant  date,  would  be  very  deftrudlive. 
It  is  confpicuous  in  the  buds  of  horfe-chefnut,  poplar 
and  willow  trees. 

In  general,  we  may  diftinguilh  three  kinds  of  buds; 
•that  containing  the  flower,  that  containing  the  leaves, 
and  that  containing  both  flower  and  leaves. 

The  firft,  termed  gemma  fiorifera,  and  by  the  French 
louton  a  fleur  or  a  fruit,  contains  the  rudiments  of 
one  or  feveral  flowers,  folded  over  each  other,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  fcales.  In  feveral  trees,  this  kind  of  bud 
is  commonly  found  at  the  extremity  of  certain  fmall 
branches,  which  are  fhorter,  rougher,  and  lefs  gar- 
nifhed  with  leaves,  than  the  reft.  The  external  fcales 
of  this  fpecies  of  bud  are  harder  than  the  internal  ; 
both  are  fiirnifhed  with  hairs,  and  in  general  more 
fwelled  than  thofe  of  the  Tecond  fort.  The  bud  con¬ 
taining  the  flower  too  is  commonly  thicker,  Ihorter, 
almoft  fquare,  lefs  uniform,  and  lefs  pointed ;  being 
generally  terminated  obtufely.  It  is  called  by  Pliny 
oculus  gemma;  and  is  employed  in  that  fpecies  of  graft¬ 
ing  called  inoculation,  or  budding. 

The  fecond  fpecies  of  bud,  that,  viz.  containing 
the  leaves,  termed  gemma  foliifera,  and  by  the  French 
louton  a  feuilles  or  a  hois,  contains  the  rudiments  of 
feveral  leaves,  which  are  varioufly  folded  over  each  other, 
and  outwardly  furrounded  by  feales,  from  which  the 
fmall  ft ipnlce . tli3t  are  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  young 
branches  are  chiefly  prodneed.  Tliefe  buds  are  com¬ 
monly  more  pointed  than  the  former  fort.  In  the 
hazel-nut,  however,  they  are  perfectly  round  ;  and  in 
hprfe-chefnut,  very,  thick. 

The  third  fort  of  bud  is.  fmaller  than  either  of  the 
preceding;  and  produces  both  flowers  and  leaves,  the’ 
not  always  in  the  fame  manner.  Sometimes  the  flowers 
and  leaves  are  unfolded  at  the  fame  time.  This  mode 
of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud,  is  termed  by  Linnaeus 
gemma  foliifera  is  fiorifera.  Sometimes  the  leaves  pro¬ 
ceed  or  emerge  out  of  this  kind  of  bud  upon  a  fmall 
branch,  which  afterwards  produces  flowers.  This 
mode  of  the  flower  and  leaf  bud  is  termed  by  Linnaeus 
gemma  foliifero  fiorifera,  and  is  the  moft  common  bud 
of  any. 

Such  buds  as  produce  branches  adorned  only  with 
leaves,  are  called  barren ;  fuch  as  contain  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  fertile.  From  the  bulk  of  the  bud  we 
may  often,  with  eafe,  foretel  whether  it  contains  leaves 
•  only,  or  leaves  and  flowers  together,  as  in  cherry  and 
pear  trees. 

Neither  the  buds  produced  on  or  near  the  root,  call¬ 
ed  by  fome  authors  turibnes,  nor  thofe  produced  011 
the  trunk,  and  from. the  angles  or  wings  of  the  leaves, 
contain,  in  drift  propriety,  an  entire  delineation  of  the 
plant;  Cnee  the  roots  are  wanting;  and  in  various 
buds,  as  we  h&ve  feen,  /hoots,  are  contained  with 
leaves  only,  and  not  with  flowers  :  but  as  a  branch 
may  be  confidered  as;a  partfimflar  to  the  whole  plant, 
and,  if  planted,  would,  in  procefs  of  revegetation,. ex¬ 
hibit  or  produce  roots  and  flowers,  we  may  in  gene¬ 
ral  allow,  that  the  bud  contains  the  whole  plant,  or 


the  principles  of  the  whole  plant,  which  .ni3y  be  un-  Gcwma, 
folded  ad  libitum;  and  thus  refembles  the  feed,  in  or  l{"‘1'  I 
containing  a  delineation  of  the  future  plant  in  em¬ 
bryo  :  for  although  the  bud  wants  a  radicle,  or  plu- 
mula,  of  which  the  feed  is  poffefled,  yet  it  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  form  one,  if  planted  in  the  earth.  But  as 
the  medullary  part  adhering  to  the  bud  is  too  tender, 
and  by  the  abundance  of  juice  flowing  into  it  from  the 
earth  would  be  difpofed  to  putrefadtion,  the  buds 
are  not  planted  in  the  foil,  but  generally  inferted  with¬ 
in  the  bark  of  another  tree  ;  yet  placed  fo  that  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  marrow,  or  pith,  adhering  to  them, 
may  be  inferted  into  the  pith  of  the  branch  in  which 
the  fiflure  or  cleft  is  made  by  which  means  there  is  a 
large  communication  of  juice.  This  propagation  by 
gems  or  buds,  called  inoculation,  is  commonly  prac- 
tifxd  with  the  firft  fort  of  buds  above  deferibed. 

From  the  obvious  ufes  of  the  buds,  we  may  colledt 
the  reafon  why  the  fupreme  Author  of  nature  has 
granted  this  fort  of  protedlion  to  moft  of  the  trees  that  ^ 

are  natives  of  cold  climates  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
denied  it  to  fuch  as,  enjoying  a  warm  benign  atmo- 
fphere,  have  not  the  tender  parts  of  their  embryo- 
Ihoots  expofed  to  injuries  and  depredations  from  the 
feverities  of  the  weather.  Of  tilts  latter  kind  are  the 
plants  of  the  following  lift  ;  fome  of  them  very  large 
trees;  others,  fmaller  woody  vegetables,  of  the  (hrub 
and  iinder-fhrubkind  :  Citron,  orange,  lemon,  caflava, 
mock  orange, blad-apple,flinibpyfwallow,wort,  ala.ter- 
nus,  ftmibby  geraniums,  berry-bearing  alder,  Cbrift’s- 
thorn,  Syrian  mallow,  baobab  or  Ethiopian,  four- 
gourd,  Ju.fl.icia,  wild  fena,  the  acacias  and  fenfitive 
plant,  coral-tree,  ftinking  bean-trefoil,  medicago,  0- 
leander,  viburnum,  fumach,  ivy,  tamarilk,  heath,  Bar- 
badoes  cherry,  lavatera,  rue,  (hrubby  night-lhades, 
Guinea-lienweed,  cyprefs,  lignum-vitse,  and  favine  a 
fpecies  of  juniper. 

On  annual  plants,  whofe  root  as  well  as  ftalk  pe- 
riflies  after  a  year,  true  buds  are  never  produced  5  in 
their  dead,  however,  are  protruded  final!  branches, 
like  a  little  feather,  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves, 
which  wither  without  any  farther  expanfion,  if  the 
plants  climb,  and  have  no  lateral  branches;  but  if, 
either  by  their  own  nature,  or  from.abundance  of  fap, 
the  plants  become  branched,  the  r3muli  juft  mentioned 
obtain  an  tncreafe  firoilar-.to  that  of  the  whole  plant. 

The  fame  appearance  obtains  in  the  trees  of  warm 
countries,  fuch  as  thofe  enumerated  in  the  above  lilt,, 
in  which  a  plumula,  or  fmall  feather,  fends  forth 
branches  without  a  fcaly  covering;  as,  in  fuch  coun¬ 
tries,  this  tender  part  requires  no  defence  or  protection 
from  cold.  A  fcaly  covering  then  is  peculiar  to  buds, 
as  it  protects  the  tender  embryo  enclofcd  from  all  ex¬ 
ternal  injuries.  When  we  therefore  fpeak  of  trees 
having  buds  that  are  naked  or  without  fcales,  pur 
meaning  is  the  fame  as  if  we  had  fa  id  that  they  have 
no  buds  at  all. 

The  buds  that  are  to  be  unfolded  the  following 
year,  break  forth  from  the  evolved  buds  of  the  prefect 
year,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  on  the  appearance 
of  fmall  eminences  in  the  wings  or  angles  of  the  leaves. 

Thefe  eminences  or  knots  grow  but  little  during  the 
fummer;  as,  in  that  feafon,  the  fap  is  expended  on  the 
increafe  of  the  parts  of  the  plant :  but  in  autumn, 
when  the  leaves  begin  to  wither  and  fall  off,  the  buds, 
placed 
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Gemmatio  placed  on  the  wings,  increafe;  and  the  embryo-plant. 
Gendarme  Gonta'ned  in  the  bud  is  fo  expanded,  that  the  leaves 

_I _ 1  and  flowers,  the  parts  to  be  evolved  the  following 

year,  are  dillindlly  vifible.  Thus  in  horfe-chefnut  the 
leaves,  and  in  cornel-tree  the  flowers,  are  each  to  be 
obferved  in  their  refpedtivc  buds. 

As  each  bud  contains  the  rudiments  of  a  plant,  and 
would,  if  feparated  from  its  parent  vegetable,  become 
every  way  (imilar  to  it ;  Linnaeus,  to  Ihew  the  won¬ 
derful  fertility  of  nature,  has  made  a  calculation,  by 
which  it  appears,  that,  in  a  trunk  fcarce  exceeding  a 
fpan  in  breadth,  ten  thoufand  buds  (that  is,  herbs) 
may  be  produced.  What  an'  infinite  number,  then,  of 
plants  might  be  railed  from  a  very  large  tree! 

GEMMATIO,  from  gemma  “  a  bud  a  term 
ufed  by  Linnaeus,  exprefiive  of  the  form  of  the  buds, 
their  origin,  and  their  contents.  It  includes  both 
thofe  properly  called  buds,  and  thofe  which  are  feated 
at  the  roots,  llyled  bulbs . 

As  to  the  origin  of  buds,  they  are  formed  either  of 
the  footftalks  of  the  leaves,  of  Jlipula ,  or  of  fcales  of 
the  bark.  Their  contents  have  been  already  difcover- 
ed,  in  the  preceding  article,  to  be  either  flowers,  leaves, 
or  both. 

GENDARMES,  or  Gens  d’armes,  in  the  French 
armies,  a  denomination  given  to  a  felect  body  of  horfe, 
on  account  of  their  fucceeding  the  ancient  Gendarmes, 
who  were  thus  called  from  their  being  completely 
clothed  in  armour;  (fee  Scots  Gendarmes ,  infra.) 
Thefe  troops  are  commanded  by  captain-lieutenants, 
the  king  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  being  their 
captains :  the  king’s  troop,  befides  a  captain-lieute¬ 
nant,  has  two  fublieutenants,  three  enfigns,  and  three 
guidons. 

Grand  Gendarmes,  at  prefent  are  a  troop  compo- 
fed  of  250  gentlemen  ;  the  king  himfelf  is  their  cap¬ 
tain,  and  one  of  the  firft  peers  their  captain-lieutenant, 
who  has  under  him  two  lieutenauts,  three  enfigns,  three 

I  guidons,  and  other  officers. 

Small  Gendarmery,  are,  the  Scots  Gendarmes,  the 
queen’s,  the  dauphin’s,  the  gendarmes  of  Anjou,  Bur¬ 
gundy,  the  Engliih  and  Flemilh  gendarmes,  having 
each  a  captain-lieutenant,  fub-lieutenant,  enfign,  gui¬ 
don,  and  quarter-mafter. 

Scots  Gendarmes  were  originally  inftituted  by 
Charles  VII.  of  Fiance,  about  the  middle  of  the  5th 
century,  and  forme?  a  part  of  his  guard ;  in  which 

>,  ftation  alfo  they  adted  under  other  princes.  It  was  their 
Confilt 5 of  PrerogatIve  t0  take  precedence  of  all  the  companies  of 
|<S Miland.  the  gendarmerie  of  France  ;  and,  on  particular  occa- 

fions,  they  even  preceded  the  two  companies  of  the 
king’s  moufquetaires.  The  fons  of  the  Scottilh  mo- 
narchswere  the  ufual  captains  of  this  company;  and, 
after  Mary’s  acceffion  to  the  throne,  its  command  be¬ 
longed  to  them  as  a  right.  It  was  thence  that 
James  VI.  made  a  claim  of  it  for  his  fon  prince  Hen¬ 
ry.  This  honour,  and  its  emoluments,  were  alfo  en¬ 
joyed  by  Charles  I.  and  the  next  in  command  to  this 
prince  was  Louis  Stuart  duke  of  Lennox.  George 
Gordon,  marquis  of  Huntley,  fucceeded  the  duke  of 
Lennox  in  the  year  x  624,  and  took  the  title  of  captain 
or  commander  in  chief  when  Charles  I.  mounted  the 
Engliih  throne.  It  is  not  certain  whether  Charles  II. 
was  ever  captain  of  this  company  ;  but  it  was  confer¬ 
red  on  his  brother  the  duke  of  York,  who  was  captain 


of  the  Scots  gendarmes  till  the  year  1667,  when  he  Gender 
refigned  his  commiffion  into  the  hands  of  the  French  II, 
king.  Since  that  time,  no  native  of  Great  Britain  has  Gsneal0Sy- 
enjoyed  this  command.  See  Scots  Guards. 

GENDER,  among  grammarians,  a  divifion  of 
nouns,  or  names,  to  diftinguifh  the  two  fexes. 

This  was  the  original  intention  of  gender  :  but,  after¬ 
wards,  other  words,  which  had  no  proper  relation  either 
to  the  one  fexorthe  other,  had  genders  affignedthem, 
rather  out  of  caprice  than  reafon  ;  which  is  at  length 
eftablifhed  by  cuftom.  Hence  genders  vary  according 
to  the  languages,  or  even  according  to  the  words  in-f 
troduced  from  one  language  into  another.  Thus,  ar¬ 
bor ,  in  Latin,  is  feminine  ;  but  arbre ,  in  French,  is 
mafeuline  :  and  dens,  in  Latin,  is  mafeuline;  but  dent, 
in  French,  is  feminine. 

The  oriental  languages  frequently  neglcdt  theufe  of 
genders :  and  the  Perlian  language  has  none  at  all  ; 
which  is  no  difadvantage,  the  diitindtion  of  genders 
being  in  great  meafure  ufelefs. 

The  Latins,  Greeks,  &c.  generally  content  tliem- 
felves  to  exprefs  the  different  genders  by  different  ter¬ 
minations,  as  bonus  equus ,  “  a  good  horfe  bona  e - 
qua,  “  a  good  mare,”  &c.  But  in  Engliih,  we  fre¬ 
quently  go  further,  and  exprefs  the  difference  of  fex  by 
different  words  :  as  boar,  fow  ;  boy,  girl  5  buck,  doe; 
bull,  cow  ;  cock,  hen  ;  dog,  bitch,  &c. — We  have 
only  about  24  feminines,  diflinguilhed  from  the  males, 
by  the  variation  of  the  termination  of  the  male  into  efs; 
of  which  number  are  abbot,  abbefs ;  count,  coun- 
tefs  ;  adtor,  adlrefs  5  heir,  heirefs ;  prince,  princefs, 

&c.  which  is  all  that  our  language  knows  of  any  thing 
like  genders. 

The  eaftern  languages,  as  well  as  the  vulgar  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  weft,  have  only  two  genders  ;  the  maf¬ 
euline  and  feminine.  The  Greek  and  Latin  have  like- 
wife  the  neuter,  common,  and  the  doubtful  gender ; 
and  befide  thefe,  they  have  the  epicene,  or  promifeu- 
ous,  which  under  one  Angle  gender  and  termination 
includes  both  the  kinds; 

GENDRE  (Lewis  le),  anefteemed  kiftorian,  born 
at  Roan.  He  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame  at  Pa¬ 
ris,  fubchantor  of  the  fame  church,  and  abbot  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Claire  Fontaine  in  the  diocefe  of  Chartres. 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of 
which  are,  1.  The  manners  and  cuftoms  of  the  French, 
in  the  different  times  of  that  monarchy.  2.  An  hi- 
ftory  of  France,  in  three  volumes  folio,  and  in  feven 
volumes  duodecimo.  3.  The  life  of  Cardinal  d'Am- 
boife.  He  died  in  1733,  aged  78. 

Gendre  (Gilbert  Charles  le),  marquis  of  St  Au- 
bin,  counfellor  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  after¬ 
wards  matter  of  requells  in  the  king’s  houfehold.  He 
wrote  feveral  works  ;  but  is  chiefly  diflinguilhed  by  his 
Trait e  de  l' opinion,  9  vols  l2mo.  a  curious  performance, 
proving,  by  hiftoric  examples,  the  empire  of  opinion 
over  the  works  of  art  and  fcience.  He  died  at  Paris 
in  1 746,  aged  59. 

GENEALOGY,  an  enumeration  of  a  feries  of  an- 
ceftors;  or  a  fummary  account  of  the  relations  ' and  al¬ 
liances  of  a  perfon  or  family,  both  in  the  direct  and  col¬ 
lateral  line. 

The  word  is  Greek,  ytnaKoyt«,\  which  is  formed 
of  yty®*,  “  race,  or  lineage,’’  and  hoy®-,  “  difeourfe.” 

In  divers  chapters  and  military  orders,  it  is  required 
10  P  2  that 
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tliat  the  candidates  produce  their  genealogy,  to  Ihew 
that  they  are  noble  by  fo  many  deicents. 

GEN  EALOGICA  arbor,  or  Tree  of  Confanguhti- 
ty,  lignifies  a  genealogy  or  lineage  drawn  out  under  the 
figure  of  a  tree,  with  its  root,  (lock,  hranches,  Ac.  The 
genealogical  degrees  are  ufually  represented  in  circles, 
ranged  over,  under,  and  afide  each  other.  This  the 
Greeks  called fiemmata,  a  word  fignifying  crown,  gar¬ 
land,  or  the  like.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity  and 
Descent,  and  the  plates  there  referred  to. 

GENEP,  a  ftro.ng  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weftphalia,  fuhjcA  to  the  king  of.  Prufiia.  E.  Long. 
4.  2 9.  N.  Lnt.  51.  42. 

GENERAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  a  whole  genus. 

General  Charge ,  in  law.  See  Charge  to  cnterHeir. 

General  Terms,  among  logicians,  thofe  which  are 
made  the  figns  of  general  ideas.  See  Abstraction 
and  Idea. 

All  things  that  cxift,  Mr  Locke  obferves,  being  par¬ 
ticulars,  it  might  be  expeAtd  that  words  fhonld  be  fd 
too  in  their  fignification  :  but  we  find  it  quite  contrary; 
for  moil  of  the  words  that  make  all  languages  are  ge¬ 
neral  terms.  This  is  the  effeA  of  reafori  and  neceflity. 
For, 

Fir  ft,  it  is  impoffible  that  every  particular  thing 
fhould  have  a  dill  in  A  name ;  becaufe  it  is  impoffible  to 
have  diftinA  ideas  of  every  particular  thing  ;  to  retain 
its  name,  with  its  peculiar  appropriation  to 'tliat  idea. 

Secondly,  it  would  be  ufelefs,  unlefs  all  could  be 
foppofed  to  have  the  fame  ideas  in  their  minds.  For 
names,  applied  to  particular  things,  whereof  I  alone 
have  the  ideas  in  my  mind,  could  not  be  fignificant 
or  intelligible  to  another  who  is  not  acquainted  with 
all  thofe  particular  things  which  have  fallen  under  my 
notice. 

Thirdly,  it  would  be  of  nogreat  ufe  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  knowledge  ;  which,  though  founded  in  par¬ 
ticular  things,  enlarges  itfelf  by  general  views  ;  to 
which  things,  reduced  into  forts  under  general  names, 
arc  properly  fubfervient. 

In  things  where  we  have  occafion  to  confider  ami 
difeourfe  of  individuals  and  particulars,  we  ufe  pro¬ 
per  names;  as  in  perfons,  countries,  cities,  rivers, 
iTionnain3,  See.  Thus  we  fee,  that  jockeys  have  par¬ 
ticular  names  for  their  liorfes,  becaufe  they  often  have 
occafion  to  maintain  this  or  that  particular  horfe  when 
he  is  out  of  light. 

Afterwards  obferving  that  a  great  number  of  things 
refemble  each  other  in  fliape,  and  other  qualities,  we 
frame  a  general  idea  that  takes  in  only  the  qualities  in 
which  thofe  many  particulars  agree;  and  to  this  idea 
we  give  the  name  man,  for  example  :  in  which  there  is 
nothing  new  ;  that  which  is  peculiar  to  each  individual 
being  left  out,  and  only  that  which  is  common  to  all 
retained.  And  thus  we  come  to  have  a  general  idea 
and  a  general  name.  By  the  fame  method  the  mind 
proceeds  to  more  general  notions  and  names  ;  as  thofe 
of  animal,  fubftance,  being,  thing,  and  fuch  univerfal 
terms  as  (land  for  any  ideas  whatfoever. 

As  to  the  fignification  of  general  words,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  do  not  barely  fignify  one  particular  thing  ; 
neither  do  they  fignify  a  plurality  5  but  they  fignify  a 
genus,  kind,  or  fort  of  things.  See  the  articles  Ab¬ 
straction  and  Genus- 


General  Warrant.  See  Warrant, 

General  of  an  Army ,  in  the  art  of  war,  he  who  ‘ 
commands  in  chief. 

A  general  ought  to  be  a  man.  of  great  courage  and 
conduA,  to  have  great  experience,  and  to  be  of  good 
quality.  His  conduA  appears  in  cftabliihing  his  ma¬ 
gazines  in  convenient  places  ;  in  examining  the  coun  ¬ 
try,  that  he  may  not  engage  his  troops  too  far  while 
lie  is  ignorant  of  the  means  of  bringing  them  off;  in 
fubfifting  them  5  and  in  knowing  how  to  take  the  moil 
advantageous  pofb,  either  for  fighting  or  flmnning  a 
battle.  His  experience  infpires  his  army  with  confi¬ 
dence,  and  an  afiurance  of  viAory  ;  and  his  quality,  by 
creating  refpeA,  augments  his  authority.  By  his  li¬ 
berality  he  gets  intelligence  of  the  ftrength  and  defigns 
of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  means  is  enabled  to  take 
the  mod  fuccefsful  meafurcs.  A  general  ought  like- 
wife  to  be  fond  of  glory,  to  have  an  averfion  to  flat¬ 
tery,  to  render  himfelf  beloved,  and  to  keep  a  ftriA 
difeipline. 

The  office  of  a  general  is,  to  regulate  the  march 
and  encampment  of  the  army  :  in  the  day  of  battle,  to 
choofe  out  the  moll  advantageous  ground;  to  make  the 
difpofition  of  the  army  ;  to  poll  the  artillery  ;  and, 
where  there  is  occafion,  to  fend  his  orders  by  his  aids- 
de-camp.  At  a  liege,  he  is  to  caufe  the  place  to  be 
invefted  ;  to  order  the  approaches  and  attacks ;  to  vifit 
the  works;  and  to  fend  out  detachments  to  fecure  his 
convoys. 

General  of  the  Artillery.  See  Ordnance. 

General  of  Horfe,  and  General  of  Foot,  are  polls 
next  under  the  general  of  the  army,  and  thefe  have  up¬ 
on  all  occafions  an  abfolute  authority  over  all  the  horfe 
and  foot  in  the  army. 

Adjutant-Q eneral,  one  who  attends  the  general, 
affills  in  council,  and  carries  the  general’s  orders  to 
the  army.  He  diftributes  the  daily  orders  to  the  ma¬ 
jors  of  brigade.  He  is  likewife  charged  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  detail  of  the  duty  of  the  army.  The  majors  of 
brigade  fend  every  morning  to  the  adjutant-general 
an  exaA  return,  by  battalion  and  company,  of  the 
men  of  his  brigade.  In  a  day  of  battle  the  adjutant- 
general  fees  the  infantry  drawn  up  ;  after  which,  he 
places  himfelf  by  the  general,  to  receive  any  orders 
which  may  regard  the  corps  of  which  he  has  the  de¬ 
tail.  In  a  liege,  he  orders  the  number  of  workmen 
demanded,  and  figns  the  warrant  for  their  payment. 
He  receives  the  guards  of  the  trenches  3t  their  ren¬ 
dezvous,  and  examines  their  condition  ;  he  gives  and 
figns  all  orders  for  parties.  He  has  an  orderly  fer- 
jeant  from  each  brigade  of  infantry  in  the  line,  to 
carry  fuch  orders  as  he  may  have  occafion  to  fend  from 
the  general. 

Lieutenant- General,  is  the  next  in  command  af, 
ter  the  general  ;  and  provided  lie  fliould  die  or  be  kil¬ 
led,  the  order  is,  that  the  oldeft  lieutenant-general 
fiiall  take  the  command.  This  office  is  the  firll  mili¬ 
tary  dignity  after  that  of  a  general.  One  part  of  their 
funAion  is,  to  aflift  the  general  with  their  counfel : 
they  ought  therefore,  if  poffible,  to  poflefs  the  fame 
qualities  with  the  general  himfelf ;  and  the  more,  as 
they  often  command  armies  in  chief. 

The  number  of  lieutenant-generals  have  been  mul¬ 
tiplied  of  late  in  Europe,  in  proportion  as  the  armies 
have  become  ntfmerous.  They  ferve  either  in  the  field, 

or 
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'General.  ©r  in  fieges,  according  to  the  dates  of  their  comtnif- 

- - fions.  In  battle,  the  oldeft  conimands  the  right  wing 

.of  the  army,  the  fccond  the  left  wing,  the  third  the 
centre  ;  the  fourth  the  right  wing  of  the  feccnd  line, 
the  fifth  the  left  wing,  the  fixth  the  centre;  and  foon. 
In  fieges,  the  lieutenant-generals  always  command  the 
right  of  the  principal  attack,  and  order  what  they 
judge  proper  for  the  advancement  of  the  fiege  during 
the  24  hours  they  are  in,  the.  trenches  ;  except  the  at¬ 
tacks,  which  they  are  not  to  make  without  an  order 
from  the  general  in  chief. 

Lkuicmnt-GtZ sjjR a l  of  the  Ordnance.  See  Ord- 
■NANCE. 

Lieutenant-  Genera  i,  of  Artillery,  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  a  very  great  mathematician,  and  an  able  engineer ; 
to  know  all  the  powers  of  artillery;  to  underhand  the 
attack.and  defence  of  fortified  places,  in  all  its  diffe¬ 
rent  branches  ;  how  to  difpofe  of  the  artillery  in  the 
day  of  battle  to  the  belt  advantage  ;  to  condud  its 
march  and  retreat.;  as  alfo  to  be  well  acquainted  with 
all  the  numerous  apparatus  belonging  to  the  train,  and 
to  the  laboratory,  &c. 

■M^/V-General,  the  next  officer  to  the  lieutenant- 
general.  His  chief  bufinefs  is  to  receive  orders  from 
the  general,  or  in  his  abfence  from  the  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  of  the  day  ;  which  he  is  to  diftribute  to  the 
brigade-majors,  with  whom  he  is  to  regulate  the 
guards,  convoys,  detachments,  &c.  On  him  the 
whole  fatigue  and  detail  of  duty  of  the  army  roll.  It 
is  the  major-general  of  the  day  who  is  charged  with 
the  encampment  of  the  army,  who  places  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  it  when  they  march,  who  marks  out  the 
ground  of  the  camp  to  the  quarter-mafter-general, 
and  who  places  the  new  guards  for  the  fafety  of  the 
camp. 

The  day  the  army  is  to  march,  he  didates  to  the 
field-officers  the  order  of.  the  march,  which  he  has  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  general,  and  on  other  days  gives  them 
the  parole. 

In  a  fixed  camp  he  is  charged  with  the  foraging, 
with;  reconnoitring  the  ground  for  it,  and  polling  the 
efcorts,  &c. 

I11  fieges,  if  there  are  two  feparate  attacks,  the 
fecond  belongs  to  him  ;  but  if  there  is  but  one,  he 
takes,  either  from  the  right  or.  left  of  the  attack,  that 
which  the  lieutenant-general  has  not  cliofen. 

When  the  army  is  under  arms,  he  alfiits  the  lieu¬ 
tenant-general,  whofe  orders  he  executes. 

If  the  army  marches  to  an  engagement,  his  poft  is 
at  the  head  of  the  guards  of  the  army,  until  they  are 
near  enough  to  the  enemy  to  rejoin  their  different 
corps  ;  after  which  he  retires  to  his  own  proper  poft : 
for  the  major-generals  are  difpofed  on  the  order  of 
battle  as  the  lieutenant-generals  are;  to  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  they  are  fubordinate,  for  the  command  of  their 
divifious.  The  major-general  has  one  aid-dc-e3mp, 
paid  for  executing  his  orders. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  particular  march,  or 
beat  of  drum  ;  being  the  firft  which  gives  notice, 
commonly  in  the  morning  early,  for  the  infantry  to  be 
in  readinefs  to  march. 

General  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  chief  of  an  order  .of 
monks;  or  of  all  the'houfes  and  congregations  efta- 
.blifhed  under  the  fame  rule.  Thus  we  fay,  the  gene¬ 
ral  of  the  Francifcans,  Cillertians,  &c. 


GENERATE,  in  mufic,  is  ufed  to  fignify  the  Generate 
operation  of  that  mechanical  power  i!i  nature,  which  W  . 
every  found  has  in  producing  one  or  more  different Gcllelatlol> 
founds.  Thus  any  given  found,  however  fimple,  pro¬ 
duces  along  with  itfelf,  its  odave,  and  two  other 
founds  extremely  fliarp,  viz.  its  twelfth  above,  that  is 
to  fay,  the  odave  of  its  fifth  ;  and  the  other  the  feven- 
teenth  above,  or,  in  other  words,  the  double  odave  of 
its  third  major. 

Whether  we  fuppofe  this  procreation  of  founds  to 
rcfult  from  an  aptitude  in  the  texture  and  magnitude 
of  certain  particles  in1  the  air,  for  conveying  to  our 
ears  vibrations  that  bear  thofe  proportions  one  to  ano¬ 
ther,  as  being  determined  at  once  by  the  partial  and 
total  ofcillations  of  any  mufical  firing  ;  or  from  what¬ 
ever  oeconomy  of  nature  we  choofe  to  trace.it;  the 
power  of  one  found  thus  to  produce  another,  v/hen  in 
adion,  is  faid  to  generate.  The  fame  word  is  applied 
by  Signior  Tartini  and  his  followers,  to  any  two 
founds  which,  fimultaneoufly  heard,  produce  a  third. 

GENERATOR,  in  mulic,  fignifies  the  principal 
found  or  founds  by  which  others  are  produced.  Thus 
the  lowed  C  for  the  treble  of  the  harpfichord,  befides 
its  odave,  will  ftrike  an  attentive  ear  with  its  twelfth 
above,  or  G  in  alt,  and  with  its  feventeenth  above,  or 
E  in  alt.  The  C,  therefore,  is  called  their  generator , 
the  G  and  E  its  produds  or  harmonics.  But  in  the 
approximation  of  chords,  for  G,  its  odave  below  is 
fubftituted,  which  conftitutes  a  fifth  from  the  genera¬ 
tor,  or  loweft  C  5  and  for  E,  is  likewife  fubftituted  its 
fifteenth  below,  which,  with  the  abovementioned  C, 
forms  a  third  major.  To  the  loweft  notes,  therefore, 
exchanged  for  thefe  in  alt  by  fubftitution,  the  denomi¬ 
nations  of  produds  or  harmonics  are  likewife  given, 
whilft  the  C  retains  the  name  of  their  generator.  But 
Hill  according  to  the  fyftem  of  Tartini,  two  notes  in 
concord,  which  when  founded  produce  a  third,  may  be 
termed  the  concurring  generators  of  that  third.  (See 
Generation  Harmonique,  par  M.  Rameau;  fee  alfo  that 
delineation  of  Tartini’s  fyftem  called  The  power  and 
principles  of  harmony.') 

GENERATING  line  or  figure,  in  geometry, 
is  that  which  by  its  motion  produces  any  other  plane 
or  folid  figure.  See  Geometry. 

GENERATION,  in  phyfiology,  the  ad  of  pro¬ 
creating  and  producing  a  being  limilar  to  the  pa¬ 
rent. 

According  to  Ariftotle,  the  male  animals  contain 
the  principle,  and  the  female  the  matter,  of  generation  ; 
for  though  both  are  furnifhed  indeed  with  a  feminal 
liquor,  yet  the  femen  of  the  males  alone  is  prolific. 

The  moderns,  011  the  other  hand,  as  well  thofe  who 
contend  for  the  fyftem  of  generation  from  eggs,  as 
they  who  adopt  that  of  the  animalcules  in  the  male- 
feed,  pretend  that  females  have  no  fucli  feminal  liquor 
at  all,  and  that  what  has  been  commonly  taken  for  it  is 
fome  other  animal-fluid. 

Harvey  is  of  opinion,  that  all  females  are  furniftied 
with  eggs;  and  that  the  embryos,  or  young  animals, 
are  formed  in  the  fame  manner  as  a  chick  in  the  egg 
of  ar.y  bird.  Generation,  according  to  this  celebrated 
phyfician,  is  effeded  wholly  by  means  of  the  uterus, 
or  womb,  which  conceives  the  foetus  by  a  kind  of 
contagion  communicated  to  it  by  the  male-feed, 
much  ia  the  fame  way  as  the  load-ftor.e  communicates 
magnetifm 
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Generation,  magnetifm  to  iron.  This  contagion,  he  thinks,  ads 
‘  not  only  on  the  uterus,  but  is  communicated  to  the 

whole  body  of  the  female,  which  is  altogether  prolific; 
though  the  uterus,  he  acknowledges,  is  the  only  part 
that  is  capable  of  conceiving  the  foetus,  juft  as  the  brain 
is  alone  capable  of  forming  ideas  and  notions.  Agree¬ 
able  to  this  dodrine  of  Harvey,  Steno  and  other  ana- 
tomifts  have  pretended  to  difcover  certain  eggs  in  the 
ovaries  or  tefticles  of  women ;  which  Mr  Buffon  de¬ 
nies  to  be  the  cafe,  affirming,  that  there  are  no  fuch 
eggs  to  be  found  there. 

We  cannot  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  reafonings  for 
and  againft  the  fyftem  of  generation  from  eggs  ;  and 
fhall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  its  advocates  pretend 
to  have  difcovered  eggs  in  all  the  females  on  which 
they  made  obfervations;  that  the  largeft  of  thofe  found 
in  women  did  not  exceed  the  bignefs  of  a  pea;  that 
they  are  extremely  fmall  in  young  girls  under  fourteen, 
but  that  age  and  commerce  with  men  makes  them  grow 
larger;  that  there  are  more  than  twenty  fuch  eggs  in 
each  ovary  or  tefticle  ;  that  they  are  fecundated  in  the 
ovary  by  the  fpirituous  and  volatile  part  of  the  male- 
feed  ;  that  they  afterwards  are  detached  and  fall  into 
the  uterus  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  ;  that  here  the 
foetus  is  formed  of  the  internal  fubftance  of  the  egg, 
and  the  placenta  of  the  exterior  part. 

.Leewenhoek  is  the  author  of  another  fyftem  of  ge¬ 
neration,  from  animalcules  in  the  male-feed.  He  tells 
us,  he  difcovered  many  thoufands  of  thefe  in  a  drop 
lefs  than  a  grain  of  fand.  They  are  found  in  the  fe- 
men  of  all  males  whatever,  but  not  in  that  of  females  ; 
and  are  fo  fmall,  that  3,000,000,000  of  them  are  not 
equal  to  a  grain  of  fand,  whofe  diameter  is  but  the 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch.  When  3ny  of  thefe  ani¬ 
malcules  gets  into  an  egg  fit  to  receive  it,  and  this 
falls  into  the  womb  through  the  Fallopian  tubes,  the 
humours  which  diftil  through  the  veffels  of  the  womb, 
penetrating  the  coats  of  the  egg,  fwell  and  dilate  it,  as 
the  fap  of  the  earth  does  feed  thrown  into  it.  The  pla¬ 
centa  begins  to  appear  like  a  little  cloud,  upon  one  fide 
of  the  external  coat  of  the  egg ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
the  fpine  of  the  embryo-animalcule  is  grown  fobig,  as 
to  become  vifible  ;  and  a  little  afterwards,  the  cere¬ 
brum  and  cerebellum  appear  like  two  bladders  ;  and 
the  eyes  ftand  next,  goggling  out  of  the  head;  then  the 
beating  of  the  heart,  or  pun£lum  faliens,  is  plainly  to 
be  feen ;  and  the  extremities  difcover  themfelves  laft 
of  all. 

Thefe  animalcules  are  of  different  figures,  fome  like 
*  See  Anl-  tadpoles,  and  others  like  eels  *.  In  the  femeu  of  a  man, 
mslcule,  and  in  that  of  a  dog,  there  have  been  difcovered  two 
1,048  58-  different  kinds  of  them,  the  one  fuppofed  to  be  males, 
and  the  other  females.  Some  even  pretend  to  have 
feen  animalcules  difengage  themfelves  from  the  mem¬ 
branes  that  furround  them  ;  and  that  they  then  ap¬ 
peared  perfeftly  like  men,  with  legs,  arms,  &c.  like 
thofe  of  the  human  body! 

All  the  advocates  for  the  fyftem  of  generation  from 
animalcules  ftrongly  oppofe  that  from  eggs.  They 
contend,  that  thefe  animalcules  cannot  be  looked  upon 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  femen,  fince  they  were  of 
greater  extent  than  the  liquor  itfelf ;  not  to  mention, 
that  no  fuch  animals  are  found  in  any  other  liquors  of 
the  body  ;  and  fince  females  have  nothing  fimilar  to 
thefe  animals,  they  think  it  roaoifeft  that  the.prolific 


principle  refides  in  males.  When  they  are  afked,  To  Generati| 
what  purpofe  ferves  fuch  an  immenfe  prefufion  of  hu-  “ 

man  animalcules  ?  they  anfwer,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  i 

the  ordinary  courfe  of  nature,  both  in  the  animal  and  | 

vegetable  part  of  the  creation.  Theylikewife  llrengthen 
their  fyftem,  by  alledging  the  many  examples  we  have 
of  fimilar  transformations  in  the  infeft-clafs  of  ani¬ 
mals,  which,  from  caterpillars  and  fmall  worms,  be-  | 

come  winged  animals  of  the  butterfly  or  fly  kinds. 

By  this  fyftem,  fays  Mr  Buffon,  the  firft  woman 
cannot  be  faid  to  have  contained  the  whole  race  of  j 

mankind,  as  being  all,  according  to  it,  the  true  pofte- 
rity  of  the  firft  mari,  and  in  their  animalcule  ftate 
contained  Only  in  him.  On  this  principle,  he  proceeds 
to  invalidate  the  fyftem  of  generation  from  animafeules : 
for  fuppofing  the  fize  of  a  man  to  be  I,  then  will  that  of 
one  of  the  fpermatic  animalcules  be  a  a  a  60  '»  an^ 

as  a  man  is  to  an  animalcule  of  the  firft  generation  in 
the  fame  ratio  that  this  animalcule  is  to  an  animalcule 
of  the  fecood  generation,  it  follows,  that  this  laft  will 
be  expreffed  by  the  fraction  rs a a~a s 5 a s 00 <5'0"oo~oi 
In  this  manner  he  computes  the  fize  of  the  animalcules 
of  feveral  generations,  all  fuppofed  to  be  living  ani¬ 
mals,  notwithftanding  that  their  minutenefs  exceeds 
the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  ;  and  then  tells 
us,  that  the  fyftem  of  generation  from  eggs  is  liable  to 
the  fame  objeftions,  whereof  the  detail  may  be  feen 
in  his  Hi/}.  Natur.  tom.  ii.  p.  157  et  feq. 

As  to  Buffon’s  own  fyftem,  he  thinks  that  every 
part,  both  of  animals  and  vegetables,  contains  an  inli-  . 
nite  number  of  organic  molecules ;  that  thefe  molecules 
afltime  fucceffively  different  forms,  and  are  put  into 
different  motions,  according  to  the  circumftauces  they 
are  in  ;  but  that  they  are  much  more  numerous  in  the 
feminal  liquors  of  both  fexes,  and  the  feeds  of  plants, 
than  in  other  parts;  that  thefe  organic  molecules  make 
the  matter  of  nutrition ;  that  this  matter  is  always  a&ive, 
and  tends  to  organization,  forming  itfelf  into  different 
fhapes,  according  to  the  moulds  it  meets  with.  When 
the  quantity  of  this  organic  matter  is  but  fmall,  as  in 
man  and  moft  large  animals,  generation  only  takes  ’ 
place  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and  even  then  the  number 
of  animals  produced  is  but  fmall.  The  cafe  is  juft  the 
reverfe  in  animals  wfiich  abound  with  this  matter,  as 
in  fifties,  and  moft  birds. 

With  refpeft  to  the  generation  of  mankind,  the 
fame  author,  thinks  it  a  certain  faft,  that  the  male- 
feed  is  received  into  the  womb  of  the  woman  ;  and 
that,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  highly  probable  the  inter¬ 
nal  orifice  opens  during  the  a 61  of  coition.  The  fe¬ 
male-feed  alfo  makes  its  way  into  the  womb,  where, 
being  mixed  with  that  of  the  male,  they  both  toge¬ 
ther  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the  feetus  ;  which 
is  either  male  or  female,  according  as  the  feed  of  the 
man  or  woman  abounds  moft  with  organic  molecules  ; 
and  the  infant  refembles  either  father  or  mother,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  combinations  of  thefe  molecules. 

Both  thefe  feminal  liquors  he  thinks  equally  aflive  in 
the  formation  of  the  feetus,  and  that  they  fix  and 
counterbalance  each  other  ;  the  molecules  of  each  pa¬ 
rent  being  thereby  determined  to  form  fimilar  parts 
to  thofe  of  the  individual  that  furniftied  them,  as  the 
head,  trunk,  arms,  kgs,  &c.  He  thinks  the  mole¬ 
cules  proceeding  from  the  genital  parts  fix  themfelves 
firft ;  and  that  the  other  molecules  arrange  themfelves 
fucceffively 
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Iteration,  fuccefiivdy  round  thefe,  in  the  fame  orJer  which  they 

[  before  occupied  in  the  parent.  When  a  great  quan¬ 

tity  of  the  feminal  liquors  of  both  fexes  is  received 
into  the  womb,  there  are  formed  different  fpheres  of 
attraction,  in  different  parts  of  thefe  liqiiors  ;  thecon- 
fequence  of  which  is,  that  feveral  fetufes  are  formed 
at  the  fame  time. 

Nearly  akin  to  Mr  Buffon’s  fyftem,  is  that  of  Mr 
Maupertuis,  which  he  has  explained  in  his  Venus 
Phyfique.  He  obferves,  that  all  the  variety  obfervable 
among  mankind,  may  have  been  accidental  at  firlt  ; 
but  being  once  eftablifhed  in  the  conftitution  of  the 
parents,  they  become  natural  to  their  pofterity.  To 
illuftrate  this,  he  give?  an  inftance  of  a  fexdigitary  fa¬ 
mily  at  Berlin,  who  had  fix  fingers,  or  fix  toes,  and 
frequently  both  ;  and  that  this  peculiarity  was  tranf- 
mitted  equally  by  the  father  and  mother,  but  was  loft 
by  alliances  with  thofe  who  had  only  the  ufual  number 
of  fingers  or  toes. 

He  farther  obferves,  that  mod  animals,  excepting 
mankind,  have  lUted,  feafons  for  procreation  ;  and  that 
the  females  go  with  young  fome  a  longer,  others  a 
(horter  time.  Mares  go  from  eleven  to  twelve  months  ; 
cows  and  hinds  go  nine  months,  as  do  alfo  women  ; 
foxes  and  wolves,  five  months;  and  bitch.es  go  only 
feven  weeks;  cats  nine  weeks;  and  rabbits  but  thirty- 
one  days.  Mott  birds  are  hatched  in  twenty-one  days; 
the  canary-birds,  and  fome  others,  are  hatclred  in 
thirteen  or  fourteen  days.  It  appears,  therefore,  that 
there  is  an  endlefs  variety  in  the  time  and  manner  of 
•  the  generation  of  animals. 

Whoever  reads  this  fhort  iketch  of  the  different 
theories  of  generation  that  have  hitherto  been  invent¬ 
ed,  will  probably  require  no  other  arguments  to  con¬ 
vince  him,  that  phyficians  and  philofophers  are  flill  as 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  this  myfterious  operation  as 
they  were  in  the  days  of  Noah. 

Concerning  the  formation  and  nutrition  of  the  foetus 
after  the  female  has  conceived,  there  have  alfo  been 
great  difputes ;  but  as  this  fubjeft  is  more  eafily  in- 
veftigated,  and  in  fome  meafure  falls  under  the  notice 
of  our  fenfes,  there  is  much  lefs  uncertainty  concern¬ 
ing  thefe  matters  than  generation',  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  embryo  is  originally  formed.  The  follow¬ 
ing  particulars  are  confirmed  by  the  greateft  number 
of  observations. 

•  About  the  feventh  day,  the  eye  mary  difeover  the 
firft  lineaments  of  the  foetus;  but  thefe  lineaments  are 
as  yet  very  imperfect.  Two  little  veficles  appear  in 
an  almoft  tranfparent  jelly,  the  largeft  of  which  isde- 
Ibined  to  become  the  head  of  the  foetus,  and  the  other 
fmaller  one  is  referved  for  the  trunk.  But  at  this  pe¬ 
riod  no  extremities  are  to  be  feen  ;  the  umbilical  chord 
appears  only  as  a  very  minute  thread,  and  the  placen¬ 
ta  does  not  as  yet  abforb  the  red  particles  of  the  blood. 
At  the  end  of  fifteen  days,  not  only  the  head  but  the 
features  of  the  face  begin  to  be  developed.— The  nofc 
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appears  like  a  fmall  prominent  line  ;  and  we  are  able  to  Generation, 
diftinguifii  another  line  under  it,  which  isdeftined  for  the  ' 

feparation  of  the  lips.  Two  black  points  appear  in 
the  place  of  eyes,  and  two  minute  holes  mark  the  ears. 

At  the  fides  of  the  trunk  both  above  and  below,  we 
fee  four  minute  protuberances,  which  are  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  arms  and  legs.  At  the  end  of  three 
weeks  the  body  of  the  foetus  is  fomewhat  augmented, 
and  both  the  hands  and  feet  are  to  be  diftinguiihed. 

The  upper  extremities  are  found  to  increafe  falter  than 
the  lower  ones,  and  the  feparation  of  the  fingers  is 
aecomplilhed  fooner  than  that  of  the  toes. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  firft  month,  the  foetus  is 
about  an  inch  long,  and  the  human  form  may  be  de- 
cifively  afeertained :  all  the  parts  of  the  face  may  be 
diftinguilhed  ;  thefliapeof  the  body  is  clearly  marked 
out,  the  haunches  and  the  abdomen  are  elevated,  the 
fingers  and  toes  are  feparated  from  each  other,  and 
the  inteftines  appear  like  minute  threads.  After  fix 
weeks  the  foetus  is  grown  much  longer,  and  the  hu¬ 
man  figure  appears  to  be -more  perfed,  but  the  head 
is  Hill  larger  ia  proportion  than  the  other  parts  of  the 
body. 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  month,  the  fetus  meafures 
two  iijches  3nd  a  quarter ;  at  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  three  inches  and  a  half ;  and  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  month,  ufually  about  five  inches;  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  it  gradually 
increafcs  to  about  the  length  of  twelve  inches,  fome- 
times  more,  and  fometimes  not  quite  fo  much. 

The  foetus  during  all  this  time  affumes  an  oval  fi- 
ure,  which  correfponds  with  the  lhape  of  the  uterus, 
ts  «hin  is  fouud  refining  on  its  breaft,  with  its  knees 
drawn  up  towards  its  chin,  and  it3  arms  folded  over 
them.  But  it  feems  likely  that  the  polture  of  fome  of 
thefe  parts  is  varied  in  the  latter  months  of  pregnan- 
ey,  fo  as  to  caufe  thofe  painful  twitches  which,  its  mo- 
.ther  ufually  feels  from  time  to  time. — In  natural  cafes, 
its  head  is  probably  placed  towards  the  os  tineas  from 
the  time  of  conception  to  that  of  its  birth  ;  though 
formerly  it  was  confidered  as  being  placed  towards  the 
fundus  uteri,  till  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month, 
when  the  head,  by  becoming  fpecifically  heavier  than 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  was  fuppofed  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  downwards. 

The  capacity  of  the  uterus  increafes  in  proportion 
to  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  but  without  becoming 
thinner  in  its  fnbftance,  as  might  naturally  be  expeft- 
ed. — The  nourifhment  of  the  fetus,  during  all  this 
time,  feems  to  be  derived  from  the  placenta,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  originally  formed  by  that  part  of  the  ovum 
which  is  next  the  fundus  uteri.  The  remaining  uncon- 
ne&ed  part  of  the  ovum,  and  likewife  the  furface  o-f 
the  placenta,  are  covered  by  a  membrane  called 
chorion  (a),  within  which  is  another  pellucid  mem¬ 
brane  called  amnios  (b)  ;  and  thefe  two  include  a 
watery  fluid,  which  is  the  liquor  amnii,  in  which  the 

fetus 
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(a)  Befides  thefe  two  membranes,  Dr  Hunter  has  difeovered  a  third,  which  is  the  exterior  one,  being  fuppofed  to 
be  a  lamella  from  the  inner  furface  of  the  uterus.  In  the  latter  months  of  pregnancy  it  becomes  gradually  thinner 
and  more  connected  with  the  chorion.  He  has  named  it  memhrana  caduca. 

(b)  In  fome  quadrupeds,  the  urine  appears  to  be  conveyed  from  the  bladder  through  a  canal  called  urachus,  to  the 
allantois ;  which  is  a  refervoir,  refembling  a  long  and  blind  gut,  ficuated  betweenthe  chorion  and  amnios.  The  hu¬ 
man  foetus  feems  to  have  no  fuch  refervoir,  though  fome  writers  have  fuppofed  that  it  does  exift.  From  the  top  erf 
the  bladder,  a  few  longitudinal  fibres  are  extended  to  the  umbilical  chord ;  and  thefe  fibres  have  been  confidered  as. 
the  urachus,  though-witfiou*  having  eyer  been  found  pervious. 
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Generation  foetus  floats  till  the  time  of  its  birth  (c).— -In  the  firft 
II  months  of  pregnancy,  the  involucra  bear  a  large  pro- 
ene  1S*  portion  to  their  contents,  but  this  proportion  is  after¬ 
wards  reverfed  as  the  foetus  increafes  in  bulk. 

Theplacenta,  which  is  the  medium  through  which  the 
blood  is  conveyed  from  the  mother  to  the  fcetus,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  conveyance  takes  place,  de- 
ferve  to  be  clearly  defer! bed,  as  being  a  fubjeft  not 
generally  underilood. — Without  fuch  .an  explanation 
it  might  perhaps  be  readily  fuppofed,  that  the  arteries 
of  the  uterus  pafs  into  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta  ; 
and  that  the  blood,  after  being  conveyed  through  the 
umbilical  arteries  to  the  foetus,  is  returned  back  by  the 
umbilical  vein  to  the  placenta,  and  from  thence  to  the 
uterus. — Such  an  idea,  however,  would  be  a  very  er¬ 
roneous  one,  and  we  fiiall  point  out  the  true  manner 
in  which  this  procefs  is  conducted. 

The  placenta  is  a  broad,  flat,  and  fpongey  fubftance, 
like  a  cake,  clofely  adhering  to  the  inner  furface  of 
the  womb,  ufually  near  the  fundus,  and  appearing  to 
be  made  up  by  the  ramifications  of  the  umbilical  ar¬ 
teries  and  vein.  The  arteries  of  the  uterus  difeharge 
their  contents  into  the  fpongey  cells  of  this  cake  $  and 
the  veins  of  the  placenta,  abforbing  the  blood  from 
thefe  cells  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  abforb  it  in  the 
corpora  cavcrnofa  penis,  at  length  form  the  umbilical 
vein ,  which  pafles  on  to  the  liver,  and  from  thence  to 
the  heart  of  the  fcetus,  by  the  vena  cava.  Its  circu* 
latibn,  however,  through  the  heart  is  not  conduced  in 
the  fcetus  as  it  is  in  the  adult :  in  the  latter,  the  blood 
is  carried  from  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart  through 
the  pulmonary  artery,  and  is  returned  to  the  left  auricle 
*  by  the  pulmonary  vein  ;  but  a  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is 
effential  to  the  paflage  of  the  blood  through  the  pul¬ 
monary  artery,  and  this  dilatation  cannot  take  place 
till  after  the  child  is  born  and  has  refpired.  This  de¬ 
ficiency,  however,  is  fupplied  in  the  fcetus,  by  an  im¬ 
mediate  communication  between  the  right  and  left  au¬ 
ricle  of  the  heart,  through  an  oval  opening  in  the  feptum, 
which  divides  the  two  auricles,  called  foramen  ovale. 
The  blood  is  returned  again  from  the  foetus,  through 
two  arteries  called  the  umbilical artetries,  which  fome- 
times  arife  from  the  iliacs,  and  fometimes  from  the  a- 
orta  defeendens.  Thefe  two  veflels  taking  a  winding 
courfe  with  the  vein,  form  with  that,  and  the  merrv- 
branes  by  which  they  are  furrOunded,  what  is  called 
the  umbilical  cord.  Thefe  arteries,  after  ramifying 
through  the  fubftance  of  the  placenta,  open  and  dif¬ 
eharge  their  blood  into  its  cells,  from  whence  it  is  ab- 
forbed  by  the  veins  of  the  uterus  ;  fo  that  a  conftant 
depofition  and  abforption  are  carried  on,  and  the  fce¬ 
tus  is  found  to  have  a  circulation  independent  of  its 
mother. 

Generation  ofFifoss.  See  Fish. 

Generation  of  Plants.  See  Botany,  fedt.  v. 

Generation  of  Infefts.  See  Insects. 

Parts  of  Generat ion.  SccAnatomy, ^371,372. 

GENESIS,  among  mathematicians,  fignifies  the  for¬ 
mation  or  production  of  fome  figure  or  quantity. 

Genesis,  among  divines,  a  canonical  book  of  thp 


Old  Teftament,  and  the  firft  of  the  pentatetich  or  five  -Genessl 
books  of  Mofes.  The  Hebrews  call  it  Berefchitb ,  or,  li  1 
“  In  the  beginning,”  thefe  being  the  firft  words  in  the  GcilCVfl 
book.  The  Greeks  gave  it  the  name  of  Genefs,  from 
its  beginning  with  the  hiftory  of  the  creation  of  the 
world.  See  Bible. 

GENET,  Gennet,  or  Jennet,  in  the  manege,  de-  ■ 

notes  a  fmall-fizcd  well-proportioned  Spanifh  horfe. 

To  ride  a  la  genette,  is  to  ride  after  the  Spaniih 
fafhion,  fo  fhort,  that  the  fpurs  bear  upon  the  horfe’s 
flank. 

GENETTE,  in  zoology.  See  Viverr a. 

GENEVA,  a  city  near  the  confines  of  France  and 
■Switzerland,  in  E.  Long.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  46.  20.  It 
has  a  fmall  territory  fubjedt  to  it,  and  is  a  republic  *.  *  See  Si 

The  city,  called  in  Latin  alfo  Geneva ,  in  German  zerlani. 
Ger/f,  and  in  French  Geneve,  is  fituated  where  the 
Rhone  makes  it  exit  from  the  lake,  65  miles  from 
Bern,  75  from  Lyons,  and  106  from  Turin.  A  part  \ 

of  it  ftands  on  an  ifland  in  the  Rhone,  and  part  on 
the  banks  on  both  Tides,  being  a  handfome  well-for¬ 
tified  city,  and  pretty  large.  In  fome  of  the  ftreets 
are  arched  walks  or  piazzas.  The  Treille  is  a  moft 
charming  place,  planted' with  linden  trees;  and  com¬ 
manding  a  fine  profpedt  of  the  lake,  and  of  feveral 
ranges  of  mountains  and  rocks  rifing  behind  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fome  covered  with  vineyards  and  herbage,  and 
others  with  fnow,  with  openings  betwixt  them.  Im¬ 
mediately  below  the  city,  the  Rhone  is  joined  by  the 
Arve.  Over  the  former  of  thefe  rivers  are  four  bridges. 

The  inhabitants  of  Geneva  are  moftly  Calvinifts.  Of 
the  fix  churches,  the  cathedral  of  St  Peter  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  in  which  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Hen¬ 
ry  duke  of  Rohan.  The  fervice  in  fome  of  thefe  ‘ 

churches  is  in  French,  in  others  in  Italian,  and  in  o-  j 

thers  in  German.  The  guildhall  is  a  ftately  free-ftone 
edifice,  fituated  on  an  eminence,  the  afeent  to  which  - 

is  without  any  fteps,  fo  that  a  perfon  may  not  only 
walk,  but  ride  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Here  is 
an  arfenal,  which  is  faid  to  contain  arms  for  12,000 
men;  and  an  univerfity,  which  has  12  profeflbrs  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  with  a  very  valuable  library.  Several  j 

learned  men  have  either  been  natives,  or  profeflbrs  and 
minifters,  of  this  city  ;  particularly  Calvin,  Theodore 
Beza,  the  Diodati,  the  Turretrnes,  the  late  Mr  Le 
Clerc,  and  others.  As  the  quantity  of  corn  produced  | 

in  the  territory  of  the  city  is  not  fufficient  for  the  cori-  j 

fumption  of  the  inhabitants,  the  republic  has  eredted 
large  granaries,  which  always  contain  a  quantity  to 
fupply  the  inhabitants  two  years.  The  bakers,  the 
inn-keepers,  the  garrifon,  and  the  artificers,  employed 
by  the  city,  are  obliged  to  take  what  corn  they  want 
from  thefe  granaries,  at  a  fmall  advance  of  the  prime 
coft.  Befides  the  revenue  arifing  from  hence,  the  city  > 

has  other  incomes,  amounting  to  about  130,000  dol¬ 
lars,  with  part  of  which  it  maintains  a  garrifon  confid¬ 
ing  of  800  meny  well  difeiplined,  and  cloathed  in  a 
blue  uniform  turned  up  with  red.  The  environs  of  i 

the  city  are  extremely  pleafant;  which,  with  the  good-  > 

nefs  of  the  air  and  provifions,  the  mildnefs  of  the  go¬ 
vern - 


(c)  The  liquor  amftii  coagulates  like  the  lymph-  It  has  been  fuppofed  to  pafs  into  the  cefophagus,  and  to  afford 
nouriilimeiit  to  the  fcetus;  but  this  does  not  feem  probable.  Children  have  come  into  the  world  without  anoefopha- 
gus,  or  any  communication  between  the  ftomach  and  the  mouth  ;  but  there  has  been  no  well-attefted  inftance  of  a 
child’s  having  beet  bom  without  a  placenta  ;  and  it  does  not  feem  likely  that  any  of  the  fluid  can  be  abforbed  through 
the  pores  of  the  fkin,  the  Ikin  in  the  foetus  being  everywhere  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  mucus. 
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Geneva  vernment,  the  politenefs  of  the  Inhabitants,  the  num- 
“  bers  of  foreign  gentlemen  always  refiding  here,  or  paf- 

fing  from  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps,  to  Italy,  and  others  lying  fouth  of 
them,  render  it  a  moll  agreeable  place:  hence  Mr  Ad- 
difon  ftyled  it,  veryjuttly,  the  court  of  the  Alps.  In 
all  the  flreets  are  fountains  and  canals  to  fupply  the  in¬ 
habitants  with  water,  which  is  raifed  by  engines  from 
the  Rhone.  The  trade  of  the  city  is  very  confiderable; 
it  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  having  a  variety  of 
manufactures,  with  a  number  of  induftriotis  and  inge¬ 
nious  artificers,  particularly  in  the  watchmaking 
branch.  The  library  belonging  to  the  city  is  well  fur- 
niihed  with  excellent  books,  befides  a  curious  collec¬ 
tion  of  medals  and  petrifactions,  and  fome  ancient  ma- 
nufcripts.  They  are  not  fo  rigid  in  keeping  the  fab- 
bath  here  as  the  Calvinifts  in  England  and  Scotland : 
for  they  tolerate,  and  even  authorife,  all  manner  of 
manly  exercifes  on  Sundays,  after  divine  fervice  5  and 
then  it  is  that  the  militia  alfo  are  exercifed.  The  fun 
rifes  later  here,  and  fets  fooner,  than  in  moll  other 
places  of  the  fame  latitude;  which  is  owing  to  the  Alps. 
Mr  Addifon  fays,  that  there  are  merchants  in  Geneva 
-who  are  reckoned  worth  two  millions  of  crowns,  tho’, 
perhaps,  not  one  of  them  fpends  500  pounds  a- year. 
At  the  general  hofpital,  befides  the  city  poor,  poor 
travellers  are  maintained  for  one  day,  and  then  dif- 
miffed,  with  fome  money  in  their  pockets,  to  proceed 
on  their  journey.  As  to  the  government,  it  is  much 
like  that  of  Zurich  and  Bern.  The  number  of  bur¬ 
ghers  is  about  1500,  and  the  principal  magiftrates  are 
the  four  fyndics.  There  are  no  lefs  than  four  coun¬ 
cils,  viz.  the  general  council  of  the  citizens  and  bur¬ 
ghers,  the  council  of  200,  that  of  60,  and  that  of  25. 
Of  the  laft,  two  perfons  of  the  fame  family  cannot  be 
members  at  the  fame  time.  A  fon  here,  who  refufes  to 
pay  his  father’s  debts,  is  incapable  of  any  office  in  the 
ftate.  No  marriages  are  permitted  unlefs  both  parties 
are  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  A  woman  of  40  years  of 
age  muft  not  marry  a  man  of  lefs  than  30 ;  if  fhe  exceed 
40,  her  hufband  muft  at  leaft  be  35  :  nor  muft  a  man 
above  60  marry  a  woman,  who  is  not,  at  leaft,  30.  A 
widow  muft  not  alter  her  condition  in  lefs  than  fix 
months  after  her  hufband’s  deceafe.  The  kings  of 
France  and  Britain  are  conftantly  mentioned  in  their 
public  prayers  here.  It  is  faid  that  - Calvin  lied  buried 
in  that  part  of  the  church-yard  called  the  Plain- palais; 
but  the  particular  fpot  is  either  not  known,  or  pretend¬ 
ed  not  to  be  known.  Before  the  reformation,  this  ci¬ 
ty  was  the  fee  of  a  bifhop,  who  was  poffeffed  of  the  fo- 
vereignty  thereof  at  firft,  jointly  with  its  counts,  and 
afterwards  with  the  dukes  of  Savoy  ;  but  it  got  rid  of 
both,  about  the  period  abovementioned,  and  entered 
into  alliance  with  feveral  of  the  cantons  :  at  prefent, 
however,  thofe  only  with  Bern  and  Zurich  continue 
in  force.  The  king  of  France  always  keeps  a  refident 
here.  So  much  are  the  magiftracy  afraid  of  opening  a 
door  to  luxury  and  licentioufnefs,  that  no  theatre  is  per¬ 
mitted  in  the  city.  The  lake,  to  which  it  gives  name, 
refembles  a  half-moon,  whofe  convex  fide  lies  towards 
Switzerland.  On  that  fide  it  extends  18  leagues,  rec¬ 
koning  along  the  ihore,  but  on  the  Savoy  fide  not  a- 
bove  1 2  ;  and  its  greateft  breadth  is  upwards  of  feven. 
As  for  its  depth,  in  fome  places  it  is  faid  to  be  unfa¬ 
thomable.  Contrary  to  moft  other  lakes,  it  decreafes 
Vol.  V. 


in  winter,  and  increafes  in  fummer,  which  is  owing  to  Genev* 
the  melting  of  the  fnow  in  the  neighbouring  moun-  GeJ|^a 

tains.  It  is  hardly  ever  frozen  over;  and  has  the  terri-  _ 1 

tories  of  no  lefs  than  five  different  ftates  bordering  on 
it,  viz.  the  kingdom  of  France,  the  duchy  of  Savoy, 
the  canton  of  Bern,  the  bifliopric  of  Sion,  and  the  re¬ 
public  of  Geneva. 

Geneva,  or  Gin,  among  diftiller3,  an  ordinary 
malt  fpirit,  diftilled  a  fecond  time,  with  the  addition 
of  fome  juniper-berries. 

Originally,  the  berries  were  added  to  the  malt  in  the 
grinding  ;  fo  that  the  fpirit  thus  obtained  was  flavour¬ 
ed  with  the  berries  from  the  firft,  and  exceeded  all  that 
could  be  made  by  any  other  method.  At  prefent,  they 
leave  out  the  berries  entirely,  and  give  their  fpirits  a 
flavour  by  diftilling  them  with  a  proper  quantity  of  oil 
of  turpeutine  ;  which,  though  it  nearly  refembles  the 
flavour  of  juniper-berries,  has  none  of  their  valuable 
virtues. 

GENGISKHAN,  the  renowned  fovereign  of  the 
Moguls,  a  barbarous  and  bloody  conqueror.  See 
Jenghiz  Khan,  and  ( Hiftory  of  the)  Moguls. 

GENIAL,  an  epithet  given  by  the  Pagans  to  cer¬ 
tain  gods  who  were  fuppofed  to  prefide  over  generation. 

The  genial  gods,  fays  Feftus,  were  earth,  air,  fire, 
and  water.  The  twelve  figns,  together  with  the  fun 
and  moon,  were  fometimes  alfo  ranked  in  the  number. 

GENII,  a  fort  of  intermediate  beings,  by  tiie 
Mahometans  believed  to  exift,  between  men  and  angels. 

They  are  of  a  groffer  fabric  than  the  latter,  but  much 
more  a&ive  and  powerful  than  the  former.  Some  of 
them  are  good,  others  bad,  and  they  are  capable  of 
future  falvation  or  damnation  like  men.  The  Orien¬ 
tals  pretend  that  thefe  genii  inhabited  the  world  many 
thoufand  years  before  the  creation  of  Adam,  under 
the  reigns  of  feveral  princes,  who  all  bore  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Solomon  :  but  falling  at  length  into  an 
almoft  general  corruption,  Ebliswasfent  to  drive  them 
into  a  remote  part  of  the  earth,  there  to  be  confined: 
that  fome  of  that  generation  ftill  remaining  were  by 
Tahmurath,  one  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Perfia,  forced 
to  retreat  into  the  famous  mountains  of  Kaf  i  of  which 
fucceffions  and  wars  they  have  many  fabulous  and  ro¬ 
mantic  ftories.  They  alfo  make  feveral  ranks  and  de¬ 
grees  among  this  kind  of  beings,  (if  they  are  not  ra¬ 
ther  different  fpecies)  ;  fome  being  abfolut.ely  called 
Jin ;  fome  Peri,  or  fairies  ;  fome  Div,  or  giants  ; 
and  other  Tacwins,  or  fates. 

GENIOGl.OSSI,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  mufclet . 

GENIOHYOID^EUS,  in  anatomy.  Ibid. 

GENISTA,  broom  or  dyers-weed;  a  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies :  of  which 
the  moft  remarkable  are,  the  cytifo-genifta,  or  com¬ 
mon  broom  ;  and  the  tinftoria,  or  dyers-weed. — The 
firft  is  too  well  known  to  need  defcription.  Its  young 
flowers  are  fometimes  preferved  as  pickles  ;  and  the 
plant,  when  burnt,  affords  a  tolerably  pi,ire  alkaline 
fait.  Dr  Mead  relates  the  cafe  of  a  dropficai  patient 
that  was  cured  by  taking  half  a  pint  of  a  deco&ion 
of  green  broom  tops,  with  a  fpoonful  of  whole  white 
muftard-feed,  every  morning  and  evening.  The  pa¬ 
tient  had  been  tapped  three  times,  and  tried  the  ufual 
remedies  before.  An  infufion  of  the  feeds,  drank 
18  freely 
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Genital  freely,  baa  been  known  to  produce  fimilar  Happy  ef- 
H.  feds  ;  but  thefe  are  by  no  means  to  be  expeded  in 

emus'  every  irrftance.  Cows,  horfes,  and  fheep,  refnfe  the 
plant. — 2.  The  tindoria  is  alfo  a  native  of  Britain. 
It  rifes  with  ihrubby  ftalks  three  feet  high,  garniffied 
with  fpear-lhaped  leaves  placed  alternate,  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  feveral  fpikes  of  yellow  flowers,  fiicceeded 
by  pods.  The  branches  of  the  plant  are  ufed  by  dy¬ 
ers,  for  giving  a  yellow  colour  ;  from  whence  it  is 
called  dyers -broom,  green-wood,  wood-waxen,  or 
dyers-weed.  A  dram  and  an  half  of  the  powdered 
feeds  operates  as  a  mild  purgative.  A  decodion  of 
the  plant  is  diuretic  ;  and,  like  the  former,  has  proved 
ferviceable  in  dropfical  cafes.  Horfes,  cows,  goats, 
and  fheep,  eat  it. 

GENITAL,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  be¬ 
longs  to  the  parts  of  generation.  See  Anat.  n°  371. 

GENITES,  among  the  Hebrews,  thofe  defcend- 
ed  from  Abraham,  without  any  mixture  of  foreign 
blood. 

The  Greeks  diflingnifhed  by  the  name  of  genites 
fuch  of  the  Jews  as  were  iffued  from  parents,  who,  du¬ 
ring  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  had  not  allied  with  any 
gentile  family. 

GENITIVE,  in  grammar,  the  fecond  cafe  of  the 
declenfion  of  nouns.  The  relation  of  one  thing  confi- 
dered  as  belonging  in  fome  manner  to  another,  has  oc- 
cafioned  a  peculiar  termination  of  nouns,  called  thejv- 
nitive  cafe  :  but,  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  they  make  ufe 
of  a  fign  to  exprefs  the  relation  of  this  cafe.  In  Eng- 
Jifh  they  prefix  the  particle  of,  in  French  de  or  du.  Sec. : 
Though  in  ftridnefs  there  are  no  cafes  in  either  of 
thefe  languages ;  inafmnch  as  they  do  not  exprefs  the 
different  relations  of  things  by  different  terminations, 
but  by  additional  prepofitions,  which  is  otherwife  in 
the  Latin. 

GENIUS,  a  good  or  evil  fpirit,  or  daemon,  whom 
the  ancients  fuppofed  fet  over  each  perfon,  to  dired 
his  birth,  accompany  him  in  life,  and  to  be  his  guard. 
See  Daemon. 

Among  the  Romans,  Feftus  obferves,  the  name  ge¬ 
nius  was  given  to  the  god  who  had  the  power  of  do¬ 
ing  all  things,  deum  qui  vim  obtineret  rerum  omnium 
gerendarum ;  which  Voffius,  de  Idol,  rather  choofe3 
to  read  genendarum,  who  has  the  power  of  producing 
all  things  ;  by  reafon  Cenforinus  frequently  ufes gerere 
for  gtgnere. 

Accordingly,  St  Auguftin  de  Civitat.  Dei ,  relates, 
from  Varro,  that  the  genius  was  a  god  who  had  the 
power  of  generating  all  things;  and  prefided  over  them 
when  produced. 

Feftus  adds,  that  Aufuftius  fpake  of  the  genius  as 
the  Son  of  God,  and  the  Father  of  men,  who  gave 
them  life;  others,  however,  reprefented  the  genius  as 
the  peculiar  or  tutelary  god  of  each  place  :  and  it  is 
certain,  the  laft  is  the  mod  ufual  meaning  of  the  word. 
The  ancients  had  their  genii  of  nations,  of  cities,  of 
provinces,  &c.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  the 
following  Ufcription  on  medals,  genius  populi  rom. 
“  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people;”  or  genio  pop. 
rom.  “  to  the  genius  of  the  Roman  people.”  In  this 
fenfe, genius  and  lar  were  the  fame  thing;  as,  in  effed, 
Cenforinus  and  Apulius  affirm  they  were.  See  Lares 
and  Penates. 

The  Platonifts,  and  other  eaftern  philofophers,  up- 


pofed  the  genii  to  inhabit  the  vaft  region,  or  extent  of  Genius.  • 
air,  between  earth  and  heaven.  They  were  a  fort  of  F 

intermediate  powers,  who  did  the  office  of  mediators 
between  gods  and  men.  They  were  the  interpreters 
and  agents  of  the  gods ;  communicated  the  wills  of 
the  deities  to  men  ;  and  the  prayers  and  vpws  of  men 
to  the  gods.  As  it  was  unbecoming  the  majefly  of  the 
gods  to  enter  into  fuch  trifling  concerns  ;  this  became 
the  lot  of  the  genii,  whole  nature  was  a  mean  between 
the  two  ;  who  derived  immortality  from  the  one,  and 
paffions  from  the  other;  and  who  had  a  body  framed 
of  an  aerial  matter.  Moft  of  the  philofophers;  how¬ 
ever,  held,  that  the  genii  of  particular  men  were  born 
with  them,  and  died ;  and  Plutarch  attributes  the 
ceafing  of  oracles  partly  to  the  death  of  the  genii.  See 
Oracle. 

The  heathens,  who  confidered  the  genii  as  the  guar¬ 
dians  of  particular  perfons,  believed  that  they  rejoiced 
and  were  affli&ed  at  all  the  good  and  ill  fortune  that 
befel  their  wards.  They  never,  or  very  rarely,  ap¬ 
peared  to  them  j  and  then  only  in  favour  of  fome  per¬ 
fon  of  extraordinary  virtue  or  dignity.  They  lilcewife 
held  a  great  difference  between  the  genii  of  different 
men  ;  and  that  fome  were  much  more  powerful  than  o- 
thers :  on  which  principle  it  was,  that  a  wizard  in  dp- 
pian  bids  Anthony  keep  at  a  diftance  from  O&avius, 
by  reafou  Anthony’s  genius  was  inferior  to  and  flood 
in  awe  of  that  of  O&avius.  There  were  alfo  evil  ge¬ 
nii,  who  took  a  pleafure  in  perfeenting  men,  and 
bringing  them  evil  tidings  :  fuch  was  that  in  Patercu¬ 
lus,  &c.  which  appeared  to  Brutus  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Philippi.  Thefe  were  alfo  called  larvae, 
and  lemures.  SccLarv/e  an,dLEMUREs. 

Genius,  in  matters  of  literature,  & c.  a  natural  ta¬ 
lent  or  difpofition  to  do  oDe  thing  more  than  another  j 
or  the  aptitude  a  man  has  received  from  nature  to  per¬ 
form  well  and  eafily  that  which  others  can  do  but  in¬ 
differently  and  with  a  great  deal  of  pains. 

To  know  the  bent  of  nature  is  the  moft  important 
concern.  Men  come  into  the  world  with  a  genius  de¬ 
termined  not  only  to  a  certain  art,  but  to  certain  parts 
of  that  art,  in  which  alone  they  are  capable  of  fuccefs. 

If  they  quit  their  fphere,  they  fall  even  below  medio¬ 
crity  in  their  profeffion.  Art  and  induftry  add  much  1 

to  natural  endowments,  but  cannot  fupply  them  where 
they  are  wanting.  Every  thing  depends  on  genius. 

A  painter  often  pleafes  without  obferving  rules  ;  whilft 
another  difpleafes  though  he  obferves  them,  becanfe  he 
has  not  the  happinefs  of  being  born  with  a  genius  for 
painting. 

A  man  born  with  a  genius  for  commanding  an  army, 
and  capable  of  becoming  a  great  general  by  the  help 
of  experience,  is  one  whofe  organical  conformation  is 
fuch,  that  his  valour  is  110  obftru&ion  to  his  prefence 
of  mind,  and  his  prefence  of  mind  makes  no  abate¬ 
ment  of  his  valour.  Such  a  difpofition  of  mind  cannot 
be  acquired  by  art :  it  can  be  poffeffed  only  by  a  per¬ 
fon  who  has  brought  it  with  him  into  the  world. — What 
has  been  faid  of  thefe  two  arts  may  be  equally  applied 
to  all  other  profeffions.  The  adminiftration  of  great 
concerns,  the  art  of  putting  people  to  thofe  employ¬ 
ments  for  which  they  are  naturally  formed,  the  ftndy  of 
phyfic,  and  even  gaming  itfelf,  all  require  a  genius. 

Nature  has  thought  fit  to  make  a  diftribution  of  her 
talents  among  men,  in  order  to  render  them  neceffary 

to 
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GennH»  to  one  another ;  the  wants  of  men  being  the  very  firft 
link  of  fociety :  the  has  therefore  pitched  upon  parti¬ 
cular  perfons,  to  give  them  aptitude  to  perform  rightly 
fome  things  which  the  has  rendered  impoffible  to  o- 
thers ;  and  the  latter  have  a  greater  facility  granted 
them  for  other  things,  which  facility  has  been  refufed 
to  the  former.  Nature,  indeed,  has  made  an  unequal 
diftribution  of  her  bleffings  among  her  children  ;  yet  the 
has  difinherited  none  ;  and  a  man  diverted  of  all  kinds 
of  abilities,  is  as  great  a  phenomenon  as  ah  uuiverfal 
genius. 

From  the  diverfity  of  genius,  the  difference  of  in¬ 
clination  arifes  in  man,  whom  nature  has  had  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  leading  to  the  employments  for  which  (he 
defigns  them,  with  more  -or  lefs  impetuofity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  greater  or  leffer  number  of  obftacles 
they  have  to  furmount,  in  order  to  render  themfelveS 
capable  of  anfwering  this  vocation.  Thus  the  incli¬ 
nations  of  men  are  fo  very  different,  beCaufe  they  fol¬ 
low  the  fame  mover,  that  is,  the  impulfe  of  their  ge¬ 
nius.  This,  as  with  the  painter,  is  what  renders  one 
poet  pleafing,  even  when  he  trefpafles  againft  rules; 
while  others  are  difagreeable,  notwithftanding  their 
drift  regularity. 

The  genius  of  thefe  arts,  according  to  the  abbe  du 
Bos,  confifts  in  a  happy  arrangement  of  the  organs  of 
the  brain  ;  in  a  juft  conformation  of  each  of  thefe  or¬ 
gans  5  as  alfo  in  the  quality  of  the  blood,  which  dif- 
pofes  it  to  ferment,  during  exercife,  fo  as  to  furnifh 
plenty  of  fpirits  to  the  fprings  employed  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  the  imagination.  Here  he  fuppofes  that  the 
compofer’s  blood  is  heated  ;  for  that  painters  and 
poets  cannot  invent  in  cool  blood  ;  nay,  that  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  they  mull  be  wrapt  into  a  kind  of  enthufiafm 
when  thy  produce  their  ideas.  Ariftotle  mentions  a 
poet  who  never  wrote  fo  well  as  when  his  poetic  fury 
hurried  him  into  a  kind  of  frenzy.  The  admirable 
piftures  we  have  in  Taffo  of  Armida  and  Clorinda, 
were  drawn  at  the  expence  of  a  difpofition  he  had  to 
real  madnefs,  into  which  he  fell  before  he  died.  “  Do 
you  imagine,  (fays  Cicero,)  that  Pacuvius  wrote  in 
Cold  blood  ?  No,  it  was  importiblc.  He  muft  have 
been  infpired  with  a  kind  of  fury,  to  be  able  to  write 
fnch  admirable  verfes.’* 

GENOA,  a  city  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  a  repub¬ 
lic  of  the  fame  name,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  9.  56.  N. 
Lat.  44.  30. — By  the  Latin  authors  it  is  very  fre¬ 
quently,  though  corruptly,  called  Janua\  and  its  pre- 
fent  territories  made  part  of  the  ancient  Liguria.  The 
sera  of  its  foundation  is  not  known.  In  the  time  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war  it  was  a  celebrated  emporium  ; 
and  having  declared  for  the  Romans,  was  plundered 
and  burnt  by  Mago  the  Carthaginian.  It  wits  after¬ 
wards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans ;  and  with  the  reft  of 
Italy  continued  under  their  dominion  till  the  decline 
of  the  weftern  empire  in  476.  Soon  after,  it  fell  un¬ 
der  the  power  of  Theodoric  the  Oftrogoth  ;  who  ha¬ 
ving  defeated  the  ufurper  Odoacer,  became  king  of 
Italy.  This  happened  in  the  year  498  ;  and  in  a  fhott 
time,  the  Goths  being  almoft  entirely  fubdued  by 
Bclifarius  the  emperor  juftiniah’s  general,  Genoa  was 
reannexed  to  the  Roman  empire.  In  1638,  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt  by  the  Lombards,  whole  king 
Protharis  erefted  it  into  a  provincial  dukedom. 

The  Lombards  continued  matters  of  Genoa  till  the 


year  774,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Charles  the  Ge»hir. 
Great,  (on  to  Pepin,  king  of  France.  He  reduced 
Liguria  to  the  ancient  bounds  fettled  by  Auguftus, 
and  erefted  it  into  a  marquifate  ;  appointing  his  re¬ 
lation  jiudeinarus  the  firft  count  or  margrave.  Ge¬ 
noa  at  this  time  being  diftinguifhed  for  its  wealth  and 
populoufnefs,  began  to  give  its  name  to  the  whole 
coaft  ;  and  continued  under  the  dominion  of  thefe 
counts  for  about  100  years,  till  the  race  of  the  Pepins 
became  entirely  extinft  in  Italy,  and  the  empire  was 
transferred  to  the  German  princes* In  the  year  935 
or  936,  while  the  Genoefe  forces  were  abfent  on  fome 
expedition,  the  Saracens  furprifed  the  c  ty,  which  they 
plundered  and  burnt,  putting  to  death  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carrying  others  into  cap¬ 
tivity.  Having  embarked  their  captives,  together 
with  an  immenfe  booty,  they  fet  fail  for  Africa  :  hut 
the  Genoefe  immediately  returning,  purfued  the  in¬ 
vaders  ;  and  having  entirely  defeated  them,  recovered 
all  the  captives  and  booty,  and  took  a  great  many  of 
the  enemy’s  (hips. 

About  the  year  950,  the  Franks  having  loft  ail 
authority  in  Italy,  the  Genoefe  began  to  form  them- 
felves  into  a  republic,  and  to  be  governed  by  their 
own  magiftrates,  who  were  freely  elefted,  and  took 
the  name  of  Confuis .  In  order  to  fupport  their  in¬ 
dependence,  theyappliedthemfelves  with  great  affiduity 
to  commerce  and  navigation  ;  and  being  apprehenfiv© 
that  forine  of  the  German  emperors,  who  frequently 
entered  Italy  as  invaders,  might  rehewr  their  preten- 
fions  to  thCir  ftate,  they  confented  to  acknowledge 
Berengarius  III.  duke  of  Friuli,  who  had  been  elec¬ 
ted  emperor  by  a  party  of  Italian  nobles.  Berenga- 
riu*,  who  had  much  ado  to  maintain  himfelf  id  his 
new  dignity,  endeavoured  by  his  conceffionu  to  enlarge 
the  number  of  his  friends  attd  adherents  5  and  accord¬ 
ingly  made  no  difficulty  to  confirm  the  new  republic 
in  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  After  this  the  Ge¬ 
noefe  began  to  extend  their  commerce  from  Spain  to 
Syria,  and  from  Egypt  to  Conftantinople  5  their  vef- 
fels,  according  to  the  cuftom  of  thefe  times,  being 
fitted  for  fighting  as  well  as  merchandife.  Having 
thus  acquired  great  reputation,  they  were  invited; 

In  1017,  by  the  Pifatrs,  who  had  likewife  formed 
thertifelves  into  a  republic,  to  join  with  them  in  an 
expedition  againft  Sardinia,  which  had  been  conquered 
by  the  Moors.  In  this  expedition  they  were  fuccefs- 
ful  ;  the  ifland  was  reduced  ;  but  from  this  time  an 
enmity  commenced  between  the  two  republics,  which 
did  not  end  but  with  the  ruin  of  the  Pifans. 

The  firft  w'ar  with  Pifa  commenced  about  30  years 
after  the  Sardinian  expedition,  and  lafted  18  years; 

When  the  two  contending  parties  having  concluded 
a  treaty  of  peace,  jointly  fent  their  forces  againft  the 
Moors  in  Africa,  of  whom  they  are  faid  to  have 
killed  100,000.  The  Genoefe  were  very  aftive  in 
the  time  of  the  ertifades,  and  had  a  principal  (hare 
in  the  taking  of  Jerufalem.  They  alfo  waged  con- 
fiderable  wars  with  the  Moors  in  Spain,  of  whom 
they  generally  got  the  better.  They  alfo  prevailed 
againft  the  neighbouring  dates;  and,  in  1220,  had 
enlarged  their  territories  beyond  the  (kirts  of  the  Ap- 
pennines,  fo  that  the  reft  of  Italy  looked  upon  them 
with  a  jealous  eye  :  but  in  131-1  the  factions  which 
hart  for  a  long  time  reigned  in  the  city,  notwith- 
18  Q__2  Handing 
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Handing  All  its  wealth  and  power,  induced  the  inha-  ing  inftantly  echoed  by  the  populace,  he  was  fil'd  de* 
bitants  to  fubmit  themfelves  for  20  years  to  the  do-  dared  abbot,  then  lord,  and  at  laft  duke  of  Genoa. 


minion  of  Henry  VII.  emperor  of  Germany.  That 
emperor,  however,  died  in  Auguft  1312;  and  the  vi¬ 
car  he  had  left,  foon  after  went  to  Pifa,  upon  which 
the  diffentions  in  Genoa  revived  with  greater  fury  than 
ever.  In  1317,  a  quarrel  happened  between  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  Spinola  and  Doria ;  which  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  both  parties  fought  in  the  ftreets  for 
24  days  without  intermillion,  railed  battering  en¬ 
gines  againft  each  others  houfes,  and  filled  the  city 
with  blood.  At  laft  the  Spinolas  quitted  the  city, 
and  retired  to  their  territories  in  the  Apennine  moun¬ 
tains.  The  civil  war  continued  till  the  year  1331; 
when,  by  the  mediation  of  the  king  of  Naples,  it  was 
concluded,  that  all  exiles  fhould  return  to  the  .city ; 
that  the  republic  fhould  be  governed  by  the  king’s 
vicar  ;  and  all  the  offices  of  the  ftate  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  -between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Gibellines,  the  two 
•contending  parties. 

By  this  ruinous  war,  the  coaft  of  Genoi,.  formerly 
adorned  with  palaces  and  vineyards,  was  now  reduced 
to  the  appearance  of  a  barren  wafte.  So  great  was 
the  general  defolation,  that,  according,  to  Petrarch, 
the  fpeclators  who  failed  along  were  (truck  with  afto- 
nifhment  and  horror.  Villani,  a  cotemporary  author, 
relates,  that  it  was  fuppofed  by  the  learned,  that 
greater  exploits  had  not  been  performed  at  the  fiege 
of  Troy  ;  and  that  the  lofles  each  party  had  fuftained 
would  have  been  fnfficient  to  have  purchafed  a  king¬ 
dom,  the  Genoefe  republic  being  in  his  time  the 
richeft  and  mod  powerful  Hate  in  Chtiftendom.  The 
annalift  Stella  informs  us,  that,  before  the  war,  the 
moil  extravagant  profufion  and ;  luxury  prevailed  a- 
mong  the  Genoefe  :  but  that,  towards  the  end,  many 
floble  families  were -reduced  to  indigence  and  poverty; 
fo  that,  about  100  years  after,  it  became  faflrionable 
for  the  uobles  to  live  in  a  plain  manner,  without  any 
fhew  or  magnificeuee. 

In  1336,  both  parties,  fnfpending  their  mutual  anb- 
piofities,  fent  two  fleets  of  20  galleys  each  into  the 
German  ocean,  to  theaffiftance  of  the  king  of  France, 
who  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Edward  III.  king  of 
England.  This  naval  expedition  proved  the  caufe  of 
a  mod  remarkable  revolution  in  the  Genoefe  govern¬ 
ment.  The  failors  of  the  fleet,  thinking  themfelves 
injured  by  their  officers,  whom  they  accufed  of  de¬ 
frauding  them  of  their  pay,  proceeded  to  an  open  mu¬ 
tiny  ;  and,  having  expelled  the  admiral  and  other  com¬ 
manders,  feized  the  galleys.  The  king  of  France  be¬ 
ing  chofen  arbitrator,  decided  in  favour  of  the  officers, 
andimprifoned  16  of  the  chiefs  of  the  mutineers.  Upon 
this  feveral  of  the  failors  left  the  fleet,  and  returned  to 
Genoa  ;  where  they  went  round  the  coaft9,  repeating 
their  mutinous  complaints,  which  were  greatly  heark¬ 
ened  to,  upon  a  falfe  report  that  the  mutineers  who 
had  been  imprifoned  were  broke  upon  the  wheel.  The 
fa&ious  fpirit  increafed ;  and  at  laft  the  Genoefe  in¬ 
filled  in  a  tumultuous  mariner  for  having  an  abbot  of 
their  own  choofmg,  and  20  of  the  people  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  captains  of  the  republic  affembled  for  that 
purpofe.  While  the  mob  were  impatiently  expe&ing 
their  decifion,  a  mechanic,  generally  accounted  a  fool, 
mounted  a  wooden  bench,  and  called  out  that  one 
Simon  Bucanigree  fhould  be  chofen  abbot.  This  be- 


This  new  expedient  did  not  at  all  anfwer  the  pur¬ 
pofe.  The  diffeutions  continued  as  violent  as  ever, 
notwithftanding  the  power  of  the  new  magiftrates  ; 
and  by  thefe  perpetual  di.vifionstbe  republic  was  at  laft 
fo  much  weakened,  that  in  1390  the  king  of  France 
was  declared  lord  of  Genoa.  Under  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  however,  they  foon  became  exceedingly 
impatient;  and,  in  1422,  the  duke  ofMilan  obtained 
the  fovereignty.  With  this  fituation  they  were  equally 
difpleafed,  and  therefore  revolted  in  1436.  Twenty- 
two  years  after,  finding  themfelves  preffed  by  a  power¬ 
ful  fleet  and  army  fent  by  Alphonfo  king  of  Naples, 
they  again  conferred  the  Sovereignty  of  their  ftate 
upon  the  king  of  France.  In  1460,  they  revolted 
from  the  French  ;  and,  four  years  after,  put  themfelves 
again  under  the  protedlion  of  the  duke  of  Milan;  from 
whom  they  revolted  in  1478.  He  was  again  declared 
fovereiga  of  therepublfc  in  1488 ;  and,  1 1  years  after, 
the  city  and  territories  of  Genoa  were  conquered  by 
•Lewis  XII.  of  France. 

.  The  almoft  unparalleled  ficklenefs  of  the  Genoefe 
difpofition  was  not  to  be  correfted  by  this  misfortune. 
They  revolted  in  1506  ;  but  next  year  were  again  fub- 
dued  by  Lewis.  Six  years  after,  they  again  revolted  ; 
and  in  1516,  the  city  was  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Spaniards.  In  1528,  Andrew  Doria,  a  Genoefe  ad¬ 
miral  in  the  fervice  of  the  French,  undertook  to  ref- 
cue  his  country  from  the  dominion  of  foreign  princes, 
and  reftore  it  to  its  liberty.  Knowing  well  the  fickle 
difpofition  of  his  countrymen,  he  took  all  occafions  pf 
exciting  difeontents  among  them  againft  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  perfuaded  them,  that  the  French  (who  had 
again  obtained  the  fovereignty)  had  left  them  only  a 
fhadow  of  liberty,  while  they  pretended  to  protedl 
them  from  their  enemies.  To  the  nobility  he  repre- 
fented  the  difgrace  of  fuffering  the  government  to  be 
veiled  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  lefs  worthy  of  autho¬ 
rity  than  themfelves.  Thus  he  foon  formed  a  ftrong 
faction,  and  formed  his  plan;  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  took  the,  moft  proper  time,  namely,  when 
almoft  three- fourths  of  the,  French  garrifon  had  been 
carried  off  by  the  plague. — He  advanced  with  50a 
men  ;  and  his  friends  having  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  to  him,  he  feized  the  principal  polls,  and  thus 
became  mailer  of  it  without  drawing  his  fword.  The 
garrifon  retired  to  the  forts,  where  they  foon  after 
capitulated,  and  being  driven  out  of  the  city,  Doria 
re- eftabl idled  the  ancient  form  of  government  *. 

The  republic  hath  fince -continued  to  preferve  her 
liberty,  though  greatly  fallen  from  her  ancient  fplen- 
dor,  and  now  become  a  very  inconfiderable  ftate.  In 
1684,  the  Genoefe  had  the  misfortune  to  fall  under  the 
refentment  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  which  time  the  city  was 
almoft  deftroyed  by  a  formidable  bombardment.  In 
the  year  1688,  it  was  bombarded  by  admiral  Byng, 
and  forced  to  capitulate  ;  but  there  were  at  that  time 
no  views  of  making  a  permanent  conqueft  of  the  city. 
In  1730,  the  ifland  of  Corfica  revolted  from,  the  Ge¬ 
noefe,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  reduced  by  them  ; 
for  which  reafon  it  was  fold  to  the  French,  who  in 
the  year  1770  totally  reduced  it. 

The  Genoefe  territories  extend  along  that  part  of 
the  Mediterranean  fea,  commonly  called  the  gtdph  of 
Cenoo-y 
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*Gcnoa.  Genoa,  about  152  miles  ;  but  their  breadth  is  very  un- 
"  equal,  being  from  eight  to  about  20  miles.  Where 

they  are  not  bounded  by  the  fea,  the  following  hates 
and  countries,  taking  them  from  weft  to  eaii,  are 
their  boundaries,  viz.  Piedmont,  Montferat,  Milan, 
Placentia,  Parma,  the  dukedom  of  Tufcany,  and  the 
republic  of  Lucca.  This  tra£l,  though  a  great  part 
of  it  is  mountainous,  and  fome  of  that  barren  enough, 
yet  produces  plenty  of  excellent  fruit,  good  pafture, 
wood,  garden- Huff,  and  mulberry-trees,  with  fome 
wine  and  oil,  but  little  corn.  What  they  want  of  the 
laft,  they  have  either  from  Lombardy,  Sicily,  or 
Naples.  r--...  ■: 

Genoa  Hands  on  the  coaft  of  the  Mediterranean  fea, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  little  gulph,  partly  on  the  flat,  and 
partly  on  the  declivity,  of  a  pleafant  hill ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  it  appears  to  great  advantage  from  the  fea. 
It  is  deftnddd  on  the  land-fidea  by  double  wall,  which 
in  circumference  is  about  ten  Italian  miles.  Two  of 
the  ftreets  confift  entirely  of  a  double  ftraight  row  of 
magnificent  palaces.  The  others,  though  clean  and 
well  paved,  are.  crooked  and  narrow.  The  palaces  of 
the  nobility  are  almoft  all  of  marble,  and  many  of  them 
are  painted  on  the  outfide.  That  there  fhould  be  fuch 
a  profufion  of  marble  here,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
as  the  neighbouring  hills  abound  with  it.  The  city 
contains  a  vaft  number  of  palaces,  churches,  and  con¬ 
vents,  and  feverdl  liofpitals.  The  palace  where  the 
doge  refides,  and  where  the  great  and  little  council, 
and  the  two  colleges  of  the  procurator!  and  governa* 
tori  affemble,  is  a  large  ftone  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  :  but  it  contains  fome  fine  paintings.in  frefco; 
two  ftatues  of  Andrew  and  John  Doria  in  white  mar¬ 
ble  ;  and  an  arfenal,  in  which  are  faid  to  be  arms  for 
thirty-four  thoufand  men,  with  a  Afield,  containing 
onchundred  and  twenty  piftol-barrels,  and  thirty-three 
coats  of  mail,  which,  it  is  pretended,  were  worn  by 
as  many  Genoefe  heroines  in  a  croifade.  Of  the 
churches,  the  fineft  are  thofe  of  the  annunciation,  St 
Mary  Carignan,  St  Dominic,  and  St  Martha.  In  the 
cathedral  is  a  difh  made  of  a  Angle  emerald.  All  the 
inhabitants  here;  except  the  principal  ladies,  who  are 
•carried  in  chairs,  walk  on  foot,  on  account  of  the  nar- 
•rownefs  or:  fteepnefs  of  the  ftreets.  The  fortifications 
of  the  city,  towards  the  fea,  are  remarkably  ftrong. 
There  are  two  fine  ftone-bridges  over  the  rivers  Bon- 
zevera  and  Bifagno,  the  firft  whereof  waihes  the  weft, 
and  the  other  the  eaft  fide  of  the  city,  within  which 
there  is  alfo  a  furprifing  ftone-bridge  joining  two  hills. 
The  harbour,  though  large,  is  far  from  being  fate; 
but  no  care  or  expence  have  been  fpared,  to  render  it 
as  fafe  and  commodious  as  poffible.  The  wind  to 
which  it  is,  moft  expofed,  is  that  called  Labeccior  or  the 
fouth-weft.  The  place  where  the  republic’s  galleys 
lie,  is  called  the  Darfena,  where  are  a  great. number 
of  Turkilh  flaves.  On  a  rock,. on  the  weft  fide  of  the 
harbour,  is  the  fanal  or  lightrhoufe,  a  high  tower,  on 
the  top  of  which  is  a  lanthorn,  containing  thirty-fix 
lamps.  The  trade. of  Genoa  is  chiefly  in  velvets,  da- 
maiks,  plufti,  and  other,  filks,  brocades,  lace,  gloves, 
fweetmeats,  fruits,  oil,  Parmefan  chcefe,  anchovies, 
and  medicinal  drugs  from  the  Levant;  but  the  bad- 
nefs  of  the  harbour,  and  the  high  price  of  commodi¬ 
ties,  greatly  check  its  commerce..  In  1751,  Genoa 
was  declared  a  free  port  for  ten  years,  under  certain 


reftrictions  :  in  that  called  Porto  Franco,  any  merchant  GcnHng, 
may  have  a  ware-houfe,  and  import  or  export  goods  Gentians; 
duty  free  ;  but  fuch  as  are  difpofed  of  in  the  city,  or 
on  the  continent,  are  taxed  pretty  high.  The  nobili¬ 
ty  are  allowed  to  trade  in  the  wholefale  way ;  to  carry 
on  velvet,  filk,  and  cloth  manufadtures  ;  and  to  have 
fliares  in  merchant-flfips :  and  fome  of  them,  as  the 
Palavacini,  are  aflpally  the  greateft  merchants  in  Ge¬ 
noa.  Another  very  profitable  article  of  trade  carried 
ori  by  them  is  banking,  and  dealing  in  bills  of  ex¬ 
change.  A  new  academy  of  painting,  fculpture,  ci¬ 
vil  andmilitary  architecture,  was  inftituted  here  in  i  7 y  t. 

One  miy  walk  the  ftreets  of  Genoa  in  the  night-  with 
the  greateft  fafety,  which  i3  more  than  can  be  faid  of 
many  cities  in  Italy.  Exceffive  fplendor  and  luxury 
are,  in  feveral  refptds,  reftrained  by  falutary  laws. 

No  beggars  are  permitted  t-o  afk  alms  in  Genoa,  and 
the  inns  are  better  than  thofe  at-Turin.  When  a  iin- 
gle  perfon  is  buried,  a  kind  of  garland  of  all  forts  of 
artificial  flowers  is  placed  on  the  coffin.  The  Ge¬ 
noefe  in  general  are  efteemed  crafty,  induftrious,  and 
inured  to  labour  above  the  other  Italians. 

GENSING.  See  Panax. 

GENTIANA,  Gentian,  in  botany,  a  genus  of 
the  digyuia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs 
©f  plants.  The  moft  remarkable  fpecies  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

1.  The  Iutea,  or  common  gentian  of  the  fliops.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Germany;  from 
whence  the  roots,  the  only  part  ufed  in  medicine,  are 
brdught  to  this  country.  Thefe  have  a  yellowifh- 
brown  colour,  and  a  very  bitter  tafte.  The  lower 
leaves  are  of  an  oblong  oval  fhape,  a  little  pointed  at 
the  end,  ftiff,  of  a  yellowifh  green,  and  have  five  large 
veins  on  the  back  of  each.  The  ftalk  rifes  four  or  five 
feet  high,  garnifhed  with  leaves  growing  by  pairs  at 
each  joint,  almoft  embracing  the  ftalk  at  their  bafe. 

They  are  of  the  fame  form  with  the  lower,  but  dimi- 
nifh  gradually  in  their  fize  to  the  top.  The  flowers 
come  out  in  whorls  at  the  joints  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  ftalks,  (landing  on  Ihort  foot-ftalks,  whofe  origin 
is  in  the  wings  of  the  leaves.  They  are  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour. — The  roots  of  this  plant  are  very  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  medicine  as  ftomachic  bitters.  In 
tafte  they  are  lefs  exceptionable  than  moft  of  the  fub- 
flances  of  this  clafs.  Infufions  of  gentian-root  fla¬ 
voured  with  orange-peel,  are  fufficiently  grateful. 

Some  years  ago  a  poifonous  root  was  difeovered 
among  the  gentian  brought  to  London  ;  the  ufe  of 
which  occafiOned  violent  diforders,  and  in  fome  cafes 
death.  This  root  is  eafily  diftinguiflied  from  the  gen¬ 
tian,  by  its  being  internally  of  a  white  colour,  and  void 
of  bitternefs. 

2.  The  centaureum,  or  lefler  centaury  of  the  fliops, 
is.  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  grows  on 
drypaftures;  and  its  height  is  commonly  proportioned 
to  the  goodnefs  of  the  foil,  as  in  rich  foils  it  will  grow 
to  the  height  of  a  foot,  but  in  poor  ones  not  above 
three  or  four  inches.  It  is  an  annual  plant,  with  up¬ 
right  branching  ftalks,  garniflied  with  fmall  leaves, 
placed  by  pairs.  The  flowers  grow  in  form  of  an 
umbel  at  the  top  of  the  ftalk,  and  are  of  a  bright 
purple  colour.  They  come  out  in  July,  and  the  feed 
ripens  in  autumn.  The  plant  cannot  be  cultivated  in 
gardens.  The  tops  are  an  ufeful  aperient  bitter,  in 

which. 


Gentile,  which  view  they 
Gentleman.  cf  medicine. 
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are  often  ufed  in  the  prefent  practice  in  his  Topics,  “  Gentiles  funt,  qui  inter  fe  todem  funt  Gentlem) 


GENTILE, 'in  matters  of  religion,  a  Pagan,  or 
worfhipper  of  falfe  gods. 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  deduced  from  the  Jews, 
who  called  all  thofe  who  were  not  of  their  name 


nomine ,  ab  ingenuis  oriundi,  quorum  ma jorum  nemo  fer - 


vitutcm  fervivit,  qui  capite  non  funt  diminuti ,  &c.--Some 
hold  that  it  was  formed  from  'gentile,  i.  e.  pagan;  and 
that  the  ancient  Tranks,  who  conquered  Gaul,  which 
was  then  .converted  to  Chriftianity,  were  called  gentiles 


gojim ,  i.  e.  gentes,  which  in  the  Greek  tranflations  of  by  the  natives,  as  being  yet  heathen^.  — Others  relate^ 


the  Old  Teftament  is  rendered  T«  f0v«;  in  which  fenfe  it 
frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Teftament ;  as  in  Matth. 
vi.  32.  “  All  thefe  things  the  nations  or  Gentiles 
feek.”  Whence  the  Latin  church  alfo  ufed  gentes  in  the 
fame  fenfe  as  our  Gentiles,  efpecially  in  the  New  Te¬ 
ftament.  But  the  word  gertes  foon  got  another  fig- 
nification,  and  no  longer  meant  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Jews  ;  but  thofe  only  who  were  neither  Jews  norCliri- 
ftians,  but  followed  the  fuperftitions  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  &c.  In  this  fenfe  it  continued  among  the 
chriltiau  writers,  till  their  manner  of  fpeech,  together 
with  their  religion,  was  publicly  and  by  authority  re- 


that  towards  the  declenfion  of  the  Roman  empire, 
recorded  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  there  were  two 
companies  of  brave  foldiers,  the  one  called  gentilium, 
and  the  other  feutaritdrum  ;  and  that  it  was  hence  we 
derive  the  names  gentleman  and  efquire*  See  Esquire. 
— This  fentiment  is  confirmed  by  Pafquier,  who  fup- 
pofes  the  appellation  gentiles  and  ecuyers  to  have  been 
traniinitted  to  us  from  the  Roman  foldiery ;  it  being 
to  the  gentiles  and  feutarii,  who  were  the  braveft  of  the 
foldiery,  that  the  principal  benefices  and  portions  of 
lands  were  afligned.  See  Benefice.- — The  Gauls  ob- 
ferving,  that,  during  the  empire  of  the  Romans,  the 


ceived  in  the  empire;  when  gentiles,  from gentes,  came  feutarii  and  gentiles  had  the  beft  tenements  or  appbiut+ 
into  ufe:  and  then  both  words  had  two  fignifications,  hients  of  all  the  foldiers  on  tht  frontiers  of  the  pro- 


viz.  in  treatifes  or  laws  concerning  religion,  they  fig- 
nified  Pagans,  neither  Jews  nor  Chriftians ;  and  in 
civil  affairs,  they  were  ufed  for  all  fuch  as  were  not 
Romans. 

Gentile,  in  the  Roman  law  and  hiftory,  a  name 
which  fometimes  expreffes  what  the  Romans  otherwife 
called  barbarians ,  whether  they  were  allies  of  Rome 
or  not:  but  this  word  was  ufed  in  a  more  particular 
fenfe  for  all  ftrangers  and  foreigners  not  fobjeft  to  the 
Roman  empire. 

Gen  Tins  (Albericus),  profeffor  of  civil  law  at 
Oxford ;  an  Italian  by  birth.  He  had  quitted  Italy 
with  his  father,  on  account  of  religion.  He  wrote 
feveral  works  5  three  books,  in  particular,  De jure  belli, 
which  have  not  been  unferviceable  to  Grotius.  He  died 
at  London  in  1608. 


vinces,  became  infenfibly  accuftomed  to  apply  the  fame 
names,  gentilhomrues  and  ecuyers ,  to  fuch  as  they 
found  their  kings  gave  the  beft  provifions  or  appoint¬ 
ments  to. 

GENTLEMAN-£#7*?r  of  the  Black  Rod.  See  Ron. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Chapel;  officers  whofe  duty  3 nd 
attendance  is  in  the  royal  chapel,  being  hr  number 
thirty-two.  Twelve  of  them  are  priefts ;  the  other 
twenty,  commonly  called  clerks  of  the  chapel \  afiift  in 
the  performance  of  divine  fervice.  One  of  the  firft 
twelve  is  chofen  for  confeffor  of  the  houfehold  ;  whofe 
office  it  is  to  read  prayers  every  morning  to  the  houfe¬ 
hold  fervants,  to  vifit  the  lick,  examine  and  prepare 
communicants,  and  adminifter  the  facrament.  One  of 
twenty  clerks,  well  verfed  in  mtific,  it  chofen  firft  or- 
ganift,  who  is  mafter  of  the  children,  to  inftrutft  them 


Gentilis  (Scipio),  brother  to  the  former,  and  as  in  mufic,  and  whatever  elfe  is  neceffary  for  the  fervice 


celebrated  a  civilian  a6  he,  forfook  his  native  country 
that  he  might  openly  profefs  the  Proteftant  religion. 
He  was  counfellor  of  the  etty  of  Nuremberg,  and  pro¬ 
feffor  of  law  with  uncommon  reputation.  He  was  a 
great  humanift;  and  in  his  lectures,  as  well  as  books, 


of  the  chapel ;  a  fecond  is  likewife  an  organift ;  a  third, 
a  lutanift;  and  a  fourth,  a  violift.  There  are  likewife 
three  vergers,  fo  called  from  the  filver  rads  they  carry 
in  their  hands  ;  being  a  ferjeant,  a  yeoman,  and  groom 
of  the  veftry :  the  firft  attends  the  dean  and  fob-dean. 


mixed  the  flowers  of  polite  learning  with  the  thorns  of  and  finds  forplices  and  other  neccffaries  for  the  chapel ; 


the  law.  He  died  in  1616. 

GENTLEMAN.  Under  this  denomination  are 
*  See  comprehended  all  above  the  rank  of  yeomen  *,  where- 
Cmmonalty  noblemen  are  truly  called  gentlemen. 

A  gentleman  is  ufoally  defined  to  be  one  who,  with¬ 
out  any  title,  bears  a  coat  of  arms,  or  whofe  anceftors 
have  been  freemen ;  and  by  the  coat  that  a  gentle- 


the  fecond  has  the  whole  care  of  the  chapel,  keeps  the 
pews,  and  feats  the  nobility  and  gentry;  the  groom 
has  his  attendance  within  the  chapel-door,  and  looks 
after  it. 

GENUS,  among  metaphyficians  and  logicians,  de¬ 
notes  a  number  of  beings  which  agree  in  certain  ge¬ 
neral  properties  common  to  them  all:  fo  that  a  genus 


man  giveth,  he  is  known  to  be,  or  not  to  be,  defeend-  is  nothing  elfe  but  an  abftrad  idea,  expreffed  by  fome 

’  r  -e  -  *'-*  -J - 1 — J — 1  general  name  or  term.  See  Logic,  n°  18,  &c. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  by  a  genus  we  do  not 


ed  from  thofe  of  his  name  that  lived  many  hundred 
years  ft  nee. 


The  word  is  formed  of  the  French  gentilhomme ;  or 
rather  of  gentil ,  “  fine,  faffiionable,  or  becoming and 
the  Saxon  man,  q.  d.  honejlus ,  or  honejlo  loco  natus.— 
The  fame  fignification  has  the  Italian  gentilhuomo,  and 
the  Spaniih  hidalgo,  or  hijo  dalgo,  that  is,  the  fon  of 
fomebody,  or  of  a  perfon  of  note. — If  we  go  farther 
back,  we  fhall  find  gentleman  originally  derived  from 
the  Latin'  gentilis  homo ;  which  was  ufed  among  the 
Romans  for  a  race  of  noble  perfons  of  the  fame  name, 
born  of  free  or  ingenuous  parents,  and  whofe  anceftors 
had  never  been  flaves  or  puttodeatli  bylaw.  ThusCicerO, 


barely  dignify  one  particular  thing,  nor  yet  a  plurality 
of  things;  but  a  fort  or  kind  of  things,  all  agreeing 
in  certain  general  properties. 

Thus  animal  is  laid  to  be  a  genus  in  refpedl  of  man 
and  brute, in  regard  man  and  brute  agree  in  the  common 
nature  and  character  of  animal :  fo  a  right-lined  figure 
of  four  fides,  is  a  genus  in  refpeft  of  a  parallelogram 
and  a  trapezium;  and  fo  likewife  is  fubftance,  in 
refpe&  of  fubftance  extended,  which  is  body,  and 
thinking  fubftance,  which  is  mind. 

The  method  by  which  the  mind  advances  to  form 
genera 
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genera  is,  according  to  Mr  Locke,  as  follows.— 
Obferving  feveral  things,  that  'differ  from  the  mind’s 
idea  of  man,  for  iuftaucc,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
comprehended  under  that  name,  to  agree  with  man  in 
fonoe  certain  qualities  ;  by  retaining  only  thofe  quali¬ 
ties,  and  uniting  them  into  one  idea,  it  gets  another 
more  general  idea,  to  which  giving  a  name,  it  makes 
a  new  genus,  or  a  term  of  a  more  comprehenfive  ex- 
tenfion.  Thus,  by  leaving  out  the  fhape,  and  other 
properties  fignified  by  the  word  man ,  and  retaining 
only  a  body  with  life,  fenfe,  and  fpontaneoua  motion, 
we  form  the  idea  fignified  by  the  name  animal.  By 
the  fame  way  the,  mind  proceeds  to  body,  fubllance, 
and  at  lad  to  being,  thing,  and  fuch  univerfal  terms 
as  (land  for  any  ideas  whatever. 

This  (hews  the  reafon  why,  in  defining  things,  we 
make  ufe  of  the  genus,  namely,  to  fave  the  labour  of 
enumerating  the  feveral  fimple  ideas  which  the  next 
term  (lands  for :  from  whence  it  appears,  that  genus 
is  no  more  than  an  abftratt  idea,  comprehending  a 
greater  or  lefs  number  of  fpecies,  or  more  particular 
claffes.  See  Species. 

Genus  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  charadler  or  manner  appli¬ 
cable  to  every  thing  of  a  certain  nature  or  condition  : 
in  which  fenfe  it  ferves  to  make  capital  divifions  in  di¬ 
vers  fciences,  as  rhetoric,  anatomy,  and  natural  hiftory. 

Genus,  in  rhetoric.  Authors  diftinguifh  the  art 
of  rhetoric,  as  alfo  orations  or  difcourfca  produced 
thereby,  into  three  genera  or  kinds,  demonflrative, 
deliberative,  and  judiciary.  To  the  demonllrative 
kind  belong  panegyrics,  genetliliacons,  epithalami- 
ums,  funeral  harangues,  &c.  To  the  deliberative 
kind  belong  perfuaGons,  diffuafions,  commendations, 
&c.  To  the  judiciary  kind  belong  defences  and  ac- 
cufations. 

Genus,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fubdivifion  of  any 
clafs  or  order  of  natural  beings,  whether  of  the  ani¬ 
mal,  vegetable,  or  mineral  kingdoms,  all  agreeing  in 
certain  common  chara&ers.  See  Botany  and  Zoo¬ 
logy. 

Genus,  in  mufic,  by  the  ancients  called  genus  me~ 
lodia,  is  a  certain  manner  of  dividing  and  fubdividing 
the  principles  of  melody  ;  that  is,  the  confonant  and 
diftbnant  intervals,  into  their  concinnous  parts. 

The  moderns  confideriog  the  offtave  as  the  moll 
perfeA  of  intervals,  and  that  whereon  all  the  concords 
depend,  in  the  prefent  theory  of  mufic,  the  divifion 
of  that  interval  is  confidered  as  containing  the  true 
divifion  of  the  whole  fcale. 

But  the  ancients  went  to  work  fomewhat  different¬ 
ly  :  the  diateflaron,  or  fourth,  was  the  leaft  interval 
which  they  admitted  as  concord;  and  therefore  they 
fought  firft  how  that  might  be  moft  conveniently  di¬ 
vided  ;  from  whence  they  conftituted  the  diapente 
and  diapafon. 

The  diateflaron  being  thus,  as  it  were,  the  root  and 
foundation  of  the  fcale,  what  they  called  the  genera. 


or  kinds,  arofe  from  it3  various  divifions ;  and  hence  Geocentric 
they  defined  the  genus  modulandi  to  be  the  manner  of  H 
dividing  the  tetrachord  and  difpofing  its  four  founds  Gc°graP  T* 
as  to  fucceffion. 

The  genera  of  mufic  were  three,  the  enharmonic, 
chromatic,  and  diatonic.  The  two  Gi  ft  were  varioufly 
fubdivided  :  and  even  the  laft,  tho’  that  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  be  without  any  fpecies ;  yet  different  au¬ 
thors  have  propofed  different  divifions  qnder  that 
name,  without  giving  any  particular  names  to  the 
fpecies,  as  was  done  to  the  other  two. 

For  the  chara&ers,  &c.  of  thefe  feveral  genera,  fee 
Enharmonic,  Chromatic,  and  Diatonic. 

GEOCENTRIC,  in  aftronomy,  is  applied  to  a 
planet,  or  its  orbit,  to  denote  it  concentric  with  the 
earth,  or  as  having  the  earth  for  its  centre,  or  the 
fame  centre  with  the  earth. 

GEOFFREY  ^"Monmouth,  bifhopof  St  Afaph, 
called  by  our  ancient  biographers  Gallofridus  Monti- 
rnetenjis.  Leland  conjectures  that  he  was  educated  in 
a  Benedictine  convent  at  Monmouth,  where  he  was 
born ;  and  that  he.  became  a  monk  of  that  order. 

Bale,  and  after  him  Pits,  call  him  archdeacon  of 
Monmouth ;  and  it  is  generally  afferted  that  he  was 
made  bifhop  of  St  Afaph  in  the  year  1151  or  1152,  in 
the  reign  of  king  Stephen.  His  hiftory  was  proba¬ 
bly  finifhed  after  the  year  1138.  It  contains  a  fabu¬ 
lous  account  of  Britifii  kings,  from  the  Trojan  Brutus, 
to  the  reign  of  Cadwalladtr  in  the  year  690.  But 
Geoffrey,  whatfoever  cenfure  he  may  deferve  for  his 
credulity,  was  uot  the  inventor  of  the  (lories  he  re¬ 
lates.  It  is  a  tranflation  from  a  manuferipe  written 
in  the  Briti(h  language,  and  brought  to  England  from 
Armorica  by  his  friend  Gualter,  archdeacon  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  But  the  achievements  of  king  Arthur,  Merlin’s 
prophecies,  many  fpeeches  and  letters,  were  chiefly 
his  own  addition.  In  excufe  for  this  hiftorian,  Mr 
Wharton  judicioufly  obferves,  that  fabulous  hiftorie3  . 
were  then  the  faftuon,  and  popular  traditions  a  recom¬ 
mendation  to  his  book. 

GEOFFROY  (Stephen  Francis),  a  celebrated 
phyfician,  botanift,  and  chemift,  born  at  Paris  in 
1672.  After  having  finifhed  his  ftudies,  he  travelled 
into  England,  Holland,  and  Italy.  In  1704,  he 
received  the  degree  of  doCtor  of  phyfic  at  Paris  ;  and 
at  length  became  profeffor  of  chemiftry,  and  phyfici¬ 
an  of  the  Royal  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  and  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  He  wrote,  1.  Several  very  curious  Thefes 
in  Latin,  which  were  afterwards  tranflated  into  French. 

2.  An  excellent  treatife,  iutitled  Traflatus  dc  Mate - 
via  Medica,  Jive  de  Medicamentorum  Jimplictum,  hif- 
toria ,  virtute,  deletlu,  ufu.  He  died  at  Paris, 
in  1731. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  mile,  the  fame  with  the 
fea-mile ;  being  one  minute,  or  the  60th  part  of  a 
degree  of  a  great  circle  on  the  earth’s  furface. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

/GEOGRAPHY  (ytayfia.?Hx,  from  terra,  and  defeription  of  the  terreftrial  globe,  and  particularly  of 
V-X  feribo)  ;  the  doctrine  or  knowledge  of  the  the  known  and  inhabitable  parts  thereof,  with  all  its 
earth,  both  as  in  jtfelf,  and  as  to  its  affections ;  or  a  different  divifions.. 


Sect. 
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Seafons  of 
theyear  dis¬ 
covered  by 
Thales. 


Sect.  I.  Hi/lory  of  the  Science* 

At  what  time  the  fcience  of  geography  began  firft 
to  be  ftudied  among  mankind  is  entirely  uncertain.  It 
is  generally  agreed,  that  the  knowledge  of  it  was  de¬ 
rived  to  the  Greeks,  who  firft  of  the  European  na¬ 
tions  cultivated  this  fcience,  from  the  Egyptians 
or  Babylonians  5  but  it  is  impoflible  to  determine 
which  of  thefe  two  nations  had  the  honour  of  the  in¬ 
vention.  Herodotus  tells  ns,  that  the  Greeks  firft 
learned  the  pole,  the  gnomon,  and  the  twelve  divi- 
fions  of  the  day,  from  the  Babylonians.  By  Pliny, 
and  Diogenes  Laertius,  however,  we  are  told,  that 
Thales  of  Miletus  firft  found  out  the  paffage  of  the 
fun  from  tropic  to  tropic  ;  which  he  could  not  have 
done  without  the  afiiftance  of  a  gnomon.  He  is  faid 
to  have  been  the  author  of  two  books,  the  one  on 
the  tropic,  and  the  other  on  the  equinox ;  both  of 
which  he  probably  determined  by  the  gnomon  ;  and 
by  this  he  was  led  to  the  difcovery  of  the  four  fea- 
fons  of  the  year,  which  are  determined  by  the  folfti- 
ces  and  equinoxes. 

Thales  divided  the  year  into  365  days  ;  which  was 
undoubtedly  a  method  difcovered  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  communicated  by  them  to  him.  It  is  faid  to 
have  been  invented  by  the  fecond  Mercury,  furnamed 
Trifmegiftus,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  lived  about 
50  years  after  the  Exodus .  Pliny  tells  us  exprefsly, 
that  this  difcovery  was  made  by  obferving  when  the 
fhadow  returned  to  its  marks ;  a  clear  proof  that  it 
was  done  by  the  gnomon.  Thales  alfo  knew  the  me¬ 
thod  of  determining  the  height  of  bodies  by  the 
length  of  their  fhadows,  as  appears  by  his  propofing 
j  this  method  for  meafuring  the  height  of  the  Egyp- 
Conje&ure  tian  pyramids.  Hence  many  learned  men  have  been 
■concerning  0f  opinion,  that  as  the  ufeof  the  gnomon  was  known 
the  Eg  p-  ™  Egypt  ]onS  before  the  dawn  of  learning  in  Greece, 
tian  pyra-  the  pyramids  and  obelilks,  which  to  common  travel¬ 
ings  and  0-  lers  appeared  only  to  be  buildings  of  magnificence, 
li/ks.  were  ;n  reality  as  many  fun-dials  on  a  very  large  fcale, 

and  built  with  a  defign  to  ascertain  the  feafon  of  the 
year,  by  the  variation  of  the  length  of  their  (hadows: 
and,  in  confirmation  of  this  opinion,  it  was  found  by 
M.  Chazelles  in  1694,  that  the  two  fides,  both  of 
the  larger  and  fmaller  pyramids,  ftood  exactly  north 
and  fouth  ;  fo  that,  even  at  this  day,  they  form  true 
meridian  lines. 

From  the  days .  of  Thales,  who  flourilhed  in  the 
fixth  century  before  Chritt,  very  little  feems  to  have 
been  done  towards  the  eftablifhment  of  geography 
for  200  years.  During  this  period,  there  is  only  one 
aftronomical  obfervation  recorded;  namely,  that  of 
Meton  and  Euftemon,  who  obferved  the  fummer  fol- 
ftice  at  Athens,  during  the  archonfhip  of  Apfeudes, 
on  the  21  ft  of  the  Egyptian  month  Phamenoth,  in 
the  morning,  being  the  27th  of  June,  432.  B.  C; 
This  obfervation  was  made  by  watching  narrowly  the 
lhadow  of  the  gnomon,  and  was  done  with  a  defign 
to  fix  the  beginning  of  their  cycle  of  19  years. 

5  Timocharis  and  Ariftillus,  who  began  to  obferve 

about  295  B.  C.  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  who  at¬ 
tempted  to  fix  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  the  fix¬ 
ed  liars,  by  confidering  their  diftances  from  the  equa¬ 
tor.  One  of  their  observations  gave  rife  to  the  dif¬ 
covery  of  the  preceffion  of  the  equinoxes,  which  was 


Longitudes  3 
and  lati¬ 
tudes  deter-  v 
mined. 
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firft  obferved  by  Hipparchus  about  J50  years  after  ;  Hi 
and  he  made  ufe  of  Timocharis  and  Ariftillus’s  me¬ 
thod,  in  order  to  delineate  the  parallels  of  latitude, 
and  the  meridians  on  the  furface  of  the  earth ;  thu3 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  fcience  of  geography  as 
we  have  it  at  prefent. 

But  though  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  were  thus 
introduced  by  Hipparchus,  they  were  not  attended 
to  by  any  of  the  intermediate  aftronomers,  till  the 
days  of  Ptolemy.  Strabo,  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny,  have' 
all  of  them  entered  into  a  minute  geographical  de- 
fcription  of  the  fituation  of  places,  according  to  the 
length  of  the  lhadows  of  the  gnomon,  without  taking 
the  leaft  notice  of  the  degrees  and  minutes  of  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude. 

The  difcovery  of  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  im¬ 
mediately  laid  a  foundation  for  making  maps,  or  de¬ 
lineations  of  the  furface  of  the  earth  in  piano ,  on  a 
very  different  plan  from  what  had  been  attempted  be¬ 
fore.  Formerly  the  maps  were  little  more  than  rude 
outlines  and  topographical  Iketches  of  different  coun- 
tries.  The  earlieli  were  thofe  of  Sefoftris,  mentioned  .enl 
by  Euftathius ;  who  fays,  that  “  this  Egyptian  king, 
having  traverfcd  great  part  of  the  earth,  recorded  his 
march  in  maps,  and  gave  copies  of  his  maps  not  only 
to  the  Egyptians,  but  to  the  Scythians,  to  their  great 
aftonilhment. — Some  have  imagined,  that  the  Jews 
made  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  when  they  gave  the 
different  portions  to  the  nine  tribes  at  Shiloh  :  for  Jo- 
(hua  tells  us,  that  they  were  fent  to  walk  through  the 
land,  and  that  they  defcribed  it  in  feven  parts  in  a 
book  ;  and  Jofephus  tells  us,  that  when  Jolhua  fent 
out  people  from  the  different  tribes  to  meafure  the 
land,  he  gave  them,  as  companions,  perfons  well 
{killed  in  geometry,  who  could  not  be  miftaken  in 
the  truth. 

The  firft  Grecian  map  on  record  i3  that  of  Ana¬ 
ximander,  mentioned’  by  Strabo,  lib.  i.  p.  7.  It  has. 
been  .conje&u red  by  fome,  that  this*was  a  general 
map  of  the  then  known  world,  and  is  imagined  to 
be  the  one  referred  to  by  Hipparchus  under  the  de- 
fignatior.  of  the  ancient  map.  Herodotus  minutely 
defcribes  a  map  made  by  Ariftagoras  tyrant  of  Mi¬ 
letus,  which  will  ferve  to  give  us  fome  idea  of  the 
maps  of  thofe  ages.  He  tells  us,  that  Ariftagoras 
Ihewcd  it  to  Cleomenes  kingof  Sparta,  with  a  view  of 
inducing  him  to  attack  the  king  of  Perfia,  even  in  his 
palace  at  Sufa,  in  order  to  reftore  the  Ionians  to  their 
ancient  liberty.  It  was  traced  upon  brafs  or  copper, 
and  contained  the  intermediate  countries  which  were 
to  be  traverfed  in  that  march.  Herodotus  tells  us, 
that  it  contained  “  the  whole  circumference  of  the 
earth,  the  whole  fea,  or  ocean,  and  all  the  rivers 
but  thefe  words  muft  not  be  under  ftood  literally.  From 
the  ftate  of  geography  at  that  time,  it  may  be  fairly 
concluded  that  by  the  fea  was  meant  no  more  than 
the  Mediterranean ;  and  therefore,  the  earth  or  land 
fignified  the  coafts  of  that  fea,  and  more  particularly 
the  Leffer  Afia,  extending  towards  the  middle  of  Per¬ 
fia.  The  rivers  were  the  Halys,  the  Euphrates,  and 
Tigris,  which  Herodotus  mentions  as  neceffary  to  be 
crofted  in  that  expedition.  It  contained  one  ftraight 
line,  called  the  Royal  Highway,  which  took  in  all  the 
ftations  or  places  of  encampment  from  Sardis  to  Sufa. 
Of  thefe  there  were  ill  in  the  whole  journey,  con. 

taining 
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History,  tabling  13,500  ftadia, 


~  5000  feet  each, 

Thefe  itinerary  maps  of  the  places  of  encampment 
were  indifpenfably  neceffary  in  all  armies.  Athenxus 
quotes  Easton  as  author  of  a  work  intitled,  The  en¬ 
cashments  of  Alexander’s  march  ;  and  likewife  Amyn- 
tas  to  the  fame  purpofe.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  Diog- 
netus  and  Bseton  were  the  furveyors  of  Alexander’s 
marches,  and  then  quotes  the  exaft  number  of  miles 
according  to  their  menfuration  ;  which  he  after¬ 
wards  confirms  by  the  letters  of  Alexander  himfelf. 
It  likewife  appears,  that  Alexander  was  very  care¬ 
ful  in'  examining  the  meafures  of  his  furveyors,  and 
took  care  to  employ  the  moft  fkilful  in  every  country 
for  this  purpofe.  The  fame  author  alfo  acquaints  us, 
that  a  copy  of  this  great  monarch’s  furveys,  was  given 
by  Xenocles  his  treafurer,  to  Patrocles  the  geogra¬ 
pher,  who,  as  Pliny  informs  us,  was  admiral  of  the 
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1687  £  Roman  miles  of  obferved,  they  dug  a  deep  well,  which  being  perpen-  History. 

dieiilar,  was  completely  illuminated  at  the  bottom  * 

when  the  fun  was  vertical.  Even  this,  however,  was 


not  fufficient  to  give  the  exaft  line  of  the  tropic  ;  be- 
caufe  the  fun  was  found  to  be  vertical,  or  to  call  no 


fhadow  at  all,  for  a  circular  fpace  of  300  ftadia.  The 
reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  apparent  diameter  of  the  fun 
is  32  minutes,  and  he  muft  therefore  appear  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  an  extent  of  ground  equivalent  to  that  fpace. 

The  iuveftigation  of  this  problem  of  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  earth  was  eflentially  neceffary  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  radical  principles  of  all  maps  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  moft  eminent  of  the  ancient  geographers  made 
repeated  attempts  to  difeover  this  exadlly.  Eratofthe- 
nes  made  the  circumference  250,000  or  252,000  fta¬ 
dia ;  thus  allowing  700  ftadia,  or  87^  Roman  miles* 
to  each  degree.  Hipparchus  added  25,000  ftadia  to 
this  meafurement  of  Eratofthenes,  which  increafed  the 
fleets  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus.  His  book  on  geo-  degree  to  96  Roman  miles.  Poffidonius,  however,  ha- 
graphy  is  often  quoted  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  ;  and  ving  obtained  a  more  accurate  meafnrement  than  that 
it  appears,  that  this  author  furnifhed  Eratoftheues  of  Eratofthenes,  reduced  the  circumference  of  the 
with  the  principal  materials  for  conftru&ing  his  map  earth  to  180,000  ftadia,  and  the  degree  to  6z\  Ro- 
S  of  the  oriental  part  of  the  world.  man  miles.  7 

htitude  °f  Eratofthenes  was  the  firft  who  attempted  to  reduce  The  map  of  Eratofthenes,  though  the  bed  of  Inaccuracy 
how  drawn  geography  to  a  regu^ar  fyftem,  and  introduced  a  regu-  which  antiquity  can  boaft,  was  neverthelefs  exceed-  °.f  the  an* 

at  firft.  lar  parallel  of  latitude.  This  was  traced  over  certain  ingly  imperfedt  and  inaccurate.  It  contained  little  cient  »ri*Ps* 

places  where  the  longeft  day  was  of  the  fame  length,  more  than  the  dates  of  Greece,  and  the  dominions  of 

He  began  it  from  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar  ;  and  it  thence  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  digefted  according  to 

pafled  through  the  Sicilian  fea,  and  near  the  fouthem  the  furveys  above-mentioned.  He  had  feen,  indeed, 
extremities  of  Peloponnefus.  From  thence  it  was  con-  and  has  quoted,  the  voyages  of  Pytheas  into  the  great 
tinned  through  the  Ifland  of  Rhodes  and  the  Bay  of  Atlantic  ocean,  which  gave  him  fome  faint  idea  of  the 
Iflus  ;  and  there  entering  Cilicia,  and  eroding  the  ri-  weftern  parts  of  Europe;  but  fo  imperfeft,  that  they 
vers  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  it  was  extended  to  the  could  not  be  realifed  into  the  outlines  of  a  chart.  Stra- 
mountains  of  India.  By  means  of  this  line,  he  endea-  bo  tells  us,  that  he  was  extremely  ignorant  of  Gaul, 
voured  to  redlify  the  errors  of  the  ancient  map,  fup-  Spain,  Germany,  and  Britain.  He  was  equally  ig- 
pofed  to  be  that  of  Anaximander.  In  drawing  this  norant  of  Italy,  the  coafts  of  the  Adriatic,  Pontns, 
parallel,  he  was  regulated  by  obferving  where  the  and  all  the  countries  towards  the  north.  We  are  alfo 
longeft  day  was  fourteen  hours  and  an  half,  which  Hip-  told  by  the  fame  author,  that  Eratofthenes  made  the 
parchus  afterwards  determined  to  be  the  latitude  of  diltance  between  Epidamnus  or  Dyrrhachium  on  the 
36  degrees.  Adratic,  and  the  bay  of  Thermae  on  the  iEgean  fea,  to 

The  firft  parallel  through  Rhodes  was  ever  after-  be  only  900  ftadia,  when  in  reality  it  was  above  2000  ; 
wards  confidered  with  a  degree  of  preference,  like  the  and  in  another  inftance,  he  had  enlarged  the  diilance 
foundation-ftone  of  all  ancient  maps;  and  the  longi-  from  Carthage  to  Alexandria  to  15,000  ftadia,  when 


tude  of  the  then  known  world  was  often  attempted  to 
be  meafured  in  ftadia  and  miles,  according  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  that  line,  by  many  fucceeding  geographers. 
Eratofthenes  foon  after  attempted,  not  only  to  draw 
other  parallels  of  latitude,  but  alfo  to  trace  a  meridi¬ 
an,  at  right  angles  to  thefe,  palling  through  Rhodes 
and  Alexandria,  down  to  Syene  and  Meroe ;  and  as 
the  progrefs  he  thus  made  tended  naturally  to  enlarge 
his  ideas,  he  at  laft  undertook  a  ftill  more  arduous  talk, 
6  namely,  to  determine  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
to  deter- S  by  an  a&ua^  meafurement  of  a  fegment  of  one  of  its 
mine  the  great  circles.  Here  he  made  his  computation  by 
extent  of  ting  certain  accurate  obfervations  made  in  the  heavens, 
the  eaith’s  wjt a  correfponding  diftance  carefully  furveyed  and 
mice"1  6"  ta^en  uPon  a  meridian  of  the  earth.  The  fegment  of 
the  meridian  which  he  pitched  upon  for  this  purpofe 
was  that  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  the  diftance 
betwixt  which  places  was  found  to  be  5000  ftadia. 
The  angle  of  the  fhadow  on  the  fun -dial  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  equal  to  the  50th  part  of  the  circle  ;  but  at 


•eality  it  was  no  more  than  900c. 

Such  was  the  ftate  of  geography  and  the  nature  of 
the  maps  prior  to  the  time  of  Hipparchus ;  who,  as 
already  obferved,  made  a  clofer  connection  between 
geography  and  aftronomy,  by  determining  the  longi¬ 
tudes  and  latitudes  from  celeftial  obfervations.  It  muft 
be  owned,  however,  that  the  previous  fteps  to  this 
new  projection  of  the  fphere  had  been  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  made  eafy  by  Archimedes,  upwards  of  50  years 
before  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  when  he  invented  his 
of  its  noble  theorems  for  meafuring  the  furface  of  a  fphere 
and  its  different  fegment s. 

It  appears  that  war  has  been  generally  the  occafion 
of  making  the  moft  accurate  maps  of  different  coun- 
fegment  of  tries ;  and  therefore  geography  made  great  advances 
from  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms.  In  all  the  pro¬ 
vinces  occupied  by  that  people,  we  find  that  camps 
were  every  where  conftrudted  at  proper  intervals,  and 
roads  were  raifed  with  fubftantial  materials,  for  making 
an  eafier  communication  between  them  ;  and  thus  ci- 


Syene  there  was  no  fhadow  on  the  day  of  the  fummer  vilifation  and  furveying  were  carried  on  according  to 
folftice ;  and  that  this  might  be  the  more  accurately  fyftem  throughout  the  extent  of  that  large  empire. 
Vox,.  V.  18  R  Every 
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Histoty.  Every  new  war  produced  a  new  fnrvcy  and  itinerary 

*'  of  the  countries  where  the  fcenes  of  action  paffed ;  fo 

that  the  materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by 
every  additional  conqueft.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  fecond  Punic  war,  when  Hanni¬ 
bal  was  preparing  his  expedition  againft  Rome,  the 
countries  through  which  he  was  to  pafs,  were  careful¬ 
ly  meafured  by  the  Romans.  Julius  Csefar  caufed  a 
general  furvcy  qf  the  Roman  empire  to  be  made,  by  a 
decree  of  the  fenate.  Three  furveyors,  Zenodoxus, 
Theodotus,  and  Polyclitus,  had  this  talk  affigned 
them,  and  are  faid  to  have  completed  it  in  25  years. 
The  Roman  itineraries  that  are  ftill  extant,  alfo  Ihew 
what  care  and  pains  they  had  been  at  in  making  fur- 
veys  in  all  the  different  provinces  of  their  empire;  and 
Pliny  has  filled  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  books  of 
his  Natural  Hiftory  with  the  geographical  diftances 
that  were  thus  meafured.  We  have  likewife  another 
fet  of  maps  ftill  preferved  to  us,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Peutingerian  Tables,  publilhed  by  Welfer  and 
Bertius,  which  give  a  fufficient  fpecimen  of  what  Ve- 
getius  calls  the  Itinera  Pida,  for  the  clearer  direction 
of  their  armies  in  their  march. 

The  Roman  empire  had  been  enlarged  to  its  great- 
eft  extent,  and  all  its  provinces  well  known  and  fur- 
veyed,  when  Ptolemy,  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pi¬ 
us,  about  150  years  after  Chrift,  compofed  his  fyftem 
of  geography.  The  principal  materials  he  made  ufe 
of  for  compofing  this  work,  were  the  proportions  of  the 
gnomon  to  its  Jhadonu,  taken  by  different  aftronomer3 
at  the  times  of  the  equinoxes  and  folftices;  calcula¬ 
tions  founded  upon  the  length  of  the  longeft  days  ; 
the  meafures  or  computed  diftances  of  the  principal 
roads  contained  in  their  furveys  and  itineraries  ;  and 
the  various  reports  of  travellers  and  navigators,  who 
often  determined  the  diftances  of  places  by  hearfay 
and  conjecture.  All  thefe  were  compared  together, 
and  digefted  into  one  uniform  body  or  fyftem  ;  and  af- 
wards  were  tranflated  by  him  into  a  new  mathe¬ 
matical  language,  exprefling  the  different  degrees  of 
longitude  and  latitude,  according  to  the  invention  of 
Hipparchus,  but  which  Ptolemy  had  the  merit  of  car¬ 
rying  into  full  praCtice  and  execution,  after  it  had 
been  negleCted  for  upwards  of  250  years.  With  fuch 
imperfeft  and  inaccurate  materials,  it  is  no  wonder  to 
find  many  errors  in  Ptolemy’s  fyftem.  Neither  were 
thefe  errors  fuch  as  had  been  introduced  in  the  more 
diftant  extremities  of  his  maps,  but  even  in  the  very 
centre  of  that  part  of  the  world  which  was  the  beft 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  where 
all  the  famed  ancient  aftronomers  had  made  their  obser¬ 
vations. — Yet  this  fyftem,  with  all  its  imperfections, 
continued  in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
century.  The  improvements  in  geography  which  at 
that  time,  and  fince  have  taken  place,  were  owing  to 
the  great  progrefs  made  in  aftronomy  by  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  men  who  lived  during  that  period.  More  correCt 
methods  and  inftruments  for  obferving  the  latitude 
were  found  out,  and  the  difcovery  of  Jupiter’s  fatellites 
afforded  a  much  eafier  method  of  findingthe  longitudes 
than  was  formerly  known.  The  voyages  made  by 
different  nations  alfo,  which  were  now  become  much 
more  frequent  than  formerly,  brought  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Europeans  a  vaft  number  of  countries  utter¬ 
ly  unknown  to  them  before.  The  late  voyages  of  Captain 
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Cooke,  made  by  order  of  his  Britannic  Majefty,  have  History,  h 
contributed  more  to  the  improvement  of  geography  *  ’  j 

than  any  thing  that  has  been-  done  during  the  prefent 
century  ;  fo  that  now  the  geography  of  the  utmoft 
extremities  of  the  earth  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  much 
better  known  to  the  moderns,  than  that  of  the  mod 
adjacent  countries  was  to  the  ancients.  This,  howe¬ 
ver,  muft  be  underftood  only  of  the  fea-coafts  of  thefe 
countries  ;  for,  as  to  their  internal  geography,  it  is  lefs 
known  now  than  before,  except  in  a  very  few  places.  8 

On  the  whole,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  geography  Geography 
is  a  fcieuce  even  yet  far  from  perfection.  The  maps  lmper" 
of  America  and  the  eallern  parts  of  Alia  are,  perhaps, 
more  unfinifhed  than  any  of  the  reft.  Even  the  maps 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  very  imperfeft  and 
unfatisfa&ory ;  and  the  numbers  we  have  of  them,  va¬ 
ried,  and  republiffed,  without  any  real  improvement, 
juftly  confirm  an  obfervation  made  by  Lord  Bacon, 
namely,  that  an  opinion  of  plenty  is  one  of  the  caufes 
of  want.  The  late  Dr  Bradley  was  of  opinion,  that  £ 

there  were  but  two  places  in  England  whofe  longitude 
might  be  depended  upon  as  accurately  taken  ;  and  that 
thefe  were  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  and.Serburn- 
caftle  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  Oxford- 
Ihire  ;  and  that  their  diftance  was  one  degree  in  fpace, 
or  four  minutes  in  time.  Even  this  was  found  to  be 
inaccurate,  the  diftance  in  time  being  obferved  by  the 
late  tranfit  of  Venus  to  be  only  three  minutes  and 
forty-feven  feconds.  It  were  well,  however,  if  there, 
were  no  greater  errors  with  regard  to  other  places: 
but  if  we  examine  the  longitude  of  the  Lizard,  we 
(hall  find  fcarce  any  two  geographers  that  agree  con¬ 
cerning  it ;  fome  making  it  40  40'  from  London  ;  0- 
thers  50,  and  50  14' ;  while  fome  enlarge  it  to  6°. 

Our  beft  maps  are  therefore  ftill  to  be  confidered  as 
unfinilhed  works,  where  there  will  always  be  many 
things  to  be  added  and  corrected,  as  different  people 
have  an  opportunity. 

Sect.  II.  Principles  and  Praffice  of  Geography. 

The  pradical  part  of  geography  confifts  in  meafu- 
ring  the  diftances  between  different  places  on  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  and  laying  them  down  upon  paper 
according  to  their  different  longitudes  and  latitudes. 

For  this  purpofe,  an  exaCt  obfervation  of  the  longitudes 
and  latitudes  of  the  different  places  is  fufficient ;  for 
when  once  thefe  are  known,  the  diftance  between  th& 
places  themfelvcs  is  eafily  found,  that  is  to  fay,  pro¬ 
vided  the  extent  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  is 
known  ;  for  without  this,  it  is  impoflible  to  afcertain 
the  diftance  between  any  two  places  except  by  aCtual 
menfuration.  For  the  folution  of  this  problem,  it  is  only  HowPa 
neceflary  to  meafure  one  degree  of  the  earth’s  furface;  meafurc  a  1 
which  may  be  done  in  the  followiqg  manner.  Having  degree  of  1 
found  exadly  the  latitude  of  the  place  from  whence  ea*th  * 
your  menfuration  is  to  commence,  by  the  directions  ■“*’  ace‘ 
given  under  Astronomy, n°209.  proceed  exaCtly  north¬ 
ward  orfouthward,  carefully  meafuring  the  diftance  as 
you  go  along,  till  you  find  by  another  celeftial  obfer¬ 
vation  that  you  are  got  to  one  degree  of  latitude  either 
farther  north  or  farther  fouth  than  the  place  from 
whence  you  fet  out.  The  diftance  between  the  two 
places  is  the  length  of  a  degree  on  the  earth’s  furface  ; 
and  confequently,  if  multiplied  by  360,  will  give  the 
meafure  of  the  whole  circumference  of  the  earth. 

This. 
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Piunci-  This  method,  however,  though  in  theory  it  feems  to 

plf.s  be  fo  eafy  and  fimple,  is  neverthelefs  attended  with 
Practice  veT  gre3t>  naY>  infurmountable,  difficulties  in 

--  -  practice.  It  is  impoffible  to  find  a  perfed  plane  on  the 

furface  of  the  earth,  which  extends  for  fo  great  a  length. 
In  the  menfuration  of  a  degree,  therefore,  the  inequali¬ 
ties  with  which  the  earth  every  where  abounds  are  found 
to  be  exceeding  great  obftacles.  For  this  reafon,  we 
are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  trigonometrical  calcu¬ 
lations  of  the  diftances  between  different  places,  till  we 
arrive  at  one  diflant  from  that  whence  we  fet  out  by  a 
degree  of  latitude.  But  it  is  impoffible  to  make  any 
calculation  in  the  trigonometrical  way  without  fome 
finall  error  ;  nay,  often  not  without  a  very  great  one  ; 
for  the  different  ftates  of  the  atmofphere  are  found 
greatly  to  affed  trigonometrical  menfurations.  Hence 
there  hath  arifen  a  prodigious  difagreement  among 
thofe  who  have  attempted  to  meafure  the  circumfe- 
fcrence  of  the  terraqueous  globe  ;  for  as  a  degree  of 
the  earth’s  furface  cannot  be  meafured  but  by  many 
calculations,  the  error  in  one  being  repeated  in  all  the 
reft  muft  neceffarily  become  very-confiderable  at  laft. 
Thofe  who  firft  attempted  this  menfuration,  computed 
the  circumference  of  the  earth  to  be  50,000  Italian 
miles  j  by  Ptolemy  it  was  reckoned  only  21,600  of  the 
fame  miles  ;  and  the  more  modern  geometricians  have 
pomputed  the  circumference  of  the  earth  at  about 
25,009  miles. 

A  method  more  eafily  pradicable  would  feem  to  be 
by  attempting  to  meafure  the  degrees,  of  longitude. 
We  know,  that  at  the  equator  a  degree  of  longitude  is 
equal  to  a  degree  of  latitude  5  but  as  we  advance  to¬ 
wards  either  of  the  poles,  the  degrees  of  longitude  con* 
tinually  decreafe  by  reafon  of  the  approximation  of  the 
meridians  to  each  other,  till  at  the  pole  itfelf  they  to* 
tally  vanifh.  If  we  know  the  length  of  a  degree  of 
longitude  at  the  equator,  therefore,  we  can  eafily,  by 
a  geometrical  calculation  liable  to  no  unavoidable  er¬ 
ror,  find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  at  any 
diftance  either  north  or  fouth  from  the  equator.  A- 
gain,  if  we  know  the  meafure  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
at  any  diftance  from  the  equator,  we  may  eafily,  by  a 
like  calculation,  find  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longi¬ 
tude  at  the  equator  itfelf.  If,  therefore,  attempts  are 
made  to  meafure  the  degrees  of  longitude  at  the  equa¬ 
tor  itfelf,  and  in  many  different  places  north  and  fouth 
from  it,  making  at  the  fame  time  proper  geometrical 
calculations,  it  is  plain  that  all  thefe  different  opera¬ 
tions  will  tend  to  confirm  or  corred  one  another,  and 
by  their  mutual  agreement  or  difagreement  among 
tliemfelves  we  will  know  which  of  them  comes  neareft 
the  truth. 

As  a  difference  in  longitude  makes  alfo  a  difference 
in  the  hour  of  the  day,  we  have  from  thence  a  much 
eafier  method  of  measuring  a  degree  of  longitude  than 
of  meafuring  one  of  latitude.  We  know,  that  if  two 
places  are  diftant  from  each  other  by  15  degrees  of 
longitude,  it  will  be  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  in 
the  one,  when  it  is  only  twelve  o’clock  in  the  other. 

If  they  are  diftant  from  each  other  by  a  fingle  degree 
of  longitude,  it  will  be  four  minutes  after  twelve  at 
the  one,  when  it  is  exadly  twelve  at  the  other.  If 
they  are  diftant  half  a  degree,  the  difference  will  be 
two  minutes;  or  if  a  quarter  of  a  degree,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  time  will  be  one  minute.  Inftruments  for 
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computing  time,  are  now  brought  to  fach  a  degree  Princi- 
of  perfedion,  that  if  two  of  them  are  exadly  fet  with  P^Y 
each  other,  they  may  be  fafely  trufted  for  a  much  pR^CT,£B 

longer  time  than  what  is  neceffary  for  the  operation  — — - - 

We  now  fpeak  of.  Having  therefore  chofen  our  firft 
ftation,  and  drawn  there  a  meridian  line  as  direded  at 
Astronomy,  n°  1 74,  175.  we  muft  obferve  exadly  when 
the  fun  is  ih  the  meridian,  and  then  fet  our  time-piece 
to  twelve  o’clock.  We  muft  then  proceed  diredly 
eaftward  or  vveftward  a  confiderable  way,  till  we  ar¬ 
rive  at  fome  other  convenient  ftation  ;  and  having 
there  alfo  drawn  a  meridian  line,  we  are  to  obferve 
exadly  by  it  when  the  fun  comes  to  the  meridian,  and 
looking  upon  onr  time-piece  at  the  fame  time,  we  will 
know  how  much  the  one  place  differs  from  the  other 
in  longitude  By  the  diftance  of  time  (hewn  by  the  time¬ 
piece  either  before  or  after  twelve,  when  the  fun  is 
exadly  in  the  meridian  of  the  fecond  ftation. 

The  advantages  which  this  method  hath  over  the 
other,  arife  from  the  exadnefs  with  which  the  inftru* 
ment  is  fuppofed  to  meafure  time,  and  from  there  being 
a  lefs  fpaceon  the  furface  of  the  earth  to  be  meafured 
than  in  the  other.  A  minute,  or  even  half  a  minute 
of  time,  may  be  obferved  by  a  proper  inftrument  very 
exadly  ;  and  one  of  Mr  Harrifon’s  time-pieces  may 
undoubtedly  be  trufted  as  perfedly  exad  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  we  attempt  the  menfufatidn  of  a  de* 
gree  of  longitude  at  the  equator,  we  muft  choofe'  out 
fecond  ftation  at  a  confiderable  diftance  before  weeart 
exped  a  variation  in  time  great  enough  to  be  obferved 
with  any  tolerable  accuracy  :  thus  before  a  difference  of 
one  minute  at  the  equator  could  be  perceived,  we  muft 
travel  more  than  17  Engliffi  miles  eaftward  or  weft- 
ward  5  but  in  the  latitude  of  60  degrees  we  would  only- 
have  half  that  fpacc  to  travel,  and  therefore  could 
meafure  it  with  more  exadnefs;  at  the  latitude  of  70 
degrees,  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  fpace  would 
require  to  be  meafured;  and  at  80  degrees,  fcarce  ati 
eighth  part.  The  extreme  cold  in  thefe  high  latitudes; 
however,  renders  it  almoft  impoffible  to  penetrate  fo 
far  ;  though  the  voyage  of  the  Hon.  Conftantine  Phipps 
afforded  a  very  favourable  opportunity  for  a  menfura¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  and  feveral  as  favourable  opportu¬ 
nities  as  could  be  wilhed  occurred  inthe  voyages 
of  captain  Cook,  had  fiich  a  thing  been  thought  of. 

Yet  it  is  not  to  be  expeded  that  the  extent  of 
the  earth’s  circumference  will  ever  be  known  with 
great  accuracy,  though  we  are  certainly  not  yet  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  neareft  approximation  to  truth  which  is 
attainable  on  this  fubjed.  10 

Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  circumference -of  Earth 
the  earth  to  be  exadly  circular,  or  the  globe  itfelf  to  an  cxaft 
be  a  perfed  fphere  ;  but,  from  fome  obfervations,  this  p  er  ‘ 
appears  not  to  be  the  cafe.  Some  time  ago,  the 
French  made  an  obfervation,  (hewing  that  a  pendulum 
vibrates  flower  in  proportion  as  it  is  brought  nearer  to 
the  equator  :  that  is,  the  gravity  or  celerity  of  defeent  , 

of  the  pendulum,  and  of  all  other  bodies,  is  lef3  in 
countries,  approaching  to  the  equator  than  in  places 
near  either  pole.  This  excited  the-  curiofity  of -the 
celebrated  philofophers  Huygens  and  Newton,  who 
thence  cortjedured  that  the  earth  muft  have  fome  other 
figure  than  what  was  commonly  fuppofed.  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton  afterwards  demonftrated  that  this  diminution 
of  weight  naturally  arifes  from  the  earth’s  rotation 
18  R  2  round 
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P rj Ncx-  round  its  axis  ;  which,  according  to  the  laws  of  cir- 
FLES  cular  motion,  repels  all  heavy  bodies  from  the  axis  of 
Pr  actice  ra0tl0n  :  that  this  motion,  being  fwifter  at  the  equa- 

■■  tor  than  in  parts  more  remote,  the  weight  of  bodies 

•See Earth,  a]f0  be  much  jefs  there  than  nearer  the  poles  *. 
n  JS*  — To  determine  this  matter,  feveral  mathematicians 

were  by  the  French  king  employed  to  meafure  a  de¬ 
gree  on  the  earth’s  furface  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  j  and,  according  to  their  menfurations,  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  earth  from  north  to  fouth  is  (horter  than 
„  that  from  eaft  to  weft,  by  36  miles. 

Of  finding  With  regard  to  the  method  of  finding  the  longt- 
the  longi-  tudes  and  latitudes  of  particular  places,  rules  have 
tudes  and  been  already  laid  down  under  Astronomy,  n°  209.  and 
antu  es.  282,283.  The  fame  thing,  however,  may  be  done  by 
other  methods.  Thus,  the  latitude  may  be  found  by 
obferving  exaCtly  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  fun,  and 
knowing  his  declination  for  that  day,  the  declination 
fubtraCted  from  the  meridian  altitude  gives  the  com¬ 
plement  of.the  latitude,  and  this  laft  fubtraCted  from 
90°  leaves  the  latitude  required.  As  to  the  longitude, 
Mr  Harrifqn,  by  his  invention  of  time-pieces  which 
go  much  more  exaCtly  than  either  clocks  or  watches 
could  be  made  to  dp  formerly,  hath  in  a  great  mea¬ 
fure  facilitated  that.  For,  fuppofing  any  perfon,  pof- 
feffed  of  one  of  thefe  time-pieces,  to  fet  out  on  a  jour¬ 
ney,  e*g.;from  London.  If  he  adjufts  his  time-piece 
properly  before  he  goes  away,  he  will  know  the  hour 
at  London  exaCtly,  let  him  go  where  he  pleafes ;  and 
when  he  hath  proceeded  fo  far  either  eaftward  or  weft- 
ward,  that  a  difference  is  perceived  betwixt  the  hours 
fhown  by  his  time-piece,  and  thofe  on  the  clocks  or 
watclres  at  the  place  to  which  he  goes,  thediftance  of 
that  place  from  London  in  degrees  and  minutes  of 
longitude  will  be  known  ;  and  if  the  length  of  a  de¬ 
gree  of  longitude  is  known,  the  real  diftance  between 
the  two  places  may  alfo  be  eafily  found.  It  is  not  to 
be  expe&ed,  however,  that  any  inftrument,  with  what¬ 
ever  care  it  may  be  conftrufted,  can  always  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  as  an  exaCt  meafurerof  time  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  frequent  corrections  of  longitudes  taken  in  this 
manner  will  be  neceffary.  The  method  of  finding  the 
longitude  from  the  eclipfes.  of  Jupiter’s  fatellitts  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  beft  of  any.  Eclipfes  of  the  fun,  and 
occultations  of  the  (tars  by  the  moon,  are  alfo  very 
proper,  though  they  happen  but  feldom.  Eclipfes  of 
the  moon  have  alfo  beep  made  nfe  of  for  this  purpofe; 
but  it  is  found  impoffible  to  obferve  either  the  begin¬ 
ning  or  end  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  with  the  accuracy  ne¬ 
ceffary  for  determining  the  longitude  of  any  place. 
—All;  thefe  different  methods  agree  in  this,  that  they 
d^tqrmine  the  longitude  by  the  difference  of  time  be¬ 
tween  the  obfervation  of  the  phenomenon  in  two 
different  places ;  and  of  this  time,  four  minutes  are  to 
be  allowed  for  every  degree  of  longitude  either  eaft 
qr  weft. 

After  the  geographer  is  thus  become  acquainted 
ferent  kinds  .the -longitudes find  latitudes  of  a  great  number  of 
of  maps,  diff^ent  places,  b,e-  may  delineate  them  upon  paper,  or 
make  a  map,  either  ;of  the  whole  world,  or  of  any 
particular  country  .with,  which  he  is  beft  acquainted. 
General  maps  of  the  world,  or  of  very  large  trails,  an- 
fwer  the  purpofe  of  (hewing  in  what  manner  the  diffe¬ 
rent  countries  of  the  world  lie  with  refpeCt  to  each  o- 
ther.  They  cannot  be  madeoffuch  a  fixe  as  to  admit 


the  delineation  of  many  particular  towns  or  cities,  nei-  Pri  Nei¬ 
ther  indeed  is  it  at  all  required.  Where  the  whole  p^s 
world  is  delineated  at  once,  the  mind  can  hardly  take  pRacTICR 

in  more  than  the  idea  of  the  fituations  of  different - — 

kingdoms  from  one  another  ;  the  fituations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  of  each  particular  kingdom  being  almoft 
wholly  overlooked,  and  not  attended  to:  and  this  hap¬ 
pens  likewife  where  a  very  large  portion  of  the  globe,  as 
one  of  the  four  quarters,  is  reprefented  on  a  (ingle  map. 

Befides  thefe,  therefore,  it  is  neceffary  to  have  parti¬ 
cular  maps  of  all  the  different  countries  done  upon  a 
larger  fcale,  that  thus  the  mind  may  not  be  fatigued 
by  endeavouring  to  comprehend  too  much  at  once.  The 
qualifications  which  maps  ought  to  have,  in  order  to 
render  them  complete,  are,  1.  That  they  reprefent  the 
countries  exaCtly  of  the  fame  (hape,  and  in  the  fame 
proportions  to  the  eye,  that  they  really  have  on  the 
earth  itfelf.  2.  That  the  divifions  of  one  country 
from  another  be  diftinCtly  marked,  and  readily  per¬ 
ceptible,  without  a  difagreeable  and  tedious  fiarch. 

3.  That  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  different  places 
be  found  exaCtly  on  the  map,  and  with  little  or  no 
trouble. 

The  foundation  of  all  maps  is  what  is  called  the 
projection  of  the  fphere,  t.  e.  the  delineation  of  thofe 
circles  apparently  traced  out  by  the  fun  in  the  hea¬ 
vens,  upon  fome  fubftance,  either  plane  or  fpherical, 
defigned  to  reprefent  the  furface  of  the  earth  ;  upon 
which  alfo  are  delineated  the  parallels  of  latitnde,  and 
the  meridians,  in  as  great  numbers  as  the  fize  of  the 
map  will  admit  of  without  eonfufion. 

Thefe  delineations  upon  a  fpherical  furface  are  very 
eafy:  and  under  the  article  Globe,  full  directions  arc 
given  for  the  conftruCtion  of  the  fpherical  fubftances 
upon  which  maps  of  the  earth  and  the  heavens 
are  ufually  delineated  ;  and  which,  when  furnifhed 
with  the  reft  of  their  apparatus,  are  called  terreftriat 
and  ccleflial  globes.  The  method  of  drawing  the  maps 
for  thefe  globes,  is  never  followed  in  any  other  cafe 
for  which  reafon  it  is  alfo  referred  to  the  article 
Globe.  The  ordinary  kinds  of  maps  are  conftruCted 
by  delineating  the  circles  of  the  fphere  upon  a  plane 
furface,  according  to  the  rules  of  perfpeCtive.  This 
is  properly  the  projection  of  the  fphere ;  and  is  de¬ 
figned  to  give  a  view  of  the  terraqueous  globe,  as  it 
would  appear,  at  fome  diftance,  to  an  eye  that  could 
take  in  the  whole  extent  of  it  at  once. 

§.  1.  Of  Projections  of  the  Sphere ,  and  Maps. 

Of  projections  there  are  two  kinds,  the  orthographic. 
and  Jlereograpbic s  both  of  which  reprefent  the  furface 
of  the  earth  projected  upon  the  plane  of  one  of  it^ 
great  circles-  rj. 

I.  The  orthographic  fuppofes  the  eye  to  be  placed  Orthogra- 
at  an  infinite  diftance  in  the  axis  of  the  circle  of  pro-  phic  pro¬ 
jection,  while  the  fecond  fuppofes  it  to  be  only  in  the  Je^ion* 
pole  of  that  circle.  The  circles  on  which  the  projec¬ 
tions  are  ufually  made,  arey  the  equator,  fome  of  the 
meridians,  or  the  rational  horizon  of  fome  particular 
place.  For  maps  of  the  world,  a  meridian  is  generally 
chofen  ;  and  mod  commonly  that  one  which  paflVs 
through  Ferro,  one  of  the  Canary  Iflands,  bec3ufe 
thus  the  continents  of  Europe,  Afia,  and  Africa,  are 
conveniently  delineated  in  one  circle,  and  America  ia 
the  other. 
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I.  To  project  the  fphere  orthographieally  on  the 
plane  of  any  meridian,  we  have  only  to  confider,  that 

E  as  the  eye  is  fuppofed  to  be  at  an  infinite  diftance,  all 
—  the  rays  which  come  from  the  difk  of  the  earth  are 
parallel ;  and  coofequently  all  lines  drawn  from  the 
eye  to  the  difk  mufl  be  perpendicular  to  the  latter. 
a  Let,  therefore,  A  B  C  D,  (fig.  l.)  reprefent  the 
plane  of  one  of  the  meridians.  The  equator,  which 
cuts  all  the  meridians  in  the  middle,  mult  be  repre- 
fented  by  an  infinite  number  of  points  let  fall  upon 
the  plane  of  projeClion,  and  dividing  it  exadtly  in  the 
middle  ;  that  is,  by  the  right  line  B  D.  The  parallels 
of  latitude,  being  alfo  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
the  meridian,  will  be  marked  out  by  an  infinite  num¬ 
ber  of  right  lines  let  fall  from  their  peripheries  upon 
that  plane,  thus  forming  the  right  lines  ab ,  cd ,  & c. 
The  meridians  will  likewife  be  reprefented  on  the  dilk 
by  an  infinite  number  of  right  lines  let  fall  perpendi¬ 
cularly  from  their  peripheries  upon  the  plane  of  pro¬ 
jection,  and  thus  will  form  the  elliptic  curves  AloC 
A20C,  See.  From  an  infpeClion  of  the  figure,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears,  that  in  this  projection  both  longitudes 
and  latitudes  are  meafured  by  a  line  of  fines,  and  both 
of  them  decreafe  prodigioufly  as  we  approach  the  edges 
of  the  dilk  ;  and  hence  the  countries  which  lie  at  a 
diftance  from  the  equator  are  exceedingly  diftorted, 
and  it  is  even  impoflible  to  draw  them  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy.  The  orthographic  projection  on  the 
plane  of  a  meridian,  therefore,  is  never  ufed  for  a  map 
of  the  world. 

e*  2.  On  the  plane  of  the  equator,  the  orthographic 
projedlion  reprefents  the  meridians  as  ftraight  lines 
diverging  from  a  centre,  and  the  parallels  of  latitude 
as  concentric  circles.  The  latter,  however,  are  by  no 
means  to  be  placed  at  equal  di  fiances  from  each  other ; 
for  the  meridians  are  to  be  divided  by  the  line  of  fines, 
a3in  the  lalt;  and  thus  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
globe  are  as  much  diftorted  and  confufed  as  the1  polar 
ones  were  in  the  foregoing.  This  projection,  therefore, 
is  fcldom  ufed  for  a  map  of  the  whole  world,  though 
it  anfwers  very  well  for  a  reprefentation  of  the  polar 
regions. 

3.  On  the  horizon  of  any  particular  place,  except 
either  of  the  poles,  or  any  point  lying  direCtly  under 
the  equator,  the  Orthographic  projection  reprefents 
both  parallels  and  meridians  by  fegments  of  ellipfes. 
The  figure  thews  a  map  done  on  the  horizon  of  Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  :  it  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  diftortion  takes  place  here  alfo ; 
though  lefs  than  in  the  former  cafes.  Projections  of 
this  kind,  therefore,  are  ufed  only  for  the  cOnftruCtion 
of  fotar  eclipfes.  See  Astronomy,  n°  269. 

II.  The  Jiereographtc  projection  of  the  fphere  fup- 
pofes  the  eye  to  be  in  the  pole  of  the  circle  of  projec¬ 
tion.  The  laws  of  this  projection  arc, 

1 .  A  right  circle  is  projected  into  a  line  of  half 
tangents. 

2.  The  reprefentation  of  a  right  circle,  perpendi¬ 
cularly  oppofed  to  the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane 
of  the  projection.  1 

3.  The  reprefentation  of  a  circle  placed  oblique  to 
the  eye,  will  be  a  circle  in  the  plane  of  the  projec¬ 
tion. 

4.  If  a  great  circle  is  to  be  projected  upon  the 
plane  of  auotber  great  circle,  its  centre  will  lie  in  the 
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line  of  meafures,  diftant  from  the  centre  of  the  primi-  Princi- 
tive  by  the  tangent  of  its  elevation  above  the  plane  of 
tlie  primitive.  Practice 

5.  If  a  lefler  circle,  whofe  poles  lie  in  the  plane  of. _ , 

the  projection,  were  to  be  projeCted  ;  the  centre  of  its 
reprefentation  would  be  in  the  line  of  meafures,  di¬ 
ftant  from  the  centre  of  the  primitive,  by  the  fecant 
of  the  lefler  circles  diftance  from  its  pole,  and  its  femi- 
diameter  or  radius  be  equal  to  the  tangent  of  that 
diftance. 

6.  If  a  lefler  circle  were  to  be  projeCted,  whofe 
poles  lie  not  in  the  plane  of  the  projection,  its  diameter 
in  the  projeClion,  if  it  falls  on  each  fide  of  the  pole  of 
the  primitive,  will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  half  tan¬ 
gents  of  its  greateft  and  neared  diftance  from  the  pole 
of  the  primitive,  fet  each  way  from  the  centre  of  the 
primitive  in  tlie  line  of  meafures. 

7.  If  the  lefler  circle  to  be  projeCled  fall  entirely 
on  one  fide  of  the  pole  of  the  projeClion,  and  do  not 
encompafsit:  then  will  its  diameter  be  equal  to  the 
difference  of  the  half  tangents  of  its  greateft  and  neareft 
diftance  from  the  pole  of  the  primitive,  fet  off  from 
the  centre  of  the  primitive  one;  and  the  fame  way  in 
the  line  of  meafures. 

8.  In  the  ftereographic  projeClion,  the  angles  made 
by  the  circles  of  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  are  equal  to 
the  angles  made  by  their  reprefentatives  in  the  plane  of 
their  projeClion. 

For  a  demonftration  of  thefe  laws,  fee  the  articles 
Perspective  and  Projection.  The  method  of  de¬ 
lineating  general  maps  of  the  world  will,  however,  be 
eafily  underftood  by  the  following  directions.  18 

I.  To  delineate  a  map  of  the  earth  upon  the  plane  # 

of  a  meridian.  Draw  a  circle  of  any  convenient  mag-  meridian  * 
nitude,  as  AfiCD,  to  reprefent  one  half  of  the  earth’s  g,  * 
dife ;  draw  two  diameters  AB,  CD,  interfeCling  each 
other  at  right  angles;  AB  will  then  reprefent  the  e- 
quator,  and  CD  that  meridian  which  is  direfily  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  plane  of  projeClion,  C  will  be  the 
north  pole,  and  D  the  fouth  pole.  Divide  the  circle 
into  360  equal  parts,  reprefenting  the  degrees  of  lati¬ 
tude;  or  into  fmaller  parts,  if  it  can  admit  of  fuch  a  di- 
vifion,  to  reprefent  minutes.  Then,  by  means  of  a  fee- 
tor,  divide  the  equator  AB  into  two  lines  of  femitan- 
gents  EA  and  EB,  which  will  reprefent  the  degrees  of 
longitude.  Then  with  the  fecant  of  8o°,  as  a  radius 
deferibe  the  arch  of  the  circle  Cc  D,  which  reprefents 
a  meridian  cutting  the  plane  of  projeClion  at  an  angle 
of  8o°;  with  the  fecant  of  70°,  deferibe  the  arch  Cr/D, 
which  reprefents  a  meridian  cutting  the  plane  of  pro- 
je&ion  at  yo°  ;  and  thus  proceed  with  the  reft  of  the 
meridians,  which  are  ufually  drawn  at  every  ten  de¬ 
grees  longitude,  as  the  parallels  are  at  every  ten  de¬ 
grees  latitude.  Thefe  lafl  are  to  be  drawn  with  the 
tangents  for  radii  as  the  meridians  are  with  the  fe* 
cams  ;  GH,  reprefenting  the  parallel  of  ten  degrees, 
with  the  tangent  of  8o°,  that  of  20  with  the  tangent  of 
70;  &c.  The  ecliptic  AQP>  is  drawn  with  the  tan¬ 
gent  of  66.  31  for  a  radius,  its  greateft  diftance  from, 
the  equator  being  23,  29.  This  is  the  molt  commoa 
projection  for  maps  of  the  world,  and  is  that  on  which 
the  nlfcp  Plate  CXVI.  is  delineated.  It  hath  this  difad- 
vantage,  however,  that  neither  the  degrees  of  longitude 
nor  latitude  continue  of  the  fame  length,  even  under  the 
fame  parallel;  and  confequently  the  ftiape  of  the  coun- 
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tries  Is  (bmewhat  dlftorted :  it  isalfo  exceedingly  diffi¬ 
cult  to  find  the  precife  degree  of  longitude  or  la¬ 
titude  belonging  to  any  place,  upon  maps  of  this 
kind,  as  muft  be  evident  from  an  infpe&ion  of  the  fi- 


property  which  cannot  be  found  ill  any  other  but  Princi 
themfelves. 


, 


gures. 


i.  If,  inftead  of  its  globular  figure,  we  fuppofe  the  pEAacnTI 

earth  to  have  a  conical  one,  it  is  plain,  that  the  meri-  - 

dians  would  be  reprefented  by  ftraight  lines  diverging 


i 


2.  On  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  Suppofe,  for  in-  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  while  the  parallels  are  (hewn  pr°je^'OB3  f 
■fiance,  it  is  defired  to  have  London  the  centre  of  the  by  con  centric  circles,  placed  at  equal  diftances.  This  kind  Jj^e'carth  1  f 
map:  its  latitude  we  will  fuppofe  to  be  51  degrees  32  ofproje&ion  is(hewninthemapoftheworld,Platecxvu.  fUppofed  t, 
minutes.  Take  then  the  point  E  (fig.  5.)  for  Lon-  It  hath  this  great  advantage,  that  the  longitudes  and  la-  become, 
don  ;  and  from  this,  as  a  centre,  defcribe  the  circle  titudes  may  be  found  with  the  greateft  eafe,  by  means 
ABCD  to  reprefent  the  horizon  ;  which  you  are  then  of  a  moveable  index  placed  on  the  centre.  The  whole 
to  divide  into  four  quadrants,  and  each  of  thefe  into  earth  may  alfo  be  thus  reprefented  on  a  Angle  circle : 

90  degrees.  Let  the  diameter  BD  be  the  meridian,  but  thus  the  countries  towards  the  fouth  pole  are  pro- 
13  the  northern  quarter,  D  the  fouthern  ;  the  line  of  digioufly  augmented  in  breadth  in  proportion  to  their 
equino&ial  eaft  and  weft  Ihews  the  firft  vertical,  A  the  length ;  for  the  degrees  of  longitude  conftantly  increafe 
weft,  C  the  eafi,  or  a  place  of  90  degrees  from  the2e~  the  farther  we  are  removed  from  the  pole,  while  thofe 
nith  in  the  firft  vertical.  All  the  verticals  are  repre-  of  latitude  ft  ill  remain  the  fame.  This  apparent  error, 
feuted  by  right  lines  drawn  from  the  centre  E  to  the  however,  doth  not  in  the  leaft  affefl  the  real  propor- 
feveral  degrees  of  the  horizon.  Divide  BD  into  180  tionof  the  map,  or  render  it  more  difficult  to  find  the 
degrees,  as  in  the  former  method  ;  the  point  in  EB,  longitudes  or  latitudes  upon  it*  ir  1 

reprefenting  51  deg.  32  min.  of  the  arch  B  C,  will  2.  Mercator’s  proje&ion  fuppofes  the  earth,  inftead  Mercator's! 
be  the  projection  of  the  north  pole,  which  note  with  of  a  globular,  to  have  a  cylindrical  figure  ;  in  confe-  PT°jefl'on*l 
the  letter  P.  The  point  in  ED  reprefenting  51  deg.  quence  of  which,  the  degrees  of  longitude  become  °f  I” aPc° ^  I 
32  min.  of  the  arch  DC,  (reckoning  from  C  towards  an  equal  length  throughout  the  whole  furface,  and  are  der. 

D),  will  be  the  proje&ion  of  the  interfe&ion  of  the  marked  out  on  the  map  by  parallel  lines.  The  circles 
equator  and  meridian  of  London;  and  from  this,  to-  of  latitude  alfo  are  reprefented  by  lines  croffing 
wards  P,  write  the  numbers  of  the  degrees,,  1,  2,  3,  the  former  at  right  angles,  but  at  unequal  diftances. 

&c.  As  alfo  towards  D,  and  from  B  towards  P,  viz.  The  farther  we  remove  from  the  equator,  the  longer 
51,  52,  53,  &c.-  ,  .  the  degrees  of  latitude  become  in  proportion  to  thofe 

Then  taking  the  correfponding  points  of  equal  ,de-  of  longitude,  and  that  in  no  lefs  a  degree  than  as  the 
grees,  88,  89,  &c.  about  thofe,  as  diameters,  de-  fecant  of  an  arch  to  the  radius  of  the  circle:  that  is, 
leribe  circles,  which  will  reprefent  parallels,  or  if  we  make  one  degree  of  longitude  at  the  equator 
circles  of  latitude,  with  the  equator,  tropics,  and  the  radius  of  a  circle;  at  one  degree  diftant  from  the 
polar  circles.  For  the  meridians,  firft  defcribe  a  equator,  a  degree  of  latitude  will  be  expreffed  by  the 
circle  through  the  three  points  A,  P,  C.  This  fecant  of  one  degree;  at  ten  degrees  diftance,  by  the 
will  reprefent  the  meridian  90  degrees  from  LonT  fecant  of  ten  degrees;  and  fo  on  *.  A  map  of  the  *  Se« 
don.  Let  its  centre  be  M  in  BD,  (continued  to  the  world,  therefore,  cannot  be  delineated  upon  this  pro- 
point  N,  which  reprefents  the  fouth  pole),  PN  being  je&ion,  without  diftorting  the  fhape  of  the  countries 
the  diameter,  through  M  draw  a  parallel  to  AC,  viz.  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  The  proje&ion  itfelf  is, 

FH,  continued  each  way  to  K  and  L.  Divide  the  however,  very  ufeful  in  navigation,  as  it  (hews  the  dif- 
circle  PHNF  into  360  degrees  ;  and  from  the  point  ferent  bearings  with  perfeft  accuracy,  which  cannot  be 
P  draw  right  lines  to  the  feveral  degrees,  cutting  done  upon  any  other  map.  See  the  map  of  the  New 
KFHL  ;  through  the  feveral  points  of  interfe.&ion,  Difcoveries,  Plate  CXVII. 

«nd  the  two  poles  P,  N,  as  through  three  given  points,  3.  The  globular  proje&ion,  is  an  invention  of  Globu'a. 
defcribe  circles  reprefenting  all  the  meridians.  The  M.  de  la  Id  ire,  and  is  more  ufeful  than  any  of  the  projection.  jjr 
centres  for  defcribing  the  arches  will  be  in  the  fame  former  for  exhibiting  the  true  lhape  of  the  coun- 
KL,  as  being  the  fame  that  are  found  by  the  former  tries.  It  may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  Ha- 
interfedion  ;  but  are  to  be  taken  with  this  caution,  ving  drawn  a  circle,  reprefenting  one  half  of  the 
that  for  the  meridian  next  BDN  towards  A,  the  moli  earth’s  difc,  draw  two  diameters  as  before,  which  re* 
remote  centre  towards  L  be  taken  for  the  fecond,  the  prefent  the  equator  and  vertical  meridian.  Divide 
fecond  from  this,  &c. — The  circles  of  longitude  and  each  of  thefe  into  180  equal  parts,  for  the  meafures  of 
latitude  thus  drawn,  infert  the  places  from  a  table,  the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude.  Then,  through 
Maps  of  this  kind  may  be  ufeful  for  particular  purr  the  two  poles,  and  every  tenth  divifion  on  the  equator, 
pofes  :  but  the  irregular  .length  of  the  degrees,  both  draw  arches  of  circles  for  the  meridians  ;  and  in  like 
of  longitude  and  latitude,  render  them  very  unfit  for  manner,  through  every  tenth  degree  on  each  femicir.de,  I 

reprefenting  the  countries  in  their  proper  (hape ;  and  draw  an  arch,  which  (hall  likewife  pafs  through  every 
the  difficulties  in  finding  the  particular  degrees  of  Ion-  tenth  divifion  on  the  meridian,  for  the  parallels  of  la- 
gitude  and  latitude  are  even  greater  in  this  than  any  titude. 

other  projedion,  as  is  evident  from  the  infpedion  of  IV.  The  conftrudion  of  maps  of .  particular  parts  con^*lc. 
fig.  4.  of  the  earth  requires  a  different  operation.  Large  tion  of  piU.A| 

III.  Befides  thefe,  there  may  be  a  variety  of  other  portions  of  its  furface  may  indeed  be  drawn  on  theticular 
projedions,  though  few  of  them  are  applicable  to  any  plane  of  the  meridian,  as  before  direded1;  but  when  map$. 
particular  purpofe.  The  three  following  are  thofe  a  final!  part,  as  the  ifland  of  Britain  for  inftance,  is  to 
■nioft  generally  ufeful,  as  having  each  fome  peculiar  be  reprefented  on  a  large  fcale,  it  would  be  found 


diffi- 
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\  Sea.  IT. 

'  Pri  n  o  l-  difficult  to  draw  the  arches  of  fuch  large  circles  as 
pi.es  are  necefiary,  and  therefore  the  following  method 
Practice  may  a^°Ptec**  this  ca^e>  l^ie  degrees  of  longi- 

i _ tude  and  latitude  may  be  both  reprefented  by  ftraight 

lines.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,  that  though 
the  degrees  of  latitude  always  continue  of  an  equal 
length,  it  is  not  fo  with  thofe  of  longitude.  They 
mult  neceffarily  decreafe  as  we  approach  the  pole. 
The  proportion  in  which  they  decreafe,  may  be  found 
by  the  line  of  longitudes  on  the  plain  fcale ;  or  by 
the  following 


TABLE,  (hewing  the  Number  of  Miles  contain¬ 
ed  in  a  Degree  of  Longitude,  in  each  Parallel  of 
Latitude  from  the  Equator. 


Degrees  of 
Latitude. 

Miles. 

1  ooth  parts 
of  a  mile. 

1  Degrees  of 

1  Latitude. 

Miles. 

1  100th  parts 

1  of  a  mile. 

1  Degrees  of 

1  Latitude. 

Miles. 

1  looth  parts 

]  of  a  mile. 

1 

59 

96 

31 

5i 

43 

61 

29 

04 

2 

59 

94 

32 

5° 

88 

62 

28 

*7 

3 

59 

92 

33 

5° 

32 

63 

27 

24 

4 

59 

86 

34 

49 

74 

64 

26 

-30 

5 

59 

77 

35 

49 

•5 

65 

25 

36 

6 

59 

67 

36 

48 

54 

66 

24 

4» 

7 

59 

56 

37 

47 

92 

67 

23 

45 

8 

59 

40 

38 

47 

28 

68 

22 

48 

9 

59 

20 

39 

46 

62 

69 

21 

5 1 

10 

59 

08 

40 

46 

00 

70 

20 

52 

1 1 

58 

89 

41 

45 

28 

71 

19 

54 

12 

58 

68 

42 

44 

95 

72 

18 

55 

13 

58 

46 

43 

43 

88 

73 

*7 

54 

*4 

58 

22 

44 

45 

16 

74 

16 

53 

15 

58 

00 

45 

42 

43 

75 

J5 

52 

16 

57 

60 

46 

41 

68 

76 

*4 

51 

*7 

'  57 

30 

47 

4i 

00 

77 

*3 

50 

18 

57 

04 

48 

40 

*5 

78 

12 

48 

19 

56 

73 

49 

39 

36 

79 

1 1 

45 

20 

56 

38 

5o 

38 

57 

80 

1-0 

42 

21 

56 

00 

51 

37 

73 

81 

09 

38 

22 

55 

63 

52 

37 

00 

82 

08 

35 

23 

55 

23 

53 

36 

18 

83 

07 

32 

24 

54 

81 

54 

35 

26 

84 

06 

28 

25 

54 

38 

55 

34 

41 

85 

°5 

23 

26 

54 

00 

56 

33 

55 

86 

04 

18 

27 

53 

44 

57 

32- 

67 

87 

03 

>4 

28 

53 

00 

58 

3 1 

70 

88 

02 

09 

29 

52 

48 

59 

30 

90 

89 

01 

°5 

3° 

5 1 

96 

60 

3° 

00 

90 

00 

00 

Suppofe,  then,  it  is  required  to  draw  the  meridians 
and  parallels  for  a  map  of  Britain.  This  ifland  is 
known  to  lie  between  50  and  60  degrees  of  latitude, 
and  two  and  feven  of  longitude.  Having  therefore  cho- 
fen  the  length  of  your  degrees  of  latitude,  you  mull 
next  proportion  your  degrees  of  longitude  to  it.  By 
the  table  you  find,  that  in  the  latitude  of  50°  the 
length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  is  to  one  of  latitude  as 
38,57  is  to  60;  that  is,  a  degree  of  longitude  in 
lat.  50,  is  fomewhat  more  than  half  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  latitude.  The  exadt  proportion  may  eafily 
be  taken  by  a  diagonal  fcale  y  afer  which  you  are  to 
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mark  out  feven  or  eight  of  thofe  degrees  upon  a  right  Princi- 
line,  for  the  length  of  your  intended  map.  On  the  p“ds  * 
extremities  of  this  line  raife  two  perpendiculars,  upon  Practice 

which  mark  out  ten  degrees  of  latitude  for  the  height  - - 

of  it.  Then,  having  completed  the  parallellogram, 
confult  the  table  for  the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude 
in  Lat.  6o°,  which  is  found  to  be  very  nearly  one  half 
a  degree  of  latitude.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however, 
to  draw  a  vertical  meridian  exadly  in  the  middle  of  the 
parallellogram,  to  which  the  meridian  on  each  fide  may 
converge;  and  from  this  you  are  to  fet  off  the  degrees 
of  longitude  on  each  fide,  Then,  having  divided  the 
lines  bounding  your  map  into  as  many  parts  as  can  con¬ 
veniently  be  done,  to  ferve  for  a  fcale,  you  may  by 
their  means  fet  off  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  with- 
much  lefs  trouble  than  where  curve  lines  areufed.  This 
method  may  always  be  followed  where  a  particular 
kingdom  is  to  be  delineated,  and  will  reprefent  the 
true  figure  and  fituation  of  the  places  with  tolerable  ex- 
a&nefs.  The  particular  points  of  the  compafs,  on 
which  the  towns  lie  with  refpedt  to  one  another,  or 
their  bearings,  cannot  be  exadly  known,  except  by  a 
globe,  or  Mercator’s  projedion.  Their  diftances,  how¬ 
ever,  may  by  this  means  be  accurately  expreffed,  and- 
this  is  the  only  kind  of  maps  to  which  a  fcale  of  miles* 
can  be  truly  adapted. 

j.  2.  Description  and  Ufe  of  the  Globe!  and  Armillary 
Sphere . 

When  we  have  thus  difeovered,  by  means  of  maps, 
or  any  other  way,  the  true  fituation  of  the  different 
places  of  the  earth  with  regard  to  one  another,  we 
may  eafily  know  every  other  particular  relative  to 
them ;  as,  how  far  diftant  they  are  from  us,  what  hour 
of  the  day  it  is,  what  feafon  of  the  year,  &c.  at  any 
particular  place.  As  each  of  thefe  problems,  how¬ 
ever,  would  require  a  particular  and  fometimes  trou- 
blefome  calculation,  machines  have  been  invented,  by 
which  all  the  calculations  may  be  faved,  and  every  pro¬ 
blem  in  geography  may  be  folved  mechanically,  and  in 
the  mod  eafy  and  expeditious  manner.  Thefe  ma¬ 
chines  are  the  celeflial  and  terreltrial  globes,  and  the 
armillary  fphere ;  of  which,  and  the  method  of  ufing 
them,  we  proceed  to  give  a  defcription.  i4 

If  a  map  of  the  world  be  accurately  delineated  on  The  tti>- 
a  fpherical  ball,  the  furface  thereof  will  reprefent  the 
furface  of  the  earth:  for  the  higheft  hills  are  fo  in~g°  C" 
confiderable  with  refpedl  to  the  bulk  of  the  earth,  that 
they  take  off  no  more  from  its  roundnefs  than  grains  of 
fand  do  from  the  roundnefs  of  a  common  globe  ;  for 
the  diameter  of  the  earth  is  8000  miles  in-  round  num¬ 
bers,  and  no  known  hill  upon  it  is  much  above  three 
miles  in  perpendicular  height. 

For  the  proof  of  the  earth’s  being  fpherical,  fee  A- 
stronomy,  n°  123. 

With  regard  to  what  we  call  up  and  down,  fee  the 
article  Gravity. 

To  an  obferver  placed  any  where  in  the  indefinite 
fpace,  where  there  is  nothing  to  limit  his  view,  all  re¬ 
mote  objedts  appear  equally  dillant  from  him  ;  and 
feem  to  be  placed  in  a  vaft  concave  fphere,  of  which 
his  eye  is  the  centre.  The  moon  is  much  nearer  to  us 
than  the  fun;  fome  of  the  planets  are  fometimes  nearer, 
and  fometimes  farther  from  us,  than  the  fun  ;  others 
of  them  never  come  fo  near  to  us  as  the  fun  always  is  * 
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the  remoteft  planet  in  our  fyftem  is  beyond  compan¬ 
ion  nearer  to  us  than  any  of  the  fixed  ftars  are  :  and 
yet  all  thefe  celeftial  objefts  appear  equally  diftant  from 
us.  Therefore,  if  we  imagine  a  large  hollow  fphere 
of  glafs  to  have  as  many  bright  fluds  fixed  to  its  infide, 
as  there  are  ftars  vifible  in  the  heaven,  and  thefe  ftuds 
to  be  of  different  magnitudes,  and  placed  at  the  fame 
angular  diftances  from  each  other  as  the  ftars  are;  the 
fphere  will  be  a  true  reprefentation  of  the  ftarry  heaven, 
to  an  eye  fuppofed  to  be  in  its  centre,  and  viewing  it  all 
around.  And  if  a  fmall  globe,  with  a  map  of  the  earth 
upon  it,  be  placed  on  an  axis  in  the  centre  of  this  ftarry 
fphere,  and  the  fphere  be  made  to  turn  round  on  this 
axis,  it  will  represent  the  apparent  motion  of  the  hea¬ 
vens  round  the  earth. 

If  a  great  circle  be  fo  drawn  upon  this  fphere,  as  to 
divide  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  liemifpheres,  and  the 
plane  of  the  circle  be  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the 
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fphere,  this  circle  will  reprefeut  the  equinollial ,  which 
divides  the  heaven  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  Jtble  horizon  is  that  circle  which  a  man  {landing  upon 


northern  and  the  fouthern  hemifpheres  ,*  and  every  point 
of  that  circle  will  be  equally  diftant  from  the  poles ,  or 
ends  of  the  axis  in  the  fphere.  That  pole  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  northern  hemifphere,  will  be  called 
the  north  pole  of  the  fphere  ;  and  that  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  fouthern  hemifphere,  the  fouthpole. 

If  another  grand  circle  be  drawn  upon  the  fphere,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  cut  the  equinoftial  at  an  angle  of 
23I  degrees  in  two  oppofite  points,  it  will  reprefent 
the  ecliptic ,  or  circle  of  the  fun’s  apparent  annual  mo¬ 
tion  ;  one  half  of  which  is  on  the  north  fide  of  the  e- 
quinoftial,  and  the  other  half  on  the  fouth. 

If  a  large  ftud  be  made  to  move  eaftward  in  this  e- 
cliptic,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  go  quite  round  it  in  the 
time  that  the  fphere  is  turned  rouod  weftward  366 
times  upon  its  axis  ;  this  ftnd  will  reprefent  the  fun, 
changing  his  place  every  day  a  365th  part  of  the  eclip¬ 
tic  ;  aud  going  round  weftward,  the  fame  way  as  the 
ftars  do  ;  but  with  a  motion  fo  much  flower  than  the 
motion  of  the  ftars,  that  they  will  make  366  revolu¬ 
tions  about  the  axis  of  the  fphere,  in  the  time  that  the 
fun  makes  only  365.  During  one  half  of  thefe  revo¬ 
lutions,  the  fun  will  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  ;  during  the  other  half,  on  the  fouth ;  and  at 
the  end  of  each  half,  in  the  equinoctial. 

If  we  fuppofe  the  terreftrial  globe  in  this  machine  to 
be  about  one  inch  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
ftarry  fphere  to  be  about  five  or  fix  feet,  a  fmall  infeCt 
on  the  globe  would  fee  only  a  very  little  portion  of  its 
furface  ;  but  it  would  fee  one  half  of  the  ftarry  fphere, 
the-'convexity  of  the  globe  hiding  the  other  half  from 
its  view.  If  the  fphere  be  turned  weftward  round  the 
globe,  and  the  infeCl  could  judge  of  the  appearances 
which  arife  from  that  motion,  it  would  fee  fome  ftars 
rifing  to  its  view  in  the  eafternfide  of  the  fphere,  whilft 
others  were  fetting  on  the  weftern:  but  as  all  the  ftars 
are  fixed  to  the  fphere,  the  fame  ftars  would  always 
rife  in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  eaftfide,  and  fet 
in  the  fame  points  of  view  on  the  weft  fide.  With 
the  fun  it  would  be  otherwise ;  becaufe  the  fun  is  not 
fixed  to  any  point  of  the  fphere,  but  moves  flowly 
along  an  oblique  circle  in  it.  And  if  the  infeCl  ihould 
look  towards  the  fouth,  and  call  that  {>oiiit  of  the 
globe,  where  the  equinoClial  in  the  fphere  feems  to  cut 
it  on  the  left  fide,  the  eajl point ;  aud  where  it  cuts  the 
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globe  on  the  right  fide,  the  weft  point ;  the  little  ani-  Princi- 
mal  would  fee  the  fun  rife  north  «f  the  eaft,  and  fet  ples 
north  of  the  weft,  for  l8z|-  revolutions;  after  w'hich,  allJ 
for  as  many  more,  the  fun  would  rife  fouth  of  the  eaft,  RACTIC 
and  fet  fouth  of  the  weft.  And  in  the  whole  365  revo¬ 
lutions,  the  fun  would  rife  only  twice  in  the  eaft  point, 
and  fet  twice  in  the  weft.  All  thefe  appearances  would 
be  the  fame,  if  the  ftarry  fphere  flood  ft  ill  (the  fun  on¬ 
ly  moving  in  the  ecliptic)  and  the  earthly  globe  were 
turned  round  the  ;  xis  of  the  fphere  eaft  ward.  For,  as 
the  infeCl  would  be  carried  round  with  the  globe,  he 
would  be  quite  ir.fenfible  of  its  motion,  and  the  fun  and 
ftars  would  appear  to  move  w’eftw’ard. 

We  may  imagine  as  many  circles  deferibed  upon 
the  earth  as  we  pleafe ;  and  we  may  imagine  the  plane 
of  any  circle  deferibed  upon  the  earth  to  be  continued, 
until  it  marks  a  circle  in  the  concave  fphere  of  the 
heavens.  is 

The  horizon  is  either  fenjtlle  or  rational.  The  fen -  The  ho- 
:ircle  whii  ’ 


large  plane  obferves  to  terminate  his  view  all  around, 
where  the  heaven  and  earth  feem  to  meet.  The  plane 
of  our  fenfible  horizon  continued  fo  the  heaven,  divides 
it  into  two  hemifpheres  ;  one  vifible  to  us,  the  other 
hid  by  the  convexity  of  the  earth. 

The  plane  of  the  rational  horizon ,  is  fuppofed  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  plane  of  the  fenfible  ;  to  pafs  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  continued  to  the  hea¬ 
vens.  And  although  the  plane  of  the  fenfible  horizon 
touches  the  earth  in  the  place  of  the  obferver,  yet  this 
plane,  and  that  of  the  rational  horizon,  will  feem  t(> 
coincide  in  the  heaven,  becaufe  the  whole  earth  is  but 
a  point  compared  to  the  fphere  of  the  heaven. 

The  earth  being  a  fpherical  body,  the  horizon,  or  li-  The  polafpi 
mitof  our  view,  mull  change  as  we  change  our  place. 

The  poles  of  the  earth ,  are  thofe  two  points  on  its 
furface  in  which  its  axis  terminates.  The  one  is  called 
the  north  pole ,  and  the  other  the  fouth  pole. 

The  poles  of  the  heavens ,  are  thofe  two  points  in 
which  the  earth’s  axis  produced  terminates  in  the 
heaven;  fo  that  the  north  pole  of  the  heaven  is  diredl- 
ly  over  the  north  pole  of  the  earth,  and  the  fouth  pole 
of  the  heaven  is  diredlly  over  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
earth.  18  | 

The  equator  is  a  great  circle  upon  the  earth,  every  Equator, 


part  of  w'hich  is  equally  diftant  from  either  of  the  poles. 

It  divides  the  earth  into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  nor¬ 
thern  and  fouthern  hemifpheres.  If  we  fuppofe  the  plane 
of  this  circle  to  be  extended  to  the  heaven,  it  will  marie 
the  equinod'tal  therein  ;  and  will  divide  the  heaven  into 
two  equal  parts,  called  the  northern  and  fouthern  he¬ 
mifpheres  of  the  heaven.  1S>  j  k 

The  meridian  of  any  place  is  a  great  circle  pafiing  MeridianA 
through  that  place  and  the  poles  of  the  earth.  We  may 
imagine  as  many  fuch  meridians  as  we  pleafe;  becaufe 
any  place  that  is  ever  fo  little  to  the  eaft  or  weft  of  any 
other  place,  has  a  different  meridian  from  that  place; 
for  no  one  circle  can  pafs  through  any  two  fuch  places 
and  the  poles  of  the  earth. 

The  meridian  of  any  place  is  divided  by  the  poles 
into  two  femicircles :  that  which  paffes  thro’  the  place 
is  called  the  geographical,  or  upper ,  meridian  ;  and  that 
which  paffes  through  the  oppofite  place,  is  called  the 
lower  meridian. 

When  the  rotation  of  the  eanh  brings  the  plane  of 

the 
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Vmsc  i-  the  geographical  meridian  to  the  fun,  it  is  noon  or  mid- 
?snd*  ^ay  to  ^8t  pl^pe ;  and  when  the  lower  meridian  cornea 
Practice  10  l^e  ^n»  ie  mid-night. 

W  — - AH  places  lying  under  the  fame  geographical  meri¬ 

dian,  have  their  noon  at  the  fame  time,  and  confe- 
quently  all  the  other  hours.  All  thofe  places  are 
faid  to  have  the  fame  longitude ,  becaufe  no  one  of  them 
30  lies  either  eaftward  or  weftward  from  any  of  the  reft. 
Hour-  If  we  imagine  24  femicircles,  one  of  which  is  the 

,,  circles.  geographical  meridian  of  a  given  place,  to  meet  at  the 
poles,  and  to  divide  the  equator  into  24  equal  parts  ; 
each  of  thofe  meridians  will  come  round  to  the  fun  in 
24  hours,  by  the  earth’s  equable  motion  round  its  axis 
in  that  time.  And,  as  the  equator  contains  360  de¬ 
grees,  there  will  be  1 5  degrees  contained  between  any 
two  of  thefe  meridians  which  are  neareft  to  one  ano¬ 
ther:  for  24  times  1 5  is  360.  And  as  the  earth’s 
motion  is  eaftward,  the  fun’s  apparent  motion  will  be 
weftward,  at  the  rate  of  15  degrees  each  hour.  There¬ 
fore, 

They  whofe  geographical  meridian  is  15  degrees 
weftward  from  us,  have  noon,  and  every  other  hour,  an 
hour  fooner  than  we  have.  They  whofe  meridian  is 
fifteen  degrees  weftward  from  us,  have  noon,  and  e- 

I*  very  other  hour,  an  hour  later  than  we  have  :  and  fo 

on  in  proportion,  reckoning  one  hour  for  every  fifteen 
degrees. 

For  the  ecliptic  circle,  figns,  and  degrees,  fee  A- 
3,  stronomv,  n°  122, — 137. 
ropics.  The  tropics  are  lefler  circles  in  the  heaven,  parallel 
to  the  equinoctial  5  one  on  each  fide  of  it,  touching 
the  ecliptic  in  the  points  of  its  greateft  declination  ; 
fo  that  each  tropic  is  23^  degrees  from  the  equinoc¬ 
tial,  one  on  the  north  fide  of  it,  and  the  other  ort  the 
fouth.  The  northern  tropic  touches  the  ecliptic  at 
the  beginning  of  Cancer,  the  fouthem  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  Capricorn  ;  for  which  reafon  the  former  is  call¬ 
ed  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  the  latter  the  tropic  ofCa- 
Capricorn. 

Polar*  The  polar  circles  in  the  heaven,  are  each  23  '-  de- 
eircJes.  grees  fr°m  the  poles,  all  around.  That  which  goes 
round  the  north  pole,  is  called  the  arftic  circle.  The 
fouth  pol^r  circle,  is  called  the  antarttic  circle ,  from 
its  being  oppofite  to  the  ar&ic. 

The  ecliptic,  tropics,  and  polar  circles,  are  drawn 
upon  the  terreftrial  globe,  as  well  as  upon  the  celef- 
tial.  But  the  ecliptic,  being  a  great  fixed  circle  in 
the  heavens,  cannot  properly  be  faid  to  belong  to  the 
terreftrial  globe  ;  and  is  laid  down  upon  it  only  for 
the  conveniency  of  folving  fome  problems.  So  that, 
if  this  circle  on  the  terreftrial  globe  was  properly  di¬ 
vided  into  the  months  and  days  of  the  year,  it  would 
not  only  fuit  the  globe  better,  but  would  alfo  make 
the  problems  thereon  much  eaficr. 

I .  Defcr'tption  of  the  Terrejlrial  Glohe. 

The  terref-  The  equator,  ecliptic,  and  tropics,  polar  circles, 

I  trial  globe  and  meridians,  are  laid  down  upon  the  globe  in  the 
j  deferibed.  manner  already  deferibed.  The  ecliptic  is  divided 
Plate  CXVI  into  r2  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30  degrees.  Each 
*•  tropic  is  234  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  each  po¬ 
lar  circle  23!  degrees  from  its  refpedtive  pole.  Circles 
are  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  at  every  ten  degrees 
diftauce  from  it  on  each  fide  to  the  poles :  thefe  circles 
are  called  parallels  of  latitude.  On  large  globes  there 
VouV. 


are  circles  drawn  perpendicularly  through  every  tenth  Princi- 
degree  of  the  equator,  interfering  each  other  at  the 
poles:  but  on  globes  of  or  under  a  foot  diameter,  fract1cp 
they  are  only  drawn  through  every  fifteenth  degree  of  — — — — 
the  equator;  thefe  circles  are  generally  called  meridi¬ 
ans,  fometimes  circles  of  longitude,  and  at  other  times 
hour-circles. 

The  globe  is  hung  in  a  brafs- ring  called  the  brazen 
meridian;  and  turns  upon  a  wire  in  each  pole  funk 
half  its  thicknefs  into  one  fide  of  the  meridian  ring  ; 
by  which  means  that  fide  of  the  ring  divides  the  globe 
into  two  equal  parts,  called  the  eaflern  and  wefern 
hemifphercs  ;  as  the  equator  divides  it  into  two  equal 
parts,  called  the  northern  and  fouthem  hemtfpheres. 

The  ring  is  divided  into  360  equal  parts  or  degrees, 
on  the  fide  wherein  the  axis  of  the  globe  turns.  One 
half  of  thefe  degrees  are  numbered,  and  reckoned, 
from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  where  they  end  at  90 : 
their  ufe  is  to  (hew  the  latitudes  of  places.  The  de¬ 
grees  on  the  other  half  of  the  meridian  are  numbered 
f/om  the  poles  to  the  equator,  where  they  end  at  90 : 
their  ufe  is  to  lliew  how  to  elevate  either  the  north  or 
fouth  pole  above  the  horizon,  according  to  thelatitudeof 
any  given  place,  as  it  is  north  or  fouth  of  the  equator. 

The  brazen  meridian  is  let  into  two  notches  made 
in  a  broad  flat  ring  called  the  wooden  horizon ;  the 
upper  furface  of  which  divides  the  globe  into  two 
equal  parts,  called  the  upper  and  lower  hemifphercs. 

One  notch  is  in  the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  and 
the  other  in  the  fouth.  On  this  horizon  are  fevtral 
concentric  circles,  which  contain  the  months  and  days 
of  the  year,  the  figns  and  degrees  anfwering  to  the 
fun’s  place  for  each  month  and  day,  and  the  32  points 
of  the  compafs. — The  graduated  fide  of  the  brafs  me¬ 
ridian  lies  towards  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon,  and 
fttould  be  generally  kept  towards  the  perfon  who  works 
problems  by  the  globes. 

There  is  a  fmall  horary  circle,  fo  fixed  to  the  north 
part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  that  the  wire  in  the  north 
pole  of  the  globe  is  in  the  centre  of  that  circle  ;  and 
on  the  wire  is  an  index,  which  goes  over  all  the  24 
hours  of  the  circle,  as  the  globe  is  turned  round  its 
axis.  Sometimes  there  are  two  horary'  circles,  one 
between  each  pole  of  the  globe  and  the  brazen  meridian. 

There  is  a  thin  flip  of  brafs,  called  the  quadrant  of 
altitude,  which  is  divided  into  90  equal  parts  or  de¬ 
grees,  anfwering  exa&ly  to  fo  many  degrees  of  the 
equator.  It  is  occafionally  fixed  to  the  uppermoft 
point  of  the  brazen  meridian  by  a  nut  and  ferew.  The 
divifions  end  at  the  nut,  and  the  quadrant  is  turned 
round  upon  it. 

2.  Defcription  and  Ufe  of  the  Armillary  Sphere.  3* 

The  exterior  parts  of  this  machine  are,  acompages 
of  brafs  rings,  which  reprefent  the  principal  circles  of  bribed.  C* 
the  heaven,  viz.  1.  The  equino&ial  A  A,  which  is  di-  pj  "  ... 
vided  into  360  degrees  (beginning  at  its  interfeftion 
with  the  ecliptic  in  Aries)  for  (hewing  the  fun’s  right 
afeenfion  in  degrees  ;  and  alfo  into  24  hours,  forfhew- 
iug  his  right  afeenfion  in  time.  2.  The  ecliptic  BB, 
which  is  divided  into  12  figns,  and  each  fign  into  30 
degrees,  and  alfo  into  the  months  and  days  of  the 
year ;  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  degree  or  point  of 
the  ecliptic  in  which  the  fuu  is,  on  any  given  day, 

Hands  over  that  day  in  the  circle  of  months.  3.  The 
1 8  S  tropic 
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tropic  of  Cancer  CC,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Cancer  in  e,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
E  DD,  touching  the  ecliptic  at  the  beginning  of  Ca- 
-  pricorn  iny";  each  degrees  from  the  equino&iai 
circle.  4.  The  arCtic  circle  E,  and  the  autarkic 
circle  F,  each  23^  degrees  from  its  refpeftive  pole  at 
N  and  S.  5.  The  equinoctial  colure  GG,  palling 


In  the  box  Tare  two  wheels  (as  in  Dr  Long’s  Pximci- 
fphere),  and  two  pinions,  whofe  axes  come  out  at  F 
and  U ;  either  of  which  may  be  turned  by  the  fmall  pRAcTlc J. 

winch  IV.  When  the  winch  is  put  upon  the  axis  V ,  - - - 

and  turned  backward,  the  terreftrial  globe,  with  its  ho¬ 
rizon  and  ceieftial  meridian,  keep  at  reft  ;  and  the 
whole  fphere  of  circles  turns  round  from  eaft,  by  fouth. 


through  the  north  and  fouth  pdles  of  the  heaven  at  N  to  weft,  carrying  the  fun  IT,  and  moon  Z,  round  the 


and  S,  and  through  the  equinoctial  points  Aries  and 
Libra,  in  the  ecliptic.  6.  The  folftitial  colnre  HH, 
palling  through  the  poles  of  the  heaven,  and  through 
the  folftitial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn  in  the  ec¬ 
liptic.  Each  quarter  of  the  former  of  thefe  colures  is 
divided  into  90  degrees,  from  the  equino&ial  to  the 
poles  of  the  world,  for  (hewing  the  declination  of  the 
fun,  moon,  and  liars ;  and  each  quarter  of  the  latter, 
from  the  ecliptic  at  e  and  f,  to  its  poles  b  and  d ,  for 
(hewing  the  latitude  of  the  liars. 

In  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic  is  a  nuti,  to  which 
is  fixed  one  end  of  a  quadrantal  wire,  aind  to  the  other 
end  a  fmall  fun  T,  which  Is  carried  round  the  ecliptic 
BB,  by  turning  the  nut :  and  in  the  fouth  pole  of  the 
ecliptic  is  a  pin  d,  on  which  is  another  quadrantal 
wire,  with  a  fmall  moon  Z  upon  it,  which  may  be 
moved  round  by  the  hand :  but  there  is  a  particular 
contrivance  for  caufing  the  moon  to  move  in  an  orbit 
which  crolfes  the  ecliptic  at  an  angle  of  5^  degrees, 
in  two  oppofite  points  called  the  moon's  nodes ;  and 
alfo  for  Ihifting  thefe  points  backward  in  the  ecliptic, 
as  the  moon's  nodes  Ihift  in  the  heaven. 

Within  thefe  circular  rings  is  a  fmall  terreftrial 
globe  1,  fixt  on  an  axis  KK,  which  extends  from  the 
north  and  fouth  poles  of  the  globe  at  n  and/,  to  thofe 
of  the  ceieftial  fphere  at  N  and  S.  On  this  axis  is 
fixed  the  flat  ceieftial  meridian  LL,  which  may  be  fet 
direCtly  over  the  meridian  of  any  place  on  the  globe, 
and  then  turned  round  with  the  globe,  fo  as  to  keep 
over  the  fame  meridian  upon  it.  This  flat  meridian 
is  graduated  the  fame  way  as  the  brafs  meridian  of  a 
common  globe,  and  its  ufe  is  much  the  fame.  To  this 
globe  is  fitted  the  moveable  horizon  MM,  fo  as  to 
turn  upon  two  ftrong  wires  proceeding  from  its  eaft 
and  weft  points  to  the  globe,  and  entering  the  globe 
at  the  oppofite  points  of  its  equator,  which  is  a  move- 
able  brafs  ring  let  into  the  globe  in  a  groove  all  a- 
round  its  equator.  The  globe  may  be  turned  by  hand 
within  this  ring,  fo  as  to  place  any  given  meridian 
upon  it,  direCtly  under  the  ceieftial  meridian  LL .  The 
horizon  is  divided  into  360  degrees  all  around  its  out- 
ermoft  edge,  within  which  are  the  points  of  the  com- 
pafs  for  (hewing  the  amplitude  of  the  fun  and  moon 
both  in  degrees  and  points.  The  ceieftial  meridian 
LL,  pafies  thro’  two  notches  in  the  north  and  fouth 
points  of  the  horizon,  as  in  a  common  globe :  but 
here,  if  the  globe  be  turned  round,  the  horizon  and 
meridian  turn  with  it.  At  the  fouth  pole  of  the  fphere 
is  a  circle  of  24  hours,  fixed  to  the  rings ;  and  on  the 
axis  is  an  index  which  goes  round  that  circle,  if  the 
globe  be  turned  round  its  axis. 

The  whole  fabric  is  fupported  on  a  pedeftal  N,  and 
may  be  elevated  or  depreffed  upon  the  joint  0,  to  any 
number  of  degrees  from  o  to  90,  by  means  of  the  arc 
P,  which  is  fixed  in  the  ftrong  brafs  arm  j£,  and 
Aides  in  the  upright  piece  R,  in  which  is  a  ferew  at 
r ,  to  fix  it  at  any  proper  elevation. 


fame  way,  and  caufing  them  to  rife  above  and  fet  be¬ 
low  the  horizon.  But  when  the  winch  is  put  upon 
the  axis  U,  and  turned  foreward,  the  fphere  with  the 
fun  and  moon  keep  at  reft  ;  and  the  earth,  with  its 
horizon  and  meridian,  turn  round  from  weft,  by  fouth, 
to  eaft  ;  and  bring  the  fame  points  of  the  horizon  to 
the  fun  and  moon,  to  which  thefe  bodies  came  when 
the  earth  kept  at  reft  and  they  were  carried  round  it; 

(hewing  that  they  rife  and  fet  in  the  fame  points  of 
the  horizon,  and  at  the  fame  times  in  the  hour-circle, 
whether  the  motion  be  in  the  earth  or  in  the  heaven. 

If  the  earthly  globe  be  turned,  the  hour-index  goes 
round  its  hour-circle ;  but  if  the  fphere  be  turned, 
the  hour-circle  goes  round  below  the  index. 

And  fo,  by  this  conftruCtion,  the  machine  is  equally 
fitted  to  (hew  either  the  real  motion  of  the  earth,  or 
the  apparent  motion  of  the  heaven. 

To  rectify  the  fphere  for  ufe,  firft  flacken  the  ferew 
r  in  the  upright  ftem  R,  and  taking  hold  of  the  arm 
Q,  move  it  up  or  down  until  the  given  degree  of  la¬ 
titude  for  any  place  be  at  the  fide  of  the  ftem  R  ;  and 
then  the  axis  of  the  fphere  will  be  properly  elevated 
fo  as  to  (land  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  world,  if  the 
machine  be  fet  north  and  fouth  by  a  fmall  compafs : 
this  done,  count  the  latitude  from  the  north  pole,  up¬ 
on  the  ceieftial  meridian  LL,  down  towards  the  north 
notch  of  the  horizon,  and  fet  the  horizon  to  that  la¬ 
titude  ;  then,  turn  the  nut  l  until  the  fun  T  comes  to 
the  given  day  of  the  year  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  fun 
will  be  at  its  proper  place  for  that  day  :  find  the  place 
of  the  moon’s  afcending  node,  and  alfo  the  place  of 
the  moon,  by  an  Ephemeris,  and  fet  them  right  ac¬ 
cordingly  :  laftly,  turn  the  winch  IV,  until  either  the 
fun  comes  to  the  meridian  L  L,  or  until  the  meridian 
comes  to  the  fun  (according  as  you  want  the  fphere  or 
earth  to  move)  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  the  XII, 
marked  noon,  and  the  whole  machine  will  be  reCtified. 

_ Then  tnrn  the  winch,  and  obferve  when  the 

fun  or  moon  rife  and  fet  in  the  horizon,  and  the  hour- 
index  will  (hew  the  times  thereof  for  the  given  day. 

As  thofe  who  underftand  the  ufe  of  the  globes  will 
be  at  no  lofs  to  work  many  other  problems  by  this 
fphere,  it  is  needlefs  to  enlarge  any  farther  upon  it. 

3.  DireQions  for  ufing  Globes . 

In  ufing  globes,  keep  the  eaft  fide  of  the  horizon 
towards  you  (unlefs  the  problem  requires  the  turning 
of  it),  which  fide  yon  may  know  by  the  word  Eaft 
upon  the  horizon  ;  for  then  you  have  the  graduated 
fide  of  the  meridian  towards  you,  the  quadrant  of  al¬ 
titude  before  you,  and  the  globe  divided  exaClly  into 
two  equal  parts,  by  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri- 
dian. 

In  working  fome  problems,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  Directions 
turn  the  whole  globe  and  horizon  about,  that  you  may  for  ufing 
look  on  the  weft  fide  thereof ;  which  turning  will  be  the  terref- 
apt  to  jog  the  ball  fo,  as  to  fliift  away  that  degree  of  EIobc* 

the 
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Princi-  the  globe  which  was  before  fet  to  the  horizon  or  me- 
r‘^‘an  ;  to  avoid  which  inconvenience,  youmaythruft 
Practice  *n  feather-end  of  a  quill  between  the  ball  of  the 
• - globe  and  the  brazen  meridian  ;  which,  without  hurt¬ 

ing  the  ball,  will,  keep  it  from  turning  in  the  meri¬ 
dian,  whilft  you  'turn  the  weft  fide  of  the  horizon  to¬ 
wards  you. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
given  place  upon  the  globe — Turn  the  globe  on  itsaxis, 
until  the  given  place  comes  exactly  under  that  gra¬ 
duated  fide  of  the  brafen  meridian  on  which  the  de¬ 
grees  are  numbered  from  the  equator;  and  obferve 
what  degree  of  the  meridian  the  place  then  lies  under; 
which  is  its  latitude,  north  or  fouth,  as  the  place  is 
north  or  fouth  of  the  equator. 

The  globe  remaining  in  this  pofition,  the  degree  of 
the  equator,  which  is  under  the  brafen  meridian,  is 
the  longitudeof  the  place,  which  is  eaft  or  weft,  as  the 
place  lies  on  the  eaft  or  weft  fide  of  the  firft  meridian 
of  the  globe. — ‘All  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  America, 
is  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  meridian  of  London  ;  and 
the  greateft  part  of  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  together 
with  all  Afia,  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of  the  meridian  of 
London,  which  is  reckoned  the  firjl  meridian  of  the 
globe  by  the  Britifh  geographers  and  aftronomers. 

Prob.  II.  The  longitude  and  latitude  of  a  place  being 
given,  to  find  that  place  on  the  globe. — Look  for  the  gi¬ 
ven  longitude  in  the  equator  (counting  iteaftward  or 
weftward  from  the  firft  meridian,  as  it  is  mentioned  td 
be  eaft  or  weft  ;)  and  bringing  the  point  of  longitude 
in  the  equator  to  the  brafen  meridian,  on  that  fide 
which  is  above  the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon ;  then 
count  from  the  equator,  on  the  brafen  meridian,  to  the 
degree  of  the  given  latitude,  towards  the  north  or 
fouth  pole,  according  as  the  latitude  is  north  or  fouth  ; 
and  under  that  degree  of  latitude  on  the  meridian,  you 
will  have  the  place  required. 

Prob.  III.  To  find  the  difference  of  longitude ,  or 
difference  of  latitude,  between  any  fcwo  given  places. — 
Bring  each  of  thefe  places  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and 
fee  what  its  latitude  is  :  the  leffer  latitude  fubtrafted 
from  the  greater,  if  both  places  are  on  the  fame  fide 
of  the  equator,  or  both  latitudes  added  together  if 
they  are  on  different  fides  of  it,  is  the  difference  of  la¬ 
titude  required.  And  the  number  of  degrees  contain¬ 
ed  between  thefe  places,  reckoned  on  the  equator, 
when  they  are  brought  feparately  under  the  brafen 
meridian,  istheir  difference  of  longitude,  if  it  belcfs  than 
1 80  ;  but  if  more,  let  it  be  fubtradted  from  360,  and  the 
remainder  is  the  difference  of  longitude  required.  Or, 

Having  brought  one  of  the  places  to  the  brafen 
meridian,  and  fet  the  hour-index  to  XII,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  other  place  comes  to  the  brafen  meri¬ 
dian  ;  and  the  number  of  hours  and  parts  of  an  hour, 
paffed  over  by  the  index,  will  give  the  longitude  in  time; 
which  may  be  eafily  reduced  to  degrees,  by  allowing 
1 5  degrees  for  every  hour,  and  one  degree  for  every 
four  minutes. 

N.  B.  When  we  fpeak  of  bringing  any  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  it  is  the  graduated  fide  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  that  is  meant. 

Prob.  IV.  Any  place  being  given,  to  find  all  thofe 
places  that  have  the  fame  longitude  or  latitude  with  it. 
-—Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian  ;  then 
all  thofe  places  which  lie  under  that  fide  of  the  meri¬ 


dian,  from  pole  to  pole,  have  the  fame  longitude  with  Princi- 
the  given  place.  Turn  the  globe  round  its  axis ;  and  p_^s 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  the  fame  degree  ofpRAcTICl 

the  meridian  that  the  given  place  does,  have  the  fame - 

latitude  with  that  place. 

Since  all  latitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  equator, 
and  all  longitudes  are  reckoned  from  the  firft  meridian, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  which  is 
cut  by  the  firft  meridian,  has  neither  latitude  nor  lon¬ 
gitude. — The  greateft  latitude  is  90  degrees,  becaufe 
no  place  is  more  than  90  degrees  from  the  equator  : 

And  the  greateft  longitude  is  180  degrees,  becaufe 
no  place  is  more  than  1 80  degrees  from  the  firft  me¬ 
ridian. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  the  antceci,  periceci,  and  anti¬ 
podes,  of  any  given  place. — Bring  the  given  place  to 
the  brafen  meridian  ;  and  having  found  its  latitude, 
keep  the  globe  in  that  fituation,  and  count  the  fame 
number  of  degrees  of  latitude  from  the  equator  to¬ 
wards  the  contrary  pole ;  and  where  the  reckoning 
ends,  you  have  the  antceci.  of  the  given  place  upon  the 
globe.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  equator  have  no  anted. 

The  globe  remaining  in  the  fame  pofition,  fet  the 
hour-index  to  the  upper  XII  on  the  horary  circle,  and 
turn  the  globe  until  the  index  comes  to  the  lower  XII; 
then,  the  place  which  lies  under  the  meridian,  in  the 
fame  latitude  with  the  given  place,  is  the  pcriaeci  requi¬ 
red.  Thofe  who  live  at  the  poles  have  no  periceci. 

As  the  globe  now  Hands  (with  the  index  at  the  low¬ 
er  XII),  the  antipodes  of  the  given  place  will  be  under 
the  fame  point  of  the  brafen  meridian  where  its  ant¬ 
ceci  flood  before.  Every  place  upon  the  globe  has  its 
antipodes. 

Prob.  VI.  To  find  the  diftance  between  any  two 
places  on  the  globe. — Lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the 
quadrant  of  altitude  over  both  the  places,  and  count 
the  number  of  degrees  intercepted  between  them  on 
the  quadrant ;  then  multiply  thefe  degrees  by  60,  and 
the  produdt  will  give  the  diftance  in  geographical 
miles :  but  to  find  the  diftance  in  miles,  multiply  the 
degrees  by  694-,  and  the  produdt  will  be  the  number 
of  miles  required.  Or,  take  the  diftance  betwixt  any 
two  places  with  a  pair  of  compaffes,  and  apply  that 
extent  to  the  equator ;  the  number  of  degrees,  inter¬ 
cepted  between  the  points  of  the  compaffes,  is  the 
diftance  in  degrees  of  a  great  circle  ;  which  may  be 
reduced  either  to  geographical  miles,  or  to  Englifti 
miles,  as  above. 

Prob.  VII.  A  place  on  the  globe  being  given,  and 
its  diftance  from  any  other  place ,-  to  find  all  the  other 
places  upon  the  globe  which  are  at  the  fame  dijlanct 
from  the  given  place.  —  Bring  the  given  place  to  the  bra¬ 
fen  meridian,  and  fcrew  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to 
the  meridian  diredly  over  that  place  ;  th?n  keeping 
the  globe  in  that  pofition,  turn  the  quadrant  quite 
round  upon  it,  and  the  degree  of  the  quadrant  that 
touches  the  fecond  place  will  pafs  over  all  the  other 
places  which  are  equally  diftant  with  it  from  the  gi¬ 
ven  place. 

This  is  the  fame  as  if  one  foot  of  a  pair  of  compaf¬ 
fes  was  fet  in  the  given  place,  and  the  other  foot  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  fecond  place,  whofe  diftance  is  known  ^ 
for  if  the  compaffes  be  then  turned  round  the  firft 
place  as  a  centre,  the  moving  foot  will  go  over  all 
thofe  places  which  are  at  the  fame  diftance  with  the 
18  S  2  fecond 
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f-eco-nd  from  it. 

Prob.  VIII.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  be¬ 
ing  given,  to  find  all  thofe  places  -where  it  is  noon  at  that 
time. — -Bring  the  given  place  the  brafen  meridian,  and 
fet  the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  this  done,  turn  the 
globe  until  the  index  points  to  the  upper  XII,  and  then 
all  the  places  that  lie  under  the  brafen  meridian  have 
noon  at  that  time. 

N.  B.  The  upper  XII  always  (lands  for  noon ;  and 
when  the  bringing  of  anyplace  to  the  brafen  meridian 
is  mentioned,  the  fide  of  that  meridian  on  which  the 
degrees  are  reckoned  from  the  equator  is  meant,  un- 
lefs  the  contrary  fide  be  mentioned. 

Prob.  IX.  The  hour  of  the  day  at  any  place  being 
given,  to  find  what  o’clock  it  then  is  at  any  other  place. 
— Bring  the  given  place  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  index  to  the  given  hour ;  then  turn  the  globe,  un- 
t ill  the  place  where  the  hour  is  required  comes  to  the 
meridian,  and  the  index  will  point  out  the  hour  at 
that  place. 

Prob.  X.  To  find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and 
his  declination,  for  any  given  day  of  the  year. — Look 
on  the  horizon  for  the  given  day,  and  right  againfl  it 
you  have  the  degree  of  the  fign  in  which  the  fun  is  (or 
his  place)  on  that  day  at  noon.  Find  the  fame  degree 
of  that  fign  in  the  ecliptic  line  upon  the  globe,  and 
having  brought  it  to  the  brafen  meridian,  obferve  what 
degree  of  the  meridian  (lands  over  it ;  for  that  is  the 
fun’s  declination,  reckoned  from  the  equator. 

Prob.  XI.  The  day  of  the  month  being  given,  to  find 
all  thofe  places  of  the  earth  over  •which  the  fun  will  pafs 
vertically  on,  that  day. — Find  the  fun’s  place  in  the  e- 
cliptic  for  the  given  day,  and  having  brought  it  to 
the  brafen  meridian,  obferve  what  point  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  is  over  it-}  then,  turning  the  globe  round  ks  axis, 
all  thofe  places  which  pafs  under  that  point  of  the  me¬ 
ridian  are  the  places  required  ;  for  as  their  latitude  is 
equal,  in  degrees  and  part*  of  a  degree,  to  the  fun’s 
declination,  the  fun  mud  be  dire&ly  over-head  to  each 
of  them  at  its  refpe&ive  noon. 

Prob.  XII.  A  place  being  given  in  the  torrid  zone , 
to  find  thofe  two  days  of  the  year  on  •which  the  fun  Jhall 
be  vertical  to  that  place. — Bring  the  given  place  to  the 
brafen  meridian,  and  mark  the  degree  of  latitude  that 
is  exadlly  over  it  on  the  meridian  ;  then  turn  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  and  obferve  the  two  degrees  of  the  e- 
cliptic  which  pafs  exactly  under  that  degree  of  lati¬ 
tude:  lallly,  find  on  the  wooden  horizon,  the  two  days 
of  the  year  in  which  the  fan  is  in  thofe  degrees  of  the 
ecliptic,  and  they  are  the  days  required  :  for  on  them, 
and  none  elfe,  the  fun’s  delination  is  equal  to  the  la¬ 
titude  of  the  given  place ;  and  confequently,  he  will 
then  be  vertical  to  it  at  noon. 

Prob.  XIII.  To  find  all  thofe  places  of  the  north  fri¬ 
gid  zone,  where  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  confantly  with¬ 
out  Jetting,  on  any  given  day,  from  the  2  if  of  March 
to  the  2  $d  of  September. — On  thefe  two  days,  the  fun 
is  in  the  equinodlial,  and  enlightens  the  globe  exaftly 
from  poie  to  pole  :  therefore,  as  the  earth  turns  round 
its  axis,  which  terminates  in  the  poles,  every  place 
upon  it  will  go  equally  through  the  light  and  the  dark, 
and  fo  make  the  day  and  night  equal  to  all  places  of  the 
earth.  But  as  the  fun  declines  from  the  equator,  to¬ 
wards  either  pole,  he  will  (hine  juft  as  many  degrees 
round  that  pole,  as  are  equal  to  his  declination  from 


the  equator :  fo  that  no  place  within  that  diftance  of  Prik< 
the  pole  will  then  go  through  any  part  of  the  dark, 
and  confequently  the  fun  will  not  fet  to  it.  Now,  as  pR 

the  fun’s  declination  is  northward,  from  the  2 id  of _ 

March  to  the  23d  of  September,  he  mud  conftantly 
(hine  round  the  north  pole  all  that  time  ;  and  on  the 
day  that  he  is  in  the  northern  tropic,  he  (hines  upon 
the  whole  north  frigid  zone  ;  fo  that  no  place  within 
the  north  polar  circle  goes  through  any  part  of  the 
dark  on  that  day.  Therefore, 

Having  brought  the  fun’s  place  for  the  given  day  to 
the  brafen  meridian,  and  found  his  declination  (by 
Prob.  IX.)  count  as  many  degrees  on  the  meridian, 
from  the  north  pole,  as  are  equal  to  the  fun’s  declina¬ 
tion  from  the  equator,  and  mark  that  degree  from  the 
pole  where  the  reckoning  ends  :  then  turning  the  globe 
round  its  axis,  obferve  what  places  in  the  north  frigid 
zone  pafs  direftly  under  that  mark;  for  they  are  the 
places  required. 

The  like  may  be  done  for  the  Couth  frigid  zone, 
from  the  23d  of  September  to  the  2  t(l  of  Mancb,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  the  fun  (hines  conftantly  on  the  fouth 
pole. 

Prob.  XIV.  To  find  the  place  over  which  the  fun  is 
vertical  at  any  hour  of  a  given  day.' — Having  found 
the  fun’s  declination  for  the  given  day  (by  Prob.  X.) 
mark  it  with  a  chalk  on  the  brazen  meridian :  then 
bring  the  place  where  you  are  (fuppofe  Edinburgh) 
to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given 
hour;  which  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until 
the  index  points  to  XII  at  noon;  and  the  place  on 
the  globe,  which  is  then  direftly  under  the  point  of 
the  Con’s  declination  marked  upon  the  meridian,  has 
the  fun  that  moment  in  the  zenith,  or  direftly  over 
head. 

Prob.  XV.  The  day  and  hour  of  a  lunar  eclipfe  be¬ 
ing  given  ;  to  find  all  thofe  places  of  the  earth  to  which  it 
will  be  vifible.— The  moon  is  never  eclipfed  but  when 
file  is  full,  and  fo  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the  fun,  that  the 
earth’s  fhadow  falls  upon  her.  Therefore,  whatever 
place  of  the  earth  the  fun  is  vertical  to  at  that  time, 
the  moon  mud  be  vertical  to  the  antipodes  of  that 
place:  fo  that  the  fun  will  be  then  vifible  to  one  half 
of  the  earth,  and  the  moon  to  the  other. 

Find  the  place  to  which  the  fun  is  vertical  at  the 
given  hour  (by  Prob.  XIV.)  elevate  the  pole  to  the 
latitude  of  that  place,  and  bring  the  place  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  brazen  meridian,  as  in  the  former  problem : 
then,  as  the  fun  will  be  vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  of  the 
globe  which  are  above  the  horizon,  the  moon  will  be 
vifible  to  all  thofe  parts  which  are  below  it,  at  the  time 
of  her  greateft  obfcuration. 

Prob.  XVI.  To  rettify  the  globe  for  the  latitude » 
the  zenith ,  and  the  fun’s  place. — Find  the  latitude  of 
the  place,  (by  Prob.  I.)  and  if  the  place  be  in  the 
northern  hemifphere,  raife  the  north  pole  above  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon,  as  many  degrees  (counted 
from  the  pole  upon  the  brazen  meridian)  as  are  equal 
to  the  latitude  of  the  place.  If  the  place  be  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere,  raife  the  fouth  pole  above  the 
fouth  point  of  the  horizon  as  many  degrees  as  are 
equal  to  the  latitude.  Then,  turn  the  globe  till  the 
place  comes  under  its  latitude  on  the  brafen  meridian, 
and  fallen  the  quadrant  of  altitude  fo,  that  the  cham¬ 
fered  edge  of  its  nut  (which  is  even  with  the  gradu- 
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nisei-  ated  edge)  may  be  joined  to  the  zenith,,  or  point  of 
ples  latitude.  This  done,  bring  the  fun's  place  in  the  eclip- 
a,ul  tic  for  the  given  day  {found  by  Prob.  X.)  to  the  gra- 
kactice  jua ted  fide  of  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet  the  hour- 
index  to  XII  at  noon,  which  is  the  uppermoft  XII  on 
the  hour-circle;;  and  the  globe  will  be  re&ified. 

Prob.  XVII.  The  latitude  of  any  place,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  664  degrees,  and  the  day  of  the  month.  Icing  given; 
to  find  the  time  of  fun  rifing  and  fetting,  and  confe - 
quently  the  length  of  the,  day  and.  night. — Having  rec¬ 
tified  the  globe  for  the  latitude,  and  for  the  fun's 
place  on  the  given  day  {as  directed  in  the  .preceding 
problem),  bring  the  furi’s  place  in  the:  elliptic  to  the 
eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  hour-index  wQl 
firew  the  .time  offun- rifing;  then  turn  the  globe  on  its 
axis,  until  the  fun's  place  comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  tftiew' the  time  of  fun- 
fettrng.  . 

The  houif  of  fun-fetiting  doubled,. gives  the  length 
of  the  day;  and  the  hour  of  fan-riling  doubled,  gives 
the  length  df  the  night. 

Prob.  XVIII.  The  latitude  of  any  .place,  and  t!>e 
■day  of  the  ’month,  being  given  ;  .to  find  when,  the  morning 
twilight  begins,  and  the  evening  twilight  ends ,  at  that 
place. -rr- This  problem  is  often  limited:  .for,  when  the 
fun/doesnot  go  iK  degrees  bdlow  the  horizon,  the 
twilight  e*MJtinues  the  whole  night;  and  for  feveral 
nights  together  in  fummer,  between  49  and  664-  de¬ 
grees  of  latitude;  and  the  nearer  to  663-,  the  greater 
is  the  number  of  thefe  nights.  But  when  it  does  be¬ 
gin  and  end,  the  following  method  will  /hew  the  time 
for  any  given  day. 

Rectify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  fun’s  place  in  the 
ecliptic  to  the  eaftern  fide  off  the  horizon;  then  mark 
-with  a  chalk  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which  is  in  the 
‘weftern  fide  of  the  Horizon,  it  being  the  point  oppo¬ 
site  to  the  fun’s  place  :  this  done,  lay  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  faid  point,  and  turn  the  globe  eaft- 
ward,  keeping  the  quadrant  at  the  chalk  mark,  until 
it  is  juft  18  degrees  high  on  the  quadrant ;  and  the 
index  will  point  out  the  time  when  the  morning  twi¬ 
light  begins:  for  the  fun’s  place  will  then  be  18  de¬ 
grees  below  the  eailern  fide  of  the  horizon.  To  find 
the  time  when  the  evening  twilight  ends,  bring  the 
fun’s  place  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon;  and  the 
point  oppoiite  to  it,  which  was  marked  with  the  chalk, 
will  be  rifing  in  the  eaft :  then,  bring  the  quadrant 
over  that  point,  and  keeping  it  thereon,  turn  the  globe 
weft  ward,  unt  il  the  faid  point  be  18  degrees  above 
the  horizon  on  the  quadrant,  and  .the  index  will  (hew 
the  time  when  the  evening  twilight  ends;  the  fun's 
place  being  then  1 8  degrees  below  the  weftern  fide  of 
the  horizon. 

Prob.  XIX.  To  find  on  what  day  of  the  year  the 
fun  begins  to  Jhine  conftantly  without  fetting,  on  any 
given  plate  in  the  north  frigid  zone;  and  how  long  he 
continues  to  do  fp — Reftify  the  globe  to  the  latitude 
of  the  place,  and  turn  it  about  until  fome  point  of  the 
ecliptic,  between  Aries  and  Caffccr,  coincides  with  the 
north  point  of  the  horizon  where  the  brazen  meridian 
cuts  it;  then  find,  on  the  wooden  horizon,  what  day  of 
the  year  the  fun  is  in  that  point  of  the  ecliptic;  for  that  is 
the  day  on  which  the  fun  begins  to  fhine  conftantly  on 
the  given  place,  without  letting.  This  done,  turn 
the  globe,  until  fora  point  of  the  ecliptic,  between 
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Cancer  and  Libra,  coincides  with  the  north  point  of  the  Pxinci- 
horizon,  where  the  brazen  meridian  cuts  it;  and  find,  p“d 
on  the  wooden  horizon,  on  what  day  the  fun  is  in  that  Practice 

point  of  the  ecliptic ;  which  is  the  day  that  the  fun - 

leaves  off  conftantly  Aiming  on  the  faid  place,  and 
rifes  and  fets  to  it  as  to  other  places  on  the  globe. 

The  number  of  natural  days,  or  complete  revolutions 
of  the  fun  about  the  earth,  between  the  two  days  above 
found.  Is  the  time  that  the  fun  keeps  conftantly  above 
the  horizon  without  fetting :  for  all  that  portion  of 
the  ecliptic,  which  lies  between  the  two  points  which 
interfefl  the  horizon  in  the  very  north,  never  fets  be¬ 
low  it;  and  there  is  juft  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part 
of  the  ecliptic  that  never  rifes :  therefore,  the  fun  will 
keep  as  long  conftantly  below  the  horizon  in  winter,  as 
above  it  in  fummer. 

Prob.  XX.  To  find  in  what  latitude  the  fun  f lines 
conjlantly  without  fetting,  for  any  length  of  time  left 
than  1824  of  our  days  and  nights . — Find  a  point  in  the 
ecliptic  half  as  many  degrees  from  the  beginning  of 
Cancer  (either  toward  Aries  or  Libra)  as  there  are  na¬ 
tural  days  in  the  time  given;  and  bring  that  point  to 
the  north  fide  of  the  brazen  meridian,  on  which  the 
degrees  are  numbered  from  the  pole  towards  the  equa¬ 
tor;  then,  keep  the  globe  from  turning  on  its  axis, 

•and  Aide  the  meridian  up  or  down  until  the  forefaid 
point  ;of  the  ecliptic,  comes  to  the  north  point  of  the 
horizon,  and  then  the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  be 
equal  to  the  latitude  required. 

Prob.  XXI.  The  latitude  of  a  place,  not  exceeding 
664-  degrees,  and  the  day  of  the  month,  being  given;  to 
find  the  fun’s  amplitude  or  point  of  the  compafs  on  which 
he  rifes  or  fets. — Re&ify  the  globe,  and  bring  the  fun’>s 
place  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon  ;  then  obferve 
what  point  of  the  Compafs  on  the  horizon  ftand9  right 
againft  the  fun’s  place,  for  that  is  his  amplitude  at  ri- 
fing.  This  done,  turn  the  globe  weftward,  until  the 
fun’s  place  comes  to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon, 
and  it  will  out  the  point  of  his  amplitude  at  fetting. 

Or,  you  may  count  the  rifing  amplitude  in  degrees, 
from  the  eaft  point  of  the  horizon,  to  that  point  where 
the  fun’s  place  cuts  it  ;  and  the  fetting  amplitude, 
from  the  weft  point  of  the  horizon,  to  the  fun’s  place 
at  fetting. 

Prob.  XXII.  The  latitude,  the  fun's  place,  and  his 
altitude,  being  given  ;  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  and 
the  fun's  azimuth ,  or  number  of  degrees  that  he  is  di - 
Jl  ant  from  the  meridian. — Reftify  the  globe,  and  bring 
the  fun’s  place  to  the  given  height  upon  the  quadrant 
of  altitude ;  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  if  the 
time  be  in  the  forenoon  ;  or  the  weftern  fide,  if  it  be 
ih  the  afternoon;  then  the 'index  will  fhew  the  hour  ; 
and  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  horizon,  intercepted 
between  the  quadrant  of  altitude  and  the  fouth  point, 
will  be  the  fun’s  true  azimuth  at  that  time. 

Prob.  XXIII.  The  latitude,  hour  of  the  day,  and 
the  fun’s  place,  being  given ;  to  find  the  fun’s  altitude  and 
azimuth. — Reftify  the  globe,  and  turn  it  until  the  in¬ 
dex  points  to  the  given  hour;  then  lay  the  quadrant  of 
altitude  over  the  fun’s  place  in  the  ecliptic,  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  quadrant  cut  by  the  fun’s  place  is  his  alti¬ 
tude  at  that  time  above  the  horizon  ;  and  the  degree 
of  the  horizon  cut  by  the  quadrant  is  the  fun’s  azimuth, 
reckoned  from  the  fouth. 

Prob,  XXIV.  The  latitude,  the  fun’s  altitude,  and 
bis 
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Princi-  bis  azimuth  being  given ;  to  find  his  place  in  the  ecliptic , 
PL  F- s  the  day  of  the  month ,  and  hour  of  the  day ,  though  they 

Practice  had  aI1  ieett  — Rectify ^ the  globe  for  the  latitude 

_ _ and  zenith,  and  fet  the  quadrant  of  altitude  to  the  given 

azimuth  in  the  horizon  ;  keeping  it  there,  turn  the 
globe  on  its  axis  until  the  ecliptic  cuts  the  quadrant 
in  the  given  altitude:  that  point  of  the  ecliptic  which 
cuts  the  quadrant  there,  will  be  the  fun’s  place  ;  and 
the  day  of  the  month  anfwering  thereto,  will  be  found 
over  the  like  place  of  the  fun  on  the  wooden  horizon. 
Keep  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  that  pofition ;  and, 
having  brought  the  fun’s  place  to  the  brazen  meridian, 
and  the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon,  turn  back  the 
globe,  until  the  fun’s  place  cuts  the  quadrant  of  alti¬ 
tude  again,  and  the  index  will  ftiew  the  hour. 

Any  two  points  of  the  ecliptic,  which  are  equi- 
diftant  from  the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  of  Capri¬ 
corn,  will  have  the  fame  altitude  and  azimuth  at  the 
fame  hour,  though  the  months  be  different ;  and  there¬ 
fore  it  requires  fome  care  in  this  problem,  not  to  mif- 
take  both  the  month  and  the  day  of  the  month  :  to 
avoid  which,  obferve,  that  from  the  20th  of  March 
to  the  2  1  ft  of  June,  that  part  of  the  ecliptic  which  is 
between  the  beginning  of  Aries  and  beginning  of 
Cancer  is  to  .be  ufed ;  from  the  21ft  of  June  to  the 
23d  of  September,  between  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
and  beginning  of  Libra  ;  from  the  23d  of  ^September 
.to  the  2 1  ft  of  December,  between  the  beginning  of 
Libra  and  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  ;  and  from  the 
~2i ft  of  December  to  the  20th  of  March,  between 
the  beginning  of  Capricorn  and  beginning  of  Aries. 
And  as  one  can  never  be  at  a  lofs  to  know  in  what 
.quarter  of  the  year  he  takes  the  fun’s  altitude  and 
azimuth,  the  above  caution  with  regard  to  the  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  ecliptic  will  keep  him  right  as  to  the  month 
and  day  thereof. 

.Prob.  XXV.  To  find  the  length  of  the  longejl  day 
at  any  given  place. — If  the  place  be  on  the  north  fide 
of  the  equator  (find  its  latitude  by  Prob.  I.)  and  ele¬ 
vate  the  north  pole  to  that  latitude  ;  then,  bring  the 
beginning  of  Cancer  to  the  brazen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon.  But  if  the  given 
place  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  equator,  elevate  the 
fouth  pole  to  its  latitude,  and  bring  the  beginning  of 
Capricorn  to  the  brafs  meridian,  and  the  hour-index 
to  XII.  This  done,  turn  the  globe  weftward,  until 
the  beginning  of  Cancer  or  Capricorn  (as  the  latitude 
is  north  or  fouth)  comes  to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  in¬ 
dex  will  then  point  out  the  time  of  fun-fetting,  for  it 
will  have  gone  over  all  the  afternoon  hours,  between  mid¬ 
day  and  fun-fet ;  which  length  of  time  being  doubled, 
will  give  the  whole  length  of  the  day  from  fun-riling 
to  fun-fetting.  For,  in  all  latitudes,  the  fun  rifes  as 
long  before  inid-day,  as  he  fets  after  it. 

Prob.  XXVI.  To  find  in  what  latitude  the  longejl 
day  is ,  of  any  given  length ,  lefs  than  24  hours.—- If 
the  latitude  be  north,  bring  the  beginning  of  Cancer 
to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  elevate  the  north  pole  to 
about  66|  degrees  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth, 
bring  the  beginning  of  Capricorn  to  the  meridian, 
and  elevate  the  fouth  pole  to  about  66?  degrees  ;  be- 
caufe  the  longeft  day  in  north  latitude  is,  when  the 
fun  is  in  the  tirft  point  of  Cancer;  and  in  fouth  latitude, 
when  he  is  in  the  firft  point  of  Capricorn.  Then  fet  the 
hour-index  to  XII  at  noon,  and  turn  the  globe  weft- 
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ward,  until  the  index  points  at  half  the  number  ofPRincd 
hours  given  ;  which  done,  keep  the  globe  from  turn-  PLES 
ing  on  its  axis,  and  Aide  the  meridian  down  in  the  pr^ctJ* 
notches,  until  the  aforefaid  point  of  the  ecliptic  (viz.  ■ .  .  ■#. 

Cancer  or  Capricorn)  comes  to  the  horizon;  then, 
the  elevation  of  the  pole  will  be  equal  to  the  latitude 
required. 

Prob,  XXVII.  The  latitude  of  any  place ,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  66?  degrees,  being  given  ;  to  find  in  what  cli-  | 

mate,  the  place  is.—  Find  the  length  of  the  longeft  day  | 

at  the  given  place,  by  Prob.  XXV.  and  whatever  be 
the  number  of  hours  whereby  it  exceedeth  twelve, 
double  that  number,  and  the  fum  will  give  the  climate 
in  which  the  place  is. 

Prob.  XXVIII..  The  latitude,  and- the  day  of  the 
month,  being  given  {  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day  when  | 

the  fun  Jhines.-±St\.  the  wooden  horizon  truly  level, 
and  the  brafen  meridian  due  north  and  fouth  by  a  ma- 
riner’is  .compafs ;  then;  having  reflified  the  globe, 
ftick  a  fmall  fewing-needle  into  the  fun’s  place  in 
the  ecliptic,  perpendicular  to  that  part  of  the  furface  1 

of  the  globe :  this  done,  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis, 
until  the  needle.comes  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  fet 
the  hour-index  to  XII  at  noon  ;  then,  turn  the  globe 
on  its  axis,  until  the  needle .  points  exa&ly  towards 
the  fun  (which  it  will  do  when  it  calls  no  fhadow  on 
ithe  globe),  and  the  index  will  fttew  the  hour  of  the 
day. 

4.  The  Ufe  of  the  Celejlial  Globe.  ^  1 

Having  done  for  the  prefent  with  the  terreftrial  How  tojj# 
globe,  we  lhall  proceed  to  the  ufe  of  the  celeftial  ;  t!,e  celefls 
firft  premifing,  that  as  the  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  Slobe* 
polar-circles,  horizon,  and  brafen  meridian,  are  ex- 
aftly  alike  on  b6th  globes,  all  the  former  problems 
concerning  the  fun  are  folyed  the  fame  way  by  both 
globes.  The  method  alfo'of  rectifying  the  celeftial  globe 
is  the  fame  as  rectifying  the  terreftrial.  N.  B.  The 
fun’s  place  for  any  day  of  the  year  Hands  direCtly 
over  that  day  on  the  horizon  of  the  celeftial  globe,  as 
it  does  on  that  day  of  the  terreftrial. 

.The  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  ftars,  or  of  all  Latitude!) 
other  celeftial  phenomena,  are  reckoneddn  a  very  dif-  and  long|| 
ferent  manner  from  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  places  tude  of  «f: 
on  the  earth  :  for  all  terreftrial  latitudes  are  reckoned 
from  the  equator  ;  and  longitudes  from  the  meridian 
of  fome  remarkable  place,  as  of  London  by  the  Bri- 
tifti,  and  of  Paris  by  the  French.  But  the  aftrono- 
mersof  all  nations  agree  in  reckoning  the  latitudes  of 
the  moon,  ftars,  planets,  and  comets,  from  the  eclipv- 
tic  ;  and  their  longitudes  from  the  equinoctial  colure, 
in  that  femi-circle  of  it  which  cuts  the  ecliptic  at  the 
beginning  of  Aries  ;  and  thence  eaft  ward,  quite  round, 
to  the  fame  femi-circle  again.  Confequently  thofe 
ftars  which  lie  between  the  equinoctial  and  the  north¬ 
ern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  north  declination  and 
fouth  latitude  ;  thofe  which  lie  between  the  equinoc¬ 
tial  and  the  fouthern  half  of  the  ecliptic,  have  fouth 
declination  and  north  latitude  ;  and  all  thofe  which 
lie  between  the  tropics  and  poles,  have  their  declina¬ 
tions  and  latitudes  of  the  fame  denomination. 

There  are  fix  great  circles  on  the  celeftial  globe, 
which  cut  the  ecliptic  perpendicularly,  and  meet  in 
two  oppofite  points  in  the  polar  circles ;  which  points 
are  each  ninety  degrees  from  the.  ecliptic,  and  are  cal¬ 
led  I 
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•rinci-  Jed  its  poles.  Thefe  polar  points  divide  thofe  circles 
ples  ;nt0  1 2  femicircles  ;  which  cut  the  ecliptic  at  the  be¬ 
ginnings  of  the  twelve  figns.  They  refemble  fo  ma¬ 
ny  meridians  on  the  terreftrial  globe  :  and  as  all  places 
which  lie  under  any  particular  meridian-femicircle  on 
that  globe,  have  the  fame  longitude ;  fo  all  thofe 
points  of  the  heaven,  through  which  any  of  the  above 
femicircles  are  drawn,  have  the  fame  longitude. — And 
as  the  greateft  latitudes  on  the  earth  are  at  the  north 
and  fouth  poles  of  the  earth,  fo  the  greateft  latitudes 
in  the  heaven  are  at  the  north  and  fouth  poles  of  the 
ecliptic. 

For  the  divifion  of  the  ftars  into  conftellations,  &c. 
fee  Astronomy,  n°  203.  206. 

Prob.  I.  To  find  the  right  afeenfion  and  declination 
of  the  fun ,  or  any  fixed  far. —  Bring  the  fun’s  place  in 
the  ecliptic  to  the  brafen  meridian  :  then  that  degree 
in  the  equinoctial  which  is~cut  by  the  meridian,  is  the 
fun’s  right  afeenfion  ;  and  that  degree  of  the  meridian 
which  is  over  the  fun’s  place,  is  his  declination.  Bring 
any  fixed  ftarto  the  meridian,  and  its  right  afeenfion 
will  be  cut  by  the  meridian  in  the  equinoctial ;  and  the 
degree  of  the  meridian  that  (lands  over  it,  is  its  de¬ 
clination. 

So  that  right  afeenfion  and  declination,  on  the  ce- 
leftial  globe,  are  found  in  the  fame  manner  as  longi¬ 
tude  and  latitude  on  the  terreftrial. 

Prob.  II.  To  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  any 
far.—\i  the  given  ftar  be  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  of  al¬ 
titude  on  the  north  pole  of  the  ecliptic,  where  .the 
twelve  femicircles  meet,  which  divide  the  ecliptic  into 
the  12  figns  5  but  if  the  ftar  be  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
ecliptic,  place  the  90th  degree  of  the  quadrant  on 
the  fouth  pole  of  the  ecliptic :  keeping  the  90th  de¬ 
gree  of  the  quadrant  on  the  proper  pole,  turn  the  qua¬ 
drant  about,  until  its  graduated  edge  cuts  the  ftar : 
then,  the  number  of  degrees  in  the  quadrant,  be¬ 
tween  the  ecliptic  and  the  ftar,  is  its  latitude  ;  and 
the  degree  of  the  ecliptic,  cut  by  the  quadrant,  is  the 
ftar’s  longitude,  reckoned  according  to  the  fign  in 
which  the  quadrant  then  is. 

Prob.  III.  To  reprefent  the  face  of  the  farry  fir¬ 
mament,  as  feen  from  any  given  place  of  the  earth,  at 
any  hour  of  the  night. — Rectify  the  celefttal  globe  for 
the  given  latitude,  the  zenith,  and  fun’s  place,  in  eve¬ 
ry  refpeCt,  as  taught  by  the  XVIth  problem  for  the 
terreftrial ;  and  turn  it  about,  until  the  index  points 
to  the  given  hour  :  then,  the  upper  hemifphere  of  the 
globe  will  reprefent  the  vifible  half  of  the  heaven  for 
that  time;  all  the  ftars  upon  the  globe  being  then  in 
fuch  fituations,  as  exactly  correfpond  to  thofe  in  the 
heaven.  And  if  the  globe  be  placed  duly  north  and 
fouth,  by  means  of  a  fmall  fea-compafs,  every  ftar  in 
the  globe  will  point  toward  the  like  ftar  in  the  hea¬ 
ven:  by  which  means,  the  conftellations  and  remar¬ 
kable  ftars  may  be  eafily  known.  All  thofe  ftars 
which  are  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  are  then 
rifing  in  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  heaven;  all  in  the 
weftern,  are  fetting  in  the  weftern  fide ;  and  all  thofe 
under  the  upper  part  of  the  brafen  meridian,  between 
the  fouth  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  north  pole,  are 
at  their  greateft  altitude,  if  the  latitude  of  the  place  be 
north  ;  but  if  the  latitude  be  fouth,  thofe  ftars  which 
lie  under  the  upper  part  of  the  meridian,  between  the 
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north  point  of  the  horizon  and  the  fouth  pole,  are  at  Princi- 
their  greateft  altitude.  PLjS 

Prob.  IV.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  and  day  c/Vractici 

the  month,  being  given ;  to  find  the  time  unhen  any - 

known  far  until  rife,  or  be  upon  the  meridian,  or  ft. 

—  Having  rectified  the  globe,  turn  it  about  until  the 
given  ftar  comes  to  the  eaftern  fide  of  the  horizon, 
and  the  index  will  (hew  the  time  of  the  ftar’s  rifing  ; 
then  turn  the  globe  weftward,  and  when  the  ftar 
comes  to  the  brafen  meridian,  the  index  will  (hew  the 
time  of  the  ftar’s  coming  to  the  meridian  of  your  - 
place  ;  laftly,  turn  on,  until  the  ftar  comes  to  the 
weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  and  the  index  will  (hew 
the  time  of  the  ftar’s  fetting.  N.  B.  In  northern  la¬ 
titudes,  thofe  ftars  which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the 
north  pole  than  the  quantity  of  its  elevation  above 
the  north  point  of  the  horizon,  never  fet ;  and  thofe 
which  are  lefs  diftant  from  the  fouth  pole  than  the 
number  of  degrees  by  which  it  isdepreffed  below  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  never  rife  :  and  vice  verfa  in  fouthern  latitudes. 

Prob.  V.  To  find  at  unhat  time  of  the  year  a  given 
far  unill  be  upon  the  meridian,  at  a  given  hour  of  the 
night.  —  Bring  the  given  ftar  to  the  upper  femicircle 
of  the  brafs  meridian,  and  fet  the  index  to  the  given 
hour ;  then  turn  the  globe,  until  the  index  points  to 
XII  at  noon,  and  the  upper  femicircle  of  the  meri¬ 
dian  will  then  cut  tne  turf's  piacc,  amwering  to  tne 
day  of  the  year  fought ;  which  day  may  be  eafily 
found  againft  the  like  place  of  the  fun  among  the 
figns  on  the  wooden  horizon. 

Prob.  VI.  The  latitude,  day  of  the  month,  and  azi¬ 
muth  of  any  knounn  far,  being  given',  to  find  the  hour 
of  the  night. — Having  rectified  the  globe  for  the  lati¬ 
tude,  zenith,  and  fun’s  place,  lay  the  quadrant  of  al¬ 
titude  to  the  given  degree  of  azimuth  in  the  horizon : 
then  turn  the  globe  on  its  axis,  until  the  ftar  comes  to 
the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  ;  and  when  it 
does,  the  index- will  point  out  the  hour  of  the  night. 

Prob.  VII.  The  latitude  of  the  place,  the  day  of 
the  month,  and  altitude  of  any  knounn  far,  being given  ; 
to  find  the  hour  of  the  night. — ReCtify  the  globe  as  in- 
the  former  problem,  guefs  at  the  hour  of  the  night, 
and  turn  the  globe  until  the  index  points  at  the  iup- 
pofed  hour  :  then  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  qua¬ 
drant  of  altitude  over  the  known  ftar;  and  if  the  de¬ 
gree  of  the  ftar’s  height  in  the  quadrant  upon  the 
globe  anfwers  exaCtly  to  the  degree  of  the  ftar’s  ob- 
ferved  altitude  in  the  heaven,  you  have  guefied  exaCtly  : 
but  if  the  ftar  on  the  globe  is  higher  or  lower  than 
it  was  obferved  to  be  in  the  heaven,  turn  the  globe 
backwards  or  forewards,  keeping  the  edge  of  the  qua¬ 
drant  upon  the  ftar,  until  its  centre  comes  to  the  ob¬ 
ferved  altitude  in  the  quadrant;  and  then  the  index 
will  (hew  the  true  time  of  the  night. 

Prob.  VIII.  An  eafy  method  for  finding  the  hour  of 
the  night  by  any  tuno  knounn  fare,  uuithout  knowing  ei¬ 
ther  their  altitude  or  azimuth  ;  and  then,  of  finding  both 
their  altitude  and  azimuth,  and  thereby  the  true  meri¬ 
dian. — Tie  one  end  of  a  thread  to  a  common  raulket- 
bullet ;  and,  having  rectified  the  globe  as  above,  hold 
the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  your  hand,  and  carry  it 
flowly  round  betwixt  your  eye  and  the  (tarry  heaven, 
until  you  find  it  cuts  any  two  known  ftars  at  once. 

Then  gueffing  at  the  hour  of  the  night,  turn  the  globe- 
until  the  index  points  to  that  time  in  the  hour-circle  ;■ 
which  1 
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which  done,  lay  the  graduated  edge  of  the  quadrant  or  as  is  neeeffary  to  anfwer  any  common  purpofe.  The  Paine  ' 
over  any  one  ot  thefe  two  ftars  on  the  globe,  which  circles  drawn  round  the  centre  at  the  diftance  of  ii£  PI*E'l 
the  thread  cut  in  the  heaven.  If  the  faid  edge  of  the  each,  fhew  the  point  of  the  compafs  on  which  the  fun 


Solution  of 
fcveral  pro¬ 
blem  t  by  an 
analemma. 


quadrant  cuts  the  other  ftar  alfo,  you  have  gueffedthe  rifes  and  fets,  and  on  what  point  the  twilight  begins 
time  exactly  ;  but  if  it  does  not,  turn  the  globe  (low-  and  ends. 

ly  backwards  or  forwards,  until  the  quadrant  (kept  up-  In  order  to  make  ufe  of  this  analemma,  it  is  only 
on  either  ftar)  cuts  them  both  through  their  centres:  neeeffary  to  conlider,  that,  when  the  latitude  of  the 
and  then,  the  index  will  point  out  the  exa&  time  of  place  and  the  fun’s  declination  are  both  north  or  both, 
the  night ;  the  degree  of  the  horizon,  cut  by  the  qua-  fouth,  the  fun  rifes  before  fix  o’clock,  between  the  eaft 
drant,  will  be  the  true  azimuth  of  both  thefe  ftars  from  and  the  elevated  pole  ;  that  is,  to  wards  the  north,  if 
the  fouth  ;  and  the  ftars  themfelves  will  cut  their  true  the  latitude  and  declination  are  north  ;  or  towards  the 
altitudes  in  the  quadrant.  At  which  moment,  if  a  fouth,  if  the  latitude  and  declination  are  fouth.  Let  us 
common  azimuth-compafs  be  fo  fet  upon  a  floor  or  le-  now  fuppofe  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  of  the  fun’s 
vel  pavement,  that  thefe  ftars  in  the  heaven  may  have  riling  andfetting,  the  length  of  the  days  and  nights,  the 
the  fame  bearing  upon  it  (allowing  for  the  variation  of  time  when  the  twilight  begins  and  ends,  and  what  point 
the  needle)  as  the  quadrant  of  altitude  has  in  the  of  the  horizon  the  lun  rifes  and  fets  on,  for  the  Lizard 
wooden  horizon  of  the  globe,  a  thread  extended  over  point  in  England,  Frankfort  in  Germany,  or  Abbeville 
the  north  and  fouth  points  of  that  compafs  will  be  di-  in  France,  on  the  30th  of  April.  The  latitude  of  thefe 
redlly  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian  :  and  if  a  line  be  places  by  the  maps  will  be  found  nearly  5c0  north, 
drawn  upon  the  floor  or  pavement,  along  thecourfe  of  Place  the  moveable  index  fo  that  its  point  may  touch 
the  thread,  and  an  upright  wire  be  placed  in  the  fouth-  5 o°  on  the  quadrant  of  north  latitude  in  the  figure  ; 
moft  end  of  the  line,  the  lhadow  of  the  wire  will  fall  then  obferve  where  its  edge  cuts  the  parallel  line  on 
upon  that  line,  when  the  fun  is  on  the  meridian,  and  which  April  30th  is  wrote.  From  this  reckon  the 

fliines  upon  the  pavement.  hour-lines  towards  the  centre,  and  you  will  find  that 

Prob.  IX.  To  find  the  place  of  the  moon ,  or  of  any  the  parallel-line  is  cut  by  the  index  nearly  at  the  di- 
planet  ;  and  thereby  to  Jhenv  the  time  of  its  riftngfjuth-  fiance  of  one  hour  and  15  minutes.  So  the  fuu  rifes  at 
■  a.  — I-  »— 1 — >•  Wearer's  ephe-  one  hour  fifteen  minutes  before  fix,  or  45  minutes 
meris  the  geocentric  place  of  the  moon  or  planet  in  the  after  four  in  the  morning,  and  fets  15  minutes  after 
ecliptic,  for  the  given  day  of  the  month ;  and,  accord-  feven  in  the  evening.  The  length  of  the  day  is 

ing  to  its  longitude  and  latitude,  as  (hewn  by  the  ephe-  14  hours  30  minutes.  Obferve  how  far  the  interfec- 

meris,  mark  the  fame  with  a  chalk  upon  the  globe,  tion  of  the  edge  of  the  index  with  the  parallel  of 
Then,  having  re&ified  the  globe,  turn  it  round  its  April  30th  is  diftant  from  any  of  the  concentric  circles} 
axis  weftward;  and  as  the  faid  mark  comes  to  the  ea-  which  you  will  find  to  be  a  little  beyond  that  marked 
ftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  to  the  brafen  meridian,  and  t<wo points  of  the compafs;  3nd  this  (hews,  that  on  tlie30th 
to  the  weftern  fide  of  the  horizon,  the  index  will  fhew  of  April  the  fun  rifes  two  points  and  fomewhat  more 
at  what  time  the  planet  rifes,  comes  to  the  meridian,  and  from  the  eaft  towards  the  north,  or  a  little  to  the 

fets,  in  the  fame  manner  as  it  would  do  for  a  fixed  ftar.  northward  of  E.  N.  E.  and  fets  a  little  to  the  north- 

For  an  explanation  of  the  harveft-moons  by  a  globe,  ward  of  W.  N.  W.  To  find  the  beginning  and  end- 

fee  Astronomy,  n°  168.  ing  of  twilight,  take  from  the  graduated  arch  of  the 

For  the  defeription  and  ufe  of  a  planetary  globe,  fee  circle  174  degrees  with  a  pair  of  compafles;  move  one 
Astronomy,  n°  320.  foot  of  the  compafles  extended  to  this  diftance  along 

For  the  equation  of  time,  fee  Astronomy,  n°  181.  the  parallel  for  the  30th  of  April,  till  the  other  juft 

touches  the  edge  of  the  index,  which  muft  ftill  point 
Most  of  the  above  problems  may  alfo  be  performed  at  50.  The  place  where  the  other  foot  refts  on  the 
by  means  of  accurate  maps ;  but  this  requires  a  great  parallel  of  April  30th,  then  denotes  the  number  of 
deal  of  calculation,  which  is  often  very  troublelome.  hours  before  fix  at  which  the  twilight  begins.  This  is 
The  Analemma,  or  Orthographic  Proje&ion,  delineated  fomewhat  more  than  three  hours  and  an  half;  which 
on  2d  Plate  CXVI.  will  folve  many  of  the  moft  curious  ;  fhews,  that  the  twilight  then  begins  foon  after  two 
and  with  the  affiftance  of  the  maps  will  be  aimoft  equi-  in  the  morning,  and  likewife  that  it  begins  to  appear 
valent  to  a  terreftrial  globe.  The  parallel  lines  drawn  near  five  points  from  the  eaft  towards  the  north.  The 
on  this  figure  reprefent  the  degrees  of  the  fun’s  decli-  ufes  of  this  analemma  may  be  varied  in  a  great  number 
nation  from  the  equator,  whether  north  or  fouth,  a-  of  ways;  but  the  example  juft  now  given  will  be  fuf- 
mounting  to  23!-  nearly.  On  thefe  lines  are  marked  ficient  for  the  ingenious  reader. — The  fmall  circles  on 
the  months  and  days  which  correfpond  to  fuch  and  the  fame  plate,  marked  J/land,  Promontory ,  &c.  are  ad- 
fuch  declinations.  The  fize  of  the  figure  does  not  ad-  ded  in  order  to  render  the  maps  more  intelligible,  by 
mit  of  having  every  day  of  the  year  inferted ;  but  by  ftiewing  how  the  different  fubje&s  are  commonly  dc- 
making  allowance  for  the  intermediate  days,  in  pro-  lineated  on  them, 
portion  to  the  reft,  the  declination  may  be  gueffed  at 

with  tolerable  exa&nefs.  The  elliptical  lines  are  de-  Having  thus  explained  the  ufe  of  the  globes,  and 
figned  to  fhew  the  hours  offun-rifingor  fun-fetting  be-  general  principles  of  geography,  we  muft  refer  to  the 
fore  or  after  fix  o’clock.  As  60  minutes  make  an  snaps  for  the  iituation  of  each  particular  country,  with 
hour  of  time,  a  fourth  part  of  the  fpace  between  each  regard  to  longitude,  latitude,  &c.  and  to  the  names 
of  the  hour-linss  will  reprefent  15  minutes;  which  the  of  the  countries  as  they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  al- 
eye  can  readily  guefs  at,  and  which  is  as  great  exaft-  phabet,  for  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  concerning 
ucU  as  can  be  expedlcd  from  any  mechauical  invention,  them. 
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ORIGINALLY  fignified  no  more  than  the  art  of 
meafuring  the  earth,  or  any  diftances  or  dimen- 
fions  within  it :  but  at  prefent  it  denotes  the  lcience 
of  magnitude  in  general ;  comprehending  the  doc¬ 
trine  and  relations  of  whatever  is  ful'ceptible  of  aug¬ 
mentation  or  diminution,  confidered  in  that  light. 

Hence  to  geometry  may  be  referred  the  confidera- 
tion  not  only  of  lines,  furfaoes,  and  folids;  but  alfo  of 
time,  velocity,  number,  weight,  be. 

This  feience  had  its  rife  among  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  in  a  manner  compelled  to  invent  it,  to  remedy 
confufion  which  generally  happened  in  their  lands, 
from  the  inundations  of  the  river  Nile,  which  carried 
away  all  boundaries,  and  effaced  all  the  limits  of  their 
pofleffions.  Thus  this  invention,  which  at  firft  con- 
fifted  only  in  meafuring  the  lands,  that  every  perfon 
might  have  what  belonged  to  him,  was  called  geo¬ 
metry,  or  the  art  of  meafuring  land ;  and  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  draughts  and  fchemes,  which  they  were 
annually  compelled  to  make,  helped  them  to  difeover 
many  excellent  'properties  of  thefe  figures ;  which 
fpeculations  continued  to  be  gradually  improved,  and 
are  fo  to  this  day. 
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From  Egypt  geometry  paffed  into  Greece  ;  where 
it  continued  to  receive  new  improvements  in  the  hands 
of  Thales,  Pythagoras,  Archimedes,  Euclid,  be.  The 
Elements  of  Geometry,  written  by  this  laft  in  15 
books,  are  a  mod  convincing  proof  to  what  perfec¬ 
tion  this  fcience  was  carried  among  the  ancients. 
However,  it  tnuft  be  acknowledged,  that  it  fell  fliort 
of  modern  geometry  ;  the  bounds  of  which,  what 
by  the  invention  of  fluxions,  and  the  difeovery  of  the 
almoft  infinite  orders  of  curves,  are  greatly  enlar¬ 
ged. 

We  may  diftinguifh  the  progrefs  of  geometry  into 
three  ages ;  the  firft  of  which  was  in  its  meridian  glory 
at  the  time  when  Euclid’s  Elements  appeared  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  beginning  with  Archimedes,  reaches  to  the  time 
of  Des  Cartes,  who,  by  applying  algebra  to  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  geometry,  gave  a  new  turn  to  this  fcience, 
which  has  been  carried  to  its  utmofl  perfection  by  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  and  Mr  Leibnitz. 

In  treating  this  ufeful  fubjeCt,  we  fhall  divide  it  into 
two  parts ;  the  firft  containing  the  general  principles ; 
and  the  fecond,  the  application  of  thefe  principles  to 
the  menfuration  of  furfaces,  folids,  ire. 


PART  I. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES  OF  GEOMETRY. 


Art.  1.  A  Point  is  that  which  is  not  made  up  of  parts, 
A.  or  which  is  of  itfelf  indivifible. 

3.  A  line  is  a  length  without  breadth,  as  B - 

Geometry  3.  The  extremities  of  a  line  are  points ;  as  the  ex- 
Phtes,  tremities  of  the  line  AB,  are  the  points  A  and  B,  fig.  1 . 
n  4-  If  the  line  AB  be  the  neareft  diftance  between 

its  extremes  A  and  B,  then  it  is  called  a  flrait  lint ,  as 
AB;  but  if  it  be  not  the  neareft  diftance,  then  it  is 
called  a  curve  line ,  as  ab,  fig.  1. 

5.  A  furface  is  that  which  is  confidered  as  having 
only  length  and  breadth,  but  no  thicknefs,  as  fig.  2. 

6.  The  terms  or  boundaries  of  a  furface  are  lines. 

7.  A  plain  furface  is  that  which  lies  equally  between 
its  extremes. 

8.  The  inclination  between  two  lines  meeting  one 
another,  (provided  they  do  not  make  one  continued 
line),  or  the  opening  between  them,  is  called  an  angle ; 
thus  the  inclination  of  the  line  AB  to  the  line  CB 
(fig.  3.)  meeting  one  another  at  B,  or  the  opening  be¬ 
tween  the  two  lines  AB  and  CB,  is  called  an  angle. 

9.  When  the  lines  forming  the  angle  are  right  lines, 
then  it  is  called  a  right-lined  angle ,  as  fig.  4. ;  if  one 
of  them  be  right  and  the  other  curved,  it  is  called 
a  mixed  angle ,  as  fig.  J. ;  if  both  of  them  be  curved 
it  is  called  a  curve-lined  angle,  as  fig.  6. 

10.  If  a  right  line  AB  fall  upon  another  DC,  (fig.  7.) 
fo  as  to  incline  neither  to  one  fide  nor  to  the  other  ; 
but  make  the  angles  ABD,  ABC,  on  each  fide  equal 
to  one  another ;  then  the  line  AB  is  faid  to  be  per¬ 
pendicular  to  the  line  DC,  and  the  two  angles  are  cal¬ 
led  right-angles. 


11.  An  obtufe  angle  is  that  which  is  greater  than  a 
right  one,  as  fig.  8.  ;  and  an  acute  angle,  that  which 
is  lefs  than  a  right  one,  as  fig.  9. 

12.  If  a  right  line  DC  be  faftened  at  one  of  its  ends 
C,  and  the  other  end  D  be  carried  quite  round,  then 
the  fpace  comprehended  is  called  a  circle  ;  the  curve¬ 
line  deferibed  by  the  point  D,  is  called  the  periphery  - 
or  circumference  of  the  circle;  the  fixed  point  C  is  cal¬ 
led  the  centre  of  it ;  fig.  10, 

13.  The  de  (bribing  line  CD  is  called  the  radius,  viz. 
any  line  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference ; 
whence  all  radii  of  the  fame  or  equal  circles  are  equal. 

14.  Any  line  drawn  through  the  centre,  and  termi¬ 
nated  both  ways  by  the  circumference,  is  called  a  dia¬ 
meter,  as  BD  is  a  diameter  of  the  circle  BADE.  And 
the  diameter  divides  the  circle  and  circumference  in¬ 
to  two  equal  parts,  and  is  double  the  radius. 

15.  The  circumference  of  every  circle  is  fuppofed 
to  be  divided  into  360  equal  parts,  called  degrees  ;  and 
each  degree  is  divided  into  60  equal  parts,  called  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  and  each  minute  into  60  equal  parts,  called  fe- 
conds  ;  and  thefe  into  thirds,  fourths,  & c.  thefe  parts 
being  greater  or  lefs  according  as  the  radius  is. 

16.  Any  part  of  the  circumference  is  called  an  arch, 
or  arc ;  and  is  called  an  arc  of  as  many  degrees  as  it 
contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  which  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  was  divided  :  thus  if  AD  be  the  of  the  cir¬ 
cumference,  then  the  arc  AD  is  an  arc  of  45  de¬ 
grees. 

1 7.  A  line  drawn  from  one  end  of  an  arc  to  the 
other,  is  called  a  chord,  and  is  the  meafure  of  the  arc : 

( a )  thus 
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thus  the  right  line  AB  is  the  chord  of  the  arc  ADB, 
fig.  II. 

1 8.  Any  part  of  a  circle  cut  off  by  a  chord,  is  called 
a  fegment ;  thus  the  fpace  comprehended  between  the 
chord  AB  and  circumference  ADB  (which  is  cut  off 
by  the  chord  AB)  is  called  a  fegment.  Whence  it  is 
plain, 

i fi,  That  all  chords  divide  the  circle  into  two  feg¬ 
ments. 

idly,  The  lefs  the  chord  is,  the  more  unequal  are 
the  fegments,  and  e  contra. 

\ 'idly ,  When  the  chord  is  greateft,  viz.  when  it  is  a 
diameter,  then  the  fegments  are  equal,  viz.  each  a  fe- 
micircle. 

19.  Any  part  of  a  circle  (lefs  than  a  femicircle)  con¬ 
tained  between  two  radii  and  an  arc,  is  called  a  fee- 
tor  ;  thus  the  fpace  contained  between  the  two  radii, 
AC,  BC,  and  the  arc  AB,  is  called  the  fe<ftor,  fig.  1 2. 

20.  The  right  line  of  any  arc,  is  a  line  drawn  per¬ 
pendicular  from  one  end  of  the  arc,  to  a  diameter 
drawn  through  the  other  end  of  the  fame  arc;  thus 
(fig.  13.)  AD  is  the  right  fine  of  the  arc  AB,  it  being 
a  line  drawn  from  A,  the  one  end  of  the  arc  AB,  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CB,  a  diameter  palling  through  B,  the 
other  end  of  the  arc  AB. 

Now  the  fines  Handing  on  the  fame  diameter,  ftill 
increafe  till  they  come  to  the  centre,  and  then  beco¬ 
ming  the  radius,  it  is  plain  that  the  radius  EC  is  the 
greateft  poffible  fine,  and  for  that  reafon  it  is  caHed 
the  whole  fine. 

Since  the  whole  fine  EC  muft  be  perpendicular  to 
the  diameter  FB  (by  def.  20.),  therefore  producing 
the  diameter  EG,  the  two  diameters  FB,  EG,  mult 
erofs  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  fo  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  the  circle  mult  be  divided  by  them  into  four 
parts,  EB,  BG,  GF,  and  FE,  and  thefe  four  parts  are 
equal  to  one  another  (by  def.  IO.),  and  fo  EB  a  qua- 
1  drant,  or  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  ;  therefore 
the  radius  EC  is  always  the  fine  of  the  quadrant,  or 
fourth  part  of  the  circle  EB. 

Sines  are  faid  to  be  of  fo  many  degrees,  as  the  arc 
contains  parts  of  the  360,  into  which  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  is  fuppofed  to  be  divided  ;  fo  the  radius  being 
the  fine  of  a  quadrant,  or  fourth  part  of  the  circum¬ 
ference,  which  contains  90  degrees  (the  fourth  part 
of  360),  therefore  the  radius  mull  be  the  fine  of  90 
degrees. 

21.  The  part  of  the  radius  comprehended  between 
the  extremity  of  the  right  line  and  the  lower  end  of 
the  arc,  viz.  DB,  is  called  the  verfed  fine  of  the  arc 
AB. 

22.  If  to  any  point  in  the  circumference,  viz.  B, 
there  be  drawn  a  diameter  FCB,  and  from  the  point 
B,  perpendicular  to  that  diameter,  there  be  drawn  the 
line  BH  that  line  is  called  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
the  point  B  ;  which  tangent  can  touch  the  circle  only 
in  one  point  B,  elfe  if  it  touched  it  in  more,  it  would 
go  within  it,  and  fo  not  be  a  tangent  but  a  chord,  (by 
art.  t  7.) 

23.  The  tangent  of  any  arc  AB,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  a  diameter  through  the  one 
end  of  the  arc  B,  and  terminated  by  a  line  CAH, 
drawn  from  the  centre  through  the  other  end  A;  thus 
BH  is  the  tangent  of  the  arc  AB. 
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24.  And  the  line  which  terminates  tf.e  tangent, 
viz.  CH,  is  called  the  fecant  of  the  arc  AB. 

25.  What  an  arc  wants  of  a  quadrant  is  called  the 
complement  of  that  arc ;  thus  AE,  being  what  the  arc 
AB  wants  of  the  quadrant  EB,  is  called  the  comple¬ 
ment  of  the  arc  AB. 

26.  And  what  an  arc  wants  of  a  femicircle  is  called 
the  fupp lenient  of  that  arc  ;  thus  fince  AF  is  what  the 
arc  AB  wants  of  the  femicircle  BAF,  it  is  the  fupple- 
ment  of  the  arc  AB. 

‘  27.  The  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  the  complement  of 
any  arc,  is  called  the  co-fine ,  Co-tangent,  See.  of  that 
arc  ;  thus  the  fine,  tangent,  ire.  of  the  arc  AE  is  cal¬ 
led  the  co-fine,  co-tangent,  ire.  of  the  arc  AB. 

28.  The  fine  of  the  fupplement  of  an  arc  is  the  fame 
with  the  fine  of  the  arc  itfelf ;  for,  drawing  them  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  definitions,  there  refults  the  felf-fame 
line. 

29.  A  right-lined  angle  is  meafured  by  an  arc  of  a. 
circle  uelcribed  upon  the  angular  point  as  a  centre, 
comprehended  between  the  two  legs  that  form  the 
angle  ;  thus  (fig.  14.)  the  angle  ABD  is  meafured  by 
the  arc  AD  of  the  circle  CADE  that  is  deferibed  upon 
the  point  B  as  a  centre  ;  and  the  angle  is  faid  to  be 
of  as  many  degrees  a*  the  arc  is ;  fo  if  the  arc  AD  be 
4  5  degrees,  then  the  angle  ABD  is  laid  to  be  an  angle- 
of  4J  degrees. 

Hence  the  angles  are  greater  or  lefs,  according  as 
the  arc  deferibed  about  the  angular  point  and  termi¬ 
nated  by  the  two  legs  contain  a  greater  or  a  lefs  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees. 

30.  When  one  line  falls  perpendicularly  on  another,, 
as  ABton  CD,  fig.  15.  then  the  angles  are  right  (by 
the  lo'th  def.)  ;  and  deferibing  a  circle  on  the  centre 
B,  fince  the  angles  ABC  ABD  are  equal,  their  mea- 
fures  muft  be  fo  too,  i.  e.  the  arcs  AC  AD  muft  be  e- 
qual ;  but  the  whole  CAD  is  a  femicircle,  fince  CD, 
a  line  paffing  through  the  centre  B,  is  a  diameter  ; 
therefore  each  of  the  parts  AC  AD  is  a  quadrant,  i.  e. 
90  degrees ;  fo  the  meafnre  of  a  right  angle  is  always 
90  degrees. 

31.  If  one  line  AB  fall  any  way  upon  another,  CD1, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  ABC  ABD  is  always 
equal  to  the  fum  of  two  right  angles;  fig.  16.  For 
on  the  point  B,  deferibing  the  circle  CAD,  it  is  plain, 
that  CAD  is  a  femicircle  (by  the  14th)  ;  but  CAD  is 
equal  to  CA  and  AD  the  meafure  of  the  two  angles; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  is  equal  to  a 
femicircle,  that  is,  to  two  right  angles,  (by  the 
laft). 

Cor.  1.  From  whence  it  is  plain,  that  all  the  angles 
which  can  be  made  from  a  point  in  any  line,  towards 
one  fide  of  the  line,  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

2.  And  that  all  the  angles  which  can  be  made  about 
a  point,  are  equal  to  four  right  ones. 

32.  If  one  line  AC  crofs  another  BD  in  the  point 
E,  then  the  oppofite  angles  are  equal,  viz.  BEA  to 
CED,  and  BEC  equal  to  AED  ;  fig.  X  7.  For  upon 
the  point  E,  as  a  centre,  deferibing  the  circle  ABCD, 
it  is  plain  ABC  is  a  femicircle,  as  alfo  BCD  (by  the 
14th)  ;  therefore  the  arc  ABC  is  equal  to  the  arc 
BCE  ;  and  from  both  taking  the  common  arc  BC, 
there  will  remain  AB  equal  to  CD,  i.  e.  the  angle  BEA 
equal  to  the  angle  CED  (by  art.  29.)  After  the  fame 
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manner  we  may  prove,  that  the  angle  BEC  is  equal 
to  the  angle  AED. 

33.  Lines  which  are  equally  diftant  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  are  called  parallel  lines  ;  as  AB,  CD,  fig.  18. 

34.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  AB,  CD,  (fig. 

1 9.^  then  the  external  oppofite  angles  are  equal,  viz. 
GEB  equal  to  CFH,  and  AEG  equal  to  HFD.  For 
fince  AB  and  CD  are  parallel  to  one  another,  they 
may  be  conlidered  as  one  broad  line,  and  GH  crofling 
it ;  then  the  vertical  or  oppofite  angles  GEB  CFH  are 
equal  (by  art.  32.),  as  alfo  AEG  and  HFD  by  the  fame. 

3 $.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallels  A B  CD,  then 
the  alternate  angles,  viz.  AEF  and  EFD,  or  CFE  and 
FEB,  are  equal ;  that  is,  the  angle  AEF  is  equal  to 
the  angle  EFD,  and  the  angle  CFE  is  equal  to  the 
angle  FEB,  for  GEB  is  equal  to  AEF  (by  art.  32.), 
and  CFH  is  equal  to  EFD  (by  the  fame) ;  but  GEB  is 
equal  to  CFH  (by  the  lafi)  ;  therefore  AEF  is  equal 
to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  FEB  equal 
to  EFC. 

36.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  external  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  internal 
oppofite  one  EFD,  or  GEA  equal  to  CFE.  For  the 
angle  AEF  is  equal  to  the  -angle  EFD  (by  the  lafi)  ; 
but  AEF  is  equal  to  GEB  (by  art.  32.),  therefore 
GEB  is  equal  to  EFD.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove 
AEG  equal  to  CFE. 

37.  If  a  line  GH  crofs  two  parallel  lines  AB,  CD, 
then  the  fum  of  the  two  internal  angles,  viz.  BEF  and 
DFE,  or  AEF  and  CFE,  are  equal  to  two  right  an¬ 
gles  ;  for  fince  the  angle  GEB  is  equal  to  the  angle 
£FD  (by  art.  36.),  to  both  add  the  angle  FEB,  then 

GEB  and  BEF  are  equal  to  BEF  and  DFE ;  but  GEB 
and  BEF  are  equal  to  two  right  angles  (by  art.  31.), 
therefore  BEF  and  DFE  are  alfo  equal  to  two  right 
angles.  The  fame  way  we  may  prove  that  AEF  and 
CFE  are  equal  to  two  right  angles. 

38.  A  figure  is  any  part  of  fpace  bounded  by  lines 
or  a  line.  If  the  bounding  lines  be  ttrait,  it  is  called 
a  reftilineal  figure ,  as  fig.  20.  if  they  be  curved,  it 
is  called  a  curvineal  figure ,  as  fig.  21.  and  fig.  22.; 
if  they  be  partly  curve  lines  and  partly  ftrait,  it  is  cal¬ 
led  a  mixt  figure,  as  fig.  23. 

39.  The  molt  limple  rectilinear  figure  is  that  which 
is  bounded  by  three  right  lines,  and  is  called  a  triangle , 
as  fig.  24. 

40.  Triangles  are  divided  into  different  kinds,  both 
with  refpe<ft  to  their  tides  and  angles  :  with  refpe<5t 
to  their  tides  they  are  commonly  divided  into  three 
kinds,  viz. 

41.  A  triangle  having  all  its  three  tides  equal  to  one 
another,  is  called  an  equilateral  triangle ,  as  fig.  2  J. 

42.  A  triangle  having  two  of  its  tides  equal  one  a- 
nother,  and  the  third  fide  not  equal  to  either  of  them, 
is  called  an  Ifofceles  triangle ,  as  fig.  26. 

43.  A  triangle  having  none  of  its  fides  equal  to  one 
another,  is  called  a  fcalene  triangle ,  as  fig.  2  7. 

44.  Triangles,  with  refpeft  to  their  angles,  are  di¬ 
vided  in  three  different  kinds,  viz. 

45.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  right,  is  cal¬ 
led  a  right-angled  triangle ,  as  fig.  28. 

46.  A  triangle  having  one  of  its  angles  obtufe,  or 
greater  than  a  right  angle,  is  called  an  obtufc-angled 
triangle,  as  fig.  29. 


47.  Laftly,  a  triangle  having  all  its  angles  acute,  is 
called  an  acute-angled  triangle,  as  fig.  30. 

48.  In  all  right-angled  triangles,  the  fides  compre¬ 
hending  the  right  angle  are  called  the  legs,  and  the  fide 
oppofite  to  the  right  angle  is  called  the  hypothenufe. 
Thus  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  fig.  31.  (the 
right  angle  being  at  B)  the  two  fides  AB  and  BC, 
which  comprehend  the  right  angle  ABC,  are  the  legs 
of  the  triangle  ;  and  the  fide  AC,  which  is  oppofite  to 
the  right  angle  ABC,  is  the  hypothenufe  of  the  right- 
angled  triangle  ABC. 

49.  Both  obtufe  and  acute  angled  triangles  are  in 
general  called  oblique-angled  triangles ;  in  all  which 
any  fide  is  called  the  bafe,  and  the  other  two  the 
fides. 

50.  The  perpendicular  height  of  any  triangle  is  a 
line  drawn  from  the  vertex  to  the  bafe  perpendicular¬ 
ly  ;  thus  if  the  triangle  ABC  (fig.  32.)  be  propofed, 
and  BC  be  made  its  bale,  then  A  will  be  the  vertex, 
viz.  the  angle  oppofite  to  the  bale  ;  and  if  from  A  you 
draw  the  line  AD  perpendicular  to  BC,  then  the  line 
AD  is  the  height  of  the  triangle  ABC  Handing  on  BC 
as  its  bafe. 

Hence  all  triangles  Handing  between  the  lame  pa¬ 
rallels  have  the  fame  height,  lince  all  the  perpendicu¬ 
lars  are  equal  by  the  nature  of  parallels. 

51.  A  figure  bounded  by  four  fides  is  called  a  quad¬ 
rilateral  or  quadrangular  figure ,  as  ABDC,  fig.  33. 

52.  Quadrilateral  figures  whole  oppofite  lules  are 
parallel,  are  called  parallelograms.  Thus  in  the  quad¬ 
rilateral  figure  ABDC,  if  the  fide  AC  be  parallel  to  the 
fide  BD  which  is  oppofite  to  it,  and  AB  be  parallel  to 
CD,  then  the  figure  ABDC  is  called  a  parallelogram. 

53.  A  parallelogram  having  all  its  fides  equal  and 
angles  right,  is  called  a  fquare,  as  fig.  34. 

54.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppofite  fides  equal 
and  its  angles  right,  is  called  a  re  ft  angle,  as  fig.  3  j. 

55.  That  which  hath  equal  fides  but  oblique  angles, 
is  called  a  rhombus,  as  fig.  36.  and  isjufi  an  inclined 
fquare. 

56.  That  which  hath  only  the  oppofite  fides  equal 
and  the  angles  oblique,  is  called  a  rhomboides,  as 
fig.  37.  and  may  be  conceived  as  an  inclined  rec¬ 
tangle. 

57.  When  none  of  the  fides  are  parallel  to  another, 
then  the  quadrilateral  figure  is  called  a  trapezium  '. 

58.  Every  other  right  lined  figure,  that  has  more 
fides  than  four,  is  in  general  called  a  polygon.  And 
figures  are  called  by  particular  names  according  to  the 
number  of  their  fides,  viz.  one  of  five  fides  is  called  a 
pentagon,  of  fix  a  hexagon,  of  feven  a  heptagon,  and  fo 
on.  When  the  fides  forming  the  polygoii  are  equal  to 
one  another,  the  figure  is  called  a  regular  figure  or 
polygon. 

59.  In  any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  38.)  one  of  its  legs ,  as 
BC,  being  produced  towards  D,  the  external  angle 
ACD  is  equal  to  both  the  internal  oppofite  ones  taken 
together,  viz.  to  ABC  and  BAC.  In  order  fo  prove 
this,  through  C,  draw  CE  parallel  to  AB;  then  fince 
CE  is  parallel  to  AB,  and  the  lines  AC  and  BD  croffeth 
them,  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  ABC  (by  art.  36.) 
and  the  angle  ACE  equal  to  CAB  (by  art.  35.)  ;  there¬ 
fore  the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are  equal  to  the  augles 
ABC  and  CAB  ;  but  the  angles  ECD  and  ECA  are  to- 
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gether  equal  to  the  angle  ACD ;  therefore  the  angle 
ACD  is  equal  to  both  the  angles  ABC  and  CAB  taken 
together. 

Cor.  Hence  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  two  lines  AB 
and  CD  (fig.  39.)  be  crofted  by  a  third  line  EF,  and 
the  alternate  angles  AEF  and  EFD  be  equal,  the  lines 
AB  and  CD  will  be  parallel ;  for  if  they  are  not  pa¬ 
rallel,  they  mud  meet  one  another  on  one  fide  of  the 
line  EF  (fuppofe  at  G)  and  fo  form  the  triangle  EFG, 
one  of  whole  Tides  GE  being  produced  to  A,  the  ex¬ 
terior  angle  AEF  mull  (by  this  article)  be  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  two  angles  EFG  and  EGF ;  but,  by  fuppo- 
fition,  it  is  equal  to  the  angles  EFG  alone  ;  therefore 
the  angle  AEF  mud  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two 
angles  EFG  andEGF,  and  at  the  fame  time  equal  to  the 
angle  EFG  alone,  which  is  abl'urd ;  fo  the  lines  AB  and 
CD  cannot  meet,  and  therefore  mud  be  parallel. 

60.  In  any  triangle  ABC,  all  the  three  angles  taken 
together  are  equal  to  two  right  angles.  To  prove  this, 
you  mud  produce  BC,  one  of  its  legs,  to  any  diftance, 
fuppofe  to  D  ;  then  by  the  laft  propolition,  the  exter¬ 
nal  angle,  ACD,  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  two  in¬ 
ternal  oppolite  ones  CAB  and  ABC  ;  to  both  add  the 
angle  ACB,  then  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  ACB 
will  be  equal  to  the  fum  of  the  angles  CAB  and  CBA 
and  ACB.  But  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  ACB, 
is  equal  to  two  right  ones  (by  art.  32.),  therefore  the 
fum  of  the  three  angles  CAB  and  CBA  and  ACB,  is 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;  that  is,  the  fum  of  the  three 
angles  of  any  triangle  ACB  is  equal  to  two  right 
angles. 

Cor.  r.  Hence  in  any  triangle  given,  if  one  of  its 
angles  be  known,  the  fum  of  the  other  two  is  alfo 
known  :  for  fince  (by  the  lall)  the  fum  of  all  the  three 
is  equal  to  two  right  angles,  or  a  femicirde,  it  is  plain, 
that  taking  any  one  of  them  from  a  femicirde  or  180 
degrees,  the  remainder  will  be  the  fum  of  the  other 
two.  Thus  (in  the  former  triangle  ABC)  if  the  angle 
ABC  be  40  degrees,  by  taking  40  from  180  we  have 
140  degrees ;  which  is  the  fum  of  the  two  angles  BAC, 
ACB  :  the  converfe  of  this  is  alfo  plain,  viz.  the  fum 
of  any  two  angles  of  a  triangle  being  given,  the  other 
angle  is  alfo  known  by  taking  that  fum  from  180  de¬ 
grees. 

2.  In  any  right-angled  triangle,  the  two  acute  angles 
mull  juft  make  up  a  right  one  between  them  ;  confe- 
qnently,  any  one  of  the  oblique  angles  being  given, 
we  may  find  the  other  by  fnbtratfting  the  given  one 
from  90  degrees,  which  is  the  fum  of  both. 

61.  If  in  any  two  triangles,  ABC  (fig.  40.)  DEF 
(fig.  41.)  two  legs  of  the  one,  viz.  AB  and  AC,  be  e- 
qnal  to  two  legs  of  the  other,  viz.  to  DE  and  DF, 
each  to  each  refpedively,  ;.  e.  AB  to  DE  and  AC  to 
DF ;  and  if  the  angles  included  between  the  equal 
legs  be  equal,  viz.  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
EDF  ;  then  the  remaining  leg  of  the  one  lhall  be 
equal  to  the  remaining  leg  of  the  other,  viz.  BC  to 
EF  ;  and  the  angles  oppofite  to  equal  legs  (hall  be  e- 
qual,  viz.  ABC  equal  to  DEF  (being  oppofite  to  the 
equal  legs  AC  and  DF),  alfo  ACB  equal  to  DFE 
(which  are  oppofite  to  the  equal  legs  AB  and  DE). 
For  if  the  triangle  ABC  be  fuppofed  to  be  lifted  up 
and  put  upon  the  triangle  DEF,  and  the  point  A  on 
the  point  D ;  it  is  plain,  fince  BA  and  DE  are  of  equal 
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length,  the  point  E  will  fall  upon  the  point  B  ;  and 
fince  the  angles  BAC  EDF  are  equal,  the  li  ne  AC  will 
fall  upon  the  line  DF ;  and  they  being  of  equal  length, 
the  point  C  will  fall  upon  the  point  F ;  and  lb  the  line 
BC  will  exadlly  agree  with  the  line  EF,  and  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABC  will  in  all  refpedts  be  exactly  equal  to  the 
triangle  DEF  •,  and  the  angle  ABC  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  DEF,  alfo  the  angle  ACB  will  be  equal  to 
the  angle  DFE. 

Cor.  1.  After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved, 
that  if  in  any  two  triangles  ABC,  DEF,  (fee  the  pre- 
cedihg  figure)  two  angles  ABC  and  ACB  of  the  one, 
be  equal  to  two  angles  DEF  and  DFE  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpetftively,  viz.  the  angle  ABC  to  the 
angle  DEF,  and  the  angle  ACB  equal  to  the  angle 
DFE,  and  the  fides  included  between  thefe  angles  be 
alfo  equal,  viz.  BC  equal  to  EF,  then  the  remaining 
angles  and  the  fides  oppofite  to  the  equal  angles,  wiu 
alfo  be  equal  each  to  each  reTpeftively ;  viz.  the  angle 
BAC  equal  to  the  angle  EDF,  the  fide  AB  equal  to 
DE,  and  AC  equal  to  DF  :  for  if  the  triangle  ABC  be 
fuppoled  to  he  lifted  up  and  laid  upon  the  triangle 
DEF,  the  point  B  being  put  upon  the  point  E, 
and  the  line  BC  upon  the  line  EF,  fince  BC  and  EF 
are  of  equal  lengths,  the  point  C  will  fall  upon  the 
point  F,  and  fince  the  angle  ACB  is  equal  to  the  angle 
DFE,  the  line  CA  will  fall  upon  the  line  FD,  and  by 
the  fame  way  of  reafoning  the  line  BA  will  fall  upon 
the  line  ED;  and  therefore  the  point  of  interfedlion 
of  the  two  lines  BA  and  CA,  viz.  A,  will  fall  upon  the 
point  of  interfedlion  of  the  two  lines  ED  and  FD,  viz. 
D,  and  confequently  BA  will  be  equal  to  ED,  and  AC 
equal  to  DF,  and  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the  angle 
EDF.  si  B 

Cor.  2  It  follows  likewife  from  this  article,  that  if 
any  triangle  ABC  (fig.  42.)  has  two  of  its  fides  AB 
and  AC  equal  to  one  another,  the  angles  oppofite  to 
thefe  fides  will  alfo  be  equal,  viz.  the  angles  ABC 
equal  to  the  angle  ACB.  For  fuppofe  the  line  AD, 
bifedling  the  angle  BAC,  or  dividing  it  into  two  equal 
angles  BAD  and  CAD,  and  meeting  BC  in  D,  then  the 
line  AD  will  divide  the  whole  triangle  BAC  into  two 
triangles  ABD  and  DAC  ;  in  which  BA  and  AD  two 
fides  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  CA  and  AD  two  fides  of 
the  other,  each  to  each  refpedlively,  and  the  included 
angles  BAD  and  DAC  are  by  fuppofition  equal ;  there¬ 
fore  (by  this  article)  the  angle  ABC  mull  be  equal  to 
the  angle  ACB. 

62.  Any  angle,  as  BAD  (fig.  43.)  at  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  a  circle  BADE,  is  but  half  the  angle  BCD  at 
the  centre  ftanding  on  the  fame  arch  BED.  To  de- 
monftrate  this,  draw  through  A  and  the  centre  C,  the 
right  line  ACE,  then  the  angle  ECD  is  equal  to  both 
the  angles  DAC  and  ADC  (by  art.  J9.)  ;  but  fince 
AC  and  CD  are  equal  (being  two  radii  of  the  fame 
circle)  the  angles  fubtended  by  them  muft  be  equal 
alfo,  (by  art.  62.  cor.  2.)  i.  e.  the  angle  CAD  equal  to 
the  angle  CDA  ;  therefore  the  fum  of  them  is  double 
any  one  of  them,  i.  e.  DAC  and  ADC  is  double  of 
CAD,  and  therefore  ECD  is  alfo  double  of  DAC  :  the 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  ECB  is  double  of 
CAB  ;  and  therefore  the  angle  BCD  is  double  of  the 
angle  BAD,  or  BAD  the  half  of  BCD,  which  was  to 
be  proved. 

Cor. 
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Cor.  I.  Hence  an  aYigle  at  the  circumference  is  rnea- 
fured  by  half  the  arc  it  fubtends  ;  for  the  angle  at  the 
centre  (Handing  on  the  fame  arc)  is  meafnred  by  the 
whole  arc  (by  art.  29.) ;  but  lince  the  angle  at  the 
centre  is  double  that  at  the  circumference,  it  is  plain  the 
angle  at  the  circumference  mufi  be  ineafured  by  only 
half  the  arc  it  Hands  upon. 

Cor.  2.  Hence  all  angles,  ACB,  ADB,  AEB,  be. 
^fig.  44.)  at  the  circumference  of  a  cirde,  Handing  on 
the  fame  chord  4B,  are  equal  to  one  another;  for  by 
the  laH corollary  they  are  all  meafured  by  the  fame  arc, 
viz.  half  the  AB  which  each  of  them  fubtends. 

Cor.  3.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fegment  greater  than 
a  femicircle  is  lefs  than  a  right  angle:  thus,  if  ADB 
he  a  fegment  greater  than  a  femicircle,  (fee  the  laH 
figure)  than  the  arc  AB,  on  which  it  Hands,  muH  be 
lefs  than  a  femicircle,  and  the  half  of  it  lefs  than  a 
quadrant  or  a  right  angle  ;  but  the  angle  ADB  in  the  feg¬ 
ment  is  meafured  by  the  half  of  AB,  therefore  it  is  lefs 
than  a  right  angle. 

Cor.  4.  An  angle  in  a  femicircle  is  a  right  angle. 
For  fince  ABD  (fig.  46.)  is  a  femicircle,  the  arc  AED 
mufl  alfo  be  a  femicircle :  hut  the  angle  ABD  is  mea¬ 
fured  by  half  the  arc  AED,  that  is,  by  half  a  femi¬ 
circle  or  quadrant;  therefore  the  angle  ABD  is  a  right 
one. 

Cor.  5.  Hence  an  angle  in  a  fegment  lefs  than  a 
femicircle,  as  ABD,  (fig.  45:.)  is  greater  than  a  right 
angle  :  for  fince  the  arc  ABD  is  lets  than  a  femicircle, 
the  arc  AED  muH  be  greater  than  a  femicircle,  and  fo 
it  is  half  greater  than  a  quadrant,  i.  e.  than  the  mea¬ 
fure  of  a  right  angle  ;  therefore  the  angle  ABD,  which 
is  meafured  by  half  the  arc  AED,  is  greater  than  a 
right  angle. 

63.  If  from  the  centre  C  of  the  circle  ABE,  (fig  47.) 
there  be  let  fall  the  perpendicular  CD  on  the  chord  AH, 
then  that  perpendicular  will  bifeC  the  chord  A  B  in  the 
point  D.  To  demonHrate  this,  draw  from  the  centre 
to  the  extremities  of  the  chord  the  two  lines  CA,  CB; 
then  fince  the  lines  CA  and  CB  are  equal,  the  angles 
CAB,  CBA, which  they  fubtend  muH  be  equal  alfo,  (by 
art.  62.  cor.  2.)  but  the  perpendicular  CD  divides  the 
triangle  ACB  into  two  right-angled  triangles  ACD  and 
CDB,  in  which  the  fum  of  the  angles  ACD  and  CAD 
in  the  one,  is  equal  to  the  futn  of  the  angles  DCB  and 
C  >B  in  the  other,  each  being  equal  to  a  right  angle, 
(by  cor.  2.  of  art.  61.)  but  CAD  is  equal  to  CBD, 
therefore  ACD  is  equal  to  BCD.  So  in  the  two  tri¬ 
angles  ACD  and  BCD,  the  two  legs  AC  and  CD  in 
the  one,  are  equal  to  the  two  legs  BC  and  CD  in  the 
other,  each  to  each  refpe&ively,  and  the  included 
angles  ACD  and  BCD  are  equal  therefore  the  re¬ 
maining  legs  AD  and  BD  are  equal  (by  art.  61.)  and 
confequently  AB  bife&ed  in  D. 

64.  If  from  the  centre  C  of  a  circle  ABE,  there  be 
drawn  a  perpendicular  CD  on-the  chord  AB,  and  pro¬ 
duced  till  it  meet  the  circle  in  F,  then  the  line  CF  bi- 
fecHs  the  arch  AB  in  the  point  F;  for  (fee  the  fore¬ 
going  figure)  joining  the  points  A  and  F,  F  and  B  by 
the  Hreight  lines  AF,  FB,  then  in  the  triangles  ADF, 
BDF,  AD  is  equal  to  DB  (by  art.  63.)  and  DF  com¬ 
mon  to  both;  therefore  AD  and  DF,  two  legs  of  the 
triangle  ADF,  are  equal  to  BD  and  DF,  two  legs  of 
the  triangle  BDF,  and  the  included  angles  ADF  BDF 
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are  equal,  being  both  right;  therefore  (by  art.  61.) 
the  remaining  legs  AF  and  FB  are  equal;  but  in 
the  lame  circle  equal  lines  are  chords  of  equal  arches, 
therefore  the  arches  AF  and  FB  are  equal.  So  the 
whole  arch  AFB  is  bifeded  in  the  point  F  by  the  line 
CF. 

Cor.  1.  From  art.  63.  it  follows,  that  any  line  bi- 
fetfing  a  chord  at  right  angles  is  a  diameter ;  for  fince 
(by  art.  63.)  a  line  drawn  from  the  centre  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  a  chord,  bifefts  that  chord  at  right  angles ; 
therefore,  converfly,  a  line  bifeCting  a  chord  at  right 
angles,  mult  pafs  through  the  centre,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  be  a  diameter. 

Cor.  2.  From  the  two  laH  articles  it  follows,  that 
the  fine  of  any  arc  is  the  half  of  the  chord  of  twice 
the  arc;  for  (fee  the  foregoing  fcheme)  AD  is  the  fine 
of  the  arc  AF,  by  the  definition  of  a  fine,  and  AF  is 
half  the  arc  AFB,  and  AD  half  the  chord  AB.(by 
art.  63.)  ;  therefore  the  corollary  is  plain. 

65.  In  any  triangle,  the  half  of  each  fide  is  the 
fine  of  the  oppolite  angle  ;  for  if  a  circle  be  fuppofed 
to  be  drawn  through  the  three  angular  points  A,  B, 
and  D  of  the  triangle  ABD,  fig.  48.  then  tire  angle 
DAB  is  meafured  by  half  the  arch  BKD  (by  cor.  1.  of 
art.  62.)  but  the  half  of  BD,  viz.  BE,  is  the  fine  of 
half  the  arch  BKD,  viz.  the  fine  of  BK  (by  cor.  2.  of 
the  laH)  which  is  the  mcafure  of  the  angle  BAD ; 
therefore  the  half  of  BD  is  the  fine  of  the  angle  BAD ; 
the  fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  half  of  AD 
is  the  fine  of  the  angle  ABD,  and  the  half  of  AB  is 
the  fine  of  the  angle  ADB. 

66.  The  fine,  tangent,  be.  of  any  arch  is  called  al¬ 
fo  the  fine ,  tangent ,  &c.  of  the  angle  whofe  meafure 
the  arc  is  :  thus  becanfe  the  arc  GD  (fig.  49.)  is  the 
meafures  of  the  angle  GCD  ;  and  fince  GH  is  the  fine, 
DE  the  tangent,  HD  the  verfed  fine,  CE  the  fecant, 
alfo  GK  the  co-fine,  BF  the  co-tangent,  and  CFthe 
co-fecaut,  &c.  of  the  arch  GD;  then  GH  is  called  the 
fine,  DE  the  tangent,  &c.  of  the  angle  GCD,  whofe 
meafure  is  the  arch  GD. 

67.  If  two  equal  and  parallel  lines,  AB  and  CD 
(fig.  50.)  be  joined  by  two  others,  AC  and  BD  ;  then 
thefe  Jleall  alfo  be  equal  and  parallel.  To  demonHrate 
this,  join  the  two  oppofite  angles  A  and  D  with  the 
line  AD  ;  then  it  is  plain  this  line  AD  divides  the  qua¬ 
drilateral,  ACDB,  into  two  triangles,  viz.  ABD,  ACD, 
in  which  AB  a  leg  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  DC  a  leg  of 
the  other,  by  fuppofition,  and  AD  is  common  to  both 
triangles;  and  fince  AB  is  parallel  to  CD,  the  angle 
BAD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  ADC,  (by  art.  36.) 
therefore  in  the  two  triangles  BA  and  AD,  and  the 
angle  BAD,  is  Iqual  to  CD  and  DA,  and  the  angle 
ADC ;  that  is,  two  legs  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
one,  is  equal  to  two  legs  and  the  included  angle  in  the 
other;  therefore  (by  art.  6r.)  BD  is  equal  to  A C, 
and  fince  the  angle  DAC  is  equal  to  the  angle  ADB, 
therefore  the  lines  BD,  AC  are  parallel  (by  cor. 
art.  j9.) 

Cor.  1.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  quadrilateral 
ABDC  is  a  parallelogram,  fince  the  oppofite  fides  are 
parallel. 

Cor.  2.  In  any  parallelogram  the  line  joining  the 
oppofite  angles  (called  the  diagonal)  as  AD,  divides 
the  figure  into  two  equal  parts,  fince  it  has  been  pro¬ 
ved 
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ved  that  the  triangles  ABD  ACD  are  equal  to  one  a- 
tiother. 

Cor.  3.  It  follow^  alfo,  that  a  triangle  ACD  on  the 
fame  bafe  CD,  and  between  the  fame  parallels  with 
a  parallelogram  ABDC,  is  the  half  of  that  parallelo¬ 
gram. 

Cor.  4.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  the  oppofite  fides  of 
a  parallelogram  are  equal;  for  it  has  been  proved, 
that  ABDC  being  a  parallelogram,  AB  will  be  equal 
to  CD,  and  AC  equal  to  BD. 

68.  All  parallelograms  on  the  fame  or  equal  bafes, 
and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ;  that  is,  ifBD  and  GH  (fig.  51.)  be  equal,  and 
the  lines  BH  and  AF  be  parallel,  then  the  parallelo¬ 
grams  AfiDC,  BDFE,  and  EFHG,  are  equal  to  one 
another.  For  AC  is  equal  to  EF,  each  being  equal  to 
BD,  (by  cor.  4.  of  67.)  To  both  add  CE,  then  AE  will 
be  equal  to  CF.  So  in  the  two  triangles  ABE  CDF, 
AB  a  leg  of  the  one,  is  equal  to  CD  a  leg  in  the  o- 
ther ;  and  AE  is  equal  to  CF,  and  the  angle  BAE  is 
equal  to  the  angle  DCF  (by  art.  36.)  ;  therefore  the 
two  triangles  ABE  CDF  are  equal  (by  art.  61.)  ;  and 
taking  the  triangle  CKE  from  both,  the  figure  ABKC 
will  be  equal  to  the  figure  KDFE ;  to  both  which  add 
the  little  triangle  KBD,  then  the  parallelogram  ABDC 
will  be  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BDFE.  The  fame 
way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  parallelogram  EFHG 
is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  EFDB  ;  fo  the  three  pa¬ 
rallelograms  ABDC,  BDFE,  and  EFHG  will  be  equal 
to  one  another. 

Cor.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  triangles  on  the  fame 
bafe,  and  between  the  fame  parallels,  are  equal ; 
fince  they  are  the  half  of  the  parallelograms  on  the 
fame  bafe  and  between  the  fame  parallels,  (by  cor.  3. 
of  la  ft  art.) 

69.  In,  any  right-angled  triangle,  ABC,  (fig.  52.) 
the  /quart  of  the  hypothenufe  BC,  viz.  BCMH,  is  equal 
to  the  fum  of  the  fquares  made  on  the  two  /ides  AB  and 
AC,  viz.  to  ABDE  and  ACGF.  To  demonftratc  this, 
through  the  point  A  draw  AKL  perpendicular  to  the 
hypothenufe  BC,  join  AH,  AM,  DC,  and  BG;  then 
it  is  plain  that  DB  is  equal  to  BA  (by  art.  53.),  alfo 
BH  is  equal  to  BC  (by  the  fame)  ;  fb  in  the  two 
triangles  DBC  ABH,  the  two  legs  DB  and  BC  in  the 
one  are  equal  to  the  two  legs  AB  and  BH  in  the  o- 
ther  ;  and  the  included  angles  DBC  and  ABH  are  al¬ 
fo  equal ;  (for  DBA  is  equal  to  CBH,  being  both 
right  ;  to  each  add  ABC,  then  it  is  plain  that  DBC 
is  equal  to  ABH)  therefore  the  triangles  DBC  ABH 
are  equal  (by  art.  61.)  but  the  triangle  DBC  is  half 
of  the  fqtiare  ADBE  (by  cor.  3.  of  67.)  and  the  tri¬ 
angle  ABH  is  half  the  parallelogram  BKLH  (by  the 
fame),  therefore  half  the  fquare  ABDE  is  equal  to 
half  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  Confequently  the  fquare 
ABI^E  is  equal  to  the  parallelogram  BKLH.  The 
fame  way  it  may  be  proved,  that  the  fquare  ACGF  is 
equal  to  the  parallelogram  KCML.  So  the  fum  of  the 
fquares  ABDE  and  ACGF  is  equal  to  the  fum  of  the 
parallelograms  BKLH  and  KCML,  but  the  fum  of 
thefe  parallelograms  is  equal  to  the  fquare  BCMH; 
therefore  the  fum  of  the  fquares  on  AB  and  AC  is  e- 
qual  to  the  fquare  on  BC. 

Cor.  1.  Hence  in  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  hypo¬ 
thenufe  and  one  of  the  legs  being  given,  we  may  ea- 
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fily  find  che  other,  by  taking  the  fquare  of  the  given 
leg  from  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe,  and  the  fquare 
root  of  the  remainder  will  be  the  leg  required. 

Cor.  2.  Hence,  the  legs  in  a  right-angled  triangle 
being  given,  we  may  find  the  hypothenufe,  by  taking 
the  fum  of  the  fquares  of  the  given  legs,  and  extrac¬ 
ting  the  fquare  root  of  that  fum. 

70.  If  upon  the  line  AB  (fig.  J3.)  there  be  drawn 
a  femicircle  ADB,  whole  centre  is  C,  and  on  the 
point  C  there  be  raifed  a  perpendicular  to  the  line  AB,  1 
viz.  CD ;  then  it  is  plain  the  arc  DB  is  a  quadrant,  or 
contains  90  degrees;  fuppofe  the  arc  DB  to  be  divid¬ 
ed  into  9  equal  arcs,  each  of  which  will  contain  10 
degrees,  then  on  the  point  B  railing  BE  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  die  line  AB,  it  will  be  a  tangent  to  the  circle  in 
the  point  B,  and  if  to  every  one  of  the  divifions  of  the 
quadrant,  viz.  B  10,  B  20,  B  30,  B  40,  ire.  you  draw 
the  fine,  tangent,  ire.  (as  in  the  fcheme)  we  lhall 
have  the  fine,  tangent,  ire.  to  every  to  degrees  in 
the  quadrant:  and  the  fame  way  we  may  have  the 
fine,  tangent,  ire.  to  every  fingle  degree  in  the  qua¬ 
drant,  by  dividing  it  into  90  equal  parts  beginning 
from  B,  and  drawing  the  fine,  tangent,  1 be.  to  all  the 
arcs  beginning  at  the  fame  point  B.  By  this  method 

they  draw  the  lines  of  fines,  tangents,  ire.  of  a  certain  \ 

circle  on  the  fcale ;  for  after  drawing  them  on  the 
circle,  they  take  the  length  of  them,  and  fet  them  off 
in  die  lines  drawn  for  that  purpol'e.  The  fame  way, 
by  fuppoling  the  radius  of  any  number  of  equal  parts, 

(fuppofe  1000,  or  10,000,  ire.)  it  is  plain  the  fine, 
tangent,  &c.  of  every  arc  mult  confift  of  fome  num¬ 
ber  of  thefe  equal  parts,  and  by  computing  them  in 
parts  of  the  radius,  we  have  tables  of  fines,  tangents, 

&c.  to  every  arc  in  the  quadrant,  called  natural  fines , 
tangents,  &c.  and  the  logarithms  of  thefe  give  us  tables 
of  logarithmic  fines,  tangents,  ire.  See  Logarithms. 

71.  In  any  triangle,  ABC,  (fig.  1.)  if  one  of  its  Geometry 
fides,  as  AC,  be  bifedted  in  E,  (and  confequently  AC  Plates, 
double  of  AE)  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED,  parallel  to  n9u* 
BC,  and  meeting  AB  in  D,  then  BC  will  be  double 

of  ED,  and  AB  double  of  AD.  Through  D  draw  DF, 
parallel  to  AC,  meeting  BC  in  F  :  for  fince,  by  con- 
ftrudfion,  DF  is  parallel  to  AC,  and  DE  parallel  to 
BC;  therefore,  (by  art.  36.)  die  angle  BFD  will 
be  equal  to  the  angle  BCA,  (and  by  the  fame  ar¬ 
ticle)  the  angle  BCA  will  be  equal  to  the  angle  DEA, 
confequently  the  angle  BFD  will  be  equal  to  the  angle 
DEA;  alfo,  (by  art.  36.)  the  angle  BDF  will  be  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  DAE ;  and  fince  DF  is  parallel  to 
EC,  and  DE  parallel  to  FC,  the  quadrilateral  DFC*E 
will  be  a  parallelogram  ;  and  therefore,  (by  art.  59. 
cor.  4.)  DF  will  be  equal  to  EC,  which,  by  conftruc- 
tion,  is  equal  to  AE ;  fo  in  the  two  triangles  BDF 
DAE,  the  two  angles  BFD  and  BDF  in  the  one,  are 
equal  to  the  two  angles  DEA  and  DAE  in  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpedlively ;  and  the  included  fide  DF, 
is  equaltothe  included  fide  AE  ;  therefore,  (by  art  61. 
cor.  1.)  AD  will  be  equal  to  DB,  and  confequently  AB 
double  of  AD  ;  alfo  (by  the  fame)  DE  will  be  equal 
to  BF;  but  DE  is  alfo  (by  art.  67.  cor.  4.)  equal  to 
FC ;  therefore  BF  and  ED  together,  or  BC,  will  be 
double  of  DE. 

After  the  fame  manner  it  may  be  proved,  that  if  in 
the  triangle  AKG,  (fig.  2.)  AE  be  taken  equal  to  a 

third 
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third  part  of  AK,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED,  paral¬ 
lel  to  KG,  and  meeting  AG  in  D  ;  then  ED  will  be 
equal  to  a  third  part  of  GK,  and  AD  equal  to  a  third 
part  of  AG. 

Likewife  if  in  any  triangle  ABC,  (fig.  3.)  upon  the 
fide  AB,  be  taken  AE,  equal  to  one-fourth,  one-fifth, 
one-fixth,  ire.  of  AB,  and  through  E  be  drawn  ED 
parallel  to  BC  and  meeting  AC  in  D  ;  then  DE  will  be 
one-fourth,  one-fifth,  one-fixth,  ire.  of  BC,  and  AD 
the  like  part  of  AC  ;  and,  in  general,  if  in  any  tri¬ 
angle  ABC,  there  be  affumed  a  point  E  on  one  of  its 
fides  AB,  and  through  that  point  be  drawn  a  line  ED, 
parallel  to  one  of  its  Tides  BC,  and  meeting  the  other 
fide  AC  in  D ;  then  whatever  part  AE  is  of  AB,  the 
fame  part  will  ED  be  of  BC,  and  AD  of  AC. 

Cor.  Hence  it  follows,  that  if  in  any  triangle  ABC, 
there  be  drawn  ED,  parallel  to  one  of  its  fides  BC,  and 
meeting  the  other  two  in  the  points  E  and  D,  then 
AE  :  AB  ::  ED  :  BC  ::  AD  :  AC ;  that  is,  AE  is  to 
AB,  as  ED  is  to  BC,  and  that  as  AD  to  AC. 

72.  If  any  two  triangles  ABC,  fig.  4.  a  b  c,  fig.  5. 
are  fimilar,  or  have  all  the  angles  of  the  one  equal  to 
all  the  angles  of  the  other,  each  to  each  refpeftively  ; 
that  is,  the  angle  CAB  equal  to  the  angle  cab,  and  the 
angle  ABC  equal  to  the  angle  a  b  c,  and  the  angle  ACB 
equal  to  the  angle  a  c  b ;  then  the  legs  oppofite  to  the 
equal  angles  are  proportioned,  viz.  AB  :  ab  ::  AC  : 
ac  ::  and  AB  :  a  b  ::  BC  :  he  ::  and  AC  :  ac  ::  BC  : 
b  c.  On  AB  of  the  largeft  triangle  fet  off  AE  equal  to 
a  b,  and  through  E  draw  ED  parallel  to  BC,  meeting 
AC  in  D  ;  then  fince  DE  and  BC  are  parallel,  and  AB 
crofting  them,  the  angle  AED  will  (by  art.  36.)  be 
equal  to  the  angle  ABC,  which  (by  fuppofition)  is  e- 
qual  to  the  angle  a  be,  alfo  the  angle  DAE  is  (by  fup¬ 
pofition)  equal  to  the  angle  cab  ;  To  in  the  two  tri¬ 
angles  AED,  a  be,  the  two  angles  DAE  AED  of  the 
one,  are  equal  to  two  angles  cab  a  be  of  the  other, 
each  to  each  refpeftively,  and  the  included  fide  AE 
is  (by  conftruftion)  equal  to  the  included  fideab; 
therefore,  (by  art.  61.  cor.  1.)  AD  is  equal  to  a  c,  and 
DE  equal  to  cb ;  but  fince,  in  the  triangle  ABC,  there 
is  drawn  DE  parallel  to  BC  one  of  its  fides,  and  meet¬ 
ing  the  two  other  Tides  in  the  points  D  3nd  E,  there¬ 
fore  (by  cor.  art.  71.)  AB  :  AE  ::  AC  :  AD,  and  AB: 
AE  ::  6c  :  DE,  and  AC  :  AD  ::  BC  :  DE;  and  in 
the  three  laft  proportions,  inftead  of  the  fines  AE,  DE, 
and  AD,  putting  in  their  equals  a  b,  be,  and  a  c,  we 
lhall  have  AB  :  ab  ::  AC  :  ac,  and  AB  :  ab::  BC  : 
be,  and  laftly,  AC:  ac::  BC  :  be. 

73.  The  chord,  fine,  tangent,  &c.  of  any  arc  in  one 
circle,  is  to  the  chord,  fine,  tangent,  ire.  of  the  fame 
arc  in  another,  as  the  radius  of  the  one  is  to  the  ra¬ 
dius  of  the  other,  fig.  6,  6.  Let  ABD  abd  be  two 
circles,  BD  b  cl  two  arcs  of  thefe  circles,  equal  to  one 
another,  or  confiding  of  the  fame  number  of  degrees ; 
FDfd  the  tangents,  BD  bd  the  chords,  BE  be  the 
fines,  ire.  of  thefe  two  arcs  BD  bd,  and  CD  cd  the 
radii  of  the  circles ;  then  fay,  CD  :  c  d  ::  FD  :  f  d, 
and  CD  :  cd  ::  BD  :  bd,  and  CD  :  cd  ::  BE  :  be, 
ire.  For  fince  the  arcs  BD  b  d  are  equal,,  the  angles 
BCD  bed  will  be  equal;  and  FD  fd,  being  tangents 
to  the  points  D  and  d,  the  angles  CDF  cd  f  will  be 
equal,  being  each  a  right  angle  (art.  22.)  fo  in  the 
two  triangles  CDF  cd  f,  the  two  angles  FCDCDF  of 
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the  one,  being  equal  to  the  two  angles  Fed  cclf  of 
the  other,  each  to  each,  the  remaining  angle  CFD, 
will  be  equal  to  the  remaining  angle  c  f  d  (by  art.  60.) ; 
therefore  the  triangles  CFD  cfd  are  fimilar,  andcon- 
fequently  (by  art.  73.)  CD  :  cd  ::  FD  :  fd.  In  the 
fame  manner  it  may  be  demonftrated,  that  CD  :  cd  :: 
BD  :  bd,  and  CD  :  cd  ::  BE  be,  &c. 

74.  Let  ABD  (fig.  7.)  be  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  de- 
feribed  by  the  radius  CD  ;  BD  any  arc  of  it,  and  BA 
its  complement ;  BG  or  CF  the  fine,  CG  or  BF  the  co¬ 
fine  ;  DE  the  tangent,  and  CE  the. fecant  of  that  arc 
BD.  Then  fince  the  triangles  CDE  CGB  are  fimilar 
or  equiangular,  it  will  be  (by  art.  72.)  DE :  EC:: 
GB  :  BC,  i.  e.  the  tangent  of  any  arc,  is  to  the  fecant 
of  the  fame,  as  the  fine  of  it  is  to  the  radius.  Alfo 
fince  DE  :  EC  ::  GB  :  BC';  therefore,  by  inverting 
that  proportion,  we  have  EC  :  DE  ::  BC  :  GB,  /.  e. 
the  fecant  is  to  the  tangent,  as  the  radius  is  to  the 
fine  of  any  arc. 

Again,  fince  the  triangles  CDE  CGB  are  fimilar, 
therefore  (by  art.  72.)  it  will  be  CD  :  CE  ::  CG  : 
CB,  i.  e.  as  the  radius  is  to  the  fecant  of  any  arc,  fo 
is  the  co-fine  of  that  arc  to  the  radius.  And  by  in¬ 
verting  the  proportion  we  have  this,  viz.  as  the  fecant 
of  any  arc  is  to  the  radius,  lb  is  the  radius  to  the  co¬ 
fine  of  that  arc. 

75.  In  all  circles  the  chord  of  60  is  always  equal  in 
length  to  the  radius.  Thus  in  the  circle  AEBD, 
(fig.  8.)  if  the  arc  AEB  be  an  arc  of  60  degrees,  then 
drawing  the  chord  AB,  I  fay  AB  lhall  be  equal  to  the 
radius  CB  or  AC  ;  for  in  the  triangle  ACB,  the  angle 
ACB  is  60  degrees,  being  meafured  by  the  arc  AEB  ; 
therefore  the  funi  of  the  other  two  angles  is  1 20  de¬ 
grees,  (by  cor.  1.  of  60.)  ;  but  fince  AC  and  CB  are 
equal,  the  two  angles  CAB,  CBA  will  alfo  be  equal  ; 
confequently  each  of  them  half  their  fum  120,  viz.  60 
degrees  ;  therefore  all  the  three  angles  are  equal  to 
one  another,  confequently  all  the  legs,  therefore  AB 
is  equal  to  CB. 

Cor.  Hence  the  radius  from  which  the  lines  on  any 
fcale  are  formed,  is  the  chord  of  60  on  the  line  of 
chords* 

Geometrical  Problems. 

Prob.  r.  From  a  point  C  (fig.  9.)  in  a  given  line 
AB  to  raife  a  perpendicular  to  that  line. 

Rule.  From  the  point  C  take  the  equal  difiances  CB, 
CA  on  each  fide  of  it.  Then  ftretch  the  compafTes  to 
any  diftance  greater  than  CB  or  CA,  and  with  one 
foot  of  them  in  B,  fweep  the  arc  EF  with  the  other  ; 
again,  with  the  fame  opening,  and  one  foot  in  A^ 
fweep  the  arc  GH  with  the  other,  and  thefe  two  arcs 
will  interfeefi  one  another  in  the  point  D  ;  then  join 
the  given  points  C  and  D  with  the  line  CD,  and  that 
fliall  be  the  perpendicular  required. 

2.  To  divide  a  given  right  line  AB  (fig.  10.)  into 
two  equal  parts;  that  is,  to  bifeifi  it. 

Rule.  Take  any  diftance  with  your  compares  that 
you  are  fure  is  greater  than  half  the  given  line  ;  then 
fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  DFC  ;  and  with  the  fame  diftance,  and  one 
foot  in  A,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  CED  ;  thefe 
two  arcs  will  interfeft  one  another  in  the  points  CD, 
which  joined  by  the  right  line  DC  will  bifeeft  AB  in  G; 

3.  From 
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3.  Prom  a  given  point  D,  (fig.  11.)  to  let  fall  a 
perpendicular  on  a  given  line  AB. 

Rule.  Set  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  the  point  D, 
and  extend  the  other  to  any  diftance  greater  than  the 
leaft  diftance  between  the  given  point  and  the  line, 
and  with  that  extent  fweep  the  arc  AEB,  cutting  the 
line  in  the  two  points  A  and  B,  then  (by  the  laft 
prob.)  bifeft  the  line  AB  in  the  point  C  ;  laftly  join  C 
and  D,  and  that  line  CD  is  the  perpendicular  re* 
q.uired. 

4.  (Fig.  12.)  Upon  the  end  B  of  a  given  right  line 
BA,  to  raife  a  perpendicular. 

Rule.  Take  any  extent  in  your  compafles,  and  with 
one  foot  in  B  fix  the  ofher  in  any  point  C  without  the 
given  line  ;  then  with  one  point  of  the  compafles  in 

C,  deferibe  with  the  other  the  circle  EBD,  and  thro' 
E  and  C  draw  the  diameter  ECD  meeting  the  circle 
in  D  ;  join  D  and  B,  and  the  right  line  DB  is  that 
required  ;  for  EBD  is  a  right  angle  (by  cor.  4.  of  63.) 

5.  (Fig.  13.)  To  draw  one  line  parallel  to  another 
given  line  AB,  that  (hall  be  diftant  from  one  another 
by  any  given  diftance  D. 

Rule.  Extend  your  compafles  to  the  given  diftance 
D  ;  then  fetting  one  foot  of  them  in  any  point  of  the 
given  line  (fuppofe  A,)  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc 
FCG  j  again,  at  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in  any 
other  point  of  the  given  line  B,  fweep  the  arc  HDK, 
4ind  draw  the  line  CD  touching  them,  and  that  will 
be  parallel  to  the  given  line  AB,  and  diftant  from  it 
by  the  line  D  as  was  required. 

6.  (Fig.  14.)  To  divide  a  given  line  AB  into  any 
number  of  equal  parts,  fuppofe  7. 

Rule.  From  the  point  A  draw  any  line  AD,  making 
an  angle  with  the  line  AB,  then  through  the  point  B, 
draw  a  line  BC  parallel  to  AD  5  and  from  A,  with 
any  fmall  opening  of  the  compafles,  fet  off”  a  number 
of  equal  parts  (on  the  line  AD,)  lefs  by  one  than  the 
propofed  number  (here  6.)  ;  then  from  B  fet  off  the 
fame  number  of  the  fame  parts  (on  the  line  BC)  ;  laft- 
ly,  join  6  and  t,  2  and  5,  3  and  4,  4  and  3,  5  aftd  2, 
6  and  1,  and  thefe  lines  will  cut  the  given  line  as  re¬ 
quired. 

7.  (Fig.  1  J.)  To  quarter  a  given  circle,  or  to  di¬ 
vide  it  into  four  equal  parts. 

Rule.  Through  the  centre  C  of  the  given  circle, 
draw  a  diameter  AB,  then  upon  the  point  C  raife  a 
perpendicular  DCE  to  the  line  AB  ;  and  thefe  two 
diameters  AB  and  DE  fhall  quarter  the  circle. 

8.  (Fig.  16.)  Through  three  given  points  A,  B,  and 

D,  to  draw  a  circle.  Note,  The  three  points  muft 
not  lie  in  the  fame  ftreight  line.) 

Rule.  Join  A  and  B,  alfo  B  and  D,  with  the  ftreight 
lines  AB  BD  ;  then  (by  prob.  2.)  bifeeft  AB  with  the 
line  EC,  alfo  BD  with  the  line  FC,  which  two  lines 
will  cut  one  another  in  fome  point  C  ;  that  is  the 
centre  of  the  circle  required  :  then  fixing  one  point 
of  your  compafles  in  D,  and  ftretching  the  other  to  A, 
deferibe  the  circle  ABDG,  which  will  pafs  through 
the  three  points  given.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain 
from  cor.  1.  of  art.  64. 

9-  (Fig,  17.)  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line 
AB,  to  draw  another  line  (fuppofe  AC)  that  fhall  make 
with  AB  an  angle  of  any  number  of  degrees,  fup¬ 
pofe  4  y. 
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Rule.  Let  the  given  line  AB  be  produced,  then  take 
off  your  lcale  the  length  of  the  chord  of  60  degrees, 
which  is  equal  to  the  radius  of  the  circle  the  fcale  was 
made  for  (by  art.  7J.)  ;  and  letting  one  foot  in  A, 
with  the  other  fweep  off  the  arc  BC  ;  then  with  your 
compafles  take  from  your  fcale  the  chord  of  45  de¬ 
grees,  and  fet  off  that  diftance  from  B  to  C.  Laftly, 
join  A  and  C,  and  the  line  AC  is  that  required.  For 
the  angle  CAB,  which  is  meafwed  by  the  arc  BC,  is 
an  angle  of  45  degrees,  as  was  required. 

jo.  An  angle  BAC  (fig.  r8.)  being  given,  to  find 
how  many  degrees  it  contains. 

Rule.  With  your  compafles  take  the  length  of  your 
chord  of  60  from  your  fcale.  Then,  fetting  one  foot 
of  them  in  A,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  BC,  which 
is  the  arc  comprehended  between  the  two  legs  AB, 
AC  produced  if  needful.  Laftly,  take  with  your  com¬ 
pafles  the  diftance  BC,  and  applying  it  to  your  line  of 
chords  on  the  fcale,  you  will  find  how  many  degrees 
the  arc  BC  contains,  and  confequently  the  degrees  of 
the  angle  BAC  which  was  required. 

it.  Three  lines  x,  y,  and  z  being  given,  (fig.  19. 
19.)  to  form  a  triangle  of  them  ;  but  any  two  of  thefe 
lines  taken  together  muft  always  be  greater  than  the 
third. 

Rule.  Make  any  one  of  them,  as  x,  the  bafe  ;  then 
with  your  compafles  take  another  of  them,  as  z,  and 
fetting  one  foot  in  one  end  of  the  line  x,  as  B,  with 
the  other  fweep  the  arc  DE  ;  and  taking  with  your 
compafles  the  length  of  the  other  y,  fet  one  foot  of 
them  in  A,  the  other  end  of  the  line  x,  and  with  the 
other  fweep  the  arc  FG,  which  will  cut  the  other  in 
C  j  laftly,  join  CA  and  CB,  and  the  triangle  CAB  is 
that  required. 

12.  To  make  a  triangle,  having  one  of  its  legs  of 
any  number  of  equal  parts  (fuppofe  160,)  and  one  of 
the  angles  at  that  leg  50  degrees,  and  the  other  44 
degrees. 

Rule.  Draw  an  indefinite  line  ED,  (fig.  20.)  then 
take  off  the  line  of  equal  parts  with  your  compafles, 
160  of  them,  and  fet  them  on  the  indefinite  line,  as 
BC  ;  then  (by  prob.  9.)  draw  BA,  making  the  angle 
ABC  of  50  degrees,  and  (by  the  fame)  draw  from  C 
the  line  AC,  making  the  angle  ACB  of  44  degrees ; 
which  two  lines  will  meet  one  another  in  A,  and  the 
triangle  ABC  is  that  required.  See  Trigonometry. 

13.  Upon  a  giv^n  line  AB  (fig.  21.)  to  make  a 
fquare. 

Rule.  Upon  the  extremity  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
raife  a  perpendicular  AC  (by  prob.  4.) ;  then  take  AC 
equal  to  AB,  and  with  that  extent,  fetting  one  foot 
of  the  compafles  in  C,  fweep  with  the  other  foot  the 
arc  GH  ;  then  with  the  fame  extent,  and  one  foot  in 
B,  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  EF,  which  will  meet 
the  former  in  fome  point  D  ;  laftly,  join  C  and  D,  D 
and  B,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  the  fquare  re¬ 
quired. 

14.  On  a  given  line  AB  (fig.  22.)  to  draw  a  rhomb 
that  (hall  have  one  of  its  angles  equal  to  any  number 
of  degrees,  fuppofe  60  degrees. 

Rule.  From  the  point  A  of  the  given  line  AB, 
draw  the  line  AC,  making  the  angle  CAB  of  60  de¬ 
grees,  (by  prob.  9.)  then  take  AC  equal  to  AB,  and 
with  that  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in 

B, 
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B,  with  the  other  defcribe  the  *rc  GH  }  and  at  the 
fame  extent,  fixing  one  foot  of  the  compafles  in  C, 
with  the  other  defcribe  the  arc  EF  cutting  the  former 
in  D  ;  laftly,  join  CD  and  DB,  and  the  figure  ACDB 
is  that  required. 

if.  Given  two  lines  x  and  z,  of  thefe  two  to  make 
a  rediangle. 

Rule.  Draw  a  line,  as  AB,  (fig.  23.  23.)  equal  in 
length  to  one  of  the  given  lines  x ;  and  on  the  extre¬ 
mity  A  of  that  line,  raife  a  perpendicular  AC,  ou 
which  take  AC  equal  to  the  other  line  z  ;  then  take 
with  your  compafles  the  length  of  the  line  AB,  and 
at  that  exteijt,  fixing  one  foot  of  them  in  C,  with  the 
other  fweep  the  arc  EF  ;  and  alfo  taking  with  your 
compafles  the  extent  of  the  line  AC,  fix  one  foot  of 
them  in  B,  and  with  the  other  fweep  the  arc  GH, 

PAR 
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which  will  meet  the  former  in  D  j  laflly,  join  CD  and 
BD,  and  the  figure  ABDC  will  be  that  required. 

16.  Two  lines  x  and  2  being  given,  of  thefe  to 
form  a  rhomboides  that  fhail  have  one  of  its  angles 
any  number  of  degrees,  fuppofe  jo. 

Rule.  Draw  aline  AB  (fig.  24.  24  )  equal  in  length 
to  one  pf  the  lines,  as  x ;  then  draw  the  line  AC, 
making  with  the  former  the  angle  BAC  equal  to  the 
propofed,  fuppofe  50  degrees,  and  on  that  line  take 
AC  equal  to  the  given  lipe  z  ;  then  with  your  com¬ 
pafles  take  the  length  of  AB,  and  fixing  one  foot  in 
C,  fweep  the  arc  EF  ;  alfo,  taking  the  length  of 
AC,  and  fetting  one  foot  in  B,  with  the  other  fweep 
the  arc  GH,  which  will  cut  the  former  ii)  D  ;  then 
join  CD  and  DB,  fo  the  figure  ACDB  will  be  that  re¬ 
quired. 

T  II. 


THE  APPLICATION  OF  THE  FOREGOING  PRINCIPLES  TO  THE  MENSURATION 
OF  SURFACES,  SOLIDS,  6c. 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Menfuration  of  Lines  and  Angles . 

A  Line,  or  length,  to  be  meafured,  whether  it  be 
difiance,  height,  or  depth,  is  meafured  by  a  line 
lefs  than  it.  With  us  the  leaft  meafure  of  length  is  an 
inch  :  not  that  we  meafure  no  line  lefs  than  it,  but 
becaufe  we  do  not  life  the  name  of  any  meafure  be¬ 
low  that  of  an  inch ;  .exprefling  lelfer  meafures  by  the 
fractions  of  an  inch  :  and  in  this  treatife  we  ufe  deci¬ 
mal  fractions  as  the  eafieft.  Twelve  inches  make  a 
foot ;  three  feet  and  an  inch  make  the  Scots  ell fix 
ells  make  a  fall  j  forty  falls  make  a  furlong ;  eight  fur¬ 
longs  make  a  mile  :  fo  that  the  Scots  miles  is  1184 
paces,  accounting  every  pace  to  be  five  feet.  Thefe 
things  are  according  to  the  ftatutes  of  Scotland  ;  not- 
withflanding  which,  the  glaziers  ufe  a  foot  of  only 
eight  inches  ;  and  other  artifts  for  the  moft  part  ufe 
an  Englifh  foot,  on  account  of  the  feveral  fcales  marked 
on  the  Englifh  foot-meafure  for  their  ufe.  But  the 
Englifh  foot  is  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  Scots;  fo  that 
185  of  thefe  make  186  of  thofe. 

Lines,  to  the  extremities  and  any  intermediate 
point  of  which  you  have  eafy  accefs,  are  meafured  by 
applying  to  them  the  common  meafure  a  number  of 
times.  But  lines,  to  which  you  cannot  have  fuch  ac¬ 
cefs,  are  meafured  by  methods  taken  from  geometry  ; 
the  chief  whereof  we  fhall  here  endeavour  to  explain. 
The  firft  is  by  the  help  of  the  geometrical  fquare. 

“  As  for  the  Englifh  meafures,  the  yard  is  3  feet, 
“  or  36  inches.  A  pole  is  fixteen  feet  and  a  half,  or 
u  five  yards  and  a  half.  The  chain,  commonly  called 
“  Gunter's  chain ,  is  four  poles,  or  22  yards,  that  is, 
“  66  feet.  An  Englifh  ftatute-mile  is  fourfcore  chains, 
“  or  1760  yards,  that  is,  5280  feet. 

“  The  chain  (which  is  now  much  in  nfe,  becaufe  it 
u  is  very  convenient  for  furveying)  is  divided  into 
“  100  links,  each  of  which  is  7TVs  °f  an  inch ;  whence 
“  it  is  eafy  to  reduce  any  number  of  thofe  links  to 
“  feet,  or  any  number  of  feet  to  links. 

“  A  chain  that  may  have  the  fame  advantages  in 


“  furveying  in  Scotland,  as  Gunter’s  chain  has  in  Eng- 
“  land,  ought  to  be  in  length  74  feet,  or  24  Scots  ells, 
“  if  no  regard  is  had  to  the  difference  of  the  Scots 
“  and  Englifh  foot  above-mentioned.  But,  if  regard 
u  is  had  to  that  difference,  the  Scots  chain  ought  to 
“  confift  of  74I  Englifh  feet,  or  74  feet  4  inches  and 
“  f  of  an  inch.  This,  chain  being  divided  into  100 
“  links,  each  of  thofe  links  is  8  inches  and  T90\B5  of 
<l  an  inch.  In  the  following  table,  the  moft  noted 
“  meafures  are  exprefled  in  Englifh  inches  and  deci- 
“  mals  of  an  inch.” 


Englifh  Inch. 

The  Englifh  foot,  is  -  -12 

The  Paris  foot,  -  -  1 2 

The  Rhindland  foot,  meafured  by  Mr  Picart,  1 2 
The  Scots  foot,  -  -  -12 

The  Amfterdam  foot,  by  Snellies  and  Picart,  1 1 
The  Dantzick  foot,  by  Hevelius,  -  1 1 

The  Danifh  foot,  by  Mr  Picart,  •  12 

The  Swedifh  foot,  by  the  fame,  -  it 

The  Bruflels  foot,  by  the  fame,  -  10 

The  Lyons  foot,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  13 

The  Bononian  foot,  by  Mr  Caflini,  -  14 

The  Milan  foot,  by  Mr  Auzout,  -  15 

The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  merchants,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  fame,  -  9 

The  Roman  palm  ufed  by  architects,  8 

The  palm  of  Naples,  according  to  Mr  Auzout,  lo 
The  Englifh  yard,  -  36 

The  Englifh  ell,  -  -  45 

The  Scots  ell,  -  -  37 

The  Paris  aune  ufed  by  mercers,  according  to 
Mr  Picart,  -  46 

The  Paris  aune  ufed  by  drapers,  according  to 


the  fame. 

The  Lyons  aune,  by  Mr  Auzout, 
The  Geneva  aune, 

The  Amfterdam  ell, 

The  Danifh  ell,  by  Mr  Picart, 

(b) 


46 

46 


26 

24 


000 

788 

362 

065 

173 

297 

4 

692 

828 

458 

938 

631 


791 

779 

314 

OGO 

OOO 

200 


786 

680 

570 

760 

800 

930 

The 
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The  Swedilh  ell, 

The  Norway  ell. 

The  Brabant  or  Antwerp  ell. 
The  Brulfels  ell, 

The  Burges  ell, 


Englijh  Inch. 

23 

24 
27 

27 
27 


The  brace  of  Bononia,  according  to  Auzont,  25 
The  brace  ufed  by  architects  in  Rome,  30 

The  brace  ufed  in  Rome  by  merchants,  34 

The  Florence  brace  ufed  by  merchants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Picart,  -  -  22 

The  Florence  geographical  brace,  21 

The  vara  of  Seville,  -  '33 

The  vara  of  Madrid,  -  -  39 

The  vara  of  Portugal,  -  44 

The  cavedo  of  Portugal,  -  27 

The  ancient  Roman  foot,  -  1 1 

The  Perfian  arifh,  according  to  Mr  Graves,  38 
The  lhorter  pike  of  Conftantinople,  accord¬ 
ing  to  t?>e  fame,  -  25 

Another  pike  of  Conftantinople,  according  to 
Meff.  Mallet  and  De  la  Porte,  -  27 


Dec. 
380 
510 
170 
260 
55  ° 
200 
730 
270 

910 

570 

127 

166 

031 

354 

632 

364 

5  76 
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PROPOSITION  I. 

Prob.  Todefcribe  the  flrutture  of  the  geometrical 
fquare. — The  geometrical  lquare  is  made  of  any  folid 
matter,  as  brais  or  wood,  or  of  any  four  plain  rulers 
joined  together  at  right  angles,  (as  in  fig.  I.)  where 
A  is  the  centre,  from  which  hangs  a  thread  with  a 
final!  weight  at  the  end,  fo  as  to  be  directed  always 
to  the  centre.  Each  of  the  fides  BE  and  DE.is  divi¬ 
ded  into  an  hundred  equal  parts,  or  (if  the  Tides  be 
long  enough  to  admit  of  it)  into  a  thoufand  parts ;  C 
and  F  at  two  fights,  fixed  on  the  fide  AD.  There  is 
moreover  an  index  GH,  which,  when  there  is  occa- 
fion,  is  joined  to  the  centre  A,  in  fuch  manner  as  that 
it  can  move  round,  and  remain  in  any  given  fituation. 
On  this  index  are  two  fights  perpendicular  to  the 
right  line  going  from  the  centre  of  the  inftrument  : 
thefe  are  K  and  L.  The  fide  DE  of  the  inftrument 
is  called  the  upright  fide  ;  E  the  reclining  fide. 

PROPOSITION  II. 

Fig.  2.  To  meafure  an  accejfibk  height,  AB,  by  the 
help  of  a  geometrical  fquare,  its  dtjlance  being  known. 

_ Let  BR  be  an  horizontal  plane,  on  which  there 

ftands  perpendicularly  any  line  AB  :  let  BD,  the  gi¬ 
ven  diftance  of  the  obfervator  from  the  height,  be  96 
feet ;  let  the  height  of  the  obfervator’s  eye  be  fuppo- 
fed  6  feet :  and  let  the  inftrument,  held  by  a  fteady 
hand,  or  rather  leaning  on  a  fupport,  be  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  fiummit  A,  fo  that  one  eye  (the  other  being 
fliut)  may  fee  it  clearly  through  the  fights  ;  the  per¬ 
pendicular  or  plumb-line  meanwhile  hanging  free,  and 
touching  the  furface  of  the  inftrument :  let  now  the 
perpendicular  be  fuppofed  to  cut  off  on  the  right  fide 
KN  80  equal  parts.  It  is  clear  that  LKN,  ACK,  are 
■fimilar  triangles  ;  for  the  angles  LKN,  ACK  are  right 
angles,  and  therefore  equal ;  moreover  LN  and  AC 
are  parallel,  as  being  both  perpendicular  to  the  hori¬ 
zon  ;  eonfequently,  (by  art.  60.  cor.  1.  Part  1.)  the 
angles  KLN,  KAC,  are  equal;  wherefore,  (by  art. 
60.  cor.  2-  of  Part  I.)  the  angles  LNK,  and  AKC,  are 
likewife  equal  :  fo  that  in  the  triangles  NKL,  KAC, 
(by  art.  72.  of  Part  I.}asNK  :  KL  ::  KC  (/.  r.  BD) 
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:  CA  ;  that  is,  as  80  to  100,  fo  is  96  feet  to  CA. 
Therefore,  by  the  rule  of  three,  CA  will  be  found  to 
be  1 20  feet ;  and  CB,  which  is  6  feet,  being  added, 
the  whole  height  is  126  feet. 

But  if  the  diftance  of  the  obfervator  from  the  height, 
as  BE,  be  fuch-,  that  when  the  inftrument  is  directed 
as  formerly  toward  the  fummit  A,  the  perpendicular 
falls  on  the  angle  P,  oppofite  to  H,  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument,  and  BE  or  CG  be  given  of  120  feet ;  CA 
will  alfo  be  1 20  feet.  For  in  the  triangles  HGP,  ACG, 
equiangular,  as  in  the  preceding  cafe,  as  PG  :  GH  :  r 
GC  :  CA.  But  PG  is  equal  to  GH  ;  therefore  GC  is 
likewife  equal  to  CA  :  that  is,  CA  will  be  120  feet, 
and  the  whole  height  i  26  feet  as  before. 

Let  the  diftance  BF  be  300  feet,  and  the  perpendi¬ 
cular  or  plamb-line  cut  off  40  equal  parts  from  the  re¬ 
clining  fide :  Now,  in  this  cafe,  the  angle,  QAC,  QZI, 
are  equal,  and  the  angles  QZI,  ZIS,  are  equal ;  there¬ 
fore  the  angle  ZIS  is  equal  to  the  angle  QAC.  But 
the  angles  ZSI  QCA  are  equal,  being  right  angles 
therefore,  in  the  equiangular  triangles  ACQ;,  SZI,  it 
will  be,  as  ZS  :  SI  :  :  CQj  CA  ;  that  is,  as  too  to 
40,  fo  is  300  to  CA.  Wherefore,  by  the  rule  of  three, 
CA  will  be  found  to  be  of  102  feet.  And',  by  adding 
the  height  of  the  obfervator,  the  whole  BA  will  be 
126  feet.  Note,  that  the  height  is  greater  than  the 
diftance,  when  the  perpendicular  cuts  the  right  fide, 
and  lefs  if  it  cut  the  reclined  lide  :  and  that  the  height 
and  diftance  are  equal,  if  the  perpendicular  fall  on  the 
oppofite  angle. 

S  C  H  0  L  1  U  M 

If  the  height  of  a  tower,  to  be  meafured  as  above> 
end  in  a  point,  (as  in  fig.  3.)  the  diftance  of  the  ob¬ 
fervator  oppofite  to  it,  is  not  CD,  but  is  to  be  accounted' 
from  the  perpendicular  to  the  point  A  ;  that  is,  to  CD 
muft  be  added  the  half  of  the  thicknefs  of  the  tower, 
viz.  BD  :  which  muft  likewife  be  underftood  in  the 
following  propofitions,  when  the  cafe  is  fimilar. 
PROPOSITION  III. 

Fig.  4.  From  the  height  of  a  tower  Aft  given,  to 
find  a  dijlance  on  the  horizontal  plane  BC,  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical fquare — Let  the  inftrument  be  fo  placed,  as 
that  the  mark  C  in  the  oppofite  plane  may  be  feen 
through  the  fights ;  and  let  it  be  obferved  how  many 
parts  are  cut  off  by  the  perpendicular.  Now,  by  what 
hath  been  already  demonftrated,  the  triangles  AEF, 
ABC,  are  fimilar  ;  therefore,  it  will  be  as  EF,  to  AE, 
fo  AB  (compofed  of  the  height  of  the  tower  BG,  and 
of  the  height  of  the  centre  of  the  inftrument  A,  above 
the  tower  BG)  to  the  diftance  BC.  Wherefore,  if, 
by  the  rule  of  three,  you  fay,  as  EF  to  AE,  fo  is  AB 
to  BC,  it  will  be  the  diftance  fought. 

PROPOSITION  IV. 

Fig.  5.  To  meafure  any  difiance  at  land  or  fea,  by 
the  geometrical  fquare.-*\x\  this  operation,  the  index  is 
to  be  applied  to  the  inftrument,  as  was  iliown  in  the 
defcription  ;  and,  by  the  help  of  a  fupport,  the  inftru¬ 
ment  is  to  be  placed  horizontally  at  the  point  A  ;  then 
let  it  be  turned  till  the  remote  point  F,  whofe  diftance 
is  to  be  meafured,  be  feen  through  the  fixed  fights  ; 
and  bring  the  index  to  be  parallel  with  the  other 
fide  of  the  inftrument,  obferve  by  the  fights  :ipon  it 
any  acceflible  mark  B,  at  a  fenfible  diftance  :  then 
carrying  the  inftrument  to  the  point  B,  let  the  im¬ 
moveable 
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moveable  fights  be  dire&ed  to  the  firlt  ftation  A,  and 
the  fights  of  the  index  to  the  point  F.  If  the  index 
cut  the  right  fide  of  the  fquare,  as  in  K,  in  the  two 
triangles  BRK,  and  BAF,  which  are  aequi  angular,  it 
will  be  as  BR  to  RK,  fo  BA  (the  diftance  of  the  Ra¬ 
tions  to  be  meafured  with  a  chain)  to  AF  ;  and  the 
diftance  AF  fought  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 
But  if  the  index  cut  the  reclined  lide  of  the  fquare  in 
any  point  L,  where  the  diftance  of  a  more  remote 
point  is  fought  ;  in  the  triangles  BLS,  BAG,  the  iicie 
LS  lhall  be  to  SB,  as  BA  to  AG,  the  diftance  fought ; 
which  accordingly  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  threes 
PROPOSITION..  V. 

Fig.  6.  To  mtafurc  an  acceffible  height  by  means 
of  a  plain  mirror — Let  AB  be  the  height  to  be  mea¬ 
fured  ;  let  the  mirror  be  placed  at  C,  in  the  horizon¬ 
tal  plane  BD,  at  a  known  diftance  BC  ;  let  the  obfer- 
ver  go  back  to  D,  till  he  fee  the  image  of  the  l'ummit 
in  the  mirror,  at  a  certain  point  of  it,  which  he  mnft 
diligently  mark ;  and  let  DE  be  the  height  of  the  ob- 
fervator’s  eye.  The  triangles  ABC  and  EDC  are 
equiangular ;  for  the  angles  at  D  and  B  are  right 
angles  ;  and  ACB,  ECD,  are  equal,  being  the  angles 
of  incidence  and  reflexion  of  the  ray  AC,  as  is  demon- 
ftrated  in  optics  ;  wherefore  the  remaining  angles  at 
A  and  E  are  alfo  equal :  therefore  it  will  be,  as  CD 
to  DE,  fo  CB  to  BA  ;  that  is,  as  the  diftance  of  the 
obfervator  from  the  point  of  the  mirror  in  the  right 
line  betwixt  the  obfervator  and  the  height,  is  to  the 
height  of  the  o'bfervator’s  eye,  fo  is  the  diftance  of 
the  tower  from  that  point  of  the  mirror,  to  the  height 
of  the  tower  fought  j  which  therefore  will  be  found 
by  the  rule  of  three. 

Note  r.  The  obfervation  will  be  more  exa<ft,  if,  at 
the  point  D,  a  ftaff  be  placed  in  the  ground  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  over  the  top  of  which  the  obfervator  may 
fee  a  point  of  the  glafs  exa&ly  in  a  line  betwixt  him 
and  the  tower. 

Note  2.  In  place  of  a  mirror  may  be  ufed  the  fur- 
face  of  water  contained  in  a  veffel,  which  naturally 
becomes  parallel  to  the  horizon. 

PROPOSITION  VI. 

Fig.  7.  To  meafure  an  acceffible  height  AB  bp 
means  of  two  faffs. — Let  there  be  placed  perpendicu¬ 
larly  in.  the  ground  a  longer  ftaffDE,  likewife  a  Ihorter 
one  FG,  fo  as  the  obfervator  may  fee  A,  the  top  of 
the  height  to  be  meafured,  over  the  ends  D  F  of  the 
two  ftaffs ;  let  FH  and  DC,  parallel  to  the  horizon, 
meet  DE  and  AB  in  H  and  C  ;  then  the  trianglds  FHD, 
DCA,  lhall  be  equiangular ;  for  the  angles  at  C  and 
H  are  right  ones  ;  likewife  the  angle  A  is  equal  to  the 
angle  FDH ;  wherefore  the  remaining  angles  DFH, 
and  ADC,  are  alfo  equal  :  wherefore,  as  FH,  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  the  ftaffs,  to  HD,  the  excefs  of  the  longer 
ftaff  above  the  Ihorter ;  fo  is  DC,  the  diftance  of  the 
longer  ftaff  from  the  tower,  to  CA,  the  excefs  of  the 
height  of  the  tower  above  the  longer  ftaff.  And 
thence  CA  will  be  found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

To  which  if  the  length  DE  be  added,  youwillhave 
the  whole  height  of  the  tower  BA. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Fig.  8.  Many  other  methods  may  be  occafionally 
contrived  for  meaftiring  an  acceflible  height.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  from  the  given  length  of  the  lhadow  BD,  to 
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find  out  the  height  AB,  thus  :  Let  there  be  ereifted  a 
ftaff  CE  perpendicularly,  producing  the  lhadow  EF  J 
The  triangles  ABD,  CfcF,  are  equiangular  ;  for  the 
angles  at  B  and  £  are  right ;  and  the  angles  ADB  and 
CFE  are  equal,  each  being  equal  to  the  angle  of  the 
fun’s  elevation  above  the  horizon  :  Therefore,  as  EF, 
the  lhadow  of  the  ftaff,  to  EC,  the  ftaff  itfelf ;  fo  BD, 
the  lhadow  of  the  tower,  to  BA,  the  height  of  the 
tower.  Though  the  plane  on  which  the  lhadow  of 
the  tower  falls  be  not  parallel  to  the  horizon,  if  the 
ftaff  be  erected  in  the  fame  plane,  the  rule  will  be  the 
fame. 

PROPOSITION  VII. 

To  meafure  an  inacceffble  height  by  means  of  two 
faffs. — Hitherto  we  have  fuppofed  the  height  to  be  ac¬ 
ceflible,  or  that  we  can  come  at  the  lower  end  of  it  ; 
now  if,  becaufe  of  fome  impediment,  we  cannot  get  to 
a  tower,  or  if  the  point  whofe  height  is  to  be  found 
out  be  the  fummit  of  a  hill,  fo  that  the  perpendicular 
be  hid  within  the  hill \  if,  for  want  of  better  inftru- 
ments,  fuch  an  inaccelfible  height  is  to  be  meafured  by 
means  of  two  ftaffs,  let  the  firlt  qbfervation  be  made 
with  the  ftaffs  DE  and  FG,  (as  in  prop.  6.)  ;  then  the 
obfervator  is  to  go  off  in  a  direct  line  from  the  height 
and  firft  Ration,  till  he  come  to  the  fecond  ftation  ; 
where  (fig.  1 1.)  he  is  to  place  the  longer  ftaff  perpen¬ 
dicularly  at  RN,  and  the  Ihorter  ftaff  at  KO,  fo  that 
the  fummit  A  may  be  feen  along  their  tops  ;  that  is, 
fo  that  the  points  KNA  may  be  in  the  fame  right  line. 

Through  the  point  N,  let  there  be  drawn  the  right  line 
NP  parallel  to  FA  :  Wherefore  in  the  triangles  KNP, 

KAF,  the  angles  KNP,  KAF  are  equal,  alfo  the  angle 
AKF  is  common  to  both  j  confequently  the  remaining 
angle  KPN  is  eqtial  to  the  remaining  angle  KFA.  And 
therefore,  PN  :  FA  ::  KP  :  KF.  But  the  triangles 
PNL,  FAS  are  fimilar;  therefore,  PN  :  FA  ::  NL  : 

SA.  Therefore,  (by  the  11.  5.  Eucl.)  KP  :  KF  ::  N 
L  :  SA.  Thence,  alternately,  it  will  be,  as  KP  (the 
excefs  of  the  greater  diftance  of  the  fliort  ftaff  from 
the  long  one  above  its  lefler  diftance  from  it)  to  NL, 
the  excefs  of  the  longer  ftaff  above  the  fliorter  ;  fo 
KF,  the  diftance  of  the  two  ftations  of  the  Ihorter  ftaff 
to  SA,  the  excefs  of  the  height  fought  above  the  height 
of  the  Ihorter  ftaff.  Wherefore  SA  will  be  found  by 
the  rule  of  three.  To  which  let  the  height  of  the 
fliorter  ftaff  be  added,  and  the  fum  will  give  the  whole 
inaccelfible  height  BA. 

Note  1.  In  the  fame  manner  may  an  inaccelfible 
height  be  found  by  a  geometrical  fquare,  or  by  a  plain 
fpeculum.  But  we  lhall  leave  the  rules  to  be  found 
out  by  the  ftudent,  for  his  own  exercife. 

Note  2.  That  by  the  height  of  the  ftaff  we  under- 
ftand  its  height  above  the  ground  in  which  it  is  fixed. 

Note  3.  Hence  depends  the  method  of  ufing  other 
inftruments  invented  by  geometricians ;  for  example, 
of  the  geometrical  c'rofs  :  and  if  all  things  be  juftly 
weighed,  a  like  rule  will  ferve  for  it  as  here.  But 
we  incline  to  touch  only  upon  what  is  molt  material. 
PROPOSITION  VIII. 

Fig.  9.  To  tsieafure  the  diflance  AB,  to  one  of  whofe 
extremities  we  have  accefs ,  by  the  help  of  four  faffs.— . 

Let  there  be  a  ftaff  fixed  at  the  point  A  ;  then  going 
back  at  fome  fenfible  diftance  in  the  fame  right  line, 
let  another  be  fixed  in  C,  fo  as  that  both  the  points  A 
(  b  2  )  and 
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and  B  be  covered  and  hid  by  the  ftaff  C :  likewife  go¬ 
ing  off  in  a  perpendicular  from  the  right  line  CB,  at 
the  point  A,  (the  method  of  doing  which  lhall  be  fliown 
in  the  following  fcholium),  let  there  be  placed  another 
Half  at  H  ;  and  in  the  right  line  CKG  (perpendicular 
to  the  fame  CB,  at  the  point  B),  and  at  the  point  of  it 
K,  fuch  that  the  points  K,  H,  and  B  may  be  in  the 
fame  right  line,  let  there  be  fixed  a  fourth  ftaff.  Let 
there  be  drawn,  or  let  there  be  fuppofed  to  be  drawn, 
a  right  line  GH  parallel  to  CA.  The  triangles  KGH, 
HAB,  will  be  equiangular  ;  for  the  angles  HAB  KGH 
are  right  angles.  Alfo  the  angles  ABH,  KHG  are 
equal ;  wherefore,  as  KG  (the  excels  of  CK  above 
AH)  to  GH,  or  to  CA,  the  diftance  betwixt  the  firft 
and  fecond  ftaff;  fo  is  AH,  the  diftance  betwixt  the 
firft  and  third  ftaff,  to  AB  the  diftance  fought. 
.SCHOLIUM. 

Fig.  to.  To  draw  on  a  plane  a  right  line  AE  per¬ 
pendicular  to  CH,  from  a  given  point  A ;  take  the 
right  lines  AB,  AD,  on  each  fide  equal ;  and  in  the 
points  B  and  D,  let  there  be  fixed  ftakes,  to  which  let 
there  be  tied  two  equal  ropes  BE,  DE,  or  one  having 
a  mark  in  the  middle,  and  holding  in  your  hand  their 
extremities  joined,  (or  the  mark  in  the  middle,  if  it 
be  but  one),  draw  out  the  ropes  on  the  ground  ;  and 
then,  where  the  two  ropes  meet,  or  at  the  mark, 
when  by  it  the  rope  is  fully  ftretched,  let  there  be 
placed  a  third  ftake  at  E  ;  the  right  line  AE  will  be 
perpendicular  to  CH  in  the  “point  A  (prob.  i.  of 
Parti.).  In  a  manner  not  unlike  to  this,  may  any 
problems  that  are  refolved  by  the  fquare  and  cont- 
paffes,  be  done  by  ropes  and  a  cord  turned  round  as 
a  radius. 

PROPOSITION  IX, 

Fig.  1 2.  To  meafure  the  difiance  AB,  one  of  uohefc 
extremities  is  acceffiblee — From  the  point  A,  let  the 
right  line  AC  of  a  known  length' be  made  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  AB,  (by  the  preceding  fcho/ium)  :  likewife  draw 
the  right  line  CD  perpendicular  to  CB,  meeting  the 
right  line  AB  in  D :  then  as  DA  :  AC  ; :  AC  :  AB. 
Wherefore,  when  DA  and  AC  are  given,  AB  will  be 
found  by  the  rule  of  three. 

SCHOLIUM. 

All  the  preceding  operations  depend  on  the  equality 
of  fome  angles  of  triangles,  and  on  the  fimilarky  of 
the  triangles  arifing  from  that  equality.  And  on  the 
fame  principles  depend  innumerable  other  operations 
which  a  geometrician  will  find  out  of  himfelf,  as  is 
very  obvious.  However,  fome  of  thefe  operations 
require  fuch  exacfnefs  in  the  work,  and  without  it  are 
fo  liable  to  errors,  that,  ceeteris  paribus ,  the  following 
operations,  which  are  performed  by  a  trigonometrical 
calculation,  are  to  be  preferred ;  yet  could  we  not  o- 
mit  thofe  above,  being  moft  eafy  in  practice,  and  moil 
clear  and  evident  to  thofe  Who  have  only  the  firft  e- 
lements  of  geometry.  But  if  you  are  provided  with 
inllruments,  the  following  operations  are  more  to  be 
relied  upon.  We  do  not  infift  on  the  eafieft  cafes  to 
thofe  who  are  fkilled  in  plain  trigonometry,  which  is 
indeed  neceffary  to  any  one  Who  would  apply  himfelf 
to  pradlice.  See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION  X. 

Fig.  13.  To  defcribe  the  ccmflruliion  and  ttfe  of  the 
geometrical  quadrant — The  geometrical  quadrant  is 
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the  fourth  part  of  a  circle  divided  into  90  degrees,  to 
which  two  fights  are  adapted,  with  a  perpendicular  or 
plumb-line  hanging  from  the  centre.  The  general  ufe 
of  it  is  for  inveftigating  angles  in  a  vertical  plane, 
comprehended  under  right  lines  going  from  the  centre' 
of  the  inftrument,  one  of  which  is  horizontal,  and  the 
other  is  directed  to  fome  vifible  point.  This  inftru¬ 
ment  is  made  of  any  folid  matter,  as  wood,  copper,  isrc. 
PROPOSITION  XI. 

~Fig.  14.  To  defcribe  and  make  ufe  of  the  grapho - 
meter.— The  graphometer  is  a  femicircle  made  of  any 
hard  matter,  of  wood,  for  example,  or  brafs,  divided 
into  180  degrees  ;  fo  fixed  on  a  fulcrum,  by  means  of 
a  brafs  ball  and  focket,  that  it  eafily  turns  about,  and 
retains  any  fituation  ;  two  fights  are  fixed  on  its  dia¬ 
meter.  At  the  centre  there  is  commonly  a  magneti- 
cal  needle  in  a  box.  There  is  likewife  a  moveable 
ruler,  which  turns  round  the  centre,  and  retains  any 
fituation  given  it.  The  ufe  of  it  is  to  obferve  any 
angle,  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the  inftrument 
in  any  plane,  (though  it  is  moft  commonly  horizontal, 
or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  degrees  it  con¬ 
tains. 

PROPOSITION  XII. 

Fig.  15.  and  16.  To  defcribe  the  manner  in  which 
angles  are  mcafured  by  a  quadrant  or  graphometer.— 

Let  there  be  an  angle  in  a  vertical  plane,  compre¬ 
hended  between  a  line  parallel  to  the  horizon  HK, 
and  the  right  line  RA,  coming  from  any  remarkable 
point  of  a  tower  or  hill,  or  from  the  fun,  moon,  or  a 
ftar.  Suppofe  that  this  angle  RAH  is  to  be  tneafored 
by  the  quadrant :  let  the  inftrument  be  placed  in  the 
vertical  plane,  fo  as  that  the  centre  A  may  be  in  the 
angular  point :  and  let  the  fights  be  directed  towards 
the  objedl  at  R,  (by  the  help  of  the  ray  coming  from 
it,  if  it  be  the  fun  or  moon,  or  by  the  help  of  the  vi- 
fual  ray,  if  it  is  any  thing  elfe),  the  degrees  and  mi¬ 
nutes  in  the  arc  BC  cut  off  by  the  perpendicular,  will 
meafure  the  angle  RAH  required.  For,  from  the 
make  of  the  quadrant,  BAD  is  a  right  angle  ;  there¬ 
fore  BAR  is  likewife  right,  being  equal  to  it.  But,  be- 
caufe  HK  is  horizontal,  and  AC  perpendicular,  HAC 
will  be  a  right  angle ;  and  therefore  equal  alfo  to 
BAR.  From  thofe  angles  fubtradf  the  part  HAB  that 
is  common  to  both  ;  and  there  will  remain  the  angle 
BAC  equal  to  the  angle  RAH.  But  the  arc  BC  is  the 
meafore  of  the  angle  BAC  ;  confequently,  it  is  like¬ 
wife  the  meafure  of  the  angle  RAH. 

Note,  That  the  remaining  arc  on  the  quadrant  DC 
is  the  meafore  of  the  angle  RAZ,  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  the  forefaid  right  line  RA  and  AZ  which  points 
to  the  Zenith. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  meafore  the  angle  ACB 
(fig.  16.)  in  any  plane,  comprehended  between  the 
right  lines  AC  and  BC,  drawn  from  two  points  A  and 
B,  to  the  place  of  ftation  C.  Let  the  graphometer 
be  placed  at  C,  fupported  by  its j fulcrum  (as  was  fliown 
above)  ;  and  let  the  immoveable  fights  on  the  fide  of 
the  inftrument  DE  be  directed  towards  the  point  A  ; 
and’  likewife  (while  the  inftrument  remains  immove¬ 
able)  let  the  fights  of  the  ruler  FG  (which  is  move- 
able  about  the  centre  C)  be  directed  to  the  point  B. 

It  is  evident  lhat  the  moveable  ruler  cuts  oft'  an  arc 
DH,  which  is  the  meafore  of  the  angle  ACB  fought. 

Moreover, 
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Moreover,  by  the  fame  method,  the  inclination  of  CE, 
or  of  FG,  may  be  obferved  with  the  meridian  line, 
which  is  pointed  out  by  the  magnetic  needle  indofed 
in  the  box,  and  ismoveable  about  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument,  and  the  meafure  of  this  inclination  or 
angle  found  in  degrees. 

PROPOSITION  XIII. 

Fig.  I  7.  To  meafure  an  accejfible  height  by  the  geo¬ 
metrical  quadrant. — By  the  I2,h  prop,  of  this  Part,  let 
the  angle  C  be  found  by  means  of  the  quadrant.  Then 
in  the  triangle  ABC,  right-angled  at  B,  (BC  being 
fuppofed  the  horizontal  diftance  of  the  obfervator 
from  the  tower),  having  the  angle  at  C,  and  the  fide 
BC,  the  required  height  BA  will  be  found  by  the  3  d 
cafe  of  plain  trigonometry.  See  Trigonometry. 
PROPOSITION  XIV. 

Fig*  18.  To  meafure  an  inacceftible  height  by  the 
geometrical  quadrant. — Let  the  angle  ACB  be  obfer¬ 
ved  with  the  quadrant  (by  the  12  th  prop,  of  this  Part)  ; 
then  let  the  obferver  go  from  C  to  the  i’econd  Ration 
D,  in  the  right  line  BCD  (provided  BCD  be  a  hori¬ 
zontal  plane)  ;  and  after  meafuring  this  diftance  CD, 
take  the  angle  ADC  likewife  with  the  quadrant. 
Then,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  is  given  the  angle 
ADC,  with  the  angle  ACD  ;  becauf  ACB  was  given 
before  :  therefore  (by  art.  J9.  of  Parti.)  the  remain¬ 
ing  angle  CAD  is  given  likewife.  But  the  fide  CD  is 
likewife  given,  being  the  diftance  of  the  Ration  C  and 
D  j  therefore  (by  the  firft  cafe  of  oblique-angled  tri¬ 
angles  in  trigonometry )  the  fide  AC  will  be  found* 
Wherefore,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC,  all  the 
angles  and  the  hypothenufe  AC  are  given  ;  confe- 
quently,  by  the  fourth  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  height 
fought  AB  will  be  found  ;  as  alio  (if  you  pleafe)  the 
diftance  of  the  ftation  C,  from  AB  the  perpendicular 
within  the  lull  or  inacceffible  height. 

PROPOSITION  XV. 

Fig.  19.  From  the  top  of  a  given  height,  to  meafure 
the  diftance  BC — Let  the  angle  BAC  be  obferved  by 
the  1 2th  prop,  of  this  ;  wherefore  in  the  triangle  ABC, 
right-angled  at  B,  there  is  given  by  obfervation  the 
angle  at  A;  whence  (by  the  59th  art.  of  Part  I.)  there 
will  alio  be  given  the  angle  BCA  :  moreover  the  fide 
AB  (being  the  height  of  the  tower)  is  fuppofed  to  be 
given.  Wherefore,  by  the  3d  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
BC,  the  diftance  fought,  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XVI. 

Fig.  20.  To  meafure  the  diftance  of  two  places  A 
and  B,  of  which  one  is  acceftible ,  by  the  graphometer. — 
Let  there  be  erected  at  two  points  A  and  C,  fufficiently 
diftant,  two  vifible  figns ;  then  (by  the  12th  prop,  of 
this  PaTt)  let  the  two  angles  BAC,  BCA,  be  taken  by 
the  graphometer.  Let  the  diftance  of  the  Rations  A 
and  C  be  meafured  with  a  chain.  Then  the  third  aDgle 
B  being  known,  and  the  fide  AC  being  likewife 
known ;  therefore,  by  the  firft  cafe  of  trigonometry, 
the  diftance  required,  AB  will  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XVII. 

Fig.  21.  To  meafure  by  the  graphometer,  the  di¬ 
ftance  of  two  places,  neither  of  which  is  acceftible. — 
Let  twaftations  C  and  D  be  chofen,  from  each  of  which 
the  places  may  be  feen  whofe  diftance  is  fought ;  let 
the  angles  ACD,  ACB,  BCD,  and  likewife  the  angles 
^DC,  BDA,  CDA,  be  meafured  by  the  graphometer ; 
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let  the  diftance  of  the  ftations  C  and  D  be  meafured 
by  a  chain,  or  (if  it  be  necelfary)  by  the  preceding 
practice.  Now,  in  the  triangle  ACD,  there  are  given 
two  angles  ACD  and  ADC  ;  therefore,  the  third  CAD 
is  likewife  given  ;  moreover  the  fide  CD  is  given  j 
therefore,  by  the  firft  cafe  of  trigonometry,  the  fide 
AD  will  be  found.  After  the  fame  manner,  in  the  tri¬ 
angle  BCD,  from  all  the  angles  and  one  fide  CD  given, 
the  fide  BD  is  found.  Wherefore,  in  the  triangle 
ADB,  from  the  given  fides  DA  and  DB,  and  the  angle 
ADB  contained  by  them,  the  fide  AB  (the  diftance 
fought)  is  found  by  the  4th  cafe  of  trigonometry  of 
oblique-angled  triangles. 

PROPOSITION  XVIII. 

Fig.  22.  It  is  required  by  the  graphometer  and  qua¬ 
drant,  to  meafure  an  acceftible  height  AB,  placed fo  on 
a  fteep,  that  one  can  neither  go  near  it  in  an  horizontal 
plane,  nor  recede  from  it,  as  we  fuppofed  in  the  folut  ion 
of  the  14th  prop.— Lei  there  be  chofen  any  fituation  as 
C,  and  another  D  ;  where  let  feme  mark  be  eredled{ 
let  the  angles  ACD  and  ADC  be  found  by  the  grapho¬ 
meter  ;  then  the  third  angle  DAC  will  be  known. 

Let  tl>e  fide  CD,  the  diftance  of  the  ftations,  be  mea¬ 
fured  with  a  chain,  and  thence  (by  trigou.)  the  fide 
AC  will  be  found.  '  Again,  in  the  triangle  ACB,  right- 
angled  at  B,  having  found  by  the  quadrant  the  angle 
ACB,  the  other  angle  CAB  is  known  likewife  :  but 
the  fide  AC  in  the  triangle  ADC  is  already  known  ; 
therefore  the  height  required  AB  will  be  found  by  the 
4th  cafe  of  right-angled  triangles.  If  the  height  of 
the  tower  is  wanted,  the  angle  BCF  will  be  found  by 
the  quadrant ;  which  being  taken  from  the  angle  ACB 
already  known,  the  angle  ACF  will  remain  :  but  the 
angle  FAC  was  known  before  ;  therefore  the  remain¬ 
ing  angle  AFC  will  be  known.  But  the  fide  AC  was 
alio  known  before ;  therefore,  in  the  triangle  AFC, 
all  the  angles  and  one  of  the  fides  AC  being  known, 

AF,  the  height  of  the  tower  above  the  hill,  will  be 
found  by  trigonometry. 

SCHOLIUM. 

It  were  eafy  to  add  many  other  methods  of  meafu¬ 
ring  heights  and  diftances ;  but,  if  what  is  above  be 
underftood,  it  will  be  eafy  (efpecially  for  one  that  is 
verfed  in  the  elements)  to  contrive  methods  for  this 
purpofe,  according  to  the  occafion  :  fo  that  there  is 
no  need  of  adding  any  more  of  this  fort.  We  Ihall 
fubjoin  here  a  method  by  which  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  may  be  found  out. 

PROPOSITION  XIX. 

Fig.  I.  To  find  the  diameter  of  the  earth  from  one  Geometry 
obfervation. — Let  there  be  chofen  a  high  hill  AB,  near  Plate,  J 
the  fea-Ihore,  and  let  the  obfervator  on  the  top  of  it,  IV. 
with  an  exadt  quadrant  divided  into  minutes  and  fe- 
conds  by  tranfverfe  divifions,  and  fitted  with  a  tele- 
foope  in  place  of  the  common  fights,  mesifure  the  angle 
ABE  contained  under  the  right  line  AB,  which  goes  to 
the  centre,  and  the  right  line  BE  drawn  to  the  fea,  a 
tangent  to  the  globe  at  E  ;  let  there  >be  drawn  from 
A  perpendicular  to  BD,  the  line  AF  meeting  BE  iniF. 

Now  in  the  right-angled  triangle  BAF  all  the  angles 
are  given,  alfo  the  fide  AB,  the  height  of  the  hill; 
wliich  is  to  be  found  by  fome  of  the  foregoing  me¬ 
thods,  as  exactly  as  poffible  ;  and  (by  trigonometry) 
the  fides  BF  and  AF  are  found.  But,  by  cor.  36". ■> 

3.  Eucl. 
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3.  Eucl.  AF  is  equal  to  FE;  therefore  BE  will  be 
known.  Moreover,  by  36th  3.  Eucl.  the  rectangle 
under  BA  and  BD  is  equal  to  the  fquare  of  BE.  And 
thence  by  17th  6.  Eucl.  as  AB  :  BE  : :  BE  :  BD. 
Therefore,  fince  AB  and  BE  are  already  given,  BD 
will  be  found  by  11th  6.  Eucl.  or  by  the  rule  of  three; 
and  fubtraiiting  BA,  there  will  remain  AD  the  diame¬ 
ter  of  the  earth  fought. 

SCHOLIUM. 

Many  other  methods  might  be  propofed  for  mea- 
furing  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  The  mod  exadt  is 
that  propofed  by  Mr  Picart  of  the  academy  of  fciences 
at  Paris. 

“  According  to  Mr  Picart,  a  degree  of  the  meridian 
**  at  the  latitude  of  490  21',  was  5  7,060  French  toifes, 
u  each  of  which  contains  fix  feet  of  the  fame  mea- 
u  fure  :  from  which  it  follows,  that,  if  the  earth  be  an 
“  exadl  fphere,  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of 
<(  it  will  be  123,249,600  Paris  feet,  and  the  femidia- 
“  meter  of  the  earth  19,615,800  feet :  but  the  French 
u  mathematicians,  who  of  late  have  examined  Mr  Pi- 
<e  cart’s  operations,  afiiire  us,  that  the  degree  in  that 
“  latitude  is  57,183  toifes.  They  meafured  a  degree 
u  in  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20’,  and  found  it 
<(  of  57,438  toifes.  By  comparing  thefe  degrees,  as 
t(  well  as  by  the  obfervations  on  pendulums,  and  the 

theory  of  gravity,  it  appears  that  the  earth  is  an 
<e  oblate  fpheroid  ;  and  (fuppofing  thole  degrees  to  be 
“  accurately  meafured)  the  axis  or  diameter  that  paf- 
“  fes  through  the  poles  will  be  to  the  diameter  of  the 
(<  equator,  as  1 77  to  1 78,  or  the  earth  will  be  22  miles 
u  higher  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles.  A  degree 
“  has  likewife  been  meafured  at  the  equator,  and  found 
(t  to  be  confiderably  lefs  than  at  the  latitude  of  Paris ; 
u  which  confirms  the  oblate  figure  of  the  earth.  But 
<(  an  account  of  this  laft  menfuration  has  not  been  pu- 
(t  blilhed  as  yet.  If  the  earth  was  of  an  uniform  den- 
u  fity  from  the  furface  to  the  centre,  then,  according 
“  to  the  theory  of  gravity,  the  meridian  would  be  an 
u  exadl  ellipfis,  and  the  axis  would  be  to  the  diameter 
“  of  the  equator  as  230  to  231 ;  and  the  difference  of 
u  the  femidiameter  of  the  equator  and  femiaxis  about 

1 7  miles.” 

In  what  follows,  a  figure  is  often  to  be  laid  down  on 
paper,  like  to  another  figure  given  ;  and  becaufe  this 
likenefs  confills  in  the  equality  of  their  angles,  and  in 
the  fides  having  the  fame  proportion  to  each  other  (by 
the  definitions  of  the  6th  of  Eucl.)  we  are  now  to  Ihew 
what  methods  practical  geometricians  ufe  for  making 
on  paper  an  angle  equal  to  a  given  angle,  and  how 
they  confiitute  the  fides  in  the  fame  proportion.  For 
this  purpofe  they  make  ufe  of  a  protra&or,  (or,  when 
it  is  wanting,  a  line  of  chords),  and  of  a  line  of  equal 
parts. 

PROPOSITION  XX. 

Fig.  2.  3.  4.  5.  and  6.  To  defcribe  the  conftrufiion 
and  ufe  of  the  protrattor ,  of  the  line  of  chords ,  and  of 
the  line  of  equal  parts.  The  protradlor  is  a  fmall  fe- 
rriicirde  of  brafs,  or  fuch  folid  matter.  The  femicir- 
cumference  is  divided  into  180  degrees.  The  ufe  of 
it  is;  to:  draw  angles  on  any  plane,  as  on  paper,  or  to 
examine  the  extent  of  angles  already  laid  down.  For 
this  laft  purpofe,  let  the  fmall  point  in  the  centre  of  the 
protractor  be  placed  above  the  angular  point,  and  let 
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the  fide  AB  coincide  with  one  of  the  fides  that  contain 
the  angle  propofed  ;  the  number  of  degrees  cut  off  by 
the  other  fide,  computing  on  the  protractor  from  B, 
will  (how  the  quantity  of  the  angle  that  is  to  be  mea- 
fured. 

But  if  an  angle  is  to  be  made  of  a  given  quantity  on 
a  gfven  line,  and  at  a  given  point  of  that  line,  let  AB 
coincide  with  the  given  line,  and  let  the  centre  A  of 
the  inftrument  be  applied  to  that  point.  Then  let 
there  be  a  mark  made  at  the  given  number  of  degrees  i 
and  a  right  line  drawn  from  that  mark  to  the  given 
point,  will  conftitute  an  angle  with  the  given  right  line 
of  the  quantity  required  ;  as  is  manifeft. 

This  is  the  moft  natural  and  eafy  method,  either  for 
examining  the  extent  of  an  angle  on  paper,  or  for  de- 
fcribing  on  paper  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity. 

But  when  there  is  fcarcity  of  inftruments,  or  becaufe 
a  line  of  chords  is  more  ealily  carried  about,  (being 
defcribed  on  a  ruler  on  which  there  are  many  other 
lines  befides),  practical  geometricians  frequently  make 
ufe  of  it.  It  is  made  thus :  let  the  quadrant  of  a  circle 
be  divided  into  90  degrees  ;  (as  in  fig.  4.)  The  line 
AB  is  the  chord  of  90  degrees  ;  the  chord  of  every 
arc  of  the  quadrant  is  transferred  to  this  line  AB,  which 
is  always  marked  with  the  number  of  degrees  in  the 
correfponding  arc. 

Note,  that  the  chord  of  60  degrees  is  equal  to  the 
radius,  by  corol.  15.  4th  Eucl.  If  now  a  given  angle 
EDF  is  to  be  meafured  by  the  line  of  chords  from  the 
centre  D,  with  the  diftance  DG,  (the  chord  of  60  de¬ 
grees),  defcribe  the  arch  GF  ;  and  let  the  points  G 
and  F  be  marked  where  this  arch  interfedts  the  fides 
of  the  angle.  Then  if  the  diftance  GF,  applied  on  the 
line  of  chords  from  A  to  B,  gives  (for  example)  25  de¬ 
grees,  this  lhall  be  the  mealure  of  the  angle  propofed. 

When  an  obtufe  angle  is  to  be  meafured  with  this 
line,  let  its  complement  to  a  femicircle  be  meafured, 
and  thence  it  will  be  known.  It  were  eafy  to  tranf- 
fer  to  the  diameter  of  a  circle  the  chords  of  all  arches 
to  the  extent  of  a  femicircle ;  but  fiich  are  rarely  found 
marked  upon  rules. 

But  now,  if  an  angle  of  a  given  quantity,  fuppofe  of 
50  degrees,  is  to  be  made  at  a  given  point  M  of  the 
right  line  KL  (fig.  6.)  From  the  centre  M,  and  thft 
diftance  MN,  equal  to  the  chord  of  60  degrees,  defcribe 
the  arc  QN.  Take  off  an  arc  NR,  whofe  chord  is  e- 
qual  to  that  of  50  degrees  on  the  line  of  chords ;  join 
the  points  M  and  R ;  and  it  is  plain  that  MR  lhall  con¬ 
tain  an  angle  of  50  degrees  with  the  line  KL  propo¬ 
fed. 

But  fometimes  we  cannot  produce  the  fides,  till  they 
be  of  the  length  of  a  chord  of  60  degrees  on  our  feale ; 
in  which  cafe  it  is  fit  to  work  by  a  circle  of  propor¬ 
tions  (that  is  a  feCtor),  by  which  an  arc  may  be  made 
of  a  given  number  of  degrees  to  any  radius. 

The  quantities  of  angles  are  likewife  determined  by 
other  lines  ufually  marked  upon  rules,  as  the  lines  of 
fines,  tangents,  and  fecants ;  but,  as  thefe  methods  are 
not  fo  eafy  or  fo  proper  in  this  place,  we  omit  them. 

To  delineate  figures  fimilar  or  like  to  others  given, 
befides  the  equality  of  the  angles,  the  fame  proportion 
is  to  be  preferved  among  the  fides  of  the  figure  that  is 
to  be  delineated,  as  is  among  the  fides  of  the  figures 
given.  For  which  purpofe,  on  the  rules  ufed  by  artifts, 

there 
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there  is  a  line  divided  into  equal  parts,  more  or  lefs  in 
number,  and  greater  or  lefler  in  quantity,  according 
to  the  pleafure  of  the  maker. 

A  foot  is  divided  into  inches;  and  an  inch,  by  means 
of  tranfverle  lines,  into  1 00  equal  parts;  fo  that  with 
this  fcale,  any  number  of  inches,  below  12,  with  any 
part  of  an  inch,  can  be  taken  by  the  compafles,  pro¬ 
viding  fuch  part  be  greater  than  the  one  iooth  part 
of  an  inch.  And  this  exa&nefs  is  very  neceflary  in 
delineating  the  plans  of  houfes,  and  in  other  cafes. 
PROPOSITION  XXI. 

Fig.  7.  To  lay  down  on  paper ,  by  the  protrafior  or 
line  of  chords ,  and  line  of  equal  parts,  a  right-lined 
figure  like  to  one  given ,  providing  the  angles  and  fides 
of  the  figure  given  be  known  by  obfervation  or  menfura- 
4ion.  For  example,  fuppofe  that  it  is  known  that  in 
a  quadrangular  figure, one  fide  is  of  235  feet,  that  the 
angle  contained  by  it  and  the  fecond  fide  is  of  84°,  the 
fecond  fide  of  288  feet,  the  angle  contained  by  it  and  the 
third  fide  of  72°,and  that  the  third  fide  is  294feet.  Thefe 
things  being  given,  a  figure  is  to  be  drawn  on  paper 
like  to  this  quadrangular  figure.  On  your  paper  at  a 
proper  point  A,  let  a  right  line  be  drawn,  npon  which 
take  235  equal  parts,  as  AB.  The  part  representing 
a  foot  is  taken  greater  or  lefier,  according  as  you 
would  have  your  figure  greater  or  lefs.  In  the  ad¬ 
joining  figure,  the  100th  part  of  an  inch  is  taken  for 
a  foot.  And  accordingly  an  inch  divided  into  100 
parts,  and  annexed  to  the  figure,  is  called  a  fcale  of 
100  feet.  Let  there  be  made  at  the  point  B  (by  the 
preceding  p  opofition)  an  angle  ABC  of  85°,  and  let 
BL  be  t alien  of  288  parts  like  to  the  former.  Then 
let  the  angle  BCD  be  made  of  720,  and  the  fide  CD 
of  294  equal  parts.  Then  let  the  fide  AD  be  drawn ; 
.and  it  will  eompleat  the  figure  like  to  die  given.  The 
xneafures  of  the  angle  A  and  D  can  be  known  by  the 
protractor  or  line  of  chords,  and  the  fide  AD  by  the 
line  of  equal  parts  ;  which  will  exactly  anf'wer  to  the 
eorrefponding  angles  and  to  the  fide  of  the  primary 
figure. 

.After  the  very  fame  manner,  from  the  fides  and  an¬ 
gles  given,  which  bound  any  right-lined  figure,  a  figure 
like  to  it  may  be  drawn,  and  the  relt  of  its  fides  and 
angles  be  known. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  any  trigonometrical  problem  in  right-lined 
triangles,  may  be  re  halved  by  delineating  the  triangle 
from  what  is  given  concerning  it,  as  in  this  propofi- 
tion.  The  unknown  fides  are  examined  by  a  line  of 
equal  parts, ’and.  the  angles  by  a  protraCtor  or  line  of 
chords. 

PROPOSITION  XXII. 

The  diameter  of  a  circle  being  given,  to  find  its  cir¬ 
cumference  nearly. — The  periphery  of  any  polygon  in- 
fcribed  in  the  circle  is  lefs  dian  the  circumference, and 
the  periphery  of  any  polygon  defcribed  about  a  circle 
is  greater  than  the  circumference.  Whence  Archi¬ 
medes  firft  difcoved  that  the  diameter  was  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  circumference,  as  7  to  22  nearly  ;  which 
ferves  for  common  ufe.  But  the  modems  have 
computed  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the 
circumference  to  greater  exaCtnefs.  Suppofing  the 
diameter  100,  the  periphery  will  be  more  than 
314,  but  lefs  than  315.  The  diameter  is  more  near- 
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ly  to  the  circumference,  as  113  to  3  55.  But  Ludol- 
phus  van  Cuelen  exceeded  the  labours  of  all ;  for -by 
immenfe  ftudy  he  found,  that,  luppoling  the  diameter 
100,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, 
the  periphery  will  be  lefs  than 
314,159,265,358,979,323,846,264,338,327,^51, 

but  greater  than 

31 4,  *£9,265, 358, 9  79, 323,846, 264,338,32  7,950; 
whence  it  will  be  ealy,  any  part  of  the  circumference 
being  given  in  degrees  and  minutes,  to  affign  it  in 
parts  of  the  diameter. 

Of  Surveying  and  JVleafuring  of  Land. 

Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  the  meafuring  of 
angles  and  fides,  whence  it  is  abundantly  eafy  to  lay 
down  a  field,  a  plane,  or  an  entire  country :  for  to 
this  nothing  is  requfite  but  the  protraction  of  triangles, 
and  of  other  plain  figures,  after  having  meafured  their 
fides  and  angles.  But  as  this  is  efteemed  an  important 
part  of  practical  geometry,  we  Ihall  fnbjoin  here  an 
account  of  it  with  all  poflible  brevity ;  fuggefting  with-- 
al,  that  a  furveyor  will  improve  himfelf  more  by  one 
day’s  pra&ice,  than  by  a  great  deal  of  reading. 
PROPOSITION  XXI11. 

To  explain  what  furveying  is,  and  what  infirumetits 
Surveyors  ufe — Firft,  it  is  neceflary  that  the  furveyor 
view  the  field  that  is  to  be  meafured,  and  inveftigate 
its  fides  and  angles,  by  means  of  an  iron  chain  (having 
a  particular  mark  at  each  foot  of  length,  or  at  any 
number  of  feet,  as  may  be  molt  convenient  for  redu- 
cing  lines  or  furfaces  to  the  received  meafures),  and 
the  graphometer  delcred  above.  Secondly,  It  is  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  delineate  the  field  in  piano,  or  to  form  a. 
map  of  it ;  that  is,  to  lay  down  on  paper  a  figure  fi- 
milar  to  the  field ;  which  is  done  by  the  protractor  (or 
line  of  chords)  and  of  the  line  of  equal  parts.  Thirdly, 

It  is  neceflary  to  find  out  the  area  of  the  field  fo  fur- 
veyed  and  reprefented  by  a  map.  Of  this  laft  we  are 
to  treat  below. 

The  fides  and  angles  of  fmall  fields  are  furveyed  by 
the  help  of  a  plain  table  :  which  is  generally  of  an  ob¬ 
long  rectangular  figure,  and  fupported  by  a  fulcrum,  fo 
as  to  turn  every  way  by  means  of  a  ball  and  locket. 

It  has  a  moveable  frame,,  which  furronnds  the  board, 
and  ferves  to  keep  a  clean  paper  put  on  the  board 
clofe  and  tight  to  it.  The  fides  of  the  frame  facing 
the  paper  are  divided  into  equal  parts  every  way. 

The  board  hath  belides  a  box  with  a  magnetic  needle, 
and  moreover  a  large  index  with  two  fights.  On  the 
edge  of  the  frame  of  the  board  are  marked  degrees 
and  minutes,  fo  as  to  fupply  the  room  of  a  grapho- 
nieter. 

PROPOSITION  XXIV. 

Fig.  8.  To  delineate  a  field  by  the  help  of  a  plain - 
table,  from  one  Jiation  whence  all  its  angles  may  be  fcen 
and  their  difiances  meafured  by  a  chain. — Let  the  field 
that  is  to  be  laid  down  be  ABCDE.  At  any  conve¬ 
nient  place  F,  le.t  the  plain-table  be  ereCted ;  cover  it 
with  clean  paper,  in  which  let  fome  point  near  the  middle 
reprefent  the  llation.  Then  applying  at  this  place  the 
index  with  the  fights,  direCt  it  fo  as  that  through  the 
fights  fome  mark  may  be  feen  at  one  of  the  angles, 
fuppofe  A  ;  and  from  the  point  F,  reprefenting  the 
ftation,  draw  a  faint  right  line  along  the  fide  of  the 
judex  :  then,  by  the  help  of  the  chain,  let  FA  the  dif- 

tanc-i- 
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tance  of  the  ftation  from  the  forefaid  angle  be  mea- 
fured.  Then  taking  what  part  you  think  convenient 
for  a  foot  or  pace  from  the  line  of  equal  parts,  fet  off 
on  the  faint  line  the  parts  correfpontiing  to  the  line  FA 
that  was  meafured  ;  and  let  there  be  a  mark  made  re¬ 
prefenting  the  angle  of  the  field  A.  Keeping  the  table 
immoveable,  the  fame  is  to  be  done  with  the  reft  of 
the  angles;  then  right  lines  joining  thofe  mark3  fhall 
include  a  figure  like  to  the  field,  as  is  evident  from  5, 
6.  Eucl. 

COROLLARY. 

The  fame  thing  is  done  in  like  manner  by  the  gra- 
phometer :  for  having  obferved  in  each  of  the  tri¬ 
angles,  AFB,  BFC,  CFD,  fcsfc.  the  angle  at  the  ftation 

F,  and  having  meafured  the  lines  from  the  ftation  to 
the  angles  of  the  field,  let  fimiliar  triangles  be  pro¬ 
tracted  on  paper  (by  the  21.  prop,  of  this)  having  their 
common  vertex  in  the  point  of  ftation.  All  the  lines, 
excepting  thofe  which  reprefent  the  fides  of  the  field, 
are  to  be  drawn  faint  or  obfcure. 

Note  r.  When  a  furveyor  wants  to  lay  down  a 
field  let  him  plate  diftin&ly  in  a  regifter  all  the  ob- 
fervations  of  the  angles,  and  the  mealures  of  the  fides, 
until,  at  time  and  place  convenient,  he  draw  out  the 
figure  on  paper. 

Note  2.  The  obfervations  made  by  the  help  of  the 
graphometer  are  to  be  examined  ;  for  all  the  angles 
about  the  point  F  ought  to  be  equal  to  four  right  ones, 
(by  cor.  2.  art.  30.  of  Part  I.) 

PROPOSITION  XXV. 

Fig.  9.  To  lay  down  a  field  by  means  of  two  fia- 
t  'lOMyfrom  each  of  which  all  the  angles  can  be  feen ,  by 
meafuring  only  the  difiance  of  the  fiations. — Let  the  in* 
ftrbment  be  placed  at  the  ftation  F :  and  having  chofen 
a  point  reprefenting  it  upon  the  paper  which  is  laid 
upon  the  plain  table,  let  the  index  be  applied  at  this 
point,  fo  as  to  be  moveable  about  it.  Then  let  it  be 
dircCied  fucceflivdy  to  the  feveral  angles  of  the  field : 
and  when  any  angle  is  feen  through  the  fights,  draw 
an  obfcure  line  along  the  fide  of  the  index.  Let  the 
index,  with  the  fights,  be  direCted  after  the  fame 
manner  to  the  ftation  G  :  on  the  obfcure  line  drawn 
along  its  fide,  pointing  to  A*  fet  off  from  the  fcale  of 
equal  parts  a  line  correfponding  to  the  meafured  di¬ 
stance  of  the  ftations,  and  this  will  determine  the  point 

G.  Then  remove  the  inftrument  to  the  ftation  G, 
and  applying  the  index  to  the  line  reprefenting  the 
diftance  of  the  ftations,  place  the  inftrument  fo  that 
the  firft  ftation  may  be  feen  through  the  fights.  Then 
the  inftrument  -remaining  immoveable,  let  the  index 
be  applied  at  the  point  reprefenting  the  fecond  ftation 
G,  and  be  fuccefiively  direCted  by  means  of  its  fights, 
to  all  the  angles  of  the  field,  drawing  (as  before)  ob¬ 
fcure  lines  :  and  the  interfeCtion  of  the  two  obfcure 
lines  that  were  drawn  to  the  fame  angle  from  the  two 
ftations  will  always  teprefent  that  angle  on  the  plan. 
Care  mult  be  taken  that  thofe  lines  be  not  miftaken 
for  one  another.  Lines  joining  thofe  interfeClions  will 
form  a  figure  on  the  paper  like  to  the  field. 

S  C  H  0  L  IV  M. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  do  the  fame  by  the  gra¬ 
phometer,  if  you  keep  a  diftinCt  account  of  your  ob¬ 
fervations  of  the  angles  made  by  the  line  joining  the 
ftations,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  ftations  to  the 
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refpe&ive  angles  of  the  field.  And  this  is  the  moft 
common  manner  of  laying  down  whole  countries.  The 
tops  of  two  mountains  are  taken  for  two  ftations,  and 
their  diftance  is  either  meafured  by  fome  of  the  me¬ 
thods  mentioned  above,  or  is  taken  according  to  com¬ 
mon  repute.  The  fights  are  fuccefiively  direCted  to¬ 
wards  cities,  churches,  villages,  forts,  lakes,  turnings 
of  rivers,  woods,  See. 

Note,  The  diftance  of  the  ftations  ought  to  be  great 
enough,  with  refpeCt  to  the  field  that  is  to  be  mea¬ 
fured  ;  fuch  ought  to  be  chofen  as  are  not  in  a  line 
With  any  angle  of  the  field.  And  care  ought  to 
be  taken  likewife  that  the' angles,  for  example,  FAG> 
FDG,  See.  be  neither  very  acute,  nor  very  obtufe. 
Such  angles  are  to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofiible  ;  and 
this  admonitiqn  is  found  very  ufeful  in  praCtice. 
PROPOSITION  XXVI. 

Fig.  10.  To  lay  down  any  field,  however  irregular 
its  figure  may  be,  by  the  help  of  the  graphometer. — Let 
ABCEDHG  be  fuch  a  field.  Let  its  angles  (in  going 
round  it)  be  obferved  with  a  graphometer  (by  the  12. 
of  this)  and  noted  down  ;  let  its  fides  be  meafured 
with  a  chain  ;  and  (by  what  was  faid  on  the  21.  of 
this)  let  a  figure  like  to  the  given  field  be  protraCied 
on  paper.  If  any  mountain  is  in  the  circumference, 
the  horizontal  line  hid  under  it  is  to  be  taken  for  a 
fide,  which  may  be  found  by  two  or  three  obfervations 
according  to  fome  of  the  methods  deferibed  above  ; 
and  its  place  on  the  map  is  to  be  diftinguilhed  by  a 
fhade,  that  it  may  be  known  a  mountain  is  there. 

If  not  only  the  circumference  of  the  field  is  to  be 
laid  down  on  the  plan,  but  alfo  its  contents,  as  villages, 
gardens,  churches,  public  roads,  we  mull  proceed  in 
this  manner. 

Let  there  be  (for  example)  a  church  F,  to  be  laid 
down  in  the  plan.  Let  the  angles  ABF  BAF  be  ob¬ 
ferved  and  protracted  on  paper  in  their  proper  places, 
the  interfeCtion  of  the  two  fides  BF  and  AF  will  give 
the  place  of  the  church  on  the  paper  :  or,  more  exact¬ 
ly,  the  lines  BF  AF  being  meafured,  let  circles  be  de¬ 
feribed  from  the  centres  B  and  A,  with  parts  from  the 
fcale  correfponding  to  the  diftances  BF  and  AF,  and 
the  place  of  the  church  will  be  at  their  interfeCtion. 

Note  1.  While  the  angles  obferved  by  the  grapho¬ 
meter  are  taken  down,  you  muft  be  careful  to  diftin- 
guilh  the  external  angles,  as  E  and  G,  that  they  may 
be  rightly  protraCted  afterwards  on  paper. 

Note  2.  Our  obfervations  of  the  angles  may  be  exa¬ 
mined  by  computing  if  all  the  internal  angles  make 
twice  as  many  right  angles,  four  excepted,  as  there’ 
are  fides  of  the  figure  :  (for  this  is  demonftrated  by 
32.  1.  Eucl.)  But  in  place  of  any  external  angle  DEC, 
its  complement  to  a  circle  is  to  be  taken. 

PROPOSITION  XXVII. 

Fig.  11.  To  lay  down  a  plain  field  without  inflru- 
ments. — If  a  fmall  field  is  to  be  meafured,  and  a  map 
of  it  to  be  made,  and  you  are  not  provided  with  in-' 
ftrutnents  ;  let  it  be  fuppofed  to  be  divided  into  tri¬ 
angles,  by  right-lines,  as  in  the  figure  ;  and  after  mea¬ 
furing  the  three  fides  of  any  of  the  triangles,  for  ex¬ 
ample  of  ABC,  let  its  tides  be  laid  down  from  a  con¬ 
venient  fcale  on  paper,  (by  the  22.  of  this.)  Again, 
let  the  other  two  fides  BD  CD  of  the  triangle  CBD 
be  meafured  and  protraCied  on  the  paper  by  the  fame 

fcale 
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fcale  as  before.  In  the  fame  manner  proceed  with 
the  reft  of  the  triangles  of  which  the  field  is  compofed, 
and  the  map  of  the  field  will  be  perfected  ;  for  the 
three  fides  of  a  triangle  determine  the  triangle  ; 
whence  each  triangle  on  the  paper  is  fimilar  to  its  cor- 
refpondent  triangle  in  the  field,  and  is  fimilarly  litua- 
ted ;  confequently  the  whole  figure  is  like  to  the  whole 
field. 

S  C  H  0  L  1  U  M. 

If  the  field  be  fmall,  and  all  its  angles  may  be  feen 
from  one  ftation,  it  may  be  very  well  laid  down  by 
the  plain-table,  (by  the  24.  of  this.)  If  the  field  be 
larger,  and  have  the  requifite  conditions,  and  great 
exactnefs  is  not  expedled,  it  likewife  may  be  plotted 
by  means  of  the  plain-table,  or  by  the  graphometer, 
(according  to  the  2J.  of  this;)  but  in  fields  that 
are  irregular  and  mountainous,  when  an  exa<ft  map 
is  required,  we  are  to  make  ufe  of  the  graphome¬ 
ter,  (as  in  the  26.  of  this,)  but  rarely  of  the  plain- 
table. 

Having  protra&ed  the  bounding  lines,  the  particu¬ 
lar  parts  contained  within  them  may  be  laid  down  by 
the  proper  operations  for  this  purpofe,  (delivered  in 
the  26th  propofition  ;  and  the  method  defcribed  in  the 
27th  propofition  may  be  fometimes  of  fervice  ;)  for 
we  may  truft  more  to  the  meafuring  of  fides,  than  to 
the  observing  of  angles.  We  are  not  to  compute 
four-lided  and  many  fided  figures  till  they  are  reliev¬ 
ed  into  triangles :  for  the  fides  do  not  determine  thofe 
figures. 

In  the  Laying  down  of  cities,  or  the  like,  we  may 
make  ufe  of  any  of  the  methods  delcribed  above  that 
may  be  moft  convenient. 

The  map  being  finilhed,  it  is  transferred  on  clean 
paper,  by  putting  the  firlt  Iketch  above  it,  and  mark¬ 
ing  the  angles  by  the  point  of  a  fniall  needle.  Thefe 
points  being  joined  by  right  lines,  and  the  whole  illu¬ 
minated  by  colours  proper  to  each  part,  and  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  mariner’s  compafs  being  added  to  dillin- 
guilh  the  north  and  fouth,  with  a  fcale  on  the  margin, 
the  map  or  plan  will  be  finilhed  and  neat. 

We  have  thus  briefly  and  plainly  treated  of  furvey¬ 
ing,  and  Ihown  by  what  inftruments  it  is  performed  ; 
having  avoided  thofe  methods  which  depend  on  the 
magnetic  needle,  not  only  becaufe  its  direction  may 
vary  in  different  places  of  a  field  (the  contrary  of  this 
at  leaft  doth  not  appear,)  but  becaufe  the  quantity  of 
an  angle  obferved  by  it  cannot  be  exaftly  known  ; 
for  an  error  of  two  or  three  degrees  can  fcarcely  be 
avoided  in  taking  angles  by  it. 

As  for  the  remaining  part  of  furveying,  whereby 
the  area  of  a  field  already  laid  down  on  paper  is  found 
in  acres,  roods,  or  any  other  fuperficial  meafures  ;  this 
we  leave  to  the  following  le<5tion,  which  treats  of  the 
menfuration  of  furfaces. 

Befides  the  inftruments  defcribed  above,  a  fur- 
**  veyor  ought  to  be  provided  with  an  off-fet  ftaff  equal 
“  in  length  to  10  links  of  the  chain,  and  divided  into 
“  10  equal  parts.  He  ought  likewife  to  have  10  ar- 
“  rows  or  fmall  ftraight  fticks  near  two  feet  long,  fhod 
“  with  iron  ferrils.  When  the  chain  is  firft  opened, 
**  it  ought  to  be  examined  by  the  off-fet  ltaff.  In 

meafuring  any  line,  the  leader  of  the  chain  is  to 
“  have  the  10  arrows  at  firft  fetting  out.  When  the 
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chain  is  ftretched  in  the  line,  and  the  near  end 
touches  the  place  from  which  you  meafure,  the 
leader  flicks  one  of  the  10  arrows  in  the  ground,  at 
the  far  end  of  the  chain.  Then  the  leader  leaving 
the  arrow,  proceeds  with  the  chain  another  length; 
and  the  chain  being  ftretched  in  the  line,  fo  that  the 
near  end  touches  the  firft  arrow,  the  leader  flicks 
down  another  arrow  at  his  end  of  the  chain.  The 
line  is  preferred  ftraight,  if  the  arrows  be  always 
let  fo  as  to  be  in  a  right  line  with  the  place  you 
mealurd  from,  and  that  to  which  you  are  going. 
In  this  manner  they  proceed  till  the  leader  have  no 
more’  arrows.  At  the  eleventh  chain,  the  arrows 
are  to  be  carried  to  him  again,  and  he  is  to  flick 
one  of  them  into  the  ground,  at  the  end  of  the  chain. 
And  the  lame  is  to  be  done  at  the  21.  31.  41.  ire. 
chains,  if  there  are  fo  many  in  a  right  line  to  be 
meafnred.  In  this  manner  you  can  hardly  commit 
an  error  in  numbering  the  chains,  unlefs  of  I  o  chains 
at  once. 

“  The  off-fet  ftaff  ferves  for  meafuring  readily  the 
diftances  of  any  things  proper  to  be  reprefented  in 
your  plan,  from  the  llation-line  while  you  go  along. 
Thefe  diftances  ought  to  be  entered  into  your  field- 
book,  with  the  correfponding  diftances  from  the  laft 
ftation,  and  proper  remarks,  that  you  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  plot  them  juftly,  and  be  in  no  danger  of 
miftaking  one  for  another  when  you  extend  your 
plan.  The  field-book  may  be  conveniently  divided' 
into  five  columns.  In  the  middle  column  the  angles 
at  the  feveral  ftations  taken  by  the  theodolite  are  to 
be  entered,  with  the  diftances  from  the  ftations.  The 
diftances  taken  by  the  off-fet  ftaff,  on  either  fide  of 
the  ltation-line,  are  to  be  entered  into  columns  on 
either  fide  of  the  middle  column,  according  to  their 
pofition  with  refpedt  to  that  line.  The  names 
and  chara&ers  of  the  objects,  with  proper  re¬ 
marks,  may  be  entered  in  columns  on  either  fide  pf 
thefe  laft. 

«  Becaufe,  in  the  place  of  the  graphometer  delcri¬ 
bed  by  our  author,  furveyors  now  make  ufe  of  the 
theodolite,  we  (hall  fubjoin  a  defeription  of  Mr  Sif- 
fon’s  latefl  improved  theodolite  from  Mr  Gardner’s 
practical  furveying  improved.  See  a  figure  of  it  in 
the  IVth  Plate. 

“  In  this  inftrument,  the  three  ftaffs,  by  brafs  fer¬ 
rils  at  top,  ferew  into  bell-metal  joints,  that  are 
moveable  between  brafs  pillars,  fixed  in  a  ftrong 
brafs  plate  ;  in  which,  round  the  centre,  is  fixed  a 
focket  with  a  ball  moveable  in  it,  and  upon  which 
the  four  lerews  prefs,  that  fet  the  limb  horizontal : 
Next  above  is  another  fuch  plate,  through  which  the 
faid  ferews  pafs,  and  on  which,  round  the  centre, 
is  fixed  a  fruftum  of  a  cone  of  bell-metal,  whofe  axis 
(being  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  bell)  is 
always  perpendicular  to  the  limb,  by  means  of  a 
conical  brafs  ferril  fitted  to  it,  whereon  is  fixed 
the  compafs-box ;  and  on  it  the  limb,  which  is  a 
llrong  bell-metal  ring,  whereon  are  moveable  three 
brafs  indexes  ;  in  whofe  plate  are  fixed  four  brafs 
pillars,  that,  joining  at  top,  hold  the  centre  pin 
of  the  bell-metal  double  fextant,  whofe  double  in¬ 
dex  is  fixed  on  the  centre  of  the  fame  plate : 
Within  the  double  fextant  is  fixed  the  fpirit-level, 
(  c  )  u  and 
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and  over  it  tlie  telefcope. 

“  The  compafs-box  is  graved  with  two  diamonds 
for  north  and  fouth,  and  with  20  degrees  on  both 
fides  of  each,  that  the  needle  may  be  fet  to  the 
variation,  and  its  error  alfo  known. 

“  The  limb  has  two  jieurs  de  /«r?‘againft  the  dia¬ 
monds  in  the  box,  inllead  of  180  each,  and  is  cu- 
rioufly  divided  into  whole  degrees,  and  numbered 
to  the  left  hand  at  every  10  to  twice  180,  having 
three  indexes  dillant  120,  (with  Nonius’s  divifions 
on  each  for  the  decimals  of  a  degree,)  that  are 
moved  by  a  pinion  fixed  below  one  of  them,  with¬ 
out  moving  the  limb;  and  in  another  is  a  fcrew 
and  fpring  under,  to  fix  it  to  any  part  of  the  limb. 
It  has  alfo  divifions  numbered,  for  taking  the  quar¬ 
ter  girt  in  inches  of  round  timber  at  the  middle 
height,  when  Handing  10  feet  horizontally  dillant 
from  its  centre  ;  which  at  20  mull  be  doubled,  and 
at  30  tripled  ;  to  which  a  Ihorter  index  is  ufed,  ha¬ 
ving  Nonius’s  divifions  for  the  decimals  of  an  inch  ; 
but  an  abatement  mull  be  made  for  the  bark,  if  not 
taken  oft'. 

“  The  double  fextant  is  divided  on  one  fide  from 
under  its  centre  (when  the  lpirit-tube  and  telefcope 
are  level)  to  above  60  degrees  each  way,  and  num¬ 
bered  at  10,  20,  ire.  and  the  double  index  (through 
which  it  is  moveable)  (hews  on  the  fame  fide  the  de¬ 
gree  and  decimal  of  any  altitude  or  depreflion  to  that 
extent  by  Nonius’s  divifions  :  On  the  other  fide  are 
divifions  numbered,  for  taking  the  upright  height 
of  timber,  ifle.  in  feet,  when  dillant  10  feet ;  which 
at  20  mull  be  doubled,  and  at  30  tripled ;  and  alfo 
the  quantities  for  reducing  hypothenufal  lines  to  ho¬ 
rizontal.  It  is  moveable  by  a  pinion  fixed  in  the 
double  index. 

“  The  telelcope  is  a  little  Ihorter  than  the  diameter 
of  the  limb,  that  a  fall  may  not  hurt  it ;  yet  it  will 
magnify  as  much,  and  fliew  a  dillant  object  as  per¬ 
fect,  as  moll  of  triple  its  length.  In  its  focus  are 
very  fine  crofs  wires,  whofe  interfedlion  is  in  the 
plane  of  the  double  fextant ;  and  this  was  a  whole 
circle,  and  turned  in  a  lathe  to  a  true  plane,  and  is 
fixed  at  right  angles  to  the  limb  ;  fo  that,*  when¬ 
ever  the  limb  is  let  horizontal,  (which  is  readily 
done  by  making  the  fpirit-tube  level  over  two  ferews, 
and  the  like  over  the  other  two,)  the  double  fex¬ 
tant  and  telefcope  are  moveable  in  a  vertical  plane ; 
avid  then  every  angle  taken  on  the  limb  (though  the 
telefcope  be  never  fo  much  elevated  or  deprelfed) 
will  be  an  angle  in  the  plane  of  the  horizon.  And 
this  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  plotting  a  horizontal 
plane. 

“  If  the  lands  to  be  plotted  are  hilly,  and  not  in  a- 
ny  one  plane,  the  lines  meafured  cannot  be  truly 
laid  down  on  paper,  without  being  reduced  to  one 
plane,  which  mult  be  the  horizontal,  becaufe  angles 
are  taken  in  that  plane. — 

“  In  viewing  your  objects,  if  they  have  much  alti¬ 
tude  or  depreflion,  either  write  down  the  degree 
and  decimal  (hewn  on  the  double  fextant,  or  the 
links  Ihewn  on  the  bade  fide  ;  which  lalt  fubtradled 


“  from  every  chain  in  the  ftation-line,  leaves  the 
“  length  in  the  horizontal  plane.  But  if  the  degree 
(t  is  taken,  the  following  table  will  fliew  the  quantity. 
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A  Tails  of  the  links  to  be  fubtr ailed  out  of  every  chain 
in  hypothenufal  lines  of  feveral  degrees  altitude ,  or 
depreflion,  for  reducing  them  to  horizontal. 


Degrees.  Links. 

Degrees.  Links. 

Degrees.  Links. 

4,05 -  i 

14,07  -  3 

23,074 -  8 

5,73 -  t 

16,26  -  4 

24,495 -  9 

7,02 -  | 

18,195 -  s 

25,84  - 10 

8,11 -  1 

19,95  - -  6 

27,13  - u 

11,48 -  2 

21,565 -  7 

28,36  - 12 

“  Let  the  firft  ftation  line  really  meafure  1107  links, 
li  and  the  angle  of  altitude  or  depreflion  be  190,  95; 
u  looking  in  the  table  you  will  find  againlt  190,  95,  is 
“  6  links.  Now  6  times  1 1  is  66,  which  fubtracled 
“  from  1 107,  leaves  1041,  the  true  length  to  be  laid 
“  down  in  the  plan. 

“  It  is  ufeful  in  furveying,  to  take  the  angles,  which 
“  the  bounding  lines  form,  with  the  magnetic  needle, 
“  in  order  to  check  the  angles  of  the  figure,  and  to 
“  plot  them  conveniently  afterwards.” 

Of  the  Surfaces  of  Bodies. 

The  fmalleft  fuperficial  meafure  with  us  is  a  fquare 
inch;  144  of  which  make  a  fquare  foot.  Wrights 
make  ufe  of  thele  in  the  meafuring  of  deals  and  planks  ; 
but  the  fquare  foot  which  the  glaziers  ufe  in  meafur- 
ing  of  glafs,  confifls  only  of  64  fquare  inches.  The 
other  meafures  are,  firft,  the  ell  fquare ;  fecondly, 
the  fall,  containing  36  fquare  ells;  thirdly,  the  rood, 
containing  40  falls;  fourthly,  the  acre,  containing  4 
roods.  Slaters,  mafons,  and  pavers,  ufe  the  ell 
fquare  and  the  fall ;  furveyors  of  land  ufe  the  fquare 
ell,  the  fall>  the  rood,  and  the  acre. 

The  fuperficial  meafures  of  the  Englilh  are,  firft, 
the  fquare  foot ;  fecondly,  the  fquare  yard,  contain¬ 
ing  9  fquare  feet,  for  their  yard  contains  only  3  feet ; 
thirdly,  the  pole,  containing  30^  fquare  yards ;  fourth¬ 
ly,  the  rood,  containing  40  poles ;  fifthly,  the  acre, 
containing  4  roods.  And  hence  it  is  ealy  to  reduce  our 
fuperficial  mealurcs  to  the  Englilh,  or  theirs  to  ours. 

“  In  order  to  find  the  content  of  a  field,  it  is  mod 
u  convenient  to  meafure  the  lines  by  the  chains  de- 
“  feribed  above,  p.  9.  that  of  22  yards  for  comput- 
“  ing  the  Englilh  acres,  and  that  of  2  4  Scots  ells  for 
“  the  acres  of  Scotland.  The  chain  is  divided  into 
“  100  links,  and  the  fquare  of  the  chain  is  10,000 
“  fquare  links;  10  fquares  of  the  chain,  or  100,000 
“  fquare  links,  give  an  acre.  Therefore,  if  the  area 
“  be  exprefled  by  fquare  links,  divide  by  100,000,  or 
“  cut  off  five  decimal  places,  and  the  quotient  lhall 
“  give  the  area  in  acres  and  decimals  of  an  acre. 
“  Write  the  entire  acres  apart-,  but  multiply  the  de- 
“  cimals  of  an  acre  by  4,  and  the  produdl  lhall  give 
“  the  remainder  of  the  area  in  roods  and  decimals  of 
“  a  rood.  Let  the  entire  roods  be  noted  apart  after 
**  the  acres ;  then  multiply  the  decimals  of  a  rood  by 
**  40,  and  the  product  lhall  give  the  remainder  of  the 
“  area  in  falls  or  poles.  Let  the  entire  falls  or  poles 
“  be  then  writ  after  the  roods,  and  multiply  the  deci- 
“  mals  of  a  fall  by  36,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the 
“  meafures  of  Scotland  ;  but  multiply  the  decimals  of 
u  a  pole  by  30I,  if  the  area  is  required  in  the  meafures 
“  of  England,  and  the  product  Ihall  give  the  remain- 
“  der  of  the  area  in  fquare  ells  in  the  former  cafe,  but 
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11  In  fquare  yards  in  the  latter.  If,  in  the  former  cafe, 
ft  you  would  reduce  the  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell  to 
«  /quare  feet,  multiply  them  by  9.50694;  hut,  in  the  lat- 
“  ter  cafe,  the  decimals  of  the  Englilh  fquare  yard  are 
“  reduced  to  fquare  feet,  by  multiplying  them  by  9. 

“  Suppofe,  for  example,  that  the  area  appears  to 
“  contain  12.65842  fquare  links  of  the  chain  of  24 
“  ells ;  and  that  this  area  is  to  be  exprelfed  in  acres, 
11  roods,  falls,  £sV.  of  the  meafures  of  Scotland.  Di- 
«  vide  the  fquare  links  by  100,000,  and  the  quotient 
“  12.65842  fhows  the  area  to  contain  12  acres  jVoVoV 
u  of  an  acre.  Multiply  the  decimal  part  by  4,  and 
«  the  product  2.63368  gives  the  remainder  in  roods 
«  and  decimals  of  a  rood.  Thofe  decimals  of  the 
«  rood  being  multiplied  by  40,  the  produft  gives 
u  25.3472  falls.  Multiply  the  decimals  of  the  fall  by 
<(  36,  and  the  produdi.  gives  12.4992  Iqnare  ells. 
u  The  decimals  of  the  fquare  ell  multiplied  by  9.50994 
<<  give  4.7458  fquare  feet.  Therefore  the  area  pro- 
{{  pofed  amounts  to  12  acres,  2  roods,  25  falls,  12 
fquare  ells,  and  4/5 Vo  5  fquare  feet. 
u  But  if  the  area  contains  the  fame  number  of 
<l  fquare  links  of  Gunter’s  chain,  and  is  to  be  exprefTed 
“  by  Englilh  meafures,  the  acres  and  roods  are  com- 
4t  puted  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  the  former  cafe. 
a  The  poles  are  computed  as  the  falls.  But  the  deci- 
<z  mals  of  the  pole,  viz.  are  to  be  multiplied 

*<  by  301  (or  30.25),  and  the  product  gives  10.5028 
(<  fquare  yards.  The  decimals  of  the  fquare  yard, 
multiplied  by  9,  give  4.5252  fquare  feet;  there- 
fore,  in  this  cafe,  the  area  is  in  Englilh  meafure  12 
“  acres,  2  roods,  25  poles,  10  fquare  yards,  and 
u  4t‘o Vo’s  fquare  feet. 

“  The  Scots  acre  is  to  the  Englifli  acre,  by  ftatute, 
u  as  100,000  to  78,694,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  dif- 
<(  ference  betwixt  the  Scots  and  Englilh  foot  above 
“  mentioned.  But  it  is  cuftomary  in  fome  parts  of 
“  England  to  have  18,21,  &c.  feet  to  a  pole,  and 
“  160  fitch  poles  to  an  acre  ;  whereas,  by  the  ftatute, 
u  i6f  feet  make  a  pole.  In  fuch  cafes  the  acre  is 
“  greater  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  number  of  feet 
“  to  a  pole. 

u  They  who  meafure  land  in  Scotland  by  an  ell  of 
u  37  Englilh  inches,  make  the  acre  lefs  than  the  true 
“  Scots  acre  by  593/5  fquare  Englilh  feet,  or  by  a* 
t(  bout  of  the  acre. 

t(  An  hulband-land  contains  6  acres  of  fock  and 
{<  fythe-land,  that  is,  of  land  that  may  be  tilled  with 
“  a  plough,  and  mown  with  a  fythe  ;  13  acres  of 
<e  arable  land  make  an  oxgang  or  oxeugate ;  four 
t(  oxengate  make  a  pound-land  of  old  extent  (by  a  de- 
“  cree  of  the  Exchequer,  March  11.  1585),  and  is 
<e  called  librata terrte.  A  forty -Ihilling  land  of  old  ex- 
u  tent  contains*eight  oxgang,  or  104  acres. 

“  The  arpent,  about  Paris,  contains  32400  fquare 
“  Paris  feet,  and  is  equal  to  2j  Scots  roods,  or  3 r\7s 
fi  Englilh  roods. 

“  The  alius  quadratus,  according  to  Varro,  Collu- 
<(  mella,  ire.  was  a  fquare  of  120  Roman  feet.  The 
(<  jugerum  was  the  double  of  this.  It  is  to  the  Scots 
acre  as  10,000  to  20,456,  and  to  the  Englilh  acre 
“  as  10,000  to  16,097.  It  was  divided  (like  the  as) 
“  into  12  unci te,  and  the  uncia  into  24  fcrupula.” — 
This,  with  the  three  preceding  paragraphs,  are  taken 
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from  an  ingenious  manufeript,  written  by  Sir  Robert 
Stewart  profeflbr  of  natural  philofophy.  The  greateli 
part  of  the  table  in  p.  9, 10.  was  taken  from  it  like  wife. 
PROPOSITION  XXVIII. 

Fig.  12.  To  find  out  the  area  of  aretlangular  paral¬ 
lelogram  ABCD. — Let  the  lide’  AB,  for  example,  be 
5  feet  long,  and  BC  (which  conftitutes  with  BA  a  right 
angle  at  B)  be  1 7  feet.  Let  1 7  be  multiplied  by  5, 
and  the  product  8  5  will  be  the  number  of  fquare  feet 
in  the  area  of  the  figure  ABCD.  But  if  the  parallelo¬ 
gram  propofed  is  not  rectangular  as  BEFC,  its  bafe  Bt 
multiplied  into  its  perpendicular  height  AB  (not  into 
its  fide  BE)  will  give  its  area.  This  is  evident  from 
art.  68.  of  Part  I. 

PROPOSITION  XXIX. 

Fig.  13.  To  find  the  area  of  a  given  triangle. — Let 
the  triangle  BAC  be  given,  whole  bafe  BC  is  fuppol'ed 
9  feet  long:  let  the  perpendicular  AD  be  drawn  from 
the  angle  A  oppofite  to  the  bafe,  and  let  us  fuppole 
AD  to  be  4  feet.  Let  the  half  of  the  perpendicular 
be  multiplied  into  the  bafe,  or  the  half  of  the  bafe  in¬ 
to  the  perpendicular,  or  take  the  half  of  the  product 
of  the  whole  bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  the  produft 
gives  18  fquare  feet  for  the  area  of  the  given  triangle. 

But  if  only  the  fides  are  given,  the  perpendicular  is 
found  either  by  protrafling  the  triangle,  or  by  i2,u- 
and  1 3*h  2.  Eucl.  or  by  trigonometry.  But  how  the 
area  of  a  triangle  may  be  found  from  the  given  fides 
only,  /hall  be  /hewn  in  the  31s*  propofition. 
PROPOSITION  XXX. 

Fig.  14.  To  find  the  area  of  any  reilUineal  figure.— 

If  the  figure  be  irregular,  let  it  be  relblved  into  tri¬ 
angles  ;  and  drawing  perpendiculars  to  the  bafes  in 
each  of  them,  let  the  area  of  each  triangle  be  found 
by  the  preceding  propofition,  and  the  fum  of  thefe  a-  m 
reaswill  give  the  area  of  the  figure. 

SCHOLIUM  1. 

In  meafuring  boards,  planks,  and  glafs,  their  fides 
are  to  be  meafured  by  a  foot-rule  divided  into  100 
equal  parts;  and  after  multiplying  the  fides,  the  deci¬ 
mal  fra&ions  are  eafily  reduced  to  lefler  denominati¬ 
ons.  The  menluration  of  thefe  is  eafy,  when  they 
are  rectangular  parallelograms. 

SCHOLIUM  2. 

If  a  field  is  to  be  meafured,  let  it  firll  be  plotted  on 
paper,  by  fonae  of  the  methods  above  deferibed,  and 
let  the  figure  fo  laid  down  be  divided  into  triangles,  as 
was  fliown  in  the  preceding  propofition. 

The  bafe  of  any  triangle,  or  the  perpendicular  up¬ 
on  the  bafe,  or  the  diltance  of  any  two  points  of  the 
field,  is  meafured  by  applying  it  to  the  fcale  according 
to  which  the  map  is  drawn. 

SCHOLIUM  3. 

But  if  the  field  given  be  not  in  a  horizontal  plane, 
but  uneven  and  mountainous,  the  fcale  gives  the  hori¬ 
zontal  line  between  any  two  points,  but  not  their  dif- 
tance  meafured  on  the  uneven  furface  of  the  field. 

And  indeed  it  would  appear,  that  the  horizontal  plane 
is  to  be  accounted  the  area  of  an  uneven  and  hilly 
country.  For  if  fuch  ground  is  laid  out  for  building  - 
on,  or  for  planting  with  trees,  or  bearing  corn,  fince 
thefe  /land  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  it  is  plain, 
that  a  mountainous  country  cannot  be  confidered  as 
of  greater  extent  for  thofe  ufes  than  the  horizontal 
(  c  3  )  plane  ; 
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plane ;  nay,  perhaps,  for  nourilhing  of  plants,  the  ho* 
rizontal  plane  may  be  preferable. 

If,  however,  the  area  of  a  figure,  as  it  lies  regu¬ 
larly  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  is  to  be  meafured, 
this  may  be  eafily  done  by  refolving  it  into  triangles 
as  it  lies.  The  fum  of  their  areas  will  be  the  area 
fought ;  which  exceeds  the  area  of  the  horizontal  fi¬ 
gure  more  or  lefs,  according  as  the  field  is  more  or 
lels  uneven. 

PROPOSITION  XXXI. 

Fig.  13.  The  fide  s  of  a  triangle  being  given,  to  find 
the  area,  without  finding  the  perpendicular. — Let  all 
the  fides  of  the  triangle  be  collected  into  one  fum ; 
from  the  half  of  which  let  the  fides  be  feparately  fub- 
tradled,  that  three  differences  may  be  found  betwixt 
the  forefaid  half  fum  and  each  fide ;  then  let  thefe 
three  differences  and  the  half  fum  be  multiplied  into 
one  another,  and  the  fquare  root  of  the  product  will 
give  the  area  of  the  triangle.  For  example,  let  the 
lules  be  10,  17,  21  ;  the  half  of  their  fum  is  24;  the 
three  differences  betwixt  this  half  fum  and  the  three 
fides,  are  14,  7,  and  3.  The  firft  being  multiplied  by 
the  ffecond,  and  their  product  by  the  third,  we  have 
294  for  the  product  of  the  differences;  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  forefaid  half  fum  24,  gives  7056;  the 
fquare  root  of  which  84  is  the  area  of  the  triangle. 
The  demonftration  of  this,  for  the  fake  of  brevity, 
we  omit.  It  is  to  be  found  in  feveral  treadles,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Clavius’s  Pra&ical  Geometry. 

PROPOSITION  XXXII. 

Fig.  15.  The  area  of  the  ordinate  figure  ABEFGH 
in  equal  to  the  produfl  of  the  half  circumference  of  the 
polygon,  multiplied  into  the  perpendicular  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  the  circumfcribed  circle  to  the  fide  of  the 
polygon. — For  the  ordinate  figure  can  be  relolved  into 
as  many  equal  triangles,  as  there  are  fides  of  the  fi¬ 
gure  ;  and  fince  each  triangle  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  half  the  bafe  into  the  perpendicular,  it  is  evident 
that  the  fum  of  all  the  triangles  together,  that  is  the 
polygon,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  half  the  fum  of  the 
bafes  (that  is  the.  half  of  the  circumference  of  the  po- 
lygon)  into  the  common  perpendicular  height  of  the 
triangles  drawn  from  the  centre  C  to  one  of  the  fides ; 
for  example,  to  AB. 

PROPOSITION  XXXIII. 

Fig.  16.  The  area  of  a  circle  is  found  by  multiply¬ 
ing  the  half  of  the  periphery  into  the  radius,  or  the  half 
of  the  radius  into  the  periphery . — For  a  circle  is  not  dif¬ 
ferent  from  an  ordinate  or  regular  polygon  of  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  fides,  and  the  common  height  of  the 
triangles  into  which  the  polygon  or  circle  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  divided  is  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

Were  it  worth  while,  it  were  eafy  to  demonftrate 
accurately  this  propnfition,  by  means  of  the  inferibed 
and  circumfcribed  figures,  as  is  done  in  the  Jth  prop, 
of  the  treadle  of  Archimedes  concerning  the  dimen- 
lions  of  the  circle. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  area  of  the  fedlor 
ABCD  is  produced  by  multiplying  the  half  of  the  arc 
into  the  radius,  and  like  wile  that  the  area  of  the 
fegment  of  the  circle  ADC  is  found  by  fubtra fling 
from  the  area  of  the  fedfcor  the  area  of  the  triangle 
ABC. 
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PROPOSITION  XXXIV. 

Fig.  1 7.  The  circle  is  to  the  fquare  of  the  diameter , 
as  11  to  14  nearly. — For  if  the  diameter  AB  be  fup- 
pofed  to  be  7,  the  circumference  AHBK  will  be  almoll 
22  (by  the  2 2d  prop,  of  this  Part),  and  the  area  of 
the  fquare  DC  will  be  49 ;  and,  by  the  preceding  prop, 
the  area  of  the  circle  will  be  384:  therefore  the 
fquare  DC  will  be  to  the  inferibed  circle  as  49  to  381, 
or  as  98  to  77,  that  is,  as  14  to  li;  Q.  E.  D. 

If  greater  exaflnels  is  required,  you  may  proceed' 
to  any  degree  of  accuracy  :  for  the  fquare  DC  is  to 
the  inlcribed  circle,  as  1  to  1 — i  i i  + 1 — 4-  7,1> 
ire.  in  infinitum. 

“  This  feries  will  be  of  no  fervice  for  computing  the 
“  area  of  the  circle  accurately,  without  fome  further 
“  artifice,  becaufe  it  converges  at  too  flow  a  rate. 
“  The  area  of  the  circle  will  be  found  exactly  enough 
“  for  moll  purpofes,  by  multiplying  the  fquare  of  the 
“  diameter  by  7854,  and  dividing  by  10,000,  or  cut- 
<c  ting  off  four  decimal  places  from  the  product ;  for 
“  the  area  of  the  circle  is  to  the  circumfcribed  fquare 
u  nearly  as  7854  to  10,000.” 

PROPOSITION.  XXXV. 

Fig.  18.  To  find  the  area  of  a  given  eilipfe. — Let 
ABCD  be  an  eilipfe,  whofe  greater  diameter  is  BD, 
and  the  lelfer  AC,  bile&ing  the  greater  perpendicu^ 
larly  in  E.  Let  a  mean  proportional  HF  be  found  (by 
13th  6.  Eucl.)  between  AC  and  BD,  and  (by  the  33d 
of  this)  find  the  area  of  the  circle  deferibed  on  the  di¬ 
ameter  HF.  This  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the 
eilipfe  ABCD.  For  becaufe,  as  BD  to  AC,  fo  the 
fquare  of  BD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  (by  2.  cor.  20th 
6.  Eucl.)  :  but  (by  the  2d  12.  Eucl.)  as  the  fquare  of 
BD  to  the  fquare  of  HF,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  BD  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF  :  there¬ 
fore  as  BD  to  AC,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD 
to  the  circle  of  the  diameter  HF.  And  (by  the  5th 
prop,  of  Archimedes  of  fpheroids)  as  the  greater  dia¬ 
meter  BD  to  the  Idler  AC,  fo  is  the  circle  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  BD  to  the  eilipfe  ABCD.  Conlequently  (by 
the  1 1 th  5.  End.)  the  circle  of  the  diameter  BD  will 
have  the  lame  proportion  to  the  circle  of  the  diameter 
HF,  and  to  the  eilipfe  ABCD.  Therefore,  (by  9th 
5.  Eucl.)  the  area  of  the  circle  of  ihe  diameter  HF  will 
be  equal  to  the  area  of  the  eilipfe  ABCD.  Q.  E.  D. 
S  C  H  0  L  1  U  M. 

From  this  and  the  two  preceding  propofitions,  a  me¬ 
thod  is  derived  of  finding  the  area  of  an  eilipfe.  There 
are  two  ways  :  Ist,  Say,  as  one  is  to  the  lelfer  diame¬ 
ter,  fo  is  the  greater  diameter  to  a  fourth  number, 
(which  is  found  by  the  rule  of  three.)  Then  again 
lay,  as  14  to  1 1,  fo  is  the  fourth  number  found  to  the 
area  fought.  But  the  fecond  way  is^horter.  Multi¬ 
ply  the  Idler  diameter  into  the  greater,  and  lhe  pro¬ 
duct  by  1 1  ;  then  divide  the  whole  product  by  14,  and 
the  quotient  will  be  the  area  fought  of  the  eilipfe.  For 
example.  Let  the  greater  diameter  be  10,  and  the  lef- 
fer  7  ;  by  multiplying  10  by  7,  the  product  is  70  ;  and 
multiplying  that  by  1 1,  it  is  770 ;  and  dividing  770  by 
14,  the  quotient  will  be  55,  which  is  the  area  of  the 
eilipfe  fought. 

“  The  area  of  the  eilipfe  will  be  found  more  accu- 
“  rately,  by  multiplying  the  product  of  the  two  dia- 
“  meters  by  7854.” 

We 
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We  (hall  add  no  more  about  other  plain  furfaces, 
whether  reflilinear  or  curvilinear,  which  feldom  occur 
in  praiftice  ;  but  lhall  fubjoin  fome  propofitions  about 
nieafuring  the  furfaces  of  folids. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVI. 

To  meafure  the  furface  of  any  prifm. — By  the  14th 
definition  of  the  IIth  Eucl.  a  .prifm  is  contained  by 
planes,  of  which  two  oppofite  Tides  (commonly  called 
the  bafes)  are  plain  re&ilineal  figures ;  which  are  either 
regular  and  ordinate,  and  meafured  by  prop.  32.  of 
this ;  or  however  irregular,  and  then  they  are  meal'u- 
red  by  the  28th  prop.  The  other  Tides  are  parallelo¬ 
grams,  which  are  meafured  by  prop.  28th  ;  and  the 
whole  fnperficies  of  the  prifm  confiits  of  the  fum  of 
thofe  taken  altogether. 

PROPOSITION  XXXVII. 

To  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  any  pyramid. — Since  its 
bafis  is  a  re&ilineal  figure,  and  the  reft  of  the  planes 
terminating  in  the  top  of  the  pyramid  are  triangles ; 
thefe  meafured  feparately,  and  added  together,  give 
the  furface  of  the  pyramid  required. 

PROPOSITION.  XXXVIII. 

To  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  any  regular  body. — 
Thefe  bodies  are  called  regular ,  which  are  bounded  by 
equilateral  and  equiangular  figures.  The  fuperficies  of 
the  tetraedon  confifts  of  four  equal  and  equiangular 
triangles ;  the  fuperficies  of  the  hexaedron,  or  cube, 
of  fix.  equal  fquares ;  an  octedron,  of  eight  equal  equi¬ 
lateral  triangles  ;  a  dodecaedron,  of  twelve  equal  and 
ordinate  pentagons  ;  and  the  fuperficies  of  an  icofiae- 
dron  of  twenty  equal  and  equilateral  triangles.  There¬ 
fore  it  will  be  eafy  to  meafure  thefe  furfaces  from 
what  has  been  already  fhown. 

In  the  (ante  manner  we  may  meafure  the  fuperficies 
of  a  folid  contained  by  any  planes. 

PROPOSITION  XXXIX. 

Fig.  19.  To  meafure  the  fuperficies  of  a  cylinder. — 
Becanfe  a  cylinder  differs  very  little  from  a  prifm, 
whole  oppofite  planes  (or  bafes)  are  ordinate  figures 
of  an  infinite  number  of  Tides,  it  appears  that  the  fu¬ 
perficies  of  a  cylinder,  without  the  bafes,  is  equal  to 
an  infinite  number  of  parallelograms;  the  common  al¬ 
titude  of  all  which  is  the  fame  with  the  height  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  bafes  of  them  all  differ  very  little 
from  the  periphery  of  the  circle  which  is  the  bafe  of 
the  cylinder.  Therefore  this  periphery  multiplied 
into  the  common  height,  gives  the  fuperficies  of  the 
cylinder,  excluding  the  bafes  ;  which  are  to  be  mea¬ 
fured  feparately  by  the  33d  propolition. 

This  propofition  concerning  the  meafure  of  the  fur¬ 
face  of  the  cylinder  (excluding  its  bafis)  is  evident 
from  this,  that  when  it  is  conceived  to  be  fpread  out, 
it  becomes  a  parallelogram,  whofe  bafe  is  the  peri¬ 
phery  of  the  circle  of  the  bafe  of  the  cylinder  ftretch- 
ed  into  a  right  line,  and  whofe  height  is  the  fame 
with  the  height  of  the  cylinder. 

PROPOSITION  XL. 

Fig.  20.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  right  cone. — 
The  furface  of  a  right  cone  is  very  little  different  from 
the  furface  of  a  right  pyramid,  having  an  ordinate  po¬ 
lygon  for  its  bafe  of  an  infinite  number  of  fides ;  the 
furface  of  which  (excluding  the  bafe)  is  equal  to  the 
fum  of  the  triangles.  The  fum  of  the  bafes  of  thefe 
triangles  is  equal  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  of  the 
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bafe,  and  the  common  height  of  the  triangles  is  the 
fide  of  the  cone  AB  ;  wherefore  the  fum  of  thefe  tri¬ 
angles  is  equal  to  the  prodndt  of  the  fum  of  the  bafes 
(i.  e.  the  periphery  of  the  bafe  of  the  cone)  multiplied 
into  the  half  of  the  common  height,  or  it  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  periphery  of  the  bafe. 

If  the  area  of  the  bafe  is  likewife  wanted,  it  is  to 
be  found  feparately  by  the  33d  prop.  If  the  furface 
of  a  cone  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpread  out  on  a  plane,  it 
will  become  a  fedtor  of  a  circle,  whofe  radius  is  the 
fide  of  the  cone  ;  and  the  arc  terminating,  the  fedtor 
is  made  from  the  periphery  of  the  bafe.  Whence, 
by  eorol.  33d  prop,  of  this,  its  dimenfion  may  be  found. 
COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  will  be  eafy  to  meafure  the  furface  of  a 
fruflum  of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  bafe. 
PROPOSITION  XLI. 

Fig.  21.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  given  fphere. 

— Let  there  be  a  fphere,  whole  centre  is  A,  and  let 
the  area  of  its  convex  furface  be  required.  Archi¬ 
medes  demonftrates  (37th  prop.  i.book  of  the  fphere 
and  cylinder)  that  its  furface  is  equal  to  the  area  of 
four  great  circles  of  the  fphere  ;  that  is,  let  the  area 
of  the  great  circle  be  multiplied  by  4,  and  the  product 
Will  give  the  area  of  the  fphere  ;  or,  (by  the  20th  6. 
and  2d  12.  of  Eucl.)  the  area  of  the  fphere  given  is 
equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  the  right 
line  BC,  the  diameter  of  the  fphere.  Therefore  ha¬ 
ving  meafured  (by  33d  prop.)  the  circle  deferibed  with 
the  radius  BC,  this  will  give  the  furface  of  the  fphere. 
PROPOSITION  XLII. 

Fig.  22.  To  meafure  the  furface  of  a  fegment  of  a 
fphere. — Let  there  be  a  fegment  cut  off  by  the  plane 
ED.  Archimedes  demonftrates  (49,  and  jo.  I.  De 
fphtera)  that  the  furface  of  this  fegment,  excluding 
the  circular  bafe,  is  equal  to  the  area  of  a  circle  whole 
radius  is  the  right  line  BE  drawn  from  the  vertex  B 
of  the  fegment  to  the  periphery  of  the  circle  DE. 
Therefore,  (by  the  33d  prop.)  it  is  eafily  meafured. 
COROLLARY  r. 

Hence  that  part  of  the  furface  of  a  fphere  that  lieth 
between  two  parallel  planes  is  eafily  meafured,  by 
fubtradling  the  furface  of  the  Idler  fegment  from  the 
furface  of  the  greater  fegment. 

COROLLARY  2. 

Hence  likewife  it  follows,  that  the  furface  of  a  cy¬ 
linder,  deferibed  about  a  fphere  (excluding  the  bafis)  is 
equal  to  the  furface  of  the  fphere,  and  the  parts  of  the 
one  to  the  parts  of  the  other,  intercepted  between 
planes  parallel  to  the  bafis  of  the  cylinder. 

Of  folid  Figures  and  their  Men  fur  at  ion,  comprehending 

likewife  the  Principles  of  Gauging  Vejfels  of  all 

Figures. 

As  in  the  former  part  of  this  treatife  we  took  an 
inch  for  the  fmalleft  meafure  in  length,  and  an  inch 
fquare  for  the  fmalleft  fuperficial  meafure  ;  fo  now, 
in  treating  of  the  menfuration  of  folids,  we  take  a  cu¬ 
bical  inch  for  the  fmalleft  folid  meafure.  Of  thefe 
109  make  a  Scots  pint  ;  other  liquid  meafnres  depend 
on  this,  as  is  generally  known. 

In  dry  meafures,  the  firlot,  by  ftatnte,  contains  19]. 
pints ;  and  on  this  depend  the  other  dry  meafures  : 
therefore,  if  the  content  of  any  folid  be  given  in  cu¬ 
bical 
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bical  inches,  it  will  be  eafy  to  reduce  the  fame  to  the 
common  liquid  or  dry  meafures,  and  converfely  to  re¬ 
duce  thefe  to  folid  inches.  The  liquid  and  dry  mea¬ 
fures,  in  ufe  among  other  nations,  are  known  from 
their  writers. 

“  As  to  the  Englifli  liquid  meafures,  by  aft  of  par- 
“  liament  1 706,  any  round  veflel  commonly  called  a 
“  cylinder,  having  an  even  bottom,  being  feven  inches 
“  in  diameter  throughout,  and  fix  inches  deep  from 
“  the  top  of  the  infide  to  tfie  bottom,  (which  veflel 
“  will  be  found  by  computation  to  contain  230  7Vos 
“  cubical  inches,)  or  any  velfel  containing  231  cubical 
“  inches,  and  no  more,  is  deemed  to  be  a  lawful  wine- 
“  gallon.  An  Englifh  pint  therefore  contains  28^  cu- 
“  bical  inches  ;  2  pints  make  a  quart ;  4  quarts  a  gal- 
“  Ion  ;  18  gallons  a  roundlet ;  3  roundlets  and  an 
“  half,  or  63  gallons,  make  a  hogfliead  ;  the  half  of  a 
u  hogfliead  is  a  barrel ;  1  hogfliead  and  a  third,  or  84 
“  gallons,  make  a  puncheon  ;  1  puncheon  and  a  half, 
“  or  2  hogfliead s,  or  1 36  gallons,  make  a  pipe  or  butt ; 
“  the  third  part  of  a  pipe,  or  42  gallons,  make  a  tierce ; 
“  2  pipes,  or  3  puncheons,  or  4  hoglheads,  make  a 
“  ton  of  wine.  Though  the  Englifli  wine  gallon  is 
“  now  fixed  at  231  cubical  inches,  the  ftandard  kept 
“  in  Guildhall  being  meafured,  before  many  perfons 
“  of  diftinftion,  May  2J.  1688,  it  was  found  to  con- 
“  tain  only  224  fuch  inches. 

“  In  the  Engliih  beer-meafure,  a  gallon  contains  282 
*<  cubical  inches  ;  consequently  35  j  cubical  inches  make 

a  pint,  2  pints  make  a  quart,  4  quarts  make  a  gal- 
“  Ion,  9  gallons  a  firkin,  4  firkins  a  barrel.  In  ale, 
“  8  gallons  make  a  firkin,  and  32  gallons  make  a  bar- 
“  rel.  By  an  aft  of  the  firft  of  William  and  Mary, 
“34  gallons  is  the  barrel,  both  for  beer  and  ale,  in  all 
“  places,  except  within  the  weekly  bills  of  mortality. 

“  In  Scotland  it  is  known  that  4  gills  make  a  mutch- 
“  km,  2  mutchkins  make  a  chopin  ;  a  pint  is  two  cho- 
“  pins  ;  a  quart  is  two  pints  ;  and  a  gallon  is  four 
“  qnarts,  or  eight  pints.  The  accounts  of  the  cubical 
“  inches  contained  in  the  Scots  pint  vary  confiderably 
“  from  each  other.  According  to  our  author,  it  con- 
“  tains  109  cubical  inches.  But  the  ftandard-jugs  kept 
tf  by  the  dean  of  guild  of  Edinburgh  (one  of  which  has 
<(  the  year  I 555,  with  the  arms  of  Scotland,  and  the 
t(  town  of  Edinburgh,  marked  upon  it)  having  been 
<e  carefully  meafured  feveral  times,  and  by  different 
“  perfons,  the  Scots  pint,  according  to  thole  ftandards, 
“  was  found  to  contain  about  io3-i45  cubic  inches. 
(e  The  pewterers  jugs  (by  which  the  veflels  in  com- 
t(  mon  ufe  are  made)  are  faid  to  contain  fometimes 
“  betwixt  ioy  and  106  cubic  inches.  A  calk  that  was 
“  meafured  by  the  brewers  of  Edinburgh,  before  the 
“  commiflioners  of  excife  in  1 707,  was  found  to  con- 
“  tain  46-J  Scots  pints  ;  the  fame  veflel  contained 
“  i8t\  Engliih  ale-gallons.  Suppofing  this  menfura- 
“  ting  to  be  juft,  the  Scots  pint  will  be  to  the  Engliih 
“  ale-gallon  as  289  to  7JO ;  and  if  the  Engliih  ale- 
“  gallon  be  fuppofed  to  contain  282  cubical  inches,  the 
“  Scots  pint  will  contain  108.664  cubical  inches.  But 
“  it  is  fufpefted,  on  feveral  grounds,  that  the  expe- 
(<  riment  was  not  made  with  fufficient  care  and  exaft- 
“  nefs. 

“  The  commiflioneTs  appointed  by  authority  of  par- 
{t  liament  to  fettle  the  meafures  and  weights,  in  their 
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“  aft  of  Feb.  19.  1618,  relate,  That  having  caufed  fill 
“  the  Linlithgow  firlot  with  water,  they  found  that  it 
“  contained  2ii  pints  of  the  juft  Stirling  jug  and  mea- 
“  fure.  They  likewife  ordain  that  this  lliall  be  the 
“  juft  and  only  firlot;  and  add,  That  the  widenefs  and 
“  breadnefs  of  the  which  firUt,  under  and  above  even 
“  over  within  the  btiirds,  Jhall  cositain  nineteen  inchet 
“  and  the  fixth  part  of  an  inch ,  and  the  deepnefs  feven 
“  inches  and  a  third  part  of  an  inch.  According  to 
“  this  aft  (fuppofing  their  experiment  and  computa- 
“  tion  to  have  been  accurate)  the  pint  contained  only 
te  99.56  cubical  inches ;  for  the  content  of  fuch  a  vel- 
“  lei  as  is  defcribed  in  the  aft,  is  2115.85,  and  this  di- 
(t  vided  by  2Ii  gives  99.56.  But,  by  the  weight  of 
“  water  faid  to  fill  this  firlot  in  the  fame  aft,  the  mea- 
“  fure  of  the  pint  agrees  nearly  with  the  Edinburgh 
“  ftandard  above  mentioned. 

“  As  for  the  Englifli  meafures  of  corn,  the  Winche- 
“  Iter  gallon  contains  272^  cubical  inches  ;  2  gallons 
(<  make  a  peck  ;  4  pecks,  or  8  gallons  (that  is,  2178 
(t  cubical  inches)  make  a  bulhel  ;  and  a  quarter  is  8 
“  bufliels. 

c<  Our  author  fays,  that  19I  Scots  pints  make  a  fir- 
u  lot.  But  this  does  not  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
et  ftatute  above-mentioned,  nor  to  the  ftandard-jugs.  It 
“  may  be  conjeftured  that  the  proportion  afligned  by 
<f  him  has  been  deduced  from  fome  experiment  of  how 
<e  many  pints,  according  to  common  ufe,  were  con- 
ee  tained  in  the  firlot.  For  if  we  fuppofe  thofe  pints  to 
“  have  been  each  of  108.664  cubical  inches,  according 
“  to  the  experiment  made  in  the  1707  before  the 
“  commiflioners  of  excife,  defcribed  above  ;  then  19^ 
“  fuch  pints  will  amount  to  21 18.94,  cubical  inches; 
“  which  agrees  nearly  with  2115.85,  the  meafure  of 
“  the  firlot  by  ftatute  above-mentioned.  But  it  is  pro- 
“  bable,  that  in  this  he  followed  the  aft  1587,  where 
“  it  is  ordained.  That  the  wheat- firlot  (hall  contain  19 
“  pints  and  two  joucattes.  A  wheat  firlot  marked 
“  with  the  Linlithgow  (lamps  being  meafured,  was 
“  found  to  contain  about  2211  cubical  inches.  By  the 
“  ftatute  of  1618  the  barley-firlot  was  to  contain  31 
“  pints  of  the  juft  Stirling-jug. 

“  A  Paris  pint  is  48  cubical  Paris  inches,  and  is 
“  nearly  equal  to  an  Enlifh  wine-quart.  The  Boijfean 
“  contains  644.68099  Paris  cubical  inches,  or  780.36 
“  Englifli  cubical  inches. 

“  The  Roman  amphora  was  a  cnbical  Roman  foot, 
“  the  congius  was  the  eighth  part  of  the  amphora ,  the 
“  fextarius  was  one  fixth  of  the  congius.  They  di- 
“  vided  the  fextarius  like  the  as  or  libra.  Of  dry 
“  mealures,  the  medimnus  was  equal  to  two  amphoras, 
“  that  is,  about  Englifh  legal  bufhels;  and  the  wo- 
“  dius  was  the  third  part  of  the  amphora." 

PROPOSITION  XLIII. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  pr  'tfin. — -By  the 
29th  prop,  let  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  prifin  be 
meafured,  and  be  multiplied  by  the  height  of  the  prifra, 
the  produft  will  give  the  (olid  content  of  the  prilm. 

PROPOSITION  XLIV. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  pyramid. — The 
area  of  the  bafe  being  found,  (by  the  30th  prop.)  let 
it  be  multiplied  by  the  third  part  of  the  height  of  the 
pyramid,  or  the  third  part  of  the  bafe  by  the  height,  the 
produft  will  give  the  folid  content,  by  I7tk  12.  Eucl. 
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If  the  folid  content  of  afrufium  of  a  pyramid  is  re¬ 
quired,  fir  ft  let  the  folid  content  of  the  entire  pyramid 
be  found  ;  from  which  fubtra£t  the  folid  content  of  the 
part  that  is  wanting,  and  the  folid  content  of  the  bro¬ 
ken  pyramid  will  remain. 

PROPOSITION  XLV. 

To  find  the  content  of  a  given  cylinder.— The  area 
of  the  bafe  being  found  by  prop.  33.  if  it  be  a  circle, 
and  by  prop.  3  J.  if  it  be  an  ellipfe,  (for  in  both  cafes 
it  is  a  cylinder),  multiply  it  by  the  height  of  the  cylin¬ 
der,  and  the  folid  content  of  the  cylinder  will  be  pro¬ 
duced. 

COROLLARY. 

Fig.  23.  And  in  this  manner  may  be  meafured  the 
folid  content  of  vefTels  and  calks  not  much  different 
from  a  cylinder,  as  ABCD.  If  towards  the  middle 
EF  it  be  fomewhat  grofTer,  the  area  of  the  circle  of 
the  bafe  being  found  (by  33d  prop.)  and  added  to  the 
area  of  the  middle  circle  EF,  and  the  half  of  their  fum 
(that  is,  an  arithmetical  mean  between  the  area  of  the 
bafe  and  the  area  of  the  middle  circle)  taken  for  the 
bafe  of  the  vefTel,  and  multiplied  into  its  height,  the 
folid  content  of  the  given  veflel  will  be  produced. 

Note,  That  the  length  of  the  vefTel,  as  well  as  the 
diameters  of  the  bafe,  and  of  the  circle  EF,  ought  to 
be  taken  within  the  Haves ;  for  it  is  the  folid  content 
within  the  Haves  that  is  fought. 

PROPOSITION  XL  VI. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  given  cone.— Let  the 
area  of  the  bafe  (found  by  prop.  33.)  be  multiplied 
into  -f  of  the  height,  the  produ<5t  will  give  the  folid 
content  of  the  cone  ;  for  by  the  10th  12.  Eucl.  a  cone 
Is  the  third  part  of  a  cylinder  that  has  the  fame  bafe  and 
height. 

PROPOSITION  XL  VII. 

Fig.  24.  25.  To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  frufium 
of  a  cone  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the 
bafe.—Yirft.,  let  the  height  of  the  entire  cone  be 
found,  and  thence  (by  the  preceding  prop.)  its  folid 
content ;  from  which  fubtraft  the  folid  content  of  the 
cone  cut  off  at  the  top,  there  will  remain  the  folid  con¬ 
tent  of  the  frufinm  of  the  cone. 

How  the  content  of  the  entire  cone  may  be  found, 
appears  thus  :  Let  ABCD  be  th ejrujlum  of  the  cone 
(either  right  or  fealenous,  as  in  the  figures  2.  and  3.) 
let  the  cone  ECD  be  fuppofed  to  be  completed  ;  let 
AG  be  drawn  parallel  to  DE,  and  let  AH  and  EF  be 
perpendicular  on  CD  ;  it  will  be  (by  2d  6.  Eucl.)  as 
as  CG  :  CA  : :  CD  :  CE ;  but  (by  art.  72.  of  Part.  I.) 
as  CA  :  AH  : :  CE  :  EF;  confequently  (by22d  5.  Eucl.) 
as  CG  :  AH  : :  CD  :  EF  ;  that  is,  as  the  excefs  of  the 
diameter  of  the  leffer  bafe  is  to  the  height  of  the  fruf- 
tim,  fo  is  the  diameter  of  the  greater  bafe  to  the 
height  of  the  entire  cone. 

COROLLARY. 

Fig.  26.  Some  calks  whofe  Haves  are  remarkably 
bended  about  the  middle,  and  ftrait  towards  the  ends, 
may  be  taken  for  two  portions  of  cones,  without  any 
conliderable  error.  Thus  ABEF  is  a  frujlum  of  a  right 
cone,  to  whofe  bafe  EF,  on  the  other  fide,  there  is  a- 
nother  fimilar  frufium  of  a  cone  joined,  EDCF.  The 
vertices  of  thefe  eones,  if  they  be  fuppofed  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  will  be  found  at  G  and  H.  Whence,  (by  the 
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preceding  propofition)  the  folid  content  of  fiich  veffels 
may  be  found. 

PROPOSITION  XL  VIII. 

Fig.  27.  A  cylinder  circumfcribed  about  a  fphere, 
that  is,  having  its  bafe  equal  to  a  great  circle  of  the 
fphere,  and  its  height  equal  to  the  diameter  of  the 
fphere,  is  to  the  fphere  as  3  to  2. 

Let  ABEC  be  the  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  ABDC 
the  circumfcribed  fquare  ;  and  likewife  the  triangle 
ADC ;  by  the  revolution  of  the  figure  about  the  right 
line  AC,  as  axis,  a  hemifphere  will  be  generated  by 
the  quadrant,  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  bale  and  height 
by  the  Iquare,  and  a  cone  by  the  triangle.  Let  thefe 
three  be  cut  any  how  by  the  plane  HF,  parallel  to  the 
bafe  AB  ;  the  lection  in  the  cylinder  will  be  a  circle 
whofe  radius  is  FH,  in  the  hemifphere  a  circle  of  the 
radius  EF,  and  in  the  cone  a  circle  of  the  radius  GF. 

By  (art.  69.  of  Parti.)  EA^,  orHF^r=EF^  and  F  Aq 
taken  together,  (but  AF q—YGq,  becaufe  AC=CD)  ; 
therefore  the  circle  of  the  radius  FH  is  equal  to  a  circle 
of  the  radius  EF,  together  with  a  circle  of  the  radius 
GF  ;  and  fince  this  is  true  every  where,  all  the  circles 
together  deferibed  by  the  refpe£tive  radii  HP'  (that  is, 
the  cylinder)  are  equal  to  all  the  circles  deferibed  by 
the  refpeiftive  radii  EF  and  FG  (that  is,  to  the  hemi¬ 
fphere  and  the  cone  taken  together;)  but,  (by  the  io,h 
12.  Eucl.)  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle  DAC  is 
one  third  part  of  the  cylinder  generated  by  the  fquare 
BC.  Whence  it  follows,  that  the  hemifphere  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  rotation  of  the  quadrant  ABEC  is  equal 
to  the  remaining  two  third  parts  of  the  cylinder,  and 
that  the  whole  fphere  is  f  of  the  double  cylinder  cir¬ 
cumfcribed  about  it. 

This  is  that  celebrated  39  th  prop.  1.  book  of  Archi¬ 
medes  of  the  fphere  and  cylinder ;  in  which  he  deter¬ 
mines  the  proportion  of  the  cylinder  to  the  fphere  in- 
feribed  to  be  that  of  3  to  2. 

COROLLARY. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  the  fphere  is  equal  to  a  cone 
whofe  height  is  equal  to  the  femidiameter  of  th6 
fphere,  having  for  its  bafe  a  circle  equal  to  the  fu- 
perficies  of  the  fphere,  or  to  four  great  circles  of  the 
fphere,  or  to  a  circle  whofe  radius  is  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  fphere,  (by  prop.  41.  of  this.)  And  in¬ 
deed  a  fphere  differs  very  little  from  the  fum  of  an  in¬ 
finite  number  of  cones  that  have  their  bafes  in  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fphere,  and  their  common  vertex  in  the 
centre  of  the  fphere  ;  fo  that  the  fuperficies  of  the 
fphere,  (of  whofe  dimenfion  fee  prop.  41.  of  this) 
multiplied  into  the  third  part  of  the  femidiameter,  gives 
the  folid  content  of  the  fphere. 

PROPOSITION  XLIX. 

Fig.  28.  To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  feElor  of  the 
fphere. — A  fpherical  fe£tor  ABC  (as  appears  by  the 
corollary  of  the  preceding  prop.)  is  very  little  different 
from  an  infinite  number  of  cones,  having  their  bafes 
in  the  fuperficies  of  the  fphere  BEC,  and  their  com¬ 
mon  vertex  in  the  centre.  Wherefore  the  fpherical 
fuperficies  BEC  being  found,  (by  prop.  42.  of  this,) 
and  multiplied  into  the  third  part  of  AB  the  radius  of 
the  fphere,  the  product  will  give  the  folid  content  of 
the  fedlor  ABC. 

COROLLARY. 

It  is  evident  how  to  find  the  folidity  of  a  fpherical 
fegment 
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fegment  lefs  than  a  hemifphere,  by  fubtrafling  the 
cone  ABC  from  the  fedlor  already  found.  But  if  the 
fpherical  fegment  be  greater  than  a  hemifphere,  the 
cone  correiponding  mult  be  added  to  the  fe&or,  to 
make  the  fegment. 

PROPOSITION  L. 

Fig.  29.  To  find,  the  folidity  of  the  fpheroid,  and  of 
its  fegments  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to  the  axis. — 

In  prop.  44.  of  this,  it  is  ihewn,  that  every  where 
EH  :  EG  ::  CF  :  CD  ;  but  circles  are  a?  the  fquares 
defcribed  upon  their  rays,  that  is,  the  circle  of  the 
radius  EH  is  to  the  circle  of  the  radius  EG,  as  CF^  to 
CD^.  And  fince  it  is  fo  everywhere,  all  the  circles 
defcribed  with  the  refpeciive  rays  EH,  (that  is,  the 
fpheroid  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  femi-eliipfis  AFB 
around  the  axis  AB,)  will  be  to  all  the  circles  defcri¬ 
bed  by  the  refpe£live  radii  EG,  (that  is,  the  fphere 
defcribed  by  the  rotation  of  the  femicircle  ADB  on  the 
axis  AB,)  as  FC^  to  CD^  ;  that  is,  as  the  fpheroid  to 
the  fphere  on  the  fame  axis,  fo  is  the  fquare  of  the 
other  axis  of  the  generating  ellipfe  to  the  fquare  of 
the  axis  of  the  fphere. 

And  this  holds,  whether  the  fpheroid  be  found  by  a 
revolution  around  the  greater  or  lefler  axis. 
COROLLARY  1. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  half  of  die  fpheroid, 
formed  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  AHFC  around  the 
axis  AC,  is  double  of  the  cone  generated  by  the  triangle 
AFC  about  the  fame  axis  ;  which  is  the  32*  prop,  of 
Archimedes  of  conoids  and  fpheroids. 

COROLLARY  2. 

Hence,  likewife,  is  evident  the  raeafure  of  feg- 
ments  of  the  fpheroid  cut  by  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  axis.  For  the  fegment  of  the  fpheroid  made  by 
the  rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE,  round  the  axis  AE, 
is- to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere  having  the  fame  axis 
AC,  and  made  by  the  rotation  of  the  fegment  of  the 
circle  AMGE,  as  CF^  to  CD^. 

But  if  the  meafure  of  this  folid  be  wanted  with  lefs 
labour,  by  the  34th  prop,  of  Archimedes  of  conoids 
and  fpheroids,  it  will  be  as  BE  to  AC+EB ;  fo  is  the 
cone  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  triangle  AHE 
round  the  axis  AE,  to  the  fegment  of  the  fphere 
made  by  the  rotation  of  the  fpace  ANHE  round  the 
fame  axis  AE  ;  which  could  eafily  be  demonftrated  by 
the  method  of  indivifibles. 

COROLLARY  3. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  find  the  folid  content  of  the  feg¬ 
ment  of  a  fphere  or  fpheroid  intercepted  between  two 
parallel  planes,  perpendicular  to  the  axis.  This  agrees 
as  well  to  the  oblate  as  to  the  oblong  fpheroid ;  as  is 
obvious, 

COROLLARY  4. 

Fig.  30.  If  a  calk  is  to  be  valued  as  the  middle  piece 
of  an  oblong  fpheroid,  cut  by  the  two  planes  DC  and 
FG,  at  right  angles  to  the  axis:  firil,  let  the  folid 
content  of  the  half  fperokl  ABCED  be  mealured  by 
the  preceding  prop,  from  which  let  the  folidity  of  the 
fegment  DEC  be  fubtra&ed,  and  there  will  remain 
the  fegment  ABCD;  and  this  doubled  will  give  the 
capacity  of  the  calk  required. 

The  following  method  is  generally  made  ufe  of  for 
finding  the  folid  content  of  luch  veffels.  The  double 
area  of  the  greateft  circle,  that  is,  of  that  which  is  de- 
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feribed  by  the  diameter  AB  at  the  middle  of  the  calk, 
is  added  to  the  area  of  the  circle  at  the  end,  that  is, 
of  the  circle  DC  or  FG  (for  they  are  ufually  equal), 
and  the  third  part  of  this  fum  is  taken  for  a  mean  bale 
of  the  calk;  which  therefore  multiplied  into  the  length 
of  the  calk  OP,  gives  the  content  of  the  veffel  re* 
quired. 

Sometimes  velfels  have  other  figures,  different  from 
thole  we  have  mentioned ;  the  eafy  methods  of  mea- 
furing  which  may  be  learned  from  thofe  who  pradlife 
this  art.  What  hath  already  been  delivered,  is  fuffi- 
cieut  for  our  purpofe. 

PROPOSITION  LI. 

Fig.  31.  and  32.  To  find  how  much  is  contained  in 
a  veffel  that  is  in  part  empty ,  1 uho/e  axis  is  parallel  to 
the  horizon. — Let  AGBH  be  the  great  circle  in  the 
middle  of  the  calk,  whofe  fegment  GBH  is  filled  with 
liquor,  the  fegment  GAH  being  empty  ;  the  fegment 
GBH  is  known,  if  the  depth  EB  be  known,  and  EH  a 
mean  proportional  between  the  fegments  of  the  dia¬ 
meter  AB  and  EB ;  which  are  found  by  a  rod  or  ruler 
put  into  the  veffel  at  the  orifice.  Let  the  bafis  of 
the  calk,  at  a  medium,  be  found,  which  fuppofe  to  be 
the  circle  CKDL ;  and  let  the  fegment  KCL  be  fimi- 
lar  to  the  fegment  GAH  (which  is  either  found  by 
the  rule  of  three,  becaufe  as  the  circle  AGBH  is  to 
the  circle  CKDL,  fo  is  the  fegment  GAH  to  the  feg- 
nient  KCL;  or  is  found  from  the  tables  of  fegments 
made  by  authors);  and  the  product  of  this  fegment 
multiplied  by  the  length  of  the  cafit  will  give  the  liquid 
content  remaining  in  the  calk. 

PROPOSITION  LII. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  regular  and  ordinate  bo¬ 
dy. — A  tetraedon  being  a  pyramid,  the  folid  content 
is  found  by  the  44th  prop.  The  hexaedron,  or  cube, 
being  a  kind  of  prifm,  it  is  meafnred  by  the  43d  prop. 

An  oilaedron  confifts  of  two  pyramids  of  the  fame 
fquare  bafe  and  of  equal  heights;  confequently  its 
meafure  is  found  by  the  44th  prop.  A  dodecaedron 
confifts  of  12  pyramids  having  equal  equilateral  and 
equiangular  pentagonal  bafes  ;  and  fo  one  of  thefe  be¬ 
ing  meafured  (by  the  44th  prop,  of  this)  and  multi¬ 
plied  by  12,  the  produdl  will  be  equal  to  the  folid  con¬ 
tent  of  the  dodecaedron.  The  icofiaedron  confifts  of 
20  equal  pyramids  having  triangular  bafes ;  the  folid 
content  of  one  of  which  being  found  (by  the  44th 
prop.)  and  multiplied  by  20,  gives  the  whole  folid. 

The  bafes  and  heights  of  thefe  pyramids,  if  you  want 
to  proceed  more  exactly,  may  be  found  by  trigonome¬ 
try.  See  Trigonometry. 

PROPOSITION  LIII. 

To  find  the  folid  content  of  a  body  however  irregular. 

— Let  the  given  body  be  immerfed  into  a  veffel  of 
water,  having  the  figure  of  a  paralelopipedon  or 
prifm,  and  let  it  be  noted  how  much  the  water  is  raif- 
ed  upon  the  immerfion  of  the  body.  For  it  is  plain, 
that  the  fpace  which  the  water  fills,  after  the  immer- 
lion  of  the  body,  exceeds  the  fpace  filled  before  its 
immerfion,  by  a  fpace  equal  to  the  folid  content  of  the 
body,  however  irregular.  But  when  this  excefs  is  of 
the  figure  of  a  paraiklopipedon  or  prifm,  it  is  eafily 
meafnred  by  the  43d  prop,  of  this,  viz.  by  multiplying 
the  area  iof  the  bale,  or  month  of  the  veffel,  into  the 
difference  of  the  elevations  of  the  water  before  and 

after 
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after  immerfion :  Whence  is  found  thefolid  content  of 
the  body  given. 

In  the  fame  way  the  folid  content  of  a  part  of  a 
body  may  be  found,  by  immcrfing  that  part  only  in 
water. 

There  is  no  neceflity  to  iufift  here  on  dimini(hing  or 
enlarging  folid  bodies  in  a  given  proportion.  It  will 
beeafy.to  deduce  thefe  things  from  the  nth  and  12  th 
books  of  Euclid. 

“  The  following  rules  are  fubjoined  for  the  ready 
“  computation  of  the  contents  of  veffels,  anti  of  any 
“  folids  in  the  meafures  in  ufe  in  Great  Britain. 

“  I.  To  find  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veflel  in  Eng- 
“  glifh  wine  gallons,  the  diameter  of  the  bafe  and  alti- 
“  tude  of  the  veffel  being  given  in  inches  and  decimals 
“  of  an  inch. 

“  Square  the  number  of  inches  in  the  diameter  of 
“  the  veflel  ;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  number  of 

inches  in  the  height :  then  multiply  the  produd  by 
“  the  decimal  fradion  .0034  ;  and  this  laft  produd 
“  (hall  give  the  content  in  wine-gallons  and  decimals 
“  of  fuch  a  gallon.  To  exprefs  the  rule  arithmetical- 
“  ly  ;  let  D  reprefent  the  number  of  inches  and  deci- 
“  malsof  an  inch  in  the  diameter  of  the  veflel,  and  H 
“  the  inches  and  decimals  of  an  inch  in  the  height  of 
“  the  veflel ;  then  the  content  in  wine-gallons  (hall.be 
“  DDHX-rsTreTy,  or  DDHX.0034.  Ex.  Let  the  dia- 
“  meter  D=5t.2  inches,  the  height  H=62*3  inches, 
“  then  the  content  (hall  be  51.2  X  51.2  X  62.3  X 
“  .0034  =  555.27.332  wine-gallons.  This  rule  fol- 
“  lows  from  prop.  33.  and  45.  For,  by  the  former, 
“  the  area  of  the  bafe  of  the  veflel  is  in  fquare  inches 
“  DDx  -7854.;  and  by  the  latter,  the  content  of  the 
“  veflel  in  folid  inches  is  DDHx.7854  ;  which  di- 
**  vided  by  231  (the  number  of  cubical  inches  in  a 
“  wine-gallon)  gives  DDHX.0034,  the  content  in 
“  wine-gallons.  But  though  the  charges  in  the  ex- 
“  cife  are  made  (by  ftatute)  on  the  fuppofitiontliat  the 
“  wine-gallon  contains  231  cubical  inches;  yet  it  is 
“  faid,  that  in  fale,  224  cubical  inches,  the  content  of 
“  the  ftandard  meafured  at  Guildhall  (as  was  mention- 
“  ed  above),  are  allowed  to  be  a  wine-gallon. 

“  II.  Suppofing  the  Englifh  ale-gallon  to  contain 
“  282  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veflel 
“  is  computed  in  fuch  gallons,  by  multiplying  the 
“  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  a  veflel  by  its  height  as 
“  formerly,  and  their  produd  by  the  decimal  fradion 
4‘  .0,027,851:  that  is,  the  folid  content  in  ale  galloqs 
“  is  DDHx.o,027,85t. 

“  HI-  Suppofing  the  Scots  pint  to  contain  about 
4‘  103.4  cubical  inches,  (which  is  the  meafure  given 
“  by  the  ftandards  at  Edinburgh,  according  to  expe- 
“  riments  mentioned  above),  the  content  of  a  cylin- 
“  dric  veflel  is  computed  in  Scots  pints,  by  multiply- 
“  ing  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  bydts 
“  height,  and  the  produd  of  thefe  by  the  decimal 
“  fradion  .0076.  Or  the  content  of  fuch  a  veflel  in 
“  Scots  pints  is  DDHX.0076. 

“  Suppofing  the  Winchefter  bufliel  to  contain  2187 
“  cubical  inches,  the  content  of  a  cylindric  veflel  is 
“  computed  in  thofe  bufhels  by  multiplying  the  fquare 
“  of  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  the  height,  and  the 
“  produd  by  the  decimal  fradion  .0,003,606.  But 
“  the  ftandard  bu(hel  having  been  meafured  byMrE- 
“  verard  and  others  in  1696,  it  was  found  to  contain 
Vol.  V. 
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“  only  2145.6  folid  inches  ;  and  therefore  it  was  enac- 
“  ted  in  the  ad  for  laying  a  duty  upon  malt,  That 
“  every  round  bujhel,  with  a  plain  and  even  bottom , 
“  being  1 84-  inches  diameter  throughout,  and  8  inches 
“  deep,  Jbould  be  ejleented  a  legal  Winchefter  bujhel. 
“  According  to  this  ad  (ratified  in  the  firft  year  of 
“  queen  Anne)  the  legal  Winchefter  bufliel  contains 
“  only  2150  42  folid  inches.  And  the  content  of  a 
“  cylindric  veflel  is  computed  in  fuch  bufhels,  by  mul- 
“  tiplying  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by  the  height, 
“  and  their  produd  by  the  decimal  fradion  .0,003,625. 
“  Or  the  content  of  the  veflel  in  thofe  bufhels  is 
“  DDHx.o, 003,625. 

“  V.  Suppofing  the  Scots  wheat-firlot  to  contain 
“  2  It  Scots  pints,  (as  is  appointed  by  the  ftatute 
“  1618),  and  the  pint  to  be  conform  to  the  Edin- 
“  burgh  ftandards  above  mentioned,  the  content  of  a 
'•  cylindric  veflel  in  fuch  firlots  is  computed  by  multi- 
“  plying  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by  the  height,  and 
“  their  produd  by  the  decimal  fradion  .00,358.  This 
“  firlot,  in  1426,  is  appointed  to  contain  17  pints;  in 
“  1457,  it  was  appointed  to  contain  18  pints;  in 
“  1587,  it  is  19^  pints;  in  1628,  it  is  2 pints: 
“  and  though  this  laft  ftatute  appears  to  have  been 
“  founded  on  wrong  computations  in  feveral  refpeds, 
“  yet  this  part  of  the  ad  that  relates  to  the  number 
“  of  pints  in  the  firlot  feems  to  be  the  lead  exception- 
“  able  ;  and  therefore  we  fuppofe  the  firlot  to  contain 
“  214  pints  of  the  Edinburgh  ftandard,  or  about  2197 
“  cubical  inches  5  which  a  little  exceeds  the  Winche- 
“  fter  bufliel,  from  which  it  may  have  been  originally 
“  copied. 

“  VI.  Suppofing  the  bear-firlot  to  contain  31  Scots 
“  pints,  (according  to  the  ftatute  1618),  and  thepint 
“  conform  to  the  Edinburgh  ftandards,  the  content  of 
“  a  cylindric  veflel  in  fuch  firlots  is  found  by  multiply- 
“  ing  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  by  the  height,  and 
“  this  produd  by  .000245. 

**  When  the  fedion  of  the  veflel  is  not  a  circle,  but 
“  an.ellipfis,  the  produd  of  the  greateft  diameter  by 
“  the  lead,  is  to  be  fubftituted  in  thofe  rules  for  the 
“  fquare  of  the  diameter. 

“  VII.  To  compute  the  content  of  a  veflel  that  may 
“  be  confidered  as  a  frujlum  of  a  cone  in  any  of  thofe 
“  meafures. 

“  Let  A  reprefent  the  number  of  inches  in  the 
“  diameter  of  the  greater  bafe,  B  the  number  of 
“  inches  in  the  diameter  of  the  leffer  bafe.  Com- 
“  pute  the  fquare  of  A,  the  produd  of  A  mnl- 
“  tiplied  by  B,  and  the  fquare  of  B,  and  colled 
“  thefe  into  a  fum.  Then  find  the  third  part  of  this 
“  fum,  and  fubftitute  it  in  the  preceding  rules  in  the 
“  place  of  the  fquare  of  the  diameter ;  and  proceed 
“  in  all  other  refpeds  as  before,  Thus,  for  example, 

the  content  in  wine-gallons  in  AA  X  AB  X  BB 
“  XyXH  X.0034. 

“  Or,  to  the  fquare  of  half  the  fum  of  the  diame- 
“  Jters  A  and  B,  add  one  third  part  of  the  fquare  of 
“  half  their  difference,  and  fubftitute  this  fum  in  the 
“  preceding  rules  for  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of 
“  the  veffel ;  for  the  fquare  of  ■§■  A  X  4  B  added  to 
“  j-  of  the  fquare  of  4  A- — 4  B,  gives  }  AA  X  y 
“  AB  X  4  BB. 

“  VIII.  When  a  veflel  is  a  frujlum  of  a  parabolic 
“  conoid,  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  fedion  at  the 
18  T  “  middle 
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“  middle  of  the  height  of  the  frujlum;  and  the  con- 
“  tent  will  be  precifely  the  fame  as  of  a  cylinder  of 
“  this  diameter,  of  the  fame  height  with  the  veflel. 

“  IX.  When  a  veffel  is  a  frujlum  of  a  fphere,  if 
“  you  meafure  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  at  the 
“  middle  of  the  height  of  the  frujlum ,  then  compute 
“  the  content  of  a  cylinder  of  this  diameter  of  the 
“  fame  height  with  the  veffel,  and  from  this  fubftradt 
“  y  of  the  content  of  a  cylinder  of  the  fame  height, 
“  on  a  bafe  whofe  diameter  is  equal  to  its  height ; 

“  the  remainder  will  give  the  content  of  the  veffel. 
“  That  is,  if  D  reprefent  the  diameter  of  the  middle 
“  feftion,  and  H  the  height  of  the  frujlum ,  you  are 
“  to  fubflitute  DD — y  HH  for  the  fquare  of  the  di- 
“  ameter  of  the  cylindric  veffel  in  the  firft  fix  rules. 

“  X.  When  the  veffel  is  a  frujlum  of  a  fpheroid, 
“  if  the  bafes  are  equal,  the  content  is  readily  found 
“  by  the  rule  in  p.  (24.)  In  other  cafes,  let  the  axis 
“  of  the  folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as  n  to  1  ; 
“  let  D  be  the  diameter  of  the  middle  fe&ion  of  the 
“  frujlum ,  H  the  height  or  length  of  the  frujlum  ; 

and  fubflitute  in  the  firft  fix  rules  DD - IliL  for 
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“  the  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  veflel. 

“  XI.  When  the  veflel  is  an  hyperbolic  conoid, 
“  let  the  axis  of  the  folid  be  to  the  conjugate  axis  as 
“  n  to  1,  D  the  diameter  of  the  fedtion  at  the  middle 
"  of  the  frujlum,  H  the  height  or  length  :  compute 
“  DD  X-d^.  X  HH,  and  fubflitute  this  fum  for  the 
“  fquare  of  the  diameter  of  the  cylindric  veflel  in  the 
“  firft  fix  rules. 

“  XII.  In  general,  it  is  ufual  to  meafure  any 
“  round  veflel,  by  diftinguifhing  it  into  feveral  fruj- 
“  turns ,  and  taking  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  at 
“  the  middle  of  each  frujlum  5  thence  to  compute 
“  the  content  of  each,  as  if  it  was  a  cylinder  of 
“  that  mean  diameter;  and  to  give  their  fum  as 
“  the  content  of  the  veflel.  From  the  total  con- 
“  tent,  computed  in  this  manner,  they  fubftraft  fuc- 
“  ceffively  the  numbers  which  exprefs  the  circular 
“  areas  that  correfpond  to  thofe  mean  diameters,  each 
“  as  often  as  there  are  inches  in  the  altitude  of  the 
“  frujlum  to  which  it  belongs,  beginning  with  the 
“  uppermoft  ;  and  in  this  manner  calculate  a  table  for 
“  the  veflel,  by  which  it  readily  appears  how  much 
“  liquor  is  at  any  time  contained  in  it,  by  taking 
“  either  the  dry  or  wet  inches ;  having  regard  to  the 
“  inclination  or  drip  of  the  veflel,  when  it  has  any. 

“  This  method  of  computing  the  content  of  a 
“  frujlum  from  the  diameter  of  the  feftion  at  the 
“  middle  of  its  height,  is  exact  in  that  cafe  only 
“  when  it  is  a  portion  of  a  parabolic  conoid ;  but  in 
“  fiich’  veffels  as  are  in  common  ufe,  the  error  is  not 
“  confiderable.  When  the  veflel  is  a  portion  of  a 
“  cone  or  hyperbolic  conoid,  the  content  by  this  me- 
“  thod  is  found  left.  than  the  truth  ;  but  when  it  is  a 
“  portion  of  a  fphere  or  fpheroid,  the  content  com- 
“  puted  in  this  manner  exceeds  the  truth.  The  dif- 
“  ference  or  error  is  always  the  fame,  in  the  different 
“  parts  of  the  fame  or  of  fimilar  veffels,  when  the 
“  altitude  of  the  frujlum  is  given.  And  when  the 
“  altitudes  are  different,  the  error  is  in  the  triplicate 
“  ratio  of  the  altitude.  If  exa&nefs  be  required, 
“  the  error  in  meafuring  thefrujlum  of  a  conical  vef- 
“  fel,  in  this  manner,  is  y  of  the  content  of  a  cone 
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“  fimilar  to  the  veffel,  of  an  altitude  equal  to  the 
“  height  of  the  frujlum.  In  a  fphere,  it  is  y  of  a 
“  cylinder  of  a  diameter  and  height  equal  to  the 
“  frujlum .  In  the  fpheroid  and  hyperbolic  conoid, 
“  it  is  the  fame  as  in  a  cone  generated  by  the  right- 
“  angled  triangle,  contained  by  the  two  femiaxes  of 
“  the  figure,  revolving  about  that  fide  which  is  the 
“  femiaxis  of  the  frujlum. 

*•  In  the  ufual  method  of  computing  a  table  for  a 
“  veffel,  by  fubdufting  from  the  whole  content  the 
“  number  that  expreffes  the  uppermoft  area,  as  often 
“  as  there  are  inches  in  the  uppermoft  frujlum ,  and 
“  afterwards  the  numbers  for  the  other  areas  fuccef- 
“  fively ;  it  is  obvious,  that  the  contents  afiigned  by 
“  the  table,  when  a  few  of  the  uppermoft  inches  are 
“  dry,  are  dated  a  little  too  high,  if  the  veffel  ftands 
“  ort  its  leffer  bafe,  but  too  low  when  it  ftands  on  its 
“  greater  bafe ;  becaufe,  when  one  inch  is  dry,  for 
“  example,  it  is  not  the  area  at  the  middle  of  the  up- 
“  permoft  frujluiu ,  but  rather  the  area  at  the  middle 
“  of  the  uppermoft  inch,  that  ought  to  be  fubdufited 
“  from  the  total  content,  in  order  to  find  the  content 
“  in  this  cafe. 

“  XIII.  To  meafure  round  timbers  Let  the  mean 
“  circumference  be  found  in  feet  and  decimals  of  a 
“  foot ;  fquare  it ;  multiply  this  fquare  by  the  deci- 
“  mal  .079,577,  and  the  produft  by  the  length. 
“  Ex.  Let  the  mean  circumference  of  a  tree  be  to  3 
“  feet,  and  the  length  24  feet.  Then  10  3  X  10  3 
“  X  079,577  X  24=202.615,  is  the  number  of  cubi- 
“  cal  feet  in  the  tree.  The  foundation  of  this  rule 
“  is,  that  when  the  cirumference  of  a  circle  is  1 ,  the 
“  area  is  .0,795,774,715,  and  that  the  areas  of  circles 
“  are  as  the  fquares  of  their  circumferences, 

“  But  the  common  way  ufed  by  artificers  for  mea- 
“  furing  round  timber,  differs  much  from  this  rule. 
“  They  call  one  fourth  part  of  the  circumference  the 
“  girt ,  which  is  by  them  reckoned  the  fide  of  a 
“  fquare,  whofe  area  is  equal  to  the  area  of  the  fec- 
“  tion  of  the  tree  ;  therefore  they  fquare  the  girt,  and 
“  then  multiply  by  the  length  of  the  tree.  Ac- 
“  cording  to  their  method,  the  tree  of  the  laft  ex- 
“  ample  would  be  computed  at  159-13  cubical  feet 
“  only. 

“  How  fquare  timber  is  meafnred,  will  be  eafily 
“  underftood  from  the  preceding  propofitions.  Fifty 
“  folid  feet  of  hewn  timber,  and  forty  of  rough  tim- 
“  ber,  make  a  load. 

“  XIV.  To  find  the  burden  of  a  fhip,  or  the  num- 
“  ber  of  tons  it  will  carry,  the  following  rule  is  com- 
“  monly  given.  Multiply  the  length  of  the  keel 
“  taken  within  board,  by  the  breadth  of  the  fln'p 
“  within  board,  taken  from  the  mrdfhip  beam  from 
“  plank  to  plank,  and  the  produft  by  the  depth  of 
“  the  hold,  taken  from  the  plank  below  the  keelfon 
“  to  the  under  part  of  the  upper  deck  plank,  and  di- 
“  vide  the  produft  by  94,  the  quotient  is  the  content 
“  of  the  tonnage  required.  This  rule  however  can- 
“  not  be  accurate  ;  nor  can  one  rule  be  fuppofed  to 
“  ferve  for  the  meafuring  txadlly  the  burden  of  fhips 
“  of  all  forts.  Of  this  the  reader  will  find  more  in 
“  the  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences 
“  at  Paris,  for  the  year  1721. 

“  Our  author  having  faid  nothing  of  weights,  it 
“  may  be  of  ufe  to  add  briefly,  that  the  Engli/h 
Tloy- 
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“  Troy-pound  contains  12  ounces,  the  ounce  20  pen- 
“  ny-weight,  and  the  penny -weight  24  grains  ;  that 
“  the  Averdupois  pound  contains  1 6  ounces,  the  ounce 
“  16  drams,  and  that  112  pounds  is  ufually  called  the 
“  hundred  weight.  It  is  commonly  fuppofed,  that 
“  14  pounds  Averdupois  are  equal  to  17  pounds 
“  Troy.  According  to  Mr  Everard’s  experiments, 
“  1  pound  Averdupois  is  equal  to  14  ounces  12  pen- 
“  ny-weight  and  16  grains  Troy,  that  is,  to  7000 
“  grains  ;  and  an  Averdupois  ounce  is  4374-  grains. 
“  The  Scots  Troy-pound  (which,  by  the  ftatute 
“  1718,  was  to  be  the  fame  with  the  French)  is  com- 
“  monly  fuppofed  equal  to  15^  ounces  Englifh  Troy, 
“  or  7560  grains.  By  a  mean  of  ftandards  kept  by 
“  the  dean  of  guild  at  Edinburgh,  it  is  7599yV  or 
“  7  600  grains.  They  who  have  meafured  the  weights 
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~ GEORGE  I.  II.  and  III.  kings  of  Great  Britain. 

— George  I.  the  foil  of  Eruell  Auguftus,  duke  of 
Brunfwick  Luiienburgh,  and  eleftor  of  Hanover ; 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain  in  1714,  in 
virtue  of  an  aft  of  parliament,  palled  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  king  William  III.  limiting  the  fuccef- 
fion  of  the  crown,  after  the  demife  of  that  monarch, 
and  queen  Anne  (without  ifliie),  to  the  princefs  Sophia 
of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs  of  her  body,  being  Prote- 
ftants. —  George  II.  the  only  fon  of  the  former,  fu<;- 
ceeded  him  in  1727,  and  enjoyed  a  long  rein  of  glo¬ 
ry ;  dying  amidft  the  moft  rapid  and  extenfive  con- 
quefts  in  the  77th  year  of  hi3  age.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  grandfon  George  III.  our  prefent  fovereign. 
For  particulars,  fee  Britain,  n°  369, — 458. 

George,  or  Knights  of  St  George,  has  been  the  de¬ 
nomination  pf  feveral  military  orders,  whereof  that  of 
the  garter  is  one  of  the  moft  illuftriogs.  See  Garter. 

King  George 'slflands,  are  two  iflands  in  the1  South 
Sea,  lying  in  W.  Long.  144.  56.  S.  Lat.  14.  28. 
They  were  firft  difeovered  by  commodore  Byron  in 
1765,  and  have  fince  been  vififed  by  Captain  Cook  in 
1774.  Commodore  Byron’s  people  had  an  encounter 
with  the  inhabitants,  which  proved  fatal  to  fome  of 
the  natives;  but  Captain  Cook  was  more  fortunate.  A 
lieutenant  and  two  b'oats  well  armed  were  fent  on  ffiore  by 
Captain  Cook;  andlanded  without  oppofition.  Asfoon 
as  the  gentlemen  landed,  the  iflanders  embraced  them 
by  touching  nofefi,  A  mode  of  civility  ufed  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  which  is  900  leagues  dift&nt,  and  the  only  place 
befides  this  where  the  cuftom  has  been  obferved  to  pre¬ 
vail.  Notwithllanding  this  ceremony,  however,  very 
little  real  friendlhip  feemed  to  take  place" oh  the  part 
of  the  illanders.  They  crowded  about  the  boats  as  the 
people  were  ftepping  into  them,  and  feemed  in  doubt 
whether  they  (ho'uld  detain  them  or  let  them  goj.atlaft, 
however,  not  thinking  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong, 
they  feemed  contented  with  their  departure,  and  affilted 
them  in  pulhing  off  their  boats;  but  fome  of  the  moft 
turbulent  threw  (tones  into  the  water  which  fell  very 
near  them,  and  all  feemed  to  glory  that  they  had  as  it 
were  driven  them  off.  The  Britifh,  however,  brought 
off  five  dogs  of  a  white  colour  with  fine  long  Hair,  with 
which  the  ifland  feemed  to  be  plentifully  fupplied. 
Thefe  they  purcliafed  with  fmall  nails,  and  fome  ripe 
bananas  which  had  been  brought  from  the  Marquefas. 
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“  which  were  fent  from  London,  after  the  union  of 
“  of  the  kingdoms,  to  be  the  ftandards  by  which  the 
“  weights  in  Scotland  (hould  be  made,  have  found 
*•  the  Englifh  Averdupois  pound  (from  a  medium  of 
“  the  feveral  weights)  to  weigh  7000  grains,  the  fame 
“  as  Mr  Everard  ;  according  to  which,  the  Scots,  Pa- 
“  ris,  or  Amfterdam  pound,  will  be  to  the  pound 
“  Averdupois  as  38  to  3J.  The  Scots  Troy-ftone 
“  contains  16  pounds,  the  pound  2  marks  or  1 6 
“  ounces,  an  ounce  16  drops,  a  drop  36  grains. 
“  Twenty  Scots  ounces  make  a  Tron-pound  ;  butbe- 
“  caufe  it  is  ufual  to  allow  one  to  the  fcore,  the  Tron- 
“  pound  is  commonly  21  ounces.  Sir  John  Skene, 
“  however,  makes  the  Tron-ftone  to  contain  only 
“  19-J  pounds.” 
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On  this  ifland  Mr  Forefter  found  a  kind  of  feurvy- 
grafs,  which  the  natives  informed  him  they  were  wont 
to  bruife  and  mix  with  fhell-filh  ;  after  which,  they 
threw  it  into  the  fea  whenever  they  perceived  a  (hoal  of 
fi(h.  This  preparation  intoxicates  them  for  fome  time  ; 
and  thus  they  are  caught  on  the  furface  of  the  water 
without  any  other  trouble  than  that  of  taking  them 
out.  The  name  of  this  plant  among  the  natives  is  e 
now.  The  largeft  ifland,  which  they  call  Tiookea,  is 
fomething  of  an  oval  fhape,  and  about  ten  leagues  in 
circuit ;  the  other  ifland,  which  lies  two  leagues  to  the 
weftward  of  Tiookea,  is  four  leagues  long  from  north- 
eaft  to  fouthweft,  and  from  five  to  three  miles  long. 

The  foil  of  both  is  extremely  fcanty  ;  the  foundation 
confifts  of  coral,  very  little  elevated  above  the  furface 
of  the  water. 

St  George  del  Mina,  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
fettlements,  on  the  gold-coafts  of  Guinea,  fituated  fe- 
venor  eight  miles  weft  of  Cape-coaft  caftle,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Britilh  fettlements  there.  W.  Long.  5'  and 
N.  Lat.  50. 

St  George,  a  fort  and  town  of  Afia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Coro¬ 
mandel,  belonging  to  the  Englifh  5  it  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  Madrafs ,  and  by  the  natives  Chili- pat  am.  It  fronts 
the  fea,  and  ha3  a  fait- water  river  on  its  back  fide,  which 
hinders  the  frelh-water  fprings  from  coming  near  the 
town,  fo  that  they  have  no  good  water  within  a  mile 
of  them.  In  the  rainy  feafons  it  is  incommoded  by  in¬ 
undations;  and  from  April  to  September  it  is  fo  fcorch- 
ing  hot,  that  if  the  fea-breezes  did  not  cool  the  air, 
there  would  be  no  living  there.  There  are  two  towns, 
one  of  which  is  called  the  White ,  Town,  which  is  walled 
round,  and  has  feveral  bulwarks  and  baftions  to  defend 
it:  it  is  400  paces  long  arid  150  broad,  and  is  divided 
into  regular  ftreets.  Here  are  two  churches,  one  for 
the  Proteftants,  and  the  other  for  the  Papifts  ;  as  alfo 
a  good  hofpital,  a  town-hall,  and  a  prifon  for  debtors. 

They  are  a  corporation,  and  have  a  mayor  and  alder¬ 
men,  with  other  proper  officers.  The  Black  Town  is 
inhabited  by  Gentoos,  Mahometans,  and.  Portnguefe 
and  Armenian  Ch'riftians,  and  each  religion  have  their 
temples  and  churches.  This,  as  well  as  the  White 
Town,  is  ruled  by  the  Englifh  governor  and  his  coun¬ 
cil.  The  diamond-mines  are  but  a  week’s  journey 
from  this  place,  which  renders  them  pretty  plentiful, 
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but  there  are  no  large  ones  fince  that  great  diamond  was 
procured  by  governor  Pitt.  This  colony  produces  very 
little  of  its  own  growth  or  manufaAure  for  foreign 
markets,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians  and  Gentoos.  The  chief  things  the  Britiffi 
deal  in,  b.efides  diamonds,  are  calicoes,  chintz,  muf- 
lins,  and  the  like.  This  colony  may  con  (HI  of  80,000 
inhabitants  in  the  towns  and  villages,  and  there  are 
generally  400  or  500  Europeans.  Their  rice  is  brought 
by  fea  to  Gangam  and  Orixa,  their  wheat  from  Su¬ 
rat  and  Bengal,  and  their  fire-wood  from  the  iflands 
of  Diu :  fo  that  an  enemy,  with  a  fuperior  force 
at  fea,  may  eafily  diftrefs  them.  The  houfes  of  the 
White  Town  are  built  with  brick,  arid  have  lofty 
rooms  and  flat  roofs  ;  but  the  Black  Town  confifts 
chiefly  of  thatched  cottages.  The  military  power  is 
lodged  in  the  governor  and  council,  who  are  alfo  the 
Jail  refort  in  civil  caufes.  The  company  have  two  chap¬ 
lains,  who  officiate  by  turns,  and  have  each  iool.  a- 
year,  befides  the  advantages  of  trade.  They  never  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  profelytes,  but  leave  that  to  the  Popifti 
miffionaries.  The  falaries  of  the  company’s  writers 
are  very  fmall :  but,  if  they  have  any  fortune  of  their- 
own,  they  may  make  it  up  by  trade;  which  mud  ge¬ 
nerally  be  the  cafe,  for  they  commonly  grow  rich.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  1746,  who  reftored  it  at 
the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

St  George’s,  the  largeft  of  the  Bermuda  or  Sum¬ 
mer  iflands.  W.  Long.  65.  10.  N.  Lat.  32.  30. 

Croft  of  St  George,  a  red  one  in  a  field  argent, 
which  makes  part  of  the  Britiftiftandard. 

GEORGIA,  a  country  of  Afia,  fubjeA  to  the 
Turks.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Circaflia,  on 
the  eaft  by  Dagheftan  and  Shirvan,  on  the  fonth  by 
Armenia,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea; 
comprehending  the  greateft  part  of  the  ancient  Col¬ 
chis,  Iberia,  and  Albania.  About  the  etymon  of  the 
name  of  this  country,  authors  are  not  agreed.  The 
moft  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  a  corruption 
foftening  of  Kurgia ,  from  the  river  Kur  j  whence  alfo 
it  is  fuppofed  that  the  inhabitants  are  called  by  the 
Perfians  indifferently  Georgi,  Gurgi,  and  Kurgi ;  and 
the  country  Kurgiftan  and  Gurgijlart :  It  is  divided  by 
a  ridge  of  mountains  into  eaftern  and  wefttrn  5  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  is  again  fubdivided  into  the  kingdoms  of 
Caket,  Carduel  or  Carthuel,  and  Goguetia ;  3nd  the 
latter  into  the  provinces  of  Abcaflia,  Mircta,  or  Ima- 
retta,  and  Guriel.  Another  divifion  is  into  Georgia 
Proper,  Abcaflia,  and  Mingrelia. 

“  Georgia  (fays  Sir  John  Chardin)  is  as  fertile  a 
country  as  can  be  feen  ;  the  bread  is  as  good  here  as 
in  any  part  of  the  world  ;  the  fruit  of  an  exquifite  fla¬ 
vour,  and  of  different  forts ;  no  place  in  Europe  yields 
better  pears  and  apples,  and  no  place  in  Afia  better 
pomegranates.  The  country  abounds  with  cattle,  ve- 
nifon,  and  wild-fowl,  of  all  forts  ;  the  river  Kuris  is  well 
flocked  with  fifli ;  and  the  wine  is  fo  rich,  that  the  king 
of  Perfia  has  always  fome  of  it  for  his  own  table.  The 
inhabitants  are  rob u ft,  valiant,  and  of  a  jovialtemper; 
great  lovers  of  wine,  and  efteemed  very  trufty  and 
faithful  ;  endowed  with  good  natural  parts,  but,  for 
want  of  education,  very  vicious.  The  women  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fo  fair  and  comely,  that  the  wives  and  concu¬ 
bines  of  the  king  of  Perfia  and  his  court  are  for  the 
moft  part  Georgian  women.  Nature  has  adorned  them 
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vffith  graces  no  where  elfe  to  be  met  with;  it  is  ini-  Georgia, 
pofiible  to  fee  them  without  loving  them  5  they  are  of 
a  good  fize,  clean-limbed,  and  well-fhaped.”  Another 
traveller,  however,  of  no  mean  character,  thus  exprtffes 
himfelf  with  refpeA  to  the  women  :  “  As  to  the  Geor¬ 
gian  women,  they  did  not  at  all  furprize  us  ;  for  we 
expeAed  to  find  them  perfeA  beauties.  They  are,  in¬ 
deed,  no  way  difagreeable  ;  and  may  be  counted  beau¬ 
ties,  if  compared  with  the  Curdes.  They  have  an  air 
of  health  that  is  pleafing  enough  ;  but,  after  all,  they 
are  neither  fo  handfome  nor  fo  well  fhaped  as  is 
reported.  Thofe  who  live  in  the  towns  have  no¬ 
thing  extraordinary,  more  than  the  others ;  fo  that  I 
may,  I  think,  venture  to  contradiA  the  accounts  that 
have  been  given  of  them  by  moft  travellers.” 

Georgia  abounds  with  woods  and  mountains,  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  great  number  of  beautiful  plains. 

The  only  rivers  of  note  in  this  country  are  the  Cy¬ 
rus,  Cyrnus,  Corus,  or  Kur,  and  the  Aragus.  The 
firft  fprings  from  the  Mofchian  mountains,  which  fepa- 
rate  Colchis  from  Armenia,  waters  the  country  now 
called  Mokan,  and,  after  receiving  into  its  channel  the 
Aragus  and  Araxes,  falls  by  one  mouth  into  the  Caf- 
pian  fea.  This  river  is,  navigable  the  greateft  part  of 
its  courfe.  The  Aragus  fprings  from  the  mountains 
that  feparate  Iberia  from  Colchis,  and  falls  into  the 
Cyrus. 

Iberia,  or  Georgia,  is  tributary  or  fubjeA  either  to 
the  Porte  or  the  king  of  Perfia,  and  known  to  the 
Perfians  by  the  name  of  Gurgiftan,  that  is,  “the  land 
of  the  Georgians  for  tan\%  an  ancient  Celtic  word, 
fignifying  a  country,  and  ftill  in  ufe  among  the  eaftern 
nations,  as  appears  from  the  modern  names  of  Curde- 
ftan,  Indoftan,  &c.  that  is,  the  country  of  the  Cur¬ 
des,  of  the  Indians,  &c. 

The  whole  country  pf  Georgia  is  but  thinly  inha¬ 
bited,  and  has  but  very  few  cities  in  proportion  to  its 
extent  and  fertility;  which 'is  doubtlefs  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  barbarous  and  unnatural  traffic  car¬ 
ried  on  here  in  boys  and  girls,  parents  felling  their  chil¬ 
dren,  mafters  their  fervants,  and  lords  their  vaffals  and 
tenants.  Every  one,  in  (hort,  trades  in  the  males  and 
females  he  is  mailer  of,  and  difpofes  of  them  to  the 
Turks  and  Perfians,  who  employ  them  in  their  armies 
and  feraglios,  as  (laves,  mutes,  eunuchs,  foldiers, 
ftatefmen,  and  Concubines,  according  to  their  capaci¬ 
ties,  and  the  favour  they  have  obtained  with  their  ma¬ 
fters. 

This  country  formerly  abounded  with  great  cities,  as 
appears  not  only  from  itshiftory,  hut  from  the  ruins  of 
many  of  them  ftill  vifible,  which  (hew  that  they  muft 
have  been  very  large,  opulent,  and  magnifiqienely 
built.  Thefe  were  all  deftroyed  by  the  inundations  of 
northern  barbarians  from  mount  Caucafus,  as  the  A- 
lans,  Huns,  Suevi,  and  fome  others,  fo  much  noted 
in  hiftory  for  their  ftrength,  courage,  and  conqnefts. 

The  air  of  Georgia  is  ferene,  dry,  and  healthful; 
but  very  cold  in  winter,  and  hot  in  fummer. 

The  fine  weather  commonly  begins  about  May,  and 
lads  till  November.  But  the  lands  want  a  goodrdeal  of 
watering  to  make  them  produce  a  plentiful  crop ;  when 
they  yield  all  forts  of  grain,  fruit,  and  pulfe,  in  abun¬ 
dance,  which' fell  at  fo  cheap  a  -rate  that  the  people 
want  for  nothing.  The  cattle,  both  fmall  and  great, 
are  fat  and  good,  and  in  great  numbt-s ;  but  the  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  people  live  moftly  on  fwine’s  flefh,  which  is  every 
where  excellent,  and,  by  their  own  account,  whole- 
fome  and  of  eafy  digeftion.  The  river  Kur,  as  well 
as  the  Cafpian  fea,  which  lies  eaft  of  Georgia,  fup- 
plies  it  with  plenty  and  variety  of  filh. 

The  mountains  of  Caucafus,  that  He  partly  in  this 
country,  are  known  at  prefent  to  the  inhabitants  by 
the  names  of  Cochas  and  Cochias ,  which  are,  without 
doubt,  a  corruption  of  the  ancient.  The  Arabs  call 
them  the  Mountains  of  Raf. 

The  inhabitants  are  civil  enough  to  (1  rangers,  allow¬ 
ing  them  to  live  and  trade  as  they  pleafe,  and  to  pro- 
fefs  what  religion  they  have  a  mind  :  hence  people  of 
various  nations  are  feen  here,  as  Turks,  Armenians, 
Perfians,  Jews,  Greeks,  Indians,  Tartars,  Ruilians, 
and  other  Europeans.  But  the  Armenians  are  the  moft 
numerous  ;  and,  by  carrying  on  the  greateft  part  of 
the  trade,  are  alfo  the  richeft  ;  for  which  rcafon  the 
Georgians  hate  and  defpife  them,  regarding  them  in 
much  the  fame  light  as  the  Europeans  do  the  Jews. 
The  Georgians  wear  four  caps  on  their  heads,  and  a 
kind  of  long  veft,  open  before,  but  which  may  be  but¬ 
toned  at  pleafure  ;  their  breeches  and  under-garments, 
are  like  thofe  of  the  Perfians,  as  is  the  entire  drefs  of 
the  women. 

Their  houfes,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  better  fort,  are 
alfo  after  the  model  of  thofe  of  Perfia,  as  well  as  all 
their  public  buildings :  and  they  may  afford  .to  have 
them  built  after  the  beft  manner,  having  not  only 
ftone,  wood,  plafter,  lime,  and  all  other  materials,  in 
the  greateft  plenty  and  cheapnefs;  but  alfo  can  have 
the  moft  laborious  work  done  by  their  own  vaffals,  o- 
ver  whom  they  have  fuch  an  abfolute  power,  that  they 
can  keep  them  employed  whole  months  together,  with¬ 
out  allowing  them  either  wages  or  food. 

Iberia,  or  Georgia,  according  to  Jofephus,  was  firft 

Peopled  by  Tbbal,  the  brother  of  Gomer  and  Magog. 

lis  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  Septuagint ;  for  Me- 
fliech  and  Tubal  are  by  thefe  interpreters  rendered 
Mofchi  and  Iberians.  We  know  little  of  the  hiftory 
of  the  country  till  the  reign  of  Mithridates,  when  their 
king,  named  Artocis ,  fiding  with  that  prince  againft 
Lucullus,  and  afterwards  againft  Pompey,  was  defeat¬ 
ed  by  the  latter,  with  great  {laughter ;  but  afterwards 
obtained  a  peace,  upon  delivering  up  his  fons  as  hofta- 
ges.  Little  notice  is  taken  of  the  fucceeding  kings  by 
the  ancient  hiftorians.  They  were  probably  tributary 
to  the  Romans  till  that  empire  was  overturned,  wheg 
this,  w’ith  the  other  countries  in  Afia  bordering  on  it, 
fell  fucceffively  under  the  power  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  A  certain  prince  of  Georgia,  named  Hera- 
clius,  has  lately  made  a  great  noife,  and  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  his  endeavours  to  fhake  off  the  Turkifh 
yoke,  having,  according  to  advices  from  the  eaft,  fe- 
veral  times  defeated  the  Ottoman  troops:  but  it  feetns 
either  his  former  good  fortune  forfook  him,  or  an  ac¬ 
commodation  took  place  ;  for  all  the  intelligence  from 
that  part  of  the  world,  for  fome  time  paft,  hath  been 
entirely  filent  with  regard  to  him. 

The  capital  of  the  country  isTeflis;  for  an  ac¬ 
count  of  which,  fee  that  article. 

Georgia,  one  of  the  provinces  of  the  Britilh  em¬ 
pire  in  America,  lying  betweeen  South  Carolina  and 
Florida.  It  extends  120  miles  upon  the  fea-coaft, 
and  300  miles  from  thence  to  the  Apakchian  moun¬ 


tains,  and  its  boundaries  to  the  north  and  fouth  GeorgU 
are  the  rivers  Savannah  and  Alatamaha.  The  Britilh  “ 

miniftrv  had  been  long  defirous  of  erefting  a  colony  on 
this  tract  of  country,  that  was  confidered  as  dependent 
upon  Carolina.  One  cf  thofe  inftances  of  benevolence, 
which  liberty,  the  fource  of  every  patriotic  virtue, 
renders  more  frequent  in  Britain  than  in  any  other 
other  country,  ferved  to  determine  the  views  of  go¬ 
vernment  with  regard  to  this  place.  A  rich  and  hu¬ 
mane  citizen,  at  his  death,  left  the  whole  of  his  eftate 
to  fet  at  liberty  fuch  infolvent  debtors  as  were  detained 
in  prifon  by  their  creditors.  Prudential  reafons  of  po¬ 
licy  concurred  in  the  performance  of  this  will  didfated 
by  humanity  ;  and  the  government  gave  orders,  that 
fuch  unhappy  prifoners  as  were  releafed,  fhould  be 
tranfplanted  into  that  defert  country,  which  was  now 
intended  to  be  peopled.  It  was  named  Georgia ,  in 
honour  of  the  reigning  fovereign. 

The  parliament  added  9,843  1.  15  s.  to  the  eftate 
left  by  the  will  of  a  citizen  ;  and  3  voluntary  fubfcrip- 
tion  produced  a  much  more  confiderable  fum.  Gene¬ 
ral  Oglethorpe  was  fixed  upon  to  diredl  thefe  public 
finances,  and  to  carry  into  execution  fo  excellent  a 
projedf.  He  chofe  to  conduct,  himfelf,  the  firft  colo- 
nifts  that  were  fent  to  Georgia  ;  where  he  arrived  in 
January  1733,  and  fixed  his  people  on  afpot  ten  miles 
diftant  from  the  fea,  in  an  agreeable  and  fertile  plain 
on  the  banks  of  the  Savannah.  This  rifing  fettlement 
was  called  Savannah ,  from  the  name  of  the  river  ;  and 
inconfiderable  as  it  was  in  its  infant  ftate,  was,  how- 
ever,  to  become  the  capital  of  a  flourilhing  colony.  1 

It  confifted  at  firft  of  no  more  than  100  perfons; 
but  before  the  end  of  the  year  the  number  was  in- 
creafed  to  618,  of  whom  127  had  emigrated  at  their 
own  expence.  Three  hundred  men,  and  113  women, 

102  lads,  and  83  girls,  formed  the  beginning  of  this 
new  population,  and  the  hopes  of  a  numerous  pofte- 

"ty*  . 

This  fettlement  was  increafed  in  1735  by  the  arrival 
of  fome  Scotch  Highlanders.  Their  national  courage 
induced  them  to  accept  an  eftablilhment  offered  them 
upon  the  borders  of  the  Alatamaha,  to  defend  the 
colony,  if  neceffary,  againft  the  attacks  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  Spaniards.  Here  they  built  the  towns  of  Da¬ 
rien  and  Frederica,  and  feveral  of  their  countrymen 
came  over  to  fettle  among  them. 

In  the  fame  year,  a  great  number  of  Protcftants 
driven  out  of  Saltzburg  by  a  fanatical  prieft,  embarked 
for  Georgia  to  enjoy  peace  and  liberty  of  confcience. 

At  firft  they  fettled  on  a  fpot  juft  above  that  of  the 
infant  colony ;  but  they  afterwards  chofe  to  be  at  a 
greater  dlftance,  and  to  go  as  far  down  as  the  month 
of  the  Savannah,  where  they  built  a  town  called 
Ebenezer. 

Some  Switzers  followed  the  example  of  thefe  wife 
Saltzburghers,  though  they  had  not,  like  them,  beeh 
perfecuted.  They  alfo  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the 
Savannah  ;  but  at  the  diftance  of  34  miles  from  the 
Germans.  Their  colony  confifting  of  100  habitation*, 

■was  named  Puri/burgh,  from  Pury  their  founder ;  who 
having  been  at  the  expence  of  their  fettlement,  was 
defervedly  cliofen  their  chief,  in  teftimony  of  their 
gratitude  to  him. 

In  thefe  four  or  five  colonies,  fome  men  were  found 
more  inclined  to  trade  than  agriculture.  Thefe,  there¬ 
fore^ 
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fore,  feparated  from  the  reft  in  order  to  build  the  city 
Augufta,  236  miles  diftant  from  the  ocean.  The 
goodnefs  of  the  foil,  though  excellent  in  itfelf,  was 
not  the  motive  of  their  fixing  upon  this  fituation ; 
but  they  were  induced  to  it  by  the  facility  it  afforded 
them  of  carrying  on  the  peltry  trade  with  the  favages. 
Their  project  was  fo  fuccefsful,  that,  as  early  as  the 
year  1739,  600  people  were  employed  in  this  com¬ 
merce.  The  fale  of  thefe  /kins  was  carried  on  with 
the  greater  facility  from  the  circumftance  of  the  Sa- 


province,  would  much  fooner  enrich  them  than  the  Georgia 
largeft  fines  laid  upon  a  barren  and  uncultivated  II 
country.  Gcranium' 

To  this  fpecies  of  oppreflion  was  added  another, 
which,  however  incredible  it  may  appear,  might  arife 
from  a  fpirit  of  benevolence.  The  planters  in  Geor¬ 
gia  were  not  allowed  the  ufe  of  flaves.  Carolina  and 
fome  other  colonies  having  been  eftablifhed  without 
their  afiiftance,  it  was  thought  that  a  country  deftined 
to  be  the  bulwark  of  thofe  Amrican  poflefiions  ought 


vaimah  admitting  the  largeft  {hips  to  fail  upon  it  as  not  to  be  peopled  by  a  fet  of  flaves,  who  could  not  be 
far  as  the  walls  of  Augufta.  in  the  leaft  intended  in  the  defence  of  their  oppref- 

The  mother-country  ought,  one  would  imagine,  to  fors.  But  it  was  not  at  the  fame  time  forefeen,  that 
have  formed  great  expectations  from  a  colony,  where  colonifts,  who  were  lefs  favoured  than  their  qeigh- 


fhe  had  fent  near  5000  men,  and  laid  out  64,968  1. 
exclufive  of  the  voluntary  contributions  that  had 
been  raifed  by  zealous  patriots.  But  to  her  great 
furprife  {he  received  information  in  1741,  that  there 
remained  fcarce  a  fixth  part  of  that  numerous  colony 
fent  to  Georgia  ;  who  being  now  totally  difeouraged, 
feemed  only  defirous  to  fix  in  a  more  favourable  fitua¬ 
tion.  The  reafons  of  thefe  calamities  were  inquired 
into  and  difeovered. 

This  colony,  even  in  its  infancy,  brought  with  it 
the  feeds  of  its  decay.  The  government,  together 
with  the  property  of  Georgia  had  been  ceded  to  in¬ 
dividuals.  The  firft  ufe  that  the  proprietors  of  Geor¬ 
gia  made  of  the  unlimited  power  they  were  invefted 
■with  was  to  eftablifti  a  fyftem  of  legiflation,  that  made 
them  entirely  mafters  not  only  of  the  police,  juftice, 
and  finances,  of  the  country,  but  even  of  the  lives  and 
eftates  of  its  inhabitants.  Every  fpecies  of  right  was 
withdrawn  from  the  people,  who  are  the  original  pof- 
feffors  of  them  all.  Obedience  was  required  of  the 
people,  though  contrary  to  their  interell  and  know¬ 
ledge  ;  and  it  was  confidered  here,  as  in  other  coun¬ 
tries,  as  their  duty  and  their  fate. 

As  great  inconveniences  had  been  found  to  arife  in 
other  colonies  from  large  poflefiions,  it  was  thought 
proper  in  Georgia  to  allow  each  family  only  50  acres 
of  land  ;  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  mortgage, 
or.  even  to  difpofe  of  by  will  to  their  female  iffue. 
This  laft  regulation  of  making  only  the  male  iffue  ca¬ 
pable  of  inheritance,  was  foon  abolilhed  but  there 
{till  remained  too  many  obftacles  to  excite  a  fpirit  of 
emulation.  It  feldom  happens,  that  a  man  refolves 
to  leave  his  country  but  upon  the  profpedt  of  fome 
great  advantage  that  works  ftrongly  upon  his  imagi¬ 
nation.  All  limits,  therefore,  preferibed  to  his  in- 
duftry,  are  fo  many  checks  which  prevent  him  from 
engaging  in  any  project.  The  boundaries  afiigned  to 
every  plantation  muft  necefiarily  have  produced  this 
bad  effe^.  Several  other  errors  ftill  affe&ed  the  ori¬ 
ginal  plan  of  this  country,  and  prevented  its  increafe. 

The  taxes  itupofed  upon  the  moft  fertile  of  theBri- 
tifty  colonies,  are  very  inconfiderable;  and  even  thefe 
.are  ppt  levied  till  the  fettlemeuts  have  acquired  fome 
degree;  pf  vigour  and  profperity.  From  its  infant  ftate, 
.Georgia  had  been  fubjetted  to  the  fines  of  a  feudal 
government,  with  which_  it  had  been  as  it  were  fet¬ 
tered.  The  revenues  raifed  by  this  kind  of  fervice  In- 
created  prod.ig'ioufly,  in  proportion  as  the  colony  ex¬ 
tended  itfelf.  The  founders  of  it,  blinded  by  a  fpirit 
of  aridity,  did  not  perceive  that  the  fmalleft  duty  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  trade  of  a  populous  and  flourilhing 


bours  by  the  mother- country,  who  were  fituated  in  a 
country  lefs  fufceptible  of  tillage,  and  in  a  hotter  cli¬ 
mate,  would  want  ftrength  and  fpirit  to  undertake  a 
cultivation  that  required  greater  encouragement. 

The  indolence  which  fo  many  obftacles  gave  rife 
to,  found  a  further  excufe  in  another  prohibition  that 
had  been  impofed.  The  difturbances  produced  by 
the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors  over  all  the  continent  of 
North  America,  induced  the  founders  of  Georgia  to 
forbid  the  importation  of  rum.  This  prohibition, 
though  well  intended,  deprived  the  colonifts  of  the 
only  liquor  that  could  correft  the  bad  qualities  of  the 
waters  of  the  country,  which  were  generally  tinwhole- 
fome ;  and  of  the  only  means  they  had  to  reftorc  the 
wafte  of  ftrength  and  fpirits  that  muft  be  the  confe- 
quence  of  incefiant  labour.  Befides  this,  it  prevented 
their  commerce  with  the  Antilles;  as  they  could  not 
go  thither  to  barter  their  wood,  corn,  and  cattle,  that 
ought  to  have  been  their  moft  valuable  commodities, 
in  return  for  the  rum  of  thofe  iflands. 

The  mother-country  at  length  perceived  how 
much  thefe  defeats  in  the  political  regulations  and  in- 
ftitutions  had  prevented  the  increafe  of  the  colony, 
and  freed  them  from  the  reftraints  they  had  before 
been  clogged  with.  The  government  in  Georgia  was 
fettled  upon  the  fame  plan  as  that  which  had  rendered 
Carolina  fo  flourifliing ;  and,  inftead  of  being  depen¬ 
dent  on  a  few  individuals,  became  one  of  the  national 
poflefiions. 

Georgia  Southern.  See  America,  n°  20. 

GEORGIC,  a  poetical  compofition  upon  the  fub- 
je£t  of  hulbandry,  containing  rules  therein,  put  into  a 
pleafing  drefs,  and  fet  off  with  all  the  beauties  andem- 
bellifhments  of  poetry.  The  word  is  borrowed  from 
the  Latin  georgicus ,  and  that  of  the  Greek  ytupyixof, 
of  yn,  terra,  “  earth,"  and  tpyaio/icu,  opero,  “  I  work, 
or  labour,"  of  tpy™,  opus,  “  work." 

Hefiod  and  Virgij  are  the  two  greateft  mafters  in 
this  kind  of  poetry. 

The  moderns  have  produced  nothing  in  this  kind, 
except  Rapin’s  book  of  Gardening  ;  and  the  celebra¬ 
ted  poem  entitled  Cyder,  by  Mr  Philips,  who,  if  he 
had  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  Virgil’s  language,  would 
have  been  fecond  to  Virgil  in  a  much  nearer  degree. 

GERANITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  of  the  femipellucid  gems  as  are  marked 
with  a  fpot  refembling  a  crane’s  eye. 

GERANIUM,  crane’s  bill ;  a  genus  of  the  decan- 
dria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  57  fpecies  ;  the  molt  remarkable 
of  which  are,  1.  The  Pratenefe,  with  a  crowfoot  leaf, 

and 
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Gerard  and  large  blue  flowers,  a  native  of  many  parts  of  Bri¬ 
ll  .  tain,  growing  in  moift  meadows,  but  is  often  planted 
Er  er  -*n  gardens  on  account  of  tbe  beauty  of  its  flowers. 
Of  this  there  are  two  varieties,  with  white,  and  va¬ 
riegated  flowers.  2.  The  fanguincum,  a  native  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  with  deep-red  or  purple 
flowers  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  one  upon  each 
foot-ftalk.  Of  this  there  are  feveral  varieties,  differ¬ 
ing  from  one  another  chiefly  in  the  figure  of  the  ftalks 
and  leaves.  3.  The  phasnm,  a  native  of  the  Alps  and 
Helvetian  mountains,  with  blackifh  purple  flowers, 
two  upon  each  footftalk.  4.  The  nodofum,  a  native 
ofFrance,  with  pale  purple  flowers,  two  upon  each 
footftalk.  5.  The  macnorrhizum,  or  fweet-fmelling 
eranium,  a  native  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  with 
eautiful  purple  flowers.  6.  The  ttriatum,  with  white 
flowers,  beautifully  variegated  with  purple.  7.  The 
zonale,  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  an 
hairy  lady’s-mantle  leaf,  red  flowers,  and  a  fhrubby 
ftalk  branching  fix  or  eight  feet  high. 

The  firft  fix  fpecies  are  hardy  plants,  with  fibrous 
perennial  roots,  and  annual  ftalks  which  rife  from  the 
root  in  fpring.  The  flowers  come  out  in  May,  June, 
and  July;  and  are  extremely  numerous,  each  confiding 
of  five  fmall  Spreading  petals.  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by 
plenty  of  feed  in  Auguft  and  September  ;  which,  if 
permitted  to  fcatter,  will  raife  an  abundant  crop  of 
young  plants.  They  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  part¬ 
ing  the  roots.  The  laft  fort  is  that  molt  commonly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  gardens  ;  but  being  a  native  of  a  warm  cli¬ 
mate,  will  not  bear  the  open  air  here  in  the  winter-time. 
There  is  a  variety  of  this  fpecies,  which  is  particularly 
valued  on  account  of  its  finely  variegated  leaves. 

GERARD  (John),  a  learned  Lutheran  divine,  was 
profeffor  of  divinity,  and  redlor  of  the  academy  of  Je¬ 
na,  the  place  of  his  birth.  He  wrote,  1.  The  harmo¬ 
ny  of  the  Eaftern  languages  j  2.  A  treatife  on  the 
Coptic  church  ;  and  other  works  which  are  efteemed. 
He  died  in  1668. 

GERARDE  (John),  a  furgeon  in  London,  and 
thegreateft  botanift  of  his  time,  was  many  years  chief 
gardener  to  Lord  Burleigh  ;  who  was  himfelf  a  great 
lover  of  plants,  and  had  the  beft  colle&ion  of  any  no¬ 
bleman  in  the  kingdom,  among  which  were  a  great 
number  of  exotics  introduced  by  Gerarde.  In  1597 
he  publifhed  his  Herbal ,  which  was  printed  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  J.  Norton,  who  procured  the  figures  from 
Francfort.  In  1663,  Thomas  Johnfon,  an  apotheca¬ 
ry,  publiftied  an  improved  edition  of  Gerarde’s  book  ; 
which  met  with  fuch  approbation  by  the  Univerfity  of 
Oxford,  that  they  conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  doc¬ 
tor  of  phyfic;  and  it  is  ftill  much  efteemed.  The  defcrip- 
tions  in  the  herbal  are  plain  and  familiar  ;  and  both 
thefe  authors  have  laboured  more  to  make  their  readers 
underftand  the  chara&ers  of  the  plants,  than  to  in¬ 
form  them  that  they  themfelves  underftood  Greek  and 
Latin. 

GERBIER,  (Sir  Balthazar),  a  painter  of  Ant¬ 
werp,  born  in  the  year  1592,  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
painting  fmal]  figures  in  diftemper.  King  Charles  I. 
was  fo  pleafed  with  his  performances,  that  he  invited 
him  to  his  court,  where  he  obtained  the  efteem  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  grew  into  great  favour. 
He  was  not  only  knighted,  but  fent  to  Bruffels,  where 
he  long  refided  as  agent  for  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 


GERM,  among  gardeners'.  See  Gemma.  Germ 

GERMAN,  in  genealogy,  denotes  entire  or  nuholet  H 
thus,  a  brother-german  is  one  both  by  the  father’s  and  rma  - 
mpther’s  fide  ;  and  coufini-german  are  the  children  of 
brothers  or  fillers. 

German,  or  Germanic ,  alfo  denotes  any  thing  be¬ 
longing  to  Germany ;  as  the  German  empire,  German 
flute,  &c. 

GERMANDER,  in  botany.  Seethe  article  Teu- 

CR1UM. 

GERMANICUS  Caesar,  the  fon  of  Drufus,  and 
paternal  nephew  to  the  emperor  Tiberius,  who  adopt¬ 
ed  him  ;  a  renowned  general,  but  ftill  more  illuftrious 
for  his  virtues.  He  took  the  title  of  Germanicus  from 
his  conquefts  in  that  country ;  and  though  he  had  the 
moderation  to  refufe  the  empire  offered  to  him  by  his 
army,  Tiberius,  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  and  of  the  uni- 
verfal  efteem  he  acquired,  caufed  him  to  be  poifoned, 

A.  D.  29,  aged  34.  Fie  was  aprote&or  of  learning  ; 
and  compofed  fome  Greek  comedies  and  Latin  poems, 
fome  of  which  are  ftill  extant. 

GERMANY,  a  very  extenfive  empire  of  Europe, 
but  which,  in  different  ages  of  the  world,  hath  had 
very  different  limits.  Its  name,  according  to  the  moll 
probable  conje&ure,  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  words 
Ghar  man ,  fignifying  a  warlike  man,  to  which  their 
other  name,  Allman ,  or  Aleman ,  likewife  alludes. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Germans  is  altogether  wrap¬ 
ped  up  in  obfcurity ;  nor  do  we,  for  many  ages,  know 
any  thing  more  of  them,  than  what  may  be  learned 
from  the  hiftory  of  their  wars  with  the  Romans.  The 
firft  time  we  find  them  mentioned  by  the  Roman  hifto- 
rians,  is  about  the  year  21 1  B.  C.  at  which  time 
Marcellus  fubdued  Infubria  and  Liguria,  and  defeated 
the  Gaefatae,  a  German  nation,  fituated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine.  From  this  time  hiftory  is  filent  with 
regard  to  any  of  thefe  northern  nations,  till  the  erup¬ 
tion  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  inhabited  the 
moft  northerly  parts  of  Germany.  The  event  of  their 
enterprife  is  related  under  the  articles  Ambrones, 

Cimbri,  and  Teutones.  We  muft  not,  however, 
imagine,  becaufe  thefe  people  happened  to  invade  Italy 
at  the  fame  time,  that  therefore  their  countries  were 
contiguous  to  one  another.  The  Cimbri  and  Teutones 
only,  dwelt  beyond  the  Rhine;  while  the  Ambrones 
inhabited  the  country  between  Switzerland  and  Pro¬ 
vence.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  fix  the  limits  of 
the  country  called  Germany  by  the  Romans.  The  j  *s 
fouthern  Germans  were  iutermixed  with  the  Gauls,  ancient 
and  the  northern  ones  with  the  Scythians;  and  thus  Germany, 
the  ancient  hiftory  of  the  Germans  includes  that  of 
the  Dacians,  Huns,  Goths,  & c.  till  the  definition  of 
the  weftern  Roman  empire  by  them.  Ancient  Ger¬ 
many,  therefore,  we  may  reckon  to  have  included  the 
northern  part  of  France,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 

Germany  fo  called  at  prefent,  Denmark,  Pruffia,  Po¬ 
land,  Hungary,  part  of  Turky  in  Europe,  and  Muf- 
covy. 

The  Romans  divided  Germany  into  two  regions; 

Belgic  or  Lower  Germany,  which  lay  to  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Rhine ;  and  Germany  Proper,  or  High 
Germany.  The  firft  lay  between  the  rivers  Seine  and  • 

the  Rhine  ;  and  in  this  we  find  a  number  of  different  habiting  "* 
nations,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  were  the  fol- Lower  Ger- 
lowing.  many. 


i.  The 
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Germany.  i.  The  Ubii,  vvhofe  territory  lay  between  the  Rhine 
'  '  and  the  Mofa  or  Maefe,  and  whofe  capital  was  the  city 

of  Cologne.  2.  Next  to  them  were  the  Tungri,  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  fame  whom  Ca:far  calls  Eburones  and 
Condruft ;  and  whofe  metropolis,  then  called  Attuatica, 
has  fince  been  named  Totigres.  3.  Higher  up  from 
them,  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Mofelle,  were  the 
Treviri,  whofe  capital  was  Augufta  Trcvirorum,  now 
Triers.  4.  Next  to  them  were  theTribocci,  Nemetes, 
and  Vangiones.  The  former  dwelt  in  Alface,  and  had 
Argentoratum,  now  Strajburg,  for  their  capital :  the 
others  inhabited  the  cities  of  Worms,  Spire,  and  Mentz. 
5.  The  Mediomatrici  were  fituated  along  the  Mofelle, 
about  the  city  of  Metz  in  Lorrain ;  and  above  them 
were  fituated  another  German  nation,  named  Raurici , 
Rauraci,  or  Rauriacii  and  who  inhabited  that  part  of 
Helvetia,  or  Switzerland,  about  Bafil.  To  the  weft- 
ward  and  fouthward  of  thefe  were  the  Nervii,  SuefTones, 
Silvaneftes,  Leuci,  Rhemi,  Lingones,  &c.  who  inha¬ 
bited  Belgic  Gaul. 

Between  the  heads  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube  were 
feated  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Vindelicia,  whofe,  ca¬ 
pital  was  called  Augufta  Vindelicorum ,  now  Augfburg. 
Below  it  on  the  tnrffks  of  the  Danube  were  the  king¬ 
doms  of  Noricum  and  Pannonia.  The  firft  of  thefe 
was  divided  into  Noricum  Ripenfe  and  Mediterranean. 
It  contained  a  great  part  of  the  provinces  of  Auftria, 
Styria,  Carinthia,  Tyrol,  Bavaria,  and  fome  others  of 
lcfs  note.  The  latter  contained  the  kingdom  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower;  and  extending 
from  Illyricum  to  the  Danube,  and  the  mountains 
Caetii  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vindebona ,  now 
3  Vienna. 

■Nations  in-  Upper  or  High  Germany  lay  beyond  the  Rhine 
habiting  and  the  Danube.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe 
High  Ger-  were  the  following  nations.  X.  The  Chauci,  Upper 
nian^'  and  Lower  ;  who  were  divided  from  each  other  by  the 
river  Vifurges,  now  the  JVefer.  Their  country  contained 
what  is  now  called  Bremen ,  Lunenburg ,  Friezland , 
and  Groningben .  The  upper  Chauci  had  the  Che- 
rufci,  and  the  lower  the  Chamavi  on  the  fouth-eaft, 
and  the  German  Ocean  on  the  north- weft.  2.  The 
Frifii,  upper  and  lower,  were  divided  from  the  lower 
Chauci  by  the  river  Amifia,  now  the  Ems;  and  from 
one  another  by  an  arm  of  the  Rhine.  Their  country 
ftill  retains  the  name  of  Friefland,  and  is  divided  into 
eaft  and  weft  ;  but  the  latter  is  now  difmembered  from 
Germany,  and  become  one  of  the  Seven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces.  3.  Beyond  the  Ifela,  now  the  Ifel,  which 
bounded  the  country  of  the  Frifii,  were  fituated  the 
Bru&eri,  who  inhabited  that  trad  now  called  Broek- 
morland;  and  the  Marfi,  about  the  river  Luppe.  On 
the  other  fide  of  that  river  were  the  Uftpii  or  Ufipites ; 
but  thefe  were  famed  for  often  changing  their  territo¬ 
ries,  and  therefore  found  in  other  places.  4.  Next  to 
thefe  were  the  Juones,  or  inhabitants  of  Juliers,  be¬ 
tween  the  Maefe  and  the  Rhine.  5.  The  Catti,  ano¬ 
ther  ancient  and  warlike  nation,  inhabited  Hefle  and 
Thuringia,  from  the  Hartzian  mountains  to  the  Rhine 
and  Wefer ;  among  whom  were  comprehended  the 
Mattiaci,  whofe  capital  is  by  fome  thought  to  be  Mar- 
purg,  by  others  Baden.  6.  Next  to  thefe  were  the 
Seducii,  bordering  upon  Suabia ;  Narifci,  or  the  an* 
cient  inhabitants  of  Northgow,  whofe  capital  was  Nu¬ 
remberg  ;  and  the  Marcomanni,  whofe  country  an- 
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ciently  reached  from  the  Rhine  to  the  head  of  the  Germany. . 
Danube,  and  to  the  Neckar.  The  Marcomanni  after-  1 

wards  went  and  fettled  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia,  under 
their  general  or  king  Maroboduus ;  and  fome  of  them 
in  Gaul,  whence  they  drove  the  Boii,  who  had  feated 
themfelves  there.  7.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Da¬ 
nube,  and  between  the  Rhine  and  it,  were  the  Her- 
rhunduri,  who  polfefTed  the  country  now  called  Mifnia 
in  Upper  Saxony  ;  though  fome  make  their  territories 
to  have  extended  much  farther,  and  to  have  reached 
quite  to,  or  even  beyond,  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia, 
once  the  feat  of  the  Boii,  whence  its  name.  8.  Be-  ’ 
yond  them,  on  the  north  of  the  Danube,  was  another 
feat  of  the  Marcomanni  along  the  river  Albis,  or  Elbe. 

9.  Next  to  Bohemia  were  fituated  the  Quadi,  whofe 
territories  extended  from  the  Danube  to  Moravia,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Auftria.  Thefe  are  comprehended 
under  the  ancient  name  of  Suevi ;  part  of  whom  at 
length  forced  their  way  into  Spain,  and  fettled  a  king¬ 
dom  there,  xo.  Eaft  ward  of  theQuadi  were  fituated 
the  Baftarnae,  and  parted  from  them  by  the  Granna, 
now  Gran  ;  a  river  that  falls  into  the  Danube,  and  by 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  from  them  called  Alpes  Ba- 
ftarnicte.  The  country  of  the  Baftarnae  indeed  made 
part  of  the  European  Sarmatia,  and  fo  was  without 
the  limits  of  Germany  properly  fo  called ;  but  we  find 
thefe  people  fo  often  in  league  with  the  German  na¬ 
tions,  and  joining  them  for  the  deftru&ion  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  we  cannot  but  account  them  as  one 
people. 

Between  thofe  nations  already  taken  notice  of, 
feated  along  the  other  fide  of  the  Danube  and  the 
Hercynian  foreft,  were  feveral  others  whofe  exadl  fitu- 
ation  is  uncertain,  viz.  the  Martingi,  Burii,  Borades, 

Lygii,  or  Logiones,  and  fome  others,  who  are  placed 
by  our  geographers  along  the  foreft  above-mentioned, 
between  the  Danube  and  the  Viftula. 

On  this  fide  the  Hercynian  foreft,  were  the  famed 
Rhaetii,  now  Grifons ,  feated  among  the  Alps.  Their 
country,  which  was  alfo  called  Weftern  Illyricum ,  was 
divided  into  Rhaetia  Prima  or  Propria ,  and  Secunda  ; 
and  was  then  of  much  larger  extent,  fpreading  itfelf 
towards  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  Auftria. 

On  the  other  fide  of  the  Hercynian  foreft,  were, 

1.  The  Suevi,  who  fpread  themfelves  from  the  Viftula 
to  the  river  Elbe.  2.  The  Longobardi,  fo  called, 
according  to  fome,  on  account  of  their  wearing  long 
beards  ;  but,  according  to  others,  on  account  of  their 
confifting  of  two  nations,  viz.  the  Bardi  and  Lin¬ 
gones.  Thefe  dwelt  along  the  river  Elbe,  and  bordered 
fouthward  on  the  Chauci  above-mentioned.  3.  The 
Burgundi,  of  whofe  original  feat  we  are  uncertain. 

4.  The  Semnones ;  who,  about  the  time  of  Tiberius, 
were  feated  on  the  river  Elbe.  5.  The  Angles,  Sax¬ 
ons,  and  Goths  ;  were  probably  the  defcendants  of  the 
Cimbri ;  and  inhabited  the  countries  of  Denmark, 
along  the  Baltic  fea,  and  the  peninfula  of  Scandina¬ 
via,  containing  Norway,  Sweden,  Lapland,  and  Fin- 
mark.  6.  The  Vandals  were  a  Gothic  nation,  who, 
proceeding  from  Scandinavia,  fettled  in  the  countries 
now  called  Mecklenburgh  and  Brandenburgh.  7.  Of 
the  fame  race  were  the  Dacians,  who  fettled  them¬ 
felves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Palus  Maeotis,  and  ex¬ 
tended  their  territories  along  the  banks  of  the  Da¬ 
nube. 
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Germany.  Thefe  were  the  names  of  the  German  nations  who 
performed  the  moft  remarkable  exploits  in  their  wars 
^  with  the  Romans.  Befides  thefe,  however,  we  find 
Wars  of  the  mention  made  of  the  Scordifci,  a  Thracian  nation, 
Scordifci  who  afterwards  fettled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
R^ma*16  About  the  year  113  B.  C.  they  ravaged  Maccdon, 
omans.  an(j  0£f  a  wh0[e  RorBan  army  fent  againd:  them  *, 
the  general,  M.  Porcius  Cato,  grandfon  to  Cato  the 
cenfor,  being  the  only  perfon  who  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  make  his  efcape.  After  this,  they  ravaged 
all  Theffaly  ;  and  advanced  to  the  coadsof  the  Adri¬ 
atic,  into  which,  becaufe  it  flopped  their  farther  pro- 
grefs,  they  difcharged  a  (bower  of  darts.  By  another 
Roman  general,  however,  they  were  driven  back  in¬ 
to  their  own  country  with  grfcat  daughter  ;  and,  foon 
after,  Metellus  fo  weakened  them  by  repeated  defeats, 
that  they  were  incapable,  for  feme  time,  of  making 
any  more  attempts  on  the  Roman  provinces.  At  lad, 
in  the  confulfliip  of  M.  Ltvius  Drufus  and  L.  Cal- 
parnius  Pifo,  the  former  prevailed  on  them  to  pafs  the 
Danube,  which  thenceforth  became  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  them.  Notwithftanding  this, 
in  the  time  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  the  Scordifci  re- 
paffed  the  Danube  on  the  ice,  every  winter,  and  being 
joined  by  the  Triballi  a  people  of  Lower  Masfia,  and 
the  Daci  of  Upper  Maefia,  penetrated  as  far  as  Mace- 
don,  committing  every  where  dreadful  ravages.  So 
early  did  thefe  northern  nations  begin  to  be  formida¬ 
ble  to  the  Romans,  even  when  they  were  mod  re¬ 
nowned  for  warlike  exploits. 

Expedition  Till  the  time  of  Julius  Oefar,  however,  we  hear 
of  Julius  nothing  more  concerning  the  Germans.  About  58 
Caefarinto  years  B.  C.  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Gaul ; 
Germany.  durjng  which,  his  afiidance  was  implored  by  the 
Aidui,  againd  Ariovidus,  a  German  prince  who  op- 
preffedthem.  Caefar,  pleafed  with  this  opportunity  of 
increafing  his  power,  invited  Ariovidus  to  an  inter¬ 
view  ;  but  this  being  declined,  he  next  fent  deputies 
defiring  him  to  redore  the  hodages  he  had  taken  from 
the  iEdui,  and  to  bring  no  more  troops  over  the 
Rhine  into  Gaul.  To  this  a  haughty  anfwer  was  re¬ 
turned  ;  and  a  battle  foon  after  enfued,  in  which  Ari- 
oridus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  with  great  difficulty 
made  his  efcape. 

In  55  B.  C.  Caefar  having  fubdued  the  Stieflones, 
Bellovaci,  Ambiani,  Nervii,  and  other  nations  of 
Belgic  Gaul,  hadened  to  oppofe  the  Ufipetes  and 
Tenfteri.  Thefe  nations  having  been  driven  cut  of 
their  own  country  by  the  Suevi,  had  eroded  the  Rhine 
withadefign  to  fettle  in  Gaul.  As  foon  ashe  appeared, 
the  Germans  fent  him  a  deputation,  offering  to  join 
him  provided  he  would  affign  them  lands.  Caefar  re¬ 
lied,  that  there  was  no  room  in  Gaul  for  them  ;  but 
e  would  defire  the  Ubii  to  give  them  leave  to  fettle 
among  them.  Upon  this,  they  defired  time  to  treat 
■with  the  Ubii ;  but  in  the  mean  time  fell  upon  fome 
Roman  fquadrons:  which  fo  provoked  Caefar,  that  he 
immediately  marched  againd  them,  and,  coming  unex¬ 
pectedly  upon  them,  defeated  them  with  great  (laugh¬ 
ter.  They  fled  in  the  utmoft  confufion  ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans  purfued  them  to  the  conflux  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Maefe,  where  the  (laughter  was  renewed  with 
fuch  fury,  that  almod  400,000  of  the  Germans  pe- 
ri(hed.  After  this,  Ctefar  being  refoived  to  fpread 
the  terror  of  the  Roman  name  through  Germany, 
Von.  V. 


butlt  a  bridge  over  the  Rhine,  and  entered  that  conn-  Germany, 
try.  In  this  expedition,  however,  which  was  his 
lad  in  Germany,  he  performed  no  remarkable  ex¬ 
ploit.  A  little  before  his  death,  indeed,  he  had 
proje&ed  the  conqueft  of  that  as  well  as  of  a  great 
many  other  countries ;  but  his  afiaffination  prevent- 
ted  the  execution  of  his  defigns.  Nor  is  there  any 
thing  recorded  of  the  Germans  till  about  17  B.  C- 
wheu  the  Tenfteri  made  an  irruption  into  Gaul,  and 
defeated  M.  Lollius,  proconful  of  thatprovince.  At 
lad,  however,  they  were  repulfed,  and  forced  to  re¬ 
tire  with  great  lofs  beyond  the  Rhine.  ^ 

Soon  after  this  the  Rhasti  invaded  Italy,  where  they  Rli;eti  in_ 
committed  the  greated  devadations,  putting  all  the  Vade  Italy- 
males  they  met  to  the  fword,  without  diftinftion  of  fex 
or  age:  nay,  we  are  told,  that  when  they  happened  to 
take  women  with  child,  they  confulted  their  augurs 
to  know  whether  the  child  was  a  male  or  female  ;  and 
if  they  pronounced  it  a  male,  the  mother  was  imme¬ 
diately  maffacred.  Againd  thefe  barbarians  was  fent 
Drufus,  the  fecond  fon  of  Livia,  a  youth  of  extraor¬ 
dinary  valour  and  great  accompli(hments.  He  found 
means  to  bring  them  to  a  battle;  in  which  the  Ro¬ 
mans  proved  vi&orious,  and  cut  in  pieces  great  num¬ 
bers  of  their  enemies,  with  very  little  lofs  on  their 
own  fide.  Thofie  who  efcaped  the  general  (laughter, 
being  joined  by  the  Vindelici,  took  their  route  to¬ 
wards  Gaul,  with  a  defign  to  invade  that  province. 

But  Augudus,  upon  the  firft  notice  of  their  march, 
difpatched  againd  them  Tiberius  with  feveral  chofen 
legions.  He  was  no  lets  fuccefsful  than  Drufus  had 
been ;  for,  having  tranfported  his  troops  over  the 
lake  Brigantlum,  now  Condance,  he  fell  unexpected¬ 
ly  on  the  enemy,  gave  them  a  total  overthrow,  took 
mod  of  their  drong-holds,  and  obliged  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  to  fubmit  to  fuch  terms  as  he  cnofe  to  impofe  up-  7 
on  them.  Thus  were  the  Vindelici,  the  Rhseti,  and  They  are 
Norici,  three  of  the  mod  barbarous  nations  in  Ger-  fubdued, 
many,  fubdued.  Tiberius,  to  keep  the  conquered 
countries  in  awe,  planted  two  colonies  in  Vindelicia,  vindelici 
and  opened  from  thence  a  road  into  Rhantia  and  No- and  Norici. 
ricum.  One  of  the  cities  which  he  built  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  his  colonies,  he  called,  from  his  father  Dru¬ 
fus,  Drufoviagus ;  the  other  by  the  name  of  Augudus, 

Augujla  Vindelicorum ;  which  cities  are  now  known 
by  the  names  of  Mimvtingken  and  Atigjburg.  He 
next  encountered  the  Pannonians,  who  had  been  fub¬ 
dued  by  Agrippa,  but  revolted  on  hearing  the  news 
of  that  great  commander’s  death,  which  happened  1 1 
years  B.  C.  Tiberius,  however,  with  the  afiidance  of 
their  neighbours  the  Scordifci,  foon  forced  them  tofub-  8 
mit.  They  delivered  up  their  arms,  gave  hollages,  p™^;. 
and  put  the  Romans  in  pofftflion  of  all  their  towns  alls> 
and  drong-holds.  Tiberius  fpared  their  lives  ;  but 
laid  wade  their  fields,  plundered  their  cities,  and  fent 
the  bed  part  of  their  youth  into  other  countries. 

In  the  mean  time,  Drufus  having  prevented  the  Gauls 
from  revolting,  which  they  were  ready  to  do,  prepa¬ 
red  to  oppofe  the  Germans  who  dwelt  b?yond  the 
Rhine.  They  had  collected  the  mod  numerous  and 
formidable  army  that  had  ever  been  feen  in  thofe  parts; 
with  which  they  were  advancing  towards  the  Rhine, 
in  order  to  invade  Gaul.  Drufus  defeated  them  as 
they  attempted  to  crofs  that  river  ;  and,  purfuing  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  entered  the  country  of  the 
1 8  U  Ufipetes, 
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Germany,  tlfipetes,  now  Reltnchufen,  and  from  thence  advanced 
againft  the  Sicambri,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
0  Lyppe  and  Iffel.  Them  he  overthrew  in  a  great  bat- 
Drnfu  'i  °f  tie, -laid  wade  their  country,  burnt  mod  of  their  cities, 
Germany.  and>  following  the  courfe  of  the  Rhine,  approached 
the  German  ocean,  reducing  the  Frifii  and  the  Chauci 
between  the  Ems  and  the  Elbe.  In  thefe  marches  the 
troops  fullered  extremely  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and 
Druids  himfelf  was  often  in  great  danger  of  being 
drowned,  as  the  Romans  who  attended  him  were  at 
that  time  quite  unacquainted  with  the  flux  and  reflux 
of  the  ocean. 

The  Roman  forces  went  into  eaft  Friefland  for  their 
winter-quarters;  and  next  year  (iq  B.  C.)  Drufus 
marched  againft  the  Ten&eri,  whom  he  eafily  fubdued. 
Afterwards,  palling  the  Lupias,  now  the  Lyppe,  he 
reduced  the  Catti  and  Cherufci,  extending  his  conquefts 
to  the  banks  of  the  Vifurgis  or  Wefer :  which  he 
would  have  palled,  had  he  not  been  in  want  of  provi¬ 
fions,  the  enemy  haing  laid  wafte  the  country  to  a 
confiderable  diftauce.  As  he  was  retiring,  the  Ger¬ 
mans  unexpe&edly  fell  upon  him  in  a  narrow  palfage; 
and  having  furrounded  the  Roman  army,  cut  a  great 
many  of  them  in  pieces.  But  Drufus  having  anima¬ 
ted  his  men  by  his  example,  after  a  bloody  conflict, 
which  lafted  the  whole  day,  the  Germans  were  de¬ 
feated  with  fnch  Daughter,  that  the  ground  was  ftrew- 
ed  for  feveral  miles  with  dead  bodies.  Drufus  found 
in  their  camp  a  great  quantity  of  iron-chains  which 
theyhad  bronghtforthe  Romans  ;  and  fo  great  was  their 
confidence,  that  they  had  agreed  before-hand  about 
the  divilion  of  the  booty.  The  TenCteri  were  to  have 
the  horfe,  the  Cherufci  and  Sicambri  the  baggage,  and 
the  Ufipetes  and  Catti  the  captives.  After  this  vic¬ 
tory,  Drufus  built  two  forts  to  keep  the  conquered 
countries  in  awe  ;  the  one  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Lyppe  and  the  Alme,  the  other  in  the  country  of  the 
Catti  on  the  Rhine.  On  this  occalion  alfo  he  made  a 
famous  canal,  long  after  called  in  honour  of  him  Fof- 
fa  Druftana, ,  to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Rhine  into 
the  Sala  or  Sale.  It  extended  eight  miles;  and  was 
very  convenient  for  conveying  the  Roman  troops  by 
water  to  the  countries  of  the  Frifii  and  Chauci,  which 
was  the  defign  of  the  undertaking. 

The  following  year,  (9  B.  C.),  Auguftus,  bent 
on  fubduing  the  whole  of  Germany,  advanced  to  the 
banks  of  the  Rhine,  attended  by  his  two  fons-in-law 
Tiberius  and  Drufus.  The  former  he  fent  againft  the 
Daci,  who  lived  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  Danube  ;  and 
the  latter  to  complete  the  conquefts  he  had  fo  fuccefs- 
fully  begun,  in  the  weftern  parts  of  Germany.  The 
former  eafily  overcame  the  Daci,  and  tranfpl anted 
40,000  of. them  into  Gaul.  The  latter,  having  parted 
the  Rhine,  fubdued  all  the  nations  from  that  river  to 
the  Elbe  ;  but  having  attempted  in  vain  to  crofs  this 
laft,  lie  fet  out  for  Rome  :  an  end,  however,  was  put 
to  his  conquefts  and  his  life  by  a  violent  fever,  with 
which  he  was  feized  on  his  return. 

After  the  death  pf  Drufus,  Tiberius  again  over-ran 
all  thofe  countries  in  which  Drufus  had  fpent  the  pre¬ 
ceding  fummer ;  and  ftruck  fome  of  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  with  fucb  terror,  that  they  fent  deputies  to.  fue 
for  peace.  This,  however,  they  could  not  obtain  up¬ 
on  any  terms ;  the  emperor  declaring  that  he  would 
not  conclude  a  peace  with  one,  unlefa  they  all  defired 


it.  But  the  Catti,  or  according  to  fome  the  Sicambri,  Germany. 

could  not  by  any  means  be  prevailed  upon  to  fubmit ; - 

fo  that  the  war  was  ft  ill  carried  on,  though  in  a  lan¬ 
guid  manner,  for  about  18  years.  During  this  period, 
fome  of  the  Gerjnan  nations  had  quitted  their  forerts, 
and  begun  to  live  in  a  civilized  manner  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  Romans;  but  one  Quintilius  Varus  be¬ 
ing  fent  to  command  the  Roman  forces  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  fo  provoked  the  inhabitants  by  his  extortions,  that 
not  only  thofe  who  ftill  held  outrefufed  to  fubmit,  but 
even  the  nations  that  had  fubmitted  were  feized  with 
an  eager  defire  of  throwing  off  the  yoke.  Among 
them  was  a  young  nobleman  of  extraordinary  parts 
and  valour,  named  Arminius .  He  was  the  fon  of  Si-  10 
gimer,  one  of  the  mot  powerful  lords  among  the  ^rmimit*  ^ 
Catti,  had  ferved  with  great  reputation  in  the  Ro-  Oerman/a- 
man  armies,  and  been  honoured  by  Auguftus  with  the 'gain ft  the 
privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen  and  the  title  of  knight.  Romans. 
But  the  love  of  his  country  prevailing  over  his  grati¬ 
tude,  he  refolved  to  improve  the  general  dilcontent 
which  reigned  among  his  countrymen,  to  deliver  them 
from  the  bondage  of  a  foreign  dominion.  With  this 
view  he  engaged,  underhand,  the  leading  men  of  all 
the  nations  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  in  a  con- 
fpiracy  againft  the  Romans.  In  order  to  put  Varu3 
off  his  guard,  he  at  the  fame  time  advifed  him  to  fhew 
himfelf  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  more  diftant  provin¬ 
ces,  adminifter  juftice  among  them,  and  accuftom  them, 
by  his  example,  to  live  after  the  Roman  manner,  which 
he  faid  would  more  effeftually  fubdue  them  than  the 
Roman  fword.  As  Varus  was  a  man  of  a  peaceable 
temper,  and  averfe  from  military  toils,  he  readily  con- 
fented  to  this  infidious  propofal ;  and,  leaving  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  the  Rhine,  marched  into  the  country  of 
the  Cherufci.  Having  there  fpent  fome  time  in  hear¬ 
ing  caufes  and  deciding  civil  controverfies,  Arminins 
perfuaded  him  to  weaken  his  army,  by  fending  out 
detachments  to  clear  the  country  of  robbers.  When 
this  was  done,  fome  diftant  nations  of  Germany  rofe 
up  in  arms  by  Arminius’s  directions  ;  while  thofe 
through  which  Varus  was  to  pafs  in  marching  againft 
them,  pretended  to  be  in  a  ftate  of  profound  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  ready  to  join  the  Romans  againft  their 
enemies. 

On  the  firft  news  of  the  revolt,  Varus  marched  a- 
gatnft  the  enemy  with  three  legions  and  fix  cohorts; 
but  being  attacked  by  the  Germans  as  he  parted  through  Cms  off 
a  wood,  his  army  was  alraoft  totally  cut  off,  while  he  Varus  witfii  ! 
himfelf  and  molt  of  his  officers  fell  by  their  own  hands.  ^is  armX~ 
Such  a  terrible  overthrow,  though  it  raifed  a  general 
confternatfon  in  Rome,  did  not,  however,  dilhearten 
Auguftus,  or  caufe  him  to  abandon  his  enterprife.  A- 
bout  two  years  after,  (A.  D.  12),  Tiberius  and  Ger- 
manicus  were  appointed  to  command  in  Germany. 

The  death  of  Auguftus,  however,  which  happened 
foon  after,  prevented  Tiberius  from  going  on  his  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  and  Germanicus  was  for  fome  time  hindered 
from  proceeding  in  his,  by  a  revolt  of  the  legions,  firft 
in  Pannonia,  and  then  in  Germany.  About  the 
year  15,  Germanicu3  having  brought  over  the  fol- 
diers  to  their  duty,  laid  a  bridge .  acrofs  the  Rhine, 
over  which  he  marched  12,qoq  legionaries,  26  cohorts 
of  the  allies,  and  eight  alte  (fquadrons  of  30a  each), 
of  horfe.  With  thefe  he  firft  traverfed  the  Cccfian  fo- 
reft,  (part  of  the  Hercynian,  and  thought  to  lie  part.- 
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Germany,  ly  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  and  partly  in  Weflpha- 

f - Ha),  and  fome  other  woods.  On  his  march  he 

Ex  loUs  ofwas  'n^orme^  that  l^,e  Marfi  were  celebrating  a  fe- 
Gcrmani-0  ft,val  with  great  mirth  and  jollity.  Upon  this  he 
cus.  advanced  with  fuch  expedition,  that  he  furprifed  them 

in  the  midft  of  their  debauch  ;  and  giving  his  army  full 
liberty  to  make  what  havock  they  pleafed,  a  terrible 
maflacre  enfued,  and  the  country  was  deftroyed  with 
fire  and  fword  for  50  miles  round,  without  the  lofs  of 
a  fingle  man  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.— This  gene¬ 
ral  maflacre  roufed  the  Brufteri,  the  Tubantes,  and 
the  Ufipetes ;  who,  befetting  the  pafles  through  which 
the  Roman  army  was  to  return,  fell  upon  their  rear, 
and  put  them  into  fome  diforder  ;  but  the  Romans 
foon  recovered  themfelves,  and  defeated  the  Germans 
with  confiderable  lofs. 

The  following  year,  (A.  D.  16),  Germanicus  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  fome  inteftine  broils  wljieh  hap¬ 
pened  among  the  Catti,  entered  their  country, 
where  he  put  great  numbers  to  the  fword.  Moft 
of  their  youth,  however,  efcaped  by  fwiming  over 
the  Adrana,  now  the  Eder ,  and  attempted  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Romans  from  laying  a  bridge  over  that  ri¬ 
ver  :  but  being  difappointed  in  this,  fome  of  them 
fubmitted  to  Germanicus,  while  the  greater  part,  aban¬ 
doning  their  villages,  took  refuge  in  the  woods;  fothat 
the  Romans,  without  oppofition,  fet  fire  to  all  their 
villages,  towns,  &c.  and  having  laid  their  capital  in 
allies,  began  their  march  back  to  the  Rhine. 

Germanicus  had  fcarce  reached  his  camp,  when  he 
received  a  meflage  from  Segeftes,  a  German  prince, 
in  the  intereft  of  the  Romans,  acquainting  him  that 
he  was  befieged  in  his  camp  by  Arminius.  On  this 
advice,  he  inflantly  marched  againft  the  befiegers;  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  them ;  and  took  a  great  number  of 
prifoners,  amoog  whom  was  Thufneldis,  the  wife 
of  Arminius,  and  daughter  of  Segeftes,  whom  the 
former  had  carried  off,  and  married  againft  her  father’s 
will.  Arminius  then,  more  enraged  than  ever,  for 
the  lofs  of  his  wife,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  ftirred 
up  all  the  neighbouring  nations  againft  the  Romans. 
Germanicus,  however,  without  being  difmayed  by 
fuch  a  formidable  confederacy,  prepared  himfelf  toop- 
ofe  the  enemy  with  vigour :  but,  that  he  might-  not 
e  obliged  to  engage  fuch  numerous  forces  at  once, 
he  detached  his  Lieutenant  Cascina,  at  the  head  of  40 
cohorts,  into  the  territories  of  the  Brufleri ;  while  his 
cavalry,  under  the  command  of  Pedo,  entered  the 
country  of  the  Frifii.  As  for  Germanicus  himfelf,  he 
embarked  the  remainder  of  his  army,  confifting  of 
four  legions,  on  a  neighbouring  lake;  and  tranfported 
them  by  rivers  and  canals  to  the  place  appointed  on 
the  river  Ems,  where  the  three  bodies  met.  In  their 
march  they  found  the  faid  remains  of  the  legions  con¬ 
duced  by  Varus,  which  they  buried  with  all  the  cere¬ 
mony  their  circumftances  could  admit.  After  this 
they  advanced  againft  Arminius,  who  retired  and  poll¬ 
ed  himfelf  advantageoufly  clofe  to  a  wood.  The  Ro¬ 
man  general  followed  him;  and  coming  up  with  him, 
ordered  his  cavalry  to  advance  and  attack  the  enemy. 
Arminius,  at  their  firll  approach,  pretended  to  fly  ; 
but  fuddenly  wheeled  about,  and  giving  the  fignal  to  a 
body  of  troops,  whom  he  had  concealed  in  the  wood, 
to  rulh  out,  obliged  the  cavalry  to  give  ground.  The 
cohorts  then  advanced  totheir  relief;  but -they  too  were 


put  into  diforder,  and  would  have  been  puflied  into  3  Gmtiany. 
morafs,  had  not  Germanicus  himftlf  advanced  with  ”  * 

the  reft  of  the  cavalry  to  their  relief.  Arminius  did 
not  think  it  prudent  to  engage  thefe  frelh  troops,  but 
retired  in  good  order;  upon  which  Germanicus  alfo 
retired  towards  the  Ems.  Here  he  embarked  with 
four  legions,  ordered  Caecir.a  to  reconduft  the  other 
four  by  land,  and  fent  the  cavalry  to  the  fea-fide,  with 
orders  to  march  along  the  Ihore  to  the  Rhine.  Though 
Csecina  was  to  return  by  roads  well  known,  yet  Ger¬ 
manicus  advifed  him  to  pafs,  with  all  pofiible  fpeed,  a 
caufeway,  called  the  long  bridges,  which  led  acrofs  vaft 
marlhes,  furrounded  on  all  lides  with  woods  and  hills 
that  gently  rofe  from  the  plain. 

Arminius,  however,  having  got  notice  of  Caecina's 
march,  arrived  at  the  long  bridges  before  Caecina,  and 
filled  the  woods  with  his  men,  who,  on  the  approach 
of  the  Romans,  rufhed  but,  and  attacked  them  with 
great  fury.  The  legions,  not  able  to  manage  their 
arms  in  the  deep  waters  and  flippery  ground,  were  ob¬ 
liged  to  yield;  and  would  in  all  probability  have  been 
entirely  defeated,  had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the 
combat.  The  Germans,  encouraged  by  their  fuc- 
cefs,  inftead  of  refreihing  themfelves  with  fleep,  fpent 
the  whole  night  fn  diverting  the  courfesof  the  fpringa 
which  rofe  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  ;  fo  that, 
before  day,  the  camp  which  the  Romans  had  begun 
was  laid  under  water,  and  their  works  were  overturned. 

Caicina  was  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  what  to  do  ;  but 
at  laft  refolved  to  attack  the  enemy  by  day  break,  and, 
having  driven  them  to  their  woods,  to  keep  them 
there  in  a  manner  befieged,  till  the  baggage  and  wound¬ 
ed  men  Ihould  pafs  the  caufeway,  and  get  out  of  the 
enemy’s  reach.  But  when  his  army  was  drawn  up,  the 
legions  polled  on  the  wings,  feized  with  a  bidden  pa¬ 
nic,  deferted  their  ftations,  and  occupied  a  field  beyond 
the  marfhes.  Caecina  thought  it  advifable  to  follow 
them;  but  the  baggage  ftuck  in  the  mire,  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  crofs  the  marlhes,  which  greatly  embaraf- 
fed  the  foldiers.  Arminius  perceiving  this,  laid  hold 
of  the  opportunity  to  begin  the  attack  ;  and  crying 
out,  “  This  is  a  fecond  Varus,  the  fame  fate  attends 
him  and  his  legions,”  fell  on  the  Romans  with  inex- 
preflible  fury.  As  he  had  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
chiefly  at  the  horfes,  great  numbers  of  them  were 
killed;  and  the  ground  becoming  flippery  with  their 
blood  and  the  flfme  of  the  marlh,  the  rell  either  fell 
or  threw  their  riders,  'and,  galloping  through  the  ranks, 
put  them  in  diforder.  Caecina  diftinguilhed  himfelf 
in  a  very  eminent  manner;  but  his  horfe  being  killed, 
he  would  have  been  taken  prifoner,  had  not  the  firit 
legion  refcued  him.  The  greedinefs  of  the  enemy, 
however,  faved  the  Romans  from  utter  deftrufition  ; 
for  juft  as  the  legions  were  quite  fpent,  and  on  the 
point  of  yielding,  the  barbarians  on  a  hidden  abandoned 
them  in  order  to  feize  their  baggage.  During  this  re- 
fpite,  the  Romans  ftruggled  out  of  the  marlh,  and  ha- 
ving  gained  the  dry  fields,  formed  a  camp  with  all  pof¬ 
iible  fpeed,  and  fortified  it  in  the  bell  mannerthey  could. 

The  Germans  having  loft  the  opportunity  of  de¬ 
ft  roying  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  ^dvide  of  Ar¬ 
minius,  attacked  their  camp  ne'xt;  morning,  but  were 
repul  fed  with  great  flaughter  ;  after  which  tliey  gave 
Caecina  no  more  moleftation  till  he  reached  the  banka 
of  the  Rhine.'  Germanicus,  in  the  mean’ timesharing 
J8  U  2  conveyed 
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Germany.  conveyed  the  legions  he  had  with  him  down  the  river 
Em3  into  the  ocean,  in  order  to  return  by  fea  to  the 
river  Rhine,  and  finding  that  his  veffels  were  overload¬ 
ed,  delivered  the  fecond  and  fourteenth  legions  to  Pu¬ 
blius  Vitellius,  defiring  him  to  conduft  them  by  lantL. 
But  this  march  proved  fatal  to  great  numbers  of  them 
who  were  either  buried  in  the  quickfands,  or  (wallow¬ 
ed  up  by  the  overflowing  of  the  tide;  to  which  they 
were  as  yet  utter  ftrangers.  Thofe  who  efcaped,  loft 
their  arms,  utenfils,  and  provifions  ;  and  puffed  a  me¬ 
lancholy  night  upon  an  eminence,  which  they  had 
gained  by  wading  up  to  the  chin.  The  next  morning 
the  land  returned  with  the  tide  of  ebb ;  when  Vitel- 
lius,  by  an  hally  march,  reached  the  river  Ufingis, 
by  fome  thought  to  be  the  Hoerenfter,  on  which  the 
city  of  Groningen  ftands.  There  Germanicus,  who  had 
reached  that  river  with  his  fleet,  took  the  legions  a- 
gain  on  board,  and  conveyed  them  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhine,  whence  they  all  returned  to  Cologne,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  reported  they  were  totally  loft. 

This  expedition,  however,  coft  the  Romans  very 
dear,  and  procured  very  few  advantages.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  men  had  perifhed y,  and  by  far  the  greateft  part 
of  thofe  who  had  efcaped  fo  many  dangers  returned 
without  arms,  utenfils,  horfes,  &c.  half  naked,  lamed. 
His  (econd  and  nnht  for  fervice.  The  next  year,  however,  Ger- 
txpedition.  manicus,  bent  on  the  entire  reduftion  of  Germany, 
made  vaft  preparations  for  another  expedition.  Ha¬ 
ving  confidercd  the  various  accidents  that  had  befallen 
him  during  the  war,  he  found  that  the  Germans  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  their  fafety  to  their  woods  and 
marfties,  their  (hurt  fummers  and  long  winters ;  and 
that  his  troops  fuffered  more  from  their  long  and- te¬ 
dious  marches  than  from  the  enemy.  For  this  reafon. 
he  refolved  to  enter  the  country  by  fea,  hoping  by' 
that  means  to  begin  the  campaign  earlier,  andfurprife 
the  enemy.  Haying,  therefore  built  with  great  dif- 
p3tch,  during  the  winter*  1000  veffels  of  different  forts, 
he  ordered  them  early  in-  the  fpring  (A.  D.  16)  to 
fall  down  the  Rhine,  and  appointed  the  ifland  of  the 
Batavians  for  the  general  rendezvous  of  his  forces. 
When  the  fleet  was  failing,  he  detached  Silius  one  of 
his  lieutenants,  with  orders  to  make  a  fudden  irrup¬ 
tion  into  the  country  of  the  Catti ;  and,  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  he  himfelf,  upon  receiving  intelligence  that  a 
Roiqan  fort  on  the  Luppias  was  befieged,  haftened 
with  fix  legions  to  its  relief.  Silius  was  prevented,  by 
fudden  rains,  from  doing  more  than  taking  fome  fmall. 
booty,  with  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Arpen  king 
of  the  Catti  5  neither  did  thofe  who  befieged  the  fort 
wait  the  arrival  of  Germanicus.,  In  the  mean  time, 
the  fleet  arriving  at  the  ifland  of  the  Batavians,  the 
provifions  and  warlike  engines  were  put  on  board  and 
lent  forward  (hips  were  afiigned  to  the  legions  and 
allies;  and  the  whole  army  being  embarked,  the  fleet 
entered,  the  canal  formerly  cut  by  Drufus,  and  from 
his  name  called  Foffa  Drujtana.  Hence  fye  failed  pro- 
fperoufly  to  the  mouth  of  the  Ems ;  where,  having 
landed  his  troops,  he  marched  dire&ly  to  the  Wefer, 
where  he,  found  Arminius  encamped  on  the  oppofite 
bank,  and-  determined  to  difpute  his  paffage.  The 
next,  day  Arminius.  drew  out  his  troops  in  order  of 
battle  :  but  Germanicus,  riot  thinking  it  adv,ifable  to 
attack  them,  ordered  the  horfe  to  ford  over  under  the 
command  of.  bis,  lieutenants  Stertinius  and  Emilius 


who,  to  divide  the  enemy’s  forces,  crofftd  the  river  in  Germany, 
two  different  places.  At  the  fame  time  Cariovalda,  — — — — 
the  leader  of  the  Batavian  auxiliaries,  croffed  the  river 
where  it  was  moil  rapid  :  but,  being  drawn  into  an 
ambufeade,  he  was  killed,  together  with  inoft  of  the 
Batavian  nobility;  and  the  reft  would  have  been  totally- 
cut  off,  had  not  Stertinius  and  Emilius  haftened  to. 
their  afiiftance.  Germanicus  in,  the  mean  time  palled 
the  river  without  moleftation.  A  battle  foon  after 
epfued ;  in  which  the  Germans  were  defeated  with  fo 
great  a  {laughter  that  the  ground  was  covered  wide 
arms  and  dead  bodies  for  more  than  ten  miles  round  ; 
and  among  the  fpoils  taken  on  this  occafion,  were, 
found,  as  formerly,  the  chains  with  which  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  hoped  to  bind  their  captives. 

In  memory  of  this  fignal  viftory  Germanicus  raifed. 
a  mounty  upon  which  he  placed  as  trophies  the  arms  of 
the  enemy,  and  inferrbed  underneatli  the  names  of  the 
conquered  nations.  This  fo  provoked  the  Germans, 
though  already  vanquilhed  and  determined  to  abandon 
their  country,  that  they  attacked  the  Roman  army 
unexpe&ediy  on  its  march,  and  put  them  into  fome 
diforder.  Being  repulfed,  they  encamped  between  a 
river  and  a  large  fore  ft  furrounded  by  a  marlh  except 
on  one  fide,  where  it  was  inclofed  by  a  broad  rampart 
formerly  raifed  by  the  Angrivarii  as  a  barrier  between 
them  and  the  Cherufci,  Here  another  battle  enfued ; 
in  w'hich  the  Germans  behaved  with  great  bravery,, 
but  in  the  end  were  defeated  with  great  flaughter. 

After  this  fecond  defeat,  the  Angrivarii  fubmitted, 
and  were  taken  under  the  proteftion  of  the  Romans, 
and  Germanicus  put  an  end  to  the  campaign.  Some 
of  the  legions  he  Cent  to  their  winter-quarters  by  land, 
while  he  himfelf  embarked  with  the  reft  on  the  river 
Eras,  in  order  to  return  by  fea.  The  ocean  proved.  j.j;s  fl*et 
at  firft  very  calm,  and  the  wind  favourable  :  but  all  of  difperledby 
a  fudden  a  ftorm  arifing,  the  fleet,  confiding  of  iooaaftorm. 
veffels,  was  difperfed :  fome  of  them  were  fwallowed  up 
by  the  waves  ;  others  were  dallied  in  pieces  againft.  the 
socks,  or  driven  upon  remote  and  unhofpi table  i Hands, 
where  the  men  either  perilhed  by  famine,  or  lived  up¬ 
on  the  flelh  of  the  dead  horfes  with  which  the  lhorea 
foon  appeared  ftrewed ;  for,  in  order  to  lighten  their 
veffels,  and  difengage  them  from  the  Ihoals,  they  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  overboard  their  horfes  and 
beafts  of  burden,  nay,  even  their  arms  and  baggage.. 

Moft  of  the  men,  however,  were  faved,  and  even  great 
part  of  the  fleet  recovered.  Some  of  them  were  dri¬ 
ven  upon  the  coaft  of  Britain  ;  but  the  petty  kings  who 
reigned  there,  generoufly  fent  them  back. 

On  the  news  of  this  misfortune,  the  Catti,  taking 
new  courage,  ran  to  arms ;  but  Caius  Silius  being  de¬ 
tached  againft  them  with  30,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,. 
kept  them  in  awe.  Germanicus  himfelf,  at  the  head 
of  a  numerous*  body,  made  a  fudden  irruption  into  the 
territories  of  the  Marfi,  where  he  recovered  one  of 
Varus’s  eagles,  and  having  laid  wafte  the  country,  he 
returned  to  the  frontiers  of  Germany,  and  put  }iis  troops 
into  winter-quarters  ;  whence  he  was  foon  recalled  by 
Tiberius,  and  never  fuffered  to  return  into  Germany 
again. 

After  the  departure  of  Germanidus,  the  moire  nor¬ 
thern  nations  of  Germany  were  no  more  molefted  by 
the  Romans.  Arminius  carried  On  a  long  and  fuc- 
eefsful  war  with.  Marobeduus  king  of  the  Marcom- 
manni. 
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Germary.  manni,  whom  he  at  laft  expelled,  and  forced'  to  apply 
—  to  the  Romans  for  afMance  ;  but,  excepting  Ger- 
manicus,  it  feems  they  had  at  this  time  no  other  ge¬ 
neral  capable  of  oppofing  Arminius,  fo  that  Marobo- 
ij  duus  was  never  reftored.  After  the  final  departure  of 
ifliDsath  of  the  Romans,  however.  Arm-ini  us  having  attempted  to 
■Aimimus.  enqave  h|s  country,  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his  own 
kindred.  The  Germans  held  his  memory  in  great 

(veneration  ;  and  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  in  his  time 
they  ft  ill  celebrated  him  in  their  fongs. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurs  in  the  htftory  of  Ger¬ 
many  from  this  time  till  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Clau¬ 
dius.  A  war  indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  earried  on 
by  Lucius  Domitius,  father  to  the  emperor  Neroi 
But  of  his  exploits  we  know  nothing  more  than  that 
he  penetrated  beyond  the  river  Elbe,  and  led  his  army 
farther  into  the  country  than  any  of  the  Romans  had 
ever  done.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius,  however,  the 
German  territories  were  invaded  by  Cn.  Domitius 
Corbulo,  one  of  the  greateft  generals  of  his  age.  But 
when  he  was  on  the  point  of  forcing  them  to  fubmit 
to  the  Roman  yoke,  he  was  recalled  by  Claudius, 
who  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  he  had  acquired. 

In  the  reign  of  Vefpafian,  a  terrible  revolt  happened 
among  the  Batavians  and  thofe  German  nations  who 
had  fubmitted  to  the  Romans,  a  particular  account  of 
which  is  given  under  the  article  Rome.  The  revolters 
iff  were  with  difficulty  fubdued  ;  but,  in  the  reign,  of 
The  Dad-  Domitian,  the  Dacians  invaded  the  empire,  and  proved 
the  Romde  *  niore  terrible  enemy  than  any  of  the  other  German 
empire^*"  nations  had  been.  After  feveral  defeats,  the  emperor 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  confent  to  pay  an  annual  tri¬ 
bute  to  Decebalus.  king  of  the  Dacians;  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  the  time  of  Trajan.  But  this  warlike  prince 
refufed  to  pay  tribute  ;  alleging,  when  it  was-  de¬ 
manded  of  him,  that  “  he  had  never  been  conquered 
by  Decebalus.’’  Upon  this  the  Dacians  palled  the 
Danube,  and  began  tt*  commit  hoftilities  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  territories.  Trajan,  glad  of  this  opportunity  to 
humble  an  enemy  whom  he  began  to  fear,  drew  toge¬ 
ther  a  mighty  army,  and  marched  with  the  utmoll 
expedition  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube.  As  Dece¬ 
balus  was  not  apprifed  of  bis  arrival,  the  emperor 
paffed  the  river  without  oppofition,  and  entering  Da¬ 
cia,  laid  watte  the  country  with  fire  and  fword.  At 
laft  he  was  met  by  Decebalus  with  a  numerous  army. 
A  bloody  engagement  enfued,  in  which  the  Dacians 
were  defeated  ;  tho’  the  vi&ory  coft  the  Romans  dear  s 
the  wounded  were  fo  numerous,  that  they  wanted 
linen  to  bind  up  their  wounds  ;  and  to  fopply  the 
defeat,  the  emperor  generoufly  devoted  his  own  ward¬ 
robe.  After  the  victory,  he  purfoed  Decebalus  from 
piece  to  place,  and  at  laft  obliged  him  to  .confent  to  a. 
peace  on  the  following,  terms.  1.  That  he  Ihould. 
furrender  the:  territories  which  he  had  umjuftly  taken 
from  t lie  neighbouring  nations.  2.  That  lie  Ihould 
deliver  up  his  arms,  his  warlike  engines,  with  the  ar¬ 
tificers-  who  made  them,  and  all  the  Roman  defcrters, 
3.  That,  for  the  future,  lie  Ihould  entertain  no  de-- 
ferters,  nor  take  into  his  ferviee  the  natives  of  any 
country  fubjeft  to  Rome.  4.  That  lie  Ihould  dif- 
mantle  all  his  fortreftes,  caftles,  and  ftrong-holds  ; 
and  laftly,  that  he  Ihould  have  the  fame  friends  and 
foes  with  the  people  of  Rome. 

Willi  thefe  hard  terms  Decebalus  was  obliged  to 


comply,  though  fore  again!!  his  will  p  and  being  in>  Germany, 
troduced  to  Trajan,  threw  himfelf  on  the  ground  bf- 
fore  him,  acknowledging  himfelf  his  vallal-:  after 
which  the  latter,  having  commanded  him  to  fend  de¬ 
puties  to  the  fenate  for  the  ratification  of  the  peace, 
returned  to  Rome. 

This  peace  was  of  no  long  duration.  Four  years 
after,  (A.  D.  105),  Decebalus,  unable  to  five  in  fer- 
vitude  as  he  called  it,  began,  contrary  to  the  late 
treaty,  to  raife  men,  provide  arms,  entertain  deferter% 
fortify  his  caftles,  and  invite  the  neighbouring  nations 
to  join  him  againft  the  Romans  as  a  common  enemy. 

The  Scythians  hearkened  to  his  felicitations;  but  the 
Jazyges,  a  neighbouring  nation,  refilling  to  bear  arms 
againft  Rome,  Decebalus  invaded  their  country.  Here¬ 
upon  Trajan  marched  againft  him  ;  but  the  Dacian, 
finding,  himfelf  unable  to  withftand  him  by  open  force, 
had  recourfe  to  treachery,  and  attempted  to  get  the 
emperor  murdered.  His  defign,  however,  proved 
abortive,  and  Trajan  purfued  his  march  into  Dacia. 

That  his  troops  might  the  more  readily  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  the  Danube,  he  built,  a  bridge  over  that  river  ; 
which  by  the  ancients  is  ftiled  the  moll  magnificent  and 
wonderful  of  all  his  works*.  To  guard  the  bridge,  ’  See  /?>>- 
be  ordered  two  caftles  to  be  built  ;  one  on  this  fide  ^JeBuret 
the  Danube,  and  the  other  on  the  oppofite  fide  ;  and  11  13  * 
all  this  was  accomplilhed  in  the  fpace  of  one  fummer. 

Trajan,  however,  as  the  feafon  was  now  far  advanced, 
did  not  think  it  advifable  to  enter  Dacia  this- year, 
but  contented  himfelf  with  making  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
parations. 

In  the  year  106,  early  in  the  fpring,  Trajan  fet  Thty^are 
out  for  Dacia  ;  and  having  paffed  the  Danube  on  the  fubdued  by 
bridge  he  had  built,  reduced  the  whole  country,  and  Trajan,, 
•would  have  taken  Decebalus  himfelf  had  he  not  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  in  order  to  avoid  falling  into 
the  hands  of  his  enemies.  After  his  death  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Dacia  was  reduced  to-  a  Roman  province  ;  and 
feveral  caftles  were  built  in  it,  and  garrifons  placed  in 
them,  to  keep  the  country  in  awe. 

After  the  death  of  Trajan,  the  Roman  empire  be¬ 
gan  to  decline,  and  the  northern  nations  to  be  daily 
more  and  more  formidable.  The  province  of  Dacia 
indeed  was  held  by  the  Romans  till  the  reign  of  Gal- 
fienus  ;.  but  Adrian,  who  fucceeded  Trajan,  caufed  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  over  the  Danube  to  be  broken 
down,  left  the  barbarians  Ihould  make  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  it,,  and  invade  the  Roman  territories.  In  the 
time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Mareommanni and  Qua-  18 
di  invaded  the  empire,  and  gave  the  emperor  a  terrible  marj?i’'Tnd‘ 
overthrow.  He  continued  the  war,  however,  with  Quadi  for- 
better  fuccefs  afterwards,  and  invaded'  their  country  in  midable  to- 
his  turn i  It  was  during  the  courfe  of  this  war  that tiie  en,Fir«- 
the  Roman  army  is  faici  to  have:  been  faved  from  de- 
Ilru&ion  by  that  miraculous  event  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Christians,.  in  Vol.  III.  p:  1935.  par.  nit. 

In  the  end,  the  Marcommanni  and  Quadi  were,  by" 
repeated  defeats,  brought  to  the  verge  of  deftrudtion ; 
infomuch  that  their  country  would  probably  have  been 
reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  had  not  Marcus  Aure¬ 
lius  been  diverted  from  purfuing  his  conquefts  by  the 
revolt  of  one  of  his  generals.  After  the  death  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  the  Germanic  nations  became  every¬ 
day  more  and  more  formidable  to  the  RomanB.  Far 
from  being  able  to  invade  and  attempt  the  conqueft  o£ 
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Germany,  thefe  northern  countries,  the  Romans  had  the  greateft 
difficulty  to  reprefs  the  incurfions  of  their  inhabitants. 
But  for  a  particular  account  of  their  various  invafions 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  total  deftru&ion  by  them 
Tj)  at  laft,  fee  the  article  Rome. 

Roman  em-  The  immediate  deftroyers  of  the  Roman  empire 
pire  de-  were  the  Heruli ;  who,  under  their  leader  Odoacer,  de* 
ftroyed  by  throned  Auguftulus  the  laft  Roman  emperor,  and  pro- 
t  e  Heruli.  c]a;me(j  Odoacer  king  of  Italy.  The  Heruli  were 
foon  expelled  by  the  Oftrogoths  ;  and  thefe  in  their 
turn  were  fubdued  by  Juftir.ian,  who  re-annexed  Italy  to 
the  eaftern  empire.  But  the  Popes  found  means  to 
obtain  the  temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  jurifdiftion 
over  a  confiderable  part  of  the  country,  while  the 
Lombards  fubdued  the  reft.  Thefe  laft  proved  very 
troublefome  to  the  Popes,  and  at  length  belieged 
Adrian  I.  in  his  capital.  In  this  diftrefs  he  applied 
to  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France;  who  conquered 
both  Italy  and  Germany,  and  was  crowned  emperor  of 
1o  the  weft  in  800.  See  France,  n°  24,  &c. 

Hiftory  of  The  pofterity  of  Charlemagne  inherited  the  empire 
Germany  0f  Germany  until  the  year  880;  at  which  time  thedif- 
timeof  ferent  princes  affumed  their  original  independence,  re- 

Charle-  jetted  the  Carlovinian  line,  and  placed  Arnulph  king 

magne.  of  Bohemia  on  the  throne.  Since  this  time,  Germany 
has  ever  been  confidered  as  an  elective  monarchy. 
Princes  of  different  families,  according  to  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  their  intereft  and  arms,  have  mounted  the 
throne.  Of  thefe  the  moft  corifiderable,  until  the  Au- 
ftrian  line  acquired  the  imperial  power,  were  the  bott¬ 
les  of  Saxony,  Franconia,  and  Swabia.  The  reigns 
of  thefe  emperors  contain  nothing  more  remarkable 
than  the  contefts  between  them  and  the  popes  ;  for  an 
account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Italy.  From  hence, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century,  arofe  the  fac¬ 
tions  of  the  Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  of  which  the  for¬ 
mer  wa6  attached  to  the  popes,  and  the  latter  to  the 
emperor  ;  and  both,  by  their  virulence  and  inveteracy, 
tended  to  difquiet  the  empire  for  feveral  ages.  The 
emperors  too  were  often  at  war  with  the  Infidels  ;  and 
fometimes,  as  happens  in  all  ele&ive  kingdoms,  with 
bne  another,  about  the  fucceffion. 

But  what  moredeferves  our  attention  is  theprogrefs 
of  government  in  Germany,  which  was  in  fome  mea- 
fure  oppofite  to  thatof  the  other  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
When  the  empire,  raifed  by  Charlemagne,  fell  afun- 
tler,  all  the  different  independent  princes  affumed  the 
right  of  election  ;  and  thofe  now  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  eleftors  had  no  peculiar  or  legal  influence  in 
appointing  a  fucceffor  to  the  imperial  throne ;  they 
were  only  the  officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold,  his  fe- 
cretary,  his  fteward,  chaplain,  marfhal,  or  mafter  of 
his  horfe,  &c.  By  degrees,  however,  as  they  lived 
near  the  king’s  perfon,  arid  had,  like  all  other  princes, 
independent  territories  belonging  to  them,  they  in¬ 
creased  their  influence  and  authority  ;  and  in  the  reign 
of  Otho  III.  984,  acquired  the  foie  right  of  elefting 
the  emperor.  Thus,  while  in  the  other  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  the  dignity  of  the  great  lords,  who  were  all 
originally  allodial  or  independent  barons,  was  dimi- 
nifhed  by  the  power  of  the  king,  as  in  France,  and  by 
the  influence  of  the  people,  as  in  Great  Britain  ;  in 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  power  of  the  elec¬ 
tors  was  raifed  upon  the  ruins  of  the  emperor’s  fupre- 
aiacy,and  of  the  people’s  jurifdi&ion.  In  1440,  Fre¬ 


deric  III.  duke  of  Auftria,  was  ele&ed  emperor,  and  Germany, 
the  imperial  dignity  continued. in  the  male  line  of  that  ’ 

family  for  300  years.  His  fucceffor  Maximilian  mar¬ 
ried  the  heirefs  of  Charles  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  where¬ 
by  Burgundy,  and  the  17  provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  were  annexed  to  the  lioufe  of  Auftria.  Charles  V. 
grandfon  of  Maximilian,  and  heir  to  the  kingdom  of 
Spain,  was  ele£fed  emperor  in  the  year  1519.  Under 
him  Mexico  and  Peru  were  conquered  by  the  Spa¬ 
niards  ;  and  in  his  reign  happened  the  Reformation 
in  feveral  partsof  Germany,  which,  however,  was  not 
confirmed  by  public  authority  till  the  year  1648,  by 
the  treaty  of  Wcftphalia,  and  in  the  reign  of  Ferdi¬ 
nand  III.  The  reign  of  Charles  V.  was  continually 
difturbed  by  his  wars  with  the  German  princes  and  the 
French  king  Francis  I.  Though  fuccefsful  in  thebe- 
ginning  of  his  reign,  his  good  fortune,  towards  the 
cOnclufion  of  it,  began  to  forfake  him  ;  which,  with 
other  reafons,  occafioned  his  abdication  of  the  crown  *.  *  See 
His  brother  Ferdinand  1.  who  in  1558  fucceeded  ^arIes  ^ 
to  the  throne,  proved  a  moderate  prince  with  regard 
to  religion.  He  had  the  addrefs  to  get  his  fon  Maxi¬ 
milian  declared  king  of  the  Romans  in  his  own  life¬ 
time,  and  died  in  1564.  By  his  laft  will  he  ordered, 
that  if  either  his  own  male  iffue,  or  that  of  his  brother 
Charles,  fliould  fail,  his  Auftrian  eftates  (hould  revert 
to  his  fecond  daughter  Anne,  wife  to  the  ele&or  of 
Bavaria,  and  her  iffue.  We  mention  this  dellination, 
as  it  gave  rife  to  the  late  oppofition  made  by  the  lioufe 
of  Bavaria  to  the  pragmatic  fan&ion,  in  favour’ of  the 
empref6  queen  of  Hungary,  on  the  death  of  her  father 
Charles  VI.  The  reign  of  Maximilian  II.  was  difturb¬ 
ed  with  interna]  commotions,  and  an  invafion  from  the 
Turks;  but  he  died  in  peace,  in  1576.  He  was  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  fon  Rodolph  ;  who  was  involved  in  wars 
with  the  Hungarians,  and  in  differences  with  his  bro¬ 
ther  Matthias,  to  whom  he  ceded  Hungary  and  Au¬ 
ftria  in  his  lifetime.  He  was  fucceeded  in  the  empire 
by  Matthias ;  under  whom  the  reformers,  who  went 
under  the  names  of  Lutherans  and  CalvinUls,  were  fo 
much  divided  among  themfelves,  as  to  threaten  the 
empire  with  a  civil  war.  The  ambition  of  Matthias 
at  laft  tended  to  reconcile  them  5  but  the  Bohemians 
revolted,  and  threw  the  imperial  commiffaries  out  of 
a  window  at  Prague.  This  gave  rife  to  a  ruinous 
war,  which  lafted  30  years.  Matthias  thought  to  have 
exterminated  both  parties  5  but  they  formed  a  confede¬ 
racy,  called  the  Evangelic  League,  which  was  coun¬ 
terbalanced  by  a  Catholic  league. 

Matthias  dying  in  1618,  was  fucceeded  by  his  con- 
fin  Ferdinand  II. ;  but  the  Bohemians  offered  their 
crown  to  Frederic  the  eleftor  Palatine,  the  moft  pow¬ 
erful  Proteftant  prince  in  Germany,  and  fon-in-law  to 
his  Britannic  majefty  James  I.  That  prince  was  in¬ 
cautious  enough  to  accept  of  the  crown :  but  he  loft  it, 
by  being  entirely  defeated  by  the  duke  of  Bavaria  and 
the  imperial  generals  at  the  battle  of  Prague ;  and  he 
was  even  deprived  of  his  ele&orate,  the  beft  part  of 
which  was  given  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  Prote¬ 
ftant  princes  of  Germany,  however,  had  among  them 
at  this  tim6  many  able  commanders,  who  were  at  the 
head  of  armies,  and  continued  the  war  with  wonderful 
obftinacy  :  among  them  were  the  margrave  of  Baden 
Durlach,  Chriftian  duke  of  BrUnfwic,  and  count 
Mansfield;  the  laft  was. one  of  the  belt  generals  of  the 
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rmany,  age.  Chriftiern  IV.  king  of  Denmark  declared  /or 
——  them  ;  and  Richlieu,  the  French  minifter,  was  not 
fond  of  feeing  the  lioufe  of  Auftria  aggrandized.  The 
emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  excellent  generals  ; 
and  Chriltiern,  having  put  liimfelf  at  the  head  of  the 
evangelic  league,  was  defeated  by  Tilly,  an  imperia¬ 
ls  of  great  reputation  in  war.  Ferdinand  made  fo 
moderate  a  ufe  of  his  advantages  obtained  over  the  Pro- 
teftants,  that  they  formed  a  frefh  confederacy  at  Leip- 
fic,  of  which  the  celebrated  Guftavus  Adolphus  king 
of  Sweden  was  the  head.  An*  account  of  his  glori¬ 
ous  victories  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden.  At 
laft  he  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  in  1632. 
But  the  Proteftant  caufe  did  not  die  with  him.  He 
had  brought  up  a  fet  of  heroes,  fuch  as  the  duke  of 
Saxe  Weimar,  Torftenfon,  Banier,  and  others,  who 
fhook  the  Aultrian  power  ;  till,  under  the  mediation  of 
Sweden,  a  general  peace  was  concluded  among  all 
the  belligerant  powers,  at  Munfter,  in  the  year  1648  ; 
which  forms  the  bafts  of  the  prefeut  political  fyftem  of 
Europe. 

Ferdinand  II.  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Ferdi¬ 
nand  til.  This  prince  died  in  1657 ;  and  was  fucceeded 
the  emperor  Leopold,  a  fevere,  nnamiable,  and  not 
very  fortunate  prince.  He  had  two  great  powers  to 
contend  with,  France  on  the  one  tide,  and  the  Turks 
on  the  other ;  and  was  a  lofer  in  his  war  with  both. 
France  took  from  him  Alface,  and  many  other  fron¬ 
tier  places  of  the  empire ;  and  the  Turks  would  have 
taken  Vienna,  had  not  the  fiege  been  raifed  by  John 
Sobiefki  king  of  Poland.  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy 
was  a  young  adventurer  in  arms  about  the  year  1697; 
and  being  one  of  the  imperial  generals,  gave  the  Turks 
the  firft  checks  they  received  in  Hungary.  The  em¬ 
pire,  however,  could  not  have  withftood  the  power  of 
France  }  who  purfued  her  conquefts  with  fuch  rapidi¬ 
ty,  that  the  other  parts  of  Europe  were  alarmed,  and 
a  great  confederacy,  confiding  of  the  Empire,  Great 
Britain,  the  Dutch  under  William  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  the  northern  powers,  was  formed  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  the  French,  and  render  abortive  the  am¬ 
bitious  plan  contrived  by  Lewis  XIV.  for  founding 
an  univerfal  monarchy.  At  la(t,  however,  a  peace 
was  concluded  at  Ryfwick,  in  1697  ;  aud  two  years 
after,  the  Turks  confented  to  a  peace,  which  was 
figned  at'Carlowitz  in  1699.  The  Hungarians,  fecret- 
ly  encouraged  by  the  French,  and  exafperated  by  the 
unfeeling  tyranny  of  Leopold,  were  ftill  in  arms,  un¬ 
der  the  protection  of  the  Porte,  when  that  prince  died 
in  1705. 

He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Jofeph,  who  put  the 
electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  the  ban  of  the  em¬ 
pire  ;  but  being  ill  ferved  by  prince  Lewis  of  Baden, 
general  of  the  empire,  the  French  partly  recovered 
their  affairs,  notwithflanding  their  repeated  defeats. 
The  duke  of  Marlborough  had  not  all  the  fnccefs  he 
expefted  or  deferved.  Jofeph  himfelfwas  fufpeCtedof 
a  defign  to  fubvert  the  Germanic  liberties  ;  and  it  was 
plain  by  his  conduct,  that  be  expeCted  England  fhould 
take  the  labouring  oar  in  the  war,  which  was  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  carried  on  for  his  benefit.  The  Englifh  were 
difgufted  at  his  flownefs  and  felfifhnefs  :  but  he  died  in 
1711,  before  he  had  reduced  the,  Hungarians;  and 
leaving  no  male  iffue,  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  em¬ 
pire  by  his  brother  Charles  VI.  whom  the  allies 


were  endeavouring  to  place  on  the  throne  of  Spain,  in 
oppofition  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandfon  to 
Lewis  XIV. 

When  the  peace  of  Utrecht  took  place  in  1713, 
Charles  at  firft  made  a  fhew  as  if  he  would  continue  the 
war;  but  found  himfelf  unable,  now  that  he  was  for- 
faken  by  the  Englifh.  He  therefore  was  obliged  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France  at  Baden  in  1714,  that 
he  might  attend  the  progrefs  of  the  Turks  in  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  where  they  received  a  total  defeat  from  prince 
Eugene,  at  the  battle  of  Peterwaradin.  They  recei¬ 
ved  another  of  equal  importance  from  the  fame  gene¬ 
ral  in  1717,  before  Belgrade,  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  imperialifts  ;  and  next  year  the  peace  of  Paffaro- 
witz,  between  them  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded. 
Charles  employed  every  minute  of  his  leifure  in  ma¬ 
king  arrangements  for  increafing  and  preferving  his  he¬ 
reditary  dominions  in  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean. 
Happily  for  him,  the  crown  of  Britain  devolved  to  the 
houfe  of  Hanover  ;  an  event  which  gave  him  a  very  de- 
.cifive  weight  in  Europe,  by  the  connexions  between 
George  I.  and  II.  and  the  empire.  Charles  was  fen- 
fible  of  this  ;  and  carried  matters  with  fohigh  a  hand, 
that,  about  the  years  1724  and  1725,3  breach  enfued 
between  him  and  George  I.  and  fo  unfteady  was  the 
fyftem  of  affairs  all  over  Europe  at  that  time,  that  the 
capital  powers  often  changed  their  old  alliances,  and 
concluded  new  ones  contradiXory  to  their  intereft. 
Without  entering  into  particulars,  it  is  fufficient  to 
obferve,  that  the  fafety  of  Hanover,  and  its  aggran¬ 
dizement,  was  the  main  objeX  of  the  Britifh  collrt ;  as 
that  of  the  emperor  was  the  eftablifhment  of  the  prag¬ 
matic  fanXion,  in  favour  of  his  daughter,  the  prefcnt 
emprefs-queen,  he  having  no  male  iffue.  Mutual  con- 
ceflions  upon  thofe  great  points  reftored  a  good  under- 
ftanding  between  George  II.  and  the  emperor  Charles ; 
and  the  eleXor  of  Saxony,  flattered  with  the  view  of 
gaining  the  throne  of  Poland,  relinquifhed  the  great 
claims  he  had  upon  the  Auftvian  fucceffion. 

The  emperor,  after  this,  had  very  bad  fuccefs  in  a 
war  be  entered  into  with  the  Turks,  which  he  had  un¬ 
dertaken  chiefly  to  indemnify  himfelf  for  the  great  fa- 
crifices  he  had  made  in  Italy  to  the  princes  of  the  houfe 
of  Bourbon.  Prince  Eugene  was  then  dead,  and  he 
had  no  general  to  fupply  his  place.  The  fyftem  of 
France,  however,  under  cardinal  Fleury,  happened  an 
that  time  to  be  pacific;  and  fhe  obtained  for  him,  from 
the  Turks,  a  better  peace  than  he  had  reafon  to  ex- 
peX.  Charles,  to  keep  the  German  and  other  powers 
eafy,  had,  before  his  death,  given  his  eldeft  daughter, 
the  prefent  emprefs  queen,  in  marriage  to  the  dnke  of 
Lorrain,  a  prince  who  could  bring  no  accefEon  of  pow¬ 
er  to  the  Auftrian  family. 

Charles  died  in  1740 ;  and  was  no  fooner  in  the 
grave,  than  all  he  had  fo  long  laboured  for  muft  have 
been  overthrown,  had  it  not  been  for  the  firmnefs  of 
George  II.  The  young  king  of  Pruflia  entered  and 
conquered  Silefia,  which  he  faid  had  been  wrongfully 
dilinembered  from  his  family.  The  king  of  Spain  and 
the  eleXor  of  Bavaria  fet  up  claims  direXly  incompa¬ 
tible  with  the  pragmatic  fanXion,  and  in  this  they  were 
joined  by  France;  though  all  thofe  powers  had  folemn- 
Jy  guaranteed  it.  The  imperial  throne,  after  a  confi- 
derable  vacancy,  was  filled  up  by  the  eleXor  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  VII.  in  January 
*742- 
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Germany.  174^.  The'French  poured  their  armies  into  Bohemia, 
where  they  took  Prague  ;  and  the  queen  of  Hungary, 
to  take  off  the  weight  of  Pruffia,  was  forced  to  cede  to 
that  prince  the  moft  valuable  part  of  the  duchy  of  Si- 
lefia  by  a  formal  treaty. 

Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  fufferings,  and  the 
noble  fortitude  with  which  the  bore  them,  touched 
the  hearts  of  the  Hungarians,  into  whofe  arms  the 
threw  herfelf  and  her  little  fon  ;  and  though  they  had 
been  always  remarkable  for  their  difaffection  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria,  they  declared  unanimoufly  in  her 
favour.  Her  generals  drove  the  French  out  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  ;  and  George  II.  at  the  head  of  an  Engliffiand 
Hanoverian  army,  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  in 
1743.  Charles  VII.  was  at  this  time  miferable  on 
the  imperial  throne,  and  would  have  given  the  queen 
of  Hungary  almoft  her  own  terms  ;  but  the  haughtily 
and  impolitically  rejected  all  accommodation,  though 
advifed  to  it  by  his  Britannic  majefty,  her  belt  and 
indeed  only  friend.  This  obftinacy  gave  a  colour  for 
the  king  of  Pruffia  to  invade  Bohemia,  under  pretence 
of  fupporting  the  imperial  dignity :  but  though  he 
took  Prague,  and  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  the 
kingdom,  he  was  not  fupported  by  the  French  ;  upon 
which  he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retired  into 
Silefia.  This  event  confirmed  the  obftinacy  of  the 
queen  of  Hungary  ;  who  came  to  an  accommodation 
with  the  emperor,  that  fhe  might  recover  Silefia. 
Soon  after,  his  imperial  majefty,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1 745,  died  ;  and  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  then 
grand  duke  of  Tufcany,  confort  to  the  queen  of  Hun¬ 
gary,  after  furmounting  fome  difficulties,  was  chofen 
emperor. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  the  allies  againft  the  French  and 
Bavarians  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  the  lofs  of  the 
battle  of  Fontenoy,  retarded  the  operations  of  the 
emprefs-queen  againft  his  Fruffian  majefty.  The  lat¬ 
ter  beat  the  emperor’s  brother,  prince  Charles  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  who  had  before  driven  the  Pruffians  out  of  Bo¬ 
hemia  :  and  the  conduft  of  the  emprefs  queen  was 
fuch,  that  his  Britannic  majefty  thought  proper  to 
guarantee  to  him  the  pofleffion  of  Silefia,  as  ceded  by 
treaty.  Soon  after,  his  Prufiian  majefty  pretended 
that  he  had  difeovered  a  fecret  convention  which  had 
been  entered  into  between  the  emprefs-queen,  the  em¬ 
prefs  of  Ruffia,  and  the  king  of.  Poland  as  eleftor  of 
Saxony,  to  ftrip  him  of  his  dominions,  and  to  divide 
them  among  themfelves.  Upon  this  his  Prufiian 
majefty,  very  fuddealy,  drove  the  king  of  Poland  out 
of  Saxony,  defeated  his  troops,  and  took  pofTelfitm 
of  Drefden  ;  which  he  held  till  a  treaty  was  made  un¬ 
der  the  mediation  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  by  which 
the  king  of  Pruffia  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Lor¬ 
rain,  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  for  emperor.  The 
war,  however,  continued  in  the  Low  Countries,  not 
only  to  the  diadvantage,  but  to  the  diferedit,  of  the 
Auftrians  and  Dutch,  till  it  was  fiuifbed  by  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  April  174S.  By  that  treaty 
Silefia  was  once  more  guaranteed  to  the  king  of  Pruffia. 
It  was  not  long  before  that  monarch’s  jealonfies  were 
renewed  and  verified ;  and  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia’s 
views  falling  in  with  tliofe  of  the  emprefs-queen  and 
the  king  of  Poland,  who  were  unnaturally  fupported 
by  Fiance  in  their  new  fchemes,  a  frefh  war  was 
kindled  in  the  empire.  The  king  of  Pruffia  declared 


againft  the  aJmiffion  of  the  Ruffians  into  Germany,  Germany.;! 
and  his  Britannic  majefty  againft  that  of  the  French. 

Upon  thofe  two  principles  all  former  differences  be¬ 
tween  thefe  monarchs  were  forgotten,  and  the  Britifil 
parliament  agreed  to  pay  an  annual  fubfidy  of  670,000k 
to  his  Prufiian  majefty  during  the  continuance  of  the 
war. 

The  flames  of  war  now  broke  out  in  Germany  with 
greater  fury  and  more  deftru&ive  violence  than  ever. 

The  armies  of  his  Prufiian  majefty,  like  an  irrefiftable 
torrent,  burft  in  Saxony;  totally  defeated  the  imperial 
general  Brown  at  the  battle  of  Lovvofitz  ;  forced  the 
Saxons  to  lay  down  their  arms,  though  almoft  iin- 
pregnably  fortified  at  Pirna;  and  the  eleftor  of  Saxo¬ 
ny  fled  to  his  regal  dominions  in  Poland.  After  this, 
his  Prufiian  majefty  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  ; 
and  the  French  poured,  by  one  quarter,  their  armies, 
as  the  Ruffians  did  by  another,  into  theempire.  The 
conduct  of  his  Prufiian  majefty  on  this  occafion  is  the 
moft  amazing  that  is  to  be  met  with  in  hiftory;  for  a 
particular  account  of  which,  fee  the  article  Prussia* 

At  laft,  however,  the  taking  of  Colberg  by  the 
Ruffians,  and  of  Schweidnitz  by  the  Auftrians,  was 
on  the  point  of  completing  his  rum,  when  hie  moft 
formidable  enemy,  the  emprefs  of  Ruffia,  died,  Ja¬ 
nuary  5.  1762;  George  II.  his  only  ally,  had  died 
on  the  25th  of  Oftober,  1760. 

The  deaths  of  thofe  illuftrious  perfonages  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  great  confequences.  The  Britifil  miniflry 
of  George  III.  fought  to  finifh  the  war  with  honour, 
and  the  new  emperor  of  Ruffia  recalled  his  armies. 

His  Prufiian  majefty  was,  notwithftanding,  fo  very 
much  reduced  by  his  Ioffes,  that  the  emprefs-queen, 
probably,  would  have  completed  his  deftruftion,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  wife  backwardnefs  of  other  Ger¬ 
man  princes,  not  to  annihilate  the  honfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg.  At  firft  the  emprefs-queen  rejected  all  terms 
propofed  to  her,  and  ordered  30,000  men  to  be  added 
to  her  armies.  The  vifible  backwardnefs  of  her  ge¬ 
nerals  to  execute  her  orders,  and  new  fucceffes  ob¬ 
tained  by  his  Prufiian  majefty,  at  laft  prevailed  on  her 
to  agree  to  an  armiftice,  which  was  foon  followed  by 
the  treaty  of  Hubertfburg,  which  fecured  to  his  Pruf- 
fian  majefty  the  pofleffion  of  Silefia.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  her  hufband,  in  1765,  her  fon  Jo- 
feph,  who  had  been  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  in 
1764,  fuceeeded  him  in  the  empire. 

At  prefent,  Germany  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Baltic  Sea,  Denmark,  and  the  German  Ocean ; 
on  the  eaft  by  Pruffia, Hungary,  and  Poland ;  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  Low  Countries,  Lorraine,  and  Franche 
Compte :  fo  that  it  now  comprehends  the  Palatinates  of 
Cologn,  Triers,  and  Liege,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  Gauls;  and  is  difmembered  of  Friefland,  Gro¬ 
ningen,  and  Overyffel,  which  are  now  incorporated 
with  the  Low  Countries.  Jf 

Since  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great,  this  country  situation,  i 
has  been  divided  into  High  and  Low  Germany.  The  extent,  &c. 
firft  comprehends  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Fran- of  Germa- 
conia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Auftria, 

Carinthia,  Carniola,  Stiria,  theSwifs,  and  the  Grifons. 

The  provinces  of  Low  Germany  are,  the  Low  Coun¬ 
try  of  the  Rhine,  Triers,  Cologne,  Mentz,  Weftphah’3, 

Heffe,  Brunfwic,  Mifnia,  Lufatia,  High  Saxony  upon 
the  Elbe,  LoAv  Saxony  upon  the  Elbe,  Mecklenburg, 

Lu- 
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Germany.  Lunenbufg,  Brandenburg,  and  Pomerania.  For  a 
!  particular  defcription  of  all  thefe,  fee  the  articles  as 

they  occur  in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 

Con  ft  it  u  "^e  emP're»  as  we  ^ave  already  obferved,  is  eledlive  ; 

lion  of" the  an<^  ^3WS  re(lu're  no  other  qualifications  in  a  can- 
empire.  didate,  but  that  he  be  jujlus,  bonus ,  et  utilis ,  without 
any  limitation  in  regard  to  religion,  nation,  fiate,  or 
age.  But  as  the  Popifli  eledlors  are  more  in  number 
than  the  Protellant,  a  Roman-catholic  prince  is  always 
chofen.  The  eledlion  is  at  Franckfort  on  the  Maine, 
within  three  months  after  the  former  emperor’s  death. 
The  electors  appear  either  in  perfon  or  by  their  en¬ 
voys;  and  if  an  elector  abfent  himfelf,  the  eledlion, 
notwithltanding,  is  valid.  Before  the  day  of  eledlion, 
all  foreigners  are  ordered  to  depart  the  town.  Who¬ 
ever  has  more  than  half  the  voices  of  the  college  for 
him,  is  eledled ;  and  an  eledlor  may  even  give  his 
vote  for  himfelf.  When  the  eledlion  is  over,  the  per¬ 
fon  eledled,  or  his  plenipotentiary,  muft  immediately 
fubferibe  and  fwear  to  the  capitulation  of  eledlion : 
but  if  the  perfon  eledled  is  not  prefent  in  perfon,  he 
muft  fwear  to  it  himfelf  before  he  is  crowned,  and  be¬ 
fore  he  can  take  upon  him  the  government ;  which, 
till  then,  belongs  to  the  vicars  of  the  empire.  His 
coronation,  for  which  he  appoints  a  day  himfelf,  is 
always  performed  in  the  place  where  he  was  eledled  ; 
though  both  eledlion  and  coronation  ought  to  be  in 
the  city  of  Aix-la-Chapellei  He  then  takes  a  general 
oath  of  a  ruler,  and,  among  other  things,  promifes  all 
due  veneration  to  the  Pope  and  church.  The  emperors 
ufed  formerly  to  be  crowned  by  the  Popes,  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  V.  but  from  that  time  the  papal  co¬ 
ronation  has  been  difpenfed  with.  However,  immedi¬ 
ately  upon  his  entering  upon  the  government,  he  tefti- 
fies  his  veneration  for  the  Pope  by  an  embaffy.  The 
title  of  the  emperor  runs  thus:  “N.  by  the  grace  of 
God,  eledled  Roman  emperor  ( imperator ),  at  all 
times  augmenter  of  the  empire  (fetnper  j4uguftus), 
in  or  qf  Germany  king.”  Then  follow  the  titles  of 
the  hereditary  imperial  dominions.  The  ftates  of  the 
empire  give  the  emperor  the  title  of  “  Mott  illuftrious, 
moil  powerful,  and  moft  invincible  Roman  emperor;” 
the  laft  of  which  is  omitted  by  the  eledlors.  The 
e.mperor  is  looked  upon  by  all  other  crowned  heads 
and  ftates  in  Europe  as  the  firft  European  potentate, 
and  as  filch  precedence  is  given  him  and  his  ambafla- 
13  dors.  He  is  the  fupreme  head  of  the  German  em¬ 
powers  of  pjre  .  but  his  power  in  the  adminiftration  thereof  is 
ror.  CmiC"  very  limited.  With  refpedl  to  ecclefiaftical  matters, 
his  prerogative  confifts  principally  in  the  right  of  the 
firft  petition  (jus  primari  arum  precum);  by  virtue  of 
which,  in  all  foundations  and  cloifters  of  the  empire, 
he  may,  once  during  his  adminiftration,  confer  a  be¬ 
nefice  on  any  perfon  qualified  for  it  by  the  ftatutes; 
and  in  that  of  a  panis  brief  to  each  foundation  or 
cjoiffer  in  the  empire,  by  virtue  of  which,  fuch  foun-; 
dation  is  obliged  to  admit  into  it  the  perfon  who  has 
obtained  the  emperor’s  brief,  and  there  provide  him, 
during  life,  with  meat,  drink,  cloaths,  and  other  ne- 
ceffaries.  With  refpedl  to  temporal  matters,  he  can 
create  princes,  dukes,  marquiffes,  counts,  barons, 
knights,  & c.  raife  countries  and  territories  to  a  higher 
rank  ;  bellow  arms,  and  grant  letters  of  refpite  and 
protection,  fecuring  a  debtor  againft  his  creditor; 
eftablilh  univerfitirs,  fairs,  and  markets;  empower  any 
Vol.  V. 


perfon  to  adopt  another,  and  to  affume  a  title  from  Germany, 
his  eftate ;  eredl  any  place  into  a  fandluary;  confer 
majority  on  minors  ;  legitimate  children  born  out  of 
wedlock;  confirm  the  contracts  and  ftipulations  of 
the  empire  remit  oaths  extorted  from  them;  invert 
fuch  as  poffefs  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  decide  in  feudal 
matters  relative  thereto,  &c.  but  he  cannot  grant  to 
any  perfon  privileges  detrimental  to  the  rights  of  the 
immediate  fovereign  of  that  perfon.  He  can  alfo 
grant  exclufive  privileges  for  printing  particular  books, 
and  for  new-invented  machines,  & c.  He  appoints 

moft  of  the  officers,  civil  and  military,  of  the  empire, 
except  fuch  as  are  hereditary;  as  the  great  chancellor, 
treafurer,  See.  but  thefe  are  only  honorary.  In  an¬ 
cient  times  the  emperor  had  confiderable  domains  and 
incomes  In  the  empire;  but  almoft  all  thefe  have  been 
fucceffively  mortgaged  and  alienated,  fo  that  at  pre¬ 
fent  the  certain  revenues  of  the  emperor  are  very  in- 
confiderable:  but  then,  as  he  has  the  difpofal  of  moft 
offices,  the  creation  of  princes  and  noblemen,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  all  confifcations  and  forfeitures,  and  inverts 
the  feveral  princes  in  their  eft3tes,  befides  thofe  that 
hold  fiefs  of  the  empire  in  Italy,  the  profit  of  thefe 
articles  may  amount  to  a  large  fum.  He  has  alfo 
fome  offerings  from  the  Jews,  and  the  free  gift3  of  the 
order  of  knights  of  the  empire.  A  fucceffor  in  the 
empire  is  frequently  chofen  by  the  electors  during  the 
life  of  the  emperor,  who  is  ftyled  king  of  the  Romans. 

He  is  eledled  and  crowned  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
emperor;  has  the  title  of  majefty;  takes  precedence  of 
all  other  kings  in  Chriftendom;  and  fucceeds  of  courfe 
at  the  emperor’s  death. 

The  arms  of  the  empire  are  a  black  eagle  with  two  t4 
heads,  hovering  with  expanded  wings  in  a  field  of  Armsofthe 
gold  5  and  over  the  heads  of  the  eagle  is  feen  the  im-  empire, 
perial  crown. 

The  diet  of  the  empire  confifts  of  the  emperor,  the 
nine  eledlors,  the  ecclefiartical  and  fecular  princes,  and  Tfiediet> 
the  deputies  of  imperial  cities..  The  eledlors  are  di¬ 
vided  into  fpiritual  and  temporal.  The  fpiritual  elec¬ 
tors  are,  the  archbifliops  of  Mentz,  Triers,  and  Co¬ 
logne  ;  and  the  fecular,  thofe  of  Bohemia,  Palatine,. 
Brandenburgh,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Hanover.  The 
fpiritual  eledlors  are  fuch  of  courfe  as  foon  as  they  are 
chofen  to  their  fees  by  their  refpedlive  chapters.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  right  of  eledlion  is  faid  to 
have  been  introduced.  Till  the  peace  of  Weftphalia 
there  were  only  feven.  electors,  when  an  eighth  was 
added;  and,  in  1692,  a  ninth,  in  favour  of  the  illu¬ 
ftrious  houfe  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg,  now  in  poffef- 
fion  of  a  much  higher  and  infinitely  more  valuable  dig¬ 
nity,  viz.  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  fpiritual 
are  ftyled  by  the  emperor,  highly  'worthy  nephews ;  the 
temporal,  mojl  illuftrious  uncles.  By  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  empire,  the  fpiritual,  who  were  not  born 
princes,  are  ftyled,  your  electoral  grace;  but  fuch  as 
were,  and  alfo  the  temporal  eledlors,  have  the  appel¬ 
lation  of,  your  electoral  ferenity.  Foreign  kings  ityle 
the  temporal  eledlors,  and  thofe  of  the  fpiritual  who 
were  princes  born,  brothers.  The  fpiritual  are 'alfo 
ftiled,  highly  and  mojl  'worthy ;  and  the  temporal,  mojl 
illuftrious. 

The  eledlor  of  Mentz  is  arch-chancellor  of  the  holy  lS 
Roman  empire  in  Germany,  and  diredtor  of  the  elec-  Powers  of 
toral  college.  This  prince  notifies  the  death  of  an  the  electors, 
18  X  emperor 
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^iermany.  emperor  to  his  co-eledtors,  appoints  the  diet  of  elec- 
■  tion,  adminifters  the  oath  to  the  eledtors  or  their  en¬ 

voys,  collects  their  voices,  proclaims  the  election, 
anoints  the  eledted  emperor,  and  either  he  or  the 
eledtor  of  Cologne  crowns  him.  He  hears  all  grie¬ 
vances,  and  other  matters,  before  the  different  colleges 
of  the  empire.  He  names  a  vice-chancellor  of  the 
empire,  who  takes  an  oath  to  him,  as  well  as  to  the 
emperor.  He  appoints  all  officers  for  the  chancery  of 
the  empire;  has  ftipreme  jurifdidtion  over  them;  as  alfo 
the  infpedtion  of  the  archives  of  the  empire,  and  the 
protection  of  the  poll-office,  in  confequence  of  which 
his  coun fellors  pay  no  poftage. 

The  elector  of  Treves  is  the  arch-chancellor  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  in  Gaul  and  the  kingdom  of 
Arles;  but  this  at  prefent  is  only  a  bare  title.  At  an 
election  of  the  king  of  the  Romans,  he  has  the  firft 
-'Voice ;  and,  before  the  elefiion,  take6  the  oath  of  the 
eledtor  of  Mentz. 

The  eledtor  of  Cologne  is  arch-chancellor  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  in  Italy.  At  an  eledtion  of  a 
king  of  the  Romans,  he  has  the  fecond  voice;  and  he 
crowns  the  emperor,  when  the  coronation  is  at  Aix- 
la-Cliapelle,  and  in  the  archbifhopric  of  Cologne. 

The  king  and  eledtor  of  Bohemia  is  arch-cupbearer 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  precedes  all  the  temporal 
eledtors  whatfoever,  and  has  the  third  voice  in  the  elec* 
toral  college. 

The  eledtor  of  Bavaria  is  arch-fewer  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  At  the  coronation  he  carries  the 
Bionde  before  the  emperor,  ranks  next  to  Bohemia, 
places  four  filver  diflies,  weighing  twelve  marks,  on  the 
imperial  table,  and  ferves  up  the  firft  conrfe. 

The  eledtor  of  Saxony  is  arch-marfhal  of  the  holy 
Roman  empire.  He  alfo,  when  there  is  no  emperor, 
is  one  of  the  vicars  of  the  empire.  At  the  diets,  and 
on  other  folemn  occafiotis,  he  carries  the  fword  of  (late 
before  the  emperor ;  and,  at  the  coronation,  he  rides 
into  a  heap  of  oats,  and  fills  a  filver  meafure  with  that 
grain.  During  the  holding  of  the  diets,  he  has  jurlf- 
didton  over  all  electoral  and  other  officers  of  the  ftates 
of  the  empire,  as  alfo  in  criminal  matters.  When  the 
fee  of  Mentz  is  vacant,  he  holds  the  diredtory  of  the 
diet,  and  the  right  of  protedtion  over  the  imperial  city 
of  Mttllliaufen,  and  all  trumpeters  throughout  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire. 

The  eledtor  of  Brandenburgh  is  arch -chamberlain 
of  the  holy  Roman  empire;  carries  the  feeptre  before 
the  emperor,  which  he  bears  alfo  in  his  coat  of  arms  ; 
prefeats  the  emperor  with  water  in  a  filver  hafon  in 
order  to  wafh  himfelf ;  may  proceed  with  refpedl  to 
his  fiefs,  principalities,  and  lands,  as  with  allodial 
edates ;  and,  at  his  owh  pleafure,  impofe  new  tolls, 
and  eredt  mills  on  all  rivers. 

The  eledtor  Palatine  was  formerly  arch-fewer,  but 
fince  the  treaty  of  Weftphalia  arch-treafurer.  This 
houfe  has  the  right  of  protedtion  over  all  the  braziers 
of  a  large  diftridt,  and  throughout  all  Germany  is  pro- 
tedtor  of  the  order  of  St.  John  ;  can  raife  nobles  and 
gentlemen  to  the  degree  rtf  counts;  and  has  the  right 
of  venery,  by  virtue  of  which*  all  illegitimate  perfons, 
and  others  of  foreign  countries,  who  within  a  year  and 
a  day  have  no  fucceeding  lord,  may  be  made  bondf- 
men  in  filch  places  as  arefnbjedl  to  his  jurifdidtion ;  fo 
that -they  mult  bind  themfelves  to  the  duties  of  the 


eledlorate,  and  to  the  payment  of  a  certain  tribute  and  Germany, 
mortuaries. 

When  the  eledtor  of  Bavaria  was  put  under  the  ban 
of  the  empire  in  1706,  the  Palatine  recovered  the  office 
of  arch-fewer,  and  the  eledtor  of  Brunfwic  Lunenburg 
obtained  the  office  of  arch-treafurer,  by  which  he  Hill 
fliles  himfelf,  till  another  fuitable  arch-office  be  con¬ 
ferred  on  him.  He  enjoys  the  alternate  fttcceffion  in 
the  bifhopric  of  Ofnaburgh,  together  with  fome  other 
rights  and  privileges. 

Without  the  privity  of  thefe  eledtors,  the  emperor 
can  do  nothing  with  regard  to  leagues  and  wars  of 
the  empire,  alienations  and  mortgages  of  lands  be¬ 
longing  to  it,  &c.  At  their  inveiliture  they  pay  no 
fees,  and  a  new-eledted  emperor  mutt  immediately 
confirm  their  privileges  and  dignities.  The  diets  are 
held  by  the  emperor,  with  the  confent  of  the  eledtors; 
and,  at  their  defire,  each  eledtor  enjoys  a  right  of  ap¬ 
pointing  two  chamber- court  affifTors,  and  their  elec¬ 
torates  have  an  unlimited  privilege  de  non  appellando. 

They  may  meet  together,  and  hold  what  are  called 
electoral  diets.  A  fubjedt  may  be  guilty  of  treafori 
againll  them  ;  and  their  whole  eledloratts  defoend  to 
their  firft-born.  By  the  imperial  capitulation,  theit* 
envoys  are  to  take  place  of  princes  in  perfon. 

Next  to  the  eledtors  are  the  princes  of  the  empire, 
who  are  alfo  partly  fpiritual,  and  partly  temporal. 

The  fpiritual  are  archbilhops,  bilhops,  abbots,  pro- 
vofts,  abbeffes,  the  mailers  of  the  Teutonic  order,  and 
of  St  John  ;  but  of  thefe,  fome  have  each  a  voice,  and 
others  vote  by  colleges.  The  temporal  princes  are 
dukes,  marquilfes,  counts,  vifeounts,  and  barons  ;  of 
which,  as  among  the  fpiritual,  the  higher  have  fingle 
voices,  but  the  lower  vote  by  colleges. 

Not  only  all  thofe  princes  who  have  feat  and  voice 
in  the  diet,  but  many  others,  are  veiled  with  fovereign 
power  in  their  refpedtive  territories,  or  at  leak  are 
under  very  few  reftraiats.  They  are,  indeed,  more 
free  and  abfolnte  than  fome  crowned  heads;  bjit  (till 
they  are  fubjedt  to  the  general  laws  of  the  empire, 
and  fworn  not  to  engage  in  any  wars  or  alliances  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  emperor  and  empire.  But  here- 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  many  have  titles  of  nobility 
though  they  are  no  fovereigns,  nor  have  any  feat  it* 
the  diets:  fome,  however,  have  a  feat,  that  do  not 
hold  immediately  of  the  emperor;  or,  which  is  the 
fame,  are  immediately  fubjedt  to  fome  other  prince, 
and  only  mediately  to  the  emperor.  The  Franks,  in 
imitation  of  the  Romans,  reduced  all  Germany  into 
provinces,  over  which  they  placed  governors  with  dif¬ 
ferent  titles.  They  were  generally  of  noble  families ; 
and,  if  there  was  no  material  objedtion  againft  it* 
their  fons  were  appointed  to  fttcceed  them  :  from 
whence  thefe  governors  came  at  length  to  infill  on  a 
right  of  fucceeding  their  nnceftors,  and  refufed  to  pay 
homage  to  the  German  emperors,  every  one  taking 
upon  him  to  exercife  regal  power  in  his  province ; 
from  whence  have  fprung  up  fo  many  petty  fovereigns 
in  the  empire.  Thefe  officers  were  either  ksrtogen  or 
dukes,  to  whom  were  committed  the  government  of 
the  larger  diltridts;  graffen ■,  or  earls,  who  had  the- 
care  of  fmaller  parts  ;  p fait  z- graven,  patfgraves,  or 
counts-palatine,  who  admin.iltered  juilice  when  in  the 
verge  of  the  court ;  landgraves,  who  were  fet  over 
provinces ;  margrates,  or  marqniffes,  *vho  were  charged 
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Germany,  with  the  care  of  the  marches  or  borders ;  and  bur - 
'“7—r  ~ graves,  who  were  governors  of  the  royal  caftles  and 

forts.  The  third  college  of  the  diet  is  that  of  the 
free  or  imperial  cities,  i.  e.  fueh  as  are  governed  by  ma- 
giftrates  of  their  own,  and  (land  immediately  under 
the  emperor  and  empire.  Some  of  thefe  are  wholly 
Catholic,  others  entirely  Lutheran,  and  others  again 
mixed.  Within  their  territory  they  exercife  fupreme 
power;  and  are  divided  into  two  benches,,  the  Rhenifh 
and  Suabian.  As  the  princes  of  the  empire  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  necefiities  or  indulgence  of  the  German 
emperors,  to  ereA  the  governments  they  held  in  capa» 
city  of  viceroys  or  governors,  into  independent  prin¬ 
cipalities  and  dates,  fo  did  the  cities  now  called  free 
and  imperial.  The  emperors,  frequently  wanting  fnp- 
plies  of  money  to  carry  on  wars,  or  for  other  occa- 
iions,  borrow;?  1  large  fnms  of  the  wealthy  trading 
towns,  and  paid  them  again  in  munificent  grants  and 
privileges,  making  them  free  dates,  and  independent 
of  the  governors  of  the  provinces  where  they  Hood: 
accordingly,  thefe  cities,  like  the  princes,  exercife  all 
kinds  of  fovereign  power  that  are  cohfitlent  with  the 
general  laws  of  the  empire;  they  make  law's,  confti- 
tute  courts  of  jullice,  coin  money,  raife  forces,  and 
enter  into  alliances  and  confederacies ;  only  acknow¬ 
ledging  the  emperor  for  their  fupreme  lord,  and  con¬ 
tributing  their  (hare  towards  the  common  defence  of 
the  empire. 

The  diet  meets  at  Ratifbon  on  the  emperor’s 
Powers  of  fnmmons,  and.  any  of  the  princes  may  fend  their 
the  diet.  deputies  thither  in  their  dead.  The  diet  makes 
laws,  raifes  taxes,  determines  differences  between  the 
leveral  princes  and  dates,  and  can  relieve  fubjeAs  from 
the  opprtflions  of  their  fovereign:  and  there  art  two 
fupreme  councils,  called  the  aulic  council,  and  the 
chamber  of  IVitzlar ,  to  which  any  of  the  princes  and 
dates,  or  their  fubjeAs,  may  appeal,  when  they  ap¬ 
prehend  themfelves  aggrieved.  The  empire  was  an¬ 
ciently  divided  into  ten  circles;  which  divifion  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  who  fettled  the 
portion  which  every  circle,  and  every  prince  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  each  circle,  fhould  contribute  towards  the  ordi¬ 
nary  and  extraordinary  taxes  of  th£  empire.  This 
was  entered  in  a  regitter,  called  a  matriculation-book, 
which  is  kept  by  the  eleAor  of  Mentz.  The  taxes 
are  either  ordinary  or  extraordinary.  The  former  is 
what  is  dyled  the  chamber-terms,  or  the  money  which 
each  date  of  the  empire  is  to  contribute  annually  for 
maintaining  the  chamber-judicatory  of  the  emperor 
and  empire.  The  latter  are  called  Roman  months, 
which  are  a  certain  rate  of  money  or  troops  fettled 
by  the  dates  of  the  empire,  and  granted  fometimes  to 
the  emperor ;  as  for  indance,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
emperor,  or  of  the  army  of  the  empire,  or  the  forts 
thereof,  or  for  the  war  againd  the  Turks,  the  ex- 
pences  of  an  embaffy  of  the  empire,  See.  By  the  ma- 
tricula  fettled  by  Charles  V.  twelve  florins  were  to  be 
paid  monthly  in  lieu  of  every  horfeman,  and  four  for 
every  foot  foldier.  Afterwards  it  was  enaAed,  that 
fixty  florins  (honld  be  advanced  in  lieu  of  every  trooper 
wanting,  and  twelve  for  every  footman  j  and  thefe 
payments  obtained  the  name  of  Roman  months,  be- 
caufe  the  forces  or  money  abovementioned  were  at 
firfl  applied  towards  the  forming  a  body  of  borfe 
and  foot  for  fix  months,  to  conduA  the  emperor  in 


bis  journey  to  Rome  to  receive  the  papal  corona-  Germany. 
tion. 

Befides  the  diet,  there  are  yearly  meetings  of  the  i8 
dates  of  one,  two,  or  three  of  the  circles  that  lie  Ar"[ind„sof 
neared  to  one  another,  called  from  thence  correfpond-  t|lc  1U[Cs. 
ing  circles  ;  of  which  there  are  three  claffes  :  fird,  the 
Upper  Rhine,  Lower  Rhine,  and  Wellphalia  ;  fe- 
condly,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony  ;  and,  thirdly, 
Franconia,  Suabia,  and  Auftria.  That  of  Upper 
Saxony  affemhles  ufually  at  Leipfic  ;  that  of  Franco¬ 
nia  at  Nuremberg;  and  that  of  Suabia  at  Ulm.  They 
treat  of  the  regulation  of  their  coin,  the  public  peace, 
their  treafure,  magazines,  fortifications,  and  commerce, 
reAifying  the  matricula,  putting  the  decrees  of  the 
empire  in  execution,  and  appointing  judges  of  the 
imperial  chamber  of  Witzlar  or  Spire,  and  of  the 
aulic  council  at  Vienna  ;  and  have  power  of  enaAing 
law's  which  are  not  inconfident  with  the  conditution 
of  the  empire.  In  every  circle  there  are  one  or  two 
-direAors,  who  fummon  the  dates  of  the  circle,  and 
have  the  command  of  the  militia  when  embodied,  re¬ 
gulating  their  march,  quarters,  See.  and  putting  tire 
decrees  of  the  empire  in  execution,  when  any  prince 
or  member  refufes  to  comply  with  their  refolutions. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  here,  that  the  I’rotedant  edates 
of  the  empire,  in  the  diets,  are  called  the  evnngdic 
body,  and  have  a  direAor,  viz.  the  eledor  of  Saxony. 

Befides  the  higher  nobility,  or  high  adcl  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  confiding  of  princes,  counts,  8cc.  there  is  the 
lower  adel,  or  rank  of  knighthood,  which  is  very  mv 
merous  in  Germany. 

With  regard  to  the  cbaraAer  of  the  ancient  Ger-  20 
mans,  they  are  deferibed  to  us  by  the  Greek  and  llo-  Charadu-r. 
man  writers,  as  refembling  the  Gauls*  and  differing  °ntl 
from  other  nations  by  the  largenefs  of  their  ftatnre,  nun,, 
ruddy  complexion,  blue  eyes,  and  yellow  buflty  hair, 
haughty  and  threatening  looks,  drong  conditutions, 
and  being  proof  againd  hunger,  cold,  and  all  kinds  of 
hardlhip. 

Their  native  difpofition  difplayed  itfelf  chiefly  in 
their  martial  geniu6,  and  in  their  Angular  fidelity. 

The  former  of  thefe  they  did  indeed  carry  to  fuch  an 
excefs,  as  came  little  Ihort  of  downright  ferocity  : 
but,  as  to  the  latter,  they  not  ouly  valued  themfelves 
highly  upon  it,  but  were  greatly  edeemed  by  other 
nations  for  it;  infomuch  that  Augullus,  and  feveral 
of  his  fucceflbrs,  committed  the  guard  of  their  per- 
fons  to  them,  and  almod  all  other  nations  either  court¬ 
ed  their  friendflrip  and  alliance,  or  hired  them  as  aux¬ 
iliaries  :  though  it  mud  be  owned,  at  the  fame  time, 
that  their  extreme  love  of  liberty,  and  their  hatred  of 
tyranny  and  oppreflion,  have  often  hurried  them  to 
treachery  and  murder,  efpecially  when  they  have 
thought  themfelves  ill  ufed  by  thofe  who  hired  them  ; 
for,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  they  were  eafily  dirred  up,  and 
extremely  vindiAive.  In  other  cafes,  Tacitus  tells  us* 
they  were  noble,  magnanimous,  and  beneficent,  with¬ 
out  ambition  to  aggrandize  their  dominions,  or  in¬ 
vading  thofe  from  whom  they  received  no  injury  ;  ra¬ 
ther  choqfing  to  employ  their  drength  and  valour 
defeofively,  than  offenfively ;  to  preferve  their  own, 
than  to  ravage  their  neighbours. 

Their  friendihip  and  intercourfe  was  rather  a  com¬ 
pound  of  honed  bluntnefs  and  hofpitality,  than  of 
wit,  humour,  or  gallantry.  All  llrangers  were  fure 
18  X2  t» 
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Germany,  to  meet  with  a  kind  reception  from  them*  to  the  ut- 
moil  of  their  ability ;  even  thofe  who  were  not  in  a 
capacity  to  entertain  them,  made  it  a  piece  of  duty 
to  introduce  them  to  thofe  who  could  ;  and  nothing 
was  looked  upon  as  more  fcandalous  and  deteftable, 
than  to  refufe  them  either  the  one  or  the  other.  They 
.  do  not  feem,  indeed,  to  have  had  a  tafte  for  grand 
and  elegant  entertainments ;  they  affedted  in  every 
thing,  in  their  houfes,  furniture,  diet.  See.  rather 
plainnefs  and  fimplicity,  than  fumptuoufnefs  and  lu¬ 
xury.  If  they  learned  the  Romans  and  Gauls  the  ufe 
of  money,  it  was  rather  becaufe  they  found  it  more 
convenient  than  their  ancient  way  of  bartering  one 
commodity  for  another  ;  and  then  they  preferred  thofe 
ancient  coins  which  had  been  (lamped  during  the  times 
of  the  Roman  liberty,  efpecially  fuch  as  were  either 
milled  or  cut  in  the  rims,  becaufe  they  could  not  be 
fo  eafily  cheated  in  them,  as  in  fome  others,  which 
were  frequently  nothing  but  copper,  or  iron,  plated 
over  with  (ilver.  This  lad  metal  they  likewife  pre¬ 
ferred  btfore  gold,  not  becaufe  it  made  a  greater  (hew, 
but  becaufe  it  was  more  convenient  for  buying  and 
felling:  And  as  they  became,  in  time,  more  feared 
by,  or  more  ufeful  to,  the  Romans  ;  fo  they  learned 
how  to  draw  enough  of  it  from  them  to  fupply  their 
whole  country,  belides  what  flowed  to  them  from 
other  nations. 

As  they  defpifed  fupdrfluities  in  other  cafes,  fo 
they  did  alfo  in  the  connubial  way :  every  man  was 
contented  with  one  wife,  except  fome  few  of  their 
nobles,  who  allowed  themfdves  a  plurality,  more  for 
fhew  than  pleafure  ;  and  both  were  fo  faithful  to  each 
other,  and  chafte,  true,  and  difintereded,  in  their 
conjugal  affedlions,  that  Tacitus  prefers  their  manners, 
in  this  refpedl,  to  thofe  of  the  Romans.  The  men 
fought  not  dowries  from  their  wives,  but  bellowed 
them  upon  them.  Their  youth,  in  thofe  cold  climes, 
did  not  begin  fo  foon  to  feel  the  warmth  of  love,  as 
they  do  in  hotter  ones :  it  was  a  common  rule  with 
them,  not  to  marry  young  ;  and  thofe  were  mod  e- 
fteemed  who  continued  longed  in  celibacy,  becaufe 
they  looked  upon  it  as  an  effedlual  means  to  make 
them  grow  tall  and  drong ;  and  to  marry,  or  be  con¬ 
cerned  with  a  woman,  before  they  were  full  twenty - 
years  old,  was  accounted  (hameful  wantonnefs.  The 
women  (hared  with  their  hufbands  not  only  the  care 
of  their  family,  and  the  education  of  their  children, 
but  even  the  hardfhips  of  war.  They  attended  them 
in  the  field,  cooked  their  vi&uals  for  them,  dreffed 
their  wounds,  fiirred  them  up  to  fight  manfully  againd 
their  enemies,  and  fometimes  have  by  their  courage 
and  bravery  recovered  a  vidlory  when  it  was  upon 
the  point  of  being  fnatched  from  them.  In  a  word, 
they  looked  upon  fuch  condant  attendance  on  them, 
not  as  a  fervitude,  like  the  Roman  dames,  but  as  a 
duty  and  an  honour.  13ut  what  appears  to  have 
been  dill  an  harder  fate  upon  the  ancient  German 
dames  was,  that  their  great  Odinus  excluded  all  thofe 
from  his  valballa,  or  paradife,  who  did  not,  by  fome 
violent  death,  follow  their  deceafed  hufbands  thi¬ 
ther.  Yet  notwithdanding  their  having  been  ancient¬ 
ly  in  fuch  high  repute  for  their  wifdom,  and  fuppofed 
fpirit  of  prophecy,  and  their  continuing  fuch  faithful 
and  tender  helpmates  to  their  hufbands,  they  funk, 
jn  time,  fo  low  in- their  edeem,  that,,  according  to  the 


old  Saxon  law,  he  that  hurt  or  killed  a  woman,  was  Germany.  Jx 
to  pay  but  half  the  fine  that  he  (hould  have  done  if  ** 

he  had  hurt  or  killed  a  man. 

There  is  fcarcely  any  one  thing  in  which  the  Ger-  ■rjle;p°ulK  ^ 
mans,  though  fo  nearly  allied  in  mod  of  their  other  r^s>  " 
cudoms  to  the  Gauls,  were  yet  more  oppofite  to  them 
than  in  their  funerals.  Thofe  of  the  latter  were  per¬ 
formed  with  great  pomp  and  piofnfion  ;  thofe  of  the 
former  were  done  with  the  fame  plainnefs  arid  fimplicity 
which  they  obferved  in  all  other  things:  the  only  gran¬ 
deur  they  affe&ed  in  them  was,  to  burn  the  bodies  of 
their  great  men  with  fome  peculiar  kinds  of  wood  ;  but 
then  the  funeral  pile  was  neither  adorned  with  thecloaths 
and  other  fine  furniture  of  the  deceafed,  nor  perfumed 
with  fragant  herbs  and  gums  :  each  man’s  armour, 
that  is,  his  fword,  (hield,  and  fpear,  were  flung  into 
it,  and  fometimes  his  riding-horfe.  The  Danes,  in¬ 
deed,  flung  into  the  funeral-pile  of  a  prince,  gold, 
filver,  and  other  precious  things,  which  the  chief 
mourners,  who  walked,  in  a  gloomy  gtiife,  round  the 
fire,  exhorted  the  bydanders  to  fling  liberally  into  it 
in  honour  of  the  deceafed.  They  afterwards  depo- 
fited  their  allies  in  urns,  like  the  Gauls,  Romans,  and 
other  nations  ;  as  it  plainly  appears,  from  the  vaft 
numbers  which  have  been  dug  up  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  as  well  a3  from  the  fundry  diflertations  which 
have  been  written  upon  them  by-feveral  learned  mo¬ 
derns  of  that  nation.  One  thing  we  may  obferve, 
in  general,  that,  whatever  facrifices  they  offer¬ 
ed  for  their  dead,  whatever  prefents  they  made  to 
them  at  their  funerak,  and  whatever  other  fuperfti- 
tious  rites  they  might  perform  at  them,  all  was  done 
in  confequence  of  thofe  excellent  notions  which  their 
ancient  religion  had  taught  them,  the  immortality  of 
the  foul,  and  the  blifs  or  mifery  of  a  future  life. 

It  is  impofiible,  indeed,  as  they  did  not  commit  31  ,i 
any  thing  to  writing  till  very  lately,  and  as  none  of  Their  belief 
the  ancient  writers  have  given  us  any  account  of  it,  futuic 
to  guefs  how  foon  the  belief  of  their  great  Odin,  and 
his  paradife,  was  received  among  them.  It  may,  for 
aught  we  know,  have  been  older  than  the  times  of  Ta¬ 
citus,  and  he  have  known  nothing  of  it,  by  reafon  of 
their  fcrupulous  care  in  concealing  their  religion  from 
(Irangers  :  but  as  they  conveyed  their  dodtrines  to 
pofterity  by  fongs  and  poems,  and  mod  of  the  north¬ 
ern  poets  tell  us  that  they  have  drawn  their  intelli¬ 
gence  from  thofe  very  poems  which  were  dill  preferved 
among  them  ;  we  may  rightly  enough  fuppofe,  that 
whatever  dodlrines  are  contained  in  them,  were  for¬ 
merly  profeffed  by  the  generality  of  the  nation,  efpe¬ 
cially  fince  we  find  their  ancient  pradlice  fo  exadly 
conformable  to  it.  Thus,  fince  the  fured  road  to  this 
paradife  was,  to  excel  in  martial  deeds,  and  to  die 
intrepidly  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  fince  none  were 
excluded  from  it  but  bafe  cowards,  and  betrayers  of 
their  country  ;  It  is  natnral  to  think,  that  the  fignal 
and  excefiive  bravery  of  the  Germans  flowed  from  this 
ancient  belief  of  theirs:  and,  if  their  females  were  fo 
brave  and  faithful,  as  not  only  to  (hare  with  their 
hufbands  all  the  dangers  and  fatigues  of  war,  but,  at 
length,  to  follow  them,  by  a  voluntary  death,  into  the 
other  world  ;  it  canhardly  be  attributed  toany  thing  elfe 
but  a  drong  perfuafion  of  their  being  admitted  to  live 
with  thenj  in  that  place  of  blifs.  This  belief,  there¬ 
fore,  whether  received  originally  from  the  old  Cedes, 

or 
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«  Germany,  or  afterwards  taught  them  by  the  fince  deified  Odin, 
?■ - feems,  from  their  general  pra&ice,  to  have  been  uni- 

Iverfally  received  by  all  the  Germans,  though  they 
might  differ  one  from  another  in  their  notions  of  that 
future  life. 

The  notion  of  a  future  happinefs  obtained  by  mar¬ 
tial  exploits,  efpecially  by  dying  fword  in  hand,  made 
c  j  them  bewail  the  fate  of  thofe  who  lived  to  an  old  age, 

as  difhonourable  here,  and  hopelefs  hereafter :  upon 
which  account,  they  had  a  barbarous  way  of  fending 
them  into  the  other  world,  willing  or  not  willing. 
And  this  cuftom  lafted  feveral  ages  after  their  recei¬ 
ving  Chriftianity,  efpecially  among  the  Prufiians  and 
Venidi ;  the  former  of  whom,  it  feems,  difpatched, 
by  a  quick  death,  not  only  their  children,  the  fick, 
fervants,  &c.  but  even  their  parents,  and  fometimes 
themfelves  :  and  among  the  latter  we  have  inftances  of 
this  horrid  parricide  being  pradfifed  even  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  14th  century.  All  that  need  be  added 
is,  that,  if  thofe  perfons,  thus  fuppofed  to  have  lived 
long  enough,  either  defired  to  be  put  to  death,  or, 
at  ieaft,  feemed  chearfufly  to  fubmit  to  what  they 
knew  they  could  not  avoid,  their  exit  was  commonly 
preceded  with  a  faft,  and  their  funeral  with  a  feaft  ; 
but  if  they  endeavoured  to  fhun  ft,  as  it  fometimes 
happened,  both  ceremonies  were  performed  with  the 
deeped  mourning.  In  the  former,  they  rejoiced  at 
their  deliverance,  and  being  admitted  into  blifs  j  in 
the  latter,  they  bewailed  their  cowardly  excluding 
themfelves  from  it.  Much  the  fame  thing  was  done 
towards  thofe  wives,  who  betrayed  a  backwardnefs  to 
follow  their  dead  hufbands. 

5*  We  mud  likewife  obferve,  that,  in  thefe  funerals, 
Remark-  as  well  as  in  all  their  other  feads,  they  were  famed  for 
*bje  for  drinking  to  excels  5  and  one  may  fay  of  them,  above 
Beefs'.11 2  t0  other  dependents  of  the  ancient  Celtes,  that  their 
hofpitality,  banquets,  &c.  confided  much  more  in  the 
quantity  of  drong  liquors,  than  in  the  elegance  of 
eating.  Beer  and  drong  mead,  which  were  their  na¬ 
tural  drink,  were  looked  upon  as  the  chief  promoters 
of  health,  drength,  fertility,  and  bravery ;  upon 
which  account,  they  made  no  fcruple  to  indulge  them- 

Sfelves  to  the  utmod  in  them,  not  only  in  their  feads, 
and  efpecially  before  an  engagement,  but  even  in  their 
common  meals. 

33  The  modern  Germans  in  their  perfons  are  tall,  fair, 

Charafler  and  drong  built.  The  ladies  have  generally  fine  com- 
dern  Ger-'  P^exions  >  and  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Saxony, 
mans.  have  a"  delicacy  of  features  and  fhape  that  are  fo 
bewitching  in  a  certain  illand  of  Europe. 

Both  men  and  women  a  deft  rich  dreffes,  which  in 
fafliion  are  the  fame  as  in  France  and  England;  but 
the  better  fort  of  men  are  excelfively  fond  of  gold  and 
filver  lace,  efpecially  if  they  are  in  the  army.  The 
ladies  at  the  principal  courts  differ  not  much  in  tlieir 
drefs  from  the  French  and  Englilh,  only  they  are  not 
fo  excelfively  fond  of  paint  as  the  former.  At  fome 
courts  they  appear  in  rich  furs  ;  and  all  of  them  are 
loaded  with  jewels,  if  they  can  obtain  them.  The 
female  part  of  the  burghers  families,  in  many  German 
towns,  drefs  in  a  very  differeut  manner,  and  fome  of 
them  inconceivably  fantaftic,  as  may  be  feen  in  many 
prints  publifned  in  books  of  travels:  but  in  this  refpeft 
they  are  gradually  reforming,  and  many  of  them 
make  quite  a  different  appearance  in  their  drefs  from 


what  they  did  thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  As  to  the  pea-  German?, 
fantry  and  labourers,  they  drefs  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  according  to  their  employments,  convenien- 
cy,  and  opulence.  In  Weftphalia,  and  moll  other 
parts  of  Germany,  they  fleep  between  two  feather¬ 
beds,  or  rather  the  upper  one  of  down,  with  (beets 
Hitched  to  them,  which  by  ufe  becomes  a  very  com¬ 
fortable  praftice.  The  molt  unhappy  part  of  the 
Germans  are  the  tenantB  of  little  needy  princes,  who 
fqueeze  them  to  keep  up  their  own  grandeur ;  but,  in 
general,  the  circumftances  of  the  common  people  are 
far  preferable  to  thofe  of  the  French. 

The  Germans  are  natnrally  a  frank,  honeft,  hofpi- 
table  people,  free  from  artifice  and  difguife.  The 
higher  orders  are  ridiculoufly  proud  of  titles,  anceftry, 
and  Ihew.  The  Germans,  in  general,  are  thought  to 
want  animation,  as  their  perfons  promifemore  vigour 
and  activity  than  they  commonly  exert,  even  in  the 
field  of  battle.  But  when  commanded  by  able  gene¬ 
rals,  efpecially  the  Italians,  fuch  as  Montecuculi  and 
prince  Eugene,  they  have  done  great  things,  both 
againft  the  Turks  and  the  French.  The  imperial  arms 
have  feldom  made  any  remarkable  figure  againft  either 
of  thofe  two  nations,  or  againft  the  Swedes  or  Spani¬ 
ards,  when  commanded  by  German  generals.  This  pof- 
fibly  might  be  owing  to  the  arbitrary  obftinacy  of 
the  court  of  Vienna  ;  for  in  the  two  laft  wars  the 
Auftrians  exhibited  prodigies  of  military  valour  and  , 
genius. 

Induftry,  application,  and  perfeverance,  are  the 
great  chara&eriftics  of  the  German  nation,  efpecially 
the  mechanical  part  of  it.  Their  works  of  art  would 
be  incredible  were  they  notvifible,  efpecially  in  watch 
and  clock  making,  jewellery,  turnery,  feulpture,  draw¬ 
ing,  painting,  and  certain  kinds  of  architecture.  The 
Germans  have  been  charged  with  intemperance  in  eating 
and  drinking  ;  and  perhaps  not  unjuftly,  owing  to  the 
vaft  plenty  of  their  country  in  wine  and  provilions  of 
every  kind.  But  thofe  practices  feem  now  to  be  wear¬ 
ing  out.  At  the  greateft  tables,  though  the  guefts 
drink  pretty  freely  at  dinner,  yet  the  repaft  is  com¬ 
monly  finilhed  by  coffee,  after  three  or  four  public 
toafts  have  been  drank.  But  no  people  have  morefeaft- 
ing  at  marriages,  funerals,  and  birth-days. 

The  Geman  nobility  are  generally  men  of  fo  much 
honour,  that  a  (harper  in  other  countries,  efpecially  in 
England,  meets  with  more  credit  if  he  pretends  to  be^ 
a  German,  than  of  any  other  nation. 

The  merchants  and  tradefmen  are  very  civil  and  ob¬ 
liging*-  All  the  fons  of  noblemen  inherit  tlieir  fa¬ 
thers  titles,  which  greatly  perplexes  the  heralds  and 
genealogifts  of  that  country.  This  perhaps  is  one  of 
the  reafous  why  the  German  hufbands  are  not  quite  fo 
complaifant  as  they  ought  otherwife  to  be  to  their  la¬ 
dies,  who  are  not  entitled  to  any  pre-eminence  at  the 
table;  nor  indeed  do- they  feem  to  affeCt  it,  being  far 
from  either  ambition  or  loquacity,  though  they  are 
faid  to  be  fomewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.  From  what 
has  been  premifed,  it  may  eafily  be  conceived,  that 
many  of  the  German  nobility,  having  no  other  here¬ 
ditary  eftate  than  a  high-founding  title,  eafily  enter 
into  their  armies,  and  thofe  of  other  fovereigns.  Their 
fondnefs  for  title  is  attended  with  many  other  in- 
conveniencies.  Their  princes  think  that  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  their  lands,  tho’  it  may  treble  their  revenue. 
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Germen,  is  below  their  attention;  and  that, as  they  are  a  fpecies 
Germinatio  0f  beings  fuperior  to  labourers  of  every  kind,  they 
would  demean  themfelves  in  being  concerned  in  the 
improvement  of  their  grounds. 

The  domeftic  diverfions  of  the  Germans  are  the  fame 
as  in  England  ;  billiards,  cards,  dice,  fencing,  dan¬ 
cing,  and  the  like.  In  fummer,  people  of  fafhion  re¬ 
pair  to  places  of  public  refort,  and  drink  the  waters. 
As  to  their  field-diverfions,  befidts  their  favourite  one 
of  hunting,  they  have  bull  and  bear-beating,  and  the 
like.  The  inhabitants  of  Vienna  live  luxurioufly,  a 
great  part  of  their  time  being  fpent  in  feafting  and  ca- 
roufing  ;  and  in  winter,  when  the  feveral  branches  of 
the  Danube  are  frozen  over,  and  the  ground  covered 
with  fnow,  the  ladies  take  their  recreations  in  fledges 
of  different  fliapes,  fuch  as  griffins,  tygers,  fvvans, 
fcollop- {hells,  &c.  Here  the  lady  fits,  drefled  in  vel¬ 
vet  lined  with  rich  furs,  and  adorned  with  laces  and 
jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet  cap  ;  and  the  fledge 
is  drawn  by  one  horfe,  flag,  or  other  creatures  fet 
off  with  plumes  of  feathers,  ribbons,  and  bells.  As 
this  diverlion  is  taken  chiefly  in  the  night-time,  fer- 
vants  ride  before  the  fledge  with  torches,  and  a  gentle¬ 
man  fitting  on  the  fledge  behind  guides  the  horfe. 

GERMEN,  the  feed-bud  5  defined  by  Linnseus  to 
be  the  bafe  of  the  piftillum,  which  contains  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  the  feed ;  and,  in  progrefs  of  vegetation, 
fwellsand  becomes  the  feed-veffel. 

In  afiimilating  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
Linnaeus  denominatesthe  feed-bud  the  ovarium  or  uterus 
of  plants  ;  and  affirms  its  exiftence  to  be  chiefly  at  the 
time  of  the  difperfion  of  the  male-duff  by  the  antherae  ; 
as,  after  its  impregnation,  it  becomes  a  feed-veffel. 

Germen,  by  Pliny  and  the  ancient  botanills,  is 
ufed  to  fignify  a  bud  containing  the  rudiments  of  the 
leaves.  See  Gemma. 

GERMINATIO,  among  botanifts,  comprehends  the 
precife  time  which  the  feeds  take  to  rife  after  they  have 
been  committed  to  the  foil. — The  different  fpecies  of 
feedsarelonger  or  (horter  in  rifing,  according  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  which  is  proper  to  each.  Millet,  wheat,  and 
feveral  of  the  graffes,  rife  in  one  day  ;  blite,  fpinach, 
beans,  muftard,  kidney-beans,  turneps,  and  rocket,  in 
three  days ;  lettuce  and  dill,  in  four ;  cucumber,  gourd, 
melon,  and  crefs,  in  five;  radilh  and  beet,  in  fix; 
barley,  in  feven  ;  orach,  in  eight ;  purflane,  in  nine  ; 
-cabbage,  in  ten  ;  hyffop,  in  thirty  ;  parfley,  in  forty  or 
fifty  days  ;  peach,  almond,  walnut,  cliefnut,  paeony, 
horned-poppy,  hypeconm,  and  ranunculus  falcatus,  in 
one  year;  rofe-bufli,  cornel-tree,  hawthorn,  medlar, 
and  hazel-nut,  in  two.  The  feeds  of  fome  fpecies  of 
orchis,  and  of  fome  liliaceous  plants,  never  rife  at  all. 
Of  feeds,  fome  require  to  be  {owed  alinofl  as  foon  as 
they  are  ripe,  otherwife  they  will  not  fprout  or  ger¬ 
minate.  Of  this  kind  are  the  feeds  of  coffee  and 
fraxinella.  Others,  particularly  thofe  of  the  pea- 
bloom  flowers,  preferve  their  germinating  faculty  for 
a  feries  of  years. — Mr  Adanfon  afferts,  that  the  fen- 
litive  plant  retains  that  virtue  for  thirty  or  forty  years. 

Air  and  water  are  the  agents  of  germination.  The 
humidity  of  the  air  alone  makes  feveral  feeds  to  rife 
that  are  expofed  to  it.  Seeds  too  are  obferved  to  rife 
in  water,  without  the  intervention  of  earth :  but  wa¬ 
ter,  without  air,  is  infufficient. — Mr  Homberg’s  expe¬ 
riments  on  this  head  are  decifive.  He  put  feveral  feeds 


under  the  exhanffed-receiver  of  an  air-pump,  with  a  Gervaife 
view  to  eftablifli  fometliing  certain  on  the  caufcs  of  H 
germination.  Some  of  them  did  not  rife  at  all ;  and  Gerner-  | 
the  greateft  part  of  thofe  which  did,  made  very  weak  . 

and  feeble  produdlions. 

Thus  it  13  for  want  of  air  that  feeds  which  are  bu¬ 
ried  at  a  very  great  depth  in  the  earth,  either  thrive 
but  indifferently,  or  do  not  rife  at  all. 

They  frequently  preferve,  however,  their  germina¬ 
ting  virtue  for  many  years,  within  the  bowels  of  the 
earth;  and  it  is  not  un.ufual,  upon  a  piece  of  ground 
being  newly  dug  to  a  confiderable  depth,  to  obferve  it 
foon  after  covered  with  feveral  plants,  which  had  not 
been  feen  there  in  the  memory  of  man. 

Were  this  precaution  frequently  repeated,  it  would 
doubtlefs  be  the  means  of  recovering  certain  fpecies  of 
plants  which  are  regarded  as  loll ;  or  which  perhaps, 
never  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  botanifts,  might 
hence  appear  the  refplt  of  a  new  creation. 

Some  feeds  require  a  gfeater  quantity  of  air  than 
others.  Thus  purflane,  which  does  not  rife  till  after 
lettuce  in  the  free  air,  rifes  before  it  in  vacuo  ;  and 
both  profper  but  little,  or  perifli  altogether,  vvhillt 
crelfes  vegetate  as  freely  as  in  the  open  ait. 

GERVAISE,  (or  Gervase),  of  Tilbury,  a  fa¬ 
mous  Euglifh  writer  of  the  13th  century  ;  thus  named 
from  his  being  born  at  Tilbury  on  theThames.  He  was 
nephew  to  Henry  II.  king  of  England ;  and  was  in 
great  credit  with  Otlio  IV.  emperor  of  Germany,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  a  Defcription  of  the  world,  and  a 
Chronicle.  He  alfo  computed  a  hiftory  of  England, 
that  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  other  works. 

GERUND,  i«  grammar,  a  verbal  noun  of  the  neu¬ 
ter  gender,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  participle, 
declinable  only  in  the  fingular  uumber,  through  all 
the  cafes  except  the  vocative ;  as  nom.  amandum,  gen. 
amandi,  dat.  amende,  accuf.  amandum,  abl.  amando. 

The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  gerundivus,  and  that 
from  the  verb  gerere,  “  to  bear.” 

The  gerund  exprefies  not  only  the  time,  but  alfo  the 
manner*,  of  an  action  ;  as,  “  he  fell  in  running  pofl.” 

—  It  differs  from  the  participle,  in  that  it  expreffes  the 
time,  which  the  participle  does  not  ;  and  from  the 
tenfe  properly  fo  called,  in  that  it  expreffes  the  manner , 
which  the  tenfe  does  not. 

Grammarians  are  much  embarraffed  to  fettle  the  na¬ 
ture  and  character  of  the  gerunds.  It  is  certain  they 
are  not  verbs,  nor  diftinft  moods  of  verbs,  in  regard 
they  do  not  mark  any  judgment,  or  affirmation  of  the 
mind,  which  is  the  effence  of  a  verb.  And,  befide, 
they  have  cafes  ;  which  verbs  have  not.  Some,  therefore, 
will  have  them  to  be  adje&ives  paffive,  whofe  fubftan- 
tive  is  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  :  on  this  footing  they 
denominate  them  verbal  nouns,  or  names  formed  of 
verbs,  and  retaining  the  ordinary  regimen  thereof. 

Thus,  fay  they,  tempus  eft  legendi  libros,  or  librorum, 
is  as  much  as  to  fay,  tempus  eft  **  legere  libros,  vel  li¬ 
brorum.  But  others  ftand  up  againit  this  deciiion. 

GESNER  (Conrad,),  a  celebrated  phyfician  and 
natural  iff,  was  born  at  Zurich  in  IJ16.  Having  fi- 
niflied  his  ftudies  in  France,  he  travelled  into  Italy, 
and  taught  medicine  and  philofophy  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  with  extraordinary  reputation.  He  was  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  languages  ;  and  excelled  fo  much  in  natu¬ 
ral  hifforj,  that  he  was  furnamed  the  Pliny  of  Ger¬ 
many. 
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Geftation  many.  He  died  in  T567,  leaving  many  works  be¬ 
ll  bind  him;  the  principal  of  which  are,  1.  A  hiftory  of 
Gtient'  animals,  plants,  and  fofiils  ;  2,  Bibliotheca  Univcrfa- 
lit ;  3.  A  Greek  and  Latin  lexicon. 

GESTATION,  among  phyficians.  See  Preg¬ 
nancy. 

GESTRICIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  by 
Helfingia  on  the  north,  by  the  Bothnic  gulph  on  the 
eaft,  by  Upland  on  the  fouth,  and  by  Dalecarlia  on 
the  weft. 

GESTURE,  in  rhetoric,  confifts  chiefly  in  the  pro¬ 
per  a&ion  of  the  hands  and  face.  See  Declama¬ 
tion,  n°  xii.  and  Oratory,  n°  130,  131. 

GETHIN  (Lady  Grace),  an  Englifh  lady  of  un¬ 
common  parts,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  George  Nor¬ 
ton  of  Abbots-Leigh  in  Somerfetfhire,  and  born  in 
the  year  1676.  She  had  all  the  advantages  of  a  libe¬ 
ral  education  ;  and  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Richard 
Gethin,  of  Gethin-Grott  in  Ireland.  She  was  mif- 
trefs  of  great  accompliftiments,  natural  and  acquired, 
but  did  not  live  long  enough  to  difplay  them  to  the 
world  ;  for  ftie  died  in  the  2tft  year  of  her  age.  She 
was  buried  iu  Weftmiafter-abbay,  where  a  beautiful 
monument  with  an  infeription  is  eretfted  over  ;  and,  for 
perpetuating  her  memory,  provifion  was  made  for  3 
fermon  to  be  preached  in  Weftmfnfter-abbey,  yearly, 
on  Aftl-Wednefday  for  ever.  She  wrote,-  and  left  be¬ 
hind  her,  in  loofe  papers,  a  work,  which,  foon  after 
her  death,  was  methodised,  and  pobliihed  under  the 
title  of  “  Reliquiae  Gethir.iana  :  or,  Some  remains  of 
“  the  moft -ingenious  and  excellent  lady,  Grace  lady 
“  Gethin,  lately  deceafed.  Being  a  coHeftion  of  choice 
“  difeourfes,  pleafant  apophthegms,  and  witty  fen- 
41  tences.  Written  by  her,  for  the  moft  part,  by  way 
*•  of  efl'ay,  and  at  fpare  hours.”  Loud.  1700,  4to ; 
with  her  pi&ure  before  it. 

GEUM,  Avens,  or  Herb -Botnet ;  a  genus  of  the 
pentagynia  order,  belonging  to  the  icofandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  five  fpecies,  of  which  the  moft  re¬ 
markable  are,  j.  The  urbanum,  with  thick  fibrous 
roots  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  rough,  ferrated  leaves,  and 
upright,  round,  hairy  ilalks  terminated  by  large  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  fueceeded  by  globular  fruit.  2.  The  ri- 
vale,  with  a  very  thick,  flefhy,  and  fibrous  root,  hairy 
leaves,  and  upright  ftalks,  to  or  12  inches  high,  ter¬ 
minated  by  purple  flowers  nodding  on  one  fide.  Of 
this  there  are  varieties  with  red  and  with  yellow  flow¬ 
ers.- — Both  thefe  are  natives  of  Britain,  and  are  eafily 
propagated  either  by  the  root  or  feed.  The  roots  of 
the  firll,  gathered  in  the  fpring  before  the  ftem  comes 
"bp,  and  infufed  in  ale,  give  it  a  pleaCant  flavour,  and 
prevent  its  growing  four.  Infufed  in  wine,  they  have 
a  flomachic  virtue.  The  tafte  is  mildly  auftere  andaro- 
matic,  efpeeially  when  the  plant  grows  in  warm  dry. 
fituations;  but  in  moift  ftiady  places,  it  hath  little  vir¬ 
tue.  Cows,  goats,  Iheep,  and  fwine,  eat  the  plant ; 
horfes  are  not  fond  of  it. — The  powdered  root  of  the 
fecond  fpecies  will  cure  tertian  agues,  and  is  daily 
ufed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  Canadians.  Sheep  and 
goats  eat  the  plant;  cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  are  not 
fond  of  it-. 

GHENT,  a  city  of  the  Auftrian  Netherlands,  ca¬ 
pital  of  theprovince  of  Flanders.  It  is  feated  on  four 
navigable  rivers,  the  Scheld,  the  Lys,  the  Lieve,  and 
the  M-rjere,  which  run  tlirough  it,  and  divide  it  into 


canals.  Thefe  form  26  little  ifles,  over  which  there  Gheutr 
are  300  bridges  :  among  which  there  is  one  remark-  II 
able  for  a  ftatue  of  brafs  of  a  young  man  who  was  ob- 
liged  to  cut  off  bis  father’s  head  ;  but  as  he  was  going 
to  ftrike,  the  blade  flew  into  the  air,  and  the  hilt  remain¬ 
ed  in  his  hand,  upon  which  they  were  both  pardoned. 

There  is  a  pifture  of  the  whole  tranfadion  in  the  town- 
houfe.  Ghent  is  fnrroiinded  with  walls  and  other  for¬ 
tifications,  and  is  tolerably  ftrong  for  a  place  of  its 
circumference.  But  all  the  ground  within  the  walls  is 
not  built  upon.  The  ftreets  are  large  and  well  paved, 
the  market-places  fpacious,  and  the  houfes  built  with 
brick.  But  the  Friday's  market-place  is  the  largeft, 
and  is  remarkable  for  the  ftatue  of  Charles  V.  which 
ftands  upon  a  pedeftal  in  the  imperial  habit.  That  of 
Cortere  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  walk  under  feveral  rows 
of  trees.  In  1737  a  fine  opera-honfe  was  built  here, 
and  aguard-houfe  for  the  garrifon.  Near  the  town  is 
a  very  high  tower,  with  a  handfome  clock  and  chimes. 

The  great  bell  weighs  1  i,oco  pounds. 

This  town  is  famous  for  the  pacifications  figned 
here,  in  1526,  for  fettling  the  tranqnillity  of  the  Se¬ 
venteen  Provinces,  which  was.  afterwards  confirmed  by 
the  king  of  Spain.  It  was  taken  by  Lewis  XIV.  in 
1678,  who  afterwards  reftored  it.  The  French  took 
poffeffion  of  it  again  after  the  death  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain.  In  1706,  it  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  by  the  French,  in  1 708  ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
taken  the  fame  year.  Laft  of  all,  the  French  took  it 
by  furprife  after  the  battle  of  Fontenoy;  but  at  the 
peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  it  was  rendered  back.  This 
is  the  birth-place  of  John  of  Gaunt.  It  is  very  well 
feated  for  trade,  on  account  of  its  rivers  and  canals.  It 
carries  on  a  great  commerce  in  corn;  and  has  linen, 
woollen,  and  filk  manufaftures.  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 

Lat.  51.  24. 

GIAGH,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  12  year3 ;  ia 
ufe  among  the  Turks  and  Cathayans. 

Each  year  of  the  giagh  bears  a  name  of  fome  ani¬ 
mal  :  the  firft,  that  of  a  moufe  ;  the  fecond,  that  of  a 
bullock  ;  the  third,  of  a  lynx  or  leopard  ;  the  fourth, 
of  a  hare  ;  the  fifth,  of  a  crocodile ;  the  fixth,  of  a 
ferpent ;  the  feventh,  of  a  horfe  ;  the  eighth,  of  a 
(beep;  the  ninth,  of  a  monkey  ;  the  tenth,  of  a  hen  ; 
the  eleventh,  of  a  dog;  and  the  twelfth,  of  a  hog. 

They  alfo  divide  the  day  into  12  parts,  which  they 
call  giagks,  and  diftinguifh  them  by  the  name  of  fome 
animals.  Each  giagh  contains  two  of  our  hours,  and 
is  divided  into  eight  kehs,  as  many  as  there  are  quao* 
lers  in  our  hours, 

GIALLOLINO,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fine  yellow 
pigment  much  ufed  under  the  name  of  Naples  Yel¬ 
low. 

GLANT,  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  bulk  and  fta- 
ture. 

The  romances  of  all  ages  have  furnifhed  us  with  (» 
many  extravagant  accounts  of  giants  of  incredible  bulk 
and  ftrength,  that  the  exiftence  of  fuch  people  is  now 
generally  difbeiieved.  It  is  commonly  thought,  that  the 
ftature  of  man  hath  been  the  fame  in  all  ages ;  and  fome 
have  even  pretended  to  dsmonjlrate  the  impoffibility  of 
the  exiftence  of  giants  mathematically.  Of  thefe  our 
countryman  M‘Laurin  hath  been  the  moft  explicit. 

*“  In  general,  (fays  he),  it  will  eafily  appear,  that  the 
efforts  tending  to  deftroy  the  coheiion  of  beams  arifing 
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©iant.  from  their  own  gravity  only,  increafe  in  the  quadru- 
plicate  ratio  of  their  lengths ;  but  that  the  oppofite 
efforts  tending  to  preferve  their  cohefion,  increafe  only 
in  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the  fame  lengths.  From 
which-it  follows,  that  the  greater  beams  mull  be  in 
greater  danger  of  breaking  than  the  leffer  fimilar  ones  ; 
and  that  though  a  leffer  beam  may  be  firm  and  fecure, 
yet  a  greater  fimilar  one  may  be  made  folong,  that  it 
will  nereffarily  break  by  its  own  weight.  Hence  Ga¬ 
lileo  jullly  concludes,  that  what  appears  very  firm,  and! 
fucceeds  very  well  in  models,  may  be  very  weak  and 
infirm,  or  even  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  when 
it  comes  to  be  executed  in  large  dimenfions  according 
to  the  model. 

“  From  the  fame  principle  he  argues,  that  there  are 
neceffary  limits  in  the  operations  off  nature  and  art, 
which  they  cannot  furpafs  in  magnitude.  Were  trees 
of  a  very  enormous  fize,  their  branches  would  fall  by 
their  own  weight.  Large  animals  have  not  ftrength 
in  proportion  to  their  fize ;  and  if  there  were  any  land- 
animals  much  larger  than  thole  we  know,  they  could 
hardly  move,  and  would  be  perpetually  fubjeft  to 
the  moll  dangerous  accidents.  As  to  the  animals 
of  the  fea,  indeed,  the  cafe  is  different ;  for  the  gra¬ 
vity  of  the  water  in  a  great  meafure  fuftains  thofe  a- 
nimals ;  and  in  fa&,  thefe  are  known  fometimes  to  be 
vaftly  larger  than  the  greateft  land-animals.  Nor  does 
it  avail  againft  this  do&rine  to  tell  us,  that  bones  have 
fometimes  been  found  which  were  fuppofed  to  have 
belonged  to  giants  of  immenfe  fize ;  fuch  as  the  Ikele- 
tons  mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  the  former  of 
which  was  60  cubits  high,  and  the  latter  46  :  for  na- 
turalifts  have  concluded  on  juft  grounds,  that  in  fome 
cafes  thefe  bones  had  belonged  to  elephants ;  and  that 
the  larger  ones  were  bones  of  whales,  which  had  been 
brought  to  the  places  where  they  were  found  by  the 
revolutions  of  nature  that  have  happened  in  paft  times. 
Though  it  mull  be  owned,  that  there  appears  no  rea- 
fon  why  there  may  not  have  been  men  who  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  fome  feet  in  height  the  talleft  we  have 
feen.” 

It  will  eafily  be  feen,  that  arguments  of  this  kind 
can  never  be  conclufive  ;  becaufe,  along  with  an  in¬ 
creafe  of  ftature  in  any  animal,  we  muft  always  fup- 
pofe  a  proportional  increafe  in  the  cohefion  of  the  parts 
of  its  body.  Large  works  fometimes  fail  when  con- 
ftrudted  on  the  plan  of  models,  becaufe  the  cohefion  of 
the  materials  whereof  the  model  is  made  and  of  the 
large  work  are  the  fame  ;  but  a  difference  in  this  re- 
fpedl  will  produce  a  very  remarkable  difference  in  the 
ultimate  refult.  Thus,  fuppofe  a  model  is  made  of  fir- 
wood,  the  model  may  be  firm  and  ftrong  enough  ;  but 
a  large  work  made  alfo  of  fir,  when  executed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plan  of  the  model,  may  be  fo  weak  that  it 
will  fall  to  pieces  with  its  own  weight.  If,  however, 
we  make  ufe  of  iron  for  the  large  work  inftead  of  fir, 
the  whole  will  be  fufiiciently  ftrong,  even  though  made 
exactly  according  to  the  plan  of  the  model.  The  like 
may  be  faid  with  regard  to  large  and  fmall  animals.  If 
we  could  find  an  animal  whofe  bones  exceeded  in  hard- 
nefs  and  ftrength  the  bones  of  other  animals  as  much 
as  iron  exceeds  fir,  fuch  an  animal  might  be  of  a  mon- 
ftrous  fize,  and  yet  be  exceedingly  ftrong.  In  like 
manner,  if  we  fuppofe  the  flefh  and  bones  of  a  giant  to 
be  greatly  fuperior  in  hardnefs  and  ftrength  to  the 


bones  of  other  men,  the  great  fize  of  liis  body  will  be  Gianr. 
no  objection  at  all  to  his  ftrength.  The  whole  of  the  h 

matter,  therefore,  concerning  the  exiftence  of  giants, 
muft  reft  on  the  credibility  of  the  accounts  we  have  from 
thofe  who  pretend  to  have  feen  them,  and  not  on  any 
arguments  drawn  a  priori. 

In  the  feripture  we  are  told  of  giants ,  who  were 
produced  from  the  marriages  of  the  fons  of  God  with 
the  daughters  of  men.  But  of  this  paffage  no  fufficierit 
explanation  hath  yet  been  found  :  nor  can  we  be  fure 
that  the  word  tranflated  giants  does  there  imply  any  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftature  ;  feeing  in  other  places  it  is  explain¬ 
ed  by  falling  away,  revolting ,  or  tranfgrcfing.  In  o- 
ther  places  of  feripture,  however,  giants,  with  their 
dimenfions,  are  mentioned  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we 
cannot  pofiibly  doubt;  as  in  the  cafe  of  Og  king  of  Ba- 
fhan,  and  Goliath.  In  a  memoir  read  before  the  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  at  Rouen,  M.  Le  Cat  gives  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  giants  that  are  faid  to  have  exifted  in 
different  ages.  { 

Profane  biftorians  have  given  feven  feet  of  height 
to  Hercules  their  firft  hero ;  and  in  our  days  we  have 
feen  men  eight  feet  high.  The  giant  who  was  Ihewn 
in  Rouen,  in  1735,  meafured  eight  feet  fome  inches. 

The  emperor  Maximin  was  of  that  fize  ;  Skenkius  and 
Platerus,  phyficians  of  the  laft  century,  faw  feveral  of 
that  ftature  ;  and  Goropius  faw  a  girl  >ivho  was  ten 
feet  high. — The  body  of  Oreftes,  according  to  the 
Greeks,  was  eleven  feet  and  a  half ;  the  giant  Galba- 
ra,  brought  from  Arabia  to  Rome  under  Claudius 
Caefar,  was  near  ten  feet  ;  and  the  bones  of  Secondil-  i 

la  and  Pufio,  keepers  of  the  gardens  of  Salluft,  were 
but  fix  inches  Ihorter.  Funnam,  a  Scotfman,  who  li¬ 
ved  in  the  time  of  Eugene  II.  king  of  Scotland,  mea- 
fured  eleven  feet  and  a  half:  and  Jacob  le  Maire,  in 
bis  voyage  to  the  ftreights  of  Magellan,  reports,  that, 
on  the  17  th  of  December  1615,  they  found  at  Port  De¬ 
fire  feveral  graves  covered  with  ftones ;  and  having  the 
curiofity  to  remove  the  ftones,  they  difeovered  human  ] 

Ikeletons  of  ten  and  eleven  feet  long.  The  chevalier 
Scory,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Pike  cf  Teneriffe,  fays, 
that  they  found  in  one  of  the  fepulchre  caverns  of  tha^ 
mountain  the  head  of  a  Guanche  which  hpd  80  teeth, 
and  that  the  body  was  not  lefs  than  15  feet  long.  The 
giant  Ferragus,  (lain  by  Orlando  nephew  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  was  18  feet  high.  Rioland,  a  celebrated  ana- 
tomift,  who  wrote  in  1614,  fays,  that  fome  years  be¬ 
fore  there  was  to  be  feen  in  the  fuburbs  of  St  Germain 
the  tomb  of  the  giant  Iforet,  who  was  zo  feet  high. 

In  Rouen,  in  1509,  in  digging  in  the  ditches  near 
the  Dominicans,  they  found  a  ftone-tomb  containing 
a  Ikeleton  whofe  fkull  held  a  bulhel  of  corn,  and  whofe 
(hin-bone  reached  up  to  the  girdle  of  the  talleft  man 
there,  being  about  four  feet  long,  and  confequently 
the  body  muft  have  been  17  or  18  feet  high.  Upon 
the  tomb  was  a  plate  of  copper,  whereon  was  engra¬ 
ved,  “  In  this  tomb  lies  the  noble  and  puiffant  lord, 
the  chevalier  Ricon  de  Vallemont,  and  his  bones.” 

Platerus,  a  famous  phyfician,  declares,  that  he  faw  at 
Lucerne,  the  true  human  bones  of  a  fubjedt  which 
muft  have  been  at  leaft  19  feet  high.  Valence  in  Dau- 
phine  boafts  of  poffeffing  the  bones  of  the  giant  Bu- 
cart,  tyrant  of  the  Vivarais,  who  was  flain  by  an  ar¬ 
row  by  the  count  De  Cabillon  hisvaffal.  The  Domini¬ 
cans  had  a  part  of  the  Ihin-bone,  with  the  articulation 
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of  tlie  knee,  and  his  figure  painted  in  frefco,  with 
—  an  iufcription,  fhewing  that  this  giant  was  22  feet  and 
a  half  high,  and  that  his  bones  were  found  in  1705, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Morderi,  a  little  river  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  of  Cruffol,  upon  which  (tradition  fays) 
the  giant  dwelt. 

“  January  1 1.  1613,  fome  mafons  digging  near  the 
ruins  of  a  cattle  in  Dauphine,  in  a  field  which  (by  tra¬ 
dition)  had  long  been  called  the  giant's  field,  at  the 
depth  of  18  feet  difcovered  a  brick-tomb  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high  ;  on  which  was  a  grey 
ilone,  with  the  words  Theutehochus  Rex  cut  thereon. 
When  the  tomb  was  opened,  they  found  a  human  lke- 
leton  entire,  25  feet  and  a  half  long,  to  feet  wide  a- 
crofs  the  (boulders,  and  five  feet  deep  from  thebrealt- 
bone  to  the  back.  His  teeth  were  about  the  fize  each 
of  an  ox’s  foot,  and  his  (hin-bone  meafured  four  feet. 
—  Near  Mazarino,  in  Sicily,  in  1516,  was  found  a  giant 
30  feet  high  5  his  head,  was  the  fize  of  an  hogfhead, 
and  each  of  his  teeth  weighed  five  ounces.  Near 
Palermo,  in  the  valley  of  Mazara,  in  Sicily,  a  (kelcton 
of  a  giant  30  feet  long  was  found,  in  the  year  1548; 
and  another  of  33  feet  high,  in  1550;  and  many  curi¬ 
ous  perfonshavepreferved  feveralof  thefe  gigantic  bones. 

“  The  Athenians  found  near  their  city  two  famous 
Ikeletons,  one  of  34  and  the  other  of  36  feet  high. 

“  At  Totu,  in  Bohemia,  in  75*8,  was  found  a  fltele- 
ton,  the  head  of  which  could  fcarce  be  encompaffed  by 
the  arms  of  two  men  together,  and  whofe  legs,  which 
they  (till  keep  in  the  cattle  of  that  city,  were  26  feet 
long.  The  lkull  of  the  giant  found  in  Macedonia,  Sep¬ 
tember  1691,  held  210  pounds  of  corn. 

“  The  celebrated  Sir  Hans  Sloaoe,  who  treated 
this  matter  very  learnedly,  does  not  doubt  thefe  fafts; 
but  thinks  the  bones  were  tlrofe  of  elephants,  whales, 
or  other  enormous  animals. 

“  Elephants  bones  may  be  (hewn  for  thofe  of  giants; 
but  they  can  never  impofe  on  connoiffeurs.  Whales, 
which,  by  their  immenfe  bulk,  are  more  proper  to  be 
fubftitnted  for  the  larged  giants,  have  neither  arms 
nor  legs ;  and  the  head  of  that  animal  hath  not  theleaft 
refernblance  to  that  of  a  man.  If  it  be  true,  there¬ 
fore,  that  a  great  number  of  the  gigantic  bones  which 
we  have  mentioned  have  been  feen  by  anatomifts,  and 
by  them  have  been  reputed  real  human  bones,  the  exift- 
ence  of  giants  is  proved.” 

With  regard  fo  the  credibility  of  all,  or  any  of 
thefe  accounts,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  any  thing. 
If,  in  any  caftle  of  Bohemia,  the  bones  of  a  man’s 
leg  26  feet  in  length  are  preferved,  we  have  indeed  a 
decifive  proof  of  the  exiftenceof  a  giant,  in  comparifon 
of  whom  mod  others  would  be  but  pigmies.  Nor  in¬ 
deed  could  thefe  bones  be  fuppofed  to  belong  to  an 
elephant ;  for  an  elephant  itfelf  would  be  but  a  dwarf 
in  comparifon  of  fuch  an  enormous  monfttr.  But  if 
thefe  bones  were  really  kept  in  any  part  of  Bohemia,, 
it  feems  ftrange  that  they  have  not  been  frequently 
vifited,  and  particular  descriptions  of  them  given  by 
the  learned  who  have  travelled  into  that  country. — It 
is  Certain,  however,  that  there  have  been  nations  of 
men  confiderably  exceeding  the  common  flatnre.  Thus, 
all  the  Roman  hidorians  inform  us,  that  the  Gauls  and 
Germans  exceeded  the  Italians  in  fize,  and  it  appears 
that  the  Italians  in  .thofe  days  were  of  much  the  fame 
ftature  with  the  people  of  the  prefent  age.  Among 
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thefe  northern  nations,  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  there 
would  be  as  great  differences  in  itature,  as  there  are 
among  the  prefent  race  of  men.  If  that  can  be  al¬ 
lowed,  we  may  eafiiy  believe  that  tome  of  thefe  bar¬ 
barians  might  be  called  giants,  without  any  great  im¬ 
propriety.  Of  this  fuperiority  of  fize,  indeed,  the 
hiftorian  Florus  gives  a  notable  indance  in  Ttutobo- 
chus,  abovementioned,  king  of  the  Teutones ;  who 
being  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  by  Marius,  was  car¬ 
ried  in  triumph  before  him  at  Rome,  when  his  head 
reached  above  the  trophies  that  were  carried  in  the 
fame  proceffion. 

But  whether  thefe  accounts  are  credited  or  not,  we 
are  very  certain,  that  the  Itature  of  the  human  body 
is  by  no  means  abfolutely  fixed.  We  are  onrfelves  a 
kind  of  giants  in  comparifon  of  the  Laplander;  nor 
are  thefe  the  moll  diminutive  people  to  be  found  upon 
the  earth.  The  abbe  la  Chappe,,  in  his  journey  into 
Siberia  in  order  to  obferve  the  lad  tranlit  of  Venus, 
palfed  through  a  village  inhabited  by  people  called 
Wotiacks,  neither  men  nor  women  of  whom  were  aboye 
four  feet  high.  Ti  e  accounts  of  the  Patagonians  alfo, 
which  cauuot  be  entirely  difcrtdi’ed,  render  it  very 
probable,  that  fomewhere  in  South  America  there  is 
a  race  of  people  very  confiderably  exceeding  the  com¬ 
mon  fize  of  mankind,  and  confequently  that  we  can¬ 
not  altogether  diferedit  the  relations  of  giants  handed 
down  to  us  by  ancient  authors;  though  what  degree 
of  credit  we  ought  to  give  them,  is  not  eafy  to  be 
determined. 

Giants -Caufe'way,  avail  colle&ion  of  Bafaltic  pil¬ 
lars  in  the  county  of  Antrim  in  Ireland.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Basaltes. 

The  principal  or  grand  caufeway,  for  there  arc 
feveral  lefs  confiderable  and  fcattered  fragments  of  fi- 
milar  workmanlhip,  confills  of  a  moll  irregular  ar¬ 
rangement  of  many  hundred  thoufands  of  columns  of  a 
black  kind  of  rock,  hard  as  marble  :  almoll  all  of 
them  are  of  a  pentagonal  figure,  but  fo  clofely  and 
compaftly  fituated  on  their  fides,  though  perft&ly 
diltin&  from  top  to  bottom,  that  fcarce  any  thing  call 
Be  introduced  between  them.  The  columns  are  of  an 
unequal  height  and  breadth  ;  fome  of  the  highed,  vi,- 
fible  above  the  furface  of  the  ilrand,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  impeodiug  angular  precipice,  may  be  abopt  20 
feet  ;  they  do  not  exceed  this  height,  at  lead  none  of 
the  principal  arrangement.  How  deep  they  are  fixed 
in  the  Ilrand,  was  never  yet  difcovered.  This  grand 
arrangement  extends  nearly  200  yards,  vilible  -at  low- 
water;  how  far  beyond,  is  uncertain  :  from  its  deciin- 
ing  appearance,  however,  at  low  water,  it  is  probable 
it  does  not  extend  under  water  to  a  didance  any  thing 
equal  to  what  is  feen  above.  The  breadth  of  tlie 
principal  caufeway,  which  runs  out  in  one  continued 
range  of  columns,  is,  in  general,  from  20  to  30  feet ; 
at  one  place  or  two  it  may  be  nearly  40  for  a  few 
yards.  In  this  account  are  excluded  the  broken  and 
fcattered  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  conllrndlion,  that 
are  detached  from  the  fides  of  the  grand  caufeway,  as 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  contiguous  to  the 
priucipal  arrangement,  though  they  have  frequently 
been  taken  into  the  width ;  which  has  been  the  canfe 
of  fuch  wild  and  diffimilar  reprefentations  of  this  caufe¬ 
way,  which  different  accounts  have  exhibited.  The 
higheft  part  of  this  caufeway  is  the  narrowed  at  the 
18  Y  very 
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Giant,  very  foot  of  the  impending  clifF,  from  whence  the 
whole  projects,  where,  for  four  or  five  yards,  it  is  not 
above  ten  or  fifteen  feet  wide.  The  columns  of  this 
narrow  part  incline  from  a  perpendicular  a  little  to  the 
weftward,  and  form  a  flope  on  their  tops,  by  the  very 
unequal  height  of  the  columns  on  the  two  fides,  by 
which  an  afcent  is  made  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff,  from 
the  head  of  one  column  to  the  next  above,  gradatim , 
to  the  top  of  the  great  caufeway,  which,  at  the  di- 
ftance  of  half  a  dozen  yards  from  the  cliff,  obtains  a 
perpendicular  pofition,  and,  lowering  in  its  general 
height,  widens  to  about  20  or  between  20  and  30  feet, 
and  for  100  yards  nearly  is  always  above  water.  The 
tops  of  the  columns  for  this  length  being  nearly  of  an 
equal  height,  they  form  a  grand  and  fingular  parade, 
that  may  be  eafily  walked  on,  rather  inclining  to  the 
water’s  edge.  But  from  high  water- mark,  as  it  is 
perpetually  wafhed  by  the  beating  furges  on  every 
return  of  the  tide,  the  platform  lowers  confiderably, 
and  becomes  more  and  more  uneven,  fo  as  not  to  be 
walked  on  but  with, the  greateft  care.  At  the  diflance 
of  150  yards  from  the  cliff,  it  turn*  a  little  to  the  eaft 
for  20  or  30  yards,  and  then  finks  into  the  fea.  The 
figure  of  thefe  columns  is  almoft  unexceptionably  pen¬ 
tagonal,  or  compofed  of  five  fides;  there  are  but  very 
few  of  any  other  figure  introduced :  fome  few  there 
are  of  three,  four,  and  fix  fides,  but  the  generality  of 
them  are  five-fided,  and  the  fpe&ator  muft  look  very 
nicely  to  find  any  of  a  different  conftru&ion :  yet 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  and  particularly  curious, 
there  are  not  two  columns  in  ten  thoufand  to  be  found, 
that  either  have  their  fides  equal  among  themfelves, 
or  whofe  figures  are  alike.  Nor  is  the  compofition  of 
thefe  columns  or  pillars  lefs  deferving  the  attention  of 
the  curious  fpe&ator.  They  are  not  of  one  folid  Hone 
in  an  upright  pofition  ;  but  compofed  of  feveral  fhort 
lengths,  curioufly  joined,  not  with  flat  furfaces,  but 
articulated  into  each  other  like  ball  and  focket,  or 
like  the  joints  in  the  vertebras  of  fome  of  the  larger 
kind  of  fifli,  the  one  end  at  the  joint  having  a  cavity, 
into  which  the  convex  end  of  the  oppofite  is  exaftly 
fitted.  This  is  not  vifible,  but  by  disjoining  the  two 
ftones.  The  depth  of  the  concavity  or  convexity  is 
generally  about  three  or  four  inches.  And  what  is 
it  ill  farther  remarkable  of  the  joint,  the  convexity,  and 
the  correfpondent  concavity,  is  not  conformed  to  the 
external  angular  figure  of  the  column,  but  exactly 
round,  and  as  large  as  the  fize  or  diameter  of  the  co¬ 
lumn  will  admit ;  and,  confequently,  as  the  angles  of 
thefe  columns  are,  in  general,  extremely  unequal,  the 
circular  edges  of  the  joint  are  feldom  coincident  with 
more  than  two  or  three  fides  of  the  pentagonal,  and 
from  the  edge  of  the  circular  part  of  the  joint  to  the 
exterior  fides  and  angles  they  are  quite  plain.  It  is 
ftill  farther  very  remarkable,  likewife,  that  the  arti¬ 
culations  of  thefe  joints  are  frequently  inverted ;  in 
fome  the  concavity  is  upwards,  in  others  the  reverfe. 
This  occafions  that  variety  and  mixture  of  concavities 
and  convexities  on  the  tops  of  the  columns,  which  is 
obfervable  throughout  the  platform  of  this  caufeway, 
yet  without  any  difcoverable  defign  or  regularity  with 
refpecl  to  the  number  of  either.  The  length,  alfo, 
of  thefe  particular  ftones,  from  joint  to  joint,  is  va¬ 
rious  :  in  general,  they  are  from  1 8  to  24  inches  long ; 
and,  for  the  moll  part,  longer  toward  the  bottom  of 
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likewife,  of  the  columns  is  as  different  as  their  length 
and  figure  ;  in  general,  they  are  from  15  to  20  inches 
in  diameter.  There  are  really  no  traces  of  uniformity 
or  defign  difeovered  throughout  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion,  except  in  the  form  of  the  joint,  which  is  inva¬ 
riably  by  an  articulation  of  the  convex  into  the  con¬ 
cave  of  the  piece  next  above  or  below  it  ;  nor  are  there 
any  traces  of  a  finilhing  in  any  part,  either  in  height, 
length,  or  breadth,  of  this  curious  caufeway.  If  there 
is  here  and  there  a  fmooth  top  to  any  of  the  columns 
above  water,  there  are  others  juft  by,  of  equal  height, 
that  are  more  or  lefs  convex  or  concave,  which  Ihew 
them  to  have  been  joined  to  pieces  that  have  been 
wafhed  or  by  other  means  taken  off.  And  undoubt¬ 
edly  thofe  parts  that  are  always  above  water  have, 
from  time  to  time,  been  made  as  even  as  might  be  ; 
and  the  remaining  furfaces  of  the  joints  muft  naturally 
have  been  worn  fmoother  by  the  conftant  fri&ion  of 
weather  and  walking,  than  where  the  fea,  at  every 
tide,  is  beating  upon  it  and  continually  removing 
fome  of  the  upper  ftones  and  expofing  frefh  joints. 

And  farther,  as  thefe  columns  preferve  their  diameters 
from  top  to  bottom,  in  all  the  exterior  ones,  which 
have  two  or  three  fides  expofed  to  view,  the  fame  may, 
with  reafon,  be  inferred  of  the  interior  columns,  whofe 
tops  only  are  vifible.  Yet  what  is  very  extraordinary,  . 
and  equally  curious,  in  this  phenomenon,  is,  that  not- 
withftanding  the  univerfal  diflimilitude  of  the  columns, 
both  as  to  their  figure  and  diameter,  and  though  per¬ 
fectly  diftinCt  from  top  to  bottom,  yet  is  the  whole 
arrangement  fo  clofely  combined  at  all  points,  that 
hardly  a  knife  can  be  introduced  between  them  either 
on  the  fides  or  angles.  And  it  is  really  a  moft  curious 
piece  of  entertainment  to  examine  the  clofe  contexture 
and  nice  infertion  of  fuch  an  infinite  variety  of  angular 
figures  as  are  exhibited  on  the  furface  of  this  grand 
parade.  From  the  infinite  difiimilarity  of  the  figure 
of  thefe  columns,  this  will  appear  a  moft  furprifing 
circumllance  to  the  curious  fpeftator ;  and  would  in¬ 
cline  him  to  believe  it  a  work  of  human  art,  were  it 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  inconceivable  that  the  wit  0 
or  invention  of  man  fhonld  conftruft  and  combine  fuch 
an  infinite  number  of  columns,  which  ftiould  have  a 
general  apparent  likenefs,  and  yet  be  fo  univerfally 
diffimilar  in  their  figure,  as  that,  from  the  minutelt 
examination,  not  two  in  ten  or  twenty  thoufand  fhould 
be  found,  whofe  angles  and  fides  are  equal  among 
themfelves,  or  of  the  one  column  to  thofe  of  the  other. 

That  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
to  an  attentive  fpeftator,  who  carefully  furveys  the 
general  form  and  fituation,  with  the  infinitely  various 
figuration  of  the  feveral  parts  of  this  caufeway.  There 
are  no  traces  of  regularity  or  defign  in  the  outlines  of 
this  curious  phenomenon;  which,  including  the  broken 
and  detached  pieces  of  the  fame  kind  of  workmanlhip, 
are  extremely  fcattered  and  confufed,  and,  whatever 
they  might  originally,  do  not,  at  prefent,  appear  to 
have  any  conne&ion  with  the  grand  or  principal 
caufeway,  as  to  any  fuppofable  defign  or  ufe  in  ita 
firft  conftru&ion,  and  as  little  defign  can  be  inferred 
from  the  figure  or  fituation  of  the  feveral  conftituent 
parts.  The  whole  exhibition  is,  indeed,  extremely 
confufed,  difunifprm,  and  deftitute  of  every  appear¬ 
ance 
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Giant,  ance  of  ufe  or  defign  in  its  original  conftruAion.  But 
Gibbous.  what,  beyond  difpute,  determines  its  original  to  have 
been  from  nature,  is,  that  the  very  cliffs,  at  a  great 
diftance  from  the  caufeway,  efpecially  in  the  bay  to 
the  eaftvvard,  exhibit,  at  many  places,  the  fame  kind 
of  columns,  figured'  and  jointed  in  all  refpeAs  like 
thofe  of  the  grand  caufeway  :  fome  of  them  are  feen 
near  to  the  top  of  the  cliff,  which  in  general,  in  thefe 
bays  to  the  eail  and  weft  of  the  caufeway,  is  near  300 
feet  in  height ;  ethers  again  are  feen  about  midway, 
and  at  different  elevations  from  the  ftrand.  A  very 
confiderable  expofure  of  them  is  feen  in  the  very  bot¬ 
tom  of  thebay  to  the  eaftward,  near  a  hundred  rods  from 
the  caufeway,  where  the  earth  lias  evidently  fallen 
away  from  them  upon  the  ftrand,  and  exhibits  a  moft 
curious  arrangement  of  many  of  thefe  pentagonal  co¬ 
lumns,  in  a  perpendicular  pofuion,  fupporting,  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  a  cliff  of  different  llrata  of  earth,  clay,  rock, 
&c.  to  the  height  of  150  feet  or  more,  above.  Some 
of  thefe  columns  are  between  30  and  40  feet  high, 
from  the  top  of  the  floping  bank  below  them  ;  and, 
being  longelt  in  the  middle  of  the  arrangement,  Ihort- 
ening  on  either  hand  in  view,  they  have  obtained  the 
appellation  of  organs,  from  a  rude  likenefs,  in  this  par¬ 
ticular  to  the  exterior  or  frontal  tubes  of  that  inftru- 
ment ;  and  as  there  are  few  broken  pieces  on  the 
ftrand  near  it,  it  is  probable  that  the  outfide  range  of 
columns  that  now  appears,  is  really  the  original  exte¬ 
rior  line,  to  the  feaward,  of  this  collection.  But  how 
far  they  extend  internally  into  the  bowels  of  the  in¬ 
cumbent  cliff,  is  unknown.  The  very  fubftance,  in¬ 
deed,  of  that  part  of  the  cliff  which  projeAs  to  a  point, 
between  the  two  bays  on  the  eaft  and  weft  of  the 
caufeway,  feems  compofed  of  this  kind  of  materials ; 
for  befides  the  many  pieces  that  are  feen  on  the  fides 
of  the  cliff  that  circulate  to  the  bottom  of  the  bays, 
particularly  the  eaftern  fide,  there  is,  at  the  very  point 
of  the  cliff,  and  juft  above  the  narrow  and  higheft  part 
of  the  caufeway,  a  long  colleAion  of  them  feen,  whofe 
heads  or  tops  juft  appearing. without  the  floping  bank, 
plainly  (hew  them  to  be  in  an  oblique  pofition,  and  a- 
bout  half-way  between  the  perpendicular  and  horizon¬ 
tal.  The  heads  of  thefe,  likewife,  are  of  mixed  fur- 
faces,  convex  and  concave,  and  the  columns  evidently 
appear  to  have  been  removed  from  their  original  up¬ 
right,  to  their  prefent  inclining  or  oblique  pofition, 
by  the  finking  or  falling  of  the  cliff. 

GIBBOUS,  a  term  in  medicine,  denoting  any  pro¬ 
tuberance  or  convexity  of  the  body,  as  a  perfon 
haunched  or  hump-backed. 

Infants  are  much  more  fubjeA  to  gibbofity  than  ad¬ 
ults,  and  it  oftener  proceeds  from  external  than  internal 
caufes.  A  fall,  blow,  or  the  like,  frequently  thus 
diftorts  the  tender  bones  of  infants.  When  it  proceeds 
from  an  internal  caufe,  it  is  generally  from  a  relaxa¬ 
tion  of  the  ligaments  that  fuftain  the  fpine,  or  a  caries 
of  its  vertebras;  though  the  fpine  maybe  infleAed  fore¬ 
ward,  and  the  vertebras  thrown  out  by  a  too  ftrong 
and  repeated  aAion  of  the  abdominal  mufcles.  This) 
if  not  timely  redreffed,  grows  up  and  fixes  as  the  bones 
harden,  till  in  adults  it  is  totally  irretrievable :  but 
when  the  diforder  is  recent,  and  the  perfon  young, 
there  are  hopes  of  a  cure.  The  common  method  is 
by  a  machine  of  pafteboard,  wood,  or  fteel,  which  is 
made  to  prefs  principally  on  the  gibbous  part ;  and 
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this  by  long  wearing  may  fet  all  right.  The  furgeons, 
however,  have  a  different  inftrumeut,  which  they  call 
a  crofsi  much  more  efficacious,  though  not  quite  fo . 
convenient  in  the  wearing.  By  the  ufe  of  this,  the 
parts  are  always  prevented  from  growing  any  worfe, 
and  are  often  cured.  During  the  application  of  thefe 
affiftances,  the  parts  ftiould  be  at  times  rubbed  with 
hungary- water,  fpirit  of  lavender,  or  the  like,  and 
defended  with  a  (Lengthening  plafter. 

Gibbous,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  ufed  in  reference  to 
the  enlightened  parts  of  the  moon,  whilft  (he  is  mo¬ 
ving  from  the  firft  quarter  to  the  full,  and  from  the 
full  to  the  laft  quarter :  for  all  that  time  the  dark  part 
appears  horned,  or  falcated  ;  and  the  light  one  hunch¬ 
ed  out,  convex,  or  gibbous. 

GIEELINS,  or  Gibellins,  a  famous  faAion  in  Ita- 
ly,  oppofite  to  another  called  the  Guelphs. 

Thefe  two  faAions  ravaged  and  laid  wafte  Italy  for 
a  long  feriesof  years;  fo  that  the  hiftory  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  for  the  fpace  of  two  centuries,  is  no  more  than 
a  detail  of  their  mutual  violences  and  (laughters.  The 
Gibelins  flood  for  the  emperor  againft  the  pope :  but 
concerning  their  origin  and  the  reafon  of  their  names, 
we  have  but  a  very  obfenre  account.  According  to 
the  generality  of  authors,  they  rofe  about  the  year 
1240,  upon  the  emperor  Fredrick  II.’s  being  excom¬ 
municated  by  the  pope  Gregory  IX.  Other  writers 
maintain,  that  the  two  faAions  arofe  ten  years  before, 
though  ftill  under  the  fame  pope  and  emperor.  But 
the  moft  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Maimbourg,  who 
fays,  that  the  two  faAions  of  Guelphs  and  Gibellins 
arofe  from  a  quarrel  between  two  ancient  and  illuftri- 
ous  houfes  on  the  confines  of  Germany,  that  of  the 
Henries  of  Gibeling,  and  that  of  the  Guelphs  of  A- 
dorf.  See  ( Hijlory  of)  Italy. 

GIBET,  a  machine  in  manner  of  a  gallows,  where¬ 
on  notoriouscriminals,  after  execution,  are  hung  in  irons 
or  chains,  ’as  fpeAacles  in  terrorem.  See  Gallows. 
— The  word  in  French,  gihet ,  properly  denotes  what 
we  call  gallows :  it  is  fuppofed  to  come  originally 
from  the  Arabic  gibel,  “  mount,  or  elevation  of 
ground by  reafon  gibets  are  ufually  placed  on  hills 
or  eminences. 

GIBBET.  See  Gibet. 

GIBRALTAR,  a  famous  promontory,  or  rather 
peninfula,  of  Spain,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  35°  50',  W. 
Long.  50  35'.  To  the  ancients  it  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Calpe, and  was  alfo  called  one  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules ;  by  the  Arabians  it  is  called  Gebel  Tarek,  that 
is,  the  Mount  of  Tarek,  from  Tarek,  the  name  of  the 
Saracen  general  who  conquered  Spain  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eighth  century.  The  whole  is  an  immenfe  rock, 
rifing  perpendicularly  about  440  yards,  meafuring, 
from  north  to  fouth,  about  two  Englifh  miles,  but 
not  above  one  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft. — The  town 
lies  along  the  bay  on  the  w^|t  fide  of  the  mountain  on 
a  dtdine;  by  which,  generally  fpeaking,  the  rains 
pafs  through  it,  and  keep  it  clean.  The  old  town  was 
coufiderably  larger  than  the  new,  which  at  prefent  con- 
fifts  of  between  4  and  500  houfes.  Many  of  the  ftreets 
are  narrow  and  irregular:  the  buildings  are  of  dif¬ 
ferent  materials  ;  fome  of  natural  (lone  out  of  the  quar¬ 
ries,  fome  of  a  faAitious  or  artificial  (lone,  and  a  few 
of  brick.  The  people  are  fupplied  with  fre(h  provi- 
fions  chiefly  from  the  coaft  of  Barbary,  with  fruit, 
18  Y  2  roots, 
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Gibraltar,  roots,  and  vegetablea,  of.all  forts  from  thence,  or  from 
“  their  own  gardens.  Befides  what  is  properly  called  the 

town,  there  are  feveral  fpacious  and  commodious  pub¬ 
lic  edifices  erefted  ;  fuch  as  barracks  for  the  foldiers, 
with  apartments  for  their  officers,  magazines  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  ftorehoufes  for  provilions,  Ac.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  exclufive  of  the  Britiffi  fubje&s  dependent 
on  the  garrifon,  or  who  refide  there  from  other  motives, 
confift  of  fome  Spaniards,  a  few  Portugucfe,  a  confi- 
derahle  number  of  Genoefe,  and  about  as  many  Jews  ; 
making  in  the  whole,  according  to  Dr  Campbell,  be¬ 
tween  two  and  three  thoufand,  without  reckoning  the 
garrifon;  though  fome  make  them  much  fewer.  The 
town  may  be  faid  to  have  two  ports  ;  the  firft  lying  to 
the  north,  and  is  proper  only  for  fmall  veffels  ;  the  o- 
ther  is  very  commodious  for  large  veffels,  and  has  a 
fine  (lone  quay.  The  bay  is  very  beautiful  and  capa¬ 
cious,  being  in  breadth  about  five  miles,  and  in  depth 
eight  or  nine,  with  feveral  fmall  rivers  running  into 
it.  It  is  very  advantageous  to  the  place.  There  is  no 
ground  to  be  found  in  the  middle  of  it  at  an  hundred 
fathoms  depth,  fo  that  a  fquadron  may  lie  there  in 
great  fafety  ;  the  breezes  from  it  are  very  refrefhing  ; 
and  it  contributes  likewife  to  the  fubfiftence  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  by  fupplying  them  with  plenty  of  fifh. 

The  llrait  of  Gibraltar,  through  which  the  ocean 
paffes  into  the  Mediterranean,  thereby  dividing  Europe 
from  Africa,  runs  from  weft  to  eaft  about  13  leagues. 
In  this  ftrait  there  are  three  remarkable  promontories 
or  capes  on  the  Spanifh  fide,  and  as  many  oppofite  to 
them  on  the  Barbary  fide.  The  firft  of  thefe,  on  the 
fide  of  Spain,  is  cape  Trefalgar,  oppofite  to  which  is 
cape  Spartel ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  ftood 
flie  fortrefs  of  Tangier,  once  in  the  pofTeffion  of  the 
Britiffi.  The  next  on  the  Spanifh  fide  is  Tarifa;  and 
over  againft  it  lies  Malabata,  near  the  town  of  Alcaf- 
far,  where  the  ftraits  are  about  five  leagues  broad. 
Laftly,  Gibraltar,  facing  the  mountain  of  Abyla, 
near  the  fortrefs  and  town  of  Ceuta,  which  make  the 
eaftern  entry  of  the  ftraits. 

The  fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  was  formerly  thought  to 
be  impregnable;  bat,  in  1704,  it  was  propofed  by 
the  two  Englifh  Admirals  Sir  John  Leake  and  Sir 
George  Rooke,  and  by  Prince  George  of  Heffe  Darm- 
fladt,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  it.  The  fleet  en¬ 
tered  the  bay  on  the  21ft  of  July;  the  prince  landed 
a  body  of  troops  on  the  Ifthmus,  between  the  bay  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  the  fleet  cannonaded  the  town 
from  the  bay  ;  and  a  detachment  of  Englifh  feamen 
liaving  debarked  at  Europa  point,  with  fome  lofs,  car¬ 
ried  the  outworks.  This  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
the  inhabitants  and  the  garrifon,  that  the  governor 
(the  Marquis  de  Salinas)  capitulated;  and  the  Prince 
of  Heffe  took  pofTeffion  of  the  place  on  the  24th 
of  the  fame  month,  with  the  lofs  of  lefs  than  100 
men.  The  Spaniards,  extremely  fenfible  of  the  lofs 
they  had  fuftained,  immediately  fent  an  army  of  10,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  le  Villadari- 
&s,  to  befiege  it ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  Count  de 
Thouloufe,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  put  to  fea  in  order  to  co-opcrate  with 
the  Spaniards.  This  produced  the  battle  of  Malaga, 
Auguft  13th  1704,  in  which  the  French  were  defeated; 
though  Sir  George  Rooke  was  in  no  condition  to  pro- 
f'ecute  his  vi&ory,  on  account  of  his  want  of  ammuai- 


tion.  The  fiege,  however,  went  on,  and,the  place  W3s  Gibraltar, 
fo  much  preffed,  that  if  Sir  John  Leake,  who  was  Gibfon* 
fent  to  its  relief,  had  arrived  one  day  later,  the  place  ' 

had  been  inevitably  loft.  Five  hundred  Spaniards  had 
bound  themfelves  by  an  oath,  either  to  become  mailers 
of  Gibraltar,  or  to  periffi  in  the  attempt.  They  had 
accordingly  concealed  themfelves  in  fome  of  the  caves, 
of  which  there  are  many  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the 
promontory.  The  mountain  had  alfo  at  that-  time 
many  tree3  upon  it,  by  which  the  Spaniards  afcended, 
and  which  were  on  that  account  afterwards  cut  down 
by  the  garrifon.  The  enterprize  of  the  Spaniards, 
however,  did  not  fucceed ;  for,  having  attempted  to 
fcale  the  walls,  they  were  all  to  a  man  deftroyed.  Mar- 
fhal  de  Teffe  then  joined  the  Spanifh  army,  with  a 
confiderable  body  of  French  troops,  and  the  fiege  was 
continued  for  fix  months  longer  ;  when  the  French 
fleet  being  defeated  by  Sir  John  Leake*,  they  were  for-  *  gce  iea^ej 
ced  to  turn  the  fiege  into  a  blockade.  The  excellent 
conduct,  however,  of  Sir  John  Leake,  and  the  Prince  of 
Heffe  Darmftadt,  obliged  them  at  laft  to  abandon 
the  enterprize.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  the 
fortrefs  of  Gibraltar  was  ceded  to  Britain,  but  with¬ 
out  any  territory  ;  and  ever  fi nee  the  Spaniards  have 
fortified  lines  on  the  Ifthmus,  to  prevent  any  commu¬ 
nication  between  the  garrifon  and  the  country.  They 
have  ever  fince  continued  to  behold  it  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  have  meditated  feveral  attempts  againft  it. 

In  1727  they  again  befieged  it  in  form  with  a  great 
army  :  but  having  made  very  little  progrefs  during 
four  months,  which  they  confumed  before  it,  a  ctffa- 
tion  of  arms  took  place ;  and  no  further  attempt  has 
been  made  till  the  prefent  year  ( 1779.) 

The  pofTeffion  of  Gibraltar  is  of  very  great  confe- 
quence  to  Britain.  It  not  only  gives  us  the  command 
of  the  Straits,  and  their  navigation  :  but  affords  re- 
frefhment  and  accommodation  to  our  fleets  in  time  of 
war,  and  to  our  merchantmen  at  all  times  ;  which,  to 
a  maritime  power,  is  of  very  great  advantage.  From 
its  fituation,  it  divides  both  the  kingdoms  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  that  is,  it  hinders  a  ready  communica¬ 
tion  by  fea  between  the  different  parts  of  thefe  king¬ 
doms.  This,  of  courfe,  hinders  the  conjunction  of 
the  fleets  and  fquadrons  with  each  other,  or  at  leaf!: 
renders  it  fo  difficult  as  to  be  a  perpetual  check  upon 
thefe  ambitious  powers.  It  awes  alfo  the  piratical 
ftates  of  Barbary,  and  in  like  manner  the  emperor  of 
Morocco  ;  infomuch,  that  our  commerce  is  more  fafe 
than  that  of  any  other  European  power,  which  gives 
us  great  advantages  in  point  of  freight.  It  is  other- 
wife  highly  favourable  to  our  trade  in  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  Levant.  It  procures  us  the  refped  of  the  It  a¬ 
lian  and  other  powers ;  who,  though  far  diftant  from 
Britain,  muff  confider  this  as  an  inftance  of  her  power 
to  hurt  oraflift  them.  It  alfo  faves  us  the  expence  ol 
fquadrons  and  convoys,  upon  any  difputes  or  diflur- 
bances  that  may  happen  among  thofe  .powers,  and 
which  would  otherwise  be  neceffary  for  the  protection 
of  our  navigation. 

GIBSON  (Richard),  an  Englifh  painter,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Dwarf,  was  originally  page  to  a  la¬ 
dy  at  Mortlake ;  who,  obferving  that  his  genius  led 
him  to  painting,  had  the  generofity  to  get  him  in- 
ftru&ed  in  the  rudiments  of  that  art.  He  devoted 
biaifelf  to  Sir  Lely’s  manner,  and  copied  his  pictures 
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Gibfon.  to  admiration,  efpecially  his  portraits  i  his  paintings 

-  in  water-colours  were  alfo  efteemed.  He  was  in  great 

favoVir  with  Charlts  I.  who  made  him  his  page  of  the 
back-llairs;  and  hehad  the  honour tainftru£t  in  drawing 
queen  Mary  and  queen  Anne  when  they  were  princeffes. 
He  married  one  Mrs  Anne  Shepherd,  who  was  alfo  a 
dwarf ;  on  which  occafion  king  Charles  I.  honoured 
their  marriage  with  his  prefence,  and  gave  away  the 
bride.  Mr  Waller  wrote  a  poem  on  this  occaflon, 
intitled  “  The  Marriage  of  the  Dwarfs  in  which  are 
thefe  lines  : 

“  Delign  or  chance  makes  others  wive, 

“  But  nature  did  this  match  contrive  ; 

“  Eve  might  as  well  have  Adam  fled, 

“  As  (lie  deny’d  her  little  bed 

“  To  him,  for  whom  heav’n  teem’d  to  frame 

“  And  meaflire  out  this  only  dame.” 

Mr  Fenton,  in  his  notes  on  this  poem,  ohferves  that 
he  had  feen  this  couple  painted  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ; 
and  that  they  were  of  an  equal  ftature,  each  being 
three  feet  ten  inches  high.  However,  they  had  nine 
children,  five  of  which  arrived  at  maturity  ;  thefe  well 
proportioned,  and  of  the  ufual  ftandard  of  mankind. 
But  what  nature  denied  this  couple  in  ftature,  (he  gave 
them  in  length  of  days  :  for  Mr  Gibfon  died  in  the 
75th  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  wife,  having  furvived  him 
almoft  20  years,  died  in  1709,  aged  89. 

Gibson  (Dr  Edmund),  birtiop  of  London,  was 
born  in  Weftmoreland,  in  1669.  He  applied  himfelf 
early  and  vigoroufly  to  learning,  and  difplayed  his 
knowledge  in  feveral  writings  and  tranflations,  which 
recommended  him  to  the  patronage  of  archbifhop 
Teunifon.  He  was  appointed  domeftic  chaplain  to 
his  Grace  ;  and  we  foon  after  find  him  re&or  of  Lam¬ 
beth,  and  archdeacon  of  Surry.  Becoming  thus  a 
member  of  the  convocation,  he  engaged  in  a  contro- 
verfy,  which  was  carried  on  with  great  warmth  by 
the  members  of  both  houfes,  and  defended  his  pa¬ 
tron’s  rights,  as  prefident,  in  eleven  pamphlets ;  he 
then  formed  and  completed  his  more  comprehenfive 
feberne  of  the  legal  duties  and  rights  of  the  Engii(h 
clergy,  which  was  at  length  publifhed  under  the  title 
of  Codex  ‘Juris  EcclsJiaJUci  Anglicani,  in  folio.  Arch- 
bilhop  Tenifon  dying  in  1715,  and  Dr  Wake  bilhop  of 
Lincoln  being  made  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  Dr  Gib¬ 
fon  fticceeded  the  latter  in  the  fee  of  Lincoln,  and  in 
1720  was  promoted  to  the  biftioprick  of  London.  He 
now  not  ouly  governed  his  diocefe  with  the  molt  exadl 
regularity,  but  by  his  greatcare  promoted  the  fpiritual 
affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  colonies  in  the  Welt- 
Indies.  He  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  lead  of  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  church  ;  and  therefore, 
though  he  approved  of  the  toleration  of  the  Proteflant 
Diffenters,  he  continually  guarded  againft  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  made  to  procure  a  repeal  of  the  corporation 
and  teft  a£ts  ;  in  particular,  his  oppofition  to  thofe  li¬ 
centious  affemblies  called  mafquerades ,  gave  great  um¬ 
brage  at  court,  and  effectually  excluded  him  from  all 
further  favours.  He  fpent  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
in  writing  and  printing  paltoral  letters,  vifitation- 
charges,  occafional  fermons,  and  traCts  againft  the 
prevailing  immoralities  of  the  age.  His  paftoral  let¬ 
ters  arejuftly  efteemed  as  the  molt  mafterly  productions 
againft  infidelity  and  enthufiafm.  His  moft  celebrated 
work,  the  Codex,  has  been  already  mentioned.  His 
other  publications  are,  1.  An  edition  of  Drummond’s 


Pole  mo  Middiana,  and  James  V.  of  Scotland’s  Can -  Gibfon 
tilena  Rujiica,  with  notes.  2.  The  Cbronicon  Saxoni-  jfl 
cum,  with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  notes.  3.  Iieli-  1  £l 
quite  Spelmanniatirt,  the  pofthumons  works  of  Sir 
Henry  Spelman,  relating  to  the  laws  and  antiquities 
of  England.  4.  An  edition  of  Quintilian  de  Arte 
Oratoria,  with  notes.  5.  An  Englifli  tranflation  of 
Camden’s  Britannia,  with  additions,  two  volumes 
folio:  and,  5.  A  number  of  fmall  pieces,  that  have 
been  collected  together  and  printed  in  three  volumes 
folio. —  His  intenl'e  application  to  ftndy  impaired  his 
his  health  ;  notwithftanding  which,  he  attained  the  age 
0(79.  He  expired  in  September  1748,  after  an  epif- 
copate  of  near  33  years. 

With  regard  to  bifhop  Gibfon’s  private  life  and 
character,  he  was  in  every  refpeCt  a  perfeft  oecono- 
mift.  His  abilities  were  fo  well  adapted  to  difeharge 
the  duties  of  his  facred  function,  that,  during  the  in¬ 
capacity  of  archbifhop  Wake,  the  tranfa&ion  of  ec- 
cltfiallical  affairs  was  committed  to  the  bifhop  of  Lon¬ 
don.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  the  eftablifhed  church 
and  government,  and  as  great  an  enemy  to  perfecu- 
tion.  He  was  ufually  confulted  by  the  moft  learned 
and  exalted  ptrfonages  in  church  and  ftate,  and  the 
great  eft  deftrence  was  paid  to  his  judgment.  He 
poflefied  the  focial  virtues  in  an  eminent  degree  5  his 
beneficence  was  very  extenfive;  and  had  fuch  genero- 
fity,  that  he  freely  gave  two  thoufand  five  hundred 
pounds,  left  him  by  Dr  Crow,  who  was  once  his 
chaplain,  to  Crow’s  own  relations,  who  were  very 
poor. 

GIFT,  Donum,  in  law,  is  a  conveyance  which 
paffeth  either  lands  or  goods  ;  and  is  of  a  larger  ex¬ 
tent  than  a  grant,  being  applied  to  things  moveable 
and  immoveable  5  yet  as  to  things  immoveable,  when 
taken  ftriCtly,  it  is  applicable  only  to  lands  and  te¬ 
nements  given  in  tail  ;  but  gift,  and  grant,  are  too 
often  confounded. 

GIGG,  Giga,  or  Jigg;  a  gay,  brifk,  andfpright- 
ly  compofition ;  and  yet  in  full  meafure,  as  well  as  the 
allemande,  which  is  more  ferious. — Menage  takes  the 
word  to  arife  from  the  Italian  giga,  a  mufical  inftru- 
ment  mentioned  by  Dante. 

GILAN,  or  Ghilan,  a  confiderable  province  of 
Afia,  in  Perfia,  lying  on  the  fide  of  the  Cafpian  fea, 
and  to  the  S.  W.  of  it.  It  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  Hyr- 
cania  of  the  ancient3.  It  is  very  agreeably  fituated, 
having  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  high  mountains  on 
the  other ;  and  there  is  no  entering  in  but  thr&ugh 
narrow  pafles,  which  may  ealily  be  defended.  The 
Tides  of  the  mountains  are  covered  with  many  forts  of 
fruit-trees,  and  in  the  higheft  parts  of  them  there  are 
deer,  bears,  wolves,  leopards,  and  tygers ;  which 
laft  the  Perfians  have  a  method  of  taming,  and  hunt 
with  them  as  we  do  with  dogs — Gilan  is  one  of  the 
moft  fruitful  provinces  of  all  Perfia ;  and  produces 
abundance  of  filk,  oil,  wine,  rice,  and  tobacco,  befides 
excellent  fruits.  The  inhabitants  are  brave,  and  of  a 
better  complexion  than  the  other  Indians,  and  the  wo¬ 
men  are  accounted  extremely  handfome.  Refht  is  the 
capital  town. 

GILBERT,  or  Gilberd,  (William),  a  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Colchelter,  in  the  year  1540,  the  eldefl 
fon  of  the  recorder  of  that  borough.  Having  fpent 
fome  time  in  both  univerfities,  he  went  abroad  ; 
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Gilbert,  and  at  his  return  fettled  in  London,  where  he  prafli- 
*  fed  with  confiderable  reputation.  He  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  phyfician  in  or¬ 
dinary  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  we  are  told,  gave 
him  a  penfion  to  encourage  him  in  his  ftudies.  From 
his  epitaph  it  appears  that  lie  was  alfo  phyfician  to 
King  James  I.  He  died  in  the  year  1603,  aged  63; 
and  was  buried  in  Trinity-church  in  Colchefter,  where 
a  handfome  monument  was  ere&ed  to  his  memory.  His 
books,  globes,  inftruments,  and  fulfils,  he  bequeath¬ 
ed  to  the  college  of  phyficians,  and  his  pi&ure  to  the 
fchool-gallery  at  Oxford.  He  wrote,  1.  De  magnete , 
magnetic efque  corporibus ,  et  de  magno  magnete  tellure, 
pbyfiologia  nova;  London  1900,  folio.  2.  De  mtin- 
do  nojlro  fublunari ,  philofopbia  nova;  Amfterdam  1651, 
4to.  He  was  alfo  the  inventor  of  two  mathematical  in¬ 
ftruments  for  finding  the  latitude  at  fea  without  the  help 
of  fun,  moon,  or  Itars.  A  defeription  of  thefe  inftru¬ 
ments  was  afterwards  publiihed  by  Thomas  Blondeville 
in  his  Theoriquej  of  the  planets . 

GILBERT  (Sir  Humphrey),  a  brave  officer,  and 
fkilful  navigator,  was  born  about  the  year  1539,  in 
Devonlhire,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family. 
Though  a  fecond  fon,  he  inherited  a  confiderable  for¬ 
tune  from  his  father.  He  was  educated  at  Eaton,  and 
afterwards  at  Oxford  ;  where  probably  he  did  not  con¬ 
tinue  long,  as  he  hath  efcaped  the  iuduftrious  Antho¬ 
ny  Wood.  It  feems  he  was  intended  to  finifli  his  ftu¬ 
dies  in  the  Temple  ;  but,  being  introduced  at  court 
by  his  aunt  Mrs  Catharine  Affiley,  then  in  the  queen’s 
fervice,  he  was  diverted  from  the  ftudy  of  the  law, 
and  commenced  foldier.  Having  diftinguilhed  him¬ 
felf  in  feveral  military  expeditions,  particularly  that 
to  Newhaven  in  1563,  he  was  fent  over  to  Ireland  to 
affift  in  foppreffing  a  rebellion ;  where,  for  his  fignal 
fervices,  he  was  made  commander  in  chief  and  gover¬ 
nor  of  Munfter,  and  knighted  by  the  lord  deputy,  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  on  the  firft  day  of  the  year  1570. 
He  returned  foon  after  to  England,  where  he  married 
a  rich  heirefs.  Neverthelefs,  in  1572,  he  failed  with 
a  fquadron  of  nine  (hips,  to  reinforce  Colonel  Morgan, 
who  at  that  time  meditated  the  recovery  of  Flufhing. 

Probably  on  his  return  to  England  he  refumed  his 
cofmographical  ftudies,  to  which  he  was  naturally  in¬ 
clined:  for,  in  the  year  1576,  he  publiihed  his  book 
on  the  North-weft  paffage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  ;  and  as 
Martin  Frobilher  failed  the  fame  year,  probably  it  W3S 
in  confequence  of  this  treatife.  In  1578,  he  obtained 
from  the  queen  a  very  ample  patent,  empowering  him 
to  difeover  and  poffefs  in  North  America  any  lands  then 
unfettled.  He  failed  to  Newfoundland,  but  foon  re¬ 
turned  to  England  without  fuccefs :  neverthelefs,  in 
1583,  he  embarked  a  fecond  time  with  five  (hips,  the 
largeft  of  which  put  back  on  account  of  a  contagious 
diftemper  on  board.  Our  general  landed  on  New¬ 
foundland  on  the  third  of  Auguft,  and  on  the  fifth 
took  poffeffion  of  the  harbour  of  St  John’s.  By  vir¬ 
tue  of  his  patent,  he  granted  leafes  to  feveral  people  ; 
but,  though  none  of  them  remained  there  at  that  time, 
they  fettled  afterwards  in  confequence  of  thefe  leafes : 
fo  that  Sir  Humphrey  deferves  to  be  remembered  as 
the  real  founder  of  our  vaft  American  empire.  On  the 
20th  of  Auguft,  he  put  to  fea  again,  on  board  a  fmall 
Hoop  ;  which  on  the  29th  foundered  in  a  hard  gale  of 
wind.  Thus  perilhed  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert ;  a  man 


of  quick  parts,  a  brave  foldier,  a  good  mathemati-  Gilbcrtines* 
cian,  a  fkilful  navigator,  and  of  a  very  enterprifing  Gl^ctlri^  r 
genius.  We  learn  alfo,  that  he  was  remarkable  for 
his  eloquence,  being  much  admired  for  his  patriotic 
fpeeches  both  in  the  Englilh  and  Irilh  parliaments.  He 
wrote  “  A  difeourfe  to  prove  a  palfage  by  the  north- 
weft  to  Cathaia  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  printed  Lond. 

1576.”  This  treatife,  which  is  a  mafterly  performance, 
is  preferved  in  Hakluyt’s  colleftion  of  voyages,  vol. 
in.  p.  n.  The  ftyle  is  fuperiorto  moft,  if  not  to  all, 
the  writers  of  that  age  ;  and  (hews  the  author  to  have 
been  a  man  of  confiderable  reading.  He  mentions, 
at  the  clofe  of  this  work,  another  treatife,  on  Naviga¬ 
tion,  which  he  intended  to  publifh :  it  is  probably  loft. 

GILBERTINES,  a  religious  order  founded  in 
England  by  St  Gilbert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 

The  nuns  followed  the  rule  St  Benedict,  and  the 
monks  that  of  Auguftin.  There  were  many  mona- 
fteries  of  this  order  in  different  parts  of  England. 

GILCFIRIST  (Dr  Ebenezer),  an  eminent  Scots 
phyfician,  was  born  at  Dumfries  in  1707.  He  be¬ 
gan  the  ftudy  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  which  he 
afterwards  profecuted  at  London  and  Paris.  He  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  doftor  of  medicine  from  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Rheims  5  and  in  the  year  1732,  he  returned 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  he  afterwards  con- 
ftantly  refided,  and  continued  the  practice  of  medi¬ 
cine  till  his  death. 

It  may  with  juftice  be  faid,  that  few  phyficians  of 
the  prefent  century  have  exercifed  their  profeffion  in 
a  manner  more  refpe&able  or  fuccefsful  than  Dr  Gil- 
chrift ;  and  few  have  contributed  more  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  healing  art.  Having  engaged  in  bufi- 
nefs  in  an  early  period  of  life,  his  attention  was 
wholly  devoted  to  obfervation.  Endowed  by  na¬ 
ture  witji  a  judgment  acute  and  folid,  with  a  genius 
adlive  and  inventive,  he  foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  by 
departing,  in  various  important  particulars,  from  efta- 
blilhed  but  unfuccefsful  modes  of  pra&ice.  Several 
of  the  improvements  which  he  introduced  have  pro¬ 
cured  him  great  and  deferved  reputation,  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

His  praftice,  in  ordinary  cafes,  was  allowed  to  be 
judicious,  and  placed  him  high  in  the  confidence  and 
efteem  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  country 
where  he  lived.  But  his  ufefulnefs  was  not  confined 
to  his  own  neighbourhood.  On  many  occafion3  he 
was  coufulted  by  letter  from  the  moft  diftant  parts  of 
the  country. 

In  different  collections  are  to  be  found  feveral  of 
his  performances,  which  prove  that  he  had  fomething 
new  and  ufeful  to  offer  upon  every  fubject  to  which 
he  applied  himfelf.  But  thofe  writings  which  do  him 
the  greateft  honour,  are  two  long  differtations  on  Ner¬ 
vous  Fevers,  in  the  Medical  Effays  and  Obfervations 
publiihed  by  a  Society  in  Edinburgh  j  and  a  treatife 
on  the  ufe  of  Sea -voyages  in  medicine,  which  firft  made 
its  appearance  in  the  year  1757,  and  was  afterwards 
re-printed  in  1771.  By  means  of  the  former,  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  phyficians  was  firft  turned  to  a  fpecies  of  fever 
which  is  now  found  to  prevail  univerfally  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  the  liberal  ufe  of  wine,  which  he  was  the  firft 
among  the  moderns  to  recommend, .has  fince  been 
adopted  in  thefe  fevers  by  the  moft  judicious  phyfi¬ 
cians  of  the  prefent  age,  and  has  probably  contributed 

not 
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Gild  not  a  little  to  the  fuccefs  of  their  pra&ice.  His  trea* 
III.  tife  on  Sea-voyages  points  out  in  a  manner  fo  clear, 

’’  1<ing-  and  f0  much  on  the  fure  footing  of  experience,  their 
utility  in  various  diflempers,  particularly  in  confump- 
tions,  that  there  is  now  a  profpe£l  of  our  being^able 
to  employ  a  remedy  in  this  untraftable  difeafe  much 
more  efficacious  than  any  hitherto  in  ufe.  Dr  Gil- 
chrift  died  in  1774. 

GILD,  or  Guild.  See  Guild. 

GILD  AS  (furnamed  the  Wife),  was  born  in 
Wales,  in  the  year  51  x.  Where  he  was  educated  is 
uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  from  his  own  writings  that 
he  was  a  monk.  Some  writers  fay  that  he  went  over 
to  Ireland ;  others,  that  he  vifited  France  and  Italy. 
They  agree  however  in  afferting,  that  after  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  a  celebrated  and  molt  affiduous 
preacher-  of  the  gofpel.  Du  Pin  fays  he  founded  a 
monaftery  at  Venetia  in  Britain.  Gildas  is  the  only 
Britiffi  author  of  the  fixth  century,  whofe  works  are 
printed  ;  they  are  therefore  valuable  on  account  of 
their  antiquity,  and  as  containing  the  only  informa¬ 
tion  we  have  concerning  the  times  of  which  he  wrote. 
His  Hiftory  of  Britain  is,  however,  a  very  flimfy  per¬ 
formance,  and  his  ftyle  obfeure  and  inelegant. 

GILDING,  the  art  of  fpreading  or  covering 
a  thing  over  with  gold,  either  in  leaf  or  li¬ 
quid.  The  art  of  gilding  was  not  unknown  among 
the  ancients,  though  it  never  arrived  among  them  at 
,  the  perfection  to  which  the  moderns  have  carried  it. 
Gliding  Pliny  allures  us,  that  the  firft  gilding  feen  at  Rome, 
when  firft  was  after  the  deflru&ion  of  Carthage,  under  the  cen- 
at^Romc'1  ^or^‘P  °f  Lucius  Mummius,  when  they  began  to  gild 
the  ceilings  of  their  temples  and  palaces ;  the  Capitol 
being  the  firft  place  on  which  this  enrichment  was  be¬ 
llowed.  But  he  adds,  that  luxury  advanced  on  them 
fo  haftily,  that  in  a  little  time  you  might  fee  all,  even 
private  and  poor  perfons,  gild  the  very  walls,  vaults,. 
&c.  of  their  houfes. 

We  need  not  doubt  but  they  had  the  fame  method 
with  us,  of  beating  gold,  and  reducing  it  into  leaves; 
though  it  Ihould  feem  they  did  not  carry  it  to  the 
fame  height,  if  it  be  true  which  Pliny  relates,  that 
they  only  made  750  leaves  of  four  fingers  fquare  out  of 
a  whole  ounce.  Indeed  he  adds,  that  they  could  make 
more  ;  that  the  thickeft  were  called  br  attest  Praneflime -, 
by  reafon  of  a  ftatue  of  the  goddefs  Fortune  at  Prse- 
nefte  gilt  with  fuch  leaves ;  and  that  the  thinner  fort 
were  called  brattese  quejlorix. 

The  modern  gilders  do  alfo  make  life  of  gold-leaves 
of  divers  thickneffes ;  but  there  are  fome  fo  fine,  that 
a  thoufand  do  not  weigh  above  four  or  five,  drachms. 
The  thickeft  are  ufed  for  gilding  on  iron,  and  other 
metals ;  and  tin  thinneft,  on  wood.  But  we  have 
%  another  advantage  over  the  ancients,  in  the  manner  of 

■Ancient  ufing  or  applying  the  gold:  the  fecret  of  painting  in 

ferior^o1"  °‘h  difeovered  of  late  ages,  furniffies  us  with  means  of 
1  the  mo-  gilding  works  that  ffiall  endure  all  the  injuries  of  time 
dern.  and  weather,  which  to  the  ancients  was  impracticable. 

They  had  no  way  to  lay  the  gold  on  bodies  that 
would  not  endure  the  fire,  but  with  whites  of  eggs, 
or  fize ;  neither  of  which  will  endure  the  water :  fo 
that  they  could  only  gild  fuch  places  as  were  ffieltered 
from  the  moifture  of  the  weather. 

The  Greeks  called  the  compofition  on  which  they 
applied  their  gilding  on  wood,  leucophxum  or  leucopho- 


rum ;  which  is  deferibed  as  a  fort  of  glutinous,  com-  Gilding. 

pound  earth,  ferving,  in  all  probability,  to  make  the - 

gold  Hick,  and  bear  polilhing.  But  the  particulars  of 
this  earth,  its  colour,  ingredients,  &c.  the  antiquaries 
and  naturalifts  are  not  agreed  upon. 

Theluftre  and  beauty  of  gold  have  occafioned  feve- 
veral  inquiries  and  difeoveries  concerning  the  different 
methods  of  applying  it  to  different  fubftances.  Hence 
the  art  of  gilding  is  very  extenfive,  and  contains  many 
particular  operations  and  various  management.  3 

A  colour  of  gold  is  given  by  painting  and  by  var- 
nifhes,  without  employing  gold  ;  but  this  is  a  falfe  *" 

kind  of  gilding.  Thus  a  very  fine  golden  colour  is  Dutch-leaf, 
given  to  brafs  and  to  filver,  by  applying  upon  thefe 
metals  a  gold- coloured  varnifh,  which,  being  tranf- 
parent,  fhews  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  metals  be¬ 
neath.  Many  ornaments  of  brafs  are  varnifhed  in  this 
manner,  which  is  called  gold  lacquering ,  to  diftinguiffi 
them  from  thofe  which  are  really  gilt.  Silver-leaves 
thus  varnifhed  are  put  upon  leather,  which  is  then  call¬ 
ed  gilt  leather.  See  Lacquer. 

Amongft  the  falfe  gilding  may  alfo  be  reckoned 
thofe  which  are  made  with  thin  leaves  of  copper  or  brafs, 
called  Dutch-leaf  In  this  manner  are  made  all  the 
kinds  of  what  is  called  gilt  paper. 

In  the  true  gilding,  gold  is  applied  to  the  furfaceof 
bodies.  The  gold  intended  for  this  purpofe  ought  in 
general  to  be  beat  into  thin  leaves,  or  otherwife  divided 
into  very  fine  parts.  4 

As  metals  cannot  adhere  well  merely  by  contaft  to  Gilding 
any  but  to  other  metallic  fubftances,  when  gold  is  to  with  fize. 
be  applied  to  the  furface  of  fome  unmetallic  body,  that 
furface  muft  be  previoufly  covered  with  fome  gluey  and 
tenacious  fubftance,  by  which  the  gold  (hall  be  made 
to  adhere.  Thefe  fubftances  are  in  general  called ftzes. 

Some  of  thefe  are  made  of  vegetable  and  animal  glues, 
and  others  of  oily,  gluey,  and  drying  matters.  Up¬ 
on  them  the  leaves  of  gold  are  applied,  and  preffed 
down  with  a  little  cotton  or  a  hare’s  foot ;  and  when 
the  whole  is  dry,  the  work  is  to  be  finifhed  and  polifh- 
ed  with  a  hard  inftrument,  called  a  dogs-tooth ,  to  give 
luftre. 

When  the  work  is  required  to  be  capable  of  refift-  withoih 
ing  rain  or  moifture,  it  ought  to  be  previoufly  covered 
with  a  compofition  of  drying  oil  and  yellow  ochre 
ground  together  ;  otherwife  a  water-fize  may  be  ufed, 
which  is  prepared  by  boiling  cuttings  of  parchment  or 
white  leather  in  water,  and  by  mixing  with  this  fome 
chalk  or  whiting :  feveral  layers  of  this  fize  muft  be 
laid  upon  the  wood,  and  over  thefe  a  layer  of  the  fame 
fize  mixed  with  yellow  ochre.  Laflly,  another  mix¬ 
ture,  called  gold fize,  is  to  be  applied  above  thefe  ;  up¬ 
on  which  the  gold-leaves  are  to  be  fixed.  This  gold 
fize,  the  ufe  of  which  is  to  make  the  gold-leaf  capable 
of  being  burnifhed,  is  compofed  of  tobacco-pipe  clay, 
ground  with  fome  ruddle  or  black  lead,  and  tempered 
with  a  little  tallow  or  oil  of  olives.  The  edges  ofglaffes 
may  be  gilt  by  applying,  firft,  a  very  thin  coat  of 
varnifh,  upon  which  the  gold-leaf  is  to  be  fixed  ;  and 
when  the  varnifh  is  hardened,  may  be  burnifhed.  This 
varnifh  is  prepared  by  boiling  powdered  amber  with 
linfeed  oil  in  a  brafs  veffel  to  which  a  valve  is  fitted,  and 
by  diluting  the  above  folution  with  four  or  five  times 
its  quantity  of  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  that  it  may  dry 
fooner,  it  may  be  giound  with  fome  white  lead. 

The 
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Gilding.  The  method  of  applying  gold  upon  metals  is  entirely 
’  different.  The  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  firft 

Of  ^ildin  to  be  cleaned  »  and  then  leaves  are  to  he  applied  to  ic, 
metals.'  8  which,  by  means  of  rubbing  with  a  pollftied  blood- 
flone,  and  a  certain  degree  of  heat,  are  made  to  ad¬ 
here  perfe&ly  well.  In  this  manner  filver-leaf  is  fixed 
and  burnifhed  upon  brafsin  the  making  of  what  is  call¬ 
ed  French  plate ,  and  fometimes  alfo  gold-leaf  is  bur- 
nifiied  upon  copper  and  upon  iron. 

Gold  is  applied  to  metals  in  feveral  other  man¬ 
ners.  One  of  thefe  is  by  previoufly  forming  the  gold 
into  a  pafte  or  amalgam  with  mercury.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  fmall  amalgam  of  gold  and  mercury,  the  gold 
is  firft  to  be  reduced  into  thin  plates  or  grains,  which  are 
heated  red-hot,  and  thrown  into  mercury  previoufly 
heated,  till  it  begins  to  fmoke.  Upon  ftirring  the 
mercury  with  an  iron  rod,  the  gold  totally  difappears. 
The  proportion  of  mercury  to  gold  is  generally  as  fix 
or  eight  to  one. 

With  this  amalgam  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be 
gilded  is  to  be  covered ;  then  a  fufficient  heat  is  to 
be  applied  to  evaporate  the  mercury ;  and  the  gold  is 
laftlytobe  burnifhed  with  a  blood- (tone. 

This  method  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  is  chiefly 
ufed  for  gilding  copper,  or  an  allay  of  copper,  with  a 
finall  portion  of  zinc,  which  more  readily  receives  the 
amalgam;  and  is  alfo  preferable  for  its  colour,  which 
more  refemblea  that  of  gold  than  the  colour  of  cop¬ 
per.  When  the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  wrought  or  chafed,  it 
ought  to  be  previoufly  covered  with  quickfilver,  before 
the  amalgam  is  applied,  that  this  may  be  eafier  fpread  ; 
but  when  the  furface  of  the  metal  is  plain,  the  amalgam 
may  be  applied  dire&ly  to  it.  The  quickfilver  or  amal¬ 
gam  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  metal  by  means  of  a  little 
aquafortis,  which  is  rubbed  on  the  metallic.furface at  the 
fame  time,  by  which  this  furface  is  cleanfed  from  any 
ruft  or  tarnifti  which  might  prevent  the  union  or  adhe- 
fion  of  the  metals.  But  the  ufe  of  the  nitrons  acid  in 
this  operation  is  not,  as  is  generally  fuppofed,  confined 
merely  to  cleanfe  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt 
from  any  ruft  or  tarnifh  it  may  have  acquired ;  but  it 
y  alfo  greatly  facilitates  the  application  of  the  amalgam 
Ufe  of  the  to  the  furface  of  that  metal,  probably  in  the  following 
nitrons  acid  manner :  It  firft  d'iffolves  part  of  the  mercury  of  the  a- 
111  gi  ding.  malgam.  and  when  this  folution  i3  applied  to  the  cop¬ 
per,  this  latter  metal  having  a  ftronger  difpofition  to 
unite  with  the  nitrous  acid  than  the  mercury  has,  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  mercury  upon  its  furface,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  a  polifhed  piece  of  iron  precipitates  upon  its  fur¬ 
face  copper,  from  a  folution  of  blue  vitriol.  When 
the  metal  to  be  gilt  is  thus  covered  over  with  a  thin 
precipitated  coat  of  mercury,  it  readily  receives  the  a- 
malgam..  In  this  folution  and  precipitation  of  mer¬ 
cury,  the  principal  ufe  of  the  nitrous  acid  in  the  pro¬ 
ofs  of  gilding  appears  to  confift.  The  amalgam  be¬ 
ing  equally  fpread  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be 
gilt,  by  means  of  a  brufli,  the  mercury  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  by  a  heat  juft  fufficient  for  that  purpofe  ; 
for  if  it  be  too  great,  part  of  the  gold  may  alfo  be  ex¬ 
pelled,  and  part  of  it  will  run  together,  and  leave  fome 
of  the  furface  of  the  metal  bare  :  while  the  mercury  is 
evoporating,.  the  piece  is  to  be,  from  time  to  time, 
taken  from  the  fire,  that  it  may  be  examined,  that  the 
amalgam  may  be  fpread  more  equally  by  means  of  a 
brulh,  that  any  defective  parts  of  it  may  be  again  co¬ 


vered,  and  that  the  heat  may  not  be  too  fuddenly  ap-  Gilding.; 

plied  to  it  :  when  the  mercury  is  evaporated,  which  is  - 

known  by  the  furface  being  entirely  become  of  a  dull 
yellow  colour,  the  metal  muft  then  undergo  other  ope¬ 
rations,  by  which  the  fine  gold-colour  is  given  to 
it.  Firft,  the  gilded  piece  of  metal  is  rubbed  with  a 
fcratcli-brnfti  (which  is  a  brulh  compofed  of  brafs  wire) 
till  its  furface  is  made  fmooth  ;  then  it  is  covered  over 
with  a  compofition  called  gilding  <wax,  and  is  again  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fire  till  the  wax  be  burnt  off.  This  wax 
is  compoled  of  bees- wax,  fometimes  mixed  with  fome 
of  the  following  fubltances  ;  red  ochre,  verdegrife,  cop- 
per-fcales,  alum,  vitriols,  borax  :  but,  according  to  Dr 
Lewis,  the  faline  fubftances  alone  are  fufficient,  with¬ 
out  any  wax.  By  this  operation  the  colour  of  the  gild¬ 
ing  is  heightened  ;  and  this  effeft  feems  to  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  a  perfect  diffipation  of  fome  mercury  remaining 
after  the  former  operation.  This  diffipation  is  well  ef¬ 
fected  by  this  eqnable  application  of  heat.  The  gilt 
furface  is  then  covered  over  with  a  faline  compofition 
confifting  of  nitre,  alum,  or  other  vitriolic  fait,  ground 
together,  and  mixed  up  into  a  pafte  with  water  or  urine. 

The  piece  of  metal  thus  covered  is  expofed  to  a  certain 
degree  of  heat,  and  then  queuchedin  water.  By  this 
method  its  colour  is  further  improved,  and  brought 
nearer  to  that  of  gold.  This  effect  feems  to  be  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  acid  of  nitre  (which  is  difengaged  by  the 
vitriolic  acid  of  the  alum  or  other  vitriolic  fait  during 
the  expofure  to  heat)  aCting  upon  any  particles  of  cop¬ 
per  which  may  happen  to  lie  on  the  gilded  furface. 

Laftly,  fome  artifts  think  that  they  give  an  additional 
luftre  to  their  gilt-work  by  dipping  it  in  a  liquor 
prepared  by  boiling  fome  yellow  materials,  as  ful- 
phur,  orpiment,  or  turmeric.  The  only  advantage 
of  this  operation  is,  that  a  part  of  the  yellow  matter, 
as  the  fulphur,  or  turmeric,  remains  in  fome  of  the 
hollows  of  the  carved  work,  in  which  the  gilding  is  apt 
to  be  more  imperfedd,  and  to  which  it  gives  a  rich  and 
folid  appearance. 

Iron  cannot  be  gilt  by  amalgamation,  unlefs,  as  it  is 
faid,  it  be  previoufly  coated  with  copper  by  dipping  in 
a  folution  of  blue  vitriol.  Iron  may  alfo  receive  a  gol¬ 
den  coat  from  a  faturated  folution  of  gold  in  aqua- 
regia,  mixed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  the  iron  having  a  great¬ 
er  affinify  with  the  acid,  from  which  it  therefore  pre¬ 
cipitates  the  gold.  Whether  any  of  thefe  two  methods 
be  applicable  to  ufe,  is  uncertain  :  but  the  method  com¬ 
monly  employed  of  fixing  gold  upon  iron  is  that  a- 
bovementioned,  of  burnifliing  gold-leaf  upon  this  me¬ 
tal  when  heated  fo  as  to  become  blue  ;  and  the  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  more  perfedt,  if  the  furface  has  been  pre¬ 
vioufly  fcratched  or  graved. 

Another  method  is  mentioned  by  authors  of  gilding 
upon  metals,  and  alfo  upon  earthen  ware,  and  upon 
glafs  ;  which  is,  to  fufe  gold  with  regulus  of  antimo¬ 
ny,  to  pulverize  the  mafs  which  is  fufficiently  brittle  \ 

to  admit  that  operation,  to  fpread  this  powder  upon 
the  piece  to  be  gilt,  and  expofe  it  to  fuch  a  fire  that 
the  regulus  may  be  evaporated,  while  the  gold"  re¬ 
mains  fixed.  The  inconveniencies  of  this  method,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr  Lewis,  are,  that  the  powder  does  nqt 
adhere  to  the  piece,  and  cannot  be  equally  fpread ; 
that  part  of  the  gold  is  diffipated  along  with  the  regq- 
lus  ;  that  glafs  is  fufible  with  the  heat  neceffary  for  the 
evaporation  of  regulus  of  antimony  ;  and  that  copper 

is 
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Gilding.  Js  liable  to  be  corroded  by  the  regulus,  and  to  have  its 
'  ~  furface  rendered  uneven. 

8  On  the  fubjeft  of  gilding  by  amalgamation  Dr  Lewis 

rnentsby"  has  the  following  remarks.  “  There  are  two  principal 
Dr  Lewis,  inconveniencies  in  this  bulinefs  :  One,  that  the  work¬ 
men  are  expofed  to  the  fumes  of  the  'mercury,  and  gene¬ 
rally,  fooner  or  later,  have  their  health  greatly  impaired 
Phil.  Com.  by  them  :  the  other,  the  lofs  of  the  mercury  5  for  tho’ 
of  Arts.  part  of  it  is  faid  to  be  detained  in  cavities  made  in  the 

chimney  for  that  pnrpofe,  yet  the  greateft  part  of  it  is 
loft.  From  forae  trials  I  have  made,  it  appeared  that 
both  thefe  inconveniencies,  particularly  the  firft  and 
moll  confiderable  one,  might  in  good  meafure  be  a- 
voided,  by  means  of  a  furnace  of  a  due  conftru&ion.  if 
the  communication  of  a  furnace  with  its  chimney,  in- 
ftead  of  being  over  the  fire,  is  made  under  the  grate, 
the  afh-pit  door  or  other  apertures  beneath  the  grate 
clofed,  and  the  mouth  of  the  furnace  left  open  ;  the 
current  of  air,  which  otherwife  would  have  entered  be¬ 
neath,  enters  now  at  the  top,  and,  palling  down  thro’ 
the  grate  to  the  chimney,  carries  with  it  completely 
both  the  vapour  of  the  fuel,  and  the  fumes  of  Inch  mat¬ 
ters  as  are  placed  upon  it :  the  back  part  of  the  fur¬ 
nace  (hould  be  raifed  a  little  higher  above  the  fire  than 
the  fore  part,  and  an  iron  plate  laid  over  it,  that  the  air 
may  enter  only  at  the  front,  where  the  workman  (lands, 
who  will  be  thus  effectually  fecured  from  the  fumes,  and 
from  being  incommoded  by  the  heat,  and  at  the  lame 
time  have  full  liberty  of  introducing,  infpefting,  and 
removing  the  work.  If  fuch  a  furnace  is  made  of 
ftrong  forged  (not  milled)  iron  plate,  it  will  be  fuffi- 
cicntly  durable  :  the  upper  end  of  the  chimney  may 
reach  above  a  foot  and  a  half  higher  than  the  level  of 
the  fire  :  over  this  13  to  be  placed  a  larger  tube,  lea¬ 
ving  an  interval  of  an  inch  or  more  all  round  between 
it  and  the  chimney,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  10 
or  12  feet,  the  higher  the  better.  The  external  air, 
palling  up  between  the  chimney  and  the  outer  pipe, 
prevents  the  latter  from  being  much  heated, To  that  the 
mercurial  fumes  will  coridenfe  againft  its  fides  into 
running  quickfilver,  which,  falling  down  to  the  bot¬ 
tom,  is  there  catched  in  a  hollow  rim  formed  by 
turning  inwards  a  portion  of  the  lower  part,  and 
conveyed,  by  a  pipe  at  one  fide,  into  a  proper  receiver. 
MrD^i  “  Hellot  communicates,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Fay’s  me-  French  Academy  for  the  year  1745,  a  method  of  ma- 
thod  of  rai-  king  raifed  figures  of  gold  on  works  of  gold  or  filver, 
fing  gold  found  among  the  papers  of  Mr  du  Fay,  and  of  which 
giires.  du  pay  himfelf  had  feen  feveral  trials.  Fine  gold  in 

powder  (fuch  as  refults  from  the  parting  of  gold  and 
•iilvtr  by  aquafortis,  is  dire&edto  belaid  in  a  heap  on 
a  levigating  (lone,  a  cavity  made  in  the  middle  of  the 
heap,  and  half  its  weight  of  pure  mercury  put  into 
the  cavity :  fome  of  the  fetid  fpirit,  obtained  from 
garlick  root  by  diftillation  in  a  retort,  is  then  to-be  ad¬ 
ded,  and  the  whole  immediately  mingled  and  ground 
with  a  muller,  till  the  mixture  is  reduced  into  an  uni¬ 
form  grey  powder.  The  powder  is  to  be  ground  wit-h 
lemon  juice  to  the  confidence  of  paint,  and  applied  on 
the  piece  previoiifly  well  cleaned  and  rubbed  over  with 
the  fame  acid  juice  :  the  figures  drawn  with  it  may  be 
raifed  to  anydegree  by  repeating  the  application.  The 
piece  is  expofed  to  a  gentle  fire  till  the  mercury  is  eva¬ 
porated  fo  as  to  leave  the  gold  yellow,  which  is  then  to 
be  preffed  down,  and  rubbbed  with  the  finner  and  a 
Vol.  V. 


little  fand,  which  makes  it  appear  folid  and  brilliant ;  Gilding, 
after  this  it  may  be  cut  and  embellilhed.  The  author 
obferves,  that  being  of  a  fpongy  texture,  it  is  more  ad- 
vifeable  to  cut  it  with  a  chifel  than  to  raife  it  with  a 
graver;  that  it  has  an  imperfeftion  of  being  always 
pale;  and  that  it  would  be  a  defirable  thing  to  find 
means  of  giving  it  colour,  as  by  this  method  ornaments 
might  be  made  of  exquifite  beauty  and  with  great  fa¬ 
cility.  As  the  palenefs  appears  to  proceed  from  a  part 
of  the  mercury  retained  by  the  gold,  I  apprehend  it 
might  be  remedied  by  the  prudent  application  of  a 
little  warm  aquafortis,  which,  diffolving  the  mercury 
from  the  exterior  part,  would  give  at  lead  a  fuperficial 
high  colour:  if  the  piece  is  filver,  it  muff  be  defend¬ 
ed  from  the  aquafortis  by  covering  it  with  wax.  In- 
ftruments  or  ornaments  of  gold,  llained  by  mercury, 
where  the  gold  is  conne&ed  with  fubftances  incapable  of 
bearing  fire,  may  be  reffored  to  their  colour  by  the  fame 
means.  fo 

“  The  foregoing  procefs  is  given  entirely  on  the  Another 
authority  of  the  French  writer.  I  have  had  no  expe-  method, 
rience  ofit  myfelf,  hut  have  feen  very  elegant  figures  of 
gold  raifed  upon  filver,  on  the  fame  principle,  by  a 
different  procedure.  Some  cinnabar  was  ground,  not 
with  the  diftilled  fpirit,  but  with  the  ex  preffed  juice  of 
garlick,  a  fluid  remarkably  tenacious.  This  mixture 
was  fpread  all  over  the  polilhed  filver  ;  and  when  the 
firft  layer  was  dry,  a  fecond,  and  after  this  a  third  was 
applied.  Over  thefe  were  fpread  as  .many  layers  of  so¬ 
other  mixture,  compofed  chiefly  of  afphaltum  and  lin- 
feed  oil  boiled  down  to  a  due  confidence.  The  whole 
being  dried,  with  a  gentle  heat,  on  a  kind  of  wire- 
grate,  the  figures  were  traced  and  cut  down  to  the  (li¬ 
ver  fo  as  to  make  its  furface  rough  :  the  incilions  were 
filled  with  an  amalgam  of  gold,  raifed  to  different 
heights  in  different  parts  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
defign  ;  after  which  a  gentle  fire,  at  the  fame  time  that 
it  evaporated  the  mercury,  deftroyed  the  tenacity  of 
the  gummy  juice,  fo  that  the  coating,  which  ferved  to 
confine  the  amalgam,  and  as  a  guide  in  the  application 
of  it,  was  now  eafily  got  off.  The  gold  was  then 
preffed  down  and  embellilhed  as  in  the  former  method  ; 
and  had  this  advantage,  that  the  furface  of  the  filver 
under  it  having  been  made  rough,  it  adhered  more 
firmly,  fo  as  not  to  be  in  danger  of  coming  off,  as  M. 
du  Fay  fays  the  gold  applied  in  his  way  fometimes  did. 

The  artift,  however,  found  the  procefs  fo  troublefome, 
that  though  he  purchfafed  the  receipt  for  a  confiderable 
fum,  he  has  laid  the  pra&ice  afide.” 

Finally,  fome  metals,  particularly  filver,  may  be 
gilt  in  the  following  manner :  11 

Let  gold  be  diffolved  in  aqua-regia.  In  this  folu- 
tion  pieces  of  linen  are  to  be  dipt,  and  burnt  to  black  gilding  fil- 
aflies.  Thefe  allies  being  rubbed  on  the  furface  of  the  ver. 
filver  by  means  of  a  wet  linen  rag,  apply  the  particles 
of  gold  which  they  contain,  and  which  by  this  method 
adhere  very  well-  The  remaining  part  of  the  allies  is 
to  be  waffled  off;  and  the  furface  of  the  filver,  which 
in  this  date  does  not  feem  to  be  gilt,  is  to  be  bnrnifh- 
ed  with  a  blood-ftone,  till  it  acquire  a  fine  colour  of 
gold.  This  method  of  gilding  is  very  eafy,  and  con- 
fumes  a  very  fmall  quantity  of  gold.  Moft  gilt  orna¬ 
ments  upon  fans,  fnuff-boxes,  and  other  toys  of  much 
Ihow  and  little  value,  are  nothing  but  filver  gilt  in  thi* 
manner. 
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Gill  Gold  may  alfobe  applied  to  glafs,  porcelain,  ando- 
if.  ther  vitrified  matters.  As  the  furface  of  thefe  matters 
1  pln*  is  very  fmooth,  and  consequently  is  capable  of  a  very 
perfect  contad  with  gold  leaves,  thefe  leaves  adhere  to 
Methods  them  with  fome  force,  although  they  are  not  of  me- 
of  gilding  tallic  nature.  This  gilding  is  fo  much  more  perfed, 
glafs.  as  the  gold  is  more  exadly  applied  to  the  furface  of 
the  glafs.  The  pieces  are  then  to  be  expofed  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree  of  heat,  and  burnilhed  flightly  to  give  them 
luftre. 

A  more  fubftantial  gilding  is  fixed  upon  glafs,  ena¬ 
mel,  and  porcelain,  by  applying  to  thefe  fubftances 
powder  of  gold  mixed  with  a  folntion  of  gum  arabic, 
or  with  fome  effential  oil,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  bo¬ 
rax  ;  after  which  a  fufficient  heat  is  to  be  applied  tofof- 
ten  the  glafs  and  the  gold,  which  is  then  to  be  burnilh- 
ed.  With  this  mixture  any  figures  may  be  drawn. 
The  powders  for  this  purpofe  may  be  made,  1.  By 
grinding  gold-leaf  with  honey,  which  is  afterwards 
to  be  walked  away  with  water.  2.  By  diltilling  to 
drynefs  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua-regia.  3.  By  eva¬ 
porating  the  mercury  from  an  amalgam  of  gold,  taking 
care  to  ftir  well  the  mat's  near  the  end  of  the  procefs. 
4.  By  precipitating  gold  from  its  folution  in  aqua-re¬ 
gia  by  applying  to  it  a  folution  of  green  vitriol  in  wa¬ 
ter,  or  fome  copper,  and  perhaps  fome  other  metallic 
fubftances. 

GILL,  a  meafurc  of  capacity,  containing  a  quarter 
of  an  Engliih  pint. 

GILLS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Branchi/e. 

GILOLO,  a  large  ifland  of  the  pacific  ocean,  ly¬ 
ing  between  i°  S.  Lat.  and  2°N.  Lat.  and  between 
1250  and  128°  E.  Long.  It  belongs  to  the  Dutch  5 
but  does  not  produce  any  of  the  fine  fpices,  tho’  it  lies 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  fpice-iflands.  The  natives 
are  fierce  and  cruel  favages. 

GILPIN  (Bernard),  redor  of  Houghton,  diftin- 
guifhed  by  his  extraordinary  piety  and  hofpitality,  was 
defcended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Weftmoreland,  and  born  in  1517.  As  he  was  bred 
in  the  Catholic  religion,  fo  he  for  fome  time  defended 
it  againft  the  reformers,  and  at  Oxford  held  a  deputa¬ 
tion  with  Hooper  afterward  biihop  of  Worcefter  and 
martyr  for  the  Proteftant  faith;  but  was  ftaggered  in 
another  deputation  with  Peter  Martyr,  and  began  fe- 
rioufly  to  examine  the  contefted  points  by  the  belt  au¬ 
thorities.  Thus,  being  prefen  ted  to  the  vicarage  of 
Norton  in  the  diocefe  of  Durham,  he  foon  religned  it, 
and  went  abroad  to  confult  eminent  profeffors  on  both 
fides ;  and  after  three  years  abfence  returned  a  little  be¬ 
fore  the  death  of  queen  Mary,  fatisfied  in  the  general 
dodrines  of  the  reformation.  He  was  kindly  received  by 
his  uncle  Dr  Tonftall,  biihop  of  Durham  ;  who  foon 
after  gave  him  the  archdeaconry  of  Durham,  to  which 
the  redory  of  Ellington  was  annexed.  When  repairing 
to  his  pa  rilh,  tho*  the  perfecution  was  then  at  its  height, 
he  boldly  preached  againft  the  vices,  errors,  and  cor¬ 
ruptions  of  the  times,  efpecially  in  the  clergy,  on  which 
a  charge  confifting  of  13  articles  was  drawn  up  againft 
him,  and  prefented  in  form  to  the  biihop.  But  Dr 
Tonftall  found  a  method  ofdifmiffing  thecaufe  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  proted  his  nephew,  without  endanger¬ 
ing  himfelf,  and  foon  after  prefented  him  to  the  rich 
living  of  Houghton  le  Spring.  He  was  a  fecondtime 
•ecu fed  to  the  biihop,  and  again  proteded;  when  hi? 


enemies,  enraged  at  this  fecond  defeat,  laid  their  com-  Gilpiu. 
plaint  before  Dr  Bonner,  biihop  of  London  ;  who  im- 
mediately  gave  orders  to  apprehend  him.  Upon  which 
Mr  Gilpin  bravely  prepared  for  martyrdom  ;  and  or¬ 
dering  his  houfe-fteward  to  provide  him  a  long  gar¬ 
ment,  that  he  might  make  a  decent  appearance  at  the 
Hake,  fet  out  for  Loudon.  Luckily,  however,  he 
broke  his  leg  on  the  journey;  which  protraded  his  ar¬ 
rival  until  the  news  of  the  queen’s  death  freed  him  from 
all  further  apprehenfions.  Being  immediately  fet  at 
liberty,  he  returned  to  Houghton,  where  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  his  parilhioners,  with  the  fincereft  joy. 

Upon  the  deprivation  of  the  Popilh  bilhops,  he 
was  offered  the  fee  of  Carlille,  which  he  declined; 
and  confining  his  attention  to  his  redory,  difcharged 
all  the  duties  of  his  fundion  in  the  moft  exemplary 
manner.  To  the  greateft  humanity  and  courtefy,  he 
added  an  unwearied  application  to  the  inftrudion  of 
thofe  under  his  care.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with  the 
advice  he  gave  in  public,  but  ufed  to  inftrud  in  pri¬ 
vate ;  and  brought  his  parilhioners  to  come  to  him 
■with  their  doubts  and  difficulties.  He  had  a  moft  en- 
gaging  manner  towards  thofe  whom  he  thought  well- 
difpofed ;  nay,  his  very  reproof  was  fo  conduded, 
that  it  feldom  gave  offence  ;  the  becoming  gentlentfs 
wfith  which  it  was  urged,  made  it  always  appear  the 
effed  of  friendlhip.  Thus,  with  unceafirfg  alfiduity, 
did  he  employ  himfelf  in  admonilhing  the  vicious,  and 
encouraging  the  well-intentioned  ;  by  which  means, 
in  a  few  years,  he  made  a  greater  change  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  than  could  well  have  been  imagined.  A 
remarkable  inftance,  what  reformation  a  fingle  man 
may  effed,  when  he  hath  it  earneftly  at  heart! 

But  his  hopes  were  not  fo  much  in  the  prefent  gene¬ 
ration,  as  in  the  fucceeding.  It  was  an  eafier  talk, 
he  found,  to  prevent  vice,  than  to  corred  it ;  to  form 
the  young  to  virtue,  than  to  amend  the  bad  habits  of 
the  old.  He  employed  much  of  his  time,  therefore, 
in  endea/ouring  to  improve  the  minds  of  the  younger 
part  .of  his  parilh  ;  fullering  none  to  grow  up  in  an  ig¬ 
norance  of  their  duty  5  but  prelfing  it  as  the  wifeft  part 
to  mix  religion  with  their  labour,  and  amidft  the  cares 
of  this  life  to  have  a  conftant  eye  upon  the  next.  He 
attended  to  every  thing  which  might  be  of  fervice  to 
his  parilhioners.  He  was  very  alfiduous  in  preventing 
all  law-fnits  among  them.  His  hall  is  faid  to  have 
been  often  thronged  with  people,  who  came  to  him 
about  their  differences.  He  was  not  indeed  much 
acquainted  with  law;  but  he  could  decide  equitably, 
and  that  .fatisfied:  nor  could  his  fovereign’s  commif- 
lion  have  given  him  more  weight,  than  his  own  cha- 
rader  gave  him. 

His  hofpitable  manner  of  living  was  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  country.  He  fpent  in  his  family  every 
fortnight  40  bulhels  of  corn,  20  bulhels  of  malt,  and 
a  whole  ox;  befides  a  proportionable  quantity  of  other 
kinds  of  provifion.  Strangers  and  travellers  found  a 
cheerful  reception.  All  were,  welcome  that  came; 
and  even  their  beafts  had  fo  much  care  taken  of  them, 
that.it  was  humoroully  faid,  “  If  a  horfe  was  turned 
“  loofe  in  any  part  of  the  country,  it  would  immedi- 
“  ately  make  its  way  to  the  redor  of  Houghton’s.” 

Every  Sunday,  from  Michaelmas  till  Eafter,  was  a 
fort  of  public  day  with  him.  During  this  feafon  he 
expeded  to  fee  all  his  parilhioners  and  their  families. 
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Gilpin.  For  their  reception,  he  had  three  tables  well  covered: 
'  “  the  firft  was  for  gentlemen,  the  fecond  for  hufbandmen 

and  farmers,  and  the  third  for  day-labourers.  This 
piece  of  hofpitality  he  never  omitted,  even  when  Ioffes, 
or  a  fearcity  of  provifion,  made  its  continuance  rather 
difficult  to  him.  He  thought  it  his  duty,  and  that 
was  a  deciding  motive.  Even  when  he  was  abfent 
from  home,  no  alteration  was  made  in  his  family -ex- 
pences:  the  poor  were  fed  as  ufual,  and  his  neighbours 
entertained. 

But  notwithftanding  all  this  painful  induftry,  and 
the  large  fcope  it  had  in  fo  extended  a  parifli,  Mr 
Gilpin  thought  the  fphere  of  his  benevolence  yet  too 
confined.  It  grieved  him  extremely,  to  fee  every 
where  in  the  parilhes  around  him,  fo  great  a  degree 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition,  occafioned  by  the  ffiame- 
ful  negledt  of  the  paftoral  care  in  the  clergy  of  thofe 
parts.  Thefe  bad  confequences  induced  him  to  fup- 
ply,  as  far  as  he  could,  what  was  wanting  in  others. 
For  this  purpofe,  every  year  he  ufed  regularly  to  vifit 
the  moft  negle&ed  pariffies  in  Northumberland,  York- 
Ihire,  Chelhire,  Weftmoreland,  and  Cumberland;  and 
that  his  own  pariffi  in  the  mean  time  might  not  fuffer, 
he  was  at  the  expence  of  a  conftant  affiftant.  In  each 
place  he  ftayed  two  or  three  days  ;  and  his  method 
was,  to  call  the  people  about  him,  and  lay  before 
them,  in  as  plain  a  way  as  pofiible,  the  danger  of  lead¬ 
ing  wicked,  or  even  carelefs  lives  ;  explaining  to  them 
the  nature  of  true  religion  ;  inftrudting  them  in  the 
duties  they  owed  to  God,  their  neighbour,  and  them- 
felves ;  and  (hewing  them  how  greatly  a  moral  and 
religious  condudt  would  contribute  to  their  prefent  as 
well  as  future  happinefs. 

As  Mr  Gilpin  had  all  the  warmth  of  an  enthufiaft, 
though  under  the  diredtion  of  a  very  calm  and  fober 
judgment,  he  never  wanted  an  audience,  even  in  the 
wildeft  parts ;  where  he  routed  many  to  a  fenfe  of  re¬ 
ligion,  who  had  contrafted  the  moft  inveterate  habits 
of  inattention  to  every  thing  of  a  ferious  nature.  And 
tvherever'he  came,  he  ufed  to  vifit  all  the  gaols  and 
places  of  confinement ;  few  in  the  kingdom  having  at 
that  time  any  appointed  minifter.  And  by  his  la¬ 
bours,  and  affedlionate  manner  of  behaving,  he  is 
faid  to  have  reformed  many  very  abandoned  perfons 
in  thofe  places.  He  would  employ  his  intereft  like- 
wife  for  fuch  criminals  whofe  cafes  he  thought  attended 
with  any  hard  circumftances,  and  often  procured  par¬ 
dons  for  them. 

There  is  a  tradl  of  country  upon  the  border  of  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  called  Readf-dale  and  Tine-dale ,  of  all 
barbarous  places  in  the  north,  at  that  time  the  moft 
barbarous.  Before  the  Union,  this  place  ivas  called 
the  debatealle  land ,  as  fubjedt  by  turns  to  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  common  theatre  where  the  two 
nations  were  continualiy  adiing  their  bloody  fcenes. 
It  wa3  inhabited  by  a  kind  of  defperate  banditti,  ren¬ 
dered  fierce  and  adtive  by  conftant  alarms  :  they  lived 
by  theft,  ufed  to  plunder  on  both  fides  of  the  barrier  ; 
and  what  they  plundered  on  one,  they  expofed  to  fale 
on  the  other ;  by  that  means  efcaping  juftice.  And 
in  this  dreadful  country,  where  no  man  would  even 
travel  that  could  help  it,  Mr  Gilpin  never  failed  to 
fpend  fome  part  of  every  year. 

He  generally  chofe  the  Chriftmas  holidays  for  his 
journey,  becaufe  he  found  the  people  at  that  feafon 


moft  difengaged,  and  moft  eafily  affembled.  He  had  Gilpin 
fet  places  for  preaching,  which  were  as  regularly  at- 
tended  as  the  afiize-towns  of  a  circuit.  If  he  came 
where  there  was  a  church,  he  made  nfe  of  it:  if  not, 
of  barns,  or  any  other  large  building;  where  great 
crowds  of  people  were  fure  tq  attend  him,  fome  for 
his  inftrudtion?,  And  others  for  his  charity. — This  was 
a  very  difficult-and  laborious  employment.  The  coun¬ 
try  was  fo  poor,  that  what  provifion  he  could  get,  ex¬ 
treme  hunger  only  could  make  palatable.  The  in¬ 
clemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  badnefs  of  the  roads 
through  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  that  feafon 
covered  with  fnow,  expofed  him  likewife  often  to  great 
hard  (hips.  Sometimes  he  wa3  overtaken  by  the  night, 
the  country  being  in  many  places  defolate  for  feveral 
miles  together,  and  obliged  to  lodge  out  in  the  cold. 

At  fuch  times,  we  are  told,  he  would  make  his  fervant 
ride  about  with  his  horfes,  whilft  himfelf  on  foot  ufed 
as  much  exercife  as  his  age  and  the  fatigues  of  the 
preceding  day  would  permit.  All  this  he  cheerfully 
underwent;  efteeming  fuch  fervices  well  compenfated 
by  the  advantages  which  he  hoped  might. accrue  from 
them  to  his  uninftrufted  fellow-creatures. 

The  difinterefted  pains  he  took  among  thefe  barba¬ 
rous  people,  and  the  good  offices  he  was  always  ready 
to  do  them,  drew  from  them  the  warmed  and  fincerelt 
expreffions  of  gratitude.  Indeed,  he  was  little  lefs 
than  adored  among  them,  and  might  have  brought 
the  whole  country  almoft  to  what  he  pleafed.  One 
inftance  that  is  related,  (hews  how  greatly  he  was  re¬ 
vered.  By  the  careleffnefs  of  his  fervant,  his  horfes 
were  one  day  ftolen.  The  news  was  quickly  propa¬ 
gated,  and  every  one  expreffed  the  higheft  indignation 
at  the  fadl.  The  thief  was  rejoicing  over  his  prize, 
when,  by  the  report  of  the  country,  he  found  whofe 
horfes  he  had  taken.  Terrified  at  what  he  had  done, 
he  iuftantly  came  trembling  back,  confeffed  the  fadt, 
returned  the  horfes,  and  declared  he  believed  the  devil 
would  have  feized  him  direftly,  had  he  carried  them 
off,  knowing  them  to  have  been  Mr  Gilpin’s. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  Mr  Gilpin's  un¬ 
commonly  generous  and  hofpitable  manner  of  living. 

The  value  of  his  redory  was  about  400I.  a  year :  an 
income,  indeed,  at  that  time  very  confiderable,  but 
yet  in  appearance  very  unproportionate  to  the  gene¬ 
rous  things  he  did  :  indeed,  he  could  not  have  done 
them,  unlefs  his  frugality  had  been  equal  to  his  gene- 
rofity.  His  friends,  therefore,  could  not  but  wonder 
to  find  him,  amidft  his  many  great  and  continual  ex- 
pences,  entertain  the  defign  of  building  and  endowing 
a  grammar-fchool :  a  defign,  however,  which  hisexadt 
ceconomy  foon  enabled  him  to  accompliffi,  though  the 
expence  of  it  amounted  to  upwards  of  500I.  His 
fchool  was  no  fooner  opened,  than  it  began  to  flouriffi ; 
and  there  was  fo  great  a  refort  of  young  people  to  it, 
that  in  a  little  time  the  town  was  not  able  to  accom¬ 
modate  them.  He  put  himfelf,  therefore,  to  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  fitting  up  a  part  of  his  own  houfe  for 
that  purpofe,  where  he  feldoih  had  fewer  than  twenty 
or  thirty  children.  Some  of  thefe  were  the  fons  of 
perfons  of  diftin&ion,  whom  he  boarded  at  eafy  rates : 
but  the  greater  part  were  poor  children,  whom  he  not 
only  educated,  but  cloathed  and  maintained :  he  was 
at  the  expence  likewife  of  boarding  in  the  town  many 
other  poor  children.  He  ufed  to  bring  feveral  every 
18  Z  2  yea 
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Gilpin,  year  from  the  different  parts  where  he  preached,  par- 
"  ticularly  Readf-dale  and  Tine-dale  ;  which  places  he 
was  at  great  pains  in  civilizing,  and  contributed  not  a 
little  towards  rooting  out  that  barbarifm  which  every 
year  prevailed  lefs  among  them. 

As  to  his  fchool,  be  not  only  placed  able  matters  in 
it,  whom  he  procured  from  Oxford,  but  himfelf  like- 
wife  conftantly  infpe&ed  it.  And,  that  encourage¬ 
ment  might  quicken  the  application  of  his  boys,  he 
always  took  particular  notice  of  the  moft  forward:  he 
would  call  them  his  own  fcholars ,  and  would  fend  for 
them  often  into  his  ttudy,  and  there  inftru&  them 
himfelf.  One  method  ufed  by  him  to  fill  his  fchool, 
was  a  little  lingular.  Whenever  he  met  a  poor  boy 
upon  the  road,  he  would  make  trial  of  his  capacity  by 
a  few  queftions  ;  and  if  he  found  it  fuch  as  pleafed 
him,  he  would  provide  for  his  education.  And  be- 
fides  thofe  whom  he  fent  from  his  own  fchool  to  the 
univerfities,  and  there  wholly  maintained,  he  would 
likewife  give  to  others,  who  were  in  circumftances  to 
do  fomething  for  themfelve3,  what  farther  aflillance 
they  needed.  By  which  means  he  induced  many  pa¬ 
rents  to  allow  their  children  a  liberal  education,  who 
otherwife  would  not  have  done  it.  And  Mr  Gilpin 
did  not  think  it  enough  to  afford  the  means  only  of  an 
academical  education  to  thefe  young  people,  but  en¬ 
deavoured  to  make  it  as  beneficial  to  them  as  he  could. 
He  ttill  confidered  himfelf  as  their  proper  guardian} 
and  feemed  to  think  himfelf  bound  to  the  public  for 
their  being  made  ufeful  members  of  it,  as  far  as  it  lay 
in  1' is  power  to  make  them  fo.  With  this  view  he 
held  a  pundlual  correfpondence  with  their  tutors;  and 
made  the  youths  themfelves  frequently  write  to  him, 
and  give  him  an  account  of  their  fiudies.  So  folici- 
tous  indeed  was  he  about  them,  knowing  the  many 
temptations  to  which  their  age  and  fituation  expofed 
them,  that  once  every  other  year  he  generally  made  a 
journey  to  the  univerfities,  to  infpeft  their  behaviour. 
And  this  uncommon  care  was  not  unrewarded ;  for 
many  of  his  fcholars  became  ornaments  to  the  church, 
and  exemplary  inftances  of  piety. 

To  the  account  that  hath  been  already  given  of  Mr 
Gilpin’s  hofpitality  and  benevolence,  the  following 
particulars  may  be  added.  Every  Thurfday  through¬ 
out  the  year,  a  very  large  quantity  of  meat  wasdreffed 
wholly  for  the  poor  5  and  every  day  they  had  what 
quantity  of  broth  they  wanted.  Twenty-four  of  the 
pooreft  were  his  conftant  penfioners.  Four  times  in  the 
year  a  dinner  was  provided  for  them  ;  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  from  his  fteward  a  certain  quantity  of  corn, 
and  a  fum  of  money:  and  at  Chrittmas  they  had  al¬ 
ways  an  ox  divided  among  them. 

Wherever  he  heard  of  any  in  diftrefs,  whether  of 
his  own  parilh,  or  any  other,  he  was  fure  to  relieve 
them.  In  his  walks  abroad,  he  would  frequently  bring 
home  with  him  poor  people,  and  fend  them  away 
cloathed  as  well  as  fed.  He  took  great  pains  to  in¬ 
form  himfelf  of  the  circumftances  of  his  neighbours, 
that  the  modefty  of  the  fufferer  might  not  prevent  his 
relief.  But  the  money  beft  laid  out  was,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  that  which  encouraged  induftry.  It  was  one  of 
his  greatett  pleafures  to  make  up  the  Ioffes  of  his  la¬ 
borious  neighbours,  and  prevent  their  finking  under 
them.  If  a  poor  man  had  loft  a  bead,  he  would  fend 
him  another  in  his  room :  or  if  any  farmer  had  had  a 


bad  year,  he  would  make  him  an  abatement  in  his  Gilpin 
tythes.  —  Thus,  as  far  as  he  was  able,  lie  took  the  mif-  .  |i 
fortunes  of  his  parifh  upon  himfelf ;  and,  like  a  true  G'llkg0, 
fhepherd,  expofed  himfelf  for  his  flock.  But  of  all 
kinds  of  indnftrious  poor,  he  was  moft  forward  to  afiift 
thofe  who  had  large  families:  fuch  never  failed  to  meet 
with  his  bounty,  when  they  wanted  to  fettle  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  world. 

In  the  diftant  parifhes  where  he  preached,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  neighbourhood,  his  generofity  and  bene¬ 
volence  were  continually  fliewing  themfelves;  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  defolate  parts  of  Northumberland.  “  When 
“  he  began  his  journey,”  fays  an  old  manufeript  life 
of  him,  “he  would  have  ten  pounds  in  hispurfe;  and, 

“  at  his  coming  home,  he  would  be  twenty  nobles  in 
“  debt,  which  he  would  always  pay  within  a  fortnight 
“  after.” — In  the  gaols  he  vifited,  he  was  not  only 
careful  to  give  the  prifoners  proper  inftruftions,  but 
ufed  to  purchafe  for  them  likewife  what  neceffaries 
they  wanted. 

Even  upon  the  public  road,  he  never  let  flip  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  doing  good.  He  has  often  been  known 
to  take  off  his  cloak,  and  give  it  to  an  half-naked  tra¬ 
veller:  and  when  he  has  had  fcarce  money  enough  in 
his  pocket  to  provide  himfelf  a  dinner,  yet  would  lie 
give  away  part  of  that  little,  or  the  whole,  if  he  found 
any  who  feemed  to  ftand  in  need  of  it.  — Of  this  bene¬ 
volent  temper,  the  following  inftance  is  preferved. 

One  day  returning  home,  he  faw  in  a  field  feveral  peo¬ 
ple  crowding  together;  and  judging  fomething  more 
than  ordinary  had  happened,  he  rode  up,  and  found 
that  one  of  the  horfes  in  a  team  had  fuddenly  dropped 
down,  which  they  were  endeavouring  to  raife ;  but  in 
vain,  for  the  horfe  was  dead.  The  owner  of  it  feemed 
much  deje&ed  with  his  misfortune;  and  declaring  how 
rievous  a  lofs  it  would  be  to  him,  Mr  Gilpin  bade 
im  not  be  diflieartened :  “  I’ll  let  you  have,  (fays 
he)  “  honeft  man,  that  horfe  of  mine,”  and  pointed 
to  his  fervant’s. — “  Ahl  mafter,  (replied  the  country¬ 
man)  my  pocket  will  not  reach  fuch  a  bead  as  that.” 

“  Come,  come,  (faid  Mr  Gilpin)  take  him,  take 
“  him  ;  and  when  I  demand  my  money,  then  thou 
“  Ihalt  pay  me.” 

This  worthy  and  excellent  divine,  who  merited  and 
obtained  the  glorious  titles  of  the  Father  of  the  Poor , 
and  the  ylpoftle  of  the  North>  died  in  1 583,  in  the  66th. 
year  of  his  age. 

GILTHEAD,  in  ichthyology.  See  Sparus. 

GIN.  See  Geneva. 

Gin,  in  mechanics,  a  machine  for  driving  piles, 
fitted  with  a  windlafs  and  winches  at  each  end,  where 
eight  or  nine  men  heave,  and  round  which  a  rope  is 
reeved  that  goes  over  the  wheel  at  the  top  :  one  end 
of  this  rope  is  feized  to  an  iron-monkey,  that  hooks 
to  a  beetle  of  different  weights,  according  to  the  piles 
they  are  to  drive,  being  from  eight  to  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  weight  ;  and  when  hove  up  to  a  crofs-piece,  near 
the  wheel,  it  unhooks  the  monkey,  and  lets  the  beetle 
fall  on  the  upper  end  of  the  pile,  and  forces  the  fame  into 
the  ground  :  then  the  monkey’s  own  weight  overhauls 
the  windlafs,  in  order  for  its  being  hooked  again  to 
the  beetle. 

GINKGO,  the  maiden- hair  tree,  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  where  it  is  alfo  known  by  the  names  of  Ginan 
and  Itfio.  It  rifts  with  a  long,  ereift,  thick  and 
branched 
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Ginkgo  branched  Item,  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut-tree.  The 
!!.  bark  is  alh-coloured,  the  wood  brittle  and  fmooth, 
jiorgmnc.  t^e  pjtj,  fQft  ancj  fungOUSi  The  leaves  are  large,  ex¬ 
panded  from  a  narrow  bottom  into  the  figure  of  a 
maiden-hair  leaf,  unequally  parted,  ftreaked,  with¬ 
out  fibres  or  nerves  ;  both  furfaces  having  the  fame 
appearance,  and  fupported  upon  footftalks,  which  are 
comprefied  upon  the  upper  furface,  and  extended  into  the 
fubllance  of  the  leaf.  From  the  uppermoft  fhoots  hangthe 
flowers  in  long  catkins  that  are  filled  with  the  fertilizing 
powder;  and  to  which -fucceeds  the  fruit,  adhering  to  a 
thick  flelhy  pedicle,  which  proceeds  from  the  bofom 
of  the  leaves.  This  fruit  is  either  exactly  or  nearly 
round,  and  of  the  appearance  and  fize  of  a  damalk 
plum.  The  fubllance  furrounding  the  fruit  is  flefhy, 
juicy,  white,  very  harlh,  and  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the 
inclofed  nut,  as  not  to  be  feparated  from  it,  except  by 
putrefa&ion.  The  nut,  properly  termed  Girteau,  re- 
femble3  the  piftachia  nut,  efpecially  a  Perfian  fpecies 
named  bergjei  piftai ;  but  is  almoll  double  in  fize, 
and  of  the  figure  of  an  apricot  ftone.  The  Ihell  is 
fomewhat  white,  woody,  and  brittle  ;  and  indofes  a 
white  loofe  kernel,  having  the  fweetnefs  of  an  almond, 
along  with  a  degree  of  harlhnefs.  Thefe  kernels  taken 
after  dinner  are  faid  to  promote  digeftion,  and  to  give 
relief  in  furfeits  ;  whence  they  never  fail  to  make  part 
of  the  deflert  in  great  feafts  and  anniverfary  entertain¬ 
ments. — Many  of  thefe  plants  have  been  reared  by  Mr 
James  Gordon  at  his  nurfery  near  Mile-end.  They 
feem  to  be  very  hardy,  and  thrive  in  this  country  in 
the  open  air. 

GINGER,  the  root  of  a  fpecies  of  amomum.  See 
Amomum. 

GINGIVAE,  the  gums.  See  Gums. 

GINGLYMUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  n° 
2,  d. 

GINSENG.  See  Panax. 

GIOIA  (Flavio, )  of  Amalfi,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  the  celebrated  mathematican  ;  who,  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  magnetic  powers,  invented  the  ma¬ 
riner’s  compafs,  by  which  the  navigation  of  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  was  extended  to  the  mod  diftant  regions  of 
the  globe :  before  this  invention,  navigation  wa6  con¬ 
fined  to  coafting.  The  king  of  Naples  being  a  younger 
branch  of  the  royal  family  of  France,  he  marked  the 
north  point  with  a  fleur  de  lis,  in  compliment  to  that 
country.  It  is  faid  the  Chinefe  knew  the  compafs 
long  before  ;  be  this  as  it  may,  the  Europeans  are  in¬ 
debted  to  Gioia  for  this  invaluable  difcovery.  He  flou- 
rifhed  A.D.  30a. 

GIRAFFE,  in  zoology.  See  Cervus. 

GIRALD  (Barry),  or  Giraldus  Cambrenjis.  See 
Barry. 

GIORGIONE,  fo  called  from  his  comely  afpeCt, 
was  an  illuftrious  Venetian  painter,  born  in  1478.  He 
received  his  firft  inftruCtions  from  Giovanni  Bellino; 
but  ftudying  afterwards  the  works  of  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  he  foon  furpafled  them  both,  being  the  firft 
among  the  Lombards  who  found  out  the  admirable 
efFe&s  of  ftrong  lights  and  fhadows.  Titian  became 
his  rival  in  this  art ;  and  was  fo  careful  in  copying  the 
life,  that  he  excelled  Giorgione  in  difcovering  the  de¬ 
licacies  of  nature,  by  tempering  the  boldnefs  of  his 
colouring.  The  moil  valuable  piece  of  Giorgione  in 
oil  is  that  of  Chrift  carrying  his  crofs,  now  in  the 


church  of  San  Rovo  in  Venice  ;  where  it  is  held  in  Giofepptao 
great  veneration.  He  died  of  the  plague  young,  in 

GIOSEPPINO,  an  eminent  painter,  fo  called  by 
way  of  contraction  from  Giofippe  d'Arpina ,  the  town 
of  Naples,  where  he  was  born  iu  1560.  Being  car¬ 
ried  to  Rome  very  young,  and  employed  by  painters 
then  at  work  in  the  Vatican  to  grind  their  colours, 
he  foon  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  elements  of  defign, 
and  by  degrees  grew  very  famous.  His  wit  and  hu¬ 
mour  gained  him  the  favour  of  popes  and  cardinals, 
who  found  him  bufinefs  in  plenty.  Gregory  XIII. 
fhewed  him  great  refpeCt ;  and  Lewis  XIII.  of  France 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  By 
the  force  of  a  happy  genius  he  acquired  a  light  and 
agreeable  manner  of  defigning  ;  though  it  is  remarked 
by  De  Piles,  that  he  degenerated  into  a  ftyle  which 
neither  partook  of  true  nature,  nor  of  the  antique. 

His  battles  in  the  capitol  are  the  moft  efteemcd  of  all 
his  pieces.  He  died  at  Rome  in  1640. 

GIOTTO,  an  ingenious  painter,  fculptor,  and  ar¬ 
chitect  of  Florence,  born  in  1276.  He  was  the  dif- 
ciple  of  Cimabue;  but  far  fuperior  to  his  matter  in  the 
air  of  his  heads,  the  attitude  of  his  figures,  and  in  the 
tone  of  his  colouring  ;  but  could  not  exprefs  livelinefs 
in  the  eyes,  tendernefs  in  the  flelh,  or  ftrength  in  the 
mufcles  of  his  naked  figures.  He  was  principally  ad¬ 
mired  for  his  works  in  mofaic ;  the  belt  of  which  is 
over  the  grand  entrance  of  St  Peter’s  church  at  Rome. 

The  observation  of  Alberti  on  that  piece  is,  that  in  the 
fhip  of  Giotto,  the  expreffion  of  fright  and  amazement 
of  the  difciples  at  feeing  St  Peter  walk  upon  the  water 
is  fo  excellent,  that  each  of  them  exhibits  fome  cha- 
raCteriftic  fign  of  his  terror.  His  death  happened  in 
1336,  and  the  city  of  Florence  honoured  his  memory 
with  a  ftatue  of  marble  over  his  tomb. 

GIRALDI  (Lilio  Gregorio),  an  ingenious  critic, 
and  one  of  the  moll  learned  men  that  modern  Italy 
has  produced,  was  born  at  Ferrara  in  1479.  He  was 
at  Rome  when  it  was  plundered  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.;  and  having  thus  loll  all  he  had,  and  being 
tormented  by  the  gout,  he  ftruggled  through  life  with 
ill  fortune  and  ill  health.  He  wrote,  neverthelefs,  17 
performances,  which  were  collected  and  publilhed  at 
Bafil  in  2  vols  folio  in  1580,  and  at  Leyden  in  1696. 

Authors  of  the  firft  rank  have  bellowed  the  higheft 
eulogies  on  Giraldus;  particularly  Cafaubon  and 
Thuanus. 

Giraldi  (John  Baptill  Cintio),  an  Italian  poet  of 
the  fame  family  with  the  foregoing  Lilio,  was  bora 
in  1504.  He  was  fecretary  to  the  duke  of  Ferrara, 
and  afterwards  became  profeffor  of  rhetoric  at  Pavia. 

He  died  in  1573.  His  works,  which  confilt  chiefly  of 
tragedies,  were  collected  and  publilhed  atVenice  by  his 
fon  Celfo  Giraldi,  in  1 583  ;  and  fome  fcruple  not 
to  rank  him  among  the  beft  tragic  writers  Italy  has 
produced. 

GIRARDON  (Francis),  a  'celebrated  French  ar¬ 
chitect  and  fculptor,  born  at  Troyes,  in  1627.  Lewis 
XIV.  being  informed  of  his  great  talents,  fent  him  to 
Rome  with  a  penfion  of  1000  crowns.  At  his  return 
into  France,  he  laboured  for  the  royal  palaces,  and 
the  gardens  of  Versailles  and  Trianon ;  where  there  are 
many  of  his  works  executed  in  bronze  and  in  marble, 
from  the  defigns  of  Charles  le  Brun.  Themaufoleum 
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'tSirorsne  of  cardinal  de  Richlieu,  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  the 
.11  equeftrian  ftatue  of  Lewis  XIV.  at  the  Place  de  Ven- 
Gladiators.  jQ[ne>  where  the  ftatue  and  horfe  are  caft  in  one  piece, 
pafs  for  his  moil  excellent  performances.  Girardon 
was  profeffor,  re&or,  and  chancellor,  of  the  Academy 
of  Painting  and  Sculpture  ;  and  had  the  pod  of  infpec- 
tor-general  of  ail  the  works  done  in  fculpture.  He 
died  in  1715. 

GIRONNE,  or  Gironny,  in  heraldry,  a  coat  of 
arms  divided  into  girons,  or  triangular  figures,  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  ihield,  and  alternately  colour 
and  metal. 

GITTITH,  a  Hebrew  word  occurring  frequently 
in  the  Pfalms,  and  generally  tranflated ivine-preffes.  The 
conje&urcs  of  interpreters  are  various  concerning  this 
word.  Some  think  it  fignifies  a  fort  of  mufical  inftru- 
ment ;  others,  that  the  pfalms  with  this  title  were 
fung  after  the  vintage  ;  laftly,  others,  that  the  hymns 
of  this  kind  were  invented  in  the  city  of  Gath.  Cal- 
met  is  rather  of  opinion,  that  it  was  given  to  the  clafs 
of  young  women  or  fongftreffes  of  Gath  to  be  fung  by 
them;  Pfal.  viii.  x.  lxxxi.  1.  Ixxxiv.  1.  Dr  Ham¬ 
mond  thinks  that  the  pfalms  with  this  title  were  all  fet 
to  the  fame  tune,  and  made  on  Goliah  the  Gittite. 

GIULA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  on 
the  frontiers  of  Tranfilvania.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Turks  in  (566,  and  retaken  by  the  Imperialifts  in 
i  695.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Kerefblan,  in  E.,Long. 
21.  1.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

GIUSTANDEL,  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of 
Turkey  in  Europe,  and  in  Macedonia,  with  a  Greek 
archbifliop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  near  the  lake  Ochrida, 
in  E.  Long.  20.  50.  N.  Lat.  41.  10. 

GLACIES  marge.  See  Lapis  Specularis. 

GLACIS,  in  building,  an  eafy  infenfible  Hope  or 
declivity. 

The  defeent  of  the  glacis  is  lefs  fteep  than  that  of 
the  talus.  In  gardening,  a  defeent  fometimes  begins 
iu  talus,  and  ends  in  glacis. 

The  glacis  of  the  corniche,  is  an  eafy  imperceptible 
Hope  in  the  cymatium,  to  promote  the  defeent  and 
draining  off  the  rain-water. 

Glacis,  in  fortification,  that  mafs  of  earth  which 
ferves  as  a  parapet  to  the  covered  way,  Hoping  eafily 
towards  the  champaign  or  field. 

GLADE,  in  gardening  and  agriculture,  an  open¬ 
ing  and  light  paffage  made  through  a  wood,  by  lopping 
off  the  branches  of  trees  along  that  way. 

GLADIATORS,  inantiquity,  perfons  who  fought, 
generally  in  the  arena  at  Rome,  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  people. 

The  gladiators  were  ufually  Haves,  and  fought  out 
of  necefiity  ;  though  fometimes  freemen  made  profef- 
fion  thereof,  like  our  prize-fighters,  for  a  livelihood. 
The  Romans  borrowed  this  cruel  diverfion  from  the 
Afiatics  ;  and  we  find  that  even  the  high-priefts  had 
their  ludi  pontificales,  and  ludi  facerdotales.  As  from 
the  earlieft  ages  of  antiquity  we  read  that  it  was  cnf- 
tomary  to  facrifice  prifoners  of  war  to  the  manes  of 
the  great  men  that  fell  in  the  engagement,  in  procefs 
of  time  they  came  to  facrifice  Haves  at  the  funerals  of 
all  perfons  of  condition  ;  but  as  it  would  have  appeared 
barbarous  to  cut  their  throats  like  beafts,  they  were 
appointed  to  fight  with  each  other,  and  to  do  their 
belt  to  fave  their  own  lives  by  killing  their  adverfary. 


Hence  arofe  the  mailers  of  arms  called  laniftte ,  and  Gladiator! 
men  learned  to  fight.  Thefe  laniftsc  bought  Haves  to 
train  tip  to  this  cruel  trade,  whom  they  afterwards 
fold  to  fuch  as  had  occafion  to  exhibit  ftiews.  Junius 
Brutus,  who  expelled  the  kings,  was  the  firft  that  ho¬ 
noured  the  funeral  of  his  father  with  thefe  inhuman 
diverfions  at  the  fepulchre  of  the  deceafed  :  but  after¬ 
wards  they  were  removed  to  the  circus  and  amphithea¬ 
tres  ;  and  other  perfons,  hefides  Haves,  would  hire 
themfelves  to  this  infamous  office. 

They  were  all  firft  fworn  that  they  would  fight  till 
death;  and  if  they  failed,  they  were  put  to  death, 
either  by  fire,  fwords,  clubs,  whips,  &c.  It  was 
ufual  with  the  people,  or  emperor,  to  grant  them  life 
when  they  (hewed  no  figns  of  fear.  Auguftus  decreed 
that  it  (hould  always  be  granted  them. 

From  Haves  and  freed-men,  the  wanton  fport  fpread 
to  perfons  of  rank,  as  we  find  in  Nero’s  time.  And 
Domitian  exhibited  combats  of  women  in  the  night¬ 
time.  We  alfo  read,  that  dwarfs  encountered  with  one 
another.  Conftantine  the  Great  firft  prohibited  thefe 
combats  in  the  Eaft;  but  the  practice  was  not  entirely 
abolilhed  in  the  Weft  before  Theodoric  king  of  the 
Oftrogoths  in  the  year  500. 

When  any  perfon  defigned  to  entertain  the  people 
with  a  fliow  of  gladiators,  he  fet  up  bills  in  the  public 
places,  giving  an  account  of  the  time,  the  number 
and  names  of  the  combatants,  and  the  circumftances 
whereby  they  were  to  be  diftinguiHied  ;  each  having 
his  feveral  badge,  which  generally  was  a  peacock’s 
feather :  they  alfo  gave  notice  what  time  the  (how 
would  laft  ;  and  fometimes  gave  reprefentations  of  thefe 
things  in  painting,  as  is  praftifed  among  us  by  thofe 
who  have  any  thing  to  (how  at  fairs,  &c. 

Upon  the  day  appointed  for  the  (how,  in  the  firft 
place  the  gladiators  were  brought  out  all  together, 
and  obliged  to  take  a  circuit  round  the  arena  in  a  very 
folemn  and  pompous  manner.  After  this  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  paria  componere ,  to  match  them  by  pairs,  in 
which  great  care  was  taken  to  make  the  matches  equal. 

The  firft  fort  of  weapons  they  made  ufe  of  were  (laves, 
or  wooden  foils  called  rudes ;  and  the  fecond  were 
effe&ive  weapons,  as  fwords,  poinards,  &c. 

The  firft  were  called  arma  luforia ,  or  exercitoria  ; 
the  fecond,  decretoria,  as  being  given  by  decree  or 
fentence  of  the  praetor,  or  of  him  at  whofe  expence 
the  fpe&acle  was  exhibited. 

They  began  to  fence  or  (kirmifti  with  the  firft,  which 
was  to  be  the  prelude  to  the  battle ;  and  from  thefe, 
when  well  warmed,  they  advanced  to  the  fecond,  with 
which  they  fought  naked.  The  firft  part  of  the  en¬ 
gagement  was  called  ventilare ,  preludare ;  and  the  fe¬ 
cond  dimicare  ad  certum,  or  verfis  artnis  pngnare. 

When  any  received  a  remarkable  wound,  either  his 
adverfary  or  the  people  ufed  to  cry  out,  Habet ,  or 
Hoc  habet.  If  the  vanquiftied  furrendered  his  arms, 
it  was  not  in  the  viftor’s  power  to  grant  him  life :  it 
was  the  people  during  the  time  of  the  republic,  and 
the  prince  or  people  during  the  time  of  the  empire, 
that  were  alone  empowered  to  grant  this  boon.  The 
two  figns  of  favour  and  diflike  given  by  the  people 
were,  premere  pollicem ,  and  vertere  pollicem  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  of  which  M.  Dacier  takes  to  be  a  clenching  of  the 
fingers  of  both  hands  between  one  another,  and  fo  hold¬ 
ing  the  two  thumbs  upright  clofe  together,  was  a  fign 
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bladiolus  of  the  people’s  admiration  of  the  courage'fhewn  by  both 
!l  combatants';  and  at  the  fame  time  for  the  conqueror 
j  G  an  ‘  to  fpare  his  antagonift’s  life  :  but  the  contrary  motion, 
or  bending  back  of  the  thumbs,  fignified  the  diffatif- 
fadlion  of  the  fpe&ators,  and  authorifed  the  vf&or  to 
kill  the  other  combatant  downright  for  a  coward.  The 
emperor  faved  whonl  he  liked,  if  he  was  prefeut  at  the 
folemnity,  in  the  fame  manner. 

After  the  engagement,  feveral  marks  of  favour  were 
conferred  on  the  vi&or,  particularly  a  branch  of  palm- 
tree  ;  and  oftentimes  a  fum  of  money,  perhaps  gather¬ 
ed  up  among  the  fpe&ators :  but  the  moll  common 
rewards  were  the  pileus  and  the  rudis.  The  former 
was  given  only  to  fuch  gladiators  as  were  flaves,  for  a 
token  of  obtaining  their  freedom.  But  the  rudis  feems 
to  have  been  bellowed  both  on  (laves  and  freemen  ;  with 
this  difference,  that  it  procured  the  former  no  more 
than  a  difcliarge  from  any  furtherperformance  in  pub¬ 
lic,  upon  which  they  commonly  turned  lanifta  :  but 
the  rudis,  when  given  to  fuch  perfons  as,  being  free, 
had  hired  themfelves  out  for  thefe  fhows,  reftored  them 

Fto  a  full  enjoyment  of  their  liberty.  See  Pheus, 
Rudis,  and  Lanista. 

GLADIOLUS,  Corn-flag  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  ten  fpecies,  of  which  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  is  the  communis,  or  common  gladiolus. 
This  hath  a  round,  compreffed,  tuberous  root ;  long 
fword-fhaped  leaves  ;  an  ere&  flower-ftalk,  two  or  three 
feet  high  ;  the  top  garnifhed  with  feveral  pretty  large 
flowers  of  a  red  or  white  colour,  having  each  fix  pe¬ 
tals.  They  appear  in  May  and  June,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  plenty  of  feed  in  Auguft.  The  plants  are 
very  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any  foil  or  fituation. 
-They  are  propagated  by  offsets  from  the  roots. 

GLAMORGANSHIRE,  by  the  Welfh  called 
Gwlad  Morganwg  or  Vorgatiwg,  i.  e.  the  county  of 
Morganwg',  a  county  of  South  Wales,  bounded  on  the 
fouth  by  the  Severn  fea,  on  the  north  by  Brecknock- 
Ihire,  on  the  eafl  by  Monmouthfhire,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Caermarthenfhire.  It  extends  in  length  48  miles, 
in  breadth  27  ;  and  in  circumference  about  116.  On 
the  north  fide,  where  there  are  mountains  covered  with 
fnow  a  great  part  of  the  year,  the  air  is  fharp,  and  the 
foil  very  indifferent ;  but,  on  the  fouth  fide,  as  the 
country  approaches  nearer  to  a  level,  the  foil  grows 
better,  producing  plenty  both  of  corn  and  grofs.  Its 
commodities  are  black  cattle,  (heep,  coals,  lead,  filh, 
and  butter.  The  chief  rivers  of  this  country  are  the 
Rhymney  or  Remny,  the  Taff,  the  Ogmore,  the  A- 
von,  the  Ckdaugh,  and  the  Tavye.  This  country 
was  formerly  full  of  caftles,  mod  of  which  are  now 
fallen  to  decay.  It  hath  many  fmall  harbours  on  the 
coaft  for  exporting  coals  and  provifions.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  it  fends  large  quantities  both  to  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  ;  but  of  the  latter,  to  England  almoft  folely,  efpe- 
cially  butter.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament, 
one  for  the  (hire,  and  one  for  the  borough  of  Cardiff 
the  capital. 

GLAND,  in  anatomy,  may  be  defined  a  circum- 
feribed  apparatus  of  the  foft  parts,  whofe  office  is  to 
fecern  a  certain  juice,  and  throw  it  out  of  the  imme¬ 
diate  circulation. 

The  glands  are  roundifh  bodies,  feated  in  the  cellu¬ 
lar  membrane,  generally  near  the  large  veffels ;  their 


fubftance  is  firm,  and  of  various  colours.  Sylvius  Glanders 
was  the  firft  who  divided  the  glands  into  conglobate  !i 
and  conglomerate.  Malpighi  added  what  he  calls  the  "  aml  * 
folliculus  or  fimple  gland  ;  inftances  of  which  are  the 
fmall  glands  behind  the  ears,  but  the  mod  remarkable 
are  thofe  in  the  fauces. 

Dr  Nicholls  divides  the  glands  into  finuous,  tubn- 
lar,  and  equal.  What  he  means  by  finuous  gland  is, 
when  each  little  gland  hath  its  own  excretory  du£tr 
through  which  it  tranfmits  its  liquor  to  a  common  ba- 
fin,  as  the  kidneys  ;  his  tubular  is  the  fame  as  the  con¬ 
globate  gland  of  Sylvius,  of  which  the  teftes  are  an 
inftance.  By  an  equal  gland  be  means  where  the  vef-  * 
fels  are  branched,  as  in  the  liver. 

Ruyfch  proves  by  fubtle  injedlions,  that  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  glands  is  vafcular,  confiding  of  a  rame- 
fying  artery,  partly  terminating  in  a  vein,  and  partly 
in  an  excretory  dudt. 

Mr  Hewfon  fays,  that  the  little  corpora  globofa, 
which  moll  modern  anatomifts  call  cryptae  and  follicu- 
lae,  are  nothing  but  convoluted  arteries. 

The  glands  are  often  difordered  by  becoming  large 
and  indurated.  When  they  are  fwelled  and  hard,  they 
are  faid  to  be  indurated ;  if  they  grow  harder,  they 
are  faid  to  be  feirrhous  :  if,  when  hard,  they  become 
painful,  they  are  incipient  or  ocult  cancers ;  if  their 
hardnefs  and  pain  continue  long,  they  are  called  car¬ 
cinomata,  or  inveterate  occult  cancer^  ;  and  if  the  (kin 
breaks,  they  are  called  ulcerated  cancers  *.  *  See 

GLANDERS.  See  Farriery,  $  xii.  gcrJ- 

GLANDORP  (Matthias),  a  learned  phyfician, 
born  in  1595,  at  Cologn,  in  which  town  his  father 
was  a  furgeon.  After  receiving  a  do&or’s  degree  at 
Padua,  and  vifitinj*  the  principal  towns  of  Italy,  he 
fettled  at  Bremen  in  1618,  where  he  praftifed  phyfic 
and  furgery  with  fo  much  fuccefs,  that  he  wa3  made 
phyfician  to  the  republic,  and  to  the  archbp.  He  pub- 
li(hed  at  Bremen,  Speculum  chirurgorum,  Methodus  me- 
den  da  paronychia,  Tr a  flatus  de  polypo  narium  affeflu 
gravifimo,  and  Gazophylacium  polypuftum  fontiv'ijfimo  / 
which  four  pieces  were  collected  and  publifhed,  with 
his  life  prefixed,  at  London,  in  4to,  1729.  Glan- 
dorp  died  young  ;  and  it  mud  fugged  a  high  opinion 
of  his  abilities,  that,  notwithftanding  the  great  im¬ 
provements  in  all  branches  of  feience,  his  works  fliould 
be  deemed  worthy  a  republication  100  years  after  his 
death. 

GLANVIL  (Jofeph),  a  learned,  ingenious,,  but 
fanciful  and  credulous,  writer  in  the  17th  century,  was 
born  at  Plymouth  in  1636,  and  bred  at  Oxford.  He 
became  a  great  admirer  of  Mr  Baxter,  and  a  zealous 
perfon  for  a  commonwealth.  After  the  reftoratiou,  he 
publifhed  The  vanity  of  dogmatizing  ;  was  chofen  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society ;  and,  taking  orders  in  1662, 
was  prefented  to  the  vicarage  of  Frome-Selwood  in 
Somerfetfhire.  This  fame  year  he  publifhed  his  Lux 
Orientalis ;  in  1665,  his  Scepfts  Scientific  a  ;  and  in 
the  year  following,  Some  philofophical .  conf  derations 
■  touching  the  being  of  witches  and  witchcraft,  and  0- 
ther  pieces  on  the  fame  fnbjedl.  In  1660,  he  publifh¬ 
ed  Plus  ultra ■ ;  or.  The  progrefs  and  advancement  of 
knowledge  fines  the  days  of  Ariftotle.  He  likewife 
publifhed  A  feafonable  recommendation  and  defence  of 
teafion ;  and  Philofophia  Pia ;  or,  A  difeourfe  of  the 
religious  temper  and  tendencies  of  the  experimental 
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Claris  philofcphy.  In  1678  he  was  made  a  prebendary  of 
II  Worcefter,  and  died  in  1680. 

.  ’  a<Sow>  GLARIS,  one  of  the  cantons  of  Swiflerland,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft,  partly  by  the  Grifons,  and  part¬ 
ly  by  the  territory  of  Sargans;  on  the  north,  by  the 
bailiwick  of  Gaiter,  and  by  the  lake  Wahleftatt ; 
on  the  eaft,  by  the  canton  of  Schwits ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  by  part  of  the  canton  of  Uri,  and  part  of  the 
league  of  the  Grifons.  It  is  a  mountainous  country, 
being  entirely  within  the  Alps.  Near  the  village  O- 
ber-Urnen  there  is  a  famous  mineral  fpring,  which  is 
fometimes  hot  and  fometimes  cold.  The  lake  Wah¬ 
leftatt  is  bounded  by  high  rocks  and  mountains, 
through  one  of  which  a  road  is  Cut.  Towards  the  top 
of  one  of  thefe  there  is  a  large  hole,  through  which 
the  fky  may  be  feen. 

Glaris,  a  town  of  SwifTerland,  capital  of  the  can¬ 
ton  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  fcated  in  a  plain,  at  the 
foot  of  high  craggy  mountains.  The  ftreets  are  large, 
and  the  houfes  kept  in  good  repair.  It  has  fome  pub¬ 
lic  buildings  ;  among  which  are  two  churches,  one  in 
the  middle  of  the  town,  and  the  other  without,  upon 
an  eminence.  On  this  eminence  there  is  a  cavern, 
with  grotefque  figures  formed  by  the  water  that  drops 
therein.  The  general  affemblies  of  the  country  are 
held  here  on  the  firft  Sundays  in  May,  where  all  the 
males  above  the  age  of  fixteen  are  obliged  to  appear. 
Both  the  Calvinifts  and  the  Roman-Catholics  are  to¬ 
lerated  in  this  town,  and  they  have  divine  fervice  by 
turns  in  the  fame  church.  It  is  fcated  on  the  river 
Lint,  E.  Long.  90  13'.  N.  Lat.  470  6'. 

GLASGOW,  a  large  city  of  Lanerkfhire  or  Clydef- 
dale  in  Scotland,  fituated  in  W.  Long.  40  30'.  N. 
Lat.  55°  50'. 

Concerning  the  foundation  of  this  city  we  have  no 
authentic  records.  The  word  in  the  Gaelic  language 
fignifies  a  gray-fmlth ;  from  whence  it  may  perhaps  be 
inferred,  that  fome  fpot  in  the  moft  ancient  part  of  the 
city  was  originally  the  refidence  of  fome  blackfmith, 
who  had  become  eminent  in  his  profdfion,  fo  that  the 
,  place  went  by  his  name. 

Bifhopric  of  In  the  year  560,  a  bifhopric  is  faid  to  have  been 
Glafgow,  founded  here  by  Saint  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  fnp - 
founded  t0  be  the  fon  of  Thamatcs,  daughter  of  Loth 

king  of  the  Rifts  ;  but  in  what  ftate  the  town  at 
that  time  was,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Moft  pro¬ 
bably  the  priefls  and  difciples  who  attended  St  Ken¬ 
tigern,  would  contribute  confiderably  towards  its 
advancement:  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  were  unfit 
for  the  purpofes  of  war,  or  fuch  as  were  rcligioufly  in¬ 
clined,  would  come  and  fettle  round  the  habitation  of 
the  holy  man,  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  his 
prayers ;  and  as  a  number  of  miracles  were  faid  to 
have  been  wrought  at  his  tomb,  the  fame  caufes  would 
flill  contribute  to  the  increafe  of  the  town. 

Hiftorv  has  not  informed  us  of  the  name  of  the 
prince  who  founded  and  endowed  the  bilhopric  of 
Glafgow  in  favour  of  St  Kentigern.  But  from  an  ab- 
ftraft  of  the  life  df  Kentigern  (contained  in  Mr 
Innes’s  Critical  Effay  on  the  Ancient  Inhabitants 
of  Scotland)  which  was  written  in  the  12th  century, 
we  learn,  that  the  faint  being  ill  ufed  by  Marken 
or  Marcus,  one  of  the  kings  of  the  Britons,  re¬ 
tired  into  Wales.  On  the  invitation  of  Roderic, 
however,  one  of  Marken’6  fucceffors,  he  returned  to 


Glafgow,  and  enjoyed  the  fee  till  60 1,  when  he  died.  Glafgov 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Glafgow,  where  his 
monument  is  ftill  to  be  feen ;  and  we  find  him  marked 
among  the  faints  of  the  Roman  calendar,  January 
13th  578. 

The  immediate  fucceffors  of  Kentingern  were  Bal- 
drede  and  Conwal.  The  firft  eftablifhed  a  religious 
lioufe  at  Inchinnan,  the  fecond  went  into  Lothian  to 
preach  to  the  Saxons;  and  both  of  them  are  ranked  as 
faints  in  the  Roman  calendar,  Baldrede  on  the  6th  of 
March  608,  and  Conwal  on  the  1 8th  of  May  612. 

From  this  time,  however,  till  the  1115  we  have  no 
diftinft  accounts  concerning  the  city  or  bilhopric  of  Barl)*rj(] 
Glafgow.  We  find  then,  that  David  I.  king  of  Scot-  the  I)eotj 
land  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve  the  people  from  a  intheti 
ftate  of  grofs  barbarity  into  whifch  they  were  fallen,  of  Davk 
and  reftored  to  the  church  tliofe  lands  of  which  fhe 
had  been  robbed.  The  only  account  we  have  of  the 
tranfaftions  with  regard  to  Glafgow,  during  that  pe¬ 
riod,  is  in  the  inquifition  made  by  David  concerning 
the  church -lands  of  Glafgow,  and  is  as  follows. — 

“  This  church,  by  the  divine  appointment,  admitted 
St  Kentigern  into  the  bifhopric,  who  furnifhed  large 
draughts  of  knowledge  to  thofe  thirfting  after  heaven¬ 
ly  things,  &c.  But  a  fraudulent  deftroyer,  employ¬ 
ing  his  common  wiles,  brought  in,  after  a  long  feries 
of  time,  unaccountable  fcandals  into  the  Cumbrian 
church.  For  after  St  Kentigern  and  many  of  his 
fucceffors  were  removed  to  heaven,  various  difturbances 
every  where  arifing,  not  only  deftroyed  the  church 
and  her  poffeflions,  but,  wafting  the  whole  country,  . 

drove  the  inhabitants  into  exile.  Thefe  good  men 
being  deftroyed,  various  tribes  of  different  nations 
flocking  in  from  feveral  quarters,  poffeffed  the  fore- 
faid  deferted  country  ;  but  being  of  different  origins, 
and  varying  from  each  other  in  their  language  and  cuf- 
toms,  and  noteafily  agreeing  among  themfelves,  they 
followed  the  manners  of  the  Gentiles,  rather  than 
thofe  of  the  true  faith.  The  inhabitants  of  which 
unhappy  and  abandoned  country,  though  living  like 
brutes,  the  Lord,  who  choofes  that  none  fhould  perifh, 
vouchfafed  to  vifit  in  mercy,  &c.” 

From  the  year  1116  to  the  reformation,  the  records 
of  the  bifhopric  are  tolerably  complete.  The  moft 
remarkable  particulars  furnifhed  by  them  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing. 

In  1x36,  John  Achaius,  chofen  bifhop  of  Glafgow 
by  David  I.  built  and  adorned  a  part  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  which  he  folemnly  confecrated  on  the  yth  of 
July.  The  king  was  prefent  at  the  ceremony  ;  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  the  church  the  lands  of  Perdeyc,  now  Pa¬ 
trick.  This  prelate  alfo  divided  the  diocefe  into  the 
two  archdeanrie3  of  Glafgow  and  Teviotdale  ;  and 
eftablifhed  the  offices  of  dean,  fubdean,  chancellor, 
treafurer,  facrift,  chantor,  and  fucceffor;  and  fettled 
a  prebendary  upon  each  of  them,  out  of  the  dona¬ 
tives  he  received  from  the  king. 

In  1174,  Joceline,  abbot  of  Melrofe,  was  elefted 
bifhop,  and  confecrated  by  Efkilus,  bifhop  of  Lun- 
den  in  Denmark,  the  Pope's  legate  for  that  king¬ 
dom,  on  the  1  ft  of  June  1175.  He  rebuilt  the  ca¬ 
thedral,  or  rather  made  an  addition  to  the  church  al¬ 
ready  built  by  John  Achaius.  He  alfo  procured  a  <jlafgow 
charter  from  William,  king  of  Scotland,  erecting  Glaf-  erefted  i* 
gowinto  a  royal  borough,  and  likewife  a  charter  for  a  royal 
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a  fair  to  beheld  there  annually  for  eight  days.  pation  :  they  were  incorporated  into  a  fociety;  and  in  Glafgow. 

In  1335,  John  Lindfay,  bifhop  of  Glafgow,  was  order  that  they  might  be  at  hand  to  profecute  their 
killed  in  an  engagement  at  fea  with  the  Englifh,  as  bufinefs,  they  built  a  confiderable  part  of  the  ftreet 
he  was  returning  home  from  Flanders.  His  fucceffor,  now  called  the  Bridge-gate ,  but  at  that  time  Fijhers- 
William  Rae,  built  the  ftone  bridge  over  the  Clyde,  gate. 

In  the  time  of  Matthew  Glendoning,  who  was  ele&ed  Notwithftanding  all  this,  however,  the  city  of  Glaf- 
bifhop  in  1387,  the  great  fpire  of  the  church,  which  gow  did  not  for  a  long  time  attain  the  rank  among 
had  been  built  only  of  wood,  was  confumed  by  light-  the  other  towns  of  Scotland,  which  it  holds  at  prefent. 
liing.  The  bifhop  intended  to  have  built  another  of  In  1556,  it  held  only  the  nth  place  among  them, 
flone  ;  but  was  prevented  by  death,  in  1408,  from  ac-  as  appears  by  queen  Mary’s  taxation.  The  introduc- 
complifhing  his  purpofe.  His  fucceffor,  William  Lau-  tion  of  the  reformed  religion  proved  for  fome  time 
derv  laid  the  foundation  of  the  veftry  of  the  cathe-  prejudicial  to  the  opulence  of  the  city.  The  money 
dral,  and  built  the  great  tower  of  Hone,  as  far  as  which  had  formerly  been  expended  among  the  citizens 
the  firft  battlement.  The  great  tower  of  the  epifeo-  by  the  bifhop  and  his  clergy,  was  now  diverted  into 
pal  palace  was  founded  about  the  year  1437,  on  which  other  channels:  the  advantages  refulting  from  the  uni- 
bifhop  Cameron  expended  a  great  deal  of  money.  verfity  were  alfo  for  a  time  loft  ;  for  as  the  reformers 

In  1447,  William  Turnbull,  a  fon  of  the  family  generally  defpifed  human  learning,  the  college  was  in 
of  Bedrule  in  Roxburgh-fhire,  was  cliofen  bifhop.  a  manner  deferted. 

,  He  obtained  from  king  James  II.  in  1450,  a  charter  In  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  Glafgow  fuffered  fe- 
ere&ing  the  town  and  the  patrimony  of  the  bifhops  vercly.  To  the  mifehiefs  attending  inteftine  difeord,  7 
■  into  a  regality.  He  alfo  procured  a  bull  from  pope  were  added  a  peftilence  and  famine;  aud  to  complete  Great  part 
Nicholas  V.  for  erefting  an  univerfity  within  the  city,  their  misfortunes,  a  violent  fire  broke  out  in  June,  of  *he  town 
which  he  endowed,  and  on  which  he  alfo  bellowed  which  deftroyed  the  greateft  part  of  the  Saltmarket,  jj*  afire** 
many  privileges.  He  died  in  1454,  leaving  behind  Trongate,  and  High-flreet.  The  fronts  of  the  houfes  ' 
him  a  mod  excellent  chara&er.  The  eftablifhment  at  that  time  were  moflly  of  wood,  fo  that  they  be- 
pf  the  college  contributed  more  than  any  thing  that  came  an  eafy  prey  to  the  flames,  The  fire  continued 
had  been  formerly  done  towards  the  enlargement  of  with  great  violence  for  the  fpace  of  tS  hours;  by 
the  town.  Before  this  time  the  town  feems  to  have  which,  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  ruined, 
been  inconfiderable.  Mr  Gibfon  *  is  of  opinion,  that  the  habitations  of  almofl  1000  families  being  to- 
the  number  of  its  inhabitants  did  not  exceed  1500.  tally  deftroyed.  On  this  account  colle&ions  were 
But  though  the  eftahlifhment  of  the  univerfity  great-  made  through  different  parts  of  the  country;  and 
ly  increafed  the  number  of  inhabitants,  it  in  fadl  de-  to  prevent  fuch  accidents  for  the  future,  the  fronts 
ftroyed  the  freedom  of  the  town.  Bifhop  Turnbull  were  built  with  free  Hone,  which  abounds  in  the  neigh  - 
feems  to- have  made  a  point  of  it  with  king  James  II.  bourhood. 

that  the  city  of  Glafgow,  with  the  bifhops  foreft,  By  the  charter  given  to  bifhop  Turnbull  in  1450, 
fhould  be  ere&ed  into  a  regality  in  his  favour  ;  which  the  citizens  had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  electing 
was  accordingly  done  at  the  time  above-mentioned  $  their  own  magiflrates,  which  was  thenceforth  exercifed 
and  this  at  once  took  away  all  power  from  the  citi-  by  the  bifhop  ;  which,  however,  was  not  done  with- 
zens,  and  transferred  it  to  the  bifhop.  As  the  powers  out  fomc  refiftance  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
of  the  bifhop,  however,  were  reckoned  by  Turnbull  After  the  reformation  was  introduced  into  Scotland, 
infufficient  to  convey  to  the  members  of  the  univer-  we  find  this  power  exercifed  by  the  citizens,  the  bifhop, 
fity  all  that  freedom  which  he  wifhed  to  beftow  upon  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  others.  The  idea  that  the 
them,  he  therefore  obtained  from  the  king  a  great  town  was  a  bifhop’s  burgh,  and  not  a  royal  free  burgh, 
many  privileges  for  them  ;  and  afterwards  he  himfelf,  gave  occafion  to  this  unfettled  manner  of  appointing 
with  the  confent  of  his  chapter,  granted  them  many  the  magiftracy ;  and  though,  in  1633,  they  were  de- 
more.  dared  to  be  a  royal  free  burgh  by  the  parliament,  yet 

The  good  effeds  of  the  eftablifhment  of  the  col-  their  freedom  of  ele&ion  was  afterwards  difturbed 
lege  were  very  foon  obvious  in  Glafgow.  The  num-  by  the  privy-council,  by  Cromwell,  and  the  duke  of 


ber  of  inhabitants  increafed  exceedingly;  the  high  York.  But  on  the  4th  of  June  1690,  the  town  was  Glafgow 
ftreet,  from  the  cofivent  of  the  black  friars,  to  where  declared  free  by  a  charter  of  William  and  Mary;  and  declared 
the  crofs  is  now  placed,  was  very  foon  filled  up;  the  in  confirmation  of  this  charter  it  was  inferted  in 


the  free  by  Wil- 

ancient  road  which  led  to  the  common,  being  too  far  a£l  of  parliament,  dated  June  14th  the  fame  year, 
diftant  for  the  conveniency  of  the  new  inhabitants,  the  that  they  fhould  have  power  to  eled  their  own  ma- 
Gallows-gate  was  begun  to  be  built.  Soon  after,  the  giftrates  as  fully  and  freely,  in  all  refpefts,  as  the  city 
collegiate  church  of  the  bleffed  Mary  (now  the  Tron-  of  Edinburgh,  or  any  other  royal  bnrgh  within  the 
church)  being  founded  by  the  citizens,  occafioned.the  kingdom  ;  which  freedom  of  eledlion  ftill  continues. 

Trongate  ftreet  to  be  carried  to  the  weftward  as  far  By  the  affeffment  of  the  burghs  in  1695,  we  find 
as  the  church.  The  reft  of  the  city  increafed  gra-  the  city  of  Glafgow  reckoned  the  fecond  in  Scotland 
dually  towards  the  bridge,  by  the  building  of  the  in  point  of  wealth,  which  place  it  ftill  continues  to  Greafin- 
Salt- market  ftreet.  The  burrough- roods,  and  the  hold.  To  account  for  this  great  increafe  of  wealth,  creafe  of  its 
cattle  that  grazed  on  the  commons,  were  now  found  we  muft  obferve,  that  for  a  long  time,  even  before  wcal,h- 
infufficient  to  maintain  the  increafed  number  of  inha-  the  reftoration  of  Charles  II.  the  inhabitants  ofGlaf- 
bitants;  for  which  reafon  a  greater  degree  of  atten-  gow  had  been  in  poffeflion  of  the  falc  both  of  raw  and 


tion  than  formerly  was  paid  to  the  fifhing  in  the  river,  refined  fugars  for  the  greateft  part  of  Scotland  ;  they 
by  this  occu-  had  a  privilege  of  diftilling  fpirits  from  their  molaffe3. 


Many  poor  people  fubfifted  themfelves 
Vol.  V. 
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Glasgow,  free  of  all  duty  and  excite;  the  herring -fifhery  was 
'  alfo  carried  on  to  what  was  at  that  time  thought  a  ve¬ 

ry  confiderable  extent ;  they  were  the  only  people  in 
Scotland  who  made  foap;  and  they  fent  annually 
forne  hides,  linen,  &c.  to  Briftol,  from  whence  they 
brought  back  in  exchange,  a  little  tobacco,  fugar,  and 
goods  of  the  manufacture  of  England,  with  which 
they  fupplied  a  confiderable  part  of  the  kingdom. 
From  the  year  1707,  however,  in  which  the  union 
between  Scotland  and  England  took  place,  we  may 
date  the  profperity  of  Glafgow.  By  the  union,  the 
American  trade  was  laid  open  to  the  inhabitants  :  knd 
fo  fenfible  were  they  of  their  advantageous  fituation, 
that  they  began  almoft  inftantly  to  profecute  that 
commerce ;  an  afiiduous  application  to  which,  ever 
fince,  hath  greatly  contributed  to  raife  the  city  to  that 
pitch  of  affluence  and  fplendor  which  it  now  enjoys. 
The  city  was  now  greatly  enlarged;  and  as  the  com¬ 
munity  were  fenfible  of  the  inconvenience  that  attend¬ 
ed  the  want  of  a  fufficiency  of  water  in  the  river, 
for  carrying  on  their  commerce,  they  refolved  to  have 
a  port  of  their  own,  nigher  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
At  firft,  they  thought  of  making  their  harbour  at 
Dumbarton  :  but  as  this  is  a  royal  borough,  the  ma- 
iftrates  oppofed  it ;  becaufe  they  thought  that  the  in- 
ux  of  failors  and  others,  occafioned  by  the  harbour, 
would  be  fo  great,  that  a  fcarcity  of  provifions  would 
be  occafioned.  The  magiftrates  and  town-council  of 
Glafgow,  therefore,  purchafed  fome  lands  on  the  fouth 
7  fide  of  the  river  Clyde  for  this  purpofe ;  and  fo  expe- 
Port-Gfiifi-  ^‘t*ous  were  they  *n  making  their  harbour,  and  rear- 
go^  ing  their  town,  that  in  1710  a  baillie  was  appointed 
for  the  government  of  Port-Glafgow.  It  is  now  a 
very  confiderable  parifh,  and  lies  14  miles  nigher  the 
mouth  of  Clyde  than  Glafgow. 

In  1725,  Mr  Campbell,  the  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  for  Glafgow,  having  given  his  vote  for  ha¬ 
ving  the  malt-tax  extended  over  Scotland,  a  riot 
enfued  among  the  lower  clafs  of  people.  In  this 
difturbance,  Mr  Campbell’s  furniture  was  deftroy- 
ed,  and  fome  excifemen  were  maltreated  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  take  an  account  of  the  malt.  General 
Wade,  who  commanded  the  forces  in  Scotland,  had 
fent  two  companies  of  foldiers,  under  the  command 
Difturbance  °^.  Captain  Bufhell,  to  prevent  any  difturbance  of 
about  the  this  kind.  Captain  Bufhell  drew  up  his  men  in  the 
excife  bill.  ftreet,  where  the  multitude  pelted  them  with  ftones. 

Them  he  endeavoured  to  difperfe,  by  firing  with  pow¬ 
der  only  :  but  this  expedient  failing,  he  ordered  his 
men  to  load  their  pieces  with  ball ;  and,  without  the 
fanftion  of  the  civil  authority,  commanded  them  to 
fire  four  different  ways  at  once.  By  this  difcharge 
about  20  perfons  were  killed  and  wounded  ;  which  en¬ 
raged  the  multitude  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  having  pro¬ 
cured  fome  arms,  they  purfued  Bufhel  and  his  men  to 
the  caftle  of  Dumbarton,  about  five  miles  diftant. 

General  Wade  being  informed  of  this  tranfaftion, 
affembled  a  body  of  forces,  and  being  accompanied 
by  Duncan  Forbes,  lord  advocate,  took  poffefiion  of 
the  town  :  the  magiftrates  were  apprehended,  and  car¬ 
ried  prifoners  to  Edinburgh ;  but  on  an  examination 
before  the  lords,  their  innocence  clearly  appeared,  up¬ 
on  which  they  were  immediately  difmiffed.  Bufhell 
was  tried  for  murder,  convifted,  and  condemned ; 
but,  inftead  of  fuffering  the  penalties  of  law,  he  was 


indulged  with  a  pardon,  and  promoted  in  the  fervice.  Gljfgnw.  j 
Mr  Campbell  petitioned  the  Houfe  of  Commons  for  ~  f 
an  indemnification  of  his  Ioffes  :  a  bill  was  paffed  in 
his  favour ;  and  this,  together  with  fome  other  expen- 
ces  incurred  in  the  affair,  coft  the  town  9000 1.  fter. 

During  the  time  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  Glafgow  gave  proof  of  their  attachment  to 
revolution  principles,  byraifing  two  battalions,  of  600 
men  each,  for  the  fervice  of  government.  This  piece 
of  loyalty,  however,  had  like  to  have  coft  them  dear. 

The  rebels,  in  their  journey  fouth,  took  a  refolution  to 
plunder  and  burn  the  city;  which  would  probably  have 
been  done,  had  not  Mr  Cameron  of  Lochiel  threatened, 
in  that  cafe,  to  withdraw  his  clan.  A  heavy  contribu¬ 
tion,  however,  was  laid  on.  The  city  was  compelled  to 
pay  5000 1.  in  money,  and  500  1.  in  goods  ;  and  on  the 
return  of  the  rebels  from  England,  they  were  obliged 
to  furnifh  them  with  12,000  linen  fhirts,  Cooo  cloth 
coats,  6000  pairs  offhoes,  6000  pairs  of  hofe,  and  6000 
bonnets.  Thefe  goods,  with  the  money  formerly  paid 
them,  the  expence  of  railing  and  fubfifting  the  two  city- 
battalions,  and  the  charge  of  maintaining  the  rebel 
army  in  free  quarters  for  ten  days,  coft  the  commu- 
nity  about  14,000  k  fterling  ;  10,000k  of  which  they 
recovered  in  1749,  by  an  application  to  parliament.  r» 

About  the  year  1750,  a  very  confiderable  change  Change  of 
took  place  in  the  manner  of  living  among  the  inhabi-  ^™eertboci 
tants  of  Glafgow.  Till  this  time,  an  attentive  in-  of 
duftry,  and  a  frugality  bordering  upon  parfimony, 
had  been  their  general  charafteriftic ;  the  feverity  of 
the  ancient  manners  prevailed  in  its  full  vigour  ; 

But  now,  when  an  extenfive  commerce  and  increafed 
manufaftures  had  produced  wealth,  the  ideas  of  the 
people  were  enlarged,  and  fchemes  of  trade  and  im¬ 
provement  were  adopted,  which  people  would  formerly 
have  been  denominated  madmen  if  they  had  under¬ 
taken  ;  a  new  ftile  was  introduced  in  living,  drefs, 
building,  and  furniture;  wheel -carriages  were  fet  up, 
public  places  of  entertainment  were  frequented,  and 
an  affembly-room,  ball-room,  and  playhoufe,  were 
built  by  fubfeription ;  and  from  this  time  we  may 
date  all  the  improvements  that  have  taken  place,  not 
only  in  Glafgow,  but  all  over  the  weft  of  Scotland. 

The  belt  method,  however,  of  eftimating  the  grow¬ 
ing  improvement  of  any  town,  is  by  the  frequency 
of  their  applications  for  affiftance  to  parliament ;  we 
fhall  therefore  enumerate  the  afts  of  parliament  which  ■ 

have  been  paffed  in  favour  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  fince  AOs  of  ■ 
the  year  1750.  In  1753,  an  aft  paffed  for  repairing  fe-  parliament, 
veral  roads  leading  into  the  city  of  Glafgow. — In 
1756,  an  aft  for  erefting  and  fupporting  a  light-  1  c  y*  ' 
houfe  in  theiflandof  Little  Cumray,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Clyde,  and  for  rendering  the  navigation  of  the  frith 
and  river  more  fafe  and  commodious. — In  )  759,  an  aft 
for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river  Clyde  to  the 
city  of  Glafgow,  and  for  building  a  bridge  acrofs  the 
river  from  the  city  to  the  village  of  Gorbells. — In 
1767,  the  people  of  Glafgow  having  propofed  to 
make  a  fmall  cut  or  canal  from  the  frith  of  Forth  to 
that  of  Clyde,  for  the  conveniency  of  their  trade  to 
the  eaftern  fide  of  the  ifland,  feveral  gentlemen  at 
Edinburgh,  and  throughout  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  propofed  that  this  canal  ihould  be  executed 
upon  a  much  larger  fcale  than  what  had  been  origi¬ 
nally  projefted.  An  aft  was  accordingly  obtained. 
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Glafgow.  and  the  canal  executed  in  the  manner  defcribed  under 
“  the  article  Canal. — In  1770,  another  aft  was  obtained 

for  improving  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  for 
building  the  bridge  from  the  city  to  the  village  of 
Gorbeils,  being  an  amendemntof  the  former  aft  for  that 
purpofe. — In  1771,  an  aft  for  making  and  widening 
a  paffage  from  the  Salt-market  to  St  Andrew’s  church  ; 
for  enlarging  and  completing  the  church-yard  of  that 
church,  and  likewife  for  building  a  convenient  ex¬ 
change  or  fquare  in  the  city  ;  alfo  for  amending  and 
explaining  the  former  aft  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  Clyde.—  An  aft  for  making  and  maintaining  a 
navigable  canal  and  waggon- way  from  the  collieries 
in  the  parifties  *of  Old  and  New  Monkland,  to  the 

Icity  of  Glafgow. 

This  lad  canal,  which  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  reduce  the  price  of  coals,  has  not  been  attended 
with  the  defired  effeft.  The  other  improvements  have 
been  produftive  of  very  great  advantages:  and  it  may 
be  confidently  afferted,  that  fince  the  year  1750  a  to¬ 
tal  change  has  been  tffefted  in  the  city  of  Glafgow 
and  all  round  it;  the  manners  of  the  people  have  un¬ 
dergone  an  alteration  greatly  for  the  better  ;  a  fpirit 
of  induftry  and  aftivity  has  been  railed,  and  now 
pervades  every  order  of  men;  commerce  has  been  in- 
creafed  ;  manufaftures  carried  on  to  a  confiderable 
extent,  and  dill  increafing  ;  every  perfon  is  employed  ; 
not  a  beggar  is  to  be  feen  in  the  ftreets ;  the  very 
,4  children  are  bufy. 

Defcription  Such  is  the  prefent  flouriftiing  (late  of  the  city  of 
of  the  city.  Glafgow,  which  for  its  beauty  and  elegance  ex¬ 
ceeds  every  other  city  in  Scotland.  The  moft  anci¬ 
ent  part  of  it  (lands  on  a  rifing  ground.  The  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  cathedral  is  104  feet  higher  than  the 
bed  of  the  river;  and  the  defeent  from  the  high 
ground  reaches  to  about  too  yards  below  the  college. 
The  reft  of  the  city  is  built  upon  a  plain.  The  city 
reaches  from  north  to  fouth,  i.  e.  from  the  Stable- 
green  port,  to  the  fouth  end  of  the  Gorbeils,  2000 
yards ;  from  eaft  to  weft,  i.  e.  from  the  Gallowgate 
toll-bar  to  Grahameftown  toll-bar,  3160  yards.  The 
ftreets  are  clean  and  well  paved  ;  the  medium  breadth 
of  the  principal  ones  is  52  feet  ;  and  feveral  of  them 
interfefting  one  another  at  right  angles,  produce  a  ve¬ 
ry  fine  effeft.  The  houfes,  excepting  a  very  few,  are 
built  of  free-ftone  well  hewed  ;  few  of  them  exceed 
four  floors  in  height ;  and  many  of  them  are  in  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  good  talle,  infomuch  that  Mr  Pennant  pro¬ 
nounces  Glafgow  to  be  the  beft  fecond-rate  city  he 
had  ever  feen.  The  moft  remarkable  public  build- 
ij  ings  are, 

r»f  theca-  1.  The  Cathedral,  or  High  Church,  is  a  magnificent 

cdra  '  building,  and  its  fituation  greatly  to  its  advantage,  as 
it  (lands  higher  than  any  part  of  the  city.  It  has  been 
intended  to  form  a  crofs,  though  the  traverfe  part  has 
never  been  finiftied.  ~The  great  tower  is  founded  upon 
four  large  maffy  pillars,  each  of  them  about  30  feet  in 
circumference.  The  tower  itfelf  is  2 feet  fquare 
within  ;  and  is  furrounded  by  a  balluftrade,  within 
which  rifes  an  oftangular  fpire  terminated  by  a  fane. 
The  tower  upon  the  weft  end  is  upon  the  fame  level, 
but  appears  not  to  have  been  finiftied,  though  it  is  co¬ 
vered  over  with  lead.  In  this  tower  is  a  very  large  bell 
1 1  feet  4  inches  in  diameter.  The  principal  entry 
was  from  the  weft  ;  the  gate  x  1  feet  broad  at  the  bafe, 


and  17  feet  in  height.  The  weft  end  of  the  choir  is  Glafgow. 
now  appropriated  for  a  place  of  divine  worfliip  ;  and  is  ~ 
divided  from  the  remaining  part  by  a  (lone-partition, 
which  is  inclofed  by  another  (tone-wall  parting  it  from 
the  nave.  It  is  impoffible  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  awful  folemnity  of  the  place  occafioned  by  the  lof- 
tinefs  of  the  roof  and  the  range  of  pillars  by  which  the 
whole  is  fnpported. 

The  nave  of  the  church  rifes  four  fteps  higher  than 
the  choir;  and  on  the  weft  fide  flood  the  organ-loft, 
formerly  ornamented  with  a  variety  of  figures,  but 
now  defaced.  The  pillars  here  are  done  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  tafte  than  thofe  in  the  choir,  and  their  capitals 
are  ornamented  with  fruits.  The  arched  roof  of  the 
altar  is  fupported  by  five  pillars,  over  which  was  a 
fine  terrace  walk,  and  above  it  a  large  window  of  cu¬ 
rious  workmanfhip,  but  now  (hut  up.  On  the  north 
fide  of  the  altar  is  the  veftry,  being  a  cube  of  28  feet, 
the  roof  arched  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupported  by 
one  pillar  in  the  centre  of  the  houfe.  Arched  pillars 
from  every  angle  terminate  in  the  grand  pillar,  which 
is  19  feet  high.  The  lower  part  of  the  fouth  crofs  is 
made  ufe  of  as  a  burying  place  for  the  clergy  of  the 
city  ;  and  is  by  much  the  fined  piece  of  workmanlhip 
in  the  whole  building.  It  is  55  feet  long,  28  broad, 
and  15  high  ;  arched  and  vaulted  at  top,  and  fupport- 
ted  by  a  middle  range  of  pillars,  with  their  capitals 
highly  ornamented ;  correfponding  to  which  are  co¬ 
lumns  adjoining  to  the  walls,  which  as  they  rife,  fpring 
into  femi-arches,  and  are  every  where  met  at  acute 
angles  by  their  oppofites,  and  are  ornamented  with 
carvings  at  the  clofing  and  crofting  of  the  lines.  At 
the  eaft  end  of  the  choir  yon  defeend  by  flights  of  fteps 
upon  each  fide  into  paffages  which,  in  former  times, 
were  the  principal  entries  to  the  burying  vault  which 
is  immediately  under  the  nave.  It  is  now  made  ufe  of 
as  a  parilh-church  for  the  barony  of  Glafgow;  and  is 
full  of  pillars,  forne  of  them  very  maffy,  which  fup- 
port  the  arched  roof :  but  it  is  a  very  uncomfortable 
place  for  devotion.  The  fpace  under  the  altar  and 
veftry,  though  now  made  ufe  of  as  a  burying  place  by 
the  heritors  of  the  barony,  was  formerly,  according  to 
tradition,  employed  for  keeping  of  the  relics  ;  and  in¬ 
deed,  from  the  beautiful  manner  in  which  this  place  is 
finiftied,  one  would  imagine  that  it  had  not  been  de- 
(lined  for  common  ufe.  Here  is  (hewn  the  monument 
of  St  Mungo,  or  Kentigern,  with  his  figure  lying  in  a 
cumbent  pofture. 

The  whole  length  of  the  cathedral  within  the  walls 
is  284  feet,  its  breadth  65  ;  the  height  of  the  choir, 
from  the  floor  to  the  canopy,  90  feet ;  the  height 
of  the  nave,  85  feet;  the  height  of  the  middle  tower, 

220  feet.  This  fabric  was  begun  by  John  Achaius  in 
1123,  and  confecrated  in  1136;  and  continued  by  fuc- 
ceeding  bifhops  till  fuch  time  as  it  was  finiftied  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  (lands  at  prefent.  The  wealth  of 
the  fee  of  Glafgow,  however,  was  not  fufficient  for  fo 
great  an  undertaking,  fo  that  they  were  obliged  to  have 
recourfe  to  all  the  churches  of  Scotland  for  afiiftance 
in  it.  Near  the  cathedral  is  the  ruin  of  the  caftle  or 
bilhop’s  palace.  1 6 

2.  St  Andrew's  Church  was  begun  by  the  commu-  St-  A““ 
nity  in  1739,  and  finiftied  in  1756.  It  is  the  fined 
piece  of  modern  architecture  in  the  city;  and  is  built 
after  the  model  of  St  Martins  in  the  fields,  London, 
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whole  arclutedl  was  the  famous  Gibbs.  The  length  of  The  great  hall,  which  is  the  whole  length  and  Glafgow.  ; 
the  church  is  104  feet,  and  its  breadth  66.  It  has  a  fine  breadth  of  the  building,  is  fo  capacious,  that  it  is  better 
arched  roof,  well  ornamented  with  figures  in  ftucco,  and  adapted  for  the  reception  of  great  and  numerous  affem- 
fu  Sained  by  done-columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Cor-  blies  than  any  other  in  the  city.  This  houfe  is  adorned 
refpondent  to  the  model,  it  has  a  place  for  the  altar  on  the  with  a  very  elegant  fpire  200  feet  high.  io 

eaft,  in  which  is  a  very  ancient  Venetian  window  ;  but  6.  The  Town’s  Hofpital is  a  very  neat  building,  con- J?wn  s  ho-; 
the  altar-place  being  feated  makes  this  end  appear  to  no  filling  of  two  wings  and  a  large  front:  the  length  1,1  a  ’ 
great  advantage.  The  fronts  of  the  galleries  and  the  156  feet,  the  breadth  of  the  centre  30  feet,  and  the 
pulpit  are  done  in  mahogany  in  a  very  elegant  manner,  depth  of  the  wings  68  feet.  Behind  the  building  is  an 
The  fpire  by  110  means  correfponds  with  the  reft  of  the  infirmary  127  feet  long  by  23'  feet  broad,  the  afcent  to 
building;  and,  inllead  of  being  an  ornament,  difgraces  which  is  by  a  flight  of  fteps.  The  lower  part  of  this 
this  beautiful  fabric.  Its  height  is  170  feet.  building  is  appointed  for  the  reception  of  lunatics. 

3.  The  College.  The  front  of  this  building  extends  The  area  between  the  buildings  is  large,  which,  with 
along  the  eaft  fide  of  the  high  flreet,  and  is  upwards  the  agreeable  open  fituation  of  the  hofpital  on  the  ri- 

of  330  feet  long.  The  gate  at  the  entrance  is  decora-  ver,  muft  conduce  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  2,  J 

ted  with  ruftics,  and  over  it  are  the  king’s  arms.  The  7.  The  New  Bridge  \%  built  in  an  elegant  manner.  New  bridja 
firft  court  is  88  feet  long  and  44  broad.  The  weft  fide  It  is  32  feet  wide;  with  a  commodious  foot-way  for 
is  elevated  upon  ftone  pillars,  on  which  are  placed  pila-  paffertgers,  five  feet  broad  on  each  fide,  raifed  above 
fters  fupporting  the  Doric  entablature,  and  ornamented  the  road  made  for  carriages,  and  paved  with  free  ftone. 
with  arches  forming  a  piazza.  Above  thefe  is  the  pu-  This  bridge  is  about  500  feet  in  length;  and  conlifts 
blic  hall ;  the  afcent  to  which  is  by  a  double  flight  of  of  feven  arches,  the  faces  of  which  are  wrought  in  ru- 
fteps  inclofed  by  a  handfome  ftone  balluftrade,  upon  (He,  with  a  ftrong  block  cornice  above.  The  arches  fpring 
the  right  of  which  is  placed  a  lion,  and  on  the  left  an  but  a  little  way  above  low-water  mark  ;  which,  tho' 
unicorn,  cut  in  free  ftone.  The  fpire  (lands  on  the  it  renders  the  bridge  (Ironger  than  if  they  fprung  from 
eaft  fide,  is  135  feet  high,  and  has  a  very  good  clock,  taller  piers,  diminifhes  its  beimty.  Between  every 
Under  this  is  the  gateway  into  the  inner  and  larged  arch  there  is  a  fmall  circular  one  :  thefe  break  the  force 
court,  which  is  103  feet  long  and  79  broad.  Over  the  of  the  water  when  the  river  rifes  to  a  flood,  and  add  to 
entry,  in  a  niche,  is  a  ftatue  ofMr  Zacharias  Boyd,  who  the  ftrength  of  the  whole.  The  parapet-wall  or  brealt- 
was  a  benefadtor  to  the  univerfity.  On  the  eaft  fide  of  the  work  is  cut  out  in  the  Chinefe  tafte ;  and  the  two  ends 
court  is  a  narrow  paffage  leading  into  a  handfome  ter-  are  finiflied  otf  with  a  fweep.  1S 

race  walk,  gravelled,  1 22  feet  long  by  64  feet  broad.  8.  The  Markets  in  King’s  Street  are  juftly  admired,  Markets, 
This  walk  is  inclofed  to  the  eaft  by  an  iron  pallifade,  in  as  being  the  completed  of  their  kind  in  Britain.  They  &c- 
thecentreof  whichisagateleadingintothegarden.  This  are  placed  on  both  fides  of  the  ftreet.  That  on  the  eaft 
laftcoufifts  of  feven  acres  of  ground,  laid  out  in  walks  fide,  appropriated  entirely  for  butcher-meat,  is  112 
for  the  recreation  of  the  (ludents.  On  the  fouth  fide  feet  iii  length,  and  67  in  breadth.  In  the  centre  is  a 
of  the  walk  (lands  the  library  ;  a  very  neat  edifice,  well  fpacious  gateway,  decorated  on  each  fide  with  coupled 
conftrudled  for  the  purpofe  intended,  and  containing  a  Ionic  columns  fet  upon  their  pedeftals,  and  fupport- 
veiy  valuable  colle&ion  of  books.  ing  an  angular  pediment.  At  the  north  end  is  a  very 

5.  The  Town- Houfe  and  AJfembly-Hall.  This  is  a  neat  hall  belonging  tothe  incorporation  of  butchers,  the 
magnificent  and  extremely  elegant  building.  The  front  front  ornamented  with  rullics  and  a  pediment.  The 
is  adorned  with  a  range  of  Ionic  pilafters  ;  the  top  of  markets  upon  the  weft  fide  of  the  ftreet  confift  of  three 
the  building  is  ornamented  with  a  balluftrade  and  hand-  courts,  fet  apart  for  fi(h,  mutton, and  cheeiV.  The  whole 
fome  vafes ;  the  front  is  elevated  on  ftrong  rufticated  of  the  front  is  173  feet,  the  breadth  46  feet;  in  the 
pillars  adorned  with  arches,  forming  a  piazza  for  mer-  centre  of  which,  as  on  the  oppolite  fide,  is  a  very  fpa- 
chantsand  others  to  (belter  themfelves  from  the  weather  cious  gateway  of  the  Doric  order,  fupporting  a  pedi- 
when  met  upon  bufinefs.  The  affcmbly-hall  is  a  neat  ment.  This  is  the  entry  to  the  mutton-market.  Each 
room,  and  is  finilhed  in  a  good  tafte,  though  too  final!  of  the  other  two  has  a  well-proportioned  arch  faced 
for  the  city  ;  its  length  is  47  feet,  its  breadth  and  with  ruftics  for  their  entrance.  All  thefe  markets  are 
height  24.  The  town-hall  is  a  very  fpacious  and  lofty  well  paved  with  free  ftone ;  have  walks  all  round  them  ^ 
apartment,  52  feet  long  by  27  broad,  and  24  in  and  are  covered  over  for  (helter  by  roofs  (landing  up- 
height.  It  is  finiftied  in  a  very  grand  manner;  the  on  ftone  piers,  under  which  the  different  commodities 
ceiling  is  divided  into  different  compartments  well  or-  are  expofed  to  fale.  They  have  likewife  pump-wells, 
namented.  In  it  are  full-length  portraits  of  king  within,  for  cleaning  away  all  the  filth;  which  render 
James  VI.  and  VII.  Charles  I.  and  II.  William  and  the  markets  always  fweet  and  agreeable. 

Mary,  queen  Anne,  king  George  I.  II.  and  III.  and  9.  The  Guard  Houfe  is  a  very  handfome  building, 

Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  in  his  judiciary  robes.  The  with  a  piazza  formed  by  arches,  and  columns  of  the 
two  laft  are  by  Ramfay.  Oppofite  to  the  front  of  this  Ionic  order  fet  upon  their  pedeftals.  The  entablature 
building  is  the  exchange,  which  is  well  paved  with  fupports  at  Attic  courfe,  in  which  are  oval  port-holes 
free  ftone,  and  inclofed  from  the  ftreet  by  ftone  pil—  ornamented  with  palm-branches, 
lars.  Upon  it  is  an  equeftrian  ftatue  of  king  Wil-  IO.  The  Herb- Market,  is  neat  and  commodious 
liam  III.  placed  upon  a  lofty  pedeftal,  and  furround-  in  length  130,  and  in  breadth  41  feet.  The  principal 
ed  with  an  iron  rail.  entry  is  decorated  with  coupled  Ionic  columns,  fup- 

5.  The  Guild-Hall,  or  Merchants  Houfe.  This  porting  an  angular  pediment.  It  is  laid  out  in  the 
building  is  (ituated  upon  the  fouth  fide  of  Bridge-  fame  manner  with  the  markets  in  King  s-ftreet. 
gateftreet  j  and  is  in  length  82  feet,  in  breadth  31.  The  moft  remarkable  public  charities  in  Glafgow  are,, 

1.  Muir- 
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Members  of 
he  univer¬ 
sity. 


1.  Muirhead's  or  St  Nicholas's  Hofpital.  This  was 
originally  appointed  to  fubfift  12  old  men  and  a  chap¬ 
lain  :  but  its  revenues  have,  from  fome  unknown 
caufes,  been  loft  ;  fo  that  no  more  of  them  now  remains 
than  the  paltry  fum  of  139I.  2  s.  5ft.  Scots  money, 
128  1.  of  whicli  is  annually  divided  among  four  old 
men  annually,  at  the  rate  of  2  1.  13  s.  4  cl.  each. 

2.  Hutchefon's  Hofpital ,  was  founded  and  endowed 
in  1639  by  George  Hntchefon  of  Lamb-hill,  notary  - 
public,  and  Mr  Thomas  Hutchefon  his  brother,  wl  •  > 
was  bred  a  preacher,  for  the  maintenance  of  old  men 
and  orphans.  The  funds  of  this  hofpital  were  after¬ 
wards  increafed  by  James  Blair  merchant  in  Glafgow, 
in  17  to;  and  by  fubfequent  donations,  the  managers 
now  have  it  in  their  power  to  give  away  above  900 1. 
Sterling  in  penlions,  from  5  1.  10  s.  to  iol.  per  pen- 
fioner. 

3.  The  Town's  Hofpital  was  opened  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor  on  the  15th  cf  November  1733.  The  funds 
from  whence  this  hofpital  is  fublilted  are,  the  general 
feffion,  the  town-council,  the  trades  houfe  and  mer¬ 
chants  houfe,  the  intereft  of  money  belonging  to 
their  funds,  which  are  furas  that  have  been  mortified 
for  the  ufe  of  the  houfe.  Thefe  fupplies,  however, 
are  found  infufficient  to  defray  the  expences  of  the 
houfe  ;  for  which  reafon  an  aflefiinent  is  annually  made 
upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  following  manner.  The 
magiftvates  nominate  12,  14,  or  fometimes  more  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  known  integrity  and  character,  who  have  a 
lift  laid  before  them  ot  all  the  inhabitants  in  town.  This 
lift  they  divide  into  r6  or  t8  columns.  Each  of  thefe 
columns  contains  the  names  of  fuch  inhabitants  as  car¬ 
ry  on  trade  to  a  certain  extent,  or  are  fuppofed  to  be 
well  able  to  pay  the  fum  affixed  to  the  particular  co¬ 
lumn  in  which  their  names  are  inferted.  If  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  raife  500  1.  for  inftance,  then  each  name,  in 
every  feparate  column,  is  valued  at  as  much  as  the  for¬ 
tunes  of  the  perfons  in  each  particular  column  are  fup¬ 
pofed  to  be.  If  1000I.  or  more  is  to  be  raifed,  it  is 
only  continuing  a  proportional  increafe  through  the 
whole  of  the  columns.  The  higheft  fum  that  ever 
was  thus  raifed,  was  12  s.  6d.  upon  every  thoufand 
pounds  that  each  perfo'n  was  fuppofed  to  be  worth. 
The  number  of  people  maintained  in  this  hofpital  are 
about  620. 

The  univerfity  of  Glafgow  owes  its  origin,  as  we 
have  already  obferved,  to  bifhop  Turnbull.  The  intti- 
tution  ccnfilled  at  firft  of  a  rector,  a  dean  of  faculty, 
a  principal  who  taught  theology,  and  three  profeflbrs 
of  philofophy  ;  and,  foon  after  this,  the  civil  and  ca¬ 
non  laws  w'ere  taught  by  fome  clergymen.  From  the 
time  of  its  eftablilhment  in  1450  to  the  reformation  in 
1560,  the  college  was  chiefly  frequented  by  thofe  who 
were  intended  for  the  church  ;  its  members  were  all 
ecclefiaftics,  and  its  principal  fupport  was  derived,  from 
the  church.  The  reformation  brought  the  univerfity  to 
the  verge  of  deftrucrion  :  mafters,  ftudents,  and  fer- 
vants,  all  forfook  it.  The  magiftrates  were  fo  fcnfible 
of  the  Jofs  which  the  community  had  fuftained  by  this 
defertion,  that  they  endeavoured  to  reftore  it  in  1572, 
by  bellowing  upon  it  confiderable  funds,  and  preferi- 
bing  a  fet  of  regulations  for  its  management.  Thefe, 
however,  proved  infufficient  ;  for  which  reafon  king 
James  VI.  ere&ed  it  anew,  by  a  charter  called  the  Nova 
Erettio,  in  1577,  and  bellowed  upon  it  the  teinds  of  the 


parilh  of  Govan.  The  perfons  who  were  to  compofe  Glafgow. 
the  new  univerfity  were,  a  principal,  three  profeflbrs  of 
philofophy,  four  Undents  burfars,  one  ceconomus,  a 
principal’s  fervant,  a  janitor,  and  cook. 

Since  the  year  1577,  the  funds  of  the  univerfity 
have  been  conliderably  increafed  by  the  bounty  of 
kings  and  the  donations  of  private  perfons.  The  pro¬ 
feflbrs  have  therefore  alfo  been  increafed  ;  fo  that  at 
prefent  the  univerfity  of  Glafgow  confifts  of  a  chan¬ 
cellor,  redlor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and  13  pro¬ 
feflbrs,  together  with  burfars,  &c.  The  archbifhop  of 
Glafgow  was  formerly  chancellor  of  the  univerfity  ex 
officio  ;  at  prefent,  the  chancellor  is  cliofen  by  the  rec¬ 
tor,  dean  of  faculty,  principal,  and  mafters. 

The  chancellor,  as  being  the  head  of  the  univerfity, 
is  the  fountain  of  honour,  and  in  his  name  are  all  aca¬ 
demical  degrees  be  flowed.  The  office  of  redlor  is  to 
exercife  that  academical  jurifdidlion  in  difputes  among 
the  ftudents  themfelves,  or  between  the  ftudents  and 
citizens,  which  is  bellowed  upon  the  greater  part  of  the 
univerfities  in  Europe.  He  is  chofen  annually  in  the 
comitia  ;  that  is,  in  a  meeiing  in  which  all  the  ftudents, 
as  well  as  the  other  members  of  the  univerfity,  have  a 
voice.  Immediately  after  his  admiffion,  he  has  been  in 
ufe  to  cnoofe  certain  perfons  as  his  afiefibrs  and  coun- 
fellors  in  his  capacity  of  judge  :  and,  in  former  periods, 
it  was  cuftomary  to  name  the  minifters  of  Glafgow,  or 
any  other  gentlemen  who  had  no  connexion  with  the 
univerfity  ;  but,  fora  great  while  pall,  the  redlor  has 
conilantly  named  the  dean  of  faculty,  the  principal, 
and  mafters  for  his  afiefibrs ;  and  he  has  always  been, 
and  Hill  is,  in  the  daily  pradlice  of  judging  in  the 
caufes  belonging  to  him,  with  the  advice  of  his  afief- 
fors.  Befides  thefe  powers  as  judge,  the  redlor  fum- 
mons  and  prefides  in  the  meetings  of  the  univerfity 
for  the  eledlion  of  his  fuccefibr;  and  he  is  likewife  in 
ufe  to  call  meetings  of  the  profeflbrs  for  drawing  up  ad- 
drefie3  to  the  king,  eledling  a  member  to  the  general 
afiembly,  and  other  bufinefs  of  the  like  kind. 

The  dean  of  faculty  has,  for  his  province,  the  gi¬ 
ving  diredlions  with  regard  to  the  courfe  of  ftudies;  the 
judging,  together  with  the  redlor,  principal,  and  pro¬ 
feflbrs,  of  the  qualifications  of  thofe  who  defire  to  be 
created  mafters  of  arts,  dodlors  of  divinity,  &c. ;  anti 
he  prefides  in  meetings  which  are  called  by  him  for  thefe 
purpofes.  He  is  chofen  annually  by  the  redlor,  prin¬ 
cipal,  and  mafters. 

The  principal  and  mafters,  independent  of  the  rec¬ 
tor  and  dean,  compofe  a  meeting  in  which  the  princi¬ 
pal  prefides ;  and,  as  they  are  the  perfons  for  whofe 
behoof  chiefly  the  revenue  of  the  college  was  eftablifh- 
ed,  the  adminiftration  of  that  revenue  is  therefore  com¬ 
mitted  to  them. 

The  revenue  arifes  from  the  teinds  of  the  parifh  of 
Govan,  granted  by  king  James  VI.  in  1557;  from  the 
tiends  of  the  parifties  of  Renfrew  and  Kilbride,  grant¬ 
ed  by  the  fame  monarch  in  1617,  and  confirmed  by 
king  Charles  I.  on  the  28th  of  June  1630  ;  from  the 
tiends  of  the  parilhes  of  Calder,  Old  and  New  Monk- 
land,  conveyed  to  them  by  a  charter  from  Charles  II. 
in  1670;  from  a  tack  of  the  archbiftiopric  ;  and  from 
feveral  donations  received  from  private  perfons.  . 

The  college  of  Glafgow,  for  a  very  confiderable 
time  after  its  eredlion,  followed  the  mode  of  public 
teaching  which  is  common  even  to  this  day  in  Oxford 

and 
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G’afgow.  and  Cambridge,  and  in  manyother  univerfities  through- 
~~  out  Europe  ;  that  is,  each  profeffor  g3ve  a  few  lec¬ 

tures  every  year,  gratis ,  upon  the  particular  fcience 
which  he  profeffed:  but,  in  place  of  this,  the  profef- 
fors  have,  for  a  great  while  paft,  adopted  the  mode  of 
private  teaching ;  that  is,  they  lecture  and  examine 
two  hours  every  day  during  the  feffion,  viz.  from  the 
joth  of  Odlober  to  the  10th  of  June  ;  a  method  which 
•comes  much  cheaper  to  the  fludent,  as  he  has  it  in  his 
power,  if  he  is  attentive,  to  acquire  his  education  with¬ 
out  being  under  the  necelfity  of  employing  a  tutor. 
They  have  alfo  private  claffes,  in  which  they  teach 
one  hour  per  day.  The  fixed  fee  for  a  public  clafs  is 
1  1.  ns.  6d.  per  feffion  ;  the  fixed  fee  for  a  private 
one  is  1  1.  1  s.  per  d°.  The  number  of  ftudents  who 
have  attended  this  college  for  feveral  years  paft,  has 
a;  been  upwards  of  500  each  feafon. 

Hifbry  of  The  trade  of  Glafgow  is  faidto  have  been  firft  pro- 
rooted  by  one  Mr  William  Elphinftone  in  1420.  This 
°  '  trade  was  moft  probably  the  curing  and  exporting  of 

falmon ;  but  the  firft  authentic  document  concerning 
Glafgow  as  a  trading  city  is  in  1 546.  Complaints 
having  been  made  by  Henry  VIII.  king  of  England, 
that  feveral  Englifh  fhips  had  been  taken  and  robbed 
by  veffels  belonging  to  Scotland,  an  order  of  council 
was  iffued,  difeharging  fuch  captures  for  the  future  ; 
and  among  other  places  made  mention  of  in  this  order 
is  the  city  of  Glafgow.  The  trade  which  at  that 
time  they  carried  on  could  not  be  great*  It  probably 
confided  of  a  few  fmall  veffels  to  France  loaded  with 
pickled  falmon  ;  as  this  fifhery  was,  even  then,  car¬ 
ried  on  to  a  confulerable  extent,  by  Glafgow,  Ren¬ 
frew,  and  Dumbarton.  Between  the  year  1630  and 
1660,  a  very  great  degree  of  attention  feeros  to  have 
been  paid  to  inland  commerce  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Glafgow.  Principal  Baillie  informs  us,  that  the  in- 
oreafe  of  Glafgow  3rifing  from  this  commerce  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  great.  The  exportation  of  falmon  and  of 
herrings  was  alfo  continued  and  increafed.  In  the  war 
between  Britain  and  Holland  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  a  privateer  was  fitted  out  in  Clyde  to  cruife 
again  ft  the  Dutch.  She  was  called  the  Lion  of  Glaf- 
go'w,  Robert  M‘AUan  commander ;  and  carried  five 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  60  hands. 

A  fpirit  of  commerce  appears  to  have  arifen 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  between  the  year 
1660  and  1707.  The  citizens  who  diftinguifhed  them- 
felve3  moft  during  this  period  were  Walter  Gibfon 
and  John  Anderfon.  Gibfon  cured  and  packed  in 
one  year  300  lafts  of  herrings,  which  he  lent  to  St 
Martins  in  France  on  board  of  a  Dutch  veffel,  called 
the  St  s4gate,  of  450  tons  burthen  ;  his  returns  were 
brandy  and  fait.  He  was  the  firft  who  imported  iron 
from  Stockholm  into  Clyde.  Anderfon  is  faid  to  have 
been  the  firft  who  imported  white-wines. 

Whatever  their  trade  was  at  this  time,  it  could 
not  be  confiderable :  the  ports  to  which  they  were 
obliged  to  trade  lay  all  to  the  eaftward :  the  circum¬ 
navigation  of  the  Jfland  would  therefore  prove  an  al- 
moft  unfurmountable  bar  to  the  commerce  of  Glafgow; 
and  of  confequence  the  people  on  the  eaft  coaft  would 
be  poffeffed  of  almoft  all  the  commerce  of  Scotland. 
The  union  with  England  opened  a  field  for  commerce 
for  which  the  fituation  of  Glafgow  was  highly  advan¬ 
tageous.  Since  that  time  the  commerce  «f  the  eaft 


coaft  lias  declined,  and  that  of  the  weft  increafed  to 
an  amazing  degree.  No  fooner  was  the  treaty  of 
union  figned,  than  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  began 
to  profecute  the  trade  to  Virginia  and  Maryland  ;  they 
chartered  veffels  from  Whitehaven,  fent  out  cargoes 
of  goods,  and  brought  back  tobacco  in  return.  The 
method  in  which  they  at  firft  proceeded  in  this  trade, 
was  certainly  a  very  prudent  one.  A  fupercargo  went 
out  with  every  veffel.  He  bartered  his  goods  for  to¬ 
bacco,  until  fuch  time  as  he  had  either  fold  all  his 
goods,  or  procured  as  much  tobacco  as  was  fulficient 
to  load  hi3  veffel.  He  then  immediately  fet  out  on 
his  return  ;  and  if  any  of  his  goods  remained  unfold, 
he  brought  them  home  with  him.  While  they  con¬ 
tinued  to  trade  in  this  way,  they  were  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  the  country,  by  the  quantity  of  manufadures 
which. they  exported;  their  own  wealth  began  to  in- 
creafe ;  they  purchafed  (hip3  of  their  own  ;  and,  in 
1718,  the  firft  veffel  of  the  property  of  Glafgow  croffed 
the  Atlantic.  Their  imports  of  tobacco  were  now 
confiderable,  and  Glafgow  began  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  confiderable  port ;  the  tobacco- trade  at  the  ports 
of  Briftol,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  was  obferved 
to  dwindle  away  ;  the  people  of  Glafgow  began  to 
fend  tobacco  to  thefc  places,  and  to  underfell  the  Eng- 
lilh  even  in  their  own  ports.  Thus  the  jealoufy  of  the 
latter  was  foon  excited,  and  they  took  every  method 
in  their  power  to  deftroy  the  trade  of  Glafgow.  The 
people  of  Briftol  prefented  remonftrances  to  the  com- 
mifiioners  of  the  cuftbms  at  London  againft  the  trade 
of  Glafgow,  in  1717.  To  thefe  remonftrances  the 
merchants  of  Glafgow  fent  fuch  anfwers  to  the  com- 
miflioners  as  convinced  them  that  the  complaints  of 
the  Briftol  merchants  were  without  foundation.  But  in 
1721,  a  moft  formidable  confederacy  was  entered  into 
by  almoft  all  the  tobacco-merchants  in  South  Britain 
againft  the  trade  of  Glafgow.  Thofeof  London,  Li¬ 
verpool,  and  Whitehaven,  prefented  feverally  to  the 
Lords  of  the  Treafury,  petitions,  arraigning  the  Glaf¬ 
gow  merchants  of  frauds  in  the  tobacco  trade.  To  thefe 
petitions  the  Glafgow  people  gave  in  replies ;  and  the 
lords  of  the  treafury,  after  a  full  and  impartial  hear¬ 
ing,  were  pleafed  to  difmifs  the  caufe  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  fentence  :  “  That  the  complaints  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  Liverpool,  and  Whitehaven,  were  ground- 
lefs ;  and  that  they  proceeded  from  a  fpirit  of  envy, 
and  not  from  a  regard  to  the  intereft  of  trade,  or  of 
the  king’s  revenue.” 

But  the  malice  of  thefe  gentlemen  did  not  ftop  here. 
They  brought  their  complaints  into  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons.  Commiflioners  were  fent  to  Glafgow  in  1722, 
who  gave  in  theft  reports  to  the  houfe  in  1723.  The 
merchants  fent  up  diftirift  and  explicit  anfwers  to  thefe 
reports  ;  but  fuch  was  the  intereft  of  their  adverfaries, 
that  thefe  anfwers  were  difregarded.  New  officers 
were  appointed  at  the  ports  of  Greenock  and  Port- 
Glafgow,  whofe  private  inftruftions  feem  to  have 
been,  to  ruin  the  trade  if  poffible,  by  putting  all  ima¬ 
ginable  hardihips  upon  it.  In  (hort,  every  fpecies  of 
perfecution,  which  malice  added  by  wealth  and  in¬ 
tereft  could  invent,  were  put  in  pra&ice  to  deftroy 
the  trade  of  Glafgow  ;  and  they  in  part  fucceeded. 
It  languilhed  till  the  year  1735  ;  but  after  that  be¬ 
gan  to  revive,  though  even  after  its  revival  it  was 
carried  on  but  flowly  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time. 

With 
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H  Glafgow.  With  regard  to  the  manufactures  of  Glafgow,  Mr 
f”  ' Gibfon  is  of  opinion  that  the  commerce  to  America  firft 

i  16  fuggefted  the  idea  of  introducing  them,  in  any  confi- 
EXr  derable  degree  at  lead.  The  firft.attempts  in  this  way 
aQiafgow.  were  about  the  year  1725,  and  their  increafe  for  fome 
time  was  very  (low,  nor  did  they  begin  to  be  confide- 
rable  till  great  encouragement  was  given  by  the  legif- 
lature  to  the  linen  manufacture  in  Scotland.  The  firft 
caufes  of  the  fuccefs  of  this  manufacture  were  the  act 
of  parliament  in  1748,  whereby  the  wearing  of  French 
cambrics  was  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties  ;  that  of 
1 75 1 »  allowing  weavers  in  flax  or  hemp  to  fettle  “and 
exercife  their  trades  any  where  in  Scotland  free  from 
all  corporation-dues;  and  the  bounty  of  three-halfpence 
per  yard  on  all  linens  exported  at  and  under  i8d.  per 
yard.  Since  that  time  a  fpirit  of  manufaflure  has  been 
excited  among  the  inhabitants  of  Glafgow  ;  and  great 
variety  of  goods,  and  in  very  great  quantity,  have  been 
manufactured.  Checks,  linen,  and  linen  and  cotton, 
are  manufactured  to  a  great  exte’nt.  Printed  linens  and 
cottons  were  begun  to  be  manufactured  in  1738  ;  but 
they  only  made  garments  till  1754,  when  handkerchiefs 
were  firft  printed.  There  is  no  manufacture  more  up¬ 
on  the  increafe  in  Glafgow  than  this  ;  nor  can  any 
branch  be  more  beneficial  to  the  country,  as  the  cloths 
on  which  they  print  are  all  made  in  Scotland;  where¬ 
as  at  London,  and  through  the  greateft  part  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  cloths  they  print  upon  are  all  imported  from 
Germany. 

A  manufactory  of  ribbons  has  been  very  lately  intro¬ 
duced  into  Glafgow  ;  and  though  this  branch  of  bufi- 
nefs  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  they  are  made  equal  in  qua¬ 
lity  to  thofe  in  England,  and  rather  cheaper. 

Incles  were  firft  made  here  about  the  year  1732.  The 
engine-looms  ufed  at  that  time  were  fo  inconvenient, 
and  took  up  fo  much  time  in  making  the  goods,  that 
the  Dutch,  who  were  the  only  people  poffeffed  of  the 
large  incle  looms,  were  alrnoft  folely  in  poffeflion  of  this 
manufacture.  Mr  Hervey,  who  began  this  branch  in 
Glafgow,  was  fo  fenfible  of  the  disadvantages  under 
which  it  laboured,  that  he  went  over  to  Holland;  and, 
in  fpite  of  the  care  and  attention  which  the  Dutch  took 
to  conceal  their  methods  of  manufacturing,  he  brought 
over  with  him  from  Harlem  two  of  their  looms,  and  one 
of  their  workmen.  This  Dutchman  remained  fome  years 
in  Glafgow;  but  on  fome  difgult  he  went  to  Manche- 
fter,  and  inftruCted  the  people  there  in  the  method  of 
carrying  on  the  manufafture. 

In  1757,  carpets  were  begun  to  be  made,  and  are 
now  carried  onto  a  confiderable  extent.  Hunters  cloths, 
Englifli  blankets,  and  other  goods  of  the  fame  kind,  are 
alfo  made  ;  and,  with  proper  attention,  thefe  manufac¬ 
tures  certainly  will  fucceed. 

Befides  thefe,  a  great  variety  of  articles  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Qlafgow,  of  which  our  limits  will  not  per¬ 
mit  us  to  enter  into  a  detail,  fuch  as  foap,  refining  of 
fugar,  iron-mongery,  brafs,  jewellery,  &c. — Types 
for  printing  are  made  in  this  city  by  Dr  Wilfon  and 
Sons,  perhaps  fuperior  to  any  others  in  Europe.  Print¬ 
ing  of  books  was  firft  begun  hereby  George  Anderfon 
about  the  year  1638.  But  there  was  no  good  printing 
in  Glafgow  till  the  year  1735 ;  wh<?n  Robert  Urie  print¬ 
ed  feveral  books  in  a  very  elegant  manner.  The  higheft 
perfection,  however,  to  which  printing  hath  yet  been 
carried  in  this  place,  or  perhaps  in  any  other,  was  by  the 


late  Robert  and  Andrew  Foulis,  ( who  began  in  the  year  Glafgow 
1740  ;)  as  the  many  elegant  and  fplendid  editions  of  ’ 

books  printed  by  them  in  different  languages  fuf- 
ficiently  teftify.  The  fame  gentlemen  alfo  eftablilh- 
ed  an  academy  of  painting;  but  the  wealth  of  Scot¬ 
land  being  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  it  hath  been 
fince  given  up.  57 

The  government  of  the  city  of  Glafgow  is  veiled  in  Goveru' 
a  provoft  and  three  baillies,  a  dean  of  guild,  deacon- 
convecner,  and  a  treafurer,  with  a  common  council  of  the  city. 
13  merchants  and  12  mechanics.  The  provoft  and 
two  of  the  bailies  mull,  by  the  fet  of  the  burgh,  be 
elected  from  the  merchant  rank,  and  the  other  bailie 
from  the  trades  rank,  /.  e.  the  mechanics.  The  pro¬ 
voft  is,  from  courtefy  and  cuftom,  ftyled  lord  prove]}.. 

He  is  properly  lord  of  the  police  of  the  city,  prefident 
of  the  community,  and  is  ex  officio  a  juftice  of  the 
peace  for  both  the  burgh  and  county. 

The  revenue  of  Glafgow  amounts  to  about  Li  6000 
Sterling  per  annum.  It  arifes  from  a  duty  upon  all 
grain  and  meal  brought  into  the  city,  (this  tax  is  deno¬ 
minated  the  ladles )  ;  from  the  rents  of  lands  and  houfes 
the  property  of  the  community;  from  an  import;  of  two 
pennies  Scots  upon  every  Scots  pint  of  ale  or  beer 
brewed,  inbrought,  or  fold,  within  the  city ;  from 
certain  dues  payable  out  of  the  markets  ^  from  the  rents 
of  the  feats  in  churches  ;  from  the  dues  of  cranage  at 
the  quay,  at  the  weigh-houfe,  .tonnage  on  the  river,, 
pontage  on  the  bridge,  ftatute-work  within  the  burgh, 

&c.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  computed  to  be 
about  43,000. 

GLASS,  a  tranfparent,  brittle,  factitious  body,  pro¬ 
duced  from  fand  melted  in  a  ftrong  fire  with  fixed 
alkaline  falts,  lead,  flags,  &c.  till  the  whole  becomes 
perfectly  clear  and  fine.  The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Latin  glajlum,  a  plant  called  by  the  Greeks  ifatis,  by  the 
Romans  vitrum,  by  the  ancient  Britons  gttadum,  and 
by  the  Englifh  <woad.  We  find  frequent  mention  of 
this  plant  in  ancient  writers,  particularly  Casfar,  Vi¬ 
truvius,  Pliny,  &c.  who  relate,  that  the  ancient  Bri¬ 
tons  painted  or  dyed  their  bodies  with  glaftum,  gua- 
dum,  vitrum,  &c.  i.  e.  with  the  blue  colour  procured 
from  this  plant.  And  hence,  the  factitious  matter  we 
are  fpeaking  of  came  to  be  called  glafs ;  as  having  al¬ 
ways  fomewhat  of  this  bluiftmefs  in  it.  r 

At  what  time  the  art  of  glafs-making  was  firft;  in-Hiftory  of 
vented,  is  altogether  uncertain.  Some  imagine  it  to  glafs-mak*- 
have  been  invented  before  the  flood  :  but  of  this  we  ing- 
have  no  diredl  proof*  though  there  is  no  improbabili- 
lity  in  the  fuppofition  ;  for  we  know,  that  it  is  almoft 
impofiibleto  excite  a  very  violent  fire,  fuch  as  is  necef- 
fary  in  metallurgy  operations,  without  vitrifying  part 
of  the  bricks  or  {tones  wherewith  the  furnace  is  built. 

This  indeed  might  furpifti  the  firft  hints  of  glafs-ma- 
king;  tho’  it  is  alfo  very  probable,  that  fuch  imperfect 
vitrifications  would  be  obferved  a  long  time  before  peo¬ 
ple  thought  of  making  any  ufe  of  them. 

Neri  traces  the  antiquity  of  glafs  as  far  back  as  the 
time  of  Job.  That  writer,  fpeaking  of  the  value  of 
wifdom,  chap,  xxviii.  verfe  17.  fays,  that  gold  and 
cryjlal cannot  equal  it.  But  this  word,  which  Neri  will 
have  to  fignify  factitious  glafs,  is  capable  of  a  great 
many  different  interpretations,  and  properly  fignifies 
only  whatever  is  beautiful  or  tranfparent.  Dr  Merret 
will  have  the  art  to  be  as  ancient  as  that  of  pottery  or 
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the  making  of  bricks,  for  the  reafons  already  given,  viz. 
that  by  all  vehement  heats  fome  imperfeft  vitrifications 
are  produced.  Of  this  kind  undoubtedly  was  the  fof- 
file  glafs  mentioned  by  Ferant.  Imperator.  to  have  been 
found  linder-ground  where  great  fires  had  been.  But 
it  is  evident,  that  fuch  imperfeft  vitrifications  might 
have  paffed  unnoticed  for  ages  ;  and  confequently  we 
have  no  reafon  to  conclude  from  thence,  that  the  art 
of  glafs-making  is  of  fuch  high  antiquity. 

The  Egyptians  boaft,  that  this  art  was  taught  them 
by  their  great  Hermes.  Ariftoplianes,  Ariftotle,  A- 
lexander,  Aphrodifeus,  Lucretius,  and  St  John  the 
divine,  put  it  out  of  all  donbt  that  glafs  was  ufed  in 
their  days.  Pliny  relates,  that  it  was  firft  difcovered 
accidentally  in  Syria,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Belus, 
by  certain  merchants  driven  thither  by  a  ftorm  at  fea  ; 
who  being  obliged  to  continue  there,  and  drefs  their 
viftuals  by  making  a  fire  on  the  ground,  where  there 
was  great  plenty  of  the  herb  kali  ;  that  plant,  burn¬ 
ing  to  afhes,  its  falts  mixed  and  incorporated  with  the 
fand,  or  ftones  fit  for  vitrification,  and  thus  produced 
glafs;  and  that  this  accident,  being  known,  the  people 
of  Sidon,  in  that  neighbourhood,  elfayed  the  work,  and 
brought  glafs  into  ufe  ;  lince  which  time  tiie  art  has 
been  continually  improving.  Be  this  as  it  will,  how¬ 
ever,  the  firft  glafshoufes  mentioned  in  hiltory  were 
eredled  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  here  was  the  only 
ftaple  of  the  manufadlory  for  many  ages.  The  fand 
which  lay  on  the  fhore  for  about  half  a  mile  round  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Belus  was  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
making  of  glafs,  as  being  neat  and  glittering;  and  the 
wide  range  of  the  Tyrian  commerce  gave  an  ample 
vent  for  the  produftions  of  the  furnace.  It  appears, 
however,  that  before  the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  the 
Romans,  glafs-houfes  had  been  erefted  in  this  ifland, 
as  well  as  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Hence,  in  ma¬ 
ny  parts  of  the  country  are  to  be  found  annnlets  of 
glafs,  having  a  narrow  perforation  and  thick  rim,  de¬ 
nominated  by  the  remaining  Britons  gleineu  naidreedb , 
or  glafs  adders ,  and  which  were  probably  in  former 
times  ufed  as  amulets  by  the  druids  *.  It  can  fcarcely 
be  queftioned  that  the  Britons  were  fufficiently  well 
verfed  in  the  manufacture  of  glafs,  to  form  out  of  it 
many  more  ufeful  inftruments  than  the  glafs-beads.  Hi- 
ftory  indeed  affures  us,  that  they  did  manufi  tlure  a 
confiderable  quantity  of  glafs  veffels.  Thefe,  like  their 
annulets,  were  moft  probably  green,  blue,  yellow,  or 
black,  and  many  of  them  curiqufly  ftreaked  with  o- 
ther  colours.  The  procefs  in  the  manufacture  would 
be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Gauls  or  Spaniards. 
The  fand  of  their  fhores  being  reduced  to  a  fufficient 
degree  of  finenefs  by  art,  was  mixed  with  three  fourths 
of  its  weight  of  their  nitre  (much  the  fame  with  our 
kelp),  and  both  were  melted  together.  The  metal  was 
then  poured  into  other  veffels,  where  it  was  left  to 
harden  into  a  mafs,  and  afterwards  replaced  in  the  fur¬ 
nace,  where  it  became  tranfparent  in  the  boiling,  and 
was  afterwards  figured  by  blowing,  or  modelling  in 
the  lath,  into  fuch  veffels  as  they  wanted. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  arrival  of  the  Romans 
would  improve  the  glafs  manufacture  among  the  Bri¬ 
tons.  The  tafte  of  the  Romans  at  that  time  was  juft 
the  reverfe  of  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  The 
former  preferred  filver  and  gold  to  glafs  for  the  com- 
pofition  of  their  drinking  veffels.  They  made  indeed 


great  improvements  in  their  own  at  Rome,  during  the  Glafs. 
government  of  Nero.  The  veffels  then  formed  of  this  j 

metal  rivalled  the  bowls  of  porcelain  in  their  dearnefs, 
and  equalled  the  cups  .of  cryftal  in  their  tranfparency. 

But  thefe  were  by  far  too  coltly  for  common  ufe ;  and 
therefore,  in  all  probability,  were  never  attempted  in 
Britain.  The  glafs  commonly  made  ufe  of  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was  of  a  quality  greatly  inferior;  3nd,  from  the 
fragments  which  have  been  difcovered  at  the  ftationsor 
towns  of  either,  appear  to  have  confided  of  a  thick, 
fometimes  white,  but  moitly  blue-green,  metal.  t 

With  regard  to  the  theory  of  vitrification,  we  are  Theory  o| 
almoft  totally  in  the  dark.  In  general,  it  feems  to  be  vitrificatil 
that  date,  in  which  folid  bodies  are,  by  the  vehe-  t,ncerui,u 
ment  aCtion  of  fire,  fitted  for  being  diffipated,  or  car¬ 
ried  off  in  vapour.  In  all  vitrifications,  there  is  a 
plentiful  evaporation;  and  if  any  folid  fubftance  is 
carried  off  in  vapour  by  the  intenfe  heat  of  a  burning 
fpecttlum,  a  vitrification  is  always  obferved  previoufly 
to  take  place.  The  difference,  then,  between  the  ftate  ; 

of  fufion  and  vitrification  of  a  folid  body  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  to  be,  that  iu  the  former  the  dement  of  fire  a&s 
upon  the  parts  of  the  folid  in  fuch  a  manner  as  only 
to  disjoiu  them,  and  render  the  fubltance  fluid  ;  but, 
in  vitrification,  the  fire  not  only  disjoins  the  particles, 
but  combines  with  them  in  a  latent  date,  into  a  third 
fubftance;  which,  having  now  as  much  fire  as  it  can 
contain,  can  receive  no  further  change  from  that  ele¬ 
ment,  except  being  carried  off  in  vapour. 

But,  though  we  are  unable  to  effedl  this  change 
upon  folid  bodies  without  a  very  violent  heat,  it  is 
otherwife  in  the  natural  proceffes.  By  what  we  call 
cryjialization ,  nature  produces  more  perfect  glaffea 
than  we  can  make  with  our  furnaces.  Thefe  are 
called  precious  Jlones;  but  in  all  trials  they  difeover 
the  effential  properties  of  glafs,  and  not  of  ftones. 

The  moft  diftinguifliing  property  of  glafs  is  its  re¬ 
filling  the  force  of  fire,  fo  that  this  element  cannot 
calcine  or  change  it  as  it  does  other  bodies,  but 
can  only  melt  it,  and  then  carry  it  off  in  vapours. 

To  this  laft  all  the  precious  ftones  are  fubjedt. 

The  diamond  (the  hardeft  and  moft  ponderous  of 
them  all)  is  diflipable  in  a  lefs  degree  of  heat  than 
what  would  diflipate  common  glafs.  Nor  can  it  j 

be  any  obje&ion  to  this  idea,  that  fome  kinds  of 
glafs  are  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  kind  of 
porcelain  by  a  long-continued  cementation  with  cer¬ 
tain  materials.  1  his  change  happens  only  to  thofe 
kinds  of  glafs  which  are  made  of  alkaline  fait  and 
fand;  and  Dr  Lewis  hath  Ihewn  that  this  change  is 
produced  by  the  dilfipation  of  the  faline  principle, 
which  is  the  lcaft  fixed  of  the  twro.  Glafs,  there¬ 
fore,  we  may  Ill'll  confider  as  a  fubftance  upon  which 
the  fire, has  no  other  effedl  than  either  to  melt,  or 
diflipate  it  in  vapour.  3 

The  other  properties  of  glafs  are  very  remarkable,  Remark- 
fome  of  w'hich  follow.  able  pro- 

1.  It  is  one  of  the  moft  elaftic  bodies  in  nature.  If  P|e^s'es  of 
the  force  with  which  glafs- balls  ftrike  each  other  be* 
reckoned  16,  that  wherewith  they  recede  by  virtue  of 

their  elafticity  will  be  nearly  15. 

2.  When  glafs  is  fuddenly  cooled,  it  becomes  ex¬ 
ceedingly  brittle;  and  this  brittlenefs  is  fometimes 
attended  with  very  furprifing  phenomena.  Hollow 
bells  made  of  unnealed  glafs,  with  a  fmall  hole  in  them, 
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will  fly  to  pieces  by  the  heat  of  the  hand  only,  if  the 
hole  by  which  the  internal  and  external  air  communi¬ 
cate  be  hopped  with  a  linger.  Lately,  however,  fome 
veiTels  made  of  fuch  unnealed  glafs  have  been  difco- 
vered,  which  have  the  remarkable  property  of  refilling 
very  hard  llrokes  given  from  without,  though  they 
fhivei  to  pieces  by  the  (hocks  received  from  the  fall  of 
very  light  and  minute  bodies  dropped  into  their  cavi¬ 
ties.  Thofe  glades  may  be  made  of  any  fliape  ;  all 
that  needs  be  obferved  in  making  them  is,  that  their 
bottoms  be  thicker  than  their  (ides.  The  thicker 
the  bottom  is,  the  ealier  do  the  glafies  break.  One 
whofe  bottom  is  three  fingers  breadth  in  thicknefs, 
flies  with  as  much  eafe  at  lead  as  the  thinned  glafs. 
Some  of  thefe  vefiels  have  been  tried  with  drokes  of  a 
mallet  fufficient  to  drive  a  nail  into  wood  tolerably 
hard,  and  have  held  good  without  breaking.  They 
have  alio  redded  the  (hock  of  feveral  heavy  bodies  let 
fall  into  their  cavities,  from  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet;  as  mulket-balls,  pieces  of  iron,  or  other  metal, 
pyrites,  jafper,  wood,  bone,  &c.  But  this  is  not  fur- 
priiing,  as  other  glades  of  the  fame  (hape  and  fize  will 
do  the  fame:  but  the  wonder  is,  that  taking  a  driver 
of  flint  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  pea,  and  letting  it  fall  into 
the  glafs  only  from  the  height  of  three  inches,  in  about 
two  feconds  the  glafs  flies,  and  fometimes  at  the  very 
moment  of  the  fliock ;  nay,  a  bit  of  flint  no  larger 
than  a  grain,  dropped  into  feveral  glafies  fucceffively, 
though  it  did  not  immediately  break  them,  yet  when 
fet  by,  they  all  flew  in  lefs  than  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  Some  other  bodies  produce  the  fame  effedt 
with  flint;  as  fapphire,  diamond,  porcelain,  hard  tem¬ 
pered  flee! ;  alfo  marbles  fuch  as  boys  play  with,  and 
likewife  pearls. 

Thefe  experiments  were  made  before  the  Royal 
Society ;  and  fucceeded  equally  when  the  glafies  were 
held  in  the  hand,  when  they  were  reded  on  a  pillow', 
put  in  water,  or  filled  with  water.  It  is  alfo  remark¬ 
able,  that  the  glafies  broke  upon  having  their  bottoms 
flightly  rubbed  with  the  finger,  though  fome  of  them 
did  not  fly  till  half  an  hour  after  the  rubbing.  If  the 
glafies  are  every  where  extremely  thin,  they  do  not 
break  in  thefe  circumdances. 

Some  have  pretended  to  account  for  thefe  pheno- 
mena,  by  faying,  that  the  bodies  dropped  into  the 
vefiels  caufe  a  concufiioii  which  is  dronger  than  the 
cohefive  force  of  the  glafs,  and  confequently  that  a 
rupture  mud  enfue.  But  why  docs  not  a  ball  of  iron, 
gold,  filver,  or  copper,  which  are  perhaps  a  thoufand 
times  heavier  than  the  flint,  produce  the  fame  effedl? 
Is  it  hecaufe  they  are  not  eladic?  But  furtly  iron  is 
more  eladic  than  the  end  of  one’s  finger. — Mr  Euler 
has  endeavoured  to  account  for  thefe  appearances  from 
his  principles  of  percufiion.  He  thinks  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  entirely  overthrows  the  opinion  of  thofe  who 
meafure  the  force  of  percufiion  by  the  vis  viva ,  or  ab- 
folute  apparent  drength  of  the  droke.  According 
to  his  principles,  the  great  hardnefs  and  angular 
figure  of  the  flint,  which  makes  the  fpace  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  glafs  extremely  fmall,  ought  to  caufe  an 
imprefiion  on  the  glafs  vaftly  greater  than  lead,  or  any 
other  metal  ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  flint’s 
breaking  the  veflel,  though  the  bullet,  even  falling 
from  a  confiderable  height,  does  no  damage. — Hollow 
cups  made  of  green  bottle- glafs,  fome  of  them  three 
Vol.  V. 


inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  were  indantly  broken  by  a  Glafs. 
(hiverof  flint,  weighing  about  two  grains,  though  they  “ 

had  refilled  the  Ihock  of  a  mufittt-ball  from  the  height 
of  three  feet. 

That  Mr  Euler’s  theory  cannot  be  conclufive  more 
than  the  other,  mud  appear  evident  from  a  very  flight 
confideration.  It  is  not  by  angular  bodies  alone  th  t 
the  glafies  are  broken.  The  marbles  with  which  chil¬ 
dren  play  arc  round,  and  yet  they  have  the  fame  effect 
with" the  angular  flint.  Befides,  if  it  was  the  mere 
force  of  percufiion  which  broke  the  glafies,  undoubt¬ 
edly  the  fradture  would  always  take  place  at  the  very 
indant  of  the  droke;  but  wc  have  feen,  that  this  did 
not  happen  fometimes  till  a  very  confiderable  fpace  of 
time  had  elapfed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this 
cffedl  is  occalioned  by  the  putting  in  motion  fome 
fubtile  fluid  with  which  the  fubdance  of  the  glafs  is 
filled;  and  that  the  motions  of  this  fluid,  when  once 
excited  in  a  particular  part  of*he  glafs,  foon  propagate 
themfelves  through  the  whole  orgreated  part  of  it,  by 
which  means  the  cohefive  power  becomes  at  lad  ten 
weak  to  refid  them.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that, 
the  fluid  juft  now  mentioned  is  that  of  t'edlricity.  It 
is  known  to  exid  in  glafs,  in  very  great  quantity;  and 
it  alfo  is  known  to  be  capable  of  breaking  glades,  even 
when  annealed  with  the  greated  care,  if  put  into  too. 
violent  a  motion.  Probably  the  cooling  of  glafs  baddy 
may  make  it  more  ekttric  than  is  confident  with  its 
cohefive  power,  fo  that  it  is  broken  by  the  lead  iu- 
creafe  of  motion  in  the  eledlric  fluid  by  friflion  or 
otherwife.  This  is  evidently  the  cafe  when  it  is  bro¬ 
ken  by  rubbing  with  the  finger;  but  why  it  fhould 
alfo  break  by  the  mere  contact  of  flint  and  the  other 
bodies  abovementioned,  lias  not  yet  been  fatisfaftoriljr 
accounted  for.  <* 

A  mod  remarkable  phenomenon  alfoispvoduced  in  glafs 
tubes  placed  in  certain  circumdances.  When  thefe  are  laid  before1*  ** 
before  a  fire  in  an  horizontal  pofition,havingtheir  extre-  fire, 
mities  properlyfupported,  they  acquire  a  rotatory  motion 
round  their  axis,  and  alfo  a  progrefiive  motion  towards 
the  fire,  even  when  their  fupports  are  declining  from 
the  fire,  fo  that  the  tubes  will  move  a  little  way  up¬ 
hill  towards  the  fire.  When  the  progrefiive  motion 
of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  is  dopped  by  any  obdacle, 
their  rotation  dill  continues.  When  the  tubes  are 
placed  in  a  nearly  upright  pod ure,  leaning  to  the  right 
hand,  the  motion  will  be  from  ead  to  wed  ;  but  if 
they  lean  to  the  left  hand,  their  motion  will  be  from 
weft  to  eaft ;  and  the  nearer  they  are  placed  to  the 
perfe&ly  upright  podure,  the  lefs  will  the  motion  be 
either  way. 

If  the  tube  is  placed  horizontally  on  a  glafs  plane, 
the  fragment,  for  indance,  of  coach  window-glafs,  in¬ 
dead  of  moving  towards  the  fire,  it  will  move  from  it, 
and  about  its  axis  in  a  contrary  direttion  to  what  it 
had  done  before;  nay,  it  will  recede  from  the  fire,  and 
move  a  little  up-hill  when  the  plane  inclines  towards 
the  fire. — Thefe  experiments  are  recorded  in  the  phi  - 
lofophical  tranfaftions  f.  They  fucceeded  bed  witht  N°  47ff* 
tubes  about  2b  or  22  inches  long,  which  had  in  each5' 
end  a  pretty  drong  pin  fixed  in  cork  for  an  axis. 

The  reafon  given  for  thefe  phenomena,  is  the  fwell- Attempts 
ing-of  the  tubes  towards  the  fire  by  the  heat,  which  to  account 
is  known  to  expand  all  bodies.  For,  fay  the  adopters  for  it. 
of  this  hypothefis,  granting  the  exiftence  of  fuch  a 
19  B  {welling. 
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fwelling,  gravity  mull  pull  the  tube  down  when  fup- 
ported  near  its  extremities,  and  a  frefh  part  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  lire,  it  mull  alfo  fwell  out  and  fall  down, 
and.  fo  on. — But,  without  going  farther  in  the  expla¬ 
nation  of  this  hypothefis,  it  may  be  here  remarked, 
that  the  fundamental  principle  on  which  it  proceeds  is 
falfe  :  for  though  fire  indeed  makes  bodies  expand, 
it  does  not  increafe  them  in  weight;  and  therefore  the 
fidesof  the  tube,  though  one  of  them  is  expanded  by 
the  fire,  muft  ft  ill  remain  in  equilibria  ;  and  hence  we 
rnuil  conclude,  that  the  caufes  of  thefe  phenomena  re¬ 
main  yet  to  be  difeovered. 

4.  Glafs  is  lefs  dilatable  by  heat  than  metalline 
fubltances,  and  folid  glafs-fticks  are  lefs  dilatable  than 
tubes.  This  was  firll  difeovered  by  Col.  Roy,  in 
making  experiments  in  order  to  reduce  barometers  to 
a  greater  degree  of  exaftnefs  than  hath  hitherto  been 
found  prafticable  ;  andfince  his  experiments  were  made, 
one  of  the  tubes  18  inches  long,  being  compared  with 
a  folid  glafs -rod  of  the  fame  length,  the  former  was 
found  by  a  pyrometer,  to  expand  four  times  as  much  as 
the  other,  in  a  heat  approaching  to  that  of  boiling  oil. 
—  On  account  of  the  general  quality  which  glafs  has 
of  expanding  lefs  than  metal,  M.  de  Luc  recommends 
it  to  be  ufed  in  pendulums:  3nd  he  fays  it  has  alfo  this 
good  quality,  that  its  expanfions  are  always  equable, 
and  proportioned  to  the  degrees  of  heat  ;  a  quality 
which  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  fubilance  yet 
known. 

5.  Glafs  appears  to  be  more  fit  for  the  condenfa- 
tion  of  vapours  than  metallic  fubftances.  A11  open 
glafs  filled  with  water,  in  the  fummer-tirae,  will  ga¬ 
ther  drops  of  water  on  the  outfide,  juft  as  far  as  the 
water  in  the  infide  reaches ;  and  a  perfon’s  breath 
blown  on  it,  manifeftly  moiftens  it.  Glafs  alfo  be¬ 
comes  moift  with  dew,  when  metals  do  not.  See  Dew. 

6.  A  drinking-glafs  partly  filled  with  water,  and 
rubbed  on  the  brim  with  a  wet  finger,  yields  mufical 
notes,  higher  or  lower  as  the  glafs  is  more  or  lefs  full; 
and  will  make  the  liquor  fri/k  and  leap.  See  Har¬ 
monica. 

7.  Glafs  is  poffefled  of  very  great  ele&rical  virtues. 
See  Electricity,  pajjim. 

Materials  for  Making  of  Glass.  The  materials 
whereof  glafs  is  made,  we  have  already  mentioned  to 
be  fait  and  fand  or  ftones.  The  fait  here  ufed,  is 
procured  from  a  fort  of  afhes,  brought  from  the  Le¬ 
vant,  called  palverine,  or  rochetta ;  which  afhes  are 
thofe  of  a  fort  of  water-plant  called  kali*,  cut  down 
in  fummer,  dried  in  the  fun,  and  burnt  in  heaps^ 
either  on  the  ground,  or  on  iron  gates;  the  afhes  fal¬ 
ling  into  a  pit,  grow  into  a  hard  mafs,  or  ftone,  fit 
for  ufe.  It  may  alfo  be  procured  from  common  kelp, 
or  the  afhes  of  the  fucus  vefculofus.  See  Kelp,  and 
Fucus  in  The  APPENDIX. 

To  extradl  the  fait,  thefe  afhes,  or  polverine,  are 
powdered  and  fifted,  then  put  into  boiling  water,  and 
there  kept  till  one  third  of  the  water  be  confumed; 
the  whole  being  ftirred  up  from  time  to  time,  that 
the  afhes  may  incorporate  with  the  fluid,  and  all  its 
falts  be  extracted  :  then  the  veffel  i3  filled  up  with 
new  water,  and  boiled  over  again,  till  one  half  be 
confumed  ;  what  remains  is  a  fort  of  lee,  ftrongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fait.  This  lee,  boiled  over  again  in 
fcefit  coppers,  thickens  in  abqut  twenty-four  hours, 
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and  fhoots  its  fait  ;  which  is  to  be  ladled  out,  as  it  Glafs. 
fhoots,  into  earthen  pans,  and  thence  into  wooden  vats 
to  drain  and  dry.  This  done,  it  is  grofly  pounded, 
and  thus  put  in  a  fort  of  oven,  called  calcar ,  to  dry. 

It  maybe  added,  that  there  are  other  plants,  befides 
kali,  and  fucus,  which  yield  a  fait  fit  for  glafs':  fucli  are 
the  common  way-thiftle,  bramble,  hops,  wormwood, 
woad,  tobacco,  fern,  and  the  whole  leguminous  tribe, 
as  peafe,  beans,  &c.  In  fome  kinds  of  glafs,  however, 
litharge,  common  pearl-afhes,  and  nitre,  are  ufed  in 
great  quantity. 

The  fand  or  ftone,  called  by  the  artills  tarfo ,  is 
the  fecond  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  that  which  gives  it 
the  body  and  firmnefs.  Thefe  ftones,  Agricola  ob- 
ferves,  muft  be  fuch  as  will  fufe  ;  and  of  thefe  fuch 
as  are  white  and  tranfparent  are  beft  ;  fo  that  cryftal 
challenges  the  precedency  of  all  others. 

At  Venice  they  chiefly  ufe  a  fort  of  pebble,  found 
in  the  river  Tefino,  refembling  white  marble,  and  cal¬ 
led  cuogolo.  Indeed  Ant.  Ne*i  affures  us,  that  all 
ftones  which  will  flrike  fire  with  fteel,  are  fit  to  vitri¬ 
fy  :  hut  Dr  Merret  (hews,  that  there  are  fome  excep¬ 
tions  from  this  rule.  Flints  are  admirable  ;  and  when 
calcined,  powdered,  and  fearched,  make  a  pure  white 
cryftalline  metal :  but  the  expence  cf  preparing  them 
makes  the  mafters  of  our  glafs-houfes  iparing  of  their 
nfe.  Where  proper  ftones  cannot  be  fo  conveniently 
had,  fand  is  ufed;  which  fhould  be  white,  and  fmall, 
and  well  wafhed,  before' it  be  applied:  fuch  is  ufually 
found  in  the  mouths  and  fides  of  rivers.  Our  glafs- 
houfes  are  furniflied  with  a  fine  fand  for  cryftal,  from 
Maidftone  ;  the  fame  with  that  ufed  for  fand-boxes, 
and  in  fcouring ;  and  with  a  coarfer  for  green  glafs, 
from  Woolwich.  For  cry (1  al  glafs,  to  200  lb  of 
tarfo,  pounded  fine,  they  put  1301b  of  fait  of  pol¬ 
verine  ;  then  mix  them  together,  and  put  them  into  the 
calcar,  a  fort  of  reverberatory  furnace,  being  firft 
well  heated.  Here  they  remain  baking,  frying,  and 
calcining,  for  five  hours,  during  which  the  workman 
keeps  mixing  them  with  a  rake,  to  make  them  in¬ 
corporate  :  when  taken  out,  the  mixture  is  called  frit-, 
or  bollito. 

It  may  be  further  obferved,  that  glafs  might  be 
made  by  immediately  melting  the  materials  without 
thus  calcining  and  making  them  frit ;  but  the  opera¬ 
tion  w'ould  be  much  more  tedious.  $> 

A  glafs  much  harder  than  any  prepared  in  the  com-  Dr  Shaw’s 
mon  way  may  be  made  by  means  of  borax,  in  the  fol-  ^'^ardf 
lowing  manner.  Take  four  ounces  of  borax,  and  an 
ounce  of  fine  white  fand,  reduced  to  powder,  and  melt 
them  together  in  a  large  clofe  crucible  fet  in  a  wind- 
furnace,  keeping  a  ftrong  fire  for  half  an  hour  ;  then 
take  out  the  crucible,  and,  when  cold,  break  it ;  and 
there  will  be  found  at  the  bottom,  a  hard,  pureglafs, 
capable  of  cutting  common  glafs  almoft  like  a  dia¬ 
mond.  This  experiment  duly  varied,  fays  Dr  Shaw, 
may  lead  to  fome  confiderable  improvements  in  the 
art  of  making  glafs,  enamels,  and  artificial  gem3.  It 
(hews  us  an  expeditious  method  of  making  glafs  with¬ 
out  the  ufe  of  fixed  falts,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  an  effential  ingredient  in  glafs,  and  which  is 
the  ingredient  that  gives  common  glafs  its  foftnefs  ; 
and  it  is  not  yet  known,  whether  calcined  cryftal,  or 
other  fubftances  being  added  to  this  fait,  iuftead  of 
fand,  it  might  not  make  a  glafs  approaching  to  ths 
nature 
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GL'fs.  nature  of  a  diamond. 

To  Kinds  of  Glass.  Of  thefe  materials  we  have  ma- 
Different  ny  forts  of  glafs  made,  which  may  principally  be  di- 
Jtinds  of  ftinguillied  according  to  their  beauty  :  as  the  cryftal 
flint-glaf3,  the  cryftal  white-glafs,  the  green-glafs, 
and  the  bottle-glafs.  Again,  thefe  federal  forts  are 
diftinguifhed  by  their  feveral  ufes :  as  plate  or  coach 
glaffes,  looking-glaffes,  optic-glades,  &c.  which  are 
made  of  the  fir'l  fort.  The  fecond  fort  includes 
crovvn-glafs,  toys,  phials,  drinking  glaffes,  &c.  The 
third  fort  is  well  known  by  its  colour,  and  the  fecond 
by  its  form. 

Balas-coloured  Glass  is  made  thus  :  Put  into  a  pot 
cryftal  frit,  thrice  walhed  in  water;  tinge  this  with 
manganefe  prepared  into  a  clear  purple:  to  this  add 
•lumen  cativum  fitted  fine  in  fmall  quantities,  and  at 
feveral  times;  this  will  make  the  glafs  grow  yellowifh, 
and  a  little  reddifh,  but  not  blackifh,  and  always  dif- 
fipates  the  manganefe.  The  laft  time  you  add  manga- 
nefe,  give  no  more  of  the  alumen  cativum,  unlefs  the 
colour  be  too  full.  Thus  will  the  glafs  be  exactly  of 
the  colour  of  the  balas-ruby. 

lied  Glass.  A  blood-red  glafs  may  be  made  in 
the  following  manner:  Put  fix  pounds  of  glafs  of 
lead,  and  ten  pounds  of  common  glafs,  into  a  pot 
glazed  with  white  glafs :  when  the  whole  is  boiled 
and  refined,  add,  by  fmall  quantities,  and  at  fmall 
diftances  of  time,  copper  calcined  to  a  rednefs,  as 
much  as,  on  repeated  proofs,  is  found  fufficient :  then 
add  tartar  in  powder  by  fmall  quantities  at  a  time, 
till  the  glafs  is  become  as  red  as  blood ;  and  continue 
adding  one  or  other  of  the  ingredients  till  the  colour 
11  is  quite  pcrfeft. 

Dr  Lewis  s  much  finer  red,  however,  may.  be  communicated 

mints1  for  t0  ^y  means  of  gold,  of  which  Dr  Lewis  gives 
tinging  the  following  account.  “  The  tinging  of  glafs  and  ena- 
glafs  red.  mels  by  preparations  of  gold  appears  to  have  been 
w>hil.  Com.  firft  attempted  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  ceutu- 
ef  Arts.  ry.  Libavius,  whofe  works  compofe  a  valuable  body 

of  the  chemical  knowledge  of  bis  own  time,  conjec¬ 
tures,  in  one  of  his  tra&s  entitled  Alcbymia ,  printed 
in  1606,  that  the  colour  of  the  ruby  proceeds  from 
gold,  and  that  gold  diffolved  and  brought  to  rednefs 
might  be  made  to  communicate  a  like  colour  to  fac¬ 
titious  gems  or  glafss  Neri,  in  his  Art  of  Glafs  dated 
j6i  1,  gives  a  procefs  on  this  principle,  which  he 
fays  was  found  to  fucceed  :  he  direfts  the  gold  to  be 
diffolved  in  aqua  regia,  the  menftruum  to  be  evapo¬ 
rated  or  drawn  off  by  diftillation,  more  aqua  regia 
added,  and  the  abftra&ion  repeated  five  or  fix  times: 
the  remaining  matter  is  to  be  calcined  till  it  becomes 
purple,  and  then  mixed  with  a  proper  quantity  of  the 
fineft  white  or  cryftal  glafs.  But  though  this  procef* 
may  be  fuppofed  to  have  fometimes  proved  fuccefsful, 
it  doubtlefs  very  often  mifearried  ;  infomuch  that  the 
introdu&ion  of  this  defirable  colour  into  the  glafs  was 
very  little  known  for  many  years  after. 

“  Glauber,  in  the  fecond  part  of  his  Philofophical 
Furnaces  publilhed  in  1648,  gives  another  method  of 
producing  a  red  colour  by  gold  in  a  matter  which  is 
of  the  vitreous  kind,  though  not  perfect  glafs.  When 
powdered  flint  or  fand  is  well  ground  with  four  times 
its  weight  of  fixt  alkaline  fait,  the  mixture  melts  in 
a  moderately  ftrong  fire,  and  when  cold  looks  like 
glafs,  but  on  account  of  its  over-proportion  of  alka- 
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line  fait  it  runs  into  a  liquid  ftate  on  being  expofed  to  Gla 
the  air:  on  adding  this  liquor  to  folution  of  gold  in 
aqua  regia,  the  acid,  which  held  the  gold  diffolved, 
unites  with  the  alkali  which  held  the  flint  diffolved, 
and  the  gold  and  flint  precipitate  together  in  form 
of  a  yellow  powder,  which  by  calcination  becomes 
purple:  this  powder  being  mixed  with  three  or  four 
times  its  weight  of  the  alkaline  folution  of  flint,  the 
mixture  dried,  and  kept  melted  in  a  ftrong  fire  for  an. 
hour,  a  mafs  is  obtained,  of  a  tranfparent  ruby  co¬ 
lour,  and  of  a  vitreous  appearance  ;  though  ftill  folu- 
ble  in  water,  or  by  the  moifture  of  the  air,  on  account 
of  the  redundance  of  fait. 

“  Boyle,  in  his  treatife  on  the  Porofity  of  Bodies, 
and  in  the  appendix  to  his  Sceptical  Cbemi/l  ■pMilhed 
in  1680,  mentions  an  experiment,  in  which  a  like  co¬ 
lour  was  introduced  into  glafs  without  fufion.  A 
mixture  of  gold  and  mercury  having  been  kept  in  di- 
geftion  for  fome  months,  the  fire  was  at  laft  immode¬ 
rately  increafed,  infomuch  that  the  glafs  burft  with  a 
violent  explofion  :  the  lower  part  of  the  glafs  was  found 
tinged  throughout  of  a  tranfparent  red  eolour,  which 
feemed,  he  fays,  to  emulate  that  of  a  not  common 
ruby. 

“  About  the  fame  time  Cafliusdifcovered  the  precipi¬ 
tation  of  gold  by  tin,  and  that  glafs  might  be  tinged  of 
a  ruby  colour  by  melting  it  with  this  precipitate.  I 
can  give  no  further  account  of  his  experiments,  hav¬ 
ing  never  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  his  trea¬ 
tife. 

“  The  procefs  was  foon  after  brought  to  perfection 
by  Kunckel,  who  fays  he  prepared  the  ruby  glafs  in 
large  quantity,  and  fold  it  for  about  forty  (hillings  an 
ounce ;  and  that  he  made  a  chalice  of  it  for  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Cologn,  weighing  no  lefs  than  24  pounds,  a 
full  inch  thick,  and  of  an  uniform  fine  colour  through¬ 
out.  He  has  nowhere  communicated  the  procefs  he 
followed,  but  fome  ufeful  obfervations  relating  to  it 
are  difperfed  through  his  writings :  be  fays,  that  one 
part  of  the  precipitate  by  tin  is  fufficient  to  give  a 
ruby  colour  to  twelve  hundred  and  eighty  parts  of 
lafs,  and  a  fenfible  rednefs  to  upwards  of  nineteen 
undred  parts :  that  the  fuccefs  is  by  no  means  con- 
ftant,  and  that,  after  long  pra&ice,  he  ftill  frequently 
failed :  that  oftentimes  the  glafs  comes  out  of  the  fire 
colourlefs  as  cryftal,  and  receives  its  ruby  colour  on 
being  afterwards  expofed  to  a  fmoky  flame,  infomuch 
that  he  imagines  the  difeovery  of  the  ruby  glafs  did 
not  arife  from  Amply  melting  the  gold  precipitate  with 
glafs,*  but  from  the  fubfequent  foftening  and  working 
of  the  glafs  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  in  the  ufe  of  which 
Caflius  was  very  converfant :  that  the  addition  of 
nitre  and  fal  ammoniac  calls  forth  the  colour,  and  that 
the  colour  produced  by  fal  ammoniac  is  more  beautiful 
than  that  by  nitre,  but  quickly  difappears  011  a  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  fire. 

“  Orfchal,  in  a  treatife  entitled  foi fnevefe ,  gives  a 
procefs,  by  which  he  fays  he  obtained  a  very  fine 
ruby.  He  direfts  the  purple  precipitate,  made  by 
tin,  to  be  ground  with  fix  times  its  quantity  of  Ve¬ 
nice  glafs  in  a  very  fine  powder,  and  this  compound  to 
be  exquifitely  mingled  with  the  fritt  or  vitreous  com- 
pofition  to  be  tinged  :  his  fritt  confifts  of  equal  parts 
of  borax,  nitre,  and  fixt  alkaline  fait,  and  four  times 
as  much  calcined  flint  as  of  each  of  the  falts  ;  but  in 
ip  B  2  what 
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Glafs.  what  proportion  the  gold  precipitate  is  to  be  mixed 
with  the  fritt,  and  in  wV.t  manner  the  fufion  is  to  be 
performed,  he  does  not  mention.  He  reports  that 
he  had  found  the  muddy  matter,  obtained  in  pclifhing 
gold  by  a  pumice  done,  to  impart  likewife  a  ruby  co¬ 
lour  to  glafs. 

“  Grummet,  who  had  been  operator  to  Kunckel  in 
making  the  red  glafs,  publifhed  a  trad  in  oppolition 
both  to  him  and  Orfchal,  under  the  title  of  Sol  non 
fine  vejle ;  in  which  he  obferves,  that  the  furnace  ought 
to  be  fo  conftrufted,  that  the  operator  may  have  full 
liberty  of  examining  the  glafs  in  the  fire,  and  of  re¬ 
moving  it  as  foon  as  it  appears  to  have  acquired  the 
proper  colour  :  he  fays  the  enamellers  obtain  a  ruby 
colour,  by  melting,  with  a  large  proportion  of  Ve¬ 
nice  glafs,  the  brownifh  powder  precipitated  from  fo- 
lution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  by  fixt  alkaline  falts. 
But  he  imagines  that  the  gold  is  nowife  concerned  in 
the  production  of  the  colour.  Venice  glafs,  and  moil 
of  the  finer  colourlefs  kinds  of  glafs,  have  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  manganefe,  without  which  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  render  them  perfectly  void  of  colour :  the 
manganefe  communicates  at  firft  a  purplifh  hue,  which 
on  continuing  the  fire  difappears,  and  at  the  fame 
time  fupprefles  or  difcharges  any  other  tinge  that  the 
glafs  may  be  impregnated  with :  the  addition  of  a 
little  nitre  revives  the  purplifh  colour  of  the  manga- 
jiefe ;  and  Grummet  is  of  opinion  that  the  colour  with 
which  glafs  becomes  tinged,  by  the  admixture  of  pre¬ 
parations  of  gold,  is  no  other  than  that  of  the  man¬ 
ganefe  extricated  by  the  nitrous  fait  which  the  gold 
has  retained  in  its  precipitation.  He  affirms,  that  the 
fame  purplifh  red  colour  will  be  obtained  on  melting 
Venice  glafs  with  an  eighth  part  of  nitre,  without 
any  gold  ;  that  in  a  hundred  repetitions  of  this  expe¬ 
riment,  it  fcarcely  fails  once  ;  and  that  neither  nitre 
nor  the  gold-precipitate  were  found  to  give  any  thing 
of  the  admired  colour  to  thofe  kinds  of  glafs  which 
have  no  manganefe  in  their  compofition. 

“  The  colours  which  manganefe  imparts  to  glafs,  it 
belongs  not  to  this  place  to  examine :  but  that  pre¬ 
cipitates  of  gold  will  communicate,  in  certain  circum- 
ftances,  a  purplifh  red  colour,  I  have  feveral  times 
experienced ;  having  myfelf  tinged  of  this  colour 
fritts  compofed  of  calcined  flint,  nitre  and  borax, 
without  the  addition  of  manganefe  or  of  glafTes  con¬ 
taining  it.  Though  gold,  diffolved  in  common  aqua 
regia,  exhibits  its  own  yellow  colour  ;  yet,  when  the 
menftruum  is  feparated  by  fire  to  a  certain  point,  or 
when  the  gold  is  precipitated  by  tin,  or  when  it  is 
precipitated  by  alkaline  falts  and  afterwards  moderate¬ 
ly  heated,  or  when  gold  is  barely  divided  by  mecha¬ 
nical  means  into  fubtile  powder,  and  expofed  forforae 
time,  in  mixture  with  earthy  bodies,  to  a  flight  heat, 
it  affumes,  in  different  circumftances,  a  violet  colour, 
a  purple,  or  a  red  vergiog  to  purple  :  in  a  ftrong  fire, 
thefe  colours  vanifh,  and  the  gold  melts  into  a  mafs  of 
its  original  appearance.  All  thefe  colours  I  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  glafs  by  preparations,  of  gold  ;  and  I 
have  found  them  to  be  nearly  as  perifhable  in  the  fire 
when  the  coloured  gold-powder  was  thus  diffufed 
through  the  glafs,  as  when  expofed  to  the  fire  by  it- 
felf :  when  the  fire  was  raifed  to  any  great  degree,  and 
the  glafs  made  to  flow  thin,  there  was  generally  a 
button  of  revived  gold  collected  at  the  bottom. 


“  A  foiution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia  being  infpiffdted  Glafs. 

to  drynefs  in  the  bottom  of  a  Florence  flafk,  and  the - — 

heat  further  iticreafed  till  the  gold  refumed  its  proper 
colour,  the  lower  part  of  the  glafs  was  by  this  fimple 
procefs  tinged  purplifh:  pieces  of  it  being  expcitd 
to  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  they  became  in  fome  parts 
violet  coloured,  in  fome  of  a  bright  purple,  and  in 
others  purplifh  red  ;  and  the  parts  which  in  one  po- 
fition  looked  violet  or  purplifh,  in  another  appeared 
red. 

“  A  colour  nearly  of  the  fame  kind  is  impreffed  on 
glafs  by  gold-leaf  in  fome  ele&rical  experiments  ;  a 
fa&  which  we  are  obliged  to  Mr  Franklin  for  the  firft 
knowledge  of.  A  narrow  ftrip  of  gold-leaf  being 
placed  between  two  flips  of  glafs,  with  both  the  ends 
hanging  out  a  little,  and  the  glafs  well  tied  round  with 
filk  thread,  a  ftrong  ele&rical  explofion  is  made  to 
pafs  through  the  gold-leaf.  On  examining  the  glafs, 
the  gold-leaf,  he  obferves,  will  be  found  miffing  in 
feveral  places,  and  inilead  of  it  a  reddifh  ilain  on  both 
the  glafTes,  exaftly  fimilar  on  botli  in  the  minuteft 
ftroke,  though  fometimes  fpread  a  little  wider  than 
the  breadth  of  the  leaf:  the  ftain  appears  to  have 
penetrated  into  the  fubftance  of  the  glafs,  fo  as  to  be 
prote&ed  by  it  from  the  a&ion  of  aqua  regia.  I  have 
had  this  experiment  feveral  times  repeated  with  plate- 
glafs  ;  and  found  it  tinged,  as  above  defcribed,  in  fome 
parts  violet,  in  fome  purplifh,  and  in  fome  reddifh  t 
the  colours  could  not  be  fcraped  off,  and  refilled  aqua 
regia  and  fpirit  of  fait.  If  the  cle&ric  explofion  is 
made  very  ftrong,  the  glafs  commonly  flies  in  pieces, 
with  fuch  force,  that  it  is  neceffary  for  the  operator 
to  have  his  face  fkreened  from  them. 

“  The  preparation  of  gold  which  has  been  princi¬ 
pally  recommended  for  tinging  glafs  isCaflius’s  precipi¬ 
tate  by  foiution  of  tin.  To  obtain  this  precipitate 
of  the  due  colour,  a  good  deal  of  care  is  neceffary 
both  in  diffolving  the  tin  and  in  diluting  the  folutions. 

A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  aqua  fortis  and  one  of  fpirit 
of  fait,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  beft  menftruum  for  the 
tin  :  into  this  mixture  fome  fine  block-tin,  granulated, 
is  to  be  let  fall,  grain  by  grain,  waiting  till  one  grain 
is  diffolved  before  another  is  dropt  in,  that  the  diffo- 
lution  may  go  on  llowly,  without  any  heat  or  difcharge 
of  fumes.  The  gold  is  diffolved  in  common  aqua  re¬ 
gia  j  and  a  few  drops  of  this  foiution  being  mixed 
with  fome  ounces  of  pure  yvater,  as  many  drops  of 
the  foiution  of  tin  are  added.  If  the  mixture  changes 
immediately  to  a  clear  bright  purplifh  red  colour,  the 
due  degree  of  dilution  has  been  hit ;  if  the  colour  ap¬ 
pears  dull,  a  greater  quantity  of  water  mu  ft  be  added 
for  the  reft  of  the  folutions.  After  the  mixture  has 
depofited  its  red  matter,  and  become  clear,  a  little 
more  of  the  tin-folution  is  to  be  dropt  in,  for  difco- 
vering,  and  precipitating,  any  gold  that  may  ftil]  re¬ 
main  in  it  t  the  liquor  being  then  poured  off,  the  pre¬ 
cipitate  is  wafhed  and  dried. 

“  Kunckel  mentions  another  purple  gold- powder, 
made  nearly  like  that  of  Neri  already  mentioned,  by 
infpiffating  foiution  of  gold  to  drynefs,  abftradting 
from  it  frefh  aqua  regia  three  or  four  times  till  the 
matter  looks  almoft  like  oil,  then  precipitating  with 
ftrong  alkaline  ley,  and  wafhing  the  precipitate  with 
water.  By  diffolving  this  powder  in  fpirit  of  fait, 
and  precipitating  again,  it  becomes,  he  fays,  extreme- 
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]y  fair,  and  in  this  (late  he  diredls  it  to  be  mixed  with 
a  due  proportion  of  Venice  glafs. 

“  Hellot  defcribes  a  preparation  which  in  mixture 
with  Venice  glafs  was  found  to  give  a  beautiful  purple 
enamel.  Equal  parts  of  folution  of  gold,  and  of  fo- 
lution  of  zinc  in  aqua  regia,  are  mixed  together;  and 
a  volatile  fpirit,  prepared  from  fal  ammoniac  by  quick¬ 
lime,  added  to  the  mixture  in  fufficient  quantity  to 
precipitate  the  two  metals.  The  precipitate  is  to  be 
radually  heated,  till  it  acquires  a  violet  colour  :  it 
oes  not  fulminate,  making  only  a  flight  dull  decrepi¬ 
tation  without  any  of  its  particles  flying  about. 

“  Though  a  purple,  or  a  red  colour  approaching  to 
that  of  the  ruby,  may  by  the  foregoing  means  be 
baked  upon  glafs  or  enamels,  and  introduced  into  the 
mafs  by  fufion,  the  way  of  equally  diffufing  fuch  a 
colour  through  a  quantity  of  fluid  glafs  is  ftill  a  fe- 
cret. 

“  I  was  once,  many  years  ago,  forturiate  enough  to 
fucceed,  at  a  glafs- houfe,  in  a  final!  pot  of  glafs,  of 
which  a  falver  was  blown  of  a  fine  ruby  red:  the  tin¬ 
ging  matter  was  the  precipitate  of  gold  by  tin  ;  the 
particulars  of  the  procefs  cannot  now  be  recollected. 
I  have  fince  tried  the  remainder  of  the  fame  prepara¬ 
tion,  with  common  flint  glafs,  with  green  glafs,  with 
various  fritts  compofed  of  flint,  borax,  pure  fixt  al¬ 
kaline  fait,  nitre,  fal  ammoniac.  When  flint  was 
ufed,  it  was  feveral.  times  made  red-hot,  and  quench¬ 
ed  in  water,  to  render  it  more  eafily  pulverable  :  both 
the  flint  and  glaffes  were  powdered  in  an  iron  mor¬ 
tar,  and  the  powders  well  waflied  with  diluted  oil  of 
vitriol,  to  extraCt  fuch  particles  of  iron  as  they  might 
have  worn  off  in  the  trituration  ;  the  gold  precipitate 
was  ground  with  the  other  ingredients,  in  agate  or 
glafs  mortars*}  its  proportion  was  varied  from  an 
eighth  part  to  an  eight  hundredth  of  the  vitreous 
materials ;  and  the  fire  was  continued,  in  a  wind 
furnace,  from  fix  to  thirty  hours.  All  the  glaffes 
came  out  confiderably  coloured ;  fome  of  a  deep 
dulky  yellow  ;  fome  of  a  fine  pale  tranfparent  yellow  ; 
fome  of  a  brown  colour,  greatly  refembling  that 
which  the  glafs  mentioned  below  acquired  under  a 
muffle;  fome  appeared  yellowifli  or  brownifh  when 
looked  down  upon,  and  of  a  purple- violet  or  reddiflt 
purple  when  held  between  the  eye'and  the  light:  fome 
had  fpecks  and  veins  of  a  fine  red  ;  no  one  was  either 
red  or  purple  throughout.  Several  of  thefie  glaffes 
were  melted  again  and  again,  by  themfelves,  and  with 
the  addition  of  more  vitreous  matter:  fome  were 
worked  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp  :  fome  were  laid  in  a 
mixture  of  powdered  charcoal  and  foot,  and  made  red- 
hot  in  a  clofe  crucible  ;  and  others  being  laid  in  the 
fame  manner,  the  fire  was  increafed  till  they  melted. 
The  colours  were  by  thefe  means  altered;  but  did  not 
become  uniform,  or  more  approaching  to  the  ruby  co¬ 
lour  than  before  :  fome  pieces,  which  had  at  firft  very 
confiderable  fpecks  of  a  ruby  Juftre,  loft  them  on  a 
repetition  of  the  fufion. 

“  At  the  fame  time  that  thefe  experiments  w'ere  tried, 
the  fame  kinds  of  vitreous  compofitions,  mixed  with 
different  metallic  preparations,  were  expofed  to  the 
fire  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  furnace,  and  were  all 
found  to  receive  beautiful  and  uniform  colours.  To 
what  caufe  the  mifearriage  of  thofe  with  gold  was 
9 wing ;  whether  the  fuccefs,  in  regard  to  this  metal, 


is  influenced  by  the ’quantity  of  the  matter,  by  the 
unlleadinefs  of  the  hfcat  in  a  fmall  furnace,  by  the  fu-  ’ 
Ability  of  the  vitreous  compofition,  by  the  metallic 
matter  being  ground  with  the  ingredients  before  their 
expofure  to  the  fire,  or  added  to  them  in  fufion,  by 
the  continuance  of  the  fire,  by  the  fluid  matter  being 
kept  unmoved  or  ftirred  with  an  iron  rod,  by  the  cru¬ 
cible  being  covered  or  open,  or  other  like  circum- 
ftances;  or  whether  the  admixture  of  a  little  manga- 
nefe,  though  gold  will  certainly  give  a  ruby  colour 
without  it,  does  not  contribute  to  fecure  the  fuccefs; 

I  have  not  yet  difeovered.  The  proportion  of  the 
gold  precipitate  to  the  vitreous  matter  is  perhaps  of 
principal  importance.  Solution  of  gold,  as  we  have 
feen  already,  produces  no  reduefs  with  tin  unlefs  di¬ 
luted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water,  in  which 
circumftance  the  whole  mixture  acquires  that  beauti¬ 
ful  colour  which  we  here  want  to  transfer  from  the 
watery  fluid  into  fluid  glafs.  It  fliould  feem,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  precipitate,  for  com¬ 
municating  the  admired  colour  to  a  certain  volume  of 
glafs,  ought  to  be  the  fame  with  that  which  commu¬ 
nicated  a  like  colour  to  an  equal  volume  of  water  in 
the  precipitation :  a  quantity  extremely  minute,  and 
much  lefs  than  that  employed  in  any  of  my  experi¬ 
ments. 

“  I  have  lately  been  favoured  with  fome  pieces  of 
glafs,  in  greateft  part  colourlefs,  with  one  or  two 
large  red  fpots,  feveral  fmall  ftreaks  of  violet,  and 
fome  of  a,  light  brownifh  yellow.  The  perfon  from 
whom  I  received  them  informs  me,  “  that  he  had 
“  found,  that  in  a  heat  not  very  ftrong,  under  a 
“  muffle,  the  glafs  becomes  of  an  opake  brown,  and, 
“  if  then  polifhed,  appears  variegated  like  a  fine 
“  pebble.”  I  expofed  a  colourlefs  piece  to  the 
flame  of  a  lamp,  impelled  by  a  blow-pipe;  and  on 
working  it  about,  fometimes  in  the  fmoke,  and  fome- 
times  in  the  flame,  found  it  change  to  a  true  ruby- 
red,  perfe&ly  tranfparent,  and  free  from  veins  of  any 
other  colour.  Another  piece,  kept  for  two  hours 
under  a  clofe  muffle,  in  fuch  a  heat  as  made  it  juft  foft 
enough  to  bend  and  receive  an  impreflion,  became 
on  the  furface  green,  brown,  and  pale  yellow  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts,  greatly  refembling  the  coat  of  fome  peb¬ 
bles:  in  this  ftate,  looked  through  againft  the  fun,  it 
appeared  of  a  beautiful  ruby-colour,  and  on  breaking 
it,  the  internal  part  was  found  throughout  of  an  uni¬ 
form  dark-red  when  looked  down  upon,  and  of  the 
ruby-red  when  placed  between  the  eye  and  the  light*. 
A  large  piece  being  continued  under  the  muffle  for 
four  hours,  its  figure  was  found  fcarcely  altered* 
the  coat  was  much  thicker,  and  beautifully  veined 
with  various  colours,  which  were  all  loft  in  a  glo¬ 
rious  red  when  the  piece  was  viewed  between  the  light., 

“  All  I  have  been  able  to  learn  in  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  this  glafs  is,  that  the  quantity  made  at 
once  is  about  fix  cwt. ;  that  the  tinging  matter  is 
mixed  with  the  vitreous  materials  before  they  are  put 
into  the  melting-pot,  the  mixture  being  brought  to. 
the  glafs-houfe  io.  tubs  ;  that  the  matter  is  not  ftirred 
in  fufion ;  and  that  it  is  kept  no  longer  in  the  fire 
than  is  neceffary  for  perfecting  the  glafs,  which,,  as 
foon  as  fine,  is  caft  into  a  kind  of  bricks.  Some  ima¬ 
gine  that  this  glafs  has  no  mixture  of  calx  of  lead,  of 
which  a  large  proportion  is  ufed  in  the  compofition  of 


Glafs. 
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Glaft.  en  frame,  with  truftles  for  the  convenience  of  moving 
to  the  annealing  furnace  ;  into  which,  ftrewed  with 
fand,  the  new  plate  is  fhoved,  where  it  will  harden  in 
about  ten  days.  After  this,  the  glafs  needs  only  to 
be  ground,  polifhed,  and  foliated  for  life. 

Grinding  and  Polijbingof  Plate- Glass.  Glafs  is  made 
tranfparent  by  fire  ;  but  it  receives  its  lnftrt  by  the 
fliill  and  labour  of  the  grinder  and  polilher,  the  for¬ 
mer  of  whom  takes  it  rough  out  *of  the  hands  of  the 
maker. 

In  order  to  grind  plate-glafs,  they  lay  it  horizon¬ 
tally  upon  a  flat  ftone  table  (fig.  3.)  made  of  a  very 
fine-grained  free-ftone  :  and  for  itsgreater  fecurity  they 
plafter  it  down  with  lime  or  ftucco  ;  for  otherwife 
the  force  of  the  workmen,  or  the  motion  of  the  wheel 
with  which  they  grind  it,  would  move  it  about. 

This  ftone  table  is  fupported  by  a  ftrong  frame  A, 
made  of  wood,  with  a  ledge  quite  round  its  edges,  ri- 
fing  about  two  inches  higher  than  the  glafs.  Upon  this 
glafs  to  be  ground,  is  laid  another  rough  glafs  not  a- 
bove  half  fo  big,  and  fo  loofe  as  to  Aide  upon  it ;  but 
cemented  to  a  wooden  plank,  to  guard  it  from  the  in¬ 
jury  it  muft  otherwife  receive  from  the  fcraping  of 
the  wheel  to  which  this  plank  is  fattened,  and  from 
the  weights  laid  upon  it  to  promote  the  grinding  or 
triture  of  the  glafles.  The  whole  is  covered  with  a 
wheel,  B,  made  of  hard  light  wood,  about  fix  inches 
in  diameter  ;  by  pulling  of  which  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  alternately,  and  fometimes  turning  it  round, 
the  workmen,  who  always  ftandoppofite  to  each  other, 
produce  a  conftant  attrition  between  the  two  glafles, 
and  bring  them  to  what  degree  of  fmoothnefs  they 
pleafe,  by  firft  pouring  in  water  and  coarfe  fand;  af¬ 
ter  that,  a  finer  fort  of  fand,  as  the  work  advanceth, 
till  at  laft  they  muft  pour  in  the  powder  of  fmalt.  As 
the  upper  or  incumbent  glafs  poliihes  and  grows 
fmoother,  it  muft  be  taken  away,  aud  another  from 
time  to  time  put  in  its  place. 

This  engine  is  called  a  mill  by  the  artifts,  and  is 
ufed  only  in  the  largeft-fized  glafles;  for  in  the  grind¬ 
ing  of  the  letter  glafies,  they  are  content  td  work 
without  a  wheel,  and  to  have  only  four  wooden 
handles  fattened  to  the  four  corners  of  the  ftone 
which  loads  the  upper  plank,  by  which  they  work  it 
about. 

When  the  grinder  has  done  his  part,  who  finds  it 
very  difficult  to  bring  the  glafs  to  an  exa£t  plainnefs, 
,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  polifher;  who,  with  the  fine 

powder  of  tripoli-ftone,  or  emery,  brings  it  to  a  per¬ 
fect  evenuefs  and  luftre.  The  inftriiment  made  life  of 
in  this  branch  is  a  board,  c  c ,  furnifhed  with  a  felt, 
and  a  fmall  roller,  which  the  workman  moves  by  means 
of  a  double  handle,  at  both  ends.  The  artift  in  work¬ 
ing  this  roller,  is  affifted  with  a  wooden  hoop  or  fpring, 
to  the  end  of  which  it  is  fixed  :  for  the  fpring,  by 
conftantly  bringing  the  roller  back  to  the  fame  points, 
facilitates  the  adlion  of  the  workman’s  arm. 

Painting  in  Glass.  The  ancient  manner  of  paint¬ 
ing  in  glafs  was  very  Ample:  it  confided  in  the  mere 
arrangement  of  pieces  of  glafs  of  different  colours  in 
fome  fort  of  fymmetry,  and  conftituted  what  is  now 
•called  Mofaic  work.  See  Mosaic. 

In  procefs  of  time  they  came  to  attempt  more  re¬ 
gular  defigns,  and  alfo  to  reprefent  figures  heightened 
with  all  their  fhades:  yet  they  proceeded  no  farther 


than  the  contours  of  the-  figures  in  black  with  water-  Glafs. | 
colours,  and  hatching  the  draperies  after  the  fame  | 

manner  on  glafles  of  the  colour  of  the  objedl  they  de- 
figned  to  paint.  For  the  carnation,  they  ufed  glafs 
of  a  bright  red  colour;  and  upon  this  they  drew  the 
principal  lineaments  of  the  face,  &c.  with  black. 

But  in  time,  the  tafte  for  this  fort  of  painting  im¬ 
proving  conliderably,  and  the  art  being  found  appli-  : 

cable  to  the  adorning  of  churches,  bafilics,  &c.  they  ,] 

found  out  means  of  incorporating  the  colours  in  the 
glafs  itfelf,  by  heating  them  in  the  fire  to  a  proper 
degree ;  having  firft  laid  on  the  colours. 

This  art,  however,  has  frequently  met  with  much  ! 

interruption,  and  fometimes  been  almoft  totally  loft ; 
of  which  Mr  Walpole  gives  us  the  following  account, 
in  his  Anecdotes  of  Painting  in  England. 

“  The  firft  interruption  given  to  it  was  by  the  refor-  j 

mation,  which  banilhed  the  art  out  of  churches ;  yet 
it  was  in  fome  meafure  kept  up  in  the  efcutcheons  of  , 
the  nobility  and  gentry,  in  the  windows  of  their  feats: 
Towards  the  end  of  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign  it  waso- 
mittedeven  there;  yet  thepra&ice  did  not  entirely ceafe. 

The  chapel  of  our  Lady  at  Warwick  was  ornamented  j 

anew  by  Robert  Dudley  earl  of  Leicefter,  and  his  { 

countefs,  and  the  cipher  of  the  glafs-painter’s  name  1 

yet  remains,  with  the  date  1574:  and  in  fome  of  the 
chapels  at  Oxford  the  art  again  appears,  dating  itfelf 
in  1622,  by  the  hand  of  no  contemptible  mailer. 

“  I  could  fupply  even  this  gap  of  48  years  by  many 
dates  on  Flemiih  glafs ;  but  nobody  ever  fuppofed  that 
the  fecret  was  loft  fo  early  as  the  reign  of  James  I.  t 

and  that  it  has  not  periflied  fince,  will  be  evident  from 
the  following  feries  reaching  to  the  prefent  hour. 

“  The  portraits  in  the  windows  of  the  library  at  AH 
Souls,  Oxford.  In  the  chapel  at  Queen’s  college 
there  are  twelve  windows  dated  1518.  P.  C.  a  ci¬ 
pher  on  the  painted  glafs  in  the  chapel  at  Warwick, 

1574.  The  windows  at  Wadham-college  ;  the  draw¬ 
ing  pretty  good,  and  the  colours  fine,  by  Bernard 
Van  Linge,  1622.  In  the  chapel  at  Lincoln’s- Inn, 
a  window,  with  the  name  of  Bernard,  1623.  This 
was  probably  the  preceding  Van  Linge.  In  the 
church  of  St  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  two  windows  by 
Baptifta  Sutton,  1634.  The  windows  in  the  chapel 
at  Univerfity-college,  Hen.  Giles  pinxit,  1687.  At 
Chrift-church,  Ifaac  Oliver,  aged  84,  1700.  Win¬ 
dow  in  Merton-chapel,  William  Price,  1700.  Win¬ 
dows  at  Queen’s  New-college,  and  Maudlin,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Price,  the  fon,  now  living,  whofe  colours  are  fine, 
whofe  drawing  is  good,  and  whofe  tafte  in  Ornaments 
and  mofaic  is  far  fuperior  to  3ny  of  his  predecefibrs ; 
is  equal  to  the  antique,  to  the  good  Italian  matters, 
and  only  furpaffed  by  his  own  Angular  modefty. 

“  It  may  not  be  unwelcome  to  the  curious  reader  to 
fee  fome  anecdotes  of  the  revival  of  tafte  for  painted 
glafs  in  England.  Price,  as  we  have  faid,  was  the  only 
painter  in  that  ftyle  for  many  years  in  England.  Af¬ 
terwards  one  Rowell,  a  plumber  at  Reading,  did  fome 
things,  particularly  for  the  late  Henry  earl  of  Pem¬ 
broke;  but  Rowel’s  colours  foon  vanifhed.  At  laft 
he  found  out  a  very  durable  and  beautiful  red;  but  he 
died  in  a  year  or  two,  and  the  fecret  with  him.  A  man 
at  Birmingham  began  the  fame  art  in  1756  or  17.57, 
and  fitted  up  a  window  for  lord  Lyttelton,  in  the 
church  ofHagley}  but  fooa  broke.  A  little  after 

him. 
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Glafs.  him,  one  Peckitt  at  York  began  the  fame  bufinefs,  and 
has  made  good  proficiency.  A  few  lovers  of  that  art 
collefted  fome  difperfed  panes  from  ancient  buildings, 
particularly  the  late  lord  Cobham,  who  erefted  a  Go¬ 
thic  temple  at  Stowe,  and  filled  it  with  arms  of  the 
old  nobility,  See.  About  the  year  1753,  one  Afciotti, 
an  Italian,  who  had  married  a  Flemifh  woman,  brought 
a  parcel  of  painted  glafs  from  Flanders,  and  fold  it  for 
a  few  guineas  to  the  honourable  Mr  Bateman,  of  Old 
Windfor.  Upon  that  I  fent  Afciotti  again  to  Flan¬ 
ders,  who  brought  me  450  pieces,  for  which,  including 
the  expence  of  his  journey,  I  paid  him  36  guineas. 
His  wife  made  more  journeys  for  the  fame  purpofe; 
and  fold  her  cargoes  to  one  Palmer,  a  glazier  in  St 
Martin’s  lane,  who  immediately  railed  the  price  to 
one,  two,  or  five  guineas  for  a  fingle  piece,  and 'fitted 
up  entire  windows  with  them,,  and  with  mofaics  of 
plain  glafs  of  different  colours.  In  1761,  Paterfon, 
an  auftioneer  at'  Effex-houfe  in  the  Strand,  exhibited 
the  two  firft  auftions  of  painted  glafs,  imported  in 
like  manner  from  Flanders.  All  this  manufacture 
confifted  in  rounds  of  feripture-ftories,  ltained  in  black 
and  yellow,  or  in  fmall  figures  of  black  and  white; 
birds  and  flowers  in  colours,  and  Flemifh  coats  of 
arms.” 

The  colours  ufed  in  painting  or  ftaining  of  glafs 
are  very  different  from  thofe  ufed  in  painting  either  in 
water  or  oil  colours. 

For  black,  take  fcalcs  of  iron,  one  ounce  ;  feales  of 
copper,  one  ounce;  jet,  half  an  ounce:  reduce  them 
to  powder,  and  mix  them.*  For  blue,  take  powder 
of  blue,  one  pound;  fal  nitre,  half  a  pound  5  mix 
them  and  grind  them  well  together.  For  carnation, 
take  red  chalk,  eight  ounces;  iron  fcalcs,  and  litharge 
of  filver,  of  each  two  ounces;  gum  arabic,  half  an 
ounce;  diffolve  in  water ;  grind  all  together  for  half  an 
hour  as  fliff  as  you  can  ;  then  put  it  in  a  glafs  and 
ftir  it  well,  and  let  it  ftand  to  fettle  fourteen  days. 
For  green,  take  red-lead,  one  pound  ;  feales  of  cop¬ 
per,  one  pound  ;  and  flint,  five  pounds:  divide  them 
into  three  parts;  and  add  to  them  as  much  fal  nitre; 
put  them  into  a  crucible,  and  melt  them  with  a  ftrong 
fire;  and  when  it  is  cold,  powder  it,  and  grind  it  on 
a  porphyry.  For  gold  colour,  take  filver,  an  ounce; 
antimony,  half  an  ounce  ;  melt  them  in  a  crucible; 
then  pound  the  mafs  to  powder;  and  grind  it  on 
a  copper  plate;  add  to  it  yellow  oker,  or  brick-duft 
calcined  again,  fifteen  ounces  ;  and  grind  them  well 
together  with  water.  For  purple,  take  minium,  one 
pound  ;  brown  ftone,  one  pound  ;  white  flint,  five 
pounds  :  divide  them  into  three  parts,  and  add  to  them 
as  much  fal  nitre  as  one  of  the  parts;  calcine,  melt,  and 
grind  it  as  you  did  the  green.  For  red,  take  jet,  four 
ounces ;  litharge  of  filver,  two  ounces ;  red  chalk, 
one  ounce;  powder  them  fine,  and  mix  them.  For  white, 
take  jet,  two  parts  ;  white  flint,  ground  on  a  glafs 
very  fine,  one  part ;  mix  them.  For  yellow,  take 
Spanifh  brown,  ten  parts;  leaf-filver,  one  part;  anti¬ 
mony,  half  a  part ;  put  all  into  a  crucible,  and  calcine 
them  well. 

In  the  windows  of  ancient  chnrches,  See.  there  are 
to  be  feen  the  mod  beautiful  and  vivid  colours  imagin¬ 
able,  which  far  exceed  any  of  thofe  ufed  by  the  mo¬ 
derns,  not  fo  much  becaufe  the  fccret  of  making  thofe 
colours  is  entirely  loft,  as  that  the  modems  will  not 
.  Vol.  V. 


go  to  the  charge  of  them,  nor-  be  at  the  neceffary  Glafs. 

pains,  by  reafon  that  this  fort  of  painting  is  not  now  - 

fo  much  in  eftetm  as  formerly.  Thofe  beautiful 
works  which  were  made  in'  the  glafs-houfes  were  of 
two  kinds. 

In  fome,  the  colour  was  diffufed  through  the  whole 
fubftance  of  the  glafs.  In  others,  which  were  thq 
more  common,  the  colour  was  only  on  oue  fide,  fearer; 
penetrating  within  the  fubftance  above  one  third  of  a 
line  ;  though  this  was  more  or  lefs  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  colour,  the  yellow  being  always  found 
to  enter  the  deepeft.  Thefe  laft,  though  not  fo  ftrong 
and  beautiful  as  the  former,  were  of  more  advantage 
to  the  workmen,  by  reafon  that  on  the  farpe  glafs, 
though  already  coloured,  they  could  {hew  other  kind 
of  colours  where  there  was  occafiou  to  embroider  dra¬ 
peries,  enrich  them  with  foliages,  or  reprefent  other 
ornaments  of  gold,  filver,  Sic. 

In  order  to  this,  they  made  life  of  emery,  grinding 
or  wearing  down  the  furface  of  the  glafs,  till,  fuch 
time  as  they  were  got  through  the  colour  to  the  cle^r 
glafs.  This  done,  they  applied  the  proper  colours  011 
the  other  fide  of  the  glafs.  By  thefe  means,  the  new 
colours  were  hindered  from  running  and  mixing  with 
the  former,  when  they  expofed  the  glaffes  to  the  fire, 
as  will  appear  hereafter. 

When  indeed  the  ornaments  were  to  appear  white, 
the  glafs  was  only  bared  of  its  colour  with  emery, 
without  tinging  the  place  with  any  colour  at  all;  and 
this  was  the  manner  by  which  they  wrought  their 
lights,  and  heightnings,  on  all  kinds  of  colour. 

The  firft  thing  to  be  done,  in  order  to  paint  or  ftain 
glafs,  in  the  modern  way,  is  to  defign,  and  even  co¬ 
lour  the  whole  fubjedl  on  paper.  Then  they  choofe 
fuch  pieces  of  glafs  as  are  clear,  even,  and  fmooth, 
and  proper  to  receive  tbe  feveral  parts;  and  proceed  to 
diflribute  the  defign  itfelf,  or  papers  it  is  drawn  on, 
into  pieces  fuitable  to  thofe  of  the  glafs;  always  taking 
care  that  the  glaffes  may  join  in  the  contours  of  the 
figures  and  the  folds  of  the  draperies;  that  the  carna¬ 
tions,  and  other  finer  parts,  may  not  be  impaired  by 
the  lead  with  which  the  pieces  are  to  be  joined  toge¬ 
ther.  The  diftribution  being  njade,  they  mark  all  the 
glaffes  as  well  as  papers,  that  they  may  be  known  a- 
gain:  which  done,  applying  every  part  of  the  defign 
upon  the  glafs  intended  for  it,  they  copy,  or  transfer, 
the  defign  upon  this  glafs  with  the  black  colour  diluted 
in  gum- water,  by  tracing  and  following  all  the -lines 
and  llrokcs  as  they  appear  through  the  glafs  with  the 
point  of  a  pencil. 

When  thefe  ftrokes  are  well  dried,  which  will  hap¬ 
pen  in  about  two  days,  the  work  being  only  in  black 
and  white,  they  give  a  flight  wafti  over  with  urine* 
gum  arabic,  and  a  little  black  ;  and  repeat  it  feveral 
times,  according  as  the  {hades  are  defired  to  be  heigh¬ 
tened;  with  this  precaution,  never  to  apply  a  new  waflt 
till  the  former  is  fufficiently  dried. 

This  done,  the  lights  and  rifings  are  given  by  rub¬ 
bing  off  tbe  colour  in  the  refpe&ive  places  with  a 
wooden  point,  or  the  handle  of  the  pencil. 

As  to  the  other  colours  above-mentioned,  they  are 
ufed  with  gum-water,  much  as  in  painting  in  miniature; 
taking  care  to  apply  them  lightly,  for  fear  of  effacing 
the  outlines  of  the  defign  ;  or  even,  for  the  greater  Se¬ 
curity,  to  apply  them  on  the  other  fide ;  efpecially  ycl- 
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Glafs,  Tow,  which  5s  very  pernicious  to  the  other  colours,  by 
Glsfton-  blending  therewith.  And  here  too,  as  in  pieces  of 
bt1fy-  black  and  white,  particular  regard  mult  always  be  had 
not  to  lay  colour  on  colour,  or  lay  on  a  new  lay,  till 
fuch  time  as  the  former  are  well  dried. 

It  may  be  added,  that  the  yellow  is  the  only  colour 
that  penetrates  through  the  glafs,  and  incorporates 
therewith  by  the  fire;  the  reft,  and  particularly  the 
blue,  which  is  very  difficult  to  ufe,  remaining  on  the 
furface,  or  at  leaft  entering  very  little.  When  the 
painting  of  all  the  pieces  is  finished,  they  are  carried  to 
the  furnace,  or  oven,  to  anneal,  or  bake  the  colours. 

The  furnace  here  ufed  is  fmall,  built  of  brick, 
from  18  to  30  inches  fquare.  At  fix  inches  from  the 
bottom  is  an  aperture  to  put  in  the  fuel,  and  main¬ 
tain  the  fire.  Over  this  aperture  is  a  grate,  made  of 
three  fquare  bars  of  iron,  which  traverfe  the  furnace, 
and  divide  it  into  two  parts.  Two  inches  above  this 
partition,  is  another  little  aperture,  through  which 
they  take  out  pieces  to  examine  how  the  codiion  goes 
forward.  On  the  grate  is  placed  a  fquare  earthen 
pan,  fix  or  feven  inches  deep,  and  five  or  fix  inches 
lefs  every  way  than  the  perimeter  of  the  furnace. 
On  the  one  fide  hereof  is  a  little  aperture,  through 
which  to-  make  trials,  placed  diredtly  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  furnaces  deftined  for  the  fame  end.  In  this  pan 
nre  the  pieces  of  glafs  to  be  placed,  in  the  following 
manner:  Firft,  the  bottom  of  the  pan  is  covered  with 
three  ftrata,  or  layers,  of  quicklime  pulverifed;  thofe 
11  rata  being  feparated  by  two  others  of  old  broken 
glafs,  the  aefign  whereof  is  to  fecure  the  painted  glafs 
from  the  too  intenfe  heat  of  the  fire.  This  done,  the 
glaftes  are  laid  horizontally  on  the  laft  or  uppevmoft 
layer  of  lime. 

The  firft  row  of  glafs  they  cover  over  with  a  layer 
of  the  fame  powder,  an  inch  deep;  and  over  this  they 
lay  another  range  of  glaftes,  and  thus  alternately  till 
the  pan  is  quite  full;  taking  care  that  the  whole  heap 
always  end  with  a  layer  of  the  lime-powder. 

The  pan  being  thus  prepared,  they  cover  up  the 
furnace  with  tiles,  on  a  fquare  table  of  earthen  ware, 
clofely  luted  all  round ;  only  leaving  five  little  aper¬ 
tures,  one  at  each  corner,  and  another  in  the  middle, 
to  ferve  as  chimneys.  Things  thus  difpofed,  there  re¬ 
mains  nothing  but  to  give  the  fire  to  the  work.  The 
fire  for  the  firft  two  hours  muft  be  very  moderate,  and 
muft  be  increafed  in  proportion  as  the  codlion  advances, 
for  the  fpace  of  ten  or  twelve  hours;  in  which  time 
it  is  ufually  compleated.  At  laft  the  fire,  which  at 
firft  was  charcoal,  is  to  be  of  dry  wood,  fo  that  the 
flame  covers  the  whole  pan,  and  even  iffues  out  at  the 
chimneys. 

During  the  laft  hours,  they  make  effays,  from  time 
to  time,  by  taking  out  pieces  laid  for  the  purpofe 
through  the  little  aperture  of  the  furnace  and  pan, 
to  fee  whether  the  yellow  be  perfect,  and  the  other 
colonrs  in  good  order.  When  the  annealing  is  thought 
fufficient,  they  proceed  with  great  hafte  to  extinguilh 
the  fire,  which  otherwife  would  foon  burn  the  colours, 
and  break  the  glaftes. 

Glass  of  Antimony.  See  Chemistry,  n°  454. 

Glass  of  Lead.  See  Glazing. 

GLASTONBURY,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in 
England;  feated  in  W.  Lon.  2.46.  N.  Lat.  51.  15. 
—  It  is  noted  for  a  famous  abbey,  fome  magnificent 


ruins  of  which  are  ftill  remaining  ;  but  they  are  every  Glafton- 
day  diminifliing  for  the  fake  of  the  (tones.  However,  b“ry 
the  curious  ft ru dure  called  the  Abbot's  kitchen  is  ftill 

pretty  entire,  and  is  of  a  very  unufual  contrivance.  - — 

The  monks  pretend  that  it  was  the  refidence  of  Jofeph 
of  Arimathea,  and  of  St  Patrick;  but  for  this  affer- 
tion  they  produce  no  good  authority.  The  king  of 
the  Weft  Saxons  credted  a  church  here,  which  he  and 
the  fueceeding  kings  enriched  to  fuch  a  degree,  that 
the  abbot  lived  like  a  prince,  had  the  title  of  lord ,  and 
fat  among  the  barons  in  parliament;  and  no  perfon, 
not  even  a  biffiop  or  prince,  durft  fet  foot  on  the  ifle 
of  Avalon,  in  which  the  abbey  (lands,  without  his 
leave.  The  revenue  of  the  abbey  was  above  40,000  1. 
per  ann.  befides  feven  parks  well  (locked  with  deer. 

The  laft  abbot,  (Richard  Whiting,)  who  had  100 
monks,  and  300  domeftics,  was  hanged  in  his  pontifi¬ 
cals,  with  two  of  his  monks,  on  the  Tor,  a  high  hill 
in  the  neighbourhood,  for  refufing  to  take  the  oath  of 
fupremacy  to  Henry  VIII.  and  furrender  his  abbey 
when  required.  Edgar  and  many  other  Saxon  kings 
were  buried  here;  and,  as  fome  will  have  it,  Arthur 

the  Britiffi  king. - The  (lory  of  the  Glaftonbnry 

thorn,  and  of  its  budding  always  upon  Chriftmas-day, 
is  well  known:  however,  that  circuniftance  is  falfe  ; 
though,  if  the  winter  is  mild,  it  always  buds  about 
the  latter  end  of  December,  but  later  if.  the  weather  is 
fevere. 

GLATZ,  a  handfome  and  ftrong  town  of  Bohemia, 
and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Neifte;  and*  has  ftrong  fortifications, 
with  a  caftle  built  upon  a  mountain.  The  county 
was  ceded  to  the  king  of  Pruffia  by  the  queen  of 
Hungary  in  1742;  and  is  about  45  miles  in  length, 
and  25  in  breadth.  It  has  mines  of  pit-coal,  filver, 
and  iron  ;  good  quarries,  plenty  of  cattle,  and  fine 
fprings  of  mineral  water.  The  town  is  fituated  in  E. 

Lon.  15.  16.  N.  Lat.  50.  25. 

GLAUBER  (John  Rhodolphus),  a  celebrated 
German  chemift,  who  flouriflied  about  the  year  1646. 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  different  treatifes  on 
chemiftry,  fome  of  which  have  been  tranflated  into 
Latin  and  French.  All  his  works  have  been  collected 
into  oue  volume,  entitled,  Glauberus  conccntratus , 
which  has  been  tranflated  into  Englifh,  and  was 
printed  at  London,  in  folio,  in  1689. 

Glauber’/  Salt.  See  Chemistry,  n°  124. 

GLAUCUS,  a  marine  god,  or  duty  of  the  fea. 

There  are  a  great  many  fabulous  account,  of  this  di¬ 
vinity:  but  the  poetical  hiftory  of  him  is,  that,  be¬ 
fore  his  deification,  he  was  a  fifherman  of  the  town  of 
Antliedon,  who,  having  one  day  taken  a  confiderable 
number  of  fifties,  which  he  laid  upon  the  bank,  011  a 
fudden  perceived,  that  thefe  fifties,  having  touched  a 
kind  of  herb  that  grew  011  the  (hore,  received  new 
ftrength,  and  leaped  again  into  the  fea  :  upon 
the  fight  of  which  extraordinary  accident,  he  was 
tempted  to  tafte  of  the  herb  himfelf,  and  prefently 
leaped  into  the  fea  after  them,  where  he  was  meta- 
morphofed  into  a  Triton,  and  became  one  of  the  fea- 
gods. 

GLAUCOMA,  or  Glaucosis,  from  y*avxoS,  a 
Jky-blue  colour.  Mr  Sharp,  in  his  Operations  of 
Surgery,  p.  158 — 163,  fays,  that  the  glaucoma  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  is  the  fuffujto  of  the  Latins,  and  the 
cataraft % 
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Glaucus  cataratt  of  the  prefent  times.  See  (Index  fubjoined  to) 
I!  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Mr  St  Yves  fays,  it  is  a  ca- 
*  azlllS’  farad  accompanied  with  a  gutta  feretia;  according  to 
which  nothing  need  be  added, except  that,  in  fuch  a  cafe, 
the  operation  and  all  other  means  are  nfelefs,  except 
to  eafe  pain,  and  to  mend  the  figure  of  the  eye. 

GLAUCUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Squalus. 

GLAZIER,  an  artificer  who  works  in  glafs. — 
The  principal  part  of  a  glazier’s  bufinefs  confifts  in 
fitting  panes  of  glafs  to,  the  fafhes  and  window- 
frames  of  houfes,  pidures,  &c.  and  iu  cleaning  the 
fame. 

GLAZING,  the  crufting  over  earthen  ware  by  a 
vitreous  fubftance,  the  balls  of  which  is  lead. 

For  making  a  pure  glafs  of  lead,  the  following  re¬ 
ceipt  will  be  found  to  anfwer:  Put  a  large  quantity 
of  lead  into  a  potter’s  kiln,  and  keep  it  in  a  ftate  of 
fufion  with  a  moderate  fire,  till  it  is  calciued  to  a 
grey  loofe  powder ;  then  fpread  it  in  the  kiln,  and 
give  it  a  greater  heat,  continually  Hit  ring  it  to  keep 
it  from  running  into  lumps.  Continue  this  for  feveral 
hours,  till  the  powder  becomes  of  a  fair  yellow;  then 
take  it  out  and  lift  it  fine.  This  is  called  calcined 
lead.  — Take  of  this  calcined  lead,  15  pounds;  and 
cryftalline  or  other  fritt,  12  pounds:  mix  thefe  as 
well  as  pofiible  together  ;  put  them  into  a  pot,  and 
fet  them  in  a  furnace  for  10  hours;  then  call  the 
whole,  which  will  now  be  perfedly  melted,  into  wa¬ 
ter  ;  feparate  the  loofe  lead  from  it,  and  return  the 
metal  into  it;  and  after  Handing  in  fufion  1 2 hours 
more,  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

The  workers  of  common  earthen  ware,  however, 
are  not  at  the  trouble  of  thus  previoufly  making  a 
pure  glafs  of  lead.  Their  ufual  compofition  for  gla¬ 
zing  their  ware  is  formed  of  fand,  wood-alhes,  le3d- 
afhes,  and  fait.  The  ware,  after  being  turned  on  the 
wheel,  and  dried  in  the  open  air,  is  covered  over  with 
this  compofition  by  means  of  a  brulh  ;  and  when  fet 
in  the  furnace  the  violent  heat  foon  reduces  it  to  a 
perfed  glafs,  covering  the  whole  internal  and  exter¬ 
nal  furface  of  the  veffel. 

The  various  colours  for  glazing  are  the  fame  with 
thofe  for  tinging  glafs,  which  we  have  already  de- 
feribed.  A  black  colour  is  given  with  manganefe  or 
iron.  The  proportions,  however,  are  not  exadly  af- 
certained,  nor  are  there  any  receipts  publilhed  con¬ 
cerning  thefe  things  on  which  we  can  much  depend. 
In  the  Philofopbical  Tranfadions  we  have  the  follpw- 
ing  receipt  for  a  fine  gold-coloured  glazing,  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  Royal  Society  by  Mr  Heinfius  of  Pe- 
terfburg.  Take  of  litharge  three  parts,  of  fand  or 
calcined  flint  one  part  ;  mix  thefe  very  well  together, 
then  run  them  into  a  yellow  glafs  with  a  ftrong  fire. 
Pound  this  glafs,  and  moiften  it  when  in  fubtile  powder 
with  a  well-faturated  folution  of  filver,  which  make  into 
a  pafte.  Put  this  pafte  into  a  crucible,  and  cover  it. 
Give  at  firft  a  gentle  degree  of  fire,  then  increafe  and 
continue  it  till  you  have  a  perfed  glafs  which  will  be 
green.  Pound  this  glafs  again,  and  reduce  it  to  a 
fiue  powder:  moiften  this  powder  with  fome  beer,  fo 
that  by  means  of  an  hair-pencil  you  may  apply  it  upon 
the  veffels.  Thofe  that  are  painted  or  covered  over 
with  this  glazing  muft  be  firft  well  heated,  then  put 
under  a  muffle;  and  as  foon  as  the  glafs  runs  you  muft 
fmoke  them,  and  take  out  the  veffels.  This  prepa¬ 


ration  owes  its  colour  to  the  filver  in  it;  the  precipi-  Glazing, 
tates  of  which,  fpread  upon  a  glafs  plate,  have  the  Gleaning. 
property  of  ftaining  it  yellow  by  ignition,  without 
fufion.  When  lifed  in  glazing  veffels,  however,  they 
muft  be  held  over  the  fmoke  of  burning  vegetables, 
in  order  to  call  forth  the  beautiful  colour. 

A  red  or  green  tinge  may  be  given  to  glazings  by 
means  of  copper.  The  red  colour  appears  firft  ;  but 
by  a  continuation  of  the  fire,  it  is  changed  into  a 
green.  The  fir.eft  red  colour,  however,  that  can  be 
given  to  glazings,  is  that  prepared  from  the  folution 
of  gold  in  a<]ua  regia,  as  mentioned  under  the  article 
Glass. — The  fineft  blue  is  always  given  by  means  of 
zaffre  or  fmalt.  A  purplilh  colour,  as  we(l  as  a  brown 
or  black,  mayalfo  be  given  by  mangauefe  ;  but  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  materials  for  red  and  blue  will  undoubtedly 
produce  the  fineft  colour.  The  colouring  materials 
for  glazings,  therefore,  in  fhort  are  the  following. 

Rod — Gold  or  copper. 

Yellow— -Silver,  iron. 

Green  — Copper. 

Blue — Zaffre  or  fmalt. 

Black — Manganefe. 

White — Calx  of  tin. 

Each  of  thefe  materials  mixed  up  in  a  proper  quanti¬ 
ty  with  any  compofition  that  readily  vitrifies,  will  form 
a  glazing  of  the  defired  colour  upon  any  kind  of  ear¬ 
then  ware.  The  proportions  in  which  they  are  to  be 
ufed  may  eafily  be  determined  by  a  few  trials.— Stone 
ware  is  glazed  by  another  method,  viz.  the  vitrifica¬ 
tion  of  a  fmall  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the  ware  itfelf, 
by  the  fumes  of  fait  thrown  into  the  furnace  when  the 
veffels  are  interfely  heated.  See  Stone  Ware.— The 
application  of  different  colours  to  it,  however,  is  equally 
eafy  with  the  former. 

The  Romans  had  a  method  of  glazing  their  earthen 
veffels,  which  in  many  refpeds  appears  to  have  been 
fnperior  to  ours.  The  common  brown  glazing  eafily 
fcaie*  off,  cracks,  and  in  a  fhort  time  becomes  dif- 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  Befides,  it  is  very  eafily  de- 
ftroyed  by  acids  ;  nor  can  veffels  glazed  in  this  man¬ 
ner  be  even  employed  to  hold  water,  without  part  of 
it  oozing  through  their  pores.  Lead  is  alfo  very  de- 
ftrudive  to  the  human  body  ;  and  if  acids  are  unwa¬ 
rily  put  into  veffels  glazed  with  lead,  the  liquors  will 
receive  a  very  dangerous  impregnation  from  the  me¬ 
tal.  The  Roman  glazing,  which  is  yet  to  be  feen 
upon  urns  dug  up  in  feveral  places,  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  fome  kind  of  varnilh  ;  and  Pliny  gives 
us  a  hint  that  it  was  made  of  bitumen.  He  tells  U3 
that  it  never  loft  its  beauty,  and  that  at  length  it  be¬ 
came  cuftomary  to  glaze  over  ftatues  in  this  manner. 

As  this  varnilh  funk  deep  into  the  fubftance  of  the 
ware,  it  was  not  fubjed  to  thofe  cracks  and  flaws  which 
disfigure  our  veffels  ;  and  as  it  was  not  liable  to  be 
corroded  by  acids,  it  could  not  be  liable  to  any  of 
the  accidents  which  may  enfue  from  the  ufe  of  vefftls 
glazed  with  lead. 

GLEANING,  the  ad  of  gathering  or  picking  up 
the  ears  of  corn  left  behind  after  the  field  has  been 
reaped  and  the  crop  carried  home.  By  the  cuftoms 
of  fome  countries,  paiticularly  thofe  of  Melun  and 
Eftampes,  all  farmers  and  others  are  forbid,  either  by 
themfelves  or  fervants,  to  put  any  cattle  into  the  fields, 

©r  prevent  the  gleaning  in  any  manner  whatever  for 
19  C  2  the 
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Glebe  the  fpace  of  24  hours  after  the  carrying  off  the  corn, 

II  under  penalty  of  confifcation. 

-  1  on*  GLEBE,  among  miners,  fignifies  a  piece  of  earth 
in  which  is  contained  fome  mineral  ore. 

Glebe,  in  law,  the  land  belonging  to  a  parifh- 
church  befides  the  tithes. 

GLECHOMA,  Ground-ivy;  a  genus  of  the  an- 
giofpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies ;  the  moll;  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  hederacea,  or  common  ground-ivy, 
which  is  fo  well  known  that  it  requires  no  defcription. 
Many  virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  this  plant, 
which  it  is  now  found  not  to  be  poffeffed  of.  Some, 
however,  it  has.  The  leaves  are  thrown  into  the  vat 
with  ale  to  clarify  it  and  give  it  a  flavour.  Ale  thus 
prepared  is  often  drank  as  an  antifcprbutic.  The  ex- 
preffed  juice  mixed  with  a  little  wine,  and  applied 
morning  and  evening,  deftroys  the  white  fpecks  upon 
horfes  eyes.  The  plants  that  grow  near  it  do  not 
flourilh.  It  is  faid  to  be  hurtful  to  horfes  if  they  eat 
much  of  it.  Sheep  eat  it,  horfes  are  not  fond  of  it ; 
cows,  goats,  and  fwine,  refufe  it. 

GLEDITSIA,  triple-thorned  Acacia  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  dioecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygatnia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  which  rifes 
■with  an  upright  trunk  30  or  40  feet  high,  branching 
out  regularly  with  many  long  triple  thorns,  andclofely 
garnilhed  with  doubly  pinnated  leaves,  each  leaf  con- 
lifting  often  of  near  200  fmaller  leaves  or  foliola.  The 
flowers  are  amentaceous,  and  of  a  greenifh  colour  pro¬ 
ceeding  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  and  fucceeded 
by  broad  feed- pods  near  a  foot  and  an  half  long. — 
This  plant  is  a  native  of  South  America,  but  will 
thrive  in  this  country  in  any  fituation.  They  are  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  are  annually  procured  from 
America  by  the  feedfmen. 

GLEET,  in  medicine,  the  flux  of  a  thin  limpid 
humour  from  the  urethra.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

GLICAS,  or  Glycas,  (Michael),  a  Greek  hifto- 
rian  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  lived  in 
Sicily,  and  wrote  Annals  of  what  paffed  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  Comnenus, 
in  1 1 1  8.  Leunclavius  added  to  it  a  fifth  part,  which 
carries  it  down  to  the  taking"of  Conftantinople.  Gli- 
cas  was  alfo  the  author  of  feveral  ufeful  and  curious 
letters. 

GLENOIDES,  the  name  of  two  cavities,  or  fmall 
deprefiions,  in  the  inferior  part  of  the  firft  vertebra  of 
the  neck. 

GLIRES,  the  name  of  Linnaeus’s  fourth  order  of 
mammalia.  See  Zoology. 

GLIS,  in  zoology.  See  Sciurus. 

GLISSON  (Francis),  a  learned  Englilh  phyfician 
in  the  17th  century,  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and 
was  made  regius  profeffor  of  that  univerfity.  In  1634, 
he  was  admitted  a  feliow  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
in  London.  During  the  civil  wars,  he  praftifed  phy- 
fic  at  Colchefter,  and  afterwards  fettled  in  London.  He 
greatly  improved  phyfic  by  his  anatomical  diffe&ions 
and  obfervations,  and  made  feveral  new  difcoveries  of 
lingular  ufe  towards  eftablifliing  a  rational  pra&ice. 
He  wrote,  1.  De  rachitide,  &c.  2.  De  lymphaduflis 

nuper  repertis ;  with  the  Auatomica  prolegometia,  is 
Anatomia  hepatis.  3-  De  natura  fubjianiia  energe - 


tica ;  feu  de  via  vitx  nature,  ejufque  tribus  primis  fa-  Glitter, 
cultatibus ,  &c.  quarto.  4.  Tra  flatus  de  veutriculo  is  Globe‘ 
intejiinis ,  &c.  The  world  is  obliged  to  him  for  the 
capfula  communis,  or  vagina  portce. 

GLISTER,  in  furgery.  See  Clyster. 

GLOBE,  in  geometry,  a  round  or  fpherical  body, 
more  ufually  called  a  fphere.  See  Sphere. 

Globe,  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  an  artificial 
fphere  of  metal,  plafter,  paper,  or  other  matter  ;  on 
whofe  convex  furface  is  drawn  a  map,  or  reprefenta- 
tion,  either  of  the  earth,  or  heavens,  with  the  feveral 
circles  conceived  thereon.  See  Geography. 

Globes  are  of  two  kinds,  terrejlrial  and  celejiial ; 
each  of  very  confiderable  ufe,  the  one  in  aftronomy, 
and  the  other  in  geography  :  to  perform  many  of  the 
operations  thereof,  in  an  eafy,  fenfible  manner,  fo  as 
to  be  conceived  without  any  knowledge  of  the  mathe¬ 
matical  grounds  of  thofe  arts. 

The  fundamental  parts,  common  to  both  globes, 
are  an  axis,  reprefenting  that  of  the  world;  and  a 
fpherical  Ihell,  or  .cover,  which  makes  the  body  of 
the  globe,  on  whofe  external  furface  the  reprefentatiori 
is  drawn.  See  Axis,  Pole,  &c. 

Globes,  we  have  obferved,  are  made  of  divers  ma¬ 
terials,  viz.  filvcr,  brafs,  paper,  plafter,  &c.  Thofe 
commonly  ufed,  are  of  plafter,  and  paper:  The  con - 
ftruftion  whereof  is  as  follows : 

Confruflion  of  Globes. — A  wooden  axis  is  pro¬ 
vided,  fomewhat  lefs  than  the  intended  diameter  of  the 
globe ;  and  into  the  extremes  hereof  two  iron  wires 
are  driven,  for  poles :  this  axis  is  to  be  the  beam,  or 
bafis  of  the  whole  ftrutlure. 

On  the  axis  are  applied  two  fpherical,  or  rather 
hemifpherical  caps,  formed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  mould 
or  block.-— Thefe  caps  confift  of  pafteboard,  or  paper, 
laid  one  lay  after  another,  on  the  mould,  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  a  crown-piece  ;  after  which,  having  flood  to 
dry  and  embody,  making  an  incifion  along  the 
middle,  the  two  caps  thus  parted  are  flipped  off  the 
mould. 

They  remain  now  to  be  applied  on  the  poles  of  the 
axis,  as  before  they  were  on  thofe  of  the  mould  :  and 
to  fix  them  in  their  new  place,  the  two  edges  are  fewed 
together  with  pack-thread,  &c. 

The  rudiments  of  the  globe  thus  laid,  they  proceed 
to  ftrengthen  and  make  it  fmooth  and  regular.  In 
order  to  this,  the  two  poles  are  hafped  in  a  metalline 
femicircle,  of  thefize  intended  ;  and  a  kind  of  plafter, 
made  of  whiting,  water,  and  glue,  heated,  melted,  and 
incorporated  together,  is  daubed  all  over  the  paper- 
furface.  In  proportion  as  the  plafter  is  applied,  the 
ball  is  turned  round  in  the  femicircle,  the  edge  where¬ 
of  pares  off  whatever  is  fuperfluous  and  beyond  the 
due  dimenfion,  leaving  the  reft  adhering  in  places 
that  are  ihort  of  it.  After  fuch  application  of  plafter, 
the  ball  Hands  to  dry;  which  done,  it  is  put  again  in 
the  femicircle,  and  frelh  matter  applied :  thus  they 
continue  alternately  to  apply  the  compofition,  and 
dry  it,  till  fuch  time  as  the  ball  every  where  accurate¬ 
ly  touches  the  femicircle  ;  in  which  ftate  it  is  perfe&ly 
fmooth,  regular,  firm,  &c. 

The  ball  thus  finilhed,  it  remains  tc  pafte  the  map 
or  defcription  thereon  :  in  order  to  this,  the  map  is 
projected  in  feveral  gores,  or  guffets ;  all  which  join 
accurately  on  the  fpherical  furface,  and  cover  the 
whole 
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fclobularia  whole  ball.  To  dircft  the  application  of  tjrefe  gores, 
II  lines  are  drawn  by  a  femicircle  on  the  furface  of  the 
iplocefter.  dividing  into  a  number  of  equal  parts  corre- 

fponding  to  thofc  of  the  gores,  and  fubdividiug  thofe 
again  anfwerably  to  the  lines  and  divilions  of  the  gores. 

The  papers  thus  palled  on,  there  remains  nothing 
but  to  colour  and  illuminate  the  globe ;  and  to  var- 
;  nilh  it,  the  better  to  refill  dull,  moifture,  &c. — The 

globe  itfelf  thus  finilhed,  they  hang  it  in  a  brats  me¬ 
ridian,  with  an  hour-circle,  and  a  quadrant  of  alti¬ 
tude  ;  and  thus  fit  it  into  a  wooden  horizon. 

For  the  ufes,  isc.  of  the  globes,  fee  Geography, 
n°  33.  35,  &c.  Astronomy,  n°  168,  320.  and  Plate 
XLVIII.  fig.  2. 

GLOBULARIA,  Globular  blue  daisy  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  but  only  one  is 
commonly  to  be  met  with  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the 
vulgaris,  or  common  bine  daify.  It  hath  broad  thick 
radical  leaves,  three  parted  at  the  ends,  upright  (talks 
from  about  fix  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high,  garni (hed 
with  fpeared-fhaped  leaves,  and  the  top  crowned  by  a 
globular  head  of  fine  blue  flowers  compofed  of  many 
florets  in  one  cup.  It  flowers  in  June,  and  makes  a 
good  appearance  ;  but  thrives  bed  in  a  moilt  Ihady  fi¬ 
xation.  It  is  propagated  by  parting  the  roots  in 
September.  » 

GLOBULE,  a  diminutive  of  globe,  frequently 
ufed  by  phyficians  in  fpeaking  of  the  red  particles  of 
the  blood.  See  Blood. 

GLOCESTER,  the  capital  of  Glocefterfliire  in 
England.  It  is  an  ancient  city,  and  by  Antoninus  is  cal¬ 
led  Clevum ,  or  Glevum ,  which  Cambden  thinks  was 
formed  from  the  Britifh  Caer-Glowe,  fignifying  a  fair 
city.  It  was  built  by  the  Romans  to  curb  the  Silures  ; 
and  a  colony  was  placed  there,  called  Colonia  Glevum. 
It  (lands  upon  the  bank  of  the  Severn  ;  and,  except  on 
the  fide  next  the  river,  is  furrounded  by  a  wall.  To¬ 
wards  the  fouth  there  was  anciently  a  caftle  built  in  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  the  remains  of  which 
is  now  the  common  gaol  for  debtors  and  felons.  Ceau- 
lin,  king  of  the  Weft  Saxons,  firft  took  it  from  the 
Britons  in  570;  but  it  afterwards  became  fubjeft  to 
the  Mercians.  The  prefent  cathedral  was  ere&ed  by 
Aldred,  archbifhop  of  York,  and  bifhop  of  Worcef- 
ter,  after  the  conqueft,  but  hath  been  greatly  impro¬ 
ved  and  adorned  fince.  In  the  fouth  ifle  Edward  II. 
lies  intered  in  an  alabafter  tomb ;  and  not  far  from 
him,  in  the  middle  of  the  choir,  Robert  Curt-hofe, 
eldeft  fon  of  William  the  Conqueror.  This  city  fuf- 
fered  much  in  the  barons  wars,  was  plundered  by  Ed¬ 
ward  the  fon  of  Henry  III.  and  not  long  after  al- 
moft  entirely  deftroyed  by  an  accidental  fire.  King 
John  made  it  a  borough  ;  and  Henry  III.  who  was 
crowned  here, --a  corporation.  Richard  'III.  made  it  a 
county  of  itfelf,  adding  two  hundreds  to  it,  and  gave 
it  his  fword  and  cap  of  maintenance.  It  had  once  ele¬ 
ven  parifh-churches  ;  but  five  of  them  were  demolifhed 
when  it  was  befieged  by  Charles  I.  againft  whom  it  had 
(hut  its  gates.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  its  walls 
were  pulled  down,  and  two  hundreds  taken  from  its 
county  by  ad  of  parliament.  It  was  ereded  into  an 
epifcopal  fee  by  Henry  VIII.  on  the  fuppreffion  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Peter,  with  a  dean  and  fix  prebends.  A- 


bcut  the  time  of  the  conqueft,  its  chief  bufinefs  Lems  GI-reftei 
to  have  been  forging  of  iron;  for  in  Doomfday  book  i5lire- 
it  is  faid,  that  the  only  tribute  required  of  it  was  fo 
many  icres,  or  bars  of  iron.  At  prefent  it  has  ten  in¬ 
corporated  companies,  a  ftone-bridge  over  the  river, 
with  a  key  and  wharf;  but  though  it  is  well  fixa¬ 
ted  for  trade,  yet  its  traffic  is  not  confiderable,  having 
been  much  impaired  by  the  neighbourhood  of  Briilol. 

One  of  its  chief  manufadures  now  is  pin-making.  Se¬ 
veral  parliaments  were  anciently  held  here,  particular¬ 
ly  by  Richard  II.  and  III. ;  and  in  the  town  are  many 
croffes  and  ftatues  of  the  kings  of  England.  By  a 
charter  from  Charles  II.  it  is  governed  by  a  fteward, 
mayor,  recorder,  twelve  aldermen,  a  town-clerk,  two 
fheriffs  chofen  yearly  out  of  twenty-fix  common-coun¬ 
cil  men,  a  fword  bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace. 
Cambden  fays,  the  lloman-way,  that  extends  from  St 
David’s  in  Wales  to  Southampton,  paffes  through 
this  city.  It  gives  title  of  duke  to  the  fecond  brother 
of  his  prefent  majefty  George  III. 

GLOCESTERSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Monmouthfhire  and  Here¬ 
ford  (hire,  on  the  north  by  Worcefterfliire,  on  the  eaft 
by  Oxfordfhire  and  Warwickfhire,  and  on  the  fouth 
by  Wiltfliire  and  part  of  Somerfetfhire.  It  is  fixty 
miles  in  length,  twenty-fix  in  breadth,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  fixty  in  circumference  ;  containing  eight  hun¬ 
dred  tboufand  acres,  twenty-nine  hundreds,  one  city, 
twenty-five  market-towns  ;  and  fends  eight  members 
to  parliament,  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for  the  city 
of  Glocefter,  two  for  Cirencefter,  and  two  forTewkf- 
bury.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe  that  takes  its  name  from 
the  capital,  and  in  the  Oxford  circuit.  The  air  of 
the  county  is  very  wholefome,  but  the  face  of  it  is 
very  different  in  different  parts  :  for  the  eaftern  part 
is  hilly,  and  is  called  Cottefwold ;  the  weftern  woody, 
and  called  the  Forejl  of  Dean  ;  and  the  reft  is  a  fruit¬ 
ful  valley,  through  which  runs  the  river  Severn.  This 
river  is  in  fome  places  between  two  and  three  miles 
broad;  and  its  courfe  through  the  country,  including 
its  windings,  is  not  lefs  than  feventy  miles.  The  tide 
of  flood,  called  the  Boar ,  rifes  very  high,  and  is  very 
impetuous.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  greateft  tides 
are  one  year  at  the  full-moon,  and  the  other  at  the 
new ;  one  year  the  night-tides,  and  the  next  the  day. 

This  river  affords  a  noble  conveyance  for  goods  and 
merchandife  of  all  forts,  to  and  from  the  county  ; 
but  it  is  watered  by  feveral  others,  as  the  Wye,  the 
Avon,  the  Ifis,  the  Leden,  the  Frome,  the  Strond, 
and  Windrufh,  befides  lefier  dreams,  all  abounding 
with  fi(h,  the  Severn  in  particular  with  falmon,  con¬ 
ger-eels,  and  lampreys.  The  foil  is  in  general  very 
fertile,  though  pretty  much  diverfified,  yielding  plen¬ 
ty  of  corn,  pafture,  fruit,  and  wood.  In  the  hilly 
part  of  the  county,  or  Cottefwold,  the  air  is  (harper 
than  in  the  lowlands ;  and  the  foil,  though  not  fo  fit 
for  grain,  produces  excellent  paftme  for  flicep  ;  fo  that 
of  the  four  hundred  thoufand  that  are  computed  to  be 
kept  in  the  county,  the  greater  part  are  fed  here.  Of 
thefe  (heep  the  wool  is  exceeding  fine ;  and  hence  it  it 
that  this  (hire  is  fo  eminent  for  its  manufadlurc  of 
cloth,  of  which  fifty  thoufand  pieces  are  faid  to  have 
been  made  yearly,  before  the  pra&ice  of  clandeftinely 
exporting  Englilh  wool  became  fo  common.  In  the 

vale> 
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Glocifter-  vale,  or  lower  part  of  the  county,  through  which  the 
fliiiv  Severn  pafl'es,  the  air  and  foil  are  very  different  from 
Gloriofa  thofe  of  the  Cottefwold :  for  the  former  is  much  warmer, 

_ L  and  the  latter  richer,  yielding  the  moft  luxuriant  paftures; 

in  confequence  of  which,  numerous  herds  of  bl»ck  cat¬ 
tle  are  kept,  and  great  quantities  of  that  excellent 
cheefe,  for  which  it  is  fo  much  celebrated,  made  in  it. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  county,  called  the  Foreft 
of  Dean ,  was  formerly  almofl  entirely  over-run  with 
wood,  and  extended  twenty  milts  in  length,  and 
ten  in  breadth,  ft  was  then  a  neft  of  robbers,  efpe- 
cially  towards  the  Severn  ;  but  now  it  contains  many 
towns  and  villages,  confiding  chiefly  of  miners,  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  coal-pits,  or  in  digging  for  or  forging 
iron  ore,  with  both  which  the  foreft  abounds.  Tliefe 
miners  have  their  particular  laws,  cuftoins,  courts, 
and  judges  ;  and  the  king,  as  in  all  royal  forefts,  li3s 
a  fwain-mote,  for  the  prefervation  of  the  vert  and  ve- 
nifon.  Tin’s  foreft  was  anciently,  and  is  flill  noted 
for  its  oaks,  which  thrive  here  fiirprifingly  ;  but  as 
there  is  a  prodigious  confumption  of  wood  in  the  for¬ 
ges,  it  is  continually  dwindling  way.  There  were  fo 
many  religious  houfes  in  the  county  before  the  refor¬ 
mation,  that  it  gave  occafion  to  the  proverb,  “  As 
Jure  as  God  is  in  Glocefterftiire.’’ 

GLOGAW,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germaay,  in  Silefia,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the 
fame  name.  It  is  not  very  large,  but  is  well  fortified 
On  the  fide  of  Poland.  It  has  a  handfome  caftle,  with 
a  tower,  in  which  feveral  counfellors  were  condemned 
by  Duke  John,  in  1498,  to  perilh  with  hunger.  Be- 
fides  the  Papifts,  there  are  a  large  number  of  Prote- 
flants  and  Jews.  It  was  taken  by  aHhult,  by  the  king 
of  Prufiia,  in  3741,  and  the  garrifon  made  prifoners. 
After  the  peace  in  1742,  the  king  of  Prufiia  fettled 
the  fupreme  court  of  juftice  here,  it  being,  next  to 
Breflaw,  the  moft  populous  place  in  Silefia.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Oder,  in  E.  Lon.  15.  13.  N.  Lat. 


51.40. 

Glogaw  the  Less,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  du¬ 
chy  of  Opelen,  now  in  poffefiion  of  the  king  of  Pruf- 
fia.  It  is  two  miles  S.  E.  of  Great  Glogaw,  and  for¬ 
ty-five  N.  W.  of  Breflaw.  E.  Lon.  16.  15.  N.  Lat. 
51,  38- 

GLORIA  patri,  among  ecclcfiaftical  writers.  See 
Doxolog  Y. 

GLORIOSA,  superb  lily  ;  a  genus  of  the  mono- 
gynia  order,  btlonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Malabar.  It 
hath  a  thick,  flefhy,  tuberous  root,  fending  forth 
from  its  centre  decimated  round  ftalks  growing  eight 
or  ten  feet  long,  and  garnifhed  with  very  long  narrow 
leaves  running  out  into  a  point,  terminated  by  a  long 
tendril.  From  the  upper  part  of  the  ftalks  proceed 
large  flame -coloured  drooping  flowers,  confiding  of 
fix  widely-fpreading  reflexed  petals.  It  flowers  in 
June  and  July,  and  is  of  admirable  beauty  whence  ;  its 
name  of  Gloriofa,  or  Superb  Lily. — This  plant  being  a 
native  of  a  very  warm  climate,  requires  the  proteftion 
of  a  hot-houfe  in  this  country.  The  flower-ftalks 
ftioot  forth  in  March  or  April ;  which  being  long  and 
trailing,  muft  have  tall  (licks  placed  for  their  fupport. 
The  plants  are  propagated  by  offsets,  which  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  tolerable  plenty,  and  may  be  feparated  any 


time  after  the  ftalks  decay,  or  in  fpring  before  new 
ones  arife. 

GLOSS,  a  comment  on  the  text  of  any  author,  to 
explain  his  fenfe  more  fully  and  at  large,  whether  in 
the  fame  language  or  any  other.  See  the  article 
Commentary.  The  word,  according  to  fome,  comes 
from  the  Greek  “  tongue  ;”  the"  office  of  a gloft 

being  to  explain  the  text,  as  that  of  the  tongue  is  to 
difeover  the  mind. 

Gloss  islikewife  ufed  for  a  literal  tranflation,  or  an 
interpretation  of  an  author  in  another  language  word 
for  word. 

Gloss  is  alfo  ufed  in  matters  of  commerce,  &c.  for 
the  luftre  of  a  filk,  fluff,  or  the  like. 

GLOSSARY,  a  fort  of  dictionary,  explaining 
the  obfeure  and  antiquated  terms  in  fome  old  au¬ 
thor  ;  fuch  are  Du  Cange’s  Latin  and  Greek  Glof- 
faries,  Spelman’s  Gloffary,  and  Kennet’s  Gloffary 
at  the  end  of  his  Parochial  Antiquities. 

GLOSSOPETRA,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of 
extraneous  foflils,  fo  called  from  their  having  been  fup- 
pofed  the  tongues  of  ferpents  turned  into  ftone  ;  thougli 
they  are  really  the  teeth  of  (harks,  and  daily  found  in 
the  mouths  of  thofe  fifties,  where-ever  taken. 

The  feveral  fizes  of  teeth  of  the  fame  fpecies,  and 
the  feveral  different  fpecies  of  (harks,  furnifh  us  with  a 
vaft  Variety  of  thefe  foflil- teeth.  Their  nfual  colours 
are  black,  bluifh,  yellowifh,  or  brown.  In  fliape  they 
are  ufually  fomewhat  approaching  to  triangular;  fome 
are  fimple,  and  others  have  a  fmaller  point  on  each 
fide  the  large  one.  Many  of  the.m  are  quite  ftraight  ; 
but  they  are  frequently  met  with  crooked  and  bent  in 
all  the  different  directions,  fome  inwards,  fome  out¬ 
wards,  and  fome  fideways.  They  are  alfo  of  various 
fizes  ;  the  larger  ones  being  four  or  five  inches  long, 
and  the  fmaller  lefs  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  They 
are  found  with  11s  in  the  ftrata  of  blue  clay,  and  are 
very  plentiful  in  the  day-pits  of  Richmond,  and  fome 
other  places  ;  but  they  are  nowhere  fo  common  as  in 
the  ifland  of  Malta. 

GLOTTIS,  in  anatomy,  the  narrow  flit  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  afpera  arteria,  which  is  covered  by 
the  epiglottis  when  we  hold  our  breath  and  when  we 
fwallow.  The  glottis,  by  its  dilatation  and  contrac¬ 
tion,  modulates  the  voice.  See  Anatomy,  n°  380. 

GLOVE,  a  covering  for  the  hand  and  wrift. 

Gloves,  with  refpeCl  to  commerce,  are  diftinguilhed 
into  leathern-gloves,  (ilk-gloves,  thread-gloves,  cotton- 
gloves,  worfted-gloves,  &c.  Leathern-gloves  are 
made  of  chamois,  kid,  lamb,  doe,  elk,  buff,  &c. 

To  throw  the  glove,  was  a  pradice  or  ceremony 
very  ufual  among  Our  forefathers;  being  the  challenge, 
whereby  another  was  defied  to  finerle  combat.  —  It  is 
(till  retained  at  the  coronation  of  our  kings  ;  when 
the  king’s  champion  cads  his  glove  in  Weftmiiillcr- 
hall.  See  Champion. 

Favyn  fuppofes  the  cuftom  to  have  arofe  from  the 
eaftern  nations,  who  in  all  their  Tales  and  deliveries  of 
lands,  goods,  &c.  ufed  to  give  the  purchafer  their 
glove  by  way  of  livery  or  inveftiture.  To  this  effeft 
he  quotes  Ruth  iv.  7.  where  the  Chaldee  paraphrjfe 
calls  glove,  what  the  common  verfion  renders  by  face. 
He  adds,  that  the  Rabbins  interpret  by  glove,  that 
paffage  in  the  cviiith  Pfalm,  In  Idumaam  extendam 
cukeanienLum 
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Slove  calceamentuvi  meum ,.  “  Over  Edom  will  I  caft  out  my 
I!  fhoe.” — Accordingly,  among  us,  he  who  took  up  the 

w-worm  declared  thereby  his  acceptance  of  the  chal¬ 

lenge  ;  and  as  a  part  of  the  ceremony,  continues  Fa- 
vyn,  took  the  glove  off  his  own  right-hand,  and  call 
it  upon  the  ground,  to  be  taken  up  by  the  challenger. 
This  had  the  force  of  a  mutual  engagement  on  each 
fide,  to  meet  at  the  time  and  place  which  fhould  be 
appointed  by  the  king,  parliament,  or  judges. —The 
fame  author  aflerts,  that  the  cuftom  which  flill  obtains 
of  bleffing  gloves  in  the  coronation  of  the  kings  of 
France,  is  a  remain  of  the  eaftern  practice  of  giving 
poffeffion  with  the  glove,  1.  xvi.  p.  1017,  &c. 

Anciently  it  was  prohibited  the  judges  to  wear 

1  gloves  on  the  bench.  And  at  prefent  in  the  ftables  of 
mod  princes,  it  is  not  fafe  going  in  without  pulling 
off  the  gloves. 

GLOW-worm,  a  fmall  infeA,  remarkable  for  its 
fhining  in  the  dark.  See  CiCindela. 

The  male  and  female  of  this  fpecies  differ  greatly 
from  each  other.  The  male  has  wings,  and  is  a  fmall 
fly  :  the  female  has  no  wings,  but  is  a  large  crawling 
worm. — The  body  of  the  male  is  oblong,  and  fome- 
what  flatted  ;  the  wings  are  fhorter  than  the  body  ; 
the  head  is  broad,  dun,  and  flat;  the  eyes  are  large 
and  black.  This  has  no  light  iffuing  from  it,  and  is 
,  not  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  at  all  akin  to  the  glow¬ 
worm.  The  female  is  what  we  exprefsly  call  by  this 
name.  Thisisaveryflow-pacedanimal, fomewhatrefem- 
bling  a  caterpillar  :  the  head  is  fmall,  flat,  hard,  black, 
and  iharp  towards  the  mouth.  It  has  fhort  antennae, 
and  fix  moderately  long  legs.  The  body  is  flat,  and 
is  compofed  of  twelve  rings,  whereas  the  body  of  the 
male  confilts  only  of  five.  It  is  of  a  dufky  colour, 
with  a  ftreak  of  white  down  the  back.  It  is  often 
feen  in  the  day-time,  but  is  not  known  till  dark  ;  at 
which  time  it  is  eafily  diftinguiftied  by  the  glowing 
light,  or  lambent  flame,  that  is  feen  near  the  tail,  if- 
luiqg  from  the  under  part  of  the  body.  It  is  com¬ 
monly  met  with  under  hedges  ;  and  if  carefully  taken 
up  may  be  kept  alive  many  days  upon  frefh  turfs  of 
grafs,  all  which  time  it  will  continue  to  Aline  in  the 
dark. 

The  light  of  this  little  infeA  is  fo  ftrong,  that  it 
,  will  ftiew  itfelf  through  feveral  fubflances  in  which  the 
creature  may  be  put  up  ;  a  thin  pill-box  eafily  (hews 
it  through,  and  even  though  lined  with  paper  the 
light  is  not  impeded  by  both.  The  creature  is  flng- 
gilh,  and  appears  dead  in  the  day-time  ;  and  its  light 
.is  not  diflinguifhable  even  if  carried  into  a  darkened 
room,  unlefs  the  creature  be  turned  upon  its  back  and 
difturbed,  fo  as  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  then  it  is, 
but  very  faint  :  after  fun-fet  the  light  returns,  and 
with  it  the  life  and  motion  of  the  creature.  The  mo¬ 
tion  and  light  of  this  infeA  indeed  fecm  in  fome  mea- 
fure  to  depend  upon  one  another :  it  never  fliines  but 
when  its  body  is  in  fome  fort  of  motion  ;  and  when  it 
Ihines  mod,  the  body  is  extended  to  one  third  more 
than  its  length  in  the  day-time.  In  the  time  of  bright- 
eft  Alining  it  will  fometimes  of  a  bidden  turn  its  body 
about,  and  the  light  will  not  be  longer  than  the  head 
of  a  pin  ;  and,  on  being  touched,  fhe  will  then  imme¬ 
diately  extend  herfelf,  and  the  light  will  become  as 
large  and  as  bright  as  ever. 

Flying  Glow -Worm,  ( cjcmdela  volans .)  In  the  war¬ 


mer  months  of  the  year,  this  creature  i,  fometimes  Glow-worm 
caught  in  our  houfes  flying  to  the  flame  of  a  candle  ; 
and  examined  in  the  dark  is  found  to  be  luminous  at 
thefe  times,  tho’  perhaps  lefs  or  not  at  all  fo  at  others; 
which  may  be  a  rcafon  of  its  not  being  known  though 
caught  in  the  fields ;  and  to  this  it  may  be  owing, 
that  many  who  have  defcribed  this  creature,  have 
thought  it  not  a  native  of  Britain.  Without  wings,  it  is 
frequently  enough  found  in  form  of  the  common  glow¬ 
worm,  and  then  always  Alines.  Aldrovandus  informs 
us,  that  it  lays  eggs  which  in  a  Aiort  time  hatch  fmall 
worms  ;  and  that  thefe  afterwards  become  flies,  by 
the  fame  fort  of  change  which  happens  to  butterflies 
and  other  fpecies  of  winged  infeAs.  Mouffet,  and 
Thomas  Bartholine,  give  much  the  fame  defeription 
with  Aldrovandus,  but  allow  the  male  only  to  have 
wings.  Julius  Scaliger,  however,  contradiAs  this, 
and  affirms  that  he  has  caught  them  both  winged  in 
the  aft  of  generation  ;  but  this  is  not  acknowledged 
even  by  all  thofe  who  have  quoted  the  abovementioned 
paffage  from  Scaliger.  Mr  Waller,  in  the  philofophi- 
cal  tranfaAions,  confirms  Scaliger’s  account,  having 
obferved  them  in  the  fame  manner  in  the  aCi  of  copu¬ 
lation  both  winged ;  only  with  this  difference,  that 
the  female  was  the  larger  of  the  two,  which  is  the 
cafe  with  many  other  ink  As.  The  male  and  female 
in  this  winged  ftate  both  fhine  in  hot  weather,  and 
their  light  is  fo  vivid  that  it  may  eafily  be  feen  evea 
when  there  is  a  candle  in  the  room.  The  vibration* 
of  this  light  are  irregular,  and  its  colour  greenifli. 

The  luminous  parts  are  two  final!  fpecks  under  the 
tail  at  the  end,  and  the  light  continues  in  thefe  fome 
time  after  the  tail  is  cut  off ;  but  then  gradually  goes 
out.  The  parts  of  infeAs  continue  alive  in  fome  de¬ 
gree  for  a  confiderable  time  after  they  are  feparated 
from  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  probably  the  light  of 
the  tail  of  this  animal  continues  juft  as  long  as  this 
fort  of  life  remains  in  it. 

The  ufe  of  this  light  feems  to  be  to  direA  the  ani¬ 
mal  in  its  courfe,  and  in  the  taking  of  its  prey ;  and 
to  this  purpofe  it  is  admirably  placed.  The  tail  is 
eafily  bent  under <he  belly,  and  then  throws  the  light 
full  upon  any  objeA  about  or  under  the  head  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  and  the  eyes  are  placed,  not  on  the  upper  part, 
but  on  the  under  fide  of  the  head ;  fo  that  they  have 
all  the  advantages  of  it,  while  the  light  in  this  part  is 
not  offenfive  to  the  eyes,  as  it  naturally  would  have 
been  if  carried  before  the  head.  Upon  occafion  the 
infeA  can  cover  this  light,  fo  that  its  enemies  cannot 
take  the  advantage  in  order  to  purfue  it. 

The  infeA  is  of  the  beetle  kind,  of  a  brown  er 
dulky  colour.  It  has  hard  cafe  or  ftiell  wings,  as  the 
other  beetles  have  ;  and,  when  thefe  are  expanded, 
there  appears  a  pair  of  very  large  membranaceous  ones. 

Its  head  is  covered  with  a  fort  of  fhield  or  broad- 
brimmed  hat ;  under  this  hat  are  placed  the  eyes, 
which  are  black  and  large,  and  are,  moveable,  fo  that 
the  creature  can  upon  occafion  thruft  them  forward  to 
the  fule3  of  the  hat  or  covering  of  the  head.  It  has 
two  hairy  antennse  ;  and  its  legs  are  like  thofe  of  the 
common  fly,  hard,  flielly,  and  hairy.  Its  eyes  afford 
an  elegant  objeA  for  the  tnicrofcope,  being  compofed 
of  an  infinite  number  of  lenfes,  like  thofe  of  the  libcllae 
and  other  infeAs. 

GLUKSTADT,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town  of 
Germany, 
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Glue.  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  duchy 
:  of  Holllein,  with  a  (trong  cattle,  and  fubjeft  to  Den¬ 

mark.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Elbe,  near  is  mouth  ; 
E.  Long.  9.  15.  N.  Lat.  52.  53. 

'GLUE,  among  artificers,  a  tenacious  vifcid  matter, 
which  ferves  as  a  cement  to  bind  or  connett  things  to¬ 
gether. 

Glues  are  of  different  kinds,  according  to  the  vari¬ 
ous  ufes  they  are  defigned  for,  as  the  common  glue, 
glove-glue,  and  parchment-glue;  whereof  the  two  laft 
are  more  properly  called  fize. 

The  common  or  ftrong  glue  is  chiefly  ufed  by  car¬ 
penters,  joiners,  cabinet-makers, 

It  is  made  of  the  fkins  of  animals,  as  oxen,  cows, 
calves,  (heep,  fyc. ;  and  the  older  the  creature  is, 
the  better  is  the  glue  made  of  its  hide.  Indeed  whole 
fkins  are  but  rarely  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  but  only 
the  (havings,  parings,  or  fcraps  of  them ;  or  the  feet- 
finews,  &c.  That  made  of  whole  (kins,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  the  bed  ;  as  that  made  of  finews  is  the 
very  word. 

The  Method  of  Making  Glue.  In  making  glue  of 
parings,  they  firft  deep  them  two  of  three  days  in  wa¬ 
ter:  then,  wafhing  them  well  out,  they  boil  them  to 
the  confidence  of  a  thick  jelly  ;  which  they  pafs,  while 
hot,  through  ozier-baikets,  to  feparate  the  impurities 
from  it  ;  and  then  let  it  dand  fome  time,  to  purify  it 
further :  when  all  the  filth  and  ordures  are  fettled  to 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  they  melt  and  boil  it  a  fe- 
cond  time.  They  next  pour  it  into  flat  frames  or 
moulds  ;  whence  it  is  taken  out  pretty  hard  and  folid, 
and  cut  into  fquares  pieces  or  cakes.  They  after¬ 
wards  dry  it  in  the  wind,  in  a  fort  of  coarfe  net ;  and 
at  lad  firing  it,  to  finifh  its  drying. 

The  glue  made  of  finews,  feet,  &c.  is  managed 
after  the  fame  manner;  only  with  this  difference,  that 
they  bone  and  fcour-  the  feet,  and  do  not  lay  them  to 
deep. 

Of  this  commodity  there  is  a  very  great  exporta¬ 
tion  from  England  ;  the  Englilh  glue  being  univer- 
fally  allowed  to  be  the  bed  in  Europe,  partly  from 
the  excellency  of  the  materials,  and  partly  from  the 
(kill  of  the  manufa&urers.  Next  to  this  is  the  Flanders 
glue.  In  both  countries  it  i3  made  by  the  tanners 
from  fragments  of  good  (kins  dried  with  much  care. 
In  Fraqce  it  is  a  feparate  trade :  and  the  glue-makers 
pick  up  their  materials  as  they  can,  from  the  feveral 
dealers  in  (kins,  and  boiling  thefe  with  cow-heels  make 
their  glue;  which  as  they  purchafe  every  thing,  mud 
render  it  dear,  as  well  as  of  an  inferior  quality.  The 
duty  on  exportation  is  ten-pence,  and  on  importation 
three  (hillings  and  ten-pence,  on  every  hundred  weight. 

The  bed  glue  is  that  which  is  made  from  the  (kin 
of  the  olded  bead,  efpecially  if  a  bull’s  hide  is  ufed. 
Experience  likewife  (hews  that  glue  is  confiderably 
improved  in  quality  by  keeping  after  it  is  made  ;  and 
the  fured  way  to  try  its  goodnefs  is  to  lay- a  piece  to 
deep  three  or  four  days,  and  if  it  fwell  confiderably 
without  melting,  and  when  taken  out  refumes  its 
former  drinefs,  it  is  excellent. 

A  glue  that  will  hold  againd  fire  or  water,  it  is 
faid,  may  be  made  thus  :  Mix  a  handful  of  quicklime 
with  four  ounces  of  lintfeed  oil  ;  boil  them  to  a  good 
thicknefs  ;  then  fpread  it  on  tin-plates  in  the  (hade, 
and  it  will  become  exceeding  hard,  but  may  be  eafily 


diffolved  over  a  fire,  as  glue,  and  will  effedl  the  bu-  Glue 
finefs  to  admiration.  || 

Neumann  obferves,  that  glue  diffolved  in  a  fdution  GVcy« 
of  lapis  calaminaris  in  fpirit  of  nitre,  and  afterwards  Ua‘  i 
infpiffated,  forms  an  extremely  (lippery  tenacious  mafs, 
which  might  be  of  ufe  for  entangling  flies,  caterpil¬ 
lars,  and  other  infe&s,  if  it  was  not  too  expenlive. 

Method  of  Preparing  and  Ufwg  Glue.  Seta  quart 
ot  water  on  the  fire,  then  put  in  about  half  a  pound  ] 

of  good  glue,  and  boil  them  gently  together  till  the  j 

glue  be  entirely  diffolved  and  of  a  due  confidence.  I 

When  glue  is-to  be  ufed,  it  mud  be  made  thoroughly 
hot ;  after  which,  with  a  brufh  dipped  in  it,  befmear 
the  faces  of  the  joints  as  quick  as  pofiible  :  then  clap-  I 

ping  them  together,  Aide  or  rub  them  lengthwife  one 
upon  another,  two  or  three  times,  to  fettle  them  clofe  ;  1 

and  fo  let  them  dand  till  they  are  dry  and  firm. — Mr 
Boyle  gives  a  receipt  for  preparing  a  fine  drong  glue  ' 
from  ilinglafs  in  the  following  manner :  Steep  the  iiin- 
glafs  for  24  hours  in  common  brandy.  When  the 
meudruum  has  opened  and  mollified  the  ilinglafs,  they 
mud  be  gently  boiled  together,  and  kept  ftirring  till 
they  appear  well  mixed,  and  till  a  drop  thereof,  dif¬ 
fered  to  cool,  turns  into  a  drong  jelly.  Then  drain 
it,  whilft  hot,  through  a  clean  linen  cloth,  into  a  vef- 
fel  to  be  kept  clofe  (topped.  A  gentle  heat  fuffices 
to  diffolve  this  glue  into  a  tranfparent  and  almofi  co- 
lourlefs  fluid,  but  very  flrong  ;  fo  that  pieces  of  wood 
glued  together  with  it  will  feparate  elfevvhere  rather 
than  in  the  place  where  they  are  joined.  See  Isin¬ 
glass. 

GLUME,  Gluma ,  among  botanills.  See  Bota- 
nv,  p.  1293. 

GLUTiEUS,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  Table  of 
the  mufcles. 

GLYCINE,  KNOBBED-ROOTED  LIQUOR  ICE- VETCH  ;  ‘j  I 

a  genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadel- 
phia  clafs  of  plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies  com¬ 
monly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  frutefcen3,  ;  I 
br  Carolina  kidney-bean  tree.  This  hath  (hrubby  : 

climbing  dalks,  twining  round  any  fupport,  15  or  20 
feet  high,  adorned  with  pinnated  leaves  of  three  pair  \  | 
of  follicles  terminated  by  an  odd  one,  and  from  the 
axillas  cluders  of  large  hluiflv-purple  flowers,  fucceed-  j 
ed  by  long  pods  like  thofe  of  the  climbing  kidney- 
bean.  It  flowers  in  June  and  July,  but  the  feeds  do  U 
not  ripen  in  this  country.  It  is  eafily  propagated,  ei¬ 
ther  by  feeds  imported  from  America,  where  it  is  na¬ 
tive,  or  by  layers. — The  (talks  and  roots  of  the  abrus,  '  j 
another  fpecies  of  glycine  which  grows  in  Egypt  and  ! 
the  Indies,  are  very  fweet  to  the  tafte.  Herman  af¬ 
firms  that  the  juice  obtained  from  them  by  decodtion 
is  little  inferior  to  liquorice  ;  whence  its  name  of  wild -  \ 

liquorice  in  thofe  parts  of  America  where  it  is  native. 

GLYCYRRHIZZA,  Liuqorice  ;  a  genus  of  the  ^ 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  two  fpecies.  1.  The  glabra,  or 
common  liquorice,  hath  a  long,  thick,  creeping  root, 
flunking  feveral  feet  deep  into  the  ground  ;  upright, 
firm,  herbaceous  (talks  annually,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  winged  leaves  of  four  or  five  pair 
of  oval  lobes,  terminated  by  an  odd  one  ;  and  from 
the  axillas  ere£t  fpikes  of  pale  blue  flowers  in  July,  * 
fucceeded  by  (hort  lmooth  pods. 

The  root  of  this  i6  the  ufeful  part,  which  is  replete 

with  ; 
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Glycyr-  with  a  fweet,  balfamic,  pedtoral  juice,  much  ufed  in 
h'z3~  all  compofitions  for  coughs  and  diforders  of  the  fto- 
mach.  2.  The  echinata,  or  prickly-poded  liquorice,  is 
nearly  like  the  common  fort,  only  the  feed-pods  are 
prickly. 

Both  thefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy  perennials  ; 
but  the  firft  is  the  fort  commonly  cultivated  for 
ufe,  its  roots  being  fuller  of  juice  and  fweeter  than 
the  other. 

The  roots  are  perennial ;  but  the  (talks  rife  in  fpring, 
and  decay  in  autumn. 

They  delight  in  a  deep  light  foil,  in  which  the 
roots  will  run  down  three  or  four  feet  deep,  and  at¬ 
tain  a  large  fize,  if  permitted  to  ftand  three  or  four 
years.  From  the  main  root  fmaller  ones  run  off 
Horizontally  ;  and  from  thefe  horizontal  roots,  that 
run  near  the  furface,  cuttings  for  fets  or  young  plants 
are  taken  for  propagation,  which  are  generally  pro¬ 
cured  at  the  time  when  the  liquorice  is  taken  up  for 
ufe,  being  fit  in  three  years  after  planting. 

Where  large  quantities  are  required  for  fale,  they 
may  be  cultivated  in  fields,  as  pradtifed  in  many  parts 
of  England  ;  vaft  quantities  are  alfo  raifed  in  the 
kitchen-gardens  about  London,  where,  by  the  rich- 
nefs  and  depth  of  the  ground,  the  roots  attain  their 
utmoft  perfection  in  length  and  bulk. 

The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the  roots  is  a  princi¬ 
pal  confideration  to  the  planter,  as  they  are  always 
fold  by  weight. 

Propagation  and  culture.  Their  propagation  is,  as 
above  obferved,  effedted  by  cuttings  of  the  fmall  roots 
iffuing  from  the  Tides  of  the  main  ones,  near  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  dividing  them  into  lengths  of  fix 
or  eight  inches,  each  having  one  or  more  good  buds 
or  eyes  ;  and  the  proper  feafon  for  procuring  the  fets 
for  planting  is,  any  time,  in  open  weather,  from  Oc¬ 
tober  till  March,  though  from  the  middle  of  Febru¬ 
ary  till  the  middle  of  March  is  rather  the  moft  fuc- 
cefsful  feafon  for  planting. 

An  open  fituation  is  the  moft  fuitable  for  a  planta¬ 
tion  of  thefe  plants. 

Particular  regard  (hould  alfo  be  had  to  the  foil :  it 
ought  to  be  of  a  light,  loofe  temperature,  and  three 
or  four  feet  deep  if  pofiible  ;  for  the  roots  of  the  li¬ 
quorice  will  arrive  at  that  depth  and  more,  and  the 
longer  the  roots  the  more  valuable  they  are  for  fale 
by  weight. 

Having  fixed  on  the  ground,  let  it  be  trenched  three 
fpades  deep,  if  the  depth  of  proper  foil  will  admit  ; 
then  having  your  fets  ready,  proceed  to  plant  them  by¬ 
line  and  dibble,  planting  the  fets  a  foot  diftance  in 
each  row  ;  putting  them  perpendicular  into  the  ground, 
with  the  tops  about  an  inch  under  the  furface;  and  let 
the  rows  be  a  foot  and  a  half  afnnder ;  though  the 
London  gardeners  feldom  allow  more  than  twelve 
inches  between  row  and  row.  Thefe  gardeners  alfo  fow 
a  crop  of  onions  ou  the  fame  ground  the  firft  year  ; 
which,  as  the  onions  root  but  {lender,  and  fpread  but 
little  at  top,  may  be  done  without  any  detriment  to 
the  liquorice,  nor  that  to  the  onions,  as  it  does  not 
rife  above  ten  or  twtlve  inches  high  the  firft  fummer ; 
obferving  to  keep  the  ground  clean  from  weeds  during 
that  feafon  by  hoeing.  If  there  is  a  crop  of  oni¬ 
ons,  ufe  the  fmall  hoc,  cutting  out  the  onions  to  four 
or  five  inches  diftance,  clearing  away  fuch  as  grow 
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immediately  clofe  to  the  liquorice  plants;  and  when  Ghcyr 
the  onions  are  gathered,  give  the  ground  a  thorough  hizi 

hoeing  with  a  large  hoe,  to  loofen  the  furface  and  de-  j 

ftroy  all  weeds  effedtually  ;  and  in  autmn  cut  down  the 

decayed  (talks  of  the  liquorice,  and  nothing  more  is _ 

neceflary  to  be  done  till  fpring  ;  when,  in  February 
or  March,  give  a  flight  digging  between  the  rows  ; 
during  fpring  and  fu  miner,  keep  down  all  weeds 
by  broad-hoeing  ;  and  in  autumn,  when  the  (talks  are 
in  a  decaying  ftate,  cut  them  down  to  the  furface  of 
the  earth. 

In  three  years  after  planting,  the  roots  of  the  li¬ 
quorice  will  be  fit  to  take  up  :  and  the  proper  feafon 
for  this  is,  any  time  from  the  beginning  of  November 
till  February  ;  for  it  (hould  neither  be  taken  up  before 
the  (talks  are  fully  decayed,  nor  deferred  till  late  in 
fpring,  otherwife  the  roots  will  be  apt  to  (hrivel  and 
diminifh  in  weight. 

In  taking  them  up,  the  fmall  fide-roots  are  trim¬ 
med  oft’,  and  the  belt  divided  into  lengths  for  frelh  fets, 
and  the  main  roots  are  tied  in  bundles  ready  for  fale.  It 
is  of  advantage  to  fell  them  as  loon  as  pofiible  after  they 
are  taken  up,  before  they  loofe  much  of  their  weight. 

They  are  fold  to  the  druggifts,  from  about  twenty  to 
thirty  or  forty  (hillings  per  hundred  weight,  and  ’an 
acre  of  ground  has  produced  three  thoufand  and  up¬ 
wards,  which  has  been  fold  for  more  than  lixty  pounds 
but  the  price  is  commonly  in  proportion  to  the  good- 
nefs  of  the  roots. 

The  common  liquorice  is  cultivated  in  moft  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  for  the  fake  of  its  root.  That  which 
is  cultivated  in  Britain  is  preferable  to  fuch  as  comes 
from  abroad  ;  this  laft  being  generally  mouldy,  which 
this  root  is  very  apt  to  become,  unlefs  kept  in  a  dry 
place.  The  powder  of  liquorice  ufually  fold  is  often 
mingled  with  flour,  and  probably  too  often  with  fub- 
ftances  not  quite  fo  wholefome  :  the  beft  fort  is  of  a 
brownilh  yellow  colour  (the  fine  pale  yellow  being  ge¬ 
nerally  fophifticated),  and  of  a  very  rich  fweet  tafte, 
much  more  agreeable  than  that  of  the  frefh  root.  Li- 
qnorice  is  almoft  the  only  fweet  that  quenches  third  ; 
whence  it  was  called  by  the  Greeks  adipjon.  Galen 
takes  notice,  that  it  was  employed  in  this  intention  ift 
hydropic  cafes,  to  prevent  the  necefiity  of  drinking. 

Mr  Fuller,  in  his  Medicina  GymnaJUca ,  recommends 
this  root  as  a  very  ufeful  pedtoral  ;and  fays  it  excel¬ 
lently-  foftens  acrimonious  humours,  at  the  fame  time 
that  it  proves  gently  detergent :  and  this  account  is 
warranted  by  experience.  An  extradt  is  diredted  to 
be  made  from  it  in  the  (hops ;  but  this  preparation  is 
chiefly  brought  from  abroad,  though  the  foreign  ex- 
trad!  is  not  equal  to  fuch  as  is  made  with  proper  care 
among  ourfelves. 

GLYPH,  in  fculpture  and  architecture,  denotes 
any  canal  or  cavity  ufed  as  an  ornament. 

GNAPHALIUM,  cudweed,  goldv-locks,  e- 
ternal  flower,  &c.  a  genus  of  the  polygamia 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  41  fpecies;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  are,  1.  The  margaritaceum,  or  pearly 
white  eternal  flower,  hath  creeping,  very  fpreading 
roots,  crowned  with  broad,  fpear-lhaped,  white,  hoary 
leaves  ;  heibaceous,  thick,  woolly  (talks,  a  foot  and 
an  half  high,  branching  -outward,  garnilhed  with 
long  acute  pointed  white  woolly  leaves,  and  termina- 
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Gnapha-  ted  by  a  corymbofe  clutter  of  yellowifh  flowers,  which 
iinm,  appear  in  June  and  July,  and  are  very  ornamental. 
G'"ar‘  2.  The  plantaginifoliiim,  hath  large  woolly  radical 
leaves,  decumbent  running  roots,  and  herbaceous 
fimnle  ftalks,  rifing  fix  or  eight  inches  high,  termina¬ 
ted  by  a  corymbus  of  white  flowers  in  June,  July, 
See.  3.  The  ftaechas  hath  a  flirubby  ftalk,  dividing 
into  flender  branches  three  feet  long,  terminated  by 
corymbofe  clutters  of  yellow  flowers,  appearing  in 
May  and  June.  4.  The  orientale,  or  oriental  goldi¬ 
locks,  hath  three  varieties,  with  yellow,  gold-coloured, 
and  white  filvery  flowers.  They  have  fhrubby  ftalks, 
rifing  two  Or  three  feet  high.  5.  The  odoratiffimum, 
or  fweet-feented  eternal  flower,  hath  flirubby  winged 
ftalks,  branching  irregularly  a  yard  high,  with  corym¬ 
bofe  clutters  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  changing  to  a 
dark  yellow.  6.  The  arboreum,  or  tree  gnaphalinm, 
hath  a  woody  Item,  branching  four  or  five  feet  high, 
narrow  feffile  leaves,  with  revolute  borders,  fmooth 
ou  their  upper  fide,  and  roundifll  bunches  of  pale 
yellow  flowers. 

The  firil  three  forts  are  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in 
any  foil  or  fituation.  The  two  firil  increafe  exceeding¬ 
ly  by  their  roots ;  and  the  third  is  eafily  propagated 
by  flips.  The  fourth,  fifth,  and  fixth  forts  are  fome- 
wliat  tender  ;  and  therefore  fhould  be  kept  in  pots,  to 
be  flieltered  in  a  green-houfe  or  garden-frame  in 
winter.  Others  may  be  planted  in  the  full  ground, 
in  a  dry  and  warm  fituation,  efpecially  the  oriental 
kind  and  varieties,  and  likewife  the  fweet-feented 
kind ;  for  thefe  two  fpecies  will  ftruggle  tolerably 
through  an  ordinary  winter,  and  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance  during  the  fummer-months.  All  thefe  are 
propagated  by  flips,  or  cuttings  of  their  (hoots. — The 
flowers  of  all  thefe  fpecies  are  remarkable  for  retain¬ 
ing  their  beauty  for  years,  if  carefully  gathered  in  a 
dry  day,  foon  after  they  are  blown. 

GNAT,  in  zoology.  See  Musca. 

There  is  no  fpecies  of  infefts  (o  particularly  trouble- 
fome  to  mankind  as  the  gnats.  Others  give  more 
pain  with  their  flings,  but  it  is  only  by  accident  that 
we  are  ftruck  by  them  ‘r  but  the  gnats  third  for  our 
bibod,  and  follow  us  about  in  whole  companies  for  it. 
There  are  many  marlhy  places  in  our  country  where 
the  legs  and  arms  are  all  the  fummer  fwelled  to  ain  e- 
normous  fize  by  the  bitings  of  thefe  infefts,  arid  in 
many  other  countries  they  are  yet  more  troublefome 
than  with  11s. 

All  the  naturalifts  have  of  late  years  employed  the 
microfcope  lo  examine  the  parts  of  this  little  animal  ; 
and  Swammerdam,  Hooke,  Bonanni,  L.ewenhoek,  Sec. 
have  given  very  good  accounts  and  very  valuable 
drawings  of  the  creature. 

The  trunk  of  the  gnat,  or  the  inftrument  with 
which  it  ftrikes  the  flefh  and  fucks  the  blood  from  ani¬ 
mal  bodies,  is  of  a  very  curious  conftruclion.  The 
piercer,  or,  more  properly,  the  piercers  of  this  inltru- 
rnent  are  all  entirely  hid  in  the  (heath  of  the  inftru¬ 
ment  which  makes  what  we  call  the  trunk ,  and  is  the 
only  part  naturally  offered  to  our  view.  This  trunk 
appears  to  be  cylindric  in  the  greateft  part  of  its 
length  ;  and  is  covered  with  feales  not  unlike  thofe 
on  the  nerves  of  the  creature’s  wings,  and  refembling 
fmall  leaves.  NeaT  its  end  it  has  a  little  fwelling,  where 
there  is  an  oblong  button  broader  at  its  infcrtion  than 


at  its  point :  the  end  of  this  button  is  furniflied  with  Gnat, 
an  aptrture  out  of  which  the  creature  oeeafionally 
thrufts  a  fine  point.  Many  naturalifts  have  obferved 
this  point.  Swammerdam  confidered  it  as  a  fingle 
pointed  body  formed  to  pierce  the  (kin  ;  but  Lewen- 
hoek  difeovered  that  it  was  made  up  of  a  vafl  number 
of  pointed  bodies.  There  is  no  occafion,  however, 
for  all  the  accuracy  of  Swammerdam,  nor  all  the  power 
of  the  magnifying-glaffes  of  Lewenhoek,  to  difeover 
that  this  is  a  complex  body  ;  a  common  fmall  magni- 
fyir.g  glafs  and  a  little  attention  will  at  any  time  dif¬ 
eover  it. 

If  a  gnat  is  held  by  the  corcelet  between  the 
fingers,  and  a  little  fqueezed,  the  trunk  will  frequently 
be  feen  to  open  lengthwife  on  each  fide ;  fometimts 
only  a  little  way,  at  others  almoft  its  whole  length  ; 
and  a  fine  gloffy  reddifh  filament  (hews  it  ft  i  f  at  the 
opening  of  this  cafe.  This  filament  is  bent  and 
turned  inwards,  and  one  very  foon  diftinguiflies  that 
it  is  indeed  a  congeries  of  a  great  number  of  filaments: 
thefe  one  may  eafily  feparate  in  fome  nieafnre,  from 
one  another  by  any  pointed  inftrument  ;  and  very 
often  the  filament  of  itfelf  feparates  into  feveral  in  the 
bending.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  inftrument 
deftined  to  pierce  the  (kin  and  fuck  the  blood  is  of  a 
complex  ttruclure  ;  that  what  we  might  naturally  take 
for  this  inftrument,  is  only  its  cafe  or  (heath;  and  that 
this  cafe  or  (heath,  iiillead  of  a  plain  cylindric  body 
is  really  a  compofition  of  two  femi-cylindric  ones, 
which  the  animal  lias  the  power  of  feparating  from 
one  another  on  proper  occasions. 

The  bed  way  to  get  a  regular  fight  of  the  trunk 
of  this  creature  and  of  the  manner  of  ufing  it,  is  to 
fnffer  a  gnat  to  fettle  upon  the  hand,  and  not  to  dif- 
turb  him  in  the  operation ;  but,  with  a  magnifying 
glafs  in  the  other  hand,  to  obferve  all  his  motions. 

In  this  cafe,  we  may  firft  obferve  a  fmall  and  flender 
point  thruft  out  of  the  cafe,  and  the  animal  try  feveral 
different  parts  of  the  (kin  with  this  (harp  inftrument. 

When  this  is  done,  it  choofes  that  part  which  is  molt  ea¬ 
fily  pierced,  and  where  there  lies  a  veffel  underneath  ca¬ 
pable  of  furnifliing  as  much  blood  as  it  will  have  occa¬ 
fion  to  fuck.  As  foon  as  it  has  made  its  choice,  the 
wound  is  immediately  given  :  and  fince  the  point  of  the 
compound  piercer  cannot  be  protruded  fo  far  out  of  the 
cafe  as  it  is  neceffary  it  ftiould  be  to  (trike  to  a  proper 
depth,  the  ufe  of  the  flit  in  this  cafe  is  feen  ;  for 
while  the  button  at  the  end  of  this  remains  firmly  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  orifice  of  the  wound,  where  the  piercer 
is  introduced,  and  fupports  that  feeble  and  delicate 
inftrument  from  bending,  the  cafe  opens  at  the  flit, 
and  its  two  fides  bend  to  give  room  to  the  piercer  to 
penetrate  ;  and,  at  length,  when  the  piercer  is  funk 
to  its  utmoft  depth,  the  two  extremities  of  each  piece 
touch,  and  the  two  fides  are  brought  clofe  together. 

The  feveral  fpecies  of  gnats  have  great  variety  in 
their  trunks.  One  of  them  deferves  to  be  remarked, 
as  having  no  need  of  the  button  at  the  end  of  the  cafe, 
common  to  all  the  reft,  to  fupport  it  while  it  enters 
the  flelh.  This  has  a  cafe  on  which  it  refts  itfelf  as 
on  a  feventh  leg;  from  which  it  darts  a  piercer, 
which  without  any  fupport  is  of  fufficicnt  ftrength 
to  penetrate  the  flefh,  and  do  its  office  for  the  ani¬ 
mal.  This  fpecies  of  gnat  has  two  very  long  beards 
placed  above  its  trunk,  and  terminated  by  an  end  co¬ 
vered 
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Gnat.'  vcred  with  white  fcales.  What  remains  of  thefe  beards 
'is  covered  with  brown  fcales,  the  body  of  the  gnat 
alfo  is  brown,  and  the  corcelet  reddilh. 

Though  it  is  eafy  to  find  that  the  trunk  of  a  gnat 
is  compofed  of  feveral  pieces,  yet  it  is  by  no  means  fo 
eafy  to  fay  what  the  precife  number  of  them  is.  The 
bell  microfcopes  often  (hew  the  whole  a  Angle  body, 
its  feveral  parts  being  fo  extremely  well  joined  ;  and 
when  they  have  been  found  to  be  more  than  one,  it  is 
yet  extremely  difficult  to  fay  how  many  they  are. 
Lewenhoeck  believed  them  to  be  four  in  number ;  and 
Swammerdam,  who  at  firft  believed  the  whole  to  be  a 
Angle  filament,  afterwards  thought  he  difcovered  fix 
pieces  going  to  its  compofition. 

After  feparating  the  piercer  of  the  gnat  wholly  from 
its  (heath,  if  it  be  cut  tranfverfely  near  its  bafe,  or 
infertion  in  the  head,  and  the  fe&ion  laid  upon  the 
plate  of  a  microfcope,  and  there  touched  with  an  ex¬ 
tremely  fine  pointed  inftrument,  it  may  be  divided 
into  four,  and  fometimes  into  five  feparate  pieces. 
Two  of  thefe  may  be  often  feen  to  come  out  of  a  third 
as  out  of  a  canal  or  tube.  The  feeming  neceffity  of  a 
tube  in  this  inftrument  for  fucking  the  blood,  has  made 
many  ready  to  perfuade  themfelves  that  they  have 
a&ually  feen  one :  but  if  we  follow  the  analogy  of 
nature  in  her  other  works,  we  (hall  find  there  is  no  ab- 
folute  neceffity  for  fuch  an  organization  in  this  part ; 
fince,  in  the  gad-fly,  the  feveral  pieces  of  which  the 
piercer  is  compofed  are  of  themfelves  able  to  form  a 
tube  for  the  conveying  of  the  blood. 

Out  of  the  immenfe  number  of  gnats  that  one  fees 
in  fummer,  few  can  have  any  chance,  even  once  in 
their  lives,  of  fucking  the  Iblood  of  the  larger  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  reft,  however,  are  by  no  means  doomed 
to  perpetual  famine  :  the  herbs  of  the  field  afford  them 
a  fufficient  nourifliment;  for  the  gnats,  like  many 
other  infe&s,  are  partly  carnivorous,  and  partly  other- 
wife,  feeding  equally  on  flefh  and  vegetables. 

The  wings  of  gnats  are  of  a  very  curious  ftrufture, 
and  worthy  of  an  attentive  obfervation.  It  is  well 
known,  that,  on  touching  the  wings  of  butterflies,  a 
coloured  powder  is  left  upon  the  fingers;  which,  tho* 
to  the  naked  eye  it  appears  a  mere  (hapelefs  dull,  yet 
when  examined  by  the  microfcope  is  found  to  confift 
of  beautiful  and  very  regularly  figured  bodies  re- 
fembling  feathers  and  fcale3.  The  generality  of  flies 
have  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  but  a  clofe  examination  of 
the  wings  of  the  gnat  will  (hew  that  they  are  not 
wholly  deftitute  of  them  :  they  are  beftowed  much 
more  fparingly  indeed  upon  the  gnat  than  oh  the  but¬ 
terfly;  but  they  are  arranged  with  great  regularity. 

The  wings  of  the  gnat,  like  thofe  of  mod  other  in¬ 
fers,  are  of  a  cartilaginous  fubftance,  friable,  andtranf- 
parent  like  a  flake  of  talc;  and  the  circumference  and 
many  parts  of  the  inner  furface  of  the  wing  are  ftrength- 
ened  by  (lender  but  firm  ribs,  which  are  divaricated 
into  feveral  ramifications.  Thefe  appear  to  us  to  be 
mere  (Irait  fibres  ;  but  they  are  probably  hollow,  and 
perform  the  office  of  veflels  for  the  carrying  of  fluids 
or  air  necefiary  to  the  fupport  of  the  wing,  as  well  as 
to  ftrengthen  it.  In  the  wings  of  butterflies  there  are 
fimilar  ribs,  but  they  are  there  all  hid  by  the  fcales : 
but  it  is  not  fo  in  the  gnat ;  for  in  its  wings,  as  in 
thofe  of  the  other  flies,  thefe  ribs  feem  naked.  The 
affiftance  of  the  microfcope,  however,  (hews  that  they 


are  not  abfolutely  fo  in  the  wings  of  gnats,  but  thefe  Gnat, 
nerves  or  ribs,  with  their  feveral  ramifications,  lbok 
like  as  many  (talks  of  a  plant  covered  with  fmall  ob¬ 
long  leaves.  The.  feveral  .fcales  that  are  attached  to 
thefe  ribs  make  acute  angles  with  them,  and  are  di- 
.  re£ted  towards  the  end  of  the  wing.  The  number  of 
thefe  fcales  is  very  fmall  in  comparifon  with  thofe  of 
the  butterfly- clafs  ;  but  they  make  a  (lighter  and  more 
elegant  ornament.  TliCVe  are  fome  fpecies  which  have 
the  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  wing  alfo  adorned  with 
thefe  fcales  ;  but  they  are  in  thefe  only  thinly  fcat- 
teied.  The  intermediate  fpaces  of  the  wings,  when 
they  have  no  fcales  are  finely  wrought  and  pointed: 
the  inner  edges  of  the  wings  are  always  bordered 
with,  a  row  of  fcales  in  form  of  a  fringe;  which,  in 
fome  fpecies,  is  compofed  of  fcales  all  of  the  fame  fize, 
and  in  others  is  made  up  of  many  various  lengths  :  and 
the  exterior  edge  of  the  wing,  which  is  furrounded  by 
a  rib  much  thicker  and  ftronger  than  the  interior,  is 
not  fringed  with  a  feries  of  fcales,  but  is  befet  at  pro¬ 
per  diftances  with  a  kind  of  prickles. 

The  ordinary  (hape  of  the  wings  of  the  gnats  is  that 
of  an  oblong  battledoor,  one  end  of  which  is  broader 
and  the  other  more  pointed.  The  narrower  end  is 
that  from  which  goes  the  ftalk  by  which  it  adheres  to 
the  rib.  The  other  end  is  fometimes  more,  fometimes 
lef$  round,  and  is  fometimes  a  little  hollowed  in  the 
middle.  Some  of  thefe  are  much  longer  in  proportion 
to  their  breadth  than  others ;  and  fome  of  them  have 
their  extremity  formed  into  an  open  crefeeflt.  All 
have  a  number  of  fine  lines  running  longitudinally 
through  the  whole  feale. 

GuAT-JVorm,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fmall  aquatic 
infe£t  produced  from  the  egg  of  a  gnat,  and  which  is 
after  its  feveral  changes  again  transformed  into  a  gnat. 

Thefe  worms  do  not  frequent  rivers,  but  ditches, 
ponds,  and  other  ftagnant  waters ;  where  they  are 
found  in  vaft  abundance  f-om  the  middle  of  May 
till  towards  the  beginning  of  winter.  This  is  the  rea- 
fon  why  watery  and  marfhy  places  are  found  mod  to 
abound  with  gnats,  and  why  the  wet  fummers  are 
fonnd  to  produce  the  greateft  numbers  of  them  ;  be* 
caufe  in  dry  feafons  the  ponds  and  ditches  where  they 
are  to  pafs  their  worm-ftate  are  dried  up,  and  the  worms 
killed.  Thefe  are  creatures,  however,  that  one  need 
not  go  far  to  feek ;  fince  one  need  only  expofe  a  vef- 
fel  of  water  in  a  garden,  or  any  open  place,  in  the  fum¬ 
mer  time,  and  fooner  or  later  it  will  not  fail  to  pto- 
duce  plenty  of  them. 

Before  they  arrive  at  their  full  growth,  though 
they  are  then  but  fmall,  they  are  eafily  found  ;  be- 
caufe  they  are  under  a  neceffity  of  coming  often  to 
the  top  of  the  water  by  having  oceafion  for  frequent 
refpiration  ;  and  to  do  this,  they  are  obliged  to  keep 
the  end  of  a  fmall  pipe  they  are  furnifhed  with  from  the 
laft  ring  of  their  body  above  water.  The  end  of  this 
pipe  is  hollow  and  indented,  and  forms  a  fort  of  fun¬ 
nel  upon  the  furface  of  the  water.  It  is  of  the  length 
of  about  three  rings  of  the  body,  and  is  fome  what 
thicker  at  its  infertion  than  at  its  extremity. 

The  worm  is  of  the  third  clafs  of  thofe  which  arc 
transformed  into  two-winged  flies  :  that  is,  it  has  no 
legs,  and  has  a  head  of  a  conftant  and  invariable 
figure  ;  and  has  no  teeth  or  moveable  jaws  formed  to 
play  againft  one  another.  Their  body  is  long,  and  their 
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On  at  bead  is  fomewliat  detached  from  the  firft  ring,  to 

If  which  it  is  fattened  by  a  fort  of  neck.  This  firtt  ring 

Gnomon.  jg  ^  ]or)gefl.  arjcj  ]argeft  0f  a]l}  anc]  feems  a  fort  of 
corcelet  to  the  worm.  The  creature  has  eight  rings 
befides  this.  Thefe  grow  fmaller  as  they  approach 
the  hinder  extremity. 

While  the  worm  is  young,  the  body  is  whitifti 
orgreenifh;  but  when  it'  is  at  its  full  growth,  and 
draws  near  the  time  of  its  change,  it  becomes  greyifh. 
The  great  tranfparency  of  the  body  of  this  worm 
gives  a  fine  view  of  what  pafies  within  it  ;  and  it  is  at 
any  time  eafy  to  fee  the  motion  of  the  intettines  by 
which  the  food  is  pufhed  on  towards  the  anus.  The 
two  principal  trachea;  are  alfo  feen  very  diftin&ly  in 
this  creature.  They  are  two  white  tubes  placed  in  a 
dire&ion  parallel  to  one  another,  and  run  from  the 
firtt  ring  to  the  tube  of  refpiration. 

This  worm  feveral  times  changes  its  fkin  in 
the  courfe  of  its  life.  After  three  changes  of  this 
kind,  which  ufually  happen  in  the  fpace  of  three 
weeks,  it  undergoes  a  fourth,  in  which  the  old  fkiu  is 
as  eafily  thrown  off  as  before  ;  but  the  animal  now 
appears  in  a  new'  form,  viz.  that  of  a  nymph.  It  is 
now  fhorter  and  rounder  than  before;  and  the  body  is 
fo  bent,  that  the  tail  is  now  applied  to  the  under  part 
©f  the  head :  this,  however,  is  only  its  form  in  a  vo¬ 
luntary  ftate  of  reft,  for  it  can  yet  move;  and,  when 
it  pleafes,  extends  its  tail,  and  fwims  as  fwiftly  as  be¬ 
fore. 

All  the  parts  of  the  future  gnat  maybe  fcen  in  this 
nymph  ;  the  fkin  of  it  is  extremely  thin  and  tranfpa- 
rent,  yet  fufficiently  tough  and  firm  for  the  ufe  for 
which  it  is  intended.  It  is  uncertain  how  long  the 
animal  lives  in  this  nymph  ftate;  but  after  the 
time  is  accomplifhed,  its  change  into  the  gnat  is  very 
quick,  and  attended  with  great  danger  to  the  animal, 
fince  multitudes  of  them  are  drowned  in  the  aft  of 
getting  out. 

GNESNA,  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of  Great  Po¬ 
land,  of  which  it  is  capital,  and  in  the  palatinate  of 
Calirti,  with  an  archbifhop’s  fee,  whofe  prelate  is  pri¬ 
mate  of  Poland,  and  viceroy  during  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne.  It  was  the  firft  town  built  in  the  king¬ 
dom,  and  formerly  more  confiderable  than  at  pre- 
fent.  E.  Lon.  18.20.  N.  Lat.  52.  28. 

GNOMES,  gnomi ,  certain  imaginary  beings,  who, 
according  to  the  cabbalifts,  inhabit  the  inner  parts  of 
the  earth.  They  are  fuppofed  fmall  in  ftature,  and 
the  guardians  of  quarries,  mines,  &c.  See  Fairy. 

GNOMON,  in  dialling,  the  ftyle,  pin,  or  cock  of 
a  dial;  which,  by  its  Ihadow,  Ihews  the  hour  of  the 
day.  The  gnomon  of  every  dial  reprefents  the  axis  of 
the  world.  See  Dial  and  Dialling.  The  word  is 
Greek,  yva^ov,  which  literally  implies  fomething 
that  makes  a  thing  known ;  by  reafon  that  the  ftyle 
or  pin  indicates  or  makes  the  hour  known. 

Gnomon,  in  geometry.  If,  in  a  parallelogram 
ABCD  (PI.  CXL.  fig.  8.  n°i.)  the  diameter  AC 
be  drawn;  alfo  two  lines  EF,  HI,  parallel  to  the 
fides  of  tlie  parallelogram,  and  cutting  the  diameter  in 
one  and  the  fame  point  G,  fo  that  the  parallelogram 
is,  by  thefe  parallels,  divided  into  four  parallelograms; 
then  are  the  two  parallelograms  DG,  BG,  through 
which  the  diameter  does  not  pafs,  called  complements ; 
thofe  through  which  the  diameters  pafs,,  EH,  FI, 


are  called  the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter;  and  a  Gnomon  ( 
gnomon  confifts  of  the  two  complements,  and  either  of  j 

the  parallelograms  about  the  diameter,  viz.  GD-rHE  ; 

+EI,  or  GD+FI+GB. 

Gnomon,  in  aftronomy,  a  ftyle  erefted  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  horizon,  in  order  to  find  the  altitude  of  the 
fun.  Thus,  in  the  right-angled  triangle  ABC  are 
given,  AB  the  length  of  the  ftyle,  BC  the  length  of 
its  Ihadow,  and  the  right  angle  ABC.  Hence,  ma¬ 
king  CB  the  radius,  we  have  this  analogy  for  finding 
the  angle  ACB,  the  fun’s  altitude,  viz.  BC  ;  AB  :  : 
radius:  tangent  of  the  angle  C. 

By  means  of  a  gnomon,  the  fun’s  meridian  altitude, 
and  confequently  the  latitude  of  the  place,  may  be 
found  more  exaftly  than  with  the  fmaller  quadrants. 

See  Quadrant. 

By  the  fame  inftrument  the  height  of  any  objetl 
GH  may  be  found:  for  as  DF,  the  diftance  of  the 
obferver’s  eye  from  the  gnomon,  is  to  D  E,  the  height 
of  the  ftyle;  fo  is  FH,  the  diftance  of  the  obferver’s 
eye  from  the  objedt,  to  G  H,  its  height. 

Gnomon  of  a  Globe;  the  index  of  the  hour-circle-. 

GNOMONICS,  the  art  of  dialling.  SeeTDiAL- 

L1NG, 

GNOSTICS,  (from  the  Greek  /  know,) 

in  church -hiftory,  Chriftian  heretics  fo  called;  it  being 
a  name  which  almoft  all  the  ancient  heretics  affe&ed 
to  take,  that  they  might  exprefs  the  new  knowledge 
and  extraordinary  light  to  which  they  made  preten- 
fions. 

St  Epiphanius  aferibes  the  origin  of  the  Gnoftica 
to  Simon  Magus;  and  fays,  that  they  acknowledged 
two  principles,  a  good  and  a  bad.  They  fuppofed 
there  were  eight  different  heavens,  each  of  which  was 
governed  by  its  particular  prince.  The  prince  of 
the  feventh  heaven,  whom  they ,  named  Sabaoth , 
created  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  the  fix  heavens  be¬ 
low  him,  and  a  great  number  of  angels.  In  the  eighth 
heaven  they  placed  their  Barbelo  or  Barbero ,  whom 
they  fometimes  called  the  father ,  and  fometimes  the 
mother ,  of  the  univerfe.  All  the  Gnoftics  diftinguifhed 
the  creator  of  the  univerfe  from  God  who  made  him- 
felf  known  to  men  by  his  fon,  whom  they  acknow-  * 
ledged  to  be  the  Chrift.  They  denied  that  the  Word 
was  made  flefh;  and  afferted  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  not 
born  of  the  Virgin  Mary;  that  he  had  a  body  only 
in  appearance,  and  that  he  did  not  fuffer  in  reality. 

They  neither  believed  a  refurre&ion  nor  a  judgment 
to  come;  but  imagined  that  thofe  who  had  been  in- 
ftrufted  fn  their  maxims  would  return  into  the  world, 
and  pafs  into  the  bodies  of  hogs,  and  other  like  ani¬ 
mals.  They  had  feveral  apocryphal  books,  as  the 
Gofpel  of  St  Philip;  the  Revelation  of  Adam ;  the 
Gofpel  of  Perfection,  &  c. 

GOA,  a  large  and  ftrong  town  of  Afi3,  in  the  pe- 
ninfula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges,  and  on  the  Malabar 
coaft.  It  was  taken  by  the  I’ortuguefe  in  1508,  and 
is  the  chief  towrn  of  all  the  fettlements  the  Europeans 
have  in  India.  It  Hands  in  an  ifland  about  12  milts, 
in  length,  and  fix  in  breadth ;  and  the  city  is  built  on 
the  north  fide  of  it,  having  the  conveuiency  of  a  fine 
falt-water  river,  capable  of  receiving  fhips  of  the 
greateft  burthen,  where  they  lie  within  a  mile  of  the 
town.  The  banks  of  the  river  are  beautified  with  a 
great  number  of  handfome  ftrufturesj  fucli  as  churches* 

caftle**  | 
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Goa  cattles,  and  gentlemen’s  houfes.  The  air  within  the 

G  d  town  1S  unwholefome,  for  which  reafon  it  is  not  fo  well 

'  inhabited  now  as  it  was  formerly.  The  ’viceroy  ’s  palace 
is  a  noble  building  ;  and  (lards  at  a  fmall'dillance  from 
the  river,  over  one  of  the  gates  ofthe  city,  which  leads 
to  a  fpacious  llreet,  terminated  by  a  beautiful  church. 
This  city  contains  a  great  numberof  handfome  churches, 
convents,  and  cloilters,  with  a  (lately  large  hofpital; 
all  well  endowed,  and  kept  in  good  repair.  The 
market-place  takes  up  an  aere  of  ground;  and  in  the 
(hops  about  it  may  be  had  the  produce  of  Europe, 
China,  Bengal,  and  other  countries  of  lefs  note.  Every 
church  has  a:  fet  of  bells,  fome  of  which  are  continu¬ 
ally  ringing.  Their  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
and  they  have  a  fevere  inquiiition.  There  are  a  great 
many  Indian  converts;  but  they  generally  retain 
fome  of  jheir  old  cuftoms,  particularly  they  cannot  be 
brought  to  eat  beef.  However,  there  are  many  Gen- 
toos  in  the  city,  who  are  tolerated,  becaufe  they  are 
more  induftrious  than  the  Chriftians,  and  better  artifts. 
The  clergy  are  very  numerous,  and  illiterate;  but  the 
churches  are  linely  embellifhed,  and  have  great  num¬ 
bers  of  images.  The  houfes  are  large,  and  make  a 
fine  (hew ;  but  within  they  are  but  poorly  furniftied. 
The  inhabitants  are  contented  with  greens,  fruits,  and 
roots;  which,  with  a  little  bread,  rice,  and  fi(h,  is 
their  principal  diet,  though  they  have  hogs  and  fowls 
in  plenty.  However,  they  are  very  much  addi&ed  to 
women;  and  are  generally  weak,  lean,  and  feeble. 
Captain  Harrfl'lton  Hood  on  a  hill  near  the  city,  and 
counted  above  80 churches,  convents,  and  monallerits; 
and  he  was  told,  that  there  were  about  30,000  priefts 
and  monks.  The  body  of  St  Francis  Xavier  is  buried 
in  St  Paul’s  church  ;  and,  as  they  pretend,  performs 
a  great  many  miracles.  It  is  remarkable,  that  none 
of  the  churches,  .except  one,,  have  glafs  Windows;  for 
they  make  ufe  of  clear  oyfter-ftiells  inftead  of  glafs, 
and  all  their  fine  houfes  have  the  fame.  Goa  itfelf 
has  few  manufadures  or  productions  ;  their  bell  trade 
being  in  arrack.  The  river’s  mouth  is  defended 
by  feveral  forts  and  batteries,  well  planted  with  large 
cannon  on  both  fides ;  and  there  are  feveral  other  forts 
in  different  places.  It  is  250  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Co¬ 
chin.  E.  Lon.  74,  o.  N.  Lat.  15.  31. 

GOAL.  See  Gaol. 

GOAT,  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

Goat’s -Beatd,  in  botany.  See  Tragopogon. 

Goat-i Sucker,  in  ornithology.  See  Caprimul- 
gus. 

GOBELIN  (Giles),  a  famous  French  dyer,  in  the 
reign  of  Francis  I.  difeovered  a  method  of  dying  a 
beautiful  fcarlet,  and  his  name  has  been  given  everfince 
to  the  fined  French  fcarlets.  His  houfe,  in  the  fuburb 
of  St  Marcel  at  Paris,  and  the  river  he  made  ufe  of, 
are  (till  called  the  Gobelins .  An  academy  for  drawing, 
and  a  manufa&ory  of  fine  tapeflries,  were  eredled  in 
this  quarter  in  1 666 ;  for  which  reafon  the  tapeflries 
are  called  the  Gobelins. 

GOBIUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  fifties  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  thoracici.  They  have  two  holes 
between  the  eyes,  four  rays  in  the  membrane  of  the 
gills,  and  the  belly- fins  are  united  in  an  oval  form. 
There  are  eight  fpecies,  principally  dillinguiftied  by 
the  number  of  rays  in  their  fins. 

GOD,  one  of  the  many  names  of  the  Supreme 


Being.  See  Christianity  ;  Met/phtsics,  n°  6.  Goddard 
222-  230.;  and  Moral  Philosophy,  n°i6r,  &r.  1J 
GODDARD  (Jonathan),  an  eminent  phvfician  Godlrey. 
and  chemift,  and  one  of  the  firft  promoters  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  born  about  the  year  1617.  He 
was  elefted  a  fellow  of  the  college  of  phyficians  in 
1646,  and  appointed  reader  of  the  anatomical  ledture 
in  that  college  in  1647.  As  he  took  part  againlt 
Charles  I.  accepted  the  wardtnfliip  of  Mei  ton -college, 

Oxford,  from  Oliver  Cromwell  when  chancellor,  and 
fat  foie  reprefentative  of  that  univerfity  in  Cromwell’s 
parliament,  he  was  removed  from  his  wardenfhip  in  a 
manner  difgraceful  to  him  by  Charles  II.  He  was 
however  then  profeffor'  of  phyfic  at  Grefliam  college, 
to  which  he  retired,  and  continued  to  attend  thofe 
meetings  that  gave  birth  to  the  Royal  Society  ;  upon 
the  firft  eftabliftiment  of  which,  he  was  nominated  one 
of  the  council.  Being  fully  perfuaded  that  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  medicines  was  no  lefs  the  phyfician’s  duty 
than. the  preferibing  them,  he  conftantly  prepared  his 
own;  and  in  1668  puhlifhed  a  tteatife  recommending 
his  example  to  general  pra&ice.  He  died  of  an  apo¬ 
plectic  fit  in  16745  and  his  memory  was  preferved  by 
the  drops  that  bore  his  name,  otherwife  called  Gnttte 
Anglican#,  the  fecret  of  which  he  fold  to  Charles  II. 
for  5000 1.  and  which  Dr  Lifter  allures  us  was 
only  the  volatile  fpirit  of  raw  lilk  reftified  with  oil  of 
cinnamon  or  fome  other  eftential  oil.  But  he  claims 
more  particular  regard,  if  what  bifliop  Seth  Ward  fays 
be  true,  that  he  was  the  firlt  Englifhman  who  made 
that  noble  allronomical  inftrument,  the  telefcope. 

GODDESS,  a  heathen  deity  of  the  female  fex. 

The  ancients  had  almoft  as  many  goddefles  as  gods: 
fuch  were,  Juno  the  goddefs  of  air,  Diana  the  goddefs 
of  woods,  &c.  and  under  this  cliaradler  were  reprefented 
the  virtues,  graces,  and  principal  advantages  of  life  j 
truth,  juftice,  piety,  liberty,  fortune,  viftory,  &c. 

It  was  the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  goddefles  to  be 
reprefented  naked  on  medals ;  for  it  was  fuppofed  that 
the  imagination  rnuft.  be  awed  and  rellrained  by  the 
confideration  of  the  divine  character. 

GODEAU  (Anthony),  bilhop  of  Grade  and  Vence 
in  France,  was  born  at  Dreux  in  1605.  He  was  a 
very  voluminous  writer,  both  in  profe  and  verfe;  but 
his  principal  works  are,  1.  An  eccleftaflical  hiftory , 

3  vols,  folio,  containing  the  firft  eight  centuries  only, 
as  he  never  finiftied  more.  2.  Tranfation  of  the  Pfahns 
into  French  verfe;  which  was  (o  well  approved,  that 
even  thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  preferred  it  to  that 
of  Marat.  He  died  in  1671. 

GODFATHERS  and  Godmothers,  perfons 
who,  at  the  baptifm  of  infants,  anfwer  for  their 
future  condud,  and  folemnly  promife  that  they  will 
renounce  the  devil  and  all  his  works,  and  follow  a  life 
of  piety  and  virtue;  and  by  this  means  lay  themfelves 
under  an  indifpenfable  obligation  to  inftrudt  them,  and 
watch  over  their  conduit. 

This  cuftom  is  of  great  antiquity  in  the  Chriftian 
church;  and  was  probably  inllituted  to  prevent  chil¬ 
dren  being  brought  up  in  idolatry,  in  cafe  their  parents 
died  before  they  arrived  at  years  of  diferetion. 

The  number  of  godfathers  and  godmothers  is  re¬ 
duced  to  two,  in  the  church  of  Rome;  and  three,  ii* 
the  church  of  England ;  but  formerly  they  had  as 
many  as  they  pleafed. 

GODFREY 
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Godfrey  GODFREY  (of  Bouillon),  prince  of  Lorrain,  a 
II  moft  celebrated  crufader,  and  victorious  general.  He 
*ult°’  was  chofen  general  of  the  expedition  which  the  Chri 
ftians  undertook  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land 
and  fold  his  dukedom  to  prepare  for  the  war.  He 
took  Jerufalem  from  the  Turks  in  1099  ;  but  his 
piety,  as  hiftorians  relate,  would  not  permit  him  to 
wear  a  diadem  of  gold  in  the  city  where  his  Saviour 
had  been  crowned  with  thorns.  The  fultan  of  Egypt 
afterwards  fent  a  terrible  army  againft  him  ;  which  he 
defeated,  with  the  daughter  of  above  100,000  of  the 
enemy.  He  died  in  1 160. 

GODOLPHIN  (John),  an  eminent  Englilh  civi¬ 
lian,  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Scilly  in  1617,  and 
educated  at  Oxford.  In  1642-3,  he  was  created  doc¬ 
tor  of  civil  law;  in  1653,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  admiralty ;  and  at  the  Reftoration,  he 
was  made  one  of  his  majefty’s  advocates.  He  was 
efteemed  as  great  a  mafter  of  divinity,  as  of  his  own 
faculty;  and  published,  1.  7 ‘he  holy  limbeck.  2.  The 
holy  arbour.  3.  A  view  of  the  admiral's  jurifdic- 
tion.  4.  The  orphan's  legacy.  5.  Repertorium  ca - 
nonicum,  <bc.  He  died  in  1678. 

GODWIN  (Francis),  fuccefiively  bifhop  of  Lan- 
daff  and  Hereford,  was  born  in  1567.  He  was  emi¬ 
nent  for  his  learning  and  abilities ;  being  a  good  mathe¬ 
matician,  an  excellent  philofopher,  a  pureLatinift,  and 
an  accurate  hiftorian.  He  underftood  the  true  theory  of 
the  moon’s  motion,  a  century  before  it  was  generally 
known.  He  firft  darted  thofe  hints  afterwards  pnrfued 
by  bifhop  Wilkins,  in  his  Secret  and  fwift  meffenger ; 
and  publifhed  A  catalogue  of  the  lives  .of  Englijh 
bifoops.  He  has  neverthelefs  been  accufed  as  a  great 
fimoniac,  for  omitting  no  opportunity  of  difpofmg  of 
preferments  in  order  to  provide  for  his  children.  He 
died  in  1648. 

GODWIN  (Thomas),  a  learned  Englifh  writer 
born  in  1517,  was  mafter  of  the  free-fchool  at  Abing¬ 
don  in  Berkshire;  where  he  educated  a  great  many 
youths,  who  became  eminent  both  in  church  and  (late. 
His  works  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  great 
learning;  fuch  as,  Hijloriec  Roman*  anthologia,  Synop- 
fis  antiquitatum  Hebraicarum,  Mofes  <b  Aaron,  Flo- 
rilegium  Phrafcon,  fcc.  He  died  in  1642. 

GODWIT,  in  ornithology.  See  Scolopax. 

GOES,  or  Ter  Goes,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable 
town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in  Zealand,  and  capital 
of  the  ifland  of  South-Beveland.  It  communicates 
with  the  fea  by  a  canal ;  and  is  10  mile3  eaft  of  Mid- 
dleburg,  and  30  north  of  Ghent.  E.  Lon.  3.  50. 
N.  Lat.  51.  33. 

GOGMAGOG- hills,  are  hills  fo  called,  three 
miles  from  Cambridge,  remarkable  for  the  intrench- 
ments  and  other  works  caft  up  here  r  whence  fome 
fuppofe  it  was  a  Roman  camp ;  and  others,  that  it  was 
the  work  of  the  Danes. 

GOITO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
taken  by  the  Germans  in  1701,  and  by  the  prince  of 
HefTe  in  1 706.  It  is  feated  011  the  river  Mincio,  be¬ 
tween  the  lake  of  Mantua  and  that  of  Garda,  10 
miles  north- weft  of  Mantua.  E.  Lon.  1  x.  o.  N.  Lat. 
45.  16. 

GOLCONDA,  a  kingdom  of  Afia,  in  the  penin- 
fula  on  this  fide  the  Ganges.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Orixa,  on  the  weft  by  that  of  Ba- 


lagate,  on  the  fouth  by  Bifnagar,  and  bn  the  eaft  Golconda; 
by  the  gulph  of  Bengal.  It  abounds  in  corn,  rice,  Gol<1- 
and  cattle  ;  but  that  which  renders  it  moft  remark- 
able  are  the  diamond-mines,  they  being  the  moft  con¬ 
fiderable  in  the  world:  they  are  ufually  purchafed  of 
the  black  merchants,  who  buy  parcels  of  ground  to 
fearch  for  thefe  precious  ftones  in.  They  foraetimes 
fail  in  meeting  with  any,  and  in  others  they  find  im- 
menfe riches.  They  have  alfo  mines  pf  fait,  fine  iron  for 
fword- blades,  and  curious  callicoes  and  chintzes.  It 
-is  fubjedt  to  the  Great  Mogul ;  and  has  a  town  of  the 
fame  'name,  feated  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  being 
one  of  the  largeft  in  the  Eaft- Indies.  It  is  about  fix 
miles  in  circumference;  and  was  formerly  the  refidence 
of  the  kings,  till  it  was  conquered  by  the  Great  Mo¬ 
gul.  It  is  now  much  frequented  by  the  European 
merchants.  E.  Lon.  79.  10.  N.  Lat.  16.  30. 

GOLD,  the  moft  precious  of  all  the  metals. 

For  an  accoiint  of  the  places  where  gold  is  found 
in  greateft  quantities  ;  the  methods  of  extracting  it 
from  the  ore,  and  afterwards  purifying  it ;  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  its  different  phenomena  in  combination  with 
other  metals;  fee  the  article  Metallurgy.  An  ac¬ 
count  of  its  chemical  properties,  folution  in  different 
menftrua,  &c.  is  given  under  Chemistry,  n°  194,  236, 

348 — For  its  effedts  on  glafs,  fee  the  article  Glass 
and  Vitrification. 

Gold  is. the  moft  fixed  of  all  the  metals;  and  it 
hath  been  generally  believed,  till  very  lately,  that  it 
was  abfolutely  fixed  in  every  degree  of  fire  which 
could  be  excited  by  human  art.  Some  chemiftsi  in¬ 
deed  pretended  to  have  evaporated,  calcined,  and 
even  vitrified  gold,  by  expofing  it  to  the  focus  of  a 
good  burning-glafs  ;■  but  as  their  experiments  did  not 
appear  to  have  all  the  authenticity  that  was  neceffary, 
the  opinion  fell  into  diferedit ;  and  this  the  more  rea¬ 
dily  that  gold  is  found  to  refill  the  moft  violent  fur¬ 
nace  fires  without  any  lofs.  Mr  Macquer,  however, 
in  the  laft  additions  to  his  Chemical  Dictionary,  hath 
found,  that  this  metal,  when  expofed  to  the  heat  of 
a  good  burning-glafs,  lofes  in  weight  confiderably, 
and  that  even  in  a  very  Ihort  time.  He  held  fome 
very  fine  gold  in  the  focus  of  a  large  burning-glafi, 
at  feveral  times,  at  half  an  hour  each  time,  fome¬ 
times  in  a  hollow  piece  of  charcoal,  or  in  veffels  made 
of  earthen  ware  and  procelain  ;  and  whenever  the  air 
was  very  clear,  and  the  fun  bright,  a  very  fenfible 
fmoke  arofe  to  the  height  of  three  or  four  inches.  To 
know  the  nature  of  this  fmoke,  a  cold  filver-plate  was 
expofed  to  it ;  by  which  means,  fome  of  the  vapour 
appeared  on  the  filver  like  a  tarnilh  a  little  lefs  white, 
but  not  fenfibly  yellow.  But  when  this  part  of  the 
filver  was  rubbed  with  a  burnilher,  it  appeared  fo  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  gilded,  that  none  could  doubt  the  eva¬ 
poration  of  the  metal.  At  this  experiment  feveral 
members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  were  prefent. 

The  experiments  with  regard  to  the  calcination  and 
vitrification  of  gold  were  alfo  tried  by  Mr  Macquer, 
in  prefence  of  Meffrs  Montigny,  Cadet,  Lavoiiier, 
and  Briflon.  The  glafs  employed  wasthatofTfchirn- 
haufen,  the  fame  which  had  formerly  been  employed 
by  Mr  Homberg.  Gold  of  24  carats  fine  was  expo- 
fed  to  the  focus  of  this  glafs  feveral  times,  by  half 
an  hour  at  a  time,  on  veffels  made  of  a  very  refradtc- 
ry  porcelain  earth. — When  the  gold  was  melted, 
which 
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which  happened  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  feconds,  it  took 
a  fpherical  form  as  nearly  as  its  gravity  would  permit, 
and  had  nearly  the  confidence  of  quickfilver.  The 
melted  mafs  foon  acquired  a  rotatory  motion  round  its 
axis,  fometimes  in  one  dire&ion,  and  fometimes  in 
another,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  focus  upon 
the  metal  ;  (which,  bv-the-byc,  is  a  very  curious 
appearance,  and  feems  difficult  to  be  accounted  for). 
A  fmoke  arofe  as  in  the  former  experiments.  On 
the  furface  of  the  melted  gold,  fpots  evidently 
vitrified  were  formed,  which  fcparated  from  the 
metal.  Thefe  afterwards  united  into  a  dark  violet- 
coloured  mafs,  of  a  greater  curvature  than  the  melted 
gold,  in  which  they  were  found  to  be  fet,  as  jewels  in 
a  ring ;  and  produced  nearly  the  fame  appearance  that 
the  tranfpar'ent  cornea  has  on  the  globe  of  the  eye  ; 
that  is,  as  the  fegment  of  a  final!  fphere  joined  to  the 
furface  of  a  large  one.  On  a  mafs  of  liquid  gold,  of 
about  half  an  inch  diameter,  he  obtained,  after  four 
hours  calcination,  a  button  of  this  violet  glafs,  whofe 
diameter  exceeded  two  lines ;  and  this  glafs  was  ob- 
ferved  gradually  to  increafe  as  the  gold  diminifhed. 
Yet,  though  this  very  much  refembles  the  vitrification 
of  the  gold,  Mr  Macquer  doth  not  take  upon  him  to 
aflert  that  it  certainly  is  fo  ;  feeing  it  may  arife  from 
the  veffils  on  which  the  gold  is  fupported,  and  which 
were  coloured  purple  to  a  confiderable  diftance,  and 
befides  were  fprinkled  with  many  fmall  particles  of 
gold  undecompofed,  eafily  diltinguilhable  by  a  micro- 
fcope ;  and  in  the  violet  glafs  alfo,  many  fimilar  par¬ 
ticles  were  obfervable.  To  determine  the  matter  ac¬ 
curately,  the  experiment  ought  to  be  continued  till  all 
the  particles  of  the  metal  becertainly  either  vitrified  ore- 
vaporated. — Though  this  experiment,  however,  is  hi¬ 
therto  equivocal  w  hen  the  heat  of 'burning- glaffes  is 
made  ufe  of,  it  certainly  fuccteds  with  a  flrong  flafli 
of  eledtric  fire.  See  Electricity,  n°  113. 

Method  of  Recovering  Gold  from  Giit  Works.  The 
folubilily  of  gold  and  the  indifiolubility  of  filver  in 
aqua  regia  affords  a  principle  on  which  gold  may  be 
feparated  from  the  furface  of  filver  5  and,  on  this  foun¬ 
dation,  different  proceffes  have  been  contrived,  of  which 
the  two  following  appear  to  be  the  beft — Some  pow¬ 
dered  fal  ammoniac,  moifiened  with  aqna  fortis  into 
the  conliltence  of  a  pafte,  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  fif* 
ver,  and  the  piece  heated,  till  the  matter  fmokes,  and 
becomes  nearly  dry  :  being  then  thrown  into  water, 
it  is  rubbed  with  a  fcratch  brufh,  compofed  of  fine 
brafs-wire  bound  together,  by  which  the  gold  eafily 
comes  off.  The  other  way  is,  hy  putting  the  gilt  fil¬ 
ver  into  common  aqua  regia,  kept  fo  hot  as  nearly  to 
boil,  and  turning  the  metal  frequently  till  it  becomes 
all  over  black  :  it  is  then  to  be  walhed  with  a  little 
water,  ar.d  rubbed  with  the  fcratch  brufh,  to  get  off 
what  gold  the  aqua  regia  may  have  left.  This  laft 
method  appears  preferable  to  the  other ;  as  the  fame 
aqua  regia  may  be  made  to  ferve  repeatedly  till  it  be¬ 
comes  faturated  with  the  gold,  after  which  the  gold 
may  be  recovered  pure  by  precipitation  w’ith  folution 
of  vitriol,  as  dire&cd  under  the  article  Metallurgy. 

For  feparating  gold  from  gilt  copper,  fome  direft 
a  folution  of  borax  to  be  applied  on  the  gilt  parts, 
but  nowhere  elfe,  with  a  pencil,  and  a  little  powder¬ 
ed  fulphnr  to  be  fprinkled  on  the  places  thus  moifien¬ 
ed  ;  the  principal  ufe  of  the  folution  of  borax  feems 


to  be  to  make  the  fulphnr  adhere  ;  the  piece  being  Gold, 
then  made  red  hot,  and  quenched  in  water,  the  gold 
is  faid  to  be  fo  far  loofened,  as  to  be  wiped  off  with 
a  brufh.  Others  mix  the  fulphur  with  nitre  and  tar¬ 
tar,  and  form  the  mixture  with  vinegar  into  a  palle, 
which  is  fpread  upon  the  gilt  parts. 

Schl utter  recommends  mechanical  means,  as  being 
generally  the  leafl  expenfive,  for  feparating  gold  from 
the  furface  both  of  filver  and  copper.  If  the  gilt  vef- 
fel  is  round,  the  gold  is  conveniently  got  off  by  turn¬ 
ing  it  in  a  lathe,  and  applying  a  proper  tool,  a  fkin  be¬ 
ing  placed  underneath  for  receiving  the  fhavings :  he 
fays  it  is  cafy  to  collect  into  two  ounces  of  fhavings, 
all  the  gold  of  a  gilt  veffel  weighing  thrice  as  many 
pounds.  Where  the  figure  of  the  piece  does  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  this  method,  it  is  to  be  properly  fixed,  and 
ferapers  applied,  of  different  kinds,  according  to  its 
fize  and  figure  ;  fome  large,  and  furnifhed  with  two 
handles,  one  at  each"  end ;  others  fmall  and  narrow', 
for  penetrating  into  depreffed  parts.  If  the  gold  can¬ 
not  be  got  off  by  either  of  thefe  ways,  the  file  mull 
be  had  recourfe  to,  which  takes  off  more  of  the  me¬ 
tal  underneath  than  the  turning  tool  or  the  feraper, 
particularly  than  the  former.  The  gold  ferapings,  or 
filings,  may  be  purified  from  the  filver  or  copper  they 
contaiu,  by  the  methods  deferibed  under  the  article 
Metallurgy. 

Tr.e  editors  of  the  Encyolopedie  give  a  method  of 
recovering  the  gold  from  wood  that  nas  been  gilt  on  a 
water-fize :  this  account  is  extrafled  from  a  memoir 
on  the  fame  fubjeft,  paefented  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  M.  de  Montamy.  The  gilt  wood  is  deep¬ 
ed  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  in  a  quantity  of  water, 
fufficient  to  cover  it,  made  very  hot:  the  fize  being 
thus  foftened,  the  wood  is  taken  out,  and  ferubbed, 
piece  by  piece,  in  a  little  warm  water,  with  fhort  ftiff 
bridle  bnifhes  of  different  fizes,  fome  fmall  for  pene¬ 
trating  into  the  carvings,  and  others  large  for  the 
greater  difpatch  in  flat  pieces.  The  whole  mixture  of 
water,  fize,  gold,  &c.  is  to  be  boiled  to  drynefs,  the 
dry  matter  made  red  hot  in  a  crucible  to  burn  off  the 
fize,  and  the  remainder  ground  with  mercury,  either 
in  a  mortar,  or,  where  the  quantity  is  large,  in  a 
mill. 

Gold -Coajl.  See  Guinea. 

Gold  -Wire,  a  cylindrical  ingot  of  filver,  fuperfi- 
cially  gilt  or  covered  with  gold  at  the  fire,  and  after¬ 
wards  drawn  fucctflively  through  a  great  number  of 
little  round  holes,  of  a  wire-drawing  iron,  each  lefs 
than  the  other,  till  it  be  fometimes  no  bigger  than  a 
hair  of  the  heai}.  See  Wire- Drawing. 

It  may  be  obferved,  that,  before  the  wire  be  redu¬ 
ced  to  this  exc(|ffive  finenefs,  it  is  drawn  through  a- 
bove  an  hundred  and  forty  different  holes  ;  and  that 
each  time  they  draw  it,  it  is  rubbed  afrelh  over  with 
new  wax,  both  th  facilitate  its  paffage,  and  to  prevent 
the  filver’s  appearing  through  it. 

Govv-Wire  flatted ,  is  the  former  wire  flatted  be¬ 
tween  two  rollers  of  polilhed  fteel,  to  fit  it  to  be  fpun 
on  a  Hick,  or  to  be  ufed  flat,  as  it  is,  without  fpin- 
ning,  in  certain  Huffs,  laces,  embroideries,  &c.  See 
Stuff,  &c. 

GoLD-Thread^  or  Span-gold,  i3  flatted  gold,  wrap¬ 
ped  or  laid  over  a  thread  of  filk,  by  twilling  it  with 
wheel  and  iron-bobbins. 

To 
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To  difpofe  the  wire  to  be  fpun  on  filk,  they  pafs  it 
between  two  rollers  of  a  little  mill :  thefe  rollers  are 
of  nicely  polilhed  Heel,  and  about  three  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter.  They  are  fet  very  dofe  to  each  other,  and 
turned  by  means  of  a  handle  fattened  to  one  of  them, 
which  gives  motion  to  the  other.  The  gold  wire  in 
patting  between  the  two,  is  rendered  quite  flat,  but 
without  lofing  any  thing  of  its  gilding;  and  is  render¬ 
ed  fo  exceedingly  thin  and  flexible,  that  it  is  eafily 
fpun  on  filk-thread,  by  means  of  a  hand-wheel,  and 
fo  wound  on  a  fpool  or  bobbin.  See  Wire- Drawing. 

Gold- Leaf,  or  Beaten  Gold ,  is  gold  beaten  with  a 
hammer  into  exceeding  thin  leaves,  fo  that  it  is  com¬ 
puted,  that  an  ounce  may  be  beaten  into  fixteen  hun¬ 
dred  leaves,  each  three  inches  fquare,  in  which  Hate 
it  takes  up  more  than  159,052  times  its  former  furface. 
See  Gold- Leaf. 

It  mutt  be  obferved,  however,  that  gold  is  beaten  more 
or  lefs,  according  to  the  kind  or  quality  of  the  work  it  is 
intended  for;  that  for  the  gold-wire  drawers  to  gild 
their  ingots  withal,  is  left  much  thicker  than  that 
for  gilding  the  frames  of  pictures,  &c.  See  Gild¬ 
ing. 

Gold -Brocade.  See  Brocade. 

Fulminating- Gold.  See  Chemistry,  n°  356. — 
Since  that  article  was  printed,  however,  we  are  in¬ 
formed  by  Mr  Macquer,  that  fulminating  gold  may 
be  made  without  any  nitrous  acid.  Of  confequence, 
the  conjefture  there  given  concerning  the  caufe  of  its 
explofion  cannot  be  true  in  as  far  as  the  nitrous  am- 
moniacal  fait  is  concerned  ;  though  poflibly  the  fixed 
air  contained  in  the  calx  of  gold  may  confiderably 
contribute  towards  it. — Mr  Bergman,  whom  Mr  Mac¬ 
quer  quotes,  found  that  he  could  prepare  fulminating 
gold  at  any  time,  by  applying  volatile  alkali  to  it 
when  in  a  greatly  divided  ftate.  He  doth  not  indeed 
tell  us  whether  the  alcali  ufed,  was  in  a  cauftic  or  mild 
ftate,  (/.  e.  whether  it  was  deprived  of  its  fixed  air 
or  not)  ;  but  though  the  experiment  fhould  even  be 
found  to  fucceed  with  cauftic  alkali,  Hill  the  explofion 
might  depend  on  fixed  air  ;  becaufe  cauftic  volatile  al¬ 
kalies  are  found  either  to  imbibe,  or  generate  this  kind 
of  air,  even  though  excluded  from  the  atmofphere  in 
the  moll  careful  manner;  and  hence  the  complaint  a- 
mong  druggifts,  that  alkaline  fpirits,  made  with  quick¬ 
lime,  do  not  keep  equally  well  with  others.  See  Al¬ 
kaline  Spirits. 

Shell-GoLT>,  that  ufed  by  the  illnminers,  and  where¬ 
with  we  write  gold-letters.  It  is  made  of  the  pa¬ 
rings  of  leaf-gold,  and  even  of  the  leaves  themfelves, 
reduced  into  an  impalpable  powder,  by  grinding  on  a 
marble  with  honey.  After  leaving  it  to  infufe  fome 
time  in  aqua  fortis,  they  put  it  in  fhells,  where  it 
fticks.  To  ufe  it,  they  dilute  it  with  gum-water,  or 
foap  water. 

Gold -Finch,  in  ornithology.  See  Fringilla. 

Thefe  are  feed-birds  of  very  curious  colours,  and 
which,  were  they  not  fo  common  in  this  country,  would 
probably  be  very  much  efteemed. 

They  are  nfually  taken  about  Michaelmas,  and  foon 
become  tame  ;  but  they  differ  very  much  in  their  fong. 
— They  frequently  breed  in  the  upper  part  of  plum- 
trees,  making  their  nefts  of  the  mofs  that  grows  upon 
apple-trees,  and  of  wool  ;  quilting  the  infide  with  all 
forts  of  hairs  they  find  upon  the  ground.  They  breed 


three  times  a-year  ;  and  the  young  are  to  be  taken  with  Golden. 

the  neft  at  about  ten  days  old,  and  fed  as  follows  : — - 

Pound  fome  hemp-feed  very  fine  in  a  mortar  ;  then  fift 
it  through  a  fieve,  and  add  to  it  as  much  wheat-bread 
as  hemp-feed  ;  andjikewife  a  little  flower  of  canary- 
feeds:  then  with  a  fmall  (tick  or  quill,  take  up  as 
-much  as  the  bignefs  of  a  white-pea,  and  give  them 
feveral  times  a-day.  This  ought  to  be  made  frelh  e- 
very  day :  for  if  it  is  fuffered  to  four,  it  will  fpoil 
their  ftomachs,  caufing  them  to  caft  up  their  meat ; 
which  if  they  do,  it  is  very  probable  that  they  will 
die. — Thefe  young  birds  mutt  be  carefully  kept  warm 
till  they  can  feed  themfelves,  for  they  are  very  ten¬ 
der.  In  feeding,  be  fure  to  make  your  bird  clean  his 
bill  and  mouth.  If  any  of  the  meat  falls  upon  his 
feathers,  take  it  off,  or  elfe  he  will  not  thrive.  Such 
as  eat  hemp-feed,  to  purge  them,  fliould  have  the 
feeds  of  melons,  fuccory,  and  mercury  ;  or  elfe  let 
them  have  lettuce  and  plantane  for  thatpurpofe.  When 
there  is  no  need  of  purging,  give  them  two  or  three 
times  a  week  a  little  fugar  or  loam  in  their  meat,  or 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cage  ;  for  all  feeds  have  an  oili- 
nefs,  fo  that  if  they  have  not  fomething  to  abforb  it, 
in  length  of  time  it  fouls  their  ftomachs,  and  brings 
on  them  a  flux,  which  is  very  dangerous. 

GoLD-Fj$.  See  Cyprinus. 

GOLDEN,  fomething  that  has  a  relation  to  gold, 
or  confifts  of  gold. 

Golden  Calf,  was  a  figure  of  a  calf,  which  the 
Ifraelites  caft  in  that  metal,  and  fet  up  in  the  wilder- 
nefs,  to  worlhip,  during  Mofes’s  abfence  into  the 
mount;  and  which  that  legiflator,  at  his  return,  burnt, 
grinded  to  powder,  and  mixed  with  the  water  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  to  drink  of;  as  related  in  Exod.  xxxii.  The 
commentators  have  been  divided  on  this  article :  the 
pulverizing  of  gold,  and  rendering  it  potable,  is  a 
very  difficult  operation  inchemiftry.  Many,  therefore, 
fuppofe  it  done  by  a  miracle  :  and  the  reft,  who  allow 
of  nothing  fupernatural  in  it,  advance  nothing  but 
conjectures  as  to  the  manner  of  the  procefs.  Mofes 
could  not  have  done  it  by  Ample  calcination,  nor  a- 
malgamation,  nor-  antimony,  nor  calcination  ;  nor  is 
there  one  of  thofe  operations  that  quadrates  with  the 
text. 

M.  Stahl  has  endeavoured  to  remove  this  difficulty. 

The  method  Mofes  made  ufe  of,  according  to  this 
author,  was  by  diffolving  the  metal  with  hepar  ful- 
phuris;  only,  inftead  of  the  vegetable  alkali,  he  made 
ufe  of  the  Egyptian  natron,  which  is  common  enough 
throughout  the  eaft.  See  Chemistry,  n°  359. 

Golden  Feece,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  was 
the  (kin,  or  fleece  of  the  ram,  upon  which  Pliryxus 
and  Hella  are  fuppofed  to  have  fwam  over  the  fea  to 
Colchis;  and  which  being  facrificed  to  Jupiter,  was 
hung  upon  a  tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by 
two  brazen-hoof’d  bulls,  and  a  monftrous  dragon  that 
never  flept ;  but  was  taken  and  carried  off  by  Jafon 
and  the  Argonauts. 

Many  authors  have  endeavoured  to  fliew  that  this 
fable  is  an  allegorical  reprefentation  of  fome  real  hif- 
tory,  particularly  of  the  philofopher’s  ftone.  Others 
have  explained  it,  by  the  profit  of  the  wool-trade  to 
Colchis,  or  the  gold  which  they  commonly  gathered 
therewith  fleeces  in  the  rivers. 

Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  is  a  military  order 
inftituted 
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Golden,  inftituted  by  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in 
Goldingen.  l^gm  It  took  its  denomination  from  a  reprefentation 
of  the  golden  fleece,  borne  by  the  knights  on  their 
collars,  which  confided  of  flints,  and  fteels.  The 
king  of  Spain  is  now  grand  mafler  of  the  order,  in 
quality  of  duke  of  Burgundy  :  the  number  of  knights 
is  fixed  to  thirty-one. 

It  is  ufually  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  on  occafion 
of  an  immnfe  profit  which  that  prince  made  by  wool ; 
though  others  will  have  a  chemical  myftery  couched 
under  it,  as  under  that  famous  one  of  the  ancients, 
which  the  adepts  contend  to  be  no  other  than  the 
fecret  of  the  elixir,  wrote  on  the  fleece  of  a  Iheep. 

Oliver  de  la  Marche  writes  that  he  had  fuggefted 
to  Philip  I.  archduke  of  Auftria,  that  the  order  was 
inftituted  by  his  grandfather  Philip  the  Good,  duke 
of  Burgundy,  with  a  view  to  that  of  Jafon  ;  and  that 
John  Germain,  bifliop  of  Chalons,  chancellor  of  the 
order,  upon  this  occalian  made  him  change  his  opi¬ 
nion,  and  allured  the  young  prince  that  the  order  had 
‘  been  inftituted  with  a  view  to  the  fleece  of  Gideon. 
William  bifliop  of  Tournay,  chancellor  likewife  of  the 
order,  pretends  that  the  duke  of  Burgundy  had  in 
view  both  the  golden  fleece  of  Jafon,  and  Jacob’s 
fleece,  /.  e.  the  fpeckled  flieep  belonging  to  this  pa¬ 
triarch,  according  to  agreement  made  with  his  father- 
in-law  Laban.  Which  fentiment  gave  birth  to  a 
great  work  of  this  prelate,  in  two  parts :  in  the  firft, 
under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jafon,  is  reprefented 
the  virtue  of  magnanimity,  which  a  knight  ought  to 
poffefs  5  and  under  the  fymbol  of  the  fleece  of  Jacob, 
he  reprefents  the  virtue  of  juftice. 

Paradin  is  of  the  fame  mind,  and  tells  us  that  the 
duke  defigned  to  infinuate  that  the  fabulous  conqueft 
which  Jafon  is  faid  to  have  made  of  th t  golden  fleece  in 
Colchis,  was  nothing  elfe  but  the  conqueft  of  virtue, 
which  gains  a  vi&ory  over  thofe  horrible  nionfters 
vice  and  our  evil  inclinations. 

Golden  Nuviber,  in  chronology,  a  number  (hew¬ 
ing  what  year  of  the  moon’s  cycle  any  given  year  is. 
See  Astronomy,  n°  304- - 307. 

Golden-/?^.  The  pope  annually  confecrates  a 
golden-rofe  on  the  fourth  Sunday  in  Lent,  which  is 
fent  to  princeffes,  or  to  fome  church,  as  a  mark  of  his 
peculiar  afleftion. 

Golden  Rule,  in  arithmetic,  a  rule  or  praxis,  of 
great  ufe  and  extent  in  the  art  of  numbers;  where¬ 
by  we  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  quantities 
given. 

The  golden  rule  is  alfo  called  the  Rule  of  Three, 
and  Rule  of  Proportion.  See  its  nature  and  ufe  under 
the  article  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

GOLDINGEN,  a  town  of  Poland  in  the  duchy 
of  Courland,  with  a  handfome  caftle,  feated  on  the 
river  Weia,  in  E.  Long.  22.  31.  N.  Lat.  56.  48. 

Goldsmith,  or,  as  fome  choofe  to  exprefs  it, 
filverfmith,  an  artift  who  makes  vcffels,  uteniils,  and 
■ornaments,  in  gold  and  filver. 

The  goldfmith’s  work  is  either  performed  in  the 
mould,  or  beat  out  with  the  hammer  or  other  engine. 
All  works  that  have  railed  figures,  are  caft  in  a 
mould,  and  afterwards  polilhed  and  finilhed  :  plates, 
or  dilhes,  of  filver  or  gold,  are  beat  out  from  thin 
flat  plates  ;  and  tankards,  and  other  veflels  of  that 
kind,  are  formed  of  plates  foldered  together,  and 
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their  mouldings  are  beat,  not  caft.  The  bufincfs  of  Goldunid*- 

the  goldfmiths  formerly  required  much  more  labour 

than  it  does  at  prefen t ;  for  they  were  obliged  to 

hammer  the  metal  from  the  ingot  to  the  thinnefs  they 

wanted :  but  there  are  now  invented  flatting-mills, 

which  reduce  metals  to  the  thinnefs  that  is  required, 

at  a  very  fmall  expence.  The  goldfmith  is  to  make 

his  own  moulds  ;  and  for  that  reafon  ought  to  be  a 

good  defigner,  and  have  a  tafte  in  fculpture  :  he  alfo 

ought  to  know  enough  of  metallurgy,  to  be  able  to 

allay  mixed  metals,  and  to  mix  the  alloy. 

The  goldfmiths  in  London  employ  feveral  hands 
under  them  for  the  various  articles  of  their  trade  :  fuch 
are  the  jeweller,  the  fnuff-box  and  toy  maker,  the 
filver-turner,  the  gilder,  the  burnilher,  the  chafer, 
the  refiner,  and  the  gold-beater.  See  the  article* 
Jeweller,  &c. 

Goldfmiths  are  fuperior  tradefraen  :  their  wares 
muft  be  allayed  by  the  wardens  of  the  company  of 
this  name  in  London,  and  marked  ;  and  gold  is  to  be 
of  a  certain  touch.  No  goldfmith  may  take  above  one 
(hilling  the  ounce  of  gold,  befides  what,  he  has  for  the 
falhioning,  more  than  the  buyer  may  be  allowed-  for 
it  at  the  king’s  exchange  ;  and  here  any  falfe  metal 
lhall  be  feized  and  forfeited  to  the  king.  The  cities 
of  York,  Exeter,  Briftol,  See.  are  places  appointed 
for  the  allaying  wrought-plate  of  goldfmiths;  al¬ 
fo  a  duty  is  granted  on  filver-plate  of  fix-pence 
an  ounce,  &c.  Plate  made  by  goldfmiths  lhall  be 
of  a  particular  finenefs,  on  pain  ot  forfeiting  10  1.; 
and  if  any  parcel  of  plate  fent  to  the  aflayer9  is  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  of  a  coarfer  alloy  than  the  refpeftive 
ftandards,  it  may  be  broken  and  defaced  ;  and  the 
fees  for  allaying  are  particularly  limited. 

Goldsmith  (Oliver),  a  celebrated  Englilh  writer, 
was  born  at  Rofcommon  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1731. 

His  father,  who  poffeffed  a  fmall  eftate  in  that  coun¬ 
ty,  had  nine  fons,  of  which  Oliver  was  the  third.  He 
was  originally  intended  for  the  church  ;  and  with 
that  view,  after  being  well  inftrufted  in  the  dallies, 
was,  with  his  brother  the  Rev.  Henry  Goldfmith, 
placed  in  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  about  the  latter 
end  of  the  year  1 749.  In  this  feminary  of  learning 
he  continued  a  few  years,  when  he  took  a  bachelor’s 
degree  but,  his  brother  not  being  able  to  obtain  any 
preferment  after  he  left  the  college,  Oliver,  by  the 
advice  of  Dean  Goldfmith  of  Cork,  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  ftudy  of  phyfic  ;  and,  after  attending 
fome  courfes  of  anatomy  in  Dublin,  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh  in  the  year  1751,  where  he  lludiedthe  fe¬ 
veral  branches  of  mediciiie  under  the  different  pro- 
feffors  in  that  univerfity.  His  beneficent  difpofition 
foon  involved  him  in  unexpedled  difficulties  ;  and  he 
was  obliged  precipitately  to  leave  Scotland,  in  confe- 
quence  of  engaging  himfelf  to  pay  a  co’nfiderable  fum 
of  money  for  a  fellow-ftudent. 

A  few  days  after,  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1754,  he  arrived  at  Sunderland,  near  Newcaftle, 
where  he  was  arrefted  at  the  fuit  of  a.taylor  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  to  whom  he  had  given  fecurity  for  his  friend. 

By  the  good  offices  of  Laughlin  Maclane,  Efq;  and 
Dr.  Sleigh,  who  were  then  in  the  college,  he  was 
foon  delivered  out  of  the  hands  of  the  bailiff ;  and 
took  his  paffage  on  board,  a  Dutch  (hip  to  Rotterdam, 
where,  after  a  Ihort  ftay,  he  proceeded  to  Brulfels : 
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Wmr:!i.  he  then  vifited  great  part  of  Flanders;  and  after 
palling  fome  time  at  Stralbourg  and  Louvain,  where 
he  obtained  a  degree  of  bachelor  in  phyfic,  he  accom¬ 
panied  an  Englifh  gentleman  to  Berne  and  Geneva. 

It  is  undoubtedly  fad,  that  this  ingenious,  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  travelled  on  foot  mod  part  of  his  tour. 
He  had  left  England  with  very  little  money;  and, 
being  of  a  philosophical  tnrn,  and  at  that  time  pof- 
fefiing  a  body -capable  of  fuftaining  every  fatigue,  and 
a  heart  n£>t  eafily  terrified  at  danger,  he  became  an 
enthufiaft  to  the  defign  he  had  formed  of  feeing  the 
manners  of  different  countries.  He  had  fome  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  French  language,  and  of  mufic,  arid  he 
played  tolerably  well  on  the  German  flute ;  which, 
from  an  amufement,  became  at  fome  times  the  means 
of  fubfiftence.  His  learning  produced  him  a  hofpi- 
table  reception  at  moil  of  the  religious  lionfes ;  and 
his  mufic  made  him  welcome  to  the  peafants  of  Flan¬ 
ders  and  other  parts  of  Germany.  “  Whenever  I 
approached,”  he  lifed  to  fay,  “  a  pcafant’s  houfe  to¬ 
wards  night-fall,  I  played  one  of  my  moll  merry 
tune3;  and  that  procured  me  not  only  a  lodging,  but 
fubfiftence  for  the  next  day:  but  in  truth,  (his  con- 
flant  expreffion),  I  mud  own,  whenever  I  attempted 
to  entertain  perfons  of  a  higher  rank,  they  alway3 
thought  my  performance  odious,  and  never  made  me 
any  return  for  in y  endeavours  to  pleafe  them.” 

On  Mr  Goldfmith’s  arrival  at  Geneva,  he  was  re¬ 
commended  as  a  proper  perfbu  for  a  travelling  tutor 
to  a  young  roan,  who  had  been  tinexpededly  left  a 

eonfiderable  fum  of  money  by  his  uncle  Mr  S - j 

formerly  an  eminent  pawnbroker  near  Holborn.  This 
youth,  who  had  been  articled  to  an  attorney,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  h is  fortune,  determined  to  fee  the  world ; 
and,  on  his  engaging  with  his  preceptor,  made  a 
provifo,  that  he  fhotild  he  permitted  to  govern  him- 
felf;  and  Goldfmith  foon  found  his  pupil  underflood 
the  art  of  directing  in  money-concerns  extremely  well, 
as  avarice  was  his  prevailing  paffion.  His  queftions 
were  ufually  how  money  might  be  faved,  and  which 
was  the  lead  expenfive  courfe  of  travel ;  whether  any 
thing  could  be  bought  that  would  turn  to  account 
when  difpofed  of  again  in  London?  Such  curiofities 
on  the  way  as  could  be  feen  for  nothing  he  was  ready 
enough  to  look  at ;  but,  if  the  fight  of  them  was  to 
be  paid  for,  he  ufually  afferted,  that  he  had  been  told 
they  were  not  worth  feeing.  He  never  paid  a  bill 
that  he  would  not  obferve  how  amazingly  exper.five 
travelling  was ;  and  all  this,  though  he  was  not  yet 
twenty-one.  During  Goldfmith’s  continuance  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  he  afliduoufly  cultivated  his  poetical  talent, 
of  which  he  had  giv.en  fome  drikings  proofs  while  at 
the  college  of  Edinburgh.  It  was  here  he  fent  the 
fird  fketch  of  his  delightful  poem,  called  the  Travel¬ 
ler,  to  his  brother  the  clergyman  in  Ireland,  who, 
giving  up  fame  and  fortune,  had  retired,  with  an 
amiable  wife,  to  happinefs  and  obfeurity,  on  an  in¬ 
come  of  only  4.0  1.  a  year. 

From  Geneva  Mr  Goldfmith  and  his  pupil  vifited 
the  fouth  of  France  ;  where  the  young  man,  upon 
fome  difagreement  with  his  preceptor,  paid  him  the 
fm all  part  of  his  falary  which  was  due,  and  embarked 
at  Marfeilles  for  England.  Our  wanderer  was  left  once 
wore  upon  the  world  at  large,  and  pafled  through  a 
\ariety  of  difficulties  in  traverfing  the  greated  part  of 


France.  At  length  his  curiofity  being  fatisted,  he  GJdfmift, 
bent  his  courfe  towards  England,  and  arrived  at  Do- 
ver,  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  in  the  year  1758. 

When  he  came  to  London,  his  dock  of  calh  did  not 
amount  to  two  livres.  An  entire  dranger  in  this  me¬ 
tropolis,  his  mind  was  filled  with  the  mod  gloomy  re¬ 
flections  on  his  embarraffed  fituation.  With  fome 
•difficulty  he  difeovered  that  part  of  the  town  in  which 
his  old  acquaintance  Dr  Sleigh  refided.  This  gentle¬ 
man  received  him  with  the  warmed  affection,  and 
liberally  invited  him  to  fhsre  his  purfe  till  fome 
edabliffiment  could  be  procured  for  him.  Goldfmith, 
unwilling  to  be  a  burden  to  his  friend,  a  fhort  time 
after  eagerly  embraced  an  offtr  which  was  made  him 
to  affid  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Milner,  in  iridnifitiug  the 
young  gentlemen  at  the  academy  at  Peckham  ;  and 
acquitted  himfelf  greatly  to  the  dodor’s  fatisfadion 
for  a  fiiort  time :  but,  having  obtained  fome  reputa¬ 
tion  by  the  critieifms  he  had  written  in  the  Monthly 
Review^,  Mr  Griffith,  the  proprietor,  engaged  .him 
in  the  compilation  of  it ;  and,  refolving  to  purfue  the 
profefDon  of  w'riting,  lie  returned  to  London,  as  the 
mart  where  abilities  of  every  kind  were  fure  of  meet¬ 
ing  diftindion  and  reward.  As  his  finances  were  by 
no  means  in  a  good  date,  he  determined  to  adopt 
a  plan  of  the  dricled  ccconomy,  and  took  lodgings  in 
an  obfeure  court  in  the  Old  Bailey,  where  he  wrote 
fcveral  ingenious  little  pieces.  The  late  Mr  Newberry, 
who  at  that  time  gave  great  encouragement  to  men 
of  literary  abilities,  became  a  kind  of  patron  to  our 
young  author;  and  introduced  him  as  one  of  the 
writers  in  the  Public  Ledger,  in  which  his  Citizen  of 
the  World  originally  appeared,  under  the  title  of 
“  Chinefe  Letters.” 

Fortune  now  feemed  to  take  fome  notice  of  a  man 
flie  had  long  negleded.  The  fimplicity  of  his  cha¬ 
racter,  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  and  the  merit  of  his 
produdions,  made  his  company  very  acceptable  to  a 
number  of refpedable  families;  and  he  emerged  from 
his  ffiabby  apartments  in  the  Old  Bailey,  to  the  poli¬ 
ter  air  of  the  Temple,  where  he  took  handfome  cham¬ 
bers,  and  lived  in  a  genteel  ftyle.  The  publication  of 
his  Traveller,  and  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  performance  of  his  comedy  of  the  Good- 
natured  Man  at  Covent-Garden  theatre,  and  placed 
him  in  the  firft  rank  of  the  poets  of  the  prefent  age. 

Among  many  other  perfons  of  dillindion  who  were 
defirous  to  know  him,  wa3  the  duke  of  Northumber¬ 
land  ;  and  the  circtimftance  that  attended  his  intro- 
dudion  to  that  nobleman  is  worthy  of  being  related, 
in  order  to  (hew  a  llriking  trait  «f  his  character.  “  I 
was  invited,”  faid  the  Dodor  (as  he  was  then  univer- 
fally  called)  “  by  my  friend  Mr  Pierey,  to  wait  upon 
the  duke,  in  confequence  of  the  fatisfadion  he  had 
received  from  the  perufal  of  one  of  my  productions. 

I  dreffed  myfelf  in  the  belt  manner  I  could;  and, 
after  ftudying  fome  compliments  I  thought  neceffary 
on  fucli  an  occafion,  proceeded  to  Northumberland- 
honfe,  and  acquainted  the  fervants  that  I  had  parti¬ 
cular  bufinefs  with  his  Grace.  They  fliewed  me  into 
an  antichamber;  where,  after  waiting  fome  time,  a 
gentleman,  very  elegantly  dreffed,  made  his  appear¬ 
ance.  Taking  him  for  the  duke,  I  delivered  all  the 
fine  things  I  had  compofed,  in  order  to  compliment 
him  on  the  honour  he  had  done  me :  when,  to  my 

great 
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Joldl'mith.  great  aftoniflitifent,  he  told  me,  I  had  miftaken  him 
for  his  matter,  who  would  fee  me  immediately.  At 
that  inftant,  the  duke  came  into  the  apartment;  and 
I  was  fo  confufed  on  the  occafion,  that  I  wanted 
words,  barely  fufficient  to  exprefs  the  fenfe  I  enter¬ 
tained  of  the  duke’s  politenefs,  and  went  away  ex¬ 
ceedingly  chagrined  at  the  blunder  I  had  committed.” 

Another  feature  in  his  character  we  cannot  help 
laying  before  the  reader.  Previous  to  the  publication 
of  hi3  Deferted  Village,  the  bookfeller  had  given  him 
a  Dote  for  one  hundred  guineas  for  the  copy,  which 
the  doflor  mentioned,  a  few  hours  after,  to  one  ofhis 
friends ;  who  obferved,  it  was  a  very  great  fum  for  fo 
fliort  a  performance.  “  In  truth,”  replied  Goldfmith, 
“  I  think  fo  too  ;  I  have  not  been  eafy  fince  I 
received  it  ;  therefore  I  will  go  back  and  return 
him  his  note  which  he  abfolutely  did,  and  left  it 
entirely' to  the  bookfeller  to  pay  him  according  to  the 
profits  produced  by  the  fale  of  the  piece,  which  turn¬ 
ed  out  very  confiderable. 

During  the  laft  rehearfal  of  his  comedy,  intitled, 
She  ftoops  to  Conquer,  which  Mr  Coleman  had  no 
opinion  would  fucceed,  on  the  DoCtor’s  objecting  to 
the  repetition  of  one  of  Tony  Lumpkin’s  fpeeches, 
being  apprthenfive  it  might  injure  the  play,  the  ma¬ 
nager  with  great  keennefs  replied,  “  Pftia,  my  dear 
Do&or,  do  not  be  fearful  of  fquibs,  when  we  have 
been  fitting  almoft  thefe  two  hours  upon  a  barrel  of 
gunpowder.”  The  piece,  however,  contrary  to  Mr 
Coleman’s  expectation,  was  received  with  uncommon 
applaufe  by  the  audience  ;  and  Goldfmith’s  pride  was 
fo  hurt  by  the  feverity  of  the  above  obfervation,  that 
it  entirely  put  an  end  to  his  friendlhip  for  the  gentle¬ 
man  that  made  it. 

*  Notwithftanding  the  great  fuccefs  of  his  pieces,  by 
fome  of  which  it  is  afierted,  upon  good  authority,  he 
cleared  1800I.  in  one  year,  his  circumftances  were 
by  no  means  in  a  profperous  fituation  ;  which  was 
partly  owing  to  the  liberality  of  his  difpofition,  and 
partly  to  an  unfortunate  habit  he  had  contracted  of 
gaming,  the  arts  of  which  he  knew  very  little  of,  and 
confequently  became  the  prey  of  thofe  who  were  un¬ 
principled  enough  to  take  advantage  ofhis  fimplicity. 

Juft  before  his  death  he  had  formed  a  defign  for  ex¬ 
ecuting  an  Univerfal  Dictionary  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  profpeCtus  of  which  he  aCtually  publiflied.  In 
this  work  feveral  of  his  literary  friends  (particularly, 
Sir  Jottiua  Reynolds,  Dr  Johnfon,  Mr  Beauclerc, 
and  Mr  Garrick)  had  undertaken  to  furnilh  him  with 
articles  upon  different  fubjeCts.  He  had  entertained 
the  moft  fanguine  expectations  from  the  fuccefs  of  it. 
The  undertaking,  however,  did  not  meet  with  that 
encouragement  from  the  bookfellers  which  he  had 
imagined  it  would  undoubtedly  receive ;  and  he  ufed 
to  lament  this  circumftance  almoft  to  the  laft  hour  of 
his  exiftence.  • 

He  had  been  for  fome  years  attliCted,  at  different 
times,  with  a  violent  ftrangury,  wdiich  contributed 
not  a  little  to  embitter  the  latter  part  ofhis  life;  and 
which,  united  with  the  vexations  which  he  fuffered 
upon  other  occafions,  brought  on  a  kind  of  habitual 
defpondency.  In  this  unhappy  condition  he  was  at¬ 
tacked  by  a  nervous  fever,  which,  being  improperly 
treated,  terminated  in  his  diffolution  011  the  4th  of 
April  1774.  His  remains  were  privately  depofited 


in  the  Temple  burial-ground.  Goldfmith. 

As  to  his  character,  it  is  ftrongly  illuftrated  by  Mr 
Pope’s  line, 

In  wit  a  man,  fimplicity  a  child. 

The  learned  leifure  he  loved  to  enjoy  was  too  often 
interrupted  by  diftreTcs  which  arofe  from  the  liberality 
of  his  temper,  and  which  fometimes  threw  him  into 
loud  fits  of  paffion  :  but  this  iinpetuofity  was  correct¬ 
ed  upon  a  moment’s  reflection ;  and  his  fervants  have 
been  known,  upon  thefe  occafions,  purpofely  to 
throw  themfelves  in  his  way,  that  they  might  profit 
by  it  immediately  after ;  for  he  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  reproved,  was  certain  of  being  re¬ 
warded  for  it.  The  univerfal  efteem  in  which  his 
poems  were  held,  and  the  repeated  pleafure  they  give 
in  the  perufal,  is  a  ftrikirig  teft  of  their  merit.  He 
was  a  ftudious  and  correCt  obferver  of  nature  ;  happy 
in  the  ieleCtion  of  his  images,  in  the  choice  of  hi* 
fubjeCts,  and  in  the  harmony  of  his  verfification  ;  and, 
though  his  embarrafled  fituation  prevented  him  from: 
putting  the  laft  hand  to  many  ofhis  productions.  His 
Hermit,  his  Traveller,  and  his  Deferted  Village,  bid 
fair  to  claim  a  place  among  the  moft  finilhed  pieces  in 
the  Englilh  language. 

Befides  the  works  already  mentianed,  he  wrote,  1. 

Hiftory  of  the  earth  and  animated  nature,  6  vols 
8vo.  2.  Hiftory  of  England,  4  vols  8vo.  3.  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  Rome,  2  vols.  4.  Abridgements  of  the  two 
laft,  for  the  ufe  of  fchools.  5.  A  view  of  experi¬ 
mental  philofophy,  3  vols  8vo. ;  a  pofthumous  work, 
t)ot  efteemed.  6.  Mifcellanies,  & c. 

GOLIUS  (James),  a  celebrated  profeffor  of  Ara¬ 
bic  and  the  mathematics  at  Leyden,  was  defeended 
from  a  very  honourable  family,  and  bom  at  the  Hague 
in  the  year  1596.  He  was  put  to  the  univerfity  of 
Leyden,  where  he  ftudied  under  Erpinius ;  and  ha¬ 
ving  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  the  learned  languages, 
applied  himfelf  to  the  mathematics,  phyfic,  and  divi¬ 
nity.  He  afterwards  travelled  into  Africa  andAfia; 
and  became  greatly  efteemed  by  the  king  of  Morocco, 
and  the  fultan  of  the  Turks.  He  at  length,  returned 
to  Leyden,  loaden  with  manuferipts;  and  in  1624,  fuc- 
ceeded  Erpenius  in  the  Arabic  chair.  As  he  had 
been  an  eye-witnefs  of  the  wretched  ftate  of  Chiiftia- 
nity  In  the  Mahometan  countries,  he  was  filled  with 
the  compaftion  of  a  fellow-chriftian  ;  and  none  ever  fo- 
licited  for  a  place  of  honour  and  profit  with  greater 
eagernefs,  than  he  for  procuring  a  new  edition  of  the 
New  Teftament,  in  the  original  language,  with  a 
tranflation  into  the  vulgar  Greek,  by  an  Archiman¬ 
drite  ;  and  as  there  are  fome  of  thefe  Chriftians,  who 
ufe  the  Arabic  tongue  in  divine  fervice,  he  alfo  took 
care  to  have  difperfed  among  them  an  Arabic  tranfla¬ 
tion  of  theConfeflion  of  the  Proteftants,  together  with 
the  Catechifm  and  Liturgy.  In  1626,  he  was  alfo 
chofen  profeffor  of  mathematics  ;  and  difeharged  the 
functions  cf  both  profefforlhips,  with  thegreateft  ap- 
plalife,  during  40  years.  He  was  likewife  appointed 
interpreter  in  ordinary  to  the  ftates  for  the  Arabic, 

Turkifti,  Perfian,  and  other  eaftern  languages,  for 
which  he  had  an  annual  penfion,  and  a  preftnt  of  a 
gold  chain,  with  a  very  beautiful  medal,  which  he 
wore  as  a  badge  of  his  office.  He  publiflied,  1.  The  life 
of  Tamerlane,  written  in  Arabic.  2.  The  hiftory  of 
the  Saracens,  written  by  Elmacin.  3.  Alferganus’s 
19  E  z  elements 
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elements  of  aftronomy,  with  a  new  verfion  and 
learnedcommentaries.  4.  An  excellent  Arabic  lexicon. 
‘  5.  A  Pertiau  Di&ionary.  fie  died  in  1667. 

GOLTZIUS  (Henry),  a  famous  engraver  and 
painter,  born  in  1558,  at  Mulbreck,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  His  ill  health  induced  him  to  travel ;  and  to 
prevent  his  being  known,  he  took  the  name  of  his 
man-fervant,  maintained  by  him  for  his  (kill  in  paint¬ 
ing  :  by  which  ftratagem  he  enjoyed  the  pleafure  of 
hearing  what  was  faid  of  his  works,  without  being 
known.  Travelling  reftored  his  health  for  a  while  ; 
hi)t  he  relapfed,  and  died  at  Harlem  in  1617.  Mr 
Evelyn  has  given  a  firong  teftimony  of  his  merit  as  an 
Engraver.  As  his  works  are  very  numerous,  his  exe¬ 
cution  muft  have  been  remarkably  ready. 

GOLTZIUS  (Hubert),  a  learned  German,  born 
at  Vvnlo  in  the  duchy  of  Gueldres  in  1526.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  painter,  and  himfelf  was  bred  to  the  art 
under  Lambert  Lombard  :  but  he  did  little  at  paint¬ 
ing,  or  at  lead  his  pidtures  are  very  fcarce  ;  for  ha¬ 
ving  a  peculiar  turn  to  antiquities,  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  medals.  He  travelled  through  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  and  Italy,  to  make  colledlions,  as 
well  as  to  draw  from  thence  all  the  lights  he  could  to¬ 
wards  clearing  up  ancient  hiftory  :  he  was  the  author 
of  feveral  excellent  works,  in  which  he  was  fo  accurate 
and  nice,  that  he  had  them  printed  at  his  own  houfe, 
under  his  own  corredtion,  and  even  engraved  the  plates 
and  medals  with  his  own  hand.  His  veneration  for 
Roman  antiquities  was  fo  great,  that  he  gave  all  his 
children  Roman  names:  and  married,  for  his  fecond 
wife,  the  widow  of  the  antiquarian  Martinus  Smetius  ; 
probably  more  for  the  fake  of  Smetius’s  medals  and 
inferiptions,  than  for  his  own  fake;  and  was  punifhed 
accordingly  by  her  plaguing  him  all  his  life,  if  (he  did 
not  (horten  it.  He  died-in  1583. 

GOMBAULD  (John  Ogier  de),  one  of  the  beft 
French  poets  in  the  17th  century,  and  one  of  the  firft 
members  of  the  French  academy,  was  born  at  St.  Juft 
de  Luflac.  He  acquired  the  efteem  of  Mary  de  Me- 
dicis,  and  of  the  wits  of  his  time.  He  was  a  Protef- 
tant,  and  died  in  a  very  advanced  age.  He  wrote 
many  works  in  verfe  and  profe.  His  epigrams,  and 
Ionic  of  his  fonnets,  are  particularly  efteemed. 

GOMBROON,  by  the  natives  called  Bander  A- 
lajfi ,  a  city  of  Perfia,  fituaUd  in  N.  Lat.  27.  40.  E. 
Long.  55.  30.  The  name  of  Gombroon ,  or  Comerong, 
Captain  Hamilton  tells  us,  it  had  from  the  Portuguefe ; 
becaufe  it  was  remarkable  for  the  number  of  prawns 
and  (hrimps  caught  on  its  coafts,  by  them  called  come¬ 
rong.  This  city  owes  its  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the 
demolition  of  Ormus,  and  the  downfal  of  the  Portu¬ 
guefe  empire  in  the  Eaft-Indics.  It  is  now  juftly  ac¬ 
counted  one  of  the  greateft  marts  in  the  Eaft,  was 
built  by  the  great  (hah  Abas,  and  from  him,  as  fome, 
think,  obtained  the  name  of  Bander-Abajfi,  which 
fignifies  the  court  of  Abas.  It  (lands  on  a  bay  about 
nine  leagues  to  the  northward  of  the  eaft  end  of  the 
ifland  of  Kifhmifh,  and  three  leagues  from  the  famous 
Ormus.  The  Englifh  began  to  fettle  here  about  the 
year  1631,  when,  in  confideration  of  their  fervices 
againft  the  Portuguefe,  (hah  Abas  granted  them  half 
the  cuftoms  of  that  port.  This  was  confirmed  by  a 
phirmaund,  and  duly  regarded,  till  the  Englifh  began 
to  negledl  the  fervices  they  had  flipulated.  Whether 


the  company  has  any  emolument  from  the  cuftoms,  at  Gonihrooi 
prefent,  is  what  we  cannot  pretend  to  afeertain.  The 
town  is  large,  but  its  frtuation  bad  ;  wanting  almbft 
every  thing  th3t  contributes  to  the  happinefs,  and  even 
fupport  of  life.  Towards  the  land  it  is  encompafled 
by  a  fort  of  wall ;  and  towards  the  fea  are  ftveral  final! 
forts,  with  a  platform,  and  a  caftle  or  citadel,  mounted 
with  cannon  to  fecure  it  and  the  road  from  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  an  enemy  by  fea.  The  houfes  in  mod  of 
the  ftreets  are  fo  out  of  repair,  fome  half  down,  others 
in  a  heap  of  rnbbi(hr  that  a  ftranger  would  imagine 
the  town  had  been  facked  and  ravaged  by  a  barbarous 
people  ;  not  a  veftige  of  the  wealth  really  contained 
in  the  place  appearing  in  view.  The  bazars  and  fhops 
round  them,  are  kept,  for  the  moil  part,  by  Banians, 
whofe  houfes  are  generally  in  good  order.  Moft  of 
the  houfes  are.  built  with  earth  and  lime,  but  fome  of 
the  beft  with  (lone.  Many  of  them  have  a  fort  of 
ventilators  at  top,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  hot  fcafons  of  the 
year.  The  moft  fickly  months  here  are  April,  May, 
September,  and  Odlober.  With  fifh  and  mutton  the 
inhabitants  are  well  fupplied.  Rice  is  imported  from 
India ;  and  wheat  is  fo  plenty,  that  the  poor  fubfift 
chiefly  on  bread  and  dates.  The  country  hereabouts 
abounds  in  the  moft  delicious  fruits,  as  apricots,  peaches, 
pomegranates,  pears, mangoes,  grapes,  quavas,  plumbs, 
fweet  quinces,  and  water-melons.  The  apricots,  how¬ 
ever,  are  fmall,  and  extremely  dangerous  if  eaten  to 
excefs. 

Thofe  conveniences  are  more  than  overbalanced  by 
the  fcarcity  of  fre(h  water,  with  which  the  inhabitants 
are  fupplied  from  Afleen,  a  place  feven  miles  diftant, 
there  not  being  a  fpring  or  well  in  the  town.  Perfons 
of  condition  keep  a  camel  conftantly  employed  in 
bringing  fre(h  and  wholefome  water.  Captain  Hamil¬ 
ton  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  one  caufe  of  the  un- 
wholefomenefs  of  this  city  is  the  refledlion  of  the  rays 
of  light  from  a  high  mountain  to  the  north  of  it. 

He  fays,  that  when  the  beams  are  refle&ed  frmn  this- 
mountain,  they  almoft  fire  the  air,  and,  for  two  or 
three  months  in  the  year,  render  the  fituatioh  into¬ 
lerable.  For  this  reafon  the  people  of  condition  retire 
into  the  country,  to  pafs  the  heats  of  June,  July,  and 
Auguft.  The  very  fea,  during  this  feafon,  is  affedted, 
infomueh  that  the  ftench  is  no  lefs  difagreeable  than 
that  of  putrid  carcafes ;  and  this  is  encreafed  by  the 
quantities  of  fhell-fifh  left  on  the  fhore,  from  which  an 
exhalation  arifes  that  tarni(hes  gold  and  filver,  and  is 
lefs  tolerable  than  the  bilge-water  of  a  tight  (hip.  At 
Afleen  the  Englilh  fa&ory  have  a  country-houfe  and 
gardens,  to  which  they  retire  occafionally.  Here  they 
have  whole  groves  of  Seville  orange-trees,  which, 
though  not  natural  to  the  country,  thrive  very  well, 
and  are  always  verdant,  bearing  ripe  ,  and  green  fruit, 
with  bloffoms,  all  at  the  fame  time.  They  have  like- 
wife  tanks  and  ponds  of  fine  fre(h  water,  with  every 
thing  elfe  that  can  moderate  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  render  life  agreeable  and  elegant.  About  ten 
miles  from  Afleen  is  a  place  called  Mima,  where  are, 
cold  and  hot  natural  baths,  reckoned  infallible  in  the 
cure  of  all  ferophujous  diforders,  rheumatifms,  and 
other  difeafes,  by  bathing. 

Gombroon  is  extremely  populous,  on  account  of 
the  commerce  carried  on  by  the  Dutch  and  Englifh. 

faftories. 
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Goroera  fa&ories,  as  well  as  the  natives.  The  Englifh  faCtofy 
|i  is  dofe  by  the  fea,  at  foine  diltance  from  the  Dutch, 
0tIna  TZ'  wh>ch  a  commodious  and  fine  new  building.  A 
great  part  of  the  company’s  profit  arifes  from  freights. 
As  the  natives  have  not  one  good  (hip  of  their  own, 
and  are  extremely  ignorant  of  navigation,  they  freight 
their  goods  for  Surat,  and  other  Indian  marts,  in 
Englifh  and  Dutch  bottoms,  at  an  exorbitant  rate. 
The  commodities  of  the  Gombroon  market  are,  fine 
wines  of  different  kinds,  raifins,  almonds,  kifh-mifhes, 
prunellas,  dates,  piflaehio-nuts,  ginger,  filks,  car¬ 
pets,  leather,  tutty,  galbanum,  ammoniac,  afa-fac- 
tida,  tracaganth,  with  other  gums,  and  a  variety  of 
lhop  medicines.  Tliefe  are  in  a  great  meafure  the 
produce  of  Carmania,  which  they  bring  to  Gombroon 
in  caravans.  The  Englifh  company  had  once  a  fmall 
faftory  in  the  province  of  Carmania,  chiefly  for  the 
fake  of  a  fine  wool  produced  there,  and  ufed  by  the 
hatters.  The  faid  company  had  once  a  projeft  of  car¬ 
rying  a  breed  of  the  Perfian  goats  to  St  Helena;  but 
whether  it  was  executed,  or  what  fnccefs  it  met  with, 
we  cannot  fay.  Although  the  company  pay  no  cuf- 
toms,  yet  they  ufually  make  a  prefent  to  the  fliaban- 
der,  to  avoid  the  trouble  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  give 
them.  All  private  traders  with  the  company’s  paffes, 
enjoy  the  fame  privileges,  on  paying  two  per  cent .  to 
the  company,  one  to  the  agent,  and  one  to  the  bro¬ 
ker.  All  private  trade,  either  by  European  or  coun¬ 
try  fliips,  has  long  been  engroffed  by  the  company’s 
ftrvants. 

GOME R A,  one  of  Canary  iflands  lying  between 
Ferro  and  Teneriffe.  It  has  one  good  town  of  the 
fame  name,  with  an  excellent  harbour,  where  the  Spa- 
nifh  fleet  often  take  in  refrefhments.  They  have  corn 
fufficient  to  fupply  the  inhabitants,  with  one  fugar- 
work,  and  great  plenty  of  wine  and  fruits.  It  is  fu’o- 
jeft  to  the  Spaniards,  who  conquered  it  in  J445.  W. 
Long.  17.  10.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GOMORRAH,  (anc,  gcog.)  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain  or  of  the  vale  of  Siddimin  Judsea,  dtftroyed 
together  with  Sodom  by  fire  from  heaven,  on  account 
of  the  wickedncfs  of  the  people.  To  determine  its 
particular  fituation  at  prefent,  is  inopoffible. 

GOMORRO  iflands.  See  .Comora. 

GOMPHOSIS,  in  anatomy,  that  kind  of  articula¬ 
tion  by  which  the  teeth  are  fixed  in  the  jaw-bone. 
See  Anatomy,  n°  2.  e. 

GOMPHRiENA,  globe  amaranth  ;  a  genus  of 
the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies ;  but  only  one  of  them 
is  commonly  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  viz.  the  glo- 
bofa.  It  hath  an  upright  ftalk  branching  all  round, 
two  or  three  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  oval,  lanceolate, 
and  oppofite  leaves;  and  every  branch  and  fide- (hoot 
terminated  by  a  clofe  globular  head  of  flowers,  com- 
pofed  of  numerous,  very  fmall  Harry  florets  dofely 
covered  with  dry  fcaly  calices  placed  imbrication,  per- 
fiflent,  and  beautifully  coloured  purple,  white,  red, 
or  ftripped  and  variegated.  The  flowers  themfelves 
are  fo  fmall,  and  clofely  covered  with  the  fcaly  calices, 
that  they  fcarcely  appear.  The  numerous  clofely 
placed  fcaly  coverings  being  of  a  dry,  firm,  conflu¬ 
ence,  coloured  and  glittering,  collected  into  a  com¬ 
pact  .round  head,  about  the  fize  of  an  ordinary  cherry, 
make  a  fine  appearance.  They  are  annual  plants. 


natives  of  India;  and  require  artilical  heat  to  ratfeand  Gondi 
forward  them  to  a  proper  growth,  fo  that  they  may  ii 
flower  in  perfection,  and  produce  ripe  feed.  They  -GQndo*a’ 
flower  from  June  to  November ;  and  if  the  flowers  are 
gathered  when  at  full  growth,  and  placed  out  of  the 
fun,  they  will  retain  their  beauty  feveral  months. 

GONDI  (John  Francis  Paul),  cardinal  de  Retz, 
was  the  fon  of  Philip  Emanuel  de  Gondi,  count  de 
Joigny,  lieutenant-general,  &c.  and  was  born  in  1613. 

From  a  dodtor  of  the  Sorbonne,  he  firft  became  co¬ 
adjutor  to  his  uncle  John  Francis  de  Gondi,  whom  he 
fucceeded  in  1654  as  archbifhop  of  Paris  ;  and  was 
finally  made  a  cardinal.  This  extraordinary  perfon 
has  drawn  his  own  character  in  his  memoirs  with  im¬ 
partiality.  He  was  a  man  who,  from  the  greateft 
degree  of  debauchery,  and  ftill  languifhing  under  its 
confequences,  made  himfelf  adored  by  the  people  as  a 
preacher.  At  the  age  of  23,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
a  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  cardinal  Richelieu  ;  lie 
precipitated  the  parliament  into  cabals,  and  the  people 
into  (edition :  he  was,  fays  M.  Voltaire,  the  firft  bifhop 
who  carried  on  a  civil  war  without  the  inafk  of  reli¬ 
gion.  However,  his  intrigues  and  fchemes  turned  out 
fo  ill,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  France  ;  and  he 
lived  the  life  of  a  vagrant  exile  for  five  or  fix  years, 
till  the  death  of  his  great  enemy  cardinal  Mazarin, 
when  he  returned  on  certain  ftipulated  conditions. 

After  affifting  in  the  conclave  at  Rome,  which  chofe 
Clement  IX.  he  retired  from  the  world,  and  ended 
his  life  like  a  philofopher  in  1679;  .which  made  Vol¬ 
taire  fay',  that  in  his  youth  he  lived  like  Catiline,  and 
like  Atticus  in  his  old  age.  He  wrote  his  Memoirs 
in  his  retirement;  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that  of 
Amfterdam,  4vols.  1 2 mo.  1719. 

GONORRHOEA,  an  effluvia  of  white,  greeniffl,  or 
differently-coloured  matter  from  the  urethra ;  moll 
commonly  owing  to  venereal  infe&ion.  See  (Index 
fubjoined  to)  Mejjicine,  and  Surgery. 

GONZAGA  (Lucretia),  was  one  of  the  moft  il- 
luftrious  ladies  or  the  1 6th  century;  and  much  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  wit,  her  learning,  and  her  delicate  ftyle. 
Hortenfio  Lando  wrote  a  beautiful  panegyric  upon 
her,  and  dedicated  to  her  his  dialogue  of  moderating 
the  paffions.  Her  beautiful  letters  have  been  collc&ed 
with  the  greateft  care.  We  learn  from  thefe,  that  her 
marriage  with  John  Paul  Manfrone  was  unhappy.- — 

She  was  married  to  him  when  (he  was  not  J4  years  of 
age,  and  his  conduA  afterwards  gave  her  infinite  un- 
eafinefs.  He  engaged  in  a  confpiracy  agaiqft  the 
duke  of  Ferrara  ;  was  detected  and  imprifoned  by 
him;  but,  though  condemned  by  the  judges,  not  put 
to  death.  She  did  all  in  her  power  to  obtain  his  en¬ 
largement,  but  in  vain;  for  he  died  in  prifon,  having 
fliewn  fuch  impatience  under  his  misfortunes,  as  made 
it  imagined  he  had  loft  his  fenfes.  She  never  would 
liften  afterwards  to  any  propofals  of  marriage,  tho* 
feveral  were  made  to  her.  All  that  came  from  her 
pen  was  fo  much  efteemed,  that  a  collection  was  made 
even  of  the  notes  (he  writ  to  her  fervants  ;  feveral 
of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  edition  of  her 
letters. 

GONDOLA,  a  fort  of  barge  curioufly  ornamented, 
and  navigated  on  the  canals  of  Venice  ;  alfo  a  paffage- 
boat,  of  fix  or  eight  oars,  in  other  parts  of  the  coafts 
of  Italy. 
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Good.  GOOD,  in  general,  whatever  is  apt  to  increafe 
pleafure,  ro  diminilh  pain  in  us  ;  or, 'which  amounts  to 
the  fame,  whatever  is  able  to  procure  or  preferve  to  us 
the  poffeffion  of  agreeable  fenfations,  and  remove  thofe 
of  an  oppofite  nature. 

Moral  Good  denotes  the  right  conduct  of  the  fe- 
veral  fenfe3  and  paflions,  or  their  juft  proportion  and 
accommodation  to  their  refpe&ive  objects  and  rela¬ 
tions.  See  Morals. 

Good  Abearing ,  ( bonus  gejlust)  fignifies  an  exa£l 
Carriage  or  behaviour  of  a  fubjefl  towards  the  king 
and  the  people,  whereunto  fome  perfons  upon  their 
mifbehaviour  are  bound  :  and  he  that  is  bound  to  this, 
is  faid  to  be  more  ftriilly  bound  than  to  the  peace  ; 
becaufe  where  the  peace  is  not  broken,  the  furety  de 
lotto  gejlu  may  be  forfeited  by  the  number  of  a  man’s 
company,  or  by  their  weapons. 

Good  Behaviour ,  in  law,  an  exa£l  carriage  and  be¬ 
haviour  to  the  king  and  his  people. 

A  juftice  of  the  peace  may,  at  the  requeft  of  ano¬ 
ther,  or  where  he  himfelf  fees  caufe,  demand  furety 
for  the  good  behaviour  ;  and  to  that  end  the  juftice 
may  iffue  out  his  warrant  again  ft  any  perfons  whatfo- 
ever,  under  the  degree  of  nobility;  but  when  it  is  a 
nobleman,  complaint  is  to  be  made  in  the  court  of 
chancery,  or  king’s-bench,  where  fuch  nobleman  may 
be  bound  to  keep  the  peace.  Infants  and  feme-co- 
verts,  who  ought  to  find  furety  by  their  friends,  may 
'Tad's  bound  over  to  their  good  behaviour;  as  alfo  luna¬ 

te,,,  DiB.  tics,  that  have  fometimes  lucid  intervals,  and  all  others 
who  break  the  peace,  or  being  fufpefted  to  do  it,  by 
affrays,  affaults,  battery,  wounding,  fighting,  quarrel¬ 
ling,  threatening,  &c.  A  perfon  may  be  likewife 
bound  to  his  good  behaviour  for  a  fcandalous  way  of 
living,  keeping  bawdy-houfes,  gaming-houfes,  &c. 
and  fo  may  common  drunkards,  whoremongers,  com¬ 
mon  whores,  cheats,  libellers,  &c.  He  who  demands 
furety  for  the  peace,  on  any  violence  offered,  muft 
take  an  oath  before  the  juftice,  that  he  goes  in  fear  of 
his  life,  or  fome  bodily  harm,  &c.  and  that  it  is  not 
out  of  malice,  but  from  a  regard  to  his  own  fafety. 

Good  Friday,  a  fall  of  the  Chriftian  church,  in 
memory  of  the  fufferiugs  and  death  of  Jefus  Chrift. 
It  is  obferved  on  the  Friday  in  holy  or  pafton  week; 
and  it  is  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  good,  becaufe  of 
the  bleffed  effects  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings,  which 
were  a  propitiatory  or  expiating  facrlfice  for  the  fins 
of  the  world.  The  commemoration  of  our  Saviour*3 
fufferings  has  been  kept  from  the  very  firft  ages  of 
Chriftianity,  and  was  always  obferved  as  a  day  of  the 
ftri&eft  falling  and  humiliation.  Among  the  Saxons 
it  was  called  Long-Friday ;  but  for  what  reafon,  ex¬ 
cept  on  account  of  the  long  fallings  and  offices  then 
ufed,  is  uncertain.  Ou  Good-Friday  the  Pope  fits  on 
a  plain  form  ;  and,  after  fervice  is  ended,  when  the 
cardinals  wait  on  him  back  to  his  chamber,  they  are 
obliged  to  keep  a  deep  filence,  as  a  teftimony  of  their 
forrow.  In  the  night  of  Good-Friday,  the  Greeks 
perform  the  obfequies  of  our  Saviour  round  a  great 
crucifix,  laid  on  a  bed  of  ftate,  adorned  with  flowers; 
thefe  the  bilhops  diftribute  among  the  affillants.,  when 
the  office  is  ended.  The  Armenians,  on  this  day,  fet 
open  a  holy  fepulclire,  in  imitation  of  that  of  mount 
Calvary. 

Good -Hope,  or  Cape  of  Good-Hope ,  the  moft  fouth- 


erly  promontory  of  Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  Goofe 
built  a  good  town  and  fort.  It  is  fituated  in  the  I. 
country  of  the  Hottentots.  See  Hottentots.  Gordlus’ 

Good  Manners..  See  Manners. 

GOOSE,  in  ornithology.  See  Anas. 

Goose -Ander,  in  ornithology.  See  Mergus. 

QoQSt-Berry,  in  botany.  See  Rises. 

GoosE-iVeiri,  in  a  (hip,  a  piece  of  iron  fixed  on  the 
one  end  of  the  tiller,  to  which  the  laniard  of  the 
whip-ftaffor  the  wheel-rope  comes,  for  fleering  the 
(hip. 

Goose -Wing,  in  the  fea-language.  When  a  (hip 
fails  before,  or  with  a  quarter- wind  on  a  frelh  gale, 
fo  make  the  more  hade,  they  Ianch  out  a  boom, 
and  fail  on  the  lee-fide;  and  a  fail  fo  fitted,  is  called 
a  goofe -wing. 

GORCUM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
South  Holland,  which  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade 
in  cheefe  and  butter.  It  is  fituated  on  the  rivers 
Lingne  and  Maefe,  in  E.  Lon.  4.  55.  N.  Lat. 

51-  49- 

GORDIANUS  I.  (Roman  general,)  was  for  his 
valour  and  virtues,  chofen  emperor  by  the  army  in  the 
reign  of  Maximinus,  A.  D.  237;  but  his  fon,  whom 
he  had  affociated  with  himfelf  in  the  throne,  being 
(lain  by  Capellian,  the  governor  of  Mauritania  for 
Maximinus,  Gordianus  killed  himfelf  the  fame  year. 

See  Rome. 

Gordianus  III.  (grandfon  of  the  former),  a  re¬ 
nowned  warrior,  and  ftyled  The  guardian  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  commonwealth.  He  was  treacheroufly  affaffinated 
by  Philippus,  an  Arabian,  one  of  his  generals;  who,  to 
the  eternal  difgrace  of  the  Romans  of  that  sera,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  in  the  empire,  A.  D.  244.  See  Rome. 

GORDIAN-Ava?/,  in  antiquity,  a  knot  made  in 
the  leathers  or  harnefs  of  the  chariot  of  Gordius  king 
of  Phrygia,  fo  very  intricate,  that  there  was  no  find¬ 
ing  where  it  began  or  ended.  The  inhabitants  had  a 
tradition,  that  the  oracle  had  declared,  that  he  who 
untied  this  knot  fliould  be  mailer  of  Ada.  Alexander 
having  undertaken  it,  was  unable  to  accompliftt  it ; 
when  fearing  left  his  not  untying  it  ftiould  be  deemed 
an  ill  augury,  and  prove  a  check  in  the  way  of  his. 
conquefts,  he  cut  it  afunder  with  his  fword,  and  thus 
either  accomplilhed  or  eluded  the  oracle. 

GORDIUS,  the  hair-worm,  a  genus  of  infedls. 
belonging  to  the  clafs  of  vermes  intefina.  There  are 
two  fpecies,  1.  The  aquaticus,  with  a  filiform  body, 
of  equal  thicknefs,  and  fmoolh.  It  hath  a  pale  co¬ 
lour,  with  both  the  ends  black;  and  inhabits  boggy 
places,  and  clay  at  the  bottom  of  water.  2.  The  ar- 
gillaceus  is  of  an  uniform  yellow  colour,  twilled  fpi- 
rally,  and  lying  flat.  It  is  common  in  the  intellines 
of  herring,  and  other  fea-filh.  Ariftotle  remarks,  that 
the  ballerus  and  tillo  are  infefted  in  the  dog-days  with 
a  worm  that  torments  them  fo  much,  that  they  rife  to 
the  top  of  the  water,  where  the  heat  deftroys  them. 

To  thefe  worms  alfo  may  probably  be  owing*  the  ago¬ 
nies  to  which  the  bleaks  are  at  certain  times  fubjedl. 

See  Cyprinus. 

GORDIUS,  king  of  Phrygia,  and  father  of  Midas, 
was  a  poorhufbandman,  with  two  yokes  of  oxen,  where¬ 
with  he  ploughed  his  land  and  drew  his  wain.  An 
eagle  fitting  a  long  while  upon  one  of  his  oxen,  he 
confulted  the  foothfayers ;  a  virgin  bid  him  facrifice 
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to  Jupiter  In  the  eapscity  of  king.  Ke  man-led  the 
virgin-,  who  brought  forth  Midas.  The  Pcrfians  in- 
_  ftrufted  by  the  oracle  to  fet  the  fir  ft  perfon  they  met 
in  a  wain  upon  the  throne,  met  Gordius,  and  made  him 
king.  Midas  for  this  good  fortune  dedicated  to  Jupi¬ 
ter  his  father’s  cart.  The  knot  of  the  yoke,  they  fay, 
was  fo  well  twifted,  that  he  who  could  unloofe  it  was 
promifed  the  empire  of  Afia;  hence  the  proverb  of 
the  Gordian  knot  had  its  original.  See  Gordian 
Knot. 

GORDON  (Thomas)  noted  for  his  tranflations 
and  political  writings,  was  born  at  Kirkudbright  in 
North- Britain.  He  came  young  to  London;  where 
he  fnpported  himfelf  by  teaching  languages,  until  he 
procured  employment  under  the  earl  of  Oxford  in 
queen  Anne’s  time,  but  in  what  capacity  is  not  now 
known.  He  firft  diftinguifhed  himftlf  in  the  defence 
of  Dr  Hoadley  in  the  Bangorian  controverfy;  which 
recommended  him  to  Mr  Trenchard,  in  conjundlion 
with  whom  he  wrote  the  well-known  Cato's  Letters , 
upon  a  variety  of  important  public  fubjedts.  Thefe 
were  followed  by  another  periodical  paper,  under  the 
title  of  The  Independent  Whig;  which  was  continued 
fome  years  after  Mr  Trenchard’s  death,  by  Gordon 
alone,  againft  the  hierarchy  of  the  church;  but  with 
more  acrimony  than  was  fhewn  in  Cato's  Letters.  At 
length  Sir  Robert  Walpole  retained  him  to  defend  his 
adminiftration,  to  which  end  he  w'rote  feveral  pam¬ 
phlets  ;  and  died  firft  commiffioner  of  the  wine-licences 
in  1750.  There  are  two  other  colledlions  of  tradls  of 
his  writing,  The  cordial  for  low  fpirits ,  and  The  pillars 
of  prief  craft  and  orthodoxy  f oaken.  In  his  tranflations 
of  Salhift  and  other  works,  he  places  the  verbs  at  the 
ends  of  fentences,  according  to  the  Latin  idiom,  in  a 
very  ft  iff  and  affedfed  manner. 

GORE,  in  heraldry,  one  of  the  abatements,  which, 
according  to  Gullim,  denotes  a  coward.  It  is  a  figure 
confiding  of  two  arch  lines  drawn  one  from  the  finifter 
chief,  and  the  other  from  the  finifter  bafe,  both  meet¬ 
ing  in  an  acute  angle  in  the  middle  of  the  fefs  point. 
See  Heraldry. 

GOREE,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Africa,  near  Cape  de 
Verd,  fubjedt  to  the  French.  It  is  barren,  but  of  great 
importance  on  account  of  its  good  trade.  It  was  taken 
by  the  Englilh  in  May  1759,  and  given  up  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  E.  Long.  12.  25.  N.  Lat. 
14-30. 

Gce.ee,  the  capital  town  of  an  ifland  of  the  fame 
name  in  Holland,  eight  miles  South  of  Brief.  E. 
Long.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

GORGE,  in  architedlure,  the  narrowed  part  of  the 
Tufcan  and  Doric  capitals,  lying  between  the  aftra- 
gal,  above  the  fhaft  of  the  pillar,  and  the  annulets. 

Gorge,  in  forrtification,  the  entrance  of  the  plat¬ 
form  of  any  work.  See  Fortification. 

GORGED,  in  heraldry,  the  bearing  of  a  crown, 
coronet,  or  the  like,  about  the  neck  of  a  lion,  a  fwan, 
&c.  and  in  that  cafe  it  is  faid,  the  lion  or  cygnet  is 
gorged  with  a  ducal  coronet,  &e. 

Gorged  is  alfo  11  fid  when  the  gorge  or  neck  of  a 
peacock,  fwan,  or  the  like  bird,  is  of  a  different  colour 
cr  metal  from  the  reft. 

GORGET,  a  kind  of  bread-plate  like  a  half  moon, 
with  the  arms  of  the  prince  thereon;  worn  by  the  of¬ 
ficers  of  foot.  They  are  to  be  either  gilt  or  Giver,  ac¬ 


cording  to  the  colour  of  the  buttons  on  the  uniforms, 

GORGONS,  in  antiquity.  Authors  are  not  agreed 
in  the  accounts  they  give  of  the  Gorgons.  Diodorus 
Siculus  will  have  the  Gorgons  and  Amazons  to  have 
been  two  warlike  nations  of  women  who  inhabited  that 
part  of  Libya  which  lay  on  the  lakeTritonidi3.  We  may 
well  imagine,  fays  that  author,  that  they  had  frequent 
quarrels  together ;  as  being  women  and  neighbours. 
He  goes  on  to  give  an  account  of  a  mod  bloody  en¬ 
gagement  between  them,  wherein  the  Amazons  had 
the  better;  three  thoufand  of  the  Gorgons  being  made 
prifoners,  and  the  reft  obliged  to  take  fhelter  in  a  wood, 
to  which  the  Amazons  fet  fire,  with  an  intention  to 
deftroy  the  whole  nation  of  Gorgons ;  but  as  the  wind 
did  not  prove  favourable,  they  were  obliged  to  delift, 
and  retire  to  their  own  territories.  Here  the  Ama¬ 
zons,  intoxicated  with  their  vidlory,  gave  themfelvesup 
to  feafting  and  mirth;  and  as  the  guard  was  very  ne¬ 
gligently  kept  in  the  night-time,  the  3000  prifoners 
laid  hold  of  the  opportunity,  and,  feizing  the  fwords 
of  thele  imprudent  females,  maffaered  a  great  number 
of  them  ;  but  were  themfelves  at  lad  overpowered  and 
cut  to  pieces.  Myrine,  the  queen  of  the  Amazons, 
caufed  monuments  to  be  ereifted  to  her  female  warriors 
who  had  been  flainon  this  occalion ;  which  monuments 
were  dill  to  be  feen,  fays  our  author,  in  his  days.  Thefe 
female  nations  are  faid  to  have  been  exterminated  by- 
Hercules. 

Paufanias’s  account  of  the  Gorgons  is  much  to  the 
fame  purpofe.  They  were,  fays  he,  the  daughters  of 
Phorbus;  after  whofe  death  one  of  them,  named  Mc- 
dufa,  reigned  over  the  people  dwelling  near  the  lake 
Tritonidis.  The  queen  was  paffionately  fond  of  hunt¬ 
ing  and  war,  fo  that  ihe  laid  the  neighbouring  coun¬ 
tries  quite  watte.  At  laft,  Perfeui  having  made  war 
on  the  Gorgons,  and  killed  the  queen  herfelf,  when 
he  came  to  take  a  view  of  the  field  of  battle,  he  found 
the  queen’s  corpfe  fo  extremely  beautiful,  that  he  or¬ 
dered  her  head  to  be  cut  off,  which  he  carried  home 
with  him  to  fliew  to  his  countrymen  tlie  Greeks,  who 
could  not  behold  it  without  aftonilhment. 

Thefe  accounts  appear  fomewhat  credible ;  but  others 
reprefent  the  Gorgons  in  a  very  incredible  manner, 
making  them  to  be  a  kind  of  monftrous  women,  all 
covered  over  with  hair,  w>ho  lived  in  woods  and  forefis. 
Others  again,  make  them  a  kind  of  animal  refembling 
a  fheep,  with-fueh  long  hair  on  their  faces,  that  it  re¬ 
quired  their  utmoft  efforts  to  clear  it  away  before  they 
could  fee  any  thing;, but  when  once  they  had  effefled 
this,  they  killed  all  they  faw  with  the  poifonous  influ¬ 
ence  of  their  eyes. 

GORGONA,  a  fmall  ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  fea  of 
Tufcany,  and  near  that  of  Corfica,  about  eight  miles 
in  circumference;  remarkable  for  the  large  quantity  of 
anchovies  taken  near  it.  E.  Long.  10.  9.  N.  Lat. 
43.  22. 

Gorgona,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  12  miles 
Weft  of  the  coaft  of  Peru,  in  America.  It  is  indif¬ 
ferent  high  land,  very  woody,  and  fome  of  the  trees 
arc  very  tall  and  large,  and  proper  for  mads.  It  is 
about  10  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  feveral  fprings 
and  livulets  of  excellent  water,  but  is  fubjeft  to  con- 
ftant  rains.  W.  Long.  79.  3.  S.  Lat.  3.  30. 

GORITIA,  or  Goritz,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ger¬ 
many,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  duchy  of  Carniola, 
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Gorlitz  with  a  cattle  ;  feated  on  the  river.  Lizonzo,  20  miles 
II  north-eall  of  Aquileia,  and  70  north-eaft  of  Venice. 

Ooflypium.  K  Long<  ,3<  43.  N.  Lat.  46.  12. 

GORLITZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Upper  Lufa- 
tia,  fubjeft  to  the  elector  of  Saxony.  It  is  a  hand- 
fome  ftrong  place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Niefle,  in 
E.  Long.  15.  15.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 

GOSHAWK.  See  Falco. 

GOSLAR,  a  large  and  ancient  town  of  Lower 
Saxony,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brunfwick;  it  is  a  free 
imperial  city,  and  it. was  here  that  gun -powder  was  firft 
invented,  by  a  monk  as  is  generally  fuppofed.  It  is  a 
large  place,  but  the  buildings  are  in  the  ancient  tafte. 
In  1728,  280  honfes,  and  St  Stephen’s  fine  church, 
were  reduced  to  afhes.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain, 
near  the  river  Gofe,  and  near  it  are  rich  mines  of  iron. 
The  inhabitants  are  famous  for  brewing  excellent  beer. 
E.  Long.  3.37.  N.  Lat.  5 1.  55. 

GOSPEL,  the  hittory  of  the  life,  a&ions,  death, 
refurretfion,  afcenfion,  and  do&rine  of  Jefus  Chrift. 

The  word  is  Saxon,  and  of  the  fame  import  with 
the  Latin  term  evangelium,  which  fignifies  glad  tidings, 
or  good  news. 

This  hittory  is  contained  in  thewritiugs  of  St  Mat¬ 
thew,  St  Mark,  St  Luke,  and  St  John  ;  who  from 
thence  are  called  evangelifts .  The  Chriftian  church 
never  acknowledged  any  more  than  thefe  four  gofpels  as 
canonical  5  notwfthftanding  which,  feveral  apocryphal 
gofpels  are  handed  down  to  us,  and  others  are  entirely 
loft. 

GOSSYPIUM,  or  Cotton,  a  genus  of  the  poly- 
andria  order?  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
warm  climates.  1.  The  herbaceum,  or  common  her¬ 
baceous  cotton,  hath  an  herbaceous  fmooth  ftalk  two 
feet  high,  branching  upwards;  five-lobed  fmooth 
leaves;  and  yellow  flowers  from  the  ends  of  the  branches, 
fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules  full  of  feed  and  cotton. 
2.  The  hirfutum,  or  hairy  American  cotton,  hath 
hairy  ftalks  branching  laterally  two  or  three  feet  high: 
palniated,  three  and  five  lobed  hairy  leaves;  and  yellow 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  oval  pods  furnilhed  with 
feeds  and  cotton.  3.  The  barbadenfe,  or  Barbadoes 
fhrubby  cotton,  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk  branching  four 
or  five  feet  high,  three-lobed  fmooth  leaves,  glandn- 
lous  underneath;  and  yellow  flowers  fucceeded  by  oval 
pods,  containing  feeds  and  cotton.  4.  The  arboreum, 
or  tree-cotton,  hath  an  upright  woody  perennial  ftalk, 
branching  fix  or  eight  feet  high;  palmated,  four  or 
five  lobed  fmeoth  leaves;  and  yellow  flowers,  fucceed- 
by  large  pods  filled  with  feeds  and  cottoh. 

The  firft  three  fpecies  are  annual,  but  the  fourth  is 
perennial  both  in  root  and  ftalk.  In  warm  countries 
thefe  plants  are  cultivated  in  great  quantities  in  the 
fields  for  the  fake  of  the  cotton  they  produce;  but  the 
firft  fpecies  is  molt  generally  cultivated.  The  pods  are 
fometimes  as  large  as  middling-fized  apples,  clofely 
filled  with  the  cotton  furrounding  the  feed.  When 
thefe  plants  are  raifed  in  this  country,  they  mull  be 
continually  kept  in  a  warm  ftove,  where  they  will  pro¬ 
duce  feeds  and  cotton.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds. 
See  Cotton. 

The  American  Iflands  produce  cotton  ihrubs  of  va¬ 
rious  fizes,  which  rife  and  grow  up  without  any  cul¬ 
ture  ;  efpecially  in  low  and  marfhy  grounds.  Their 


produce  is  of  a  pale  red ;  fome  paler  than  others  5  but  Goffyp;um 
fo  Ihort  that  it  cannot  be  fpun.  None  of  this  is  brought  |j 
to  Europe,  though  it  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  Gothland, 
making  of  hats.  The  little  that  is  picked  up,  ferves  ~  ' 

to  make  mattrafles  and  pillows. 

The  cotton-lhrub  that  fupplies  our  manufactures, 
requires  a  dry  and  ftony  foil,  and  thrives  befl  in  grounds 
that  have  already  been  tilled.  Not  but  that  the  plant 
appears  more  flourilhing  in  frefli  lands  than  in  thofe 
which  are  exhaufted  ;  but,  while  it  produces  more 
wood,  it  bears  lefs  fruit. 

A  weftern  expofure  is  fitted  for  it.  The  culture 
of  it  begins  in  March  and  April,  and  continues  during 
the  firft  fpring-rains.  Holes  are  made  at  feven  or  eight 
feet  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a  few  feeds  thrown 
in.  When  they  are  grown  to  the  height  of  five  or  fix 
inches,  all  the  Items  are  pulled  up,  except  two  or  three 
of  the  ftrongeft.  Thefe  are  cropped  twice  before  the 
end  of  Auguft.  This  precaution  is  the  more  neceflary, 
as  the  wood  bears  no  fruit  till  after  the  fecond  prun¬ 
ing;  and,  if  the  fhrub  was  fuffered  to  grow  more  than 
four  feet  high,  the  crop  would  not  be  the  greater,  nor 
the  fruit  fo  eafily  gathered.  The  fame  method  is  pur- 
fued  for  three  years  ;  for  fo  long  the  fhrub  may  con¬ 
tinue,  if  it  cannot  conveniently  be  renewed  oftener 
with  the  profpeft  of  an  advantage  that  will  compen- 
fate  the  trouble. 

This  ufeful  plant  will  not  thrive  if  great  attention  is 
not  paid  to  pluck  up  the  weeds  that  grow  about  it. 

Frequent  rains  will  promote  its  growth  ;  but  they  mutt; 
not  be  inceflant.  Dry  weather  is  particularly  neceflary 
in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  is  the  time 
of  gathering  the  cotton,  to  prevent  it  from  being  dif- 
coloured  and  fpotted. 

When  it  is  all  gathered  in,  the  feeds  mutt  be  picked 
out  from  the  wool  with  which  they  are  naturally  mix¬ 
ed.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  cotton-mill;  which  is 
an  engine,  compofed  of  two  rods  of  hard  wood,  about 
18  feet  long,  18  lines  in  circumference,  and  fluted  two 
lines  deep.  They  are  confined  at  both  ends,  fo  as  to 
leave  no  more  diftance  between  them  than  is  neceflary 
for  the  feed  to  flip  through.  At  one  end  is  a  kind  of 
little  millftone,  which,  being  put  in  motion  with  the 
foot,  turns  the  rods  in  contrary  direftions.  They  fe- 
parate  the  cotton,  and  throw  out  the  feed  contained  in 
it. 

GOTHA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  Saxony,  and  capital  of  a  duchy  of  the  fame 
name.  It  is  15  miles  weft  of  Erford,  and  15  fouth- 
eaft  of  Mulhaufen.  E.  Long.  it.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  25. 

GOTHARD,  one  of  the  higheft  mountains  of 
Swifferland;  and  from  the  top,  where  there  is  an  hofpital 
for  monks,  is  one  of  the  fined  profpe&s  in  the  world. 

It  is  eight  miles  from  Aldorf. 

GOTHIC,  in  general,  whatever  has  any  relation  to 
the  Goths:  thus,  we  fay,  Gothic  cuftoms,  Gothic  ar- 
chite&ure,  &c. 

GOTHLAND,  the  mod  fouthern  province  of  Swe¬ 
den,  being  a  peninfula,  encompafled  on  three  fides  by 
the  Baltic  Sea,  or  the  channel  at  the  entrance  of  it.  It 
is  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which  are  Eaft  Gothland, 

Weft  Gothland,  Smaland,  Halland,  Bleaking,  and 
Schonen.  It  was  a  long  time  in  the  poflefiion  of  the 
kings  of  Denmark,  but  was  ceded  to  Sweden  in  1654. 

The  principal  towns  of  Gothland  are  Calmar,  Land- 
feroon. 
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Goths,  fcroon,  Chriftianople,  Daleburg,  Gothenburg,  Helm- 
{^atj  Lunden,  Malmone,  and  Vexio. 

GOTHS,  a  warlike  nation,  and  above  all  others 
famous  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  came  originally  out  of 
Scandinavia,  (the  name  by  which  the  ancients  diftin- 

fjuilhed  the  prefent  countries  of  Sweden,  Norway,  Lap- 
and,  and  Finmark.)  According  to  the  moft  probable 
accounts,  they  were  the  firft  inhabitants  of  thofe  coun¬ 
tries  t  and  from  thence  fent  colonies  into  the  iflands  of 
the  Baltic,  the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  places  yet  deftitute  of  inhabitants.  The  time  of 
their  firft  fettling  in  Scandinavia,  and  the  time  when 
they  firft  peopled  with  their  colonies  the  abovemen- 
tioned  iflands  and  Cherfonefus,  are  equally  uncertain; 
though  the  Gothic  annals  fuppofe  the  latter  to  have 
happened  in  the  time  of  Serug  the  great-grandfather 
of  Abraham.  This  firft  migration  of  the  Goths  is 
faid  to  have  been  conduced  by  their  king  Eric;  in 
which  all  the  ancient  Gothic  chronicles,  as  well  as  the 
Danifh  and  Swedilh  ones,  agree.  Their  fecund  migra¬ 
tion  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  many  ages  after ; 
when,  the  abovementioned  countries  being  overftocked 
with  people,  Berig,  at  that  time  king  of  the  Goths, 
went  out  with  a  fleet  in  queft  of  new  fettlements.  He 
landed  in  the  country  of  the  Ulmerugians,  now  Po¬ 
merania,  drove  out  the  ancient  inhabitants,  and  divi¬ 
ded  their  lands  among  his  followers.  He  fell  next  up¬ 
on  the  Vandals,  wliofe  country  bordered  on  that  of  the 
Ulmerugians,  and  overcame  them;  but  inftead  of  for¬ 
cing  them  to  abandon  their  country,  he  only  made  them 
fhare  their  pofleffions  with  the  Goths. 

The  Goths  who  had  fettled  in  Pomerania  and  the 
adjacent  parts  of  Germany  being  greatly  increafed,  in- 
fomuch  that  the  country  could  no  longer  contain  them, 
they  undertoook  a  third  migration  in  great  numbers, 
tinder  Filimer  furnamed  the  Great,  their  fifth  prince 
after  leaving  Scandinavia ;  and  taking  their  route  eaft- 
ward,  entered  Scythia,  advanced  to  the  Cimmerian  Bof- 
phorus,  and,  driving  out  the  Cimmerians,  fettled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Thence  in  pro- 
cefs  of  time,  being  greatly  increafed  in  Scythia,  they 
refolved  to  feek  new  fettlements;  and  accordingly,  ta¬ 
king  their  route  eaftward,  they  traverfed  feveral  coun¬ 
tries,  and  at  length  returned  into  Germany. 

Their  leader  in  this  expedition  was  the  celebrated 
Woden,  called  alfo  Voden,  Othen ,  Oden,  Godan,  and 
Guadan.  Of  this  Woden  many  wonderful  things  are 
related  in  the  Sueo-gothic  chronicles.  He  was  king 
of  the  Afgardians,  whom  the  northern  writers  will 
have  to  be  the  fame  with  a  people  called  / Ifpurgians 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  By  Strabo  they 
are  placed  near  the  Cimmerian  Bofphorus.  Afpnrgia 
wa3  the  metropolis  of  a  province  which  Strabo  calls 
slfia;  and  Woden  and  his  followers  are  ftyled  by  the 
ancient  Gothic  writers  /![#,  Afianx,  and  jfiotte.  The 
kings  of  Afpurgia  were  mafters  of  all  that  part  of 
Scythia  which  lay  to  the  weftward  of  Imaus,  and  was 
by  the  Latins  called  Scythia  intra  Irnaum,  or  “  Scy¬ 
thia  within  Imaus.*' 

At  what  time  Woden  reigned  in  this  country,  is 
quite  uncertain ;  but  all  hiftorians  agree,  that  he  went 
out  in  queft  of  new  fettlements  with  incredible  num¬ 
bers  of  people  following  him.  He  firft  entered  Roxo- 
lania,  comprehending  the  countries  of  Pruffia,  Livo¬ 
nia,  and  great  part  of  Mufirovjv  From  thence  he  went 
Vol.  V. 


by  fea  into  the  north  parts  of  Germany ;  and  having  Gothb. 
reduced  Saxony  and  Jutland,  he  at  laft  fettled  iu  Swe- 
den,  where  he  reigned  till  his  death,  and  became  fo  fa¬ 
mous  that  his  name  reached  all  countries,  and  he  was 
by  the  northern  nations  worlhipped  as  a  god.  He  is 
fuppofed  to  have  brought  with  him  the  Runic  charac¬ 
ters  out  of  Alia,  and  to  have  taught  the  northern  na¬ 
tions  the  art  of  poetry;  whence  he  is  ftyled  the  father 
of  the  Scald!  or  Scaldri,  their  poets,,  who  defcribed  in 
verfe  the  exploits  of  the  great  men  of  their  nation,  as 
the  bards  did  among  the  Gauls  and  Britons. 

The  Romans  diftinguiihed  the  Goths  into  two  clafles; 
the  Oftrogoths  and  Vifigoths.  Thefe  names  they  re¬ 
ceived  before  they  left  Scandinavia,  the  Vijigoths  be¬ 
ing  foftened  by  the  Latins  from  Wejlerogoths,  or 
thofe  who  inhabited  the  Weftern  part  of  Scandinavia, 
as  the  Oftrogoths  were  thofe  who  inhabited  the  eafteni 
part  of  that  country.  Their  hiftory  affords  nothing  of 
moment  till  the  time  of  their  quarrelling  with  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  which  happened  under  the  reign  of  the  empe¬ 
ror  Caracalla,  ion  to  Severus.  After  that  time  their 
hiftory  becomes  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
Romans,  that  for  the  moft  remarkable  particulars  of  it 
we  mult  refer  to  the  article  Rome.  After  the  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  empire  by  the  Heruli,  the  Oftro¬ 
goths,  under  their  king  Theodoric,  became  mafters  of 
the  greateft  part  of  Italy,  having  overcome  and  put  to 
death  Odoacer  king  of  the  Heruli  in  494.  They  re¬ 
tained  their  dominion  in  this  country  till  the  year  553  ; 
when  they  were  finally  conquered  by  Narfes,  the  em¬ 
peror  Juftinian’s  general.  See  (Hiftory  of)  Italy. 

The  Vifigoths  fettled  in  Spain  in  the  time  of  the  em¬ 
peror  Honorius,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  which 
continued  till  the  country  was  fubdued  by  the  Sara¬ 
cens  ;  for  a  particular  account  of  all  which,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Stain. 

The  Goths  were  famous  for  their  hofpitality  and 
kindnefs  to  ftrangers,  even  before  they  embraced  the 
Chriftian  religion.  Nay,  it  is  faid,  that  from  their  be« 
ing  eminently  good,  they  were  called  Gothj  by  the 
neighbouring  nations  ;  that  name,  according  to  Gro- 
tius  and  moft  other  writers,  being  derived  from  the 
German  word  goten,  which  fignifies  “  good.*’  They 
encouraged,  fays  Dio,  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  above  all 
other  barbarous  or  foreign  nations,  and  often  chofe 
kings  from  among  their  philofophers.  Polygamy  was 
not  only  allowed  but  countenanced  among  them;  every 
one  being  valued  or  refpe&ed  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  his  wives.  By  fo  many  wives  they  had  an  incre¬ 
dible  number  of  children,  of  whom  they  kept  but  one 
at  home,  fending  out  the  reft  in  queft  of  new  fettle¬ 
ments  ;  and  hence  thofe  fwarms  of  people  which  over¬ 
ran  fo  many  countries.  With  them  adultery  was  a  ca¬ 
pital  crime,  and  irremiflibly  punifhedwith  death.  This 
feverity,  and  likewife  polygamy,  prevailed  among  them 
when  they  were  known  to  the  Romans  only  by  the 
name  of  Getei,  (their  moft  ancient  name) ;  as  appears 
from  the  poet  Menander,  who  was  himfelf  one  of  that 
nation ;  and  from  Horace,  who  greatly  commends  the 
chaftity  of  their  women.  Their  laws  fell  little  /hart 
of  thofe  of  the  ancient  Romans.  Their  government 
was  monarchical ;  their  religion  was  much  the  fame 
with  that  of  the  ancient  Germans  or  Celtes;  and  their 
drefs  is  defcribed  by  Apollinaris  Sidonius  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words,;  «  They  are  (hod  (fays  he)  with  high 
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<36thofred  (hoes  made  of  hair,  and  reaching  up  to  their  ankles; 

I!  their  knees,  thighs,  and  legs,  are  without  any  covering ; 

Gottenburg  {jle;r  garmcnts  of  various  colours  fcarce  reaching  to  the 
knee;  their  fleeves  only  cover  the  top  of  their  arms; 
they  wear  green  cafiocks  with  a  red  border;  their  belts 
hang  on  their  (heulder ;  their  ears  are  covered  with 
twilled  locks,  they  ufe  hooked  lances  and  miilile  wea¬ 
pons.” 

GOTHOFRED,  or  Godfrey,  (Denis  or  Diony- 
fius)  an  eminent  civil  lawyer,  born' of  an  illuftrious 
horde  at  Paris,  in  1549.  Finding  his  country  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  confufion  of  the  leaguers,  he  accepted  of  a 
profcffor’s  chair  at  Geneva,  until  he  was  patronized 
and  employed  by  Henry  IV.  ;  but  being  afterward 
dripped  of  his  employments  as  a  huguenot,  he  at 
length  retired  “to  Heidelburg,  from  whence  no  offers 
were  able  to  detach  him.  He  was,  however,  difap- 
pointed  of  his  intention  to  end  his  days  there;  for  the 
difturbances  that  broke  out  in  the  Palatinate  obliged 
him,  in  1621,  to  take  refuge  in  Strafburg,  where  he 
died  the  following  year.  He  wrote  a  great  number 
of  books ;  but  his  principal  work  is  the  Corpus  Ju - 
rus  Civilis  cum  notis. 

Gothofred  (Thodore),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
at  Geneva,  in  1580.  As  foon  as  he  had  finifhed  his 
ftudies,  he  went  to  Paris  ;  where  he  conformed  to  the 
Romilh  religion,  and  applied  with  indefatigable  indu- 
ftry  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  that  of  France  particu¬ 
larly,  wherein  he  became  very  eminent,  as  appears  by 
his  works.  In  1632,  the  king  made  him  one  of  his 
hiftoriographers,  with  a  ftipend  of  3000  livres ;  and, 
in  1636,  he  was  fent  to  Cologn,  to  aflift  at  the  treaty 
of  peace  negociating  there,  on  the  part  of  France, 
by  the  cardinal  of  Lyons.  This  treaty  being  remo¬ 
ved  to  Munfter,  Gothofred  was  fent  thither,  where  he 
drew  up  Memoirs  on  the  fubje& ;  and  continued  in 
that  city,  in  the  king’s  fervice,  to  his  death  in  1649. 
His  principal  work  is  his  Account  of  the  Ceremonial  of 
the  kings  of  France. 

Gothofred  (James),  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  at  Geneva,  in  1587.  Applying  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  the  law,  he  obtained  the  profeffor’s  chair 
there,  was  made  counfellor  of  the  city,  and  was  feve- 
ral  times  employed  in  France,  Germany,  Piedmont, 
and  Switzerland,  to  negociate  their  affairs  in  the  name 
of  the  republic.  He  died  in  1562;  and  his  chief 
work  is  his  Codex  Theodoftanus,  cum perpetuis  commenta- 
riis,  &c, 

Gothofred  (Denis),  fon  of  Theodore  above  men¬ 
tioned,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1615.  He  ftudicd  hi¬ 
ftory,  after  his  father’s  example  ;  became  as  eminent  in 
that  department  of  knowledge ;  and  obtained  the  re- 
verfion  of  his  father’s  place  of  hiftoriographer  royal, 
from  Lewis  XIII.  when  he  was  but  25  years  of  age. 
He  publifhed  his  father’s  Ceremonial  of  France ;  fi- 
ni filed  his  Memoirs  of  Philip  de  Commines  ;  and  was 
preparing  a  Hiftory  of  Charles  VIII.  when  he  died 
in  1681.  It  was  publifhed  by  his  eldeft  fon,  Denis, 
in  1684. 

GOTTENBURG,  a  rich  and  ftrong  town  of  Weft 
Gothland,  in  Sweden,  with  a  good  harbour,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  rivet;  Gothelba  ;  which  is  the  beft  fitua^ 
ted  for  foreign  trade  of  any  in  Sweden,  as  it  lies  with- 
®ut  the  found.  E.  Lon.  11.  50.  N.  Lat.  57.  44. 

GOTTINGEN,  a  coaCdcrable  town  of  Lower 


Saxony,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick;  Gottorp 
formerly  free  and  imperial,  but  now  fubjetl  to  the  e-  P 
ledtor  of  Hanover.  Here  his  late  Majefty,  George  II.  Gour8lle s- 
founded  an  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Leine,  in  E.  Lon.  10.  5.  N.  Lat.  51.32. 

GOTTORP,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Hefwic,  in 
Denmark,  artd  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Holitein  Got¬ 
torp,  where  the  duke  has  a  very  fine  palace. 

GOUDA,  or  Turgow,  a  confiderable  town  of 
South  Holland,  in  the  United  Provinces,  remarkable 
for  its  (lately  church.  It  is  feated  011  the  river  Iffel,  in 
E.  Lon.  4.  37.  N.  Lat.  52.  2. 

GOVERNMENT,  in  general,  is  the  polity  of  a 
date,  or  an  orderly  power  conftituted  for  the  public 
good. 

Civil  government  was  inftituted  for  the  preferv3tion 
and  advancement  of  mens  civil  interefts,  and  for  the 
better  fecurity  of  their  lives,  liberties,  and  properties. 

The  ufe  and  neceffity  of  government  isfuch,  that  there 
never  was  an  age  or  country  without  fome  fort  of  ci¬ 
vil  authority:  but  as  men  are  feldom  unanimous  in  the 
means  of  attaining  their  ends,  fo-their  differences  in  o- 
pinion  in  relation  to  government  has  produced  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms  of  it.  To  enumerate  them,  would  be 
to  recapitulate  the  hiftory  of  the  whole  earth.  But, 
according  to  Montefquieu,  and  moft  other  writers, 
they  may  in  general  be  reduced  to  one  of  thefe  three 
kinds.  x.  The  republican.  2.  The  monarchical. 

3.  The  defpotic.-— The  firft  is  that,  where  the  people 
in  a  body,  or  only  a  part  of  the  people,  have  the  fo- 
vereign  power :  the  fecond,  where  one  alone  governs, 
but  by  fixed  and  eftablilhed  laws :  but,  in  the  defpotic 
government,  one  perfon  alone,  withoutlaw  and  without 
rule,  diredts  every  thing  by  his  own  will  and  caprice. 

See  the  article  Law,  n°  1.  3 — 10.—  On  the  fubjedt  of 
government  at  large,  fee  Mootefquieu’s  Id  Efprit  des 
Loix,  1.  2.  c.  1.;  Locke,  ii.  129,  &c.  quarto  edi¬ 
tion,  1768;  Sidney  on  Government  5  Sir  Thomas 
Smith  de  Repub.  Angl. ;  and  Acherly’s  Britannic 
Conftitution. — As  to  the  Gothic  government,  its  ori¬ 
ginal  and  faults,  &c.  fee  Monteiquieu’s  L'Efprit  des 
Loix ,  1.  ix.  c.  8. — With  refpeft  to  the  feudal  policy, 
how  it  limited  government ;  fee  Feudal  Syftem. 

Government  is  alfo  a  poft  or  office,  which  gives 
a  perfon  the  power  or  right  to  rule  over  a  place  a  city, 
or  a  province,  either  fupremely,  or  by  deputation. 

Government  is  likewifeufed  for  the  city,  country, 
or  place  to  which  the  power  of  governing  is  ex¬ 
tended. 

GOULART  (Simon),  a  famous  minifter  of  Gene¬ 
va,  was  born  at  Senlis,  in  1543  ;  and  was  one  of  the 
moft  indefatigable  writers  of  his  time.  He  made  con¬ 
fiderable  additions  to  the  Catalogue  of  witneffes  of  the 
truth,  compofed  by  Illyricns;  and  acquired  a  great 
reputation  by  bis  works,  the  principal  of  which  are, 

1.  A  tranflation  of  Seneca.  2.  A  collection  of  memor¬ 
able  hiftories.  3.  A  tranflation  of  St  Cyprian  Dc  lap~ 

Jis.  4.  Several  devotional  and  moral  treatifes.  He 
died  at  Geneva  in  1628. 

GOURD,  in  botany.  See  Cucurbita. 

GOURGUES  (Dominique  de),  an  illuftrions- 
French  patriot,  a  private  gentleman  of  Gafcopy.  The 
Spaniards  having  inhumanly  niaffacred  a  colony  of 
Frenchmen  who  had  fettled  in  Forida,  Gourgues  took, 
a  fevere  revenge  011  them,  an  account  of  which  is  gi¬ 
ves. 
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G»iunay  ven  under  the  article  Florida.  On  his  return,  lie 
’  P  .  was  received  with  acclamations  by  his  countrymen, 
but  was  forbid  to  appear  at  court.  Queen  Elizabeth 
invited  him  to  command  an  Engliih  fleet  againft  the 
Spaniards,  in  1593  ;  but  he  died  at  Tours,  in  his  way 
to  England. 

GOURNAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  duchy  of 
Normandy  and  territory  of  Bray,  celebrated  for  its 
butter- market.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ept,  in  E. 
Lon.  o.  33.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

Gournay  (Mary  de  Jars  de),  a  lady  celebrated  for 
her  learning,  was  the  daughter  of  William  de  Jars, 
lord  of  Neufvi  and  Gournay.  After  the  death  of  her 
father,  ihe  was  protected  by  Montaigne  and  Cardinal 
Richlieu.  To  the  daughter  of  the  former  (he  dedi¬ 
cated  her  Nofegay  of  Pindus ;  and  compofed  feveral 
other  works,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  is  Les  A- 
vis .  She  died  at  Paris  in  1685,  aged  80.  The  cri¬ 
tics  are  divided  concerning  the  reputation  of  this 
lady  :  by  fome  (lie  is  ft y led  the  Syren  of  France ;  o- 
tliers  fay  her  works  ihould  have  been  btiried  with 
her. 

GOUT.  See  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

GOWER  (John),  one  of  our  moft  ancient  Eng- 
liih  poets,  was  cotemporary  with  Chaucer,  and  his 
intimate  friend.  Of  wh3t  family,  or  in  what  coun¬ 
ty  he  was  bom,  is  uncertain'.  He  ftudicd  the  law, 
and  was  fome  time  a  member  of  the  fociety  of 
Lincoln’s  inn,  where  his  acquaintance  with  Chau¬ 
cer  began.  Some  have  afferted  that  he  was  a 
judge;  but  this  is  by  no  means  certain.  In  the 
firft  year  of  Henry  IV.  he  became  blind  ;  a  mif- 
fortune  which  lie  laments  in  one  of  his  Latin  poems. 
He  died  in  the  year  1402;  and  was  buried  in  St  Ma¬ 
ry  Overie,  which  church  he  had  rebuilt,  chiefly  at  his 
own  expence,  fo  that  he  tnuft  have  lived  in  affluent 
circumftances.  His  tomb  was  magnificent,  and  curi- 
oufly  ornamented.  It  flill  remains,  but  hath  been  re¬ 
paired  in  later  times.  From  the  collar  of  S  S,  round 
the  neck  of  his  effigies,  which  lies  upon  the  tomb,  it 
is  conje&ured  that  he  had  been  knighted.  As  to  his 
character  as  a  man,  it  is  impoffible,  at  this  diftance 
of  time,  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  his  poetical  talents,  be  was  undoubtedly  ad¬ 
mired  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  though  a  modern 
reader  may  find  it  difficult  to  difcover  much  harmony 
or  genius  in  any  of  his  compofitions.  He  wrote, 

1.  Speculum  meditantis,  in  French  ;  in  ten  books. 
There  are  two  copies  of  this  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

2.  Vox  clamantis,  ill  Latin  verfe ;  in  feven  books. 
Preferved  alfo  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  in  that  of 
All-Souls.  It  is  a  chronicle  of  the  infurredtion  of  the 
commons  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  3.  Confeffio 
amantis  ;  printed  at  Weftminfter  by  Caxton,  in  1493. 
Lond.  1532,  1554.  It  is  a  fort  of  poetical  fyltem 
of  morality,  interfperfed  with  a  variety  of  moral  tales. 
4.  De  rege  Henrico  IV.  Printed  in  Chaucer’s  works. 
There  are  likewife  feveral  hiftorical  tradls,  in  manu- 
fcript,  written  by  our  author,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  different  libraries;  alfo  fome  Ihort  poems  printed  in 
Chaucer’s  works. 

GOWN,  robe,  a  long  upper  garment,  wore  by 
lawyers,  divines,  and  other  graduates  ;  who  are  hence 
called  men  of  the  gown,  or  gownmen . 


The  gown  is  an  ample  fort  of  garment,  wore  over  Gowsr, 
the  ordinary  cloaths,  hanging  down  to  the  feet. —  It  is  -  Graaf- 
fafiiioned  differently  for  ecclelialtics,  and  for  laymen. 

At  Rome,  they  gave  the  name  “  virile  gown,”  toga 
virilir,  to  a  plain  kind  of  gown  which  their  youth  af- 
fumed  when  arrived  at  puberty.  This  they  particu¬ 
larly  denomihated pratexta.  See- Toga,  Pretexta, 

&c. 

“  The  remarkable  drefs  of  our  Britiih  anceftors,  yr-ftory  of 
(Mr  Whitaker  obferves),  which  continued  very  near-  Manchejkr, 
ly  the  fame  to  the  commencement  of  the  laft  cen-  >•  3°*- 
tury  among  the  natives  of  Ireland,  and  has  adlu- 
ally  defeended  to  the  prefent  among  the  moun¬ 
taineers  of  Scotland,  and  is  therefore  rendered  very 
familiar  to  our  ideas,  carried  in  it  an  aftonilhing  ap¬ 
pearance  to  the  Romans.  And  it  feems  to  have  been 
equally  the  drefs  of  the  men  and  women,  among  the 
nobles  of  Britain.  But,  in  a  few  years  after  the  e- 
reclion  of  the  Roman-Britiih  towns  in  the  north,  and 
in  the  progrefs  of  refinement  among  them,  this  ancient 
habit  began  to  be  difetteemed  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
cities,  and  looked  upon  as  the  badge  of  ancient  bar- 
barifm.  And  the  growing  prejudices  were  foon  fo 
greatly  improved,  that,  within  twenty  years  only  after 
the  conftru&ion  of  the  towns,  the  Britiih  fagum  was 
adtually  refigned,  and  the  Roman  toga  or  “  gown’’ 
affumed  by  many  of  them. 

“  The  gown,  however,  never  became  univerfal  in 
Britain.  And  it  feems  to  have  been  adopted  only  by 
the  barons  of  the  cities  and  the  officers  of  the  crown  ; 
and  has  therefore  been  tranfmitted  to  us  as  the  robe  of 
reverence,  the  enfign  of  literature,  and  the  mantle  of 
magiftracy.  The  woollen  and  plaided  garments  of  the 
chiefs  having  naturally  fuperftded  the  leathern  vefturea 
of  their  clients,  the  former  were  Hill  wore  by  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  the  Britons.  And  they  were  retained  by 
the  gentlemen  of  the  country,  and  by  the  commonal¬ 
ty  both  in  country  and  city.  That  this  was  the  cafe, 
appears  evident  from  the  correfpondent  conduct  of  the 
Gauls  and  Britons  ;  who  kept  their  Virgata  Sagula 
to  the  laft,  and  communicated  them  to  the  Franks  and 
Saxons.  The  plaided  drapery  of  the  Britons  Hill  ap¬ 
peared  general  in  the  ftreets  of  Manchefter  ;  and  muft 
have  formed  a  (hiking  contrail  to  the  gown  of  the 
chief,  the  dark  mantle  of  Italy.  And  it,  and  the  or¬ 
namented  buttons  on  the  (houlder,  are  preferved  among 
us  even  to  the  prefent  moment,  in  the  parti-coloured 
cloathing  and  the  taffelled  ihoulder-knots  of  our  foot¬ 
men.” 

In  fome  univerfities,  phyficians  wear  a  fcarlet- 
gown. — In  the  Sorbonne,  the  doftors  are  always  ia 
gowns  and  caps.  Beadles,  &c.  wear^owns  of  two 
or  more  colours. 

Among  the  French  officers,  & c.  they  diftinguiih 
thofe  of  the  Jhort  gown  or  robe  \  which  are  fuch  as 
have  not  been  regularly  examined.-— They  have  alfo 
barbers  of  the  Jhort  gown,  who  are  fuch  as  are  obliged 
to  praftife  in  an  inferior  way  to  thofe  of  the  long  robe. 

Gown  is  alfo  taken  in  the  general  for  civil  magi- 
ftratnre,  or  the  profeffion  oppofite  to  that  of  arms. 

In  this  fenfe  it  was  that  Cicero  faid,  cedant  anna 
toga.  ' 

GRAAF  (Regnier  de),  a  celebrated  phyfician, 
born  at  Sckoonhaven,  in  Holland,  in  1641.  He  ftu- 
19  F  2  died 
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OtaTie,  died  phytic  at  Pruflia.  He  was  educated  in  Leyden, 
t,race'  where  he  acquired  great  honour  by  publifhing  a  trea- 
tife  De  Succo  Pancreatico.  He  alfo  publiflied  three 
pieces  upon  the  organs  of  generation,  both  male  and 
female  ;  upon  which  fubjeft  he  had  a  -controverfy  with 
Swammerdam.  He  died  young,  in  1673  ;  and  his 
works,  with  his  life  prefixed,  were  publilhed  at  Ley¬ 
den  in  1677,  in  8vo. 

GRABE  (John  Erneft),  a  very  learned  writer  in 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  a  native  of  Koninf- 
berg  in  Pruflia.  He  was  educated  in  the  Lutheran 
religion  ;  but  the  reading  of  the  fathers  led  him  into 
doubts.  He  prefented  to  the  electoral  confiftory 
at  Sambia  in  Pruffia  a  memorial,  containing  his 
doubts.  The  eleftor  gave  orders  to  three  eminent  di¬ 
vines  to  anfwer  them.  Their  anfwers  (hook  him  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  his  refolution  of  embracing  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  religion  ;  and  one  of  them,  Spener,  advifed  him 
to  go  to  England.  He  went ;  and  king  William  gave 
him  a  penfion,  which  was  continued  by  Queen  Anne. 
He  was  ordained  a  prieft  of  the  church  of  England, 
and  honoured  with  the  degree  of  Doftor  of  Divinity 
by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  ;  upon  which  occafion  Dr 
George  Smalridge  pronounced  two  Latin  orations, 
which  were  afterwards  printed.  He  wrote,  t.  Spice- 
legium  S.  S.  Pat  rum,  ut  et  Hercticorum  fee  cult  poft 
Chrijhtm  natum,  8vo.  2.  An  edition  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  from  the  Alexandrian  manufeript  in  St  James’s 
library.  3.  Notes  on  Juftin,  &c.  5  and  other  works, 
which  are  efteemed  by  the  learned. 

GRACE,  among  divines,  is  taken,  1.  For  the  free 
love  and  favour  of  God,  which  is  the  fpring  and 
fource  of  all  the  benefits  we  receive  from  him.  2.  For 
the  work  of  the  Spirit  renewing  the  foul  after  the 
image  of  God  ;  and  continually  guiding  and  (Length¬ 
ening  the  believer  to  obey  his  will,  to  refill  and  mor¬ 
tify  fin,  and  overcome  it. 

Grace  is  alfo  ufed,  in  a  peculiar  fenfe,  for  a  (hort 
prayer  faid  before  and  after  meat. 

The  proofs  of  the  moral  obligation  of  this  ceremony, 
drawn  from  different  paffages  of  the  New  Teftament, 
are  fo  well  known,  that  it  is.  needlefs  to  infift  on  them 
here.  Some  others,  drawn  from  the  praftice  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations,  and  of  very  remote  antiquity,  may  not  be 
difagreeable  to  our  readers. 

1.  A  then  xus  tells  us,  in  his  Deipnofoph.  Kb.  ii.  that 
in  the  famous  regulation  made  by  Amphiftyon,  king 
of  Athens,  withrefpeft  to  the  ufe  of  wine,  both  in  fa- 
crifices,  and  at  home,  he  required  that  the  name  of 
yupittr  the  Suflainer  ftiould  be  decently  and  reverently 
pronounced.  The  fame  writer,  in  lib.  iv.  p.  149. 
quotes  Hermeias,  an  author  extant  in  his  time,  who 
informs  us  of  a  people  in  Egypt,  inhabitants  of  the 
city  of  Naucratis,  whofe  cuftom  it  was  on  certain  oc¬ 
casions,  after  they  had  placed  themfelves  in  the  ufual 
pofture  of  eating  at  the  table,  to  rife  again,  and  kneel ; 
when  the  prieft  or  precentor  of  the  folemnity  began 
to  chant  a  grace,  according  to  a  ftated  form  amongft 
them  ;  and  when  that  was  over,  they  joined  in  the 
meal,  in  a  folemn  facrificial  manner.  Heliodorus, 
has  a  paffage  in  his  Mthiopics  to.  the  fame  purpofe, 
that  it  was  the  cuftom  of  the  Egyptian  philofopbers 
to  pour  out  libations  and  put  up  ejaculations  before 
they  fat  down  to  meals.  Porphyry,  in  his  treatife 
D%  ahjlin.  lib.  iv.  p.  408.  gives  a  great  character  of 


the  Samnean  gymnofophifts  -in  Egypt,  for  the  drift-  Grace.  , 
nefs  of  their  life :  as  one  article  in  their  favour,  he 
obferves,  that  at  the  founding  of  a  bell  before  their 
meals,  which  confifted  only  of  rice,  bread,  fruits,  and 
herbs,  they  went  to  prayers  ;  which  being  ended,  and 
not  before,  the  bell  founded  again,  and  they  fat  down 
to  eating.  In  general,  this  was  a  religious  ufage  or 
rite  amongft  the  ancient  Greeks  ;  and  derived  from  yet 
older  ages,  if  Clement  of  Alexandria  rightly  informs 
us.  He  mentions,  that  thefe  people,  when  they  met 
together  to  refrefli  themfelves  with  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  fung  a  piece  of  muiic,  in  imitation  of  the  He¬ 
brews  pfalms,  which  they  called  a  fchcliort.  Livy,  lib. 
xxxix.  fpeaks  of  it  as  a  fettled  cuftom  among  the  old 
Romans,  that  they  offered  facrifice  and  prayer  to  the 
gods,  at  their  meals  and  compotations.  But  one  of 
the  fulled  teftimonies  to  onr  purpofe  is  given  by  Quin¬ 
tilian,  Declam  301.  Adifti  menfam,  fays  he,  adquam 
cum  venire  expimus,  Dcos  invocawus  ;  “  We  approach¬ 
ed  the  table  (at  fupper  together),  and  then  invoked  the 

god8-” 

The  Jefuit  Trigautius,  in  his  very  elegant  and  in- 
ftruftive  narrative  of  the  Chriftian  expedition  of  their 
miffionaries  into  China,  book  i.  p.  69.  gives  this  ac¬ 
count  of  the  people  there,  in  the  particular  now  under 
confideration.  “  Before  they  place  themfelves  for 
partaking  of  an  entertainment,  the  perfon  who  makes 
it,  fets  a  v.flll,  either  of  gold  or  filver,  or  marble,  or 
fome  fuch  valuable  material,  in  a  charger  full  of  wine, 
which  he  holds  with  both  his  hands,  and  then  makes 
a  low  bow  to  the  perfon  of  chief  quality  or  charafter 
at  the  table.  Then,  from  the  hall  or  dining  room,, 
he  goes  into  the  porch  or  entry,  where  he  again  makes 
a  very  low  bow,  and  turning  his  face  to  the  fonth, 
pours  out  this  wine  upon  the  ground,  as  a  thankful 
oblation  to  the  Lord  »f  heaven.  After  this,  repeat¬ 
ing  his  reverential  obeifatice,  he  returns  into  the 
hall,  See.** 

The  Turks  pray  for  a  blefling  on  their  meat  ;  and 
many  more  inftances  might  be  produced  of  infidels, 
who  have  conftantly  obferved  the  like  cuftom,  in  fome 
way  or  other. 

2.  The  faft,  therefore,  with  refpeft  to  the  heathen 
world,  being  thus  evident ;  we  proceed  to  the  fenti- 
ments  and  behaviour  of  the  yew  in  this  particular. 

Their  celebrated  hiftorian  yofephut ,  giving  a  detail  of 
the  rites  and  cuftoms  of  the  EJfenes,  who  were  con- 
feffedly  the  drifted  and  mod  pious  profeffors  of  the 
Jewifh  religion,  has  this  remarkable  paffage  to  the  pre- 
fent  purpofe:  “  The  prieft, ’*  fays  he,  “  begs  a  blefling 
befor*  they  prefume  to  take  any  nouriftmvent ;  and  it  is 
looked  upon  as  a  great  fin  to  take  or  tafte  before.” 

Then  follows  the  thankfgiving  before  meat :  and 
“  when  the  meal,”  proceeds  he,  “  is  over,  the  prieft 
prays  again ;  and  the  company  with  him  bkfs  and 
praife  God  as  their  preferver,  and  the  donor  of  their 
life  and  nouriftiment.” 

Philo,  in  his  book  De  vita  ccntemplativa,  gives  an 
account  of  a  body  of  men  and  women  drifter  than  e- 
ven  the  Effenes  themfelves.  He  diftinguifhes  them  by 
no  particular  name,  though  his  relation  is  very  accu¬ 
rate  and  circumftantial ;  namely,  that,  on  certain  fpe- 
cial  occafion3,  before  “  they  took  their  meals,  they 
placed  themfelves  in  a  proper  decent  order;  when,  lift¬ 
ing.  UP  their  hands  and  eyes  to  heaven,  they  prayed  to. 

God* 
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Grace.  God,  that  he  would  be  pleafed  to  be  propitious  to 
- them  in  the  ufe  of  thofe  his  good  creatures.” 

From  the  Hebrew  ritual  it  appears,  that  the  Jews 
had  their  hymns  and  pfalms  of  thankfgiving,  not  only 
after  eating  their  paffover,  but  on  a  variety  of  other 
occafions,  at  and  after  meals,  and  even  between  their  fe¬ 
deral  courfes  and  difhes ;  as  when  the  belt  of  their  wine 
was  brought  upon  the  table,  or  their  aromatic  confec¬ 
tions,  or  the  fruit  of  the  garden,  &c.  On  the  day  of 
the  paffover  was  fung  Pfalm  cxiv.  When  Ifrael  came 
out  of  Egypt,  &c. 

Ariftaeus  has  a  paffage  full  on  the  prefent  fubjeft. 
**  Mofes,"  fays  he,  “  commands ,  that  'when  the  Jews 
are  going  to  eat  or  drink,  the  company  Jhould  immediately 
join  in  facrifice  or  prayer .”  Where  Rabbi  Eleazar 
(upon  that  author)  met  with  this  fentence,  has  been 
controverted.  But  fuppofing  it  not  to  be  found  in 
fcriptis ,  it  is  fufficient  for  us  to  Know  that  the  Jews 
did  conftantly  praftife  this  cuftom,  upon  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  an  ancient  and  general  tradition  and  ufage. 
That  the  prophet  Daniel  gave  thanks  after  meat,  is 
evident  from  the  Apocryphal  book  concerning  Belaud 
the  Dragon,  where,  ver.  38,  39.  we  find,  that  Daniel 
faid,  Thou  haft  remembered  me,  0  God!  neither  haft 
thou  frfaken  them  'who  feek  thee  and  love  thee.  So  Da¬ 
niel  arofe,  and  did  eat.  Of  this  text  Prudentius  takes 
notice  in  Cathemirin.  hyrpn  i*. 

His  fumptis  Da  melts  exciter  it 
la  caelum  fuciem,  cihqne  fortis. 

Amen  reddidit,  al/elujah  dixit. 

The  much-belov’d  took  the  repaft. 

And  up  to  heuv’n  his  eyes  he  caft  ; 

By  which  refrclh’d,  he  lung  aloud. 

Amen,  and  allelujah  to  his  God 

Where,  by  the  way,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
poet  is  a  little  miftaken,  in  making  the  prophet  give 
thanks  after  meat }  whereas,  according  to  the  text, 
lie  did  it  before, 

Grace,  or  Gracefulnefs ,  in  the  human  cha rafter  ; 
an  agreeable  attribute,  infeparable  from  motion-  as  op- 
pofed  to  reft,  and  as  comprehending  fpeech,  looks, 
gefture,  and  loco-motion. 

As  fome  motions  are  homely,  the  oppofite  to  grace¬ 
ful;  it  is  to  be  inquired.  With  wh3t  motions  is  this  at¬ 
tribute  connefted  ?  No  man  appears  graceful  in  a  mafic ; 
and  therefore,  laying  alide  the  expreffions  of  the  coun¬ 
tenance,  the  other  motions  may  be  genteel,  may  be 
elegant,  but  of  themfelves  never  are  graceful.  A  mo¬ 
tion  adjufted  in  the  moft  perftft  manner  to  anfwer  its 
end,  is  elegant  ;  but  Hill  fome  what  more  is  required 
to  complete  our  idea  of  grace  or  gractfulnefs. 

What  this  unknown  more  may  be,  is  the  nice  point. 
One  thing  is. clear  from  what  is  faid,  that  this  more 
muft  arife  from  the  expreffions  of  the  countenance : 
and  from  what  expreffions  fo  naturally  as  from  thofe 
which  indicate  mental  qualities,  fuch  as  fweetnefs, 
benevolence,  elevation,  dignity  ?  This  promifes  to  be 
a  fair  analyfis  ;  beeaufe  of  all  objefts  mental  qualities 
affeft  us  the  moft. ;  and  the  impreffion  made  by  grace¬ 
ful  appearance  upon  every  fpeftator  of  tafte,  is  too 
deep  for  any  caufe  purely  corporeal. 

The  next  ftep  is,  to  examine  what  are  the  mental 
qualities,  that,  in  conjuuftion  with  elegance  of  motion, 
produce  a  graceful  appearance.  Sweetnefs,  cheer- 
fuluefs,  affability,  are  not  feparatdy  fufficient,  nor 


even  in  conjunftion.  Dgnity  alone,  with  elegant  Grace; 
motion,  produce  a  graceful  appearance  ;  but  ftill  more 
graceful  with  the  aid  of  other  qualities,  thofe  efpecially 
that  are  the  moft  exalted.  See  Dignity. 

But  this  is  not  all-  The  moft  exalted  virtues  may 
be  the  lot  of  a  perfon  whofe  countenance  1. as  little  ex- 
preffion  :  fuch  a  perfon  cannot  be  graceful.  There¬ 
fore  to  produce  this  appearance,  vve  muft  add  another 
cirumftance,  viz.  an  expreffive  countenance,  difplay- 
ing  to  every  fpeftator  of  tafte,  with  life  and  energy, 
every  thing  that  paffes  in  the  mind. 

Collefting  thefe  circumftances  together,  grace  may 
be  defined,  “  that  agreeable  appearance  which  arifes 
from  elegance  of  motion  and  from  a  countenance 
expreffive  of  dignity”.  Expreffions  of  other  mental 
qualities  are  not  effential  to  that  appearance,  but 
they  heighten  it  greatly. 

Of  all  external  objefts,  a  graceful  perfon  isthemofc 
agreeable. 

Dancing  affords  great  opportunity  for  difpl'aying 
grace,  and  haranguing  ftill  more.  See  Dancing, 
Declamation,  and  Oratory. 

But  in  vain  will  a  perfon  attempt  to  be  graceful, 
who  is  deficient  in  amiable  qualities.  A  man,  it  is 
true,  may  form  an  idea  of  qualities  he  is  deflitute  of; 
and,  by  means  of  that  idea,  may  endeavour  to  exprefs 
thefe  qualities  by  looks  and  geftures  r  but  fuch  ftudied 
exprefiion  will  be  too  faint  and  obfeure  to  be  graceful. 

All  of  Grace,  the  appellation  given  to  the  aft  of 
parliament  1696,  c.  32.  which  allows  prifoners  for 
civil  debts  to  be  fet  at  liberty,  upon  making  oath  that 
they  have  not  wherewithal  to  fupport  themfelves  in 
prifon,  unlefs  they  are  alimented  by  the  creditors  on 
whofe  diligences  they  were  imprifoned,  within  tea 
days  after  intimation  made  for  that  purpofe.  Seer 
Law,  PartHI.  N°  clxxxv.  13. 

Days  of  Grace,  three  days  immediately  following 
the  term  of  payment  of  a  bill,  within  which  the  cre¬ 
ditor  muft  proteft  it  if  payment  is  not  obtained,  in  or¬ 
der  to  entitle  him  to  recourfe  againft  the  drawer. 

See  Law,  Part  III.  N°  clxxiii.  t6. 

Grace  is  alfo  a  title  of  dignity  given  to  dukes, 
archbiftiops,  and  in  Germany  to  barous  and  other  in¬ 
ferior  princes. 

Graces,  in  heathen  mythology,  three  goddeffts, 
whofe  names  were  A  glia,  Thalia ,  and  Euphrofync ; 
that  is  ,Jhining,  fiourijbing,  and  gay;  or,  according  to 
fome  authors,  Pajithea,  Eaphrojyne,  and  JEgiale.  Some 
make  them  the  daughters  of  Jupiter,  and  Eurynome, 
or  Eunomia,  the  daughter  of  Oceanus;  but  the  moft 
common  opinion  is,  that  they  were  the  daughters  of 
Bacchus  and  Venus. 

They  are  fometimes  reprefented  dreffed  ;  but  more 
frequently  naked,  to  (hew,  perhaps,  that  whatever  is 
truly  graceful,  is  fc  in  itfelf,  without  the  aid  of  exte¬ 
rior  ornaments.  They  prefided  over  mutual  kindnefs 
and  acknowledgment ;  bellowed  liberality,  eloquence, 
and  wifdom,  together  with  a  good  grace,  gaiety  of 
difpofitfon,  and  eafinefs  of  manners. 

GRACCHUS  (Tiberius),  elefted  tribune  of  the 
Roman  people,  demanded  in  the  fenate,  in  their  name, 
the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  law ;  by  which  all  per- 
fons  poffeffing  above  200  acres  of  land  were  to  be  de¬ 
prived  of  the  furplus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  citi¬ 
zens,  amongft  whom  an  equal  diftributioa  of  then* 
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Gracula  was  to  be  made;  having  carried  his  plan  into  execution 
II,  by  violent  tneafures,  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  zeal,  being 
Grafting.  agafljnated  by  his  own  party,  J  33  B.  C.  Cains,  his 
brother,  purfuing  the  fame  fteps,  was  killed  by  the 
conlul  Opimius,  121  B.  C.  See  (hiftory  of)  Rome. 

GRACULA,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  picse.  The  bill  is  convex,  cultrated, 
and  bare  at  the  point;  the  tongue  is  not  cloven,  but 
is  flefhy  and  fharpifh ;  it  has  three  toes  before,  and 
one  behind.  There  are  eight  fpecies,  principally  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  their  colour. 

GRACULUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Corvus. 

GRADATION,  in  general,  the  afcending  ttep  by 
ilep,  or  in  a  regular  and  uniform  manner. 

Gradation,  in  logic,  a  form  of  reafoning,  other- 
wife  called  Sorites. 

Gradation,  in  painting,  a  gradual  and  infenfible 
change  of  colour,  by  the  diminution  of  the  teints  and 
{hades. 

Gradation,  in  rhetoric,  the  fame  with  Climax. 

GRADISKA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Hungary  in  Scla- 
vonia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Croatia,  taken  by  the  Turks 
in  1691.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Save,  in  E.  Lon. 
17.  55.  N.  Lat.  45.  38. 

Gradiska,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name  on  the  frontiers  of  Friuli,  in  E. 
Lon.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  46.  6.  It  is  fubjedt  to  the 
houfe  of  Auftria. 

GRADO,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  a  fmall  ifland 
of  the  fame  name,  on  the  coaft  of  Friuli,  and  in  the 
territory  of  Venice.  E.  Lon.  13.  35.  N.  Lat. 
45.  52. 

GRADUATE,  a  perfon  who  has  taken  a  degree 
in  the  univerfity.  See  Degree. 

GRJEVIUS  (John  George),  one  of  the  molt 
learned  writers  in  the  17th  century.  In  the  24th 
year  of  his  age,  the  eleCtor  of  Brandenburg  made  him 
profeffor  at  DuKbourg.  In  1658,  he  was  invited  to 
Deventer  to  fucceed  his  former  mafter  Gronovius.  In 
1661,  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  eloquence  at 
Utrecht;  and  1 2  years  after,  he  had  the profeflorlhip 
of  politics  and  hiftory  conferred  on  him.  He  fixed 
his  thoughts  here,  and  refufed  feveral  advantageous 
offers;  He  had,  however,  the  fatisfaCiion  to  be  fought 
after  by  divers  princes,  and  to  fee  feveral  of  them  come 
from  Germany  to  ftudy  under  him.  He  died  in  1703, 
aged  71.  His  Thsfaurus  antiquitatum  et  hijioriarum 
Italia,  &c.  and  other  works,  are  well  known. 

GRAFTING,  or  Engrafting,  in  gardening,  is 
the  taking  a  (hoot  from  one  tree,  and  inserting  it  into 
another  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  both  may  unite  clofely 
and  become  one  tree.  By  the  ancient  writers  on 
hufbandry  and  gardening,  this  operation  is  called  in - 
c'tjton ,  to  diftinguilh  it  from  inoculation  or  budding, 
which  they  call  inferere  oculos. 

Grafting  hath  been  praCtifed  from  the  moft  remote 
antiquity;  but  its  origin  and  invention  is  differently 
related  by  naturalifts.  Theophraftus  tells  us,  that  a  bird 
having  fwallowed  a  fruit  whole,  call  it  forth  into  a  cleft 
or  cavity  of  a  rotten  tree;  where  mixing  with  fome  of 
the  putrified  parts  of  the  wood,  and  being  walhed 
with  the  rains,  it  budded,  and  produced  within  this 
tree  another  tree  of  a  different  kind.  This  led  the 
hufbandman  to  certain  reflections,  from  which  foon 
afterwards  arofe  the  art  of  engrafting. 


Pliny  fets  the  fame  thing  in  a  different  light:  a  Grafting. 

countryman  having  a  mind  to  make. a  pallifade  in  his - 

grounds,  that  it  might  endure  the  longer,  he  bethought 
himfelf  to  fill  up  and  ftrengthen  the  bottom  of  the 
pallifade,  by  running  or  wattling  it  with  the  trunks  of 
ivy.  The  effeCt  of  this  was,  that  the  flakes  of  the 
pallifades  taking  root,  became  engrafted  into  the 
trunks,  and  produced  large  trees;  which  fuggefted  to 
the  hulbandman  the  art  of  engrafting. 

The  ufe  of  grafting  is  to  propagate  any  curious 
forts  of  fruits  fo  as  to  be  certain  of  the  kinds ;  which 
cannot  be  done  by  any  other  method  :  for  as  all  the 
good  fruits  have  been  accidentally  obtained  from  feeds, 
fo  the  feeds  of  thefe,  when  fown,  will  many  of  them 
degenerate,  and  produce  fuch  fruit  as  is  not  worth  the 
cultivating  :  but  when  (hoots  are  taken  from  fuch 
trees  as  produce  good  fruit,  thefe  will  never  alter  from 
their  kind,  whatever  be  their  flock  or  tree  on  which 
they  are  grafted. 

The  reafon  or  philofophy  of  engrafting  is  fome- 
what  obfeure  ;  and  had  not  accident  given  the  firft 
hint,  all  our  knowledge  of  nature  would  never  have 
led  us  to  it.  The  effeCt  is  ordinarily  attributed  to 
the  diverfity  of  the  pores  or  duCts  of  the  graft  from 
thofe  of  the  flock,  which  change  the  figure  of  the 
particles  of  the  juices  in  palling  through  them  to  '  j 
the  reft  of  the  tree. 

Mr  Bradley,  on  occafion  of  fome  obfervations  of  A- 
gricola,fuggeftsfomething  new  on  this  head.  The  flock 
grafted  on,  he  thinks,  is  only  to  be  confidered  a3  a 
fund  of  vegetable  matter,  which  is  to  be  filtered 
through  the  cyon,  aud  digefted,  and  brought  to  ma¬ 
turity,  as  the  time  of  growth  in  the  veffels  of  the  cyon 
direCts.  A  cyon,  therefore,  of  one  kind,  grafted  on 
a  tree  of  another,  may  be  rather  faid  to  take  root  in 
the  tree  it  is  grafted  in,  than  to  unite  itfelf  with  it : 
for  it  is  vifible  that  the  cyon  preferves  its  natural  pu¬ 
rity  and  intent,  though  it  be  fed  and  nourifhed  with  a 
mere  crab  ;  which  is,  without  doubt,  occafioned  by 
the  difference  of  the  veffels  in  the  cyon  from  thofe  of 
the  flock:  fo  that  grafting  may  be  juftly  compared  to 
planting. 

In  profecution  of  this  view  of  that  ingenious  au¬ 
thor,  we  add,  that  the  natural  juices  of  the  earth,  by 
their  fecretion  and  comminution  in  palling  through  the 
roots,  &c.  before  they  arrive  at  the  cyon,  muft  doubt- 
lcfs  arrive  there  half  elaborated  and  conco&ed  ;  and 
fo  difpofed  for  a  more  eafy,  plentiful,  and  perfect  af- 
fimilation  and  nutrition  ;  whence  the  cyon  muft  necef- 
farily  grow  and  thrive  better  and  fafter  than  if  it  were 
put  immediately  in  the  ground,  there  to  live  on  coarfe 
diet  and  harder  of  digeftion  :  and  the  fruit  produced 
by  this  further  preparation  in  the  cyon,  muft  be  finer 
and  further  exalted  than  if  fed  immediately  from  the 
more  imperfeCtly  prepared  and  altered  juices  of  the 
flock. 

Many  have  talked  of  changing  of  fpecies,  or  pro¬ 
ducing  mixed  fruits,  by  engrafting  one  tree  on  ano¬ 
ther  of  the  fame  clafs  ;  but  as  the  graft  carries  the 
juices  from  the  flock  to  the  pulp  of  the  fruit,  there 
is  little  hope  of  fucceeding  in  fuch  an  expectation  by 
ever  fo  many  repeated  grafts:  but  if,  after  changing 
the  graft  and  flock  feveral  fuccefiive  times,  you  fet.the 
feed  of  the  fruit  produced  on  the  graft  in  a  good 
mould,  it  is  poflible  that  a  change  may  happen,  and 
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nK-  a  new  mixed  plant  may  be  produced.  Thus  the  al¬ 
mond  and  peach  may,  by  many  changes  in  the  graft¬ 
ings,  and  by  interrations  of  the  Hones  of  the  peaches, 
and  of  the  (hells  of  the  almonds,  and  by  teribrations 
of  the  Item  of  the  root  here  and  there,  alter  their  na¬ 
ture  fo  much,  that  the  coat  or  pulp  of  the  almond  may 
approach  to  the  nature  of  the  peach,  and  the  peach 
may  have  its  kernel  enlarged  into  a  kind  of  almond  ; 
and  on  the  fame  principle,  the  curious  gardener  may 
produce  many  fuch  mixed  kinds  of  things. 

Mr  Du  Hamel  has  obftrved,  that,  in  grafting  of 
trees,  there  is  always  found  at  the  infertion  of  the 
graft,  a  change  in  the  dire&ions  of  fibres,  and  a  fort 
of  twilling  or  turning  about  of  the  vefiels,  which  great¬ 
ly  imitates  that  in  the  formation  of  certain  glands  in 
animal  bodies :  and  from  thence  he  infers,  that  a  new 
fort  of  vifeus  being  formed  by  this  means,  the  fruit 
may  very  naturally  be  fo  far  influenced  by  it,  as  to  be 
meliorated  on  the  new  branch  ;  but  that  no  fuch  fud- 
den  and  eflential  changes  can  be  effected  by  thofe 
means,  as  too  many  of  the  writers  on  agriculture  pre¬ 
tend.  He  obferves,  however,  that  this  anatomical 
obfervation  would  not  have  been  fufficient  ta  convince 
him  of  the  falfity  of  too  many  of  thefe  relations,  had 
not  experiment  joined  to  confirm  him  in  this  opinion. 
He  tried  many  grafts  on  different  trees  ;  and,  for  fear 
of  error,  repeated  every  experiment  of  confeqnence  fe- 
veral  times:  but  all  ferved  only  to  convince  him  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  at  firft  fufpefted.  He  grafted  in  the 
common  way  the  peach  upon  the  almond,  the  plum 
upon  the  apricot,  the  pear  upon  the  apple,  the  quince, 
and  the  white  thorn  ;  one  fpecies  of  plum  on  other 
very  different  fpecies,  and  upon  the  peach  the  apricot 
and  the  almond.  All  thefe  fucceeded  alike:  the 
fpecies  of  the  fruit  was  never  altered ;  and  in  thofe 
which  would  not  come  to  fruit,  the  leaves,  the  wood, 
and  the  flowers,  were  all  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the 
tree  from  whence  the  graft  was  taken. 

Authors  on  agriculture  have  alfo  mentioned  a  very 
different  fort  of  grafting ;  namely,  the  fetting  grafts 
of  one  tree  upon  flocks  of  a  different  genus  ;  fuch  as 
the  grafting  the  pear  upon  the  oak,  the  elm,  the 
maple,  or  the  plum,  &c.  Mr  Du  Hamel  tried  a  great 
number  of  thofe  experiments  carefully,  and  found 
every  one  of  them  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  natural  con- 
clufion  from  this  was,  that  there  muff  be  fome  natural 
alliance  between  the  flocks  and  their  grafts,  otherwife 
the  latter  will  either  never  grow  at  all,  or  very  foon 
perifh. 

Notwithflanding  the  facility  with  which  grafts  ge¬ 
nerally  take  on  good  flocks,  there  are  many  accidents 
and  uncertainties  attending  them  in  their  different 
periods.  Some  perifh  immediately ;  fome,  after  ap¬ 
pearing  healthy  for  many  months,  and  fome  even  for 
years.  Of  thefe  lafl  fome  die  without  the  flocks  fuf- 
fering  any  thing ;  others  perifh  together  with  the 
flocks.  It  is  very  certain,  that  the  greater  part  of 
grafted  trees  do  not  live  fo  long  as  they  would  have 
done  in  their  natural  {fate  ;  yet  this  is  no  unexception¬ 
able  rule  :  for  there  are  fome  which  evidently  live  the 
longer  for  this  practice;  nay,  there  are  inftances  of 
grafts  which,  being  placed  on  flocks  naturally  of  fhort 
duration,  live  longer  than  when  placed  on  thofe  which 
are  more  robufl  and  lading.  Thefe  irregularities  have 
been  but  little  confidered  hitherto,  though  they  might 


be  made  produ&ive  of  confiderable  advantages. — One  Grafting, 
great  reqnifite  for  the  fucceeding  of  any  graft  is,  that  * 

it  be  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  fo  clofe  and  intimate 
an  union  with  the  fubftance  of  the  flock,  that  it  be¬ 
comes  as  it  were  a  natural  branch  of  it.  If  all  trees 
refembled  one  another  in  their  ftrutfture  and  juices,  the 
fize  and  elaflicity  of  their  vefiels,  &c.  probably  the 
grafts  of  all  trees  would  fucceed  upon  on  another  ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  cafe. 

Trees  are  well  known  to  be  compofed  of  numerous 
arrangements  of  hollow  fibres,  and  thefe  are  different 
and  unequal  in  every  fpecies  of  tree.  In  order  to  the 
fucceeding  of  a  graft,  it  is  plain  that  there  muff  be  a 
conformity  in  its  vefiels  and  juices  with  thofe  of  the 
flock  ;  and  the  more  nearly  they  agree  in  this,  pro¬ 
bably  the  better  they  fucceed ,  and  the  farther  they 
differ,  the  worfe. — If  there  be,  however,  fome  diffe¬ 
rence  in  the  folid  parts  of  trees,  there  are  evidently 
many  more  in  the  juices.  The  fap  in  fome  trees  is 
white  as  milk,  in  others  it  is  reddifh,  and  in  fome  as 
clear  and  limpid  as  water.  In  fome,  it  is  thin  and  veyy 
fluid;  in  others,  thick  and  vifeous.  In  the  tafle  and 
fmell  of  thefe  juices  there  are  alfo  not  lefs  differences  : 
fome  are  fweet,  fome  infipid,  fome  bitter,  fome  acrid, 
and  fome  fetid :  the  quality  of  the  fap  thus  makes  a 
very  great  difference  in  the  nature  of  trees  ;  but  its 
quantity,  and  derivation  to  the  parts,  is  fcarce  lefs  ob- 
fervable.  Of  this  we  have  familiar  inftances  in  the 
willow  and  the  box;  one  of  which  will  produce  longer 
flioots  in  a  year,  than  the  other  in  20. 

Another  difference  yet  more  ftriking,  and  indeed 
more  effential  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  grafts  than 
all  thefe,  is  the  different  feafon  of  the  year  at  which 
trees  fhoot  out  their  leaves,  or  ripen  their  flowers. 

The  almond-tree  is  in  flower  before  other  trees  in 
general  have  opened  their  eavlieft  buds  ;  and  when 
other  trees  are  in  flower,  this  is  full  of  leaves,  and  has 
its  fruit  fet  before  the  mulberry  begins  to  pufh  out  its 
earliell  buttons.  When  we  confider  all  thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  in  trees,  we  cannot  but  wonder  how  it  is  pof- 
fible  for  a  branch  of  one  to  live  upon  another  ;  and  it 
becomes  a  much  more  perplexing  queftion  how  apy 
graft  can  fucceed,  than  how  fuch  numbers  come  to 
mifearry.  A  graft  of  one  pear  upon  another  (hail  be 
feen  to  fucceed  prefently  as  if  upon  its  own  tree  5  and 
in  a  fortnight  will  gain  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fo  of 
fome  others. — This  mull  be  owing  to  the  great  fimi- 
larity  between  the  ftock  and  the  graft  in  all  refpe&s ; 
and  a  great  contrariety  or  difference  in  (trufture  of 
parts  will  make  as  remarkable  a  difference  on  the 
other  hand.  An  inftance  of  this  may  be  obferved  in 
the  plum  and  the  elm  ;  which  no  art  can  ever  make  to 
fucceed  upon  one  another,  whether  the  plum  be 
grafted  on  the  elm,  or  the  elm  upon  the  plum  ftock. 

Thefe  are  examples  of  the  extremes  of  eafy  growth, 
and  of  abfolute  decay ;  but  there  are  many  conjunc¬ 
tions  of  trees  which  feem  of  a  middle  nature  between 
the  two,  and  neither  immediately  perifh,  nor  totally 
fucceed.  Of  thefe,  fuch  as  were  grafted  in  autumn 
ufually  remain  green  the  whole  winter  without  pufh- 
ing  ;  and  thofe  which  are  grafted  in  fpring  remain 
green  a  month  or  longer,  but  ft  ill  without  (hooting. 

Some  particular  ones  have  alfo  been  known  to  make  a 
few  (hoots  the  firft,  or  even  the  fecond  fap  feafon 
after  the  operation  j  but  all  perifh  at  the  end  of  thefe 
times. 
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times.  Of  this  kind  are  the  grafts  of  the  pear-tree  them  off  at  full  length ;  and  if  they  are  not  to  be  ufed  Grafting, 

upon  the  elm,  the  maple,  and  the  hornbeam,  and  the  as  foon  as  they  are  collected,  lay  their  lower  ends  in - - 

fome  dry  earth  in  a  warm  border  till  grafting  time. 


mulberry  upon  the  elm  and  fig,  with  many  others. 

When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  this, 
we  find  that  thefe  grafts,  though  unnatural,  have  yet 
had  a  communication  with  the  flock  by  means  of 
a  few  fmall  veffels,  which  has  been  fufficient  to  keep 
them  green,  or  even  to  make  them  (hoot  a  little, 
during  the  great  afcent  of  the  f3p  :  But  the  far  greater 
number  of  the  fibres  have  had  all  the  while  no  com¬ 
munication,  and  are  found  putrified,  dried  up,  or 
covered  with  a  putrid  juice.  This  has  evidently  hap¬ 
pened  by  means  of  the  difproportion  in  fize  between 
the  veffels  of  the  flock  and  of  the  graft,  and  the  great 
difference  between  their  natural  juices,  which  are 
obftacles  abundantly  fufficient  to  prevent  either  an 
union  of  the  fibres,  or  the  introduction  of  new  fap. 

The  grafts  of  the  almond  on  the  plum,  and  of  the 
plum  on  the  almond,  always  grow  very  vigoroufly  for 
c_n.  _  _ i  • _ 11  .1 _ : _ • _ ui- 


aud,  if  fevere  weather  fhould  happen,  cover  them  with 
dry  litter. 

The  proper  tools  and  other  materials  ufed  in  graft¬ 
ing,  are, 

A  ftrong  knife  for  cutting  off  the  heads  of  the  flocks, 
previous  to  the  infertion  of  the  graft*  alfo  a  fmall  hand- 
fa  w  for  occafional  ufe  in  cutting  off  the  heads  of  large 
flocks. 


A  common  grafting-knife,  or  ftrong,  fharp  pen¬ 
knife,  for  cutting  and  fhaping  the  grafts  ready  for  in¬ 
fertion  ;  alfo  to  Hope  and  form  the  flocks  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  the  grafts. 

A  flat  grafting-chifel  and  fmall  mallet  for  clefting 
large  flocks,  in  cleft-grafting,  for  the  reception  of  the 
graft. 

A  quantity  of  new  bafs-ftrings  for  bandages,  for 


the  firft  year,  and  give  all  the  appearances  imaginable  tying  the  grafted  parts  clofe,  to  fecure  the  grafts,  and 
of  fucceeding  entirely}  yet  they  always  perifli  in  the  promote  their  fpeedy  union  with  the  flock.  And, 


fecond  or  third  year.  The  almond-graft  upon  the 
plum-flock  always  pufhes  out  very  vigoroufly  at  firft ; 
but  the  part  of  the  flock  immediately  under  the  graft 


A  quantity  of  grafting  day,  for  claying  clofely 
round  the  grafts  after  their  infertion  and  binding,  to 
defend  the  parts  from  being  dried  by  the  fun  and 


grows  fmaller  and  perifhes,  the  graft  abforbing  too  winds,  or  too  much  liquified  by  wet,  or  pinched  by 
.1 _ . _ _ 1/r  -i _ rn.-. _ 1.1.  c _ .c.r. _ —  _ c_  .i.r  i  c  , 


much  of  the  juices,  and  the  graft  neceffarily  perilhes  cold;  for  thefe  parts  ougl 
with  it.  The  decay  of  the  whole  generally  happens  ed  with  a  coat  of  clay  in  hi 


generally  happens 


;ht  to  be  clofely  furround- 


early  in  the  fpring;  and  that  plainly  from  the  different  to  guard  them  from  all  weathers,  which  would  prove 


feafon  of  the  natural  (hooting  of  the  two  trees,  the  al-  injurious  to  young  grafts,  and  deftroy  their  cementing 


mond  puflting  very  vigoroufly,  and  confequently  drain¬ 
ing  the  flock  of  its  juices,  at  a  time  when,  according 
to  its  nature,  the  juices  are  but  in  fmall  quantity  in  it. 


property,  fo  as  to  prevent  the  junction  :  therefore, 
kind  of  ftiff  loamy  mortar  muft  be  prepared  of  ftrong 
fat  loam,  or,  in  default  thereof,  any  fort  of  tough  bind- 


and  the  fap  does  not  begin  to  afcend.  The  grafts  of  ing  clay,  either  of  which  (hould  be  laid  in  an  heap, 


the  plum  on  the  almond  are,  from  the  fame  caufe,  fur- 
nilhed  with  an  abundance  of  fap  which  they  have  at 
that  time  no  occafion  for;  and  confequently  they  as 
certainiy  perifh  of  repletion,  as  the  other  of  inanition. 

The  peach -grafted  on  the  plum  fucceeds  excellently, 


idding  thereto  about  a  fourth  of  frefli  horfe-dung  free 
from  utter,  and  a  portion  of  cut  hay,  mixing  the  whole 
well  together, andaddinga  little  water :  then  let  the  whole 
be  well  beaten  with  a  flick  upon  a  floor,  or  other  hard 
fubftance;  and  as  it  becomes  too  dry,  apply  more  wa- 


and  lives  longer  than  it  would  have  done  in  a  natural  ter,  at  every  beating  turning  it  over,  always  continuing 


ftate ;  the  reafon  feems  to  be,  that  the  peach  is  a  ten¬ 
der  tree,  (hoots  with  great  vivacity,  and  produces  more 
branches  than  the  root  is  able  to  maintain.  Thus  the 
peach  trees 


to  beat  it  well  at  top  till  it  becomes  flat;  which  muft 
be  repeated  more  or  lefs  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
the  clay,  but  (hould  be  feveral  times  done  the  firft 
ufually  full  of  dead  wood;  and  often  day;  next  morning  repeat  the  beating,  (till  moift- 


their  large  branches  peri(h,  and  fometimes  their  whole  ening  it  with  water;  and  by  thus  repeating  the  beat- 


trunk.  On  this  occafion  the  plum  being  a  flow  (hoot-  ing  fix  or  eight  times  every  day  for  two  or  three  days, 


ing  tree,  communicates  its  virtue  to  the  graft ;  and  the  or  every  other  day  at  lead,  for  a  week,  it  will  be  in  pro¬ 
peach  confequently  fends  out  (hoots  which  are  more  per  order  for  ufe  ;  obferving,  it  (hould  be  prepared  a 


robuft  and  ftrong,  and  are  no  more  in  number  than  the  week  at  lead  before  it  is  ufed,  but  if  a  month  the  bet- 
root  is  able  to  fupply  with  nourilhment,  and  confe-  ter. 


quently  the  tree  is  the  more  lading. 

The  grafts,  or  cions,  with  which  the  grafting  is  ef- 


The  feafon  for  performing  the  operation  of  grafting 
February  and  March :  though,  when  the  work  is 


feted,  are  young  (hoots  of  laft  fummer’s  growth,  for  performed  in  February,  it  for  the  general  part  proves 


they  muft  not  be  more  than  one  year,  and  filch  as 
grow  on  the  outfide  branches,  and  robuft  but  moderate 
(hooters;  fuch  alfo  as  are  firm  and  well  ripened,  (hould 
always  be  chofen  from  healthful  trees:  obferving,  that 


the  moft  fuccefsful,  more  efpecially  for  cherries, 
plums,  and  pears  ;  and  March  grafting  is  well  adapt¬ 
ed  for  apples. 

There  are  different  methods  of  grafting  in  practice, 
_ j  tttu-  _ r.: _  m-tV _ _  _ 


the  middle  part  of  each  (hoot  is  always  the  beft  graft,  termed  Whip-grafting- - Cleft-grafting - Crown 

cut  at  the  time  of  grafting  to  five  or  fix  inches  in  grafting — Cheek-grafting — Side-grafting — —Root- 


length,  or  fo  as  to  have  four  or  five  good  eyes  or  buds . 
but  (hould  be  preferved  at  full  length  till  grafting 
time,  and  then  prepared  as  hereafter  directed. 

They  (hould  be  colleted  or  cut  from  the  trees  in 
February,  in  mild  weather,  before  their  buds  begin  to 


jraftiug — and  Grafting  by-approach  or  Inarching  ; 
but  Whip-grafting  and  Cleft-grafting  are  moft  com¬ 
monly  ufed  ;  and  Whip-grafting  moft  of  all,  as  being 
the  moft  expeditious  and  fuccefsful  of  any. 

Whip-grafting. — This  being  the  moft  fuccefsful  me- 


fwell,  or  advance  much  for  (hooting :  in  collecting  them,  thod  of  grafting  is  the  moft  commonly  pratifed  in  all 
-dioofe  fuch  as  have  not  made  lateral  or  fide  (hoots;  cut  the  nurferies  ;  it  is  always  performed  upon  final!  flocks. 
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Grafting,  from  about  the  fize  of  a  goofe-quill,  to  half  an  inch  or 
"" ~ a  little  more  or  lefs  in  diameter,  but  the  nearer  the 
ftockand  graft  approach  in  fize  the  better;  and  is  call- 
e'd  whip -grafting,  becaufe  the  grafts  and  (locks  being 
nearly  of  a  fize,  are  (loped  on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  fit  each 
other,  and  tyed  together  in  the  manner  of  whips,  or 
joints  of  angling-rods,  &c.  and  the  method  is  as  fol¬ 
lows. 

Mtrwe'i  Having  the  cions  or  grafts,  knife,  bandages,  and 
Dill-  of  cl  ay  ready,  then  begin  the  work  by  cutting  off  the  head 
ar  cni.ig.  ^  ftock  at  fome  c]ear  fmooth  part  thereof ;  this 
done,  cut  one  fide  (loping  upward,  about  an  inch  and 
half  or  near  two  inches  in  length,  and  make  a  notch 
or  fmall  flit  near  the  upper  part  of  the  (lope  downward 
about  half  an  inch  long,  to  receive  the  tongue  of  the 
cion  ;  then  prepare  the  cion,  cutting  it  to  five  or  fix 
inches  in  length,  forming  the  lower  end  alfo  in  a  (loping 
manner,  fo  as  exadlly  to  fit  the  (loped  part  of  the  (lock, 
as  if  cut  from  the  fame  place,  that  the  rinds  of  both 
may  join  evenly  in  every  part;  and  make  a  flit  fo  as  to 
form  a  fort  of  tongue  to  fit  the  flit  made  in  the  (lope 
of  the  flock;  then  place  the  graft,  inferting  the  tongue 
of  it  into  the  flit  of  the  (lock,  applying  the  parts  as 
evenly  and  clofe  as  pofiible ;  and  immediately  tye  the 
parts  clofe  together  with  a  (tiring  of  bafs,  bringing 
it  in  a  neat  manner  feveral  times  round  the  (lock  and 
graft ;  then  clay  the  whole  over  near  an  inch  thick  on 
every  fide,  from  about  half  an  inch  or  more  below  the 
bottom  of  the  graft,  to  an  inch  over  the  top  of  the 
(lock,  finifhing  the  whole  coat  of  clay  in  a  kind  of  oval 
globular  form,  rather  longwife,  up  and  down,  doling 
it  effedlually  about  the  cion,  and  every  part,  fo  as  no 
fun,  wind,  nor  wet  may  penetrate,  to  prevent  which 
is  the  whole  intention  of  claying ;  obferving  to  exa¬ 
mine  it  now  and  then,  to  fee  if  it  any  where  cracks  or 
falls  off,  and  if  it  does  it  mud  be  inftantly  repaired 
with  frefh  clay. 

This  fort  of  grafting  may  alfo  be  peformed,  if  ne- 
ceffary,  upon  the  young  (hoots  of  any  bearing  tree,  if 
intended  to  alter  the  fort's  of  fruits,  or  have  more  than 
one  fort  on  the  fame  tree. 

By  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  May,  the  grafts  will 
be  well  united  with  the  (lock,  as  will  be  evident  by  the 
(hooting  of  the  graft ;  then  the  clay  (hould  be  wholly 
taken  away;  but  fuffer  the  bafs  bandage  to  remain  fome 
time  longer  until  the  united  parts  feem  to  fwell  and 
be  too  much  confined  by  the  ligature,  then  take  the 
tying  wholly  off. 

Their  farther  culture  is  direfted  under  the  refpec- 
tive  articles,  whether  defigned  for  dwarfs  or  (landards, 

&c. 

Cleft- grafting. — This  is  fo  called,  becaufe  the  (lock 
being  too  large  for  whip-grafting  is  cleft  or  flit  down 
the  middle  for  the  reception  of  the  graft ;  and  is  per¬ 
formed,  upon  (locks  from  about  one  to  two  inches  dia¬ 
meter. 

Firft,  with  a  ftrong  knife  cut  off  the  head  of  the  flock; 
or  if  the  (lock  is  very  large,  it  may  be  headed  with  a 
faw  ;  and  cut  one  fide  (loping  upwards  about  an  inch 
and  half  to  the  top;  then  proceed  with  a  ftrong  knife 
or  chifel,  to  cleave  the  (lock  at  top,  crofs-way  the  (lope, 
fixing  the  knife  or  chifel  towards  the  back  of  the  (lope, 
and  with  your  mallet  (Irike  it,  fo  as  tcJ  cleave  the  flock 
about  two  inches,  or  long  enough  to  admit  the  graft, 
keeping  it  open  with  the  chifel ;  this  done,  prepare 

Vol.  V. 
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the  cion,  cutting  it  to  fucli  length  as  to  leave  four  or  Graft  in 
five  eyes,  the  lower  part  of  which  being  (loped  on  each  ' 

.fide,  wedge-fafhion,  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches 
long,  making  one  fide  to  a  thin  edge,  the  ether  mneli 
thicker,  leaving  the  rind  thereon,  which  fide  mud  be 
placed  outward  in  the  flock;  the  cion  being  thus  form¬ 
ed,  and  the  cleft  in  the  (lock  being  made  and  kept 
open  with  the  chifel,  place  the  graft  therein  at  the 
back  of  the  flock  the  thickeft  fide  outward,  placing 
the  whole  cut  part  down  into  the  cleft  of  the  (lock, 
making  the  rind  of  the  (lock  and  graft  join  exadlly; 
then  removing  the  grafting  chifel,  each  fide  of  the 
cleft  will  clofely  fqueeze  the  graft,  fo  as  to  hold  it  fad; 
it  is  then  to  be  bound  with  a  ligature  of  bafs,  and 
clayed  over,  as  obferved  in  whip-grafting,  leaving  three 
or  four  eyes  of  the  cions  uncovered. 

If  intended  to  graft  any  pretty  large  (locks  or 
branches  by  this  method,  two  or  more  grafts  may  be 
inferted  in  each;  in  this  cafe  the  head  niuft  be  cut  off 
horizontally,  making  no  (lope  on  the  fide,  but  fmooth 
the  top,  then  cleave  it  quite  a-crofs,  and  place  a  graft 
on  each  fide,  as  the  (lock  may  be  cleft  in  two  places, 
and  infert  two  grafts  in  each  cleft ;  they  are  thus  to 
be  tied  and  clayed  as  in  the  other  methods. 

This  method  of  grafting  may  be  performed  upon  the 
branches  of  bearing  trees,  when  intended  either  to  re¬ 
new  the  wood,  or  change  the  fort  of  fruit. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  the  beginning  of 
June,  the  jun&ion  of  the  graft  and  (lock  in  either  me¬ 
thod  will  be  effedlually  formed,  and  the  graft  begin 
to  (hoot,  when  the  clay  may  be  taken  off,  and  in  a  fort¬ 
night  or  three  weeks  after  take  off  alfo  the  bandages. 

Crown-grafting. — This  kind  of  grafting  is  common¬ 
ly  pradlifed  upon  fuch  (locks  as  are  too  large  to  cleave, 
and  is  often  performed  upon  the  large  branches  of 
apple  and  pear  trees,  &c.  that  already  bear  fruit, 
when  it  is  intended  to  change  the  forts,  or  renew  the 
tree  with  frelh-bearing  wood.  It  is  termed  crown- 
grafting,  becaufe  the  (lock  or  branch  being  headed 
down,  feveral  grafts  are  inferted  at  top  all  around  be¬ 
twixt  the  wood  and  bark,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  crown-like 
appearance :  obferving,  that  this  kind  of  grafting  (hould 
not  be  performed  until  March,  or  early  in  April ;  for 
then  the  fap  being  in  motion,  renders  the  bark  and 
wood  of  the  (lock  much  eafier  to  be  feparated  for  the 
admififion  of  the  graft. 

The  manner  of  performing  this  fort  of  grafting  is  as 
follows : 

Firft,  cut  off  the  head  of  the  (lock  or  branch  with  a 
faw  horizontally,  and  pare  the  top  fmooth;  then  having 
the  grafts,  cut  one  fide  of  each  flat,  and  fomewhat  (lo¬ 
ping,  an  inch  and  half  long,  forming  a  fort  of  (houlder 
at  top  of  the  (lope  to  reft  upon  the  crown  of  the  (lock; 
and  then  raifing  the  rind  of  the  (lock  with  a  wedge, 
fo  a3  to  admit  the  cion  between  that  and  the  wood  two 
inches  down,  place  the  grafts  with  the  flat  fide  next  the 
wood,  thrufting  it  down  far  enough  for  the  (houlder 
to  reft  upon  the  top  of  the  dock,  and  in  this  manner 
may  be  put  three,  four,  five,  or  more  grafts  in  one  large 
flock  or  branch. 

When  the  grafts  are  all  thus  inferted,  let  the  whole 
be  tied  tight  and  well  clayed.;  obferving  to  leave  two 
or  three  eyes  of  each  graft  uncovered,  but  raifing  the 
clay  an  inch  above  the  top  of  the  (lock,  fo  as  to  throw 
the  wet  quickly  off,  without  lodging  about  the  grafted 
19  G  part^, 
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Crafting,  parts,  which  would  ruin  the  whole  work. 

Crown-grafting  may  alfo  be  performed,  by  making 
feveral  clefts  in  the  crown  of  the  ftock,  and  inferting 
the  grafts  round  the  top  into  the  clefts. 

The  grafts  will  be  pretty  well  united  with  the  ftock, 
and  exhibit  a  ftate  of  growth,  by  the  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June,  and  the  clay  may  then  be  taken  a- 

M  ■  ’  V?ay- 

Dit}V‘S  The  trees  graftfc'd  by  this  method  will  fucceed  ex¬ 
tremely  well ;  but,  for  the  firft  two  or  three  years,  have 
this  inconvenience  attending  them,  of  being  liable  to 
be  blown  out  of  the  ltock  by  violent  winds;  which 
muft  be  remedied  by  tying  long  flicks  to  the  body  of 
the  ftock  or  branch,  and  each  graft  tied  up  to  one  of 
the  flicks. 

Cheek-grafting.— Cat  the  head  of  the  ftock  off  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  pare  the  top  fmooth  ;  then  cut  one  fide 
(loping  an  inch  and  half  or  two  inches  deep,  and  cut 
the  lower  part  of  the  graft  Hoping  the  fame  length, 
making  a  fort  of  fhoulder  at  top  of  the  (loped  part:  it 
is  then  to  be  placed  upon  the  doped  part  of  the  ftock, 
refting  the  fhoulder  upon  the  crown  of  it:  bind  it  with 
bafs,  and  finifh  with  a  covering  of  clay  as  in  the  other 
methods. 

Side-grafting. — This  is  done  by  inferting  grafts  in- 
.  to  the  fides  of  the  branches  without  heading  them 
down  ;  and  may  bepradtifed  upon  trees  to  fill  up  any 
vacancy,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  variety,  to  have  feveral 
forts  of  apples,  pears,  plums,  &c.  upon  the  feme 
tree. 

It  is  performed  thus.  Fix  upon  fuch  parts  of  the 
branches  where  wood  is  wanted  to  furnifh  the  head 
or  any  part  of  the  tree  5  there  dope  off  the  bark  and  a 
little  of  the  wood,  and  cut  the  lower  end  of  the  grafts 
to  fit  the  part  as  near  as  poffible ;  then  join  them  to 
the  branch,  and  tie  them  with  bafs,  and  clay  them 
over. 

Root-grafting. — This  is  done  by  Whip-grafting 
cions  upon  pieces  of  the  root  of  any  tree  of  the  fame 
genus,  and  planting  the  root  where  it  is  to  remain  ;  it 
will  take  root,  draw  nourifhment,  and  feed  the  graft. 

Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Inarching. — This  fort  of 
grafting  is,  when  the  ftocks  defigned  to  be  graft¬ 
ed,  and  the  tree  from  which  you  intend  to  take  the 
graft,  either  grow  fo  near,  or  can  be  placed  fo  near 
together,  that  the  branch  or  graft  may  be  made  to 
approach  the  ftock,  without  feparating  it  from  the 
tree,  till  after  its  union  or  junction  with  the  ftock ; 
fo  that  the  branch  or  graft  being  bent  to  the  ftock, 
they  together  form  a  fort  of  arch  ;  whence  it  is  called 
Grafting  by  Approach,  or  Inarching.  Being  a  fure 
method,  it  is  commonly  pra&ifed  upon  fuch  trees  as  are 
with  difficulty  made  to  fucceed  by  any  of  the  former 
ways  of  grafting. 

When  intended  to  propagate  any  kind  of  tree  or 
fhrub  by  this  method  of  grafting,  if  the  tree,  &c. 
is  of  the  hardy  kind,  and  growing  in  the  full  ground, 
a  proper  quantity  of  young  plants  for  ftocks  muft  be 
fet  round  it ;  and  when  grown  of  a  proper  height, 
the  work  of  inarching  muft  be  performed  ;  or,  if  the 
branches  of  the  tree  you  defign  to  graft  from  is  too 
high  for  the  ftocks,  in  that  cafe  ftocks  muft  be  planted 
in  pots,  and  a  {light  ftage  muft  be  eredted  around  the 
tree,  of  due  height  to  reach  the  branches,,  and  the 


pots  containing  the  ftocks  mufthe  placed  upon  the  ft  age. 

As  to  the  method  of  performing  the  work  :  Ob- 
ferve,  that  in  this  method  of  grafting,  it  is  fometimes 
performed  with  the  head  of  the  ftock  cut  off,  and 
fometimes  with  the  head  left  on  till  the  graft  is  united 
with  the  ftock  ;  though,  by  previoufly  heading  the 
ftock,  the  work  is  muck  eafier  performed  ;  and  having 
no  top,  its  whole  effort  will  be  diredled  to  the  nourifli- 
ment  of  the  graft ;  having,  however,  the  ftocks  pro¬ 
perly  placed,  either  planted  in  the  ground,  or  in  pots 
around  the  tree  to  be  propagated ;  then  make  the 
moft  convenient  branches  approach  the  ftock,  and 
mark  on  the  body  of  the  branches  the  parts  where 
they  will  moft  eafily  join  to  the  ftock,  and  in  thofe 
parts  of  each  branch  pare  away  the  bark  and  part  of 
the  wood  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  in  the 
fame  manner  pare  the  ftock  in  the  proper  place  for  the 
jun&ion  of  the  graft  ;  then  make  a  llit  upwards  in  the 
branch,  fo  as  to  form  a  fort  of  tongue,  and  make  a 
flit  downwards  in  the  flock  to  admit  it ;  let  the  parts 
be  then  joined,  flipping  the  tongue  of  the  graft  into 
the  flip  of  the  ftock,  making  the  whole  join  in  an 
exadl  manner,  and  tie  them  clofely  together  with 
bafs,  and  afterwards  cover  the  whole  with  a  due 
quantity  of  clay,  as  before  diredled  in  the  other  me¬ 
thods. 

After  this,  let  a  ftout  flake  be  fixed,  if  poffible, 
for  the  fupport  of  each  graft,  to  which  let  that  part 
of  the  ftock  and  graft  be  fattened,  which  is  neceffary 
to  prevent  their  being  disjoined  by  the  wind. 

The  operation  being  performed  in  fpring,  let  them 
remain  in  that  pofition  about  four  months,  when  they 
will  be  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  feparated 
from  the  mother-tree.  In  doing  this,  be  careful  to 
perform  it  with  a  fteady  hand,  fo  as  not  to  loofen  or 
break  out  the  graft,  floping  it  off  downwards  clofe  to- 
the  ftock ;  and  if  the  head  of  the  ftock  was  not  cut 
down  at  the  time  of  grafting,  it  muft  now  be  done 
clofe  to  the  graft,  and  all  the  old  clay  and  bandage 
muft  alfo  be  cleared  away,  and  replaced  with  new,  to 
remain  a  few  weeks  longer. 

Obferve,  however,  that  if  you  fhall  think  the  grafts 
are  not  firmly  united  with  the  ftock  in  the  period  of 
time  above-mentioned,  let  them  remain  another  year 
till  autumn,  before  you  feparate  the  grafts  from  the 
parent- tree. 

By  this  kind  of  grafting,  you  may  raife  almoftlfny 
kind  of  tree  or  ftirub,  which  is  often  done  by  way  of 
curiofity,  to  ingraft  a  fruit-bearing  branch  of  a  fruit- 
tree  upon  any  common  ftock  of  the  fame  fraternity  or 
genus,  whereby  a  new  tree  bearing  fruit  is  raifed 
in  a  few  months.  This  is  fometimes  pradlifed  upon 
orange  and  lemon  trees,  &c.  by  grafting  bearing- 
branches  upon  ftoeks  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  any  of 
the  fame  kind  of  fruit,  or  into  branches  of  each 
other,  fo  as  to  have  orange,  lemons,  and  citrons,  all 
on  the  feme  tree. 

An  anonymous  author  has  given  us  in  a  treat ife, 
publiftied  at  Hamburgh,  under  the  title  Amcenitates 
Hortenfes  Novae,  a  new  method  of  gmftipg  trees,  fo: 
as  to  have  very  beautiful  pyramids  of  fruit  upon  them, 
which  will  exceed  in  beauty,  flavour,  and  quantity, 
all  that  can  be  otherwife  produced.  This,  he  fays, 
he  had  long  experienced,  and  gives  the  following  me¬ 
thod 
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Graham,  thod  of  doing  it.  The  trees  are  to  be  tranfplanted  in 
autumn,  and  all  their  branches  cut  off.  Early  in  the 
following  fummer  the  young  Ihoots  are  to  be  pulled 
off,  and  the  buds  are  then  to  be  ingrafted  into  them 
in  an  inverted  diredlion.  This,  he  fays,  adds  not  on¬ 
ly  to  the  beauty  of  the  pyramids,  but  alfo  makes  the 
branches  more  fruitful.  Thefe  are  to  be  clofely  con¬ 
nected  to  the  trunk,  and  to  be  fattened  in  with  the 
common  ligature  :  they  are  to  be  placed  circularly 
round  the  tree,  three  buds  in  each  circle,  and  thefe 
circles  at  fix  inches  diftance  from  one  another.  The 
old  trees  may  be  grafted  in  this  manner,  the  fuccefs 
having  been  found  very  good  in  thofe  of  twenty  years 
(landing  ;  but  the  mod  eligible  trees  are  thofe  which 
are  young,  vigorous,  and  full  of  juice,  and  are  not  a- 
bove  a  finger  or  two  thick.  When  thefe  young  trees 
are  tranfplanted,  they  mutt  be  fenced  round  with  pales 
to  defend  them  from  the  violence  of  the  wind ;  and 
there  mud  be  no  dung  put  to  them  till  they  are 
thoroughly  rooted,  for  fear  of  rotting  them  before  the 
fibres  ttrike.  The  buds  ingiafted  mud  be  (mail,  that 
the  wounds  made  in  the  bark  to  receive  them,  not  be¬ 
ing  very  large,  may  heal  the  fooner ;  and  if  the  buds 
do  not  fucceed,  which  will  be  perceived  in  a  fortnight, 
there  mud  be  others  put  in  their  place.  The  wound 
made  to  receive  thefe  buds  mud  be  a  ftraight  cut,  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon  ;  and  the  piece  of  bark  taken  out 
mud  be  downward,  that  the  rain  may  not  get  in  at 
the  wound.  In  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year,  this 
will  be  a  green  and  flourifhing  pyramid  ;  and  the  next 
fummer  it  will  flower,  and  ripen  its  fruit  in  autumn. 

GRAHAM  (James),  Marquis  of  Montrofe,  was 
comparable  to  the  greated  heroes  of  antiquity.  He 
undertook,  againdalmod  every  obdacle  that  could  ter¬ 
rify  a  lefs  enterprifing  genius,  to  reduce  the  kingdom 
of  Scotland  to  the  obedience  of  the  king ;  and  his 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  the  greatnefs  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  By  valour,  he  in  a  few  months  almoft  effec¬ 
tuated  his  defign  ;  but,  for  want  of  fupplies,  was  for¬ 
ced  to  abandon  his  conqueds.  After  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  he,  with  a  few  men,  made  a  fecond  attempt, 
but  was  immediately  defeated  by  a  numerous  army. 
As  he  was  leaving  the  kingdom  in  difguife,  he  was 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  by  the  Lord 
Adon,  his  intimate  friend.  He  was  carried  to  his  ex¬ 
ecution  with  every  circumttance  of  indignity  that  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty  could  invent ;  and  hanged  upon  a  gibbet 
30  feet  high,  with  the  book  of  his  exploits  appended 
to  his  neck.  He  bore  this  reverfeof  fortune  with  his 
ufual  greatnefs  of  mind,  and  expreffed  a  jud  fcorn  at 
the  rage  and  infult  of  his  enemies.  We  meet  with 
many  indances  of  valour  in  this  a&ive  reign  ;  but 
Montrofe  is  the  only  inftance  of  heroifm.  He  was 
executed  May  2 id,  1650.  See  Britain,  n°  137, 
143,  165. 

Graham  (Sir  Richard),  lord  vifcount  Prefton, 
elded  fon  of  Sir  George  Graham  of  Netherby,  in 
Cumberland, Bart,  was  born  in  1 648.  He  was  fent  am- 
baffadorby  Charles  II.  to  Lewis  XIV.  and  was  matter 
of  the  wardrobe  2nd  fecretary  of  date  under  James  II. 
But  when  the  Revolution  took  place,  he  was  tried 
and  condemned,  on  an  accufation  of  attempting  the 
redoration  of  that  prince ;  though  he  obtained  a  par¬ 
don  by  the  queen’s  jntercefiion.  •  He  fpent  the  remain¬ 
der  of  his  days  in  retirement,  and  publi(hed  an  ele¬ 


gant  tranflation  of  Boethius  on  the  confolation  of  philo -  Grain 
fophy.  He  died  in  1695.  N. 

Graham  (George),  clock  and  watch  maker,  the  GrarmniU 
mod  ingenious  and  accurate  artid  in  his  time,  was 
born  in  1675.  After  lu3  apprenticefhip,  Mr  Tom- 
pion  received  him  into  his  family,  purely  on  account 
of  his  merit ;  and  treated  him  w'ith  a  kind  of  paren¬ 
tal  affe&ion  as  long  as  he  lived.  Befide  his  univerfal- 
ly  acknowledged  (kill  in  his  profefiion,  he  was  a  com¬ 
plete  mechanic  and  adronomer ;  the  great  mural  arch 
in  the  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  was  made  for  Dr 
Halley,  under  his  immediate  infpedtion,  and  divided 
by  his  own  hand  :  and  from  this  incomparable  origi¬ 
nal,  the  bed  foreign  indruments  of  the  kind  are  co¬ 
pies  made  by  Englifh  artifts.  The  fe&or  by  which 
Dr  Bradley  fird  difeovered  two  new  motions  in  the  fix¬ 
ed  ftars,  was  of  his  invention  and  fabric :  and  when 
the  French  academicians  were  fent  to  the  north  to 
afeertain  the  figure  of  the  earth,  Mr  Graham  w’aa 
thought  the  fitted  perfon  in  Europe  to  fupply  them 
with  Indruments  ;  thofe  who  went  to  the  fout-h  were 
not  fo  well  furnilhed.  He  was  for  many  years  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society,  to  which  he  communica¬ 
ted  feveral  ingenious  and  important  difeoveries  ;  and 
regarded  the  advancement  of  fcience  more  than  the 
accumulation  of  wealth.  He  died  in  1751. 

Graham’s  j Dyke.  See  Antoninus’s  Wall. 

GRAIN,  corn  of  all  forts,  as  barley,  oats,  rye, 

&c.  See  Corn,  Wheat,  &c. 

Grain  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  fmall  weight,  the 
twentieth  part  of  a  fcnjple  in  apothecaries  weight,  and 
the  twenty-fourth  of  a  penny- weight  troy. 

A  grain-weight  of  gold-bullion  is  worth  two-pence, 
and  that  of  filverbut  half  a  farthing. 

Grain  alfo  denotes  the  component  particles  of  ttones 
and  metals,  the  veins  of  wood,  &c.  Hence  crcffs- 
rained,  or  againd  the  grain,  means  contrary  to  the 
bres  of  wood,  &  c. 

Grain  (Baptift  le),  matter  of  the  requefts  in  ordi¬ 
nary  to  Mary  de  Media's  queen  of  France’s  houfehold, 
wrote  The  hi/lory  of  Henry  the  Great ,  and  of  Lewis 
XIII.  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign  to  the  death 
of  the  ma(ha!  d’Ancre  in  1617.  This  hidory  is  rec¬ 
koned  to  be  wrote  with  impartiality,  and  the  fpirit  of 
a  true  patriot ;  and  contains  many  things  not  tp  be 
found  any  where  elfe.  He  vigoroufly  afferts  the  edift 
that  had  been  granted  to  the  reformed. 

GRAMINA,  grasses  ;  one  of  the  feven  tribes  or 
natural  families,  into  which  all  vegetables  are  didri- 
buted  by  Linnaeus  in  his  Philofophia  Botanica.  They 
are  defined  to  be  plants  which  have  very  fimple  leaves, 
a  jointed  ttem,  a  hu(ky  calix  termed  gluma ,  and  a 
finglefeed.  This  defeription  includes  the  feveral  forts 
of  corn  as  well  as  grades.  In  Toumefort  they  con- 
ditute  a  part  of  the  fifteenth  clafs,  termed  apetali ;  and 
in  Linnaeus’s  fexual  method,  they  are  mottly  contained 
in  the  fecond  order  of  the  third  clafs,  called  triandria 
digynia. 

This  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grades,  has 
engaged  the  attention  and  researches  of  feveral  emi¬ 
nent  '"botanids.  The  principal  of  thefe  are,  Ray, 

Monti,  Micheli,  and  Linnaeus. 

M.  Monti,  in  his  Catalogus  firpium  agri  Bononien- 
fis ,  gramina  ac  hujusmodi  affinia  compleliens,  printed 
at  Bononia  in  1719,  divides  the  grades,  from  thedif- 
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Grara&ja.  pofition  of  their  flowers,  ss  Theophraftus  and  Ray 
?  had  divided  them  ’before  him,  into  three  fe&ions  or 
orders — Thefeare,  1.  Grafles  having  flowers  collected 
in  a  fpike.  2.  Grafles  having  their  flowers  collected 
in  a  panicle  or  loofe  fpike.  3.  Plants  that  in  their 
habit  and  external  appearance  are  allied  to  the  grafles. 

This  clafs  would  have  been  natural  if  the  author  had 
not  improperly  introduced  fweet-rulh,  juncus,  and  ar¬ 
row-headed  grafs,  into  the  third  fedlion.  Monti  enu¬ 
merates  about  306  fpecies  cf  the  grafles,  which  he  re¬ 
duces  under  Tournefort’s  genera;  to  thefe  he  has 
added  three  new  genera. 

Scheuchzer,  in  his  Arifiographia,  publifhed  like- 
wife  in  1719,  divides  the  grafles,  as  Monti,  from  the 
difpofition  of  their  flowers  into  the  five  following  fec- 
tions.  1.  Grafles  with  flowers  in  a  fpike,  as  phalaris, 
anthoxanthum,  and  frumentum.  2.  Irregular  grafles, 
as  fchcenanthus  and  cornucopias.  3.  .Grafles  with 
flowers  growing  in  a  Ample  panicle  or  loofe  fpike,  as 
feed  and  millet.  4.  Grafles  with  flowers  growing  in 
a  compound  panicle,  or  diffufed  fpike,  as  oats  and 
poa.  5.  Plants  by  their'  habit  nearly  allied  to  the 
grafles,  as  cyprefs- grafs,  fcirpus,  linagroftis,  rulh,  and 
fceuchzeria. 


Scheuchzer  has  enumerated  about  four  hundred  fpe-  Gram 
cies,  which  he  defcribes  with  amazing  exa&nefs. 

Micheli  has  divided  the  grafles  into  fix  fedtions, 
which  contain  in  all,  forty-four  genera,  and  are  ar¬ 
ranged  from  the  fitnation  and  number  of  the  flowers. 

Gramina,  the  name  of  the  fourth  order  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method,  confiding  of 
the  numerous  and  natural  family  of  the  grafles,  viz. 
agroftis;  aira  ;  alopecurus,  or  fox- tail  grafs  ;  anthox¬ 
anthum,  or  vernal  grafs ;  ariftida  ;  arundo,  or  reed  ; 
avena,or  oats;  bobartia;  briza;  bromns;  cinna;  cornu¬ 
copiae,  or  horn-of-plenty  grafs  ;  cynofurus  ;  daftylis  ; 
elymus  ;  feftuca,  or  fefcue  grafs ;  hordeum,  or  barley; 
lagurus,  or  hare’s-tail  grafs  ;  lolium,  or  darnel  ;  ly- 
geum,  or  hooded  matweed  ;  melica  ;  mileum,  or  mil¬ 
let  ;  nardus  ;  oryza,  or  rice  ;  panicum,  or  panic-grafs; 
pafpalum  ;  phalaris,  or  canary-grafs  ;  phleum  ;  poa ; 
faccharum,  or  fugar-cane ;  fecale,  or  rye  ;  ftipa,  or 
winged  fpi ke- grafs ;  triticum,  or  wheat;  uniola,  or 
fea-fide  oats  of  Carolina  ;  coix,  or  Job’s  tears  ;  olyra  ; 
pharus;  tripfacum  ;  zea,  Indian  Turkey  wheat,  or 
Indian  corn  ;  zizania;  aegilops,  or  wild  fefcue-grafs ; 
andropogon ;  apluda;  cenchrus ;  holcus,  or  Indian 
millet;  ifchaemum.  See  Botany,  p.  1305,  col.  2. 
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I.  RAMMAR  is  the  art  of  /peaking  or  of  writ- 
^  ing  any  language  •with  propriety. 

2.  Grammar  confidered  as  an  Art ,  neceflarily  fup- 
pofes  the  previous  exiftence  of  language ;  and  as  its 
defign  is  to  teach  any  language  to  thofe  who  are  ig¬ 
norant  of  it,  it  muft  be  adapted  to  the  genius  of  that 
particular  language  of  which  it  treats. — A  juft  method 
of  grammar,  therefore,'  fuppofing  a  language  intro¬ 
duced  by  cuftom,  without  attempting  any  alterations 
in  it,  furnifhes  certain  obfervations  called  rules ,  to 
■which  the  methods  of  (peaking  ufed  in  this  language 
may  be  reduced  ;  this  collection  of  rules  is  what  is 
called  a  grammar  of  any  particular  language.  For 
the  greater  diftinftnefs  with  regard  to  thefe  rules, 
grarqmarians  have  ufually  divided  this  fubjett  into 
four  diftindt  heads,  viz.  Orthography,  or  the  art  of 
combining  letters  into  fy liable:,  and Jyllables  into  words  ; 
Etymology,  or  the  art  of  deducing  one  word  from 
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4.  TT  is  not  neceflary  here  to  inquire  how  language 
A  was  originally  invented,  to  trace  the  various 
changes  it  may  have  undergone,  or  to  examine  whe¬ 
ther  any  one  language  may  be  confidered  as  the  ori¬ 
ginal  from  which  all  others  have  been  derived:  it  is 
fufficient  for  our  purpofe  to  obferve,  that  all  mankind, 
however  diverfified  in  other  refpedts,  agree  in  the  com¬ 
mon  ufe  of  language  ;  from  which  it  appears,  that 
language  is  not  merely  accidental  and  arbitrary,  but 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  within  the  reach 
of  all  mankind.  It  is  therefore  an  objedt  worthy  of 
a  philofophic  inquiry,  to  difcover  the  foundations  upon 
which  this  univerfal  fabric  has  been  railed. 

5.  The  defign  of  fpeech  is  to  publilh  to  others  the 
thoughts  and  perceptions  of  our  mind.  The  mod 
acute  feelings  of  man,  as  well  as  of  every  other  ani- 


another,  and  the  various  modifications  by  which  the  fenfe 
of  any  one  word  can  be  diverfified ;  Syntax,  or  what 
relates  to  the  confirm!} ion  or  due  difpofition  of  the  words 
of  a  language  into  fentences  or  phrafes  ;  and  Prosody, 
or  that  which  treats  of  the  quantities  and  accents  of 
fy  liable  s,  and  the  art.  of  snaking  verfes. 

3.  But  grammar  confidered  as  a  Science,  views  lan¬ 
guage  in  itfelf :  neglefting  particular  modifications, 
or  the  analogy  which  words  may  bear  to  each  other , 
it  examines  the  analogy  and  relation  between  words 
and  things ;  diftinguilhes  between  thofe  particulars 
which  are  ejfential  to  language,  and  thofe  which  are 
only  accidental ;  and  thus  furniflies  a  certain  ftandard 
by  which  different  languages  may  be  compared,  and 
their  feveral  excellencies  or  defe&s  pointed  out.  This 
is  what  is  called  Philosophic  or  Universal  Gram¬ 
mar. 
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mal,  are  exprefled  by  fimple  inarticulate  founds,  which, 
as  they  tend  to  the  prefervation  of  the  individual,  are 
univerfally  underftood.  Thefe  inarticulate  but  figni- 
ficant  founds,  therefore,  conftitute  a  natural  and  uni¬ 
verfal  language,  which  man,  as  a  mere  fenfitive  being, 
partakes  in  common  with  the  other  animals.  But  as 
man  is  not  only  endowed  with  fenfation,  but  with  the 
faculty  of  reafoning,  fimple  inarticulate  founds  arein- 
fufficient  for  exprefling  all  the  various  modifications  of 
thought,  or  for  communicating  to  others  a  chain  of 
argumentation  :  it  was  therefore  neceflary  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  articulation ;  which  by  modifying  thefe 
fimple  founds,  and  by  fixing  a  particular  meaning  to 
thefe  modifications,  forms  the  language  peculiar  to 
man,  and  which  diftinguilhes  him  from  all  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  enables  him  to  communicate  with  facility 

all 
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Divifion  all  that  diverfity  of  ideas  with  which  his  mind  is  ftored. 

i  Words.  Thefe  founds,  thus  modified  and  having  a  determinate 
meaning,  are  called  Words  ;  and  as  all  language  is 
compofed  of  fignificant  words  varionfly  combined,  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  neceflary  previous  to  our  acqui¬ 
ring  an  adequate  idea  of  language. 

6.  But,  as  it  is  by  words  that  we  exprefs  the  va¬ 
rious  ideas  which  occur  to  the  mind,  it  is  neceflary  to 
examine  how  ideas  themfelves  are  fuggefted,  before 
we  can  afcertain  the  various  clafles  into  which  words 
may  be  dillributed.  With  this  view,  therefore,  let  us 
fuppofe  a  reafonable  being,  devoid  of  every  prepoflef- 
fion  whatever,  placed  upon  this  globe.  His  attention 
would,  in  the  firft  place,  be  directed  to  the  various 
objefts  which  he  faw  exilting  around  him  :  t’nefe  he 
would  naturally  endeavour  to  diftinguifh  from  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  give  them  names,  by  means  of  which  the  idea 
of  them  might  be  recalled  when  the  objefts  themfelves 
were  abfent.  This  is  one  copious  fource  of  words ; 
and  forms  a  natural  clafs  which  muft  be  common  to 
every  language,  and  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the 
name  of  Nouns.  And  as  thefe  nouns  are  the  names 
of  the  feveral  fubftances  which  exift,  they  have  like- 
wife  been  calltd  Substantives. 

7.  It  would  likewife  be  early  difcovered,  that  every 
one  of  thefe  fubftances  was  endowed  with  certain 
qualities  or  attributes,  to  exprefs  which  another  clafs 
of  words  would  be  requifite.  Thus,  to  be  'weighty,  is 
a  quality  of  matter ;  to  think,  is  an  attribute  of  man. 
Therefore,  in  every  language,  words  have  been  in¬ 
vented  to  exprefs  the  various  qualities  of  the  feveral 
objefts  which  exift.  Thefe  may  all  be  comprehended 
under  the  general  denomination  of  Attributives. 

8.  Thefe  two  clafles  of  words  muft  comprehend  all 
things  that  exift :  for  whatever  exifts,  muft  of  necefiity 
be  either  a  fubftance,  or  the  attribute  of  fome  fub- 
ftance;  and  hence  thefe  two  clafles  muft  comprehend 
all  thofe  words  which  are  fignificant  of  themfelves, 
and  may  be  called  words  significant  of  them¬ 
selves.  If  any  other  words  occur,  they  can  only  be 
fignificant  in  fo  far  as  they  tend  to  explain  or  conneft 
the  words  of  the  two  former  clafles. 

9.  But,  although  thefe  words  form  the  bafis  or 
matter  of  a  language,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ftones 
form  the  matter  of  a  building ;  yet,  as  ftones  cannot  be 
arranged  into  a  regular  itruft  ure  without  a  cement  to  bind 
and  conneft  them,  fo  thefe  original  words  ftandin  need 
of  others  to  conneft  them,  before  they  can  be  made  to 
exprefs  all  the  variety  of  our  ideas.  Another  order  of 
words,  therefore,  was  neceflary,  which,  although  not 
of  themfelves  fignificant,  yet,  when  joined  with  others, 
might  acquire  a  meaning.  Thefe  form  a  fecond  ge¬ 
neral  clafs  of  words,  that  may  be  called  words  not 
of  themselves  significant,  and  which  cannot  ac¬ 
quire  any  meaning  but  fo  far  as  they  ferve  either  to 
explain  or  connect  the  others. 

1  o.  Hence,  therefore,  all  words  which  can  polfibly 
be  invented,  may  be  divided  into  two  general  clafles; 
thofe  that  are  significant  of  themselves,  and  thofe 
that  are  not.  Words  which  are  fignificant  of  them¬ 
felves,  are  either  expreffive  of  the  names  of  fubftances, 
and  therefore  called  substantives;  or,  of  qualities, 
which  we  call  attributives.  Words  which  are  not 
fignificant  of  themfelves,  muft  acquire  a  meaning  ei¬ 
ther  as  defining  or  connefting  others,  which  we  fhall 
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arrange  under  the  two  clafles  of  definitives  and  Of  nouns. 
connectives,  each  of  which  fhall  be  examined  in  their 
order. 

Chapter  I. 

Of  SUBSTANTIVES. 

ti.  Substantives  may  be  divided  into  two  clafles, 
viz.  thofe  which  are  primary,  commonly  called  nouns; 
and  thofe  of  a  fecondary  order,  which  are  often  fub- 
ftituted  for  nouns,  and  are  hence  called  pronouns; 
each  of  which  we  fhall  confider  feparately. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Subftantives  of  the  Firft  Order » 
called  Nouns. 

12.  Nouns  are  all  thofe  'words  by  'which  objefts  or 
fubftances  are  denominated,  and  'which  diftinguifh  them 
from  one  another,  by  names  applicable  to  each,  'without 
7?iarking  either  quantity ,  quality,  aftion,  or  relation. 

And  as  all  the  objefts  which  exift  muft  be  either  in 
the  fame  ftate  that  they  were  produced  by  nature,  or 
changed  from  their  original  ftate  by  art,  or  abftraftei 
from  fubftances  by  the  powers  of  imagination,  this 
naturally  fnggefts  a  divifion  of  nouns  into  natural, 
as  man,  vegetable,  tree,  &c.;  artificial,  as  houfe,. 
fhip,  match,  See. ;  op  abstract,  as  whitenefs,  tempe¬ 
rance,  See. 

13.  But  the  diverfity  of  objefts  being  fo  great  a9 
to  render  it  impofiible  for  any  perfon  to  know  the  di- 
ftinft  names  of  every  individual,  therefore  it  has  been 
found  expedient  to  arrange  them  under  certain  general 
clafles,  the  names  of  which  may  he  more  eafily  ac¬ 
quired,  fo  that  by  referring  any  unknown  objeft  to 
the  clafs  to  which  it  belongs,  we  in  fome  meafure  fup- 
ply  the  want  of  proper  names.  Hence,  therefore, 
each  of  the  above  fpecies  of  nouns  are  divided  into 
thofe  which  denote  genera,  fpecies,  and  individuals. 

Thus,  in  natural  fubftances,  animal,  vegetable,  and 
fojjile,  denote  genera;  man,  dog,  tree,  metal,  are  fpe¬ 
cies;  and  Alexander,  Ccefar,  oak,  gold,  are  individuals. 

In  artificial  fubftances,  edifice  is  a  genus ;  houfe,  tower,, 
church,  are  fpecies;  and  the  Vatican,  Tron-church, 
and  Herriof s-hifpital,  individuals.  In  abftraft  fub¬ 
ftances,  motion  is  a  genus;  flight  and  courfe,  are  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  the  flight  of  Mahomet,  t  he  courfe  of  a  gre- bound, 
are  innividnals.  Each  of  thefe  general  clafles  might 
be  fubdivided  into  many  fmaller;  but  as  thefe  lefler 
divifioNS  can  only  relate  to  the  particular  genius  of 
different  languages,  it  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to 
confider  them.  We  therefore  proceed  to  take  notice 
of  the  accidents  which  accompany  nouns.  Of  which, 
kind  may  be  reckoned  number  and  gender. 

14.  As  nouns  are  the  names  of  fubftances,  and  as 
there  may  be  many  fubftances  of  the  fame  kind,  there¬ 
fore  nouns  muft  be  adapted  to  exprefs  whether  there 
is  one  or  more  of  thofe  objefts  of  which  we  fpeak. 

Nouns,  therefore,  in  every  language,  admit  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  variation  to  denote  this  circumftance,  which  is 
called  number.  Thus,  in  the  Englifh  language,  when, 
we  fpeak  of  a  fingle  place  of  habitation,  we  call  it  a 
houfe;  but  if  of  more,  we  call  them  houfes.  In  the 
firft  of  thefe  cafes  the  noun  is  faid  to  be  in  the  ftngu- 
lar,  and  in  the  laft  cafe  the  plural  number:  nor  does  the 
Englifh,  or  any  other  language  except  the  Greek,  ad¬ 
mit  of  any  other  variation  but  thefe  two:  and  altlio^ 
the  Greek  language  admits  of  a  particular  variation  of 
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Of  nouns,  the  noun  called  the  dual  number,  which  is  a  plural 

- - limited  to  two  obje&s  ;  yet  this  cannot  be  confidered 

as  effential  to  language  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  doubtfu[ 
whether  this  variation  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an 
elegance  or  a  defeft  in  that  language. 

15.  But  although  number  be  a  natural  accident  of 
nouns,  it  can  ouly  be  confidered  as  effential  to  thofe 
which  denote  genera  or  fpecies,  as  it  does  not  defcend 
to  individuals.  Thus  we  fay,  animal,  or  animals ,  ve¬ 
getables,  and  foffils ;  as  alfo  man,  or  men,  dogs ,  trees, 
&c.  But  we  only  fay,  Xenophon ,  Cecfar,  Bucephalus , 
&c.  in  the  Angular.  Nor  do  thefe  admit  of  a  plural, 
excepting  when  we  confider  any  proper  name  as  a 
general  appellative  under  which  many  others  are  ar¬ 
ranged,  when  it  is  no  longer  the  name  of  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  but  that  of  a  fpecies,  and  as  fuch  admits  of  a 
plural ;  as  the  Alexanders ,  the  Ptolemies,  the  Howards, 
the  Pelhams,  the  Montagues,  &c.  The  reafon  of  all 
which  will  be  obvious,  if  we  confider,  that  every  genus 
may  be  found  whole  and  entire  in  each  of  it3  fpecies ; 
for  man,  horfe,  and  dog ,  are  each  of  them  an  entire 
and  complete  animal:  and  every  fpecies  maybe  found 
whole  and  entire  in  each  of  its  individuals;  for  So¬ 
crates,  Plato,  and  Xenophon,  are  each  of  them  com¬ 
pletely  and  entirely  a  man.  Hence  it  is,  that  every 
genus,  though  one,  is  multiplied  into  many;  and 
every  fpecies,  though  one,  is  alfo  multiplied  into 
many,  by  reference  to  thofe  beings  which  are  their  fub- 
ordinates.  But  as  no  individual  has  any  fuch  fubordi- 
nates ,  it  can  never  in  ftridlnefs  be  confidered  as  many, 
and  fo  is  truly  an  individual  as  well  in  nature  as  in 
name,  and  therefore  cannot  admit  of  number. 

16.  Befides  number,  another  accident  of  nouns  is 
gender,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  thus  explained : 
As  nouns  are  the  names  of  the  various  objects  in  na¬ 
ture  ;  and  as  the  diftin&ion  of  fex  is  perceptible  among 
all  thofe  obje&s  which  are  animated,  and  as  thofe  which 
are  inanimate  cannot  admit  of  any  fex  at  all ;  therefore 
all  the  beings  which  can  become  theobjeftsof  ourfpe- 
culation,  may  be  confidered  as  either  males  ox  females, 
or  fuch  as  admit  of  no  fex,  and  therefore  may  be  faid 
to  be  neuter,  or  of  neither  fex.  Hence,  therefore, 
grammarians  have  made  a  threefold  diftin&ion  of  nouns, 
into  mafcu line  genders,  or  thofe  which  denote  males ; 
feminine,  or  thofe  which  denote  females  ;  and  neuters, 
which  denote  thofe  fubflances  that  admit  of  no  fex. 
But,  although  the  origin  of  genders  is  thus  fo  clear 
and  obvious  ;  yet  every  language  th3t  we  know  of, 
except  the  Englifh,  deviates  from  the  order  of  nature, 
and  often  attributes  fex  to  thofe  fubftances  which  are 
totally  incapable  of  any:  nay,  fome  languages  arefo 
particularly  defective  in  this  refpedl,  as  to  clafs  every 
objedf  inanimate  ae  well  as  animate  under  either  the 
mafculine  or  feminine  gender,  as  they  admit  of  no 
gender  for  thofe  that  are  of  neither  fex.  Th’13  is  the 
cafe  with  the  French,  Italian,  and  Spaniih.  But  the 
Englifh,  ftri&ly  following  the  order  of  nature,  puts 
every  noun  which  denotes  a  male  animal,  and  no  o* 
thers,  in  the  mafculine  gender ; 'every  name  of  a  fe¬ 
male  animal,  in  the  feminine;  and  every  animal  whofe 
fex  is  not  obvious,  or  known,  as  well  as  every  inani- 
mote  object  whatever,  in  the  neuter  gender.  Nor  does 
this  rule  admit  of  any  exceptions  ;  although  poets  take 
the  liberty  of  perfonifying  any  obje&s  they  think  pro- 
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per,  and  endow  them  witli  whatever  fex  fuits  their  Of  uounsjH 
purpofe  beft  ;  which  ferves  admirably  to  diftinguifh  *u* 

between  the  cool  language  of  philofophy,  and  the 
enthufiafm  of  poetry. 

17.  Although  Cafes  are  not  neceffary  accidents  of 

nouns  ;  yet  as  they  have  been  often  confidered  as  fuch, 
it  will  perhaps  be  deemed  proper  to  take  fome  notice 
of  them. —  As  natural  objects  remain  the  fame,  altho’ 
obferved  from  many  different  points  of  view,  they  are 
not  in  their  own  nature  altered,  although  they  may 
be  connected  with  others  in  many  different  ways  :  their 
names  therefore  ought  to  remain  unchanged,  although 
their  relations  to  other  words  may  be  varied.  How¬ 
ever,  there  are  certain  circumftances  in  which  nouns  it 

may  be  confidered  with  refpeft  to  their  relation  to, 

and  conne&ion  with,  other  words,  which  occur  more 
frequently  than  others.  Some  languages  (particu¬ 
larly  the  Greek  and  Latin)  exprefs  fome  of  thefe  cir¬ 
cumftances  by  a  variation  of  the  original  noun,  which 
variations  are  called  cases.  But  the  Englifh,  and  al-  I 

moft  all  the  modern  languages  of  Europe,  have  follow¬ 
ed  the  order  of  nature,  and  allow  the  noun  to  remain 
the  fame,  exprefiing  its  relation  and  conneftion  with 
other  words  by  the  help  of  diftinft  words  called  pre- 
pofttions. — Which  of  thefe  methods  is  beft,  it  is  not 
our  prefent  purpofe  to  inquire.  See  Language. 

18.  It  has  been  fuppofed  the  Englifh  nouns  admit 
of  one  variation  which  anfwers  to  the  genitive  cafe  of 
the  Latins.— Thus  the  word  Alexander  is  an  Englifh 
noun  in  its  proper  form,  and  in  that  cafe  which  in  La¬ 
tin  would  be  called  the  Nominative.  The  variation 
which  they  called  the  Genitive  Cafe,  is  expreffed  in 
Englifh  by  adding  the  prepofition  of  before  the  noun  ; 
thus,  of  Alexander.  But  the  fame  meaning  may  be 
conveyed  by  the  word  Alexander's  s  for  the  meaning 
is  the  fame,  if  I  fay  the  houfe  of  Alexander,  or  Alex¬ 
ander's  houfe.  This,  therefore,  has  been  called  a  true 
infle&ion  of  the  original  noun.  However,  although 
this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  all  grammarians,  it 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  without  fufficient  exami¬ 
nation,  as  will  be  evident  from  the  following  confide* 
rations. 

There  are  certain  circumftances  in  which  this  fup¬ 
pofed  genitive  cannot  be  fubftiiuted  inftead  of  the  o- 
tlier:  for  I  may  fay,  I  fpeak  of  Alexander,  I  write 
of  Csefar,  I  think  of  Pompey ;  but  I  cannot  fay,  I 
fpeak  Alexander's ,  I  write  Cnefar's,  or  I  think  Pom¬ 
pey' s.  Hence  thefe  two  are  not  in  all  cafes  fynony- 
mous  terms;  and  therefore  one  of  them  muft  be  con¬ 
fidered  as  only  accidentally  coinciding  with  the  other 
in  particular  circumftances. 

Again,  every  one  of  thefe  fuppofed  genitives  can 
with  propriety  affume  all  the  various  figns  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  cafes  in  the  Englifh  language:  for  we  may  fay 
fimply,  as  in  the  nominative  cafe,  Alexander's  houfe;  j 

but  we  can  alfo  fay,  of  Alexander's  houfe,  to,  with, 
from,  in,  by,  or  for  Alexander's  houfe,  &c.  If  this 
then  be  a  real  genitive,  it  requires  the  fign  of  the  ge¬ 
nitive,  as  well  as  of  the  other  cafes,  to  explain  it ; 
which  would  be  an  abfurdity  too  great  to  be  admitted. 

—  But  it  may  be  afked,  If  thefe  are  not  genitives,  to 
what  clafs  of  words  can  they  be  referred  ? 

In  anfwer  to  this,  it  has  been  already  obferved, 
that  the  v^jiety  of  fubftances  is  fo  great,  that  it  is 
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impofiible  For  any  perfoii  to  know  the  names  of  every 
one  of  them  ;*and  therefore,  they  have  been  arranged 
under  the  feveral  orders  of  genera  and  fpecies.  We 
now  further  obferve,  that  as  the  individuals  are  fo  ex¬ 
ceedingly  numerous,  it  would  be  impofiible  even  to 
invent  proper  names  for  each,  and  far  lefs  would  it 
be  poffible  to  make  thefe  names  be  known  to  every 
perfon  who  might  accidentally  fee  them:  therefore, 
when  we  want  to  afcertain  any  individual  objedt,  and 
diftinguifh  it  from  all  the  other  individuals  of  the  fame 
fpecies,  we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  particular 
epithets,  or  definitives,  to  afcertain  that  individual. — 
Thus,  I  fee  a  particular  houfe  which  I  want  to  diftin¬ 
guifh  from  other  houfes  :  this  has  no  particular  name 
of  its  own  :  I  mutt  therefore  afcertain  it  in  the  belt 
manner  I  can  :  and  as  the  fhorteft  is  always  the  beft, 
we  mod  naturally  denominate  it  from  its  owner  or 
pofilffor  if  we  know  him.;  and  therefore  call  it  Alex¬ 
ander V,  James's,  or  Johns,  houfe.— Here  then  we 
fee,  that  the  words  Alexander's,  James's,  and  John's, 
do  not  Hand  as  nouns,  but  as  articles  or  definitives 
ferving  to  afeertainand  point  out  theindividuality  of  the 
noun  with  which  they  are  joined,  aud  are  much  nearer 
allied  to  adjeftives  than  to  fubllantives.  Thefe,  there¬ 
fore,  like  other  articles,  do  not  alter  the  cafe  of  the 
noun  ;  fo  that  the  term  Alexander's  houfe ,  is  as  much 
the  proper  name  of  a  particular  honfe,  as  Alexander 
or  James  are  the  proper  names  of  particular  men, 
and  of  confequence  may  be  varied  through  the  diffe¬ 
rent  cafes  as  well  as  the  other.— It  is  furprifing,  that 
this  idea  never  occurred  to  grammarians ;  for  St  Peter's 
at  Rome,  and  St  Paul's  at  London,  are  as  truly  the 
proper  names  of  thefe  two  noble  edifices,  as  the  Re- 
tundo  or  the  Circus  are  the  proper  names  of  two  other 
ftrudures. — We  may  therefore  fafely  conclude,  that 
the  Englifh  language  admits  of  no  cafes  at  all,  and 
that  the  only  effeutial  accidents  of  nouns  are  gender 
and  number. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Subftantives  of  the  Second  Order , 

colled  Pronouns. 

19.  All  converfation  paffes  between  individuals. 
When  thefe  individuals  are  unknown  to  each  other,  how 

all  the  one  fpeaker  addrefs  the  other  when  lie  knows 
not  his  name  ;  or  how  explain  himfelf  by  his  own 
name,  of  which  the  other  is  wholly  ignorant  ?  This 
might  perhaps  have  been  at  firft  effe&ed  by  pointing: 
but  as  it  behoved  this  method  to  be  extremely  inconve¬ 
nient  and  defective,  it  was  neceffary  that  a  particular 
clafs  of  words  fliould  be  invented  for  this  purpofe ;  and  as 
thefe  words  always  fupply  the  place  of  a  noun,  they 
have  been  called  pronouns; — the  nature  of  which  may 
be  explained  as  follows. 

20.  Suppofe  the  parties  converfmg  to  be  wholly  unac¬ 
quainted,  and  the  fubjeift  of  the  converfation  to  be  the 
fpeaker  himfelf:  here,  to  fupply  the  place  of  pointing, 
the  inventors  of  language  have  furnilhed  the  fpeaker 
with  the  pronoun  1;  1  write,  I  defire  :  and  as  the 
fpeaker  is  always  principal  with  refpedt  to  hisowndif- 
courfe,  they  have  therefore  called  this  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  perfon. 

Again,  fuppofe  the  fubjeft  of  the  converfation  to  be 
the  party  addreffed:  here,  for  fiinilar  reafons,  they  in¬ 
vented  the  pronoun  thou,  thou  writejl,  thou  walkefl; 
and  as  the  patty  addreffed  is  next  in  dignity  to  the 


fpeaker,  or  at  leaft  comes  next  with  reference  to  the 
difeourfe,  they  therefore  called  this  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  perfon. 

But  as  the  fubjeft  of  the  converfation  may  be  fome 
third  objeft  different  from  either  the  fpeaker  or  the 
party  addreffed,  another  pronoun  was  neceffary;  and 
as  this  objedt  might  be  either  a  male  or  a  female,  or  3 
neuter,  it  was  neceffary  to  have  one  pronoun  for  each 
of  the  genders,  he  for  the  mafculine,  she  for  the  fe¬ 
minine,  and  it  for  the  neuter :  and  this,  in  diftinftion 
to  the  former,  was  called  the  pronoun  of  the  third  per¬ 
fon. — Hence  the  diftribution  of  pronouns  into  perfons. 

21.  We  have  already  fee n  that  nouns  admit  of  num¬ 
ber  ;  pronouns,  which  are  their  fubftitutes,likewife  admit 
of  number.  There  may  be  many  fpeakers  of  the  fame 
fentiment,  as  well  as  one  who  including  himfelf  fpeaks 
the  fame  fentiment  with  many;  fpeech  may  likewife 
be  addreffed  to  many  at  a  time  as  well  to  as  one;  and 
the  fubjedt  of  the  difeourfe  may  likewife  be  many  ; 
therefore  the  pronoun  of  every  one  of  the  perfons  mult 
admit  of  number,  to  exprefs  this  fingularity  or  plura¬ 
lity.  Hence,  therefore,  the  pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon 
I,  has  the  plural  we;  that  of  the  fecond  perfon  thou , 
has  the  plural  you;  and  that  of  the  third  perfon  he, 
floe,  or  it,  has  the  plural  they,  which  is  equally  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  the  three  genders. 

22.  With  regard  to  gender,  we  do  not  find  in  any  lan¬ 
guage  that  the  pronouns  of  th t  Firft  or  Second  perfon* 
admit  of  any  diftin&ion  in  this  refpedt:  nor  was  it  ne¬ 
ceffary  that  they  fliould  ;  as  the  fpeaker  and  party  ad¬ 
dreffed  are  ufually  prefent  with  one  another,  this  di- 
ftindtion  is  generally  obvious  from  drefs  and  externa! 
appearance.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  with  regard  to 
the  pronoun  of  the  Third  perfon ;  of  whofe  charadler 
and  diftin&ions  we  often  know  no  more  than  what  we 
learn  from  the  difeourfe  itfelf;  and  hence  it  is,  that  in 
almoft  all  languages  the  pronoun  of  the  third  perfon 
admits  of  genders,  as  we  have  already  feen  the  Englilh 
admits  of  the  triple  dittinftion  of  mafeuline,  feminine, 
and  neuter. — The  utility  of  which  threefold  diftinc- 
tion  will  be  beft  fhewn  by  an  example.  Suppofing 
there  was  no  fuch  diftin&ion,  and  that  we  fliould  read 
in  any  liiftory  he  caufed  him  to  deftroy  him,  and  were 
told  that  the  pronoun  which  is  here  thrice  repeated 
flood  each  time  for  fomething  different;  that  is  to  fay*, 
for  a  (nan,  for  a  woman,  and  for  a  city,  whofe  names 
were  Alexander,  Thais,  and  Perfepolis.  Taking  the 
pronoun  thus  divefted  of  its  genders,  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  which  of  the  three  was  deftroyed,  which  the  de- 
ftroyer,  or  which  the  caufe  that  moved  to  the  deduc¬ 
tion.  But  there  is  no  ambiguity  when  we  hear  the 
genders  diftinguifhed;  and  when,Tuftead  of  the  ambi¬ 
guous  fentence,  he  caufed  him  to  deftroy  him,  we  are 
told  with  the  proper  diftinttions  that  she  caufed  him 
to  deftroy  it.  Then  we  know  with  certainty,  that  the 
promoter  was  the  woman,  that  her  inftrument  was  the 
hero,  and  that  the  fubjeft  of  her  cruelty  was  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  city — From  this  example  we  would  be  furpri- 
fed  how  the  Italian,  French,  and  Spanijh,  could  exprefs 
themfelves  with  precifion  or  elegance,  with  no  mpre 
than  two  variations  of  this  perfon. 

23.  From  the  fame  caufes,  as  a  diftin&ion  of  gender  is 
unneceffary  in  the  pronouns  of  the  firfl  and  fecond  per- 
fous,  w7e  fee  the  reafon  why  a  Angle  pronoun  to  each, 
perfon,  an  I  for  the  firft,  and  a  thov  for  the  fecond-, 
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Pronouns,  are  fufficient  for  all  the  purpofes  of  language,_  as  thefe 
are  always  fuppofed  prefent  and  obvious.  But  it  is 
not  fo  with  refped  to  the  third  perfon,  as  the  various 
relations  of  different  objeds  made  it  neceffary  to  have 
not  one ,  but  many,  fucli  as,  he,  she,  it,  this,  that, 

OTHER,  SOME,  ALL,  ANY,  &C. 

24.  Although  we  have  faid  that  there  is  only  one  pro¬ 
noun  for  each  of  the  firft  and  fecond  perfons,  yet  the 
Englilh  reader  may  perhaps  be  puzzled  with  finding  two 
diftind  words  applied  to  each ;  I  and  me,  for  the  firft' 
perfon  ;  thou  and  thee,  for  the  fecond.  The  learned 
reader  will  at  once  fee  that  thefe  two  words  me  and 
thee  are  equivalent  to  the  accnfative  cafe  of  the  Latin 
pronoun  :  but,  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  this 
as  plain  as  pofiible  without  embarraffing  ourfelves  about 
unneceffary  terms,  we  lhall  only  obferve,  no  effed  can 
be  produced  without  a  caufe,  and  no  adion  can  be  per¬ 
formed  without  producing  fome  effed.  The  fame  per¬ 
fon  may  in  different  circumftances  be  either  the  adive 
and  efficient  caufe  of,  or  the  paflive  fubjed  who  fuffers 
ly,  an  adion:  fome  languages  have  therefore  formed 
different  words  to  exprefs  the  fame  objed  in  thefe  dif¬ 
ferent  circumftances.  Thus  in  the  Latin  fentences, 
Brutus  timavit  Caffium ,  Brutus  loved  Caffius ;  and  Caf 
fius  amavit  Brutum,  Caffius  loved  Brutus ;  the  word 
Brutus  in  the  firft,  and  Caffius  in  the  fecond,  is  the 
form  which  the  noun  affumes  when  it  is  ufed  as  the  ef¬ 
ficient  caufe ;  and  Brutum  and  Caffium  the  forms  which 
the  fame  nouns  affume  when  they  are  reprefented  as  the 
paffive  fubjed3.  This  laft,  then,  is  what  was  called 
the  accufative  cafe  of  the  noun,  and  the  firft  was  called 
the  nominative.  We  have  already  feen,  that  the  Eng- 
li(h  noun  admits  of  no  cafes,  the  adive  fubjed  always 
preceding  the  verb,  and  the  paffive  following  it;  as  is 
plain  from  the  above  fentences,  where  Brutus  and  Caf 
Jius  remain  unchanged  in  both  flotations;  and  the  fame 
might  be  obferved  of  all  other  modern  languages :  yet 
the  Englilh  and  all  modern  languages  admit  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  word  to  exprefs  the  different  ftatc  of  the  pronouns. 
Thus,  we  fay,  I  ejleem  thee,  I  adtnire  him,  I  love  her  : 
in  all  of  which  fentences,  /the  pronoun  of  the  firft  perfon, 
is  the  aftive;  and  thee  of  the  fecond  perfon,  and  him 
and  her  of  the  third,  are  the  paffive  fubjeds,  and  are 
therefore  expreffed  by  the  words  thee,  him,  and  her. 
But  if  the  cafe  be  reverfed,  and  the  pronoun  of  the 
firft  perfon  becomes  the  paffive  fubjed,  and  the  others 
the  adive,  they  affume  a  different  form  ;  thus,  thou 
efieemejl,  he  admires,  she  loves — me.  Hence,  there¬ 
fore,  it  appears  that  we  have  two  diftind  words  for 
each  of  thefe  pronouns  to  exprefs  the  different  ftates 
in  which  they  may  be  reprefented,  exadly  analogous 
to  the  nominative  and  accufative  cafes  of  the  Romans. 
Whether  thefe  are  to  be  admitted  as  cafes  of  our  pro¬ 
nouns,  or  whether  they  may  not  rather  be  confidered 
as  diftind  words  formed  for  that  particular  purpofe, 
is  of  little  confequence  for  us  to  inquire;  as,  in  what¬ 
ever  light  they  be  confidered,  this  variation  cannot  be 
looked  upon  as  an  effential  part  of  language,  but  only 
as  a  particular  refinement,  invented  to  prevent  the  dif- 
agreeable  repetition  of  the  pronoun,  which  behoved 
frequently  to  have  happened  without  this  contrivance. 
This  feems  to  be  the  only  reafon  why  pronouns 
have  been  endowed  with  this  variety,  and  not  nouns. 
For  as  nouns  are  in  themfelves  greatly  diverfified,  the 
famenefs  of  founds  does  not  here  fo  often  occur  as  it 


would  have  done  in  the  pronouns,  where 'the  fame  I,  Pro™ 
thou,  he,  she,  or  it,  anfwers  for  the.name  of  every 
objed  which  occurs  in  nature;  but,  by  this  diverlity 
in  the  form  of  the  words,  this  circumftance  is  in  fome 
meafure  obviated.  And  it  is  probably  for  the  fame 
reafon,  that  the  plural  of  each  of  thefe  pronouns  is  fo 
very  different  from  the  lingular.  Thus,  from  /  of  the 
firft  perfon  is  formed  we  in  the  plural,  and  from  me 
the  plural  us;  from  thou  and  thee  the  plurals  ye 
and  you;  from  he,  she, — him,  her,  and  it,  the 
plurals  they  and  them.  In  all  of  which  there  is 
not  the  leaft  refemblance  between  the  Angular  and 
plural  of  any  one  word ;  and,  except  in  he  and  him, 
they  and  them,  there  is  not  any  fimilarity  between 
what  may  by  fome  be  thought  to  be  the  different  cafes 
of  the  fame  word. 

25.  We  have  feen  that  the  fame  objed  may  fome- 
times  be  the  caufe  of  an  adion,  and  fometimes  the 
objed  which  fuffers  by  it.  We  now  obferve,  that  the 
fame  objed  may  fometimes  be,  with  regard  to  the  fame 
adion,  both  the  adive  caufe  and  paffive  fubjed  :  as 
when  we  fay,  Brutus  killed  himfelf.  In  which  cafe  it 
is  evident,  that  Brutus  was  both  the  caufe  that  pro¬ 
duced,  and  the  objed  that  fuffered  by  the  adion  ;  the 
pronoun  himfelf  being  put  for  his  name  :  for,  were  it 
not  for  the  famenefs  of  the  found,  and  the  ambiguity 
which  would  be  occafioned  by  it,  we  might  furely  fay, 
Brutus  killed  Brutus.  It  was  therefore  neceffary  to 
have  a  particular  pronoun  for  the  paffive  fubjed,  in  all 
thofe  cafes  where  the  fame  objed  was  the  agent ;  and 
on  this  account  the  word  self  has  been  invented,  ha¬ 
ving  the  plural  selves.  Thii  pronoun  therefore,  which 
ferves  on  all  occafious  to  reprefent  the  adftion  as  re¬ 
turning  upon  the  agent  that  produced  it,  may  be  call¬ 
ed  the  reciprocal  pronoun  ;  which  has  this  peculiarity, 
that  it  can  never  Hand  by  itfelf,  but  mull  alway  have 
the  affiftance  of  the  pronoun  in  whofe  place  it  is  fub- 
ftituted  ;  as,  myself,  thyself,  himself,  herself, 
itself,  with  their  plurals.  But  although  this  feems 
to  have  been  the  original  ufe  of  this  pronoun  ;  yet,  in 
the  Englilh  language,  its  ufe  has  been  extended  fur¬ 
ther  ;  and  from  its  always  having  a  reference  to  the 
agent  of  any  adion,  it  has  been  employed  to  denote 
that  agent  by  way  of  emphafis,  as  performing  the  ac¬ 
tion  without  the  aid  or  affiftance  of  any  other  ;  as,  he 
himfelf  went.  And  from  this  circumftance  it  has  been 
further  extended  to  denote  any  objed  as  performing 
or  fuffering  any  thing  which  we  would  not  naturally 
have  expeded  from  its  known  charader  or  nature  ;  as 
in  this  fentence :  “  The  mod  daring  of  mankind  are 
fometimes  ftartled  before  they  venture  upon  the  com- 
miffion  of  any  extraordinary  crime;  even  Csefar  him¬ 
self  felt  the  utmoft  perturbation  of  mind  before  he 
dared  to  pafs  the  Rubicon.” 

26.  Thefe  are  all  that  can  be  properly  called  perfonal  ‘ 
pronouns  ;  but  there  are  others  which  are  derived  from 
them,  called poffeffive  pronouns,  as,  my,  thy,  mine, 
his,  her’s,  its,  &c.  the  nature  of  which  it  will  be 
neceffary  here  to  explain.  We  have  already  Ihewn  how 
nouns,  when  they  came  to  denote  poffeffion,  were  no 
longer  to  be  confidered  as  nouns,  but  rather  as  de- 
finitivesor  articles ;  fo  the  pronouns  which  we  here  con- 
fider,  being  the  real  fubftitutes  of  nominal  articles, 
ought  alfo  to  be  confidered  as  a  diftind  clafs  of  pro- 
nomial  articles ;  for  as  thefe  never,  in  any  cafe,  can  be 
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fubftituted  for  a  noun,  they  cannot  be  confidered  as 
'pronouns.  Grammarians  have  been  led  into  the  mif- 
take  of  placing  them  under  this  head,  becanfe  they 
are  the  fubliitutes  of  thefe  words,  which,  although 
they  affume  the  appearance  of  nonns,  only  per¬ 
form  the  part  of  definitives.  Thus  we  have  feen, 
that  when  we  fay,  Alexander' s  houfe ;  the  word  Alex¬ 
ander's  can  only  be  confidered  as  a  definitive  :  and, 
in  the  fame  manner,  if  Alexander  was  the  fpeaker, 
he  might  fay,  my  houfe ;  if  the  party  addreffed, 
it  would  be,  thy  houfe;  or  if  any  third  perfon, 
his,  and  in  the  fame  manner  hers  or  its,  houfe. 
In  all  which  cafes  this  poffeffive  pronoun  is  fublfitnted 
for  that  word  which  only  ferves  to  define  and  afcertain 
the  identity  of  the  noun  ;  and  not  for  the  noun  itfelf, 
which  mult  always  be  either  expreffed  or  underftood. 
Hence  the  reafon  why  one  pronoun  becomes  the  fubfti- 
tute  of  this  noun  and  its  proper  definitive,  whether  that 
definitive  appears  in  the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  : 
for  I  can  fay,  “  Alexander's  houje  is  more  elegant  than 
Mary' st  or  his  houfe  is  more  elegant  than  hers ,  although 
it  neither  is  fo  commodious  nor  agreeable  to  live  in.” 
In  which  example  it  is  plain,  that  the  words  his  and 
hers  are  ftridtiy  the  fubliitutes  only  of  Alexander's  and 
Mary's ,  and  nothing  more  ;  whereas  the  pronoun  it 
is  the  fubltitute  of  the  whole  noun  with  its  definitive 
Alexander  s  houfe.  The  other  clafs  of  pronouns  poffef¬ 
five,  mine,  thine,  & c.  as  they  do  not  fo  much  ferve  to 
diftinguilh  individuals,  as  to  afcertain  the  property  of 
the  thing  fpoken  of,  which  may,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  be 
confidered  as  an  attribute  thereof,  are  more  nearly  al¬ 
lied  to  attributives,  and  have  therefore  by  fome  been 
called  adjectives.  And  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that 
thefe  two  clalTes  of  words  are  fo  nearly  allied  to  one 
another,  that  it  is  difficult  to  afcertain,  in  all  cafes,  the 
precife  boundary  between  them. 

27.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  other  words  which  fome- 
times  affume  the  province  of  pronouns,  and  are  gene¬ 
rally  confidered  as  belonging  to  this  clafs,  although 
in  many  cafes  improperly;  fuch  as,  this,  that,  any,, 
some,  these,  those,  all,  and  fome  others,  which 
may  be  called  improper  pronouns.  To  diftinguifh 
when  they  may  be  confidered  as  pronouns,  we  may 
obferve,  that  when  they  (land  by  themfelves,  and  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  a  noun,  as  when  we  fay,  this  is  vir¬ 
tue,  give  me  that,  then  are  they  pronouns.  But 
when  they  are  affociated  to  fome  noun,  as  when  we 
fay,  this  habit  is  virtue ,  or  that  man  defrauded 
vie;  then,  as  they  do  not  fupply  the  place  of  a  noun, 
but  only  ferve  to  afcertain  one,  they  fall  rather  under 
the  fpecies  of  definitives,  or  articles.  And  indeed  it. 
muff  be  confeffed,  that  thefe,  as  well  as  the  poffeifive 
pronouns,  are  more  properly  adapted  to  define  and  af¬ 
certain  individuals  among  nouns,  than  to  fupply  their- 
place  ;  and  therefore  are  oftener  to  be  confidered  as 
articles  than  as  pronouns.  The  belt  rule  to  diftin-> 
guifh  when  they  are  to  be  confidered  as  the  one  or  the- 
other,  is  this.  The  genuine  pronoun  always  Jlands 
by  itfelf,  affuming  the  power  of  a  noun,  and  Apply¬ 
ing  its  place.  The  genuine  article  never  Jlands  by 
itfelf;  but  appears  at  all  times  affociated  to  fomething 
elfe,  requiring  a  noun  for  its  fupport,  as  much  as  at¬ 
tributives  or  adjectives. 

28.  The  three  orders  of  pronouns  already  mentioned, 
may  be  called  prepofitive;  becaufe  they  are  capable  of 
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introducing  or  leading  a  fentence,  without  having  re-  I>rmV 
ference  to  any  thing  previous.  But  there  is  another 
order  of  pronouns  which  can  never  be  employed  but 
to  connect  fentences,  and  muff  therefore  always  have  a 
reference  to  fome  fentence  that  precedes  them  ;  as, 
who,  which,  what.  The  nature  of  which  may  be 
explained  as  follows. 

29.  Suppofel  fay,  light  is  a  body ;  light  moves  with 
great  celerity ;  thefe  would  apparently  be  two  diftindt 
fentences.  But  if,  inftead  of  the  fecond  light,  I 
were  to  place  the  prepofitive  pronoun  it,:  and  fay* 
light  is  a  body,  it  moves  with  great  celerity  \  theffen- 
tences  w’ould  itill  be  dillindl,  and  two.  But  if  I  add 
a  connective,  (as  for  example,  and)  faying,  light  is 
a  body,  and  it  moves  with  great  celerity',  I  then,  by 
connedlion,  make  the  two  into  one.  Now  it  is  in  the 
united  powers  of  a  connective  and  another  pronoun ,  that 
we  may  fee  the  force  and  character  of  the  pronoun 
here  treated  of.  :For  if,  inftead.  of  the  wdrds  and  it, 
we  fubftitute  that  or  which;  faying,  light  is.  a 
body  which  moves,  with  great  celerity,  the  fentence 
Itill  retains  its  unity ,  and  becomes,  if,  poffihle,  mb, re 
compadt  than  before.  We  may  therefore  call  this 
pronoun  the  subjunctive;  becaufe  it  cannot  intro¬ 
duce  an  original  fentence,  but  only  ferves  to  fubjoin 
one  to  fome  other  which  is  previous. 

30.  The  application  of  this  fubjunCthe,  likethe  bxhet 
ronouns,  is  univerfal.  It  maybe  the  fubltitute  “of  air 
inds  of  fubftaotives,  natural,  artificial,  or  abftradt ; 

general,  fpedial,  or  particular:  for  we  may -fay;  The 
Man  who,  the  flip  which ,  Alexander  who,  virtue  fnhich, 

&c.  Nay,  it  may  even  be  the  fubftitute  of  all 'the 
other  pronouns,  and  is  therefore  of  courfe  expreffive  of 
all  the  three  perfons.  Thus  we  fay,  I  wh6  now  write i 
thou  whct  now  readejl,  he  who  now  Heareth,  &c. 

And  thus  the  subjunctive  'is.  truly  a  pronoun  from' 
its  fubftitution ;  there  being  no  fubftaritive  ex  riling 
in  whofe  place  it  may  not  Hand.  At  the  fame  time  it 
is  effentially  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  pronouns  by 
this  particular,  that  it  is  not  only  a  fubjlitute,  but  like-' 
wife  a  connective . 

31.  As  to  the  accidents  of  this  pronoun:  From  its 
performing  the  part  of  a  connedtive,  it  of  courfe  fol¬ 
lows,  that  neither  gender  nor  number  can  be  cdnfiderdd 
as  effential  to  it;  becaufe  thefe  are  always  expreffed 
in  the  preceding  parts  of  the  fentence  to  -which  it  re¬ 
fers ;  nor  do  we  in  fadt  find,  that  this  pronoun,  at 
leaft  in  modem  languages,  admits  of  any  diftindtion 
to  denote  number,  although  the  Englifh  languagc-ad- 
mits  of  one  variation  for  the  gender  ',  as  we  employ 
who  for  the  mafeuline  and  feminine,  and  which  for 
the  neuter  gender,  thus:  The  man,  ox  the  woman, 
who  went  to  Rome',  the  tree  which  Jlands  m  yonder 
plain,  & c.  It  likewife  admits  of  a  variation  fimilar  to. 
that  of  the  accufative  cafe ;  at  leaft  when,  applied  to 
males  or  females.  For  when  the  objedl,  which  it  re- 
prefents  is  the  efficient  caufe  of  adlion,  it  13  jvho;  as, 
the  man  who  fell,  &c. ;  but  when  it  is  the  pafiiyefub- 
jedt,  it  then,  in  certain  circumftances,  takes  the  form 
of  whqm  ;  as,  the  man  of  whom  /  fpeak  }  although; 
this  is  not  univerfal;  as  we  likewife  fay,  the  man  who 
was  beaten.  But  the  heuter  admits  of  no  fuch ,  di- 
ftindtions,  as  we  equally  fay,  the  tree  which  fejl,  or  the 
tree  of  which  I f poke.  But  both  of  th;efe  admit  of  a 
variation  to  denote  poffelfion  or  .qualities*  which  is  rthe 
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Verbs,  word  whose  For  all  genders.  Thus  we  fay,  Socrates 
whose  only  Jludy  was  virtue ;  Elizabeth ,  whose  reign 
was  glorious. 

32.  To  conclude:  We  have  feen  that  fubftantives 
are  either  primary  or  fecondary',  or,  in  other  words, 
nOuns  of. pronouns.  The  nouns  denote  fubftances, 
either  natural ,  artificial ,  or  ahjlraft ;  and  thefe  either 
general ,  fpecial,  or  particular.  The  pronouns,  their 
fubftitutes,  are  either  prepofitive  or  fuljunftive :  the 
prepositive  is  diftinguiihed  into  three  orders,  called 
;he  firjl,  the  feeond,  and  the  third  perfons;  the  sub* 
jujnctjv'e  includes  the  powers  of  all  the  three,  having 
fnper added,  as  of  its  own,  the  peculiar  force  of  a  con¬ 
nective. 

Chapter  II. 

Of  ATTRIBUTIVES. 

33.  Asall  attributives  muft  either  be  expreflive  of  the 
attributes : of  substances,  or  of  other  attributes, 
we  divide  this  clafs  into  two  kinds;  calling  thofe  of 
the  fir  It  kind,  attributives  of  the  first  order; 
and  thofe  of  the  feeond  kind,  attributives  of  the 

SECOND  ORDER. 

Sect.  I.  Attributives  cf  the  Firjl  Order. 

34.  Attributives  are  all  thofe  principal  words 
that  denote  attributes  confidered  as  attributes.  Such, 
for  example,  are  the  words,  black,  white,  great,  little, 
wife,  eloquent,  to  write,  to  walk,  to  fpeak.  See.  all  of 
whjch  are  the  attributes  of  fubjlances.  Thus  black  is 
an  attribute  of  jet,  white  of  f now  wife  and  eloquent , 
as  alfo,  to  write  and  fpeak,  are  attributes  of  men. 

In  examining  the  different  attributes  of  fubftances, 
we  readily  perceive  that  fome  of  them  have  their  ef- 
fence  in  motion ;  fuc.h  are,  to  walk,  to.  fiy,  to  Jlrike,  to 
five,  8c c.  Others  have  it  in  the  privation  of  motion', 
as,  to  flop ,  to  rejl,  to  ceafe,  to  die.  See.  And  others 
have  it  in  fubjefts  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  either 
motion  or  its  privation 5  fuch  are  the  attributes  of 
great  and  little,  wife  and  foolifh,  white  and  black,  and, 
in  a  word,  the  feveral  quantities  and  qualities  of  all 
things.  This  therefore  furniflies  a  natural  divilion  of 
attributives  of  this  order;  and  grammarians  have 
called  all  thofe,  whofe  effence  confifts  in  motion  or 
its  privation,  verbs;.  and  all  the  others  have  been 
called  adjectives}  each  of  which  we  fhall  coniider 
feparatejy. 

I.  Of  Verbs. 

35.  Verbs  are  all  thofe  principal  words  which  de¬ 
note'  attributes,  whofe  eflence  confifts  in  motion,  or 
energies,  (for  we  choofe  to  make  ufe  of  this  laft  term, 
as  it  implies  the  exertions  of  the  mind  as  well  as  thofe 
of  the  body),  or  their  privation.  This  order  of  attri¬ 
butives  differs  from  the  order  called  adjettives ;  not 
only  in  the  particular  above-mentioned,  but  alfo  be- 
eaufe  adjectives  denote  only  qualities  or  quantities, 
which  do  not  admit  of  any  change  of  ftate;  whereas 
the  verbal  attributives  may  be  confidered  as  in  feveral 
different  ftates,  and  therefore  admit  of  feveral  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  term  employed  to  exprefs  thefe.  It  may, 
in  the  firft  place,  be  confidered  as  a  fimple  attribute 
or*  energy,  without  particularizing  any  circumftance 
relating  to  the  ftate  it  may  be  in;  as  in  the  word  to 
write.  Or,  in  the  feeond  place,  as  thefe  are  all  at¬ 
tributes  which  denote- motions  or  energies,  they  may 
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be  reprefented  as  in  the  ftate  of  aftual  motion  or  exer-  Verbs, 
tion;  as  in  the  word  writing.  Or,  laftly,  the  mo-  : 

tion  or  energy  may  be  finifhed,  and  its  effeft  com¬ 
pleted;  as  in  the  word  written.  Hence,  therefore, 
every  verb  admits  of  a  threefold  variation  in  every 
language,  in  each  of  which  languages  they  are  diftin- 
guifhed  by  fome  particular  names.  Our  grammarians 
have  given  the  name  of  the  infinitive  mode  to  the 
original  verb  itfelf,  and  the  other  two  variations  of  it 
are  both  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  participles; 
that  variation  which  exhibits  the  verb  in  its  ftate  of 
energy  being  called  the  participle  present  or  ac¬ 
tive,  and  the  other  variation  is  called  the  participle 
perfect  or  PAST. 

36.  Thefe  variations  of  the  verb  are  founded  in  the 
nature  of  things,  and  therefore  muft  be  found  in  every 
language  under  fome  form  or  other.  As  to  the  other 
fuppofed  variations  of  verbs  relating  to  perfon,  num¬ 
ber,  time,  &c.  the  fligliteft  refleXion  on  this  fubjeX  will 
(hew,  that  a.  verb,  confidered  as  a  fimple  attributive, 
can  admit  of  none  of  thefe  affeXions,  but  muft  for 
ever  remain  the  fame  at  all  times  and  in  all  fituations 
whatever ;  for  who  does  not  fee,  that  the  attribute  to 
write  is  the  fame  whether  it  is  poffeffed  by  you,  by  me, 
or  by  any  number  of  different  perfons?  Nor  does  this 
attribute  fuffer  any  change,  whether  it  is  reprefented 
as  having  been  exerted  a  thoufand years  ago,  or  at  this 
prefent  moment,  or  at  any  other  aJfignable  period  of  du¬ 
ration  ;  but,  like  every  other  attribute,  it  muft  remain 
for  ever  the  fame.  For  however  fubjlances  may  vary 
with  time,  and  be  inceffantly  changing  ;  yet  attributes 
of  every  fort  are  altogether  beyond  its  power.  And 
we  muft  eafily  perceive,  that  the  attribute  which  is  ex- 
prefled  by  the  word  good,  is  the  fame  now  as  it  was 
at  the  creation,  or  will  be  while  the  world  exifts.  And 
in  the  fame  manner,  to  walk,  to  write,  to  fiy ,  denote 
attributes,  which  muft  each  of  them  preferve  their 
own  particular  nature  during  all  the  fucceffive  ages  of 
time.  Hence  therefore  we  fee,  that  the  verbal  attri¬ 
bute  muft  for  ever  remain  in  that  ftate,  or  modifica¬ 
tion,  in  which  it  is  at  firft  reprefented.  Nor  can  it 
fuffer  any  change,  however  different  the  circumftances 
may  be  in  which  it  can  be  applied  in  language.  All, 
therefore,  that  can  be  faid  of  thefe  feveral  variations 
with  which  grammarians  have  ufually  endowed  verbs, 
is  this,  That,  as  an  attributive,  it  hath  fuch  an  inti¬ 
mate  connexion  with  a  firbftantive,  as  neceflariiy  to 
be  united  with  one,  before  it  can  make  a  principal  fi¬ 
gure  in  language  :  and  as  that  uniou  may  be  reprefent¬ 
ed  as  taking  place  at  different  times,  and  under  diffe¬ 
rent  circumftances,  the  inventors  of  fome  languages 
have  contrived  to  exprefs  thefe  different  connexions  by 
a  Angle  word,  inftead  of  doing  it  by  different  words, 
as  the  thing  in  itfelf  would  naturally  require  ;  in  the 
fame  manner  as  thofe  who  ufe  the  Ihort-hand  method 
of  writing,  make  a  fingle  charaXer  exprefs  a  whole 
word  or  fentence:  And  as  it  was  moft  natural  for  the 
contrivers  of  thefe  words  to  derive  them  from  the  verb 
itfelf  of  which  they  are  compounded,  they  have  each 
of  them  become  a  real  variation  of  the  original  word 
which  expreffes  the  verbal  attribute  ;  and,  from  thus 
being  a  variation  of  the  verbal  word,  they  have  at  lalt 
come  to  be  confidered  a3  an  ejfential  variation  of  the 
verb  itfelf,  which  has  occafioned  thofe  contradiXory 
definitions,  and  that  confufion  of  ideas,  which  we  meet 
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Verbs.  with  among  all  writers  on  this  fubjeft.  But  as  we 
here  confider  language  as  in  itfelf,  without  regarding 
the  particular  forms  under  which  it  may  appear,  we 
muft  reject  all  thefe  variations  of  perfons ,  numbers, 
modes,  and  tenfes,  which  the  verb  itfelf  has  ufually 
been  fuppofed  to  undergo  ;  and  confider  them,  not  as 
effentiai  variations  of  the  verb  itfelf,  but  as  variations 
produced  in  language  by  the  combination  of  the  verb 
with  other  parts  of  fpeech;  and,  therefore,  relating 
to  Jyntax,  and  of  courfe  belonging  to  thofe  gram¬ 
matical  difquifitions  alone  which  treat  of  the  peculia¬ 
rities  of  any  particular  language.  But  as  thefe  varia¬ 
tions  have  been  fo  univerfally  confidered  as  effentiai 
parts  of  the  verb  itfelf,  and  as  the  terms  which  this 
divifion  of  the  verb  have  introduced  into  grammar  are 
fo  frequently  to  be  met  with,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
explain,  in  fome  meafure,  the  meaning  of  thefe  feve- 
ral  terms. 

37.  In  the  natural  world,  no  attribute  can  pofiibly 
exill  without  a  fubftance  to  which  it  belongs,  nor  any 
fubftance  without  poffefling  certain  attributes.  So  lie- 
ceffary  and  intimate  is  the  connexion  between  thefe, 
that  it  is  as  impoffible  to  feparate  them,  as  to  create 
or  annihilate  the  feveral  fubftances  that  poffefs  thefe 
attributes.  But  although  we  are  thus  circumfcribed 
as  to  our  bodily  powers,  the  mind  admits  not' of  fuch 
limitation  ;  but  can,  with  the  utmoft  facility,  feparate 

mvery  quality  from  every  object  whatever,  and  confi- 
der  them  apart ;  as*  colour  without  fuperficies,  fuperfi- 
cies  without  foiidity,  or  weight  without  matter ,  &c. 
and,  when  thus  feparated,  apply  them  to  whatobjefts, 
and  in  what  manner,  it  pleafes.  In  this  manner  the 
mind  abftrafts  thofe  attributes  which  denote  motions 
or  energies  from  their  agents  or  energizer t,  in  the  fame 
way  as  it  abftrafts  qualities  from  their  fubjlances.  And 
it  is  thefe  energies  thus  abftrafted,  which  form  that 
fpecies  of  words  called  verbs  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as 
thofe  attributes  which  denote  quantities  and  qualities  ab- 
ft rafted  from  their  neceffary  fubftances,  form  adjeftives. 
Thus,  the  term  to  walk,  denotes  a  particular  energy  as 
confidered  perfeftly  apart  from  every  energizer ,  in  the 
fame  manner  as  the  word  good  denotes  a  certain  quality 
without  regard  to  any  particular  fubftance. 

38.  Heie  then  we  difeover  a  moll  effentiai  difference 
between  the  order  of  nature,  and  that  reprefentation 
of  it  which  man  makes  by  means  of  words.  For  in 
nature ,  every  quality  muft  at  all  times  be  united  with 
fome  fubftance,  nor  can  ever  be  exhibited  feparate 
from  it ;  but  in  language,  every  attributive,  if  it  be 
confidered  at  all,  muft  be  feparated  from  the  objeft  to 
which  it  naturally  belongs.  Hence  we  fee  the  reafon 
why,  in  language,  every  energy  and  energizer,  not  on¬ 
ly  may  be  confidered  feparately,  but  muft  for  ever  re¬ 
main  feparate,  unlefs  they  be  united  by  fome  other 
power  than  what  is  neceffarily  their  own.  For  the  at¬ 
tribute  to  write ,  can  no  more  be  united  to  man  its  pro¬ 
per  energizer,  than  a  motion  could  commence  without 
a  caufe  ;  and  till  this  attribute  is  united  to  its  proper 
energizer,  it  muft  remain  in  a  great  meafure  dead  and 
inefficacious  in  language. — To  communicate  life  and  e- 
nergy,  therefore,  to  this  inert  attribute,  it  muft  beunited 
to  its  proper  energizer  ;  which  can  only  be  effefted  by 
the  help  of  an  affertion  of  the  fpeaker  himfelf ;  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  fame  with  regard  to  lan¬ 
guage,  as  life  is  in  the  natural  world. 
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39.  It  is  evident,  that,  by  the  affiftar.ee  of  an  after-  Verb^ 
tion,  the  fpeaker  is  enabled  to  unite  any  energy  to  any 
particular  energizer,  and  thus,  without  making  any 
change  upon  the  attribute  itfelf,  reprefent  a  variety  of 
changes  produced  Upon  other  bodies  by  its  means. — 

Thus,  if  I  fay,*  I  write,  what  do  I  more  than  affert 

that  I  myfelf  am  poffeffed  of  that  particular  attribute 
denoted  by  the  verb  to  write?  If  I  fay,  7~ou  write, 
or  He  writes,  what  do  I  more  than  affert  that  another 
perfon  is  poffeffed  of  that  particular  attribute  or'ener- 
gy  ? — If  I  fay,  He  did  write,  I  only  affert  that  the 
fame  attribute  was  poffeffed  at  another  time,  by  the 
fame  perfon,  as  before.  HenCe,  therefore,  by  the 
help  of  this  affertion  of  the  fpeaker,  we  are  enabled 
to  join  this  particular  attribute  to  rrianfv  different  ener¬ 
gizers,  as  well  as  to  reprefent  thefe  different  combi¬ 
nations  as  occurring  at  many  different  times ;  fo  that 
the  fame  attribute  may  thus  be  made  to  appear  under 
a  great  many  different  circumftances,  and  exhibit  a 
great  variety  of  changes  upon  other  objeft 6,  although 
itfelf  remains  unchanged;  the  feveral  variations  Which 
we  perceive,  only  relating  to  the  obj?6ts  with  which  it 
is  combined,  or  the  means  by  which  that  union  is  ef¬ 
fefted.— In  the  fame  manner  it  often  happens,  that 
any  objeft  in  nature,  a  houfe,  for  example,  may  appear 
extremely  dtfferentwhen  viewed  fronvdift'erent  fituationS. 

40.  From  the  intimate  connection  that  takes  place 
between  the  energy,  the  energizer,  the  affertion;  and 
time,  thefe  feveral  acceffories  have  been  confidered  tfs 
effentiai  parts  of  the  verb  ;  and  therefore  fiifae  gram¬ 
marians  have  defined  a  verb’  to  be  A  word  denoting  etn 
energy,  with  time,  and  an  affertion.  But  if  we  were 
thus  to  confound  things  with  thofe  which  may  necef¬ 
farily  accompany  them,  we  could  never  arrive  at  a  clear 
perception  of  any  fubjeft  whatever.  But  not  to  en¬ 
ter  into  the  arguments  that  might  be  prodhcfed  to  (hew 
the  impropriety  of  this  definition,  w<Prfh*it  only  ob- 
ferye,  that  by  the  unitorfal  acknowledgment  of  all 
grammarians  this  cannot  be  juft.  For  they  unanimouf- 
ly  agree,  that  the  infinitive  mode  is  not  only  a  part  of 
every  verb,  but  the  moft  ejfential part ;  a6  it  forms  the 
root  from  which  all  the  other  parts  are  derived.  But 
as  this  mode  neither  denotes  either  time  or  an  affer¬ 
tion,  it  is  evident  that  thefe,  Cven  by  their  own  ac¬ 
knowledgment,  can  be  at  beft  but  accefforieS,  and  not 
effentiai  parts  of  the  verb. 

41.  From  thefe:  arguments,  therefore,  we  muft  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  verb  itfelf  admits  of  no  other  variations 
but  thofe  already  taken  notice  of; — that  before  it  can 
produce  any  aftive  effeft  in  language,  like  every  other 
attribute,  it  muft  be  united  to  Tome  prbper  energizer; 

—that  this  unioh  in  language  can  never  be  effefted  but 
by  means  of  an  exertion  of  the  vital  powers  of  the 
fpeaker,  whereby  he  either  publifhes  liis  perception 
thereof,  or  his  will-  that  it  fttould  be  ;— and  that  this 
union  may  be  reprefented  as  taking  place  at  all  the 
different  times  that  can  be  aligned.  Thefe,  therefore, 
are  each  of  them  neceffitry  accompahiments  of  a  verb, 
but  each  of  them  feparate  and  diftinft  in  their  own  na¬ 
ture,  not  only  from  this  verb,  but  from  one  another ; 
and  it  becomes  an  effentiai  part  of  the  fyntax  of  every 
language,  to  confider  the  various  ways  in  which  thefe 
can  be  combined  and  affeft  one  another. — Nay,  fo  in¬ 
timate  has  this  conneftion  been  thought  to  be  by  fome, 
that  the  contrivers  of  certain  languages  have  arranged 
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Verb's,  tiii*m  under  particular  claffes,  for  the  fake  of  diftind- 
nefs  and  precifion.—  The  form  which  a  verb  affirmed, 
when  thus  varied  in  all  the  ways  that  their  particular 
language  would  admit  of,  was  called  the  conjuga¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  ;  the  feveral  parts  of  which  may  be 
underflood  from  the  following  fketch. 

42.  When  the  verb  is  confidered  under  the  compound 
form  of  which  we  now  fpeak,  it  can  admit  of  varia¬ 
tions  chiefly  in  three  refpeds.  For,  firft,  fuppofing 
the  attribute ,  the  energizer ,  and  the  time  when  that 
attribute  was  exerted  by  the  energizer,  to  be  the  fame ; 
a  variation  may  be  occafioned  by  a  change  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  perception  or  volition  of  the  fpeaker, 
(which,  for  brevity,  we  will  call  the  affertion ),  as  in 
thefe  examples  :  I ’write,  scribo;  I  may  "write,  scri- 
bam;  do  you  "write ,  scribe.  The  variations  produ¬ 
ced  by  this  means  have  been  called  modes.  Secondly, 
.Suppofing  the  attribute,  the  energizer ,  and  the  ajjfer- 
■tion,  to  be  the  fame  ;  a  change  maybe  produced  in  the 
time,  as  in  thefe  examples :  1  do  "write,  scribo;  I  have 
t"writen,  scripsi  ;  IJhall "write,  scribam,  <kc.  The  varia¬ 
tions  produced  from  this canfe  have  been  called  tenses. 
•And  thirdly,  Suppofing  the  attribute,  the  time,  and  the 
affertkn ,  to  remain  unchanged,  there  maybe  a  difference 
in  the  energizer',  and  thislikewife  admits  of  a  divifion : 
for  as  the  energizer  may  be  only  one  or  more  perfons, 
it  muft  have  a  variation  into  Jingular  and  plural  on 
tlief?  accounts ;  as  in  thefe  examples :  I  "write,  scri- 
BQ ;  •  thou’  "writeft,  scribis  ;  he  "writes,  scribit  ;  and 
and  in  the  plural,  "we,  "write ,  scribimus;  ye  "write, 
scRiBiTis ;  they  "write,  scribunt.  The  variations 
produced  from  this  caufehave  been  called  person  and 

number.' - Thefe  are  all  the  variations  which  have 

been  made  in  the  Latin  or  Greek  languages  ;  and 
therefore  our  grammarians,  who  have  adopted  every 
idea  they-  have  of  grammar  from  thefe  languages, 
mention  fjp  fpoj-e :  but  it  was  not  neceffary  that  they 
lhould  have-  ftopt  here  ;  for  an  attribute  is  furely  as 
fufceptible  of  the  diltindion  of  fex  as  of  perfon,  fo 
that  they  might  have  had  a  variation  for  Gender  alfo  ; 
and  inftead  of  having  one  word  scribit  to  anfwerfor 
all  the  three  genders,  he,  Jhe,  or  it  "writes ,  they  might 
have  had  three  different  words. — The  compofers  of 
the  Hebrew  language  have  adopted  this  plan,  and  ad¬ 
mit  of  two  variations  on  this  account.  And  the  Ruflian 
language  admits  of  a  like  variation  in  their  verb  for 
thefe  genders ;  as  in  this  example:  on  zohelal,  he 
has  done',  ona  zohelala,  Jhe  has  done,  &c.  But  as 
the  two  languages  above-mentioned  do  not  admit  of 
this  dillindion,  therefore  all  the  variations  that  our 
verbs  are  faid  to  admit  of  are  modes,  which  include 
within  them  tenses,  which  include  under  them  per¬ 
sons,  under  which  head  is  included  number;  and 
thefe  are  all  the  parts  into  which  a  conjugation  has 
been  divided.— As  to  what  concerns  the  nature  and 
lefler  diftindions  of  each  of  thele,  the  following  gene¬ 
ral  remarks  may  be  fufficient. 

43.  With  regard  to  modes  ;  as  this  relates  folely  to 
the  perception  or  volition  of  the  fpeaker,  it  neceffari- 
ly  follows,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  diilinct  and  par¬ 
ticular  mode  for  each  diverfity  that  there  can  be  in  his 
manner  of  perceiving  or  willing  any  thing  whatever, 
the  principal  of  which  are  the  following. 

If  we  Amply  declare  that  we  perceive  any  objed,  or 
that  fuch  a  thing  is  or  will  be*  without  any  limitation 


or  contingency,  it  forms  what  has  been  called  the  de-  Verbs. 
clarative  or  indicative  mode;  as,  I  "write. — A- 
gain,  if  we  Amply  reprefent  it  to  be  within  onr ponuer, 
or  to  depend  upon  our  choice,  it  forms  two  other  modes, 
which  may  be  called  the  potential,  as,  lean  "write  ; 
or  the  elective,  as,  I  may  "write _ In  the  fame  man¬ 

ner,  if  the  fpeaker  reprefents  himfelf,  or  any  other  ob¬ 
jed,  as  determined  to  perform  any  action,  or  as  com¬ 
pelled  to  it,  or  as  it  is  his  duty  to  perform  it ;  thefe 
form  fo  many  dirtind  modes,  which  may  be  called  the 
the  determinative,  as,  I  "will  "write ;  the  compul¬ 
sive,  as,  I  muft  "write ;  and  obligative,  as,  IJhonld 
•write.  But  although  each  of  thefe  reprefents  the 
fpeaker  as  perceiving  the  agent  under  a  different  light 
with  refped  to  the  adion  ;  yet  as  all  of  them,  except 
the  indicative,  agree  in  this,  that  however  much  they 
may  repreferit  it  as  the  duty  or  inclination,  &c.  of  the 
agent  to  perform  any  adion  with  which  they  are  affo- 
ciated,  yet  as  they  are  li  ill  of  the  nature  of  contingents 
which  may  never  take  effed,  they  are  frequently  fnb- 
joined  to  any  other  verb ;  therefore  the  Latins  have 
comprehended  all  of  thefe  under  one  mode,  which  they 
have  called  the  subjunctive.  We  only  take  notice 
of  this  circumftauce  here,  to  fhew,  that  however  na¬ 
turally  fentences  may  be  diffinguifhed  into  modes,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  different  At  u  at  ion  of  the  fpeaker  ;  yet 
as  the  whole  ordtr  of  the  variation  of  words  in  the 
conjugation  of  a  verb  is  merely  arbitrary,  thofe  wlm 
invent  them  may  arrange  them  into  what  order  they 
pleafe,  and  call  them  by  what  names  they  may  think 
moft  proper.  But,  however  they  may  vary  the 
names  or  external  arrangement,  this  does  not  affed  the 
things  theipfelves.  For,  by  whatever  name  the  mode 
may  be  known  which  comprehends  the  words  expref- 
Ave  of  thefe  feveral  meanings,  the  fentences  formed 
by  thefe  will  be  tilher  potential,  obligative ,  compuljive, 

&.c.  as  above  explained. 

All  thefe  modes  above-mentioned  only  relate  to  the 
different  perceptions  of  the  fpeaker.  But  as  man  is  not 
only  endowed  with  the  powers  of  perception ,  but  thofe 
of  volition  alfo,  he  muff  have  words  to  exprefs  thefe;. 
which  forms  another  order  of  modes.  As  he  is  not 
only  dependent  himfelf,  but  has  others  depending  upon 
him,  he  may  command,  intreat,  beg,  pray,  "wijh,  in¬ 
quire. —  HenceJ  therefore,  fo  many  different  orders  0 F 
modes,  the  imperative,  rec4U)sitivh,  precative* 
optatite,  interrogative,  &c.  to  which  may  be 
added  the  vocative.  But  although  each  of  thefe  dif- 
plays  a  diftind  affedion  of  the  fpeaker,  yet  grammari¬ 
ans  have  allotted  only  one  variation  of  the  verb  for 
all  of  thefe  purpofes,  called  the  imperative  mode  ; 
all  the  other  volitions  being  expreffed  by  this,  or  fome 
other  modes,  by  the  help  of  particular  contrivances,, 
which  are  different  in  different  languages. 

44.  With  regard  to  that  variation  of  the  verb  which 
relates  to  time,  called  tensest  As  an  adion  or  event 
may  be  reprefented  as  happening  at  any  affignable  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  it  is  neeeffary  to  divide  that  duration 
into  certain  parts,  that  we  may  be  able  to  reprefent  the 
different  relations  which  events  bear  to  one  another 
with  refped  to  this  particular.  The  Aril  and  moil  ob¬ 
vious  divi'A  in  of  time  is  into  prefent,  pajl,  -4xi&  futures 
But  we  may  go  farther  dill  in  our  divilions  of  time;. 

For  as  time  pad  and  future  may  be  inAnitely  extend¬ 
ed,  we  may  in  univerfal  time puji  affume  many  particu- 
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univerfal  time  future  many  par -  joined  to  its  proper  energizer,  it  forms  all  tliefe  inde¬ 
finite  tenses  which  onr  language  requires.  Thus,  " 
I  «i write ,  I  did  write,  1  will  write,  I  may  write,  I 
can  write,  &c.  each  of  them,  although  they  reprefent 
the  attribute  as  united  to  the  energizer  in  fome  pajl, 
prefent,  or  future  time,  do  not  fpecify  any  particular 
initant,  and  are  therefore  fo  many  aorifts  or  indefinite 
tenfes.  Whereas  in  the  participle  the  attribute  is  re- 
prefented  as  in  a  date  of  exertion,  it  necefiarily  fol¬ 
lows,  that  if  it  be  ever  united  to  its  energizer,  it  muft 
point  out  the  particular  inftant  when  that  union  took 
effeft,  and  of  confequence  form  as  great  a  variety  of 
definite  tenses  as  the  verb  forms  of  indefinite. 


Chap.  II. 

Verbs.  lar  times  pajl,  and 

— - - iicular  tunes  future ,  fome  more,  force  lefs  remote,  and 

correfponding  to  each  other  under  different  relations. 
Even  prefent  time,  however,  in  drift  pbyfical  truth, 
it  may  be  incapable  of  it,  is  by  the  power  of  the  ima¬ 
gination  brought  to  admit  of  thefe  differences,  and  as 
necefiarily  implies  feme  degree  of  exterifcn,  as  every 
given  line  however  minute  :  And  hence  it  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  language  to  denote  indefinitely  mere  pajl, 
prefent,  ox  future  times;  but  on  many  occafions  to  de¬ 
fine  with  more.precifion  what  kind  of  pajl,  prefent, 
or  future ,  is  meant. 

45.  Tenfes,  therefore,  or  thofe  variations  of  a  verb 
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which  denote  a  difference  tsftime  only,  may  be  all  di-  Thus,  I  am  ns^iting,  necefiarily  implies  that  I  anj 
vided  into  present,  past,  and  future;  each  of  aftually  exerting  this  particular  energy  at  the  very  in- 
which  may  be  fubdivided  into  definite  and  indefi*  Jlatit  that  I  declare  it.  So  likewife,  if  I  fay,  1  was 


kite.  The  definite  tenfes  are  thofe  where  the  particu¬ 
lar  inftant  of  time,  whether  prefent,  pad,  or  future, 
is  pointed  out.  The  indefinite  are  thofe  where  pad, 
prefent,  or  future  time  is  indicated  in  general,  without 
confining  it  to  a  particular  initant  in  either  of  thefe 
cafes.  Thefe  have  been'  dirtinguifhed  among  gram¬ 
marians  by  the  name  of  aorists. — Thus  when  Mil- 
ton  makes  Adam  fay, 

Millions  of  Jpiritual creatures  walk  the  earth, 
Unfeen ,  both  when  we  wake  and  when  wejleep, 

the  verb  walk  means  not  that  they  were  walking  at 
that  inftant  only  when  Adam  fpoke,  but  indefinitely  in 
any  inftant  whatever 
thor  calls  hypocrify 

- the  only  evil  which  walks 

Itiviftble  except  to  God  alone, 
the  verb  walks  has  the  like  aoriftical  fignification.  He 
went,  he  fell,  are  aor'tfls  of  the  pad,  as  they  do  not 
fpecify  any  particular  inftant,  but  refer  to  padtimein 
general.  So  likewife  in  the  legiflative  fentences,  thou 


writing,  it  indicates,  that  at  one  particular  infant  of 
pad  duration,  to  which  this  has  a  reference,  I  was 
aftually  employed  in  that  particular  occupation.  This 
inftant  is  generally  fixed  by  fome  collateral  circum- 
ftance  ;  as,  “  upon  the  twentieth  day  of  Auguft  lad, 
at  twelve  o’clock,  1  was  writing or,  “  when  the 
thunder  broke  upon  the  tower  in  my  neighbourhood, 
I  was  writing ,”  &c.  And  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
future  time;  as,  “  to-morrow  at  ten  o’clock  I Jhalt 
be  writing ,”  &c.  In  all  of  which  cafes  it  is  obvious, 
that  a  particular  now  or  infant  is  pointed  out,  in 
which  the  attribute  is  reprefented  as  united  to  its  pro¬ 
per  energizer.  We  might  here  proceed  to  die w  the 
So  likewife,  when  the  fame  an-  various  times  that  each  of  thefe  different  dates  of  ti  e 
verb  might  be  made  to  indicate;  the  number  of  tenfes 
that  each  mode  admitted  of ;  the  feveral  changes  that 
might  be  produced  by  joining,  the  participle  perfefl 
with  any  objeft ;  which  cannot  be  here  called  the 
energizer ,  but  the  fubjeft  ;  for  as  the  energy  is  by  this: 
participle  reprefented  as  compleated,  if  it  has  any  con¬ 
nection  with  any  perfon,  as  the  attribute  cannot  be 
affefted  by  any  energizer  after  it  is  compleated,  it 


/ 'halt  not  kill,  thou  foalt  not  feat,  itc.  the  fame  aorif-  mud  of  necefiity  affeft  the  perfon,  inftead  of  being 
tical  meaning  is  perceived,  as  the  prohibition  does  not  affefted  by  it ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  feveral  varia- 
relate  to  any  paricidar  time  future ,  but  is  extended  tions  produced  by  this  participle  perfeft  have  been 
indefinitely  to  every  time  future.  called  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  But  as  all 

46.  But  it  is  not  fufiicient  for  a  language  to  denote  thefe  particulars  only  relate  to  the  conftrnftion  of  one 
time  in  this  indefinite  manner:  it  is  neceffary  likewife  particular  language,  it  would  lead  us  a  great  deal  too 
that  it  fhould  be  capable  of  fpecifying  any  particular  far  from  the  particular  fubjeft  of  which  this  article 


inftant  oftime  in  an  exaft  and  definite  manner.  Thus, 
if,  inftead  of  the  word  walk  in  the  tirft  fentence 
above  quoted,  we  were  to  put  are  walking,  it 
brings  down  the  verb  to  denote  a  particular  time, 
and  fpecifies  that  thefe  fpiritual  creatures are,  at  that 


treats.  We  (hall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  befides 
the  above  variations  of  the  verb,  which  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  have  thought  proper  to  make,  the  terms 
of  which  we  have  adopted  ;  there  are  many  others 
that  they  might  with  equal  propriety  have  made,  but 


very  infant  in  which  Adam  fpeaks,  w-alking  upon  the  which  they  rather  chofe  to  exprefs  by  the  help  of 
earth  unfeen.  In  like  manner,  in  the  fecond  fentence,  "other  words  called  adverbs.  But  fome  other  languages 
if  the  word  walks  were  changed  to  is  walking,  have  gone  further  in  this  refpeft,  and  endowed  their 
it  denotes,  that  hypocrify,  at  that  particular  infant  verbal  word  with  feveral  variations  to  exprefs  feveral 
in  which  the  fentence  was  pronounced,  was  walking  other  circuindances  than  they  do.  This  is  particularly 
invifible  upon  the  earth.  And  in  the  fame  manner,  the  cafe  with  the  Hebrew  language,  which,  befides 

the  variation  for  gender  above-mentioned,  has  allotted 
certain  other  variations  of  its  verb  to  exprefs  feveral 
other  circumftances.  Thus,  pakad  in  that  language 
fignifies  he  vifted  ;  pare  DA,  fhe  vifted,  &c.;  pikked, 
he  vifted  diligently  ;  hephked,  he  made  him  vi/it;  and 
hethpeked,  he  vifted  himfelf  In  this  manner  is 
every  verb  in  that  language  varied  ;  and  each  of  thefe 
different  conjugations  of  their  verb  admits  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  variation  for  the  paflive  of  each.— Hence,  there¬ 
fore* 


was  walking,  or  will  be  walking,  each  of  them 
denote,  that  thefe  energies  were  or  will  be  exerted  at 
a  particular  fpecified  time.  Thefe,  therefore,  form 
fo  many  diftinft  definite  tenfes,  under  whatever  techni¬ 
cal  name  thefe  may  be  known. 

47.  Here  then  we  may  fee  the  ufe  of  that  diftinftion 
of  the  different  dates  of  the  verb,  into  the  verb  properly 
fo  called,  and  participles.  For  as  the  verb  itfelf  ex¬ 
hibits  the  word  as  altogether  indefinite;  when  this  is 
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fore,  the  conjugation  of  a  verb  in  that  language 
admits  of  a  great  many  variations  which  neither  the 
Greeks  nor  Romans  were  aquainted  with  :  for  befides 
the  diftinftions  of  inodes,  tenfes,  perfons,  and  number, 
they  have  divided  their  verb  into  fo  many  diftinft 
divilions  to  anfwer  for  thefe  diftinftions  above  men¬ 
tioned,  which  they  have  denominated  kai.,  piheu, 
hiphil,  and  hithpahel.  with  their  paffives  niphal, 
puhal,  and  hop hal  ;  each  of  which  admit  of  varia¬ 
tions  through  all  the  modes,  tenfes,  perfons ,  numbers, 
and  genders  which  any  of  their  verbs  admit  of. 

48.  The  only  nfe  which  we  meant  to  make  of  thefe 
observations;  on  the  Hebrew  verbs,  is  this:  That  as 
the  authors,  who  have  formed  their  idea  of  grammar 
from  the  forms  which  the  fevcral  parts  of  fpeech  admit 
of  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  have  fuppofed 
that  every  variation  which  thefe  languages  admitted 
of  was  a  natural  and  neceffary  part  of  language  ;  and 
that  therefore  every  languuge  which  did  not  admit  of 
the  fame  number  of  variations,  with  theirs,  in  every 
part  of  fpeech,  was  in  fo  far  defeftive  and  incomplete  ; 
fo,  for  the  fame  reafon,  an  author  who  had  formed 
his  idea  of  grammar  upon  the  model  of  the  Hebrew 
tongue,  would  as  naturally  fuppofe,  that  the  fcveral 
variations  which  the  verb  admitted  of  in  his  own 
favourite  language  were  effential  and  neceffary ;  and 
that,  of  confequence,  every  language  which  did  not 
admit  of  as  many  variations  was  imperfeft  and  incom¬ 
plete.  But  to  any  one  who  confiders  this  matter  with 
attention,  it  will  appear,  that  there  could  be  no  end 
to  thefe  unneceffavy  difeufftons  and  groundlefs  claims 
of  fancied  fuperiority  :  for  if  compound  words  have 
fuch  an  advantage  over  Ample,  the  Chinefe  language, 
in  which  we  are  told  almoft  every  fentenee  has  a  parti¬ 
cular  compound  charafter  to  exprefs  it,  mull  be  by 
far  the  mod  perfeft  in  the  world  ;  but  fo  far  is  this 
from  being  the  cafe,  that  every  one  allows  it  to  be  the 
mod  imperfeft  and  incomplete.  The  only  method, 
therefore,  which  remains  for  us  to  confider  this  fub¬ 
jeft  is,  to  difregard  every  particular  form  of  language, 
and  confider  the  words  in  themfelves,  as  diverted  of 
every  extraneous  circumrtance,  and  obferve  what  vari¬ 
ations  they  neceffarily  require,  allowing  every  particu¬ 
lar  language  to  compound  thefe  with  one  another  in 
what  manner  it  lhall  think  proper.  It  is  in  this 
manner  we  have  confidered  the  verbal  attributives, 
and  endeavoured  to  difentangle  them  from  thofe  un- 
necefTary  fetters  with  which  they  have  been  loaded, 
and  reftorc  them  to  their  own  original  freedom. 

49.  Befides  the  variations  above-mentioned,  verbs 
have  been  diftinguiihed  from  one  another  in  a  different 
manner  ;  the  names  and  nature  of  which  may  be  thus 
explained. 

We  have  already  feen,  that  all  verbs,  as  they  de¬ 
note  energies,  neceffarily  have  reference  to  certain 
energizing  fubflances.  For,  how  could  there  be  fuch 
energies  as  to  love,  to  fiy,  to  wound  ?  &c.  were  there 
not  fuch  beings  as  men,  birds,  fwords,  &c.  Farther, 
every  energy  not  only  requires  an  energizer,  but  is 
neceffarily  converfant  about  fome  fubjeft.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  we  fay,  Brutus  loves,  we  mult  needs  fnpply 
— loves  Cato,  Cafjius ,  or  fome  one.  And  thus  it  is, 
that  every  energy  is  neceffarily  fituated  between  two 
fubrtantives,  an  energizer  which  is  adive  and  a  fub¬ 
jeft  which  is  pafive.  If  the  energizer  leads  the 
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fentenee,  the  energy  has  been  faid  to  follow  its  cha-  Adje£tiv^| 
rafter,  and  becomes  what  we  call  a  verb  active:  ~  f” 
thus  we  fay,  Brutus  amat,  Brutus  loves.  On  the  3 

contrary,  if  the  paffive  fubjeft  be  principal,  it  is  faid 
to  follow  the  charafterof  this  too,  and  becomes  what 
we  call  a  verb  passive  ;  thus  we  fay,  Portia  J 

Amatur,  Portia  is  loved.  But  in  fome  verbs  it  hap¬ 
pens,  that  the  energy  always  keeps  within  the  ever-  l1 

gizer,  and  never  paffes  out  to  any  extraneous  fubjeft.  T 

Thus,  when  we  fay,  Cafar  walketh,  Cafar  fitteth,  it 
is  impoffible  that  the  energy  floould  pafs  out,  becaufe 
both  the  energizer  and  the  pafive  fubjeB  are  united  in 
the  fame  perfon ,  For  what  is  the  caufe  of  this 

walking  or  fitting?  it  is  the  will  and  vital  powers 
belonging  to  Cafar :  And  what  is  the  fubjeft  made  fo 
to  move  or  fit  ?  it  is  the  body  and  limbs  belonging  alfo 
to  the  fame  Cafar.  This  fpecies  of  verbs  have  been  i ! 

by  grammarians  diftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  verbs 
neuter,  as  if  they  were  void  both  of  aCiioit  and 
pafion,  when  perhaps  they  maybe  rather  faid  to  imply 
both.  It  is  in  this  manner,  that  verbs  have  been 
diftinguiihed  into  ,the  three  claffes  of  adive,  pajfivp, 
and  neuter .  Thefe,  however,  might  with  more  pro¬ 
priety  be  divided  into  two  clafles,  which  might  be  J| 

called  verbs  transitive,  and  not  transitive;  the 
firft  dafs  including  all  thofe  verbs  which  are  ufually 
called  adive,  with  the  pajftves  belonging  to  them  ;  for 
it  is  evident,  that  thefe  paffives  are  not  verbs  them- 
felves,  but  a  variation  only  of  a  verb ;  and  the  fecond 
clafs  including  thpfe  verbs  commonly  called  neuter. 

Some  languages,  as  the  Greek  and  French,  have 
another  clafs  of  vei*bs,  which  are  called  by  the  firft 
verbs  middle,  and  by  the  laft  reciprocal  verbs; 
which  are  employed  to  denote  that  ftate  of  any  tran- 
fitive  verb,  when  the  energizer  himfelf  becomes  the 
fubjeft  ;  as  thus,  Brutus  killed  himfelf.  See.  But  as 
thefe  only  exprefs  a  flight  variation  of  an  accompani¬ 
ment  of  a  verb,  they  have  no  claim,  to  be  confidered 
as  a  diftinft  fpecies. 

II.  Of  Adjectives, 

50.  Adjectives  are  all  thofe  words  which  denote 
attributes  whofe  effence  does  not  conlift  in  motion 
or  its  privation  :  or,  in  other  words,  they  are  thofe 
words  which  denote  the  attributes  of  quantity,  qua¬ 
lity,  and  relation  ;  fuch  as,  many,  few,  great  and 
little,  black  and  white,  good  and  bad,  double ,  treble , 
quadruple ,  &c. 

As  thefe  attributes  admit  of  no  change  of  ftate, 
nor  can  be  effefted  by  the  variations  of  time,  or  any 
other  accident,  but  are  in  their  own  nature  perfeftly 
fixed  and  invariable,  the  words  which  exprefs  them 
ought  to  be  in  all  fituations  and  on  all  occafions  the 
fame.  For  as  the  qualities  good  or  bad,  black  or  white, 
admit  of  no  change  in  their  own  nature,  whether  they 
be  applied  to  a  man,  to  a  woman,  to  many  or  to  few; 
neither  ought  the  word  which  exprrifes  any  one  of 
thefe  attributes  in  ftriftnefs  to  admit  of  any  alteration, 
whether  it  be  joined  to  one  or  other  of  thefe  fubftan- 
tives.  So  that  although,  in  fome  languages,  from  the 
particular  conftruftion  of  the  other  parts  of  fpeech; 
it  has  been  found  ncceffary  to  endow  their  adjeftives 
with  the  threefold  diftinftion  of  gender,  number,  and 
cafe  ;  yet  this  muft  only  be  confidered  as  an  accidental 
variation  occafioned  by  particular  circumftances,  and. 

net 
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Ldverbs.  notin  tlie  .lead  effcntial  to  language,  but  rather  a 
deviation  from  the  order  of  nature,  which  would  re¬ 
quire  them  to  be  kept  invariably  the  fame  in  all  cafes. 
This  order,  the  Englifh  language  (which  in  this  and 
almoft  every  other  cafe  is  molt  ftri£tly  conformable  to 
the  nature  of  things  than  any  other  language  we  are 
acquainted  with)  molt  ftriftly  obferves  ;  as  we  fay 
equally,  a  good  man ,  or  a  good  ’woman ,  a  good  houfe  ; 
or  good  men,  good  houfes,  &c. 

It  has  probably  been  from  obferving  that  the 
adjectives  in  fome  particular  languages  are  endowed 
with  variations  conformable  to  ihe  gender,  number ,  and 
cafe  of  their  fubftantives,  that  grammarians  have  been 
led  into  the  ftrange  abfurdity  of  ranging  them  with 
nouns,  and  feparating  them  from  verbs ;  though  with 
refpeCt  to  verbs  they  are  perfectly  homogeneous,  and 
with  refpeCt  to  nouns  they  are  quite  the  contrary. 
AdjeCtives  are  homogeneous  with  refpeCt  to  verbs, 
as  both  forts  denote  attributes ;  they  are  hetergeneous 
with  refpeCt  to  nouns,  as  never  properly  denoting  fub- 
fiances. 

y  t.  Befides  original  adjeClives,  there  is  another  clafa 
which  are  formed  from  fubftantives.  Thus  when  we 
fay,  the  party  of  Pornpey,  thefiyle  of  Cicero,  the  philofo- 
phy  of  Socrates ;  in  t he fe  cafes,  the  party,  the  ftyle, 
and  philofophy  fpoken  of,  receive  a  (lamp  and  cha¬ 
racter  from  the  perfons  they  refpeCt,  and  actually  pafs 
into  attributives,  and  as  fitch  afl’uroe  the  form  of  ad¬ 
jectives.  And  hence  we  fay,  the  Pompeian  party ,  the 
Ciceronian fiy/e,  and  the  Socratic  philofophy.  In  like 
manner,  for  a  trumpet  of  brafs,  we  fay,  a  brafen 
trumpet  5  for  a  crown  of  gold,  a  golden  crown,  Stc. 
Even  pronomial  fubfiances  admit  the  like  mutation; 
as,  inftead  of  faying  the  book  of  me ,  of  thee,  or  of  him, 
we  fay,  my  book,  thy  book,  his  book,  &c.  Yet  it 
muft  be  acknowledged,  that  thefe,  as  they  often  ferve 
rather  to  define  a  noun  than  to  denote  any  quality  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  it ;  they  partake  more  of  the  nature  of 
articles  than  adjeClives  ;  fo  that  it  is  in  many  cafes 
difficult  to  afeertain  exafily  to  which  clafs  they  are 
to  be  refered.  But  of  this  we  have  already  taken  par¬ 
ticular  notice. 

The  nature  of  thefe  variations  of  adjeClives,  which 
have  been  called  degrees  of  comparifon ,  will  be  more 
properly  explained  under  the  following  feCtion. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Attributives  of  the  Second  Order, 
called  Adverbs. 

52.  As  the  Attributives  hitherto  mentioned  denote 
the  attributes  of  fubfiances ,  fo  there  is  an  inferior  clafs 
of  them  which  denote  the  attributes  only  of  attributes. 
To  •  xplaiu  thefe  by  examples  of  either  kind  :  When 
we  fay,  “  Cicero  and  Pliny  were  both  of  them  elo¬ 
quent  ;  Statius  and  Virgil  both  of  them  ’wrote  in 
thefe  in  fiances,  the  attributes  eloquent  and  ’wrote,  are 
immediately  referable  to  the  fubftantives  Cicero,  Virgil , 
&c.  :  As,  therefore,  denoting  the  attributes  of  fub¬ 
fiances,  we  call  them  attributives  of  the  first 
order.  But  when  we  fay,  “  Pliny  was  moderately 
eloquent,  but  Cicero  exceedingly  eloquent ;  Statius 
wrote  indifferently,  but  Virgil  wrote  admirably in 
thefe  inftances,  the  attributives  moderately T  exceeding¬ 
ly,  indifferently,  and  admirably,  are  not  referrable  to  fib- 
jlantives,  but  to  other  attributes  ;  that  is,  to  the  words 
eloquent  and  wrote :  As,  therefore,  denoting  altri- 
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bates  of  attributes,  we  call  them  attributives  of  Adverbs. 
the  second  order.  Thefe  have  been  by  gramma- 
rians,  called  adverbs.  And  indeed,  if  we  take  the 
word  verb  in  its  moft  comprehenfive  fignification,  as 
including  all  the  words  which  denote  the  attributes  of 
fubfiances,  (which  was  the  fenfe  in  which  Ariflotle 
and  many  of  the  moft  ancient  grammarians  employed 
it),  we  (hall  find  the  name  adverb  to  be  a  very  jull 
appellation,  as  denoting  a  part  of  fpeecb  the  natural 
appendage  of  verbs.  So  great  is  this  dependence  in 
grammatical  fyntax,  that  an  adverb  can  no  more 
iubfift  without  its  verb,  than  a  verb  can  fubfift  with¬ 
out  its  fubfiantive. 

53.  Among  the  attributes  of  fubfiances  are  recko¬ 
ned  quantities  and  qualities.  Thus  we  fay,  a  white 
garment,  a  high  tnountain,  &c.  Now  fome  of  thefe 
quantities  and  qualities  are  capable  of  intenfion  and 
remi fian.  Thus  we  fay,  a  garment  exceedingly 
white,  a  mountain  tolerably  or  moderately  high. 

Hence,  then,  one  copious  fource  of  fecondary  at¬ 
tributives,  or  adverbs,  to  denote  thefe  two,  that  is, 
intenfion  and  remiffion ;  fuch  as,  greatly,  vafily,  extreme - 
ly,  fufficiently,  moderately ,  tolerably,  indifferently,  &c. 

But  where  there  are  different  intenfions  of  the  fame 
attribute,  they  may  be  compared  together:  thus,  if 
the  garment  A  be  exceedingly  white,  and  the  gar¬ 
ment  B  be  moderately  white,  we  may  fay,  the  gar¬ 
ment  A  is  more  white  than  the  garment  B.  In  thefe 
inftances,  the  adverb  more  not  only  denotes  intenfion, 
but  relative  intenfion.  Nay,  we  flop  not  here,  as  we 
not  only  denote  intenfion  merely  relative,  but  relative 
intenfion  than  which  there  is  none  greater.  Thus  we 
not  only  fay,  the  mountain  A  is  more  high  than  the 
mountain  B,  but  that  it  is  the  most  high  of  all  moun¬ 
tains.  Even  verbs  properly  fo  called,  as  they  admit 
of  Jimple  intenfions,  fo  they  admit  alfo  of  thefe  compa¬ 
rative  ones.  Thus,  in  the  following  example,  Fame 
he  loveth  more  than  riches,  but  virtue  of  all  things 
he  loveth  most;  the  words  more  and  most  denote 
the  different  comparative  intenfions  of  the  verbal  at¬ 
tribute  loveth. 

54.  Hence  the  rife  of  comparison  of  adjeflives, 
and  of  its  different  degrees,  which  cannot  well  be 
more  than  the  two  fpecies  above-mentioned  ;  one  to 
denote  fimple  excefs,  and  one  to  denote  fuperlative. 

Were  we  indeed  to  introduce  more  degrees  than  thefe, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  introduce  infinite,  which  is  ab- 
furd.  For  why  flop  at  a  limited  number,  when  in  all 
fubje&s  fufceptible  of  intenfion  the  intermediate  ex- 
ceffes  are  in  a  manner  infinite  ?  There  are  infinite  de¬ 
grees  of  more  white ,  between  the  firft  fimple  white ,  and 
the  fiiperlative  white/}’,  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of 
more  great,  more  ftrong,  more  minute,  &c.  The 
doftrine  of  grammarians  about  three  fuch  degrees  of 
comparifon,  which  they  call  the  pofitive,  the  compara¬ 
tive,  and  the  fuperlative,  muft  be  abfurd  ;  both  be¬ 
cause  in  their  pofitive  there  is  no  comparifon  at  all, 
and  becaufe  their  fuperlative  is  a  comparative  as  much 
as  their  comparative  itfelf.  Examples  to  evince  this 
may  be  met  with  everywhere;  Socrates  was  the  most 
wise  of  all  the  Athenians  ;  Homer  was  the  most  sub¬ 
lime  of  all  poets.  See. 

55.  The  authors  of  language  have  in  fome  Inftan¬ 
ces  contrived  a  way  to  retrench  thefe  comparative  ad* 
verbs,  by  expreffing  their  force  by  an  inflexion  of  the 

primary  s 
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Adverbs,  primary  attributive.  Thus,  inftead  of  more  fair,  they 
fay  fairer  ;  inftead  of  tnojl  fair,  fairest  :  and  the 
fame  method  of  compofition  takes  place  both  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ;  with  this  difference, 
however,  between  the  genius  of  thefe  languages  and 
ours,  that  we  are  at  liberty  to  form  the  comparifon 
either  in  the  one  method  or  the  other:  but,  in  thefe 
languages,  the  comparifon  is  almoft  never  formed  by 
the  afiiftance  of  the  adverb,  but  always  by  the  inflec¬ 
tion  of  the  adjedfive  ;  and  hence  this  inflexion  is  al¬ 
ways  confidered  by  them  as  a  neceffary  accident  of  the 
adjedtive.  But  this  method  of  expreffing  the  power 
of  the  adverb  has  reached  no  farther  than  to  adjedfives, 
or  to  their  participles,  which  are  fo  nearly  allied  to 
adjedtives.  Verbs  were  perhaps  thought  to  be  too 
much  diverfified,  to  admit  of  more  variations  without 
perplexity. 

56.  Some  qualities  admit  of  comparifon,  others  ad¬ 
mit  of  none  :  fuch,  for  example,  are  thofe  which  de¬ 
note  that  quality  of  bodies  ariftng  from  their  figure ;  as 
when  we  fay,  a  circular  table,  a  quadrangular  court, 
a  conical  piece  of  metal,  <bc.  The  reafon  is,  that  a 
million  of  things  participating  the  fame  figure,  par¬ 
ticipate  it  equally  if  they  do  it  all.  To  fay,  there¬ 
fore,  that  while  A  and  B  are  both  quadrangular,  that 
A  is  more  or  lefs  quadrangular  than  B,  is  abfurd.  The 
fame  holds  in  all  attributives  denoting  definite  quanti¬ 
ties,  of  whatever  nature.  For  as  there  can  be  no  com¬ 
parifon  without  intenfion  or  remiflion ,  and  as  there  can 
be  .no  intenfion  or  remiflion  in  things  always  definite , 
therefore  thefe  attributives  can  admit  of  no  compari¬ 
fon.  By  the  fame  method  of  reafoning,  we  difcover 
the  caufe  why  why  no  fubfiantive  is  fufceptible  of  theje 
degrees  of  comparifon.  A  mountain  cannot  be  fa  id 
more  to  be  or  to  exist  than  a  mole  hill ;  nor  the 
lion  A  cannot  be.  more  a  lion  than  the  lion  B  :  but  the 
more  or  lefs  mult  be  fought  for  in  their  quantities  and 
qualities  ;  a  mountain  is  more  bulky  than  a  mole-hill, 
and  the  lion  A  is  more  fierce  than  the  lion  B  ;  the  ex- 
cefs  fyeing  always  derived  from  their  attributes. 

57.  Of  the  adverbs  or  fecondary  qualities  already 
mentioned,  thofe  denoting  intenfion  and  remiflion  may 
be  called  adverbs  of  quantity  continuous  ;  once , 
twite,  thrice ,  &c.  are  adverbsof  quantity  discrete; 
more  and  mojl,  lefs  and  leaf,  to  which  may  be  added 
equally,  proportionally,  &c.  are  adverbs  of  relation. 
There  are  others  of  quality  ;  aa  when  we  fay,  ho¬ 
nestly  Indufirious,  prudently  brave-,  they  fought 
bravely,  he  painted  finely,  err. 

58.  The  adverbs  hitherto  mentioned,  are  common 
to  verbs  of  every  fpscies  ;  but  there  are  fome  which  are 
confined  to  verbs  properly  fo  called,  that  is  to  fay,  to 
fuch  as  denote  motions  or  energies  with  their  privations. 
All  motion  and  rejl  imply  time  and  place  as  a  kind  of 
necefl'ary  coincidence.  Hence,  if  we  would  exprefs 
the  place  or  time  of  either,  we  mull  needs  have  recourfe 
to  adverbs  formed  for  this  purpofe;  of  place,  as  when 
we  fay,  he  flood  there,  he  went  hence,  he  travelled 
far,  fsc.  ;  or  of  time,  as  when  we  fay,  he  Jlood 
then,  he  went  afterward,  he  travelled  formerly, 
iscv  .  Should  it  be  a  Heed,  Why  adverbs  of  time ,  when 
verbs  have  tenfes  ?  The  anfwer  is,  though  tenfes  may 
be  fufficient  to  denote  the  greater  diftindtions  of 
time,  yet  to  denote  them  all  by  tenfes  would  be  a 
perplexity  without  end.  What  a  variety  of  forms 


would  be  necefl’ary  to  denote  ycfierday,  to-day,  to-nior-  Advert] 
row,  formerly,  jujl  now,  now,  immediately ,  prefently,  ! 

foon,  hereafter  ?  See. 

59.  To  thefe  adverbs  juft  mentioned  may  be  added 

thofe  which  denote  ihe'inten/ior.sind  remij/ions  peculiar 
to  motion,  fuch  as  fpeedily,  hajlily,  fwiftly,  fiowly,  &c.  ; 
as  alfo  adverbs  of  place  made  out  of  prepojitions,  fuch 
as  upward  and  downward,  from  up  and  down.  In 
fome  inftances  the  prepofition.  fullers  no  change,  but 
becomes  an  adverb  by  nothing  more  than  its  applica¬ 
tion;  as  when  we  fay,  he  rides  about,  he  was  near 
falling,  Sec.  |j 

60.  There  are  likewife  adverbsof  interrogation; 
fuch  as,  where,  whence,  whither,  how,  &c.  of  which 
there  is  this  remarkable,  that  when  they  lofe  their  in¬ 
terrogative  power,  they  alfume  that  of  a  relative,  fo  as 
to  reprefent  the  relative  or  fdjunflive  pronoun  ;  as  in 
this  doggerel  tranflation  of  a  line  from  Virgil, 

And  corn  doth  grow  where  Troy  town  Jlood ; 
that  is  to  fay,  corn  groweth  in  that  place  in  which  j 

Troy  Jlood,  the  power  of  the  relative  being  implied  in 
the  adverb.  It  is  in  like  manner  that  the  relative 
pronoun  becomes  an  interrogative  ;  as  in  this  line  from. 

Milton, 

•  Who  fir  ft  feduc'd  them  to  that  foul  revolt  ? 

The  reafon  of  this  is  as  follows:  the  pronoun  and  ad¬ 
verbs  here  mentioned  are  all,  in  their  original  charac¬ 
ter,  relatives.  Even  when  they  become  interroga- 
tives,  they  lofe  not  this  charadler,  but  are  ftill  relatives 
as  much  as  ever :  the  difference-  is,  that,  without  an 
interrogation,  they  have  reference  to  a  fubjeft  which  is 
antecedent ,  definite,  and  known’,  within  interrogation, 
to  a  fubjeft  which  is  fubfequent,  indefinite,  and  un¬ 
known,  and  which  it  is  expe&ed  the  anfwer  fhould  ex¬ 
prefs  and  afeertain.  Who  firfl  feduc'd  them?  The 
queftion  itfelf  fuppofes  a  feducer,  to  which,  though 
unknown,  the  pronoun  who  has  a  reference  — 76’  infer-  m 
nal  ferpent.  Here,  in  the  anfwer,  we  h?ve  the  fub- 
jeft,  which  was  indefinite,  afeertained;  fo  that  we  fee 
who,  in  the  interrogation ,  is  as  much  a  relative  as  if 
it  had  been  faid  originally,  without  any  interrogation 
at  all,  It  was  the  inf  rttal  ' ferpent  who  firfl feduced  them: 
and  thus  interrogatives  and  relatives  mutually  pal’s  into 
one  another. 

Having  thus  confidered  all  thofe  parts  of  fpeech 
which  are  significant  of  themselves,  we  pro¬ 
ceed  to  thofe  auxiliary  parts  which  ate  only  sig¬ 
nificant  WHEN  ASSOCIATED  WITH,  OTHERS,  which 
we  have  already  faid  are  either  definitives  pr  con¬ 
nectives.  Of  which  in  their  order. 

Chapter  III. 

Concerning  Definitives  commonly  called 
ARTICLES. 

61.  The  knowledge  of  man  is  at  beft  but  limited 
and  confined.  Although  we  have  iovented  words  to 
denominate  almoftail  the  fubftances  which  exift,  yet  as  it 
is  impoffible  for  any'  perfon  to  be  acquainted  with  all  of 
thefe,  ft  was  necefl'ary  to  fall  upon  fome  contrivance 
in  language  to  obviate  the  difficulties  whicn  would  a- 
rlfe  from  this  caufe.  With  this  view,  we  have  already 
feen,  that  fubftances  have  been  divided  into  general 
clafles,  each  of  which  includes  under  it  feveral  leffer 
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Articles,  fuhdivifions ;  the  names  of  which  general  claffes,  being 
but  few,  may  be  more  ealily  retained,  as  animal ,  edi¬ 
fice,  motion ,  &c.  for  by  referring  the  feveral  objedts 
that  we  may  accidentally  fee,  and  with  which  we  are 
unacquainted,  to  the  feveral  claffes  to  which  they  may 
belong,  we  are  in  fome  meafure  enabled  to  communicate 
«ur  ideas  without  the  knowledge  of  the  particular 
names.  But  as  this  particular  objedt  muff  in  fome 
manner  be  diftinguifhed  from  others  of  the  fame  clafs 
to  which  it  belongs,  a  particular  clafs  of  words  was 
found  neceffary  to  define  and  afcertain  thefe  individuals; 
which  has  given  rife  to  this  order  of  words  of  which 
we  now  treat,  and  which  we  have  called  definitives , 
becaufe  they  ferve  to  define  and  afcertain  any  particular 
abject,  fo  as  to  feparate  it  from  the  general  clafs  to  •which 
it  does  belong,  and  of  courfe  denote  its  individuality. 
The  principal  of  thefe  definitives  have  been  ufually 
called  articles,  the  nature  of  which  may  be  explained 
as  follows. 

62.  Suppofing  I  fee  an  objedd  with  which  I  am  to¬ 
tally  unacquainted,  having  a  head  and  limbs,  and  ap¬ 
pearing  to  poffefs  the  powers  of  felf-motion  and  fenfa- 
tion.  If  I  know  it  not  as  an  individual,  I  refer  it  to 
its  proper  fpecies,  and  call  it  a  dog,  a  horfe,  a  lion,  or 
the  like  ;  and  if  none  of  the  names  of  any  fpecies  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  fit  it,  I  refer  it  to  the  genus, 
and  call  it  an  animal. 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  objedt  at  which  we 
are  looking,  and  want  to  diftinguiffi,  is  perhaps  an 
individual.  —  Of  what  kind  ?  Known  or  unknown  ?  Seen 
now  for  the  firjl  time,  or  feen  before  and  now  remem-, 
bered  ?  It  is  here  we  fhall  difeover  the  ufe  of  the  two 
articles  A  and  the  ;  for  the  article  a  refpe&s  our  pri¬ 
mary  perception,  and  denotes  individuals  as  unknown', 
whereas  the  refpedls  our  fecondary  perception,  and 
denotes  individuals  as  known.  To  explain  this  by  an 
example,  I  fee  an  objedt  pafs  by  which  I  never  faw 
till  then  :  What  do  I  fay?  There  goes  A.  beggar  with  a 
long  beard.  The  man  departs,  and  returns  a  week  af¬ 
ter :  What  do  I  then  fay?  There  goes  the  beggar 
with  the  long  beard.  Here  the  article  only  is  changed, 
the  reft  remains  unaltered.  Yet  mark  the  force  of  this 
apparently  minute  change.  The  individual  once  vague 
is  now  recognifed  as  fomething  known ,  and  that  merely 
by  the  efficacy  of  this  latter  article,  which  tacitly  in- 
»  finuat’es  a  kind  of  previous  acquaintance,  by  referring 
a  prefent  perception  to  a  like  perception  already  pad. 
Hence  therefore  we  fee,  that  although  the  articles  A 
and  the  are  both  of  them  definitives,  as  they  eircum- 
feribe  the  latitude  of  genera  and  fpecies,  by  reducing 
them,  for  the  mod  part,  to  denote  individuals ;  yet 
they  differ  in  this  refpedt,  that  the  article  A  leaves  the 
individual  itfelf  unascertained ,  but  the  article  tue 
afesrtains  the  individual  alfo,  and  is  for  that  reafon  the 
more  accurate  definitive  of  the  two.  They  differ  like- 
wife  in  this  refpedt,  that  as  the  article  a  ferves  only 
to  feparate  one  particular  object  from  the  genera!  clafs 
to  which  it  belongs,  it  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals. 
But  as  the  article  the  ferves  to  define  objedts,  or  re¬ 
fer  to  them  as  already  known,  without  relation  to 
number,  or  any  other  circumftances,  it  is  applicable 
to  both  numbers  indiferiminately,  as  well  as  nouns  of 
every  gender,  without  fuffering  any  fort  of  change; 
for  it  is  evident,  that  no  variation  of  the  nature  of  the 
noun  can  make  any  difference  in  thofe  words  which 
Vol.  V. 
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ferve  to  define  or  denote  a  certain  reference  to  them.  Articles. 
So  that  although  we  find  fome  modern  languages 
which  admit  of  a  variation  of  their  article,  which  re¬ 
lates  to  the  gender  of  the  noun  with  which  it  is  affo- 
ciated,  yet  this  cannot  be  conudered  as  effential  to  this 
fpecies  of  words  :  and  fo  far  is  this  from  being  an  im¬ 
provement  to  the  language,  that  it  only  ferves  to  per¬ 
plex  and  confufe,  as  it  always  prefents  a  particular 
idea  of  fex,  where  in  many  cafes  it  is  not  in  the  leaft 
neceffary. 

63.  Of  all  the  parts  of  fpeech  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  effential  to  language,  there  is  none  in  which 
we  find  fo  many  languages  defective  as  in  this.  For 
we  know  of  no  language,  except  our  own,  which  has 
the  particular  article  a  ;  and  the  Latin  language  has 
no  word  of  the  fame  import  with  the  word  the.  The 
reafon  of  which  deficiency  is,  that  as  other  parts  of 
fpeech  may  be  fo  eafily  converted  from  their  original 
meaning,  and  be  made  to  affume  the  character  of  de¬ 
finitives,  they  have  made  fome  of  thefe  perform  both 
of  thefe  offices:  and  as  the  article  a  only  fepa- 
rates  a  particular  objedt,  and  is  therefore  fo  nearly 
allied  to  a  numeral ,  many  languages,  as  the  French, 

Italian,  Spanijh,  and  German,  have  made  the  nu¬ 
meral  word  one  fupply  its  office  ;  while  others,  as 
the  Greek,  have  denoted  this  particular  object  by 
a  mere  negation  of  the  other  article  ;  and  as  the 
article  the  agrees  with  pronouns  in  this  refpedl, 
that  they  both  denote  reference,  the  Latins  made  their 
pronoun,  by  a  forced  periphrafis,  fupply  the  place  of 
this.  But  all  of  thefe  methods  of  fnpplying  the  want 
of  the  genuine  article  are  defective,  as  will  appear 
more  particularly  by  and  by. 

64.  As  articles  are  by  their  nature  definitives,  it 
follows  of  courfe,  that  they  cannot  be  united  with  fuch 
words  as  are  in  their  own  nature  as  definite  as  they  may 
be;  nor  with  fuch  words  as,  being  indefinite,  can¬ 
not  properly  be  made  otherwife i  but  only  with  thofe 
words  which,  though  indefinite ,  are  yet  capable,  through 
the  article,  of  becoming  definite.  Hence  we  fee  the  rca- 
fon  why  it  is  abfurd  to  fay  the  I,  or  the  thou,  be¬ 
caufe  nothing  can  make  thefe  pronoilns  more  definite 
than  they  are  ;  and  the  fame  may  be  faid  of  proper 
names.  Neither  can  we  fay  the  both,  becaufe  thefe 
words  are  in  their  own  nature  each  of  them  perfectly 
defined.  Thus,  if  it  be  faid,  “  I  have  read  both 
poets,”  this  plainly  indicates  a  definite  pair,  of  whom 
fome  mention  has  been  made  already.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  if  it  be  faid,  “  I  have  read  .two  poets,”  this 
may  mean  any  pair ,  out  of  all  that  ever  exifted.  And 
hence  this  numeral,  being  in  this  fenfe  indefinite,  (as 
indeed  are  all  others  as  well  as  itfelf,)  is  forced  to  af- 
fime  the  article  whenever  it  would  become  definite. 

Hence  alfo  it  is,  that  as  two,  when  taken  alone,  has 
reference  to  fome  primary  and  indefinite  perception, 
while  the  article  the  has  reference  to  fome  perception 
fecondary  and  definite,  it  is  bad  language  to  fay  two 
the  men,  as  this  would  be  blending  of  incompatible s, 
that  is  to  fay,  of  a  defined fubjiantive  with  an  undefined 
attributive.  On  the  contrary,  to  fay  both  the  men, 
is  good  and  allowable;  becaufe  the  l'ubftautive  cannot 
poflibly  be  lefs  apt,  by  being  defined,  to  cqalefce  with 
an  attributive  which  is  defined  as  well  as  itfelf.  So 
likewife  it  is  correct  to  fay,  the  two  men;  becaufe 
here  the  article,  being  placed  at  the  beginning,  extends 
19  I  its 
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its  power  as  well  through  fubftantive  as  attibutive,  and 
"equally  tends  to  define  them  both. 

65.  As  fome  of  the  above  words  admit  of  no  article, 
becaufe  they  are  by  nature  as  definite  as  may  be  ;  fo  there 
are  others  which  admit  it  not,  becaufe  they  are  not  to  be 
defined  at  all.  Of  this  fort  are  all  interrogatives. 
If  we  quellion  about  fubftantives,  we  cannot  fay  the 
who  is  this;  but  who  is  this?  And  the  fame  as 
to  qualities,  and  both  kinds  of  quantities:  for  we  fay 
without  an  article,  what  sort  of,  how  many, 
how  great?  The  reafon  is,  the  article  the  refpe&s 
beings  already  known,  and  interrogatives  refpedl  be¬ 
ings  about  which  we  are  ignerant  ;  for  as  to  what  we 
know,  interrogation  is  fuperfluous.  In  a  word,  the 
natural  affociators  with  articles  are  all  those  com¬ 
mon  APPELLATIVES  WHICH  DENOTE  THE  SEVERAL 

genera  and  species  of  beings.  It  isthefe,  which,  by 
affuming  a  differentarticle,  ferve  either  to  explain  an  in¬ 
dividual  upon  itsfirft  being  perceived,  or  elfe  to  indicate, 
upon  its  return,  a  recognition  or  repeated  knowledge. 

66.  But  although  proper  names  do  not  admit  of 
the  article,  being  in  their  own  nature  definite ;  yet 
as  thefe  often  fall  into  homonymic ,  that  is,  different 
perfons  often  go  by  the  fame  name,  it  is  neceffary  to 
diltinguifli  thefe  from  one  another,  to  prevent  the  am¬ 
biguity  that  this  would  occafion.  For  this  purpofe 
we  are  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  adjectives  or  epithets. 
For  example,  there  were  two  Grecian  chiefs  who  bore 
the  name  of  Ajax\  and  it  was  not  without  reafon  that 
Mnejlheus  ufes  epithets ,  when  his  intention  was  to 
diftinguilh  the  one  from  the  other  :  “  If  both  Ajaxes 
“  cannot  be  fpared,  (fays  he),  at  leaft  let  mighty  Te- 
“  lamonian  Ajax  come.”  But  as  epithets  are  in  their 
own  nature  perfedily  indefinite ,  feeing  the  fame  adjec¬ 
tive  may  be  applied  to  infinite  fubjedts,  it  is  neceffary 
to  define  thefe  when  we  want  to  apply  them  to  any 
particular  objedl ;  fo  that  it  is  neceffary  to  endow 
thefe  with  an  article,  that  they  may  have  a  reference  to 
fome  Jingle  perfon  only.  And  thus  it  is  we  fay,  Trypho 
the  grammarian,  Apollodorus  the  Cyrenian,  & c.  It 
is  with  reafon,  therefore,  that  the  article  is  here  alfo 
added,  as  it  brings  the  adjeftive  to  an  individuality  as 
precife  as  the  proper  name.  Even  common  appellatives, 
by  the  help  of  an  article,  come  to  have  the  force  of 
proper  names,  without  the  afliftance  of  any  epithet 
whatever.  Thus,  in  EngJilh,  city  is  a  name  common 
to  many  places,  and  fpeaker  a  name  common  to  many 
men.  Yet  if  we  prefix  the  article,  the  city  means 
our  metropolis  ;  and  the  the  speaker,  a  high  officer 
in  the  Britiih  parliament.  And  hence,  by  an  eafy 
tranfition,  the  article,  from  denoting  reference,  comes 
to  denote  eminence  alfo;  that  is  to  fay,  from  implying 
an  ordinary  pre-acquaintance,  to  prefume  a  kind  of 
general  and  univerfal  notoriety.  Thus,  among  the 
Greeks,  the  poet  meant  Homer,  and  the  stagy- 
rite  meant  Ariftotle ;  not  but  that  there  were  many 
poets  befides  Homer,  and  many  flagyrites  befides  Ari- 
fiotle,  but  none  equally  illuftrious. 

67.  The  articles  already  mentioned  are  thofe  ftridtly 
fo  called  ;  but,  befide  thefe,  there  are  the  pronomial 
articles,  fuch  as  this,  that,  any,  fome,  all,  other, 
none ,  &c.  Of  thefe  we  have  already  fpoken  in  the 
chapter  upon  Pronouns,  where  we  have  fhewn  when 
they  may  be  taken  as  pronouns,  and  when  as  articles. 
Yet,  in  truth,  if  the  effence  of  an  article  be  to  define 


and  afeertain,  they  are  much  more  ftridtly  articles  than  Articles, 
any  thing  elfe,  and  ought  to  be  confidered  as  fucli  in 
univerfal  grammar.  Thus,  when  we  fay,  “  this  pic¬ 
ture  I  approve,  but  that  I  diflike what  do  we 
perform  by  the  help  of  thefe  definitives,  but  bring 
down  the  common  appellatives  to  denote  individuals  ? 

So  when  we  fay,  “  some  men  are  virtuous,  but  all 
men  are  mortal what  is  the  natural  effedl  of  this  all 
and  some,  but  to  define  that  univerfality  and  particu¬ 
larity  which  would  remain  indefinite  were  we  to  take 
them  away  ?  The  fame  is  evident  in  fuch  fentences  as 
thefe:  “  some  fubftances  have  fenfation,  others 
want  it ;  choofe  any  way  of  adting,  and  some  men 
will  find  fault,  &c.”  For  here,  some,  other,  and 
any,  ferve  all  of  them  to  define  different  parts  of  a 
given  whole ;  some,  to  denote  a  definite  part ;  any, 
to  denote  an  indefinite ;  and  other,  to  denote  the  re¬ 
maining  part,  when  a  part  has  been  already  affumed. 

Even  the  attributive  pronouns,  my,  thy,  his,  her's,  &c. 
are,  in  ftridtnefs,  more  properly  articles  than  any  thing 
elfe,  feeing  each  of  them  ferves  only  to  define  and  af¬ 
eertain  the  individual  object  to  which  it  is  applied. 

As  when  we  fay,  “  my  houfe  is  lefs  commodious 
than  yoor’s;  her  form  is  more  elegant  than  his, 

&c.”  For,  in  thefe  examples,  what  do  the  words  my 
and  your’s  do,  but  afeertain  two  individual  houfes  ? 
or  the  words  his  and  her’s,  but  afeertain  two  indivi¬ 
dual  forms,  which  are  compared  with  one  another? 

In  the  fame  manner,  we  have  already  feen  uouns  fome- 
times  lay  afide  their  own  proper  character,  and  be¬ 
come  definitives,  as  in  the  words  Alexander’s,  Cae¬ 
sar’s,  Pompey’s,  &c.  which  may  be  faid  to  form  fo 
many  nomial  articles.  But  of  thefe  we  have 
fpoken  fo  fully  in  the  chapter  of  Nouns,  that  it  is  un- 
neceffary  to  fay  more  of  them  in  this  place. 

68.  Before  we  leave  this  fubjedt,  vve  fhall  produce 
one  example  to  ftiew  the  utility  of  this  fpecies  of 
words;  which,  although  of  themfelves  infignificant 
and  feemingly  of  fmail  importance,  yet,  when  pro¬ 
perly  applied,  ferve  to  make  a  few  general  terms  be 
fnfficient  for  the  accurate  expreffion  of  a  great  variety 
of  particulars,  and  thus  makes  language  capable  of 
expreffing  things  infinite,  without  wandering  into  in-- 

finitude  itfelf. - To  explain  this :  Let  the  general 

term  be  man,  which  I  have  occafion  to  employ  for 
the  denoting  of  fome  particular.  Let  it  be  required 
to  exprefs  this  particular,  as  unkown ;  I  fay,  a  man  : 

— Known',  I  fay,  the  man  : — Definite',  A  certain 
man: — Indefinite',  any  man: — Prefent ,  and  near ; 
this  man'.  —  Prefent,  and  diflant',  that  man: — Like 
to  fome  other',  such  a  man'.  ~  Different  from  fome 
other ;  a  n  o  t  h  e  r  man :  — An  indefinite  multitude  ;  many 
men:  —  A  definite  multitude',  A  thousand  men: — 

The  ones  of  a  multitude ,  taken  throughout ;  every 
man'.— The  fame  ones ,  taken  with  diftindion ;  each 
man : — Taken  in  order',  first  man,  second  man, 

& c. — The  whole  multitude  of  particulars  taken  collec¬ 
tively  ;  all  men: — The  negation  of  that  multitude ;  NO 
man:--- A  number  of  particulars  prefetit,  and  at  fome 
dijlance',  these  men  '.---At  a  greater  diflance,  or  op- 
pofed  to  others,  those  men  '.--A  number  prefent  and- 
near',  these  men  \—A  number  of  individuals  from  ano¬ 
ther  number;  other  men  A  great  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  taken  collectively  ;  many  men’.— A  fmail  num¬ 
ber',  few  men;— A  proportionally  greater  number', 

MORE 
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Conjunc-  more  men  Smaller  numler ;  fewer  mem— And 
tl0ns‘  fo  on  we  might  go  almofl  to  infinitude.  But  not  to 
dwell  longer  upon  this  article,  we  (hall  only  remark, 
“  that  minute  changes  in  principles,  lead  to  mighty 
changes  in  effects  ;  fo  that  principles  are  well  in- 
titled  to  regard,  however  trivial  they  may  appear.” 

Chapter  IV. 

Of  CONNECTIVES. 

69.  Connectives,  according  as  they  conneft  either 
fentences  or  words,  are  called  by  the  different  names 
of  conjunctions  or  prhpositions.  Of  thefe  names, 
that  of  the  prepofition  is  taken  from  a  mere  accident, 
as  it  commonly  ttands  in  conneftion  before  the  part 
which  it  connefts.  The  conjunction,  as  is  evident,  has 
reference  to  its  ejfential  char  after.  We  fliall  treat  of 
thefe  two  feparately. 

Se£t.  I.  Of  Conjunctions. 

70.  A  Conjunction  is  apart  of fpeechvoid  of  fig- 
nification  itfelf,  but  fo  formed  as  to  help  Jlgnification ,  by 
making  two  or  morefignificavt fentences  to  be  one ftgnific  ant 
fentence.  As,  therefore,  it  is  the  effenceoi conjunftions  to 
conns  ft fentences’,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  do  this,  they 
rauft  either  conneft  their  meaning  or  not.  For  example,  let 
us  take  thefe  two  fentences,  Rome  was  enfaved — Cce- 
far  was  ambitious ,  and  conneft  them  together  by  the 
conjunftion  because;  Rome  was  enflaved,  because 
Cnefar  was  ambitious.  Here  the  meanings ,  as  well  as 
the  fentences ,  appear  to  be  connefted.  But  if  I  fay, 
mannners  nntft  be  reformed,  OR  liberty  will be  loft',  here 
the  conjunftion  or,  though  it  join  the  fentences,  yet, 
as  to  their  refpeftive  meanings ,  is  a  perfeft  disjunctive. 
And  thus  it  appears,  that  though  all  conjunftions con- 
join  fentences ,  yet,  with  refpeft  to  the  fenfe,  fome  are 

conjunctive,  and  others  are  disjunctive. 

Thofe  conjunftions  which  conjoin  both  fentences  and 
their  meanings  are  either  copulatives  or  continua- 
tives.  The  principal  copulative  in  Engtijlo  is  and. 
The  continuatives  are  much  more  numerous  ;  if,  be¬ 
cause,  THEREFORE,  WHEREFORE,  HENCE,  THAT,  <&C. 
The  difference  between  thefe  is  this  :  The  copulative 
does  no  more  than  barely  couple  fentences,  and  is 
therefore  applicable  to  all  fubjefts  whofe  natures  are 
not  incompatible :  Continuatives ,  on  the  contrary,  by 
a  more  intimate  conneftion,  confolidate  fentences into 
one  continuous  whole  5  and  are  therefore  applicable  on¬ 
ly  to  fubjefts  which  have  an  ejfential  coincidence :  For 
example,  it  is  noway  improper  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was 
a  Jlatuary,  And  Prifcian  a  grammarian  ;  the  fun  Jhi- 
neth,  and  the  Jky  is  clear ;  becaufe  thefe  are  things 
that  may  co-exift,  and  yet  imply  no  abfurdity.  But 
it  would  be  abfurd  to  fay,  Lyfippus  was  a  Jlatuary, 
because  Prifcian  was  a  grammarian ;  though  not 
to  fay,  the  fun  Jhineth  because  the  Jky  is  clear.  The 
reafon  is,  with  refpeft  to  the  firft,  the  coincidence  is 
merely  accidental :  with  refpeft  to  the  laft,  it  is  ejfen¬ 
tial,  and  founded  in  nature. 

As  to  the  continuatives ,  they  are  suppositive,  fuch 
as  if\  or  positive,  fuch  as becaufe,  therefore,  as,  &c. 
Take  examples  of  each  : — You  will  live  happily  if 
you  live  bonejlly  :  You  live  happily  because  you  live 
honejlly : — You  live  honejlly,  therefore  you  live  hap¬ 
pily.  The  difference  between  thefe  continuatives  is 
this :  The  fuppojitives  denote  connection ,  but  do  not 
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affert  aftual  exiftence ;  the  pofitives  imply  both  the  C^  junc- 
one  and  the  ether.  tlons- 

Thefe  pojitives  above  mentioned  are  either  casual, 
fuch  as  becaufe,  fince,  as,  <fac.  or  collective,  fuch 
as  therefore,  wherefore,  <bc.  The  difference  between 
which  is  this:  The  cafials  fubjoin  caufes  to  effefts ; 

“  the  funis  in  eclipfe,  because  the  moon  intervenes  j” 

The  collectives  fubjoin  effefts  to  caufes  ;  “  the  moon  in¬ 
tervenes,  therefore  the  fun  is  in  eclipfeP  We 
therefore  ufe  cafuals  in  thofe  inftances  where  the  ef- 
feft  being  confpicuous  we  feek  for  its  caufe  ;  and  col¬ 
lectives,  in  demonftrations  and  fcience,  properly  fo 
called,  where  the  caufe  being  firft  known,  by  its  help 
we  difeern  effefts. 

All  thefe  continuatives  are  refolvable  into  copulatives'. 

For,  inflead  of  faying,  because  it  is  day,  it  is  light ; 
we  may  fay,  It  is  day,  and  it  is  light.  Inflead 
of  If  it  is  day,  it  is  tight ;  we  may  fay,  It  is  at 
the  fame  tinie  iieceffary  to  be  day,  and  to  be  tight. 

The  reafon  is,  That  the  power  of  the  copulative 
extends  to  all  conneftions,  as  well  to  the  ejfential  as 
to  the  cafual.  Hence  the  continuative  may  be  re- 
folved  into  a  copulative  and fomething  more ;  that  is  to 
fay,  into  a  copulative  implying  an  ejfential  coincidence 
in  the  fubjefts  conjoined. 

As  to  cafual  conjunctions,  we  may  further  obferve, 
that  there  is  no  one  of  the  four  fpecies  of  caufes  which 
they  are  not  capable  of  denoting.  For  example, 
the  material  cauje  ;  The  trumpet  founds,  because 
it  is  made  of  metal.  The  formal  ;  The  trumpet  founds ; 
because  it  is  long  and  hollow.  The  efficient  ;  The 
trumpet  founds,  because  an  artijl  blows  it.  The  fi¬ 
nal;  The  trumpet  founds,  that  it  may  roufe  our  cou¬ 
rage.  It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  three  firft.  cau¬ 
fes  are  expreffed  by  the  flrongefl  affirmation ;  becaufe, 
if  the  effeft  aftuaily  be,  that  mufl  be  alfo.  But  this 
is  not  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  the  laft,  which  is  only 
affirmed  as  a  thing  that  may  happeu.  The  reafon  is, 

That  however  this  may  be  the  end  which  fet  the  ar- 
tift  firft  to  work,  it  may  ftill  be  beyond  his  pow¬ 
er  to  obtain,  and  which,  like  all  other  contingents, 
may  either  happen  or  not.  Hence  alfo  it  is  connec¬ 
ted  by  a  particular  conjunftion,  that,  abfolutely  con¬ 
fined  to  this  caufe. 

We  now  come  to  the  disjunctive  conjunctions  ; 
a  fpecies  of  words  which  bear  this  contradiftory  name, 
becaufe,  while  they  disjoin  the  fenfe,  they  conjoin 
the  fentences. 

With  refpeft  to  thefe,  we  may  obferve,  that  as  there 
is  a  principle  of  union  diffufed  through  all  things  by 
which  this  whole  is  kept  together  and  preferved  from 
diffipation  ;  fo  there  is,  in  like  manner,  a  principle  of 
diversity  diffufed  through  all,  the  fource  of  diftinc- 
tion,  of  number,  and  of  order.  Now,  it  is  to  exprefs 
in  fome  degree  the  modifications  of  this  diverfity,  that 
disjunctive  conjunctions  feem  at  firft  to  have 
been  invented. 

Of  thefe  disjunctives ,  fome  are  simple,  fome  ad¬ 
versative.  Simple ;  as  when  we  fay,  either  it  is 
day ,  or  it  is  night: — Adverfative  ;  as  when  we  fay,  It 
is  not  day,  but  it  is  night.  The  difference  between 
thefe  is,  that  the  fimple  do  no  more  than  merely  dif- 
join;  the  adverfative  disjoin  with  a  concomitant  oppo¬ 
sition.  Add  to  this,  that  the  adverfative  are  definite ; 
the  fimple  indefinite.  Thus,  when  we  fay,  the  number 
1 9  I  2  three 
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C[>“juuc-  three  is  not  an  even  number,  but  an  odd ;  we  not  only 
°  disjoin  two  oppofite  attributes,  but  we  definitely  affirm 
one,  and  deny  the  other.  But,  when  we  fay,  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Jlars  it  either  even  or  odd;  though  we 
afiert  one  attribute  to  be,  and  the  other  not  to  be, 
yet  the  alternative  is,  notwithftanding,  left  indefi¬ 
nite. 

As  to  adverfative  disjunctives,  it  has  been  already 
fa  id,  that  they  imply  opposition.  Now,  there  can 
be  no  oppofition  of  the  fame  attribute  in  the  fame 
fubjeft  ;  as  when  we  fay,  Nereus  was  beautiful.  But 
the  oppofition  muft  be  either  of  the  fame  attribute  in 
different  fubjeds;  as  when  we  fay,  “  Brutus  was  a  pa¬ 
triot,  but  Ceefar  was  not:”  Or  of  different  attributes 
in  the  fame  fubjed  ;  as  when  we  fay,"  “  Gorgius  was  a 
fophift,  but  not  a  philofopher Or  of  different  attri¬ 
butes  in  different  fubjeds;  as  when  we  fay,  “  Plato 
was  a  philofopher,  but  Hippias  was  a  fophijl .”  The 
conjundions  ufed  for  all  thefe  purpofes  may  be  called 
abfolute  adverfatives. 

But  there  are  other  adverfatives  befides  thefe :  as 
when  we  fay,  “  Nereus  was  more  beautiful  than 
Achilles,— -Virgil  was  as  great  a  poet  as  Cicero  was  an 
orator The  charader  of  thefe  latter  is,  that  they 
go  farther  than  the  former,  by  marking  not  only  op- 
pofition ,  but  that  equality  or  excefs  which  arifes  from 
the  comparifon  of  fubjeds ;  and  therefore  they  may 
be  called  adverfatives  of  comparifon . 

Befides  the  adverfatives  here  mentioned,  there  are 
two  other  fpecies,  of  which  the  moll  eminent  are  un¬ 
less  and  although:  For  example,  “  Troy  will  be 
taken,  unless  the  Palladium  be  preferved;  Troy  will 
be  taken,  although  HeClor  defend  it.”  The  nature 
of  thefe  adverfatives  may  be  thus  explained.  As 
every  event  is  naturally  allied  to  its  caufe,  fo,  by  pa¬ 
rity  of  reafon,  it  is  oppofed  to  its  preventive;  and  as 
every  caufe  is  either  adequate  or  inadequate ,  (inade¬ 
quate,  when  it  endeavours,  without  being  effedual), 
fo  in  like  manner  is  every  preventive.  Now,  ade¬ 
quate  preventives  are  expreffed  by  fuch  adverfatives 
— as  unless:  “  Troy  will  be  taken,  unless  the 
Palladium  be  preferved;”  that  is,  that  this  alone  is 
fujficient  to  prevent  it.  The  inadequate  are  ex- 
prefled  by  fuch  adverfatives  as  although:  “  Troy 
will  be  taken,  although  HeClor  defend  it;”  that 
is,  HeStor's  defence  will  prove  ineffectual.  Thefe 
may  be  called  adverfatives  adequate  and  inade¬ 
quate. 

Before  we  leave  this  fubjed,  we  may  obferve,  that 
the  words  ’when  and  where,  and  all  others  of  the  fame 
nature,  fuch  as  whence,  whether,  whenever,  whcre-ever, 
&c.  may  be  called  adverbial  conjun&ions ;  becaufe 
they  participate  the  nature  both  of  adverbs  and  coa- 
jundions;  of  conjunctions,  as  they  conjoin  fentences; 
of  adverbs,  as  they  denote  the  attributes  either  of  time 
or  place.  And  thefe  adverbial  conjundions  (contrary 
to  the  charader  of  acceffary  words,  w-hich  have  ftridly 
no  fignification  but  when  afTociated  with  other  words), 
have  a  kind  of  obfcure  fignification  w'hen  taken  alone, 
by  denoting  thefe  attributes  of  time  and  place.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  they  appear  in  grammar  like  zoophytes 
in  nature,  a  kind  of  middle  beings,  of  amphibious 
charader,  which,  by  fiiaring  the  attributes  of  the 
higher  and  the  lower,  conduce  to  link  the  whole  to¬ 
gether. 


Chap.  IV. 

Sect;  II.  Of  thofe  Conne&ives,  called  Pre-  Prepofi- 
positions.  tlQH5' 

A  preposition  is  a  part  of  fpeech  devoid  itfelf  of 
fignification,  but  fo  formed  as  to  unite  two  swords  that 
are  Jignificant,  and  that  refufe  to  coalefce  of  themfelves. 

This  connedive  power  (which  relates  to  words  only, 
and  not  to  fentences)  will  be  better  underltood  by  the 
following  obfervations. 

Some  things  naturally  coalefce  and  unite  of  them¬ 
felves,  while  others  refufe  to  do  fo  without  help,  and  as 
it  were  by  compulfion.  For  example,  all  quantities 
and  qualities  coalefce  immediately  with  their  fub- 
ftances :  thus  it  is  we  fay,  a.fiere  lion,  a  vajl  mountain , 

&c.  In  like  manner  adions  coalefce  with  their  agents, 
and  paffions  with  their  patients :  thus  it  is  we  fay, 
Alexander  conquers ,  Darius  is  conquered.  Nay,  as 
eyery  energy  is  a  kind  of  medium  between  its  agent 
and  patient,  the  whole  three,  agent,  energy,  and  pa¬ 
tient,  coalefce  with  the  fame  facility;  as  when  wre  fay, 
Alexander  conquers  Darius.  Farther  than  this,  as  the 
greatell  part  of  attributives  themfelves  may  be  cliarac- 
terifed,  as  when  we  fay  of  fuch  attributives  as  ran, 
beautiful,  learned,  &c.  “  he  ran  fw  fitly ,  (he  was  very 
beautiful,  he  was  moderately  learned,”  & c.  thefe  muft 
readily  coalefce  with  the  attributes  which  they  thus 
cliaraderife.  From  all  which  it  appears,  that  thofe 
parts  of  fpeech  unite  of  themfelves  in  grammar,  wlofe- 
original  archetypes  unite  of  themfelves  in  nature. 

Hence,  therefore,  it  is,  that  although  fubftances  na¬ 
turally  coincide  with  their  attributes,  yet  they  abfo- 
lutely  refufe  doing  fo  one  with  another:  and  hence 
thofe  known  maxims  in  phyfics,  that  body  is  impe¬ 
netrable,  that  two  bodies  cannot  poffefs  the  fame 
place ,  &c. 

From  thefe  principles  it  follows,  that  when  we  form 
a  fentence,  the  fubftance  without  difficulty  coincides- 
with  the  verb,  from  the  natural  coincidence  of  fub¬ 
ftance  with  energy  ;  the  sun  warmeth  :  fo  likewife 
the  energy  with  the  fubjed  on  which  it  operates  ; 
warmeth  the  earth  :  fo  likewife  both  fubftance  and 
energy  with  their  proper  attributes  ;  the  splendid 
SUN  GENIALLY  WARMETH  the  FERTILE  EARTH.  But 
fuppofe  we  are  to  add  other  fubftantives,  as,  for  in-  ') 

fiance,  air,  or  beams;  how  could  thefe  coincide,  or 
under  what  charader  be  introduced  ?  Nut  either  as  the 
energizer  of  the  verb,  nor  as  the  fubjeCion  which  it  o- 
perates ;  for  both  of  thefe  places  are  already  filled  up, 
the  firft  by  the  word  sun,  and  the  lad  by  the  fubftance 
earth  :  not  as  attributes  to  thefe  laft,  or  to  any  o- 
ther  thing  ;  for  attributes  by  nature  they  neither  are 
nor  can  be  made.  Here,  then,  we  perceive  the  rife 
and  ufe  of  prepojitions :  by  thefe  we  conned  thofe  fub¬ 
ftantives  to  fentences,  which  at  the  time  are  unable 
to  coalefce  of  themfelves.  Let  us  affume,  for  inftance, 
a  pair  of  thefe  connedives,  through  and  with,  and 
mark  their  effed  upon  the  fubftances  here  mentioned  ; 
the  fplendid  fun  with  his  beams  genially  warmeth 
through  the  air  the  fertile  earth  :  the  fentence,  as  be¬ 
fore,  remains  entire  and  one  ;  the  fubftantives  required 
are  both  introduced,  and  not  a  word  which  was  there 
before  is  difplaced  from  its  proper  ftation. 

It  muft  be  here  obferved,  that  mojl  if  not  all  pre- 
politions  feem  originally  formed  to  denote  the  relations, 
of  place  ;  becaufe^this  is  that  grand  relation  which  bo¬ 
dies 
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;s  Prepofi-  j;e s  or  natural  fubflances  maintain  at  all  times  to  one 
11  “ons'  another,  whether  they  are  contiguous  or  remote,  whe¬ 
ther  in  motion  or  at  reft.  Thus  we  have  prepofitions 
to  denote  the  contiguous  relation  of  body ;  as  when  we 
fay,  Cains  walked  with  a  Jlaff ;  tbeftatue  flood  upon 
a  pedeflal ;  the  river  ran  over  a  precipice.  Others,  for 
the  detached  relation  ;  as  when  we  fay,  he  is  going  to 
Italy  ;  the  fun  is  rifen  above  the  hills  ;  thefe  figs  came. 
from  Turkey.  So,  as  to  motion  and  rcfl :  only  with 
this  difference,  that  here  the  prepofition  varies  its  cha¬ 
racter  with  the  verb  :  thus  if  we  fay,  that  lamp  hangs 
from  the  ceiling ,  the  prepofition  from  affumes  the 
charader  of  quiefence  ;  but  if  we  fay,  that  lamp  is 
falling  from  the  ceiling ,  the  prepofition  affumes  a  cha¬ 
racter  of  motion.  So  in  Milton  ; 

- To  fupport  uneafy  fleps 

Over  the  burning  tnarle . . 

Again, 

— - — He  with  looks  of  cordial  love 

Hung  over  her  enamour'd. - 

In  the  firft  of  thefe  examples,  over  denotes  motion , 
and  in  the  la  ft  it  denotes  refl. 

But  though  the  original  ufe  of  prepofitions  was  to 
denote  the  relations  of  place ,  they  could  not  be  con¬ 
fined  to  this  office  only;  but  by  degrees  extended 
I  themfelves  to  fubjeCts  incorporeal ,  and  came  to  denote 

relations  as  well  intellectual  as  local.  Thus  becaufe, 
in  place ,  he  who  is  above  has  commonly  the  advantage 
of  him  who  is  below,  we  transfer  over  and  under  to 
dominion  and  obedience  :  of  a  king  we  fay,  he  ruled  o- 
ver  his  people  ;  of  a  common  foldier,  be  ferved  under 
E  fttch  a  general :  fo  too  we  fay,  with  thought*,  with¬ 

out  attention  ;  thinking  over  a fubjeCt ;  under  anxie¬ 
ty  }  from  fear ;  out  of  love  ;  through  jealoujy,  &c. 
All  which  inftances,  with  many  of  the  like  kind,  {hew, 
that  the  firfl  words  of  men,  like  their  firfl  ideas,  had 
>  an  immediate  reference  \.o  fenftble  objects  ;  and  that,  in 

I  after  days,  when  they  began  to  difeern  with  their  in¬ 

tellect ,  they  took  thefe  words  which  they  found  alrea¬ 
dy  made,  and  transferred  them,  by  metaphor ,  to  in- 
il  |  telle  dual  conceptions.  There  is  indeed  no  method  to 

I  exprefs  new  ideas,  but  either  by  metaphor ,  or  by  coin¬ 

ing  new  words  ;  both  which  have  been  praClifed  by 
philofophers,  according  to  the  nature  and  exigence  of 

I I  theoccafion. 

In  the  foregoing  ufe  of  prepofitions,  we  have  feen 
U  how  they  are  employed  by  way  of  juxta-pofition ;  that 

is  to  fay,  where  they  are  prefixed  to  a  word  without 
I  becoming  a  part  of  it :  But  they  may  be  alfo  ufed  by 
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way  of  compojitton ;  that  is,  they  may  be  prefixed  to  Interjec- 
a  word  fo  as  to  become  a  part  of  it :  thus,  to  under-  tl0ns~ 
fland,  to  fore  tell,  to  over«7,  to  underjWw,  to  out- 
go.  See.  are  fo  many  dilb’nCt  words  formed  by  prepo¬ 
fitions  joined  intimately  with  feme  other  word  :  in  all 
which  cafes,  the  prepofitions  commonly  transfufe  fome- 
thing  of  their  own  meaning  into  the  word  with  which 
they  are  compounded;  and  this  imparted  meaning,  in 
mod  inftances,  will  be  found  rtfolvable  into  fome  of 
the  relations  of  place,  as  ufed  either  in  its  proper  or 
metaphorical  acceptation. 

Besides  the  above  parts  of  fpeech,  there  is  ano¬ 
ther,  which  cannot  be  comprehended  under  any  of  the 
foregoing  clafles,  called  iNTERjECTions  :  of  this  kind 
are  the  words,  ah!  alas!  fie!  &  c.  This  fpecies  of 
words  coincide  with  no  part  of  fpeeeb,  but  are  either 
uttered  alone,  or  elfe  thrown  into  a  fentence,  without 
altering  its  form  either  in  fyntax  or  flgnificatioh.  Ic 
It  may  be  therefore  obje<S!cd,  that  as  we  fay,  that  all 
language  is  divided  into  the  feveral  parts  above  enu¬ 
merated,  and  this  clafs  cannot  be  comprehended  in 
any  of  thefe  divifions ;  of  courfe,  the  analyfis  that 
we  have  made  cannot  be  juft,  bccaufe  it  does  not  com¬ 
prehend  the  whole.  To  this  obje&ion  it  may  be  an- 
fwered,  that  the  language  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  is  that  which  has  been  formed  by  mutual 
compact,  for  the  purpofes  of  reafoning  and  fpecula- 
tion ;  that,  befides  this  artificial  language,  man,  like 
every  other  fenlitive  animal,  is  endowed  with  a  natu¬ 
ral  language,  by  which  he  can  exprefs  any  ftroog  fen- 
fation.  This  language  does  not  owe  its  chara&erifti- 
cal  expreffion  to  the  arbitrary  form  of  articulation  ; 
but  derives  its  whole  force  from  the  tone  of  voice,  and 
modification  of  countenance  and  gefture  :  and  of  con- 
fequence  thefe  tones  and  geftures  exprefs  .the  fame 
meaning  without  any  relation  to  the  articulation  which 
they  may  aflume,  and  are  therefore  univerfally  under- 
ftood  by  all  mankind.  Now,  inter]  eClion  is  the  name 
by  which  we  diftinguiftt  thefe  natural  expreffions :  thefe 
cannot  be  properly  called  words,  or  parts  of  fpeech  ; 
but  certain  adventitious  founds,  or  voices  of  nature, 
exprefling  thofe  paffions  and  natural  emotions  which 
fpontaneoufly  arife  in  the  mind  upon  the  view  or  nar¬ 
rative  of  interefting  events.  We  muft,  therefore,  ftill 
conclude,  that  all  language  properly  fb  called  is  cotn- 
pofed  of  words,  all  of  which  may  be  arranged  into 
the  feveral  clafles  above-mentioned  ;  and  as  a  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  the  whole  that  we  have  faid,  we  have  annex¬ 
ed  a  Table,  which  prefents  at  one  view  the  feveral 
clafles  and  fubdivifions  of  words. 
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G  R  A 

GRAMMARIAN,  one  that  is  {killed  iu,  or  teaches 
grammar. 

Anciently  the  name  grammarian  was  a  title  of  ho¬ 
nour,  literature,  and  erudition,  being  given  to  perfons 
accounted  learned  in  any  art  or  faculty  whatever. 
But  it  i3  othervvife  now,  being  frequently  ufed  as  a 
term  of  reproach,  to  fignify  a  dry  plodding  perfon, 
employed  about  words  and  phrafes,  but  inattentive  to 
the  true  beauties  of  expreffion  and  delicacy  of  fenti- 
ment.  The  ancient  grammarians,  called  alfo  philolo- 
gers,  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  grammatifts, 
whole  foie  bufinefs  was  to  teach  children  the  firft  ele- 


G  R  A 

meats  of  language.  Varro,  Cicero,  Meflala,  and  even 
Julius  Caefar,  thought  it  no  dilhonoiir  to  be  ranked 
grammarians,  who  had  many  privileges  granted  to  them 
by  the  Roman  emperors. 

GRAMMONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Limo- 
fiue,  remarkable  for  its  abbey,  which  is  the  chief  of 
the  order.  E.  Lon.  133.  N.  I.at.  45.  56. 

GRAMPOUND,  a  town  of  Corn \vall*in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Valle  in  W.  L011.  5.  25,  N.  Lau 
50.  20.  The  inhabitants  have  a  confiderable  manu- 
fa&ure  of  gloves.  It  fends  two  members  to  parlia¬ 
ment* 


GRAM- 
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Grampus  GRAMPUS,  in  ichythology;  a  fp'ecies  of  del- 
11  phinus.  See  Delphinus. 

— ratu  a‘  GRANADA,  a  province  of  Spain,  which  for  a 
long  time  was  a  kingdom  dittinift  from  the  reft  of  that 
country,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  given  under  the  ar¬ 
ticle  of  Spain.  At  prefent  it  is  fometimes  called  Up¬ 
per  Andalulia.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  and  eaft 
by  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  weft  and  north  by 
Lower  Andalufia,  and  to  the  north-eaft  by  Murcia. 
Its  extent  from  weft  to  eaft  is  two  hundred  and  ten 
miles ;  but  its  greateft  breadth  exceeds  not  eighty. 
The  air  here  is  temperate  and  healthy ;  and  though 
there  are  many  mountains  in  the  province,  and  fome 
of  them  very  high,  yet  they  are  almoft  every  where 
covered  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  together  with  lau¬ 
rel,  myrtle,  fweet-bafil,  thyme,  lavender,  marjoram, 
and  Other  aromatic  herbs,  which  give  an  exquifite 
tafte  to  the  flefh  of  their  fheep  and  cattle.  A  great 
deal  of  (ilk  and  fugar,  flax  and  hemp,  honey  and  wax, 
is  alfo  produced  here;  befides  dates  and  acorns,  fupe- 
rior  to  the  fineft  nuts;  good  (tone  for  building;  feve- 
ral  forts  of  gems;  fumach,  ufed  in  drefling  goat-lkins; 
and  galb,  of  which  a  dye  is  made  for  leather.  The 
valleys,  with  which  the  mountains  are  interfperfed,  are 
extremely  beautiful  and  fertile.  The  inhabitants  of 
fome  of  the  higheft  mountains  are  faid  to  be  defen¬ 
dants  of  the  Moors  ;  and,  though  they  are  become 
Roman -catholics,  retain,  in  a  great  ir.eafure,  their 
ancient  cuftoms,  manners,  and  language.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  rivers  in  the  province  are  the  Xenil  and  Guada- 
lantin,  befides  which  there  are  many  letter  ftreams. 
Abundance  of  fait  is  made  in  this  province  ;  which, 
though  neither  fo  populous  nor  fo  well  cultivated  as 
when  fubjeft  to  the  Moors,  yet  is  as  much  fo  as  any  in 
Spain.  It  was  the  laft  of  the  kingdoms  pofieffed  by 
the  Moors,  and  was  not  reduced  and  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  Caftile  until  1492. 

Granada,  the  capital  of  the  above  province,  (lands 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Xenil  and  Dario,  in  a  whole- 
fome  air  and  fruitful  country,  an  hundred  and  eighty 
miles  fouth  of-  Madrid,  in  W.  Long.  2.  30.  N.  Lat. 
36.  56.  It  is  large  and  magnificent,  containing  a 
great  number  of  very  handfome  public  and  private 
buildings.  Its  walls,  which  are  adorned  with  many 
towers  at  equal  diftances,  are  faid  to  be  ten  miles 
in  compafs.  Here  are  two  cattles  ;  the  one  built  by 
the  Moors,  and  the  other  by  Charles  V.  and  Philip 
II.  They  both  command  a  very  fine  profpedt ;  and 
the  firft  is  fo  large,  that  it  looks  like  a  city  by  itfelf, 
and,  it  is  faid,  has  room  enough  to  accommodate  forty 
thoufand  people,  exclufive  of  the  royal  palace,  and 
the  convent  of  St.  Francis.  Here  is  alfo  a  court  of 
inquifition  ;  a  royal  tribunal ;  and  an  univerfity,  foun¬ 
ded  in  1531  ;  with  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop,  who  has 
a  revenue  of  forty  thoufand  ducats  per  annum.  A 
great  many  noblemen,  clergymen,  and  wealthy  citi¬ 
zens,  refide  in  this  city,  of  which  the  filk  trade  and 
man«fa&ure  is  very  great,  and  the  arfenal  is  faid  to 
be  the  beft  furnifhed  of  any  in  Spain.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants,  who  are  partly  defended  of  the  Moors,  are 
well  fuppliedwith  water.  There  are  feveral  fine  fquares, 
particularly  that  called  the  Bivaramba  or  Pla$a  Mayor, 
where  the  bull-fights  are  held;  and  without  the  city 
is  a  large  plain,  full  of  towns  and  villages,  called  La 
Vega  de  Granada. 


GRANADA,  or  Grenada,  one  of  the  Caribbee  Granada 
((lands.  See  Grenada. 

GRANADA,  a  town  of  America,  in  the  pro-  GranaJo‘ 
vince  of  Nicaragua,  and  in  the  audience  of  Guati- 
mala,  feated  on  the  lake  Nicaragua,  70  miles  from 
the  S.  Sea.  It  was  taken  twice  by  tiie  French  buc¬ 
caneers,  and  pillaged.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a 
great  trade  by  means  of  the  lake,  which  communi¬ 
cates  with  the  N.  Sea.  W.  L011.  85.  10.  N.  Lat. 

11.  8. 

GRANADA,  New,  a  province  of  South  Ame¬ 
rica,  in  Terra  Firma,  about  75  miles  in  length,  and 
as  much  in  breadth.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
Carthagena  and  St.  Martha,  on  the  E.  by  Venezuela, 
on  the  S.  by  Popayan,  and  on  the  W.  by  Darien.  It 
contains  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  iron;  horfes, 
mules,  good  paftures,  corn,  and  fruits.  It  belongs 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  Santa -Fe-de-Bagota  is  the  ca¬ 
pital  town. 

GRANADILLOES,  the  name  of  fome  iflands 
of  the  Caribbees,  in  America,  having  St  Vincent  to 
the  N.  and  Granada  to  the  S.  They  are  fo  incon- 
fiderable  that  they  are  quit.e  negle&ed  ;  but  were  ce¬ 
ded  to  Eugland  by  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1763. 

GRANADIER,  a  foldier  armed  with  a  fword,  a 
firelock,  a  bayonet,  and  a  pouch  full  of  hand-grana- 
does.  They  wear  high  caps,  are  generally  the  tailed 
and  briflteft  fellows,  and  are  always  the  firft  upon  all 
attacks. 

Every  battalion  of  foot  has  generally  a  company 
of  grenadiers  belonging  to  it  ;  or  elfe  four  or  five 
granadiers  belong  to  each  company  of  the  battalion, 
which,  on  occafion,  are  drawn  out,  and  form  a  com¬ 
pany  of  themfelves.  Thefe  always  take  the  right  of 
the  battalion. 

GRANADO  or  Grenade,  (in  the  art  of  war,  a 
hollow  bailor  (hell  of  iron  or  other  metal,  of  about  24- 
inches  diameter,  which  being  filled  with  fine  powder,  is 
fet  on  fire  by  means  of  a  fmall  fufe,  driven  into  the  fufe- 
hole,  made  of  well-feafoned  beech -wood,  and  thrown 
by  the  grenadiers  into  thofe  places  where  the  men 
(land  thick,  particularly  into  the  trenches  and  other 
lodgements  made  by  the  enemy.  As  foon  as  the 
composition  within  the  fufe  gets  to  the  powder  in  the 
grenado,  it  burfts  into  many  pieces,  greatly  to  the  da¬ 
mage  of  all  who  happen  to  be  in  its  way.  Granados 
were  invented  about  the  year  1594.  The  author  of 
the  Military  Di&iouary  has  the  following  remark  on  the 
nfe  of  granados.  “  Grenades  have  unaccountably 
funk  into  difufe  ;  but  I  am  perfuaded  there  is  no¬ 
thing  more  proper  than  to  have  grenades  to  throw  a- 
mong  the  enemy  who  have  jumped  into  the  ditch. 

During  the  fiege  of  Caflel  under  the  Count  de  La 
Lippe,  i'n  the  campaign  of  1762,  a  young  engineer 
undertook  to  carry  one  of  the  outworks  with  a  much 
fmaller  detachment  than  one  which  had  been  repulfed, 
and  fuceeded  with  eafe  from  the  ufeof  grenades;  which 
is  a  proof  that  they  fhould  not  be  negle&ed,  either  in 
the  attack  or  defence  of  pofts.” — The  word  Granado 
takes  its  rife  from  hence,  that  the  Ihell  is  filled  with' 
grains,  of  powder  as  a  pomegranate  is  with  kernels. 

GRANARY,  a  building  to  lay  or  (tore  corn  in, 
efpecially  that  defigned  to  be  kept  a  confiderable  time. 

Sir  Henry  Wotton  advifes  to  make  it  look  towards 
the  north,  becaufe  that  quarter  is  the  cooled  and  mod: 

temperate, 
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3randee  temperate.  Mr  Worlidge  obferves,  that  the  fceft  gra- 
_  !!  naries  are  built  of  brick,  with  quarters  of  timber 

grandeur.  wrO0ght  Jn  the  infide,  to  which  the  boards  may  be 
1  nailed,  with  which  the  infide  of  the  granary  mull  be 

lined  fo  clofe  to  the  bricks,  that  there  may  not  be 
any  room  left  for  vermin  to  fhelter  themfelves.  There 
may  be  many  dories  one  above  another,  which  fhould 
be  near  the  one  to  the  other  ;  becaufe  the  fhallowet 
the  corn  lies,  it  is  the  better,  and  more  eafily  turned. 

GRANDEE,  a  defignation  given  to  a  nobleman 
of  Spain  or  Portugal. 

The  grandees  are  allowed  to  be  covered  before  the 
king,  who  treats  them  like  princes,  ftyling  them  11- 
luftrious,  in  his  letters;  and  in  fpeaking  to  them,  or 
of  them,  they  are  ftyled  Eminences. 

GRANDEUR  and  Sublimity.  Thefc  terms 
j  have  a  double  fignification  :  they  commonly  fignify 
nftble  fig-  the  quality  or  circumftance  in  obje&s  by  which  the 
fication.  emotions  of  grandeur  and  fublimity  are  produced ; 
fometimes  the  emotions  themfelves. 

In  handling  the  prefent  fubjeift,  it  is  neceffary  that 
the  imprellion  made  on  the  mind  by  the  magnitude  of 
an  objeft,  abftrafting  from  its  other  qualities,  fhould 
be  afeertained.  And  becaufe  abflra&ion  is  a  mental 
operation  of  fome  difficulty,  the  fafeft  method  for 
judging  is,  to  choofea  plain  objeft  that  is  neither  beau¬ 
tiful  nor  deformed,  if  fuch  a  one  can  be  found.  The 
plained  that  occurs,  is  a  huge  mafs  of  rnbbilh,  the 
ruins  perhaps  of  fome  extenfive  building;  or  a  large 
heap  of  dones,  fuch  as  are  colle&ed  together  for  keep¬ 
ing  in  memory  a  battle  or  other  remarkable  event. 
Such  an  object,  which  in  miniature  would  be  perfect¬ 
ly  indifferent,  makes  an  imprellion  by  its  magnitude, 
and  appears  agreeable.  And  fuppofing  it  fo  large, 
as  to  fill  the  eye,  and  to  prevent  the  attention  from 
wandering  upon  other  obje&s,  the  imprellion  it  makes 
will  be  fo  much  the  deeper.  See  Attention. 

But  though  a  plain  objeft  of  that  kind  be  agree¬ 
able,  it  is  not  termed  grand :  it  is  not  entitled  to  that 
charadlcr,  nnlefs,  together  with  its  fize,  it  be  poffeffed 
of  other  qualities  that  contribute  to  beauty,  fuch  as  re¬ 
gularity,  proportion,  order,  or  colour :  and  according  to 
the  number  of  fuch  qualities  combined  with  magnitude, 
it  is  more  or  lefs  grand.  Thus  St  Peter’s  church  at 
Rome,  the  great  pyramid  of  Egypt,  the  Alps  towering 
bove  the  clouds,  a  great  arm  of  the  fea,  and  above  all 
a  clear  and  ferene  iky,  are  grand ;  becaufe,  befide  their 
fize,  they  are  beautiful  in  an  eminent  degree.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  overgrown  whale,  having  a  difagree- 
able  appearance,  is  not  grand.  A  large  building  a- 
greeable  by  its  regularity  and  proportions,  is  grand  ; 
and  yet  a  much  larger  building  deftitute  of  regularity, 

I  has  not  the  leaft  tindiure  of  grandeur.  A  fingle  re¬ 

giment  in  battle-array,  makes  a  grand  appearance  ; 
which  the  furrounding  crowd  doesnot,  though  perhaps 
ten  for  one  in  number.  And  a  regiment  where  the  men 
are  all  in  one  livery  and  the  horfes  of  one  colour,  make3 
a  grander  appearance,  and  confequently  ftrikes  more 
terror,  than  where  there  is  confufion  of  colour  and  drefs. 
,  a  Thus  greatnefs  or  magnitude  is  the  circumftance  that 
randenr  diftinguifhes  grandeur  from  beauty  :  agreeablenefs  is 
ftinguith-  the  genus,  of  which  beauty  and  grandeur  are  fpecies, 
4  from  The  emotion  of  grandeur,  duly  examined,  will  be 
eallty*  found  an  additional  proof  of  the  foregoing  do&rine. 

Th-t  this  emotion  ispleafant  in  a  high  degree,  requires 


no  other  evidence  but  once  to  have  feen  a  grand  ob-  Grandeur. 
je&:  and  if  an  emotion  of  grandeur  be  pleafant,  its  -  „ 

caufe  or  objedt,  as  obferved  above,  mud  infallibly  he  bu  iml  L* 
agreeable  in  proportion. 

The  qualities  of  grandeur  and  beauty  are  not  more 
diftinCl,  than  the  emotions  are  which  thefe  qualities 
produce  in  a  fpe&ator.  It  is  obferved  in  the  article 
Beauty,  that  all  the  various  emotions  of  beauty 
have  one  common  charadter,  that  of  fweetnefs  and 
gaiety.  The  emotion  of  grandeur  has  a  different  cha¬ 
racter:  a  large  objedt  that  is  agreeable,  occupies  the 
whole  attention,  and  fwells  the  heart  into  a  vivid  emo¬ 
tion,  which,  though  extremely  pleafant,  is  rather  feri- 
ous  than  gav.  And  this  affords  a  good  rcafon  for 
diftinguilhing  in  language  thefe  different  emotions. 

The  emotions  raiftd  by  colour,  by  regularity,  by  pro¬ 
portion,  and  by  order,  have  fuch  a  rclemblance  to  each 
other,  as  readily  to  come  under  one  general  term,  viz. 
the  emotion  of  beauty  j  but  the  emotion  of  grandeur  is 
fo  different  from  thefe  mentioned,  as  to  merit  a  pecu¬ 
liar  name.  3 

Though  regularity,  proportion,  order,  and  colour,  Eemandfs 
contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beauty,  yet  thefe  puiar;rtv  r#~ 
qualities  are  not  by  far  fo  effential  to  the  former  as  to  B 
the  latter.  To  make  out  that  propofition,  fome  pre¬ 
liminaries  are  requifite.  In  the  firft  place,  the  mind, 
not  being  totally  occupied  with  a  fmall  objedt,  can 
give  its  attention  at  the  fame  time  to  every  minute 
part ;  but  in  a  great  or  extenfive  objedt,  the  mind,  be¬ 
ing  totally  occupied  with  the  capital  and  ftriking  parts, 
has  110  attention  left  for  thofe  that  are  little  or  indif¬ 
ferent.  In  the  next  place,  two  fimilar  objedts  appear 
not  fimilar  when  viewed  at  different  diftances :  the 
fimilar  parts  of  a  very  large  objedt,  cannot  be  feen 
but  at  different  diftances;  aud  for  that  reafon,  its  re¬ 
gularity,  and  the  proportion  of  its  parts,  are  in  fome 
rneafure  loft  to  the  eye  ;  neither  are  the  irregularities 
of  a  very  large  objedt  fo  confpicuous  as  of  one  that  is 
fmall.  Hence  it  is,  that  a  large  objedl  is  not  fo  agree¬ 
able  by  its  regularity,  as  a  fmall  objedf;  nor  fo  difa- 
greeable  by  its  irregularities. 

Thefe  coufiderations  make  it  evident,  that  grandeur 
is  fatisfied  with  a  lefs  degvee  of  regularity,  and  of  the 
other  qualities  mentioned,  than  is  requifite  for  beau-  Qualities; 
ty;  which  may  be  illuftrated  by  the  following  experi-  contribu- 
ment.  Approaching  to  a  fmall  conical  hill,  we  take  t’,,g  to 
an  accurate  furvey  of  every  part,  and  are  fenfible  of  £rar:t,ulri 
the  flighted  deviation  from  regularity  and  proportion. 

Suppofing  the  hill  to  be  considerably  enlarged,  fo  as 
to  make  us  lefs  fenfible  of  its  regularity,  it  will  upon 
that  account  appear  lefs  beautiful.  It  will  not,  how¬ 
ever,  appear- lefs  agreeable,  becaufe  fome  flight  emo¬ 
tion  of  grandeur  comes  in  place  of  what  is  loft  in 
beauty.  And  at  laft,  when  the  hill  is  enlarged  to  a 
great  mountain,  the  fmall  degree  of  beauty  that  is 
left,  is  funk  in  its  grandeur.  Hence  it  is,  that  a 
towering  hill  is  delightful,  if  it  have  but  the  flighted 
refemblanee  of  a  cone;  and  a  chain  of  mountains  not 
lefs  fo,  though  deficient  in  the  accuracy  of  order  and 
proportion.  We  require  a  fmall  furface  to  be  fmooth; 
but  in  an  extenfive  plain,  confiderable  inequalities  are 
overlooked.  In  a  word,  regularity,  proportion,  ordery 
and  colour,  contribute  to  grandeur  as  well  as  to  beau¬ 
ty;  but  with  a  remarkable  difference,  that  in  palling; 
from  Email  to  great,  they  are  not  required  in  the  fame 
degree,. 
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Grandeur  degree  of  perfe&ion.  This  remark  ferves  to  explain 
a.!ld.  the  extreme  delight  we  have  in  viewing  the  face  of 

_ _ _  nature,  when  fufficiently  enriched  and  diverfified  with 

obje&s.  The  bulk  of  the  obje&s  in  a  natural  land- 
fcape  are  beautiful,  and  fome  of  them  grand:  a  flow¬ 
ing  river,  a  fpreading  oak,  a  round  hill,  an  extended 
plain,  are  delightful ;  and  even  a  rugged  rock,  or  bar¬ 
ren  heath,  though  in  themfelves  difagreeable,  contri¬ 
bute  by  contrail  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole;  Joining 
to  thefe  the  verdure  of  the  fields,  the  mixture  of  light 
and  ihade,  and  the  fublime  canopy  fpread  ovir 
all;  it  will  not  appear  wonderful,  that  fo  extenfive  a 
groupe  of  fplendid  objects  fhould  fwell  the  heart  to  its 
Utmoil  bounds,  and  raife  the  ftrongefl  emotion  of 
grandeur.  The  fpedlator  is  contcious  of  an  enthufi- 
afm  which  cannot  bear  confinement,  nor  the  ftri&nefs 
of  regularity  and  order:  he  loves  to  range  at  large; 
and  is  fo  enchanted  with  magnificent  obje&3,  as  to 
Overlook  flight  beauties  or  deformities. 

The  fame  obfervation  is  applicable  in  fome  meafure 
to  works  of  art.  In  a  fmall  building,  the  flighted  ir¬ 
regularity  is  difagreeable :  but  in  a  magnificent  pa¬ 
lace,  or  a  large  Gothic  church,  irregnlarities  are  lefs 
regarded.  In  an  epic  poem,  we  pardon  many  negli¬ 
gences  that  would  not  be  permitted  in  a  fonnet  or  epi¬ 
gram.  Notwithftanding  fuch  exceptions,  it  may  be 
juftly  laid  down  for  a  rule,  That  in  works  of  art,  order 
and  regularity  ought  to  be  governing  principles;  and 
hence  the  obfervation  of  Longinus,  “  In  works  of  art 
we  have  regard  to  exaft  proportion;  in  thofe  of  na- 
“  ture,  to  grandeur  and  magnificence.” 

The  fame  refk&ions  are  in  a  good  meafure  appli- 
5  cable  to  fublimity:  particularly,  that,  like  grandeur, 
U  imi  y'  it  is  a  fpecies  of  agreeablenefs ;  that  a  beautiful  objedl 
placed  high,  appearing  more  agreeable  than  formerly, 
produces  in  the  fpe&ator  a  new  emotion,  termed  the 
emotion  of  fublimity ;  and  that  the  perfection  of 
order,  regularity,  and  proportion,  is  lefs  required 
in  objeCls  placed  high,  or  at  a  diftance,  than  at 
hand. 

The  pleafant  emotion  raifed  by  large  objefts,  has 
rot  efcaped  the  poets ; 

- He  doth  beftride  the  narrow  world 

Like  a  ColofTus  ;  and  we  petty  men 

Walk  under  his  huge  legs.  Julius  Cxfar,  aft  1.  fc.  3. 

Cleopatra.  I  dreamt  there  was  an  emp’ror  Antony : 

Oh  fuch  another  deep,  that  I  might  fee 
But  fuch  another  man! 

His  face  was  as  the  heav’ns :  and  therein  (luck 
A  fun  and  moon,  which  kept  their  conrfe,  and  lighted 
The  little  O  o’th*  earth. 

His  legs  bedrid  the  ocean,  his  rear’d  arm 

Crefted  the  world.  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  aft  5.  fc.  3. 

- Majefty 

Dies  not  alone;  but,  like  a  gtilph,  doth  draw 
What’s  near  it  with  it.  It’s  a  malTy  wheel 
Fix’d  on  the  fummitof  the  higheft  mount; 

To  whofe  huge  fpokes  ten  thoufanil  Idler  things 
Are  mortis’d  and  adjoin’d ;  which  when  it  falls 
Each  fmall  annexment,  petty  confequence. 

Attends  the  hoift’rous  ruin.  Hamlet,  ail  3.  fc.  8. 

The  poets  have  alfo  made  good  ufe  of  the  emo¬ 
tion  produced  by  the  elevated  fituation  of  an  ob- 
je&  : 

Quod  fi  me  lyricis  vatibus  inferes, 

Sublimi  feriam  fidera  vCriice.  Horat.  Carm,  1. 1,  ode  1. 


Oh  thou  !  the  earthly  author  of  my  blood, 

Whofe  youthful  i'pirit,  in  me  regenerate. 

Doth  with  a  twofold  vigour  lift  me  up, 

To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 

Richard  II.  ail  1.  fc.  4. 

Northumberland,  thou  ladder  wherewithal 
The  mounting  ilolingbroke  afeends  my  throne. 

Richard  II.  ail  s ■  fi-  »• 

Anthony .  Why  was  I  rais’d  the  meteor  of  the  world, 

Hung  in  the  Ikies,  and  blazing  as  1  traveled. 

Till  all  my  fires  were  fpent ;  and  then  caff  downward 
To  be  trod  out  by  Cselar?  Dryden ,  All  for  Love,  ail  I. 

The  defeription  of  Paradife  in  the  fourth  book  of 
Paradife  Loji,  is  a  fine  illullration  of  the  imprdlion 
made  by  elevated  objects : 

So  on  he  fares,  and  to  the  border  conies 
Of  Eden,  where  delicious  Paradife, 

Now  nearer,  crowns  with  her  inclofure  green, 

As  with  a  rural  mound,  the  champain  head 
With  a  deep  wildernefs  ;  whofe  hairy  rules 
Of  thicket  overgrown,  grotefqne  and  wild, 

Accefs  deny’d ;  and  over  head  up  grew 
-  Infnperable  height  of  loftiefl  (hade, 

Cedar,  and  pire,  and  fir,  and  branching  palm, 

A  fylvan  feene;  and  as  the  ranks  afeend, 

Shade  above  (hade,  a  woody  theatre 
Of  ftatelteft  view.  Yet  higher  than  their  tops 
The  verd’rous  wall  of  Paradife  up  fprung ; 

Which  to  our  general  fire  gave  prolpctfl  large 
Into  his  nether  empire,  ncighb’ring  round. 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodlieft  trees,  loaden  with  fairelt  Iruit, 

BlofFoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue, 

Appear’d,  with  gay  enamell’d  colours  mix’d.  /.  131. 

Though  a  grand  objedl  is  agreeable,  we  rauft  not 
infer  that  a  little  objedl  is  difagreeable;  which  would 
be  unhappy  for  man,  confidering  that  he  is  furrounded 
with  fo  many  objedls  of  that  kind.  The  fame  holds 
with  refpeft  to  place :  a  body  placed  high  is  agree¬ 
able;  but  the  fame  body  placed  low,  is  not  by  that 
circumftance  rendered  difagreeable.  Littleneis  and 
lownefs  of  place  are  preciiely  fimilar  in  the  following 
particular,  that  they  neither  give  pleafure  nor  pain. 
And  in  this  may  vilibly  be  difeovered  peculiar  atten¬ 
tion  in  fitting  the  internal  conflitution  of  man  to  his 
external  circumftances.  Were  littlenef3  and  lownefs 
of  place  agreeable,  greatnels  and  elevation  could 
not  be  fo :  were  littlenefs  and  lownefs  of  place  dif¬ 
agreeable,  they  would  occafion  uninterrupted  un- 
eafinefs. 

The  difference  between  great  and  little  with  refpedl 
to  agreeablenefs,  is  remarkably  felt  in  a  ferits  when 
we  pafs  gradually  from  the  one  extreme  to  the  other. 
A  mental  progrefs  from  the  capital  to  the  kingdom, 
from  that  to  Europe— to  the  whole  earth — to  the 
planetary  fyftem — to  the  univerfe,  is  extremely  plea¬ 
fant:  the  heart  fwells,  and  the  mind  is  dilated  at  every 
ftep.  The  returning  in  an  oppolite  direction  is  not 
pofitively  painful,  though  our  pleafure  leffens  at  every 
ftep,  till  it  vanilh  into  indifference  :  fuch  a  progrefs 
may  fometimes  produce  pleafure  of  a  different  fort, 
which  arifes  from  taking  a  narrower  and  narrower  in- 
fpe&ion.  The  fame'  obfervation  holds  in  a  progrefs 
upward  and  downward.  Afcent  is  pleafant  becaufe  it 
elevates  us;  but  defeent  is  never  painful :  it  is  for  the 
mofl  part  pleafant  from  a  different  caufe,  that  it  is  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  order  of  nature.  The  fall  of  a  Hone 

from 
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from  any  height,  is  extremely  agreeable  by  its  acce¬ 
lerated  motion.  We  feel  it  pleafant  to  defcend  from  a 
mountain,  becaufe  the  defcent  is  natural  and  eafy. 
Neither  is  looking- downward  painful;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  to  look  down  upon  objects,  makes  part  of  the 
pleafure  of  elevation  :  looking  down  becomes  then 
only  painful  when  the  objeft  isfo  far  below  as  to  create 
dizzinefs ;  and  even  when  that  is  the  cafe,  we  feel  a 
fort  of  pleafure  mixed  with  the  pain:  witnefs  Shake- 
fpear’s  defcription  of  Dover  cliffs: 

- - - - How  fearful 

■And  dizzy  ’tis,  to  cart  one’s  eye  fo  low  I 

The  crows  aud  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air. 

Show  fcarce  fo  grofs  as  beetles.  Half-way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  famphire  ;  dreadful  trade! 

Methinks  he  fcems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 

The  fiihermen  that  walk  upon  the  beach, 

Appear  like  mice;  and  yon  tall  anchoring  bark 
Dimimfh’d  to  her  cock  ;  her  cock,  a  huoy 
Almofl  too  fmall  for  fight.  The  murmuring  furge. 

That  on  th’  unnumbcr'd  idle  pebbles  chafes, 

Cannot  be  heard  fo  high.  I’ll  look  no  more, 

.Left  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  fight 

Topple  down  headlong.  Kir. jj  Lear,  aB  4.  fc.  6. 

A  remark  is  made  above,  that  the  emotions  of 
grandeur  and  fublimity  are  nearly  allied.  And  hence 
it  is,  that  the  one  term  is  frequently  put  for  the  other : 
an  increafing  feriesof  numbers,  for  example,  producing 
an  emotion  fimilar  to  that  of  mounting  upward,  is 
commonly  termed  an  afeending  feries :  a  feries  of  num¬ 
bers  gradually  decreafmg,  producing  an  emotion  fimi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  going  downward,  is  commonly  termed 
a  defending  feries:  we  talk  familiarly  of  going  up  to 
the  capital,  and  of  going  down  to  the  country:  from 
a  Idler  kingdom  we  talk  of  going  up  to  a  greater; 
whence  the  anabafts  in  the  Greek  language,  when  one 
travels  from  Greece  to  Perfia.  We  difeover  the  fame 
way  of  fpeaking  in  the  language  even  of  Japan;  and 
its  univerfality  proves  it  the  offspring  of  a  natural 
feeling. 

The  foregoing  obfervation  leads  us  to  confider 
grandeur  and  fublimity  in  a  figurative  fenfe,  and  as 
applicable  to  the  fine  arts.  Hitherto  thefe  terms 
have  been  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe,  as  applicable  to 
objects  of  fight  only:  and  it  was  of  importance  to  be¬ 
llow  fome  pains  upon  that  article;  becaufe,  generally 
fpeaking*  the  figurative  feufe  of  a  word  is  derived  from 
its  prpper  fenfe,  which  holds  remarkably  at  prefent. 
Beauty,  in  its  original  fignification,  is  confined  to  ob- 
objedU  of  fight ;  but  as  many  other  obje&3,  intel¬ 
lectual  as  well  as  moral,  raife  emotions  refembling 
that  of  beauty,  the  refcmblance  of  the  effeCts  prompts 
us  to  extend  the  term  beauty  to  thefe  obje&s.  This 
equally  accounts  for  the  terms  grandeur  and  fublimity 
taken  in  a  figurative  fenfe.  Every  emotion,  from 
whatever  caufe  proceeding,  that  refembles  an  emotion 
of  grandeur  or  elevation,  is  called  by  the  fame  name: 
thus  generality  is  faid  to  be  an  elevated  emotion,  as 
well  as  great  courage;  and  that  firmnefs  of  foul  which 
is  fuperior  to  misfortunes,  obtains  the  peculiar  name 
of  magnanimity.  On  the  other  hand,  every  emotion 
that  contrads  the  mind,  aud  fixeth  it  upon  things 
trivial  or  of  no  importance,  is  termed  low,  by  its  re- 
femblance  to  an  emotion  produced  by  a  little  or  low 
objed  of  fight :  thus  an  appetite  for  trifling  amufe- 
ments,  is  called  a  low  tajle.  The  fame  terms  are  ap- 
Vot.  V. 


plied  to  charaders  and  adions :  we  talk  familiarly  of  Gramhur 
an  elevated  genius,  of  a  great  man,  and  equally  fo  of  a?‘l. 
littlenefs  of  mind  :  fome  adions  are  great  and  elevated,  Suhl!mil7- 
and  others  are  little  and  groveling.  Sentiments,  and 
even  expreflions,  are  charaderifed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner:  an  expreffion  or  fentiment  that  raifes  the  mind,  7 
is  denominated  great  or  elevated ;  and  hence  the  Tlle  /ub" 
SUBLIME  in  poetry.  In  fuch  figurative  terms,  we  ^eil'pa 
lofe  the  dillindion  between  great  and  elevated  in  their 
proper  fenfe  ;  for  the  refemblance  is  not  fo  entire,  as 
to  preferve  thefe  terms  dillind  in  their  figurative  ap¬ 
plication.  We  carry  this  figure  Hill  farther.  Eleva¬ 
tion,  in  its  proper  fenfe,  imports  fuperiority  of  place ; 
and  lownefs,  inferiority  of  place :  and  hence  a  man 
of  fuperior  talents,  of  fuperior  rank  ;  of  inferior 
parts,  of  inferior  talle,  and  fuch  like.  The  venera¬ 
tion  we  have  for  our  anceftors,  and  for  the  ancients  in 
general,  being  fimilar  to  the  emotion  produced  by  an 
elevated  objed  of  fight,  jollifies  the  figurative  expref¬ 
fion,  oj  the  ancients  being  raifed  above  11s,  or  pof- 
fefliug  a  fuperior  place.  The  notes  of  the  gamut, 
proceeding  regularly  from  the  blunter  or  groffer 
founds,  to  the  more  acute  and  piercing,  produce 
in  the  hearer  a  feeling  fomewhat  fimilar  to  what 
is  produced  by  mounting  upward ;  and  this  gives 
occafion  to  the  figurative  expreflions,  a  high  note,  a 
low  note. 

Such  is  the  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real 
and  figurative  grandeur,  that  among  the  nations  on  8 
on  the  eaft  coafl  of  Afric,  who  are  direded  purely  by 
nature,  the  officers  of  (late  are,  with  refped  to  rank,  gfandeuv 
diflinguifhed  by  the  length  of  the  batoon  each  car-  intimately 
ries  in  his  had;  and  in  Japan,  princes  and  great  lords  connected, 
fhew  their  rank  by  the  length  and  fize  of  their  fedan- 
poles.  Again,  it  is  a  rule  in  painting,  that  figures  of 
a  fmall  fize  are  proper  for  grotefque  pieces ;  but  that 
an  hillorical  fubjed,  grand  and  important,  requires 
figures  as  great  as  the  life.  The  refemblance  of  thefe 
feelings  is  in  reality  fo  ftrong,  that  elevation  in  a  figu¬ 
rative  fenfe  is  obferved  to  have  the  fame  effed,  even 
externally,  with  real  elevation  : 

K.  Henry.  This  day  is  call’d  the  fcaft  of  Ciifpian. 

He  that  outives  lhis  day,  and  comes  fafe  home, 

Will  ftand  a-tiptoe  when  this  day  is  nam’d, 

And  roufe  him  at  the  name  of  Crifpian. 

Henry  V.  aB  a,,  fc.  8. 

The  refemblance  in  feeling  between  real  and  figu¬ 
rative  grandeur,  is  humoroufly  illufirated  by  Addi- 
fon  in  critlcifing  upon  Englifh  tragedy  *  :  “  The  or-  *  SpeBaUr^ 
“  dinary  method  of  making  an  hero,  is  to  clap  a  N°4»« 

“  huge  plume  of  feathers  upon  his  head,  which  rifes 
“  fo  high,  that  there  is  often  a  greater  length  from 
“  his  chin  to  the  top  of  his  head,  than  to  the  foie  of 
“  his  foot.  One  would  believe,  that  we  thought  a 
“  great  man  and  a  tall  man  the  fame  thing.  As  thefe 
“  fuperfluous  ornaments  upon  the  head,  make  a 
“  great  man  ;  a  princefs  generally  receives  her  gran- 
“  deur,  from  thofe  additional  incumbrances  that  fall 
**  into  her  tail :  I  mean  the  broad  fweeping  train, 

“  that  follows  her  in  all  her  motions  ;  and  finds  con- 
“  ftant  employment  for  a  boy,  who  Hands  behind  her 
“  to  open  and  fpread  it  to  advantage.”  The  Scy¬ 
thians,  impreffed  with  the  fame  of  Alexander,  were 
aftoniflted  when  they  found  him  a  little  man. 

A  gradual  progrefs  from  fmall  to  great,  is  not  left 
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firandeaur  remarkable  in  figurative  than  in  real  grandeur  or 
elevation.  Every  one  mult  have  obferved  the  de- 
lightful  effedl  of  a  number  of  thoughts  or  fentiments, 
artfully  difpofed  like  an  afeending  feries,  and  making 
impreflions  deeper  and  deeper:  fuch  difpofition  of 
members  in  a  period,  is  termed  a  climax. 

Within  certain  limits  grandeur  and  fublimity  pro¬ 
duce  their  ftrongeft  effedls,  which  leffen  by  excels  as 
well  as  by  defeft.  This  is  remarkable  in  grandeur 
and  fublimity  taken  in  their  proper  fenfe  :  the  grand- 
eft  emotion  that  can  be  raifed  by  a  vifible  objedl  is 
where  the  objedl  can  be  taken  in  at  one  view  ;  if  fo 
immenfe  as  hot  to  be  comprehended  but  in  parts,  it 
tends  rather  to  diftradl  than  fatisfy  the  mind*:  in 
like  manner,  the  ftrongeft  emotion  produced  by  ele¬ 
vation,  is  where  the  objedl  is  feen  diftindlly ;  a 
greater  elevation  leffens  in  appearance  the  objedl,  till 
it  vanilh  out  of  fight  with  its  pleafant  emotions.  The 
9  fame  is  equally  remarkable  in  figurative  grandeur  and 
Figurative  elevation  ;  which  (hall  be  handled  together,  becaiife, 
grandeur.  as  obferved  above,  they  are  fcarce  diftinguifhable. 

Sentiments  may  be  fo  ftrained,  as  to  become  obfcure, 
or  to  exceed  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  :  againft 
fuch  licence  of  imagination,  every  good  writer  will 
be  upon  his  guard.  And  therefore  it  is  of  greater 
importance  to  obferve,  that  even  the  true  fublime 
may  be  carried  beyond  that  pitch  which  produces  the 
higheft  entertainment.  We  are  undoubtedly  fufcep- 
tible  of  a  greater  elevation  than  can  be  infpired  by 
human  adlions,  the  moft  heroic  and  magnanimous  ; 
witnefs  what  we  feel  from  Milton’s  defcription  of 
fupcrior  beings  :  yet  every  man  mull  be  fenfible  of  a 
mote  conftant  and  fweet  elevation,  when  the  hiftory 
of  his  own  fpecies  is  the  fubjedl ;  he  enjoys  an  eleva¬ 
tion  equal  to  that  of  the  greateft  hero,  of  an  Alex¬ 
ander,  or  a  Ctefar,  of  a  Brutus,  or  an  Epaminondas  : 
he  accompanies  thefe  heroes  in  their  fublimeft  fenti¬ 
ments  and  moft  hazardous  exploits,  with  a  magnani¬ 
mity  equal  to  theirs  5  and  finds  it  no  ftretch,  to 
preferve  the  fame  tone  of  mind  for  hours  together, 
without  finking.  The  cafe  is  not  the  fame  in  defcri- 
bing  the  adlions  or  qualities  of  fuperior  beings  :  the 
reader’s  imagination  cannot  keep  pace  with  that  of 
the  poet ;  the  mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a 
ftrained  elevation,  falls  as  from  a  height ;  and  the 
fall  is  immoderate  like  the  elevation:  where  that 
effedl  is  not  felt,  it  mull  be  prevented  by  fome  ob- 
furity  in  the  conception,  which  frequently  attends 
the  defcriptions  of  unknown  objedls.  Hence  the  St 
Francifes,  St  Dominies,  and  other  tutelary  faints 
among  the  Roman  Catholics.  A  mind  unable  to 
raife  itfelf  to  the  Supreme  Being  felf-exiftent  and 
eternal,  or  to  fupport  itfelf  in  a  ftrained  elevation,  finds 
itfelf  more  at  eafe  in  ufing  the  interceffion  of  fome 
faint  whofe  piety  and  penances  while  on  earth  are  fup- 
pofed  to  have  made  him  a  favourite  in  heaven. 

A  ftrained  elevation  is  attended  with  another  in¬ 
convenience,  that  the  author  is  apt  to  fall  fuddenly 
as  well  as  the  reader ;  becaufe  it  is  not  a  little 
difficult,  to  defeend,  fweetly  and  eafily,  from  fuch 
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elevation,  to  the  ordinary  tone  of  the  fubjedl.  The 
following  paflage  is  a  good  illuftration  of  that  obfer- 
vation  : 

Saepc  etiam  immenfum  coelo  v*nit  agmen  aquarum, 

Et  feedam  glomerant  tempeftatem  imbribus  atris 
Coiileftae  ex  alto  nnbes.  Ruit  ardutis  sther. 


Grandeu  J 

Sublimilyl 

- - J- 


a  ingeiitia  fata  laeta  boumqiie  laboves 
Diluit.  Iiiplentur  fofls,  et  cava  flumitu  crefcunt 
Cum  fonitu,  fervetque  fretis  fpirautiblis  aequor. 

Ipfe  Pater,  media  nimborum  in  node,  corufca 
Fulmina  molitur  dextra.  Quo  maxuma  motu 
Terra  (remit :  fugere  fer*  !  et  mortalia  cord.i 
Per  gentes  bumibs  ilravit  pavor.  Ille  flagranti 
Aut  Atho,  aut  Rhodopen,  ant  alta  Ceraunia  tclo 
Dejicit  :  ingeminant  aujlriy  et  denftjjimus  imber. 

Virg.  Georg.  1.  1 


In  the  defcription  of  a  ftorm,  to  figure  Jupiter 
throwing  down  huge  mountains  with  his  thunder¬ 
bolts,  is  hyperbolically  fublime,  if  we  may  ufe  the 
expreffion  :  the  tone  of  mind  produced  by  that  ini3ge, 
is  fo  diftant  from  the  tone  produced  by  a  thick 
ftiower  of  rain,  that  the  fudden  tranfition  muft  be  un- 
pleafant. 

Objedls  of  fight  that  are  not  remarkably  great  nor 
high,  fcarce  raife  any  emotion  of  grandeur  or  of  fiib- 
limity:  and  the  fame  holds  in  other  objedls ;  for  we 
often  find  the  mind  roufed  and  animated,  without 
being  carried  to  that  height.  This  difference  may 
be  difeerned  in  many  forts  of  mufic,  as  well  as  in 
fome  mufical  inftruments:  a  kettle-drum  roufes,  and 
a  hautboy  is  animating ;  but  neither  of  them  infpires 
an  emotion  of  fublimity :  revenge  animates  the  mind 
in  a  confiderable  degree  ;  but  it  never  produceth  an 
emotion  that  can  be  termed  grand  or  fublime ;  and 
perhaps  no  difagreeable  paflion  ever  h3S  that  effedl. 

No  defire  is  more  univerfal  than  to  be  exalted  and 
honoured ;  and  upon  that  account,  chiefly,  are  we 
ambitious  of  power,  riches,  titles,  fame,  which  would 
fuddenly  lofe  their  relifh  did  they  not  raife  us  above 
others,  and  command  fubmifiion  and  deference  :  and 
it  may  be  thought,  that  our  attachment  to  things 
grand  and  lofty,  proceeds  from  their  connedlion  with 
our  favourite  paflion.  This  connedlion  has  undoubted¬ 
ly  an  effedl ;  but  that  the  preference  given  to  things 
grand  and  lofty  muft  have  a  deeper  root  in  human 
nature,  will  appear  from  confidering,  that  many  be- 
ftow  their  time  upon  low  and  trifling  amufements, 
without  having  the  leaft  tindlure  of  this  favourite 
paflion  :  yet  thefe  very  perfons  talk  the  fame  language 
with  the  reft  of  mankind;  and  prefer  the  morei 
elevated  pleafures  :  they  acknowledge  a  more  refined 
tafte,  and  are  afhamed  of  their  own  as  low  and  gro¬ 
veling.  This  fentiment,  conftant  and  univerfal,  muft 
be  the  work  of  nature  ;  and  it  plainly  indicates  an 
original  attachment  in  human  nature  to  every  objedl 
that  elevates  the  mind  :  fome  men  may  have  a  greater 
relifh  for  an  objedl  not  of  the  higheft  rank  ;  but  they* 
are  confciou3  of  the  preference  given  by  mankind  in 
general  to  things  grand  and  fublime  ;  and  they  are 
fenfible,  that  their  peculiar  tafte  ought  to  yield  to  the 
general  tafte. 

What  is  faid  above  fuggefts  a  capital  rule  for 


reaching 

*  It  is  juftly  obferved  by  Addifon,  that  perhaps  a  man  would  have  been  more  aftonifhed  with  the  majeftic  air 
that  appeared  in  one  of  Lyfippus’s  fiatues  of  Alexander,  though  no  bigger  than  the  life,  than  he  might  have  been 
with  Mount  Athos,  had  it  been  cut  into  the  figure  of  the  hero,  according  to  the  propofal  of  Phidias,  with  a  river  in. 
eue'hand  and  a  city  in  the  other.  Speftator,  N°4ij» 
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Grandeur  reaching  the  fublime  in  fuch  works  of  art  as  are  fuf- 
and  ceptible  of  it  ;  and  that  is,  to  prefent  thofe  parts  or 
Sublimity.  c;rclimftances  only  which  make  the  greateft  figure, 
5  10.  keeping  out  of  view  every  thing  low  or  trivial;  for 

Grandenr  the  mind,  elevated  by  an  important  objeft,  cannot, 
without  reludtance,  be  forced  down  to  beftow  any 
fhare  of  its  attention  upon  trifles.  Such  judicious 
feledlion  of  capital  circumftances,  is  by  an  eminent 

*  ^eft"lor’  critic  ftyled  grandeur  of  manner  *.  In  none  of  the  fine 

4IJ*  arts  is  there  fo  great  fcope  for  that  rule  as  in  poetry ; 
which,  by  that  means,  enjoys  a  remarkable  power 
of  bellowing  upon  objetft*  and  events  an  air  of  gran¬ 
deur:  when  we  are  fpe&ators,  every  minute  objetft 
prefents  itfelf  in  its  order  ;  but  in  defcribing  at  fecond 
hand,  thefe  are  laid  afide,  and  the  capital  objefts  are 
brought  clofe  together.  A  judicious  tafte  in  thus 
feledling  the  moft  interefting  incidents,  to  give  them 
an  united  force,  accounts  for  a  fadl  that  may  appear 
furpriflng ;  which  is,  that  we  are  more  moved  by  fpirit- 
ed  narrative  at  fecond  hand,  than  by  being  fpeftators 

*  rh  t  r  event  'tfelf,  in  all  its  circumftances. 

•  a '  Longinus  *  exemplifies  the  foregoing  rule  by  a 
comparifon  of  two  paflages. 

Ye  pow’rs,  what  madnefs !  how  on  (hips  fo  frail 
(Tremendous  thought!)  can  thonghilefs  mortals  fail? 

For  ftormy  feas  they  quit  the  pleafing  plain. 

Plant  woods  in  waves,  and  dwell  amidfl  the  main. 

Far  o’er  the  deep  (atracklefs  path)  they  go, 

And  wander  oceans  in  purfuit  of  wo. 

No  eafe  their  hearts,  no  reft  their  eyes  can  find. 

On  heaven  their  looks,,  and  on  the  waves  their  mind. 

Stink  are  their  fpirits,  while  their  arms  they  rear. 

And  gods  are  wearied  with  their  fruitlefs  prayer. 

AltlSTJEUS. 

Burft  as  a  wave  that  from  the  cloud  impends, 

And  fwell’d  with  tempefts  on  the  (hip  defeends. 

White  are  the  decks  with  foam  ;  the  winds  aloud 
Howl  o’er  the  marts,  and  ling  through  every  fhroud. 

Pale,  trembling,  tir’d,  the  tailors  freeze  with  fears. 

And  inllant  death  on  every  wave  appears.  Homer. 

In  the  latter  paflage,  the  moft  ftrlking  circumftances 
are  fele£ted  to  fill  the  mind  with  terror  and  aftonilh- 
ment.  The  former  is  a  collection  of  minute  and  low 
circumftances,  which  fcatter  the  thought  and  make 
no  impreflion  :  it  is  at  the  fame  time  full  of  verbal  an- 
tithefes  and  low  conceit,  extremely  improper  in  a  feene 
of  diftrtfs. 

The  following  defeription  of  a  battle  is  remarkably 
fublime,  by  collecting  together,  in  the  feweft  words, 
thofe  circumftances  which  make  the  greateft  figure. 

“  Like  autumn’s  dark  ftorms  pouring  from  two  echo- 
«  ;ng  hills,  toward  each  other  approached  the  heroes; 
“  as  two  dark  ftreams  from  high  rocks  meet  and  roar 
“  on  the  plain,  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  meet 
“  Lochlin  and  Inisfail.  Chief  mixes  his  ftrokes  with 
“  chief,  and  man  with  man  :  fteel  founds  on  fteel,  and 
“  helmets  are  cleft  on  high  :  blood  burfts  and  fmokes 
“  around  :  firings  murmur  on  the  polilh’d  yew  :  darts 
“  ru(h  along  the  Iky  :  fpears  fall  like  fparks  of  flame 
“  that  gild  the  ftormy  face  of  night. 

“  As  the  noife  of  the  troubled  ocean  when  roll  the 
“  waves  on  high,  as  the  lad  peal  of  thundering  hea- 
“  ven,  fuch  is  the  noife  of  battle.  Though  Cormac’s 
“  hundred  bards  were  there,  feeble  were  the  voice  of 
“  a  hundred  bards  to  fend  the  deaths  to  future  times  ; 


“  for  many  were  the  deaths  of  the  heroes,  and  wide  Grr.nl 
“  poured  the  blood  of  the  valiant.”  .  Fingal.  ^ 

The  following  paflage  in  the  4th  book  of  the  Iliad  _ _ 

is  a  defeription  of  a  battle,  wonderfully  ardent. 

“  When  how  gathered  on  either  fide,  the  hods  plun- 
“  ged  together  in  fight ;  (hield  is  hardily  laid  to  (hield ; 

“  fpear3  crafh  on  the  brazen  corflets  ;  body  buckler 
“  with  buckler  meets;  loud  tumult  rages  over  all; 

“  groans  are  mixed  with  boafts  of  men  5  theflain  and 
“  flayer  join  in  noife  ;  the  earth  is  floating  round  with 
“  blood.  As  when  two  rufliing  ftreams  from  two 
“  mountains  come  roaring  down,  and  throw  together 
“  their  rapid  waters  below,  they  roar  along  the  gul- 
“  phy  vale.  The  ftartlcd  fliepherd  hears  the  found, 

“  as  he  ftalks  o’er  the  diftant  hills  ;  fo,  as  they  mixed 
“  in  fight,  from  both  armies  clamour  with  loud  ter- 
“  ror  arofe.”  But  fuch  general  deferiptions  are  not 
frequent  in  Homer.  Even  his  fingle-combats  are  rare. 

The  fifth  book  is  the  longed  account  of  a  battle  that 
is  in  the  Iliad ;  and  yet  contains  nothing  but  a  long 
catalogue  of  chiefs  killing  chiefs,  not  in  Angle  combat 
neither,  but  at  a  diftance  with  an  arrow  or  a  javelin  ; 
and  thefe  chiefs  named  for  the  firft  time  and  the  laft. 

The  fame  feene  is  continued  through  a  great  part  of 
the  fixth  book.  There  is  at  the  fame  time  a  minute 
defeription  of  every  wound,  which  for  accuracy  may 
do  honour  to  an  anatomift,  but  in  an  epic  poem  it 
tirefome  and  fatiguing.  There  is  no  relief  from  hor¬ 
rid  languor  but  the  beautiful  Greek  language  and  me¬ 
lody  of  Homer’s  verfification. 

In  the  twenty-firft  book  of  the  Odyffey,  there  is  a 
paflage  which  deviates  widely  from  the  rule  above  laid 
down  :  it  concerns  that  part  of  the  hiftory  of  Penelope 
and  her  fuitors,  in  which  (he  is  made  to  declare  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  him  who  fhould  prove  the  moft  dextrous  in 
(hooting  with  the  bow  of  Ulyffes  ; 

Now  gently  winding  up  the  fair  afeent, 

By  many  an  ea'fy  ftep,  the  matron  went : 

Then  o’er  the  pavement  glides  with  grace  divine, 

(With  poli fli’d  oak  the  level  pavements  (bine) ; 

The  folding  gates  a  dazzling  light  difplay’d, 

With  pomp  of  various  architrave  o’erlay’d. 

The  bolt,  obedient  to  the  filken  ftring, 

Forfakes  the  ftaple  as  (he  pulls  the  ring  ; 

The  wards  refpondent  to  the  key  turn’d  round ; 

The  bars  fall  back  ;  the  flying  valves  refound. 

Loud  as  a  bull  makes  hill  and  valley  ring ; 

So  roar’d  the  lock  when  it  releas’d  thefpring. 

She  moves  majeftic  through  the  wealthy  room, 

Where  treafur’d  garments  caft  a  rich  perfume ; 

There  from  the  column  where  aloft  it  hung, 

Reach’d,  in  its  fplendid  cafe,  the  bow  unftrung. 

Virgil  fometimes  errs  againft  this  rule  :  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paflages  minute  circumftances  are  brought  into 
full  view;  and  what  is  ftill  worfe,  they  are  deferibed 
with  all  the  pomp  of  poetical  ditflion,  JEneid,  L.  x. 
t.  214,  to  219.  L.  6;  /.  176,  to  182.  L.  6.  /.  212, 
to  231. :  and  the  laft,  which  deferibes  a  funeral,  is  the 
lefsexcu fable,  as  the  man  whofe  funeral  it  is  makes  no 
figure  in  the  poem. 

The  fpeech  of  Clytemneftra,  descending  from  her 
chariot  in  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  *,  is  (luffed  with  *  ^  3 
a  number  of  common  and  trivial  circumftances. 

But  of  all  writers,  Lucan  in  this  article  is  the  moft 
injudicious:  the  fea-fight  between  the  Romans  and 
Mafiilians  f,  is  deferibed  fo  much  in  detail,  without  J  1  ’ 
19  K  2  exhibiting 


General 
terms  ought 
to  be  avoid¬ 
ed  where 
fublimity  is 
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exhibiting  any  grand  or  total  view,  that  the  reader  is  Such  a  fentiment  from  a  man  expiring  of  his  wounds, 
fatigued  with  endlefs  circumftances,  without  ever  feel-  is  truly  heroic  ;.  and  muft  elevate  the  mind  to  the  great- 
ing  any  degree  of  elevation  ;  and  yet  there  are  fome  eft  height  that  can  he  done. by  a  fingle  exprefiion:  it 
fine  incidents,  thofe,  for  example,  of  the  two  brothers,  will  not  fuffer  in  a  comparifon  with  the  famous  fenti- 
and  of  the  old  man  and  his  fon,  which,  taken  fepa-  ment  ®«’/7  monrut  of  Corneille  :  the  latter  is  a  fenti- 
rately,  would  affed  us  greatly.  But  Lucan,  onceen-  ment  of  indignation  merely,  the  former  of  firm  and 
gaged  in  a  defeription,  knows  no  end.  See  other  paf-  cheerful  courage. 

fages  of  the  fame  kind,  L.  4  /.  292,  to  337.  L.  4.  To  cite  in  oppofition  many  a  fublime  pafiage,  en- 
/.  750,  to  765.  The  epifodeof  the  forcerefs'Eridho,  riched  with  the  fineft  images,  and  drefled  in  the  moft 
end  of  book  6th,  is  intolerably  minute  and  prolix.  nervous  expreflions,  would  fcarce  be  fair.  We  fhall 

This  rule  is  alfo  applicable  to  other  fine  ar.ts.  In  produce  but  one  iuftance,  from  Shakefpear,  which 
painting  it  is  eftablifhed,  that  the  principal  figure  fets  a  few  objeds  before  the  eye,  without  much  pomp 
mult  be  put  in  the  ftrongeft  light ;  that  the  beauty  of  of  language  :  it  operates  its  effed  by  reprefenting  thefe 
attitude  confifts  in  placing  the  nobler  parts  moft  in  objeds  in  a  climax,  raifing  the  mind  higher  and  high- 
view,  and  in  fupprefiing  the  fmaller  parts  as  much  as  er  till  it  feel  the  emotion  of  grandeur  in  perfection  : 
pofiible  ;  that  the  folds  of  the  drapery  muft  be  fewand  The  cloud.capt  low.IS>  lht  gorgeous  paIacss> 

large  ;  that  forclhortenings  are  bad,  becaufe  they  make  The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  jtfclf, 

the  parts  appear  little  ;  and  that  the  mufcles  ought  to  Yea  all  which  ii  inherit,  (hall  diflblve,  &c. 

be  kept  as  entire  as  pofiible,  without  being  divided  ,  .  ,  ,  , 

•  .  r  n  r  n.-  r-  .  r  v  er  1  The  cloud-capt  to’w  rs  produce  an  elevating  emotion, 

into  (mall  lections.  Every  one  at  prelent  iublcribes  1  ,  ,  ,  x  •  ,  . 

to  that  rule  as  applied  to  gardening,  in  oppofition  to  ^■ghtenedby  the  gorgeous  palaces ;  and  tl,e  mind  is 
parterres  fplit  into  a  thoufand  finafl  parts  in  the  ftiff-  .Carr,ed  11,11  h)ghei:  and  higher  by  the  images  that  fol- 
r,.  1  • .  r  c  «t.i  n  •  «  low.  Succellive  images,  making  thus  Itronger  and 

elt  regularity  ot  figure.  1  lie  molt  eminent  an. hiteds  „  . 

have  governed  tliemfelves  by  the  fame  rule  in  all  their  ft.ro^er  ,mPreJons>  elevate  more  than  any  fi>" 

workf  gle  ,mage  can  do* 

a  *  1  ,  ,  .  n  iirn*  *  ,  •  As,  on  the  one  hand,  no  means  diredly  applied 

Another  rule  chiefly  regards  the  fubhrae,  though  it  ,  .  „  ,  -r  .  .  .  ,  1  1  r, 

,,  7  r  b  ■  have  more  influence  to  raiie  the  mind  than  grandeur 

is  applicable  to  every  lort  or  literary  performance  in-  r  ,  ,  P o. 

,  1*1  r  r  .  1  .e  .  •  • 1  e  and  fubhmity ;  lo,  on  the  other,  no  means  indirectly 

tended  for  amuiement 5  and  that  is,  to  avoid  as  much  ,  1  ■  a  .  r  1  11  r  •  CJ 

rrei  in  o  1  .  app bed  have  more  influence  to  link  and  uepreis  it  :  tor 

as  pofiible  abftrad  and  general  terms.  Such  terms,  . a  „  f  .  .  .  ,n  .  f 

fimilar  to  mathematical  ffgns,  are  contrived  to  exprefs  3  .ftate  artful  nnrodud.on  of  an 

vur  thoughts  in  a  concife  manner  ;  but  images,  which  humblmg  objed,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion 
, •*?.  c  .  .  .r  ,  .  6  f  to  the  elevation.  Of  this  oblervation  Shakefpear  gives 

are  the  life  ot  poetry,  cannot  be  railed  in  any  pertec-  ,  .c  ,  ,  ■  ,  1 

lion  but  by  introducing  particular  objeds.  General  a  beaut,ful  eX3mPle’  in  the  PalR*ge  lalt  T'°“d  : 


mity  em¬ 
ployed  in- 
direflly 
to  fink  lhe 
mind. 


terms  that  comprehend  a  number  of  individuals,  muft 
be  excepted  from  that  rule  :  our  kindred,  our  clan,  our 
country,  and  words  of  the  like  import,  though  they 
fcarce  raife  any  image,  have,  however,  a  wonderful 
power  over  our  pafiious  :  the  great  nefs  of  the  complex 
objed  overbalances  the  obfeurity  of  the  image. 

Grandeur,  being  an  extreme  vivid  emotion,  is  not 
readily  produced  in  perfedion  but  by  reiterated  im- 
prelfions.  The  effed  of  a  fingle  impreflion  can  be 
but  momentary ;  and  if  one  feel  fuddenly  fomewhat 
like  a  f welling  or  exaltation  of  mind,  the  emotion  va- 
uilhetli  as  foon  as  felt.  Single  thoughts  or  fentiments 
are  often  cited  as  examples  of  the  fublime  ;  but  their 
effed  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  a  grand  fubjed  difplay’d 
in  its  capital  parts.  We  (hall  give  a  few  examples,  that 


The  cloiut-capt  tow’rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces. 

The  folemn  lemplcs,  ihe  great  globe  ilfelf. 

Yea  all  which  it  inherit,  fhall  diflolve, 

And  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion 

Leave  not  a  rack  behind -  Tempejl,  aft  4.  jc.  4. 

The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former  part  of  this 
beautiful  pafiage,  makes  the  fall  great  in  proportion, 
when  the  moft  humbling  of  all  images  is  introduced, 
that  of  an  utter  diflblution  of  the  earth  and  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  The  mind,  when  warmed,  is  more  fufeep- 
tible  of  imprefiions  than  in  a  cool  date  ;  and  a  depref- 
fing  or  melancholy  objed  liftened  to,  makes  the  ftrong¬ 
eft  impreflion  when  it  reaches  the  mind  in  its  liighcfl 
ftate  of  elevation  or  cheerfulnefs. 

But  a  humbling  image  is  not  always  neceffary  to 


Kcroiot, 
Lb.  j. 


the  reader  may  judge  foidiimfelf.  In  the  famous  ac-  Pr°d,3C?  that  effed  :  a  remark  is  made  above,  that  m 
lion  of  Thermopylae,  where  Leonidas  the  Spartan  defcnbing  fupenor  beings,  the  reader's  imag.nation, 
king,  with  his  chofen  band,  fighting  for  their  country,  unab,e  fuPP°rt  .ltfelf  ,n  a  ftraiu«d  elevation,  falls 
were  cut  off  to  the  laft  man,  a  faying  is  reported  of  often  33  from  3  heigbt>  and  finnks  even  below[  it3  °rd.!- 
Dieneces,  one  of  the  band,  which,  expreffing  cheer-  n?ry  torne-  ,The  following  inftance  comes  luckily  in 
ful  and  undifturbed  bravery,  is  well  entitled  to  the  firft  v,ew  »  /or  3  better  cannot  be  given  :  “  God  fa  id,  Let 
place  in  examples  of  that  kind:  talking  of  the  num-  tbere  b^  bgbb  and  tber?  ')fas  bgbt.”  Longinus 
ber  of  their  enemies,  it  wasobferved,  that  the  arrows  T?ot,es  tb)S  Paflage  {r°™  ^0fe3  as  a  ftming  example 
fliot  by  fuch  a  multitude  would  intercept  the  light  of  of  tbe  fl,blime  *  and  l*  13  fca,;ce  poffible,  m  fewer 
the  fun ;  ‘‘  So  mimh  the  better,  fays  he,  for  we  (hall  words>  to  convey  fo  ,clear  an  ,ltllage  the  Infinite 


then  fight  in  the  fliade.* 

Somerfit.  Ah}  Warwick,  Warwick,  wert  thou  as  wc  are, 

We  might  recover  all  our  lofs  again. 

The  Queen  from  France  halh  brought  a  puifiant  power. 

Lv’n  now  we  heard  lhe  news.  Ah  f  couidft  ihou  fly! 

War-uihl.  Why,  lhtn  I  would  not  fly. 

Third  part,  Henry  VI.  aft  s.  fc.  3. 


power  of  the  Deity :  but  then  it  belongs  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  fubjed  to  remark,  that  the  emotion  of  fublimity 
raifed  by  this  image  is  but  momentary  ;  and  that  the 
mind,  unable  to  fupport  itfelf  in  an  elevation  fo  much 
above  nature, immediately  finks  down  into  humility  and 
veneration  for  a  Being  fo  far  exalted  above  groveling 
mortals. 


>  Grandeur 
and 

L||  Sublimity. 


’3 

ill!  Falfe  tub- 
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mortals.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  a  difpnte  about 
that  paffage  between  two  French  critics,  the  one  po- 
fitively  affirming  it  to  be  fublime,  the  other  as  pofi- 
tively  denying.  What  has  been  remarked,  (hows,  that 
both  of  them  have  reached  the  truth,  but  neither  of 
them  the  whole  truth  :  the  primary  effedt  of  the  paf- 
fage  is  undoubtedly  an  emotion  of  grandeur;  which 
fo  far  juftifies  Boileau  :  but  then  every  one  mud  be 
fenfible,  that  the  emotion  is  merely  a  flafh,  which,  va- 
nifhiqg  inftantaneoufly,  gives  way  to  humility  and  ve¬ 
neration.  That  indirect  effedf  of  fublimity  juftifies 
Huet,  on  the  other  hand,  who  being  a  man  of  true 
piety,  and  probably  not  much  carried  by  imagina¬ 
tion,  felt  the  humbling  paffions  more  fenfibly  than 
his  antagonifl  did.  And  laying  afide  difference  of 
character,  Huet’s  opinion  may  perhaps  be  defended  as 
the  more  folid ;  becaufe  in  fuch  images,  the  depreffing 
emotions  are  the  more  fenfibly  felt,  and  have  the  long¬ 
er  endurance. 

The  draining  an  elevated  fubjedL  beyond  due  bounds, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary  conception,  is 
not  a  vice  fo  frequent  as  to  require  the  corre6tion  of 
criticifm.  But  falfe  fublime  is  a  rock  that  writers  of 
more  fire  than  judgement  commonly  fplit  on  ;  and 
therefore  a  collection  of  examples  may  be  of  ufe  as  a 
beacon  to  future  adventurers.  One  fpecies  of  falfe 
fublime,  known  by  the  name  of  bovilaft ,  is  common 
among  writers  of  a  mean  genius  :  it  is  a  ferious  endea¬ 
vour,  by  drained  defcription,  to  raife  a  low  or  fami¬ 
liar  fubjeft  above  its  rank  ;  which,  inftead  of  being 
fublime,  fails  not  to  be  ridiculous.  The  mind,  iudeed, 
is  extremely  prone,  in  fome  animating  paffions,  to  mag¬ 
nify  its  objects  beyond  natural  bounds  :  but  fuch  hy- 
erbolical  defcription  has  its  limits;  and  when  carried 
eyond  the  impulfe  of  the  propensity,  it  degenerates 
into  burlefque.  Take  the  following  examples : 

Scjanus.  ■■  Great  and  high 

The  world  knows  only  two,  dial's  Rome  and  I. 

My  roof  receives  me  not  :  'tis  air  I  iread, 

And  at  each  (lep  I  feel  my  advanc’d  head 

Knock  out  a  ftar  in  heav’11.  Sejarius,  Ben  Jobnfon,  aB  j. 

A  writer  who  has  no  natural  elevation  of  mind,  devi¬ 
ates  readily  into  bombaft  :  he  drains  above  his  natu¬ 
ral  powers ;  and  the  violent  effort  carries  him  beyond 
the  bounds  of  propriety. 

Guilford.  Give  way,  and  let  theguSiing  torrent  come; 
Behold  die  lears  we  bring  to  fwellthe  deluge, 

Till  ihe  flood  rife  upon  the  guiliy  world 
And  make  the  tuin  common. 

Lady  Jane  Gray,  aB  4.  rear  the  end. 

Another  fpecies  of  falfe  fublime,  is  Hill  more  faul¬ 
ty  than  bombaft  :  and  that  is,  to  force  elevation  by 
introducing  imaginary  beings  without  preferving  any 
propriety  in  their  aftions  j  as  if  it  were  lawful  to  af- 
cribe  every  extravagance  and  iuconfidence  to  beings  of 
the  poet’s  creation.  No  writers  are  more  licentious  in 
that  article  than  Johnfon  and  Dryden  : 

Meihinks  I  fee  Death  and  the  Furies  waiting 
What  we  will  do,  and  all  the  heaven  at  leifure 
For  the  great  fpeflaclc.  Draw  then  your  fwords: 

And  if  our  dertiny  envy  our  virtue 
The  honour  of  the  day,  yet  lei  »;s  care 
To  fell  ourielves  at  fuch  a  price,  as  may 
Gndo  the  world  10  buy  us,  and  make  Fate, 

While  (he  tempts  ours,  jo  fear  her  own  eflate. 

Catiline,  aB  5, 


- The  furies  flood  on  hills 

Circling  the  place,  and  rremblcd  to  fee  men 
Do  more  than  they  :  whiift  Piety  left  the  field, 

Griev'd  for  that  fide,  that  in  lo  bad  a  caufe 
They  knew  not  what  a  crime  their  valour  was. 

The  Sun  flood  (till,  and  wa6,  behind  the  cloud 

The  battle  made,  feen  (wealing  10  drive  up 

His  frighted  horie,  whom  flill  the  noife  drove  backward. 

Hid,  aB  j. 

Ofmyn.  While  we  indulge  our  common  happinefs. 

He  is  Jorgot  by  whom  we  all  poflefs. 

The  brave  Almanzor,  to  whnfe  arms  we  owe 
All  that  we  did,  and  all  that  we  (hall  do  ; 

Who  like  a  temped  that  outrides  the  wind, 

Made  a  juft  battle  ere  the  bodies  join’d- 

Abdalla.  His  viftoiics  w  e  iearee  could  keep  in  view, 

Or  p.>li(h  ’em  fo  faft  as  he  rough  drew. 

Abdemelecb.  Fate  after  him  below  with  pain  did  move, 
And  Victory  could  (carve  keep  pace  above. 

Death  did  at  length  fo  many  (lain  forget. 

And  ioft  the  tale  .  and  took ’em  by  the  great. 

Conquefi  of  Granada,  all  1.  at  beginning. 

An  actor  on  the  Sage  may  be  guilty  of  bombaft  as 
well  as  an  author  in  his  clofet  :  a  certain  manner  of 
adtir.g,  which  is  grand  when  fupported  by  dignity  in 
the  fentiment  and  force  in  the  expreffion,  is  ridiculous 
where  the  fentiment  is  mean  and  the  expreffion  flat. 

GRANGE,  a  houfe  or  farm,  not  only  furniflied 
with  neceffary  places  for  all  manner  of  husbandry,  as 
ftabks  for  horfes,  flails  for  cattle,  &c.  but  where  there 
are  granaries  and  barns  for  corn,  hay-lofts,  &c.  And 
by  the  grant  of  a  grange,  fuch  places  will  pafs,  with¬ 
out  being  particularly  mentioned. — —The  word  is  for¬ 
med  of  the  Latin  granta  or  gratium,  grain,  corn,  &c. 
Hence  alfo  granger,  or  grangicr,  a  grange-keeper  or 
farmer. 

GRANICUS,  a  fmaller  river  near  the  Hellefpont 
in  Leffer  Afia,  remarkable  for  the  firft  vi&ory  gained 
by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  armies  of  Darius. — 
Authors  difagree  very  much  about  the  number  of  the 
Perfians,  though  all  agree  that  they  were  vaftly  more 
numerous  than  the  Greeks.  Juftin  and  Orofius  tell  us, 
that  the  Perfian  army  confided  of  600,000  foot  and 
20,000  horfe ;  Arrian  makes  the  foot  amount  to 
200,000 ;  but  Diodorus  tells  11s,  that  they  were  not 
more  than  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe.  The 
Macedonian  army  did  not  exceed  30,000  foot  and  5000 
horfe.  The  Perfian  cavalry  lined  the  banks  of  the 
Granicus,  in  order  to  oppofe  Alexander  wherever  he 
fhould  attempt  a  paffage;  and  the  foot  were  polled  be¬ 
hind  the  cavalry  on  an  eafy  afeent.  Parmenio  would 
have  had  Alexander  to  allow  his  troops  fome  time  to 
refrefh  themfelves;  but  he  replied,  that,  after  having 
croffed  the  Hellefpont,  it  would  be  a  difgrace  to  him 
and  his  troops  to  be  flopped  by  a  rivulet.  Accor¬ 
dingly  a  proper  place  for  croffing  the  river  was  no 
fooner  found,  than  he  commanded  a  ftrong  detach¬ 
ment  of  horfe  to  enter,  he  himfelf  following  with  the 
right  wing  which  he  commanded  in  perfon  ;  the  trum¬ 
pets  in  the  mean  time  founding,  and  loud  fhouts  of  joy 
being  heard  through  the  whole  army.  The  Perfians  let 
fly  luch  fhowers  of  arrows  againft  thedetachment  ofMa- 
cedonian  horfe,  as  caufed  fome  confufion  ;  feveral  of 
their  horfes  being  killed  or  wounded.  As  they  drew 
near  the  bank  a  mod  bloody  engagement  enfued  ;  the 
Macedonians  attempting  to  land,  and  the  Perfians 
pufhing  them  back  into  the  river.  Alexander,  who 
ebfemd  the  confufion  they  were  in,  took  the  com- 
masd 


Grandeur 

Granicus. 
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mand  of  them  himfelf;  and  landing  in  fpite  of  all  op- 
pofition,  obliged  the  Perfian  cavalry,  after  an  obllinate 
refiftance,  to  give  ground.  However,  Spithrobates, 
governor  of  Ionia,  and  fon-in-law  to  Darius,  Hill  main¬ 
tained  his  ground,  and  did  all  that  lay  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  back  to  the  charge.  Alexander  ad¬ 
vanced  full  gallop  to  engage  him  ;  neither  did  he  de¬ 
cline  the  combat,  and  both  were  flightly  wounded  at 
the  firft  encounter.  Spithrobates  having  thrown  his 
javelin  without  effect,  advanced  fword  in  hand  to  meet 
his  antagonift,  who  ran  him  through  with  his  pike 
as  he  raifed  his  arm  to  difcharge  a  blow  with  his  fcy- 
xnitar.  But  Rofaces,  brother  to  Spithrobates,  at  the 
fame  time  gave  Alexander  fuch  a  furious  blow  pn 
the  head  with  his  battle-ax,  that  he  beat  off  his  plume, 
and  flightly  wounded  him  through  the  helmet.  As 
lie  was.  ready  to  repeat  the  blow,  Clitus  with  one 
ftroke  of  his  fcymitarcut  off  Rofaces’s  head,  and  thus 
in  all  probability  faved  the  life  of  his  fovereign.  The 
Macedonians  then,  animated  by  the  example  of  their 
king,  attacked  the  Perfians  with  new  vigour,  who 
foon  after  betook  themfelves  to  flight.  Alexander 
did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  immediately  charged  the  e- 
uemy’s  foot  with  all  his  forces,  who  had  now  paffed  the 
river.  The  Perfians,  dilheartened  at  the  defeat  of  their 
cavalry,  made  no  great  refiftance.  The  Greek  merci- 
naries  retired  in  good  order  to  a  neighbouring  hill, 
whence  they  fen t  deputies  to  Alexander  defiring  leave 
to  march  off  unmoltfted.  But  he,  inftead  of  coming 
to  a  parley  with  them,  rufhed  furioufly  into  the 
middle  of  this  final!  body  ;  where  his  horfe  was  killed 
under  him,  and  he  himfelf  in  great  danger  of  being 
cut  in  pieces.  The  Greeks  defended  themfelves  with 
incredible  valour  for  a  long  time,  but  were  at  laft  al- 
moft  entirely  cut  off. — In  this  battle  the  .Perfians  are 
faid  to  have  loft  20,000  foot  and  2,500  horfe,  and 
the  Macedonians  only  55  foot  and  60  horfe. 

GRANITE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  diftinft  genus 
of  ftones,  compofed  of  feparate  and  very  large  con¬ 
cretions  rudely  compared  together ;  of  great  hard- 
refs,  giving  fire  with  fteel,  not  fermenting  with  a- 
cids,  and  flowly  and  imperfe&ly  calculable  in  a  great 
fire. 

Of  this  genus  there  are  three  fpecies  :  1.  The  hard 
white  granite  with  Black  fpots,  commonly  called  moor- 
flone.  This  is  a  very  valuable  kind,  confiding  of  a 
beautiful  congeries  of  very  varioufly  conftru&ed  and 
differently  coloured  particles,  not  diffufed  among  or 
running  into  one  another,  but  each  pure  and  diftinft, 
though  firmly  adhering  to  whichever  of  the  others  it 
comes  in  contadl  with,  and  forming  a  very  firm  mafs. 
It  is  much  ufed  in  London  for  the  fteps  of  public 
buildings,  and  on  other  occafions  where  great  ftrength 
and  hardnefs  are  required.  2.  The  hard  red  granite 
variegated  with  black  and  white,  and  common  in  E- 
gypt  and  Arabia.  3.  The  pale  whitilh  granite,  varie¬ 
gated  with  black  and  yellow.  This  is  fometimes 
found  in  ftrata,  but  more  frequently  in  loofe  nodules, 
and  is  ufed  for  paving  the  ftreets. 

Some  of  thefe  kinds  of  ftones  are  found  in  almoft 
every  country,  and  in  many  places  they  are  found  of 
immenfe  biguefs.  The  largefl  mafs  of  this  kind  in 
the  known  world,  lying  as  an  unconnected  ftone,  is 
found  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  Africa,  and 
«f  which  we  have  the  following  defeription  in  the  Phi- 


lop.  Tranfaft.  vol.  68.  p.  102,  given  by  Mr  An- 
derfon  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Pringle.  “  The  ftone 
is  fo  remarkable,  that  it  is  called  by  the  people  here 
the  Tower  of  Babel,  and  by  fome  the  Pearl  Dia¬ 
mond.  It  either  takes  the  laft  name  from  a  place 
near  which  it  is  fituated,  or  it  gives  name  to  the  traft 
of  cultivated  land  called  the  Pearl.  It  lies  upon  the 
top  of  a  ridge  of  low  hills,  beyond  a  large  plain,  at 
the  diftance  of  about  thirty  miles  from  the  Cape  Town; 
beyond  which,  at  a  little  diftance,  is  a  range  of  hills 
of  a  much  greater  height.  It  is  of  an  oblong  fhape, 
and  lies  north  and  fouth.  The  fouth  end  is  higheft  ; 
the  eaft  and  weft  Tides  are  fteep  and  high  ;  but  the 
top  is  rounded,  and  Hopes  away  gradually  to  the  north 
end,  fo  that  you  can  afeend  it  by  that  way,  and  en¬ 
joy  a  moft  extenfive  profpect  of  the  whole;  country. 
I  could  not  precifely  determine  its  circumference,  but 
it  took  us  above  half  an  hour  to  walk  round  it ;  and 
by  making  every  allowance  for  the  rugged  way,  and 
Hopping  a  little,  I  think  the  moft  moderate  computa¬ 
tion  mull  make  it  exceed  half  a  mile.  The  fame  dif- 
ficulty  occurred  with  refpeCI  to  knowing  its  height : 
but  I  think,  that,  at  the  fouth-end,  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  half  its  length;  or,  were  I  to  compare  it  to  an 
objetft  you  are  acquainted  with,  I  fhould  fay  it  equal¬ 
led  the  dome  of  St  Paul’s  Church. 

“  I  am  uncertain  whether  it  onght  to  be  confidered  as 
the  top  of  the  hill,  or  a  detached  ftone,  becaufe  there 
is  no  pofitive  proof  of  either,  unlefs  we  were  to  dig 
about  its  bafe ;  but  it  would  certainly  emprefs  every 
beholder,  at  firft  fight,  with  the  idea  of  its  being  one 
ftone,  not  only  from  its  figure,  but  becaufe  it  is  real¬ 
ly  one  folid  uniform  mafs  from  top  to  bottom,  with¬ 
out  any  interruption  ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  chara&er  of  the  high  hills  of  this  country,  they 
being  commonly  divided,  or  compofed  of  different  ftra¬ 
ta,  at  leaft  if  we  may  judge  from  the  rows  of  plants 
or  flirubs  which  grow  on  the  fidesof  the  fteepeft,  and, 
as  I  fuppofe,  are  produced  from  the  fmall  quantity  of 
earth  interpofed  between  them.  It  has  indeed  a  few 
fiffures*  or  rather  impreffions,  which  do  not  reach 
deeper  than  four  or  five  feet ;  and  near  its  north  end 
a  ftratum  of  a  more  compaft  ftone  runs  acrofs,  which 
is  not  above  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  thick,  with  its 
furface  divided  into  little  fquares,  or  oblongs,  difpo- 
fed  obliquely.  This  ftratum  is  perpendicular;  but 
whether  it  cuts  the  other  to  its  bafe,  or  is  fuperficial, 
I  cannot  determine.  Its  furface  is  alfo  fo  fmooth, 
that  it  does  not  appear  to  have  formerly  been  joined  to, 
or  feparated  from,  any  other  part  by  violence,  as  is 
the  cafe  with  many  other  large  fragments;  but  enjoys 
the  exaA  fituation  where  it  was  originally  placed,  and 
has  undergone  little  change  from  being  expofedfor  fo 
many  fuccefiive  ages  to  the  calcining  power  of  a  very 
hot  climate.” — A  part  of  this  ftone  being  examined 
by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  he  determined  it  to  be  a 
granite,  and  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  tops  of  fome 
of  the  Alps  ;  and  fuppofes  both  of  them  to  have  been 
elevated  by  volcanic  explofions. 

GRANIVOROUS,  an  appellation  given  to  ani¬ 
mals  which  feed  on  corn  or  feeds.  Thefe  are  princi¬ 
pally  of  the  bird  kind. 

GRANT,  in  law,  a  conveyance  in  writing  of  fuch 
things  3s  cannot  pafs  or  be  conveyed  by  word  only  ; 
fuch  are  rents,  reverfions,  ferviees,  &c. 


Granite, 

Grant. 


GRANT 


Grant. 
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GRANT  (Francis),  Lord  Cullen,  an  eminent  law¬ 
yer  and  judge  in  Scotland,  was  defcended  from  a 
younger  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Grants  of  Grant 
in  that  kingdom,  and  was  born  about  the  year  1660. 
When  he  commenced  advocate  he  made  a  diftinguiffi- 
ed  figure  at  the  revolution,  by  oppofing  the  opinion 
of  the  old  lawyers,  who  warmly  argued  on  the  inabi¬ 
lity  of  the  convention  of  eftates  to  make  any  difpo- 
fition  of  the  crown.  The  abilities  he  fhewed  in 
favour  of  the  revolution  recommended  him  to  an  ex- 
tenfive  praXice;  in  which  he  acquired  fo  much  honour, 
that  when  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  was 
inagitation,  queen  Anne  unexpectedly,  and  withoutap- 
piication,  created  him  a  haronet,  with  a  view  of  fe- 
curing  his  intereft  in  that  meafure  ;  and  upon  the  fame 
principle,  ihe  foon  after  created  him  a  judge,  or  one 
of  the  lords  of  feflion.  From  this  time,  according 
to  the  cuftom  of  Scotland,  he  was  ftyled,  from  the 
name  of  his  eftate,  Lord  Cullen  ;  and  the  fame  good, 
qualities  that  recommended  him  to  this  honourable 
office,  were  very  confpicuous  in  the  difcharge  of  it; 
which  he  continued  for  20  yearsVith  the  liigheft  re¬ 
putation,  when  a  period  was  put  to  his  life  by  an  ill- 
nefs  which  lafted  but  three  days.  He  expired  with¬ 
out  any  agony  on  March  16th  1726. 

His  character  is  drawn  to  great  advantage  in  the 
Biograpliia  Britanoica  ;  where  it  is  obferved,  among 
other  remarks  to  his  honour,  “  That  as  an  advocate  he 
was  indefatigable  in  the  management  of  bufinefs;  but 
at  the  fame  time  that  he  fpared  no  pains,  he  would 
ufe  no  craft.  He  had  fo  high  an  idea  of  the  dignity 
of  his  profeflion,  that  he  held  it  equally  criminal  to 
negleX  any  honeft  means  of  coming  at  juftice,  or  to 
make  ufe  of  any  arts  to  elude  it. 

“  In  refpeX  to  fortune,  though  he  was  model!  and 
frugal,  and  had  a  large  praXice,  yet  he  was  far  from 
being  avaritious.  His  private  charities  were  very  con- 
fiderable,  and  grew  in  the  fame  proportion  with  his 
profits.  He  was,  befides,  very  fcrupulous  in  many 
points;  he  would  not  fuffer  ajuft  caufe  to  be  loft  through 
a  client’s  want  of  money.  He  was  fuch  an  eaemy  to 
opprefiion,  that  he  never  denied  his  afliftance  to  fuch 
as  laboured  under  it  ;  and  with  refpeX  to  the  clergy 
of  all  profeflions  (in  Scotland)  his  confidence  obliged 
him  to  ferve  them  without  a  fee.  He  faw  their  wrongs 
required  afliftance,  and  he  knew  their  circumftances 
would  not  admit  of  expence.  His  additions,  therefore, 
to  his  paternal  eftate  were  much  inferior  to  what  might 
have  been  expeXed,  and  a  large  acceflion  of  charac¬ 
ter  was  the  principal  produce  of  that  aXivity  and  di¬ 
ligence  by  which  he  was  diftinguilhed  at  the  bar. 

“  When  his  merit  had  raifed  him  to  the  bench,  he 
thought  himfelf  accountable  to  God  and  man  for  his 
conduct  in  that  high  office;  and  that  deep  fenfe  of 
his  duty,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  kept  him  ftriXly  to 
it,  encouraged  and  fupported  him  in  the  performance. 
The  pleadings  in  Scotland  are  carried  on  chiefly  in 
writing,  which  renders  them  fometimesvery  prolix,  fo  as 
to  take  up  much  of  a  judge’s  time,  and  to  exercife  alike 
his  parts  (and  his  patience  in  going  through  and 
making  himfelf  matter  of  them.  In  this  the  diligence 
and  dexterity  of  lord  Cullen  were  equally  confpicuous: 
he  went  through  every  thing  that  came  into  his  hands 
very  carefully,  and  fitted  it  thoroughly  ;  fo  that  the 
lawyers  at  the  bar  never  found  themfelves  too  ftrong 


for  the  bench,  but  on  the  contrary  were  often  told  Grant. 

many  things  by  his  lordftiip,  which  had  either  efca-  - 

ped  their  notice,  or  which  the  intereft  of  their  client 
had  engaged  them  to  conceal.  As  his  attention  to 
the  pleadings  guided  him  to  the  real  merits  of  the  caufe; 
fo  when  he  was  once  matter  of  tliefe,  his  fecond  care 
was  to  difpatch  it.  He  knew,  that,  in  judicature,  the 
next  fault  to  denying,  was  delaying  juftice  ;  by  which 
families  are  always  injured,  and  too  often  ruined. 
Whenever,  therefore,  he  had  provided  againft  being 
miftaken,  he  was  defirous  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  (hort  decifion  ;  and  as  he  was  very  folieitous  about 
the  former,  fo  the  parties  themfelves  helped  him  not 
a  little  as  to  the  latter.  Whenever  he  fat  as  lord  or¬ 
dinary  ;  'the  paper  of  caui?s  was  remarkably  full,  foe 
his  reputation  being  equally  eftabliflied  for  knowledge 
and  integrity,  there  were  none,  who  had  a  good  opi¬ 
nion  of  their  own  pretenfions,  but  were  defirous  of 
bringing  them  before  him,  and  not  many  who  did  not 
fit  down  fatisfied  with  his  decifion.  This  prevailed 
more  efpecially  after  it  was  found  that  few  of  his 
fentences  were  reverfed  ;  and  when  they  were,  it  was 
commonly  owing  to  himfelf  :  for  if,  upon  mature  re¬ 
flexion,  or  upon  new  reafons  offered  at  the  re -hearing, 
he  faw  any  juft  ground  for  altering  his  judgment,  he 
made  no  fcruple  of  declaring  it ;  being  perfuaded,  that 
it  was  more  manly,  as  well  as  more  juft,  to  follow 
truth,  than  to  fupport  opinion}:  and  his  conduX  in  this 
refpeX  had  a  right  effeX ;  for  inftead  of  leffening,  it 
raifed  his  reputation. 

“  He  would  not,  however,  with  all  this  great  flock 
of  knowledge,  experience,  and  probity,  truft  himfelf 
in  matters  of  blood,  or  venture  to  decide  in  criminal 
cafes  on  the  lives  of  his  fellow-creatures  ;  which  was 
the  reafon,  that,  though  often  folicited,  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  of  a  feat  in  the  judi¬ 
ciary  court. 

“  He  was  fo  true  a  lover  of  learning,  and  was  fo 
much  addiXed  to  his  ftudies,  that,  notwithftanding  the 
multiplicity  of  his  bufinefs  while  at  the  bar,  and  his 
great  attention  to  his  charge  when  a  judge,  he  never- 
thelefs  found  time  to  write' various  treatifes,  on  very 
different  and  important  fubjeXs  :  Some  political,  which 
were  remarkably  well-timed,  and  highly  ferviceable 
to  the  government :  others  of  a  moft  extenfive  nature, 
fuch  as  his  effays  on  law,  religion,  and  education, 
which  were  dedicated  to  his  prefent  majefty  when 
prince  of  Wales  ;  by  whofe  command,  his  then  fecre- 
tary,  Mr.  Samuel  Molyneaux,  wrote  him  a  letter  of 
thanks,  in  which  were  many  gracious  expreffions,  as 
well  in  relation  to  the  piece,  as  to  its  author.  He 
compofed,  befides  thefe,  many  difcourfes  on  literary 
fubjeXs,  for  the  exercife  of  his  own  thoughts,  and 
for  the  better  difcovery  of  truth;  which  went  no  far¬ 
ther  than  his  own  clofet,  and  from  a  principle  of  mo- 
defty  were  not  communicated  even  to  his  moft  inti¬ 
mate  friends. 

“  In  his  lordfhip’s  private  charaXer  he  was  a3  ami¬ 
able  as  he  was  refpeXable  in  his  public.  There  were 
certain  circumftances  that  determined  him  to  part  with 
an  eftate  that  was  left  him  by  his  father;  and  it  being 
forefeen  that  he  would  employ  the  produce  of  it,  and 
the  money  he  had  acquired  by  his  profeflion,  in  a  new 
purchafie,  there  were  many  decayed  families  who  folicited 
him  to  take  their  lands  upon  his  own  terms,  relying 
entirely 
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Grant,  entirely  on  that  equity,  which  they  conceived  to  be 

Granville.  the  ru]e  Qf  l,|s  ions.  It  appeared  that  their  opi- 
nion  of  him  was  perfeftly  well  grounded.  For  being 
at  length  prevailed  upon  to  lay  out  his  money  on  the 
eftate  of  an  unfortunate  family,  who  had  a  debt  upon 
it  of  more  than  it  was  worth ;  he  firft  put  their  affairs 
into  order,  and  by  clafiing  the  different  demands,  and 
compromifing  a  variety  of  claims,  fecured  fome  thou- 
fand  pounds  to  the  heirs,  without  prejudice  to  any, 
and  of  which  they  had  never  been  poffeffed  but  from 
his  interpolation  and  vigilance  in  their  behalf:  So  far 
was  he  either  from  making  any  advantage  to  himfelf 
of  their  necefiities,  or  of  his  own  (kill  in  his  profeffion; 
a  circnmftance  juftly  mentioned  to  his  honour,  and 
which  is  an  equal  proof  of  his  candor,  generality,  atid 
compaffion.  He  was  charitable  without  oftentation, 
difinterefted  in  his  friendlhips,  and  beneficent  to  all 
who  had  any  thing  to  do  with  him.  He  was  not 
only  ftriftly  juft;  but  fo  free  from  any  fpecies  of  ava¬ 
rice,  that  his  lady,  who  was  a  woman  of  great  pru¬ 
dence  and  diferetion,  finding  him  more  intent  on  the 
bufinefs  committed  o  him  by  others,  than  on  his  own, 
took  upon  herfelf  the  care  of  placing  out  his  money  ; 
and  to  prevent  his  poftponing,  as  he  was  apt  to  do, 
fuch  kind  of  affairs,  when  fecurities' offered,  (he  caufed 
the  circumftances  of  them  to  be  ftated  in  the  form  of 
cafes,  and  fo  procured  his  opinion  upon  his  own  con¬ 
cerns,  as  if  they  had  been  thofe  of  a  client.  Tliefe 
little  circumftances  are  mentioned  as  more  expreflive 
of  his  temper,  than  aftions  of  another  kind  could  be ; 
becaufe,  in  matters  of  importance,  men  either  aft  from 
habit,  or  from  motives  that  the  world  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  ;  but,  in  things  of  a  trivial  nature,  are  lefs  upon 
their  guard,  Ihew  their  true  difpofition,  and  (land  con- 
feffed  for  what  they  are.” 

GRANVILLE  (George),  lord  Lanfdowne,  w'as 
(Jefcended  from  a  very  ancient  family,  derived  from 
Rollo  the  firft  duke  of  Normandy.  At  eleven  years 
of  age  he  was  fent  to  Trinity  College  in  Cambridge, 
where  he  remained  five  years:  but  at  the  age  of  13 
was  admitted  to  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts;  ha¬ 
ving,  before  he  was  12,  fpoken  a  copy  of  verfes  of 
his  own  compolition  to  the  duchefs  of  York  at  bis 
college,  when  (he  paid  a  vilit  to  the  Unverfity  of 
Cambridge.  In  1696,  his  comedy  called  the  She-gal~ 
lants  was  afted  at  the  theatre-royal  in  Lincolns-inn- 
fields,  as  his  tragedy  called  Hertic  Love  was  in  the 
year  1698.  In  1702  he  tranllated  into  Englilh  the 
fecond  Olynthian  of  Denwjlhenes.  He  was  member  for 
the  county  of  Cornwall  in  the  parliament  which  met  in 
1710;  was  afterwards  fecretary  of  war,  comptroller 
of  the  honfehold,  then  treafurer,  and  fworn  one  of  the 
privy-council.  The  year  following,  he  was  created 
baron  Lanfdowne.  On  the  accellion  of  king  George  I. 
in  17x4,  he  was  removed  from  his  treafurer’s  place; 
and  the  next  year  entered  his  prated  againft  the  bills 
for  attainting  lord  Bolingbroke  and  the  duke  of 
Ormond.  He  entered  deeply  into  the  fcheme  for 
raifing  an  infurreftion  in  the  weft  of  England;  and 
being  feized  as  a  fufpefted  perfon,  was  committed  to 
♦he  tower,  where  he  continued  two  years.  In  1719, 
he  made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  of  Lords,  againft  the 
bill  to  prevent  occafional  conformity.  In  1722,  he 
withdrew  to  France,  and  continued  abroad  almoft  ten 
years.  At  his  return  in  1732,  he  publilhed  a  fine 


edition  of  his  works  in  2  vols  quarto.  He  died  in  Granville 
1  735,  leaving  no  male  iffu  e.  II 

Granvilie.  a  fea-porttown  of  France,  in  Lower  Graj^ome 

Normandy,  partly  feated  on  a  rock  and  partly  on  a - i — J 

plain.  It  gives  a  title  to  an  Englilh  earl.  W.  Long. 

1.  32.  N.  Lat.  48.  58. 

GRANULATED,  fomething  that  has  undergone 
granulation.  See  the  next  article. 

GRANULATION,  inchemiftry,  an  operation  by 
which  metallic  fubftances  are  reduced  into  fmall  grains, 
or  roundilh  particles  ;  the  ufe  of  which  is,  to  facilitate 
their  combination  with  other  fubftances.  — This  opera¬ 
tion  is  very  Ample  ;  it  confifts  only  in  pouring  a 
melted  metal  flovvly  into  a  veffel  filled  with  water, 
which  is  in  the  mean  time  to  be  agitated  with  a 
broom.  With  melted  copper,  however,  which  is  apt 
to  explode  with  great  violence  on  the  contaft  of  water, 
fome  precautions  are  to  be  obferved,  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  406. 

Lead  or  tin  may  be  granulated  bypouring  them  when 
melted  into  a  box,  the  internal  furface  of  which  is  to 
be  rubbed  with  powdered  chalk,  and  the  box  ftrongly 
fhaken  till  the  lead  has  become,  folid.  Metals  are 
granulated,  becaufe  their  duftility  renders  them  inca¬ 
pable  of  being  pounded,  and  becaufe  filing  is  long 
and  tedious,  and  might  render  the  metal  impure  by 
an  admixture  of  iron  from  the  file. 

GRAPE,  the  fruit  of  the  vine.  See  Vine. 

Grape -Shot,  in  artillery,  is  a  combination  of  fmall 
Ihot  put  into  a  thick  canvafs  bag,  and  corded  ftrongly 
together,  fo  as  to  form  a  kind  of  cylinder,  whole 
diameter  is  equal  to  that  of  the  ball  which  is  adapted 
to  the  cannon. 

To  form  grape-lhot,  a  bag  of  coarfe  cloth  is  made 
juft  to  hold  the  bottom  which  is  put  into  it,  then  as 
many  (hot  as  the  grape  is  to  contain  ;  and  with  a 
ftrong  pack-threed  they  are  quilted,  to  keep  the  (hot 
from  moving ;  andwhen  finifhed  they  are  put  into  boxes 
for  carriage,  to  be  tranfported  wherever  it  is  neceffary.  j 

— The  number  of  (hot  in  a  grape  varies  according  to 
the  fervice  or  fize  of  the  guns.  •  In  fea-fervice  the 
number  is  always  nine  ;  but  by  land  it  is  increafed  to 
any  number  or  fize,  from  an  ounce  and  a  quarter  in 
weight.  It  has  not  yet  been  determined  with  any 
accuracy,  what  number  or  fize  bed  anfwers  in  praftice ; 
for  they  often  fcatter  fo  much,  that  only  a  fmall 
number  take  place. 

Proper  charges  for  grape-lhot  have  never  yet  been 
effeftually  determined.  From  fome  experiments,  how¬ 
ever,  it  appears,  that  for  heavy  fix-pounders  one  third 
of  the-  weight  of  the  (hot  appears  to  be  the  belt  charge 
of  powder  ;  for  the  light  fix-pounders,  one  fourth  of 
the  weight  of  the  (hot ;  and,  for  howitzers,  one 
eighth  or  one  tenth  anfwers  very  well. 

This  kind  of  fire  feems  yet  not  to  have  been  enough 
refpefted  or  depended  on.  However,  if  cannon  and 
howitzers  can  be  made  to  throw  one  third  or  one 
fourth  of  their  charge  into  a  fpace  of  39  X  12  feet,  at 
200  and  300  yards  diftance,  and  thole  fired  ten  or 
twelve  times  in  a  minute,  it  furely  forms  the  thickeft 
fire  that  can  be  produced  from  the  fame  fpace. 

GRAPHOMETER,  a  mathematical  inftrument, 
otherwife  called  a  Semicircle ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  to 
obferve  any  angle  whofe  vertex  is  at  the  centre  of  the 
inftrument  in  any  plane,  though  it  is  ritoft  commonly 

hori- 


Ors^plirij 

Grafs. 
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»,  horizontal,  or  nearly  fo),  and  to  find  how  many  de-  fhould  be  laid  on  early  in  the  winter,  that  the  rain  Grals-hop-- 

grees  it  contains.  See  Geometry,  p.  [12.3  noay  wafti  them  into  the  ground,  otherwife  they  will  per‘ 

~  GRAPPLING,  a  fort  offmall  anchor,  fitted  with  occafion  the  grafs  to  burn,  when  the  warmth  of  the 
four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  and  commonly  ufed  to  the  furomer  begins. 

ride  a  boat  or  other  fmall  veffcl.  When  grafs  is  fo  drefled,  and  well  rolled  and  mow* 

•F/>£*Grappling,  an  inftrument  nearly  refembling  ed,  it  may  be  kept  very  beautiful  for  many  years  ; 
the  former,  but  differing  in  the  conftrudtion  of  its  but  where  it  is  not  drefled,  or  fed  with  fheep,  it  will 

flukes,  which  are  furnifhed  with  ftrong  barbs  on.  rarely  continue  handfome  more  than  eight  or  ten 

their  points.  Thefe  machines  are  ufually  fixed  on  the  years. 

yard-arms  of  3  {hip,  in  order  to  grapple  any  adver-  GRASSHOPPER,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Gryl- 
fary  whom  (he  intends  to  board.  They  are,  however,  lus.  This  infedt  breeds  in  fucli  plenty  in  our  mea- 
more  particularly  ufeful  in  fire-Jhips  for  the  purpofes  dovvs,  that  it  is  known  to  every  body.  It  is  of  the  co- 
deferibed  in  that  article.  lour  of  green  leaves,  except  a  line  of  brown  which 

GRASS,  in  botany,  &c.  a  name  given  to  fcveral  flreaks  the  back,  and  two  pale  lines  under  the  belly 
diftindt  plants  ;  as  the  agroftis  or  couch-grafs,  the  and  behind  the  legs.  It  may  be  divided  into  the  heady 
briza  or  quaking-grafs,  &c.  Under  the  term  grafs  the  corflet,  and  the  belly.  The  head  is  oblong,  re- 
alfo  are  comprehended  all  manner  of  herbaceous  plants  garding  the  earth,  and  bearing  fome  refemblance  to 
ferving  for  the  food  of  cattle,  as  clover,  rye-grafs,  Sc c.  that  of  a  horfe.  *  Its  mouth  is  covered  by  a  kind  of 
See  Agriculture,  and  Gramina.  round  buckler,  jutting  over  it,  and  armed  with  teeth 

Grass- Sowing.  See  Agriculture,  n°  51  —  57.  of  a  brown  colour,  hooked  at  the  points.  Within 

and  133 - 137.  the  mouth  is  perceivable  a  large  reddifh  tongue,  and 

Grass  -Walks  are  made,  for  the  moft  part,  not  by  fixed  to  the  upper  jaw.  The  antennae  are  very  long, 
lowing  grafs-feed,  but  by  laying  turfs:  and  indeed  tapering  off  to  a  point  ;  and  the  eyes  are  like  two 
the  turfs  from  a  fine  common  or  down  are  much  black  fpecks,  a  little  prominent.  The  corflet  is  eleva* 
preferable  to  fown  grafs:  but  if  walks  or  plats  are  ted,  narrow,  armed  above  and  below  by  two  fenated 
to  be  made  by  lowing,  the  befl  way  is  to  procure  the  fpines.  The  back  is  armed  with  a  ftrong  buckler,  to 
feed  from  thofe  paftures  where  the  grafs  is  naturally  which  the  mufcles  of  the  legs  are  firmly  hound ;  and 
fine  and  clear  ;  or  elfe  the  trouble  of  keeping  it  from  round  thefe  mufcles  are  feen  the  veffels  by  which  the 
fpiry  or  benty  grafs  will  be  very  great,  and  it  will  animal  breathes,  as  white  as  fnoW.  The  laft  pair  of 
fcarce  ever  look  handfome.  le^s  arc  much  longer  and  ftronger  than  the  firft  two 

In  order  to  fow  grafs-  walks,  the  ground  muft  be  pair;  fortified  by  thick  mufcles,  and  well  formed  for 
firft  dug  ;  and  when  it  has  been  drefled  and  laid  even,  leaping.  It  ha3  four  wings  ;  the  anterior  ones  fpring- 
it  muft  be  very  carefully  raked  over,  and  all  the  clods  ing  from  the  fccond  pair  of  legs,  the  pofterior  from 
and  ftones  taken  off,  and  then  covered  over  an  inch  the  third  pair.  The  hinder  wings  are  much  finer  and 
thick  with  good  mould.  more  expanfive  than  the  foremoft,  and  are  the  princi- 

This  being  done,  the  feed  is  to  be  fown  pretty  pal  inftruments  of  its  flight.  The  belly  is  confidera- 
thick,  that  it  may  come  up  clofe  and  fhort  $  it  muft  bly  large,  compofed  of  eight  rings,  and  terminated 
then  be  raked  over  again,  to  cover  the  feed,  that  if  by  a  forkytail,  covered  with  down,  like  the  tail  of  a 
the  weather  fhould  happen  to  be  windy,  it  may'not  rat.  When  examined  internally,  befides  the  gullet, 
be  blown  away.  It  ought  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  we  difeover  a  fmall  ftomach  ;  and  behind  that,  a  very 
where  grafs  is  fowu  in  gardens,  either  for  lawns  or  large  one,  wrinkled  and  furrowed  within-fide.  Low- 
walks,  there  (hould  always  be  a  good  quantity  of  the  er  down,  there  is  ftill  a  third  :  fo  that  it  is  thought, 
white  trefoil  of  dutch  clover  fown  with  it;  for  this  and  with  fome  probability,  that  all  the  animals  of  this 
will  make  a  fine  turf  much  fooner  than  any  other  fown  order  chew  the  cud;  as  they  fo  much  refemble  rumi- 
grafs,  and  will  continue  a  better  verdure  than  any  nant  animals  in  their  internal  conformation, 
other  of  the  grafs-tribe.  A  fhort  time  after  the  grafshopper  aflumes  its 

In  order  to  keep  grafs-plats  or  walks  handfome,  wings,  it  fills  the  meadows  with  its  note;  which,  like 
and  in  good  order,  you  may  fow  in  autumn  frelh  that  among  birds,  is  a  call  to  courtfhip.  The  male 
feed  over  any  places  that  are  not  well  filled,  or  where  only  of  this  tribe  is  vocal ;  and,  upon  examining  at 
the  grafs  is  dead  :  but  nothing  improves  grafs  fo  much  the  bafe  of  the  wings,  there  will  be  found  a  little  hole 
as  mowing  and  conftant  rolling.  in  its  body,  covered  with  a  fine  tranfparent  membrane. 

When  turf  is  laid  in  gardens,  it  is  a  generally  prac-  This  is  thought,  by  Linnseus,  to  be  the  inftrument  it 
tice  to  cover  the  furface  of  the  ground  under  the  turf,  employs  in  finging  ;  but  others  are  of  opinion  the 
either  with  fand  or  very  poor  earth:  thedefign  of  this  found  is  produced  by  rubbing  its  hinder  legs  againft 
is  to  keep  the  grafs  fine,  by  preventing  its  growing  each  other.  But,  however  this  may  be,  the  note  of  one 
too  rank.  This  is  proper  enough  for  very  rich  ground  :  male  is  feldom  heard,  without  being  returned  by  ano- 
but  it  is  not  fo  for  fuch  land  as  is  middling,  or  but  ther;  andthetwolittleanimals,aftermany  mutualinfults 
poor ;  for  when  this  is  pradlifed  in  fucli  places,  the  of  this  kind,  are  feen  to  meet  and  fight  defperately. 
grafs  will  foon  wear  out  and  decay  in  patches.  The  female  is  generally  the  reward  of  the  vi&ory  ; 

When  turf  is  taken  from  a  common  or  down,  fuch  for,  after  the  combat,  the  vidtor  feizes  her  with  his 
ought  to  be  chofen  as  is  free  from  weeds :  and  when  teeth  behind  the  neck,  ajid  thus  keeps  her  for  feveral 
it  is  defigned  to  remain  for  years  without  renewing,  hours,  till  the  bufinefs  of  fecundation  is  accomplilhed. 
a'  drefling  (hould  be  laid  upon  it  every  other  year,  At  this  time  they  are  fo  ftrongly  united,  that  it  is  al 
either  of  very  rotten  dung,  afties,  or,  where  it  can  be  moft  impoflible  to  feparate  them,  without  tearing  their 
eafily  procured)  very  rotten  tan;  bat  thefe  dreffings  bodies  afunder.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  autumn, 
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Grafs  hop-  the  female  prepares  to  depofit  her  burthen  ;  3nd  her 
Per-  body  is  then  feen  greatly  diftended  with  eggs,  which 
jhe  carries  to  the  number  of  150.  In  order  to  make 
a  proper  lodgment  in  the  earth  for  them,  nature  has 
furniftied  her  with  an  inftrument  in  her  tail,  fomewhat 
refembling  a  two-edged  fword,  which  (he  can  (heath 
and  unlheath  at  pleafure  :  with  this  (he  pierces  the 
earth  as  deep  as  (he  is  able  ;  and  into  the  hole  which 
the  inftrument  has  made,  (he  depofits  her  eggs  one  af¬ 
ter  the  other. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  continuation  of  her 
pofterity,  the  animal  herfelf  does  not  long  furvive  ; 
but,  as  winter  approaches,  (he  dries  up,  feems  to  feel 
the  effeft  of  age,  and  dies  from  a  total  decay.  Some, 
however,  affert  that  (he  is  killed  by  the  cold;  others, 
that  (he  is  eaten  by  worms :  but  certain  it  is,  that 
neither  male  nor  female  are  ever  feen  to  furvive  the 
winter.  In  the  mean  time,  the  eggU  which  have  been 
depolited,  continue  unaltered  either  by  the  feverity  of 
the  feafon,  or  the  retardation  of  the  fpring.  They 
are  of  an  oval  figure,  white,  and  of  the  confidence  of 
horn:  their  fize  nearly  equals  that  of  a  grain  of  anife: 
they  are  enveloped  in  the  body  within  a  covering 
branched  all  over  with  veins  and  arteries  ;  and  when 
excluded,  they  crack  on  being  prefled  between  the 
fingers.  Their  fubftance  within,  is  a  whiti(h,  vifcous, 
and  tranfparent  fluid.  In  this  manner  they  remain  de- 
pofited  within  the  furface  of  the  earth  during  the 
whole  winter,  till  the  return  of  fpring  begins  to  hatch 
them.  About  the  beginning  of  May,  each  egg  pro¬ 
duces  an  infeft  about  the  bignefs  of  a  flea.  Thefe 
are  at  firil  of  a  whitifti  colour ;  at  the  end  of  two  or 
three  days  they  turn  black,  and  foon  after  they  be¬ 
come  of  a  reddilh  brown.  They  appear  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  like  grafshoppers  wanting  wings,  and  hop  a- 
mong  the  grafs,  as  foon  as  excluded,  with  great  agili¬ 
ty.  Yet  (till  they  are  by  no  means  arrived  at  their 
full  date  of  perfeftion  ;  although  they  bear  a  ftrong 
refemblance  to  the  animal  in  its  perfect  form.  They 
want,  or  feem  to  want,  the  wings  which  they  at  lalt 
afiume  ;  and  can  only  hop  among  the  grafs,  without 
being  able  to  fly.  The  wings,  however,  are  not  want¬ 
ing,  but  are  concealed  within  four  little  bunches  that 
feem  to  deform  the  fides  of  the  animal.  There  they 
lie  rolled  up  in  a  moft  curious  manner,  and  occupy¬ 
ing  a  fmaller  fpace  than  one  could  conceive  who  faw 
them  extended.  Thefe  wings,  however,  it  has  never 
been  deftitute  of ;  though  they  remain  folded  up  for 
20  days,  fo  that  they  cannot  be  feen.  When  it  is  to 
undergo  this  change,  the  animal  ceafes  from  its  grafly 
food,  and  feeks  about  for  a  convenient  place  be¬ 
neath  fome  thorn  or  thiftle  that  may  protett  it  from 
an  accidental  (bower.  It  fwells  up  its  head  and  neck, 
and  then  draws  them  in  again  ;  and  thus  alternately 
for  fome  time  it  endeavours  to  get  free.  At  length, 
the  (kin  covering  the  head  and  bread  divides  above  the 
neck,  and  the  head  iffues  forth.  The  other  parts  fol¬ 
low  fucceffively ;  fo  th3t  the  little  animal,  with  its 
long  feelers,  legs,  &c.  works  its  way  from  the  old 
(kin,  which  remains  fixed  to  the  thiftle  or  thorn.  It 
is  indeed  incoriceiveable  how  the  infedl  can  extricate 
itfelf  from  fuch  an  ex  aft:  (heath  as  that  which  covered 
every  part  of.  its  body. 

The  grafshopper,  thus  diftngaged  from  its  outer 
fein,  appears  in  its  perfect  form  ;  but  is  then  fo  feeble, 


and  its  body  fo  foft  and  tender,  that  it  may  be  moulded  Grafs-hop-  j 
like  wax.  It  is  110  longer  of  the  obfcure  colour  it  had  Per- 
before  ;  but  is  of  a  greenilh  white,  which  becomes  more  j 

vivid,  as  the  moifture  on  the  furface  is  dried  away. 

Still,  however,  the  animal  continues  to  (hew  r,o  (igns 
of  life;  but  appears  quite. fpent  and  fatigued  with  its 
labour  for  more  than  an  hour  together.  During  this 
time  the  body  is  drying,  and  the  wings  unfolding  to 
their  greateft  expanfion  ;  and  the  curious  obferver  will 
perceive  them,  fold  after  fold,  opening  to  the  fun, 
till  at  laft  they  become  longer  than  the  two  hinder 
legs.  The  infe&’s  body  alfo  is  lengthened  during  this 
operation,  and  it  becomes  much  more  beautiful  than 
before. 

Thefe  infe&s  are  generally  vocal  in  the  midft  of 
fummer  ;  and  they  are  heard  at  funfetting  much  loud¬ 
er  than  during  the  heats  of  the  day.  They  are  fed 
upon  grafs  ;  and  if  their  belly  be  prefled,  they  will 
be  feen  to  leturn  to  the  juices  of  the  plants  they  have 
laft  fed  upon.  Though  unwilling  to  fly,  and  (low  of 
flight,  particularly  when  the  weather  is  moift  or  cool, 
they  are  fometimes  feen  to  fly  to  confiderable  diftan- 
ces.  If  they  are  caught  by  one  of  the  hinder  legs, 
they  quickly  difengage  themfelves  from  it,  and  leave 
the  leg  behind  them.  This,  however,  doth  not  grow 
again,  as  with  crabs  and  fpiders;  for  as  they  are  ani¬ 
mals  of  but  a  (ingle  year’s  continuance,  they  have  not 
fuflicient  time  for  repairing  thefe  misfortunes.  The 
lofs  of  their  leg  alfo  prevents  them  from  flyiug  ;  for 
being  unable  to  lift  themfelves  in  the  air,  they  have 
not  room  upon  the  ground  for  the  proper  expanfion  of 
their  wings.  If  they  be  handled  roughly,  they  will 
bite  very  fiercely ;  and,  when  they  fly,  they  make  a 
noife  with  their  wings.  They  generally  keep  in  the 
plain,  where  the  grafs  is  luxuriant,  and  the  ground 
rich  and  fertile :  there  they  depofit  their  eggs,  parti¬ 
cularly  in  thofe  cracks  which  are  formed  by  the  heat 
of  the  fun. 

Thefe  animals  are  fometimes  very  mifchievous,  by 
reafon  of  their  great  numbers.  Some  time  ago  they 
appeared  in  Languedoc,  and  other  places  of  France, 
in  very  formidable  fwarms,  and  eat  up  all  the  barveft 
of  feveral  years.  They  took  their  flight  like  birds, 
were  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  ex- 
a&ly  (haped  like  the  common  fort.  They  were 
found  in  many  places  covering  the  whole  furface 
of  the  earth,  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  ufed  to  lie 
quiet  towards  noon ;  but  when  the  fun  then  (hone 
warmly  upon  them,  they  nfed  to  arife  and  take  wing, 
and,  fetting  on  the  corn-fields,  they  would  in  a  few 
hours  eat  up  the  whole  produce,  ears,  leaves,  and  e- 
ven  the  more  tender  parts  of  the  (talks. — When  they 
had  deftroyed  one  field  in  this  manner,  they  ufed  to, 
take  wing  and  fly  to  another.  They  ufually  flew  very 
high  in  the  air,  and  direftly  againft  the  wind  ;  but 
as  foon  as  they  faw  a  new  crop  of  corn,  they  dropped 
together  in  a  fwarm,  and  cleared  it  as  they  had  done 
the  firft.  This  pra&ice  they  continued  the  whole  day  } 
and  towards  evening  they  fettled  upon  the  ground, 
where  they  remained  quiet  till  the  heat  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  raifed  them  again.  When  they  had  deftroy¬ 
ed  all  the  corn  in  the  country,  they  feized  upon  the 
vines,  garden-herbs,  and  willows,  and  at  laft  upon 
the  hemp.  Whole  fields  of  this  laft  they  eat  up,  not- 
withilanding  its  great  bittercefs,  Towards  autumn* 
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Cratarohis  they  left  off  feeding,  and  were  then  found  in  copula- 
Ij  tion  ;  and  foon  after  this,  the  females  were  every 
:  Gratiai,‘  where  feen  laying  their  eggs,  which  they  depofited  in 
the  ground,  making  a  hole  with  their  tail,  large  e- 
nongh  to  receive  a  goofe-.quill, 

I11  thefe  holes  every  female  would  lay  40  or  50  eggs, 
each  of  the  fize  of  a  millet-feed ;  and  when  they  had 
finilhed  the  laying,  they  covered  up  the  hole  to  keep 
out  the  water.  After  this  they  died  apace  ;  and  the 
multitude  of  their  carcafes  ilunk  intolerably,  poifon- 
ing  the  air.  The  next  year  they  hatched  in  April : 
and  from  this  one  fwarm  fuch  prodigious  numbers  were 
hatched,  that  15  tuns  of  them  were  deftroyed  while 
no  bigger  than  flies,  and  nine  tuns  of  their  eggs  be¬ 
fore  the  hatching  ;  and  yet  there  remained  enough 
of  them  to  deftroy,  in  a  great  meafure,  the  fucceed- 
ing  harveft.  After  this,  they  gradually  decreafed  for 
feveral  years,  till  they  were  not  more  numerous  than 
elfewhere.  This  was  attributed  to  the  induftry  of  the 
farmers  in  killing  them;  but  it  is  more  probable  that 
unfavourable  feafons  deftroyed  them. 

GRATAROLUS  (William),  a  learned  phyfician 
in  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo  in  Italy; 
and  taught  phylic  with  reputation  at  Padua  .•  but  ha¬ 
ving  embraced  the  Proteftant  religion,  he  retired  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  made  profeffor  of  phyfic. 
He  died  at  Bafil  in  1568,  aged  52.  He  wrote  feve¬ 
ral  curious  works  in  Latin  ;  amongft  which  are,  1.  The 
manner  of  preferving  and  improving  the  memory. 
2.  Of  preferving  in  health  travellers,  men  of  letters, 
magiftrates,  and  ftudious  perfons,  &c. 

GRATES  for  Fires,  are  compofed  of  ribs  of 
iron,  placed  at  fmall  diftances  from  one  another,  fo 
that  the  air  may  have  fufficient  accefs  to  the  fuel,  and 
the  accumulation  of  the  afhes,  which  would  choke  the 
fire,  may  be  prevented. — Grates  feem  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  the  ufe  of  pit-coal,  which  requires  a  greater 
quantity  of  air  to  make  it  burn  freely  than  other  kinds 
of  fuel.  The  hearths  of  the  Britons  feem  to  have  been 
fixed  in  the  centre  of  their  halls,  as  is  yet  pra&ifedin 
fome  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  fire  is  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  houfe,  and  the  family  fit  all  3round  it. 
Their  fire  place  was  perhaps  nothing  more  than  a  large 
itone,  depreffed  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  ground, 
and  thereby  adapted  to  receive  the  alhes.  About  a 
*  century  ago,  it  W3S  only  the  floor  of  the  room,  with 
the  addition  of  a  back  or  hob  of  clay.  But  it  W3S 
now  changed  among  the  gentlemen  for  a  portable 
fire-pan,  raifed  upon  low  fupporters,  and  fitted  with  a 
circular  grating  of  bars.  Such  were  in  ufe  among  the 
Gauls  in  the  firft  century,  and  among  the  Wei Ih  in 
the  tenth. 

GRATIAN,  the  fon  of  Valentinian  I.  by  his  firft 
wife,  was  declared  Auguftus  by  his  father  at  the  city 
of  Amiens  in  365,  and  lucceeded  him  in  367;  a  prince 
equally  extolled  for  his  wit,  eloquence,  niodefty,.cha- 
ftity,  and  zeal  3gainft  heretics.  He  alfociated  Theo- 
dofius  with  him  in  the  empire,  and  advanced  the  poet 

IAufonius  to  the  confulate.  He  made  a  great  flaugh- 
*  See  Ar -  ter  of  the  Germans  at  Strafburg  *,  and  hence  was  fur- 
|f nttretum.  named  Alemannicus.  He  was  the  firft  emperor  who 
refufed  the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus ,  upon  the  fcore 
of  its  being  a  Pagan  dignity.  He  was  affaffinated  by 
Andragathius  in  375,  in  the  24th  year  of  his  age. 
Gratian,  a  famous  Benedictine  monk,  in  the  JitU 


century,  wa6  born  at  Chiufi,  and  employed  hear  twen-  Gratius 
ty-four  years  in  compofing  a  work,  entitled,  Deere-  Jll^ 
turn,  or  Concordantia  Difcordantium  Canonum,  becaufe  ra 
he  there  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  canons,  which 
feemed  contradi&ory  to  each  other.  This  work  he 
published  in  1151.  Ashe  is  frequently  miftaken,  in 
taking  one  canon  of  one  council,  or  one  paffage  of  one  * 
father,  for  another,  and  has  often  cited  falfe  decretals, 
feveral  authors  have  endeavoured  to  corredt  his  faults ; 
and  chiefly  Anthouy  Auguftine,  in  his  excellent  work, 
entitled,  De  emendatioue  Gratiani.  To  the  decre¬ 
tals  of  Gratian,  the  popes  principally  owed  the  great 
authority  they  exercifed  in  the  thirteenth  and  follow¬ 
ing  centuries. 

GRATIUS,  a  Latin  poet,  cotemporary  with  O- 
vid,  the  author  of  a  poem  intitled  Cynegeticon ,  or  the 
Manner  of  hunting  <with  dogs  ;  the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  Leyden,  i2mo,  with  the  learned  notes  of 
Janus  Ulitius. 

GRATIOLA,  hedge-hyssop;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  3re  four  fpecies  ;  the  moft  remarkable 
of  which  is  the  officinalis,  or  common  hedge-hyffop. 

This  grows  naturally  on  the  Alps  and  other  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Europe.  It  hath  a  thick,  fleflty,  fi¬ 
brous,  creepiog  root,  which  propagates  very  much, 
when  planted  in  a  proper  foil  and  fituation.  From 
this  arife  feveral  upright  fquare  ftalks,  garniftied  with 
narrow  fpear-fhaped  leaves,  placed  oppofite.  The 
flowers  are  produced  on  the  fide  of  the  (lalks  at  each 
joint ;  they  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  fox-glove,  but 
are  fmall,  and  of  a  pale  yellowilh  colour — This  herb 
has  an  emetic  and  purgative  virtue  ;  to  anfwer  which 
intentions,  it  was  formerly  ufed  by  the  common  people 
in  England,  but  was  never  much  preferibed  by  the 
phyficians,  and  at  laft  fell  totally  into  difufe.  Of  late, 
however,  it  has  been  the  fubjeft  of  a  differtation  by 
Dr  James  Koftrzewflci  of  Warfaw,  in  Poland;  who 
gives  fome  remarkable  accounts  of  its  effeffs  in  ma¬ 
nia  and  obftinate  venereal  cafes.  It  was  given  in  pow¬ 
der,  or  in  extraft,  to  the  quantity  of  half  a  drachm 
of  the  firft,  and  a  whole  drachm  of  the  fecond,  at 
each  dofe.  From  the  cafes  related  in  his  differtation, 
the  author  draws  the  following  conclufions:  1.  The 
gratiola  may  be  given  with  fafety  both  to  male  and 
female  patients.  2.  In  all  diforders  proceeding  from 
a  fuperabundance  of  feruin  in  the  fluids,  it  appears 
to  be  a  moft  effe&ual  remedy.  3.  In  confeqnence  of 
this,  it  is  had  recourfe  to  with  very  great  advantage  in 
melancholy  and  mania  arifing  from  that  ftate  of  the 
fyftem.  4.  It  powerfully  promotes  purging,  vomit¬ 
ing,  fweat,  and  urine  ;  and  is  therefore  much  fuperl- 
or  to  any  of  the  ufual  evacuating  medicines,  moft  of 
which  prove  only  a&ive  in  promoting  one  of  thefe 
difeharges  at  once.  5.  The  moft  obftinate  cafes  of 
gonorrhoea, fluor  albus,and  venereal  ulcers,  arecured  by 
the  powder. —  In  fome  inftances  it  has  induced  faliva- 
tion  ;  but  whether  or  not  it  can  always  be  made  to 
produce  that  effeft,  is  not  as  yet  altogether  certain. 

6.  The  powder  of  gratiola  prepared  from  the  extraft, 
and  exhibited  with  fugar,  does  not  induce  vomiting  ; 
and,  on  the  contrary,  the  powder  cf  the  root  always 
promotes  that  evacuation. 

GRATZ,  a  handfome  ftrong  town  of  Germany, 
and  capital  of  Styria,  with  a  caftle  feated  on  a  rock, 
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cvave  and  an  univerfity.  The  Jefuits  have  a  college  here  ; 

II  and  there  arc  a  great  number  of  handfome  palaces, 
rave  mes.  a  gne  arfena]#  The  caftle  ftands  on  a  very  lofty 
hill,  and  communicates  with  the  river  by  means  of  a 
deep  well.  The  emprefs-dowager  was  obliged  to  re¬ 
tire  hither  during  the  war  of  1741  and  1742.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Muer,  in  F..  Lon.  16.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47-  4- 

GRAVE,  in  mufic,  is  applied  to  a  found  which  is 
of  a  low  or  deep  tone. 

Grave.  The  names  of  places  ending  with  this 
Syllable  come  from  the  Saxon  graf  a  wood,  thicket, 
den,  or  cave. 

Grave,  a  very  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
Dutch  Brabant,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  beyond 
which  there  is  a  fort.  E.  Lon.  5.  41.  N.  Lat. 
51.  46- 

GRAVEL,  in  natural  hiftory  and  gardening,  a 
congeries  of  pebbles,  which,  mixed  with  a  ftiff  loam, 
makes  lading  and  elegant  gravel- walks;  an  ornament 
peculiar  to  our  gardens,  and  which  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  thofe  of  other  nations. 

Gravel,  in  medicine.  See  the  Index  fubjoined  to 
that  article. 

Gravel -Walks.  To  make  tbefe  properly,  the 
bottom  fhould  be  laid  with  lime-rubbifh,  large  flint- 
ftones,  or  any  other  hard  matter,  for  eight  or  ten  inches 
thick,  to  keep  weeds  from  growing  through,  and  over 
this  the  gravel  is  to  be  laid  fix  or  eight  inches  thick. 
This  fhould  be  laid  rounding  up  in  the  middle,  by 
which  means  the  larger  ftones  will  run  off  to  the  fides, 
and  may  be  raked  away;  for  the  gravel  fhould  never 
be  fcreened  before  it  is  laid  on.  It  is  a  common 
miftake  to  lay  tbefe  walks  too  round,  which  not  only 
makes  them  uneafy  to  walk  upon,  but  takes  off  from 
their  apparent  breadth.  One  inch  in  five  feet  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  proportion  for  the  rife  in  the  middle ;  fo  that 
a  walk  of  20  feet  wide  fhould  be  four  inches  higher 
at  the  middle  than  at  the  edges,  and  fo  in  proportion. 
As  foon  as  the  gravel  is  laid,  it  fhould  be  raked,  and 
the  large  ftones  thrown  back  again  :  then  the  whole 
fhould  be  rolled  both  lengthwife  and  crofTwife  ;  and  the 
perfon  wbo  draws  the  roller  fhould  wear  fhoes  with 
flat  heels,  that  he  may  make  no  holes ;  becaufe  holes 
made  in  a  new  walk  are  not  eafily  remedied.  The 
walks  fhould  always  be  rolled  three  or  four  times  in 
very  hard  fhowers,  after  which  they  will  bind  more 
firmly  than  otherwife  they  could  ever  be  made 
to  do. 

Gravel,  with  fome  loam  among  it,  binds  more 
firmly  than  the  rawer  kinds;  and  when  gravel  is  na¬ 
turally  very  harfh  and  fharp,  it  is  proper  to  add  a 
mixture  of  loam  to  it.  The  beft  gravel  for  walks  is 
fuch  as  abounds  with  fmooth  round  pebbles,  which, 
being  mixed  with  a  little  loam,  are  bound  fo  firmly 
together,  that  they  are  never  afterwards  injured  either 
by  wet  or  dry  weather.  Thefe  are  not  fo  liable  to  be 
turned  up  by  the  feet  in  walking,  as  the  more  irregu¬ 
larly  fhaped  pebbles,  and  remain  much  more  firmly  in 
their  places  after  rolling. 

GRAVELINES,  a  very  ftrong  fea-port  town  of 
the  Netherlands  in  French  Flanders,  with  a  caftle  and 
harbour.  It  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  is  fe3ted  in  a  marfhy  country  on 
the  river  Aa,  near  the  fea,  in  E.  Lon.  2.  13.  N.  Lat. 
50.  59. 


GRAVELLY  LAND,  or  SOIL,  that  abounding  with  Gravelly 
gravel  or  fand,  which  eafily  admits  of  heat  and  moi-  II 
fture ;  and  the  more  ftony  fuch  lands  are,  the  more  *?ravcreil(h 
barren  they  prove. 

GRAVENAC,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Suabia,  and  capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name. 

E.  Lon.  8.  T5.  N.  Lat.  48.  22. 

GRAVER,  in  the  art  of  engraving,  a  tool  by 
which  all  the  lines,  fcratches,  and  fhades,  are  cut  in 
copper,  &c.  See  Engraving. 

GRAVESANDE  (William  James),  was  born  of 
an  ancient  and  honourable  family  at  Delft  in  Holland, 
in  1688.  He  ftudied  the  civil  law  at  Leyden,  but 
mathematical  learning  was  his  favourite  amufement. 

When  he  had  taken  his  do&or’s  degree  in  1707,  he 
fettled  at  the  Hague,  and  pra&ifed  at  the  bar,  in  j 

which  fituatipn  he  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
learned  men  ;  with  a  fociety  of  whom,  he  publifhed  a 
periodical  review  entitled  Le  Journal  Litter  air  e ,  which 
was  continued  without  interruption  from  the  year  1713 
to  the  year  1722,  when  he  died.  The  moft  confider- 
ableof  his  works  are,  A  treatife  on  perfpeflive ;  An  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  Neiutonian  pkilofopbyt  or  a  treatife  on 
the  elements  of  phyftcs  confirmed  hy  experiments y  A  trea¬ 
tife  on  the  elements  of  algebra ,  for  the  ufe  of  young  Jlu- 
dents;  and  A  courfe  of  logic  and  metaphyfics.  He  had 
intended  to  have  presented  the  public  with  a  fyftem  of 
morality,  but  his  death  prevented  the  execution.  The 
minifters  of  the  republic  confulted  him  on  all  occa- 
fions  wherein  his  talents  were  requilite ;  and  his  fltill 
in  calculation  was  often  of  fervice  to  them;  as  was  his 
addrefs  in  decyphering,  for  dete&ing  the  fecret.  corre- 
fpondence  of  their  enemies.  As  profefibr  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  aftronomy  at  Leyden,  none  ever  applied  the 
powers  of  nature  with  more  fuccefs,  or  to  more  ufeful 
purpofes. 

GRAVESEND,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England, 
fitnated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  It  is  a  place 
of  great  refort,  being  the  common  landing-place  for 
feamen  and  paffengers  in  their  journey  to  London. 

All  outward-bound  fhips  are  obliged  to  come  to  an 
anchor  here,  till  they  have  been  vifited  and  examined 
by  the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  and  hers  they  generally 
take  in  provifions.  Here  is  a  blockhoufe  well  mounted 
with  cannon,  to  command  the,  fhips  and  river,  diredtly 
oppofite  to  Tilbury  fort  in  Effex.  Both  at  Billingf- 
ate  and  Gravefend  a  bell  is  rung  for  15  minutes  at 
igh  water  by  night  and  day,  to  give  notice  to  the  tilt- 
boats  and  wherries  to  put  off.  The  town  is  commonly 
called  the  corporation  of  Gravefend  and  Milton ,  thefe 
two  places  being  united  under  the  government  of  a 
mayor,  12  aldermen,  24  common-council,  a  town- 
clerk,  &c.  Here  is  a  very  handfome  charitable  foun¬ 
dation;  Mr  Henry  Pinnock  having  in  1624  given 
two  dwelling-houfes,  and  a  lioufe  for  a  mafter-weaver, 
to  employ  the  poor;  and  a  good  eftate  is  alfo  fettled 
for  the  repairs.'  The  town  was  plundered  and  burnt 
by  the  French  and  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Richard 
1 1.  after  which  the  king,  at  the  requeft  of  the  abbot 
of  St  Mary-le-Grace  of  Tower-hill,  to  whom  he  had 
granted  a  manor  there,  called  Parrocks,  vefted  it  with 
the  foie  privilege  of  carrying  paffengers  thence  by 
water.  Great  part  of  it  wasdeftroyed  hy  fire  in  1727, 
together  with  the  church.  The  latter  has  fince  been 
rebuilt  as  one  of  the  50  new  churches,  and  the  houfes 

are 


Gravina 

Graunt. 
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are  much  handfomer  than  before.  The  ftreets  are  tions  made  upon  the  hills  of  mortality.  He  was  a  ha- 
narrow,  but  paved  with  flints.  The  chief  employment  berdalher  of  fmall  wares;  but  laid  down  his  trade,  and 
of  the  labouring  people  is  fpinning  of  hemp  to  make  all  public  employments,  on  account  of  his  religion, 


ropes  and  nets  for  fifhing.  The  town  is  alfo  famous 
for  gardening ;  the  beft  afparagus  in  the  kingdom  be¬ 
ing  produced  here. 

GRAVINA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Terra  di  Bori,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  the 
title  of  a  duchy.  E.  Lon.  170.  N.  Lat.  41  °. 

GRAVINA  (John  Vincent),  an  eminent  fcholar, 
and  illuftrious  lawyer  of  Italy,  born  at  Roggiana  in  1 664. 
He  was  profeflor  of  the  c3non  law  in  the  college  of 
Sapienzi  at  Rome;  and  though  many  foreign  univer- 


He  was  educated  a  Puritan  ;  afterwards  profefled  him- 
felf  a  Socinian  ;  yet,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  de¬ 
clared  himfelf  of  the  Rom3n  Catholic  religion.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety,  and  died  in  1674. 

GRAY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  Franch  Compte, 
and  capital  of  the  bailiwick  of  Amont.  It  is  a  trading 
place,  and  feated  on  the  river  Saone,  in  E.  Lon.  5.  41. 
N.  Lat.  47.  30. 

GRAY  (Thomas),  an  admired  Englilh  poet,  was 
the  youngeft  and  only  furviving  fon  of  a  reputable  ci- 


fities  made  proposals  to  draw  him  to  them,  he  never  tizen  of  London,  and  was  born  in  Cornhill  in  1716. 


quitted  that  city,  but  died  there  in  17x8.  His  works 
are  both  curious  and  ufeful  ;  the  greateft  of  them  is 
De  ortu  et progreffu  Juris  Chilis.  A  collection  of  his 


He  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  contracted  a  friend- 
Ihip  with  Mr  Horace  Walpole,  and  with  Mr  Richard 
Weft  foil  of  the  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland.  Mr  Weft  and 


works  was  printed  in  4U).  at  Leipfic  in  1737,  with  the  MrGray  were  both  intended  for  the  bar;  but  the  former 
notes  of  Mafcoviu3.  died  early  in  life,  and  the  tatter  was  diverted  from  that 

Gravina  (Peter),  an  Italian  poet,  much  efteemed  purfuit  by  an  invitation  to  accompany  Mr  Walpole  in 
by  the  great  general  Gonfalvo,  and  Profper  Colonna.  his  travels;  which  he  accepted  without  any  determined 
He  wrote,  in  a  pure  Roman  ftyle,  difcourfes  on  mat-  plan  for  his  future  life.  During  Mr  Gray’s  travels,  he 
ters  relating  to  the  law  and  to  the  belles  letters,  as  wrote  a  variety  of  letters  to  Mr  Weft  and  to  his  pa- 
well  as  poems.  He  died  in  1527.  rents,  which  are  printed  with  his  poems;  and  when  he 

GRAVITATION,  in  natural  philofophy,  is  fome-  returned,  finding  himfelf  in  narrow  circumftances,  yet 
times  diftinguiftied  from  gravity.  Thus  M.  Mauper-  with  a  mind  indifpofed  for  a&ive  employment,  he  re- 
tuis  takes  gravity  for  that  force  whereby  a  body  would  tired  to  Cambridge,  and  devoted  himfelf  to  ftudy. 
fall  to  the  earth;  but  gravitation  for  the  fame  dimi-  Soon  after  his  return,  his  friend  Weft  died:  and  the 


niflied  by  the  centrifugal  force.  See  Newtonian 

Philofophy. 

GRAVITY,  or  Gravitation,  (for  the  words  are 
molt  commonly  ufed  fynoniraoufly,)  fignifies  either 
the  force  by  which  bodies  are  prefled  towards  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth,  or  the  manifell  eflfeCt  of  that  force  ; 
in  which  tail  fenfe  the  word  has  the  fame  fignification 
with  weight,  or  heavinefs 


melancholy  impreffed  on  him  by  this  event  may  be  tra¬ 
ced  in  his  admired  “  Elegy  wrote  a  country  church¬ 
yard;  ’  which  is  thought  to  have  been  begun,  if  not 
finilhed,  at  this  time :  tho’  the  conclufion,  as  it  Hands 
at  prefent,  is  certainly  different  from  what  it  was  in 
the  firft  manufcript  copy. 

The  firft  impulfe  of  his  forrow  for  the  death  of  his 
friend  gave  birth  to  a  very  tender  fonnet  in  Englifti,  on 


Concerning  gravity  in  the  firft  fenfe  of  the  word,  the  Petrarchian  model ;  and  alfo  to  a  fublime  apo- 
or  that  active  power  by  which  all  bodies  are  impelled  ftrophe  in  hexameters,  written  in  the  genuine  ftrain  of 
towards  the  earth,  there  have  been  great  difputes.  claifical  majetty,  with  which  he  intended  to  begin  one 
Many  eminent  philofophers,  and  among  the  reft  Sir  of  his  books  De  Principiis  cogitandi. 

Ifaac  Newton  himfelf,  have  confidered  it  as  the  firft  of  From  the  winter  of  the  year  1742,  to  the  day  of  his 


all  fecond  canfes  ;  an  incorporeal  or  fpiritual  fjbftance, 
which  never  can  be  perceived  any  other  way  than  by 
itseffe&s;  an  univerfal  property  of  matter,  &c.  Others 
have  attempted  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  gravitati¬ 
on  by  the  a&ion  of  a  veryfubtile  etherial  fluid;  and  to 
this  explanation  Sir  Ifaac,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 


death,  his  principal  refidence  was  at  Cambridge:  from 
which  he  was  feldom  abfent  any  confiderable'time,  ex¬ 
cept  between  the  years  1759  and  1762;  when,  on  the 
opening  of  the  Britifh  Mnfeum,  he  took  lodgings  in 
Southampton -row,  in  order  to  have  recourfe  to  the 
Harleian  and  other  manufcripts  there  depofited,  from 


feems  not  to  have  been  averfe.  He  hath  even  given  a  which  he  made  feveral  curious  extra&s,  amounting  in 
prtn.pA nr^  mnwrnmn  mann^  ,’n  tK!.  all  to  a  tolerably-fized  folio,  at  prefent  in  the  hands  of 

Mr  Walpole. 

About  the  year  1747,  Mr  Mafon,  the  editor  of  Mr 
Gray’s  poems,  was  introduced  to  him.  The  former 
had  written,  a  year  or  two  before,  fome  imitations  of 
Milton’s  juvenile  poems,  viz.  A  Monody  on  the  death 


anjedlure  concerning  the  manner  in  which  this  fluid 
might  occafion  thefe  phenomena.  But  for  a  full  ac¬ 
count  of  the  diicoveries  of  this  great  philofopher  con¬ 
cerning  the  laws  of  gravitation,  the  conjeftures  made 
by  him  and  others  concerning  its  caufe,  the  various 
o'oje&ions  that  have  been  made  to  his  do&rine,  and 
the  ftate  of  the  difpute  at  prefent,  fee  the  articles  of  Mr  Pope,  and  two  pieces,  entitled,  II  Bellicofo,  and 


Newtonian  Philofophy ,  Astronomy,  Atmospher;  _ 
Earth,  Electricity,  Fire,  Light,  Attraction, 
Repulsion,  Plenum,  Vacuum,  &c. 

Specific  Gravity,  denotes  the  weight  belonging  to 
an  equal  bulk  of  every  different  fubftance.  Thus  the 
exa£t  weight  of  a  cubic  inch  of  gold,  compared  with  a 
cubic  inch  of  water,  tin,  lead,  &c.  is  called  its  fpecific 
gravity.  See  Hydrostatics. 

GRAUNT  (John),  author  of  a  curious  and  cele¬ 
brated  book,  entitled,  Natural  and  political  ohferva- 


II  Pacifico,  on  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle;  and  the 
latter  revifed  them,  at  the  requeft  of  a  friend.  This 
laid  the  foundation  of  an  intimacy,  which  continued 
without  interruption  to  the  death  of  Mr  Gray. 

About  the  year  1 750,  Mr  Gray  had  put  his  laft. 
hand  to  his  celebrated  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
church-yard,  and  had  communicated  it  to  his  friend 
Mr  Walpole,  whofe  good  tafte  was  too  much  charmed 
with  it  to  fuffer  him  to  with-hold  the  fight  of  it  from 
his  acquaintance.  Accordingly  it  was  ihown  about  for 

fome 
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Gray,  fome  time  in  manufcript,  and  received  with  all  the  ap  •  hi3  abidance,  he  was  informed,  that  Mr  Warton,  of  Gray. 

- -  plaufe  it  fo  joflly  merited.  *  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  was  engaged  in  a  work  of 

At  laft  the  publifher  of  one  of  the  magazines  having  the  fame  kind.  The  undertaking  was  therefore  relin- 
obtained  a  furreptitlous  copy  of  it,  Mr  Gray  wrote  to  quifhed,  by  mutual  confent  ;  and,  foon  after,  on  that 
Mr  Walpole,  defiring  that  he  would  put  his  own  ma-  gentleman’s  defiring  a  fight  of  the  plan,  our  author 

nufeript  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Dodfley,  and  order  him  readily  fent  him  a  copy  of  it. 

to  print  it  immediately.  This  was  the  moft  popular  Among  other  fciences,  Mr  Gray  had  acquired  a 
of  all  our  author’s  publications.  It  ran  through  eleven  great  knowledge  of  Gothic  architecture.  He  had  feen 
editions  in  a  very  fliort  fpace  of  time;  was  finely  tranf-  and  accurately  ftudied  in  his  youth,  while  abroad,  the 
lated  into  Latin  by  MefTrs  Anfty  and  Roberts;  and,  Roman  proportions  on  the  fpot,  both  in  ancient  times, 

in  the  fame  year,  by  Mr  Lloyd.  and  in  the  works  of  Palladio.  In  his  later  years  he 

From  July  1759,  to  the  year  1762,  he  generally  re-  applied  himfelf  to  confider  thofe  ffupendous  ftruCtures 
fided  in  London,  with  a  view',  as  we  have  already  ob-  of  more  modern  date  that  adorn  our  own  country  ; 
ferved,  of  having  recourfe  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum.  In  which,  if  they  hav.e  not  the  fame  grace,  have  undoubt- 
July  1768,  his  grace  the  duke  of  Grafton  wrote  him  edly  equal  dignity.  He  endeavoured  to  trace  this 
a  polite  letter,  informing  him,  that  his  majefty  had  mode  of  building,  from  the  time  it  commenced,  thro’ 

«  been  pleafed  to  offer  to  him  the  profefforlhip  of  Modern  its  various  changes,  till  it  arrived  at  its  perfe&ion  in 

Hiftory  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  then  vacant  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  ended  in  that  of  Eliza- 
by  the  death  of  Mr  Laurence  Brocket.  This  place  beth.  For  this  purpofe,  he  did  not  fo  much  depend 
was  valuable  in  itftlf,  the  falary  being  400 1.  a-year;  but  upon  written  accounts,  as  that  internal  evidence  which 
what  rendered  it  particularly  acceptable  to.  Mr  Gray  the  buildings  themfelves  give  of  their  refpeCtive  anti- 
was  its  being  given  him  without  any  folicitation.  He  quity;  lince  they  conftantly  furnifh  to  the  well  inform- 
was  indeed  remarkably  dffinterefted  in  jail  his  purfuits.  ed  eye,  arms,  ornaments,  and  other  marks,  by  which 
Though  his  income,  before  this  addition,  was  very  their  feveral  ages  may  be  afeertained.  On  this  account 
fmall,  he  never  read  or  wrote  w'ith  a  view  of  making  he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  heraldry,  as  a  pre- 
his  labours  ufcful  to  himfelf.  He  maybe  faid  to  have  paratory  fcience ;  and  has  left  behind  him  a  number  of 
been  one  of  tli.ofe  few  perfonages  in  the  annals  of  lite-  genealogical  papers,  more  than  fufficient  to  prove  him 
rature,  efpecially  in  the  poetical  clafs,  w  ho  are  devoid  a  complete  mailer  of  it.  By  thefe  means  he  arrived  at 
of  felf-intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time  attentive  to  ccco-  fo  very  extraordinary  a  pitch  of  fagacity,  as  to  he  en* 
nomy;  and  alfo  was,  among  mankind  in  general,  one  abled  to  pronounce,  at  firft  fight,  on  the  precife  time 
of  thofe  very  few  ccconomiils,  who  poffcfs  that  talent,  when  every  particular  part  of  any  of  our  cathedrals  was 
untin&ured  with  the  flighted  dain  of  avarice.  When  erefted. 

his  circumdancts  were  at  the  lowed,  he  gave  away  fuch  But  the  favourite  dudy  of  Mr  Gray,  for  the  lad  ten 
fums  in  private  charity,  as  would  have  done  credit  to  years  of  his  life,  was  natural  hidory,  which  he  then 
an  ampler  pnrfe.  But  what  chiefly  deterred  him  from  rather  refumed  than  began  ;  as,  by  the  inflru&ions  of 
feeking  any  advantage  by  his  literary  purfuits,  was  a  his  uncle  Antrobus,  he  was  a  confiderable  botanift  at 
certain  degree  of  pride,  which  led  him  to  defpife  the  fifteen.  The  marginal  notes,  which  he  has  left  on  Lin- 
idea  of  being  thought  an  author  by  profeflion.  naeus,  and  other  writers  on  the  vegetable,  animal,  and 

However,  it  is  probable,  that  early  in  life  he  had  folfile  kingdoms,  are  very  numerous :  but  the  mod  con- 
an  intention  of  publifliing  an  edition  of  Strabo  ;  for  fiderable  are  on  Hudfon’s  Flora  Anglica,  and  the  tenth 
his  papers  contain  a  great  number  of  notes  and  geo-  edition  of  the  Syftema  Nature ;  which  latter  he  inter- 
graphical  difquifitions  on  that  author,  particularly  leaved  and  filled  almod  entirely.  While  employed  on 
with  refped  to  that  part  of  Alia  which  comprehends  zoology,  he  read  Aridotle’s  treatife  on  that  fubjeft 
Perfia  and  India.  The  indefatigable  pains  which  he  with  great  care,  and  explained  many  difficult  paffages 
took  with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  the  quantity  of  of  that  obfeure  ancient  by  the  lights  he  had  received 
critical  as  well  as  explanatory  obfervations  which  he  from  modern  naturalids.  In  a  word,  excepting  pure 
has  left  upon  almod  every  part  of  his  works,  plainly  mathematics,  and  the  dudies  dependent  on  that  fcience, 
indicate,  that  no  man  in  Europe  was  better  prepared  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  human  learning,  in  which 
to  repuhlidi  and  illudrate  that  philofopher,  than  Mr  he  had  not  acquired  a  competent  flcill,  and  in  mod  of 
Gray.  Another  work,  on  which  he  bellowed  liucom-  them  a  confummate  madery. 

roan  labour,  was  the  Anthologia.  In  an  interleaved  To  this  account  of  his  literary  chara&er  we  may 
copy  of  that  colle&iou  of  Greek  epigrams,  he  has  tran-  3dd,  that  he  had  a  fine  tafle  in  pamting,  prints,  gar- 
feribed  feveral  additional  ones,  which  he  frie&ed  in  his  dening,  and  mufic;  and  was  moreover  a  man  of  good- 
extenfive  reading;  has  inferted  3  great  number  of  cri-  breeding,  virtue,  and  humanity. 

tical  notes  and  emendations,  and  lubjoined  a  copious  He  died  in  1771 ;  and  an  edition  of  his  poems,  with 
index.  But,  whether  he  intended  this  performance  for  memoirs  of  his  life  and  writings,  were  publiflied  in  4to, 
the  prefs  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  only  work,  which  in  1775,  by  Mr  Mafon.  This  gentleman,  however, 
he  meditated  upon,  with  this  direft  view  from  the  be-  inftead  of  employing  his  own  pen  in  drawing  Mr  Gray’s 
ginning,  was  a  hidory  of  Englilh  poetry,  upon  a  plan  chara&er,  has  adopted  one  drawn  by  the  Rev.  Mr 
fketclied  out  by  Mr  Pope.  He  has  mentioned  this  Temple,  reftor  of  Mamhead  in  Devonfliire,  in  a  letter 
himfelf  in  an  advertilement  to  thofe  three  fine  imita-  to  Mr  Bofwell ;  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for 
tions  of  Norfe  and  Welch  poetry,  which  he  gave  the  communicating  it. 

world  in  the  laff  edition  of  his  Poems.  But,  after  he  “  Perhaps  (fays  Mr  Temple)  he  was  the  moft 
had  made  fome  confiderable  preparations  for  the  exe-  learned  man  in  Europe.  He  was  equally  acquainted 
«uUoo  of  this  defign,  and  Mr  Mafon  had  offered  him  with  the  elegant  and  profound  parts  of  fcience,  and 

that 
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Gny.  that  not  fuperficially  but  thoroughly.  He  knew  every 
Greaves,  branch  of  liiitory,  both  natural  and  civil;  bad  read  all 
the  original  hiftorians  of  England,  France,  and  Italy; 
and  was  a  great  antiquarian.  Criticifm,  metaphyfics, 
morals,  politics,  made  a  principal  part  of  his  plan  of 
iludy;  voyages  and  travels  of  all  forts  were  his  favou¬ 
rite  amufemeut ;  and  he  had  a  fine  tafte  in  painting, 
prints,  architecture,  and  gardening.  With  fuch  a 
fund  of  knowledge,  his  converfation  muft  have  been 
equally  inftrutling  and  entertaining  ;  but  he  was  alfo 
a  good  man,  a  well-bred  man,  a  man  of  virtue  and  hu¬ 
manity.  There  is  no  character  without  fome  fpeck, 
fome  imperfection  ;  and  I  think  the  greateft  defeCt  in 
his  was  an  affeCtation  in  delicacy,  or  rather  effeminacy, 
and  a  vifible  faltidioufnefs,  or  contempt  and  difdain  of 
his  inferiors  in  fcience.  He  alfo  had,  in  fome  degree, 
that  weaknefs  which  difgufted  Voltaire  fo  much  in  Mr 
Congreve:  though  he  feemed  to  value  others  chiefly 
according  to  the  progrefs  they  bad  made  in  knowledge, 
yet  he  could  not  bear  to  be  confidered  himfelf  merely 
as  a  man  of  letters ;  and  though  without  birth,  or  for¬ 
tune,  or  fiat  ion,  his  defire  was  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
private  independent  gentleman,  who  read  for  his  a- 
mufement..  Perhaps  it  may  be  faid,  What  fignifies  fo 
much  knowledge,  when  it  produces  fo  little?  Is  it 
worth  taking  fo  much  pains  to  leave  no  memorial  but 
a  few  poems  ?  But  let  it  be  confidered,  that  Mr  Gray 
was,  to  others,  at  lead  innocently  employed;  to  him¬ 
felf,  certainly  beneficially.  His  time  paffed  agreeably; 
he  was  every  day  making  fome  new  acquifition  in 
fcience;  his  mind  was  enlarged,  his  heart  foftened,  and 
his  virtue  {lengthened ;  the  world  and  mankind  were 
fhewn  to  him  without  a  mafk;  and  he  was  taught  to 
confider  every  thing  as  trifling,  and  unworthy  the  at¬ 
tention  of  a  wife  man,  except  the  purfuit  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  praftice  of  virtue  in  that  date  wherein 
God  hath  placed  us.” 

GRAYLING,  in  ornithology,  a  fpecies  oT  Sal- 
mo. 

In  angling  for  this  fifh  your  hook  muft  be  armed 
upon  the  fhanks  with  a  very  narrow  plate  of  lead,  which 
Ihould  be  flenderefi  at  the  bent  of  the  hook,  that  the 
bait  (which  is  to  be  a  large  grafhopper,  the  uppermoft 
wing  of  which  muft  be  pulled  off)  may  come  over  to 
it  the  more  eafily.  At  the  point  let  there  be  a  cad- 
bait  in  a  continual  motion.  The  jag-tail,  which  is  a 
worm  of  a  pale  flefh-colour,  with  a  yellow  tag  on  its 
tail,  is  an  excellent  bait  for  the  grayling  in  March  and 
April. 

GREASE,  a  fwelling  and  gourdinefs  of  the  legs 
of  a  horfe.  See  Farriery,  §  xxxv. 

GREATER  tone,  in  mufic.  See  Tone.  ' 
GREAVES  (John),  an  eminent  phyficiau  and  an¬ 
tiquary,  was  the  elded  fon  of  John  Greaves  reftor  of 
Colemore  near  Alresford  in  Hampfhire,  and  born  in 
1602.  He  was  educated  at  Baliol  college  in  Oxford, 
from  which  he  removed  to  Merton.  He  was  after¬ 
wards,  on  the  foot  of  his  great  merit,  chofen  geo¬ 
metry  profefTor  ofGrefham  college.  His  ardent  thirft 
of  knowledge  foon  carried  him  into  feveral  parts  of 
Europe,  where  he  eagerly  feized  every  opportunity  of 
improving  it.  His  next  voyage  was  into  the  eallern 
countries ;  where  nothing  remarkable  in  the  heavens, 
earth,  or  even  fubterraneous  places,  feems  to  have 
efcaped  his  niece  obfervation.  He,  with  indefatigable 


induftry,  and  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  collecled  Grehe, 
a  confiderable  number  of  Arabic,  Perfic,  and  Greek  Greece • 
manufcripts  for  archbifhop  Laud.  Of  thefe  he  well  "  “  *~" 
knew  the  value,  as  he  was  a  mailer  of  the  languages 
in  which  they  were  written.  He  alfo  collected  for 
that  prelate  many  oriental  gems  and  coins.  He  took 
a  more  accurate  furvey  of  the  pyramids  than  any  tra¬ 
veller  who  went  before  him.  On  his  return  from  the 
Eaft,  he  vifited  feveral  parts  of  Italy  a  fecond  time. 

During  his  ftayat  Rome,  he  made  a  particular  inquiry 
into  the  true  date  of  the  ancient  weights  and  meafures. 

Soon  after  he  had  finifhed  his  fecond  voyage,  he  was 
chofen  Savilian  profefTor  of  aftronomy  at  Oxford.  He 
was  eminently  qualified  for  this  profefiorfhip,  as  the 
works  of  ancient  and  modern  aftronomers  were  fami¬ 
liar  to  him'.  His  books  relating  to  oriental  learning, 
his  Pyramidograpk'ta ,  or  a  defcriptioii  of  the  pyra¬ 
mids  in  Egypt,  his  Epocha  Celebriores ,  and  other  cu¬ 
rious  and  ufeful  pieces,  of  which  Mr  Ward  has  given 
us  a  catalogue,  fhew  him  to  have  been  a  great  man. 

Thofe  which  he  intended  to  publifh  would  have  fhewn 
him  to  be  a  greater;  but  he  was  flopped  in  his  great 
career  by  death,  in  1652. 

GREBE,  in  ornithology.  See  Colymbus. 

GREECE,  the  prefent  Rumelia,  and  in  many  re- 
fpe&s  one  of  the  mod  defervedly  celebrated  countries, 
in  the  world,  was  anciently  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Macedonia,  and  the  river  Strymon  ;  on  the  weft  by  the 
Ionian  fea  ;  011  the  fouth  by  the  Mediterranean  ;  and 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Egeau  fea  and  Archipelago.  It 
extended  from  the  Strymon,  by  which  it  was  parted 
from  Thrace,  to  the  promontory  of  Tenarus,  the 
fouthmoft  point  of  the  Peloponnefns,  now  the  Morea,  ar 
bout  6°  20'  of  latitude,  or  nearly  440  Englifh  miles, 
and  in  breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  about  359  miles. 

,  The  general  names  by  which  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  were  known  to  the  ancients,  were  thofe  of 
Graioi,  ot  Graicoi,  from  whence  the  name  of  Greete 
is  plainly  derived.  Thefe  names  are  thought  come 
from  Graecus,  the  father,  or  (according  to  fome)  the 
fon,  of  ThefTalus,  who  gave  name  to  Thefialy  ;  but 
fome  modern  critics  chufe  to  derive  it  from  Ragau,  the 
fame  with  Reu,  the  fon  of  Peleg,  by  the  tranfpofition 
•f  a  letter  to  foften  the  found. — Thefe  names  were 
afterwards  changed  for  Acheei  and  Hellenes  ;  the  firft, 
as  is  fuppofed,  from  Acheeiis,  the  fon  ofXuthus,  the  fon  of 
Hellen,  and  fatheroflon ;  or,  according  tothefable,  the 
fon  ofjupiter:  theotberfrom  Htllen,  above-mentioned, 
the  fon  of  Deucalion,  and  father  of  Dorus,  from  whom 
came  the  Dores,  afterwards  a  famous  nation  among 
the  Greeks. — Another  name  by  which  the  Greeks 
were  known  in  fome  parts  of  the  country,  was  that 
of  Pelafgt,  which  the  Arcadians,  the  mod  ancient 
people  in  Greece,  deduced  from  their  pretfended  foun¬ 
der  Pelafgus  ;  who  is  faid  to  have  got  fuch  footing  in 
Peloponuefus,  that  the  whole  peninfnla  from  him  was 
called  Pelafgia.  But  the  mod  ancient  name  of  all  is 
univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  that  of  Iones,  which 
the  Greeks  themfelves  derived  from  Ion  the  fon  of 
Xuthus  ;  or,  as  the  fable  hath  it,  of  Apollo,  by  Cre- 
ufa  the  daughter  of  Erichtheus  the  grandfon  of  Deu¬ 
calion.  Jofephus,  however,  affirms,  that  their  origi¬ 
nal  is  of  much  older  date  ;  and  that  Javan,  the  fon  of 
Japhet,  and  grandfon  of  Noah,  was  the  firft  who- 
peopled  thefe  countries  ,  which  Bocharthath  alfo  ren¬ 
dered: 
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Greece,  dered  very  probable.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  among  in  any  degree  free  from  thefe  incurfions,  becanfe  it  Greece, 

the  Greeks  themfelves,  only  the  Athenians,  and  fnch  was  naturally  deftitute  of  every  thing  that  could  in-  ”  ' 

colonies  as  fprung  from  them,  were  called  lattes  ;  but  vite  a  plundering  enemy ;  but  thofe  cities  fared  much 
it  is  alfo  plain  beyond  exception,  that  other  nations  worfe  which  were  fituated  in  the  fea-coafts  5  becaufe 
gave  this  name  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  they  were  in  continual  danger  of  being  plundered  ei- 

The  inhabitants  of  Greece  in  the  firll  ages,  even  ther  by  fea  or  land:  for  pirates  at  that  time  did  not 
by  the  confefiion  of  their  own  hiftorians,  appear  to  lefs  infeft  all  thofe  feas,  than  robbers  did  the  land.  And 
have  been  favages  fcarce  a  degree  removed  from  brutes,  this  was  one  main  caufe  why  molt  of  the  ancient  cities 
They  lived  indifferently  on  every  fruit,  herb,  or  root  of  Greece  were  fituated  at  fome  confiderable  diftance 
that  came  in  their  way ;  and  lay  either  in  the  open  from  the  {hore  ;  but  even  in  thefe,  as  all  their  fafety 
fields,  or  at  heft  (heltered  themfelves  in  dens,  caves,  confided  In  the  refiftance  they  could  make  againft  an 
and  hollow  trees  ;  the  country  itfelf  in  the  mean  time  invader,  their  inhabitants  were  under  a  neceffity  of  go- 
remaining  one  continued  uncultivated  defart. — Thefirft  ing  eonftantly  armed,  and  being  ever  on  their  guard, 
improvement  they  made  in  their  way  of  living,  was  Another  mifchief  arifing  from  thefe  continual  pira- 
the  exchanging  of  their  old  food  for  the  more  whole-  cies  and  robberies  was,  that  they  occafioned  the  far 
fome  acorns,  building  huts  for  themfelves  to  fleep  in,  greater  part  of  the  lands  to  lie  uncultivated,  fo  that 
and  covering  their  bodies  with  the  fkins  of  beads.  For  the  people  only  planted  and  fowed  as  much  aS  was 
all  this,  it  feems,  they  were  beholden  to  Pelafgius  a-  barely  neceffary  for  their  prefent  fupport  5  and  where 
bove-mentioned,  (fuppofed  by  fome  to  be  Peleg  fpoke  there  was  fuch  an  univerfal  negleft  of  agriculture, 
of  in  Scripture),  and  who  was  highly  reverenced  by  there  could  be  as  little  room  for  any  difcoveries  in  o- 
them  on  that  account. — This  reformation  in  their  way  ther  ufeful  arts,  and  trades.  Hence,  when  other  11a- 
of  life,  however,  it  feems  wrought  none  in  their  roan-  tions,  as  the  Jews,  Egyptians,  Midianites,  Phoenici* 
ners.  On  the  contrary,  they  who  had  nothing  to  fight  ans,  &c.  had  improved  themfelves  to  a  very  high  de* 
for  but  a  hole  to  deep  in,  began  now  to  envy  and  rob  gree,  the  Greeks  feem  to  have  been  utter  drangers  t» 
one  another  of  thefe  flender  acquifitions.  This,  in  every  ufeful  art. 

procefs  of  time,  put  them  under  a  neceffity  of  joining  During  this  period  of  favage  barbarity,  the  mod 

themfelves  into  companies  under  fome  head,  that  they  renowned  Grecian  heroes,  as  Hercules,  Thefeus,  &c. 
might  either  more  falfely  plunder  their  neighbours,  performed  their  exploits ;  which,  however  exagger* 
or  preferve  what  they  had  got.  Laws  they  had  none,  ated  by  poetic  fi&ion,  no  doubt  had  a  foundation  in 
except  that  of  the  fword :  fo  that  thofe  only  lived  in  truth.  Some  indeed  are  of  opinion  that  the  Grecian 
fafety  who  inhabited  the  mod  barren  and  craggy  pla-  heroes  are  entirely  fi&itious,  and  their  exploits  de- 
ces;  and  hence  Greece  for  a  long  time  had  no  fettled  rived  from  thofe  of  the  Hebrew  worthies,  fuch  as  Sam- 
inhabitants,  the  weaked  being  always  turned  out  by  fon,  Gideon,  &c.  Yet,  confidering  the  extreme  de* 
the  ftrongeft.  Their  gigantic  fize  and  drength,  if  we  gree  of  barbarity  which  at  that  time  prevailed  through- 
may  believe  Plutarch,  added  fo  much  to  their  infolence  out  Greece,  it  feems  not  at  all  improbable  that  fome 
and  cruelty,  that  they  feemed  to  glory  in  committing  perfons  of  extraordinary  drength  and  courage  might 
the  greated  ads  of  violence  and  barbarity  on  thofe  undertake  the  caufe  of  the  oppreffed,  and  travel  about 
that  unhappily  fell  into  their  hands.  like  the  more  modern  knights-errant  in  qued  of  ad- 

The  next  advance  towards  civilization,  wa3  their  ventures, 
forming  themfelves  into  regular  focieties,  to  cultivate  The  firft  expedition  in  which  we  fincfthe  Greeks 
the  lands,  and  build  themfelves  towns  and  cities  for  united,  was  that  againd  Troy,  the  particulars  of  which 
their  fafety.  Their  original  barbarity  and  mutual  vio-  are  recited  under  the  article  Troy.  Their  fuccels 
lences  againft  each  other  naturally  prevented  them  from  here  (which  happened  about  1184.  B.  C.)  cod  them 
uniting  as  one  nation,  or  even  into  any  confiderable  very  dear;  vaft  numbers  of  their  braveft  warriors  be- 
community;  and  hence  the  great  number  of  dates  in-  ing  dain;  great  numbers  of  the  furvivors  being  call 
to  which  Greece  was  originally  divided.  The  mod  away  in  their  return  5  and  many  of  thofe  who  had  the 
remarkable  of  thefe  fmall  principalities  mentioned  in  good  luck  to  get  back  again,  being  foon  after  mur- 
hidory  are  the  following : — In  Peloponnefuswere  thofe  dered,  or  driven  out  of  their  country.  It  is  probable, 
of  Sicyon,  Argos,  and  Meffenia,  Achaia  Propria,  however,  that  their  having  ftaid  for  fuch  a  long  time 
Arcadia,  and  Laconia.  In  Grecia  Propria,  (that  in  Afia,  might  contribute  to  civilize  the  Greeks  fome- 
part  of  Greece  which  lay  without  Peloponnefus),  were  what  fooner  than  what  they  otherwife  would  have 
thofe  of  Attica,  Megara,  Bccotia,  Locris,  Epichne-  been  ;  and  accordingly  from  this  time,  we  find  their 
tnidia,  Doris,  Phocis,  Locris,  Ozolaea,  and  iEtolia.  hiftory  fomewhat  lefs  obfeure,  and  as  it  were  begin- 
In  Epirus  were  the  Moloffi,  Amphilochi,  Caffiopaei,  to  emerge  out  of  darknefs.  The  continual  wars,  in- 
Draeopes,  Chaoces,  Threfpotii,  Almeni,  and  Acar-  deed,  in  which  they  were  engaged  among  themfelves* 
nani.  In  Thedkly  were  thofe  of  Tiieffaliotis,  Efti-  no  doubt,  for  a  long  time,  prevented  them  from  ma- 
otis,  Pelafgiotis,  Magnefia,  and  Phthia. — All  thefe  king  any  confiderable  progrefs  in  thofe  arts  in  which 
have  at  one  time  or  other  been  feverally  governed  by  they  afterwards  made  fo  great  progrefs.  Thefe  wars, 
kings  of  their  own,  though  we  only  find  the  names  of  which  indeed  never  ceafed  as  long  as  the  Greeks  pre- 
many  of  them  mentioned  in  the  hiftories  of  the  more  ferved  their  liberty,  rendered  them  brave,  and  (killed 
confiderable  kingdoms  of  Sparta,  Attica,  Thebes,  in  the  military  art,  above  all  other  nations;  but  at  the 
&c. — The  ere&ion  of  thefe  kingdoms,  however,  for  fame  time  they  effettually  prevented  them  from  making 
fame  time,  did  not  much  alter  the  cafe;  the  inhabi-  permanent  conquefts,  and  confined  them  within  the 
tants  of  the  new  kingdoms  plundered  and  deftroyed  bounds  of  their  own  country  ;  while  the  different  ftates 
tine  another  without  mercy.  Attica  was  the  only  place  were  one  way  or  other  fo  equally  balanced,  that  fcarce 

one 
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Greece,  one  of  them  was  able  perfe&ly  to  fubdue  another.  The 
Spartans,  however,  having,  with  great  difficulty,  re¬ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Meffene,  and  added  its  terri¬ 
tories  to  their  own,  became  the  leading  people  in 
Greece.  Their  fuperiority  was  long  difputed  by  A- 
thens  ;  but  the  Peloponnefian  war  at  laft  determined 
that  point  in  favour  of  the  Spartans,  when  the  city 
of  Athens  was  taken,  and  its  walls  demoliffied  by  Ly- 
fander  the  Spartan  general.  See  Attica,  n°  164. 
— By  the  battle  of  Leu&ra,  the  Spartans  loft  that 
fuperiority  which  they  had  maintained  for  500  years, 
and  which  now  devolved  on  the  Thebans.  After,  the 
death  of  Epaminondas,  the  celebrated  Theban  gene¬ 
ral,  however,  as  napperfon  was  found  poffeffed  of  his 
abilities,  the  Thebans  were  again  obliged  to  yield 
the  fuperiority  to  the  Spartans.  But  by  this  time 
the  Greeks  had  become  acquainted  with  the  luxuries 
and  elegancies  of  life  ;  and  all  the  rigour  of  their  ori¬ 
ginal  laws  could  not  prevent  them  from  valuing  thefe 
as  highly  as  other  people.  This  did  not  indeed  abate 
their  valour,  but  it  heightened  their  mutual  animofi- 
ties  ;  at  the  fame  time  that,  for  the  fake  of  a  more  ea- 
fy  and  comfortable  life,  they  became  more  difpofed  to 
fubmit  to  a  matter.  The  Periians,  whofe  power  they 
had  long  dreaded,  and  who  were  unable  to  refill  them 
by  force  of  arms,  at  laft  found  out  (by  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades)  the  proper  method  of  reducing  the  Gre¬ 
cian  power;  namely,  by  aflifting  them  by  turns,  and 
fupplying  one  ftate  with  money  to  fight  againft  another, 
till  they  Ihould  all  be  fo  much  reduced,  that  they 
might  become  an  eafy  prey.  Thus  the  Greeks  were 
weakened,  though  the  Periians  did  not  reap  any  bene¬ 
fit  from  their  weaknefs.  Philip  of  Macedon  entered 
into  the  fame  political  views ;  and  partly  by  intrigue, 
partly  by  force,  got  himfelf  declared  Generaliffi- 
mo  of  Greece.  His  fucceffor  Alexander  the  Great 
completed  their  fubje&ion  ;  and  by  dellroying  the  ci¬ 
ty  of  Thebes,  and  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  ftruck 
fuch  a  terror  throughout  Greece,  that  he  was  as 
fully  obeyed  by  all  the  Hates,  as  by  any  of  the  reft  of 
his  fubjefts.  During  his  abfence  in  Perfia,  however, 
they  attempted  to  (hake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  but 
were  quelled  by  his  general  Antipater.  The  news  of 
Alexander’s  death  was  to  them  a  matter  of  theutmoft 
joy;  but  their  mutual  animofities  prevented  them 
from  joining  in  any  folid  plan  for  the  recovery  of  their 
liberties,  and  hence  they  continued  to  be  oppreffed  by 
Alexander’s  fucceffors,  or  other  tyrants,  till  Aratus, 
an  Achsean,  about  268  B.  C.  formed  a  defign  of  fet- 
ting  his  country  free  from  thefe  oppreffors.  He  per- 
fuaded  a  number  of  the  fmall  republics  to  enter  into  a 
league  for  their  own  defence,  which  was  called  the 
dchaati  league;  and  notwithftaading  that  the  repu¬ 
blics,  taken  fingly,  had  very  little  ftrength,  they  not 
only  maintained  their  independency,  but  foon  became 
formidable  when  united.  This  affociation  continued 
to  become  daily  more  and  more  powerful ;  but  received 
a  fevere  check  from  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  which 
obliged  them  to  call  in  Antigonus  to  their  affiftance. 
Thisprince  overcame  Cleomenes  at  the  battle  of  Sellafia, 
and  afterwards  made  himfelf  matter  of  Sparta.  Thus  he 
became  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  the  one  he  had 
conquered,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Grecian  liberties 
was  incomplete. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Greeks  began  to  feel  the  weight 
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of  a  power  more  formidable  than  any  which  they  had  Greece, 
yet  experienced;  namely,  that  of  the  Romans.  That  ' 
infidious  and  haughty  republic  firft  intermeddled  with 
the  Grecian  affairs,  under  pretence  of  fetting  them  at 
liberty  from  the  oppreffion  of  Philip  of  Macedon. 

This,  by  a  proper  union  among  themfelves,  they  might 
have  accomplifhed :  but  in  this  they  ailed  as  though 
they  had  been  infatuated ;  receiving  with  the  utmoft 
joy  the  decree  of  the  Roman  conful,  who  declared 
them  free  ;  without  confidering,  that  he  who  had  thus 
given  them  liberty,  might  take  it  away  at  his  pleafure. 

This  leifon,  however,  they  were  foon  taught,  by  the 
total  reduction  of  their  country  to  a  Roman  province  ; 
yet  this  can  fcarce  be  called  a  misfortune,  when  we 
look  back  to  their  hiftory,  and  confider  their  outra¬ 
ges  upon  one  anc;her:  nor  can  we  fympathife  with 
them  for  the  lofs  of  that  liberty  which  they  only  made 
ufe  of  to  fill  their  country  with  (laughter  and  blood- 
,(hed.  After  their  conqueft  by  the  Romans,  they 
made  no  united  effort  to  recover  their  liberty.  They 
continued  in  quiet  fubje&ion  till  the  beginning  of 
the  15th  century.  About  that  time,  they  began 
to  fuffer  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks,  and  their 
fufferings  were  completed  by  the  taking  of  Conftanti- 
nople  in  1453.  Since  that  time,  they  have  groaned 
under  the  yoke  of  a  mod  defpotic  government ;  fo  that 
all  txaces  of  their  former  valour,  ingenuity,  and  learn¬ 
ing,  are  now  in  a  manner  totally  extinft. 

Modern  Greece  comprehends  Macedonia  ;  Albania, 
now  called  Arnaut;  Epirus;  Theffaly,  now  Jana;  A- 
chaia,  nowLivadia ;  the  Peloponncfus,  now  Morea;  to¬ 
gether  with  the  iflands  on  its  coaft,  and  in  the  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  continent  of  Greece  is  feated  betwixt 
the  36th  and  43d  degrees  of  north  latitude  ;  and  be¬ 
tween  the  19th  and  27th  degrees  of  longitude,  eaft 
of  London.  To  the  north  it  is  bounded,  by  Bulga¬ 
ria  and  Servia,  from  which  it  is  divided  by  a  ridge 
of  mountains;  to  the  fouth,  by  the  Mediterranean  fea; 
to  the  eaft,  by  Romania  and  the  Archipelago ;  and  to 
the  weft,  by  the  Adriatic,  or  gulph  of  Venice.  Its 
length  is  (aid  to  be  about  four  hundred  miles,  and 
its  utmoft  breadth  about  three  hundred  and  fifty. 

The  air  is  extremely  temperate  and  healthy  :  and  the 
foil  fruitful,  though  badly  cultivated,  yielding  corn  ; 
wine, delicious  fruits,  and  abounding  with  cattle,  fowls, 
and  venifon.  As  to  religion,  Chriftianity  was  planted 
in  Greece  foon  after  the  death  of  our  Saviour,  and 
flouriihed  there  for  many  ages  in  great  purity  ;  but 
fince  the  Greeks  became  fubjeft  to  the  Turkilh  yoke, 
they  have  funk  into  the  molt  deplorable  ignorance,  in 
confequence  of  the  flavery  and  thraldom  under  which 
they  groan,  and  their  religion  is  now  greatly  corrupt¬ 
ed.  It  is  indeed  little  better  than  a  heap  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  ceremonies  and  abfurdities.  The  head  of  the 
Greek  church  is  the  patriarch  of  Conftantinople;  who 
is  chofen  by  the  neighouring  archbiftiops  and  metro¬ 
politans,  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor  or  grand  vizir. 

He  is  a  perfon  of  great  dignity,  being  the  head  and 
director  of  the  eaftern  church.  The  other  patriarchs 
are  thofe  of  Jerufalem,  Antioch,  aud  Alexandria, 

Mr.  Tournefort  tells  us,  that  the,  patriarchates  are 
now  generally  fet  to  fale,  and  bellowed  upon  thofe 
who  are  the  highefl  bidders.  The  patriarchs,  me¬ 
tropolitans,  archbiftiops,  andbilhops,  are  always  cho¬ 
fen  from  among  the  Caloyers  or  Greek  monks.  B«- 
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Greece,  fore  the  patriarchs  receive  their  patents  and  the  caftan, 
which  is  a  veil  of  linfey-woolfey,  or  fome  other  fluff, 
prefented  by  the  grand  fignioi  to  ambafladors  and  o- 
ther  perfons  newly  inverted  with  fome  confiderable  dig¬ 
nity,  they  are  obliged  to  make  large  prefents  to  tli£ 
vizir,  &c.  The  income  of  the  patriarch  of  Conftan- 
tinople  is  faid  to  amount  to  no  lefs  than  one  hundred 
and  twenty  thoufand  guilders,  of  which  he  pays  the 
one  half  by  way  of  annual  tribute  to  the  Ottoman 
Porte,  adding  fix  thoufand  guilders  befides  as  a  pre- 
fent  at  the  feaft  of  Bairam.  The  next  perfon  to  a 
bifhop  among  the  clergy  is  an  archimandrite,  who  is 
the  director  of  one  or  more  convents,  which  are  cal¬ 
led  mandren  ;  then  come  the  abbot,  the  arch-prieft, 
the  priefl,  the  deacon,  the  under -deacon,  the  chanter, 
and  the  le&urer.  The  fecular  cletgy  are  fubjefted 
to  no  rules,  and  never  rife  higher  than  high-prieft. 
They  are  allowed  to  marry  once  5  but  it  muft  be  with 
a  virgin,  and  before  they  are  ordained.  They  have 
neither  glebe  nor  tythes,  but  depend  on  the  perqui- 
fites  that  arife  from  their  office  ;  and  they  feldom  preach 
but  in  Lent.  The  Greeks  have  few  nunneries;  but  a 
great  many  convents  of  monks,  who  are  all  priefls, 
and,  ftudents  excepted,  obliged  to  follow  fome  han¬ 
dicraft  employment,  and  lead  a  very  auftere  life.  The 
Greeks  deny  the  fupremacy  of  the  pope,  and  abhor 
the  worfhip  of  Images  ;  but  have  a  multitude  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  faints  in  their  churches,  whom  they  pray  to 
as  mediators.  Their  fads  are  very  fevere.  They  be¬ 
lieve  alfo  in  the  dodlrine  of  tranfubftantiation,  and 
that  the  Holy  Ghoft  does  not  proceed  from  the  Son. 
They  admit  not  of  purgatory,  fays  Mr.  Thevenot : 
but  yet  they  allow  a  third  place,  where  they  fay  the 
bleffed  remain,  in  expedition  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
At  mafs  they  confecrate  with  leavened  bread;  and 
communicate  under  both  kinds,  as  well  laics  as  priefts, 
and  as  well  women  and  children  as  men.  When  they 
carry  the  facrament  to  the  lick,  they  do  not  pro- 
flrate  themfelves  before  it,  nor  expofe  it  to  be  adored: 
neither  do  they  carry  it  in  proceffion,  or  have  any 
particular  feaft  in  honour  of  it.  Baptifm  is  perform¬ 
ed  among  them  by  plunging  the  whole  body  of  the 
child  thrice  into  water.  Immediately  after  baptifm, 
they  give  it  confirmation  “End  the  communion  ;  and 
feven  days  after  that,  it  undergoes  the  ceremony  of 
ablution.  When  a  prieft  is  married,  among  other  ce¬ 
remonies,  the  bridegroom  and  bride  drink  e3ch  two 
glafles  of  wine ;  then  the  glafs  !•  given  to  the  prieft, 
who  merrily  drinks  olf  the  reft  of  the  wine,  and  break¬ 
ing  the  glafs,  fays,  So  may  the  bridegroom  break  the 
virginity  of  the  bride.  As  to  the  character  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  they  are  faid  to  be  very  covetous,  hy¬ 
pocritical,  treacherous,  great  pederafts,  and  at  the 
fame  time  revengeful  to  the  higheft  degree  ;  but  very 
fuperftitious.  They  are  fo  much  defpifed  by  the  Turks, 
that  thefe  do  not  value  even  a  Greek  who  turns  Ma¬ 
hometan.  The  Turks  are  remarkable  for  their  taci¬ 
turnity  ;  they  never  ufe  any  unnecelfary  words :  but 
the  Greeks,  on  the  contrary,  are  very  talkative  and 
lively.  The  Turks  generally  praftife  what  their  re¬ 
ligion  enjoins,  but  the  Greeks  do  not ;  and  their  mi- 
fery  puts  them  upon  a  thoufand  mean  fhifts  and  fcan- 
dalous  practices,  authorized  by  bad  example,  and 
perpetuated  from  father  to  fon.  The  Greek  women 
have  fine  features  and  beautiful  complexions :  their 


countenances  ftill  very  much  refemble  thofe  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  ftatues. 

GREEK,  or  Grecian,  any  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  Greece. 

The  Greek  language,  as  preferved  in  the  writings 
of  the  celebrated  authors  of  antiquity,  as  Homer,  He- 
fiod,  Demofthenes,  Ariftotle,  Plato,  Xenophon,  &c. 
has  a  great  variety  of  terms  and  expreffions,  fuitable 
to  the  genius  and  occafions  of  a  polite  and  learned 
people,  who  had  a  tafte  for  arts  and  fciences.  In  it, 
proper  namesare  fignificative ;  which  is  the  reafon  that 
the  modern  languages  borrow  fo  many  terms  from  it. 
When  any  new  invention,  inftrument,  machine,  or  the 
like,  is  difeovered,  recourfe  is  ^ftlerally  had  to  the 
Greek  for  a  name  to  it  ;  the  facility  wherewith  words 
are  there  compounded,  affording  fuch  as  will  be  ex- 
preffive  of  its  ufe  :  fuch-are,  barometer,  hygrometer, 
microfcope,  telefcope,  thermometer,  &c.  But  of  all 
fciences,  medicine  moft  abounds  with  fuch  terms;  as 
diaphoretic,  dtagnofis,  diarrhoea,  haemorrhage,  hy¬ 
drophobia,  phthifis,  atrophy,  &c.  Befides  the  copi- 
oufnefs  and  lignificancy  of  the  Greek,  wherein  it  ex¬ 
cels  moft,  if  not  all,  other  languages,  it  has  alfo  three 
numbers,  viz.  a  lingular,  dual,  and  plural :  alfo  a- 
bundauce  of  tenfes  in  its  verbs,  which  makes  a  variety 
in  difeourfe,  prevents  a  certain  drynefs  that  always  ac¬ 
companies  too  great  an  uniformity,  and  renders  that 
language  peculiarly  proper  for  all  kinds  of  verfe.  The 
ufe  of  the  participles,  of  the  aorift  and  preterite,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  compound  words  already  mentioned,  giva 
it  a  peculiar  force  and  brevity  without  taking  any 
thing  from  its  perfpicuity. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  affign  the  precife  difference 
between  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  ;  which  con- 
lifts  in  the  terminations  of  the  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs, 
&c.  not  unlike  what  obtains  between  fome  of  the  di¬ 
alers  of  the  Italian  or  Spanilh.  There  are  alfo  in  the 
modern  Greek  many  new  words,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  the  ancient.  We  may  therefore  diftinguifh  three 
ages  of  the  Greek  tongue  :  the  firft  of  which  ends  at 
the  time  when  Conftantinople  became  the  capital  of 
the  Roman  empire  ;  the  fecond  lafted  from  that  period: 
to  the  Taking  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks;  and 
the  third,  from  that  time  to  this. 

Greek  Bible.  See  Bible. 

Greek  Church.  See  Greece. 

Greek  Monks  and  Nuns,  of  whatever  order,  con- 
fider  St  Bafil  as  their  founder  and  common  father, 
and  efteem  it  the  higheft  crime  to  deviate  in  the  leaft 
from  his  conftitutions.  There  are  fevtral  beautiful 
convents  with  churches,  in  which  the  monks  perform, 
divine  fervice  day  and  night.  Some  of  the  monks  are 
coenobites,  or  live  together,  wear  the  fame  habit,  eat 
at  the  fame  table,  and  perform  the  fame  exerciies  and 
employments. 

GREEN,  one  of  the  original  prifmatic  colours, 
exhibited  by  the  refra&ion  of  the  rays  of  light.  See 
Optics. 

Green,  among  painters.  See  Covovr- Making, 
n°  26. 

Green  Cloth ,  a  board  or  court  of  juftice  held 
in  the  compting-houfe  of  the  kings  houfehold,  com- 
pofed  of  the  Lord  Steward  and  officers  under  him, 
who  fit  daily.  To  this  court  is  committed  the  charge 
and  overfight  of  the  king’s  houfehold  in  matters  of 
juftice 
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Green,  juftice  and  government,  with  a  power  to  correct  all 
reenland.  offenders,  and  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  verge,  or 
jurifdi&ion  of  the  court-royal  ;  which  is  every  way 
about  200  yards  from  the  laft  gate  of  the  palace 
where  his  majefty  refides. 

It  takes  its  name,  board  of  green  cloth,  from  a  green 
cloth  fpread  over  the  board  where  they  fit. 

Without  a  warrant  firll  obtained  from  this  court, 
none  of  the  king’s  fervants  can  be  arrefted  for  debt. 

Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  are  two  officers  of  the 
board  of  green  cloth,  who  appoint  the  diet  of  the  king 
and  his  houfeliold  ;  and  keep  all  records,  legers,  and 
papers  relating  thereto  ;  made  up  bills,  parcels,  and  de¬ 
bentures  for  falaries,  and  provifiotis  and  neceflaries  for 
the  officers  of  the  buttery,  pantry,  cellar,  &c. 

They  alfo  wait  upon  foreign  princes-when  enter¬ 
tained  by  his  majelly. 

Green -Finch  in  ornithology,  the  Engliffi  name 
of  the  greenilh  fringilla,  with  the  wings  and  tail  va¬ 
riegated  with  yellow.  See  Fringilla. 

Green -Houfe,  or  Confervatory ,  a  houfe  in  a  gar¬ 
den,  contrived  for  (heltering  and  preferving  the  moft 
curious  and  tender  exotic  plants,  which  in  our  climate 
will  not  bear  to  be  expofed  to  the  open  air,  efpecially 
during  the  winter  feafon.  Thefe  are  generally  large 
and  beautiful  ftru&ures,  equally  ornamental  and  ute- 
fiul. 

Green-*S7/iw,  the  name  of  an  ancient  cuftom 
within  the  manor  of  Writtel  in  the  county  of  Effex 
in  England;  which  is,  that  every  tenant  whofe  fore¬ 
door  opens  to  Greenbury,  {hall  pay  an  half-penny 
yearly  to  the  lord,  by  the  name  of  greenfilver. 

Green  Wax,  is  ufed  where  eftates  are  delivered  to 
the  (heriffs  out  of  the  exchequer,  under  the  feal  of 
that  court,  made  in  green  wax,  to  be  levied  in  the 
feveral  counties.  This  word  is  mentioned  the  43d 
Hat.  Ed.  III.  c.  9.  and  7  Hen.  IV.  c.  4. 

GREENLAND,  a  general  name  by  which  are 
denoted  the  molt  eafterly  parts  of  America,  ftretching 
towards  the  north  pole,  and  likewife  fome  illands  to 
the  northward  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  lying  in 
very  high  latitudes. 

This  country  is  divided  into  Weft  and  Eaft  Green- 
1  land. — Weft  Greenland  is  now  determined  by  our 

‘ft  lateft  maps  to  be  a  part  of  the  continent  of  America, 
fcribed*1  t^0US^1  up0"  what  authority  is  not  very  clear.  That 
part  of  it  which  the  Europeans  have  any  knowledge  of 
is  bounded  on  the  weft  by  Baffin’s  bay,  on  the  fouth  by 
Davis’s  ftraita,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  northern  part 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  a  very  mountainous 
country,  and  fome  parts  of  it  fo  high  that  they  may 
be  difcerned  thirty  leagues  off  at  fea.  The  inland 
mountains,  hills,  and  rocks,  are  covered  with  perpetual 
Tnow :  but  the  low  lands  on  the  fea-fide  are  clothed 
with  verdure  in  the  fummer  feafon.  The  coaft  a- 
bonnds  with  inlets,  bays,  and  large  rivers;  and  is 
furrounded  with  a  vaft  number  of  iflands  of  different 
dimenfions.  In  a  great  many  places  however,  on  the 
eaftern  coaft  efpecially,  the  ffiore  is  inacceffible  by 
reafon  of  the  floating  mountains  of  ice.  The  princi¬ 
pal  river,  called  Baal,  falls  into  the  fea  in  the  64th 
degree  of  latitude,  whtre  the  firft  Dauifti  lodge  was 
built  in  1721  ;  and  has  been  navigated  above  40  miles 
up  the  country. 

Weft  Greenland  was  firft  peopled  by  Europeans  in 
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the  eighth  century.  At  that  time  a  company  of  Greenland. 
Icelanders,  headed  by  one  Ericke  Randt’,  were  by 
accident  driven  on  the  coaft.  On  liis  return  he  re-  ®  (1  , 

prefented  the  country  in  fnch  a  favourable  light,  that  a  colony 
fome  families  again  followed  him  thither,  where  they  from  lce- 
foon  became  a  thriving  colony,  and  bellowed  on  their  land- 
new  habitation  the  name  of  Groenland,  or  Greenland, 
on  account  of  its  verdant  appearance.  This  colony  was 
converted  to  Chriftianity  by  a  miflmnary  from  Norw'ay, 
fent  thither  by  the  celebrated  Oiaf,  the  firft  Norwe¬ 
gian  monarch  who  embraced  the  true  religion.  The 
Greenland  fettlement  continued  to  increafe  and  thrive  . 
under  his  protedlion  ;  and,  in  a  little  time,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  provided  with  many  towns,  churches,  con-  . 
vents,  biftiops,  &c.  under  the  jurifdiclion  of  the 
archbifhop  of  Drontheim.  A  conliderable  commerce 
was  carried  on  between  Greenland  and  Norway  ;  and 
a  regular  intercourfe  maintained  between  the  two 
countries  till  the  year  1406,  when  the  laft  bifhop  3 
was  fent  over.  From  that  time  all  correfpondence  corre- 
was  cut  off,  and  all  knowledge  of  Greenland  has  been 
buried  in  oblivion.  deS/cut 

This  ftrange  and  abrupt  cefiation  of  all  trade  and  off. 
intercourfe  has  been  attributed  to  various  caufts  ;  but 
the  moft  probable  is  the  following.  The  colony,  from 
its  firft  fettlement,  had  been  harafied  by  the  natives, 
a  barbarous  and  favage  people,  agreeing  in  cuftoms, 
garb,  and  appearance,  with  the  Esquimaux  found  a- 
bout  Hudfon’s  Bay.  This  nation,  called  Schrc/lings, 
at  length  prevailed  againft  the  Iceland  fettlers  who  in-  4 
habited  the  weftern  diftridl,  and  exterminated  them  in  Colouyfnp- 
the  14th  century  :  infomuch,  that  when  their  brethren  pofeU  to  be 
of  the  eaftern  diftridt  came  to  their  affiftance,  they  extc>"mina- 
found  nothing  alive  but  fome  cattle  and  flocks  of  fheep  ,e  ' 
running  wild  about  the  country.  Perhaps  they  them- 
felves  afterwards  experienced  the  fame  fate,  and  were 
totally  deftroyed  by  thefe  Schrellings,  whofe  defend¬ 
ants  ft  ill  inhabit  the  weftern  parts  of  Greenland,  and 
from  tradition  confirm  this  conjedture.  They  affirm 
that  the  houfes  and  villages  whofe  ruins  ftill  appear,, 
were  inhabited  by  a  nation  of  ftrangers,  whom  their 
anceftors  deftroyed.  There  are  reafons,  however, 
for  believing  that  there  may  be  ftill  fome  defeendants 
of  the  ancient  Iceland  colony  remaining  in  the  eaftern 
diftrift,  though  they  cannot  be  vifited  by  land,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  ftupendous  mountains,  perpetually  cover¬ 
ed  with  fnow,  which  divide  the  two  parts  of  Green¬ 
land  ;  while  they  have  been  rendered  inacceffible  by 
fea,  by  the  vaft  quautity  of  ice  driven  from  Spitzber- 
gen,  or  Eaft  Greenland.  One  would  imagine  that 
there  muft  have  been  fome  confiderable  alteration  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  world  fince  the  15th  century,  fo 
that  the  coaft  of  Greenland  is  now  become  almoft  to¬ 
tally  inacceffible,  though  formerly  vifited  with  very 
little  difficulty.  It  is  alfo  natural  to  afk,  By  what 
means  the  people  of  the  eaftern  colony  furmounted 
the  above-mentioned  obftacles  when  they  went  to  the 
affiftance  of  their  weftern  friends,  how  they  returned 
to  their  own  country,  and  in  what  manner  hiftorians 
learned  the  fuccefs  of  their  expedition  ?  Concerning 
all  this  we  have  very  little  fatisfadtory  information. 

All  that  can  be  learned  from  the  moft  authentic  re-  5 
cords  is,  that  Greenland  was  divided  into  two  diftridfs, Aecount  of 
called  Weft  Bygd,  and  Eaft  Bygd :  that  the  weftern  di- the  colony* 
vifion  contained  four  parifhes,  and  1 00  villages :  that 
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Greenland,  the  eaftern  diftrift  was  ftlll  more  flouriffiirig,  as  being 
nearer  to  Iceland,  fooner  fettled,  and  more  frequented 
by  {hipping  from  Norway.  There  are  alfo  many  ac¬ 
counts,  though  mol  of  them  romantic  and  (lightly 
attefted,  which  render  it  probable  that  part  of  the  ea¬ 
ftern  colony  ft  ill  fubfifts,  who,  at  fome  time  or  other, 
may  have  given  the  imperfect  relation  above-mention¬ 
ed.  This  colony,  in  ancient  times,  certainly  compre¬ 
hended  twelve  extenfive  pariffies,  one  hundred  and 
ninety  villages,  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  cwo  monafteries. 
The  prefent  inhabitants  of  the  weftern  diftrift  are  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  this  part,  from  which  they  are  di¬ 
vided  by  rocks,  mountains,  and  deferts,  and  ftill  more 
effe&ually  by  their  apprehenfion  :  for  they  believe  the 
eaftern  Greenlanders  to  be  a  cruel,  barbarous  nation, 
that  deftroy  and  eat  all  ftrangers  who  fall  into  their 
hands.  About  a  century  after  all  intercourfe  between 
c  Norway  and  Greenland  had  ceafed,  feveral  (hips  were 
Attempts  ^ent  fucceflively  by  the  kings  of  Denmark,  in  order  to 
to  rediico-  aifcover  the  eaftern  diftrift  ;  but  all  of  them  mifcar- 
ver  the  ried.  Among  thefe  adventurers,  Mogens  Heinfon, 
country.  after  having  furmounted  many  difficulties  and  dangers, 
got  fight  of  the  land,  which,  however,  he  could  not 
approach.  At  his  return,  he  pretended  that  the  (hip 
•was  arrefted  in  the  middle  of  her  courfe,  by  certain 
rocks  of  loadftone  at  the  bottom  of  the  fea.  The 
fame  year,  1576,  in  which  this  attempt  was  made, 
has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  the  voyage  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Martin  Frobiffier,  fent  upon  the  fame  errand  by 
Queen  Elizabeth.  He  likewife  defcried  the  land  5  but 
could  not  reach  it,  and  therefore  returned  to  England; 
yet  not  before  he  had  failed  fixty  leagues  in  the  ftrait 
which  ftill  retains  his  name,  and  landed  on  feveral  if- 
lands,  where  he  had  fome  communication  with  the  na¬ 
tives.  He  had  likewife  taken  poffeffion  of  the  country 
in  the  name  of  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  brought  away 
fome  pieces  of  heavy  black  ftone,  from  which  the  re¬ 
finers  of  London  extracted  a  certain  proportion  of  gold. 
In  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  undertook  a  fecond  voyage, 
at  the  head  of  a  fmall  fquadron,  equipped  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  public  ;  entered  the  (traits  a  fecond  time ; 
difcovered  upon  an  ifland  a  gold  and  filver  mine  ;  be¬ 
llowed  names  upon  different  bays,  iftands,  and  head¬ 
lands  ;  and  brought  away  a  lading  of  ore,  together 
with  two  natives,  a  male  and  a  female,  whom  the 
Englilh  kidnapped. 

Such  was  the  fuccefs  of  this  voyage,  that  another 
armament  was  fitted  out  under  the  aufpices  of  Admiral 
Frobiffier,  confining  of  fifteen  fail,  including  a  confider- 
ablenumber  offoldiers,  miners,  fmelters, carpenters, and 
bakers, to  remain  all  the  winter  near  themines  in  a  wood¬ 
en  fort,  the  different  pieces  of  which  they  carried  out  in 
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the  traufports.  They  met  with  boifterous  weather,  Greenland, 
impenetrable  fogs,  and  violent  currents  upon  the  coaft  " 

of  Greenland,  which  retarded  their  operations  until 
the  fea  Ton  was  far  advanced.  Part  of  their  wooden 
fort  was  loft  at  fea;  and  they  had  neither  provifion 
nor  fuel  fufficient  for  the  winter.  The  admiral  there¬ 
fore  determined  to  return  with  as  much  ore  as  he  could 
procure :  of  this  they  obtained  large  quantities  out  of 
a  new  mine,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  theCoun- 
tefs  of  Suffex.  They  likewife  built  an  houfe  of  ftone 
and  lime,  provided  with  ovens  ;  and  here,  with  a  view 
to  conciliate  the  affedtion  of  the  natives,  they  left  a 
quantity  of  fmall  morrice-bells,  knives,  beads,  look- 
ing-glaffes,  leaden  pictures,  and  other  toys,  together 
with  feveral  loaves  of  bread.  They  buried  the  timber 
of  the  fort  where  it  could  be  eafily  found  next  year ; 
and  fowed  corn,  peafe,  and  other  grain,  by  way  of 
experiment,  to  know  what  the  country  would  produce. 

Having  taken  thefe  precautions,  they  failed  from  thence 
in  the  beginning  of  September  ;  and  after  a  month’s 
ftormy  paffage,  arrived  in  England :  but  this  noble  de- 
fign  was  never  profecuted. 

Chriftian  IV.  king  of  Denmark,  being  defirous  of 
difcovering  the  old  Greenland  fettlement,  fent  three 
(hips  thither,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Godffie 
Lindenow ;  who  is  faid  to  have  reached  the  eaft  coaft 
of  Greenland,  where  he  traded  with  the  favage  inha¬ 
bitants,  fuch  as  they  are  ftill  found  in  the  weftern  dif- 
trift,  but  faw  no  figns  of  a  civilized  people.  Had  he 
actually  landed  in  the  eaftern  divifion,  he  muft  have 
perceived  fome  remains  of  the  ancient  colony,  even  in 
the  ruins  of  their  convents  and  villages.  Lindenow 
kidnapped  two  of  the  natives,  who  were  conveyed  to 
Copenhagen  ;  and  the  fame  cruel  fraud  *  was  prac¬ 
ticed  by  other  two  (hips  which  failed  into  Davis’s 
Straits,  where  they  difcovered  divers  fine  harbours* 
and  delightful  meadows  covered  with  verdure.  In  fome 
places  they  are  faid  to  have  found  a  confiderable  quan¬ 
tity  of  ore,  every  hundred  pounds  of  which  yielded 
twenty-fix  ounces  of  filver.  The  fame  Admiral  Lin¬ 
denow  made  another  voyage  to  the  co3ft  of  Greenland; 
in  the  year  1606,  diredting  his  courfe  to  the  weftward 
of  Cape  Farewell.  He  coafted  along  the  Straits  of 
Davis ;  and  having  made  fome  obfervations  on  the 
face  of  the  country,  the  harbours  and  iflands,  return¬ 
ed  to  Denmark.  Carften  Richards,  being  detached 
with  two  (hips  on  the  fame  difcovery,  defcried  the  high 
land  on  the  eaftern  fide  of  Greenland  ;  but  was  hinder¬ 
ed  by  the  ice  from  approaching  the  ffiore. 

Other  expeditions  of  the  fame  nature  have  been  plan¬ 
ned  and  executed  with  the  fame  bad  fuccefs,  under  the 
aufpices  of  a  Daniffi  company  of  merchants.  Two 

(hips 
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*  Nothing  can  be  more  inhuman  and  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  common  juftice,  than  this  pradtice  of  tearing  away  poor  crea¬ 
tures  from  their  country,  their  familes,  and  connexions  :  unlefs  we  foppofethem  altogether  deftitute  of  natural  affeXion  ;  and  that  this 
•was  not  the  cafe  with  thofe  poor  Greenlanders,  fome  of  whom  were  brought  alive  to  Copenhagen,  appears  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
their  conduX,  upon  their  firft  capture,  and  during  their  confinement  in  Denmark.  When  firft  captivated,  they  rent  the  air  with 
their  cries  and  lamentations  :  they  even  leaped  into  the  fea,  and,  when  taken  on  board,  for  fome  time  refufed  all  fuftenance.  Their 
eyes  were  continually  turned  towards  their  dear  country,  and  their  faces  always  bathed  in  tears.  Even  the  countenance  of  his  Da- 
ni(h  majefty,  and  the  careftes  of  the  court  and  people,  could  not  alleviate  their  grief.  One  of  them  was  perceived  to  (lied  tears  al¬ 
ways  when  he  faw  an  infant-in  the  mother’sarms ;  a  circrnn fiance  from  whence  it  was  naturally  concluded,  that  he  had  left  his  wife- 
w.ith  a  young  child  in  Greenland.  Two  of  them  went  to  ft  a  in  their  little  canoes,  in  hope  of  reaching  Greenland  :  but  one  of  them: 
was  retaken.  Other  two  made  the  fame  attempt :  but  were  driven  by  a  dorm  on  the  coaft  of  Schonen,  where  they  were  apprehend¬ 
ed  by  the  peafants,  and  reconveyed  to  Copenhagen.  One  of  them  afterwards  died  of  a  fever,  caught  in  fifhing  pearl,  during  the- 
winter,  for  the  governor  of  Kolding.  The  reft  lived  fome  years  in  Denmark  :  but  at  length,  feeing  no  profpeX  of  beings  able.  Co 
itvifit  their  native  country,  they  (unk  into  a  kind  of  melancholy  diforder,  and  expired. 
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reenland.  fhips  returned  from  the  weftern  part  of  Greenland 
loaded  with  a  kind  of  yellow  fand,  fuppofed  to  con¬ 
tain  a  large  proportion  of  gold.  This  being  affayed 
by  the  goldfmiths  of  Copenhagen,  was  condemned  as 
ufelefs,  and  thrown  overboard  :  but  from  a  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  this  f3nd,  which  was  referved  as  a  curiofity, 
an  expert  chemift  afterwards  extra&ed  a  quantity  of 
pure  gold.  The  captain,  who  brought  home  this  ad¬ 
venture,  was  fo  chagrined  at  his  dilappointment,  that 
he  died  of  grief,*  without  having  left  any  diredtions 
concerning  the  place  where  the  fand  had  been  difco- 
vered.  In  the  year  1654,  Henry  Muller,  a  rich  Dane, 
equipped  a  veffel  under  the  command  of  David  de  Nel- 
les,  who  failed  to  the  weft  coaft  of  Greenland,  from 
which  he  carried  off  three  women  of  the  country.  O- 
ther  efforts  have  been  made,  under  the  encouragement 
of  the  Danifh  king,  for  the  difcovery  and  recovery  of 
the  old  Iceland  colony  in  Greenland  :  but  all  of  them 
mifcarried,  and  people  began  to  look  upon  fuch  expe¬ 
ditions  as  wild  and  chimerical.  At  length  the  Green¬ 
land  company  at  Bergen  in  Norway,  tranfported  a 
colony  to  the  weftern  coaft,  about  the  64th  degree 
of  latitude  ;  and  thefe  Norwegians  failed  in  the  year 
1712,  accompanied  by  the  Reverend  Hans  Egede,  to 
whofe  care,  ability,  and  preciiion,  we  owe  the  beft 
and  moft  authentic  account  of  modern  Greenland. 
This  gentleman  endeavoured  to  reach  the  eaftern  di- 
ftri<St,  by  coafting  fouthwards,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
the  States  Promontory :  but  the  feafon  of  the  year, 
and  continual  ftorms,  obliged  him  to  return  ;  and  as 
he  could  not  even  find  the  Strait  of  Frobiiher,  he  con¬ 
cluded  that  no  fuch  place  ever  exifted.  In  the  year 
1724,  a  (hip,  being  equipped  by  the  company,  failed 
on  this  difcovery,  with  a  view  to  land  on  the  caft  fide 
oppofite  to  Iceland  ;  but  the  vaft  (hoals  of  ice,  which 
barricadoed  that  part  of  the  coaft,  rendered  this  fcheme 
impracticable.  His  Danifti  majefty,  in  the  year  1728, 
caufed  horfes  to  be  tranfported  to  Greenland,  in  hope 
that  the  fettlers  might  by  their  means  travel  over  land 
to  the  eaftern  diftridt  ;  but  the  icy  mountains  were 
found  impaffable.  Finally,  lieutenant  Richards,  in 
a  (hip  which  had  wintered  near  the  new  Dani(h  colo¬ 
ny,  attempted,  in  his  return  to  Denmark,  to  land  on 
the  eaftern  (hore  ;  but  all  his  endeavours  proved  abor¬ 
tive. 

Mr  Egede  is  of  opinion,  that  the  only  practicable 
method  of  reaching  that  part  of  the  country,  will  be 
to  coaft  north-about  in  fmall  veffels,  between  the  great 
flakes  of  ice  and  the  (hore  ;  as  the  Greenlanders  have 
declared,  that  the  currents  continually  rufhing  from 
the  bays  and  inlets,  and  running  fouth -weft wards  a- 
long  the  (hore,  hinder  the  ice  from  adhering  to  the 
land  ;  fo  thatjhereis  al  ways  a  channel  open,  through 
which  veffels  of  fmall  burden  might  pafs,  efpecially  if 
lodges  were  built  at  convenient  diftances  on  the  fliore, 
8  for  the  convenience  and  diredtion  of  the  adventurers. 

Egetle’s  That  part  of  the  country  which  is  now  vifited  and 
1  ount  of  fettled  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians,  lies  between 
t  coun-  the  64th  and  68th  degrees  of  north  latitude ;  and  thus 
far  it  is  (aid  the  climate  is  temperate.  In  the 
fummer,  which  continues  from  the  end  of  May  to  the 
middle  of  September,  the  weather  is  warm  and  com¬ 
fortable,  while  the  wind  blows  eafterly ;  though  even 
at  this  time  ftorms  frequently  happen,  which  rage  with 
incredible  violence}  and  the  fea-coafts  are  jnfefted  with 


fogs  that  are  equally  difagreeable  and  unhealthy.Greenland. 
Near  the  (hore,  and  in  the  bays  and  inlets,  the  low 
land  i3  clothed  with  the  moft  charming  verdure ;  but 
the  inland  mountains  are  perpetually  covered  with  ice 
and  fnow.  To  the  northward  of  the  68th  degree  of 
latitude  the  cold  is  prodigioufly  inteofe;  and  towards 
the  end  of  Auguft  all  the  coaft  is  covered  with  ice, 
which  never  thaws  till  April  or  May,  and  fometimes 
not  till  the  latter  end  of 'June.  Nothing  can  exhibit  a 
more  dreadful,  and  at  the  fame  time  a  more  dazzling 
appearance,  than  thofe  prodigious  maffes  of  ice  that 
furround  the  whole  coaft  in  various  forms,  reflecting  a 
multitude  of  colours  from  the  fun-beams,  and  calling 
to  mind  the  enchanted  feenes  of  romance.  Such  pro- 
fpedts  they  yield  in  calm  weather  ;  but  when  the  wind 
begins  to  blow,  and  the  waves  to  rife  in  vaft  billows, 
the  violent  (hocks  of  thofe  pieces  of  ice  da(hing  againft 
one  another,  fill  the  mind  with  horror.—  Greenland  is 
feldom  vifited  with  thunder  and  lightning,  but  the 
Aurora  Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  bright.  At  the 
time  of  new  and  full  moon,  the  tide  rifes  and  falls 
upon  this  coaft  about  three  fathoms  ;  and  it  is  re¬ 
markable,  that  the  fprings  and  fountains  on  fliore 
rife  and  fall  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  ocean. 

The  foil  of  Greenland  varies  like  that  of  all  other 
mountainous  countries.  The  hills  are  very  barren, 
being  indeed  frozen  throughout  the  whole  year ;  but 
the  valleys  and  low  grounds,  efpecially  near  the  fea, 
are  rich  and  fruitful.  Tbe  ancient  Norwegian  chro¬ 
nicles  inform  us,  that  Greenland  formerly  produced  a 
great  number  of  cattle  ;  and  that  coniiderable  quantities 
ofbutter  and  cheefe  were  exported  to  Norway;  and,  on 
account  of  their  peculiar  excellency,  fet  apart  for  the 
king’s  ufe.  The  fame  hiftories  inform  us,  that  fume 
parts  of  the  country  yielded  excellent  wheat;  and  that 
large  oaks  were  found  here,  which  carried  acorns  as 
big  as  apples.  Some  of  thefe  oaks  (till  remain  in  the 
fouthern  parts,  and  in  many  places  the  marks  of 
ploughed  land  are  eafily  perceived.  At  prefent, 
however,  the  country  is  deftitute  of  corn  and  cattle, 
though  in  many  places  it  produces  excellent  pafture ; 
and,  if  properly  cultivated,  would  probably  yield  grain 
alfo.  Mr  Egede  fowed  fome  barley  in  a  bay  adjoin¬ 
ing  to  the  Danith  colony.  It  fprang  up  fo  faft,  that, 
by  the  latter  end  of  July  it  was  in  the  full  ear  ;  but 
being  nipped  by  a  night-froft,  it  never  arrived  at  ma¬ 
turity.  This  feed  was  brought  from  Bergen,  where 
the  fummer  is  of  greater  heat  and  duration  than  in 
Greenland ;  but  in  all  probability  the  corn  which 
grows  in  the  northern  parts  of  Norway  would  alfo 
thrive  here.  Turnips  and  coleworts  of  an  excellent 
tafte  and  flavour  are  alfo  produced  here.  The  fides  of 
the  mountains  near  the  bays  are  clothed  with  wild 
thyme,  which  diffufes  its  fragrance  to  a  great  diftance. 

The  herb  tormentil  is  very  common  in  this  country, 
and  likewife  many  others  not  deferibed  by  the  bota- 
nifts.  Among  the  fruits  of  Greenland  we  number 
juniper-berries,  blue-berries,  bil-berries,  and  bramble- 
berries. 

Greenland  is  thought  to  contain  many  mines  of  me¬ 
tal,  though  none  of  them  are  wrought.  To  the  fouth- 
ward  of  the  Dani(h  colony  are  fome  appearances  of  a 
mine  of  copper.  Mr  Egede  once  received  a  lump  of 
ore  from  one  of  the  natives  ;  and  here  he  found  cala¬ 
mine  of  a  yellow  colour.  He  once  fent  a  confiderable 
quantity 
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Greenland,  quantity  of  fand  of  a  yellow  colour,  intermixed  with 
ftreaks  of  vermilion,  to  the  Bergen  company.  They 
probably  found  their  account  in  this  prefent;  for  they 
defired  him  by  a  letter  to  procure  as  much  of  that 
fand  as  pofiible:  but  he  was  uever  able  to  find  the 
place  where  he  faw  the  firft  fpeeimen.  It  was  one  of 
the  fmalleft  among  a  great  number  of  iflands;  and  the 
mark  he  had  fet  up  was  blown  down  by  a  violent 
ftorm.  Pofiibly  this  might  be  the  fame  mineral  of 
which  Capt.  Frobilher  brought  fo  much  to  England. 
This  country  produces  rock-cryftals  both  red  and 
white,  and  whole  mountains  of  the  albedos  or  incom- 
buftible  flax.  Around  the  colony,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  Good  Hope,  they  find  a  kind  of  baftard 
marble  of  various  colours,  which  the  natives  form  into 
bowls,  lamps,  pots,  &c.  All  that  has  been  faid  of 
the  fertility  of  Greenland,  however,  mull  be  under- 
ilood  only  of  that  part  which  lies  between  the  60th 
and  65th  degrees  of  latitude.  The  moft  northern  parts 
are  totally  deftitute  of  herbs  and  plants.  The  wretched 
inhabitants  cannot  find  grafs  in  fufficient  quantities  to 
fluff  into  their  (hoes  to  keep  their  feet  warm,  but  are 
obliged  to  buy  it  from  thofe  who  inhabit  the  more 
fouthern  parts. 

The  animals  which  abound  moft  in  Greenland  are 
rein-deer,  foxes,  hares,  dogs,  and  white  bears.  The 
hares  are  of  a  white  colour,  and  very  fat ;  the  foxes 
are  of  different  colours,  white,  greyilh,  and  bluifh  ; 
and  fmaller  than  thofe  of  Denmark  and  Norway.  The 
natives  keep  a  great  number  of  dogs,  which  are  large, 
white,  or  fpeckled,  and  rough,  with  ears  (landing  up¬ 
right,  as  is  the  cafe  with  all  the  dogs  peculiar  to  cold 
climates.  They  are  timorous  and  ftupid  $  and  neither 
bay  nor  bark,  but  fometimes  howl  difmally.  In  the 
northern  parts  the  natives  yoke  them  in  fledges; 
which,  though  heavy  laden,  they  will  draw  on  the  ice 
at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  a  (hort  winter’s  day.  Thefe 
poor  animals  are  very  ill  rewarded  for  their  fervice; 
being  left  to  provide  for  themfelves,  except  when  their 
mailers  happen  to  catch  a  great  number  of  feals.  On 
thefe  occasions  the  dogs  are  regaled  with  the  blood 
and  entrails  ;  at  other  times,  they  fubfift,  like  wild 
beads,  upon  mufcles  and  berries.  Here  alfo  are  found 
great  numbers  of  ravens,  eagles  of  a  prodigious  fize, 
faulcous,  and  other  birds  of  prey  ;  and  likewife  a  kind 
of.  linnet,  which  warbles  very  melodioufly.  Whales, 
fword-filh,  porpoifes,  &rc.  abound  on  the  coafts;  alfo 
holybut,  turbot,  cod,  haddock,  &c.  The  more  dubious 
animals  alfo,  called  mermaids,  fea  ferpcnts,  and  kra- 
kens,  faid  to  be  found  on  the  coaft  of  Norway,  are  faid 
likewife  to  dwell  in  thefe  feas.  Mr  Egede  affures  us, 
that,  in  the  year  1 734,  the  fea-ferpent  was  feen  off  the 
new  Danilh  colony,  and  raifed  its  head  mail-high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water.  See  Kraken,  Mermaid, 
9  and  serpent. 

Account  of  The  people  who  now  inhabit  the  vveftern  coaft  of 
the  inhabi-  Greenland,  and  who,  without  doubt,  are  the  defcen- 
tants.  dants  of  the  ancient  Schrelltngs,  who  exterminated  the 
firft.  Iceland  colony,  bear  a  near  refemblance  to  the 
Samoiedes  and  Laplanders  in  their  perfons,  complexions, 
and  way  of  life.  They  are  Ihort,  brawny,  and  inclined 
to  corpulency;  with  broad  faces,  flat  nofes,  thick  lips, 
black  hair  and  eyes,  and  a  yellowilh  tawney  com¬ 
plexion.  They  are  for  the  moll  part  vigorous  and 
healthy,  but  remarkably  (hart-lived ;  few  of  them 


reaching  the  grand  climafteric;  and  many  dying  in  Greenki 
their  infancy,  and  in  the  prime  of  youth.  They  are  ~ 
fubjeft  to  a  vveaknefs  in  the  eyes,  occafioned  by  the 
piercing  winds  and  the  glare  of  the  fnow  in  the  winter¬ 
time.  The  leprofy  is  known  among  them,  but  is  not 
contagious.  Thofe  that  dwell  in  the  northern  parts 
are  miferably  tormented  with  dyfenteries,  rheums,  and 
pulmonary  diforders,  boils,  and  epilepfy.  The  fmall-  , 

pox  being  imported  among  them  from  Copenhagen  in 
the  year  1734,  made  terrible  havoc«among  thefe  poor 
people,  who  are  utterly  deftitute  of  arty  knowledge  of 
the  medicinal  art,,  and  depend  entirely  for  afliflance 
upon  their  angekuts  or  conjurers.  In  their  difpofitions 
the  Greenlanders  are  cold,  phlegmatic,  indolent,  and 
flow  of  apprehenfion ;  but  very  quiet,  orderly,  and 
ood-natured.  They  live  peaceably  together  ;  and 
ave  every  thing  in  common,  without  ft  rife,  envying, 
or  animofity.  They  are  civil  and  hofpitable,  but  flo-  , 

venly  to  a  degree  almoll  beyond  the  Hottentots  them-  1 

felves.  They  never  walh  themfelves  with  water  ;  but  i 

lick  their  paws  like  the  cat,  and  then  rub  their  faces 
with  them.  They  eat  after  their  dogs  without  wag¬ 
ing  their  dilhes ;  devour  the  lice  which  devour  them; 
and  even  lick  the  fweat,  which  they  ferape  off  from  r 
their  faces  with  their  knives.  The  women  walh  them¬ 
felves  with  their  own  urine,  which  they  imagine  makes 
the  hair  grow;  and  in  the  winter-time  go  out  immedi¬ 
ately  after, tolet  the  liquor  freeze  upon  their  Ikin.  They  , 
will  often  eat  their  victuals  off  the  dirty  ground,  with 
out  any  veffel  to  hold  them  in  ;  and  devour  rotten  flelh 
with  the  greateft  avidity.  In  times  of  fcarcity  they  will 
fubfift  on  pieces  of  old  Ikin,  reeds,  fe3-weed,  and  a 
root  called  tugloronet,  dreffed  with  train-oil  and  fat,  f 
The  dung  of  rein- deer  taken  from  the  inteftines,  the 
entrails  of  partridges,  and  all  forts  of  offals,  are  counted  > 

dainties  among  thefe  favages;  and  of  the  ferapings  of  *  I 
feals  (kins  they  make  delicate  pan-cakes.  At  firft  they 
could  not  tafte  the  Danilh  provifions  without  abhor¬ 
rence  ;  but  now  they  are  become  extremely  fond  of  1 
bread  and  butter,  though  they  Hill  retain  an  averfion 
to  tobacco  and  fpirituous  liquors,  in  which  particular  i 
they  differ  from  almoll  all  favages  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  I 

The  Greenlanders  commonly  content  themfelves  ,  j 
with  one  wife ;  who  is  condemned,  as  among  other 
favage  nations,  to  do  all  the  drudgery,  and  may  be 
corre&ed,  or  even  divorced,  by  the  hulband  at  pleafure. 

Heroes,  however,  and  extraordinary  perfonages,  are 
indulged  with  a  plurality  of  wives.  Their  young 
women  are  generally  chafte  and  balhful ;  but  at  fome 
of  their  feafts,  in  the  midft  of  their  jollity,  a  man  re¬ 
tires  with  his  neighbour’s  wife  behind  a  curtain  made 
of  (kins ;  and  all  the  guefts,  thus  coupled,  retire  in 
their  turns.  The  women  think  themfelves  happy  if 
an  angekut  or  prophet  will  thus  honour  them  with  his 
careffes.  Thefe  people  never  marry  within  the  prohi¬ 
bited  degrees  of  confanguinity,  nor  rs  it  counted  de¬ 
cent  in  a  couple  to  marry  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  fame  family. — They  have  a  number  of  ridicu¬ 
lous  and  fuperftitious  cuftoms,  among  which  the  two 
following  are  the  moft  remarkable.  While  a  woman 
is  in  labour,  the  goflips  hold  a  chamber-pot  over  her 
head,  as  a  charm  to  haften  the  delivery.  When  the 
child  is  a  year  old,  the  mother  licks  and  llabbers  it  all  o- 
ver,  to  render  it,  as  Ihe  imagines,  more  ftrongand  hardv. 

All 
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Greenland.  All  the  Greenlanders  hitherto  known  fpeak  the  fame 

« - -  language,  though  different  diale&s  prevail  in  different 

J  10  parts  of  the  country.  It  abounds  with  double  con- 
Rgfonfe’  fonants  ;  and  is  fo  guttural,  that  the  pronunciation 
,c.  *  of  many  words  is  not  to  be  learned  except  by  tliofe 

who  have  been  accuftomed  to  it  from  their  infancy. 
The  letters  C,  D,  F,  and  X,  are  not  known  in 
4  their  alphabet.  Like  the  North  Americans,  and  in¬ 

habitants  of  Kamfchatka,  they  have  a  great  number 
of  long  polyfyllables.  Their  words,  nouns  as  well  as 
verbs,  are  inflected  at  the  end  by  varying  the  termi¬ 
nations  without  the  help  of  articles  ;  but  their  lan¬ 
guage  being  found  defective,  they  have  adopted  a  good 
many  words  from  the  Norwegian  dialeil.  Notwith- 
ftanding  the  endeavoufs  of  the  Danilh  miffionaries, 
they  have  no  great  reafon  to  boa  ft  of  the  profelytes 
they  have  made  of  the  natives  of  Greenland.  Thefe 
favages  pay  great  deference  and  refpe&  to  the  Danes, 
whom  indeeed  they  obey  as  their  mailers,  and  hear 
the  truths  of  the  Ch/illian  religion  expounded  'with¬ 
out  doubting  the  veracity  of  their  teachers;  but  at 
the  fame  time  they  liften  with  the  mod  mortifying  in¬ 
difference,  without  being  in  the  lead  influenced  by 
what  they  have  heard.  They  believe  in  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  foul,  and  the  exiftence  of  a  fpirit  whom 
they  call  Torngarfuk ;  but  of  whom  they  have  form¬ 
ed  the  moll  ridiculous  notions.  The  Angekuts,  who 
are  fuppofed  to  be  his  immediate  miniilers,  differ  con¬ 
cerning  the  principles  of  his  exiftence  ;  fome  affirming 
that  he  is  without  form  or  flrape ;  others,  that  he  has 
the  fliape  of  a  bear;  others,  that  he  has  a  large  hu¬ 
man  body  with  only  one  arm  5  while  others  affirm  that 
that  he  is  no  larger  than  a  man’s  finger,  with 
many  other  abfurdities  of  a  fimilar  kind.  They 
have  alfo  a  peculiar  kind  of  mythology,  by  which 
they  believe  all  the  elements  to  be  full  of  fpirits,  from 
among  which  every  one  of  their  prophets  is  fupplied 
with  a  familiar  which  they  name  Torngack,  and  wdio 
is  always  ready  when  fummoned  to  his  affiltance. 

The  Greenlanders  are  employed  all  the  year  round 
either  in  filhing  or  hunting.  At  fea  they  ptirfee 
whales,  morfes,  feals,  filh  for  eating,  and  fea-fowl. 
On  (hore  they  hunt  the  rein-deer  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  They  drive  thefe  animals,  which  feed  in 
large  herds,  into  a  narrower  circle  or  defile,  where 
they  are  eafily  flain  with  arrows.  Their  bow  is  made 
of  fir-tree,  wound  about  with  the  twilled  finews  of  a: 
nimals :  the  firing  is  compofed  of  the  fame  fluff,  or 
of  feal-lkin  :  the  arrow  is  a  good  fathom  in  length, 
pointed  with  a  bearded  iron,  or  a  (harp  bone  ;  but 
thofe  with  which  they  kill  birds  are  blunt,  that  they 
may  not  tear  the  flefh.  Sea -fowls  they  kill  with  lan¬ 
ces,  which  they  throw  to  a  great  diftance  with  fur- 
prifing  dexterity.  Their  manner  of  catching  whales 
is  quite  different  from  that  pradlifed  by  the  Europe¬ 
ans.  About  50  perfons,  men  and  women,  fet  out  in 
one  long  boat,  which  is  called  a  kone-boat ,  from  kone  a 
“  woman,”  becaufe  it  is  rowed  by  females  only.  When 
they  find  a  whale,  they  ftrike  him  with  harpoons,  to 
which  are  fattened  with  long  lines  fome  feals  lie  ins 
blown  up  like  bladders.  Thefe,  by  floating  on  the 
furface,  not  only  difeover  the  back  of  the  whale,  but 
hinder  him  from  diving  under  water  for  any  length  of 
time.  They  continue  to  purfue  him  until  he  lofes 
ftrength,  when  they  pierce  him  with  fpears  and  lan¬ 


ces  till  he  expires.  On  this  occafion  they  are  clad  in  Greenland, 
their  fpring-coats  confiding  of  one  piece,  with  gloves,  ~  ' 

boots,  caps  made  of  feal-lkin  fo  clofely  laced  and  few- 
ed  that  they  keep  out  water.  Thus  accoutred,  they 
leap  into  the  fea  ;  and  begin  to  dice  off  the  fat,  even 
under  water,  before  the  whale  is  dead. — They  have 
many  different  ways  of  killing  feals ;  namely,  by  ftrik- 
ing  them  with  a  fmall  harpoon  equipped  alfo  with  an 
air-bag;  by  watching  them  when  they  come  to  breathe 
at  the  air-holes  in  the  ice,  and  ftriking  them  with 
fpears  ;  by  approaching  them  in  the  difguife  of  their 
own  fpecies,  that  is,  covered  with  a  feal-lkin,  deep¬ 
ing  upon  the  ice,  and  moving  the  head  from  fide  to 
fide  as  the  feals  are  accuftomed  to  do.  By  this  flra- 
tagem  the  Greenlander  moves  towards  the  unfuf- 
pedling  feal,  and  kills  him  with  a  fpear.  The 
Greenlanders  angle  with  lints  made  of  whale-bone 
cut  very  fmall,  by  means  of  which  they  fuccetd 
wonderfully.  The  Greenland  canoe,  like  that  u- 
fed  in  Nova  Zembla  and  Hudfon’s  bay,  is  about 
three  fathoms  in  length,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  yard  in  breadth.  It  is  com¬ 
pofed  of  thin  rafts  fattened  together  with  the  finews 
of  animals.  It  is  covered  with  dreffed  feal  -Ikins  both 
below  and  above,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  only  a  cir¬ 
cular  hole  is  left  in  the  middle,  large  enough  to  ad¬ 
mit  the  body  of  one  man.  Into  this  the  Greenlan¬ 
der  thrufts  himfelf  up  to  the  waift,  and  fallens  the 
Ikin  fo  tight  about  him  that  no  water  can  enter.  Thus 
fectired,  and  armed  with  a  paddle  broad  at  both  ends, 
he  will  venture  out  to  fea  in  the  mod  ftormy  weather 
to  catch  feals  and  fea-fowl  5  and  if  he  is  overfet,  he  can 
eafily  raife  himfelf  by  means  of  his  paddle.  A  Green¬ 
lander  in  one  of  thefe  canoes,  which  was  brought 
with  him  to  Copenhagen,  outftri'pped  a  pinnace  of 
16  oars,  manued  with  choice  mariners.— The  kone- 
boat  is  made  of  the  fame  materials,  but  more  durable  5 
and  fo  large,  that  it  will  contain  50  perfons  with  all 
their  tackle,  baggage,  and  provisions.  She  is  fitted 
with  a  mail,  which  carries  a  triangular  fail  made  of 
the  membranes  and  entrails  of  feals,  and  is  mann¬ 
ed  without  the  help  of  braces  and  bowlings.  Thefe 
ones  are  flat-bottomed,  and  fometimes  60  feet  in 
length.  The  men  think  it  beneath  them  to  take 
charge  of  them  ;  and  therefore  they  are  left  to  the 
conduct  of  the  women,  who  indeed  are  obliged  to  do 
all  the  drudgery,  including  even  the  building  and  re¬ 
pairing  their  houfes,  while  the  men  employ  them- 
felves  wholly  in  preparing  their  hunting  implements 
and  filhing  tackle. 

This  country  is  but  thinly  inhabited.  In  the  win¬ 
ter  time  the  people  dwell  in  huts  built  of  ftone  or 
turf:  on  the  one  fide  are  the  windows,  covered  with 
the  Ikins  of  feals  or  rein-deer.  Several  families  live 
in  one  of  thefe  houfes,  poffeffing  each  a  feparate  apart¬ 
ment,  before  which  is  a  hearth  with  a  great  lamp 
placed  on  a  trevit,  over  which  hangs  their  kettle: 
above  is  a  rack  or  Ihelf  on  which  their  wet  clothes  are 
dried.  They  burn  train-oil  in  their  lamps;  and  inftead 
of  wick,  they  ufe  a  kind  of  mofs,  which  fully  anfwers 
the  purpofe.  Thefe  fires  are  not  only  fufficient  to 
boil  their  vi&iinls;  but  likewife  produce  fuch  a  heat, 
that  the  whole  houfe  is  like  a  bagnio.  The  door  is 
very  low,  that  as  little  cold  air  as  poffible  may  be  ad¬ 
mitted.  The  houfe  within  is  lined  with  old  Heins, 

and 
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Greenland,  and  furronnded  with  benches  for  the  conveniency  of 
ftrangers.  In  the  fummer-time  they  dwell  in  tents 
made  of  long  poles  fixed  in  a  conical  form,  covered  in 
the  infide  with  deers  Ikins,  and  on  the  outlide  with 
feals  Ikins,  dreffed  fo  that  the  rain  cannot  pierce 
them. 

Eaft  Green  Greenland  was  for  a  long  time  confidered  as  a 

land.  Part  °f  continent  of  Weft  Greenland,  but  is  now 
difcovered  to  be  an  aflemblage  of  iflar.ds  lying  between 
76°  46'  and  8o°  30'  of  north  latitude,  and  between 
90  and  20°of  eaft  longitude.  It  was  difcovered  by 
Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  in  the  1553,  who  called  it 
Greenland ;  fuppofing  it  to  be  a  part  of  the  weftern 
continent.  In- 1595,  it  was  again  vifited  by  William 
Barentz  and  John  Cornelius,  two  Dutchmen,  who  pre¬ 
tended  to  be  the  original  difcoverers,  and  called  the 
country  Spitzbergen,  or  Sharp  Mountains,  from  the 
many  lharp-poiuted  and  rocky  mountains  with  which 
it  abounds.  They  alleged  that  the  coaft  difcovered 
by  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby  was  fome  other  country  ; 
which  accordingly  the  Hollanders  delineated  on  their 
maps  and  charts  by  the  name  of  IVilloughby  Land ; 
whereas  in  fadt  no  fuch  land  ever  exifted ;  and  long 
before  the  voyage  of  thefe  Dutchmen,  Stephen  Bar- 
rows,  an  Engliih  ihipmafter,  had  coaftedalonga  defolate 
country  from  N.  Lat.  78°  to  8o°  11',  which  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  Spitzbergen.  The  fea  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  iflands  of  Spitzbergen  abounds  very 
much  with  whales,  and  is  the  common  refort  of  the 
whale-fiftiing  ftiips  from  different  countries,  and  the 
country  itfelf  is  frequently  vifited  by  thefe  (hips ;  but  till 
the  late  voyage  of  the  Hon.  Capt.  Phipps,  by  order 
of  his  Majelty,  the  fituation  of  it  was  erroneoufly  laid 
down.  It  was  imagined  that  the  land  ftretched  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  8z°  of  north  latitude  ;  but  Capt. 
Phipps  found  the  moil  northerly  point  of  land,  called 
Seven  JJlands,  not  to  exceed  8o°  30'  of  latitude. 
Towards  the  eaft  he  faw  other  lands  lying  at  a  dif- 
tance,  fo  that  Spitzbergen  plainly  apppeared  to  be 
furrounded  by  water  on  that  fide,  and  not  joined  to 
the  continent  of  Alia,  as  former  navigators  had  fup- 
ofed.  The  north  and  weft  coafts  alfo  he  explored, 
ut  was  prevented  by  the  icc  from  failing  fo  far  to  the 
northward  as  he  wiftied.  The  coaft  appeared  neither 
habitable  nor  acceffible.  It  is  formed  of  high,  barren, 
black  rocks,  without  the  leaft  marks  of  vegetation  ; 
in  many  places  bare  and  pointed  ;  in  others  covered 
with  fnow,  appearing  even  above  the  clouds.  The 
valleys  between  the  high  cliffs  were  filled  with  fnow 
and  ice.  “  This  profpedt,”  fays  Capt.  Phipps,  “  would 
have  fuggefted  the  idea  of  perpetual  winter,  had  not 
the  niildnefs  of  the  weather,  the  fmooth  water,  bright 
fun-lhine,  and  conftant  day-light, given  a  cheerfulnefs 
and  novelty  to  the  whole  of  this  romantic  feene.” 
The  current  ran  along  this  coaft  half  a  knot  an  hour, 
north.  The  height  of  one  mountain  feen  here  was 
found  by  geometrical  menfuration  to  be  at  one  time 
1503 4-  feet,  at  another  1563-/^  feet.  By  a  baro¬ 
meter  con ftrufted  after  De  Luc’s  method,  the  height 
was  found  to  be  15884  feet.  On  this  occafion  Capt. 
Phipps  has  the  following  remarks.  “  I  cannot  ac¬ 
count  for  the  great  difference  between  the  geometri¬ 
cal  meafure  and  the  barometrical  according  to  M.  de 
Luc’s  calculation,  which  amounts  to  84.7  feet.  I 
have  no  reafon  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr  Irving’s 


obfervations,  which  were  made  with  great  care.  As  GreenlanLfc 
to  the  geometrical  meafure,  the  agreement  of  fo  many  Greenocj^ 
triangles,  each  of  which  muft  have  difcovered  even  the 
fmatieft  error,  is  the  inoft  fatisfattory  proof  of  its 
corredtnefs.  Since  my  return  I  have  tried  both  the 
theodolite  and  barometer,  to  difeover  whether  there 
was  any  fault  in  either;  and  find  them,  upon  trial,  as 
I  had  always  done  before,  very  accurate.” 

There  is  good  anchorage  in  Schmeerenburg  har-  ]  :  ; 

bour,  lying  in  N.  Lat.  740  44'  E.  Long.  90  50'  45", 
in  13  fathom,  fandy  bottom,  not  far  from  the  fhoie, 
and  well  (heltered  from  all  winds,  Clofe  to  this  har¬ 
bour  is  an  ifland  called  Amjlerdam  Ijland ,  where  the 
Dutch  ufed  formerly  to  boil  their  whale-oil  ;  and  the 
remains  of  fome  conveniency  erefted  by  them  for  that 
purpofe  are  (till  vifible.  The  Dutch  fhips  ftill  refort 
to  this  place  for  the  latter  feafou  of  the  whale- fifhery. 

— The  ftone  about  this  place  is  chiefly  a  kiud  of 
marble,  which  diffolves  eafily  in  the  marine  acid. 

There  were  no  appearances  of  minerals  of  any  kind, 
nor  any  figns  of  ancient  or  modern  volcanoes.  No 
infe&s,  or  any  fpecies  of  reptiles,  were  feen,  not  even 
the  common  earth-worm.  There  were  no  fpring3  or 
rivers ;  but  great  plenty  of  water  was  produced  from 
the  fnow  which  melted  on  the  mountains. 

The  moil  remarkable  views  which  thefe  dreary 
regions  prefent  are  thofe  called  Icebergs.  They  are 
large  bodies  of  ice  filling  the  valleys  between  the 
high  mountains.  Their  face  towards  the  fea  is  near¬ 
ly  perpendicular,  and  of  a  very  lively  light-green 
colour.  One  was  about  300  foot  high,  with  a  caf- 
cade  of  W3ter  iffuing  from  it.  The  black  mountains  1 

on  each  fide,  the  white  fnow,  and  greenifh  coloured 
ice,  compofed  a  very  beautiful  and  romantic  pi&ure. 

Large  pieces  frequently  broke  off  from  the  icebergs, 
and  fell  with  great  noife  into  the  water.  One  piece  j 

was  obferved  to  have  floated  out  into  the  bay,  and  ; 

grounded  in  24  fathom  ;  it  was  50  feet  high  above 
the  furface  of  the  water,  and  of  the  fame  beautiful 
colour  with  the  iceberg  from  which  it  had  feparated. 

Thefe  iflands  are  totally  uninhabited,  though  it 
doth  not  appear  but  that  human  creatures  could  fub- 
fift  on  them,  notwithftanding  their  vicinity  to  the  pole. 

Eight  Englilh  Tailors,  who  were  accidentally  left  here 
by  a  whale-fifhing  fhip,  furvived  the  winter,  and  were 
brought  home  next  feafon.  The  Dutch  then  attempt¬ 
ed  to  fettle  a  colony  on  Amfterdam  ifland  above-men-  j 

tioned ;  but  all  the  people  periihed,  not  through  the 
feverity  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  feurvy,  owing  to 
the  want  of  thofe  remedies  which  are  now  happily 
difcovered,  and  which  are  found  to  be  fo  effedfual  in 
preventing  and  curing  that  dreadful  difeafe. — The  late 
account  alfo  of  fix  Ruffian  failors  who  ftaid  four  years 
in  this  unhofpitable  country,  affords  a  decifive 
proof,  that  a  colony  might  be  fettled  on  Eaft  Green¬ 
land,  provided  the  doing  fo  could  anfwer  any  good 
purpofe. 

GREENOCK,  a  fea-port  town  of  Scotland,  and 
one  of  the  ports  of  the  city  ofGlafgow.  It  isfituated  22 
miles  from  that  city  ;  and  was  formerly  called  the  Bay  of 
St  Laurence.  The  Frith  of  Clyde  here  expands  into 
a  fine  bafon  four  miles  wide,  and  is  landlocked  on  all 
fides. 

GREENWICH,  a  town  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
in  England,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Thames, 
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treen«ie!i.  Thames,  about  five  miles  eaft  from  London.  Here 

- - - was  formerly  a  royal  palace,  built  by  Humphry  Duke 

of  Glocefter,  enlarged  by  Henry  VII.  and  comple¬ 
ted  by  Henry  VIII.  The  latter  often  chofetliis  town 
for  his  place  of  refidence  ;  as  did  alfo  the  Queens  Ma¬ 
ry  and  Elizabeth,  who  were  born  in  it.  This  palace, 
however,  is  now  pulled  down  ;  and  what  goes  by  the 
name  of  palace  at  prefen t,  ferves  for  apartments  for 
the  governor  of  the  hofpital,  and  the  ranger  of  the 
park.  This  park  was  walled  and  planted  by  Charles 
II.  and  hath  a  hill  in  the  middle,  whence  there  is  a 
noble  profpeft  of  London,  the  Thames,  and  (hip- 
ping  ;  alfo  a  Royal  Obfervatory,  furnilhed  with  a 
complete  fet  of  aftronomical  obfervations.  This  ob¬ 
fervatory  in  the  lateft  Englifh  maps  is  accounted  the 
place  of  the  firll  meridian;  and  the  degrees  of  longi¬ 
tude,  either  eaft  or  weft,  are  accounted  from  it.  But 
the  moil  remarkable  building  about  Greenwich,  is  the 
hofpital  for  fuperannuated  and  difabled  feamen,  and 
like  wife  for  their  widows  and  children.  It  is  a  very 
noble  ilruflure  ;  tbc  wing  next  London  being  part  of 
the  palace  which  King  Charles  II.  intended  to  have 
erefted  for  himfelf,  and  which  coft  him  36,000  pounds ; 
being  finely  adorned  with  all  the  decorations  of  paint¬ 
ing,  fculpture,  and  archite&ure.  About  2000  old 
difabled  feamen  are  maintained  in  it.  The  nurfes,  who 
mutt  be  feamens  widows,  have  ten  pounds  a-year,  and 
fuch  as  attend  the  infirmary,  two  (hillings  a-week 
more.  Befides  private  benefa&ions,  to  the  amount  of 
about  L.  6o,oocr,  the  parliament,  in  the  year  1732, 
fettled  upon  this  hofpital  the  earl  of  Derwentwater’s 
eflate,  to  the  value  of  L.  6000  per  annum.  The  hall 
of  the  hofpital  is  finely  painted  by  Sir  James  Thorn¬ 
hill.  All  ftrangers  who  fee  it,  pay  twopence  each  ; 
and  this  income  is  applied  to  the  fupportofthe  mathe¬ 
matical  fchool  for  the  fons  of  failors.  For  the  better 
ftrpport  of  this  hofpital,  every  feaman  in  the  royal  na¬ 
vy,  and  in  the  merchant  fcrvice,  pays  fixpence  a- 
month,  (lopped  out  of  their  pay,  and  delivered  in  at 
the  fix-penny  receiver’s  office  in  Tower-hill. — On  this 
account,  a  feaman,  who  can  produce  an  authentic  cer¬ 
tificate  of  his  being  difabled,  and  rendered  unfit  for 
fervice,  by  defending  any  (hip  belonging  to  his  Maje- 
fty’s  Britilh  fubjefls,  or  in  taking  any  (hip  from  the 
enemy,  may  be  admitted  into  this  hofpital,  and  receive 
the  fame  benefit  from  it  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  Ma- 
jefty’s  immediate  fervice.  Befides  the  feamen  and  wi¬ 
dows  above-mentioned,  about  100  boys,  the  fons  of 
feamen,  are  bred  up  for  the  fervice  of  the  royal  navy; 
but  there  are  no  out-penfioners  as  at  Chelfea.  Each 
of  the  mariners  has  a  weekly  allowance  of  bread, 
beef,  mutton,  peafe,  cheefe,  butter,  and  beer,  and 
one  (hilling  a- week  tobacco-money.  The  tobac¬ 
co-money  of  the  boatfwains  is  two  (hillings  and  fix- 
pence  a-week  each,  that  of  their  mates  one  (hilling 
and  fixpence,  and  that  of  the  other  officers  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  rank.  Each  common  penfioner  alfo,  once 
in  two  years,  has  a  fuit  of  blue  clothes,  a  hat,  three 
pair  of  (lockings,  two  pair  of  (hoes,  five  neck-cloths, 
three  (hirts,  and  two  night-caps.  The  principal  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  houfe,  are  a  governor,  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor,  treafurer,  three  captains,  fix  lieutenants,  two 
chaplains,  a  phyfician,  and  furgeon,  a  clerk  of  the 
checque,  and  an  auditor,  who  have  handfome  falaries. 
The  profits  of  the  market  belong  to  this  hofpital, 
Vol.  V. 


whofe  governors  have  the  direflion  of  it.  The  firft  Gregarious 
hofpital  founded  by  an  EnglHh  Proteftant,  was  at  li 
Greenwich,  in  1560,  by  one  Mr  Lambard,  (author  of  a  re^°‘  * 
book  called  the  Perambulation  cf Kent),  for  twenty  poor. 

GREGARIOUS,  among  zoologifts,  a  term  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  animals  as  do  not  live  folitary,  but  affo- 
ciate  in  herds  or  flocks. 

GREGORIAN  calendar,  that  which  (hews  the 
newr  and  full  moon,  with  the  time  of  Eafter,  and  the 
moveable  feafts  depending  thereon,  by  means  of  epafls- 
difpofed  through  the  feveral  months  of  the  Gregorian 
year.  See  Astronomy,  n°  295. 

Gregorian  Tear.  See  Astronomy,  n®  295. 

GREGORY  the  Great,  w'as  born  at  Rome,  of  a 
patrician  family.  He  difeovered  fuch  abilities  in  the 
exercife  of  the  fenatorial  employments,  that  the  emperor 
Judin  the  younger  appointed  him  prefect  of  Rome. 

Pope  Pelafgins- II.  fent  him  nuncio  to  Conftantinople, 
to  demand  fuccours  againft  the  Lombards.  When  he 
thought  of  enjoying  a  folitary  life,  he  was  elected  Pope 
by  tbe  clergy,  the  fenate,  and  the  people  of  Rome. 

Befides  his  learning  and  diligence  in  inftrudling  the 
church,  both  by  writing  and  preaching,  he  had  a  very 
happy  talent  in  winning  over  princes  in  favour  of  the 
temporal  as  well  as  fpiritual  intereft  of  religion.  He 
undertook  the  converfion  of  the  Englifh,  and  fent  over 
fome  monks  of  his  order,  under  the  diredtion  of  Au- 
guftin  their  abbot.  His  morality  with  refpeft  to  the 
chaftity  of  churchmen  was  very  rigid,  afierting  that 
a  man  who  had  ever  known  a  woman  ought  not  to  be 
admitted  to  the  priefthood  ;  and  he  always  caufed  the 
candidates  for  it  to  be  examined  upon  that  point.  He 
likewife  vigoroufly  exerted  himfelf  againlt  fuch  as 
were  found  guilty  of  calumny.  However,  he  flatter¬ 
ed  the  emperor  Phocas,  while  his  hands  were  yet 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  Mauritius,  and  of  his  three 
children,  who  had  been  butchered  in  his  fight.  He 
Kkewife  flattered  Brunehaut,  a  very  wicked  queen  of 
France.  He  is  accufed  of  deftroying  the  noble  mo¬ 
numents  of  ancient  Roman  magnificence,  that  thofe 
who  vifited  the  city  might  not  attend  more  to  the  tri¬ 
umphal  arches,  than  to  holy  things  ;  and  burnt  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  heathen  books,  Livy  in  particular.  He 
died  in  604. 

Gregory  of  Nazianzen,  firnamed  the  Divine ,  was 
one  of  the  mod  illuftrious  ornaments  of  the  Greek 
church  in  the  fourth  age.  He  was  made  bilhop  of 
Conftantinople  in  397 ;  but  finding  his  eledlion  con- 
tefted  by  Timotheus,  archbilhop  of  Alexandria,  he 
voluntarily  refigned  his  dignity  about  382,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  council  of  Conftantinople.  His  works  are  ex¬ 
tant,  in  two  volumes,  printed  at  Paris  in  1609.  His 
ftyle  is  faid  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  mod  celebrated 
orators  of  ancient  Greece. 

Gregory  (Theodorus),  furnamed  Thaumatargus 
on  account  of  his  miracles,  was  the  fcholar  of  Origen; 
and  w’as  defied  bi(hop  of  Neoctefarea,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  about  the  year  240,  during  his  abfence. 

He  affifted  at  the  council  of  Antioch,  in  255,  againft 
Paulus  Samofetanus  ;  and  died  in  270.  He  had  the 
fatisfa&ion  of  leaving  only  feventeen  idolaters  in  his 
diocefe,  where  there  were  but  feventeen  Chriftians 
when  he  was  ordained.  There  is  dill  extant  of  his,  A 
gratulatory  oration  to  Origen,  A  canonical  epiftle, 
and  fome  other  works. 
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Gregory.  Gregory,  bifhop  of  Nyffa,  one  of  the  fathers  of 

"  '  the  church,  and  author  of  the  Nicene  creed,  was  born 

•in  Cappadocia,  about  the  year  331.  He  was  chofen 
biftiop  of  Nyffa  in  372,  and  banifhed  by  the  empe. 
ror  Valens  for1  adhering  to  the  council  of  Nice.  He 
was  neverthelefs  afterwards  employed  by  the  bifhops 
in  feveral  important  affairs,  and  died  in  396.  He 
wrote,  Commentaries  on  the  Scriptures ;  Sermons  on 
the  myfleries  ;  Moral  difcourfes;  Dogmatical  trea¬ 
ties  ;  Panegyrics  on  the  faints  ;  fome  letters  on  church- 
difcipline  ;  and  other  works.  His  flyle  is  very  allego¬ 
rical  and  affe&ed. 

Gregory  of  Tours,  or  Georgius  Florentius  Grego~ 
rius,  one  of  the  mofl  illuftrious  bifhops.and  celebra¬ 
ted  writers  of  the  fixth  century,  was  descended  from 
a  noble  family  in  Auvergne.  He  was  educated  by  his 
uncle  Gallus,  bifhop  of  Clermont ;  and  diltinguifhed 
himfelf  fo  much  by  his  learning  and  virtue,  that  in 
573  he  was  chofen  bifliop  of  Tours.  He  afterwards 
went  to  Rome  to  vifit  the  tomb  of  the  apoftles,  where 
he  contra&ed  a  friendfhip  with  Gregory  the  Great, 
and  died  in  595.  This  author  was  extremely  credu¬ 
lous  with  regard  to  miracles.  He  wrote,  I .  The  hi- 
ftory  of  France.  2.  The  lives  of  the  faints  ;  and  o- 
ther  works.  The  beft  edition  is  that  publifhed  by  Fa¬ 
ther  Rumart,  1699. 

Grf.qory  (James),  an  eminent  mathematical  ge¬ 
nius  of  Scotland,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  1639,  and 
educated  at  that  univerfity.  He  made  a  good  pro- 
grefs  in  claffical  learning :  but  being  more  delighted 
with  philofophical  refearche3,  the  works  of  DesCartes 
and  Kepler  were  his  principal  ftudy;  and  he  began 
early  to  make  improvements  011  their  difcoveries  in 
optics.  The  firft  of  thefe  improvements  was  the  in¬ 
vention  of  the  refie&ing  telefcope,  which  ftill  bears  his 
name*  and  which  was  fo  happy  a  thought,  that  that 
has  given  oceafiou  to  the  moft  confiderable  improve¬ 
ments  made  in  optics  fince  the  invention  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope. 

He  publifhed  the  conftruftion  of  this  inftrument  in 
1663,  at  the  age  of  24;  and  coming  next  year  or 
the  year  after  that  to  London,  he  became  acquainted 
with  Mr  John  Collins,  who  recommended  him  to  the 
beft  optic  glafs  grinders  there,  in  order  to  have  it 
executed.  But  as  this  could  not  be  done  for  want  of 
fkill  in  the  artifts  to  grind  a  plate  of  metal  for  the  ob- 
jeft  fpeculum  into  a  true  parabolic  concave,  which  the 
defign  required,  he  was  much  difcouraged  thereby; 
and  after  a  few  imperfect  trials  made  with  an  ill  po- 
lifhed  fpherical  one,  which  did  not  fucceed  to  his  wi(h, 
he  dropped  the  purfuit,  and  refolved  to  make  the  tour 
of  Italy,  then  the  mart  of  mathematical  learning,  in 
the  view  of  profecuting  his  favourite  ftudy  with  greater 
advantage. 

He  had  not  been  long  abroad,  when  the  fame  in¬ 
ventive  genius  which  had  before  (hewed  itfelf  in  prac¬ 
tical  mathematics,  carried  him  to  fome  new  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  fpeculative  part.  The  fublime  geometry 
on  the  do&rine  of  curves  was  then  hardly  paft  its  in¬ 
fant  Rate  ;  and  the  famed  problem  of  fquaring  the 
circle  ftill  continued  a  reproach  to  it,  when  our  au¬ 
thor  difcovered  a  new  analytical  method  of  fumming 
up  an  infinite  converging  feries,  whereby  the  area  of 
the  hyperbola,  as  well  as  of  the  circle,  may  be  com¬ 
puted  to  any  degree  of  exa&nefs.  He  was  then  at 
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Padua  ;  and  getting  a  few  copies  of  hi*3  invention  Gregory,  r 

printed  there  in  1667,  ftnt  one  to  his  friend  Mr - 

Collins,  who  communicated  it  to  the  Royal  Society, 
where  it  met  with  the  commendations  of  lord  Broun- 
ker  and  Dr  Wallis.  Our  author  printed  it  at  Venice,  >• 

and  publifhed  it  the  following  year  1668  ;  together 
with  another  piece,  wherein  he  firft  of  any  one  enter¬ 
tained  the  public  with  an  account  of  the  transforma¬ 
tion  of  curves.  An  account  of  this  piece  was  alfo 
read  by  Mr  Collins  before  the  Royal  Society,  of  which 
Mr  Gregory,  being  returned  from  his  travels,  was 
chofen  a  member,  and  communicated  to  them  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  controverfy  in  Italy  about  the  motion  of 
the  earth,  which  was  denied  by  the  famous  aftronomer 
Riccioli  and  his  followers. 

The  fame  year  his  quadrature  of  the  circle  being 
attacked  by  the  celebrated  Mr  Huygens,  a  contro¬ 
verfy  arofe  between  thefe  two  eminent  mathemati¬ 
cians,  in  which  our  author  produced  fome  improve¬ 
ments  of  his  feries. 

In  1672,  Sir  lfaac  Newton,  in  his  wonderful  dif¬ 
coveries  on  the  nature  of  light,  having  contrived  a  new 
refle&ing  telefcope,  made  feveral  obje&ions  to  Mr 
Gregory’s.  This  gave  occafion  to  a  controverfy  be¬ 
twixt  thefe  two  philofophers,  which  was  carried  on 
this  and  the  following  year  in  the  moft  amicable  man¬ 
ner  on  each  fide.  Mr  Gregory  defended  his  own  con- 
ftrudlion,  but  gave  his  antagonift  the  whole  honour  of 
having  made  the  catoptric  telefcopes  preferable  to  the 
dioptric  ones';  (hewing  that  the  imperfe&ions  in  thefe 
inftruments  were  net  fo  much  owing  to  a  defeft  in 
the  objedl  fpeculum,  as  to  the  different  refrangibility 
of  the  rays  of  light.  In  the  courfe  of  this  difpute 
our  author  defcribed  a  burning  concave  mirror,  which 
was  approved  by  Sir  lfaac,  and  is  ftill  in  good 
efteem. 

All  this  while  he  attended  the  proper  bttfinefs  of 
his  profefforftiip  with  great  diligence;  which,  taking 
up  the  greateft  part  of  his  time,  efpecially  in  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon,  hindered  him  in  the  purfuit  of  his  proper 
ftudies.  Thefe,  however,  led  him  to  farther  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  invention  of  infinite  feries,  which  he  oc- 
cafionally  communicated  to  his  friend  and  correfpon- 
dent  Mr  Collins,  who  might  have  had  the  plcafure  of 
receiving  many  more,  had  not  our  profeffor’s  life  been 
cut  (hort  by  a  fever  in  December  1675,  at  the  age  of 
36  years. 

Befrdes  the  inventions  already  mentioned,  he  was 
the  firft  who  gave  a  geometrical  demonftration  of  lord 
Brounker’s  feries  for  fquaring  the  hyperbola,  as  it  had 
been  explained  by  Mercator  in  his  Logarithmotechnia. 

He  was  likewife  the  firft  who  decnonftrated  the  meri¬ 
dian  line  to  be  analogous  to  a  fcale  of  logarithmic 
tangents  of  the  half  complement  of  latitude.  He  alfo 
invented,  and  demonftrated  geometrically,  by  the  help 
of  the  hyperbola,  a  very  fwift  converging  feries  for 
making  the  logarithms,  and  therefore  recommended 
by  Dr  Halley  as  very  proper  for  pra&ice.  He  alfo 
fent  to  Mr  Collins  the  folution  of  the  famous  Keple- 
rian  problem  by  an  infinite  feries.  He  found  out  a 
method  of  drawing  tangents  to  curves  geometrically, 
without  any  previous  calculations.  He  gave  a  rule  for 
the  direft  and  inverfe  method  of  tangents,  which  (lands 
upon  the  fame  principle  (of  exhauliions)  with  the 
fluxions,  and  differs  not  much  from  it  in  the  method 
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regory.  of  application.  He  likewife  gave  a  feries  for  the 
~  length  of  the  area  of  a  circle  from  the  tangent,  and 
vice  verfa;  as'alfo  for  the  fecant  and  logarithmic  tan¬ 
gent  and  fecant,  and  vice  verfa.  Thefe,  with  others 
for  certifying  or  meafuring  the  length  of  the  elliptic 
and  hyperbolic  curves,  were  fent  to  Mr  Collins  in  re¬ 
turn  for  fome' received  from  him  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s; 
and  their  elegancy  being  admirable,  above  whatever 
he  had  produced  before,  and  after  the  manner  of  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton,  gave  room  to  think  that  he  had  im¬ 
proved  himfelf  greatly  by  that  malter,  whofe  example 
lie  followed  in  giving  his  feries  in  Ample  terms,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  each  other.  Thefe  feveral  inventions  are 
contained,  1.  Tn  his  Optica  promota ,  &c.  4to.  edit. 
1663.  2.  Vera  circuit  fa  hyperbola  quadratura,  Pa¬ 
dua  1667.  3.  Geornetria  pars  univerfalis ,  &c.  1667, 

4to.  4.  Several  letters  and  papers  printed  in  the  Phi - 
lofophical  Trvnfaflions ;  the  Journal  des  Scavans ;  the 
Commerc.  epijlol.  Jo.  Collins  &  alior ,  1715,  8vo.  and 
in  the  Appendix  to  the  Englilh  edition  of  Dr  David 
Gregory’s  Elements  of  Optics,  1735,  8vo.  by  Dr  De¬ 
fag  uliers. 

Gregory  (David),  nephew  of  the  preceding,  was 
born  June  24th,  1661,  at  the  fame  place,  where  he 
alfo  received  the  firft  grounds  of  his  learning ;  but 
was  afterwards  removed  to  Edinburgh,  and  took  the 
degree  of  inafter  of  arts  in  that  univerfity.  The  great 
advantage  of  his  uncle’s  papers  induced  his  friends  to 
recommend  the  mathematics  to  him ;  and  he  had  a 
natural  fubtilty  of  genius,  which  particularly  fitted 
him  for  that  ftudy,  to  which  he  applied  with  indefati¬ 
gable  induftry  ;  and  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  he  was 
advanced  to  the  mathematical  chair  at  Edinburgh,  at 
the  age  of  35 :  and  the  fame  year  he  publilhed  a  trea- 
tife  entitled,  Exercitatio  geometric  a  de  dimes fione  figu * 
rarurn ,  Edinb.  1684,  4to. 

He  had  already  fcen  fome  hints  in  his  uncle’s  papers 
concerning  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  method,  of  which  he 
made  the  belt  ufe  he  could,  and  the  advantage  he 
found  thereby  raifed  an  ardent  defire  in  him  to  fee 
that  method  publifhed.  Under  this  impatient  ex¬ 
pedition,  the  Principia.  was  no  fooner  out  in  1687, 
bat  our  author  took  it  in  hand,  and  prefently  made 
himfelf  fo  much  mailer  of  it  as  to  be  able  to  read  his 
profeflorial  leCtures  upon  the  philofophy  contained  in 
it ;  and  caufing  his  fcliolars  to  perform  their  exercifes 
for  their  degrees  upon  feveral  branches  of  it,  became 
its  firft  introducer  into  the  fchools. 

He  continued  at  Edinburgh  till  the  year  16915 
when  hearing  the  news  of  Dr  Bernard’s  intention  to 
reiign  the  Savilian  profeflbrfhip  at  Oxford,  he  left 
Scotland,  and,  coming  to  London,  was  admitted  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Society.  Proceeding  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  was  eleCled  aftronomical  profeflor  there,  hav¬ 
ing  been  firft  admitted  of  Baliol-college,  incorporated 
mailer  of  arts,  and  created  dodor  of  phyfic.  He  had 
no  relifti  for  the  technical  part  of  his  profefiion,  and 
was  feldom  feen  in  the  obfervatory.  His  genius  lay 
more  to  geometry,  in  which  he  diftingiiiflied  himfelf 
both  by  nis  Elements  of  Optics ,  and  of  Phyfical  and 
geometrical  aftronamy.  This  laft  is  reckoned  his  mafter- 
piece;  and  having  finiihed  it  in  1702,  he  immediately 
engaged  in  carrying  on  the  noble  defign  of  his  prede- 
ceflbr,  Dr  Bernard,  to  print  all  the  works  of  the  ancient 
mathematicians  ;  the  firft  fruits  of  which  appeared  in  an 


edition  of  Euclid’s  works  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  folio,  Gregory; 
the  following  year;  and,  in  the  fame  defign,  he  after- 
wards  joined  with  his  colleague  Dr  Halley,  in  pre¬ 
paring  an  edition  of  Apollonius's  Conics.  Dr  Bernard 
had  the  materials  for  the  firft  four  books,  which  onr 
author  undertook  to  complete,  but  was  prevented  by 
his  death,  which  happened  Od.  16.  1710. 

Gregory  (Dr  John),  profeflor  of  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  May  1  725.  His 
father  was  profeflor  of  medicine  in  the  King’s-college, 
Aberdeen  5  and  his  grandfather  was  profeflor  of  ma¬ 
thematics,  firft  at  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  at 
Edinburgh.  Thus  Dr  Gregory  was  the  third  profeflor 
of  his  family  in  a  lineal  defeeut.  But  it  deferves  to 
be  remarked,  that  from  his  great-grandfather  David 
Gregory,  efq;  of  Kinairdy  in  Aberdeenfhire,  he  was 
the  15th  defeendant  who  had  held  a  profeflbrlhip  in  a 
Britifh  univerfity. 

Dr  Gregory  began  the  ftudy  of  medicine  at  Aber¬ 
deen ;  which  he  afterwards  profecuted,  firft  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  next  at  Leyden,  and  then  at  Paris.  In 
the  20th  year  of  his  age  he  was  eleCted  profeflor  of 
philofophy  in  king’s-college,  Aberdeen ;  and  had,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  con¬ 
ferred  upon  him.  In  the  year  1756,  upon  the  death 
of  his  brother  Dr  James  Gregory,  who  had  fucceeded 
his  father  as  profeflor  of  medicine,  lie  was  elected  to 
that  chair.  But  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1765, 
he  left  Aberdeen,  and  came  to  Edinburgh.  Soon  after 
this  he  was  appointed  profeflor  of  the  practice  of  me¬ 
dicine  in  the  univerfity  there,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Ru¬ 
therford,  who  refigned  in  his  favour.  The  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  upon  the  death  of  Dr  White,  he  was  nomi¬ 
nated  firft  phyfician  to  his  majefty  for  Scotland.  Thus, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  befides  very  extenfive  prac¬ 
tice,  he  enjoyed  the  higheft  and  molt  important  offices 
in  the  way  of  his  profefiion,  which  could  be  obtained 
in  his  native  country. 

Thefediftinguithing  honours  were  univerfally  allowed 
to  be  the  juft  reward  of  Angular  merit.  Of  this  the 
writings  which  he  publ idled  will  bear  ample  teftimony 
to  future  ages.  His  firft  publication,  which  is  en¬ 
titled,  A  comparative  views  of  the  faculties  of  man  with 
thofe  of  the  animal  world,  made  its  appearance  in  17  65. 

This  production,  while  it  demonftrates  the  author  to 
have  been  a  philofopher  whofe  reflections  were  juft 
and  original,  at  the  fame  time  difplays  a  liberality  of 
fentiment  feldom  to  be  equalled.  Such  was  the  avidity 
with  which  it  was  read,  that  in  the  fpace  of  two  years 
it  went  through  four  editions ;  and,  while  it  was  per- 
ufed  by  all  with  peculiar  pleafure,  it  was  honoured  by 
thofe  diftinguilhed  for  tafte  and  literature  with  high 
approbation. 

In  the  year  1770,  a  fecond  work  of  Dr  Gregory’s 
made  its  appearance ;  but  without  his  confent,  and 
even  contrary  to  his  inclination.  His  preliminary 
le&ures  on  the  practice  of  phyfic  were  heard  by  his 
pupils  with  univerfal  fatisfaCtion.  From  a  copy  of 
thefe  leClures  taken  down  in  (hort-hand,  there  was 
publi(hed  a  book  entitled,  “  Obfervations  on  the  du¬ 
ties  and  office  of  a  phyfician,  and  on  the  method  of 
profecuting  inquiries  in  philofophy.”  Although 

thefe  leCtures  were  not  intended  for  the  prefs,  and  did 
not  pafs  through  the  finiftiing  hand  of  the  author  be¬ 
fore  they  were  prefented  to  the  public  j  yet  fuch  was 
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the  matter  they  contained,  that,  had  they  appeared 
in  a  much  worfe  drefs,  they  could  have  done  him  no 
di  (credit.  In  thefe  ledlures,  by  the  moft  forcible  ar¬ 
guments,  he  laboured  to  convince  his  pupils,  that  a 
phyfician  who  (l tidies  the  principles  of  his  profeffion, 
who  has  an  extenfive  acquaintance  with  every  branch 
of  natural  knowledge,  and  who  properly  applies  his 
knowledge,  mull  have  an  infinite  advantage,  as  a  practi¬ 
tioner,  over  one  who  is  ignorant  of  the  theory  of  medi- 
ihe,  and  of  every  fcience  conne&ed  with  it.  He  endea¬ 
voured  to  perfuade  them,  that  genius  and  fenfe,  which 
indeed  are  the  peculiar  gifts  of  heaven,  are  yet  cap¬ 
able  of  high  improvement ;  and  that,  without  im¬ 
provement,  they  can  be  but  of  little  account  either 
to  the  public,  or  to  an  individual.  In  (hort,  no  ar¬ 
gument  was  ommitted  which  could  prompt  them  to 
ftudy  medicine  with  attention  and  ardour,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  praftife  it  with  prudence  and  humanity. — 
Dr  Gregory,  however,  was  diffatisfied  with  the  drefs 
in  which  this  work  appeared.  Soon  after,  therefore, 
lie  publilhed  an  edition  of  it  hinrifelf,  in  which  his 
former  fentiments  are  fet  off  with  all  tire  advantages 
which  can  be  derived  from  a  correCl  and  elegant  ftyle. 
His  laft  publication,  Elements  of  the  praflice  of  phy- 
ftc ,  was  intended  as  a  fyllabus  to  his  le&nres;  and  in 
it  he  meant  to  have  comprehended  all  the  difeafes  of 
which  he  ufually  treated.  But  not  having  leifure  to 
finilh  the  whole,  he  Was  obliged  to  ftop  at  tbofe  dif¬ 
eafes  which  are  ufually  reckoned  febrile.  Although 
this  work  appears  with  all  thofe  difadvantages,  un¬ 
der  which  every  text  nrtuft  labour;  yet  it  fufficiently 
fhews  how  the  author  thought  and  a&ed  in  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  profeffion.  The  world  was  deprived  of 
this  excellent  perfon  in  February  1774.  He  left  be¬ 
hind  him  a  final],  but  inellimable  production,  under 
the  title  of  A  father's  legacy  to  his  daughters ,  de- 
figned  for  their  private  initru&ions  ;  but  rendered  a 
common  bequeft  by  the  benevolence  of  his  eldeft  fon, 
who  gave  it  to  the  public  after  his  death.  The  max¬ 
ims  and  advices  it  contains,  which  are  claffed  under 
the  general  topics — of  religion,  of  conduCt  and  beha¬ 
viour,  of  amufements,  of  friendlhip,  love,  and  mar¬ 
riage, —  are  as  juft  as  they  are  important  ;  and  appear 
to  be  the  dictates  of  a  mind  which  had  long  been  in¬ 
violably  attached  to  the  interefts  of  virtue  ;  the  refults 
of  an  obfervation  equally  interefting,  extenfive,  and 
mature.  They  are  delivered  in  a  ftyle  which  is  fimple 
and  unadorned  ;  yet  chadded  with  that  elegance  and 
correCtnefs  which  refult  from  the  operations  of  a  mind 
habitually  governed  by  a  refined  tafte,  and  the  clear¬ 
ed  judgement. 

Had  Dr  Gregory  lived  to  a  more  advanced  age, 
the  world  would  probably  have  been  favoured  with 
other  works  no  lefs  honourable  to  the  author  than  her 
neficial  to  mankind.  But  his  extenfive  pra&ice,  and 
his  zeal  in  his  duty  as  a  profeflor,  occupied  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  time. 

To  pretend  to  enumerate  the  many  advantages  which 
his  pupils  derived  from  him  in  the  capacity  of  a  teach¬ 
er,  would  exceed  our  limits.  Let  it  fuffice  to  fay,  that, 
from  the  extent  of  his  views,  from  the  juftice  and 
importance  of  his  obfervations,  and  from  the  force 
and  accuracy  of  his  reafoning,  every  bearer  obtained, 
the  moft  thorough  convi&ion  .of  his  abilities,  and 
retired  from  academical  labours  both  pleafed  and 


inftrufted. 

To  conclude:  Dr  Gregory  was  not  more  eminent  as 
a  phyfician,  than  lie  was  amiable  and  refpeCIable  as  a 
man.  With  the  mathematical  genius  of  his  family 
he  united  a  correft  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  and  a  high 
relifK  for  every  focial  virtue.  He  poffeffed  a  clear  and 
vigorous  underftanding ;  a  chafte  arid  lively  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  and  an  affe&ionate  and  feeling  heart :  and  while 
he  was  diftinguilhed  for  paternal  and  conjugal  attach¬ 
ment,  he  was  a  conftant  friend  to  poverty  anddiftrefs, 
and  an  unwearied  patron  of  fcience  and  virtue. 

GRE-hound.  See  Canis. — Among  a  litter 
of  gre-hound  puppies,  the  belt  are  always  thofe 
which  are  lighted.  ,  Thefe  will  make  the  nimbleft 
dogs  as  they  grow  up.  The  gre-hound  is  heft  for 
open  countries  where  there  is  little  covert.  In  thefe 
places  there  will  fometimes  be  a  conrfe  after  a  hare  of 
two  or  three  miles  or  more,  and  both  the  dogs  and 
the  game  in  fight  all  the  while.  It  is  generally  fup- 
pofed  that  the  gre-hound  bitch  will  beat  the  dog  in 
running:  but  this  feems  to  be  an  error  ;  for  the  dog 
is  both  longer-made,  and  confiderably  ftronger,  than 
the  bitch  of  the  fame  kind.  In  the  breeding  thefe 
dogs  the  bitch  is  principally  to  be  regarded;  for  it  is 
found  by  experience,  that  the  bed  dog  and  a  bad  bitch 
will  not  get  fo  good  puppies  as  an  indifferent  dog  with 
a  good  hitch.  The  dog  and  bitch  fhould  be  as  near-: 
ly  as  may  be  of  the  fame  age  ;  and  for  the'  breeding 
of  fine  and  perfeft  dogs,  they  fliould  not  be  more; 
than  four  years  old.  An  old  bitch  may  be  ufed  with 
a  young  dog,  but  the  puppies  of  a  young  bitch  and 
an  old  dog  will  never  be  good  for  any  thing. 

The  general  food  for  a  gre-hound,  ought  to  be 
chippings  or  rafpings  of  bread,  with  foft  bones  and 
griftles  ;  and  thofe  chippings  ought  always  to  be  foak~ 
ed  in  beef  or  mutton  broth. 

The  proper  exercife  for  a  gre-hound  is  courfing  him 
three  times  a-week,  and  rewarding  him  with  blood; 
which  will  animate  him  in  the  higbeft  degree,  and 
encourage  him  to  profecute  his  game.  But  the  hate 
alfo  Ihould  ever  have  fair  play.  She  Ihould  have  the 
law,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  have  leave  to  run  about 
twelve  fcore  yards  before  the  dog  is  flipped  at  her, 
that  he  may  have  fome  difficulty  iti  the  courfe,  and 
not  pick  up  the  game  too  eatily.  If  he  kills  the 
bare,  he  mull  never  be  fuffered  to  tear  her;  but  (he 
mull  be  taken  from  him,  his  mouth  cleaned  of  the 
wool,  and  the  liver  and  lights  given  him  by  way  of 
encouragement.  Then  he  is  to  be  led  home,  and  his 
feet  waflied  with  butter  and  beer,  and  about  an  hour 
after  he  is  to  be  fed. 

When  the  dog  is  to  be  taken  out  to  courfe,  he 
ihould  have  nothing  in  the  morning  but  a  toaft  and 
butter,  and  then  he  is  to  be  kennelled  till  taken  out 
to  the  field.  The  kennelling  thefe  dogs  is  of  great 
ufe,  always  giving  them  fpirit  and  uimblenefs  when, 
they  are  let  loofe :  and  the  bell  way  of  managing  a, 
fine  gre-hound  is,,  never  to  let  him  ftir  out  of  the 
kennel,  except  at  the  times  of  feeding,  walking,  or 
courfing. 

GHENADA,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  lying 
In  W.  Long.  61.  40.  N.  Lat.  12.  O.  It  is  the  lail 
of  the  Windward  Caribbees ;  and  lies  30  leagues  north, 
of  New  Andalufia,  on  the  continent.  According  to, 
fome,  it  is  24.  leagues  in  compafs  ;  according  to  others^, 
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only  22  ;  anti  it  is  faid  to  be  30  miles  in  length,  and 
in  fome  places  15  in  breadth.  The  chief  port  is  call¬ 
ed  Lewis ;  and  (lands  on  the  wefl  fide  of  the  ifland, 
in  the  middle  of  a  large  bay,  with  a  Tandy  bottom. 
It  is  pretended  that  1000  barks,  from  300  to  400 
tons,  may  ride  fecure  from  Itonns ;  and  that  100  (hips,  of 
1000  tons  each,  may  be  moored  in  the  harbour.  A 
large  round  bafon,  which  is  parted  from  it  by  a  bank 
of  fand,  would  contain  a  confiderable  number  of  (hips, 
if  the  bank  was  cut  through  :  but  by  reafon  of  it, 
the  large  (hips  are  obliged  to  pafs  within  80  paces  of 
one  of  the  mountains  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  har¬ 
bour;  the  other  mountain  lying  about  half  a  mile  di- 
ftaat.  The  ifland  abounds  with  wild  game  and  filh  ; 
it  produces  alfo  very  fine  timber,  but  the  cocoa-tree 
is  obferved  not  to  thrive  here  fo  well  as  in  the  other 
iflnnds.  A  lake  on  a  high  mountain,  about  the 
middle  of  the  ifland,  fupplies  it  with  frefh- water 
11  reams.  Several  bays  and  harbours  lie  round  the 
ifland,  fome  of  which  might  be  fortified  to  great 
advantage  ;  fo  that  it  is  very  convenient  for  (hipping, 
|iot  being  fubjeCl  to  hurricanes.  The  foil  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  tobacco,  fugar,  indigo,  peafe,  and 
millet. 

In  1638,  M.  Poincy,  a  Frenchman,  attempted  to 
make  a  fettlement  in  Grenada  ;  but  was  driven  off  by 
the  Caribbeans,  who  reforted  to  this  ifland  in  greater 
numbers  than  to  the  neighbouring  ones,  probably  on 
account  of  the  game  with  which  it  abounded.  Iu  1650, 
Monf.  Parquet,  governor  of  Martinico,  carried  over 
from  that  ifland  200  men,  furniflied  with  prefents  to 
reconcile  the  favages  to  them  ;  but  with  arms  to  fub- 
due  them,,  in  cafe  they  ihonld  prove  intratfable.  The 
favages  are  faid  to  have  been  frightened  into  fubmif- 
fion  by  the  number  of  the  Frenchmen  •  but,  according 
to  fome  French  writers,  the  chief  not  only  welcomed 
the  new-comers  ;  but  in  confederation  of  fome  knives, 
hatchets,  feiffars,  and  other  toys,  yielded  to  Parquet 
the  fovereignty  of  the  ifland,  referving  to  themfelves 
their  own  habitations.  The  Abbe  Raynal  informs  us, 
that  thefe  firft  French  colonifts,  imagining  they  had 
purchafed  the  ifland  by  thefe  trifles,  affumed  the  fove¬ 
reignty,  and  foon  a£ted  as  tyrants.  The  Caribs,  un¬ 
able  to  contend  with  them  by  force,  took  their  ufual 
method  of  murdering  all  thofe  whom  they  found  in  a 
defencelefs  (late.  This  produced  a  war;  and  the 
French  fettlers  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  300 
men  from  Martinico,  forced  the  favages  to  retire  to  a 
mountain  ;  from  whence,  after  exhaulling  all  their  ar¬ 
rows,  they  rolled  down  great  logs  of  wood  on  their 
enemies.  Here  they  were  joined  by  other  favages 
from  the  neighbouring  iflands,  and  again  attacked  the 
French,  but  weie  defeated  anew  ;  and  were  at  laft  dri¬ 
ven  to  fnch  defperation,  that  40  of  them,  who  had  e- 
fcaped  from  the  (laughter,  jumped  from  a  precipice  in¬ 
to  the  fea,  where  they  all  periftied,  rather  than  fall  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  their  implacable  enemies.  From  thence 
the  rock  was  called  le  morne  des Jduteurs,  or  “the  hill 
of  the  leapers  which  name  it  dill  retains.  The 
French  then  deftroyed  the  habitations  and  all  the  pro- 
vifions  of  the  favages;  but  frefli  fupplies  of  Carib¬ 
bean  arriving,  the  war  was  renewed  with  great  vigour, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  French  were  killed.  Upon 
this  they  refolved  totally  to  exterminate  the  natives; 
and  having  accordingly  attacked  the  favages  unawares. 


they  inhumanly  put  to  death  the  women  and  children, 
as  well  as  the  men  ;  burning  alfo  their  boats  and  ca-,' 
noes,  to  cut  off  all  communication  between  the  few 
furvivors  and  the  neighbouring  iflands.  Not  withftand- 
ing  all  thefe  barbarous  precautions,  however,  the  Ca- 
ribbees  proved  the  irreconcileable  enemies  ofthe  French, 
and  their  frequent  infurredtions  at  laft  obliged  Par¬ 
quet  to  fell  all  his  property  in  the  ifland  to  tile  Count 
de  Cerillac  in  1657-  The  new  proprietor,  who  pur¬ 
chafed  Parquet’s  property  for  30,000  crowns,  fent 
thither  a  perfon  of  brutal  manners  to  govern  the  if¬ 
land.  He  behaved  with  fuch  infupportahle  tyranny, 
that  mod  of  the  colonifts  retired  to  Martinico  ;  and 
the  few  whe*  remained  condemned  hitn  to  death,  af¬ 
ter  a  formal  trial.  In  the  whole  court  of  juftic*  that 
tried  this  mifereant,  there  was  only  one  man  (called 
Archangeli )  who  could  write.  A  farrier  was  the  per¬ 
fon  who  impeached  :  and  he,  inftead  of  the  fignatures, 
fealed  with  a  horfe-lhoe  ;  and  Archangeli,.  who  per¬ 
formed  the  office  of  clerk,  wrote  round  it  thefe  words 
in  Freuch,  “  Mark  of  Mr'ile  la  Brie,  council  for  the 
court.  '* 

It  was  apprehended  that  the  court  of  France  would 
not  ratify  3  fentence  paffed  with  fuch  unufual  formali¬ 
ties;  and  therefore  mod  of  the  judges  of  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  crimes,  and  witneffts  of  his  execution,  difappear- 
ed.  Only  thole  remained  whofe  obfeurity  fereeued 
them  from  the  purfuit  of  the  laws.  By  an  eftimate, 
taken  in  1700,  there  were  at  Grenada  no  more  than 
251  white  people,  53  free  favages  or  mulattoes,  and 
525  (laves.  The  ufeful  animals  were  reduced  to 
64  horfes,  and  5.69  head  of  horned  cattle.  The 
whole  culture  confided  of  three  plantations  of  fugar, 

and  52  of  indigo. - The  ifland  had  been  fold  in 

1664  to  the  Freuch  Weft  India  company  for  100,00a 
livres. 

This  unfavourable  (late  of  the  affairs  of  Grenada 
was  chang'  d  iu  1714.  The  change  was  owing  to  the 
flourifhing  condition  of  Martinico.  The  richeft  of 
the  (hips  from  that  ifland  were  fent  to  the  Spanifli 
coafts,  and  in  their  way  touched  at  Grenada  to  take 
in  refrefhments.  The  trading  privateers,  who  under¬ 
took  this  navigation,  taught  the  people  of  that  ifland 
the  value  of  their  foil,  which  only  required  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Some  traders  furnifhed  the  inhabitants  with 
ftaves  and  utenlils  to  eredl  fugar-plantations-  An  o- 
pen  account  was  eftablilhed  between  the  two  colonies. 
Grenada  was  clearing  itsdebts  gradually  by  its  rich  pro¬ 
duce  ;  and  the  balance  was  on  the  point  of  being  clofed, 
when  the  war,  in  1744,  interrupted  the  communication 
between  the  two  iflands,  and  at  the  fame  time  (lopped 
the  progrefs  of-  the  fugar-plantations.  This  lofs  was 
fupplied  by  the  culture  of  coffee,  which  was  purfued 
during  the  hoililities  with  all  the  a&ivity  and  eager- 
nefs  that  induftry  ccould  infpire.  — The  peace  of  1748 
revived  all  the  labours,  and  opened  all  the  former  four- 
ce3  of  wealth.  In  1753  the  population  of  Grenada 
confided  of  1262  white  people,  175  free  negroes, 
and  11,991  (laves.  The  cattle  amounted  to  2298: 
horfes  or  mules,  2456  head  of  horned  cattle,  3278- 
flieep,  902  goats,  aud  331  hogs.  The  cultivation 
rofe  to  83  fugar-plantations  ;  2,725,600,  coffee-trees; 
150,300  cocoa-trees,  and  800  cotton-plants.  The 
provifions  confided  df  5,740,450  trenches  of  caffada;, 
933»596  banana  trees;  and  143  fcpiares  of  potatoes, 
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Grenada,  and  yams.  The  colony  made  a  rapid  progrefs,  in 
proportion  to  the  excellence  of  its  foil;  but  in  the 
courfe  of  laft  w3r,  the  ifland  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tilh.  At  this  time  one  of  the  mountains  at  the  iide- 
of  Lewis  harbour  was  (Irongly  fortified,  and  might 
have  made  a  good  defence,  but  fnnendtred  without 
firing  a  gun  ;  and,  by  the  treaty  concluded  in 
1763,  the  ifland  was  ceded  to  Britain.  On  this 
cefiion,  and  the  management  of  the  colony  after 
that  event,  the  Abbe  Raynal  has  the  following 
remarks. — “  This  long  train  of  evils  £the  ambition 
and  mifmanagement  of  his  countrymen]  has  thrown 
Grenada  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  who  are  in 
poflefiion  of  this  conqueft  by  the  treaty  of  1763.  But 
how  long  will  they  keep  this  colony  i  Or,  will  it  ne¬ 
ver  again  be  reftored  to  France  ? — England  has  not 
made  a  fortunate  beginning.  In  the  firft  enthufiafm 
raifed  by  an  acquifition,  of  which  the  higheft  opini¬ 
on  had  been  previoufly  formed,  every  one  was  eager 
to  pnvehafe  eliates  thtre.  They  fold  for  much  more 
than  their  real  value.  This  caprice,  by  expelling  old 
colonifts,  who  were  inured  to  the  climate,  has  fent  a- 
bout  L.  1,553,000  out  of  the  mother-country.  This 
imprudence  has  been  followed  by  another.  The  new 
proprietors,  milled,  no  doubt,  by  national  pride,  have 
fubftituted  new  methods  to  thofe  of  their  predeceffors. 
They  have  attempted  to  alter  the  mode  of  living  a- 
mong  their  flaves.  The  negroes,  who  from  their  very 
ignorance  are  more  attached  to  their  cuftoms  than 
other  men,  have  revolted.  It  hath  been  found 
neceflary  to  fend  out  troops,  and  to  fhed  blood.  The 
whole  colony  was  filled  with  fufpicions.  The  matters 
who  had  laid  themfelves  under  a  necefiity  of  ufing  vio¬ 
lent  methods,  were  afraid  of  being  burnt  or  maffa- 
cred  in  their  own  plantations.  The  labours  have  de¬ 
clined,  or  been  totally  interrupted.  Tranquillity  has 
at  length  been  reftored.  The  number  of  flaves  has 
been  increafed  as  far  as  40,000,  and  the  produce  has 
been  raifed  to  the  treble  of  what  it  was  under  the 
French  government. 

“  The  plantations  will  ftill  be  improved  by  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  dozen  of  iflands,  called  the  Gre¬ 
nadines  or  Grenadilloes,  that  are  dependent  on  the  co¬ 
lony.  They  are  from  three  to  eight  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  but  do  not  afford  a  Angle  fpring  of  wa¬ 
ter.  The  air  is  wholefome.  The  ground,  covered  only 
with  thin  butties,  has  not  been  fereened  from  the  fun. 
It  exhales  none  of  thofe  noxious  vapours  which  are  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  hufbandman. 

"  Cariacou,  the  only  one  of  the  Grenadines  which 
the  French  have  occupied,  was  at  firft  frequented  by 
turtle  fifliermen  ;  who,  in  the  leifure  afforded  them  by 
fo  eafy  an  occupation,  employed  themfelves  ill  clearing 
the  ground.  In  procefs  of  time,  their  fmall  nnmber 
was  increafed  by  the  acceffron  of  fome  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Guadalupe  ;  who,  finding  that  their  planta¬ 
tions  were  deftroyed  by  a  particular  fort  of  ants,  re¬ 
moved  to  Cariacou.  The  ifland  flourifhed  from  the 
liberty  that  was  enjoyed  there.  The  inhabitants  col¬ 
lected  about  1200  flaves,  by  whofe  labours  they  made 
themfelves  a  revenue  of  near  L.  20,000  a  year  in  cot¬ 
ton. — The  other  Grenadines  do  not  afford  a  profpedt 
of  the  fame  advantages,  though  the  plantation  of  fu- 
gar  is  begun  there.  It  has  fucceeded  remarkably  well 
at  Becouya,  the  largeft  and  moll  fertile  of  thefe  ii- 


lands,  which  is  no  more  than  two  leagues  diftant  from  GrfiJ;. ». 
St  Vincent.” 

All  thefe  iflands  have  lately  been  reduced  again  un- 
der  the  power  of  France,  and  the  inhabitants  treated 
with  inhumanity  and  injuftice. 

GRENADINES,  or  Grenadillos.  See  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article. 

GRENOBLE,  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  | 
town  of  Dauphiny  in  France,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee. 

It  contains  a  great  number  of  handfome  ftruftures,  f1 
particularly  the  churches  and  convents.  The  leather  j  ' 
and  gloves  that  are  made  here  are  highly  efteem-  ‘ 
ed.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ifere,  over  which  there 
are  two  bridges  to  pafs  into  that  part  called  Per- 
riere ,  a  large  ftreet  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river.  E. 

Lon.  5.  49.  N.  Lat.  45.  1 2. 

GRESHAM  (Sir  Thomas),  an  opulent  merchant 
of  London,  defeended  from  an  ancient  and  honourable 
family  of  Norfolk,  was  born  in  1519.  He  was,  as 
his  father  had  been  before  him,  appointed  king’s  agent 
at  Antwerp,  for  taking  up  money  of  the  merchants  5 
and,  in  1551,  he  removed  to  that  city  with  his  famil^B' 

This  employment  was  fufpended  on  the  accefllon  A  ! 
queen  Mary;  but,  on  proper  reprefentations,  was  re*  | 
ftored  to  him  again.  Queen  Elizabeth  conferred  the 
honour  of  knighthood  upon  him,  and  made  him  her 
agent  in  foreign  parts.  It  was  at  this  time  he  thought 
proper  to  provide  hinifelf  with  a  manfion-houfe  in 
the  city,  fuitable  to  his  ftation  and  dignity  ;  with 
which  intention  he  built  that  large  houfe  on  the  weft 
fide  of  Bilhopfgate-ftreet,  afterwards  known  by  the 
name  of  Grefkam-college.  His  father  had  propofed 
building  a  houfe  or  exchange  for  the  merchants  to 
meet  in,  inftcad  of  walking  in  the  open  ftreet  ;  but 
this  defign  remained  for  the  fon  to  accomplilh.  Sir 
Thomas  went  beyond  his  father;  he  offered,  if  the 
citizens  would  provide  a  proper  piece  of  ground,  to 
bnild  a  houfe  at  his  own  expence;  which  being  ac¬ 
cepted,  he  fulfilled  his  promife  after  the  plan  of  the 
exchange  at  Antwerp.  When  the  new  edifice  was 
opened,  the  queen  (Jan.  29,  1570,)  came  and  dined  m 
with  the  founder ;  and  caiifed  a  herald  with  a  trumpet 
to  proclaim  it  by  the  name  of  the  Royal  Exchange* 

In  pnrfuance  alfo  of  a  promife  to  endow  a  college  for  ijl 
the  profefiion  of  the  feven  liberal  fciences,  he  made  a 
teftamentary  difpofition  of  his  houfe  in  London  for 
that  purpofe ;  leaving  one  moiety  of  the  royal  ex¬ 
change  to  the  corporation  of  London,  and  the  other 
to  the  mercer’s  company,  for  the  falaries  of  feven  lec¬ 
turers  in  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  aftronomy,  geometry, 
mufic,  and  rhetoric,  at  50I.  each  per  ann.  He  left 
feveral  other  confiderable  benefactions,  and  died  in 
1579. — Thofe  who  have  drawn  Sir  Thomas’s  charac¬ 
ter  obferve,  that  he  had  the  happinefs  of  a  mind  every¬ 
way  fuited  to  his  fortune,  generous  and  benign ;  ready 
to  perform  any  good  actions,  and  encourage  them  in 
others.  He  was  a  great  friend  and  patron  of  our  ce¬ 
lebrated  martyrologift  John  Fox.  He  was  well  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ancient  and  feveral  modern  lan¬ 
guages;  he  had  a  very  coinprehenfive  knowledge  of 
all  affairs  relating  io  commerce,  whether' foreign  or 
domeftic;  and  his  fuccefs  was  not  lefs,  being  in  his 
time  efteemed  the  higheft  commoner  in  England.  He 
tranfa&ed  queen  Elizabeth’s  mercantile  affairs  fo  con- 
ftantly,  that  he  was  called  the  royal  merchant ;  and 

his 
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Seville,  his  houfe  was  fometimes  appointed  for  the  reception 
r  “  of  foreign  princes  upon  their  firil  arrival  at  London. 

GREVILLE  (Fulke)  lord  Brook,  of  Beauchamp’s 
Court  in  Warwickfhire,  a  poet  and  mifcellaneous 
writer,  was  born  in  the  year  1554,  and  defcended  from 
the  noble  families  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick  and  Wil- 
I  loughby  de  Brook.  In  company  with  his  coulin  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  he  began  his  education  at  a  fchool  in 
Shrewlbury  :  thence  he  went  to  Oxford,  where  he 
remained  for  fome  time  a  gentleman  commoner,  and 
then  removed  to  Trinity-college  in  Cambridge.  Ha¬ 
ving  left  the  univerfity  ;  he  viiited  foreign  courts,  and 
thus  added  to  his  knowledge  of  the  ancient  languages 
a  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  modern.  On  his  return 
to  England  he  was  introduced  to  queen  Elizabeth  by 
B  his  uncle  Robert  Greville,  at  that  time  in  her  ma- 
jetty’s  fervice  ;  and  by  means  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
lord  prefident  of  Wales,  was  nominated  to  fome  lucra¬ 
tive  employments  in  that  principality. 

In  the  year  1581,  when  the  French  commiffioners 
who  came  to  treat  about  the  queen’s  marriage  with 
the  duke  of  Anjou  were  fumptuoufly  entertained  with 
tilts  and  tournaments,  Mr  Greville,  who  was  one  of 
the  challengers,  fo  fignalized  himfelf,  as  to  “  win  the 
reputation  of  a  mod  valiant  knight.”  He  continued 
aconftant  attendant  at  court,  and  a  favourite  with  the 
queen  to  the  end  of  her  rejgn,  during  which  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  office  of  treafurer  of  marine  caufes,  alfo  a 
rant  of  the  manor  of  Wedgnock,  and  likewife  the 
onour  of  knighthood.  In  this  reign  he  was  feveral 
times  ele&ed  member  -for  the  county  of  Warwick  ; 
and  from  the  journals  of  the  houfe  feems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  bnfinefs,  as  his  name  frequently  appears  in 
committees. 

On  the  acceffion  of  king  James  I.  he  was  inftalled 
knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  foon  after  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  ruinous  caflles  of  Warwick,  which  he  repaired 
at  a  confiderable  expence,  and  where  he  probably  re- 
fided  during  the  former  part  of  this  reign:  blit  in  the 
year  1614,  the  twelfth  of  James  I.  he  was  made 
under-treafurer  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  one 
of  the  privy-council,  and  gentleman  of  the  bed¬ 
chamber;  and,  in -the  1620,  was  railed  to  the  dignity 
of  a  baron,  by  the  title  of  lord  Brook  of  Beauchamp’s 
Court.  He  was  alfo  privy-counfellor  to  king  Charles  I. 
in  the  beginning  of  whole  reign  he  founded  a  hillory- 
lefture  in  Cambridge. 

Having  thus  attained  the  age  of  74,  through  a  life 
of  continued  profperity,  univerfally  admired  as  a 
gentleman  and  a  fcholar,  he  fell  by  the  hand  of  an 
affaffiri,  one  of  his  own  domeftics,  who  immediately 
{tabbed  himfelf  with  the  fame  weapon  with  which  he 
had  murdered  his  mailer.  This  fellow’s  name  was 
Haywood ;  and  the  caufe  is  faid  to  have  been  a  fevere 
reprimand  for  his  prefumption  in  upbraiding  his 
mailer  for  not  providing  for  him  after  his  death.  It 
feems  he  had  been  witnefs  to  lord  Brook’s  will,  and 
knew  the  contents.  Some  fay  he  {tabbed  him  with 
a  knife  in  the  back  ;  others,  with  a  fword.  This 
affair  happened  at  Brook- houfe  in  Holborn. — Lord 
Brook  was  buried  with  great  pomp,  in  St  Mary’s 
church  at  Warwick,  in  his  own  vault,  over  which  he 
had  ere&ed  a  monument  of  black  and  white  marble, 
ordering  at  his  death  the  following  infeription  to  be 
engraved  upon  the  tomb.  “  Fulke  Greville,  fervant  to 


queen  Elizabeth,  counfellor  to  king  James,  and  Grew 
friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  Trophteum  peccati .”  He  II 
wrote  feveral  works,  both  in  verfe  and  profe  ;  among  Grey* 
which  are,  1.  Two  tragedies,  Alaham  and  Mnltapha. 

2.  A  treatife  of  human  learning,  &c.  in  verfe,  folio. 

3.  The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney.  4.  An  inqujfition 
upon  fame  and  honour,  in  86  llanzas.  6.  Cxlica* 
a  collection  of  109  fongs.  7.  His  remains,  confilling 
of  political  and  philofophical  poems. 

GREW  (Nehemiah),  a  learned  Englilh  writer  in 
the  17th  century,  had  a  confiderable  pra&ice  as  a 
phyfician  in  London,  and  fucceeded  Mr  Oldenburgh 
in  the  office  of  fecretary  to  the  royal  fociety.  In  this 
capacity,  purfuant  to  an  order  of  council,  he  drew  up 
a  catalogue  of  the  natural  and  artificial  rarities  be¬ 
longing  to  the  fociety,  under  the  title  of  Mufaum 
Regalis  Societatis,  &c.  1681.  He  alfo  wrote,  be- 
fides  feveral  pieces  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadtions. 

1 .  The  comparative  anatomy  of  the  ftomach  and  guts, 
folio.  2.  The  anatomy  of  plants,  folio.  3.  Trattatus 
de  falis  cathartici  natura  et  ufu.  4.  Cofmologia  facra * 
or  a  difeourfe  of  the  univerfe  as  it  is  the  creature  and 
kingdom  of  God  ;  folio.  He  die  dfnddenly  in  1721. 

GREWIA,  in  botany ;  a  genus  of  the  polyandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of  plants. 

.  Species.  i.The  occidentalis,  with  oval  crenated  leaves, 
has  long  been  preferved  in  many  curious  gardens  both 
in  England  and  Holland.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  grows  to  the  height  often  or  twelve 
feet.  The  Hem  and  branches  greatly  refemble  thofe 
of  the  fmall-leaved  elm,  the  bark  being  fmooth,  and 
of  the  fame  colour  with  that  when  young.  The  leaves 
are  alfo  very  like  thofe  of  the  elm,  and  fall  off  in 
autumn.  The  flowers  are  produced  fingly  along  the 
young  branches  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves,  and  are 
of  a  bright  purple  colour.  2.  The  Africans,  with 
oval  fpear-fliaped  ferr3ted  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Sene¬ 
gal  in  Africa,  from  whence  its  feeds  were  brought  by 
Mr  Adanfon.  In  this  country  it  rifes  with  a  fhrubby 
llalk  five  or  fix  feet  high,  fending  out  many  lateral 
branches,  with  a  brown  hairy  bark,  and  garnifhed 
with  fpear-fliaped,  ferrated  leaves  ;  but  the  plants  have 
not  flowered  in  Britain. 

Culture  and  ufes.  The  fir  ft  fort,  though,  a  native 
of  a  warm  climate,  will  bear  the  open  air  in  this  coun¬ 
try  ;  only  requiring  to  be  Iheltered  in  a  green- houfe 
during  the  winter-time.  It  may  be  propagated  by 
cuttings  or  layers  planted  in  pots  filled  with  foft  loamy 
earth.  The  fecond  fort  is  tender,  and  mutt  be  kept 
conftantly  in  a  warm  bark-ftove.  In  fummer,  they 
require  a  large  fhare  of  the  free  air  to  be  admitted  to 
them,  and  fhould  have  water  three  or  four  times  a- 
week  in  warm  weather  ;  but  in  the  winter  they  muft 
be  fparingly  watered.  -  The  negroes  of  Senegal  highly 
value  a  deco&ion  of  the  bark  of  this  la  ft  fpecies,  and 
ufe  it  as  a  never-failing  remedy  againft  venereal  com¬ 
plaints. 

GREY  or  Gray,  a  mixed  colour,  partaking  of 
the  two  extremes  black  and  white.  See  Black,  n°  8, 

9,  j°. 

Grey  (Lady  Jane),  a  moll  illuftrious  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  lady,  defcended  of  the  blood-royal  of  , Eng¬ 
land  by  both  parents,  was  the  eldeit  daughter  of  Hen¬ 
ry  Grey  marquis  of  Dorfet  and  Francis  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Charles  Brandon  lord  Suffolk,  by  Mary  the 
dowger 
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’Grey.  dowager  of  Lewis  XII.  king  of  France,  who  was 
the  youngeft  daughter  of  Henry  VII.  king  of  Eng¬ 
land.  She  was  born  in  the  year  1537,  at  Broadgate, 
her  father’s  feat  in  Leicefterfhire.  She  difeovered  an 
early  propenfity  to  all  kinds  of  good  literature ;  and 
having  a  fine  genius,  improved  under  the  tuition  of  Mr 
Elmer,  fhe  made  a  mod  furprifing  progrefs  in  the 
languages,  arts,  and  fciences.  She  underftood  per- 
feftly  both  kinds  of  philofophy,  and  could  exprefs 
herfelf  very  properly  at  lead  in  the  Latin  and  Greek 
tongues;  and  we  are  informed  by  Sir  Thomas  Chalo- 
ner  (in  Strype’s  memorials,  vol.  iii.  p.  93.)  that  (he 
was  well  verfed  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  Arabic,  French, 
and  Italian;  “  and  (lie  adds),  (he  played  well  on  in- 
ftrumental  muiic,  writ  a  curious  hand,  and  was  ex¬ 
cellent  at  the  needle.”  Chaloner  alfo  tells  us,  that  (he 
accompanied  her  mufical  inftruments  with  a  voice  ex- 
quifitely  fweet  in  itfelf,  afiifted  by  all  the  graces  that 
art  could  beftow. 

In  the  year  1553,  the  dukes  of  Suffolk  and  Nor¬ 
thumberland,  who  were  now,  after  the  fall  of  Somer- 
fet,  arrived  at  the  height  of  power,  began,  on  the 
decline  of  the  king’s  health,  to  think  how  to  prevent 
that  r^verfe  of  fortune  which,  as  things  then  flood, 
they  forefaw  mud  happen  upon  Edward’s  death.  To 
obtain  this  end,  no  other  remedy  was  judged  fuffici- 
ent  but  a  change  in  the  fuccefiion  of  the  crown,  and 
transferring  it  into  their  own  families,  by  rendering 
Lady  Jane  queen.  Thofe  mod  excellent  and  amiable 
qualities  which  had  rendered  her  dear  to  all  who  had 
the  happinefs  to  know  her,  joined  to  her  near  affinity 
to  the  king,  fubje&ed  her  to  become  the  chief  tool  of 
an  ambition  fo  notorioufly  not  her  own.  Upon  this 
very  account  (he  was  married  to  lord  Guilford  Dud¬ 
ley, fourth  fon  of  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with¬ 
out  difeovering  to  her  the  real  delign  of  the  match; 
•which  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp  in  the  latter 
end  of  May,  fo  much  to  the  king’s  fatisfa&ion,  that 
he  contributed  bounteoufly  to  the  expence  of  it  from 
the  royal  wardrobe.  The  young  king  Edward  VI. 
died  in  July  following  ;  and  our  fair  fcholar,  with  in  ¬ 
finite  reluctance,  overpowered  by  the  felicitations  of 
her  ambitious  friends,  allowed  herfelf  to  be  proclaim¬ 
ed  queen  of  England,  on  the  (Irength  of  a  deed  of 
fettlement  extorted  from  that  prince  by  her  father-in- 
law  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  which  fet  afide  the 
fuccefiion  of  queen  Mary,  queen  Elizabeth,  and  Mary 
queen  of  Scots.  Her  regal  pageantry  continued  but 
a  few  days.  Queen  Mary’s  undoubted  right  prevail¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey  and  her 
hufband  were  committed  to  the  tower,  and  on  the 
13th  of  November  arraigned  andfound  guilty  of  high 
treafon.  On  the  12th  of  February  following  they 
were  both  beheaded  on  Tower-hill.  Her  magnani¬ 
mity  in  this  dreadful  cataftrophe  was  aftonilhing.  Im¬ 
mediately  before  her  execution,  (he  addreffed  herfelf 
to  the  weeping  multitude  with  amazing  compofure 
and  coherency :  (he  acknowledged  the  juttice  of  the 
law,  and  died  in  charity  with  that  wretched  world 
which  (he  had  ;fo  much  reafon  to  execrate.  Thus 
did  the  pious  Mary  begin  her  reign  with  the  murder 
of  an  innocent  young  creature  of  18;  who  for  fim- 
plicity  of  manners,  purity  of  heart,  and  extenfive 
learning,  was  hardly  ever  equalled  in  any  age  or  coun¬ 
try.  But  alas  1  Jane  was  an  obftinate  heretic.*— A  few 


days  before  her  execution,  Fleckenham,  the  queen’s  Grey, 
chaplain,  with  a  pious  intention  to  refeue  her  poor  Grihner^ 
foul  from  eternal  mifery,  paid  her  frequent  vifits  in  f 

the  tower,  and  ufed  every  argument  in  his  power  to 
convert  her  to  the  popilh  religion  :  but  he  found  her 
fo  much  his  fuperior  in  argument,  that  he  gave  up 
the  conteil  ;  reiigning  her  body  to  the  block,  and  her 
foul  to  the  devil. 

Her  writings  are,  I.  Four  Latin  epiftles  ;  three 
to  Bullenger,  and  one  to  her  filler  lady  Catharine.  1 

The  lad  was  written,  the  night  before  her  execution,  I 

in  a  blank  leaf  of  a  Greek  Teftament.  Printed  in  a 
book  entitled  Epiftola  Helvetica  Reforniateribus ,  vel 
ad  eos  feripta,  &c.  Tiguri,  1742,  8vo.  2.  Her  con¬ 
ference  with  Fleckenham.  (Ballard).  3.  A  letter 
to  Dr  Harding,  her  father’s  chaplain.  Printed  in 
the  Phoenix,  vol.  ii.  p,  28.  4.  A  prayer  for  her  own 

ufe  during  her  confinement.  In  Fox’s  a&s  and  monu¬ 
ments.  5.  Four  Latin  verfes  ;  written  in  prifon  with 
a  pin.  They  are  as  follows. 

Non  aliens  putes,  bomini,  qns  obtingere  pofliint  : 

S  irs  hodierna  mihi,  tunc  eiit  ilia  ti!>i. 

Jane  Dudley. 

Deojnvante,  nil  nocet  livor  mains: 

Et  non juvarne,  nil  ju  vat  labor  gravis. 

Port  tenebras  fpero  lucem. 

6-  Her  fpeech  on  the  fcaffold.  (Ballard).  It  be¬ 
gan  thus :  “  My  Lords,  and  you  good  Chriftian 
People  who  come  to  fee  me  die  ;  I  am  under  a  law, 
and  by  that  law,  as  a  never-erring  judge,  I  am  con¬ 
demned  to  die:  not  for  any  thing  I  have  offended  the 
queen’s  majefty  ;  for  I  will  wafh  my  hands  guiltlefs  | 

thereof,  and  deliver  to  my  God  a  foul  as  pure  from 
fuch  trefpafs  as  innocence  from  injuftice  ;  but  only 
for  that  I  consented  to  the  thing  I  was  enforced  un¬ 
to,  confiraint  making  the  law  believe  I  did  that 
which  I  never  underftood,”  &c. — Hollinfhed,  Sir 
Richard  Baker,  Bale,  and  Fox,  tell  us  that  (he  wrote 
feveral  other  things,  but  do  not  mention  where  they 
are  to  be  found. 

Grey  -Hound.  See  Gs-E-Hound. 

GRIBALDUS  (Matthew),  a  learned  civilian  of 
Padua,  left  Italy  in  the  1 6th  century,  in  order  to 
make  a  public  profefiion  of  the  Proteilant  religion. 

After  having  been  for  feme  time  profeflor  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  law  at  Tubingen,  he  was  obliged  to  make  his  e-  1 

fcape  to  avoid  the  punifhment  he  would  have  incurred 
had  he  been  convfeled  of  differing  from  Calvin  with  1 

refpefl  to  the  doftrine  of  the  Trinity  :  but  he  was 
feized  at  Berne,  where  he  would  have  met  with  very 
fevere  treatment  had  he  not  pretended  t@  renounce  his 
opinions;  but  as  he  relapfed  again,  he  would  certain¬ 
ly  have  been  put  to  death,  had  he  not  died  of  the  plague  i 

in  1664.  He  wrote  De  methodo  ac  ratione  Jludetidi 
in  jure  civil: ;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  e- 
fteemed. 

GRIBNER  (Michael  Henry,)  a  learned  civilian  I 

of  Germany,  was  born  at  Leipfic  in  1682.  After 
writing  feme  time  in  the  journal  of  Leipfic,  he  was 
made  profeflor  of  law  at  Wittemberg ;  whence  he 
paffed  to  Drefden,  and  was  at  laft  recalled  to  Leipfic 
to  fucceed  M.  Mencke.  He  died  in  1 734.  Befidfs 
feveral  academical  differtations,  he  wrote,  1.  Priacipia 
procejfus  judiciarii  ;  2.  Princip'ta  jurifpntdentia  na - 
turalit,. a  final!  work  much  efteemed  ;  3.  Opufculaju - 
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Grief  ris  public!  1 1  privati. 

II  GRIEF,  or  Sorrow.  The  Influence  of  this  paf- 
Grifgfis-  finn  on  the  human  mind  is  very  great.  It  relaxes  the 
folids,  flackens  the  motion  of  the  fluids,  and  deftroys 
the  health  ;  it  particularly  weakens  the  lloinach  and 
inteftines,  deftroyiug  all  appetite  and  defire  for  food. 
Opiates,  if  not  given  in  large  dofcs,  are  good  cor¬ 
dials  in  this  cafe. 

GRIERSON  (Conftantia),  born  of  poor  parents 
in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  in  Ireland,  was  one  of  the 
moil  learned  women  on  record,  though  flie  died  at 
the  age  of  27,  in  1733.  She  was  an  excellent  Greek 
and  Latin  fcholar;  and  underftood  hiftory,  divinity, 
philofophy,  and  mathematics.  She  proved  her  {kill 
in  Latin  by  her  dedication  of  the  Dublin  edition  of 
Tacitus  to  lord  Carteret,  and  by  that  of  Terence  to 
his  fon  ;  to  whom  (he  alfo  addrefled  a  Greek  epigram. 
She  wrote  many  elegant  Engliih  poems,  feveral  of 
which  were  inferted  by  Mrs  Barber  among  her  own. 
When  lord  Carteret  was  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  Mr  Grierfon  to  be  the  king’s 
printer  ;  and  to  reward  the  uncommon  merit  of  his 
wife,  caufed  her  life  to  be  included  in  it. 

GRIFFON,  in  heraldry,  an  imaginary  animal, 
feigned  by  the  ancients  to  be  half  eagle  and  half  lion. 
By  this  form  they  intended  to  give  an  idea  of  ftrength 
and  fwiftnefs  joined,  together  with  an  extraordinary 
vigilance  in  guarding  the  things  intruded  to  its  care. 
Thus  the  heathen  naturalifts  perfuaded  the  ignorant, 
that  gold  mines  were  guarded  by  thefe  creatures  with 
incredible  watchfulnefs  and  refolution. 

GRIMSBY,  a  large  fea-port  town  of  Lincoln- 
Ihire  in  England,  which  had  formerly  a  caftle,  and 
two  parilh-churches,  with  a  commodious  harbour, 
now  almoft  choaked  up.  At  prefent  it  has  only  one 
church,  which  is  a  large  handfome  llrufture  like  a 
cathedral.  The  town  confifts  of  feveral  ftreets,  whofe 
houfes  are  well  built  ;  and  is  a  corporation,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  E.  Long.  o.  4.  N.  Lat. 
53-  34> 

GRINDING,  the  reducing  hard  fubftances  to 
powder. 

Grinding  Optic  Glajfes.  See  Optics,  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Part. 

GRIPSWALD,  a  ftrong  and  confiderable  town 
of  Pomerania  in  Germany;  formerly  imperial,  but 
now  fubjedl  to  the  Swedes,  with  a  good  harbour  and 
univerfity.  E.  long.  13.  53.  N.  lat.  54.  12, 
GRISGRIS,  a  fuperftition  greatly  in  vogue  amongthe 
negroesin  theinteriorparts  of  Africa.  The grifgris, ac¬ 
cording  to  Le  Maire,  are  certainjArabic  charadtersmixed 
with  magical  figures  drawn  by  the  Marabuts  or  priefts 
upon  paper.  Labat  affirms,  that  they  are  nothing  elfe 
than  feraps  of  the  alcoran  in  Arabic  ;  but  this  is  denied 
by  Barbot,  who  brought  over  one  of  thefe  grifgris 
to  Europe,  and  fhewed  it  to  a  number  of  perfons 
deeply  fkilled  in  oriental  learning.  None  of  thefe 
could  find  the  lead  trace  of  any  charader  they  under¬ 
ftood.  Yet,  after  all,  this  might  be  owing  to  .the 
badnefs  of  the  hand-writing;  and  the  words  are  pro¬ 
bably  of  the  Mandingo  language,  though  the  cha- 
raders  are  an  attempt  to  imitate  the  Arabic.  The 
poorefl  negro  never  goes  to  war  without  his  Grifgris, 
as  a  charm  againft  wounds ;  and  if  it  proves  ineffec¬ 
tual,  the  priefl:  transfers  the  blame  on  the  immorality 
Vol.  V. 


of  his  condud.  Thefe  priefts  invent  grifgris  againft  Grifgris, 
all  kinds  of  dangers,  and  in  favour  of  all  defires  and  G,ilons* 
appetites;  by  virtue  of  which  the  poffeffor-s  may  ob¬ 
tain  or  avoid  whatever  they  like  or  did  ike.  They 
defend  them  from  ftorms,  enemies,  difeafes,  pains, 
and  misfortunes;  and  preferve health,  longlife,  wealth, 
honour,  and  merit,  according  to  the  Marabuts.  No 
clergy  in  the  world  are  more  honoured  and  revered 
by  the  people,  than  thefe  impoftors  are  by  the  ne¬ 
groes  ;  nor  are  any  people  in  the  world  more  impo- 
verilhed  by  their  priefts  than  thefe  negroes  are,  a 
grifgris  being  frequently  fold  at  three  flaves  and  four  or 
five  oxen.  The  grifgris  intended  for  the  head  is  made  in 
the  form  of  a  crofs,  reaching  from  the  forehead  to  the  n  eck 
behind,  and  from  ear  to  ear;  nor  are  the  arms  andfhonl- 
ders  negledied.  Sometimes  they  are  planted  in  their 
bonnets  in  the  form  of  horns ;  at  other  times,  they 
are  made  like  ferpents,  lizards,  or  fome  other  animals, 
cut  out  of  a  kind  of  pafteboard,  fee.  There  are  not 
wanting  Europeans;  and  otherwife  intelligent  feamen 
and  merchants,  who  are  in  fome  degree  infedted  with 
this  weaknefs  of  the  country,  and  believe  that  the 
negro  forcerers  have  anadtual  communication  with  the 
devil,  and  that  they  are  filled  with  the  malignant 
influence  of  that  evil  fpirit,  when  they  fee  them 
diftort  their  features  and  mufcles,  make  horrid  grima¬ 
ces,  and  at  laft  imitate  all  the  appearance  of  epileptics. 

GRISONS,  a  people  fituated  among  the  Alps,  and 
allies  of  the  Swifs.  Their  country  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Surgans  and  Bludenz,  the 
canton  of  Glaris,  and  the  principality  of  Lichtenftein  ; 
on  the  fouth  by  the  canton’s  Italian  bailiwics,  the 
county  of  Chavenne,  and  the  Valteline  ;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  territories  of  Venice  and  Milan;  and  on  the 
weft  by  fome  of  the  Italian  bailiwics,  and  the  canton 
of  Uri.  It  is  divided  into  three  leagues,  viz.  the 
Grifon  or  grey  league ,  the  league  of  the  houfe  of  God, 
and  that  of  the  ten  j  urifdi {lions .  The  two  firft  lie  to¬ 
wards  the  fouth,  and  the  third  towards  the  north. 

The  length  of  the  whole  is  above  70  miles,  and  the 
breadth  about  60.  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  have 
had  the  name  of  Grifons  from  the  grey  coats  they 
wore  in  former  times.  This  country,  lying  among 
the  Alps,  is  very  mountainous ;  but  the  mountains 
yield  good  pafture  for  cattle,  (heep,  and  goats,  with 
fome  rye  and  barley:  in  the  valleys  there  is  plenty  of 
grain,  pulfe,  fruits,  and  wine.  This  country  alfo 
abounds  with  hogs  and  wild-fowl ;  but  there  is  a  fcar- 
city  of  fi(h  and  fait,  and  their  horfes  are  moftly  pur- 
chafed  of  foreigners.  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
Rhine,  the  Inn,  and  the  Adda.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
lakes,  mod  of  which  lie  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The 
language  of  the  Grifons  is  either  a  corrupt  Italian,  or 
the  German.  About  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants 
are  Calvinifts,  and  the  reft  Papifts  ;  the  latter  of  whom, 
in  fpirituals,  are  under  the  bilhop  of  Coire,  except  a 
few  that  are  in  the  diocefe  of  Como.  Each  of  the 
leagues  is  fubdivided  into  feveral  leffer  communities, 
which  are  fo  many  democracies;  every  male  above  16 
having  a  (hare  in  the  government  of  the  community, 
and  a  vote  in  the  election  of  magiftrates.  Deputies 
from  the  feveral  communities  conftitute  the  general 
diet  of  the  Grifon  leagues,  which  meets  annually,  and 
alternately  at  the  capital  of  each  league  ;  but  they 
can  conclude  nothing  without  the  confent  of  their 
19  O  conftituents. 
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Grifons  condiments.  This  country  was  anciently  a  part  of 
II  Rhetia.  After  the  extimftion  of  the  Roman  empire 
Gr03t-  in  the  weft,  it  was  fome  time  fubjecl  to  its  own  dukes, 
or  thofe  of  Swabia.  Then  the  bifliop  of  Coire,  and 
other  petty  princes,  dependent  on  the  emperors  of 
Germany,  became  mafters  of  great  part  of  it:  at 
laft,  by  the  extinftion  of  fome,  purchafe,  voluntary 
grants,  and  force,  it  got  rid  of  all  its  lords,  andere&ed 
itfelf  into  three  diftinft  republics,  each  of  which,  as 
we  obferved  already,  is  fubdivided  into  a  certain 
number  of  communities,  which  are  a  fort  of  republics, 
exercifmg  every  branch  of  fovereignty,  except  that  of 
making  peace  or  war,  fending  embaflies,  concluding 
alliances,  and  enafting  laws  relating  to  the  whole 
country,  which  belong  to  the  provincial  diets  of  the 
feveral  leagues.  The  communities  may  be  compared 
to  the  cities  of  Holland,  and  the  diets  of  the  feveral 
leagues  to  the  provincial  ftates.  The  particular  diets 
are  compofed  of  a  deputy  from  each  community;  and 
both  in  them  and  the  communities  every  thing  is  de¬ 
termined  by  a  majority  of  votes.  In  the  communi¬ 
ties,  every  male  above  16  has  a  vote.  Befides  the 
annual  provincial  diets  for  choofing  the  chiefs  and  other 
officers,  and  deliberating  on  the  affairs  of  the  refpec- 
tive  leagues,  there  are  general  diets  for  what  concerns 
all  the  three  leagues,  or  whole  body.  In  both  thefe, 
the  reprefentatives  can  do  nothing  of  themfelves,  but 
are  tied  down  to  the  inftruttions  of  their  principals: 
however,  as  all  Tefolutious  are  decided  by  the  plurality 
of  votes,  and  as  the  Proteftants  are  at  leaft  two-thirds 
of  the  people,  this  republic  njay  be  deemed  a  Proteftant 
Hate.  There  is  a  general  feal  for  all  the  three  leagues; 
and  each  particular  league  has  a  feparate  feal.  .Befides 
the  dated  times  of  meeting,  extraordinary  diets  are 
fometimes  fummoned,  when  either  the  domeftic  affairs 
of  the  ftate  or  any  foreign  miuifter  require  it.  In 
the  general  diets,  the  Grey  League  has  28  votes;  that 
of  the  Houfe  of  God,  23 ;  and  that  of  the  Ten  Jurif- 
di&ions,  15.  Thefe  leagues,  at  different  times,  have 
entered  into  clofe  alliances  with  the  neighbouring  can¬ 
tons,  and  their  affociates.  The  bailiwics  belonging  in 
common  to  the  three  leagues  are  thofe  of  the  Val- 
teline,  Chieavene,  Bormio,  Meyenfeld,  Malans,  and 
Jennins ;  the  officers  of  which  are  nominated  fuccef- 
fively  by  the  feveral  communities,  every  two  years. 
The  yearly  revenue  arifing  to  the  Grifons  from  their 
bailiwics  is  faid  to  amount  to  about  13,500  florins. 
The  public  revenues  all  together  are  but  fmall,  though 
there  are  many  private  perfous  in  the  country  that  are 
rich.  However,  in  cafe  of  any  extraordinary  emer¬ 
gency,  they  tax  themfelves  in  proportion  to  the  necef- 
fity  of  the  fervice,  and  the  people’s  abilities.  They 
have  no  regular  troops,  but  a  well-difciphned  militia; 
and  upon  occafion,  it  is  faid,  can  bring  a  body  of 
30,000  fighting  men  into  the  field:  but  their  chief 
fecurity  arifes  from  the  narrow  paffes  and  high  moun¬ 
tains  by  which  they  are  fnrrounded. 

GRIST,  in  country  affairs,  denotes  corn  ground, 
or  ready  for  grinding. 

GROAT,  an  Englifh  money  of  account,  equal  to 
four  pence.  Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Polanders, 
Saxons,  Bohemians,  French,  &c.  have  likewife  their 
groats,  groots,  groches,  gros,  &c.  In  the  Saxon 
times,  no  filver  coin  bigger  than  a  penny  was  {truck 
in  England,  nor  after  the  conqueft,  till  Edward  III. 


who,  about  the  year  1351,  coined  groffes,  i.  e.  groats.  Groats  : 
or  great  pieces,  which  went  for  4d.  a-piece;  and  fo  I 
the  matter  flood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  roningCf] 
in  1504,  firft  coined  {hillings. 

Groats,  in  country  affairs,  oats  after  the  hulls  are 
off,  or  great  oat- meal. 

GROCERS,  anciently  were  fuch  perfons  as  en- 
groffed  all  merchandize  that  was  vendible  ;  but  now 
they  are  incorporated,  and  make  one  of  the  companies 
of  the  city  of  London,  which  deals  in  fngar,  foreign 
fruits,  fpices,  &c. 

GROENLAND,  or  Spitzbergen.  See  Green¬ 
land. 

GROGRAM,  a  kind  of  fluff  made  of  filk  and 
mohair. 

GROIN,  that  part  of  the  belly  next  the  thigh.— 

In  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions  we  have  an  account 
of  a  remarkable  cafe,  where  a  peg  of  wood  was  ex- 
tra&ed  from  the  groin  of  a  young  woman  of  21,  after 
it  had  remained  16  years  in  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
having  been  accidentally  fwallowed  when  file  was  about 
five  years  of  age.  Vide  Vol.  LXV1I.  p.  459. 

GRONINGEN,  the  molt  northerly  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
German  ocean;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  county  of  Drenthe; 
on  the  eaft  by  the  bifhopric  of  Munfter,  and  the  prin¬ 
cipality  of  Eaft-Friefeland  ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
province  of  Friefeland,  from  which  it  is  patted  by  the 
river  Lawers.  Its  greateft  length  from  fouth- eaft  to 
north-weft  is  about  47  miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  very 
unequal,  the  greateft  being  about  33  miles.  Here  alfo 
are  rich  paftures,  large  herds  of  great  and  fmall  cattle, 
plenty  of  fea  and  river  filh,  and  of  turf,  with  fome  fo- 
reft3  and  corn-land.  There  are  feveral  rivers  in  the 
province,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Hunfe;  and 
a  great  number  of  canals  and  dykes.  The  ftates 
confift  of  the  deputies  of  the  town  of  Groningen,  and 
the  Ommeland,  or  circumjacent  country  ;  and  hold 
their  affemblies  always  in  the  town  of  Groningen. 

The  province  had  anciently  governors,  under  the  title 
of  burgraves ;  but  their  power  being  limited,  the  peo¬ 
ple  enjoyed  great  privileges.  Afterwards,  it  became 
fubjeft  to  the  bifliop  of  Utrecht ;  but  {hook  off  his 
yoke  at  laft,  and  recovered  its  liberty.  In  1536  it 
fubmitted  to  Charles  V.  and  in  1579  acceded  to  the 
union  of  Utrecht.  The  colleges  are  much  the  fame 
here  as  iu  the  other  provinces,  viz.  the  provincial  ftates, 
council  of  ftate,  provincial  tribunal,  and  chamber  of 
accounts.  Six  deputies  are  fent  from  hence  to  the 
ftates-general.  Of  the  eftabliftied  clergy  there  are 
160  miuifters,  which  form  feven  claffes,  whofe  annual 
fynod  is  held,  by  turns,  at  Groningen  and  Appin- 
gedam. 

Groningen,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
is  fituated  about  1 2  miles  from  the  neareft  fliore  of  the 
German  ocean,  at  the  conflux  of  feveral  rivulets,  which 
form  the  Hunfe  and  Fivel.  Ships  of  confiderable  burthen 
can  come  up  to  the  city,  in  confeqnence  of  which  it 
enjoys  a  pretty  good  trade.  It  was  formerly  very 
ftrong,  but  its  fortifications  are  now  much  neglected. 

The  univerfity  here  was  founded  in  1615,  and  is  well 
endowed  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  ancient  monafte-  { 

ries.  The  town,  which  was  formerly  one  of  the 
Hanfe,  and  has  ftill  great  privileges,  is  large  and  po¬ 
pulous,  being  the  feat  of  the  high  colleges,  and  con¬ 
taining 
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Gronovuis  taining  three  fpacious  market-places,  and  27  ftreets, 
tius  *n  w^'c^  are  many  fine  lioufes,  befideschurchesandother 
ro  lus‘  public  ftru&ures.  By  the  river  Fivel,  and  the  Eems,  it 
has  a  communication  with  Weftphalia.  In  1672  it  made 
fuch  a  gallant  refiltance  againft  the  bifhop  of  Muufter, 
that  he  is  faid  to  have  loft  ten  thoufaud  men  before  it. 
Rodolphus  Agricola  and  Vefelius,  two  of  the  moft 
learned  men  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  were  born 
here.  Under  the  jurifdiftion  of  this  city  is  a  confi- 
derable  dillridt,  called  the  Corecht.  E.  Lon.  6.  25. 
N.  Lat.  53.  10. 

GRONOVIUS  (John  Frederic),  a  very  learned 
critic,  was  born  at  Hamburgh  in  1613;  and  having 
travelled  through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France,  was 
made  profeffor  of  polite  learning  at  Deventer,  and  af¬ 
terwards  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1671.  He 
publifhed,  I.  Diatribe  in  Statii,  &c.  2.  De  fejiertiis. 
3.  Corredl  editions  of  Seneca,  Statius,  T.  Livy,  Pliny’s 
Natural  Hiftory,  Tacitus,  Aulus  Gellius,  Pliaedrus’s 
Fables,  &c.  with  notes ;  and  other  works. 

Gronovius  (James),  fon  of  the  preceding,  and  a 
very  learned  man,  was  educated  firft  at  Leyden,  then 
went  over  to  England,  where  he  vifited  the  nniverfities, 
confulted  the  curious  MSS.  and  formed  an  acquain¬ 
tance  with  feveral  learned  men.  He  was  chofen  by 
the  grand  duke  to  be  profeffor  at  Pifa,  with  a  confi- 
derable  ftipend.  He  returned  into  Holland,  after  he 
had  refided  two  years  in.  Tufcany,  and  confulted  the 
MSS.  in  the  Medicean  library.  In  1679,  he  was  iu- 
vited  by  the  curators  of  the  univerfity  to  a  profeffor- 
fliip;  and  his  inaugural  differtation  was  fo  highly 
approved  of,  that  the  curators  added  400  florins  to 
his  ftipend,  and  this  augmentation  continued  to  his 
death  in  1716.  He  refufed  feveral  honourable 
and  advantageous  offers.  His  principal  works  are, 
The  treafure  of  Greek  antiquities ,  in  13  vols.  folio ;  and 
a  great  number  of  differtations,  and  editions  of  ancient 
authors  He  was  compared  to  Schioppus  for  the  vi¬ 
rulence  of  his  ftyle  ;  and  the  feverity  with  which  he 
treated  other  great  men  who  differed  from  him,  ex- 
pofed  him  to  juft  cenfure. 

GROOM,  a  name  particularly  applied  to  feveral 
fuperior  officers  belonging  to  the  king’s  houfehold,  as 
groom  of  the  chamber,  groom  of  the  itole.  See  Stole, 
and  Wardrobe. 

Groom  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  fervant  ap¬ 
pointed  to  attend  on  horfe3  in  the  liable. — The  word 
is  formed  from  the  Flemifh  grow,  a  boy. 

GROOVE,  among  miners,  is  the  {haft  or  pit  funk 
into  the  earth,  fometimes  in  the  vein,  and  fometimes 
not. 

Groove,  among  joiners,  the  channel  made  by  their 
plough  in  the  edge  of  a  moulding,  ftyle,  or  rail,  to  put 
their  pannels  in,  in  wainfcotting. 

GROSS-beak,  in  ornithology;  afpeciesof  Loxia. 
GROSSULARIA.  See  Ribes. 

GROTESQUE,  or  Grotesk,  in  fculpture  and 
painting,  fomething  whimfical,  extravagant,  and  mon- 
ftrous  ;  confifting  either  of  things  that  are  merely 
imaginary,  and  have  no  exiftence  in  nature ;  or  of 
things  fo  diftorted,  as  to  raife  furprife  and  ridicule. 

GROTIUS  (Hugo),  or  more  properly  Hugo  de 
Groot,  one  of  the  greateft  men  in  Europe,  was  born  at 
Delft  in  1583.  He  made  fo  rapid  a  progrefs  in  his  ftu- 
dies,  that  at  the  age  of  1 5  he  had  attained  a  great  know¬ 


ledge  in  philofophy,  divinity,  and  civil  law  ;  and  a 
yet  greater  proficiency  in  polite  literature,  as  appeared 
by  the  commentary  he  had  made  at  th3t  age  on  Mar- 
tianus  Capella.  In  1598,  he  accompanied  the  Dutch 
ambaffador  into  France,  and  was  honoured  with  feveral 
marks  of  efteem  by  Henry  IV.  He  took  his  degree 
of  dodlor  of  laws  in  that  kingdom;  and  at  his  return 
to  his  native  country,  devoted  himfelf  to  the  bar,  and 
pleaded  before  he  was  17  years  of  age.  He  was  not 
24  when  he  was  appointed  attorney-general.  In  1613 
he  fettled  in  Rotterdam,  and  was  nominated  fyndic  of 
that  city;  but  did  not  accept  of  the  office,  till  a  pro- 
mife  was  made  him,  that  he  fhould  not  be  removed 
from  it.  This  prudent  precaution  he  took  from  his 
forefeeing,  that  the  quarrels  of  the  divines  on  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  grace,  which  had  already  given  rife  to  many 
fa&ions  in  the  ftate,  would  occafiou  revolutions  in  the 
chief  cities.  The  fame  year  he  was  fent  into  England, 
on  account  of  the  divifions  that  reigned  between  the 
traders  of  the  two  nations,  on  the  right  of  fifhing  in 
the  northern  feas  ;  but  he  could  obtain  no  fatisfadlion. 
He  was  afterwards  fent  to  England,  as  is  it  thought, 
to  perfuade  the  king  and  the  principal  divines  to 
favour  the  Arminians  ;  and  he  had  feveral  con¬ 
ferences  with  king  James  011  that  fubjedt.  On  his 
return  to  Holland,  his  attachment  to  Barnevelt  in¬ 
volved  him  in  great  trouble  ;  for  he  was  feized,  and 
fentenced  to  perpetual  imprifonment  in  1619,  and  to 
forfeitallhis  goods  and  chattels.  But  after  having  been 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  above  a  year  and  a  half 
in  his  confinement,  h6  was  delivered  by  the  advice  and 
artifice  of  his  wjfe,  who  having  obferved  that  his  keepers 
had  often  fatigued  themfelves  with  fearching  and  exa¬ 
mining  a  great  trunk-full  of  foul  linen  which  ufcd  to 
be  wafhed at  Gorkum,  but  now  let  it  pafs  without  open¬ 
ing  it,  (he  advifed  him  to  bore  holes  in  it  to  prevent  his 
being  flifled,  and  then  to  get  into  it.  He  complied 
with  this  advice,  and  was  carried  to  a  friend’s  houfe 
in  Gorkum  ;  where  dreffing  himfelf  like  a  mafon,  and 
taking  a  rule  and  trowel,  he  palled  through  the  market¬ 
place,  and  ftepping  into  a  boat  went  to  Valvec  in 
Brabant.  Here  he  made  himfelf  known  to  fomeAr- 
miuians,  and  hired  a  carriage  to  Antwerp.  At  firft 
there  was  a  defign  of  profecuting  his  wife,  who  Raid 
in  the  prifon  ;  and  fome  judges  were  of  opinion  that 
fhe  ought  to  be  kept  there  in  her  hufband’s  Head:  how¬ 
ever,  fhe  was  releafed  by  a  plurality  of  voices,  and  uni- 
verfally  applauded  for  her  behaviour.  He  now  retired 
into  France,  where  . he  met  with  a  gracious  recep¬ 
tion  from  that  court,  and  Lewis  XIII.  fettled  a  pen- 
fion  upon  him.  Having  refided  there  eleven  years, 
lie  returned  to  Holland,  on  his  receiving  a  very  kind 
letter  from  Frederic  Henry,  prince  of  Orange  :  but 
his  enemies  renewing  their  perfecution,  he  went  to 
Hamburgh  ;  where,  in  1634,  queen  Chriftina  of 
Sweden  made  him  her  counfellor,  and  fent  him  am- 
baflor  into  France.  After  having  difcharged  the  du¬ 
ties  of  this  office  above  eleven  years,  he  returned,  in 
order  to  give  an  account  to  queen  Chriftina  of  his 
embafiy ;  when  he  took  Holland  in  his  way,  and  re¬ 
ceived  many  honours  at  Amfterdam.  He  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  her  Swedifh  majefty  at  Stockholm ;  and 
there  begged  that  fhe  would  grant  his  difmiffion,  in 
order  that  he  might  return  to  Holland.  This  he  ob¬ 
tained  with  difficulty  ;  and  the  queen  gave  him  many 
19  O  2  marks 
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Grotfcaw  marks  of  her  efteem,  though  he  had  many  enemies 
Trotto  Ht  court"  As  was  returning,  the  fhip  in 

_  Jr°  °'  which  he  embarked  was  caft  away  on  the  coaft  of  Po¬ 
merania;  and  being  now  fick,  he  continued  his  jour¬ 
ney  by  land ;  but  was  forced  to  flop  at  Roftock,  where 
he  died,  on  the  28th  of  Auguft  1645.  His  body 
was  carried  to  Delft,  to  be  interred  in  the  fepulchre 
of  his  anceftors,  Notwithftanding  the  embaflies  in 
which  he  was  employed,  he  compofed  a  great  num 
ber  of  excellent  works ;  the  principal  of  which  are, 
1.  A  treatife  Ds  jure  belli  et  pads,  which  is  efteem- 
ed  a  mafter-piece.  2.  A  treatife  on  the  truth  of  the 
Chriftian  religion.  3.  Commentaries  on  the  holy 
fcriptures.  4.  The  hiflory  and  annals  of  Holland. 
5.  A  great  number  of  letters.  All  which  are  writ¬ 
ten  in  Latin. 

GROTSCAW,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Europe,  in 
in  the  province  of  Servia,  where  a  battle  was  fought 
between  the  Germans  and  Turks,  in  the  year  1739, 
in  which  the  Germans  were  forced  to  retreat  with 
lofs.  E.  Lon.  21.  o.  N.  Lat.  45.  o. 

GROTSKAW,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in  Silefia.  It  is  very 
agreeably  feated,  in  a  fruitful  plain.  E.  Loft.  17.  35. 
N.  Lat.  50.  42. 

GROTTO,  a  large  deep  cavern  or  den  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  or  rock. 

Of  thefe  there  are  feveral  remarkable  ones  indifferent 
t  See  parts  of  the  world  f.  The  mod  celebrated  one  -of  our 
Antifaros,  own  country,  is  that  called  Ookley-hole,  on  the  foutlx 
fide  of  Mendip  hills.  Its  length  is  about  two  hundred 
yards,  and  its  height  various  5  being  in  fome  places 
very  low,  and  in  others  eight  fathoms. 

Grotto  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  fmall  artificial  edifice 
made  in  a  garden,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  grotto. 

The  outfidcs  of  thefe  grottos  are  ufually  adorned 
with  ruflic  architecture,  and  their  infide  with  fhell- 
work,  coral,  &c.  and  alfo  furnifhed  with  various  foun¬ 
tains  and  other  ornaments. 

Grotta  del  Cant,  a  little  cavern  near  Pozzuoli, 
four  leagues  from  Naples,  the  fleams  whereof  are  of 
a  mephitical  or  noxious  quality ;  whence  alfo  it  is 
called  bocca  venenofa ,  the  poifonous  mouth. 

“Two  miles  from  Naples,  fays  Dr  Mead,  juft  by 
the  Lago  de  Agnano,  is  a  celebrated  mofeta,  com¬ 
monly  called  la  Grotta  del  Cani ,  equally  deftru&ive 
to  all  within  the  reach  of  its  vapours. 

“  It  is  a  fmall  grotto  about  eight  feet  high,  twelve 
long,  and  fix  broad ;  from  the  ground  arifcs  a  thin, 
fubtile,  warm  fume,  vifible  enough  to  a  difcerning 
eye,  which  does  not  fpring  up  in  little  parcels  here 
and  there,  but  in  one  continued  ftream,  covering  the 
whole  furface  of  the  bottom  of  the  cave  ;  having  this 
remarkable  difference  from  common  vapours,  that  it 
docs  not,  like  fmoke,  difperfe  itfelf  into  the  air,  but 
quickly  after  its  rife  falls  back  again,  and  returns  to 
the  earth,  the  colour  of  the  fides  of  the  grotto  being 
the  meafure  of  its  afcent  ;  for  fo  far  it  is  of  a  darkifh 
green,  but  higher  only  common  earth.  And  as  I 
rnyfelf  found  no  inconveniency  by  Handing  in  it,  fo 
no  animal,  if  its  head  be  above  this  mark,  is  the  leaft 
injured.  But  when,  as  the  manner  is,  a  dog,  or  any 
other  creature,  is  forcibly  kept  below  it,  or  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  fmallnefs  cannot  hold  its  head  above  it,  it 
prefently  lofes  all  motion,  falls  down  as  dead  or  in 


a  fwoan,  the  limbs  convulfed  and  trembling,  till  at  Grotto, 
laft  no  more  figns  of  life  appear,  than  a  very  weak 
and  almoft  infenfible  beating  of  the  head  and  arteries  ; 
which,  if  the  animal  be  left  a  little  longer,  quickly 
ceafes  too,  and  then  the  cafe  iY  irrecoverable  ;  but  if 
fnatched  out,  and  laid  in  the  open  air,  foon  comes 
to  life  again,  and  fooner  if  thrown  into  the  adjacent 
lake.” 

“  The  fumes  of  the  grotto ,  the  fame  author  argues, 
are  no  real  poifon,  but  aft  chiefly  by  their  gravity  ; 
elfethe  creatures  could  not  recover  fofoon  ;  or  if  they 
did,  fome  fymptoms,  as  faintnefs,  &c,  would  be  the 
xonfequence  of  it.  He  adds,  that  in  creatures  killed 
therewith,  when  diffefted,  no  marks  of  infeftion  ap¬ 
pear  ;  and  that  the  attack  proceeds  from  a  want  of 
air,  by  which  the  circulation  tends  to  an  entire  ftop- 
page,  and  this  fo  much  the  more,  as  the  animal  in* 
fpires  a  fluid  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  the  air, 
and  fo  nowife  fit  to  fupply  its  place. 

“  Taking  the  animal  out  while  alive,  and  throwing  it 
into  the  neighbouring  lake,  it  recovers.  This  is  owing 
to  the  coldnefs  of  the  water,  which  promotes  the  con- 
traftion  of  the  fibres,  and  fo  afiifts  the  retarded  cir¬ 
culation.  The  fmall  portion  of  the  air  which  remains 
in  the  veficulae,  after  every  exfpiration,  may  be  fnffi- 
cient  to  drive  out  the  noxious  fluid.  After  the  fam'e 
manner,  cold  water  afts  in  a  deliquium  animi :  the 
lake  of  Agnano  has  no  other  virtue  in  it  more  than 
others.  ” 

The  fleam  arifing  in  this  grotto  was  for  a  long^ 
time  reckoned  to  be  of  a  poifonous  nature,  and  thought 
to  fuffocate  the  animals  which  breathed  it.  Dr  Hales 
imagined  that  it  deftroyed  the  elafticity  of  the  air, 
caufed  the  veficles  of  the  lungs  to  collapfe,  and  thus 
occafioned  fudden  death.— It  is  now,  however,  found 
that  this  (team  is  nothing  elfe  than  fixed  air,  which 
from  time  immemorial  hath  iffued  out  of  the  earth  in 
that  place  in  very  great  quantity,  the  caufes  of  which, 
cannot  yet  be  inveftigated  from  any  of  the  modern 
difcoveries  concerning  that  fpecies  of  air.  It  proves 
pernicious  when  breathed  in  too  great  quantity,  by 
rarefying  the  blood  too  much';  and  hence  the  bell 
method  of  recovering  perfons  apparently  killed  by  fixed 
air,  is  to  apply  a  great  degree  of  cold  all  over  their 
bodies,  in  order  to  condenfe  the  blood  as  much  as 
pofiible.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  dogs  recover 
when  thrown  into  the  lake  Agnano,  as  above-mention¬ 
ed.  See  the  articles  Blood,  Damps,  and  (the  In¬ 
dex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Grotta  del  Serpi ,  is  a  fubterraneous  cavern  near 
the  village  of  Saffa,  eight  miles  from  the  city  of  Brac- 
cano  in  Italy,  defcribed  by  Kircher  thus  : 

“  The  grotta  del  ferpi  is  big  enough  to  hold  two 
perfons.  It  is  perforated  with  feveral  fiftular  aper¬ 
tures,  fomewhat  in  mannei^of  a  fieve  ;  out  of  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  fpring  feafon,  iffues  a  nume¬ 
rous  brood  of  young  fnakes  of  divers  colours,  but  all 
free  from  any  particular  poifonous  quality. 

“  In  this  cave  they  expofe  their  lepers,  paraly¬ 
tics,  arthritics,  and  elephantiac  patients,  quite  naked  ; 
where,  the  warmth  of  the  fubterraneous  fleams  refol- 
ving  them  into  a  fweat,  and  the  ferpents  clinging  va- 
rioufly  all  around,  licking  and  fucking  them,  they 
become  fo  thoroughly  freed  of  all  their  vitious  hu¬ 
mours,  that,  upon  repeating  the  operation  for  fome 
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time,  they  become  perfe&ly  reftored.” 

This  cave  Kircher  vifited  himfelf  5  and  found  it 
warm,  and  every  way  agreeable  to  the  defcription 
given  of  it.  He  faw  the  holes,  and  heard  a  mur¬ 
muring  hiding  noife  in  them.  Though  he  miffed 
feeing  the  ferpents,  it  not  being  the  feafon  of  their 
creeping  out ;  yet  he  faw  a  great  number  of  their 
exuviae,  or  doughs,  and  an  elm  growing  hard  by 
laden  with  them. 

The  difcovery  of  this  cave,  was  by  the  cure  of  a 
leper  going  from  Rome  to  fome  baths  near  this  place. 
Lofing  his  way,  and  being  benighted,  he  happened 
upon  this  cave.  Finding  it  very  warm,  lie  pulled  off 
his  clothes;  and  being  weary  and  fleepy,  had  the  good 
fortune  not  to  feel  the  ferpents  about  him  till  they  had 
wrought  his  cure. 

GROVE,  in  gardening,  a  fmall  wood  impervious 
to  the  rays  of  the  fun. 

Groves  are  not  only  great  ornaments  to  gardens  ; 
but  are  alfo  the  greateft  relief  againft  the  violent  heats 
of  the  fun,  affording  {hade  to  walk  under  in  the  hot¬ 
ted  parts  of  the  day,  when  the  other  parts  of  the 
garden  are  ufelefs  5  fo  that  every  garden  is  defe&ive 
which  has  not  (hade. 

Groves  are  of  two  forts,  viz.  either  open  or  clofe. 
Open  groves  are  fuch  as  have  large  (hady  trees,  which 
Hand  at  fuch  diftances,  as  that  their  branches  ap¬ 
proach  fo  near  to  each  other  as  to  prevent  the  rays 
of  the  fun  from  penetrating  through  them. 

Clofe  groves  have  frequently  large  trees  Handing  in 
them  ;  but  the  ground  under  thefe  are  filled  with 
ftirubs  or  underwood  :  fo  that  the  walks  which  are  in 
them  are  private,  and  fcreened  from  winds  5  by  which 
means  they  are  rendered  agreeable  for  walking,  at 
thofe  times  when  the  air  is  either  too  hot  or  too 
cold  in  the  more  expofed  parts  of  the  garden. 
Thefe  are  often  contrived  fo  as  to  bound  the  open 
groves,  and  frequently  to  hide  the  walls  or  other  in* 
clofures  of  the  garden  :  and  when  they  are  properly 
laid  out,  with  dry  walks  winding  through  them,  and 
on  the  fides  of  thefe  fweet-fmelling  Ihrubs  and  flowers 
irregularly  planted,  they  have  a  charming  effect. 

Grove  (Henry),  a  learned  and  ingenious.  Prelby* 
terian  divine,  was  born  at  Taunton  in  Somerfetfhire,  in 
1683.  Having  obtained  a  fufficient  flock  of  clailical  li¬ 
terature,  he  went  through  a  courfe  of  academical  learn¬ 
ing,  under  the  reverend  Mr  Warren  of  Taunton,  who 
had  a  floiirifhing  academy.  He  then  removed  to  Lon¬ 
don,  and  ftudied  fome  time  under  the  Reverend  Mr 
Rowe,  to  whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Here  he 
contradled  a  friendship  with  feveral  perfons  of  merit, 
and  particularly  with  Dr  Watts,  which  continued  till 
his  death,  though  they  were  of  different  opinions  in 
feveral  points  warmly  controverted  among  divines.  Af¬ 
ter  two  years  fpent  under  Mr  Rowe,  he  returned  into 
the  country,  and  began  to  preach  with  great  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  when  an  exafit  judgment,  a  lively  imagination, 
and  a  rational  and  amiable  reprefentation  of  Chriftia- 
nity,  delivered  in  a  fweet  and  well-governed  voice, 
rendered  him  generally  admired  ;  and  the  fpirit  of  de¬ 
votion,  which  prevailed  in  his  fermons,  procured  him 
the  efteem  and  friendfliip  of  Mrs  Singer,  afterwards 
Mrs  Rowe,  which  fhe  expreffed  in  a  fine  ode  on  death, 
addreffed  to  Mr  Grove.  Soon  after  his  beginning  to 
preach,  he  married  j  and  on  the  death  of  Mr  Warren, 


was  chofen  to  fucceed  him  in  the  academy  at  Taunton. 
This  obliging  him  to  refide  there,  he  preached  for 
eighteen  years  to  two  fmall  congregations  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  ;  and  though  his  falary  from  both  was  lef3 
than  twenty  pounds  a-year,  and  lie  had  a  growing 
family,  he  went  through  it  cheerfully.  In  1708,  he 
publifhed  a  piece,  intitled  The  regulation  of  d'tverfons, 
drawn  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  pupils.  About  the  fame 
time,  he  entered  into  a  private  difpute  by  letter  with 
Dr  Samuel  Clarke  :  but  they  not  being  able  to  con¬ 
vince  each  other,  the  debate  was  dropped  with  expref- 
fion6  of  great  mutual  efteem.  He  next  wrote  feveral 
papers  printed  in  the  Spe&ator,  viz.  Numb.  588. 
601.  626.  635.  The  laft  was  republifhed,  by  the  di- 
re&ion  of  Dr  Gibfon  bifliop  of  London,  in  the  Evi¬ 
dences  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  by  Jofeph  Addifon, 
Efq.  In  1725,  Mr  James,  his  partner  in  the  aca¬ 
demy,  dying,  he  fucceeded  him  in  his  paftoral  charge 
at  Fulwood,  near  Taunton,  and  engaged  his  nephew 
to  undertake  the  other  parts  of  Mr  James’s  work  as 
tutor ;  and  in  this  fituation  Mr  Grove  conntinued  till 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1738.  His  great  con¬ 
cern  with  his  pupils,  was  to  infpire  and  cherifti  in 
them  a  prevailing  love  of  truth,  virtue,  liberty,  and 
genuine  religion,  without  violent  attachments  or  pre¬ 
judices  in  favour  of  any  party  of  Chriftians.  He  re- 
prefented  truth  and  virtue  in  a  moft  engaging  light  ; 
and  though  his  income,  both  as  a  tutor  and  a  miniiler, 
was  infufficient  to  fupport  his  family,  without  break¬ 
ing  into  his  paternal  eftate,  he  knew  not  how  to  refufe 
the  call  of  charity.  Befides  the  above  pieces,  he  wrote, 
x.  An  effay  towards  a  demonftration  of  the  foul’s  im¬ 
mortality.  2;  An  effay  on  the  terms  of  Chriftian 
communion.  3.  The  evidence  of  our  Saviour’s  refur- 
redtion  confidered.  4.  Some  thoughts  concerning  the 
proof  of  a  future  ftate  from  reafon.  5.  A  difeourfe 
concerning  the  nature  and  defign  of  the  Lord’s  fup- 
per.  6.  Wifdom  the  firft  fpring  of  adlion  in  the  Dei¬ 
ty.  7.  A  difeourfe  on  faving  faith.  8.  Mifcellanies 
in  profe  and  verfe.  9.  Many  fermons,  &c.  After 
his  deceafe,  his  pofthumous  works  were  publifhed  by 
fubfeription,  in  four  volumes  odlavo,  with  the  names 
of  near  700  fubferibers,  among  whom  were  fome  of 
the  beft  judges  of  merit  in  the  eftablifhed  church. 

GROUND,  in  painting,  the  furface  upon  which 
the  figures  and  other  objedls  are  reprefented. 

The  ground  is  properly  underftood  of  fuch 
parts  of  the  piece,  as  have  nothing  painted  on 
them,  but  retain  the  original  colour  upon  whichr 
the  other  colours  are  applied  to  make  the  reprefenta- 

A  building  is  faid  to  ferve  as  a  ground  to  a  figure, 
when  the  figure  is  painted  on  the  building. 

The  ground  behind  a  pidture  in  miniature,  is  com¬ 
monly  blue  or  crimfon,  imitating  a  curtain  of  fattin 
or  velvet. 

Ground,  in  etching,  denotes  a  gummouscompofition 
fmeared  over  the  furface  of  the  metal  to  be  etched,  to 
prevent  the  aquafortis  from  eating,  except  in  fuch 
places  where  this  ground  is  cut  through  with  the  point 
of  a  needle.  See  the  article  Etching. 

Gv.ovkt>- Angling,  fifhing  under  water  without  a 
float,  only  with  a  plumb  of  lead,  or  a  bullet,  placed 
about  nine  inches  from  the  hook;  which  is  better; 
becaufe  it  will  roll  on  the  ground.  This  method  of  fifh- 
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Ground  Jng  is  moil  proper  iu  cold  weather,  when  the'  fi(h  fwim 

Growth  vetT  ^ow* 

i-  r0wt  The  morning  and  evening  are  the  chief  feafons  for 
the  ground-line  in  filhing  for  trout ;  but  if  the  day 
prove  cloudy,  or  the  water  muddy,  you  may  fifh  at 
ground  all  day. 

Ground -Tackle,  a  (hip’s  anchors,  cables,  &c.  and 
in  general  whatever  is  neceffary  to  make  her  ride  fafe 
at  anchor. 

GRouND-/iy',  in  botany.  See  Glechoma. 

Ground- Pine,  in  botany.  See  Teucrium. 

GROUNDSEL.  See  Senecio. 

GROUP,  in  painting  and  fculpture,  is  an  affem- 
blage  of  two  or  more  figures  of  men,  beads,  fruits,  or 
the  like,  which  have  fome  apparent  relation  to  each 
other.  See  Painting. — The  word  is  formed  of  the 
Italian  qroppo,  a  knot. 

The  Groups,  a  clufter  of  ifiands  lately  difeovered 
i-n  the  fouth  fea.  They  lie  in  about  S.  Lat.  18.  12. 
and  W.  Lon.  142.  42.  They  are  long  narrow  flips  of 
land,  rangiug  in  all  dire&ions,  fome  of  them  ten  miles 
or  upwards  in  length,  but  not  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  broad.  They  abound  in  trees,  particularly 
thofe  of  the  cocoa-nut.  They  are  inhabited  by  well- 
made  people,  of  a  brown  complexion.  Moft  of  th*m 
carried  in  their  hands  a  (lender  pole  about  14  feet  in 
length,  pointed  like  a  fpe3r ;  they  had  likewife  fome- 
thing  (haped  like  a  paddle,  about  four  feet  long. 
Their  canoes  were  of  different  fizes,  carrying  from 
three  to  fix  or  feven  people,  and  fome  of  them  hoift- 
ed  a  fail. 

GROUSE,  or  Growse.  See  Tetrao. 

GROWTH,  the  gradual  increafe  of  bulk  and  ftature 
that  takes  place,  in  animals  or  vegetables,  to  a  certain 
period. — The  increafe  of  bulk  in  fuch  bodies  as  have  no 
life,  owing  to  fermentations  excited  in  their  fubftance, 
or  to  other  caufes,  is  called  Expansion,  Swelling, 
&c. 

The  growth  of  animals,  nay  even  of  the  human  fpe- 
cies,  is  fubjeA  to  great  variations.  A  remarkable 
inftance  in  the  laft  was  obferved  in  France  in  the  year 
1729.  At  this  time  the  Academy  of  Sciences  exa¬ 
mined  a  boy  who  was  then  only  feven  years  old, 
and  who  meafured  four  feet  eight  inches  and  four  lines 
high,  without  his  (hoes.  His  mother  obferved  the 
figns  of  puberty  on  him  at  two  years  old,  which  con¬ 
tinued  to  increafe  very  quick,  and  foon  arrived  at  the 
ufual  (tandard.  At  four  years  old  he  was  able  to  lift 
and  tofs  the  common  bundles  of  hay  in  ftables  into 
the  horfes  racks ;  and  at  fix  years  old  could  lift  as 
much  as  a  fturdy  fellow  of  twenty.  But  though  he 
thus  increafed  in  bodily  ftrength,  his  underftanding 
was  no  greater  than  is  ufual  with  children  of  his  age, 
and  their  playthings  were  ajfo  his  favourite  amufements. 

Another  boy,  a  native  of  the  hamlet  of  Bouzan- 
quet,  in  the  diocefe  of  Alais,  though  of  a  (Irong  con- 
ftitution,  appeared  to  be  knit  and  ltiff  in  his  joints  till 
he  was  about  four  years  and  a  half  old.  During  this 
time  nothing  farther  was  remarkable  of  him  than  an 
extraordinary  appetite,  which  was  fatisfied  no  other- 
wife  than  by  giving  him  plenty  of  the  common  ali¬ 
ments  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  confiding 
of  rye-bread,  chefnuts,  bacon,  and  water ;  but  his 
limbs  foon  becoming  fupple  and  pliable,  and  his  body 
beginning  to  expand  itfelfi,  he  grew  up  in  fo  extraor- 
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dinary  a  manner,  that  at  the  age  of  five  years  he  Growth.  ;< 
meafured  four  feet  three  inches  ;  fome  months  after,  he  f 

was  four  feet  eleven  inches  ;  and  at  fix,  five  feet,  and 
bulky  in  proportion.  His  growth  was  fo  rapid,  that  ■ 

one  might  fancy  he  faw  him  grow  :  every  month  his 
cloaths  required  to  be  made  longer  and  wider ;  and 
what  was  dill  very  extraordinary  in  his  growth,  it 
was  not  preceded  by  any  ficknefs,  nor  accompanied 
with  any  pain  in  the  groin  or  elfewhere.  At  the 
age  of  five  years  his  voice  changed,  his  beard  be¬ 
gan  to  appear,  and  at  fix  he  had  as  much  as  a  man  of 
thirty ;  in  (hort,  all  the  unquedionable  marks  of  pu¬ 
berty  were  vifible  in  him.  It  was  not  doubted  in  the 
country  but  this  child  was,  at  five  years  old,  or  five 
and  a  half,  in  a  condition  of  begetting  other  children; 
which  induced  the  redfor  of  the  par ilh  to  recommend 
to  his  mother  that  (lie  would  keep  him  from  too  fami¬ 
liar  a  converfation  with  children  of  the  other  fex.  Tho’ 
his  wit  was  riper  than  is  commonly  obfervable  at  the 
age  of  five  or  fix  years,  yet  its  progrefs  was  not  iu 
proportion  to  that  of  Uis  body.  His  air  and  manner 
dill  retained  fomething  childifli,  though  by  his  bulk 
and  ftature  he  refembled  a  complete  man,  which  at 
firft  fight  produced  a  very  lingular  contraft.  His  voice 
was  ftrong  and  manly,  and  his  grent  ftrength  render¬ 
ed  him  already  fit  for  the  labours  of  the  country.  At 
the  age  of  five  years,  he  could  carry  to  a  good  diftance, 
three  meafures  of  rye,  weighing  eighty-four  pounds; 
when  turned  of  fix,  he  could  lift  up  eafily  on  his  flioul- 
ders  and  carry  loads  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight  a  good  way  off ;  and  thefe  exercifes  were  exhi¬ 
bited  by  him  as  often  a3  the  curious  engaged  him 
thereto  by  fome  liberality.  Such  beginnings  made 
people  think  that  he  would  foon  (hoot  up  into  a 
giant.  A  mountebank  was  already  foliciting  his  pa¬ 
rents  for  him,  and  flattering  them  with  hopes  of  put¬ 
ting  him  in  a  way  of  making  a  great  fortune.  But 
all  thefe  hopes  fuddenly  vanilhed.  His  legs  be¬ 
came  crooked,  his  body  (hrunk,  his  ftrength  dimini(h- 
ed,  his  voice  grew  fenfibly  weaker,  and  he  at  laft  funk 
into  a  total  imbecillity. 

In  the  Paris  Memoirs  alfo  there  is  an  account  of  a 
girl  who  had  her  menfes  at  three  months  of  age. 

When  four  years  old,  (lie  was  four  feet  fix  inches  in 
height,  and  had  her  limbs  well  proportioned  to  that 
height,  her  breads  large  and  plump,  and  the  parts 
of  generation  like  thofe  of  a  girl  of  eighteen  ;  fo  that 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  (he  was  marriageable  at  that 
time,  and  capable  of  being  a  mother  of  children, 

Thefe  things  are  more  Angular  and  marvellous  in  the 
northern  than  in  the  fouthern  climates,  where  the  fe¬ 
males  come  fooner  to  maturity.  In  fome  places  of  the 
Eall:  Indies,  the  girls  have  children  at  nine  years  of 
age- 

Many  other  inftances  of  extraordinary  growth  might 
be  brought,  but  the  particulars  are  not  remarkably 
different  from  thofe  already  related. — It  is  at  firft  fight 
aftonilhing  that  children  of  fuch  early  and  prodigious 
growth  do  not  become  giants  :  but  when  we  confider 
that  the  figns  of  puberty  appear  fo  much  fooner  than 
they  ought,  it  feems  evident  that  the  whole  is  only  a 
more  than  ufually  rapid  expanfion  of  the  parts,  as  in 
hot  climates  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  obferved  that  fuch 
children,  inftead  of  becoming  giants,  always  decay 
and  die  apparently  of  old  age,  long  before  the  natu- 
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:  Grub  ral  term  of  human  life. 

II  GRUB,  in  zoology,  the  Englifli  name  of  the  hcx- 

^fUt{'r'  apode  worms,  produced  from  the  eggs  of  beetles,  and 
which  at  length  are  transformed  into  winged  infefts  of 
the  fame  fpecies  with  their  parents. 

GRUBBING,  in  agriculture,  the  digging  or  pull¬ 
ing  up  of  the  flubs  and  roots  of  trees. 

When  the  roots  are  large,  this  is  a  very  trouble- 
fome  and  laborious  talk  ;  but  Mr  Mortimer  hath 
fhewn  how  it  may  be  accomplilhed  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to  fave  great  expence  by  a  very  finiple  and  eafy 
method.  He  propofes  a  ftrong  iron  hook  to  be  made 
about  two  feet  four  inches  long,  with  a  large  iron¬ 
ring  fattened  to  the  upper  part  of  it.  This  hook 
mutt  be  put  into  a  hole  in  the  fide  of  the  root,  to 
which  it  mutt  be  fattened;  and  a  lever  being  put  into 
the  ring,  three  men,  by  means  of  this  lever,  may 
wring  out  the  root,  and  twift  the  fap-roots  afunder. 
Stubs  of  trees  may  alfo  be  taken  up  with  the  fame 
hook,  in  whieh  work  it  will  fave  a  great  deal  of  la¬ 
bour,  though  not  fo  much  as  in  the  other;  becaufe 
the  ftubs  mutt  be  firft  cleft  with  wedges,  before  the 
v  hook  can  enter  the  fides  of  them,  to  wrench  them 
out  by  pieces. 

GRUBENHAGEN,  a  town  andcaftle  oftheduchy 
of  Brunfwic,  in  Lower  Saxony,  remarkable  for  its 
mines  of  filver,  copper,  iron,  and  lead.  E.  Lon.  9. 
36.  N.-Lat.  51.  45. 

GRUBS,  in  medicine,  eertain  un&udus  pimples a- 
rifing  in  different  parts  of  the  face,  but  chiefly  in 
the  alas  of  the  nofe.  The  cure  of  thefe  ought  only 
to  be  attempted  by  evacuations  and  cleanfers  of  the 
blood. 

GRUINALES,  (from  grits,  a  crane)  ;  the  name 
of  the  fourteenth  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  conlifting  of  geranium,  and  a  few 
other  genera  which  the  author  confiders  as  allied  to 
it  in  their  habit  and  external  ftru&ure. 

GRUME,  in  medicine,  denotes  a  eonereted  clot  of 
blood,  milk,  or  other  fubftance.  Hence  grumous 
blood  is  that  which  approaches  to  the  nature  of  grume, 
and  by  its  vifcidity  and  ttagnating  in  the  capillary 
veflels  produces  feveral  diforders. 

GRUPPO,  or  Turned  Shake,  a  mufical  graee,  de- 

I  fined  by  Playford  to  confift  in  the  alternate  prolation 

of  two  tones  in  juxtapofitiou  to  each  other,  with  a 
clofe  on  the  note  immediately  beneath  the  lower  of 
them.  See  Shake. 

GRUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

GRUTER  (James),  a  learned  philologer,  and  one 
of  the  moft  laborious  writers  of  his  time,  was  born 
at  Antwerp  in  1560.  He  was  but  a  child,  when 
his  father  and  mother,  being  perfecuted  for  the  Pro- 
teftant  religion  by  the  duchefs  Parma  governefs  of 
the  Netherlands,  carried  him  into  England.  He  im¬ 
bibed  the  elements  of  learning  from  his  mother,  who 
was  one  of  the  moft  learned  women  of  the  age,  and 
befides  French,  Italian,  and  Englifti,  was  a  complete 
miftrefs  of  Latin,  and  well  Ikilled  in  Greek.  He 
fpent  fome  years  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge  ;  af¬ 
ter  which  he  went  to  that  of  Leyden,  to  ftudy  the 
civil  law;  but  at  laft  applied  himfelf  wholly  to  polite 
literature.  After  travelling  much,  he  became  profef- 
for  in  the  univerfity  of  Heidelburgh  ;  near  which  city 


he  died,  in  1627.  He  wrote  many  works ;  the  moft  Gruyers 
confidcrable  of  whieh  are,  1.  A  large  collection  of  II 
ancient  inferiptions.  2.  Thefaurus  criticus.  3.  Deli-  Gry|lotalPa 
cL *■  poetarum  G all's  rum,  Italorum,  et  Belgarum,  <&c. 

GRUYERS,  a  town  of  Swifferland,  in  the  canton 
of  Friburgh,  with  a  pretty  good  cattle.  It  is  famous 
for  its  cheefe,  which  are  all  its  riches.  E.  Lon.  7.  23. 

N.  Lat.  46.  35. 

GRYLLUS,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  the  cricket 
and  loeuft  kind ;  which,  together  with  the  grafshop- 
pers,  make  only  one  genus  of  infedis,  belonging  to 
the  order  of  hemiptera.  The  characters  are  thefe  :  The 
antennas  are  fetaceous  and  filiform  ;  the  exterior  wings 
are  membranaeeous,  narrow,  and  have  much  of  the 
appearance  of  the  wings  of  fome  of  the  fly-kind  ;  the 
thorax  is  compreffed  and  angulated  ;  and  the  legs  are 
formed  for  leaping,  See  Plate  CXV.  CXL.  and  the 
articlesGRAssHOPPER,GRYi.LOTALPA,  Locust,  (and 
Cricket  in  appendix.) 

GltYLLOTALPA,  the  mole-cricket  ;  an  infedt 
very  deftruCtive  to  gardens.  Like  the  cricket,  it  makes 
a  noife  in  the  evening;  and  like  the  mole,  is  perpetu¬ 
ally  employed  in  digging  belpw  ground.  It  is  an  in- 
fed!  of  a  very  unpleafant  form.  It  is  of  the  length 
and  thieknefs  of  a  man’s  little  finger;  and  is  of  a  brown 
colour,  which  is  darker  in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

There  are  on  each  fide  of  the  anus  two  hairy  proeef- 
fes,  refembling  the  tails  of  mice;  its  belly  is  compo- 
fed  of  eight  joints,  and  is  covered  with  as  many  fcaleS, 
which  are  of  a  pale  flelh-colour,  and  are  covered  with 
Ihort  hair.  The  back  is  covered  by  a  pair  of  pointed 
w’ings,  along  each  of  which  there  runs  a  black  ftreak 
or  line.  Thefe  wings  fold  any  way  at  the  creature’s 
pleafure,  and  when  fully  expanded  are  very  large.  O- 
ver  thefe  lie  the  antennae ;  which  are  variegated  alfo  with 
blaek,  and  reach  about  half  the  length  of  the  wings. 

It  has  only  four  legs  :  the  hinder  pair  are  long  and  fit 
for  hopping;  the  anterior  pair  are  Ihort,  and  furnittt- 
ed  with  a  fort  of  hands  for  digging  in  the  manner  of 
the  mole.  The  breaft  is  covered  with  a  cruftaceous 
fubftance,  which  is  blackilh  and  hairy  on  the  outfide, 
and  fmooth  and  pale  within.  The  eyes  are  very  bright 
and  black,  and  are  very  hard  ;  and  the  mouth  is  wide, 
and  has  two  tonfils,  and  teeth  in  both  jaws.  This  crea¬ 
ture  lives  under  ground,  and  is  principally  found  in 
damp  and  boggy  places.  They  come  out  in  the  dufle 
of  the  evening,  and  make  a  very  loud  noife  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  that  of  the  cricket. 

The  mole-ericket  moves  very  flowly  :  and  Goedar- 
tiusis  of  opinion,  that  its  wings  were  given  it  rather 
as  an  ornament,  than  as  a  thing  of  ufe ;  or  if  they 
have  any  real  ufe,  that  it  is  the  covering  and  defend¬ 
ing  the  tender  body  of  the  creature,  which  is  very 
foft,  and  eafily  liable  to  accidents  ;  and  Mouffett  fays, 
that  its  flights  are  no  more  than  long  leaps.  But  we 
have  a  very  different  account  of  the  ufe  this  cieature 
makes  of  its  wings,  in  the  German  Ephemerides. 
Mentzelius,  in  a  paper  there,  declares  this  to  be  one 
of  the  moft  mifehievous  infetts  of  the  creation.  He 
fays  it  is  a  kind  of  amphibious  creature  ;  and  that  it 
lives  equally  well  under  ground,  in  the  air,  or  tinder 
water  :  that  while  it  is  under  ground,  it  does  infinite 
mifehief,  by  burrowing  under  the  beds  of  a  garden, 
and  eating  the  roots  of  flowers ;  and  that  in  the  night 
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Gryllotalpa  it  comes  out,  and  taking  wing,  fettles  upon  the  fruit- 
11  .  trees,  where  it  does  no  little  emifchief :  and  all  this  the 

Gua^earqul*  author  affirms  from  his  own  experience,  in  the  gardens 
• - which  he  obferved. 

This  creature  is  very  nice  in  the  conftruftion  of  its 
neft.  This  is  always  under  ground,  and  it  choofes  a  fo¬ 
il'd  clay  for  the  purpofe.  All  its  precautions  feem  to 
be  neceffary  to  fecure  its  eggs  from  becoming  a  prey 
to  a  kind  of  black  fly,  which  conceals  itfelf  under 
ground.  The  noife  of  this  animal  is  varioufly  account¬ 
ed  for  by  naturalifts  ;  but  it  is  moil  probably  effe&ed 
by  the  play  of  organs  in  their  belly,  of  a  Angular 
conftru&ion.  This  is  certain,  that  if  the  head  of  the 
animal  be  taken  off,  or  if  it  be  fevered  in  the  middle, 
it  continues  to  live,  and  even  to  chirp,  for  fome  confi- 
derable  time. 

It  is  remarkable  of  this  creature,  that  it  can  move 
backward  as  fall  as  forward,  and  often  does  fo  when 
frightened. 

GRYNiEUS  (Simon),  fon  to  a  peafant  of  Sua- 
bia,  born  in  1493,  was  Greek  profeffor  at  Heidel¬ 
berg,  in  1523.  He  took  a  tour  into  England,  and 
received  great  civility  from  the  lord  chancellor  Sir 
Thomas  More,  to  whom  Erafmus  had  recommended 
him.  He  was  a  learned  and  laborious  man,  and  did 
great  fervice  to  the  commonwealth  of  letters.  He 
was  the  firft  who  publilhed  the  Almageft  of  Ptolemy 
in  Greek.  He  alfo  publilhed  a  Greek  Euclid,  and 
Plato’s  works,  with  fome  commentaries  of  Proclus. 

GRYPHIUS  (Sebaftian),  an  eminent  Swif3  printer, 
and  accurate  corrector ;  on  which  account  his  Hebrew 
and  Latin  Bibles  are  efteemed.  He  died  in  1556. 

GRYPHITES,  in  natural  hiftory,  in  Englilh 
crow’s  stone,  an  oblong  foffile  Ihell,  very  narrow  at 
the  head,  and  becoming  gradually  wider  to  the  extre¬ 
mity,  where  it  ends  in  a  circular  limb  5  the  head  or 
beak  of  this  is  very  hooked  or  bent  inward. 

They  are  frequently  found  in  our  gravel  or  clay- 
pits,  in  many  counties.  There  are  three  or  four  di- 
ftinft  fpecies  of  them  ;  fome  are  extremely  rounded 
and  convex  on  the  back,  others  lefsfo  ;  and  the  plates 
of  which  they  are  compofed,  are  in  fome  fmaller  and 
thinner,  in  others  thicker  and  larger,  in  fpeciinens  of 
the  fame  bignefs. 

GUADALAJARA,  orGuADALAXARA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  New  Caftile,  and  diftri&  of  Alcala,  feated 
on  the  river  Herares,  W.  Lon.  2.  45.  N.  Lat..  40.  36. 

Guadalajara,  a  confiderable  town  of  North  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  rich  and  fertile  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  biihop’s  fee.  W.  Lon.  1 1  4.59. 
N.  Lat.  20.  20. 

GUADALAVIAR,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  ri- 
fes  on  the  conflnes  of  Arragon  and  New  Caftile,  and, 
running  by  Turvel  in  Arragon,  croffes  the  kingdom 
of  Valencia,  paffes  by  the  town  of  the  fame  name, 
and  foou  after  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fea;  a  little 
below  Valencia. 

GUADALUPE,  a  handfome  town  in  Spain,  in 
Eftramadura,  with  a  celebrated  convent,  whofe  ftruc- 
ture  is  magnificent,  and  is  immenfely  rich.  It  is  feat¬ 
ed  on  a  rivulet  of  the  fame  name.  E.  Lon.  3.  50. 
N.  Lat.  39.  15. 

GUADALQUIVER,  one  of  the  moft  famous  ri¬ 
vers  of  Spain,  rifes  in  Andalufia,  near  the  confines  of 
Granada,  and  running  quite  through  Andalufia,  by 


the  towns  of  Baiza,  Andaxar,  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Guadaluptj 
St  Lucar,  falls  at  laft  into  the  Bay  of  Cadiz.  - - 

GUADALUPE,  one  of  the  Caribbee  iflands,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  French,  the  middle  of  which  is  feated 
in  about  16.  30.  N.  Lat.  and  61.  20.  W.  Lon. 

This  ifland,  which  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  may  be 
about  80  leagues  in  circumference.  It  is  divided  into 
two  parts  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  fea,  which  is  not  a- 
bove  two  leagues  long,  and  from  15  to  40  fathom 
broad.  This  canal,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Salt 
River,  is  navigable,  but  will  only  carry  veffels  of  50 
tons  burthen. 

That  part  of  the  ifland  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
whole  colony,  is,  towards  the  centre,  full  ofcraggy  rocks, 
where  the  cold  is  fo  intenfe,  that  nothing  will  grow  upon 
them  but  fern,  and  fomeufelefs  ffirubs  covered  with  mofs. 

On  the  top  of  thefe  rocks,  a  mountain  called  la  Souphriere, 
or  the  Brimftone  Mountain ,  rifes  to  an  immenfe  height. 

It  exhales,  through  various  openings,  a  thick  black  | 

fmoke,  intermixed  with  fparks  that  are  vifible  by  night. 

From  all  thefe  hills  flow  numberlefs  fprings,  which 
fertilize  the  plains  below,  and  moderate  the  burning 
heat  of  the  climate  by  a  refrelhing  ftream,  fo  celebra¬ 
ted,  that  the  galleons  which  formerly  ufed  to  touch  at 
the  Windward  Iflands,  had  orders  to  renew  their  pro- 
vifion  with  this  pure  and  falubrious  water.  Such  is 
that  part  of  the  ifland  properly  called  Guadalupe.  That 
which  is  commonly  called  Grand  Terre,  has  not  been 
fo  much  favoured  by  nature.  It  is  indeed  lefs  rugged ; 
but  it  wants  fprings  and  rivers.  The  foil  is  not  fo  fer¬ 
tile,  or  the  climate  fo  wholefome  or  fo  pleafant. 

No  European  nation  had  yet  taken  poffeffion  of  this 
ifland,  when  550  Frenchmen,  led  on  by  two  gentle¬ 
men  named  Loline  and  Duplejfts,  arrived  there  from 
Dieppe  on  the  28th  of  June  1635.  They  had  been 
very  imprudent  in  their  preparations.  Their  provifions 
were  fo  ill  chofen,  that  they  were  fpoilt  in  the  paffage  ; 
and  they  had  Ihipped  fo  few,  that  they  were  exhauft- 
ed  in  two  months.  They  were  fupplied  with  none 
from  the  mother-country.  St  Chriftopher’s,  whether 
from  fcarcity  or  delign,  refufed  to  fpare  them  any; 
and  the  firft  attempts  in  huibandry  they  made  in  the 
country,  could  not  as  yet  afford  any  thing.  No  re- 
fource  was  left  for  the  colony  but  from  the  favages ; 
but  the  fuperfluities  of  a  people,  who  cultivate  but  liti 
tie,  and  therefore  had  never  laid  up  any  (tores,  could 
not  be  very  confiderable.  The  new  comers,  not  con¬ 
tent  with  what  the  favages  might  freely  and  volunta¬ 
rily  bring,  came  to  a  refolution  to  plunder  them;  and 
hoftilities  commenced  on  the  1 6th  of  January  1636. 

The  Caribs,  not  thinking  themfelves  in  a  condition 
openly  to  refill  an  enemy  who  had  fo  much  the  ad¬ 
vantage  from  the  fuperiority  of  their  arms,  deftroyed 
their  own  provifions  and  plantations,  and  retired  to 
Grand  Terre,  or  to  the  neighbouring  iflands.  From 
thence  the  moft  defperate  came  over  to  the  ifland  from 
which  they  had  been  driven,  and  concealed  themfelves 
in  the  thickeft  parts  of  the  forefts.  In  the  day-time, 
they  (hot  with  their  poifoned  arrows,  or  knocked  down 
with  their  clubs,  all  the  Frenchmen  who  were  Matter¬ 
ed  about  for  hunting  or  fiffiing.  In;  the  night,  they 
burned  the  houfes  and  deftroyed  the  plantations  of  their 
unjuft:  fpoilers. 

A  dreadful  famine  was  the  confequence  of  this  kind 
of  war.  The  colonifts  were  reduced  to  graze  in  the 
fields, 
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fiudalupe.  fields,  to  eat  their  own  excrements,  and  to  dig  up  dead 

- - -  bodies  for  their  fubfiftence..  Many  who  had  been  flaves 

at  Algiers,  held  in  abhorrence  the  hands  that  had  bro¬ 
ken  their  fetters  ;  and  all  of  them  curfed  their  exift- 
ence.  It  was  in  this  manner  that  they  atoned  for  the 
crime  of  their  invafion,  till  the  government  of  Aubert 
brought  a  peace  with  the  favages  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1640.  The  remembrance,  h.owever,  of  hardlhips  en¬ 
dured  in  an  invaded  ifland,  proved  a  powerful  incite¬ 
ment  to  the  cultivation  of  all  articles  of  immediate  ne- 
ceffity  ;  which  afterwards  induced  an  attention  to  thofe 
of  luxury  confumed  in  the  mother-country.  The  few 
inhabitants  who  had  efcaped  the  calamities  they  had 
drawn  upon  themfelves,  were  foon  joined  byfomedif- 
contented  colonifts  from  St  Chriftopher’s,  by  Europe¬ 
ans  fond  of  novelty,  by  failors  tired  of  navigation, 
and  by  fome  fea-captains,  who  prudently  chofe  to 
commit  to  the  care  of  a  grateful  foil  the  treafures  they 
had  faved  from  the  dangers  of  the  fea.  But  ftill  the 
profperity  of  Guadalupe  was  flopped  or  impeded  by 
obftacles  arifing  from  its  fituation. 

The  facility  with  which  the  pirates  from  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  iflands  could  carry  off  their  cattle,  their  flaves, 
their  very  crops,  frequently  brought  them  into  a  defpe- 
rate  fituation.  Intefline  broils,  arifing  from  jealoufies  of 
authority,  often  difturbed  the  quiet  of  the  planters. 
The  adventurers  who  went  over  to  the  windward  if¬ 
lands,  difdaining  a  land  that  was  fitter  for  agriculture 
than  for  naval  expeditions,  were  eafily  drawn  to  Mar- 
tinico,  by  the  convenient  roads  it  abounds  with.  The 
prote&ion  of  thofe  intrepid  pirates,  brought  to  that 
ifland  all  the  traders  who  flattered  themfelves  that  they 
might  buy  up  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  at  aelow  price, 
and  all  the  planters  who  thought  they  might  fafely 
give  themfelves  up  to  peaceful  labours.  This  quick 

(population  could  not  fail  of  introducing  the  civil  and 
military  government  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  into  Mar- 
tinteo.  From  that  time,  the  French  miniftry  attend¬ 
ed  more  ferioufly  to  this  than  to  the  other  colonies, 
which  were  not  fo  immediately  under  their  diredtion  ; 
and,  hearing  chiefly  of  this  ifland,  they  turned  all 
their  encouragements  that  way. 

It  was  in  confequence  of  this  preference,  that  in 
1700  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  Guadalupe  amount¬ 
ed  only,  to  3825  white  people,  325  favages,  free  ne¬ 
groes,  mulattoes,  and  6 725  flaves,  many  of  whom 
were  Caribs.  Her  cultures  were  reduced  to  60  fmall 
plantations  of  fugar,  66  of  indigo,  a  little  cocoa,  and 
a  conliderable  quantity  of  cotton.  The  cattle  amount¬ 
ed  to  1620  horfes  and  mules,  and  3699  head  of  horn¬ 
ed  cattle;  This  was  the  -fruit  of  fixty  years  labour. 
But  her  future  progrefs  was  as  rapid  as  her  firft  at¬ 
tempts  had  been  flow. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  the  colony  was  peo¬ 
pled  with  9,643  whites,  41,140  flaves  of  all  ages  and 
of  both  fexes.  Her  faleable  commodities  were  the 
produce  of  334  fugar-plantations,  15  plots  of  indigo, 
46840  Items  of  cocoa,  11700  of  tobacco,  2,257,725 
of  coffee,  12,748,447  of  cotton.  For  her  provifions 
(he  had  29  fquares  of  rice  of  maize,  and  1219  of 
potatoes  or  yams,  2,028,520  banana  trees,  and 
32,577,950  trenches  of  caffava.  The  cattle  of  Gua¬ 
dalupe  confided  of  4946  horfes,  2924  mules,  125  af- 
fes,  13,716  head  of  horned  cattle,  11,162  (heep  or 
goats,  2444  hogs.  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Guadalupe 
Vol.  V. 


when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Britifh  in  the  month  Guadalupe. 
of  April  1759. 

France  lamented  this  lofs  ;  but  the  colony  had  rea- 
fon  to  comfort  themfelves  for  this  difgrace.  During 
a  fiege  of  three  months,  they  had  feen  their  planta¬ 
tions  deftroyed,  the  buildings  that  ferved  to  carry  on 
their  works  burnt  down,  and  fome  of  their  flave3  car¬ 
ried  off.  Had  the  enemy  been  forced  to  retreat  after 
all  thefe  devaftations,  the  ifland  was  ruined.  Depri¬ 
ved  of  all  afiiffance  from  the  mother-country,  which 
was  not  able  to  fend  her  any  fuccours  ;  and  expecting 
nothing  from  the  Dutch,  (who,  on  account  of  their 
neutrality,  came  into  her  roads),  becaufelhehad  nothing 
to  offer  them  in  exchange ;  (he  could  never  have  fnbfifted 
till  the  enfuing  harveft. 

The  conquerors  delivered  them  from  thefe  appre- 
henfions.  The  Britifh,  indeed,  are  no  merchants  in 
their  colonies.  The  proprietors  of  lands,  who  moftly 
refide  in  Europe,  fend  to  their  reprefentatives  whatever 
they  want,  and  draw  the  whole  produce  of  the  effate 
by  the  return  of  their  fhip.  An  agent  fettled  in  fome 
fea-port  of  Great  Britain,  is  intruded  with  the  fur- 
nifhing  the  plantation,  and  receiving  the  produce. 

This  was  impradticable  at  Guadalupe ;  and  the  con¬ 
querors  in  this  refpedt  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  conquered.  The  Britifh,  informed  of  the 
advantage  the  French  made  of  their  trade  with  the 
colonies,  haftened,  in  imitation  of  them,  to  fend  their 
(hips  to  the  conquered  ifland  ;  and  fo  multiplied  their 
expeditions,  that  they  overftocked  the  market,  and 
funk  the  price  of  all  European  commodities.  The  co¬ 
lonifts  bought  them  at  a  very  low  price,  and,  in  con¬ 
fequence  of  this  plenty,  obtained  long  delays  for  the 
payment. 

To  this  credit,  which  was  neceffary,  was  foon  ad¬ 
ded  anotherarifing  from  (peculation,  which  enabled  the 
colony  to  fulfil  its  engagements.  A  great  number  of 
negroes  were  carried  thither,  to  haften  the  growth  and 
enhance  the  value  of  the  plantations.  It  has  been  faid 
in  various  memorials,  all  copied  from  each  other,  that 
the  Englifh  had  (locked  Guadalupe  with  30,000,  du¬ 
ring  the  four  years  and  three  months  that  they  remain¬ 
ed  matters  of  the  ifland.  The  regifters  of  the  cuftom- 
houfes,  which  may  be  depended  on,  as  there  could  be 
no  inducement  for  an  impofition,  atteft  that  the  num¬ 
ber  was  no  more  than  18,721.  This  was  fufficient  to 
give  the  nation  well-grounded  hopes  of  reaping  great 
advantages  from  their  new  conqueft.  But  their  hope* 
were  fruftrated ;  and  the  colony,  with  its  depen¬ 
dencies,  was  reftored  to  its  former  poffeffors,  by  the 
treaty  of  peace  in  July  1763. 

By  the  furvey  taken  in  1767,  this  ifland,  including 
the  fmalle'r  iflands,  Defeada,  St  Bartholomew,  Mari- 
galante,  and  the  Saints,  dependent  upon  it,  contains 
11,863  white  people  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  fexes  ; 

752  free  blacks  and  mulattos;  72,761  flave3  ;  which 
makes  in  all  a  population  of  85,376  fouls.  The  cat¬ 
tle  confitts  of  5060  horfes,  4854  mules,  111  affes, 

17,378  head  of  horned  cattle,  14,895  (heep  or  goats, 
and  2669  hogs.  The  proviiion  is  30,476,218  trench¬ 
es  of  caffava,  2,819,262  banana  tres,  21  18  fquares  of 
land  planted  with  yams  and  potatoes.  The  planta¬ 
tions  contain  72  arnotto  trees,  327  of  cafiia,  13,29?. 
of  cocoa,  5,881,176  of  coffee,  12,156,769  of  cot¬ 
ton,  21,474  fquares  of  land  planted  with  fugar- canes. 

i  9  P,  The 
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Gnaduna  The  woods  occupy  22,097  fquares  of  land.  There  are  frame  during  the  fummer  ;  but  in  autumn,  they  mull  Gua}acnm 

J!  20,247  in  meadows,  and  6405  are  uncultivated  or  be  removed  into  the  bark-ftove,  where  they  fhould  con- 

■Gnajacum.  forfaken>  Only  1582  plantations  grow  cotton,  coffee,  ftafttly  remain.  The  fecond  fort  may  be  propogated 
and  provifions.  Sugar  is  made  but  in  401.  Thefe  the  fame  way;  but  the  third  is  to  be  propogated  by 
fugar-works-  employ  140  water-mills,  263  turned  by  layers,  and  will  live  all  the  winter  in  a  good  green- 
oxen,  and  1 1  wind-wills.  houfe. 

The  produce  of  Guadalupe,  including  what  is  pour-  UJes.  The  wood  of  the  firft  fpecies  is  of  very  con¬ 
ed  in  from  the  fmall  iflands  under  her  dominion,  ought  fiderable  ufe  both  in  medicine  and  in  the  mechanical 

to  be  very  confiderable.  But  in  1768,  it  yielded  to  arts.  Ulric  Hutten  fays  this  wood  wa3  introduced  into 

the  mother-country  no  more  than  140,418  quintals  of  Europe  in  1517  ;  but  Braffavolus  fays,  not  until  1525. 
fine  fugar,  23,603  quintals  of  raw  fugar,  34,205  It  is  bronght  from  the  Weft  Indies,  in  large  pieces,  each 
quintals  of  coffee,  11,955  quintals  of  cotton,  456  weighing  from  four  to  five  hundred  weight :  it  is  hard, 
quintals  of  cocoa,  1884  quintals  of  ginger,  2529  compaft,  and  fo  heavy  as  to  fink  in  water :  the  outer 

quintals  of  logwood,  24  chefts  of  fweetmeats,  165  part  is  often  of  a  pale  yellowifli  colour ;  but  the  heart 

ehefts  of  liquors,  34  calks  of  rum,  and  1202  undref-  is  blacker,  or  of  a  deep  brown.  Sometimes  it  is 
fed  Ikins.  All  thefe  commodities  were  fold  in  the  co-  marbled  with  different  colours.  It  has  little  or  no 
lony  only  for  310,792  1.  18  s.  3d.  and  the  merchan-  fmell,  except  when  heated,  and  then  a  flight  arorna- 
dife  it  has  received  from  France  has  coft  but  197,919!.  tic  one  is  perceived.  When  chewed,  it  impreffes  a 
1 8  s.  6  d,  mild  acrimony,  biting  the  palate  and  fauces.  Its 

GUADIANA,  a  large  river  of  Spain,  having  its  pungency  refides  in  its  refinous  matter,  which  it  gives 
v  fource  in  New  Caftile,  and,  palling  crofs  the  high  it  out  in  fome  degree  to  water  by  boiiing,  but  fpirit 

mountains,  falls  down  to  the  lakes  called  Ojas  of  extrafts  it  wholly. 

Guadiana ;  from  whence  it  runs  to  Calatrava,  Medelin,  Of  the  bark  of  guaiac,  there  are  two  kinds,  one 
Merida,  and  Badajox  in  Eftremadura  of  Spain ;  and  fmooth,  the  other  unequal  on  the  furface  ;  they  are 

after  having  run  for  fome  time  in  Alentejo  in  Portugal,  both  of  them  weaker  than  the  wood, 

it  pafles  on  to  feparate  the  kingdom  of  Algarve  from  The  gum,  or  rather  reiin,  exfudes  from  the  tree  ; 
Audalufia,  and  falls  into  the  bay  or  gulph  of  Cadiz  and  is  of  a  brown  colour,  partly  reddifh,  and  often 
between  Caftro  Marino  and  Agramonte.  greenilh,  brittle,  having  a  gloffy  furface  when  broke, 

GUA1)IX,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  of  a  pungent  tafte,  affe&ing  the  tongue  and  palate 
Garnada,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  was  taken  from  the  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  faid  of  the  wood.  The  chief 
Moors  in  1253,  who  afterwards  retook  it,  but  the  of  what  is  brought  to  us  is  in  irregular  maffes,  of  a 


Spaniards  again  got  poffeffion  of  it  in  1489.  It 
feated  in  a  fertile  country,  in  W.  Long.  2. 12.  N.  Lat. 
37-  5* 

GUAJACUM,  Lignum  Vit;e,  or  Pockwood ;  : 


duiky  green  colour.  There  is  a  fort  in  drops,  which 
is  the  bell,* but  is  very  rarely  met  with. 

In  the  choice  of  the  wood,  that  which  is  the  frefheft, 
moft  ponderous,  and  of  the  darkeft  colour,  is  the  bell ; 


genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  de-  the  largeft  pieces  are  to  be  preferred  .too  ;  and  the  belt 

candria  clafs  of  plants.  method  is  to  rafp  them  as  wanted,  for  the  finer  part* 

Species.  1.  The  officinale,  or  common  lignum  vi-  are  apt  to  exhale  when  the  rafpings  or  chips  are  kept 

\x  ufed  in  medicine,  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  India  a  while.  In  choofing  the  gum,  prefer  thofe  pieces 

illands.  There  it  becomes  a  large  tree,  having  a  bard,  which  have  flips  of  the  bark  adhering  to  them,  and 
brittle,  brownifli  bark,  not  very  thick.  The  wood  that  eafily  feparate  therefrom  by  a  quick  blow, 
is  firm,  folid,  ponderous,  very  refinous,  of  a  blackilh  Neumann  affures  us,  that  a  compofition  of  colopho- 
yellow  colour  in  the  middle,  and  of  a  hot  aromatic  ny  and  balfam  of  fulphur  is  impofed  on  the  unwary 
tafte.  The  fmaller  branches  have  an  afh-eoloured  for  true  gum  guaiacum  ;  but  the  cheat  is  eafily  detefted 
bark,  and  are  garnilhed  with  leaves  divided  by  pairs  by  expofing  it  to  a  due  degree  ofheat,  by  which  the 
of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  produced  odour  of  the  falfe  is  perceived  to  be  quite  different  from 
in  clufters  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  compo-  that  of  the  true. 

fed  of  oval  concave  petals  of  a  fine  blue  colour.  2.  The  guaiac  wood  was  firft  introduced  into  Europe 
The  fanfhim,  with  many  pairs  of  obtufe  lobes,  hath  as  a  remedy  for  the  venereal  difeafe.  It  is  a  goodaffif- 
many  fmall  lobes  placed  along  the  mid-rib  by  pairs  of  tant  to  mercury,  as  it  warms  and  Simulates,  and  fo 
a  darker  green  colour  than  thofe  of  the  foregoing  fort,  promotes  perfpiration  and  urine  ;  it  alfo  proves  gent- 


The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe  bunches  towards 
the  end  of  the  branches,  and  are  of  a  fine  blue  co¬ 
lour,  with  petals  fringed  on  the  edges.  This  fpe- 
des  is  alfo  a  native  of  the  Weft  India  iflands,  where 
it  is  called  baftard  lignum  vitae.  3.  The  Alpum 
with  many  blunt-pointed  leaves,  is  a  native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  plants  retain  their  leaves  all 


ly  purgative. in  a  fomewhat  increafed  dofe  :  and  thefe 
feem  to  be  its  primary  virtues.  When  the  excretory 
glands  are  obftrufted,  the  veffels  lax  and  flaccid,  the 
habite  replete  with  ferous  humours,  in  many  cutaneous 
and  catarrhous  diforders,  fome  female  weakneffes,  in 
gouty  complaints,  and  rheumatic  diforders,  it  pro¬ 
duces  goQd  effefts.  The  he&ic  fever  which  fometimes 


the  year,  but  have  never  yet  flowered  in  this  country,  follows  a  falivation,  gives  way  to  a  decodlion  of  the 
Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  can  only  be  propagated  woods, 
by  feeds,  which  muft  be  procured  from  the  countries  A  long  ufe  of  this  medicine  hath  been  obferved  to 
where  it  naturally  grows.  They  muft  be  fown  frefli  produce  a  yeliownefs  in  the  Ikin.  In  thin  emaciated 
lit  pots,  and  plunged  into  a  good  hot-bed,  where  habits  and  an  acrimonious  ftatc  of  the  fluids,  it  often 
they  will  come  up  in  fix  or  eight  weeks.  While  young,  does  harm.  It  is  alfo  improper  in  hot  bious  habits, 
they  may  be  kept  in  a  hot -bed  of  tan-bark  under  a  and  where  the  fibres  are  very  tenfe. 
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Three  ounces  of  the  wood,  or  four  ounces  of  the  Honours.  Guardi 


bark,  may  be  boiled  in  4th.  of  water  to  2  lb.  and 
if  a  little  liquorice  is  added  at  the  latter  end  of  the 
boiling,  or  when  the  deco&ion  is  taken  from  the 
fire,  it  will  abate  the  difagreeable  pungency  of  this, 
medicine,  which  affects  the  throat  very  much  in 
f wallowing  it.  Of  this  decoction,  at  leaft  half  a 
pint  ftiould  be  taken  in  a  day.  Of  the  gum,  or 
extraA,  the  dofe  may  be  from  gr.  v.  to  g  ii.  which 
la  It  purges  pretty  much.  Thefe  ftonld  be  diffolved 
by  the  mediation  of  egg,  or  the  mucilage  of  gum 
arabic;  for  otherwife  they  do  not  eafily  mix  the  juices 
in  the  ttomach. 

A  pound  of  gtiaiacuin  wood,  diftilled  over  an  o- 
pen  fire,  gave  ^  iiifi  of  acid,  which  is  called  fpirit, 
and  ^  ifi-  of  empyreumatic  oil.— An  hard  extract  of 
guaiacum  is  accounted  an  excellent  errhine. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  fo  hard,  that  it  breaks  the 
tools  which  are  employed  in  felling  it  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  feldorti  ufed  as  firewood,  but  is  of  great  ufe  to 
the  fugar-planters  for  making  wheels  and  cogs  to  the 
fugar-mill.  It  is  alfo  frequently  wrought  into  bowls, 
mortars,  and  other  utenfils. 

GUALEOR,  a  large  town  of  Indoltan  in  Alia, 
and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  with  a 
ftrong  fort.  E.  Long.  69.  5.  N.  Lat.  25.  45. 

GUAM,  the  largeft  of  the  Ladrone  iflanda  in  the 
South  Sea,  being  about  1 00  miles  in  circumference. 
The  inhabitants  are  almoft  all  natives,  but  the  Spa¬ 
niards  have  a  garrifon  which  keeps  them  in  awe.  The 
ifland  abounds  with  excellent  fruits,  and  the  air  is 
wbolefome  ;  notwithttanding  which,  the  people  are 
fubjeft  to  the  leprofy.  E.  Long.  139.  25.  N.  Lat. 
13.  25. 

GUAMANGA.  a  confiderable  town  of  South  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima,  with,  a  bilhop’s 
fee.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  fweetmeats,  manufac¬ 
tures,  and  mines  of  gold,  filver,  loadftone,  and  quick- 
filver.  W.  Long.  7.  50.  S.  Lat.  130.  • 

GUANUCO,  a  rich  and  handfome  town  of  S.  A- 
merica,  and  capital  of  a  diftinA  of  the  fame  name  in 
the  audience  of  Lima.  W.  Long.  72.  55.  S.  Lat. 
9.  55. 

GUANZAVELCA,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  Peru,  and  in  the  audience  of  Lima.  It  abounds 
in  mines  of  quickfilver.  W.  Lon.  71.  59.  S.  Lat. 
12.  40. 

GUARANTY,  in  matters  of  polity,  the  engage¬ 
ment  of  mediatorial  or  neutral  Hates,  whereby  they 
plight  their  faith  that  certain  treaties  lhall  be  invio¬ 
lably  obferved,  or  that  they  will  make  war  againft  the 
aggrefior. 

GUARD,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  the  defence 
or  prefervation  of  any  thing;  the  adt  of  obferving 
what  pafles,  in  order  to  prevent  furprize ;  or,  the 
care,  precaution,  and  attention,  we  make  ufe  of  topre-- 
vent  any  thing  from  happening  contrary  to  our  inten¬ 
tion  or  inclinations. 

Guard,  in  the  military  art,  is  a  duty  performed 
by  a  body  of  men,  to  fecure  an  army  or  place  from 
being  furprifed  by  an  enemy.  In  garrifon  the  guards 
are  relieved  every  day;  hence  it  comes  that  every  fol- 
dier  mounts  guard  once  every  three  or  four  days  in 
time  of  peace,  and  much  oftcner  in  time  of  war.  See 


Advanced  Guard,  is  a  party  of  either  horfe  or 
foot,  that  marches  before  a  more  confiderable  body, 
to  give  notice  of  any  approaching  danger.  Thefe 
guards  are  either  made  ftronger  or  weaker,  according 
to  fituatian,  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the 
enemy,  or  the  nature  of  the  country. 

Van  Guard.  See  Advanced  Guard. 

Artillery  Guard,  is  a  detachment  from  the  army 
to  fecure  the  artillery  when  in  the  field.  Their  corps 
de  garde  is  in  the  front  of  the  artillery  park,  and  their 
centries  difperfed  round  the  fame.  This  is  generally 
a  48-hours  guard;  and  upon  a  march,  this  guard 
marches  in  the  front  and  rear  of  the  artillery,  and 
mull  be  fure  to  leave  nothing  behind :  if  a  gun  or 
or  waggon  breaks  down,  the  officer  that  commands 
the  guard  is  to  leave  a  fufficient  number  of  men 
to  aflift  the  gunners  and  matroffes  in  getting  it  up 
again. 

Artillery  <%>uarter-GvARD,  is  frequently  a  non-com. 
miffioned  officer’s  guard  from  the  royal  regiment  of 
artillery,  whofe  corps  de  garde  is  always  in  the  front 
of  their  incampment. 

.  Artillery  Rear~G uard,  confifts  in  a  corporal  and  fix 
men,  polled  in  the  rear  of  the  park. 

Corps  de  Garde,  are  foldiers  entrufted  with  the 
guard  of  a  poll,  under  the  command  of  one  or  more 
officers.  This  word  alfo  fignifies  the  place  where  the 
guard  mounts. 

Grand  Guard;  three  or  four  fquadrons  of  horfe, 
commanded  by  a  field-officer,  polled  at  about  a  mile 
or  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  camp,  on  the  right  and 
left  wing3,  towards  the  enemy,  for  the  better  fecurity 
of  the  camp. 

Forage  Guard,  a  detachment  fent  out  to  fecure 
the  foragers,  and  who  are  polled  at  all  places,  where  ei¬ 
ther  the  enemy’s  party  may  come  to  dilturb  the  fo¬ 
ragers,  or  where  they  may  be  fpread  too  near  the 
enemy,  fo  as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken.  This 
guard  confifts  both  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  mull  re¬ 
main  on  their  polls  till  the  foragers  are  all  come  off 
the  ground. 

Main  Guard,  is  that  from  which  all  other  guards 
are  detached.  Thofe  who  are  for  mounting  guard 
afieroble  at  their  refpeAive  captain’s  quarters,  and 
march  from  thence  to  the  parade  in  good  order ; 
where,  after  the  whole  guard  is  drawn  up,  the  final! 
guards  are  detached  to  their  refpeAive  polls :  then 
the  fubalterns  throw  lots  for  their  guards,  who  are  all 
under  the  command  of  the  captain  of  the  main  guard. 
This  guard  mounts  in  garrifon  at  different  hours,  ac¬ 
cording  as  the  governor  pleafes. 

Piquet  Guard,  a  good  number  of  horfe  and  foot, 
always  in  readinefs  in  cafe  of  an  alarm  :  the  horfes 
are  generally  faddled  all  the  time,  and  the  riders 
booted. 

The  foot  draw  up  at  the  head  of  the  battalion, 
frequently  at  the  beating  of  the  tat- too  ;  but  after¬ 
wards  return  to  their  tents,  where  they  hold  them* 
felves  in  readinefs  to  march  upon  auy  iudden  alarm. 
This  guard  is  to  make  refillance  in  cafe  of  an  attack, 
until  the  army  can  get  reatiy. 

Baggage  Guard,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard,  who 
has  the  care  of  the  baggage  on  a  march.  The  wag¬ 
gons  ftiould  be,  numbered  by  companies,  and  follow 
19  P  2  one 
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Guard,  one  another  regularly:  vigilance  and  attention  in  the 

- pafTage  of  hollow  ways,  woods,  and  thickets,  muft  be 

ftriClly  obferved  by  this  guard. 

Quarter  Guard,  is  a  fmall  guard  commanded  by  a 
fubaltern  officer,  polled  in  the  front  of  each  battalion, 
at  222  feet  before  the  front  of  the  regiment. 

Rear  Guard,  that  part  of  the  army  which  brings 
up  the  rear  on  a  march,  generally  compofed  of  all  the 
old  grand  guards  of  the  camp.  The  rear-guard  of 
a  party  is  frequently  eight  or  ten  horfe,  about  500 
paces  behind  the  party.  Hence  the  advance-guard 
going  out  upon  a  party,  form  the  rear-guard  in  their 
retreat. 

Rear  Guard,  is  alfo  a  corporal’s  guard  placed  in 
the  rear  of  a  regiment,  to  keep  good  order  in  that  part 
of  the  camp. 

Standard  Guard,  a  fmall  guard  under  a  corporal, 
out  of  each  regiment  of  horfe,  who  mount  on  foot  in 
the  front  of  each  regiment,  at  the  dillance  of  20  feet 
from  the  ftreets,  oppofite  the  main  ftreet. 

Trench  Guard,  only  mounts  in  the  time  of  a  fiege, 
and  fometimes  confifts  of  three,  four,  or  fix  battalions, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  fiege.  This  guard 
mull  oppofe  the  befieged  when  they  fally  out,  protect 
the  workmen,  &c. 

Provoji  Guard,  is  always  an  officer’s  guard  that 
attends  the  provoil  in  his  rounds,  either  to  prevent  de- 
fertion,  maroding,  rioting,  &c.  See  Provost. 

Guard,  in  fencing,  implies  a  pofture  proper  to 
defend  the  body  from  the  fword  of  the  antagonill. 

Ordinary  Guards,  fuch  as  are  fixed  during  the 
campaign,  and  relieved  daily. 

Extraordinary  Guards,  or  detachments,  which  are 
only  commanded  on  particular  occafions;  either  for 
the  further  fecurity  of  the  camp,  to  cover  the  foragers, 
or  for  convoys,  efcorts,  or  expeditions. 

Guards,  alfo  imply  the  troops  kept  to  guard  the 
king’s  perfon,  and  confift  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

Horfe  Guards,  in  England,  are  gentlemen  chofen 
for  their  bravery,  to  be  entrufted  with  the  guard  of 
the  king’s  perfon  ;  and  are  divided  into  four  troops, 
called  the  ijl ,  2  d,  3  d,  and  \th  troop  of  horfe-guards. 
The  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  the  year  1660,  and  the 
command  given  to  lord  Gerard;  the  fecond  in  1659, 
and  the  command  given  to  SirPhilip  Howard;  the  third 
in  1665,  and  the  command  given  to  earl  Feverfham ; 
the  fourth  in  1660,  and  the  command  given  to  earl 
Newburgh.  Each  troop  has  one  colonel,  two  lieute¬ 
nant-colonels,  one  cornet  and  major,  one  guidon  and 
major,  four  exempts  and  captains,  four  brigadiers  and 
lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  four  fub-brigadiers  and  cor¬ 
nets,  and  60  private  men. 

Horfe-Grenadier  Guards,  are  divided  into  two 
troops,  called  the.  \Jl  and  2  d  troops  of  horfe -grenadier 
guards.  The  firft  troop  was  raifed  in  1693,  and  the 
command  given  to  lieutenant-general  Cholmondeley  ; 
the  fecond  in  1702,  and  the  command  given  to  lord 
Forbes.  Each  troop  has  one  colonel,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  one  guidon  or  major,  three  exempts  and  cap¬ 
tains,  three  lieutenants,  one  adjutant,  three  cornets, 
and  60  private  men. 

Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  firft  raifed  by  Henry  VII. 
in  the  year  1485.  They  are  a  kind  of  pompous  foot- 
guards  to  the  king’s  perfon  ;  and  are  generally  called 
by  a  nickname,  the  beef-eaters .  They  were  anciently 


250  men  of  the  firft  rank  under  gentry  ;  and  of  larger  Guard. 

ftature  than  ordinary,  each  being  required  to  be  fix - — — 

feet  high.  At  prefent  there  are  but  1 00  in  conftant 
duty,  and  70  more  not  on  duty ;  and  when  any  one 
of  the  100  dies,  his  place  is  fupplied  out  of  the  70. 

They  go  dreffed  after  the  manner  of  king  Henry  VIIFs 
time.  Their  firft  commander  or  captain  was  the  earl 
of  Oxford,  and  their  pay  is  2s.  6d.  per  day. 

.FW-Guards,  are  regiments  of  foot  appointed  for 
the  guard  of  his  majefty,  and  his  palace.  There  are 
three  regiments  of  them,  called  the  \Jl ,  id ,  and  3 d 
regiments  of  foot-guards.  They  were  raifed  in  the 
year  1660;  and  the  command  of  the  firft  given  to 
colonel  Ruffel,  that  of  the  fecond  to  general  Monk, 
and  the  third  to  the  earl  of  Linlithgow.  The  firft 
regiment  is  at  prefent  commanded  by  one  colonel,  one 
lieutenant-colonel,  three  majors,  23  captains,  one  cap-- 
tain-lieutenant,  31  lieutenants,  and  24  enfigns;  and 
contains  three  battalions.  The  fecond  regiment  has 
one  colonel,  one  lieutenant-colonel,  two  majors,  14 
captains,  one  captain-lieutenant,  18  lieutenants,  16 
enfigns;  and  contains  only  two  battalions.  The  third 
regiment  is  the  fame  as  the  fecond.- 

The  French  Guards  are  divided  into  thofe  within, 
and  thofe  without,  the  palace.— The  firft  are  the 
gardes  du  corps,  or  body-guards ;  which  confift  of  four 
companies,  the  firft  of  which  companies  was  anciently 
Scots.  See  Scots  Guards,  infra. 

The  guards  without  are  the  Gens  d'Armes,  light 
horfe,  mufqueteers,  and  two  other  regiments,  the  one 
of  which  is  French,  and  the  other  Swifs. 

Scots  Guards  ;  a  celebrated  band,  which  formed  the 
firft  company  of  the  ancient  gardes  du  corps  of  France. 

It  happened  from  the  ancient  intercourfe  between 
France  and  Scotland,  that  the  natives  of  the  latter  king¬ 
dom  had  often  diftinguiftied  themfelves  in  the  fervice  of 
the  former.  On  this  foundation  the  company  of  Scots 
guards ,  and  the  company  of  Scots  gendarsnes ,  were  in- 
llituted. —  Both  of  them  owed  their  inftitution  to 
Charles  V*II.  of  France,  by  whom  the  firft  {landing 
army  in  Europe  was  formed,  anno  1454  5  and  their 
fates  cannot  but  be  interefting  to  Scotfmen.  See  * 
Gendarmes. 

Valour,  honour,  and  fidelity,  muft  have  been  very 
confpicuous  features  of  the  national  chara&er  of  the 
Scots,  when  fo  great  and  civilized  a  people  as  the 
French  could  be  induced  to  choofe  a  body  of  them, 
foreigners  as  they  were,  for  guarding  the  perfons  of 
their  fovereigns. — Of  the  particular  occafion  and  rea- 
fonsof  this  predilection,  we  have  a  recital  by  Lewis  XII. 
a  fucceeding  monarch.  After  fetting  forth  the  fervices 
which  the  Scots  had  performed  for  Charles  VII.  in 
expelling  the  Englifti  out  of  France,  and  reducing  the 
kingdom  to  his  obedience,  he  adds — “  Since  which 
“  redudion,  and  for  the  fervice  of  the  Scots  upon  that 
“  occafion,  and  for  the  great  loyalty  and  virtue  which 
“  he  found  in  them,  he  feleCled  200  of  them  for  the 
“  guard  of  his  perfon,  of  whom  he  made  an  hundred 
“  men  at  arrfis,  and  an  hundred  life-guards  :  And 
“  hundred  men  at  arms  are  the  hundred  lances  of  our  Hijiory  of 
“  the  ancient  ordinances ;  and  the  life-guard  men  are  Lewis  XII. 
“  thofe  of  our  guard,  who  ftill  are  near  and  about  gj  ^|a^a. 
“  our  perfon.”— As  to  their  fidelity  in  this  honour-  for  0f  re- 
able  ftation  ;  the  hiftorian,  fpeaking  of  Scotland,  quetts  to 
fays,  “  The  French  have  fo  ancient  a  friendftiip  that  prince. 

and 
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;  ;Suar<i.  and  alliance  with  the  Scots,  that  of  400  men  appoint- 
~  ed  for  the  king’s  life-guard,  there  are  an  hundred  of 
the  faid  nation  who  are  the  neareft  to  his  perfon,  and 
in  the  night  keep  the  keys  of  the  apartment  where 
he  fleeps.  There  are,  moreover,  an  hundred  complete 
lances  and  two  hundred  yeomen  of  the  faid  nation,  be- 
fides  feveral  that  are  difperfed  through  the  companies: 
And  for  fo  long  a  time  as  they  have  ftrved  in  France, 
never  hath  there  been  one  of  them  found,  that  hath 
committed  or  done  any  fault  againft  the  kings  or  their 
date  ;  and  they  make  ufe  of  them  as  of  their  own  fub- 
jefts.” 

The  ancient  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Scottifh 
life-guards  were  very  honourable  ;  efpecially  of  the 
twenty-four  firft.  The  author  of  the  Ancient  Alli¬ 
ance  fays,  “  On  high  holidays,  at  the  ceremony  of 
the  royal  touch ,  the  eredtion  of  knights  of  the  king’s 
order,  the  reception  of  extraordinary  ambaffadors, 
and  the  public  entries  of  cities,  there  mull  be  fix  of 
their  number  next  to  the  king’s  perfon,  three  on  each 
fide  ;  and  the  body  of  the  king  mult  be  carried  by 
thefe  only,  wherefoever  ceremony  requires.  They 
have  the  keeping  of  the  keys  of  the  king’s  lodging 
at  night,  the  keeping  of  the  choir  of  the  chapel,  the 
keeping  the  boats  where  the  king  pafies  the  rivers  ; 
and  they  have  the  honour  of  bearing  the  white  filk 

I;  frlnKe  *n  their  arms,  which  in  France  is  the  coron 

colour.  The  keys  of  all  the  cities  where  the  king 
makes  his  entry  are  given  to  their  captain  in  waiting 
or  out  of  waiting.  He  has  the  privilege,  in  waiting 
or  out  of  waiting,  at  ceremonies,  fuch  as  coronations, 
marriages,  and  funerals  of  the  kings,  and  at  the  bap- 
tifm  and  marriage  of  their  children,  to  take  duty  upon 
him.  The  coronation-robe  belongs  to  him :  and 
this  company,  by  the  death  or  change  of  a  captain, 
never  changes  its  rank,  as  do  the  three  others.” 

This  company’s  firft  commander,  who  is  recorded 
as  a  perfon  of  great  valour  and  military  accomplifh- 
ments,  was  Robert  Patillock,  a  native  of  Dundee ; 
and  the  band,  ever  ardent  to  dittinguifh  itfelf,  conti¬ 
nued  in  great  reputation  till  the  year  1578.  From 
that  period,  the  Scots  guards  were  lefs  attended  to, 
and  their  privileges  came  to  be  invaded.  In  the  year 
1 61 2,  they  remonftrated  to  Lewis  XIII.  on  the  fub- 
jeft  of  the  injuttice  they  had  fuffered,  and  fet  before 
him  the  fervices  they  had  rendered  to  the  crown  of 
France.  Attempts  were  made  to  re-eftablilh  them 
on  their  ancient  foundation;  but  no  negotiation  for 
this  piirpofe  was  effectual.  The  troops  of  France 
grew  jealous  of  the  honours  paid  them :  the  death 
of  Francis  II.  and  the  return  of  Mary  to  Scotland, 
at  a  time  when  they  had  much  to  hope,  were  unfor¬ 
tunate  circumftances  to  them:  the  change  of  reli¬ 
gion  in  Scotland,  was  an  additional  blow :  and 
the  acceffion  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England, 
difunited  altogether  the  interefts  of  France  and  Scot¬ 
land.  The  Scots  guards  of  France  have  now,  there¬ 
fore,  no  connexion  with  Scotland  but  the  name. 

Guard -Boat,  a  boat  appointed  to  row  the  rounds 
amongft  the  (hips  of  war  which  are  laid  up  in  any 
harbour,  & c.  to  obf.rve  that  their  officers  keep  a  good 
look-out,  calling  to  the  guard-boat  as  Ihe  pafles,  and 
not  fuffering  her  crew  to  come  on  board,  without  ha¬ 
ving  previoufly  communicated  the  watch-word  of  the 
night. 


Guard  -Ship,  a  veffel  of  war  appointed  to  fuper-  Guardian 
intend  the  marine  affairs  in  a  harbour  or  river,  and  to  II  . 
fee  that  the  fhips  which  are  not  commiffioned  have  uarga  a* 
their  proper  watchward  kept  duly,  by  fending  her 
guard-boats  around  them  every  night.  She  is  alfo  to 
receive  feamen  who  are  impreffid  in  the  time  of  war. 

GUARDIAN,  in  law,  a  perfon  who  has  the  charge 
of  anything;  but  more  commonly  it  fignifies  one  who 
has  the  cuftody  and  education  of  fuch  perfons  as  have 
not  fufficient  difcretion  to  take  care  of  themfelves  and 
their  own  affairs,  as  children  and  ideots. 

Their  bufinefs  is  to  take  the  profits  of  the  minor’s 
lands  to  his  ufe,  and  to  account  for  the  fame :  they 
ought  to  fell  all  moveables  within  a  reafonable  time, 
and  to  convert  them  into  land  or  money,  except  the 
minor  is  near  of  age,  pnd  may  want  fuch  things  him- 
felf ;  and  they  are  to  pay  intereft  for  the  money  in 
their  hands,  that  might  have  been  fo  placed  out ;  in 
which  cafe  it  will  be  prefumed  that  the  guardians  made 
ufe  of  it  themfelves.  They  are  to  fuftaln  the  lands  of 
the  heir,  without  making  deftruftion  of  any  thing 
thereon,  and  to  keep  it  fafely  for  him  :  if  they  com¬ 
mit  watte  on  the  lands,  it  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  guardi- 
anfhip,  3  Edw.  I.  And  where  perfons,  as  guardians, 
hold  over  any  land,  without  the  confent  of  the  perfon 
who  is  next  intitled,  they  fhall  be  adjudged  trefpaf- 
fers,  and  fhall  be  accountable  ;  6  Ann.  cap  xviii. 

Guardian,  or  Warden ,  of  the  Cinque-ports ,  is  an 
officer  who  has  the  jurifdiftion  of  the  Cinque-ports, 
with  all  the  power  which  the  admiral,  of  England  has 
in  other  places. 

Guardian  of  the  Spiritualities ,  the  perfon  to  whom 
the  fpiritual  jurifdiction  of  any  diocefe  is  committed, 
during  the  time  the  fee  is  vacant.  A  guardian  of  the 
fpiritualities  may  likewife  be  either  fuch  in  law,  as  the 
archbifhop  is  of  any  diocefe  within  his  province  ;  or 
by  delegation,  as  he  whom  the  archbifhop  or  vicar- 
general  for  the  time  appoints.  Any  fuch  guardian 
has  power  to  hold  courts,  grant  licences,  difpenfa- 
tions,  probates  of  wills,  &C. 

GUARINI  (Battifla),  a  celebrated  Italian  poet, 
born  at  Ferrara,  in  1538.  He  was  great-grandfon  to 
Guarino  of  Verona  and  was  fecretary  to  Alphonfo  ; 

Duke  of  Ferrara,  whoentrufted  him  with  feveral  im¬ 
portant  commiffions.  After  the  death  of  that  prince, 
he  was  fucceffively  fecretary  to  Vincenzio  de  Gonza- 
ga,  to  Ferdinand  de  Medicis  grand  duke  of  Tufca- 
py,  and  to  Francis  Maria  de  Feltri  duke  of  Urbino. 

But  the  only  advantages  he  reaped  under  thefe  various 
matters,  were  great  encomiums  on  his  wit  and  compofi- 
tions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  polite  literature  ; 
and  acquired  immortal  reputation  by  his  Italian  poems, 
efpecially  by  his  Pajlor  Fido,  the  moll  known  and  ad¬ 
mired  of  all  his  works,  and  of  which  there  have  been 
innumerable  editions  and  tranflations.  He  died  in 
1612. 

GUARDIA,  or  Guarda,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in 
the  province  of  Beira,  with  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  con¬ 
tains  about  2300  inhabitants,  is  fortified  both  by  art 
and  nature,  and  has  a  ftattly  cathedral  W.  Lon.  5. 

17.  N.  Lat.  40.  20. 

Guardia -Alferez,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  in  the  Coutado.-di-Molife,  with  a  bi- 
{hop’s  fee.  E.  Lon.  15.  53.  N.  Lat.  51.  50. 

GUARGALA,  or  Guerguela,  a  town  of  Af¬ 
rica,, 
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Guaftalla'  rica,  and  capital  of  a.  final!  kingdom  of  the  fame  Dame, 

II  ..  in  Biledulgerid,  to  the  S.  of  Mount  Atlas.  E.  Lon. 

Gufaer-  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  28.  o. 

GUASTALLA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
duchy  of  Mantua,  with  the  title  of  a  duchy,  remark¬ 
able  for  a  battle  between  the  French  and  Imperialifts 
in  1734.  It  was  ceded  to  the  duke  of  Parma  in 
1748,  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  It  is  feated 
near  the  river  Po,  in  E.  Lon.  to.  33.  N.  Lat  44.  55. 

GUATIMALA,  Me  Audience  of,  in  North  A- 
merica,  and  in  New  Spain,  is  above  750  miles  in 
length,  and  450  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  chocolate, 
which  they  make  ufe  of  inftead  of  money.  It  has  12 
provinces  under  it :  and  the  native  Americans,  under 
the  domirfiotns  of  Spain,  profefs  Chriftianity ;  but  it 
is  mixed  with  great  many  of  their  own  fuperftitions. 
There  is  a  great  chain  of  high  mountains,  whiclt  run 
acrofs  it  from  E>  to  W.  and  it  is  fubjed  to  earthquakes 
and  florins.  It  is  however  very  fertile  ;  and  produces, 
befides  chocolate,  great  quantities  of  Cochineal  and 
cotton. 

Guatimala,  a  province  of  North  America,  fn 
New  Spain,  and  in  the  Audience  of  the  fame  name  ; 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Soconjufco,  on  the  N.  by  Ve- 
rapaz  and  Honduras,  on  the  E.  by  Nicaragua,  and 
on  the  S.  by  the  fouth  fea.  St  Jago  de  Guatimala  is 
the  capital  of  the  whole  audience. 

Guatimala,  a  large  and  rich  town  of  North  A- 
merica,  in  New  Spain  ;  and  capital  of  a  government 
of  the  fame  name,  with  a  biflhop’s  fee,  and  an  univer¬ 
sity.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade,  efpecially  in  choco- 
late.  W.  Lon.  91.  30.  N.  Lat.  14.  o. 

Guatimala  (the  Volcano  of),  is  a  mountain,  which 
throws  out  fire  and  fmoke.  St  Jago  de  Guatimala 
was  almoft  ruined  by  it  in  1541.  It  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  at  a  good  diftance  from  this  dreadful  mountain. 
A  few  years  ago,  however,  it  was  again  deftroyed, 
with  circumftances  more  terrible  perhaps  than  any 
mentioned  in  hiftory. 

GUAXACA,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  Spain,  which  is  very  fertile  in  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  cochineal,  and  caflia.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
gulph  of  Mexico  on  the  N.  and  by  the  fouth  fea  bn 
S.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and  cryftal. 
Guaxaca  is  the  capital  town. 

Guaxaca,  a  town  of  North  America,  in  the  Au¬ 
dience  of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the 
fame  name,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  without  walls, 
and  does  not  contain  above  2000  inhabitants  ;  but  it 
is  rich,  and  they  make  very  fine  fweet-meats  and  cho¬ 
colate.  It  has  feveral  rich  convents,  both  for  men  and 
women.  W.  Lon.  100.  o.  N.  Lat.  17.  45. 

GUAYRA,  a  diftrift  of  the  province  of  La  Pla¬ 
ta,  in  South  America,  having  Brafil  on  the  E.  and 
Paraguay  on  the  W. 

GUBEN,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany,  in  Low¬ 
er  Lufatia,  feated  on  the  river  Niefle,  and  belonging  to 
the  houfe  of  Sax-Merfenburg.  E.  14.  59.  N.  Lat. 
51-  55- 

GUBE  R,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  in  Negroland.  It 
is  furrounded  with  high  mountains  ;  and  the  villages, 
which  are  many,  are  inhabited  by  people  who  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  taking  care  of  their  cattle  fheep.  There 
are  alfo  abundance  of  artificers,  and  linen-weavers, 
who  fend  their  commodities  to  Tombuto.  The  whole 
country  is  overflowed  every  year  by  the  inundations  of 
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the  Niger,  and  at  that  time  the  inhabitants  fow  their  Gubfo 
rice.  There  is  one  town,  which  contains  almoft  6000  |! 

families,  among  whom  are  many  merchants.  Guelder 

GUBIO,  a  town  of  Italy,  iu,  the  territory  of  the  and* 
church,  and  in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  with  a  bilhop’s 
fee.  E.  Lon.  12.  41.  N.  Lat.  43.  18. 

GUDGEON,  in  ichthyology;  a  fpecies  of  cy- 
prinus.  SeeCvPRiNus. 

This  fifti,  though  fioall,  is  of  fo  pleafant  a  tafte, 
that  it  is  very  little  Inferior  to  fmelt.  They  fpawra 
twice  in  the  fummer-feafon ;  and  their  feeding  is  much 
like  the  barbels  in  ftreams  and  on  gravel,  flighting  all 
manner  of  flies  :  but  they  are  ea Illy  taken  with  a  (mall 
red  worm,  fithingnear  the  ground  ;  and  being  a  leather¬ 
mouthed  fi!h,  will  not  eatily  get  off  ;the  hook  when 
ftruck.— The  gudgeon  may  be  fifhed  for  with  float, 
the  hook  being  on  the  ground  ;  or  by  hand,  with  a 
running  line  on  the  ground,  without  cork  or  float. 

But  although  the  fraall  red  worm  above-mentioned  is 
the  beft  bait  for  this  filh,  yet  wafps,  gentles,  and  cad- 
baits  will  do  very  well.  You  may  alfo  fi(h  for  gudgeons 
with  two  or  three  hooks  at  once,  and  find  very  plea¬ 
fant  fport,  where  they  rife  any  thing  large.  When 
you  angle  for  them,  ftir  up  the  fand  or  gravel  with  a 
long  pole;  this  will  make  them  gather  to  that  place, 
bite  fafter,  and  with  more  eagernefs. 

iSe<2- Gudgeon,  Rock-fjb,  or  Black  Goby.  See  Go* 

B1US. 

GUELPHS,  or  Guelfs,  a  celebrated  faftion  in 
Italy,  antagonifts  of  the  Gibelins.  See  Gibehn. 

The  Guelphs  and  Gibelins  filled  Italy  with  blood 
and  carnage  for  many  years.  The  Guelphs  flood  for 
the  Pope,  againft  the  emperor.  Their  rife  is  referred 
by  fome  to  the-time  of  Conrad  III.  in  the  twelfth 
century ;  by  others,  to  that  of  Frederic  I.  ;  and  by  0- 
thers,  to  that  of  his  fucceflbr  Frederic  II.  in  the  thir¬ 
teenth  century. 

The  name  of  Guelf  is  commonly  faid  to  have  been 
formed  from  Welfe,  or  JVelfo ,  on  the  following  occafion : 
the  emperor  Conrad  III.  having  taken  the  duchy  of 
Bavaria  from  Welfe  VI.  brother  of  Henry  duke  of 
Bavaria,  Welfe,  afiifted  by  the  forces  of  Roger  king 
of  Sicily,  made  war  on  Conrad,  and  thus  gave  birth 
to  the  faftion  of  the  Guelfs. 

Others  derive  the  name  Guelfs  from  the  German 
Wolff,  on  account  of  the  grievous  evils  committed  by 
that  cruel  faftion  :  others  deduce  the  denomination 
from  that  of  a  German  called  Guelfe,  who  lived  at  Pi- 
ftoye ;  adding,  that  his  brother,  named  Gibel,  gave 
his  name  to  the  Gibelins.  See  (Hiftory  of)  Italy. 

GUELDERLAND,  one  of  the  united  provinces, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Utrecht  and  Holland,  on  the 
E.  by  the  biftioprick  of  Munfter  and  the  duchy  of 
Cleves,  on  the  N.  by  the  Zuyder  fea  and  Overyflel, 
and  on  the  S.  it  is  feparated  from  Brabant  by  the 
Maes.  Its  greateft  extent  from  N.  to  S.  is  about  47 
miles,  and  from  W.  to  E.  near  as  much  ;  but  its  figure 
is  very  irregular.  The  air  here  is  much  healthier  and 
clearer  than  in  the  maritime  provinces,  the  land  lying 
higher.  Excepting  fome  part  of  what  is  called  the 
Velu’we,  the  foil  is  fruitful.  It  it  watered  by  the  Rhine, 
and  its  three  branches,  the  Wahal,  the  Yflel,  and  the 
Leek,  befides  leffer  ftreams.  In  1079,  it  was  railed  to  a 
county  by  the  emperor  Henry  IV.  and  in  1339  to  a 
duchy  by  the  emperor  Lewis  of  Bavaria.  It  had 
dukes  of  its  own  till  1528,  when  it  was  yielded  up  to 
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jlif.jGueWrts  the  eir.peror- Charles  V.  1111579,  it  acceded  to  the  four  horns,  afid  the  rams  fix  ;  but  thefe  are  now  become 
|L  H  union  of  Utrecht.  It  is  divided  into  three  diftri&s,  very  fcarce.  Their  black  cattle  are  in  fuch  abundance, 
njjuerniey.  each  of  w{1|cf1  ],as  ;ts  ftatcs  an(j  diets.  Thofe  .for  the  as  not  only  to  fupport  their  own  ufes,  but  to  furnifti  alfo 
whole  province  are  held  twice  a-year  at  the  capital  a  confiderable  exportation  ;  and  their  horfes,  though 
towns.  The  province  fends  19  deputies  to  the  hates-  but  little,  are  equally  ftrong  and  hardy.  The  fea  alfo 
general.  Here  are  computed  285  Calvinift  minifters,  Vfurnifhes  a  prodigious  variety  as  well  as  plenty  of 
14  Roman-C2tholic  congregations,  4  of  the  Lutheran  fifti,  more  efpecially  red  and  grey  mullet,  excellent 
perfuafion,  befides  3  others  of  Remonftrants  and  Ana-  mackrel,  and,  above  all,  conger -eels.  To  thefe  advan- 
baptifts.  The  places  of  moft  note  are  Nimeguen,  tages  we  may  add,  the  Angular  privilege  of  being  free 
Zutphen,  Arnheim,  Harderwyk,  Loo,  &c.  from  all  venomous  creatures. 

GUELDRES,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  Netherlands,  “  There  are  in  this  ifland  ten  parifhes,  each  of  which 
in  the  duchy  of  the  fame  name.  It  was  ceded  to  the  is  divided  into  fevcral  vintons,  for  the  more  eafy  ma¬ 
king  of  Pruflia  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht,  and  is  feat-  nagement  of  affairs,  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military, 
ed  among  marfhes.  E.  Lon.  6.  21.  N.  Lat.  51.  30.  and  the  choice  of  their  refpedtive  officers  and  niagi- 
GUERlCKE,  or  Gueriche-,  (Otho),  the  moft  Urates.  Though  the  country  is  very  fully  peopled, 
celebrated  mathematician  of  his  time,  was  born  in  yet  the  houfes  are  fcattered  up  and  down,  accordin'* 
S  1602.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  air-pump  ;  and  to  the  humour  or  the  conveniency  of  the  inhabitants* 

author  of  feveral  works  in  natural  philofophy,  the  fo  that  there  is,  properly  fpeaking,  but  one  town  in 
chief  of  which  is  Experirtenta  Magdeburgica.  He  the  ifland,  which  is  likewife  the  only  haven  of  any  rc- 
died  in  1 68(5.  fort ;  though  there  are  fome  creeks  on  the  north  and 

GUERNSEY,  an  ifland  in  the  Englifh  channel,  weft  Tides  of  the  ifland,  fuch  as  Bazon,  L’Aucreffe, 
on  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  fubjedl  to  Britain ;  but,  (as  Ferminer,  St  Sampfon,  and  the  Weft  PafTage.  All 
well  as  the  adjacent  iflands,)  governed  by  its  own  laws,  thefe  ports  aie  in  a  ftate  of  nature  ;  but  might  be  cer- 
See  Jersey. —  Of  this  ifland,  Dr  Campbell  gives  thefol-  tainly  improved  and  fortified,  which  would  be  pro- 
lowing  account.  “  It  lies  20  leagues  fou th- weft  from  du&ive  of  many  advantages  to  the  ifland ;  as  was  long 
Weymouth  in  Dorfetfhire,  between  eight  and  nine  ago  obferved  and  propoftd  to  government  by  captain 
leagues  weft  from  the  coaft  of  Normandy,  13  fouth  of  Yarranton.  In  the  reign  of  king  Charles  II.  when 
Bretagne,  feven  north-weft  from  Jerfey,  five  fouth-w'dt  the  French  formed  an  infidious  defign  of  making  them- 
from  Alderney,  and  two  weft  from  Sarke.  In  length  '  Elves  matters  of  this  ifle  by  treachery,  it  left  fuch  an 
from  north-eaft  to  fouth -weft,  about  twelve  miles;  in  impreffion  on  his  majefly’s  mind,  that  fome  years  after  he 
breadth,  from  fouth  to  north,  about  nine;  in  circnra-  Tent  over  the  lord  Dartmouth,  accompanied  by  certain 
Terence,  upwards  of  30  ;  containing  50  fqnare  miles,  or  engineers,  who  diftovered  on  the  north-weft  fide  of 
32,000  acres.  The  climate  is  mild  and  temperate;  not  the  ifle,  a  deep  bay,  which,  by  the  help  of  a  mole, 
fubjeft  to  exceffive  heats,  much  lefs  to  fevere  cold  ;  might  cover  a  nnmerous  fquadron,  even  of  fliips  of  the 

Ifonu-what  w  indy  ;  but,  taking  all  things  together,  line,  under  the  prote&ion  of  what  was  alfo  intended  to 
equally  healthy  and  pleafant.  The  foil  is,  generally  be  built,  a  ftrong  caftle:  but  his  exchequer  being  ex- 
fpeaking,  rich  and  fertile;  the  country,  though  fuffi-  haufted,  this  neceffary  work  was  never  carried  into’exe- 
ciently  inclofed  w'ith  ftonc  fences,  yet  more  open  than  cution.  As  this  port  would  look  full  into  the  channel, 
in  Jerfey,  and  as  capable  of  cultivation  of  every  kind,  it  deferves  confideration,  how  far  it  might  be  ufefnl  to 
On  the  north  fide,  the  coaft  is  commonly  low  and  flat,  us  in  the  time  of  a  French  war,  and  of  what  infinite 
rifing  gradually,  fo  that  on  the  fouth  fide  the  cliffs  detriment  it  might  prove  if  this  ifland  (hould  ever  fall 
are  of  a  prodigious  height.  The  face  of  the  country  into  the  hands  of  our  enemies. 

is  variegated  with  hills  and  little  eminences,  and  tole-  The  inhabitants  are  very  induftrious  in  their  re- 

rably  well  watered  with  fprings  and  /harp  gravelly  fpedlive  employments ;  naturally  fober,  frugal  in  their 
ftieams.  There  was  formerly  a  fine  lake,  about  half  manner  of  living,  honeft  in  their  dealings,  fincere  in 
(  a  league  in  extent,  now  filled  up,  and  turned  into  a  their  religion,  whichisthatofthechurchofEngland, and 

meadow;  bpt  many  gentlemen  have  ft  ill  very  beautiful  loyal  to  their  prince?,  as  well  as  fteady  to  the  Britifhinte- 
and  convenient  fifh-ponds.  _  reft.  They  are,  however,  referved  to  a  degree  that  makes 

“  Theie  are  very  few  countries  in  the  world  more  them  fometimes thought  morofe;  they  are fomewhat  fuf- 
capable  of  improvement.  Moft  of  the  rifing  grounds  picious ;  and,  which  is  their  greateft  error,  they  are,  or  at 
afford  a  fhort  thick  grafs,  equally  beautiful  to  the  leaft  were,  very  litigious.  They  arc  good hufbandmen  in 
eye,  and  fucculent  as  pafture.  Roots  and  herbs  it  their  own  way,  and  manage  the  fea-wreck  (which  firft 
produces  of  all  k  -  Is,  efculent,  medicinal,  and  aroma-  ferves  the  poor  people  for  fuel,  and  then  its  afhes  are 
tic;  with  a  profufion  of  flowers  that  grow  wild,  and  employed  by  thofe  in  better  circumftances  for  manure) 
are  exquifitely  fragrant.  All  forts  of  flirubs  and  fruit-  with  great  (kill,  and  under  very  prudent  regulations, 
trees  flourifh  here:  and  there  is  fome,  though  but  The  wreck  is  cut  in  fummer,  and  about  the  vernal  e- 
littie  timber;  nci  through  any  defeift  of  foil  or  cli-  quinox,  by  the  proclamation  of  the  magiftrates,  and 
mate,  but  becaufe  they  cannot  conveniently  afford  it  when  dried,  diftributed  by  their  order.  As  for  the 
room.  Grain  they  have  of  every  fpecies  we  cultivate  winter -wreck,  which  after  ftorms  is  thrown  in  large 
in  Britain,  but  more  efpecially  wheat;  and  though  quantities  on  the  coaft;  this  is  alfo  equitably  divided, 
they  have  not  either  lime,  chalk,  or  marie,  yet  the  and  being  ftrewed  wet,  and  fo  ploughed  into  the 
fea-wreck  anfwers  all  the  intention  of  manure,  fo  well  ground,  renders  it  continually  fertile.  They  have  a 
as  to  keep  their  ground  in  conflant  heart.  They  have  ltronger  turn,  however,  to  grazing,  than  to  agricui- 
Jarge  quantities  of  fheep,  but  fmall  in  fize;  and  had  tore;  and  though  they  bring  in  annually  fome  corn, 
formerly  a  very  Angular  breed,  of  which  the  ewes  had  yet  in  the  fame  fpace  they  fend  out  a  few  hundred 

cstttle. 
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Guernfey.  cattle,  They  are  (till  more  inclined  to  orchards,  which 
"  enables  them  to  make  many  thoufand  bogfheads  of 
cyder  every  year;  of  which,  it  being  the  common  drink 
of  the  people,  they  export  but  little.  The  woollen 
is  their  principal  manufacture,  for  the  carrying  on  of 
which  they  are  allowed  to  import  2000  tons  from  Eng¬ 
land,  which  they  work  up  chiefly  in  (lockings,  waift- 
coats,  and  breeches.  They  might  certainly  make  their 
fifhery  turn  to  profit,  more  efpeeially  as  of  late  years 
they  have  fet  up  falt-works  ;  and  yet,  except  lobfters, 
I  never  heard  that  any  of  their  fi(h  went  to  a  foreign 
market.  Our  French  and  Portugal  merchants  have 
large  flocks  of  wine  here,  which  they  import  as  they 
have  occafion.  As  they  are  enabled,  by  this  method, 
to  keep  it  to  a  proper  age  before  they  are  obliged  to 
pay  the  duty,  it  feems  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  mother- 
country,  by  putting  it  in  their  power  both  to  buy  and 
fell  cheaper:  as  on  the  other  hand,  from  the  rent  of 
warehoufes,  the  fubfifting  fa&ors  and  their  fervants, 
the  refort  of  (hips  employed  in  this  trade,  it  mud  be 
very  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  It 
is  a  point  of  juftice  to  obfervc,  that  this  manner  of 
depofiting  wines,  has  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  fmug- 
gling;  a  praClice  equally  injurious  to  the  interefts  of 
-this  country  and  to  the  people  of  Guernfey,  as  it 
breeds  few  feamen,  is  carried  on  in  very  fmall  veffels, 
and  upon  the  whole  is  not  only  an  infamous,  but  a 
very  unprofitable  kind  of  traffic.  Heretofore,  mer¬ 
chants  of  this  ifle  traded  to  mod  parts  of  Europe,  and 
had  feveral  dout  (hips  of  their  own  ;  and  if  this  vile 
praCtice  was  abolifhed,  as  it  might  eafily  be,  without 
any  violation  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  they  would 
foon  find  their  account  in  it,  by  the  revival  of  many 
lucrative  branches  of  commerce.  As  they  take  from 
England  fome  of  the  neceffaries,  and  almod  all  the 
conveniences,  of  life,  fuch  as  corn,  malt-liquor,  fugars, 
fpices,  coals,  houfeliold-furniture,  many  fpecies  of  the 
iron  and  leather  manufactures,  grocery,  haberda(hery, 
and  hard-wares,  the  balance  is  greatly  in  our  favour; 
and  mull  continually  increafe,  in  proportion  as  they 
augment  in  number,  and  grow  eafier  in  circumdances. 
At  prefent,  upon  a  very  moderate  computation,  there 
are  in  Guernfey  upwards  of  15,000  fouls. 

“  The  feveral  iflets  and  vaft  chains  of  rocks  that  fur- 
round  this  country  on  every  fide,  and  caufe  fuch  a  va¬ 
riety  of  tides  and  currents,  add  much  to  the  fecurity 
of  the  place,  by  rendering  it  equally  difficult  and  dan¬ 
gerous  for  (hips  to  approach  it,  unlefs  they  have  pilots 
aboard  extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  coaft.  On 
the  fouth  fide,  the  cliffs  are  prodigioufly  high;  fo  that 
the  old  writers  fay,  it  looks  like  a  park  in  the  fea, 
impaled  with  rocks.  On  the  wed  fide  lie  the  Hanoys, 
or,  as  the  French  write  them,  Hanovaux,  which  cover 
that  coaft  fo  tffe&ually,  thatadefcent  there  is  little  to 
be  feared.  At  the  north-weft  extremity  lies  a  little 
ifland  called  the  Howe;  which  would  be  a  very  conve¬ 
nient  place  for  a  falt-work,  glafs-houfe,  or  manufac¬ 
tory  of  foap.  At  the  north -eaft  extremity  we  meet 
with  St  Michael  in  the  vale,  a  peninfula  fome  miles  in 
extent,  connedled  with  Guernfey  by  a  very  narrow 
iithmus,  with  bays  that  might  be  rendered  ufeful  on 
both  fides.  This  peninfula  is  likewife  guarded  by 
rocks  and  iflets,  the  mod  confiderable  of  which  are 
the  Bryants,  the  Hummet,  and  the  Hays.  South-eaft 
from  the  vale,  lies  the  ifland  of  Harnet,  or  Arne,  about 


a  league  in  compafs,  formerly  defart,  but  now  cuhi-  Gubtw. 

vated.  At  a  league  fouth  from  thence  lies  Briehoe, - - 

of  lefs  extent;  and  between  both,  the  little  ifland  of 
Gythau,  or  Jethau,  wich  ferves  the  governor  fora 
kind  of  park,  or  rather  paddock. 

GUIANA,  a  large  country  of  South  America,  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  and  north  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  river  Oroonoko  ;  ■  on  the  fouth,  by  the  river 
of  the  Amazons  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  the  provinces 
of  Grenada  and  New- Andalufia,  in  Terra-Firma,  from 
which  it  is  feparated'both  on  the  weft  and  north  by 
the  river  Oroonoko.  It  extends  above  1200  miles 
from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth -weft,  that  is,  from 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Oroonoko  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  Amazons,  and  near  600  in  the  contrary  di¬ 
rection. 

Mod  geographers  divide  it  into  two  parts,  calling 
the  country  along  the  coaft  Caribbeana  Proper ,  and 
the  interior  country  Guiana  Proper  ;  the  laft  is  alfo 
ftyled  El  Dorado  by  the  Spainards,  on  account  of  the 
immenfe  quantity  of  gold  it  is  fuppofed  to  contain. 

The  Portuguefe,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  all 
fettlements  along  the  coaft.  Wliat  lies  fouth  of  Cape 
North  belongs  to  the  firft  of  thefe  nations ;  the  coaft 
between  Cape  North  and  Cape  Orange  is  poffeffed  by 
the  natives  ;  French  Guiana,  Old  Cayenne,  or  Equi¬ 
noctial  France,  extends  from  Cape  Orange,  about 
240  miles  along  the  coaft,  to  the  river  Marani  5  where 
the  Dutch  territory  begins,  and  extends  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Oroonoko. 

Along  the  coaft,  the  land  is  low,  marfhy,  and  fub- 
jeft  to  inundations  in  the  rainy  feafon,  from  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  rivers  which  defcend  from  the  inland  moun¬ 
tains.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  atmofphere  b  fuffocating 
hot,  moift,  and  unhealthful,  efpeeially  where  the 
woods  have  not  been  cleared  away.  Indeed,  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  forced  to  live  in  the  mod  difagreeable  fi- 
tuations,  and  fix  their  colonies  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivers,  amidft  (linking  marfhes,  and  the  putrid  ooze 
of  fait  moraffes,  for  the  conveniency  of  exportation 
and  importation. 

“  Dutch  Guiana  (according  to  an  account  lately 
publilhed  by  a  gentleman  who  refided  feveral  years  at 
Surinam  as  a  phyfician)  was  firft  difeovered  by  Co¬ 
lumbus  in  1498.  It  lies  between  the  70  of  north, 
and  the  50  of  fouth  latitude,  and  between  the  530  and 
6o°  of  longitude  weft  from  London.  It. is  bounded 
on  the  north  and  eaft,  by  the  Atlantic  ;  on  the  weft, 
by  the  rivers  Oroonoko  and  Negroe  ;  and  on  the  fouth, 
by  the  river  of  Amazons. 

“  It  is  now  divided  between  the  Spaniards,  Dutch, 

French,  and  Portuguefe ;  but  except  its  fea-coaft, 
and  lands  adjacent  to  its  rivers,  has  hitherto  re¬ 
mained  unknown  to  all  but  its  original  natives;  and 
even  of  thefe,  it  is  only  the  Dutch  territories  that 
foreigners  have  any  knowledge  of ;  for  thofe'of  the 
Spaniards,  French,  and  Portuguefe,  are  inacceflible 
them. 

“  This  country,  on  account  of  the  diverfity  and  fer¬ 
tility  of  its  foil,  and  of  its  vicinity  to  the  equator, 
which  paffes  through  it,  affords  almoft  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  different  American  countries  between 
the  tropics,  befides  a  variety  peculiar  to  itfelf. 

“  Dutch  Guiana  was  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Englilh,  who  made  fettlements  at  Surinam,  where  a 
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kind  of  corrupt  Englifh  is  (till  fpoken  by  the  negroes. 
The  Dutch  took  it  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second ; 
and  it  was  ceded  to  them  by  a  treaty  in  1674,  in  ex¬ 
change  for  what  they  had  poffeffed  in  the  province 
now  called  Now  York. 

The  land  for  50  miles  up  the  country  from  the  fea- 
coaft  is  flat ;  and,  during  the  rainy  feafons,  covered 
two  feet  high  with  water.  This  renders  it  inconcei¬ 
vably  fertile,  the  earth,  for  12  inches  deep,  being  a 
ftratum  of  perfeft  manure  :  an  attempt  was  once  made 
to  carry  fome  of  it  to  Barbadoes  ;  but  the  wood-ants 
fo  much  injured  the  veflel,  that  it  was  never  repeated 
The  exceffive  richnefs  of  the  foil  is  a  difadvantage, 
for  the  canes  are  too  luxuriant  to  make  good  fugar  ; 
and,  therefore,  during  the  fir  ft  and  fecond  crop,  are 
converted  into  rum. 

There  are  fome  trees  on  this  part ;  but  they  are 
fmall  and  low,  confifting  chiefly  of  a  fmall  fpecies  of 
palm,  intermixed  with  a  leaf  near  30  feet  long  and 
three  feet  wide,  which  grows  in  clutters,  called  a 
'Trocelie ;  and,  at  the  edges  of  running- water,  with 
mangroves. 

Farther  inward  the  country  rifes;  and  the  foil, 
though  (till  fertile,  is  lefs  durable.  It  is  covered 
with  forefts  of  valuable  timber,  that  are  always  green; 
and  there  are  fome  fandy  hills,  though  no  mountains  ; 
in  the  French  territories,  however,  there  are  moun¬ 
tains,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Indians,  for  they 
have  never  been  vifited  by  any  other  people. 

In  this  country  the  heat  is  feldom  difagreeable : 
the  trade-winds  by  day,  the  land  breezes  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  and  the  invariable  length  of  the  nights,  with 
gentle  dews,  refrefh  the  air,  and  render  it  temperate 
and  falubrious.  There  are  two  wet  feafons,  and  two 
dry,  of  three  months  each,  in  every  year;  and,  du¬ 
ring  more  than  a  month  in  each  wet  feafon,  the  rain 
is  inceffant.  The  dry  feafons  commence  fix  weeks 
before  the  equinoxes,  and  continue  fix  weeks  after. 
The  wet  feafons  are  more  wholefome  than  the  dry, 
becaufe  the  rains  keep  the  waters  that  cover  the  low 
lands,  next  the  fea,  frefh  and  in  motion  ;  but  during 
the  dry  feafon  it  ftagnates,  and,  as  it  wades,  becomes 
putrid,  fending  up  very  unwholefome  exhalations. 
Blofloms,  green  and  ripe  fruit,  are  to  be  found  upon 
the  fame  tree  in  every  part  of  the  year.  There  are 
fome  fine  white  and  red  agates  in  Guiana,  which  re¬ 
main  untouched  ;  and  mines  of  gold  and  filver,  which 
the  Dutch  will  not  fuffer  to  be  wrought. 

The  inhabitants  of  Guiana  are  either  natives,  who 
are  of  a  reddilh  brown  ;  or  negroes  and  Europeans;  or 
a  mixed  progeny  of  thefe  in  various  combinations. 
The  natives  are  divided  into  different  tribes,  more  or 
lefs  enlightened,  and  poliihed,  as  they  are  more  or  lefs 
remote  from  the  fettlements  of  the  Europeans.  They 
allow  polygamy,  and  have  no  divifion  of  lands.  The 
men  go  to  war,  hunt,  and  fifh  ;  and  the  women  look 
after  domeftic  concerns,  fpin,  weave,  in  their  fafhion, 
and  manage  the  planting  of  caffava  andmanive,  the  only 
things  which  in  this  country  are  cultivated  by  the 
natives.  Their  arms  are  bows  and  arrows  ;  fhort  poi- 
foned  arrows,  blown  through  a  reed,  which  they  ufe 
in  hunting  ;  and  clubs  made  of  a  heavy  wood  called 
iron-wood.  They  eat  the  dead  bodies  of  thofe  that 
are  flain  in  war,  and  fell  for  (laves  thofe  they  take 
prifoners ;  their  wars  being  chiefly  undertaken  to  fur- 
Vol.  V. 


nifli  the  European  plantations.  All  the  different  tribes 
go  naked.  On  particular  occafions  they  wear  caps 
of  feathers;  but,  as  cold  is  wholly  unknown,  they 
cover  no  part  but  that  which  diftinguifhes  the  fex. 
They  are  chearful,  humane,  and  friendly ;  but  timid, 
except  when  heated  by  liquor,  and  drunkennefs  is  a 
very  common  vice  among  them. 

Their  houfes  confift  of  four  ftakes  fet  up  in  a  qua¬ 
drangular  form,  with  crofs  poles,  bound  together  by 
flit  nibbees,  and  covered  with  the  large  leaves  called 
troeclies.  Their  life  is  ambulatory  ;  and  their  houfe, 
which  is  put  up  and  taken  down  in  a  few  hours,  is 
all  they  have  to  carry  with  them.  When  they  remove 
from  place  to  place,  which,  as  they  inhabit  the  banks 
of  rivers,  they  do  by  water  in  fmall  canoes,  a  few 
veffels  of  clay  made  by  the  women,  a  flat  (lone  on 
which  they  bake  their  bread,  and  a  rough  (lone  on 
which  they  grate  the  roots  of  the  caffava,  a  hammock 
and  a  hatchet,  are  all  their  furniture  and  utenfils  ; 
moft  of  them,  however,  have  a  bit  of  looking-glafs 
framed  in  paper,  and  a  comb. 

Their  poifoned  arrows  are  made  of  fplinters  of  a 
hard  heavy  wood,  called  cacario  :  they  are  about  12 
inches  long,  and  fomewhat  thicker  than  a  coarfe  knit¬ 
ting  needle :  one  end  is  formed  into  a  (harp  point ; 
round  the  other  is  wound  fome  cotton,  to  make  it  fit 
the  bore  of  the  reed  through  which  it  is  to  be  blown. 
They  will  blow  thefe  arrows  40  yards  with  abfolute 
certainty  of  hitting  the  mark,  and  with  force  enough 
to  draw  blood,  which  is  certain  and  immediate  death. 
Againft  this  poifon  no  antidote  is  known.  The  In¬ 
dians  never  ufe  thefe  poifoned  arrows  in  war,  but  in 
hunting  only,  and  chiefly  againft  the  monkies ;  the 
flefli  of  an  animal  thus  killed  may  be  fafely  eaten,  and 
even  the  poifon  itfelf  fwallowed  with  impunity. 

GUIAQUIL,  a  town,  bay,  and  harbour  of  South 
America,  in  Peru,  and  capital  of  an  audience  of  the 
fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  55.  S.  Lat.  2.  o. 

GUIARA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America, 
and  on  the  Caracca  coaft.  The  Englifli  attempted 
to  take  it  in  1749  and  1743  5  but  they  were  repulfed 
both  times.  W.  Long.  66.  5.  N.  Lat.  10.  35. 

GUICCIARDINI  (Francifco),  a  celebrated  hi- 
dorian,  born  at  Florence  in  1482.  He  profeffed  the 
civil  law  with  reputation,  and  was  employed  in  feve- 
ral  embattles.  Leo  X.  gave  him  the  government  of 
Modena  and  Reggio,  and  Clement  VII.  that  of  Ro¬ 
magna  and  Bologna.  Guicciardini  was  alfo  lieute¬ 
nant-general  of  the  pope’s  army,  and  diftinguifbed 
bimfelf  by  his  bravery  on  feveral  occafions  ;  but  Paul 
III.  having  taken  from  him  the  government  of  Bo¬ 
logna,  he  retired  to  Florence,  where  lie  was  made 
counfellor  of  date,  and  was  of  great  fervice  to  the 
houfe  of  Media's.  He  at  length  retired  into  the 
country  to  write  his  Hiftory  of  Italy,  which  he  eom- 
pofed  in  Italian,  and  which  comprehends  what  pad- 
led  from  the  year  1494  to  1532-  This  hiftory  is 
greatly  efteemed;  and  was  continued  by  John  Baptift 
Adriani,  liis  friend.  He  died  in  1540. 

Guicciardini  (Lewis),  his  nephew,  compofed  a 
hiftory  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  memoirs  of  the 
affairs  of  Europe,  from  1530  to  1560.  He  wrote 
with  great  fpirit,  againft  the  perfection  of  the  duke 
d’Alva,  for  which  he  imprifoned  him.  Died  in  1583. 

GUIDI  (Alexander),  an  eminent  Italian  poet, 
19  born 
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Guido  born  at  Pavia  in  1650.  Having  a  defin  e  to  fee  Rome, 
II  he  there  attracted  the  notice  of  queen  Chriftina  of 
ui  an  ina.  who  retained  him  at  her  court;  he  befide 

obtained  a  confiderable  benefice  from  pope  Inno¬ 
cent  XI.  and  a  penfion  from  the  duke  of  Parma. 
For  a  good  office  he  did  the  ftate  of  Milan  with  prince 
Eugene,  he  was  enrolled  among  the  nobles  and  de- 
curions  of  that  town;  and  died  in  1712.  Nature  had 
been  kinder  to  his  intellefts  than  to  his  exterior  form; 
his  body  was  fmall  and  crooked,  his  head  was  large, 
and  he  was  blind  of  his  right  eye.  A  collection  of 
his  works  was  publifhed  at  Verona  in  1726. 

GUIDO  (Reni),  an  illuftrious  Italian  painter, 
born  at  Bologna  in  1575.  In  his  early  age  he  was 
the  difciple  of  Denis  Calvert,  a  Flemifh  mailer  of 
good  reputation  ;  but  afterwards  entered  himfelf  in 
the  fcliool  of  the  Caracci.  He  fil'd  imitated  Ludo¬ 
vico  Caracci  5  bat  fixed  at  lad  in  a  peculiar  dile  of 
his  own,  that  fecured  him  the  applaufe  of  his  own 
time  and  the  admiration  of  poderity.  He  was  much 
honoured,  and  lived  in  fplendor  :  but  an  unhappy  at¬ 
tachment  to  gaming  ruined  his  circumdances ;  the 
reflection  on  which  brought  on  a  languilhing  diforder, 
that  put  an  end  to  his  life  in  1642.  There  are  feve- 
ral  defigns  of  this  great  mader  in  print,  etched  by 
himfelf. 

GUIENNE,  the  larged  province  of  France,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Saintpgne,  Angoumois,  and  Li- 
mofin  ;  on  the  ead  by  Limofin,  Auvergne,  and  Lan¬ 
guedoc  ;  on  the  fouth  by  the  Pyrenees,  Lower  Na¬ 
varre,  and  Bearn  ;  and  on  the  wed  by  the  ocean. 
It  is  about  225  miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower.  The  Upper 
comprehends  Quercl,  Rouergue,  Armagnac,  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Comminges,  and  the  county  of  Bigorre.  The 
Lower  contains  Bourdelois,  Perigord,  Agenois,  Con- 
domois,  Bazadois,  the  Lander,  Proper  Gafcony,  and  the 
diftriil  of  Labour.  The  principal  rivers  are,  the 
Garonne,  the  Adour,  the  Tarn,  the  Aveirou,  and 
the  Lot.  Bourdeaux  is  the  capital  town. 

GUILANDINA,  the  nickar  tree;  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria 
clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  bonduc,  or  yellow  nickar.  2.  The 
bonducella,  or  gray  nickar.  Thefeare  climbing  plants, 
natives  of  the  Well  Indies,  where  they  rife  to  the  height 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  •  the  flowers  eome  out  at 
the  wings  of  the  dalks  ;  and  are  compofed  of  five  con¬ 
cave  yellow  petals.  They  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
about  three  inches  long  and  two  broad,  clofely  armed 
with  llender  fpines,  opening  with  two  valves,  each 
inclofing  two  hard  feeds  about  the  fize  of  children’s 
marbles,  of  a  yellowifh  colour.  3.  The  moringa,  or 
morunga  nickar,  is  a  native  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon, 
and  fome  places  on  the  Malabar  coafl.  It  rifes  to  the 
height  of  25  or  30  feet,  having  flowers  produced  in 
loofe  bunches  from  the  fide  of  the  branches,  and  com¬ 
pofed  of  an  unequal  number  of  petals- 

Culture  and  Ups.  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of 
warm  climates,  require  to  be  kept  through  the  winter 
in  a  (love  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by 
feeds ;  but  thofe  of  the  firft  fort  are  fo  hard,  that 
unlefs  they  are  foaked  two  or  three  days  in  water  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  ground,  or  placed  under 
the  pot&  in  the  tan-bed  to.  foften  their  covers,  they 


will  remain  for  years  without  vegetating. — The  roots  Guild 
of  the  third  fort  are  fcraped  when  young,  and  ufed  jl 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Ceylon  and  Malabar  as  thofe  of  Gninea‘ 
horfe-radilh  are  in  Europe.  The  wood  dyes  a  beau¬ 
tiful  blue  colour. 

GUILD,  (from  the  SbyLonguildan,  to  “pay”),  fig. 
nifies  a  fraternity  or  company,  becaufe  every  one  was 
gildare,  i.  e.  to  pay  fomething  towards  the  charge 
and  fupport  of  the  company.  As  to  the  original 
of  thefe  guilds  or  companies,  it  was  a  law  among  the 
Saxons,  that  every  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
Ihould  find  fureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  be  commit¬ 
ted  upon  which  the  neighbours  entered  into  an  affo- 
ciation,  and  became  bound  for  each  other,  either  to 
produce  him  who  committed  any  offence,  or  to  make 
fatisfaition  to  the  injured  party:  ia  order  to  this, 
they  raifed  a  fum  among  themfelves,  which  they  put 
into  a  common  (lock  ;  out  of  which  they,  upon  occa- 
fion,  made  a  pecuniary  compenfation  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  offence  committed.  Thefe  guilds 
are  now  companies  joined  together,  with  laws  and 
orders  made  by  themfelves,  by  the  licence  of  the 
prince. 

Guild,  in  the  royal  boroughs  of  Scotland,  is  Hill 
ufed  for  a  company  of  merchants,  wrho  are  freeipen  of 
the  borough.  See  Borough. 

Every  royal  borough  has  a  dean  of  guild,  who  is 
the  next  magiftrate  below  the  bailiff.  He  judges  of 
controverfies  among  men  concerning  trade ;  difputes 
between  inhabitants  touching  buildings,  lights,  water- 
courfes,  and  other  nuifances ;  calls  courts,  at  which 
his  brethren  of  the  guild  are  bound  to  attend  5  ma¬ 
nages  the  common  flock  of  the  guild  ;  and  amerces  and 
collects  fines. 

Guild,.  Gild ,  or  Geld ,  is  alfo  ufed  among  our 
ancient  writers,  for  a  compenfation,  or  mulit,  for  a 
fault  committed. 

Guild -Hall,  the  chief  hall  of  the  city  of  London, 
for  holding  of  courts,  and  for  the  meeting  of  the  lord- 
mayor  and  commonalty,  in  order  to  make  laws  and 
ordinances  for  the  welfare  and  regulation  of  the  city. 

Dean  of  Guild,  in  Scots  law,  a  magiftrate  of  a  royal 
borough,  who  is  head  of  the  merchant-company. 

See  Law,  N°  clviii.11. 

GUILDFORD,  orGuLDEroRD,  a  borough-town 
of  Surry,  fituated  on  the  river  Wye,  thirty-miles 
fouth-weft  of  London.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  16. 

GUILLEMOT,  in  ornithology.  See  ColvmbuS. 

GUILLIM,  (John),  of  Welfh  extraction,  was  born 
in  Herefordfhire,  about  the  year  1565.  Having 
completed  his  education  at  Brazen-nofe  college,  Ox¬ 
ford,  he  became  a  member  of  the  college  of  arms  in 
London;  and  was  made  rouge  croix  purfuivant,  in 
which  pofl  he  died  in  1621.  He  published,  in  1610, 
a  celebrated  work,  intitled  the  Difplay  of  Heraldry ,  folio, 
which  has  gone  through  many  editions.  To  the  fifth, 
which  came  out  in  1679,  was  added  A  treatife  of 
honour  civil  and  military,  by  captain  John  Loggan. 

GUINEA,  a  large  trail  of  country  lying  along 
the  weft  fide  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  It  is  divided 
into  the  upper  and  lower,  the  lattet  of  which  is  alfo 
called  Congo.  See  Congo. — Thefe  two  together,  rec¬ 
koning  from  Cape  Togrin,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Sierra  Leoni  in  N.  Lat.  90  18',  to  Cape  Ne- 
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Guinea,  gro  in  S.  Lat.  1 6°  45',  extend  about  2500  miles  a- 
“long  the  fea-coaft,  and  many  more,  if  we  reckon  all 
the  turnings,  windings,  and  bays.  As  for  its  inland 
extent,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain  it. 

As  all  this  country  lies  between  the  tropics,  the  air 
is  exceffively  hot,efpecially  from  the  beginning  of  Sep* 
tember  to  the  end  of  March,  which,  with  the  coolnefs 
of  the  nights,  the  frequent  thick,  (linking,  fulphu- 
reous  mitts,  and  the  periodical  rains,  when  the  flat 
country  is  overflowed,  makes  it  very  unhealthy,  efpe- 
cially  to  Europeans,  to  whom  it  is  generally  fatal. 
The  winds  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea  Proper  fet  from 
weft  to  eaft,  dire&ly  contrary  to  the  trade-winds,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  rainy  feafon,  between  the  vernal  and  au¬ 
tumnal  equinox,  when  they  have  violent  ftorms  of 
wind,  with  terrible  thunder  and  lightning :  and  thefe 
winds  blowing  from  the  fouth,  the  (hipping  on  the 
coaft  at  this  time  are  in  great  danger  of  being  wreck¬ 
ed  ;  and,  even  in  the  calmed  weather,  there  is  always 
fuch  afurf  beating  upon  the  (hore,  that  it  13  very  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  landing.  As  to  the  face  of  thjp 
country,  a  variey  of  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  plains, 
are  feen  all  along  the  coaft,  intermixed  with  bogs  and 
moraffes. 

The  animals  of  Guinea  are  the  fame  as  thofe  of 
Caffraria  ;  but  their  grain  is  different.  Here  is  no 
wheat;  but  plenty  of  Guinea  grain,  rice,  maiz,  or 
Indian  corn.  There  are  no  grapes  here ;  but  the 
palm-tree  affords  them  wine,  and  their  cocoa-nuts 
a  pleafant  drink.  Here  are  alfo  oranges  and  lemons, 
plantains,  pomegranates,  tamarinds,  pine*  apples,  and 
other  tropical  fruits. 

Of  foreft-trees  they  have  a  great  variety,  which 
grow  to  a  prodigious  height  and  bulk  ;  fome  of  them 
being  excellent  timber,  and  having  a  very  beautiful 
grain. 

Their  metals  are  gold,  copper,  and  iron.  The 
gold  is.  found  by  the  natives  in  the  fands  of  their 
rivulets  in  duft  ;  fometimes  they  meet  with  large 
pieces,  but  there  are  no-  gold  mines  open,  and  pof- 
fibly  there  may  be  no  mines  of  that  metal.  As  it  is 
found  wafhed  down  into  the  brooks  and  rivulets  in 
every  place  our  people  bring  it  from,  it  feems  pro¬ 
bable  that  it  lies  pretty  near  the  furface.  There  is 
plenty  of  fait  on  the  Guinea  coaft  ;  which  they  make 
by  letting  the  falt-water  into  (hallow  pans  in  the  dry' 
feafons,  and  the  fun  exhaling  the  water,  the  fait  is  left 
at  bottom. 

Befides  gold,  ivory,  and  (laves,  this  country  affords 
indigo,  wax,  gum-fenega,  gum-tragacanth,  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  other  gums  and  drugs.  Thefe  articles  may 
be  had  in  moft  parts  of  this  extenfive  coaft,  but  chiefly 
in  Proper  Guinea. 

Of  mountains  in  Guinea,  the  mod  remarkable  are 
thofe  of  Sierra  Leoni.  The  principal  capes  are  thofe 
of  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Verd,  Cape  Leon,  Cape  St. 
Ann’s,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Cape  Three- Points,  Cape 
Formofa,  Cape  Monte, 'Cape  St.  John,  Cape  Lopas, 
Cape  Lede,  and  Cape  Negro.  The  chief  bays  are 
the  Cyprian  or  Cintra  Bay,  and  the  Bite  of  Guinea. 
Of  the  rivers,  the  moft  confiderable  are  thofe  of 
Coanzo  and  Ambrifi,  the  Zaara,  the  Lunde,  the 
Cameron,  the  Formofa,  the  Volta,  the  Sierra  Leon, 
and  the  Sherbro.  All  thefe  run  from  eaft  to  weft, 
(except  the  Volta,  which  runs  from  north  to  fouth). 


and  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 

The  natives  of  Guinea,  defcended  from  the  original" 
inhabitants,  are  all  negroes,  well  known  by  theic  flat 
nofes,  thick  lips,  and  (liort  woolly  hair ;  though  there 
are  among  them  many  camps  or  villages  of  Arabs, 
who  are  of  a  tawny  complexion  ;  and  there  is  a  mixed 
breed  of  Mulattoes,  proceeding  from  the  commerce 
of  the  Portuguefe  and  natives,  who  are  almoft  as  dark 
as  the  negroes. 

As  to  their  habits,  the  common  people  have  ge¬ 
nerally  only  a  cloth  about  their  middle  ;  but  people 
of  condition  have  another  over  their  (houlders,  and  are 
adorned  with  abundance  of  rings,  and  bracelets  of 
gold,  ivory,  or  copper :  the  arms,  legs,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  bodies  of  the  men  are  naked;  but  the  wo¬ 
men  are  veiled,  when  they  go  abroad. 

The  Eurropeans  tell  us,  that  the  natives  have  ge¬ 
nerally  more  wit  than  honefty,  frequently  mixing 
their  gold  with  bafe  metal:  but  there  is  reafon  to 
fufpeft,  that  the  little  tricks  and  cheats  they  ufe  in 
trade  have  been  taught  them  by  the  Chriftians  with 
whom  they  traffic  ;  and  if  the  women  are  lewd,  they 
are  not  worfe  than  thofe  that  3ccufe  them,  who  firft 
tempt  them  to  incontinence,  and  then  reproach  them 
for  it. 

Every  family  almoft  in  Guinea  make  their  own 
tools  and  utenfih  :  they  are  all  fmiths,  carpenters,  and 
mafons  ;  building  their  own  houfes  or  huts,  which  are, 
indeed,  of  very  flight  materials  ;  and,  till  the  Euro¬ 
peans  brought  them  hammers,  &c.  one  (lone  ferved 
them  for  an  anvil,  and  another  for  a  hammer.  The 
women  manage  all  the  hufbandry,  as  well  as  their 
domeftic  affairs  :  they  dig,  fow,  plant,  and  bring  in 
the  harveft,  while  the  hufband  looks  on  :  fo  that  the 
more  wives  a  man  has,  the  richer  he  is  faid  to  be  in 
this  country ;  and  fome  negroes  on  the  coaft  make 
money  by  letting  out  their  wives  ;  and,  indeed,  they 
make  little  difference  between  their  wives  and  their 
(laves. 

The  fmall-pox  is  as  fatal  to  the  negroes  as  the 
plague,  and  worms  are  an  epidemical  diftemper ;  not 
thole  in  the  ftomach  and  bowels ;  but  a  fpecies  that 
are  found  between  the  (kin  and  the  flefh,  and  give  the 
patient  extreme  pain,  till  they  are  drawn  out :  which 
is  an  operation  that  fometimes  takes  a  month  to  per¬ 
form;  for,  if  they  attempt  to  draw  it  out  too  haftily, 
the  worm  breaks,  and  rots  in  the  flefh,  or  breaks  out 
in  another  place.  Some  negroes  have  nine  or  ten  of 
thefe  worms  in  their  (kin  at  once,  and  the  Europeans 
are  not  entirely  free  from  them.  A  greedy  ravenous 
appetite  is  alfo  reckoned  among  the  difeafes  of  the 
Guinea  negroes ;  and  the  venereal  dileafe  is  often 
fatal  to  them,  having  no  effectual  methods  of  cure  of 
their  own  :  nor  are  the  wonnds  they  receive  in  the 
field  of  Mars  lefs  dangerous  than  the  other,  efpecially 
if  the  bones  are  (battered  ;  for  they  can  cure  only  or¬ 
dinary  flefh-wounds,  which  they  do  by  applying 
poultices  of  herbs.  The  negroes  are  feldom  long- 
lived,  though  they  are  generally  healthful  while  they 
live. 

The  diftempers  the  Europeans  are  fubjeft  to  on 
this  coaft  are  fevers,  fluxes,  and  colics,  which  are 
occafioned  by  indifferent  water  and  bad  air;  their 
fettlements  lying  near  the  coaft,  where  the  fogs  and 
fteams  arifiog  from  the  ooze  and  falt-marlhes,  and 
19  Qjt  the 
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Guinea,  the  (linking  fiffi  the  natives  dry  on  the  beach,  corrupt 
~  the  air,  and  render  it  fatal  to  the  foreigners.  The 

mod  temperate  men  find  it  difficult  to  preferve  their 
health  ;  but  a  great  many  haften  their  death  by  their 
intemperance,  or  negligence,  expofing  themfelves  to 
the  cold  air  in  the  evening,  after  a  very  hot  day. 
This  fudden  change,  from  one  extreme  to  the  other, 
has  often  very  bad  effe&s  in  hot  climates. 

As  to  religion,  the  natives  generally  acknowledge 
one  Supreme  Being,  that  .created  the  univerfe ;  and 
yet  pay  him  no  manner  of  worfhip  or  adoration,  never 
praying  to  him,  or  giving  him  thanks  for  any  thing 
they  enjoy.  They  believe  he  is  too  far  exalted  above 
poor  mortals  to  take  notice  of  them  ;  and  therefore 
pray  to  a  multitude  of  inferior  deities,  of  which  there 
are  fome  common  to  whole  nations,  and  yet  every 
man  has  a  god  of  his  own  choofing  befides. 

In  Guinea  there  are  fome  fovereign  princes,  whofe 
dominions  are  very  extenfive,  rich,  powerful,  and 
themfelves  arbitrary,  limited  by  no  laws,  or  any  other 
reftraint;  and  there  are  many  others,  to  whom  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans  have  given  the  name  of 
kings,  whofe  dominions  do  not  exceed  the  bounds  of 
an  ordinary  pariffi,  and  whofe  power  and  revenues 
are  proportionably  mean. 

The  country  of  Guinea- Proper  extends  from  Cape 
Palmas  to  the  river  Volta,  about  an  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  along  the  fea-coaft,  which  bounds  it  to  the 
fouth.  The  Europeans  divide  it  into  two  parts,  the 
Tooth  and  the  Gold  Coart  ;  the  former  extending  from 
Cape  Palmas  to  the  river  Sueira  da  Carta,  18  miles 
weft  of  the  river  Mancha,  by  fome  called  Rio  Cobre, 
and  Aukeber ;  and  the  latter  from  thence  to  the  river 
Volta. 

The  Tooth,  Ivory,  or  Qnaqua  Coaft,  is  fo  called 
from  the  great  plenty  of  elephants  teeth  found  there. 
According  to  Dapper,  the  inhabitants  of  this  coart, 
though  they  feem  the  mod  barbarous  and  favage  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  Guinea,  are  really  the  mod  civilized  and  the 
mod  reafonable,  and  pafs  for  fuch  among  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  When  they  come  to  trade  with  any  (hip,  they 
take  fome  water  into  their  hands,  and  let  a  few  drops 
of  it  fall  into  their  eyes  ;  which  is  a  kind  of  oath,  by 
which  they  intimate,  that  they  would  rather  lofe  their 
eye-fight  than  cheat  thofe  they  trade  with.  They 
are  no  lefs  averfe  to  drunkennefs  than  to  fraud  ;  and 
though  their  country  produces  numbers  of  palm-trees, 
yet  they  drink  no  palm-wine,  but  only  a  certain  li¬ 
quor,  called  harden,  or  tombo-nvine,  which  they  mix 
with  water.  Their  chief  manufa&ures  and  trade  con- 
fift  in  cotton  habits,  which  are  called  Quaqua  gowns, 
and  are  made  of  five  or  fix  breadths  fewed  together. 
One  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  country  is,  that 
every  one  is  obliged  to  continue  all  his  life-time  in  the 
condition  in  which  he  was  born  ;  fo  that  one  whofe  fa¬ 
ther  was  a  fiffierman,  for  inftance,  can  never  become 
any  thing  elfe  but  a  fiffierman,  and  fo  of  all  other  trades 
and  profeffions. 

The  Gold-coaft  had  its  name  given  itby  the  Portu- 
guefe,  from  the  immenfe  quantity  of  that  precious 
metal  it  produces  r  the  fame  reafon  has  made  all  the 
other  nations  of  Europe  retain  the  fame  appellation. 
According  to  the  belt  charts,  the  fituation  of  the  Gold- 
coaft  is  between  40  30"  and  8°  north  latitude,  and 
160  and  8°  4'  of  longitude,  beginning  at  the  river 


Ankobar,  and  Extending  to  the  Rio  Volta,  that  is,  Guinea. 

about  130  leagues  from  weft  to  eaft.  The  beginning  *  : 

of  the  Gold-coaft,  however,  is  placed  by  many  at  Rio 

de  Suiero  da  Cofta,  near  Ifnui,  that  being  the  firft 

place  where  gold  is  found  ;  and  the  end  at  Lay,  in 

the  country  of  Lampi,  three  or  four  leagues  from  Akra, 

becaufe  there  the  gold  is  procured  but  accidentally, 

from  a  people  called  Amaho ,  inhabiting  the  more 

diftant  interior  country. 

This  coaft  contains  a  variety  of  different  kingdoms 
and  dates,  viz.  Adomir,  called  likewife  Saku,  and  A - 
vina:  Axim,  Ankobar,  Adorn,  likewife  called  Lit¬ 
tle  Inkajfan,  or  War foe s;  Jabi,  or  Jabs;  Commendo, 
or  Guaffo  :  Fetu,  Sabo,  Fantin,  Ackron,  Agonna, 
or  Anguirra ;  Amra,  or  Aquambus,  Lubbade,  and 
Ningo,  or  Lampi.  Each  of  the  above  divifions,  pro¬ 
vinces,  or  kingdoms,  have  one,  two,  or  more  towns  or 
villages  on  the  fea-coaft,  between  or  under  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  forts  and  fettlements.  Eight  of  them  are  real 
monarchies,  having  their  own  proper  kings,  who,  be¬ 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  were  called  captainr} 
the  reft  are  republics,  governed  by  magiftrates,  who 
are  fubjeft  to  the  laws,  and  periodical  changes.  Upon 
the  river  Cobre  or  Ankbobar,  and  in  the  country  of 
that  name,  which  is  properly  the  firft  country  of  the 
Gold-coaft,  there  are  a  number  of  towns,  in  the  three 
provinces  of  Ankobar,  Aborrel  or  Abocro,  and  E-. 
guira.  The  firft  is  a  monarchy  ;  the  two  latter  repu¬ 
blics.  For  a  number  of  years  the  Dutch  h3d  a  fort  at 
Eguira  ;  and  their  gold  trade,  befides  what  they  drew 
from  the  neighbouring  countries,  was  very  conlidera- 
ble,  this  canton  having  its  own  proper  mines  5  but  loft 
all  their  footing  in  the  country  by  a  quarrel  with  the 
negroes. 

New  Guinea,  a  long  and  narrow  ifland  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  very  imperfe&ly  known.  It  was  fuppo- 
fed  to  be  connected  with  New-Holland,  until  Captain 
Cook  difcovered  the  ftrait  which  feparates  them.  New 
Guinea,  including  Papua,  its  Qorth-weftern  part, 

(which  according  to  Bougainville’s  eonjefture  is  fe- 
parated  from  it  by  a  ftrait)  reaches  from  the  equator 
to  the  twelfth  degree  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  131- 
to  150  deg.  eaft  longitude  ;  in  one  part  it  does  not  ap- 
per  to  be  above  fifty  miles  broad.  It  was  firft  vifi- 
ted  by  an  European  (hip  in  1529.  Saavedra,  a  Por- 
tuguefe,  who  made  the  difcovery  of  the  north -weft 
part  of  this  country,  called  it  Terra  de  Papuas  or  Pa¬ 
pas.  Van  Schouten,  a  Dutch  difcoverer,  afterwards 
gave  the  name  of  Nenv-Guinea  to  its  fouth-weftern 
part.  Admiral  Roggewain  alfo  touched  here;  and 
before  him  Dampier,  ift  January  1700.  Captain 
Cook  made  the  coaft  of  New-Guinea,  in  latitude  6 
deg.  15.  min.  longitude  138.  eaft,  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  and  landed  in  the  pinnace,  accompanied  by 
Mr  Banks,  Doftor  Solander,  nine  of  the  (hip’s  crew; 
and  fervants  well  armed,  and  leaving  two  feamen  to 
take  care  of  the  boat  advanced  fome  little  way  up 
the  country ;  but  coming  to  the  (kirts  of  a  thick 
wood,  they  judged  it  prudent  to  proceed  no  further; 
left  they  ffiould  fall  into-  an  ambufcade  of  the  natives, 
and  their  retreat  to  the  boat  be  cut  off.  Having  ad¬ 
vanced  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  boat,  three 
Indians  ruffied  out  of  the  wood  with  a  hideous  ffiout  * 
they  threw  their  darts,  and  ffiowed  fuch  a  hoftile  dif- 
pofition,  that  the  party,  to  prevent  the  deltru&ion  of 

tkefe 
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thefe  people,  returned  to  the  boat,  as  they  had  no  in-  Proteftants,  they  carried  on  a  civil 
tention  forcibly  to  invade  their  country,  either  to  gra- 


_  tify  their  appetites  or  curioflty,  and  it  was  evident  no- 
thing  could  be  done  upon  friendly  terms.  When  theygot 
on  board  the  boat,  they  rowed  along  the  fhore,  and  the 
number  of  Indians  aflembled  feemtd  to  be  between 
fixty  and  a  hundred.  They  made  much  the  fame  ap¬ 
pearance  as  the  New- Hollanders,  being  ftark  naked, 
and  their  hair  cropped  fhort.  All  the  while  they  were 
fhouting  defiance,  and  throwing  fomething  out  of  their 
hand  which  burnt  exadlly  like  gun -powder,  but  made 
no  report  ;  what  thefe  fires  were,  or  for  what  purpofe 
intended,  could  not  be  gneffed  at ;  thofe  who  difchar- 
ged  them  had  in  their  hands  a  fhort  piece  of  flick, 
poffibly  a  hollow  cane,  which  they  fwung  fidewife 
from  them,  and  immediately  fire  and  fmoke  iffued,  ex 


■,  maflacred  the  Guitttar 
Hugenots,  and  governed  the  king,  who  foibid  his  I 

appearance  at  Paris:  but  Gnifc  now  became  an  nprn  ,u  ' 

rebel,  entered  the  city  againft  the  king’s  exprefs  or¬ 
der,  and  put  to  the  fword  all  who  oppofed  him  ;  the 
llreets  being  barricadoed  to  prevent  his  progrefs, 
this  fatal  day  is  called  in  the  French  hiftory,  The 
day  of  the  barricades.  Mailers  of  Paris,  the  policy 
of  the  Guifes  failed  them  :  for  they  fuffered  the  king 
to  efcape  to  Blois,  though  he  was  deferted  in  his  pa¬ 
lace  at  Paris  by  his  very  guards.  At  Blois,  Hemy 
convened  an  affembly  of  the  flates  of  France;  the 
duke  of  Guife  had  the  boldnefs  to  appear  to  a  fum- 
mons  fent  him  for  that  purpofe ;  a  forced  reconcilia^ 
tion  took  place  between  him  and  the  king,  by  the 
advice  of  this  affembly  ;  but  it  being  accidentally  dif- 


adtly  refembling  the  difeharge  of  a  mufket,  and  of  covered,  that  Guife  had  formed  a  plan  to  dethrone  the 


no  longer  duration.  This  wonderful  phienomenon 
was  obferved  from  the  fhip ;  and  the  deception  was  fo 

treat,  that  the  people  on  board  thought  they  had 
re-arms,  and  event  in  the  boat,  if  they  had  not  been 
fo  near  as  that,  they  mull  have  heard  the  report,  if 
there  had  been  any,  they  fhould  have  thought  they  had 
been  firing  volleys.  After  looking  at  them  attentively 
fome  time,  without  making  any  notice  of  their  flafh- 
ing  and  vociferation,  the  failors  fired  fome  mufkets  o- 
ver  their  heads.  Upon  hearing  the  balls  rattle  among 
the  trees,  they  walked  leifurely  away,  and  the  boat 
returned  to  the  fhip.  Upon  examining  fome  weapons 
which  the  natives  had  thrown,  they  were  found  to 
be  light  darts,  about  four  feet  long,  very  ill  made, 
of  a  reed  or  bamboo  cane,  and  pointed  with  hard 
wood,  in  which  there  were  many  barbs.  They  were 
difeharged  with  great,  force,  for  at  fixty  yards  dif- 
tauce  they  went  beyond  the  party;  but  in  what  man¬ 
ner  they  were  thrown  could  not  be  exa&ly  feen.  •  But 
the  general  opinion  was,  that  they  were  thrown  with  a 
flick  in  the  manner  pradtifed  by  the  New-Hollan- 
ders. 

The  land  here  is  very  low,  as  is  every  other  part  of  the 
coaft  ;  but  it  is  covered  with  a  luxuriance  of  wood  and 
herbage  that  can  fcarcely  be  conceived.  Here  the 
cocoa-nut,  plantain,  and  bread-fruit,  flourifh  in  the 
higheft  perfedlion. 

Guinea  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  Britifh  gold  coin, 
value  i  1.  l  fh.  Sterling. 

Guinea  Hen,  in  ornithology.  See  Numidia. 

Guinea-P;>,  in  zoology.  See  Mus. 

GUIPUSCOA,  the  north-eall  divifion  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Bifcay  in  Spain,  fituated  On  the  confines  of 
Navarre. 

GUISE,  fmall  town  of  France,  in  Picardy,  and  in 
Tierache,  with  a  very  flrong  caltle,  and  the  title  of 
a  duchy.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Oufe,  in  E.  Lon.  This  colour  is  by  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  he- 


king,  that  weak  monarch,  inflead  of  refolutely  bring¬ 
ing  him  to  juftice,  had  him  privately  affaffinated,  De¬ 
cember  2 3,  1558,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age.  His 
brother  the  cardinal  {hared  the  fame  fate  the  next  day. 

GUITTAR,  Guitarra,  a  mufical  inflrumentof the 
ftringed  kind,  with  five  double  rows  of  firings;  of  which 
thofe  that  are  bafs  are  in  the  middle,  except  it  be  for 

the  burthen,  an  oflave  lower  than  the  fourth. - This 

inflrument  was  firft  ufed  in  Spain,  and  by  the  Ita¬ 
lians.  In  the  former  country  it  is  ft  ill  greatly  in  vogue. 
There  are  few  of  that  nation  who  cannot  play  on  the 
guittar  ;  and  with  this  inftrument  they  ferenade  their 
miftreffes  at  night.  At  Madrid,  and  other  cities  in 
that  country,  it  is  common  to  meet  in  the  ftreets  young 
men  equipped  with  a  guittar  and  a  dark  lanthorn, 
who,  taking  their  ftation  under  the  windows,  fing, 
and  accompany- their  voices  with  this  inftrument ;  and 
there  is  fcarce  an  artificer  or  day-labourer  in  any  of 
the  cities  or  principal  towns,  who  does  not  entertain 
himfelf  with  his  guittar. 

GULES,  in  heraldry,  a  corruption  of  the  French 
word  geules,  which  in  this  fcience  fignifies  red,  and 
is  reprefented  in  engraving  by  perpendicular  lines.  It 
may  ferve  of  itfelf  to  denote  martial  prowefs,  bold¬ 
nefs,  and  hardinefs:  for  the  ancients  ufed  this  colour 
to  make  themfelves  terrible  to  their  enemies,  to  ftir  up 
magnanimity,  and  to  prevent  the  feeing  of  blood,  by 
the  likenefs  of  the  colours  ;  for  which  reafon  perhaps 
it  is  ufed  by  the  English.  But,  according  to  G.  Leigh, 
if  this  tinfture  is  compounded  with 


Or. 

Arg. 


f  Defire. 
I  Envy. 


Ver.  f  3. -  J  Strength. 
Pur.  |  g  j  Juftice. 
Sab.  J  t  Wearine 


3.  42.  N.  Lat.  49.  54. 

GUISE  (Henry)  of  Lorrain,  duke  of  Guife,  (el- 
deft  fon  of  Francois  of  Lorrain  duke  of  Guife)  me¬ 
morable  in  the  hiftory  of  France  as  a  gallant  officer; 
but  an  imperious,  turbulent,  feditious  fubjedt,  who 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  cal¬ 
led  his  rebel  band,  The  League.  The  plan  was  for¬ 
med  by  the  cardinal,  his  younger  brother  ;  and  un¬ 
der  the  pretext  of  defending  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  the  king  Henry  III.  and  the  freedom  of  the 
Hate,  againft  the  defigu  of  the  Huguenots,  or  French 


raids  ranked  before  azure;  but  French  heralds, 
Upton  and  his  followers,  prefer  azure  to  it. 

GULL,  in  ichthyology.  See  Larus. 

GULF,a  broad  and  capacious  bay  comprehended  be¬ 
tween  two  promontories,  and  fometimes  taking  the  name 
ofayetfwhcnit  is  very  extenfive  ;  but  particularly  when  it 
only  communicates  with  the  fea  by  means  of  a  ftreight. 
Such  are  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  otherwife  called 
the  Gulf  of  Conjlantinc/ple ;  the  Adriatic  Sea,  called 
alfo  the  Gulf  of  Venice ;  the  gulf  of  Sidra  near  Bar¬ 
bary  ;  and  the  gulf  of  Lions  near  France.  All  thefe 
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gulfs  are  in  the  Mediterranean.  There  are,  befides  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  the 
gulf  of  California,  which  are  in  North  America. 
There  are  alfo  the  gulf  of  Perfia,  otherwife  called  the 
Red  Sea,  between  Perfia  and  Arabia  ;  the  gulf  of 
Bengal  in  India  ;  and  the  gulfs  of  Cochincliina  and 
Kamtfchatka,  near  the  countries  of  the  fame  name. 
See  2d  Plate  CXVI. 

The  word  comes  from  the  French  golfe,  and  that 
from  the  Italian  golfo,  which  fignify  the  fame.  Some 
deduce  thefe  further  from  the  Greek  which 

Guifhart  again  derives  from  the  Hebrew  2N3, gob.  Du 
Cange  derives  them  from  the  barbarous  Latin  gulfum, 
ox  gulf  us,  which  fignify  the  fame  thing. 

GUM  (Gumma ),  in  medicine,  is  a  tumour  arifing out 
of  the  fubllance  of  a  bone ;  it  is  fo  foft  as  to  yield  to  the 
finger.  When  thefe  tumours  are  harder  they  are  called 
tophs ;  when  harder  ftill,  they  receive  the  name  of 
nodes  :  but  the  liardeft  tumours  in  bones  are  exojlofes . 
In  venereal  patients  fuch  tumours  often  happen  on  the 
head,  and  even  in  the  middle  of  the  mod  folid  bones. 
They  feem  to  be  produced  when  the  veffels  running 
between  the  bony  laminae,  being  cither  obftru&ed  or 
inflamed,  are  dilated,  and  fo  raife  the  incumbent  la* 
minae.  Perhaps  the  bone  degenerates  too  into  a  mor¬ 
bid  foftnefs.  A  foftnefs  of  the  bones  fometimes  fuc- 
ceeds  abfeeffes  of  the  adjacent  parts;  and  fometimes 
the  origin  of  the  diforder  is  lodged  in  the  fubftance  of 
the  bone,  efpecially  in  the  lues  venerea;  gummata 
have,  however,  been  difeovered,  when  no  fuch  adequate 
caufe  could  be  obferved. 

Gum  (Gimmi),  is  a  concrete  vegetable  juice,  of 
•no  particular  fmell  or  tafte,  becoming  vifeous  and  te¬ 
nacious  when  moiftened  with  water  ;  totally  diffolving 
in  water  into  a  liquid,  more  or  lefs  glutinous  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  the  gum ;  not  diffolving  in 
vinous  fpirits  or  in  oils;  burning  in  the  fire  to  a  black 
coal,  without  melting  or  catching  flame  ;  fuffering  no 
difiipation  in  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 

The  true  gums  are  gum  arabic,  gum  tragacanth, 
gum  fenega,  the  gum  of  cherry  and  plum  trees,  and 
fuch  like.  All  elfe  have  more  or  lefs  of  refin  in 
them. 

The  virtues  of  gums  are  fimilar  to  all  mucilaginous 
fubftances  in  general,  vegetable  and  animal ;  the  more 
tenacious,  glutinous,  vegetable  productions  arc  called 
gums,  thofe  that  are  lefs  fo  are  mucilages.  The  firft 
diftil  naturally  from  trees,  the  fecond  are  the  produce 
of  art. 

Gum  Arabic,  called  alfo  Gum  Acanthinum,  Gum 
Thebaicum,  Gum  Serapionis,  and  the  true  Gum  Acacia. 
It  exfudes  from  the  Egyptian  acacia,  or  thorn-tree, 
whofe  fruit  affords  the  infpiffated  juice  of  that  name. 
It  is  brought  from  Turkey  in  fmall  irregular  maffe3, 
of  a  clear  whitifh,  or  very  pale  yellow  colour. 

The  gum  fenega  is  generally  fold  for  it ;  but  they 
are  thus  diftinguilhed  :  the  gum  arabic  is  in  whitifh 
tranfparent  pieces,  and  is  dry  and  brittle;  but  the  gum 
fenega  is  clammy,  tenacious,  rougher,  of  a  deeper  co¬ 
lour,  and  in  larger  pieces. 

The  gum  does  not  diffolve  in  fpirit,  nor  in  oil:  yet 
when  it  is  foftened  with  water  into  a  mucilage,  it  iseafily 
mifcible  with  both  ;  alfo  with  refins,  and  renders  them 
mifcible  with  water.  Dr  Grew  was  ufed  to  mix  effen- 
tial  oil  with  water  by  means  of  gum  arabic;  and  in 


the  Lond.  Med.  Obf.  and  Inq.  vol.  i.  a  variety  of  ex¬ 
periments  are  inferted,  by  which  it  appears  that  oils 
both  expreffed  and  diftilled,  refins,  balfams,  &c.  may 
by  the  fame  means  be  mixed  uniformly  with  water  or 
with  fpirit.  Alkaline  falts  both  fixed  and  volatile, 
though  they  render  pure  oil  mifcible  with  water,  pre¬ 
vent  the  mixture  of  gum  with  oil.  Acids  do  not  in 
the  leaft  prevent  the  effc&  of  the  gum  in  this  parti¬ 
cular. 

Animal  glues  have  the  general  qualities  of  the  ve¬ 
getable  gums  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  former 
are  more  nutrimental,  and  apt  to  run  into  a  putrid 
ftate.  Confidered  as  the  fubjedts  of  chemiftry,  their 
difference  is  very  great  :  thofe  of  the  animal  kind  are 
changed  by  fire  into  a  volatile  alkaline  fait,  and  a 
fetid  oil ;  the  vegetable  into  an  acid  liquor,  and  a  very 
minute  portion  of  oily  matter  confiderably  lefs  fetid 
than  the  former. 

The  medical  charafter  of  gnm  arabic  is  its  gluti¬ 
nous  quality,  in  confequence  of  which  it  ferves  to  in- 
craffate  and  obtund  thin  acrid  humours,  fo  proves 
ufeful  in  tickling  coughs,  alvine  fluxes,  hoarfneffes,  in 
fluxes  of  the  belly  with  gripes,  and  where  the  mucus 
is  abraded  from  the  bowels  or  from  the  urethra.  In 
a  dyfuria  the  true  gum  arabic  is  more  cooling  than 
the  other  fimple  gums,  fo  fliould  be  preferred. 

One  ounce  of  gum  arabic  renders  a  pint  of  water 
confiderably  glutinous  ;  four  ounces  gives  it  a  thick 
fyrupy  confidence  ;  but  for  mucilage,  one  part  gum  to 
two  parts  water  is  required ;  and  for  fome  purpofes 
an  equal  proportion  will  be  neceffary. 

In  Dr  Percival’s  Effays  we  have  the  following  cu¬ 
rious  account,  by  Mr  Henry,  of  the  faculty  which  this 
gum  hath  of  diffolving  and  keeping  fufpended  in  water 
not  only  refinous  but  alfo  other  fubftances,  which 
(hould  feem  not  likely  to  be  at  all  affefted  by  it. 

“  One  fcrople  of  balfam  of  tolu,  rubbed  with  half 
an  ounce  of  diftilled  r3i'n-water,  added  gradually  to  it, 
for  15  minutes,  formed  a  mixture,  which  on  (landing 
about  a  minute  fubfided,  but  re- united  by  (haking  : 
being  fet  by  a  few  days,  the  balfam  became  a  concrete 
mafs,  not  again  mifcible  by  (haking  up  the  bottle. 
The  fame  quantity  required  more  trituration  to  mix  it 
with  common  pump-water.  One  fcruple  of  the  fame, 
rubbed  with  15  grains  of  gum  arabic,  was  nearly  as 
long  in  perfectly  uniting  with  half  an  ounce  of  diftilled 
water,  as  that  without  the  gum.  This  was  perhaps 
owing  to  the  latter  piece  being  more  refinous  ;  how¬ 
ever,  though  on  long  (landing  there  was  a  fmall  fedi- 
ment,  it  immediately  reunited  a  week  after  by  agita¬ 
tion.  Fifteen  grains  of  balfam  capivi  united  very 
fmoothly  with  half  an  ounce  of  diftilled  water,  by  the 
medium  of  three  grains  of  gum  arabic.  Five  grains  of 
the  gum  were  not  fo  effectual  with  pump-water.  Bal¬ 
fam  Peru  ten  drops,  with  gum  arabic  three  grains, 
diftilled  water  half  an  ounce,  formed  a  neat  white  e- 
mulfion,  but  with  common  water  a  very  unequal  mix¬ 
ture.  Gum  myrrh  powdered,  that  there  might  be  no 
difference  in  the  feveral  quantities  ufed,  half  a  fcruple, 
diffolved  readily  with  gum  arabic  three  grains,  in  both 
kinds  of  water,  and  even  mixed  with  them  by  longer 
trituration  without  any  medium,  but  more  eafily  with 
diftilled  than  common  fpring  water.  Olibanum,  maf- 
tich,  gum  guaiacum,  and  galbanum,  may  likewife  be 
mixed  with  water  by  rubbing,  without  any  gum  ara¬ 
bic 
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blc  or  egg.  The  fprlng-water  made  ufe  of  in  thefe 
experiments  was  very  aluminous. 

“  In  the  making  of  all  the  faline  preparations,  when 
any  confiderable  quantities  of  water  are  ufed,  diftilled 
or  pure  rain  or  river  water  is  greatly  to  be  preferred  : 
for  the  calcareous,  aluminous,  and  felenitical  matter, 
which  fo  much  abounds  in  moil  fpring  water,  will 
render  any  fait  diffolved  in  it  very  impure. 

“  The  folution  of  .crude  mercury  with  mucilage  of 
gum  arabic  being  fo  eafily  accomplilhed  ;  and  it  being 
very  difagreeable  to  many  patients,  and  to  fome  almoft 
impoffible,  to  fwallow  piile,  bolufes,  or  electuaries ;  I 
was  induced  to  try  whether  calbmel,  cinnabar,  and  the 
other  heavy  and  metalline  bodies  commonly  adminifter- 
ed  only  under  thefe  forms,  might  not  by  the  fame 
means  be  rendered  mifcible  with  water,  fo  as  to  be  gi¬ 
ven  more  agreeably  in  a  liquid  form.  I  accordingly 
rubbed  ten  grains  of  cinnabar  of  antimony  and  a  fcruple 
of  gum  arabic,  with  a  fufficient  quantity  of  diftilled 
water  to  form  a  mucilage,  and  added  a  drachm  of  Am¬ 
ple  fyrup,  and  three  drachms  more  of  water.  This 
makes  an  agreeable  little  draught ;  and  having  ftood 
about  half  an  hour  without  depofiting  any  fediment,  I 
added  three  drachms  more  of  water  to  it ;  and  notwith- 
ftanding  the  mucilage  was  rendered  fo  much  more  di¬ 
lute,  very  little  of  the  cinnabar  fubfided,  even  after  it 
had  flood  fome  days. 

“  Steel  Amply  prepared,  and  prepared  tin,  were  both 
mixed  with  water  by  their  own  weight  of  gum  arabic, 
and  remained  fufpended,  except  a  very  fmall  portion  of 
each,  which  was  not  reduced  to  a  fufficiently  flne 
powder. 

“  Five  grains  of  calomel  were  mixed  with  two 
drachms  of  diftilled  water,  and  half  a  drachm  of  Ample 
fyrup,  by  means  of  flve  grains  of  gum  arabic,  which 
kept  it  fufficiently  fufpended:  a  double  quantity  of  the 
gum  preferved  the  mixture  uniform  ftill  longer.  In  this 
form  it  will  be  much  more  eaflly  given  to  children,  than 
in  fyrups,  conferves,  &c.  as  a  great  part  of  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  wafted,  in  forcing  thofe  vifcid  vehicles  into  them; 
and  it  may  be  joined  with  fcammony  and  other  reflnous 
purgatives  by  the  fame  method,  and  of  thefe  perhaps 
the  gum  arabic  would  be  the  belt  corre&or. 

“  Gum  arabic  likewife  greatly  abates  the  difagree¬ 
able  tafte  of  the  corrofive  fublimate,  mixed  with  water 
inftead  of  brandy  5  and  (from  the  few  trials  I  have 
made)  fits  eafier  on  the  ftomach,  and  will  not  be  fo  apt 
to  betray  the  patient  by  the  fmell  of  the  brandy. 

Mr  Plenck,  who  ftrft  inftruCted  us  in  the  method 
of  mixing  quickfilver  with  mucilage,  obferves,  (and 
experience  conflrms  the  truth  of  it),  that  this  prepa¬ 
ration  is  not  fo  apt  to  bring  on  a  fpitting  as  the  ar¬ 
gent.  viv.  mixed  by  any  other  medium,  or  as  the  fa- 
line  and  other  mercurial  preparations. — How  far  the 
theory  by  which  he  accounts  for  it  may  be  juft,  is  not 
of  much  importance ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  equally  ef¬ 
fectual  in  preventing  calomel,  and  the  other  prepara¬ 
tions  of  mercury,  from  affeCting  the  mouth. — If  fo,  is 
it  not  improper, twliere  a  falivation  is  intended,  to  give 
emulAons  with  gum  arabic  and  other  mucilaginous  li¬ 
quors  for  the  patient’s  common  drink,  as  by  that  means 
the  fpitting  may  be  retarded  ?  And  on  the  contrary, 
may  it  not  be  a  ufeful  medicine  to  diminilh  the  dif- 
sharge  when  too  copious  i 


“  The  following  cafe  may  in  fome  meafure  ferve  to 
confirm  the  above  obfervation. — A  gentleman,  always 
eafily  affeCted  by  mercurials,  having  taken  about  26 
grains  of  calomel  in  dofes  from  one  to  three  grains,  not- 
withftanding  he  was  purged  every  third  day,  was  fud- 
denlyfeized  with  a  falivation.  He  fpat  plentifully,  his 
breath  was  very  fetid,  teeth  loofe,  and  lm  gums,  fau¬ 
ces,  and  the  margin  of  his  tongue,  greatly  ulcerated 
and  inflamed.  He  was  direCted  to  ufe  the  following 
gargle.  B,.  Gum.  arab .  femiunc.  folve  in  aqua  font, 
bullient.-felib.  fo  adde  me!,  rofac.  unc.  unam.  M.  ft. 
gargar.  And  to  drink  freely  of  a  ptifan  prepared  with 
aq.  hord.  lib.  ij.  gum.  arabic.  unc.  ij.  nitr.  pur.  drachm , 
ij.facchar.  alb.  unc.j. 

,  “  His  purgative  was  repeated  the  fucceeding  morn¬ 

ing.  The  next  day  his  gums  were  lefs  inflamed  ;  but 
the  floughs  on  his  tongue,  &c.  were  ftill  as  foul :  his 
fpitting  was  much  the  fame:  he  had  drank  about  a  pint 
of,  the  ptifan. — Some  fpt.  vitrioli  was  added  to  the 
gargle. — From  this  day  to  the  fourth,  he  was  purged 
every  day  without  effeCt — his  falivation  ftill  continued, 
— his  mouth  was  no  better — he  had  negleCted  the  muci¬ 
laginous  drink — This  evening  he  was  perfuaded  to  drink 
about  a  pint  of  it  which  remained,  and  he  had  it  re¬ 
peated,  and  drank  very  freely  of  it  that  night. — On 
the  fifth  morning,  the  purgative  was  again  repeated. 
Though  it  operated  very  Tittle,  yet  the  change  was 
very  furprifiug  ;  his  mouth  was  nearly  well,  and  his 
ptyalifm  greatly  decreafed— The  ptifan  was  repeated  ; 
and  on  the  fixth  day,  being  quite  well,  he  was  permitted 
to  go  abroad.” 

In  Mr  Haffelquift’s  travels  we  have  an  inftance  of 
the  extraordinary  nutritive  virtues  of  this  gum.  “  The 
Abyffinians,  (fays  he),  make  a  journey  every  year  to 
Cairo,  to  fell  the  products  of  their  country.  They  mu(t 
travel  over  terrible  defarts,  and  their  journey  depends 
as  much  on  the  weather  as  a  voyage  at  fea  :  .confe- 
quently  they  know  as  little  as  a  feaman  how  long  they 
muft  be  on  their  journey  ;  and  the  neceflaries  of  life 
may  chance  to  fail  them  when  the  journey  lafts  too 
long.  This  happened  to  the  Abyflinian  caravan  in  the 
year  1740,  their  provifion3  being  confumed  when 
they  had  ftill  two  months  to  travel.  They  were  then 
obliged  tofearchfor  fomething  among  their  merchan- 
dife,  wherewith  they  might  fupport  nature  ;  and  found 
nothing  more  proper  than  gum  Arabic,  of  which  they 
had  carried  a  confiderable  quantity  along  with  them. 
This  ferved  to  fupport  above  1009  perfons  for  two 
months;  and  the  caravan  at  laft  arrived  at  Cairo  with¬ 
out  any  great  lofs  of  people,  either  by  hunger  or 
difeafes.” 

Gum  Seneca,  is  a  gum  extremely  refembling  gum 
Arabic.  It  is  brought  to  us  from  the  country  through 
which  the  river  Senega  runs,  in  loofe  or  fingle  drops ; 
but  thefe  are  much  larger  than  thofe  of  the  gum  ara¬ 
bic  ufually  are ;  fometimes  it  is  of  the  bignefs  of  an 
egg,  aild  fometimes  much  larger  :  the  furface  is  very 
rough,  or  wrinkled  ;  and  appears  much  lefs  bright 
than  the  inner  fubftance,  where  the  mafles  are  broken. 
It.  has  no  fmell,  and  fcarce  any  tafte.  We  are  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  tree  which  produces  it.  The  vir¬ 
tues  of  it  are  the  fame  with  the  gum  arabic  ;  but  it  is 
rarely  ufed  in  medicine,  unlefs  as  mixed  with  the  gum 
arabic  :  the  dyers  and  other. artificers  confume  the  great 
quantities  of  it  that  are  annually  imported  hither.  The 
negroes* 
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Gum  negroes  diffolve  it  in  milk,  and  in  that  date  make  it 

II  a  principal  ingredient  in  many  of  their  difhes,  and  of- 

Gun’  ten  feed  on  it  thus  alone. 

Gum  Tragacantk,  the  gum  of  the  tragacanth,  a 
thorny  bufh  growing  in  Crete,  Afia,  and  Greece. 
This  gum  is  of  a  much  ftronger  body  than  either  of 
the  foregoing,  and  does  not  fo  perfe&Iy  diffolve  in  wa¬ 
ter.  A  dram  of  it  will  give  the  confidence  of  a  fy- 
rup  to  a  whole  pint  of  water,  which  an  ounce  of  gum 
arabic  will  fcarce  do.  Hence  it  is  ufed  for  forming 
troches  and  the  like  purpofes,  in  preference  to  the  o- 
ther  gums.  In  its  general  medicinal  virtues,  it  agrees 
with  gum  arabic. 

Other  fubftances  known  by  the  name  of  gums,  are 
as  follow : 

Gum  Aloes,  a  preparation  of  aloes.  See  Pharma¬ 
cy,  n°  613. 

Gum  Ammoniac .  See  Ammoniac. 

Gum  Elemi.  See  Elemi. 

Gum  Guaiacum.  See  Guaiacum. 

Gum  Lacca.  See  Lacca. 

Gum,  among  gardeners,  a  kind  of  gangrene  inci¬ 
dent  to  fruit-trees  of  the  (lone-kind,  arifing  from- a 
corruption  of  the  fap,  which,  by  its  vifeidity,  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  make  its  way  through  the  fibres  of  the  tree, 
is,  by  the  protrufion  of  other  juice,  made  to  extrava- 
fate  and  ooze  out  upon  the  bark. 

When  the  diftemper  furrounds  the  branch,  it  admits 
of  no  remedy  ;  but  when  only  or  one  part  of  a  bough, 
it  (hould  be  taken  off  to  the  quick,  and  fome  cow- 
dung  clapped  on  the  wound,  covered  over  with  a  lin- 
nen  cloth,  and  tied  down.  M.  Quintinie  direfls  to 
cut  off  the  morbid  branch  two  or  three  inches  below 
the  part  affedted. 

Gums  in  anatomy,  the  hard  flelhly  fubftance  in  ei¬ 
ther  jaw,  through  which  the  teeth  fpring  from  the 
jawbone.  See  Anatomy,  n°  26.  g. 

The  gums  are  apt  to  become  fpongy,  and  to  fepa- 
rate  from  the  teeth  ;  but  the  caufe  is  frequently  a  (to¬ 
ny  kind  of  cruft,  which  forms  itfelf  therein,  which 
when  feparated,  the  gums  foon  return  to  their  former 
(late,  especially  if  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  the  infu- 
fion  of  rofes  four  parts,  and  the  tin&ure  of  myrrh  one 
part. —The  feurvy  is  another  diforder  which  affedts 
the  gums*.  This  diforder,  when  not  manifeft  in  any 
other  part,  fometimes  appears  in  this  :  indeed  when  a 
fcorbntic  diforder  invades  the  whole  habit,  its  firft 
fymptom  is  a  putrid  ftate  of  the  gums. 

GUN,  in  the  military  art,  a  fire-arm,  or  weapon 
of  offence,  which  forcibly  difeharges  a  ball  or  other 
hard  and  folid  matter  through  a  cylindric  tube,  by 
means  of  inflamed  gun-powder.  See  Ga»-PoWDER. 

The  word  gun  now  includes  moft  of  the  fpecies  of 
fire-arms  ;  piftols  and  mortars  being  almoft  the  only 
ones  excepted  from  this  denomination.  They  are  di¬ 
vided  into  great  and  fmall  guns  ;  the  former  including 
all  that  we  alfo  call  cannon,  ordnance,  or  artillery  ; 
the  latter  includes  -mufquets,  carabines,  mufquetoons, 
blunderbuffes,  fowling-pieces,  &c. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  time  thefe  weapons  were 
firft  invented.  Though,  comparatively  fpeaking,  the 
introduftion  of  guns  into  the  vveftern  part  of  the  world 
is  but  of  a  modern  date  ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  in  fome 
parts  of  Afia  they  have  been  ufed,  though  in  a  very 
rude  and  imperfeft  manner,  for  many  ages. — Philo- 


ftratus  fpeaksof  a  city  near  the  river  Hyphafis  in  the  Gun> 
Indies,  which  was  faid  to  be  impregnable,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  were  relations  of  the  gods,  becaufe  they 
threw  thunder  and  lightning  upon  their  enemies.  Hence 
fome  imagine  that  guns  were  ufed  by  the  eaftern  na¬ 
tions  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  but 
however  this  may  be,  many  of  our  modern  travellers 
affert  that*  they  were  uiei  in  *  hina  as  far  back. as  the 
year  of  Chrift  85,  and  have  continued  in  ufe  ever 
lince. 

'  The  firft  hint  of  the  invention  of  guns,  in  Europe, 
is  in  the  works  of  Roger  Bacon,  who  flouri(hed  in  the 
13th  century.  In  a  -reatife  wrote  by  him  about  the 
year  1280,  he  propofes  to  apply  the  violent  explofive 
force  of  gun-powder,  for  the  definition  of  armies. 

Jn  1320,  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  a  German  monk, 
is  commonly  faid  to  ha.ve  invented  gun-powder;  tho’ 
it  is  certainly  known  that  this  compofition  is  deferibed 
by  Bacon  in- fome  of  his  treatifes  long  before  the  time 
of  Schwartz.  The  following  is  faid  to  have  been  the 
manner  in  which  Schwartz  invented  gun-powder.  Ha¬ 
ving  pounded  the  materials  for  it  in  a  mortar,  which 
he  afterwards  covered  with  a  (lone  ;  a  fpark  of  fire  ac¬ 
cidentally  fell  into  the  mortar,  and  fet  the  mixture  on 
fire  :  upon  which  the  explofion  blew  the  (lone  to  a  con- 
fiderable  diftance.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Schwartz 
might  be  taught  the  fimpleft  method  of  applying  it  in 
war;  for  Bacon  feems  rather  to  have  conceived  the 
manner  of  ufing  it  to  be  by  the  violent  effort  of  the 
flame  unconfined,  and  which  is  indeed  capable  of  pro¬ 
ducing  aftonifhing  effedts  *.  The  figure  and  name  of*  Sce  (',un’ 
mortars  given  to  a  fpecies  of  old  artillery,  and  their  Powdtr-  ■ 
employment  (which  was  throwing  great  ftone-bn!lets  ; 

at  an  elevation)  very  much  corroborates  this  conjec¬ 
ture. 

Soon  after  the  time  of  Schwartz,  we  find  guns 
commonly  made  ufe  of  as  inftrutnents  of  war.  Great 
guns  were  firft  ufed.  They  were  originally  made  of 
iron  bars  foldered  together,  and  fortified  with  ftrong 
iron-hoops;  fome  of  which  are  ftill  to  be  feen,  viz. 
one  in  the  tower  of  London,  two  at  Woolwich,  and 
one  in  the  royal  arfenal  at  Lifbon.  Others  were  made 
of  thin  fheets  of  iron  rolled  up  together,  and  hoop¬ 
ed;  and  on  emergencies  they  were  made  of  leather, 
with  plates  of  iron  or  copper.  Thefe  pieces  were  made 
in  a  rude  and  imperfetft  manner,  like  the  firft  effays  of 
many  new  inventions.  Stone  balls  were  thrown  out 
of  them,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  powder  ufed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  weaknef3.  Thefe  pieces  had  no  orna¬ 
ments,  were  placed  on  their  carriages  by  rings,  and 
wereofa  cylindrical  form.  When  or  by  whom  they  were 
made,  is  uncertain  :  the  Venetians,  however,  ufed 
cannon  at  the  fiege  of  Claudia  Jeffa,  now  called  Chi - 
oggia,  in  1366,  which  .were  brought  thither  by  two 
Germans,  with  fome  powder  and  leaden  balls  ;  as  like- 
wife  in  their  wars  with  the  Genoefe  in  1379.  King 
Edward  III.  made  ufe  of  cannon  at  the  battle  of  Cref- 
fy  iu  1346,  and  at  the  fiege  of  Calais  in  1347.  Cfan- 
non  were  made  ufe  of  by  the  Turks  at  the  fiege  of 
Conftantinople,  then  in  poffeliion  of  the  Chriftians,  in 
1394,  and  in  that  of  1452,  that  threw  a  weight  of 
100  lb.  but  they  generally  burft,  either  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  or  third  (hot.  Louis  XII.  had  one  caft  at 
Tours,  of  the  fame  fize,  which  threw  a  ball  from  the 
Baftile  to  Charenton.  One  of  thofe  famous  cannon 

was 
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was  taken  at  the  fiege  of  Dieu  in  1546,  by  Don  John 
de  Caftro  ;  and  is  in  the  caftle  of  St  juiliao  da  Barra, 
10  miles  from  Lifbon  :  its  length  is  20  feet  7  inches, 
diameter  at  the  centre  6  feet  3  inches,  and  it  difcharges 
a  ball  of  too  lb.  It  has  neither  dolphins,  rings,  nor 
button  ;  is  of  a  curious  kind  of  metal ;  and  has  a  large 
.Indoftan  infcription  upon  it,  which  fays  it  was  caft  in 
1400. 

Formerly  the  cannon  were  dignified  with  uncommon 
names;  for,  in  1503,  Louis  XII.  had  12  brafs  can¬ 
non  caft,  of  an  extraordinary  fize,  called  after  the 
names  of  the  12  peers  of  France.  The  Spanifli  and 
Portuguefe  called  them  after  their  faints.  The  empe¬ 
ror  Charles  V.  when  he  marched  before  Tunis,  found¬ 
ed  the  12  Apoftles.  At  Milan  there  is  a  70  pounder, 
called  the  Pimontelle  ;  and  one  at  Bois-le-duc,  called 
the  Devil.  A  60  pounder  at  Dover  caftle,  called 
Queen  Elizabeth's  pocket-pijlol.  An  80  pounder  in 
the  tower  of  London,  (formerly  in  Stirling  caftle), 
called  Mounts-meg.  An  80  pounder  in  the  royal  arfe- 
nal  at  Berlin,  called  the  Thunderer .  An  80  pounder 
at  Malaga,  called  the  Terrible.  Two  curious  60  poun¬ 
ders  in  the  arfenal  at  Bremen,  called  the  MeJJengers  of 
bad  news.  And  laftly,  an  uncommon  70  pounder  in 
the  caftle  of  St  Angelo  at  Rome,  made  of  the  nails 
that  fattened  the  copper-plates  which  covered  the  an¬ 
cient  Pantheon,  with  this  infcription  upon  it:  Excla- 
vis  trabalibus  porticus  4 grippes. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  15th  century  thefe  uncom¬ 
mon  names  were  generally  abolifhed,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  more  univerfal  ones  took  place,  viz. 


Pounders. 

Cwt. 

Cannon  royal,  or") 
carthoun  j 

=  48 

about  90 

Ballard  cannon,  7 

=  36 

79 

or  \  carthoun  5 

-§■  carthoun 

=  24 

<3o 

Whole  culverin s 

=  18 

5° 

Demi  culverins 

=  9 

3° 

Falcon 

=  6 

25 

C  lowed  fort=  i 

*3 

Sacker  <  ordinary 

=  6 

15 

(largeftfize=  8 

18 

Bafililk 

=  48 

85 

Serpentine 

=  4 

8 

Afpic 

=  2 

7 

Dragon 

=  6 

12 

Syren 

=  60 

8l 

Falconet  =  3,2,&l  15,10,5. 

Moyens,  which  carried  a  ball  of  10  or  12  ounces, 

&c. 

Rabinet,  which  carried  a  ball  of  16  ounces. 

Thefe  curious  names  of  beads  and  birds  of  prey 
were  adopted,  on  account  of  their  fwiftnefs  in  mo¬ 
tion,  or  of  their  cruelty  ;  as  the  falconet,  falcon,  fac- 
ker,  and  culverin,  &c.  for  their  fwiftnefs  in  flying  ; 
the  bafilifk,  ferpentiue,  afpike,  dragon,  fyren,  &c. 
for  their  cruelty. 

At  prefent  cannon  take  their  names  from  the  weight 
of  the  ball  they  difeharge.  Thus  a  piece  that  difchar¬ 
ges  a  ball  of  24  pounds,  is  called  a  24  pounder ;  one 
that  caries  a  ball  of  12  pounds,  is  called  a  12  poun¬ 
der  :  and  fo  of  the  reft,  divided  into  the  following 
forts,  viz. 

Vol.  V. 


Ship-guns,  confiding  in  42,  36,  32,  24,  18,  12, 
9,  6,  and  3  pounders. 

Garrifon-guns,  in  42,  32,  24,  18,  12,  9,  and  6' 
pounders. 

Battering-guns,  in  24,  t8,  and  i2  pounders. 

Field- pieces,  in  12,  9,  6,  3,  2,  i^>  1,  and  -im¬ 
pounders. 

Mortars  are  thought  to  have  been  fully  as  ancient 
as  cannon.  They  were  employed  in  the  wars  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  to  throw  balls  of  red-hot  iron,  (tones,  See.  long 
before  the  invention  of  fhells.  Thefe  laft  are  thought 
to  be  of  German  invention,  and  the  ufe  of  them  in  war  to 
have  been  taught  by  the  following  accident.  A  citizen 
of  Venlo,  at  a  certain  feftival  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  duke  of  Cleves,  threw  a  number  of  (hells,  one 
of  which  fell  on  a  houfe  and  fet  fire  to  it,  by  which 
misfortune  the  greateft  part  of  the  town  was  reduced 
to  allies.  The  fir  ft  account  of  (hells  ufed  for  military 
purpofes  is  in  1435,  when  Naples  was  befieged  by 
Charles  VIII.  Hitlory  informs  us  with  more  certain¬ 
ty,  that  (hells  were  thrown  out  of  mortars  at  the  fiege 
of  Wachtendonk,  in  Gutlderland,  in  1588,  by  the 
Earl  of  Mansfield.  Mr  Maker,  an  Engli(h  engineer, 
firft  taught  the  French  the  art  of  throwing  fhells,  which 
they  praftifed  at  the  fiege  of  Motte  in  1634.  The 
method  of  throwing  red-hot  balls  out  of  mortars  was 
firft  certainly  put  in  pradlice  at  the  fiege  of  Stralfund 
in  1675  by  the  eleftor  of  Brandenburg;  though  fome 
fay  in  1653  at  the  fiege  of  Bremen.  For  the  proper 
dimenfions  of  guns,  their  weight,  the  metal  of  which 
they  are  formed,  &c.  fee  the  article  Gunnery. 

Mufkets  were  firft  ufed  at  the  fiege  of  Rhege  in  the 
year  1521.  The  Spaniards  were  the  firft  who  armed 
part  of  their  foot  with  thefe  weapons.  At  firft  they 
were  very  heavy,  and  could  not  be  ufed  without  a  reft. 
They  had  match-locks,  and  did  execution  at  a  great 
diftance.  On  their  march,  the  foldiers  carried  only 
the  refts  and  ammunition,  and  had  boys  to  bear  their 
mulkets  after  them.  They  were  very  (low  in  loading  ; 
not  only  by  reafonof  the  unwhldinefs  of  their  pieces, 
and  becaufe  they  carried  the  powder  and  ball  feparate, 
but  from  the  time  it  took  to  prepare  and  adjuft  the 
match ;  fo  that  their  fire  was  not  near  fo  bride  as  ours 
is  now.  Afterwards  a  lighter  matchlock-mufquet 
came  in  ufe :  and  they  carried  their  ammunition  in 
bandeliers,  to  which  were  hung  feveral  little  cafes  of 
wood,  covered  with  leather,  each  containing  a  charge 
of  powder.  The  balls  were  carried  loofe  in  a  pouch, 
and  a  priming  horn  hanging  by  their  fide.  The  muf¬ 
kets  with  refts  were  ufed  as  late  as  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  The  lighter 
kind  fucceeded  them,  and  continued  till  the  beginning 
of  the  prefent  century,  when  they  alfo  were  difufed, 
and  the  troops  throughout  Europe  armed  with  fire¬ 
locks. 

GUNELLUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Blennius. 

GUNNER,  an  officer  appointed  for  the  fervice  of 
the  cannon ;  or  one  (killed  to  fire  the  guns. 

In  the  tower  of  London,  and  other  garrifons,  as 
well  as  in  the  field,  this  officer  carries  a  field  ftaff,  and 
a  large  powder-horn  in  a  firing  over  his  left  (houlder : 
he  marches  by  the  guns  ;  and  when  there  is  any  ap- 
prehenfion  of  danger,  his  field- ftaff  is  armjed  with 
match  :  his  bufinefs  is  to  lay  the  gun  to  pafs,  and  to 
help  to  load  and  traverfe  her. 


Mafier- 


Gunnery. 


Hi  (lory. 
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Mafter  Gunner,  a  patent-officer  of  the  ordinance,  gunners.  To  every  fcholar  he  adminifters  an  oath,  Gunnery. 

who  is  appointed  to  teach  all  fuch  a3  learn  the  art  of  not  to  ferve,  without  leave,  any  other  prince  or  (late  j _ — 

gunnery,  and  to  certify  to  the  mailer-general  theabi-  or  teach  any  one  the  art  of  gunnery,  but  fuch  as  have 
fity  of  any  perfon  recommended  to  be  one  of  the  king’s  taken  the  laid  oath. 


GUNNERY, 


IS  the  art  of  charging,  dire&ing,  and  exploding  fire 
arms,  as  cannons,  mortars,  muflcets,  &c.  to  the 
beft  advantage. — As  this  art  depends  greatly-on  ha¬ 
ving  the  guns  and  ihot  of  a  proper  fize  and  figure,  and 
well  adapted  to  each  other,  it  hence  follows  that  the 
proper  dimeniions,  See.  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms  come 
properly  to  be  confidered  under  the  prefent  article. 

Sect.  I.  Hificry  of  Gunnery. 

The  ancients,  who  knew  not  the  ufe  of  gun-powder 
and  fire-arms,  had,  notwithilanding,  machines  which 
were  capable  of  difeharging  ftones,  darts,  and  arrows, 
with  great  force.  Thefe  were  adluated  chiefly  by  the 
elaftic  force  of  ropes,  or  of  ftrong  fprings,  and  re¬ 
quired  a  great  number  of  men  to  work  them  ;  for 
which  reafon,  the  explofion  of  gun-powder,  as  adling 
inftantaneoufly,  and  feemingly  with  irrefiftible  force, 
feemed  to  be  a  moil  proper  fuccedaneum  for  all  the 
powers  by  which  the  military  engines  in  former  times 
were  adluated.  It  foon  appeared,  however,  that  this 
force  was  not  very  eafily  applied.  Though  the  expe¬ 
riment  of  Bartholomew  Schwartz,  mentioned  under  the 
article  Gun,  had  given  a  good  hint  towards  this  ap¬ 
plication  in  a  fuccefsful  manner,  yet  the  violent  re- 
adlion  of  the  inflamed  powder  on  the  containing  veffels 
rendered  them  very  apt  to  burft,  to  the  great  danger 
of  thofe  who  Hood  near  them.  The  gun-powder  in 
thofe  days,  therefore,  was  much  weaker  than  it  is  now 
made  ;  tho’  this  proved  a  very  inefficient  remedy  for 
the  inconvenience  abovementioned.  It  was  alfo  foon 
difeovered,  that  iron  bullets  of  muchlefs  weight  than 
Hone  ones  would  be  more  efficacious  if  impelled  by 
greater  quantities  of  ftronger  powder.  This  occa- 
fioned  an  alteration  in  the  matter  and  form  of  the 
cannon,  which  were  now  caft  of  brafs.  Thefe  were 
lighter  and  more  manageable  than  the  former,  at  the 
fame  time  that  they  were  ftronger  in  proportion  to  their 
bore.  Thus  they  were  capable  of  enduring  greater 
charges  of  a  better  powder  than  what  had  been  for¬ 
merly  ufed  ;  and  their  iron  bullets,  (which  were  from 
40  to  60  pounds  weight,  being  impelled  with  greater 
velocities,  were  more  effeftual  than  the  heavieft  ftones 
could  ever  prove.  This  change  took  place  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  15th  century. 

By  this  means  powder  compounded  in  the  man¬ 
ner  now  pra&ifed  over  all  Europe  came  firft  in  ufe. 
But  the  change  of  the  proportion  of  materials  was  not 
the  only  improvement  it  received.  The  method  of 
graining  it  is  undoubtedly  a  confiderable  advantage.  At 
firft  the  powder  was  always  in  the  form  of  fine  meal, 
fuch  as  it  was  reduced  to  by  grinding  the  materials 
together.  It  is  dqubtful  whether  the  firft  graining 
of  powder  was  intended  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  or 
only  to  render  it  more  convenient  for  filling  into  fmall 
charges  and  the  charging  of  fmall  arms,  to  which 
alone  it  was  applied  for  many  years,  whijft  meal-pow¬ 


der  was  ftill  made  ufe  of  for  cannon.  But  at  laft  the 
additional  ftrength  which  the  grained  powder  was 
found  to  acquire  from  the  free  paffage  of  the  air  be¬ 
tween  the  grains,  occafioned  the  meal-powder  to  be 
entirely  laid  afide. 

For  the  laft  two  hundred  years,  the  formation  of 
cannon  hath  been  very  little  improved  ;  the  beft  pieces 
of  modern  artillery  differing  little  in  their  proportions 
from  thofe  ufed  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  Indeed 
lighter  and  (horter  pieces  have  been  often  propofed 
and  effayed  ;  but  though  they  have  their  advantages 
in  particular  cafes,  yet  it  feems  now  to  be  agreed 
that  they  are  altogether  infufficient  for  general  fervice. 
But  though  the  proportions  of  the  pieces  have  not 
been  much  varied  within  that  period,  yet  their  ufe  and 
application  have  undergone  confiderable  alterations ; 
the  fame  ends  being  now  accomplifhed  by  fmaller 
pieces  than  what  were  formerly  thought  neceffary. 
Thus  the  battering  cannon  now  univerfally  approved 
of  are  thofe  formerly  called  dcmi-cannons ,  carrying 
a  ball  of  24  pounds  weight  ;  it  being  found  by  expe¬ 
rience,  that  their  ftroke,  though  lefs  violent  than  that 
of  larger  pieces,  is  yet  fufiiciently  adapted  to  the 
ftrength  of  the  ufual  profiles  of  fortification  ;  and  that 
the  facility  of  their  carriage  and  management,  and 
the  ammunition  they  fpare,  give  them  great  advanta¬ 
ges  beyond  the  whole  cannons  formerly  employed  in 
making  breaches.  The  method  alfo  of  making  a 
breach,  by  firft  cutting  off  the  whole  wall  as  low  as 
poffible  before  its  upper  part  is  attempted  to  be  beat 
down,  feems  alfo  to  be  a  confiderable  modern  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  pra&ical  part  of  gunnery.  But  the  moil 
confiderable  improvement  in  the  pra&ice  is  the  method 
of  firing  with  fmall  quantities  of  powder,  and  eleva¬ 
ting  the  piece  fo  that  the  bullet  may  juft  go  clear  of 
the  parapet  of  the  enemy,  and  drop  into  their  works. 
By  this  means  the  bullet,  coming  to  the  ground  at  a 
fmall  angle  and  with  a  fmall  velocity,  does  not  bury 
itfelf,  but  bounds  or  rolls  along  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  fired  :  and  therefore,  if  the  piece  be  pla¬ 
ced  in  a  line  with  the  battery  it  is  intended  to  filence, 
or  the  front  it  is  to  fweep,  each  fhot  rakes  the  whole 
length  of  that  battery  or  front  ;  and  has  thereby  a 
much  greater  chance  of  difabling  the  defendants,  and 
difmounting  their  cannon,  than  it  would  have  if  fired 
in  the  common  manner.  This  method  was  invented 
by  Vauban,  and  was  by  him  ftyled  Batterie  a  Ri- 
coehet.  It  was  firft  put  in  praflice  in  the  year 
1692  at  the  fiege  of  Aeth.  —  Something  fimilar 
to  this  was  put  in  pra&ice  by  the  king  of  Pruffia  at 
the  battle  of  Rofbach  in  1757.  He  had  feveral  fix- 
inch  mortars,  made  with  trunnions  and  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  which  fired  obliquely  on  the  ene¬ 
my’s  lines  and  amongft  their  horfe.  They  were 
charged  with  eight  ounces  of  powder,  and  elevated  at 
an  angle  of  one  degree  fifteen  minutes,  and  did  great 
execution  ;  for  the  (hells  rolling  along  the  lines  with 

burn- 
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Theory,  burning  fufes  made  the  ftouteft  of  the  enemy  not  wait 
for  their  burfting. 

Sect.  II.  Theory  of  Gunnery. 

Theory  of  The  ufe  of  fire-arms  had  been  known  for  a  long 
gunnery  time  before  any  theory  concerning  them  was  at- 
tempted.  The  firft  author  who  wrote  profeffedly  on 
Tar  taka  y  the  flight  of  cannon-fhot  was  Tartalea.  In  I537  he 
publifhed  a  book,  at  Venice,  entitled  Nova  Scientia; 
and  afterwards  another,  entitled  Quafiti  et  Invention 
diverji ,  printed  at  the  lame  place  in  1546,  in  which 
he  treats  profefledly  on  thefe  motions.  His  difcove- 
ries  were  but  few,  on  account  of  the  imperfed  ftate 
of  mechanical  knowledge  at  that  time.  However,  he 
determined,  that  the  greateft  range  of  cannon  was  with 
an  elevation  of  45  degrees.  He  likewife  determined, 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  praditioners),  that  no  part 
of  the  track  defcribed  by  a  bullet  was  a  right'  line ; 
although  the  curvature  was  in  fome  cafes  fo  little,  that 
it  was  not  attended  to.  He  compared  it  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  fea  ;  which,  though  it  appears  to  be  a 
plane,  is  yet  undoubtedly  incurvated  round  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  He  alfo  affumes  to  himfelf  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  gunner’s  quadrant,  and  often  gave  lhrewd 
gueffes  at  the  event  of  fome  untried  methods.  But  as 
he  had  not  opportunities  of  being  converfant  in  the 
pradice,  and  founded  his  opinions  only  on  fpeculation, 
be  was  condemned  by  moll  of  the  fucceeding  writers, 
though  often  without  any  fufficient  reafon.  The  phi- 
lofophers  of  thofe  times  alfo  intermeddled  in  the  quef- 
tions  hence  arifing ;  and  many  difputes  on  motion 
•were  fet  on  foot  (efpecially  in  Italy),  which  continued 
till  the  time  of  Galileo,  and  probably  gave  rife  to  his 
celebrated  Dialogues  on  motion.  Thefe  were  pub¬ 
lifhed  in  the  year  1638  ;  but  in  this  interval,  and  be¬ 
fore  Galileo’s  dodfrine  was  thoroughly  eftablifhed, 
many  theories  of  the  motion  of  military  projediles, 
and  many  tables  of  their  comparative  ranges  at  differ¬ 
ent  elevations,  were  publifhed  ;  all  of  them  egregioufly 
fallacious,  and  utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  mo¬ 
tions  of  thefe  bodies.  Very  few  of  the  ancients  in¬ 
deed  refrained  from  indulging  themfelves  in  fpecula- 
tions  concerning  the  difference  betwixt  natural,  vio¬ 
lent,  and  mixed  motions ;  although  fcarce  any  two  of 
them  could  agree  in  their  theories. 

Expcri-  's  ftranSe>  however,  that,  during  all  thefe  con- 

nieiits  by  te^s>  few  thofe  who  were  intrufted  with  the 
different  charge  of  artillery  thought  it  worth  while  to  bring 
perfons  on  thefe  theories  to  the  teft  of  experiment.  Mr  Robins 
of\rdllery. informs  us>  In  his  Preface  to  the  New  Principles  of 
Gunnery ,  that  he  had  met  with  no  more  than  four 
authors  who  had  treated  on  this  fubjed.  The  firft 
of  thefe  is  Collado,  who  has  given  the  ranges  of  a  fal¬ 
conet  carrying  a  three-pound  fhot  to  each  point  of  the 
gunner’s  quadrant.  But  from  his  numbers  it  is  ma- 
nifeft,  that  the  piece  was  not  charged  with  its  cufto- 
mary  allotment  of  gun-powder.  The  refults  of  his 
trials  were,  that  the  point-blank  (hot,  or  that  in  which 
the  path  of  the  ball  did  not  fenfibly  deviate  from  a 
right  line,  extended  268  paces.  At  an  elevation  of 
one  point  (or  7°4of  the  gunner’s  quadrant)  the  range 
was  594  paces;  at  an  elevation  of  two  points,  794 
paces;  at  three  points,  954  paces;  at  four,  1010; 
at  five,  1040;  and  at  fix,  1053  paces.  At  the  fe- 
venth  point,  the  range  fell  between  thofe  of  the  third 
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and  fourth;  at  the  eighth  point,  it  fell  between  theTHE05W* 
ranges  of  the  fecond  and  third  ;  at  the  ninth  point, 
it  fell  between  the  ranges  of  the  firft  and  fecond ;  at 
the  tenth  point,  it  fell  between  the  point-blank  di- 
ftance  and  that  of  the  firft  point ;  and  at  the  eleventh 
point,  it  fell  very  near  the  piece. —The  paces  fpoke 
of  by  this  author  are  not  geometrical  ones,  but  com¬ 
mon  Heps. 

The  year  after  Collado’s  treatife,  another  appeared 
on  the  fame  fubjed  by  one  Bourne  an  Engiilhman. 

His  elevations  were  not  regulated  by  the  points  of 
the  gunner’s  quadrant,  but  by  degrees ;  and  he  afeer- 
tains  the  proportions  between  the  ranges  at  different 
elevations  and  the  extent  of  point-blank  fhot.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  him,  if  the  extent  of  the  point-blank  fhot 
be  reprefented  by  I,  the  range  at  50  elevation  will  be 
2f,  at  10°  it  will  be  3^,  at  150  it  will  be  4-f, 
at  200  it  will  be  4.^,  and  the  greateft  random  will  be 
5t*  This  laft,  he  tells  us,  is  in  a  calm  day  when  the 
piece  is  elevated  to  420 ;  but  according  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  wind,  and  as  it  favours  or  oppofes  the  flight 
of  the  fhot,  it  may  be  from  450  to  360.— He  hath  not 
informed  us  with  what  piece  he  made  his  trials  ;  tho’ 
by  his  proportions  it  feems  to  have  been  a  fmall  one. 

This  however  ought  to  have  been  attended  to,  as  the 
relation  between  the  extent  of  different  ranges  varies 
extremely  according  to  the  velocity  and  denfity  of  the 
bullet. 

After  him  Eldred  and  AnderCon,  both  Englifhmen, 
publifhed  treatifes  on  this  fubjed.  The  firft  pub¬ 
lifhed  his  treatife  in  164.6,  and  has  given  the  adual 
ranges  of  different  pieces  of  artillery  at  fmall  elevations 
all  under  ten  degrees.  His  principles  were  not  rigo- 
roufly  true,  though  not  liable  to  very  confiderable 
errors  ;  yet,  in  confequence  of  their  deviation  from  the 
truth,  he  found  it  impoflible  to  make  fome  of  his  expe¬ 
riments  agree  with  his  principles.  4 

In  1638,  Galileo  printed  his  dialogues  on  motion.  Galileo’s 
In  thefe  he  pointed  out  th«  general  laws  obferved  by  tneory* 
nature  in  the  production  and  compofition  of  motion  ; 
and  was  the  firft  who  defcribed  the  adion  and  effeds 
of  gravity  on  falling  bodies.  On  thefe  principles  he 
determined,  that  the  flight  of  a  cannon  fhot,  or  any 
other  projedile,  would  be  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola, 
except  in  as  far  as  it  was  diverted  from  that  track  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  He  has  alfo  propofed  the 
means  of  examining  the  inequalities  which  arife  from 
thence,  and  of  difeovering  what  fenfible  effeds  that 
refiftance  would  produce  in  the  motion  of  a  bullet  at 
fome  given  diftance  from  the  piece. 

Though  Galileo  had  thus  fhewn,  that,  independent 
of  the  refiftance  of  the  air,  all  projediles  would,  in 
their  flight,  dtferibe  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  yet 
thofe  who  came  after  him,  feem  never  to  have  imagi¬ 
ned  that  it  was  neceffary  to  confider  how  far  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  gunnery  were  affeded  by  this  refiftance. 

The  fubfequent  writers  indeed  boldly  aflerted,  without 
making  the  experiment,  that  no  confiderable  variation 
could  arife  from  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  the  flight 
of  fhells  or  cannon-fhot.  In  this  perfuafion  they  fup- 
ported  themfelves  chiefly  by  confidering  the  extreme 
rarity  of  the  air,  compared  with  thofe  denfe  and 
ponderous  bodies ;  and  at  laft  it  became  an  almoft  ge¬ 
nerally  eftabliihed  maxim,  that  the  flight  of  thefe  bo¬ 
dies  was  nearly  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola. 
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p  this  plan  events  may  be'rtferred  to  the  year  of  the  world;  and,  within  the  prater  periods,  to  theaeraMrf  the  OtympLds^of  Nabonafiar,  and  of  Rome  :  but  the  principal  reference  b  to  the  birth  of  Clirift, 
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r’^te'datesare^ake'n  chiefly  from  that  cotnprehenfive and  u^*Mwor^’ y^^8'n  Yifficuit  for  thee^net?crnane\vho^kttched°ity?o'lfav^&licdrrt*u^^ith^emarkaBic^cventsI  hascemtented 
with  a  few  fpecimens  of  this  fort,  in  the  fucceffion  of  the  Roman  emperorsofthe  kings  of  England and  J  To  attempt  jpferting  all  that  deferve-  being  recorded,  would  crowd  and 
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Theory.  Jn  1674,  Mr  Auderfon  above-mentioned  publifh- 
ed  his  treatife  on  the  nature  and  effe&s  of  the  gun  ;  in 
NeuMheo-  wbich  he  proceeds  on  the  principles  of  Galileo,  and 
ry  by  An-  ftrenuoufly  afferts,  that  the  flight  of  all  bullets  is  in 
der&n.  the  curve  of  a  parabola  ;  undertaking  to  anfwer  all 
objections  that. could  be  brought  to  the  contrary.  The 
fame  thing  was  alfo  undertaken  by  Mr  Blondel,  in  a 
treatife  publifhed  at  Paris  in  1683  ;  where,  after  long 
difcuffion,  the  author  concludes,  that  the  variations 
from  the  air’s  refiflance  are  fo  flight  as  fcarceto  merit 
notice.  The  fame  fubjedt  is  treated  of  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfactions,  N°  216.  p.  68.  by  Dr  Halley: 
and  he  alfo,  fwayed  by  the  very  great  difproportion  be¬ 
tween  the  denfity  of  the  air,' and  that  of  iron  or  lead, 
thinks  it  reafonable  to  believe,  that  the  oppofition  of 
the  air  to  large  metal-ftiot  is  fcarcely  difcernible;  al¬ 
though  in  fmall  and  light  fltot  he  owns  that  it  muft  be 
accounted  for. 

But  though  this  hypothefis  went  on  fmoothly  in 
{peculation ;  yet  Anderfon,  who  made  a  great  number 
of  trials,  found  it  impoffible  to  fupport  it  without  fome 
new  modification.  For,  though  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  ever  examined  the  comparative  ranges  of  either 
cannon  or  mufquet  fliot,  when  fired  with  their  ufual 
velocities,  yet  his  experiments  on  the  ranges  of  (hells 
thrown  with  fmall  velocities  (in  comparifon  of  thofe 
above-mentioned),  convinced  him  that  their  whole 
traft  was  not  parabolical.  But  inftead  of  making 
the  proper  inferences  from  hence,  and  concluding  the 
refiflance  of  the.air  to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy,  he 
framed  a  new  hypothefis;  which  was,  that  the  (hell or 
bullet,  at  its  firfl  difeharge,  flew  to  a  certain  diflance 
in  a  right  line,  from  the  end  of  which  line  only  it  be¬ 
gan  to  deferibe  a  parabola.  And  this  right  line, 
which  he  calls  the  line  of  the  impulfe  of  the  fire,  he 
fuppofes  to  be  the  fame  in  all  elevations.  Thus,  by 
aligning  a  proper  length  to  this  line  of  impulfe,  it  was 
always  in  his  power  to  reconcile  any  two  (hots  made 
at  different  angles,  let  them  differ  as  widely  as  we 
pleafeto  fuppole.  But  this  he  could  not  have  done  with 
three  (hots ;  nor  indeed  doth  he  ever  tell  us  the  event 
of  his  experiments  when  three  ranges  were  tried  at 
g  one  time. 

Laws  of  When  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia  was  publilhed, 
the  air’s  re-  j,e  particularly  confidered  the  refiflance  of  the  air  to 
down” Proje&'ks  which  moved  with  fmall  velocities;  but  as 
Newton*  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  making  experiments 
on  thofe  which  move  with  fuch  prodigious  fwiftnefs, 
he  did  not  imagine  that  a  difference  in  velocity  could 
make  fuch  differences  in  the  refiflance  as  are  now  found 
to  take  place.  Sir  Ifaac  found,  that,  in  fmall  velocities, 
the  refiflance  aras  increafed  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  the  fwiftneis  with  which  the  body  moved  ;  that  is, 
a  body  moving  with  twice  the  velocity  of  another  of 
equal  magnitude,  would  meet  with  four  times  as  much 
refiflance  as  the  firfl,  with  thrice  the  velocity  it  would 
7  meet  with  nine  times  the  refiflance,  &c. — This  prin- 
Erroneons  cJplg  itfelf  is  now  found  to  be  erroneous  with  regard  to 
proTe£tileZ  military  projeailes  ;  though,  if  it  had  been  properly 
attended  to,  the  refiflance  of  the  air  might  even  from 
thence  have  been  reckoned  much  more  confiderable 
than  was  commonly  done.  So  far,  however,  were 
thofe  who  treated  this  fubjeft  fcientifically,  from  gi¬ 
ving  a  proper  allowance  for  the  refiflance  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  that  their  theories  differed  moft  egregioufly 
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from  the  truth.  Huygens  alone  feems  to  have  at-THE°Rv. 
tended  to  this  principle:  for,  in  the  year  1690,  he 
publifhed  a  treatife  on  Gravity,  in  which  he  gave  an  . 
account  of  fome  experiments  tending  to  prove,  that  the 
track  of  all  projectiles  moving  with  Very  fwift  mo¬ 
tions  was  widely  different  from  that  of  a  parabola. 

All  the  reft  of  the  learned  acquiefced  in  the  juftnefs  of 
Galileo’s  doftrine,  and  very  erroneous  calculations 
concerning  the  ranges  of  cannon  were  accordingly 
given.  Nor  was  any  notice  taken  of  thefe  errors  till  the 
year  1716.  At  that  time  Mr  Reffons,  a  French  offi-  8 
cer  of  artillery,  diftinguifhed  by  the  number  of  lieges  ^  4e*"e 
at  which  he  had  ferved,  by  his  high  military  rank,  and  ^idel^'dif- 
by  his  abilities  in  his  profefiion,  gave  in  a  memoir  to  ferent  from 
the  Royal  Academy,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  im-  the  truth, 
porting,  that,  “  although  it  was  agreed,  that  theory 
joined  with  practice  did  conftitute  the  perfection  of 
every  art;  yet  experience  had  taught  him,  that  theory  . 

was  of  very  little  fervice  in  the  ufe  of  mortars :  That 
the  works  of  M.  Blondel  had  juftly  enough  deferibed 
the  feveral  parabolic  lines,  according  to  the  different 
degrees  of  the  elevation  of  the  piece  ;  but  that  prac¬ 
tice  had  convinced  him,  there  was  no  theory  in  the  ef- 
feft  of  gunpowder  ;  for  having  endeavoured,  with  the 
greateft  precifion,  to  point  a  mortar  agreebly  to  thefe 
calculations,  he  had  never  been  able  to  cftablifh  any 
folid  foundation  upon  them.” 

From  thehiftory  of  the  academy,  it  doth  not  appear 
that  the  fentiments  of  Mr  Reffon’s  were  at  aoy  time 
controverted,  or  any  reafon  offered  for  the  failure  of 
the  theory  of  proje&iles  when  applied  to  ufe.  Nothing 
farther,  however,  was  done  till  the  time  of  Benjamin 
Robins,  who  in  1742  publifhed  a  treatife,  entitled,  Mr  R0j,;n( 
New  Principles  of  Gunnery,  in  which  he  hath  treated  firft  intro-  'i 
particularly  not  only  of  the  refiflance  of  the  atmo-  duces  a  true  1 
fphere,  but  almoft  every  thing  elfe  relating  to  the  flight  'heory. 
of  military  projeftiles,  and  indeed  advanced  the  theory 
of  gunnery  much  nearer  perfe&ion  than  ever  it  was 
before. 

The  firft  thing  confidered  by  Mr  Robins,  and  which  His  method  J 
is  indeed  the  foundation  of  all  other  particulars  rela-  of  determi-  ] 
tive  to  gunnery,  is  the  explofive  force  of  gunpowder.  nlngthe  j 
This  he  determined  to  be  owing  to  an  elaftic  fluid  fi-  1 

milar  to  our  atmofphere,  having  its  elaftic  force  greatly  der. 
increafed  by  the  heat.  “  If  a  red-hot  iron  (fays  be) 
be  included  in  a  receiver,  and  the  receiver  be  exhauft- 
ed,  and  gunpowder  be  then  let  fall  on  the  iron,  the  pow¬ 
der  will  take  fire,  and  the  mercurial  gage  will  fuddenly 
defeend  upon  the  explofion;  and  though  it  immedi¬ 
ately  afeends  again,  it  will  never  rife  to  the  height  it 
firft  flood  at,  but  will  continue  depreffed  by  a  fpace 
proportioned  to  the  quantity  of  powder  which  was  let 
fall  on  the  iron. — The  fame  produ&ion  likewife  takes 
place  when  gunpowder  is  fired  in  the  air :  for  if  a  final! 
quantity  of  powder  is  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  a 
glafs  tube,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  immerfed  in  wa¬ 
ter,  and  the  fluid  be  made  to  rife  fo  near  the  top,  that 
only  a  fmall  portion  of  air  is  left  in  that  part  where 
the  gunpowder  is  placed  ;  if  in  this  fituation  the  com¬ 
munication  of  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  with  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  is  clofed,  and  the  gunpowder  fired,  which 
may  be  eafily  done  by  means  of  a  burning-glafs,  the 
water  will  in  this  experiment  defeend  on  the  explofion,. 
as  the  quickfilver  did  in  the  laft  ;  and  will  always  con¬ 
tinue  depreffed  below  the  place  at  which  it  ftood  be- 
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Theory,  fore  the  explofion.  The  quantity  of  this  depreflion 
‘  will  be  greater  if  the  quantity  of  powder  be  increafed, 
or  the  diameter  of  the  tube  be  diminifhed. 

“  When  any  coniiderablc  quantity  of  gunpowder 
is  fired  in  an  exhaufted  receiver,  by  being  let  fall  on  a 
red-hot  iron,  the  mercurial  gage  inftantly  defcends 
upon  the  explofion,  and  as  fuddenly  afcends  again. 
After  a  few  vibrations,  none  of  which  except  the  firft 
are- of  any  great  extent,  it  fecmingly  fixes  at  a  point, 
lower  than  where  it  ftood  before  the  explofion.  But 
even  when  the  gage  has  acquired  this  point  of  appa¬ 
rent  reft,  it  ftill  continues  riling  for  a  confiderable 
time,  although  by  fuch  imperceptible  degrees,  that  it 
can  only  be  difcovered  by  comparing  its  place  at  di- 
ftant  intervals  :  however,  it  will  not  always  continue 
to  afcend  ;  but  will  rife  flower  and  flower,  till  at  laft  it 
will  be  abfolutely  fixed  at  a  point  lower  than  where  the 
mercury  ftood  before  the  explofion.  The  fame  cir- 
cumftances  nearly  happen,  when  powder  is  fired  in  the 
upper  part  of  an  unexhaufted  tube,  whofe  lower  part 
is  immerfed  in  water. 

“  That  the  elafticity  or  preflure  of  the  fluid  produ¬ 
ced  by  the  firing  of  gunpowder  is,  cxteris  paribus ,  di- 
redtly  as  its  denfity,  may  be  proved  from  hence,  that 
if  in  the  fame  receiver  a  double  quantity  of  powder  be 
let  fall,  the  mercury  will  fnbfide  twice  as  much  as  in 
the  firing  of  a  Angle  quantity.  Alfo  the  defcents  of 
the  mercury,  when  equal  quantities  of  powder  are  fired 
in  different  receivers,  are  reciprocally  as  the  capacities 
of  thofe  receivers,  and  confequently. as  the  denfity  of 
produced  fluid  in  each.  But  as,  in  the  ufual  method  of 
trying  this  experiment,  the  quantities  of  powder  are 
fo  very  fmall  that  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  thefe  pro¬ 
portions  with  the  requifite  degree  of  exa&nefs,  I  took 
a  large  receiver  containing  about  520  inches,  and  let¬ 
ting  fall  at  once  on  the  red-hot  iron  one  drachm  or  the 
fixteenth  part  of  an  ounce  avoirdupois  of  powder,  the 
receiver  being  firft  nearly  exhaufted  :  the  mercury,  after 
the  explofion,  was  fubfided  two  inches  exa&ly,  and  all 
the  powder  had  taken  fire.  Then  heating  the  iron  a 
fecond  time,  and  exhaufting  the  receiver  as  before,  two 
drachms  were  let  down  at  once,  which  funk  the  mer-, 
cury  three  inches  and  three  quarters  ;  and  a  fmall  part 
of  the  powder  had  fallen  befide  the  iron,  which  (the 
bottom  of  the  receiver  being  wet)  did  not  fire,  and  the 
quantity  which  thus  efcaped  did  appear  to  be  nearly 
fufficient,  had  it  fallen  on  the  iron,  to  have  funk  the 
mercury  a  quarter  of  an  inch  more;  in  which  cafe  the 
two  defcents,  viz.  two  inches  and  four  inches,  would 
Lave  been  accurately  in  the  proportion  of  the  refpec- 
tive  quantities  of  powder  ;  from  which  proportion,  as 

was,  they  very  little  varied. 

“  As  different  kinds  of  gunpowder  produce  diffe¬ 
rent  quantities  of  this  fluid,  in  proportion  to  their  dif¬ 
ferent  degrees  of  goodnefs,  before  any  definite  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  kind  can  take  place,  it  is  neceffary  to 
afeertain  the  particular  fpecies  of  powder  that  is  pro- 
pofed  to  be  ufed.  (Here  Mr  Robins  determines  in 
all  his  experiments  to  makeufeof  government-powder, 
as  confifting  of  a  certain  and  invariable  proportion  of 
materials,  and  therefore  preferable  to  fuch  kinds  as 
are  made  according  to  the  fancy  of  private  perfons.) 

“  This  being  fettled,  we  muft  further  premife  thefe 
two  principles :  1.  That  the  elaftity  of  this  fluid  in- 
creafes  by  heat  and  diminifhes  by  cold,  in  the  fame 
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manner  as  that  of  the  air;  2.  That  the  denfity  of  Theory. 
this  fluid,  and  confequently  its  weight,  is  the  fame 
with  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  air,  having  the 
fame  elafticity  and  the  fame  temperature.  Now  from 
the  laft  experiment  it  appears,  that  ^  of  an  ounce  a- 
voirdupoife  or  about  27  grains  Troy  of  powder,  funk 
the  gage,  on  its  explofion,  two  inches  ;  and  the  mercury 
in  the  barometer  Handing  at  near  30  inches,  4£ths  °f 
an  ounce  avoirdupois,  or  4 10  grains  Troy,  would  have 
filled  the  receiver  with  a  fluid  whofe  elafticity  would 
have  been  equal  to  the  whole  preflure  of  the  atmo- 
fphere,  or  the  fame  with  the  elafticity  of  the  air  we 
breathe  ;  and  the  content  of  the  receiver  being  about 
520  cubic  inches,  it  follows,  that  4-|-ths  an  ounce  of 
powder  will  produce  520  cubic  inches  of  a  fluid  poffef- 
fing  the  fame  degree  of  elafticity  with  the  common  air; 
whence,  an  ounce  of  powder  will  produce  near  575  cu¬ 
bic  inches  of  fuch  a  fluid. 

“  But  in  order  to  afeertain  the  denfity  of  this  fluid, 
we  muft  confider  what  part  of  its  elafticity,  at  the  time 
of  this  determination,  was  owing  to  the  heat  it  recei¬ 
ved  from  the  included  hot-iron  and  the  warm  receiver. 

Now  the  general  heat  of  the  receiver  being  mariifeftly 
lefs  than  that  of  boiling  water,  which  is  known  to  in- 
creafe  the  elafticity  of  the  air  to  fomewhat  more  than 
i  of  its  augmented  quantity  ;  I  colled  from  hence  and 
other  circumftances,  that  the  augmentation  of  elaftici¬ 
ty  from  this  caufe  was  about  f  of  the  whole  :  that  is, 
if  the  fluid  arifing  from  the  explofion  had  been  reduced 
to  the  temperature  of  the  external  air,  the  defeent  of 
the  mercurial  gage,  inftead  of  two  inches,  would  have 
been  only  if  inch;  whence  575,  reduced  in  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  five  to  four,  becomes  460  5  and  this  laft  number 
reprefents  the  cubic  inches  of  an  elaftic  fluid  equal  in 
denfityand  elafticity  with  common  air,  which  are  produ¬ 
ced  from  the  explofion  of  I  ounce  avoirdupoife  of  gun¬ 
powder;  the  weight  of  which  quantity  of  fluid,  accord- 
ding  to  the  ufual  eftimation  of  the  weight  of  air,  is  131 
grains  ;  whence  the  weight  of  this  fluid  isfff  or-^ths 
nearly  of  the  weight  of  the  generating  powder.  Th* 
ratio  of  the  bulk  of  gunpowder  to  the  bulk  of  this  fluid 
may  be  determined  from  confidering  that  17  drams  a- 
voirdupoife  of  powder  fill  two  Cubic  inches,  if  the 
powder  be  well  fhook  together:  therefore,  augmenting 
the  number  laft  found  in  the  proportion  of  16  to  17, 
the  refulting  term  488^  is  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of 
an  elaftic  fluid,  equal  in  denfity  with  the  air  produced 
from  two  cubic  inches  of  powder  :  whence  the  ratio  of 
the  refpe&ive  bulk  of  the  powder,  and  of  the  fluid  pro¬ 
duced  from  it,  is  in  round  numbers  as  1  to  244.” — 

This  calculation  was  afterwards  juftified  by  experi¬ 
ments. 

“  If  this  fluid,  inftead  of  expanding  when  the  pow¬ 
der  was  fired,  had  been  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which 
the  powder  filled  before  the  explofion  ;  then  it  would 
have  had,  in  that  confined  (late,  a  degree  of  elafticity 
244  times  greater  than  that  of  common  air ;  and  this 
independent  of  the  great  augmentation  this  elafticity 
would  receive  from  the  adfion  of  the  fire  in  that  in- 
ftant. 

“  Hence,  then,  we  are  certain,  that  any  quantity  of 
powder  fired  in  a  confined  fpace,  which  it  adequately 
fills,  exerts,  at  the  inltant  of  its  explofion,  againft  the 
fides  of  the  veffel  containing  it,  and  the  bodies  it  im¬ 
pels  before  it,  a  force  at  leaft  244  times  greater  than 
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the  elafticity  of  the  common  air,  or,  which  is  the  fame  round  numbers  1000  times  greater  than  that  of  the  Theory. 
thing,  than  the  preffiire  of  the  atmofphere  ;  and  this  atmofphere,  and  fince  common  air  by  its  elafticity  ' 

without  confideriug  the  great  addition  which  this  force  exerts  a  preffiire  on  any  given  furface  equal  to  the 
will  receive  from  the  violent  degree  of  heat  with  which  weight  of  the  incumbent  atmofphere  with  which  it 
it  is  affe&ed  at  that  time.  is  in  equilibrio,  the  preffiire  exerted  by  fired  powder 

“  To  determine  how  far  the  elafticity  of  air  isaug-  before  it  dilated  itfelf  is  1000  times  greater  than  the 
mented  when  heated  to  the  extremeft  degree  of  red-  preffiire  of  the  atmofphere:  and  confequently  the  ir 

hot  iron,  I  took  a  piece  of  a  mufquet-barrel  about  fix  quantity  of  this  force,  on  a  furface  of  an  inch  fquare,  Prodig  ous 

inches  in  length,  and  ordered  one  end  to  be  clofed  up  .amounts  to  above  fix  ton  weight;  which  force,  how-  powtr  of 
entirely  ;  but  the  other  end  was  drawn  out  conically,  ever,  diminifhesas  the  fluid  dilates  itfelf.  Pow' 

and  finilhed  in  an  aperture  of  about  of  an  inch  in  “  But  though  we  have  here  fuppofed  that  the  heat  a  ’ 

diameter.  The  tube  thus  fitted,  was  heated  to  the  ex-  of  gunpowder,  when  fired  in  any  confiderable  quan- 
tremity  of  a  red  heat  in  a  fmith's  forge  ;  and  was  then  tity,  is  the  fame  with  iron  heated  to  the  extremity  of 
immerged  with  its  aperture  downwards  in  a  bucket  of  red  heat,  or  to  the  beginning  of  a  white  heat,  yet  it 
water,  and  kept  there  till  it  was  cool.;  after  which  it  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  the  fire  produced  in  the 

was  taken  out  carefully,  and  the  water  which  had  en-  explofion  is  fomewhat  varied  (like  all  other  fires)  by 

tered  it  in  cooling  was  exa&ly  weighed.  The  heat  gi-  a  greater  or  leffer  quantity  of  fuel;  and  it  may  be 
ven  to  the  tube  at  each  time,  was  the  beginning  of  prefumed,  that,  according  to  the  quantity  of  powder 
what  workmen  call  a  ‘white  heat  ;  and  to  prevent  the  fired  together,  the  flame  may  have  all  the  different  de- 
vulhing  in  of  the  aqueous  vapour  at  the  immerfion,  grees,  from  a  languid  red  heat,  to  that  fufficient  for 
which  would  otherwife  drive  out  great  part  of  the  air,  the  vitrification  of  metals.  But  as  the  quantity  of 
and  render  the  experiment  fallacious,  I  had  an  iron  wire  powder  requifite  for  the  produdlion  of  this  laft  men- 
fiied  tapering,  fo  as  to  fit  the  aperture  of  the  tube,  and  tioued  heat,  is  certainly  greater  than  what  is  ever  fired 
with  this  I  always  flopped  it  up  before  it  was  taken  together  for  any  military  purpofe,  we  cannot  be  far  from 
from  the  fire,  letting  the  wire  remain  in  till  the  whole  ourfeope,  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  of  fuch  quantities  as 
was  cool,  when,  removing  it,  the  due  quantity  of  wa-  are  ufnally  fired  to  be  nearly  the  fame  with  that  of  red- 
ter  would  enter.  The  weight  of  the  water  thus  taken  hot  iron  ;  allowing  a  gradual  augmentation  to  this 
in  at  three  different  trials  was  600  grains,  595  grains,  heat  in  larger  quantities,  and  diminilhing  it  when  the 
and  600  grains,  refpe&ively.  The  content  of  the  whole  quantities  are  very  fmall.”  it 

cavity  of  the  tube  was  796  grains  of  water;  whence  Having  thus  determined  the  force  of  the  gunpow- 

the  fpaces  remaining  unfilled  in  thefe  three  experi-  der,  Mr  Robins  next  proceeds  to  determine  the  velo-  th”d  of  de¬ 

ments  were  186,  201,  and  196  grains  refpedively.  city  with  which  the  ball  is  difeharged.  The  folution  termining 
Thefe  fpaces  undoubtedly  contained  all  the  air  which,  of  this  problem  depends  011  the  two  following  prin-  the  veloci- 
when  the  tube  was  red-hot,  extended  thro’  its  whole  ciples.  1.  That  the  aftion  of  the  powder  on  the  tiesof  balls’ 
concavity;  confequently  the  elafticity  of  the  air,  when  bullet  ceafes  as  foon  as  the  bullet  is  got  out  of  the 
heated  to  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  was  to  the  piece.  2.  That  all  the  powder  of  the  charge  is  fired 
elafticity  of  the  fame  air,  when  reduced  to  the  tempe-  and  converted  into  elaftic  fluid  before  the  bullet  is 
rature  of  the  ambient  atmofphere,  as  the  whole  capacity  fenfibly  moved  from  its  place. 

of  the  tube  to  the  refpeftive  fpaces  taken  up  by  the  “  The  firft  of  thefe  (fays  Mr  Robins)  will  appear 
cooled  air;  that  is,  as  796  to  186,  201,  196  5  or,  ta-  manifeft  when  it  is  confidered  how  fuddenly  the  flame 
king  the  medium  of  thefe  three  trials,  88796  to  194-5-.  will  extend  itfelf  on  every  fide,  by  its  own  elafticity, 

“  As  air  and  this  fluid  appear  to  be  equally  affe&ed  when  it  is  once  got  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  ; 
by  heat  and  cold,  and  confequently  have  their  elaftici-  for  by  this  means  its  force  will  then  be  diflipated,  and 
ties  equally  augmented  by  the  addition  of  equal  degrees  the  bullet  no  louger  fenfibly  affefted  by  it. 
of  heat  to  each  ;  if  we  fuppofe  the  heat  with  which  “  The  fecond  principle  is  indeed  lefs  obvious,  be- 
the  flame  of  fired  powder  is  endowed,  to  be  the  fame  ing  contrary  to  the  general  opinion  of  almoft  all  writers  I? 

with  that  of  the  extreme  heat  of  red-hot  iron,  then  on  this  fubjeCt.  It  might  however  be  fufficient  for  the  Inftantane- 

the  elafticity  of  the  generated  fluid  will  be  greater  at  the  proof  of  this  poiition,  to  obferve  the  prodigious  com-  firing 
time  of  the  explofion  than  afterwards,  when  it  is  re-  preflion  of  the  flame  in  the  chamber  of  the  piece.  01  P0'vtle^• 

duced  to  the  temperature  of  the  ambient  air,  in  the  Thofe  who  attend  to  this  circumftance,  and  to  the  ea- 

ratio  of  796  to  194^-  nearly.  It  being  allowed  then,  fy  paffage  of  the  flame  through  the  intervals  of  the 
(which  furely  is  very  reafonable),  that  the  flame  of  grains,  may  foon  fatisfy  themfelves,  that  no  one  grain 

gunpowder  is  not  lefs  hot  than  red-hot  iron,  and  the  contained  in  that  chamber  can  continue  for  any  time 

elafticity  of  the  air,  and  confequently  of  the  fluid  uniuflamed,  when  thus  furrounded  and  preffed  by  fuch 

generated  by  the  explofion,  being  augmented  in  the  an  aftive  fife.  However,  not  to  rely  011  mere  fpecu- 

extremity  of  this  heat  in  the  ratio  of  194-f  to  796,  lation  in  a  matter  of  fo  much  confequence,  I  confi- 

it  follows,  that  if  244  be  augmented  in  this  ratio,  the  dcred,  that  if  part  only  of  the  powder  is  fired,  and 

refulting  number  which  is  9997-,  will  determine  how  that  fucceffively ;  then  by  laying  a  greater  weight  be- 
Tnany  times  the  elafticity  of  the  flame  of  fired  powder  fore  the  charge,  (fuppofe  two  or  three  bullets  inftead 
exceeds  the  elafticity  of  common  air,  fuppofing  it  to  of  one),  a  greater  quantity  of  powder  would  neceffarily 
be  confined  in  the  fame  fpace  which  the  powder  filled  be  fired,  fince  a  heavier  weight  would  be  a  longer  time 
before  it  was  fired.  —  Hence  then  the  abfolute  quanti-  in  palling  through  the  barrel.  Whence  it  Ihould  fol- 
ty  of  the  preffure  exerted  by  gunpowder  at  the  mo-  low,  that  two  or  three  bullets  would  be  impelled  by  a 
ment  of  its  explofion  may  be  afligned  ;  for,  fince  the  much  greater  force  than  one  only.  But  the  contrary 
fluid  then  generated  has  an  elafticity  of  999-j-,  or  in  to  this  appears  by  experiment ;  for  firing  one,  two. 
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Theory,  and  three  bullets  laid  contiguous  to  each  other  with 
~  the  fame  charge  refpe&ively,  I  have  found  that  their 

velocities  were  not  much  different  from  the  reciprocal 
of  their  fubduplicate  quantities  of  matter ;  that  is,  if 
a  given  charge  would  communicate  to  one  bullet  a  ve¬ 
locity  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  fame  charge 
would  communicate  to  two  bullets  a  velocity  from 
1250  to  1300  feet  in  a  fecond,  and  to  three  bullets  a 
velocity  from  1050  to  1110  feet  in  the  fame  time. 
From  hence  it  appears,  that,  whether  a  piece  is  loaded 
with  a  greater  or  lefs  weight  of  hullet,  the  a&ion  is 
nearly  the  fame  ;  fince  all  mathematicians  know,  that 
if  bodies  containing  different  quantities  of  matter  are 
fucceffively  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the 
fame  power  acting  with  a  determined  force  at  each 
point  of  that  fpace  ;  then  the  velocities  given  to  thefe 
different  bodies  will  be  reciprocally  in  the  fubduplicate 
ratio  of  their  quantities  of  matter.  The  excefs  of  the 
velocities  of  the  two  and  three  bullets  above  what  they 
ought  to  have  been  by  this  rule,  (which  are  that  of 
1200  and  980  feet  in  a  fecond)  undoubtedly  arifes 
from  the  flame,  which,  cfcaping  by  the  fide  of  the  firft 
bullet,  a£ts  on  the  fnrface  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
Wf/tome  "  N°w>  this  excefs  has  in  many  experiments  been 
powder  is  imperceptible,  and  the  velocities  have  been  reciprocally 
blown  out  in  the  fubduplicate  ratios  of  the  number  of  bullets, 
of  the  to  fufficient  exa&nefs  ;  and  where  this  error  has  been 
mouth  of  prreater,  it  has  never  arifen  to  an  eighth  part  of  the 
a  cannon  °,  ,  ,  n  . 

without  be-  whole  :  but,  if  the  common  opinion  was  true,  that  a 
ing  fired,  fmall  part  only  of  the  powder  fires  at  firft,  and  other 
arts  of  it  fucceflively  as  the  bullet  pafles  through  the 
arrel,  and  that  a  confiderable  part  ofit  is  often  blown 
out  of  the  piece  without  firing  at  all ;  then  the  velocity 
which  three  bullets  received  from  the  explofion  ought 
to  have  been  much  greater  than  we  have  found  it  to 
be. — But  the  truth  of  this  fecond  poftulate  more  fully 
appears  from  thole  experiments,  by  which  it  is  fhewn, 
that  the  velocities  of  bullets  may  be  afcertained  to  the 
fame  exadtnefs  when  they  are  a&ed  on  through  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  four  inches  in  length  only,  as.  when  they  are  dif- 
charged  from  one  of  four  feet. 

“  With  refpe&to  thegrainsofpowderwbichare  often 
blown  out  unfired,  and  which  are  always  urged  as  a 
proof  of  the  gradual  firing  of  the  charge,  I  believe 
Diego  Uffauo,  a  perfon  of  great  experience  in  the  art 
of  gunnery,  has  given  the  true  reafon  for  this  accident ; 
which  is,  that  fome  fmall  part  of  the  charge  is  often 
not  rammed  up  with  the  reft,  but  is  left  in  the  piece 
before  the  wad,  and  is  by  this  means  expelled  by  the 
blaft  of  air  befoie  the  fire  can  reach  it.  I  muft  add, 
that,  in  the  charging  of  cannon  and  fmall  arms,  efpe- 
cially  after  the  firft  time,  this  is  fcarcely  to  be  avoided 
by  any  method  I  have  yet  feen  pradifed.  Perhaps, 
too,  there  may  be  fome  few  grains  in  the  beft  powder, 
of  fuch  an  heterogeneous  compofition  as  to  be  lefs  fuf- 
ceptible  of  firing  ;  which,  I  think,  I  have  myfelf  ob- 
ferved  :  and  thefe,  though  they  are  furrounded  by  the 
1S  flame,  may  be  driven  out  unfired. 

Demonftra-  “  Thefe  poftulates  being  now  allowed  to  be  juft,  let 
tion  of  the  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of  any  piece  of  artillery,  A  the 
force  of  fi-  breech,  and  B  the  muzzle;  DC  the  diameter  of  its 
orf  the  balY  b°re>  anc^  ^EGC  a  part  of  its  cavity  filled  with  pow- 
Plate  ’  der.  Suppofe  the  ball  that  is  to  be  impelled  to  lie 
CXL.IV.  with  its  hinder  furface  at  the  line  GE;  then  the  pref- 
fig-  4-  fure  exerted  at  the  explofion  on  the  circle  of  which 
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GE  is  the  diameter,  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  the  'I 
prefiure  exerted  in  the  direftion  FB  on  the  furface  of  “ 
the  ball,  is  eafily  known  from  the  known  dimenfions  of 
that  circle.  Draw  any  line  FH  perpendicular  to  FB, 
and  AI  parallel  to  FH  ;  and  through  the  point  H, 
to  the  afymptotes  IA  and  AB,  deferibe  the  hyperbola 
KHNQj^  then,  if  FH  reprefents  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F,  the  force  impelling  the  ball  at 
any  other  point  as  at  M,  will  be  reprefented  by  the 
line  MN,  the  ordinate  to  the  hyperbola  at  that  point. 
For  wlien  the  fluid  impelling  the  body  along  has  di¬ 
lated  itfelf  to  M,  its  denfity  will  be  then  to  its  origi¬ 
nal  denfity  in  the  fpace  DEGC  reciprocally  as  the 
fpaces  through  which  it  is  extended ;  that  is,  as  FA, 
to  MA,  or  as  MN  to  FH;  but  it  has  been  fiiewn, 
that  the  impelling  force  or  elafticity  of  this  fluid  is  di- 
reftly  as  its  denfity  ;  therefore,  if  FH  reprefents  the 
force  at  the  point  F,  MN  will  reprefent  the  like  force 
at  the  point  M. 

“  Since  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  force  impelling 
the  ball  at  the  point  F  is  known,  and  the  weight  of 
the  ball  is  alfo  known,  the  proportion  between  the 
force  with  which  the  ball  is  impelled  and  its  own  gra¬ 
vity  is  known.  In  this  proportion  take  FH  to  FL, 
and  draw  LP  parallel  to  FB  ;  then,  MN  the  ordinate 
to  the  hyperbola  in  any  point  will  be  to  its  part  MR, 
cut  off  by  the  line  LP,  as  the  impelling  force  of  the 
powder  in  that  point  M  to  the  gravity  of  the  ball;  and 
confequently  the  line  LP  will  determine  a  line  propor¬ 
tional  to  the  uniform  force  of  gravity  in  every  point ; 
whilft  the  hyperbola  HNQjletermines  in  like  manner 
fuch  ordinates  as  are  proportional  to  the  impelling 
force  of  the  powder  in  every  point;  whence  by  the 
39th  Prop,  of  lib.  i.  of  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  Principia, 
the  areas  FLPB  and  FHQB  are  in  the  duplicate  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  velocities  which  the  ball  would  acquire 
when  a&ed  upon  by  its  own  gravity  through  .the  fpace 
FB,  and  when  impelled  through  the  fame  fpace  by  the 
force  of  the  powder.  But  fince  the  ratio  of  AF  to 
AB  and  the  ratio  of  FH  to  FL  are  known,  the  ratio 
of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  is  known  ;  and 
thence  its  fubduplicate.  And  fince  the  line  FB  is  gi¬ 
ven  in  magnitude,  the  velocity  which  a  heavy  body 
would  acquire  when  impelled  through  this  line  by  its 
own  gravity  is  knowm  ;  being  no  other  than  the  velo¬ 
city  it  would  acquire  by  falling  through  a  fpace  equal 
to  that  line:  find  then  another  velocity  to  which  this 
laft  mentioned  velocity  bears  the  given  ratio  of  the  Tub* 
duplicate  of  the  area  FLPB  to  the  area  FHQB  ;  and 
this  velocity  thus  found  is  the  velocity  the  ball  will  ac¬ 
quire  when  impelled  thro’  the  fpace  FB  by  the  a&ion 
of  the  inflamed  powder. 

“  Now  to  give  an  example  of  this  :  Let  us  fuppofe 
AB,  the  length  of  the  cylinder,  to  be  45  inches;  its  dia¬ 
meter  DC,  or  rather  the  diameter  of  the  ball,  to  be  ^  of 
an  inch  ;  and  AF,  the  extent  of  the  powder,  to  be  2 £ 
inches;  to  determine  the  velocity  which  will  be  commu¬ 
nicated  to  a  leaden  bullet  by  the  explofion,  fuppofing 
the  bullet  to  be  laid  at  firft  with  its  furface  contiguous 
to  the  powder. 

«*  By  the  theory  we  have  laid  down,  it  appeals, 
that  at  the  firft  inftant  of  the  explofion  the  flame  will 
exert,  on  the  bullet  lying  clofe  to  it,  a  force  1000 
times  greater  than  the  prefiure  of  the  atmofphere.  The 
medium  preffure  of  the.  atmofphere  is  reckoned  equal 
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.  to  a  column  of  water  33  feet  in  height  ;  whence,  lead  that  cavity  filled  with  powder  ;  and  inverfely,  as  the  Theory. 

~  being  to  water  as  11,345  to  1,  this  preffure  will  be  diameter  of  the  bore,  or  rather  of  the  bullet;  likewife 
equal  to  that  of  a  column  of  lead  34,9  inches  in  height,  dire&ly  as  AF.  the  height  of  the  cavity  left  behind 
Multiplying  this  by  1000,  therefore,  a  column  of  lead  the  bullet.  Confequently  the  velocity  being  compu- 
34900  inches  (upwards  of  half  a  mile)  in  height,  ted  as  above,  for  a  bullet  of  a  determined  diameter, 
would  produce  a  preffure  on  the  bullet  equal  to  what  placed  in  a  piece  of  a  given  length,  and  impelled  by 
is  exerted  by  the  powder  in  the  firft  inftant  of  the  ex-  a  given  quantity  of  powder,  occupying  a  given  cavi- 
plofion  ;  and  the  leaden  ball  being  ^  of  an  inch  in  dia-  ty  behind  that  bullet ;  it  follows,  that,  by  means  of 
meter,  and  confequently  equal  to  a  cylinder  of  lead  ot  thefe  ratios,  the  velocity  of  any  other  bullet  may  be 
the  fame  bafe  half  an  inch  in  height,  the  preffure  at  firft  thence  deduced  ;  the  neceffary  circumftances  of  its  po- 
adting  on  it  will  be  equal  to  34900X2,  or  69800  times  fition,  quantity  of  powder,  &c.  being  given.  Where 
its  weight  :  whence  FL  to  FH  as  1  to  69800;  and  FB  note.  That  in  the  inftance  of  this  fuppofition,  we  have 
to  FA  as  45  —  2-J-;  or  4.2-!  to  2^  ;  that  is,  as  339  to  21  ;  fuppofed  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  be  £  of  an  inch; 
whence  the  reftangle  FLPB  is  to  the  redlangle  AFHS  whence  the  diameter  of  the  bore  will  be  fomething 
as  339  to  21X69800,  that  is,  as  I  to  4324 — And  from  more,  and  the  quantity  of  powder  contained  in  the 
the  known  application  of  the  logarithms  to  the  men-  fpacc  DEGC,  will  amount  exadtly  to  twelve  penny- 
furation  of  the  hyperbolic  fpaces  it  follows,  that  the  weight,  a  fmall  wad  of  tow  included. 

1-ecfangle  AFHS  is  to  the  area  FHQB  as  43,429,  &c.  “  In  order  to  compare  the  velocities  communicated 

.  AB  .  s  to  bullets  by  the  explofion,  with  the  velocities  refult- 

is  to  the  tabular  logarithm  of  ;  that  is,  of  {ng  from  tbe  tbeory  by  computation  ;  it  is  neceffary 
which  is  1,2340579;  whence  the  ratio  of  the  ree-  that  the  aiftual  velocities  with  which  bullets  move 
tangle  FLPB  to  the  hyperbolic  area  FHQB  is  com-  ^tuild  be  difcovered.  The  only  methods  hitherto 
pounded  of  the  ratios  of  1  to  4324—  and  o?  ,43429,  pnuftifed  for  this  purpofe,  have  been  either  by  obferving 
&c.  to  1,2340579  ;  which  together  make  uptheratio  of  the  time  of  the  flight  of  a  fhot  through  a  given 
x  to  12263,  the  fubduplicate  of  which  is  the  ratio  of  fPace>  or  by  meafuring  the  range  of  a  fhot  at  a  given 
1  to  110,7;  and  in  this  ratio  is  the  velocity  which  the  elevation;  and  thence  computing,  on  the  parabolic 
bullet  would  acquire  by  gravity  in  falling  thro*  a  fpace  hypothefis,  what  degree  of  velocity  would  produce 
equal  to  FB,  to  the  velocity  the  bullet  will  acquire  this  range. — The  firft  method  labours  under  this  in- 
from  the  adtion  of  the  powder  impelling  it  thro’  FB.  furmountable  difficulty,  that  the  velocities  of  thefe  bo- 
But  the  fpace  FB  being  424.  inches,  the  velocity  a  hea-  dies  are  often  fo  fwift,  and  confequently  the  time  ob- 
vy  body  will  aquire  in  falling  through  fuch  a  fpace  is  krved  is  fo  fhort,  that  an  imperceptible  error  in  that 
known  to  be  what  would  carry  it  nearly  at  the  rate  of  *!™e,  may  occafion  an  error  in  the  velocity  thus  found 
15.07  feet  in  a  fecond ;  whence  the  velocity  to  which  °f  2»  3»  4»  5»  or  600  feet,  in  a  fecond.  The  other 
this  has  the  ratio  of  1  to  1 10,7  is  a  velocity  which  would  method  is  fo  fallacious,  by  reafon  of  the  rtfiflance  of 
carry  the  ball  at  the  rate  of  1668  feet  in  one  fecond.  the  atmofpbere  (to  which  inequality  the  firft  is  alfo 
And  this  is  the  velocity  which,  according  to  the  theo-  hable),  that  the  velocities  thus  affigned  may  not  per¬ 
ry,  the  bullet  in  the  prefent  circumftances  would  ac-  haps  be  the  tenth  part  of  the  a&ual  velocities  fought, 
quire  from  the  aftion  of  the  powder  during  the  time  of  .  “  The  fimpleft  method  of  determining  this  velocity 
its  dilatation.  i*  by  means  of  the  inftrument  reprefented  Plate  CXLII. 

“  Now  this  velocity  being  once  computed  for  one  5*  where  ABQD  reprefents  the  body  of  the  ma-  itf  1 
cafe,  is  eafily  applied  to  any  other  ;  for  if  the  cavity  chine  compofed  of  the  three  poles  B,  C,  D,  fpreading  Machine 
DEGC  left  behind  the  bullet  be  only  in  part  filled  at  bottom,  and  joining  together  at  the  top  A  ;  being  the  ] 

with  powder,  then  the  line  HF,  and  confequenlty  the  fame  with  what  is  vulgarly  ufed  in  lifting  and  weighing  ties  of  5ul.  i 
area  FHQB  will  be  diminifhed  in  the  proportion  of  the  very  heavy  bodies,  and  is  called  by  workmen the  triangles,  lets, 
whole  cavity  to  the  part  filled.  If  the  diameter  of  the  On  two  of  thefe  poles,  towards  their  tops,  are  fcrewed 
bore  be  varied,  the  lengths  AB  and  AF  remaining  the  on  the  fockets  RS  ;  and  on  thefe  focketsthe  pendulum 
fame,  then  the  quantity  of  powder  and  the  furfacc  of  EFGHIK  is  hung  by  means  of  its  crofs-piece  EF, 
the  bullet  which  it  afts  on,  will  be  varied  in  the  du-  which  becomes  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  on  which  it 
plicate  proportion  of  the  diameter,  but  the  weight  of  muft  be  made  to  vibrate  with  great  freedom.  The  bo- 
the  bullet  will  vary  in  the  triplicate  proportion  of  the  dy  of  this  pendulum  is  made  of  iron,  having  a  broad 
diameter  ;  wherefore  the  line  FH,  which  is  diredlly  part  at  bottom,  and  its  lower  part  is  covered  with  a 
as  the  abfolute  impelling  force  of  the  powder,  and  re-  thick  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  which  is  fattened  to  the 
ciprocally  as  the  gravity  of  the  bullet,  will  change  in  iron  by  fcrews.  Something  lower  than  the  bottom  of 
the  reciprocal  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  bul-  the  pendulum  there  is  a  brace  OP,  joining  the  two 
let.  If  AF,  the  heighth  of  the  cavity  left  behind  the  poles  to  which  the  pendulum  is  fufpended  ;  and  to  this 
bullet,  be  increafed  or  diminifhed,  the  re&angle  of  the  brace  there  is  fattened  a  contrivance  MNU,  made  with 
hyperbola,  and  confequently  the  area  correfponding  to  two  edges  of  fteel,  bearing  on  each  other  in  the  line 
•ordinates  in  any  given  ratio,  will  be  increafed  or  diminifh-  UN,  fopiething  in  the  manner  of  a  drawing-pen;  the 
edin  the  fame  proportion.  From  all  which  it  follows,  ftrength  with  which  thefe  edges  prefs  on  each  other 
that  the  area  FHQB,  which  is  in  the  duplicate  pro-  being  diminifhed  or  increafed  at  pleafure  by  means  of 
portion  of  the  velocity  of  the  impelled  body,  will  be  di-  a  fcrew  Z  going  through  the  upper  piece.  There  is 
AB  '  fattened  to  the  bottom  of  the  pendulum  a  narrow  rib- 

redly  as  the  logarithm  (where  AB  reprefents  the  bon  L'N)  whjch  p3ffes  between  thefe  fteel  edges,  and 

length  of  the  barrel,  and  AF  the  length  of  the  cavi-  which  afterwards,  by  means  of  an  opening  cut  in  the 
ty  left  behind  the  bullet)  ;  alfo  direflly  as  the  part  of  lower  piece  of  fteel,  hangs  loofely  down,  as  at  W. 
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Theory.  “  This  inftrumentthus  fitted, if  the  weight  of  thepen- 
'  dulum  be  known,  and  likewife  the  refpe&ive  diftances 

Meihod  of  'ts  cetltre  °f  gravity,  and  of  its  centre  of  ofcillation 
ufing  the  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  it  will  thence  be  known, 
machine,  what  motion  will  be  communicated  to  this  pendulum 
by  the  percuffion  of  a  body  of  a  known  weight  moving 
with  a  known  degree  of  celerity,  and  ftriking  it  in  a 
given  point ;  that  is,  if  the  pendulum  be  fnppofed  at 
reft  before  the  percuffion,  it  will  be  known  what  vi¬ 
bration  it  ought  to  make  in  Confequence  of  fuch  a  de¬ 
termined  blow  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pendulum, 
being  at  reft,  is  {truck  by  a  body  of  a  knojvn  weight, 
and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum  makes  after  the 
blow,  is  known,  the  velocity  of  the  ftriking  body  may 
from  thence  be  determined. 

“  Hence  then,  if  a  bullet  of  a  known  weight  ftrilces 
the  pendulum,  and  the  vibration,  which  the  pendulum 
make3  in  confequence  of  the  ftroke,  be  afcertained  ; 
the  velocity,  with  which  the  ball  moved,  is  thence  to 
be  known. 

“  Now  the  extent  of  the  vibration,  made  by  the  pen¬ 
dulum  after  the  blow,  may  be  meafured  to  great  ac¬ 
curacy  by  tiie  ribbon  LN.  For  let  the  preffure  of  the 
edges  UN  on  the  ribbon  be  fo  regulated  by  the  fcrew 
Z,  that  the  motion  of  the  ribbon  between  them  may 
be  free  and  eafy,  though  with  fome  minute  refiftance; 
then  fettling  the  pendulum  at  reft,  let  the  part  LN  be¬ 
tween  the  pendulum  and  the  edges  be  drawn  ftrait, 
but  not  {trained,  and  fix  a  pin  in  that  part  of  the  rib¬ 
bon  which  is  then  contiguous  to  the  edges  :  let  now  a 
ball  impinge  on  the  pendulum  ;  then  the  pendulum 
Twinging  back  will  draw  out  the  ribbon  to  the  juft  ex¬ 
tent  of  its  vibration,  which  will  confequently  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  interval  on  the  ribbon  between  the  edges 
UN  and  the  place  of  the  pin. 

“  The  weight  of  the  whole  pendulum,  wood  and  all, 
was  56  tb.  3  oz.  its  centre  of  gravity  was  52  inches 
diftant  from  its  axis  of  fufpenfion,  and  200  of  itsfmall 
fwings  were  performed  in  the  time  of  253  feconds  5 
whence  its  centre  of  ofcillation  (determined  from  hence) 
is  62\  inches  diftant  from  that  axis.  The  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKlH  is  diftant  from  the  fame  axis 
66  inches. 

“  In  the  compound  ratio  of  66  to  62^,  and  66  to  52, 
take  the  quantity  of  matter  of  the  pendulum  to  a  4th 
quantity,  which  will  be  42  tb.  4-"oz.  Now  geometers 
will  know,  that  if  the  blow  be  ftruck  on  the  centre  of 
the  piece  of  wood  GKIH,  the  pendulum  will  refill  to 
the  ftroke  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  this  laft  quantity 
of  matter  only  (42  tb.  £oz.)  was  concentrated  in  that 
point,  and  the  reft  of  the  pendulum  was  taken  away : 
whence,  fuppofing  the  weight  of  the -bullet  impin¬ 
ging  in  that  point  to  be  the  XV  of  a  pound,  or  tbe-yij- 
of  this  quantity  of  matter  nearly,  the  velocity  of  the 
point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  will,  by  the  laws 
obferved  in  the  congrefs  of  fneh  bodies  as  rebound  not 
from  each  other,  be  theTiT  of  the  velocity  the  bullet 
moved  with  before  the  ftroke ;  whence  the  velocity  of 
this  point  of  ofcillation  after  the  ftroke  being  afcertain¬ 
ed,  that  multiplied  by  505  will  give  the  velocity  with 
which  the  ball  impinged. 

“  But  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  ofcillation  after  the 
ftroke  13  eafily  deduced  from  the  chord  of  the  arch, 
through  which  it  afeends  by  the  blow;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  propofition,  that  all  pendulous  bodies  afeend 
Vot.  V. 
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to  the  fame  height  by  their  vibratory  motion  as  they  Theory. 
would  do,  if  they  were  projected  directly  upwards 
from  their  loweft  point,  with  the  fame  velocity  they 
have  in  that  point  :  wherefore,  if  the  verfed  line  of 
the  afeending  arch  be  found,  (which  is  eafily  deter¬ 
mined  from  the  chord  and  radius  being  given ),  this  ver¬ 
fed  fine  is  the  perpendicular  height,  to  which  a  body 
proje&ed  upwards  with  the  velocity  of  the  point  of 
ofcillation  would  arife  ;  and,  confequently,  what  that 
velocity  is,  can  be  eafily  computed  by  the  common 
theory  of  falling  bodies. 

“  For  inftanee,  the  chord  of  the  arch,  deferibed  by- 
the  afeent  of  the  pendulum  after  the  ftroke  meafured 
on  the  ribbon,  has  been  fometimes  17^  inches;  thedi- 
ftance  of  the  ribbon  from  the  axis  of  fufpenfion  is  71^ 
inches  ;  whence  reducing  1 7^  in  the  ratio  of  7 1|  to  66, 
the  refulting  number,  which  is  nearly  16  inches,  will' 
be  the  chord  of  the  arch  through  which  the  centre  of 
the  board  GKIH  afeended  after  the  ftroke:  now  the 
verfed  fine  of  the  arch,  whofe  chord  is  16  inches,  anti 
its  radius  66,  is  1-93939  ;  and  the  velocity,  which 
would  carry  a  body  to  this  height,  or,  which  is  the 
fame  thing,  the  velocity  which  a  body  would  acquire 
bydefeending  through  this  fpace,  is  nearly  that  of  3^ 
feet  in  1". 

“  To  determine  then  the  velocity  with  which  the  bul¬ 
let  impinged  on  the  centre  of  the  wood,  when  the 
chord  of  the  arch  deferibed  by  the  afeent  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  in  confequence  of  the  blow,  was  17^  inches 
meafured  on  the  ribbon,  no  more  is  necefiary  than  to 
multiply  3^  by  505,  and  the  refulting  number  1641 
will  be  the  feet  which  the  bullet  would  deferibe  in  1 ", 
if  it  moved  with  the  velocity  it  had  at  the  moment  of 
its  percuffion:  for  the  velocity  of  the  point  of  the  pen¬ 
dulum,  on  which  the  bullet  ftruck,  we  have  juft  now- 
determined  to  be  that  of  3^  feet  in  1"  ;  and  we  have 
before  fhewn,  that  this  is  the  y-J-y  of  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet.  If  then  a  bullet  weighing  of  a  pound 
ftrikes  the  pendulum  in  the  centre  of  the  wood  GKIH, 
and  the  ribbon  be  drawn  out  J7-J.  inches  by  the  blow  ; 
the  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  that  of  1641  feet  in  1". 

And  fince  the  length  the  ribbon  is  drawn  is  always 
nearly  the  chord  of  the  arch  deferibed  by  the  afeent,  (it 
being  placed  fo  as  to  differ  infenfibly  from  thofe  chords 
which  molt  frequently  occur),  and  thefe  chords  are 
known  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  the  velocities  of  the 
pendulum  acquired  from  the  ftroke;  it  follows,  that  the 
proportion  between  the  lengths  of  ribbon  drawn  out  at 
different  times,  will  be  the  fame  with  that  of  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  the  impinging  bullets;  and  confequently,  by 
the  proportion  of  thefe  lengths  of  ribbon  to  17^,  the 
proportion  of  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullets  im¬ 
pinge  to  the  known  velocity  of  1641  feet  in  1",  will  be 
determined.  ^ 

“  Hence  then  is  Ihewn,  in  general,  how  the  velocities  Cautions  to 
of  bullets  of  all  kinds  may  be  found  out  by  means  of  be  obferved 
this  inftrument ;  but  that  thofe  who  maybe  difpofedin  making 
to  try  thefe  experiments  may  not  have  unforefeen  dif-^efe  expe* 
Acuities  to  ftrnggle  with,  we  fhall  here  fubjoin  a  few nmcnts’ 
obfervations,  which  it  will  be  necefiary  for  them  to  at¬ 
tend  to,  both  to  fecure  fuccefsto  their  trials,  and  fafe- 
ty  to  their  perfons. 

“  And  firft,  that  they  may  not  conceive  the  piece  of 
wood  GKIH  to  be  an  unneceffary  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  we  muft  inform  them,  that  if  a  bullet  impelled 
19  S  by 
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by  a  full  charge  of  powder  fliould  ftrike  direftlyonthe 
iron,  the  bullet  would  be  beaten  into  drivers  by  the 
ftroke,  and  thefe  Olivers  will  rebound  back  with  fuch 
violence,  as  to  bury  themfelves  in  any  wood  they 
chance  to  light  on,  as  I  have  found  by  hazardous  ex¬ 
perience;  and  befides  the  danger,  the  pendulum  will 
not  in  this  inftance  afcertain  the  velocity  of  the  bullet, 
becaufe  the  velocity  with  which  the  parts  of  it  re¬ 
bound  is  unknown. 

“  The  weight  of  the  pendulum,  and  the  thicknefs  of 
the  wood,  mull  be  in  fome  meafure  proportioned  to 
the  fize  of  the  bullets  which  are  ufed.  A  pendulum 
of  the  weight  here  defcribed  will  do  very  well  for  all 
bullets  under  three  or  four  ounces,  if  the  thicknefs  of 
the  board  be  increafed  to  feven  or  eight  inches  for  the 
heavieft  bullets  ;  beech  is  the  tougheft  and  propereft 
wood  for  this  purpofe. 

“  It  is  hazardous  (landing  on  the  fide  of  the  pendu¬ 
lum,  unlefs  the  board  be  fo  thick,  that  the  greateft 
part  of  the  bullet’s  force  is  loft  before  it  comes  at  the 
iron  ;  for  if  it  ftrikes  the  iron  with  violence,  the  Olivers 
of  lead,  which  cannot  return  back  thro’  the  wood,  will 
force  themfelves  out  between  the  wood  and  iron,  and 
will  fly  to  a  confiderable  diftance- 

“  As  there  is  no  effeftual  way  of  fafteningthe  wood 
to  the  iron  but  by  fcrews,  the  heads  of  which 'muft 
come  through  the  board;  the  bullets  will  fometimes 
light  on  thofe  fcrews,  from  whence  the  fhivers  will  dif- 
perfe  themfelves  on  every  fide. 

“  When  in  thefe  experiments  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of 
powder  is  ufed,  as  will  not  give  to  the  bullet  a  velocity 
of  more  than  400  or  500  feet  in  1";  the  bullet  will 
not  ftick  in  the  wood,  but  wiU  rebound  from  it  entire, 
aud  (if  the  wood  be  of  a  very  hard  texture)  with  a  very 
confiderable  velocity.  Indeed  I  have  never  examined 
any  of  the  bullets  which  have  thus  rebounded;  but  I 
have  found  them  indented  sby  the  bodies  they  have 
flruck  agaiuft  in  their  rebound. 

“  To  avoid  then  thefe  dangers,  to  the  braving  of 
which  in  philofophical  refearches  no  honour  is  annex¬ 
ed  ;  it  will  be  convenient  to  fix  whatfoever  barrel  is 
ufed,  on  a  ftrong  heavy  carriage,  and  to  fire  it  with  a 
little  flow  match.  Let  the  barrel  too  be  very  well  for¬ 
tified  in  all  its  length;  for  no  barrel  (I  fpeak  of  muf- 
ket  barrels)  forged  with  the  ufual  dimenfions  will 
bear  many  of  the  experiments  without  hurfting.  The 
barrel  I  have  moft  relied  on,  and  which  I  procu¬ 
red.  to  be  made  on  purpofe,  is  nearly  as  thick  at 
the  muzzel  as  at  the  breech ;  that  is,  it  has  in  each 
place  nearly  the  diameter  of  its  bore  in  thicknefs  of 
metal. 

“  The  powder  ufed  in  thefe  experiments  fliould  bs 
exaftly  weighed  :  and  that  no  part  of  it  be  fcattered 
in  the  barrel,  the  piece  muft  be  charged  with  a  ladle 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  praftifed  with  cannon ;  the 
wad  fliould  be  of  tow,  of  the  fame  weight  each  time, 
and  no  more  than  is  juft  neceffary  to  confine  the  pow¬ 
der  in  its  proper  place:  the  length  of  the  cavity  left 
behind  the  ball  (hould  be  determined  each  time  with 
exaftnefs  ;  for  the  increafing  or  diminiftring  that  fpace 
will  vary  the  velocity  of  the  fliot,  although  the  bullet 
and  quantity  of  powder  be  not  changed.  The  diftance 
of  the  mouth  of  the  piece  from  the  pendulum  ought  to 
be  fuch,  that  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  may  not  aft  on 
the  pendulum  y  this-  will  be  prevented  in  a  common 


barrel  charged  with  i  an  ounce  of  powder,  if  it  be  at  Theory. 
the  diftance  of  16  or  18  feet  :  in  larger  charges  the  " 

impulfe  is  fenfible  farther  off,  I  have  found  it  to  ex¬ 
tend  to  above  25  feet;  however,  between  25  and  18 
feet  is  the  diftance  I  have  ufually  chofen.”  19 

With  this  inftrument,  or  others  fimilar  to  it,  Mr  Account  of 
Robins  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  on  bar-  ynrs^“'x. 
rels  of  different  lengths,  and  with  different  charges  ofper;ments. 
powder.  He  hath  given  us  the  refults  of  61  of  thefe; 
and  having  compared  the  aftual  velocities  with  the 
computed  ones,  his  theory  appears  to  have  come  as 
near  the  truth  as  could  well  be  expefted.  In  feven  of 
the  experiments  there  was  a  perfeft  coincidence ;  the 
charges  of  powder  being  fix  or  twelve  pennyweights ; 
the  barrels  45,  24.312,  and  7.06  inches  in  length. 

The  diameter  of  the  firft  (marked  A)  was  of  an 
inch  ;  of  the  fecond  (B)  was  the  fame;  and  of  D,  83 
of  an  inch.  In  the  reft  of  the  experiments,  another 
barrel  (C)  was  ufed,  whofe  length  was  12.375  inches, 
and  the  diameter  of  its  bore  ^  inches.---In  14  more 
of  the  experiments,  the  difference  between  the  length 
of  the  chord  of  the  pendulum’s  arch  fhewn  by  the  the¬ 
ory  and  the  aftual  experiment  was  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  over  or  under.  This  (hewed  an  error  in  the  the¬ 
ory  varying  according  to  the  different  lengths  of  the 
chord  from  t4r  to  T*T  of  the  whole ;  the  charges  of 
powder  were  the  fame  as  in  the  laft. — In  16  other 
experiments,  the  error  was  two-tenths  of  an  inch,  va¬ 
rying  from  -Jr  to  T‘r  of  the  whole  ;  the  charges  of 
powder  were  6,  8,  9,  or  12  pennyweights.— In  fe¬ 
ven  other  experiments,  the  error  was  three-tenths  of 
an  inch,  varying  from  to  of  the  whole  5  the 
charges  of  powder  fix,  or  twelve,  pennyweights.  In 
eight  experiments,  the  difference  was  four-tenths  of  an 
inch,  indicating  an  error  from  to  of  the  whole  ; 
the  charges  being  6,  9,  12,  and  24  pennyweights  of 
powder.  In  three  experiments,  the  error  was  five- 
tenths,  varying  from  to  TV  of  the  whole  ;  the 
charges  8  and  12  pennyweights  of  powder.--* In  two 
experiments  the  error  was  fix-tenths,  in  one  cafe  a- 
mounting  to  fomething  lefs  than  T’x,  in  the  other  to 
,V  of  the  whole;  the  charges  12  and  36  penny¬ 
weights  of  powder.'  By  one  experiment  the  error  was 
feven,  and  by  another  eight,  tenths  ;  the  firft  amount¬ 
ing  to  tV  nearly,  the  latter  to  almoft  of  the 
whole  :  the  charges  of  powder  6  or  1 2  pennyweights. 

The  laft  error,  however,  Mr  Robins  afcribes  to  the 
wind.  The  two  remaining  experiments  varied  from  the 
theory  by  1.3  inches,  fomewhat  more  than  ^  of  the 
whole  :  the  charges  of  powder  were  1 2  pennyweights 
in  each ;  and  Mr  Robins  afcribes  the  error  to  the 
dampnefs  of  the  powder.  In  another  cafe,  he  afcribes 
an  error  of  fix-tenths  to  the  blaft  of  the  powder  on  the 
pendulum.  *®nc.ju 

From  thefe  experiments  Mr  Robins  deduces  the  fol-  f10ns  fron^ 
lowing  conclufions.  “  The  variety  of  thefe  experi-  them, 
ments,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  they  correfpond 
to  the  theory,  leave  us  no  room  to  doubt  of  its  cer¬ 
tainty. — This  theory,  as  here  eftablifhed,  fuppofes, 
that,  in  the  firing  of  gunpowder,  about  ^  of  its  fub- 
ftance  is  converted  by  the  fudden  inflammation  into  a 
permanently  elaftic  fluid,  whofe  elafticity,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  heat  and  denfity,  is  the  fame  with  that  of 
common  air  in  the  like  circumftances ;  it  farther  fup¬ 
pofes,  that  all  the  force  everted  by  gunpowder  in  its 
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Theory,  mod  violent  operations,  is  no  more  than  the  aftion  of 

*"  - - the  elafticity  of  the  fluid  thus  generated;  and  thefe 

principles  enable  us  to  determine  the  velocities  of  bul¬ 
lets  impelled  from  fire-arms  of  all  kinds,  and  are  fully 
fufficient  for  all  purpofes  where  the  force  of  gunpow¬ 
der  is  to  be  eflimated. 

“  From  this  theory  many  deductions  may  be  made,  of 
the  greatefi  confequence  to  the  pradiical  part  of  gun¬ 
nery.  From  hence  the  tliicknefs  of  a  piece,  which 
will  enable  it  to  confine,  without  burfting,  any  given 
charge  of  powder,  is  eafily  determined,  fince  the  effort 
of  the  powder  is  known.  From  hence  appears  the 
inconclufivenefs  of  what  fome  modern  authors  have  ad¬ 
vanced,  relating  to  the  advantages  of  particular  forms 
of  chambers  for  mortars  and  cannon  ;  for  all  their  la¬ 
boured  fpeculations  on  this  head  are  evidently  founded 
on  very  erroneous  opinions  about  the  aftion  of  fired 
powder.  From  this  theory  too  we  are  taught  the  ne- 
cefiity  of  leaving  the  fame  fpace  behind  the  bullet 
when  we  would,  by  the  fame  quantity  of  powder, 
communicate  to  it  an  equal  degree  of  velocity;  fince, 
on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it  follows,  that  the 
fame  powder  has  a  greater  or  lefs  degree  of  elafticity, 
according  to  the  different  fpaces  it  occupies.  The 
method  which  I  have  always  pradlifed  for  this  pur- 
pofe  has  been  by  marking  the  rammer;  and  this  is 
a  maxim  which  ought  not  to  be  difpenfed  with  when 
cannon  are  fired  at  an  elevation,  particularly  in  thofe 
called  by' the  French  batteries  a  ricochet. 

“  From  the  continued  adlion  of  the  powder,  and  its 
manner  of  expanding  defcribed  in  this  theory,  and  the 
length  and  weight  of  the  piece,  one  of  the  moft  effen- 
tial  circumftances  in  the  well  directing  of  artillery 
may  be  eafily  afcertained.  Alf  practitioners  are  agreed, 
that  no  fhot  can  be  depended  on,  unlefs  the  piece  be 
placed  on  a  folid  platform:  for  if  the  platform  fhakea 
with  the  firft  impulfe  of  the  powder,  it  is  impoffible 
but  the  piece  mud  alfo  ffake;  which  will  alter  its  di¬ 
rection,  and  render  the  (hot  uncertain.  To  prevent 
this  accident,  the  platform  is  nfually  made  extreme¬ 
ly  firm  to  a  confiderable  depth  backwards ;  fo  that 
the  piece  is  not  only  well  fupported  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  its  motion,  but  likewife  through  a  great  part 
of  its  recoil.  However,  it  is  fufficiently  obvious, 
that  when  the  bullet  is  feparated  from  the  piece,  it  can 
be  no  longer  affeCted  by  the  trembling  of  the  piece  or 
platform;  and,  by  a  very  eafy  computation,  it  will  be 
found,  that  the  bullet  will  be  out  of  the  piece  before 
the  latter  hath  recoiled  half  an  inch  :  whence,  if  the 
platform  be  fufficiently  folid  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recoil,  the  remaining  part  of  it  may  be  much  {lighter ; 
and  hence  a  more  compendious  method  of  conftru&ing 
platforms  may  be  found  out. 

“  From  this  theory  alfo  it  appears  how  greatly 
thefe  authors  have  been  miftaken,  who  have  attributed 
the  force  of  gunpowder,  or  at  lead  a  confiderable  part 
of  it,  to  the  aftion  of  the  air  contained  either  in  the 
powder,  or  between  the  intervals  of  the  grains:  for 
they  have  fuppofed  that  air  to  exift  in  its  natural  ela- 
ftic  ftate,  and  to  receive  all  its- addition  of  force  from 
the  heat  of  the  explofion.  But  from  what  hath  been 
already  delivered  concerning  the  increafe  of  the  air’s 
elafticity  by  heat,  we  may  conclude  that  the  heat  of 
the  explofion  cannot  augment  this  elafticity  to  five 
times  it3  common  quantity ;  confequently  the  force 
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arifing  from  this  caufe  only  canhot  amount  to  fnore  Theory. 

than  the  200th  part  of  the  real  force  exerted  on  the - 

occafion. 

“  If  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder  was  con¬ 
verted  into  an  elaftic  fluid  at  the  inftant  of  the  explo¬ 
fion,  then  from  the  known  elafticity  of  this  fluid  af- 
figned  by  our  theory,  and  its  known  denfity,  we  could 
eafily  determine  the  velocity  with  which  it  would  be¬ 
gin  to  expand,  and  could  thence  trace  out  its  future 
augmentations  in  its  progrefs  through  the  barrel :  but 
as  we  have  (hewn  that  the  elaftic  fluid,  in  which  the 
aftivity  of  the  gunpowder  confifts,  is  only  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  powder,  the  remaining  T7^  will,  in  the 
explofion,  be  mixed  with  the  elaftic  part,  and  will  by 
its  weight  retard  the  activity  of  the  explofion  ;  and 
yet  they  will  not  be  fo  completely  united  as  to  move 
with  one  common  motion;  but  the  unelaftic  part  will 
be  lefs  accelerated  than  the  reft,  and  fome  will  not 
even  be  carried  out  of  the  barrel,  as  appears  by  the 
confiderable  quantity  of  unCtuous  -matter  which  ad¬ 
heres  to  the  infide  of  all  fire-arms  after  they  have  been 
ufed. — Thefe  inequalities  in  the  expanfiVe  motion  of 
the  flame  oblige  us  to  recur  to  experiments  for  its  ac¬ 
curate  determination.  *  2r 

“  The  experiments  made  ufe  of  for  thispurpofe  were  .ExPfri* 
of  two  kinds.  The  firft  was  made  by  charging  the  fctermi-* 
barrel  A  with  12  penny-weights  of  powder,  and  a  ning  the 
fmall  wad  of  tow  only ;  and  then  placing  its  mouth  velocity  of 
19  inches  from  the  centre  of  the  pendulum.  On  firing  fired  gmi* 
it  in  this  fituation,  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  made  it  p0W  er* 
afeend  through  an  arch  whofe  chord  was  13.7 
inches  ;  whence,  if  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  powder 
was  fuppofed  to  ftrike  againft  the  pendulum,  and  each 
part  to  ftrike  with  the  fame  velocity,  that  common 
velocity  mull  have  been  at  the  rate  of  about  2650  feet 
in  a  fecond.— But  as  fome  part  of  the  velocity  of  the 
flame  was  loft  in  puffing  through  19  inches  of  air;  I 
made  the  remaining  experiments  in  a  man uer  not  liable 
to  this  inconvenience. 

“  I  fixed  the  barrel  A  on  the  pendulum,  fo  that  its 
axis  might  be  both  horizontal,  and  alfo  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  HK;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  that 
it  might  be  in  the  plane  of  the  pendulum’s  vibration: 
the  height  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  above  the  centre  of 
the  pendulum  was  fix  inches;  and  the  weight  of  the 
piece,  and  of  the  iron  that  faftened  it,  &c.  was  lZ^fb, 

The  barrel  in  this  fituation  being  charged  with  12 
penny-weights  of  powder,  without  either  ball  or  wad, 
only  put  together  with  the  rammer  ;  on  the  difeharge 
the  pendulum  afeended  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
was  10  inches,  or  reduced  to  an  equivalent  blow  in 
the  centre  of  the  pendulum,  fuppofing  the  barrel  a- 
way,  it  would  be  14.4  inches  nearly.  -The  fame  ex¬ 
periment  being  repeated,  the  chord  of  the  alcending 
arch  was  10. 1  inches,  which,  reduced  to  the.  centre, 
is  14.6  inches. 

“  To  determine  what  difference  of  velocity  there 
was  in  the  different  parts  of  the  vapour,  I  loaded 
the  piece  again  with  12  penny- weights  of  powder, 
and  rammed  it  down  with  a  wad  of  tow,  weighing 
one  penny-weight.  Now,  I  conceived  that  this  wad 
being  very  light,  would  prefently  acquire  that  veloci¬ 
ty  with  which  the  elaftic  part  of  the  fluid  would  ex¬ 
pand  itfelf  when  uncompreffed ;  and  I  acordingly 
found,  that  the  chord  of  the  afeending  arch  was  by 
19  S  3  this 
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Treor  Y.tliis  means  increafed  to  12  Indies,  or  at  the  centre  to 

'  ‘  17.3  :  whence,  as  the  medium  of  the  other  two  expe¬ 

riments  is  14.5,  the  pendulum  afeended  through  an 
arch  2.8  inches  longer,  by  the  additional  motion  of 
one  penny-weight  of  matter,  moving  with  the  velo¬ 
city  of  the  fwifteft  part  of  the  vapour;  and  confe- 
quently  the  velocity  with  which  this  penny-weight  of 
matter  moved,  was  that  of  about  yooo  feet  in  a  fe- 
cond. 

“  It  will  perhaps  be  objected  to  this  determina¬ 
tion,  that  the  augmentation  of  the  arch  through  which 
the  pendulum  vibrated  in  this  cafe  was  not  all  of  it 
owing  to  the  quantity  of  motion  given  to  the  wad, 
but  part  of  it  was  produced  by  the  confinement  of  the 
powder,  and  the  greater  quantity  thereby  fired.  But 
if  it  were  true  that  a  part  only  of  the  powder  fired 
when  there  was  no  wad,  it  would  not  happen  that  in 
firing  different  quantities  of  powder  without  a  wad 
the  chord  would  increafe  and  decreafe  nearly  in  the 
Tatio  of  thefe  quantities;  which  yet  I  have  found  it  to 
do :  for  with  nine  pennyweights  that  chord  was  7.3 
inches,  which  with  12  pennyweights  we  have  feen 
was  only  10,  and  10. 1  inches  ;  and  even  with  three 
pennyweights  the  chord  was  two  inches ;  deficient 
from  this  proportion  by  .5  only;  for  which  defied  too 
other  valid  reafons  are  to  be  affigned. 

“  And  there  is  ftill  a  more  convincing  proof  that 
all  the  powder  is  fired,  although  no  wad  be  placed  be¬ 
fore  the  charge,  which  is,  that  the  part  of  the  recoil 
arifing  from  the  expanfion  of  powder  alone,  is  found  to 
be  no  greater  when  it  impels  a  leaden  bullet  before  it, 
than  when  the  fame  quantity  is  fired  withoutany  wad  to 
confine  it.  We  have  feen  that  the  chord  of  the  arch 
through  which  the  pendulum  rofe  from  the  expanfive 
force  of  the  powder  alone  is  10,  or  10.1  ;  and  the 
chord  of  that  arch,  when  the  piece  was  charged  in  the 
cuftomary  manner  with  a  bullet  and  wad,  I  found  to 
be  the  firft  time  22^,  and  the  fecond  22-J-,  or  at  a 
medium  22.56.  Now  the  impulfe  of  the  ball  and 
wad,  if  they  were  fuppofed  to  ftrike  the  pendulum  in 
the  fame  place  in  which  the  barrel  was  fufpended,  with 
the  velocity  they  had  acquired  at  the  mouth  .  of  the 
piece,  would  drive  it  through  an  arch  whofe  chord 
would  be  about  12.3;  as  is  known  from  the  weight 
of  the  pendulum,  the  weight  and  pofition  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  determined  by  our 
former  experiments;  whence,  fubtra&ing  this"  num¬ 
ber  12.3  from  22.56,  the  remainder  10.26  is  near¬ 
ly  the  chord  of  the  arch  which  the  pendulum  would 
have  afeended  through  from  the  expanfion  of  the 
powder  alone  with  a  bullet  laid  before  it.  And  this 
number,  10.26,  differs  but  little  from  10.1,  which 
we  have  above  found  to  be  the  chord  of  the  afeending 
arch,  when  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  expanded 
itfelf  freely  without  either  bullet  or  wad  before  it. 

“  Again,  that  this  velocity  of  700a  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  is  not  much  beyond  what  the  moft  aftive  part 
of  the  flame  acquires  in  expanding,  is  evinced  from 
hence,  that  in  fome  experiments  a  ball  has  been  found 
to  be  difeharged  with  a  velocity  of  3400  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  yet  it  appeared  not  that  the  adtion  of  the 
powder  was  at  all  diminifhedon  account  of  thisimmenfe 
celerity:  confequently  the  degree  of  fwiftnefs  with 
which,  in  this  inltanee,  the  powder  followed  the  ball 
without  l.o ling  any  part  of  its  preflure,  mult  have  been 
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much  fhort  of  what  the  powder  alone  would  have  ex  -Theory. 
panded  with,  had  not  the  ball  been  there. 

From  thefe  determinations  may  be  deduced  the 
force  of  petards ;  fince  their  aftion  depends  entirely 
011  the  impulfe  of  the  flame  :  and  it  appears  that  a 
quantity  of  powder  properly  -difpofed  in  fuch  a  ma¬ 
chine,  may  produce  as  violent  an  effort  as  a  bullet  of 
twice  its  weight,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1400  or  1500 
feet  in  a  fecond.  a* 

“  In  many  of  the  experiments  already  recited,  the 
ball  was  not  laid  immediately  contiguous  to  the  pow-  w!;,h  tjjC 
der,  but  at  a  fmall  diftance,  amounting,  at  the  lit-  greateft  ve- 
moft,  only  to  an  inch  and  a  half.  In  thefe  cafes  the  locity  when 
theory  agreed  very  well  with  the  experiments.  But  ^ 
if  a  bullet  is  placed  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  ^"powder, 
powder,  fuppofe  at  12,  18,  or  24  inches,  we  cannot 
then  apply  to  this  ball  the  fame  principles  which  may 
be  applied  to  thofe  laid  in  contaft,  or  nearly  fo,  with 
the  powder  ;  for  when  the  furface  of  the  fired  powder 
is  not  confined  by  a  heavy  body,  the  flame  dilates  it¬ 
felf  with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  that  which  it  caif 
communicate  to  a  bullet  by  its  continued  preflure  :  con- 
fequently,  as  at  the  diftance  of  12,  18,  or  24  inches, 
the  powder  will  have  acquiied  a  confiderable  degree 
of  this  velocity  of  expanfion,  the  firft  motion  of  the 
ball  will  not  be  produced  by  the  continued  preffure 
of  the  powder,  but  by  the  aftual  percuflion  of  the 
the  flame;  and  it  will  therefore  begin  to  move  with  a 
quantity  of  motion  proportioned  to  the  quantity  of 
this  flame,  and  the  velocities  of  its  refpeflive  parts. 

“  From  hence  then  it  follows,  that  the  velocity  of 
the  bullet,  laid  at  a  confiderable  diftance  before  the 
charge,  ought  to  be  greater  than  what  would  be  com¬ 
municated  to  it  by  the  prefiiire  of  the  powder  acting  . 
in  the  manner  already  mentioned  :  and  this  deduction 
from  our  theory  we  have  confirmed  by  manifold  expe¬ 
rience  ;  by  which  we  Jhave  found,  that  a  ball  laid  in 
the  barrel  A,  with  its  hinder  part  i,i|-  inches  from  its 
breech,  and  impelled  by  twelve  pennyweights  of  pow¬ 
der,  has  acquired  a  velocity  of  about  1400  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  when,  if  it  had  been  afted  on  by  the  preflure 
of  the  flame  only,  it  would  not  have  acquired  a  velocity 
of  1200  feet  ip  a  fecond.  The  fame  we  have  fo'tind 
to  hold  true  in  all  other  greater  diftances,  (and  alfo 
in  lefler,  though  not  in  the  fame  degree),  and  in  all 
quantities  of  powder :  and  we  have  likevvife  found, 
that  thefe  efFe&s  nearly  correfpond  with  what  has  been 
already  laid  down  about  the  velocity  of  expanfion 
and  the  elaftic  and  nnelaftic  parts  of  the  flame. 

“  From  hence  too  arifes  another  confideration  of 
great  confequence  in  the  praftice  of  gunnery  ;  which 
is,  that  no  bullet  Ihould  at  any  time  be  placed  at  a 
confiderable  diftance  before  the  charge,  unlefs  the  piece 
is  extremely  well  fortified  :  for  a  moderate  charge  of 
powder,  when  it  has  expanded  itfelf  through  the  va¬ 
cant  fpace,  and  reaches  the  ball,  will,  by  the  velocity 
each  part  has  acquired,  accumulate  itfelf  behind  the 
ball,  and  thereby  be  condenfed  prodigioufly  ;  whence; 
if  the  barrel  be  not  extremely  firm  in  that  part,  it 
muft,  by  means  of  this  re-inforced  elafticity,  infal¬ 
libly  burft.  The  truth  of  this  reafoning  I  have  ex¬ 
perienced  in  an  exceeding  good  Tower-mufket,  forged 
of  very  tough  iron  ;  for,  charging  it  with  twelve  pen¬ 
nyweights  of  powder,  and  placing  the  ball  16  inches 
from  the  breech,,  on  firing  it,  the  part  of  the  barrel 
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The  or  y.  juft  behind  the  bullet  was  fivelled  out  to  double  its 
diameter  like  a  blown  bladder,  and  two  large  pieces 
of  two  inches  long  were  burft  out  of  it. 

“  Having  feen  that  the  entire  motion  of  a  bullet 
laid  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  charge,  is  ac¬ 
quired  by  two  different  methods  in  which  the  powder 
a£ts  on  it  j  the  firft  being  the  percuffion  of  the  parts 
of  the  flame  with  the  velocity  they  had  refpeftively 
acquired  by  expanding,  the  fecond  the  continued 
preffure  of  the  flame  through  the  remaining  part  of 
the  barrel  ;  I  endeavoured  to  feparate  thefe  different 
a£lions,  and  to  retain  that  only  which  aTofe  from  the 
continued  preffure  of  the  flame.  For  this  purpofe  I 
no  longer  placed  the  powder  at  the  breech,  from  whence 
it  would  have  full  fcope  for  its  expanfion  ;  but  I  feat- 
tered  it  as  uniformly  as  I  could  through  the  whole 
cavity  left  behind  the  bullet  ;  imagining  that  by  this 
means  the  progreffive  velocity  of  the  flame  in  each 
part  would  be  prevented  by  the  expanfion  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  :  and  I  found,  that  the  ball  being  laid 
1 1|  inches  from  the  breech,  its  velocity,  inllead  of 
1400  feet  in  a  fecond,  which  it  acquired  in  the  laft 
experiments,  was  now  no  more  than  1 100  feet  in  the 
fecond,  which  is  100  feet  fhort  of  what  according  to 
the  theory  fhould  arife  from  the  continued  preffure  of 
the  powder  only. 

“  The  reafon  of  this  deficiency  was,  donbtlefs,  the 
inteftine  motion  of  the  flame:  for  the  accenfion  of  the 
powder  thus  diftributed  through  f if  much  larger  a 
fpace  than  it  could  fill,  muft  have  produced  many  re¬ 
verberations  and  pulfations  of  the  flame  ;  and  from  thefe 
internal  agitations  of  the  fluid,  its  preffure  on  the 
containing  furface  will  (as  is  the  cafe  of  all  other 
fluids)  be  confiderably  diminiflied  ;  and  in  prder  to 
avoid  this  irregularity,  in  all  other  experiments  I  took 
care  to  have  the  powder  clofely  confined  in  as  fmall  a 
fpace  as  pofiible,  even  when  the  bullet  lay  at  fome 
*3  little  diftance  from  it. 

fiftance  of "  “  With  regard  to  the  refiftance  of  the  aft-,  which 

tiie  air  to  fo  remarkably  affe&s  all  military  projectiles,  it  is  ne- 
the  motion  ceflary  to  premife,  that  the  greateft  part  of  authors 
of  bullets,  have  eftabliihed  it  as  a  certain  rule,  that  while  the  fame 
body  moves  in  the  fame  medium,  it  is  always  refilled 
in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity  5  that  is, 
if  the  refilled  body  move  in  one  part  of  its  track  with 
three  times  the  velocity  with  which  it  moved  in  fome 
other  part,  then  its  refiftance  to  the  greater  velocity 
will  be  nine  times  the  refiftance  to  the  leffer.  If  the 
velocity  in  one  place  be  four  times  greater  than  in 
another,  the  refiftance  of  tire  fluid  will  be  16  times 
greater  in  the  firft  than  in  the  fecond,  &c.  This  rule, 
however,  though  pretty  near  the  truth  when  the  ve¬ 
locities  are  confined  within  certain  limits,  is  exceflive- 
ly  erroneous  when  applied  to  military  projeCliles,  where 
fuch  refiftances  often  occur  as  could  fcarcely  be  effect¬ 
ed,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  even  by  a 
treble  augmentation  of  its  denfity. 

“  By  means  of  the  machine  already  defcribed,  I 
have  it  in  my  power  to  determine  the  velocity  with 
which  a  ball  moves  in  apy  part  of  its  trhck,  provided 
1  can  direCl  the  piece  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  caufe  the 
bullet  to  impinge  on  the  pendulum  placed  in  that  part : 
and  therefore,  charging  a  mulket- barrel  three  times 
fuccefiively  with  a  leaden  ball  £  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  about  half  its  weight  of  powder;  and  taking 


fuch  precaution  in  weighing  of  the  powder  and  placing  Th 
it,  that  I  was  affuml,  by  many  previous  trials,  that 
the  velocity  of  the  ball  could  not  differ  by  20  feet  in  . 
a  fecond  from  its  medium  quantity  ;  I  fired  it  againtl 
the  penduluiq  placed  at  25,  75,  and  125  feet  diftance 
from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  refpe&ively  ;  and  I  found 
that  it  impinged  againft  the  pendulum,  in  the  firft  cafe, 
with  a  velocity  of  1670  feet  in  a  fecond;  in  the  fe¬ 
cond  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1550  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 
and  in  the  third  cafe,  with  a  velocity  of  1425  feet  in 
a  fecond:  fo  that,  in  palling  through  50  feet  of  air, 
the  bullet  loft  a  velocity  of  120  or  125  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond  ;  and  the  time  of  its  palling  through  that  fpace 
being  about  T'Td  or  y— th  of  a  fecond,  the  medium 
quantity  of  refiftance  muft,  in  thefe  inftances,  have 
been  about  120  times  the  weight  of  the  ball  ;  which 
(as  the  ball  was  nearly  iVth  of  a  pound)  amounts  to 
about  10  lb  avoirdupoife. 

“  Now,  if  a  computation  be  made  according  to  the 
method  laid  down  for  compreffed  fluids  in  the  38th 
propofition  of  Newton’s  Principiei ,  fuppoling  the 
weight  of  water  to  that  of  air  as  850  to  i,  it  will 
be  found,  that  the  refiftance  to  a  globe  of  £  of  an 
inch  diameter,  moving  with  a  velocity  of  about  1600 
feet  in  a  fecond,  will  not,  on  thefe  principles,  amount 
to  any  more  than  4|-tb  avoirdupoife  ;  whence,  as  we 
know  that  the  rules  contained  in  that  propofition  are 
very  accurate  with  regard  to  flow  motions,  we  may 
hence  conclude,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air  in  flow 
motions  is  lefs  than  that  in  fwift  motions,  in  the  ratio 
of  45-  to  10;  a  proportion  between  that  of  1  to  2, 
and  1  to  3. 

“  Again,  I  charged  the  fame  piece  a  number  of 
times  with  equal  quantities  of  powder,  and  balls  of 
the  fame  weight,  taking  all  pofiible  care  to  give  to 
every  fliot  an  equal  velocity ;  and,  firing  three  times  a- 
gainft  the  pendulum  placed'only  25  feet  from  the  mouth 
of  the  piece,  the  medium  of  the  velocities  with  which 
the  ball  impinged  was  nearly  that  of  1690  feet  in  a 
fecond:  then  removing  the  piece  175  feet  from  the 
pendulum,  I  found,  taking  the  medium  of  five  fliots, 
that  the  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged  at  this 
diftance,  wa6  1300  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  whence  the  ball, 
in  palling  through  150  feet  of  air,  loft  a  velocity  of 
about  390  feet  in  a  fecond ;  and  the  refiftance  compu¬ 
ted  from  thefe  numbers,  comes  out  fomething  more 
than  in  the  preceding  inftance,  it  amounting  here  to 
between  11  and  12  pounds  avoirdupoife  ;  whence,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  experiments,  the  refilling  power  of 
the  air  to  fwift  motions  is  greater  than  to  flow  ones,  iu 
a  ratio  which  approaches  nearer  to  that  of  3  to  1 
than  in  the  preceding  experiments. 

“  Having  thus  examined  the  refiftance  to  a  veloci¬ 
ty  of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond,  I  next  examined  the  re- 
flftance  to  fmaller  velocities  :  and  for  this  purpofe,  I 
charged  the  fame  barrel  with  balls  of  the  fame  diame¬ 
ter,  but  with  lefs  powder,  and  placing  the  pendulum 
at  25  feet  diftance  from  the  piece,  I  fired  againft  it 
five  times  with  an  equal  charge  each  time  :  the  medi¬ 
um  velocity  with  which  the  ball  impinged,  was  that 
of  1180  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then»  removing  the  pendu¬ 
lum  to  the  diftance  of  250  feet,  the  medium  velocity 
of  five  fhots,  made  at  this  diftance,  was  that  of  95a 
feet  in  a  fecond  :  whence  the  ball,  in  pafiing  through 
225  feet  of  air*  loft  a  velocity  of  230  feet  in  a  fecond  ; 
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and  as  it  pafied  through  that  interval  in  about  -3Tth  of 
a  fecond,  the  refiftance  to  the  middle  velocity  will  come 
out  to  be  near  33T  times  the  gravity  of  the  ball,  or 
2  tb.  iooz.  avoirdupoife.  Now,  the  refiftance  to  the 
fame  velocity,  according  to  the  laws  obferved  in  flow¬ 
er  motions,  amounts  to  X7T  of  the  fame  quantity  ; 
whence,  in  a  velocity  of  1065  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  re¬ 
fitting  power  of  the  air  is  augmented  in  no  greater  a 
proportion  than  that  of  7  to.  1 1 ;  whereas  we  fiave  feen 
in  the  former  experiments,  that  to  ftill  greater  degrees 
of  velocity  the  augmentation  approached  very  near 
the  ratio  of  one  to  three. 

“  But  farther,  I  fired  three  fliot,  of  the  fame  fize 
and  weight  with  thofe  already  mentioned,  over  a  large 
piece  of  water ;  fo  that  their  dropping  into  the  water 
being  very  difcernible,  both  the  diftance  and  time  of 
their  flight  might  be  accurately  afcertained.  Each 
fliot  was  difcharged  with  a  velocity  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond  ;  and  I  had  fatisfied  myfelf  by  many  previous 
trials  of  the  fame  charge  with  the  pendulum,  that  I 
could  rely  on  this  velocity  to  ten  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
firlt  fliot  flew  313  yards  in  four  fecouds  qnd  a  quarter, 
the  fecond  flew  319  yards  in  four  feconds,  and  the  third 
373  yards  in  five  feconds  and  an  half.  According  to 
the  theory  of  refiftance  eftablifhed  for  flow  motions, 
the  firft  (hot  ought  to  have  fpent  no  more  than  3.2 
feconds  in  its  flight,  the  fecond  3.28,  and  the  third 
4  feconds  :  whence  it  is  evident  that  every  fliot  was 
retarded  confiderably  more  than  it  ought  to  have  been 
had  that  theory  taken  place  in  its  motion  ;  confequent- 
ly  the  refiftance  of  the  air  is  very  lenfibly  increafed, 
even  in  fuch  a  fmall  velocity  as  that  of  400  feet  in  a 
fecond. 

“  As  no  large  (hot  are  ever  proje&ed  in  pra&ice 
with  velocities  exceeding  that  of  1700  feet  in  a  fecond, 
it  will  be  fufficient  for  the  purpofes  of  a  pra&ical  gun¬ 
ner  to  determine  the  refiftance  to  all  lefler  velocities, 
which  may  be  thus  exhibited.  Let  AB  be  taken  to 
AC,  in  the  ratio  of  1 700  feet  in  a  fecond  to  the  gi¬ 
ven  velocity  to  which  the  refitting  power  of  the  air  is 
required.  Continue  the  line  AB  to  D,  fo  that  BD 
may  be  to  AD,  as  the  refitting  power  of  the  air  to 
flow  motions  is  to  its  refitting  power  to  a  velocity  of 
1700  feet  in  a  fecond  ;  then  (hall  CD  be  to  AD,  as 
the  refitting  power  of  the  air  to  flow  motions  is  to  its 
refitting  power  to  the  given  "velocity  reprefented  by 
AC. 

“  From  the  computations  and  experiments  already 
mentioned,  it  plainly  appears,  that  a  leaden  ball  of  \ 
of  an  inch  diameter,  and  weighing  nearly  lyoz.  avoir¬ 
dupoife,  if  it  be  fired  from  a  barrel  of  45  inches  in 
length,  with  half  its  weight  of  powder,  will  iffue  from 
that  piece  with  a  velocity  which,  if  it  were  uniform¬ 
ly  continued,  would  carry  it  near  1700  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond. —  If,  inftead  of  a  leaden  ball,  an  iron  one,  of  an 
equal  diameter,  was  placed  in  the  fame  fitnation  in  the 
fame  piece,  and  was  impelled  by  an  equal  quantity  of 
powder,  the  velocity  of  fuch  an  iron-bullet  would  be 
greater  than  that  of  the  leaden  one  in  the  fubdupli- 
cate  ratio  of  the  fpecific  gravities  of  lead  and  iron  ; 
and  fuppofing  that  ratio  to  be  as  three  to  two,  and 
computing  on  the  principles  already  laid  down,  it 
will  appear,  that  an  iron-bullet  of  241b.  weight,  (hot 
from  a  piece  of  ten  feet  in  length,  with  1 6  lb.  of  pow- 
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der,  will  acquire  from  the  explofion  a  velocity  which,  Theory. 

if  uniformly  continued,  would  carry  it  nearly  1650  - ' 

feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  This  is  the  velocity,  which,  according  to  our 
theory,  a  cannon-ball  of  24  lb  weight  is  difcharged 
with  when  it  is  impelled  by  a  full  charge  of  powder  ; 
but  if,  inftead  of  a  quantity  of  powder  weighing  two 
thirds  of  the  ball,  we  fuppofe  the  charge  to  be  only 
half  the  weight  of  it,  then  its  velocity  will  on  the  fame 
principles  be  90  more  than  1490  feet  in  a  fecond.  The 
fame  would  be  the  velocities  of  every  lefler  bullet  fired 
with  the  fame  proportions  of  powder,  if  the  lengths  of 
all  pieces  were  conflantly  in  the  fame  ratio  with  the 
diameters  of  their  bore  :  and  although,  according  to 
the  ufual  dimenfionS  of  the  fmaller  pieces  of  artillery, 
this  proportion  does  not  always  hold,  yet  the  diffe¬ 
rence  is  not  great  enough  to  occafion  a  very  great  va¬ 
riation  from  the  velocities  here  afiigned;  as  will  be  ob¬ 
vious  to  any  one  who  (hall  make  a  computation  there¬ 
on.  But  in  thefe  determinations  we  fuppofe  the  win¬ 
dage  to  be  no  more  than  is  juft  fufficient  for  putting 
dowh  the  bullet  eafily  ;  whereas  in  real  fervice,  either 
through  negligence  or  nnlkilfulnefs,  it  often  happens, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  bore  fo  much  exceeds  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  bullet,  that  great  part  of  the  inflamed 
fluid  efcapes  by  its  fide  ;  whence  the  velocity  of  the 
fliot  in  this  cafe  may  be  confiderably  lefs  than  what  we 
have  affigned.  However,  this  perhaps  may  be  compen- 
fated  by  the  greater  heat  which  in  all  probability 
attends  the  firing  of  thefe  large  quantities  of  -pow¬ 
der. 


“  From  this  great  velocity  of  cannon-lhot  we  may  solution 
clear  up  the  difficulty  concerning  the  point-blank  (hot  of  thediffi- 
which  occafioued  the  invention  of  Anderfon’s  ftrange  cuky  con" 
hypothefis*.  Here  our  author  was  deceived  by  his  c*r;™t"blank 
not  knowing  how  greatly  the  primitive  velocity  of  the  ^ot> 
heavieft  (hot  is  diminilhed  in  the  courfe  of  its  flight  by 
the  refiftance  of  the  air.  And  the  received  opinion  of  ce  n  s" 
pra£ticaf gflnners  is  not  more  difficult  to  account  for; 
fince,  when  they  agree  that  every  (hot  flies  in  a  ftraight 
line  to  a  certain  diftance  from  the  piece,  which  imagi¬ 
nary  diftance  they  have  called  the  extent  of  the  point- 
blank  Jhot ,  we  need  only  fuppofe,  that,  within  that  di¬ 
ftance  which  they  thus  determine,  the  deviation  of  the 
path  of  the  (hot  from  a  ftraight  line  is  not  very  percep¬ 
tible  in  their  method  of  pointing.  Now,  as  a  fliot  of 
24  lb.  fired  with  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of  powder 
will,  at  the  diftance  of  50d  yards  from  the  piece,  be 
feparated  from  the  line  of  its  original  direction  by  an 
angle  of  little  more  than  half  a  degree  ;  thofe  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  inaccurate  methods  often  ufed  in 
the  direfting  of  cannon  will  eafily  allow,  that  fo  fmall 
an  aberration  may  not  be  attended  to  by  the  generali¬ 
ty  of  pra&itioners,  and  the  path  of  the  fhot  may  con- 
fequently  be  deemed  a  ftraight  line  ;  efpecially  as  0- 
ther  caufes  of  error  will  often  intervene  much  greater 
than  what  arifes  from  the  incurvation  of  this  line  by 
gravity.  . 

“  We  have  now  determined  the  velocity  of  the  (hot,  ;Dcrea. 
both  when  fired  with  two  thirds  of  its  weight  and  ling  the 
with  half  its  weight  of  powder  refpeftively  ;  and  on  quantity  of' 
this  occafion  I  muft  remark,  that  on  the  principles  ^velocity  of' ' 
our  theory,  the  fticreafing  the  charge  of  powder  will  the (hot  will 
Increafe  the  velocity  of  the  (hot,  till  the  powder  ar-  not  conti- 
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Theory,  rives  at  a  certain  quantity;  after  which,  if  the  powder 
'  be  increafed,  the  velocity  of  the  (hot  will  diminifh. 

The  quantity  producing  the  greateft  velocity  and  the 
proportion  between  that  greateft  velocity,  and  the 
velocity  communicated  by  greater  and  Idler  charges, 
may  be  thus  affigned.  Let  AB  reprefent  the  axis  of 
the  piece  ;  draw  AC  perpendicular  to  it,  and  to  the  a- 
fymptotes  AC  and  AB  draw  any  hyperbola  LF,  and 
draw  BF  parallel  to  AC  ;  find  out  now  the  point  D, 
where  the  redlangle  ADEG  is  equal  to  the  hyperbo¬ 
lic  area  DEFB  ;  then  will  AD  reprefent  that  height 
of  the  charge  which  communicates  the  greateft  veloci¬ 
ty  to  the  (hot  :  whence  AD  being  to  AB  as  1  to 
2.71828,  as  appears  by  the  table  of  logarithms,  from 
the  length  of  the  line  AD  thus  determined,  and  the 
diameter  of  the  bore,  the  quantity  of  powder  contain¬ 
ed  in  this  charge  is  eafily  known.  If,  inftead  of  this 
charge,  any  other  filling  the  cylinder  to  the  height  AI 
beufed,  draw  IH  parallel  to  AC,  and  thro*  the  point 
H,  to  the  fame  afymptotes  AC  and  AB  defcribe  the 
hyperbola  HK;  then  the  greateft  velocity  will  be  to 
the  velocity  communicated  by  the  charge  AI,*  in  the 
fubduplicate  proportion  of  the  re&angle  AE  to  the 
16  fame  rectangle  diminiflied  by  the  trilinear  fpace  KKE. 
Exceeding  «  jt  hath  been  already  (hewn,  that  the  refiftance  of 
fifhnce'of  a*r  on  l^e  furface  °f  a  bullet  of  %  of  an  inch  dia- 
the  air.  meter  moving  with  a  velocity  of  1 670  feet  in  a  fecond, 
amounted  to  about  iolfc.  It  hath  alfo  been  (hewn, 
that  an  iron  bullet  weighing  24  tb.  if  fired  with  16  lb. 
of  powder  (which  is  ufually  efteemed  its  proper  bat¬ 
tering  charge)  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  1650  feet 
in  a  fecond,  fcarcely  differing  from  the  other  :  whence, 
as  the  furface  of  this  laft  bullet  is  more  than  54  times 
greater  than  the  furface  of  a  bullet  of  £  of  an  inch  dia¬ 
meter,  and  their  velocities  are  nearly  the  fame,  it 
follows,  that  the  refiftance  on  the  larger  bullet  will  a- 
mount  to  more  than  540  lb.  which  is  near  23  times  its 
own  weight. 

“  The  two  laft  propofitions  are  principally  aimed 
againft  thofe  theorifts  who  have  generally  agreed  in 
fuppofing  the  flight  of  (hot  and  (hells  to  be  nearly  in 
the  curve  of  a  parabola.  The  reafon  given  by  thofe 
authors  for  their  opinion  is  the  fuppofed  inconfiderable 
refiftance  of  the  air  ;  fince,  as  it  is  agreed  on  all  fides 
that  the  track  of  proje&il,es  would  be  a  perfedt  parabo¬ 
la  if  there  was  no  refiftance,  it  has  from  thence  been 
too  r3(hly  concluded,  that  the  interruption  which  the 
ponderous  bodies  of  (hells  and  bullets  would  receive 
from  fucli  a  rare  medium  as  air  would  be  Tcarcely  fen- 
fible,  and  confequently  that  their  parabolic  flight  would 
be  hereby  fcarcely  affedled. 

“  Now  the  prodigious  refiftance  of  the  air  to  a  bul¬ 
let  of  24  lb.  weight,  fuch  as  we  have  here  eitabliftied 
it,  fufficiently  confutes  this  reafoning  ;  for  how  erro¬ 
neous  muft  that  hypothefis  be,  which  negleQs,  as  in¬ 
confiderable,  a  force  amounting  to  more  than  20  times 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body  ?■’*  But  here  it  is  necef- 
fary  to  affume  a  few  particulars,  the  demonftrations  of 
which,  on  the  commonly  received  principles,  may  be 
feen  under  the  article  Projectiles. 

“  1.  If  the  refiftance  of  the  air  be  fo  fmall,  that  the 
rccriun  mot*on  a  projedted  body  is  in  the  curve  of  a  para- 
the  motion  h°la  5  l^en  the  axis  °f  that  parabola  will  be  perpendi- 
of  projec-  cular  to  the  horizon  ;  and  confequently  the  part  of  the 
‘hes.  curve  in  which  the  body  afcends  will  be  equal  and  Ami- 
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lar  to  that  in  which  it  defcends.  Theory. 

“  2.  If  the  parabola  in  which  the  body  moves,  be  “ 

terminated  on  a  horizontal  plane ;  then  the  vertex  of 
the  parabola  will  be  equally  diftant  from  its  two  ex¬ 
tremities. 

“  3.  Aifo  the  moving  body  will  fall  on  that  horizon* 
tal  plane  in  the  fame  angle,  and  with  the  fame  velocity 
with  which  it  was  firft  projedted. 

“  4.  If  a  body  be  proje&ed  in  different  angles,  but 
with  the  fame  velocity;  then  its  greateft  horizontal 
range  will  be  when  it  is  projedted  in  an  angle  of  45 
with  the  horizon. 

“  5.  If  the  velocity  with  which  the  body  is  projedted 
be  known,  then  this  greateft  horizontal  range  may  be 
thus  found.  Compute,  according  to  the  common 
theory  of  gravity,  what  fpace  the  projedted  body 
o.ught  to  fall  through  to  acquire  the  velocity  with 
which  it  is  projedted  :  then  twice  th3t  fpace  will  be 
the  greateft  horizontal  range,  or  the  horizontal  range 
when  the  body  is  projedted  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the 
horizon. 

“  6.  The  horizontal  ranges  of  a  body,  when  projec¬ 
ted  with  the  fame  Velocity  at  different  angles,  will  be 
between  themfelves  as  the  fines  of  twice  the  angle 
in  which  the  line  of  projedtion  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon. 

“  7.  If  a  body  is  projedted  in  the  fame  angle  with 
the  horizon,  but  with  different  velocities  ;  the  horizon¬ 
tal  ranges  will  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  thofe 
velocities.  ^ 

“  Thefe  poftulates  which  contain  the  principles  of  Prodigious 
the  modern  art  of  gunnery,  are  all  of  them  falfe  :  for  errorsof 
it  hath  been  already  (hewn,  that  a  mu(ket-ball  £  of  an  the  corn- 
inch  in  diameter,  fired  with  half  its  weight  of  pow-  *?on 
der,  from  a  piece  45  inches  long,  moves  with  a  velo-  6  ryv 
city  of  near  1700  feet  in  3  fecond.  Now,  if  this  ball 
flew  in  the  curve  of  a  parabola,  its  horizontal  range 
at  450  would  be  found  by  the  fifth  poftulate  to  be 
about  17  miles.  But  all  the  pradtical  writers  affure 
us,  that  this  range  is  really  (hort  of  half  a  mile. 

Diego  Ufeno  affigns  to  an  arquebufs,  four  feet  in 
length,  and  carrying  a  leaden  ball  of  oz.  weight 
(which  i3  very  near  our  dimenfions),  an  horizontal 
range  of  797  common  paces,  when  it  is  elevated  be¬ 
tween  40  and  50  degrees,  and  charged  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  fine  powder  equal  in  weight  to  the  ball.  Mer- 
fennus  alfo  tells  us,  that  he  found  the  horizontal  range 
of  an  arquebufs  at  450  to  be  lefs  than  400  fathom, 
or  800  yards  ;  whence,  as  either  of  thefe  ranges  are 
(hort  of  half  an  Englifh  mile,  it  follows,  that  a  mufket 
(hot,  when  fired  with  a  reafonable  charge  of  powrder  at 
theelevation  of  450,  flies  not  -j^part  of  thediftance  it 
ought  to  do  if  it  moved  in  a  parabola.  Nor  is  this 
great  contra&ion  of  the  horizontal  range  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at,  when  it  is  confidered,  that  the  refiftance  of 
this  bullet,  when  it  firft  iffues  from  the  piece,  amounts- 
to  120  times  its  gravity,  as  hath  been  experimentally 
demonftrated,  n°  23. 

“  To  prevent  objedtions,  our  next  inftance  lhall 
be  in  an  iron  bullet  of  24  lb  weight,  which  is  the 
heavieft  in  common  ufe  for  land-fervice.  Such  a  bul¬ 
let  fired  from  a  piece  of  the  common  dimenfions  witli 
its  greateft  allotment  of  powder  hath  a  velocity  of 
1650  feet  in  fecond,  as  already  (hewn.  Now,  if  the 
horizontal  range  of  this  (hot,  at  450,  be  computed 
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Theory,  on  tlie  parabolic  hypothefis  by  tbe  fifth  poftulate,  it 
will  come  out  to  be  about  1 6  miles,  which  is  between 
five  and  fix  times  its  real  quantity  ;  for  the  pra&ical 
writers  all  agree  in  making  it  lefs  than  three  miles. 

“  But  farther,  it  is  not  only  when  proje&iles  move 
*with  thefe  very  great  velocities,  that  their  flight  fen- 
libly  varies  from  the  curve  of  a  parabola ;  the  fame 
aberration  often  takes  place  in  fuch  as  move  flow  e- 
liougli  to  have  their  motion  traced  out  by  the  eye  : 
for  there  are  few  projedliles  that  can  be  thus  exami¬ 
ned,  which  do  not  vilibly  difagree  with  the  firft,  fe- 
cond,  and  third  poftulate  ;  obvioufly  defcending  thro’ 
a  curve,  which  is  fhorter  and  lefs  inclined  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon  than  that  in  which  they  afcended.  Alfo  the 
higheft  point  of  their  flight,  or  the  vertex  of  the 
curve,  js  much  nearer  the  place  where  they  fall  to  the 
ground  than  to  that  from  whence  they  were  at  firft 
difcharged. 

“  I  have  found  too  by  experience  ;  that  the  fifth, 
fixth,  and  feventh  poftulates  are  excefiively  erroneous, 
when  applied  to  the  motions  of  bullets  moving  with 
fmall  velocities.  A  leaden  bullet  %  of  an  inch  in  dia¬ 
meter,  difcharged  with  a  velocity  'of  about  400  feet 
in  a  fecond,  and  in  an  angle  of  19°  5'  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  ranged  on  the  horizontal  plane  no  more  than 
448  yards:  whereas  its  greateft  horizontal  range,  being 
found  by  the  fifth  poftulate,  to  be  at  leaf!  1700  yards, 
the  range  at  190  5'  ought  by  the  fixth  poftulate  to 
have  been  1050  yards;  whence,  in  this  experiment, 
the  range  was  not  \  of  what  it  mull  have  been,  had 
19  the  commonly  received  theory  been  true.” 

Rotatory  From  this  and  other  experiments  it  is  clearly 
buHetsa°f  Provet*>  l^at  l^e  track  defcribed  by  the  flight  even  of 
great  fource  the  heavieft  (hot,  is  neither  a  parabola,  nor  approach- 
of  deflec-  ing  to  a  parabola,  except  when  they  are  projedted  with 
tion.  very  fmall  velocities.  The  nature  of  the  curve  really 
defcribed  by  them  is  explained  under  the  article  Pro¬ 
jectiles.  But  as  a  fpecimen  of  the  great  compli¬ 
cation  of  that  fubjedl,  we  (hall  here  infert  an  account 
of  a  very  extraordinary  cireumftance  which  frequently 
takes  place  therein. 

“  As  gravity  adls  perpendicularly  to  the  horizon, 
it  is  evident,  that  if  no  other  power  but  gravity  de¬ 
flected  a  projedted  body  from  its  cotirfe,  its  motion 
would  be  con ftantly  performed  in  a  plane  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  line  of  its 
original  diredtion  :  but  we  have  found,  that  the  body 
in  its  motion  often  deviates  from  this  plane ;  fome¬ 
times  to  the  right  hand,  and  at  other  times  to  the 
left ;  and  this  in  an  incurvated  line,  which  is  convex 
towards  that  plane  :  fo  that  the  motion  of  a  bullet  is 
frequently  in  a  line  having  a  double  curvature,  it  be¬ 
ing  bent  towards  the  horizon  by  the  force  of  gravi¬ 
ty,  and  again  bent  out  of  its  original  direction  to 
the  right  or  left  by  fome  other  force:  in  this  cafe  no 
part  of  the  motion  of  the  bullet  is  performed  in  the 
fame  plane,  but  its  track  will  lie  in  the  furface  of  a 
kind  of  cylinder,  whofe  axis  is  perpendicular  to  the 
horizon. 

“  This  propofition  may  be  indifputably  proved  by 
the  experience  of  every  one  in  the  lcaft  converfant 
with  the  practice  of  gunnery.  The  fame  piece  which 
will  carry  its  bullet  within  an  inch  of  the  intended 
mark  at  10  yards  diftance,  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
to  inches  in  too  yards,  much  lefs  to  30  inches  in 


300  yards.  Now  this  inequality  can  only  arife  from  Theory. 
the  tradt  of  the  bullet  being  incurvated  fidewaysas  well 
as  downwards:  for  by  this  means  the  diftance  between 
that  incurvated  line  and  the  line  of  diredtion  will  in- 
creafe  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  di¬ 
ftance;  tliefe  lines  being  coincident  at  the  mouth  of 
the  piece,  and  afterwards  feparating  in  the  manner  of 
a  curve  and  its  tangent,  if  the  mouth  of  the  piece  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  point  of  contadt. — To  put  this  matter 
out  of  all  doubt,  however,  I  took  a  barrel  carrying  a 
ball  ^  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  fixing  it  on  a  heavy 
carriage,  I  fatisfied  myfelf  of  the  fteadinefs  and  truth 
of  its  diredlion,  by  firing  at  a  board  1 4-  feet  fquare, 
which  was  placed  at  180  feet  diftance  ;  for  I  found, 
that  in  16  fuccefiive  (hot  I  miffed  the  mark  but  once. 

Now,  the  fame  barrel  being  fixed  on  the  fame  carriage, 
and  fired  with  a  fmaller  quantity  of  powder,  fo  that 
the  (hock  on  the  difcharge  would  be  much  lefs,  and 
confequently  the  diredlion  lefs  changed,  I  found,  that 
at  760  yards  diftance,  the  ball  flew  fometimes  100 
yards  to  the  right  of  the  line  it  was  pointed  on,  and 
fometimes  as  much  to  the  left.  I  found  too,  that 
its  diredlion  in  the  perpendicular  line  was  not  lefs  un¬ 
certain,  it  falling  one  time  above  200  yards  Ihort  of 
what  it  did  at  another;  although,  by  the  niceft  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  piece  after  the  difcharge,  it  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  darted  in  the  lead  from  the  pofition  it 
was  placed  in. 

“  The  reality  of  this  doubly  curvated  tradl  being 
thus  demon llrated,  it  may  perhaps  be  alked,  What  can 
be  the  caufe  of  a  motion  fo  different  from  what  has  been 
hitherto  fuppofed  !  And  to  this  I  anfwer,  that  the 
defledlion  in  queftion  muft  be  owing  to  fome  power 
adling  obliquely  to  the  progreffive  motion  of  the  bo¬ 
dy  ;  which  power  can  be  no  other  than  the  refiftance 
of  the  air.  If  it  be  farther  afleed,  How  the  refiftance 
of  the  air  can  ever  come  to  be  oblique  to  the  progref¬ 
five  motion  of  the  body  ?  I  farther  reply,  that  it  may 
fometimes  arife  from  inequalities  in  the  refilled  fur- 
face  ;  but  that  its  general  caufe  is  doubtlefs  a  whirling 
motion  acquired  by  the  bullet  about  its  axis:  for  by 
this  motion  of  rotation,  combined  with  the  progref¬ 
five  motion,  each  part  of  the  bullet’s  furface  will  llrike 
the  air  very  differently  from  what  it  would  do  if  there 
wa3  no  fuch  whirl ;  and  the  obliquity  of  the  adlion  of 
the  air  arifing  from  this  caufe,  will  be  greater  as  the 
motion  of  the  bullet  is  greater  in  proportion  to  its  pro- 
greffive  one. 

“  This  whirling  motion  undoubtedly  arifesfram  the 
friction  of  the  bullet  againll  the  fides  of  the  piece  : 
and  as  the  rotatory  motion  will  in  fome  part  of  its  re¬ 
volution  confpire  with  the  progreffive  one,  and  in  ano¬ 
ther  part  be  equally  oppofed  to  it ;  the  refiftance  of 
the  air  on  the  fore  part  of  the  bullet  will  be  hereby 
affe&ed,  and  will  be  increafed  in  that  part  where  the 
whirling  motion  confpires  with  the  progreffive  one,  and 
diminifhed  where  it  is  oppofed  to  it :  and  by  this 
means,  the  whole  effort  of  the  refiftance,  inftead  of 
being  oppofite  to  the  direction  of  the  body,  will 
become  oblique  thereto,  and  will  produce  thofe  ef¬ 
fects  already  mentioned.  If  it  was  poffible  to  pre¬ 
dict  the  pofition  of  the  axis  round  -which  the  bul¬ 
let  fhould  whirl,  and  if  that  axis  was  unchangeable 
during  the  whole  flight  of  the  bullet,  then  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  bullet  by  this  oblique  force  would  be  in 
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Theory,  a  given  dire&ion  ;  ami  tbe  incurvation  produced  there-  turns,  what  time  is  taken  up  by  one  revolution  of  theTHE< 
""  by,  would  regularly  extend  the  fame  way  from  one  body  P :  then  taking  off  the  body  P  and  the  weight 
end  of  its  track  to  the  other.  For  infiance,  if  the  M,  let  it  be  examined  what  fmaller  weight  will  make 
axis  of  the  whirl  was  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  arm  GH  revolve  in  the  fame  time  as  when  P  was 
then  the  incurvation  would  be  to  the  right  or  left.  If  fixed  to  it:  this  fmaller  weight  being  taken  from  M, 
that  axis  was  horizontal,  and  perpendicular  to  the  di-  the  remainder  is  obvioufly  equal  in  effort  to  the  refift- 
redlitm  of  the  bullet,  then  the  incurvation  would  be  ance  of  the  revolving  body  P  ;  and  this  remainder  be- 
upwards  or  downwards.  But  as  the  fiift  pofition  of  ing  reduced  in  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  the  arm  to 
this  axis  is  uncertain,  and  as  it  may  perpetually  fliift  the  femidiameter  of  the  barrel,  will  then  become  equal 
in  the  courfe  of  the  bullet’s  flight ;  the  deviation  of  to  the  abfolutc  quantity  of  the  refiflance.  And  as  the 
the  bullet  is  not  ncceffarily  either  in  one  certain  di-  time  of  one  revolution  is  known,  and  confequently  the 

reftion,  or  tending  to  the  fame  fide  in  one  part  of  its  1-~: - e  'L  ’  ’  . . 

track  that  it  does  in  another ,  but  more  ufually  is  con¬ 
tinually  changing  the  tendency  of  its  defie&ion,  as  the 
axis  round  which  it  whirls  mud  frequently  fhift  its 
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velocity  of  the  revolving  body,  there  is  hereby  difco- 
vered  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refiftance  to  the  gi¬ 
ven  body  P  moving  with  a  given  degree  of  celerity. 

“  Here,  to  avoid  all  obje&ions,  I  have  generally 


.  .  .  j - ,  _  -  generally 

pofition  to  the  progreffive  motion  by  many  inevitable  chofe,  when  the  body  P  was  removed,  to  fix  in  its 

Head  a  thin  piece  of  lead  of  the  fame  weight,  placed 
horizontally  ;  fo  that  the  weight  which  was  to  turn 
round  the  arm  GH,  without  the  body  P,  did  alfo  car¬ 
ry  round  this  piece  of  lead.  But  mathematicians  will 
eafily  allow  that  there  was  no  necefiity  for  this  precau¬ 
tion.— The  diameter  of  the  barrel  BCDE,  and  of  the 
filk  firing  wound  round  it,  was  2.06  inches.  The 


accidents. 

“  That  a  bullet  generally  acquires  fuch  a  rotatory 
motion,  as  here  defcribed,  is,  I  think,  demonftrable ; 
however,  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt  or  difpute,  I 
confirmed  it,  as  well  as  fome  other  parts  of  my  theory, 

J0  by  the  following  experiments. 

Machine  “  I  caufed  the  machine  to  be  made,  reprefented,  w 

for  meafur-  Plate  CXLII.  fig.  7.  BCDE,  is  a  brafs-barrel,  moveable  length  of  the  arm  GH,  meafured  from  the  axis  to  the 
Kfiftance”  on  *ts  aX-s’  and  adiufted  by  means  of  fri&ion-wheels,  furface  of  the  globe  P,  was  49.5  inches.  The  body 

not  reprefented  in  the  figure,  as  to  have  no  fri&ion  p  "r~  ~c  - r — a-’ - J  '■  r 

worth  attending  to.  The  frame  in  which  this  barrel 
is  fixed  is  fo  placed,  that  its  axis  may  be  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the>  horizon.  The  axis  itfelf  is  continued  above 
the  upper  plate,  of  the  frame,  and  has  faftened  on  it  a 
light  hollow  cone,  AFG.  From  the  lower  part  of 
this  cone,  there  is  extended  a  long  arm  of  wood,  GH, 
which  is  very  thin,  and  cut  feather-edged.  At  its  ex¬ 
tremity,  there  is  a  contrivance  for  fixing  on  the  body, 
whofe  refiftance  is  to  be  inveftigated,  (as  here  the 
globe  P) ;  and  to  prevent  the  arm  GH  from  fwaying 
out  of  its  horizontal  pofition  by  the  weight  of  the  an- 


P,  the  globe  made  ufe  of,  was  of  pafteboard  ;  its  fur- 
face  very  neatly  coated  with  marbled-paper.  It  was 
not  much  diftant  from  the  fize  of  a  1 2  lb.  fhot,  being 
in  diameter  4.5  inches,  fo  that  the  radius  of  the  circle 
defcribed  by  the  centre  of  the  globe  was  51.75  inches. 
When  this  globe  was  fixed  at  the  end  of  the  arm,  and 
a  weight  of  half  a  pound  was  hung  at  the  end  of  the 
firing  at  M,  it  was  examined  how  foon  the  motion  of 
the  defending  weight  M,  and  of  the  revolving  body 
P,  would  become  equable  as  to  fenfe.  With  this  view, 
three  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe,  it  was  found 
w  that  the  next  10  were  performed  in  27"^,  20  in  lefs 

nexed  body  P,  there  is  a  brace,  AH,  of  fine  wire,  than  55'',  and  30  in  82"4  »  fo  that  the  firft  ten  wereper- 
faftened  to  the  top  of  the  cone  which  fupports  the  end  formed  in  27"|,  the  fecond  in  and  the  third  in 

of  the  arm. 

“  Round  the  barrel  BCDE,  there  is  wound  a  fine  “  Thefe  experiments  fufficiently  evince,  that  even 
filk  line,  the  turns  of  which  appear  in  the  figure;  and  with  half  a  pound,  the  fmalleft  weight  made  ufe  of, 
after  this  line  hath  taken  a  fufficient  number  of  turns,  the  motion  of  the  machine  was  fufficiently  equable  af- 
it  is  conduced  "nearly  in  a  horizontal  direftion  to  the  ter  the  firft  three  revolutions. 


pully  L  over  which  it  is  paffed,  and  then  a  proper 
weight  M  is  hung  to  its  extremity.  If  this  weight 
be  left  at  liberty,  it  is  obvious  that  it  will  defeend  by 


The  globe  above-mentioned  being  now  fixed  at 
the  end  of  the  arm,  there  was  hung  on  at  M  a  weight 
of  34:1b  ;  and  ten  revolutions  being  fuffered  to  elapfe, 


its  own  gravity,  and  will,  by  its  defeent,  turn  round  the  fucceeding  20  were  performed  in  2i"4.  Then  the 
the  barrel  BCDE,  together  with  the  arm  GH,  and  globe  being  taken  off,  and  a  thin  plate  of  lead,  equal 
the  body  P  faftened  to  it.  And  whilft  the  refiftance  on  to  it  in  weight,  placed  in  its  room  ;  it  was  found,  that 
the  arm  GH  and  on  the  body  P  is  lefs  than  the  weight  inftead  of  34-  lb.  a  weight  of  one  pound  would  make 
M,  that  weight  will  accelerate  its  motion  ;  and  there-  it  revolve  in  lefs  time  than  it  did  before ;  performing 


by  the  motion  of  GH  and  P  will  increafe,  and  con-  now  20  revolutions  after  10  were  elapfed, 
fequently  their  refiftance  will  increafe,  till  at  laft  this  of  19". 
refiftance  and  the  weight  M  become  nearly  equal  to 


“  Hence  then  it  follows,  that  from  the  3 1-  lb.  firft 
each  other.  The  motion  with  which  M  defeends,  hung  on,  there  is  lefs  than  1  lb.  to  be  deducted  for 
and  with  which  P  revolves,  will  not  then  fenfibly  dif-  the  refiftance  on  the  arm  ;  and  confequently  the  refift- 
fer  from  an  equable  one.  Whence,  it  is  not  difficult  ance  on  tfie  globe  itfelf  is  not  lefs  than  the  effort  of 
to  conceive,  that,  by  proper  obfervations  made  with  241b.  in  the  fituation  M;  and  it  appearing  from  the  for- 
this  machine,  the  refiftance  of  the  body  P  may  be  de-  mer  meafures,  that  the  radius  of  the  barrel  is  nearly 
termined.  The  moft  natural  method  of  proceeding  in  -j—-  of  the  radius  of  the  circle,  defcribed  by  the  centre 
this  inveftigation,  is  as  follows  :  Let  the  machine  firft  of  the  globe;  it  follows,  that  the  abfolute  refiftance 


have  acquired  Its  equable  motion,  which  it  will  ufual¬ 
ly  do  in  about  five  or  fix  turns  from  the  beginning; 


of  the  globe,  when  it  revolves  20  times  in  21  "4-,  (a- 
bout  25  feet  in  a  fecond),  is  not  Tefs  than  the  fiftieth 


and  then  let  it  be  obferved,  by  counting  a  number  of  part  of  two  pounds  and  a  quarter,  or  of  36  ounces  ; 
Vol.  V.  19  T  and 
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and  tills  being  confiderably  more  than  half  an  ounce, 
and  the  globe  nearly  the  fize  of  a  twelve-pound  (hot, 
it  irrefragrably  confirms  a  proposition  I  had  formerly 
laid  down  from  theory,  that  the  refiftance  of  the  air 
to  a  twelve -pound  iron  (hot,  moving  with  a  velocity 
of  25  feet  in  a  fecond,  is  not  lefs  than  half  an  ounce. 

“  The  reft  of  the  experiments  were  made,  in  order 
to  confirm  another  propofition,  namely,  that  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  air  within  certain  limits  is  nearly  in  the 
duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of  the  refitted  bo¬ 
dy.  To  inveftigate  this  point,  there  were  fncceffively 
hung  on  at  M,  weights  in  the  proportion  of  the  num¬ 
bers  t,  4,  9,  16;  and  letting  10  revolutions  firft  e- 
lapfe,  the  following  obfervations  were  made  un  the 
reft. — With  -^Ib.  the  globe  went  20  turns  jn  54 "4, 
with  2  lb.  it  went  20  turns  in  27"^,  with  4*  lb.  it 
went  30  turns  in  27^-,  and  with  8  lb.  it  went  40  turns 
in  27I- — Hence  it  appears,  that  to  refiftances  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  numbers  I,  4,  9,  16,  there  corre¬ 
spond  velocities  of  the  refilled  body  in  the  proportion 
of  the  numbers  r,  2,  3,  4:  which  proves,  with  great 
nicety,  the  proposition  above-mentioned. 

“  With  regard  to  the  rotatory  motion,  the  firft  ex¬ 
periment  was  to  evince,  that  the  whirling  motion  of  a 
ball  combining  with  its  progreffive  motion,  would  pro¬ 
duce  fuch  an  oblique  refinance  and  defle&ive  power 
as  already  mentioned.  For  this  purpofe  a  wooden 
ball  of  4x  inches  diameter  was  fufpended  by  a  double 
firing,  about  eight  or  nine  feet  long.  Now,  by  turn¬ 
ing  round  the  ball  and  twilling  the  double  Siring,  the 
ball  wheir  left  to  itfelf  would  have  a  revolving  motion 
given  it  from  the  untwifting  of  the  ftritig  again.  And 
if,  when  the  Siring  was  twilled,  the  ball  was  drawn 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  perpendicular,  and 
there  let  go;  it  would  at  firft,  before  it  had  acquired 
its  revolving  motion,  vibrate  fteadily  enough  in  the 
fame  vertical  plane  in  which  it  firft  began  to  move  : 
but  when,  by  the  untwifting  of  the  Siring,  it  had  ac¬ 
quired  a  fufficient  degree  of  its  whirling  motion,  it 
conftantly  deflected  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  firft 
track  ;  and  fometimes  proceeded  fo  far  as  to  have  its 
diredlion  at  right  angles  to  that  in  which  it  began  its 
motion  ;  and  this  deviation  was  not  produced  by  the 
Siring  itfelf,  but  appeared  to  be  entirely  owing  to  the 
refiftance  being  greater  on  the  one  part  of  the  leading 
furface  of  the  globe,  than  the  other.  For  the  devia¬ 
tion  continued  when  the  Siring  was  totally  untwifted  ; 
and  even  during  the  time  that  the  Siring,  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  the  globe  had  received,  was  twilling  the  contrary 
way.  And  it  was  always  eafy  to  predict  before  the 
ball  was  let  go,  which  way  it  would  defledl,  only  by 
confidering  on  which  fide  the  whirl  would  be  com¬ 
bined  with  the  progreffive  motion  ;  for  on  that  fide 
always  the  defle&ive  power  ailed,  as  the  refiftance  was 
greater  here  than  on  the  fide  where  the  whirl  and  pro¬ 
gressive  motion  were  oppofed  to  one  another.” 

Though  Mr  Robins  confidered  this  experiment  as 
an  incontestable  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  theory,  he 
Undertook  to  give  ocular  demonstration  of  this  de¬ 
flection  of  muSket-bullets  even  in  the  Short  fpace  of 
100  yards. 

“  As  all  projectiles,”  fays  he,  “  in  their  flight,  are 
ailed  upon  by  the  power  of  gravity,  the  deflection  of 
a  bullet  from  its  primary  dire&ion,  fuppofes  that  de- 
fle&ion  to  be  upwards  or  downwards  in  a  vertical 


plane;  becaufe,  in  the  vertical  plane,  the  a&ion  of  Theory. 

gravity  is  compounded  and  entangled  with  the  tie- - 

fleilive  force.  And  for  this  reafon  my  experiments 
have  been  principally  directed  to  the  examination  of 
that  deflection  which  carries  the  bullet  to  the  right 
or  left  of  that  plane  in  which  it  began  to  move.  For 
if  it  appears  at  any  time  that  the  bullet  has  Shifted 
from  that  vertical  plane  in  which  the  motion  began, 
this  will  be  an  incontestable  proof  of  what  we  have 
advanced. — Now,  by  means  of  fcreens  of  exceeding 
thin  paper,  placed  parallel  to  each  other  at  proper  di- 
ftances,  this  deflexion  in  queftion  may  be  many  ways 
inveftigated.  For  by  firing  bullets  which  Shall  tra- 
verfe  thefe'  fcreens,  the  flight  of  the  bullet  may  be 
traced  ;  and  it  may  eafily  appear  whether  they  do  or 
do  not  keep  invariably  to  one  vertical  plane.  This 
examination  may  proceed  on  three  different  principles, 
which  I  Shall  here  feparately  explain. 

“  For  firft,  an  exactly  vertical  plane  may  be  traced 
out  upon  all  thefe  fcreens,  by  which  the  deviation  of 
any  Angle  bullet  may  be  more  readily  investigated, 
only  by  meafuring  the  horizontal  di dance  of  its  trace 
from  the  vertical  plane  thus  delineated  ;  and  by  this 
means  the  abfolute  quantity  of  its  aberration  may  be 
known.  Or  if  the  defeription  of  fuch  a  vertical  plane 
Should  be  efteemed  a  matter  of  difficulty  and  nicety, 
a  fecond  method  may  be  followed  ;  which  is  that  of 
refting  the  piece  in  fome  fixed  notch  or  focket,  fo  that 
though  the  piece  may  have  fome  little  play  to  the 
right  and  left,  yet  all  the  lines  in  which  the  bullet 
can  be  directed  Shall  interfeft  each  other  in  the  centre 
of  that  fixed  focket :  by  this  means,  if  two  different 
Shot  are  fired  from  the  piece  thus  fituated,  the  hori¬ 
zontal  distances  made  by  the  two  bullets  on  any  two 
fcreens  ought  to  be  in  the  fame  proportion  to  each 
other  as  the  refpeftive  dillances  of  the  fcreens  from 
the  focket  in  which  the  piece  was  laid.  And  if  thefe 
horizontal  diftances  differ  from  that  proportion,  then 
it  is  certain  that  one  of  the  Shot  at  lea. ft  hath  deviated 
from  a  vertical  plane,  although  the  abfolute  quantity 
of  that  deviation  cannot  Renee  be  aSIigned  ;  becaufe 
it  cannot  be  known  what  part  of  it  is  to  be  imputed 
to  one  bullet,  and  what  to  the  other. 

“  But  if  the  conllant  and  invariable  pofition  of  the 
notch  or  focket  in  which  the  piece  was  placed,  be 
thought  too  hard  an  hypothefis  in  this  very  nice  affair  ; 
the  third  method,  and  which  is  the  fimpleft  of  all, 
requires  no  more  than  that  two  Shot  be  fired  through 
three  fcreens  without  any  regard  to  the  pofition  of  the 
piece  each  time  :  for  in  this  cafe,  if  the  Shots  diverge 
from  each  other,  and  both  keep  to  a  vertical  plane, 
then  if  the  horizontal  dillances  of  their  traces  on  the 
firft  fereen  be  taken  from  the  like  horizontal  dillances 
on  the  fecond  and  third,  the  two  remainders  will  be 
in  the  fame  proportion  with  the  dillances  of  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  third  fereen  from  the  firft.  And  if  they 
are  not  in  this  proportion,  then  it  will  be  certain  that 
one  of  them  at  leaft  hath  been  deflected  from  the 
vertical  plane ;  though  here,  as  in  the  laft  cafe,  the 
quantity  of  that  deflexion  in  each  will  not  be  known. 

“  All  thefe  three  methods  I  Lave  myfelf  made  ufe  Remark- 
.  of  at  different  times,  and  have  ever  found' the  fuccefs  able  devia- 
agreeable  to  my  expeftation.  But  the  moll  eligible  dons  of 
method  feemed  to  be  a  compound  of  the  two  laft. 

The  apparatus  was  as  follows. — Two  fcreens  wereantl^u 

fet 
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•  fet  up  in  the  large  walk  in  the  charter-houfe  garden ; 
the  fir  ft  of  them  at  250  feet  diftance  from  the  wall, 
which  was  to  ferve  for  a  third  fcreen ;  and  the  fecond 
200  feet  from  the  fame  wall.  At  50  feet  before  the 
firit  fcreen,  or  at  300  feet  from  the  wall,  there  was 
placed  a  large  block  weighing  about  200  lb.  weight, 
and  having  fixed  into  it  an  iron  bar  with  a  focket  at 
its  extremity,  in  which  the  piece  was  to  he  laid.  The 
piece  itfelf  was  of  a  common  length,  and  bored  for 
an  ounce  ball.  It  was  each  time  loaded  with  a  ball 
of  1 7  to  the  pound ;  fo  that  the  windage  was  extreme¬ 
ly  fmall,  and  with  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  good 
powder.  The  fcreens  were  made  of  the  thinneft  iflhe 
paper j  and  the  refiftance  they  gave  to  the  bullet, 
(and  confequently  their  probability  of  deflecting  it) 
was  fo  fmall,  that  a  bullet  lighting  one  time  near  the 
extremity  of  one  of  the  fcreens,  left  a  fine  thin  frag¬ 
ment  of  it  towards  the  edge  entire,  which  was  fo 
very  weak  that  it  was  difficult  to  handle  it  without 
breaking.  Thc-fe  things  thus  prepared,  five  (hot 
>vere  made  with  the  piece  refted  in  the  notch  above- 
mentioned  ;  and  the  horizontal  diftances  between 
the  firit  Ihot,  which  was  taken  as  a  iiandard,  and  the 
four  fucceeding  ones,  both  on  the  firit  and  fecond 
fcreen  and  on  the  wall,  meafured  in  inches,  were  as 
follows : 

ill  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

1  to  2  1,75  R.  3,15  R.  16,7  R. 

3  10  L.  15,6  L.  69,25  L. 

4  1,25  L.  4,5  L.  15,0  L. 

5  2,15  L.  5,x  L.  19,0  L. 

“  Here  the  letters  R  and  L  denote  that  the  ihot  in 

queition  went  either  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  firit. 

“  If  the  poiition  of  the  focket  in  which  the  piece 
was  placed  be  fuppofed  fixed,  then  the  horizontal  di¬ 
ftances  meafured  above  on  the  fi^ft  and  fecond  fcreen, 
and  on  the  wall,  ought  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  di¬ 
ftances  of  the  firit  fcreen,  the  fecond  fcreen,  and  the 
wall  from  the  focket.  But  by  only  looking  over  thefe 
numbers,  it  appears,  that  none  of  them  are  in  that  pro¬ 
portion  ;  the  horizontal  diftance  of-the  firit  and  third, 
for  inftance,  on  the  wall  being  above  nine  inches  more 
than  it  iliould  be  by  this  analogy. 

“  If,  without  fuppofing  the  invariable  poiition  of 
the  focket,  we  examine  the  comparative  horizontal  di¬ 
ftances  according  to  the  third  method  defcribed  above, 
we  fhallin  this  cafe  difcover  divarications  (till  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  ;  for,  by  the  numbers  fet  down,  it  appears, 
that  the  horizontal  diftances  of  the  fecond  and  third 
ihot  on  the  two  fcreens,  and  on  the  wall,  are  as  under. 

1  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

11.75  18.75  .  83.95 

Here,  if,  according  to  the  rule  given  above,  the  di¬ 
ftance  on  the  firft  fcreen  be  taken  from  the  diftances  on 
the  other  two,  the  remainder  will  be  7,  and  74.2 :  and 
thefe  numbers,  if  each  ihot  kept  to  a  vertical  plane, 
ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  5 ;  that  being 
the  proportion  of  the  diftances  of  the  fecond  fcreen 
and  of  the  wall  from  the  firft:  but  the  laft  number 
74.2  exceeds  what  it  ought  to  be  by  this  analogy  by 
-39.2  ;  fo  that  between  them  there  is  a  deviation  from 
the  vertical  plane  of  above  39  inches,  and  this  too  in 
a  tranfit  of  little  more  than  80  yards. 

“  But  farther,  to  ihew  that  thefe  irregularities  do 
not  depend  on  any  accidental  circumltance  of  the  balls 
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fitting  or  not  fitting  the  piece,  there  were  five  ihotsTHEORY. 
more  made  with  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  as  he- 
fore  ;  but  with  fmaller  bullets,  which  ran  much  loofer 
in  the  piece.  And  the  horizontal  diftances  being 
meafured  in  inches  from  the  trace  of  the  firft  bullet  ta 
each  of  the  fucceeding  ones,  the  numbers  were  as  under. 

1  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

1  to  2  15.6  R.  31.1  R.  94  o  R. 

3  6.4  L.  12.75  L-  23-o  L. 

4  4.7  R.  8.5  R.  15.5  R. 

5  12.6  R.  24  0  R.  63.5  R. 

Here,  again,  011  the  fuppofed  fixed  pofition  of  the 

piece,  the  horizontal  diftance  on  the  wall  between  the 
firft  and  third  will  be  found  above  15  inches  lefs  than 
it  ihould  be  if  each  kept  to  a  vertical  plane  ;  and  like 
irregularities,  though  fmaller,  occur  in  every  other  ex¬ 
periment.  And  if  they  are  examined  according  to  the 
third  method  fet  down  above,  and  the  horizontal  di¬ 
ftances  of  the  third  and  fourth,  for  inftance,  are  com¬ 
pared,  tliofe  on  the  firft  and  fecond  fcreen,  and  on  the 
wall,  appear  to  be  thus. 

1  ft  Screen.  2d  Screen.  Wall. 

11. t.  _  21.25.  38.5. 

And  if  the  horizontal  diftance  on  the  firft  fcreen  be 
taken  from  the  other  two,  the  remainders  will  be 
10.15,  and  27.4;  where  the  leaf!  of  them,  inftead  of 
being  five  times  the  firft,  as  it  ought  to  be,  is  23.35 
ihort  of  it ;  fo  that  here  is  a  deviation  of  23  inches. 

“  From  all  thefe  experiments,  the  dcfle&ion  in  que- 
ftion  feems  to  be  inconteftably  evinced.  But  to  give 
fome  farther  light  to  this  fubjeft,  1  took  a  barrel  of 
the  fame  bore  with  that  hitherto  ufed ;  and  bent  it  at 
about  three  or  four  inches  from  its  muzzle  to  the  left, 
the  bend  making  an  angle  of  three  or  four  degrees  with 
the  axis  of  the  piece.  This  piece  thus  bent  was  fired 
with  a  loofe,  ball,  and  the  fame  quantity  of  powder 
hitherto  ufed,  the  fcreens  of  the  laft  experiment  being 
ftill  continued.  It  was  natural  to  exp  eft,  that  if  this, 
piece  was  pointed  by  the  general  dire&ion  of  its  axis, 
the  ball  would  be  canted  to  the  left  of  that  direction 
by  the  bend  near  its  mouth.  But  as  the  bullet,  in 
palling  through  that  bent  part,  would,  as  I  conceived, 
be  forced  to  roll  upon  the  right-hand  fide  of  the  bar¬ 
rel,  and  thereby  its  left  fide  would  turn  up  againft  the 
air,  and  would  increafe  the  refiftance  on  that  fide ;  I 
predi&ed  to  the  company  then  prefent,  that  if  the 
axis,  on  which  the  bullet  whirled,  did  not  fhift  its  po¬ 
fition  after  it  was  feparated  from  the  piece  ;  then,  not* 
withftanding  the  bend  of  the  piece  to  the  left,  the  bul¬ 
let  itfelf  might  be  expe&ed  to  incurvate  towards  the 
right ;  and  this,  upon  trial,  did  moft  remarkably  hap¬ 
pen.  For,  one  of  the  bullets  fired  from  this  bent  piece, 
paCTed  through  the  firft  fcreen  about  1-^  inch  diftant 
from  the  trace  of  one  of  the  Ihot  fired  from  the  ftraight 
piece  in  the  laft  fet  of  experiments.  On  the  fecond 
fcreen,  the  traces  of  the  fame  bullets  Were  about  three 
inches  diftant ;  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  paf- 
fing  on  both  fcreens  to  the  left  of  the  other  :  but,  com¬ 
paring  the  places  of  thefe  bullets  on  the  wall,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece,  though 
it  diverged  from  the  track  on  the  two  fcreens,  had  now 
croffed  that  track,  and  was  defle&ed  conliderably  to 
the  right  of  it ;  fo  that  it  was.  obvious,  that  though, 
the  bullet  from  the  crooked  piece  might  firft  be  canted 
to  the  left,  and  had  diverged  from  the  track  of  the 
>9^2  othet 
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other  bullet  with  which  it  was  compared,  yet  by  de¬ 
grees  it  deviated  again  to  the  right,  and  a  little  be¬ 
yond  the  fecond  fcreen  eroded  that  track  from  which 
it  before  diverged,  and  on  the  wall  was  defle&ed  14 
inches,  as  I  remember,  on  the  contrary  fide.  And 
this  experiment  is  not  only  the  moft  convincing  proof 
of  the  reality  of  this  deflection  here  contended  for  ;  but 
is  likewife  the  ftrongeft  confirmation  that  it  is  brought 
about  in  the  very  manner  and  by  the  very  circum¬ 
stances  which  we  have  all  along  deferibed. 

“  I  have  only  now  to  add,  that  as  I  fufpe&ed  the 
confideration  of  the  revolving  motion  of  the  bullet, 
compounded  with  its  progreffive  one,  might  be  confi- 
dered  as  a  fubjeft  of  mathematical  fpeculation,  and 
that  the  reality  of  any  deflecting  force  thence  arifing 
might  perhaps  be  denied  by  fome  computifts  upon  the 
principles  hitherto  received  of  the  aftion  of  fluids  ;  I 
thought  proper  to  annex  a  few  experiments,  with  a 
view  of  evincing  the'  ftrange  deficiency  of  all  theories 
of  this  fort  hitherto  eftablifhed,  and  the  unexpected 
and  wonderful  varieties  which  occur  in  thefe  matters: 
The  propofition  which  I  advanced  for  this  purpofe  he- 
ing,  That  two  equal  furfaces  meeting  the  air  with  the 
fame  degree  of  obliquity,  may  be  fo  differently  refitt¬ 
ed,  that  though  in  one  of  them  the  refiftance  is  lefs 
than  that  of  a  perpendicular  furface  meeting  the  fame 
quantity  of  air,  yet  in  another  it  fliall  be  confiderably 
greater. 

“  To  make  out  this  propofition,  1  made  ufe  of  the 
machine  already  deferibed  :  apd  having  prepared  a 
pafteboard  pyramid,  whofe  bafe  was  four  inches  fquare, 
and  whofe  planes  made  angles  of  450  with  the  plane  of 
its  bafe ;  and  alfo  a  parallellogram  four  inches  in 
breadth,  and  5-g-  in  length,  which  was  equal  to  the  fur- 
face  of  the  pyramid,  the  globe  P  was  taken  off  from 
the  machine,  and  the  pyramid1  was  firft  fixed  on  j  and 
2  lb.  being  hung  at  M,  and  the  pyramid  fo  fitted  as  to 
move  with  its  vertex  forwards,  it  performed  20  revo¬ 
lutions  after  the  firft  ten  were  elapfed,  in  33".  Then 
the  pyramid  being  turned,  fo  that  its  bafe,  which  was 
a  plane  of  four  inches  fquare,  went  foremoft,  it  now 
performed  20  revolutions  with  the  fame  weight  in 
38"^. — After  this,  taking  off  the  pyramid,  and  fixing 
on  the  parallellogram  with  its  longer  fide  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  the  arm,  and  placing  its  furface  in  an  angle  of 
450  with  the  horizon  by  a  quadrant,  the  parallello- 
gram,  with  the  fame  weight,  performed  20  revolutions 
in  43 "4r. 

“  Now  here  this  parallellogram  and  the  furface  of 
the  pyramid  are  equal  to  each  other,  and  each  of  them 
met  the  air  in  an  angle  of  45";  and  yet  one  of  them 
made  20  revolutions  in  33",  whilft  the  other  took  up 
43^.  And  at  the  fame  time  it  appears,  that  a  flat 
furface,  fuch  as  the  bafe  of  a  pyramid,  which  meets 
the  fame  quantity  of  air  perpendicularly,  makes  20  re¬ 
volutions  in  38  "J,  which  is  the  medium  between  the 
other  two. 

*'  But  to  give  another,  and  ftill  more  Ample,  proof 
of  this  principle ;  there  was  taken  a  parallellogram 
four  inches  broad,  and  8J  long.  This  being  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  arm,  with  its  long  fide  perpendicular  there¬ 
to,  and  being  placed  in  an  angle  of  450  with  the  ho¬ 
rizon,  there  was  a  weight  hung  on  at  M  of  3^  lb.  with 
which  the  parallellogram  made  20  revolutions  in  40"^. 
But  after  this,  the  pofition  of  the  parallellogram  was 


fhifted,  and  it  was  placed  with  its  fhorter  fide  perpen-  Theory. 
dicular  to  the  arm,  though  its  furface  was  ftill  inclined 
to  an  angle  of  450  with  the  horizon;  and  now,  inftead 
of  going  flower,  as  might  be  expe&ed  from  the  greater 
extent  of  part  of  its  furface  from  the  axis  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  it  went  round  much  fafter:  for  in  this  laft  fi- 
tuation  it  made  20  revolutions  in  35"^,  fo  that  there 
were  5"  difference  in  the  time  of  20  revolutions  ;  and 
this  from  no  other  change  of  circumftance  than  as-  the 
larger  or  fhorter  fide  of  the  oblique  plane  was  perpen¬ 
dicular  to  the  line  of  its  direction.”  33 

Thefe  are  the  principal  experiments  made  by  Mr  W,1V  t{ic 
Robins,  in  confirmation  of  his  theory,  and  which  hot  cannot 
only  far  exceed  everything  that  had  been  formerly  done,  become 
but  even  bid  fair  for  advancing  the  art  of  gunnery  to  its  perfeft. 
ne  plus  ultra.  It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  in 
this  art  it  is  impoffible  we  fhould  ever  arrive  at  abfolutc 
perfe&ion;  that  is,  it  can  never  be  expefted  that  a  gun¬ 
ner,  hy  any  method  of  calculation  whatever,  conld  be 
enabled  to  point  his  guns  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the 
fliot  would  hit  the  mark  if  placed  any  where  within  its 
range.  Aberrations  which  can  by  no  means  be  either 
forefeen  or  prevented,  will  take  place  from  a  great 
number  of  different  caufes.  A  variation  in  the  denfi- 
ty  of  the  atmofphere,  in  the  dampnefs  of  the  powder, 
or  in  the  figure  of  the  (hot,  will  caufe  variations  in  the 
range  of  the  bullet,  which  cannot  by  any  means  be  re¬ 
duced  to  rules,  and  confequently  muft  render  the  event 
of  each  fhot  very  precarious.  The  refiftance  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  fimply  confidered,  without  any  of  thofe  ano¬ 
malies  arifing  from  its  denfity  at  different  times,  is  a 
problem,  which,  notwithftanding  the  labours  of  Mr  Ro¬ 
bins  and  others,  hath  not  been  completely  folved  : 
and  indeed,  if  we  confider  the  matter  in  a  phyfical 
light,  we  fliall  find,  that  without  fome  other  data  than 
thofe  which  are  yet  obtained,  an  exaft  folution  of  it 
is  impoffible.  34 

It  is  an  objeflion  that  hath  been  made  to  the  mathe-  Th6  air 
matical  philofophy,  and  to  which  in  many  cafes  it  is  b^povre'r 
moft  certainly  liable,  that  it  confiders  the  rejijlance  of  as  well  as  a 
matter  more  than  its  capacity  of  giving  motion  to  o-  refitting 
ther  matter.  Hence,  if  in  any  cafe  matter  afts  both  one- 


as  a  refitting  and  a  moving  power,  and  the  mathemati¬ 
cian  overlooks  its  effort  towards  motion,  founding  his 
demonftrations  only  upon  its  property  of  refitting, 
thefe  demonftrations  will  certainly  be  falfe,  tho’  they 
fhould  be  fupported  by  all  the  powers  of  geometry.  It 
is  to  an  error  of  this  kind  that  we  are  to  attribute  the 
great  differences  already  taken  notice  of  between  the 
calculations  of  Sir  Jfaac  Newton,  with  regard  to  the 
refitting  force  of  fluids,  and  what  adtually  takes  place 
upon  trial.  Thefe  calculations  were  made  upon  the 
fuppofition  that  the  fluid  through  which  a  body  moved 
could  do  nothing  elfe  but  refift  it ;  yet  it  is  certain,  that 
the  air  (the  fluid  with  which  we  have  to  do  at  prefent) 
proves  a  fource  of  motion ,  as  well  as  refiftance,  to  all  bo¬ 
dies  which  move  in  it. 

To  underftand  this  matter  fully,  let  ABC  reprefent 
a  crooked  tube  made  of  any  foil  id  matter,  and  a ,  b,  two  ^ 
piftons  which  exaftly  fill  the  cavity.  If  the  fpace  be¬ 
tween  thefe  piftons  is  full  of  air,  it  is  plain  they  cannot 
come  into  contaft  with  each  other  on  account  of  the 
elafticity  of  the  included  air,  but  will  remain  at  fome 
certain  diftance  as  reprefented  in  the  figure.  If  thepi- 
fton  b  is  drawn  up,  the  air  which  preffes  in  the  direc- 
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Theory.  t!on  Cl  afts  as  a  refitting  power,  and  the  pifton  will 

• - not  be  drawn  up  with  fuch  eafe  as  if  the  whole  was  in 

vacuo.  But  though  the  column  of  air  prefling  in  the 
direction  Cl  afts  as  a  refitting  power  on  the  pifton  l, 
the  column  prefling  in  the  direction  A  a  will  aft  as  a 
moving  power  upon  the  pifton  a.  It  is  therefore  plain, 
that  if  b  is  moved  upwards  till  it  comes  to  the  place 
marked  d,  the  other  will  defcend  to  that  marked  c. 
Now  if  we  fuppofe  the  pifton  a  to  be  removed,  it  is 
plain,  that  when  b  is  pulled  upwards  to  </,  the  air  de¬ 
scending  through  the  leg  AaCB  will  prel's  on  the  under 
fide  of  the  pifton  3,  as  ftrongly  as  it  would  have  done 
npon  the  upper  fide  of  the  pifton  a ,  had  it  been  pre- 
fent.  Therefore,  though  the  air  prefling  down  thro’ 
the  leg  CB  refills  the  motion  of -the  pifton  h  when 
drawn  upwards,  the  air  prelflng  down  through  the  leg 
AB  forwards  it  as  much  ;  and  accordingly  the  pifton 
l  may  be  drawn  up  or  pulhed  down  at  pleafure,  and 
with  very  little  trouble.  But  if  the  orifice  at  A  is 
flopped,  fo  that  the  air  can  only  exert  its  refilling 
power  on  the  pifton  3,  it  will  require  a  confiderable  de¬ 
gree  of  ftrength  to  move  the  pillon  from  3  to  d. 

If  now  we  fuppofe  the  tube  to  be  entirely  removed 
(which  indeed  anfwers  no  other  purpofe  than  to  ren¬ 
der  the  aftion  of  the  air  more  evident),  it  is  plain,  that 
if  the  pifton  is  moved  either  up  or  down,  or  in  any  o- 
ther  direftion  we  can  imagine,  the  air  prefles  as  much 
upon  the  back  part  of  it,  as  it  refills  it  on  the  fore 
part  ;  and  of  confequence,  a  ball  moving  through  the 
air  with  any  degree  of  velocity,  ought  to  be  as  much 
accelerated  by  the  aftion  of  the  air  behind,  as  it  is  re¬ 
tarded  by  the  aftion  of  that  before. — Here  then  it  is 
natural  to  alk,  If  the  air  accelerates  a  moving  body  as 
much  as  it  retards  it,  how  comes  it  to  make  any  re¬ 
finance  at  all  ?  yet  certain  it  is,  that  this  fluid  doth 
refill,  and  that  very  confiderably.  To  this  it  may  be 
anfwered,  that  the  air  is  always  kept  in  fome  certain 
ftate  or  conftitution  by  another  power  which  rules  all 
its  motions,  and  it  is  this  power  undoubtedly  which 
gives  the  refinance.  It  is  not  to  our  purpofe  at  pre¬ 
sent  to  inquire  what  that  power  is  ;  but  we  fee  that 
the  air  is  often  in  very  different  Hates  :  one  day,  for 
inftance,  its  part3  are  violently  agitated  by  a  (lorm  ; 
and  another,  perhaps,  they  are  comparatively  at  reft 
in  a  calm.  In  the  firft  cafe,  nobody  hefitates 'to  own, 
that  the  Ilorm  is  occafioned  by  fome  caufe  or  other, 
which  violently  refills  any  other  power  that  would  pre¬ 
vent  the  agi  tation  of  the  air.  In  a  calm,  the  cafe  is  the 
fame  5  for  it  would  require  the  fame  exertion  of  power 
to  excite  a  tempeft  in  a  calm  day,  as  to  allay  a  tempeft 
in  a  llormy  one.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  all  projeftiles, 
by  their  motion,  agitate  the  atmofphere  in  an  unnatu¬ 
ral  manner;  and  confequently  are  refilled  by  that  pow¬ 
er,  whatever  it  is,  which  tends  to  reftore  the  equilib- 
rium,  or  bring  back  the  atmofphere  to  its  former  ftate. 

If  no  other  power  befides  that  above-mentioned  ac¬ 
ted  upon  projeftiles,  it  is  probable,  that  all  refiftance 
to  their  motion  would  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion 
of  their  velocities  ;  and  accordingly,  as  long  as  the  ve- 
.  locity  is  finally  we  find  it  generally  is  fo.  But  when 
the  velocity  comes  to  be  exceedingly  great,  other  four- 
ees  of  refiftance  arife.  One  of  thefe,  is  a  fubtraftion 
of  part  of  the  moving  power  ;  which  though  not  pro¬ 
perly  a  rejijiance ,  or  oppofing  another  power  to  it,  is 
an  equivalent  thereto.  This  fubtraftion  arifes  from 
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the  following  caufe.  The  air,  as  we  have  already  cb-  Theory- 

fervea,  prefles  upon  the  hinder  part  of  the  moving  bo- - ~ 

dy  by  its  gravity,  as  much  as  it  refills  the  forepart 
of  it  by  the  fame  property.  Neverthelefs,  the  velocity 
with  which  the  air  prefles  upon  any  body  by  means  of 
its  gravity,  is  limited ;  and  it  is  pofiible  that  a  body 
may  change  its  place  with  fo  great  velocity  that  the 
airdiath  not  time  to  rulh  in  upon  the  back  part  of  it, 
in  order  to  aflift  its  progrefiive  motion.  When  this 
happens  to  be  the  cafe,  there  is  in  the  firft  place  a  de¬ 
ficiency  of  the  moving  power  equivalent  to  15  pounds 
on  every  fquare  inch  of  furface  ;  at  the  fame  time  that 
there  i3  a  pofitive  refiftance  of  as  much  more  on  the 
forepart,  owing  to  the  gravity  of  the  atmofphere^ 
which  mull  be  overcome  before  the  body  can  move 
forward. 

This  deficiency  of  moving  power,  and  increafe  of 
refiftance,  do  not  only  take  place  when  the  body  moves 
with  a  very  great  degree  of  velocity,  but  in  all  motions 
whatever.  It  is  not  in  all  cafes  perceptible,  becaufe  the 
velocity  with  which  the  body  moves,  frequently  bears 
but  a  very  fmall  proportion  to  the  velocity  with  which 
the  air  prefles  in  behind  it.  Thus,  fuppofing  the  velo¬ 
city  with  w'hich  the  air  rulhes  into  a  vacuum  to  be  1300 
feet  in  a  fecond,  if  a  body  moves  with  a  velocity  of  30, 

40,  or  30  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  force  with  which  the 
air  prefles  on  the  back  part  is  but  at  the  utmoft  lefs 
than  that  which  refills  on  the  forepart  of  it,  which  will 
not  be  perceptible:  but  if,  as  in  the  cafe  of  bullets, 
the  velocity  of  the  projeftile  comes  to  have  a  confider¬ 
able  proportion  to  the  velocity  wherewith  the  air  rulhes 
in  behind  it;  then  a  very  perceptible,  and  otherwife  un¬ 
accountable  refiftance  is  obferved,  as  we  feen  in  the 
experiments  already  related  by  Mr  Robins.  Thus,  if 
the  air  prefles  in  with  a  velocity  of  1 200  feet  in  a  fecond, 
if  the  body^changes  its  place  with  a  velocity  of  600  feet 
in  the  fame  time,  there  is  a  refiftance  of  15  pounds  on  the 
fore  part,  and  a  preffure  of  only  y-J  on  the  back  part. 

The  refiftance  therefore  not  only  overcomes  the  moving 
power  of  the  air  by  ji-  pounds,  but  there  is  a  deficien¬ 
cy  of  other  7^  pounds  owing  to  the  want  of  half  the 
preffure  of  the  atmofphere  on  the  back  part,  and  thus 
the  whole  lofs  of  the  moving  power  is  equivalent  to  15 
pounds ;  and  hence  the  exceeding  great  increafe  of  re- 
iiftance  obferved  by  Mr  Robins  beyond  what  it  ought 
to  be  according  to  the  common  computations.- — The 
velocity  with  which  the  air  rulhes  into  a  vacuum  is 
therefore  a  defideratum  in  gunnery.  Mr  Robin’s, fnp- 
pofes  that  it  is  the  fame  with  the  velocity  of  found;  and 
that  when  a  bullet  moves  with  a  velocity  greater  than 
that  of  1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  it,  leaves  a  perfeft  va¬ 
cuum  behind  it.  Hence  he  accounts  for  the  great  in¬ 
creafe  of  refiftance'to  bullets  moving  with  fuch  velocities; 
but  as  he  doth  not  take  notice  of  the  lofs  of  the  air’s 
moving  power,  the  anomalies  of  all  letter  velocities  are 
inexplicable  on  his  principles.  Nay,  he  even  tell  us, 
that  Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  rule  for  computing  refiftances 
may  be  applied  in  all  velocities  lefs  than  1100  or  1200 
feet  in  a  fecond,  though  this  is  exprefsly  contradifted 
by  his  own  experiments  mentioned  n  °23,  ,  35 

Though  for  thefe  reafons  it  is ,  evident  hovv  great  refids  liy: 
difficulties  mud  occur  in  attempting  to  calculate  the 
refiftance  of  the  air  to  military  projeftiles,  we  have  not  oravit/. 
even  yet  difeovered  all  the  fources  of  refiftance  to  thefe  0 
bodies  when  moving  with  immenfe  velocities.  Ano¬ 
ther 
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Practice  ficribed;  and  perhaps  fomewhat  of  this  kind,  fays  Mr 
Robins,  tho’  not  in  the  manner  now  pradlifed,  would  be 
of  all  others  the  moft  perfedl  method  for  the-  conftruc- 
tion  of  tli efeklnds  of  barrels. 

From  the  whirling  motion  communicated  by  the 
rifles,  it  happens,  that  when  the  piece  is  fired,  that 
indented  zone  of  the  bullet  follows  the  fweep  of  the 
rifles;  and  thereby,  befldts  its  progrefiive  motion,  ac¬ 
quires  a  circular  motion  round  the  axis  of  the  piece; 
which  circular  motion  will  be  continued  to  the  bullet 
after  its  feparation  from  the  piece;  and  thus  a  bullet 
difeharged  from  a  rifled  barrel  is  conllantly  made  to 
whirl  round  an  axis  which  is  coincident  with  the  line 
of  its  flight.  By  this  whirling  on  its  axis,  the  aber¬ 
ration  of  the  bullet  which  proves  fo  prejudicial  to  all 
operations  in  gunnery,  is  almoft  totally  prevented. 
The  reafon  of  this  may  be  eafily  underftood  from  cou- 
fidering  the  flow  motion  of  an  arrow  through  the  air. 
For  example,  if  a  bent  arrow,  with  its  wings  not  placed 
in  fomc  degree  in  a  fpiral  pofition,  fo  as  to  make  it 
revolve  round  its  axis  as  it  flies  through  the  air,  were 
fliot  at  a  mark  with  a  true  diredlion,  it  would  con- 
ftantly  deviate  from  it,  in  confequence  of  being 
prefled  to  one  fide  by  the  convex  part  Oppofing  the 
air  obliquely.  Let  us  now  fuppofe  this  defledtion  in 
a  flight  of  100  yards  ta  be  equal  to  10  yards.  Now, 
if  the  Came  bent  arrow  were  made  to  revolve  round  its 
axis  once  every  two  yards  of  its  flight,  Its  greateft  de¬ 
viation  would  take  place  when  it  had  proceeded  only 
one  yard,  or  made  half  a  revolution;  fince  at  the  end 
of  the  next  half  revolution  it  would  again  return  to 
the  fame  diredlion  it  had  at  firfl;  the  convex  fide  of 
the  arrow  having  been  once  in  oppofite  pofitions.  In 
this  manner  it  would  proceed  during  the  whole  courfe 
of  its  flight,  conllantly  returning  to  the  true  path  at 
the  end  of  every  two  yards;  and  when  it  reached  the 
mark,  the  greateft  deflexion  to  either  fide  that  could 
happen  would  be  equal  to  wliat  it  makes  in  proceed¬ 
ing  one  yard,  equal  to^T^th  part  of  the  former,  or 
3.6  inches,  a  very  fmall  deflexion  when  compared 
with  the  former  one.  In  the  fame  manner,  a  cannon¬ 
ball  which  turns  not  round  its.  axis,  deviates  greatly 
from  the  true  path,  bn  account  of  the  inequalities  bn 
its  furface;  which,  although  fmall,  caufe  great  devia¬ 
tions  by  reafon  of  the  refiftanee  of  the  air,  at  the  fame 
time  that  the  ball  acquires  a  motion  round  its  axis  in 
fome  uncertain  diredlion  occafioned  by  the  fridlion 
againft  its  fides.  But  by  the  motion  acquired  from 
the  rifles,  the  error  is  perpetually  corre&ed  in  the 
manner  juft  now  deferibed ;  and  accordingly  fuch 
pieces  are  much  more  to  be  depended  on,  and  will 
do  execution  at  a  much  greater  diftaRce,  than  the 
others. 

The  reafons  commonly  alleged  for  the  fuperiority 
of  rifle-barrels  over  common  ones,  are,  either  that  the 
inflammation  of  the  powder  is  greater,  by  the  refin¬ 
ance  which  the  bullet  makes  by  being  thus  forced  into 
the  barrel,  and  that  hereby  it  receives  a  much  greater 
impulfe  ;  or  that  the  bullet  b-jr  the  compounding  of 
its  circular  and  revolving  motions,  did  as  it  were  bore 
the  air,  and  thereby  flew  to  a  much  greater  diftance 
than  it  would' otherwife  have  have  done;  or  that  by 
the  fame  boring  motion  it  made  its  way  through  all 
folid  fubftances,  and  penetrated  into  them  much  deeper 
than  when  fired  in  the  common  manner.  But  Mr 
Robins  hath  proved  thefe  reafons  to  be  altogether 


errpneous,  by  a  great  number  of  experiments  made  Practice 
with  rifle-barrelled  pieces.  “  In  thefe  experiments,”  fays 
he,  “  I  have  found  that  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  fired 
from  a  rifled  barrel  was  ufually  lefs  than  that  of  the 
bullet  fired  from  a  common  piece  with  the  fame  pro¬ 
portion  of  powder.  Indeed  it  is  but  reafonable  to 
expedl  that  this  fliould  be  the  cafe  ;  for  if  the  rifles 
are  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  is  large  enough  to  fill 
them  up,  the  fridlion  bears  a  very  confiderable  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  effort  of  the  powder.  And  that  in  this 
cafe  the  fridlion  is  of  confequence  enough  to  have  its  m 
effedls  obferved,  I  have  difeovered  by  the  continued 
ufe  of  the  fame  barrel.  For  the  metal  of  the  barrel 
being  foft,  and  wearing  away  apace,  its  bore  by  half 
a  year’s  ufe  wasconfiderably  enlarged,  and  confequent- 
ly  the  depth  of  its  rifles  diminilhed  ;  and  then  I  found 
that  the  fame  quantity  of  powder  would  give  to  the 
bullet  a  velocity  near  a  tenth  part  greater  than  what 
it  had  done  at  firft.  And  as  the  velocity  of  the  bul¬ 
let  is  not  inoreafed  by  the  ufe  of  rifled  barrels,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  is  the  diftance  to  which  it  flies,  nor  the  depth  of 
its  penetration  into  folid  fubftances.  Indeed  thefe  two 
laft  fuppofitions  feem  at  firft  fight  too  chimerical  to 
deferve  a  formal  confutation.  But  I  cannot  help  ob- 
ferving  that  thofe  who  have  been  habituated  to  the 
ufe  of  rilled  pieces  are  very  excufable  in  giving  way  to 
thefe  prepoffefiions.  For  they  conllantly  found,  that 
with  them  they  could -fire  at  a  mark  with  tolerable 
fuccefs,  though  it  were  placed  at  three  or  four  times 
the  diftance  to  which  the  ordinary  pieces  were  fup- 
pofed  to  reach.  And  therefore,  as  they  were  ignoiant 
of  the  true  caufe  of  this  variety,  and  did  not  know 
that  it  arofe  only  from  preventing  the  defleftion  of  the 
ball ;  it  was  not  unnatural  for  them  to  imagine  that 
the  fuperiority  of  effedl  in  the  rifled  piece  was  owing 
either  to  a  more  violent  impulfe  at  firft,  or  to  a  more 
eafy  paflage  through  the  air. 

“  In  order  to  confirm  the  foregoing  theory  of  rifle-  ! 

barrelled  pieces,  I  made  fome  experiments  by  which 
it  might  be  feen  whether  one  fide  of  the  ball  difeharged 
from  them  uniformly  keeps  foremoft  during  the  whole 
courfe.  To  examine  this  particular,  I  took  a  rifled 
barrel  carrying  a  bullet  of  fix  to  the  pound  ;  but  in- 
Head  of  its  leaden  bullet  I  ufed  a  wooden  one  of  the 
fame  fize,  made  of  a  foft  fpringy  wood,  which  bent 
itfelf  eafily  into  the  rifles  without  breaking.  And  fi¬ 
ring  the  piece  thus  loaded  againft  a  wall  at  fuch  a  di¬ 
ftance  as  the  bullet  might  not  be  ftiivered  by  the  blow, 

I  always  found,  that  the  fame  furface  which  lay  fore- 
moil  in  the  piece  continued  foremoft  without  any  fen- 
fible  defledlion  during  the  time  of  its  flight.  And  this 
was  eafily  to  be  obferved,  by  examining  the  bullet  ; 

■as  both  the  marks  of  the  rifles,  and  the  part  that  im¬ 
pinged  on  the  wall,  were  fufficiently  apparent.  Now, 
as  thefe  wooden  bullets  were  but  the  J  6th  part  of  the 
weight  of  the  leaden  ones;  I  conclude,  that  if  there 
had  been  any  unequal  refiftanee  or  defledlive  power, 
its  effedls  muft  have  been  extremely  fenfible  upon  this 
light  body,  and  confequently  in  fome  of  the  trials 
I  made  the  furface  which  came  foremoft  from  the 
piece  muft  have  been  turned  round  into  another  fitu- 
ation. 

“  But  again,  I  took  the  fame  piece,  and,  loading  it 
now  with  a  leaden  ball,  I  fet  it  nearly  upright,  doping  it 
only  three  or  four  degrees  from  the  perpendicular  inihe 
diredlion  of  the  wind;  and  firing  it  in  this  fituation,  the 

bullet 

j 
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1*r  act  i  eg  bullet  generally  continued  about  half  a  minute  in  the  air, 
it  rifing  by  computation  to  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
perpendicular  height.  In  thefe  trials  I  found  that  the 
bullet  commonly  came  to  the  ground  to  the  leeward 
of  the  piece,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  it,  as  nearly 
corrtfponded  to  the  angle  of  its  inclination,  and  to  the 
effort  of  the  wind;  it  ufually  falling  not  nearer  to  the 
piece  than  100,  nor  farther  from  it  than  150,  yards. 
And  this  is  a  ftrong  confirmation  of  the  almoft  fteady 
flight  of  this  bullet,  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half:  for 
were  the  fame  trial  made  with  a  common  piece,  I 
doubt  not  but  the  deviation  would  often  amount  to 
half  a  mile,  or  perhaps  confiderably  more;  though 
this  experiment  would  be  a  very  difficult  one  to  exa¬ 
mine,  on  account  of  the  little  chance  there  would  be 
37  of  difeovering  where  the  ball  fell. 

Sails  from  <«  It  niuft  be  obferved,  however,  that  though  the 
rifled  pieces  bu]]et  impelled  from  a  rifle-barrelled  piece  keeps  for  a 
length de-  t‘me  t0  'ts  regular  track  with  fufficient  nicety;  yet  if 
viate  from  its  flight  be  fo  far  extended  that  the  track  becomes 
their  true  confiderably  incurvated,  it  will  then  undergo  confi- 
courfe.  derable  defleftions.  This,  according  to  my  expe¬ 
riments,  arifes  from  the  angle  at  laft  made  by  the 
axis  on  which  the  bullet  turns,  and  the  dire&ion  in 
which  it  flies:  for  that  axis  contisuing  nearly  parallel 
to  itfelf,  it  mud  neceffarily  diverge  from  the  line  of 
the  flight  of  the  bullet,  when  that  line  is  bent  from 
its  original  direction;  and  when  it  once  happens  that 
the  bullet  whirls  on  an  axis  which  no  longer  coincides 
with  the  line  of  its  flight,  then  the  unequal  refiftance 
formerly  deferibed  will  take  place,  and  the  defle&ing 
power  hence  arifing  will  perpetually  increafe  as  the 
track  of  the  bullet  by  having  its  range  extended  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  incurvated.— This  matter  I  have 
experienced  in  a  fmall  rifle-barrelled  piece,  carrying  a 
leaden  ball  of  near  half  an  ounce  weight..  For  this 
piece,  charged  with  one  drachm  of  powder,  ranged 
about  550  yards  at  an  angle  of  12  degrees  with  fuffi¬ 
cient  regularity ;  but  being  afterwards  elevated  to  an 
angle  of  24  degrees,  it  then  ranged  very  irregularly, 
generally  deviating  from  the  line  of  its  direction  to  the 
left,  and  in  one  cafe  not  lefs  than  xoo  yards.  This 
apparently  arofe  from  the  caufe  above-mentioned,  as 
was  confirmed  from  the  conftant  deviation  of  the  bullet 
to  the  left;  for  by  confidering  how  the  revolving  mo¬ 
tion  was  continued  with  the  progrtlfive  one,  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  a  deviation  that  way  was  to  be  expe&ed. 

“  The  bed  remedy  I  can  think  of  for  this  defeft,  is 
the  making  ufe  of  bullets  of  an  egg- like  form  inftead 
of  fpherical  ones.  For  if  fuch  a  bullet  hath  its  Ihorter 
axis  made  to  fit  the  piece,  and  it  be  placed  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  with  its  fmaller  end  downwards  ;  then  it  will  ac¬ 
quire  by  the  rifles  a  rotation  round  its  larger  axis;  and 
its  centre  of  gravity  lying  nearer  to  its  fore  than  its 
hinder  part,  its  longer  axis  will  be  conftantly  forced 
by  the  refiflance  of  the  air  into  the  line  of  its  flight; 
as  we  fee,  that  by  the  fame  means  arrows  conftantly 
lie  in  the  line  of  their  diredlion,  however  that  line  be 
incurvated. 

“  13ut,  befides  this,  there  is  another  circumftance 
in  the  ufe  of  thefe  pieces,  which  renders  the  flight  of 
their  bullets  uncertain  when  fired  at  a  confiderable 
elevation.  For  I  find  by  my  experiments,  that  the 
velocity  of  a  bullet  fired  with  the  fame  quantity  of 
powder  from  a  rifled  barrel,  varies  much  more  from 
Vol.  V. 


itfelf  in  different  trials,  than  when  fired  from  a  com-  Practice 
mon  piece. — This,  as  I  conceive,  is  owing  to  the  great 
quantity  of  fri&ion,  and -the  impoflibility  of  rendering 
it  equal  in  each  experiment.  Indeed,  if  the  rifles  are 
not  deeply  cut,  and  if  the  bullet  is  nicely  fitted  to  the 
piece,  fo  as  not  to  require  a  great  force  to  drive  it 
down,  and  if  leather  or  fuftain  well  greafed  is  made 
ufe  of  bet  ween  the  bullet  and  barrel,  perhaps,  by  a 
careful  attention  to  all  thefe  particulars,  great  part  of 
the  inequality  in  the  velocity  of  the  bullet  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  and  the  difficulty  in  queftion^be  in  fome  mea- 
fure  obviated  :  but,  till  this  be  done,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  that  the  range  of  the  fame  piece,  at  an 
elevation,  will  vary  confiderably  in  every  trial ;  al¬ 
though  the  charge  be  each  time  the  fame.  And  this 
I  have  myfelf  experienced,  in  a  number  of  diverfified 
trials,  with  a  rifle-barrtlled  piece  loaded  at  the  breech 
in  the  Eaglifh  manner.  For  here  the  rifles  being  in¬ 
dented  very  deep,  and  the  bullet  fo  large  as  to  fill  them 
up  completely  ;  I  found,  that  though  it  flew  with  fuf¬ 
ficient  exadtnefs  to  the  diftance  of  four  or  five  hundred 
yards;  yet,  when  it  was  raifed  to  an  angle  of  about  12 
degrees,  (at  which  angle,  being  fired  with  one-fifth  of 
its  weight  in  powder,  its  medium  range  is  nearly  1000 
yards) ;  in  this  cafe,  I  fay,  I  found  that  its  range 
was  variable,  although  the  greateft  care  was  taken  to 
prevent  any  inequalities  in  the  quantity  of  powder,  or 
in  the  manner  of  charging.  And  as,  in  this  cafe,  the 
angle  was  too  fmall  for  the  firft-meutioned  irregularity 
to  produce  the  obferved  effe&s;  they  can  only  be  im¬ 
puted  to  the  different  velocities  which  the  bullet  each 
time  received  by  the  unequal  a&ion  of  the  fri&ion.” 

Thus  we  fee,  that  it  is -in  a  manner  impoffible  en¬ 
tirely  to  correct  the  aberrations  arifing  from  the  re¬ 
fiftance  of  the  atmofphcre;  as  even  the  rifle-barrelled 
pieces  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  one 
half  of  their  adhial  range  at  any  confiderable  elevation. 

It  becomes  therefore  a  problem  very  difficult  of  folu- 
tion,  to  know,  even  within  a  very  confiderable  diftance, 
how  far  a  piece  will  carry  its  ball  with  any  probabi¬ 
lity  of  hitting  its  mark,  or  doing  any  execution.  The 
bed  rules  hitherto  laid  down  on  this  fubjefi,  are  thofe 
of  Mr  Robins.  The  foundation  of  all  his  calculations, 
is  the  velocity  with  which  the  bullet  flies  off  from  the 
mouth  of  the  piece.  Mr  Robins  himfelf  had  not  op¬ 
portunities  of  making  many  experiments  on  the  velo¬ 
cities  of  cannon-balls,  and  the  calculations  from  fmaller 
ones  cannot  always  be  depended  upon.  In  the  68th 
volume  of  the  Phil.  Tranf.  Mr  Hutton  hath  recited  a  jvrr  Out¬ 
number  of  experiments  made  on  cannon  carrying  balls  ton’s  Cxpe- 
from  one  to  three  pounds  weight.  His  machine  for  rimems  on 
difeovering  the  velocities  of  thefe  balls  was  the  fame  ,he  velocity 
with  that  of  Mr  Robins,  only  of  a  larger  fize.  His^^3111100' 
charges  of  powder  were  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces ; 
and  the  refults  of  15  experiments  which  feem  to  have 
been  the  moft  accurate,  are  as  follow. 

Velocity  with  two  Velocity  with  Velocity  with 

two  ounces.  four  ounces.  eight  ounces. 

7ox  feet  in  1"  1068  feet  in  1"  1419  feet  in  1" 

681  1020  iiSz 

699  948  1443 

703  973  1360 

7lS  957  I4IA 

5)3507  5)4965  9)6986 


Mean  velocities  701  993 

1 9  U 
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In  another  courfe,  the  mean  velocities,  wiih  the  fame  quantities  of  powder  become  great.  Practice 

‘  charges  of  powder,  were  613,  873,  1 162.  ‘‘The  mean  3.  “  When  (hot  of  different  weights  are  fired  with - - 

velocities  of  the  balls  in  the  firft  courfe  of  experiments,  the  fame  quantity  of  powder,  the  velocities  communi- 
fays  Mr  Hutton,  with  two,  four,  and  eight  ounces  of  cated  to  them  are  nearly  in  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate 
powder,  are  as  the  numbers  x,  1.4x4,  and  1.993;  kut  ratio  of  their  weights. 

the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  weights  (two,  four,  and  4.  “  Shot  which  are  of  different  weights,  and  im- 
eight)  give  the  numbers  1,  x.414,  and  2,  to  which  the  pelled  by  different  quantities  of  powder,  acquire  velo- 
others  are  fufficiently  near.  It  is  obvious,  however,  cities  which  are  dire&ly  as  the  fquare  roots  of  the 
that  the  greateft  difference  lies  in  the  laft  number,  quantities  of  powder,  and  inverfely  as  the  fquare  roots 
which  anfwers  to  the  greatefl  velocity.  It  will  dill  be  of  the  weights  of  the  fhot  nearly..”  39 

a  little  more  in  defeft  if  we  make  the  allowance  for  the  The  velocities  of  the  bullets  being  thus  found  as  Mr  Ro- 
weights  of  the  balls  ;  for  the  mean  weights  of  the  balls  nearly  as  poflible,  the  ranges  may  be  found  by  the  fol- 
with  the  two  and  four  ounces  is  18^  ounces,  but  of  lowing  rules  laid  down  by  Mr  Robins.  finding  the 

the  eight  ounces  it  is  l8f  :  diminifhing  therefore  the  1.  “  Till  the  velocity  of  the  projeftile  furpaffes  that  ranges  of 

number  1.993  *n  ^le  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratio  of  of  1 100  feet  in  a  fecond,  the  refiftance  may  be  reckon-  bullets. 

18-j-  to  18^,  it  becomes  1.985,  which  falls  fhortofthe  ed  to  be  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity, 

number  2  by  .015,  or  the  133d  part  of  itfelf.  A  fi-  and  its  mean  quantity  may  be  reckoned  about  half  an 

ounce  avoirdupoife  on  a  12 -pound  (hot  moving  with  a 
velocity  of  about  25  or  26  feet  in  a  fecond. 

2.  “  If  the  velocity  be  greater  than  that  of  ixooor 
1200  feet  in  a  fecond,  then  the  abfolute  quantity  of 


railar  defe£l  was  obferved  in  the  other  courfe  of  expe¬ 
riments  ;  and  both  are  owing  to  three  evident  caufes, 
viz.  x.  The  lefs  length  of  cylinder  through  Which  the 
ball  was  impelled ;  for  with  the  eight-ounce  charge,  it 

lay  three  or  four  inches  nearer  to  the  muzzle  of  the  the  refiftance  in  thefe  greater  velocities  will  be  n 
piece  than  with  the  others.  2.  The  greater  quantity  three  times  as  great  as  it  (hould  be  by  a  comparifon 
of  elaftie  fluid  which  efc3ped  in  this  cafe  than  in  the  with  the  fmalier  velocities. — Hence  then  it  appears, 
others  by  the  windage.  This  happens  from  its  mo-  that  if  a  projeftile  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  lefs 
ving  with  a  greater  velocity ;  in  confequence  of  which,  than  that  of  1100  feet  in  1",  its  whole  motion  may 
a  greater  quantity  efcapes  by  the  vent  and  windage  be  fuppofed  to  be  confidered  on  the  hypothefis  of  a 
than  in  fmalier  velocities.  3.  The  greater  quantity  of  refiftance  in  the  duplicate  ratio  of  the  velocity.  And 
powder  blown  out  unfired  in  this  cafe  than  in  that  of  if  it  begins  to  move  with  a  velocity  greater  than  this 
the  leffer  velocities;  for  the  ball  which  was  impelled  laft  mentioned,  yet  if  the  firft  part  of  its  motion,  till 
with  the  greater  velocity,  would  be  fooner  out  of  the  its  velocity  be  reduced  to  near  1100  feet  in  1",  be  con- 
piece  than  the  others,  and  the  more  fo  as  it  had  a  lefs  fidered  feparately  from  the  remaining  part  in  which 
length  of  the  bore  to  move  through;  and  if  powder  the  velocity  is  lefs  than  1100  feet  in  1"  ;  it  is  evident, 
fire  in  time,  which  cannot  be  denied,  though  indeed  that  both  parts  may  be  truly  afligned  on  the  fame 
that  time  is  manifeftly  very  ftiort,  a  greater  quantity  of  hypothefis  ;  only  the  abfolute  quantity  of  the  refift- 
it  muft  remain  unfired  when  the  ball  with  the  greater  ance  is  three  times  greater  in  the  firft  part  than  in  the 
velocity  iffues  from  the  piece,  than  when  that  which  laft.  Wherefore,  if  the  motion  of  a  projeftile  on 
has  the  lefs  velocity  goes  out,  and  ftill  the  more  fo  as  the  hypothefis  of  a  refiftance  in  the  duplicate  ratio 
the  bulk  of  powder  which  was  at  firft  to  be  inflamed  of  the  velocity  be  truly  and  generally  afligned,  the 
in  the  one  cafe  fo  much  exceeded  that  in  the  others.  a&ual  motions  of  refilled  bodies  may  be  thereby 
“  Let  us  now  compare  the  correfponding  velocities  determined,  notwithftanding  the  increafed  refiftances 
in  both  cafes.  In  the  one  they  are,  701,  993,  1397;  in  the  great  velocities.  And,  to  avoid  the  divifion  of 
in  the  other,  613,  873,  1162.  Now  the  ratio  of  the  the  motion  into  two,  I  fhall  fhow  how  to  compute 
firft  two  numbers,  or  the  velocities  with  two  ounces  of  the  whole  at  one  operation  with  little  more  trouble 
powder,  is  that  of  1  to  1.1436,  the  ratio  of  the  next  than  if  no  fuch  increafed  refiftance  took  place, 
two  is  that  of  1  to  1.1375,  and  the  ratio  of  the  laft  “  To  avoid  frequent  circumlocutions,  the  diftance 
is  that  of  1  to  1.2022.  But  the  mean  weight  of  the  to  which  any  projedlile  would  range  in  a  vacuum  on 
fhot  for  two  and  four  ounces  of  powder,  was  28-foun-  the  horizontal  plain  at  450  of  elevation,  I  fhall  call 
ces  in  the  firft  courfe,  and  x8i  in  this;  and  for  eight  the  potential  random  of  that  proje&ile  ;  the  diftance 
ounces  of  powder,  it  was  28y  in  the  firft,  and  i8|-inthis.  to  which  the  proje&ile  would  range  in  vacuo  011  the 
Taking  therefore  the  reciprocal  fubduplicate  ratios  of  horizontal  plane  at  any  angle  different  from  450,  I 
thefe  weights  of  fhot,  we  obtain  the  ratio  of  x  to  1.224  fhall  call  the  potential  range  of  the  proje&ile  at  that 
for  that  of  theballs  which  were  fired  with  two  ounces  ^nd  angle;  and  the  diftance  to  which  a  projectile  really 
four  ounces  of  powder,  and  the  ratio  of  1  to  1.241  for  ranges,  I  (hall  call  its  adlual  range, 
the  balls  which  were  fired  with  eight  ounces.  But  the  “  If  the  velocity  with  which  a  projeflile  begins  to 
real  ratios  above  found  are  not  greatly  different  from  move  is  known,  its  potential  random  and  its  potential 
thefe;  and  the  variation  of  the  actual  velocities  from  range  at  any  given  angle  are  eafily  determined  from 
this  law  of  the  weights  of  fhot,  inclines  the  fame  way  in  the  common  theory  of  projeftiles  *  ;  or  more  gene- *  s  ee  p, 
both  courfes  of  experiments.  We  may  now  colleA  rally,  if  either  its  original  velocity,  its  potential  ran -jcRile. 
into  one  view  the  principal  inferences  that  have  re-  dom,  or  its  potential  range,  at  a  given  angle,  areknown,. 
fulted  from  thefe  experiments.  *  the  other  two  are  eafily  found  out. 

x.  “It  is  evident  from  them,  that  powder  fires  almoft  “To  facilitate  the  computation  of  refilled  bodies,  it  is 

inftantaneoufly.  neceffary,  in  the  confide  ration  of  each  refilled  body, 

2.  “  The  velocities  communicated  to  balls  or  fhot  to  aflign  a  certain  quantity,  which  I  fhall  denominate 
of  the  fame  weight  with  different  quantities  of  powder,  F,  adapted  to  the  refiftance  of  that  particular  projeo 
are  nearly  in  the  fubduplicate  ratio  of  thefe  quantities;  tile.  To  find  this  quantity  F  to  any  proje&ile  given, 
a  very  finall  variation  in  defeat  taking  place  when  the  we  may  proceed  thus  ;  Firft  find*  from  the  principles 
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Practice  already  delivered,  with  wh3t  velocity  the  proje&ile  muft 
~  move,  fo  that  its  refiftance  may  be  equal  to  its  gravi- 
ty.  Then  the  height,  from  whence  a  body  muft  de- 
fcend  in  a  vacuum  to  acquire  this  velocity,  is  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  F  fought.  But  the  concifeft  way  of  finding 
this  quantity  F  to  any  fhell  or  bullet  is  this:  If  it  be 
of  (olid  iron,  multiply  its  diameter  meafuredin  inches 
by  300,  the  product  will  be  the  magnitude  of  F  ex- 
preffed  in  yards.  If,  inflead  of  a  folid  iron-bullet,  it 
is  a  (hell  or  a  bullet  of  fome  other  fubftance;  then.  As 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  iron  is  to  the  fpecific  gravity  of 
the  (hell  or  bullet  given,  fo  is  the  F  correfponding  to 
an  iron  bullet  of  the  fame  diameter,  to  the  proper  F 
for  the  (hell  or  bullet,  given.  The  quantity  F  being 
thus  afiigned,  the  neceffary  computations  of  thefe  re¬ 
filled  motions  may  be  difpatched  by  the  three  follow¬ 
ing  propofitions,  always  remembering  that  thefe  pro- 
pofitions  proceed  on  the  hypothefis  of  the  refiftancce 
being  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  the  velocity  of 
the  refitted  body.  How  to  apply  this  principle,  when 
the  velocity  is  fo  great  as  to  have  its  refiftance  aug¬ 
mented  beyond  this  rate,  (hall  be  (hewn  in  a  corollary 
to  be  annexed  to  the  firft  propofition. 
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“  PROP.  I.  Given  the adtual range  of  agiven  (hell  or  Practice 
bullet  at  any  fmall  angle  not  exceeding  8a  or  io°, 
to  determine  its  potential  range,  and  confequently  its 
potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

“  Sol.  Let  the  aftual  range  given  be  divided  by  the 
F  correfponding  to  the  given  projeftile,  and  find  the 
quote  in  the  firft  column  of  the  preceding  Table.  Then 
the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  multipli¬ 
ed  into  F,  will bethepotential  range  fought ;  andthence,. 
by  the  methods  already  explained,  the  potential  ran  • 
dom  and  the  original  velocity  of  the  projedtile  is 
given. 

“  Exam.  An  1 8  pounder,  the  diameter  of  whofe  (hot 
is  about  5  inches,  when  loaded  with  2lb.  of  powder, 
ranged  at  an  elevation  of  30  30',  to  the  diftance  of 

97 5  yards- 

“The  F  correfponding  to  this  bullet  is  1500  yards, 
and  the  quote  of  the  adtual  range  by  this  number  is 
65;  correfponding  to  which,  in  the  fecond  column,  is 
,817;  whence,  817  F',  or  1225  yards,  is  the  potential 
range  fought;  and  this,  augmented  in  the  ratio  of  the 
fine  of  twice  the  angle  of  elevation  to  the  radius, 
gives  10050  yards  for  the  potential  random  5  whence 
it  will  be  found,  that  the  velocity  of  this  projedtile 
was  that  of  984  feet  in  a  fecond. 

“Cor.  ift.  If  the  converfe  of  this  propofition  be  de- 
fired ;  that  is,  if  the  potential  range  in  a  fmall  angle 
be  given,  andthence  the  adtual  range  be  fought ;  this 
may  be  folved  with  the  fame  facility  by  the  fame  table. 

For  if  the  given  potential  range  be  divided  by  its  cor- 
refpondent  F,  then  oppofite  to  the  quote  fought  in 
the  fecond  column,  there  will  be  found  in  the  firft  co¬ 
lumn  a  number,  which  multiplied  into  F  will  give  the 
adtual  range  required.  And  from  hence  it  follows, 
that,  if  the  adtual  range  be  given  at  one  angle,  it  may 
be  found  at  every  other  angle  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°, 

“Cor.  2d.  If  the  adtual  range  at  a  given  fmall  angle 
be  given,  and  another  adtual  range  be  given,  to  which 
the  angle  is  fought ;  this  will  be  determined  by  find¬ 
ing  the  potential  ranges  correfponding  to  the  two  gi¬ 
ven  adtual  ranges ;  then  the  angle  correfponding  to 
one  of  thefe  potential  ranges  being  known,  the  angle 
correfponding  to  the  other  will  be  found  by  the  com¬ 
mon  theory  of  projedtiles. 

“Cor.  3d.  If  the  potential  random  deducedfrom  the 
adtual  range  by  this  propofition  exceeds  13000 yards; 
then  the  original  velocity  of  the  projedtile  was  fo  great 
as  to  be  affedted  by  the  treble  refiftance  defcribed  a- 
bove  ;  and  confequently  the  real  potential  random  will 
be  greater  than  what  is  here  determined.  However, 
in  this  cafe,  the  true  potential  random  may  be  thus 
nearly  afiigned.  Take  a  4th  continued  proportional 
to  13000  yards,  and  the  potential  random  found  by 
this  propofition,  and  the  4th  proportional  thus  found 
may  be  affumed  for  the  true-  potential  random  fought. 

In  like  manner,  when  the  true  potential  random  is  gi¬ 
ven  greater  than  13000  yards,  we  muft  take  two  mean 
proportionals  between  13000  and  this  random*:  aiid»Theope- 
the  firft  of  thefe  mean  proportionals  muft  be  affumed  rations  di- 
inftead  of  the  random  given,  in  every  operation  de-™ftt<1'n. 
fcribed  in  thefe  propofitions  and  their  corollaries.  And  jjj*  arebeft 
this  method  will  nearly  allow  for  the  increafed  refift-  performed 
ance  in  large  velocities,  the  difference  only  amounting  by  the  table 
to  a  few  minutes  in  the  angle  of  diredtion  of  the  pro- 0.^.log11' 
jedted  body,  which,  provided  that  angle  exceeds  two111  ms’ 

19  U  z  or 
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Practice  or  three  degrees,  is  ufually  fcarce  worth  attending  to. 

Of  this  procefs  take  the  following  example. 

“A  24  pounder  fired  with  1  2  pounds  ofpowder,  when 
elevated  at  70  15',  ranged  about  2500  yards.  Here 
the  F  being  near  1700  yavjs,  the  quote  to  be  fought 
in  the  firlt  column  is  147,  to  which  the  number  cor- 
refpondingin  the  fecond  column  is  2,556;  whence  the 
potential  range  is  near  4350  yards,  and  the  potential 
random  thence  refill  ting  174CO.  But  this  being  more 
than  13.000,  we  muft,  to  get  the  true  potential  ran¬ 
dom,  take  a  4th  continued  proportional  to  13000 
and  17400;  and  this  4th  proportional,  which  is  a- 
bout  31000  yards,  is  to  be  efteemed  the  true  po¬ 
tential  random  fought ;  whence  the  velocity  is  nearly 
that  of  1730  feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  Scholium.  This  propofition  is  confined  to  fmall 
angles,  not  exceeding  8°  or  io°.  In  all  polfible  cafes 
of  pradtice,  this  approximation,  thus  limited,  will  not 
differ  from  the  mod  rigorous  folution  by  fo  much  as 
what  will  often  intervene  from  the  variation  of  the  den- 
fity  of  the  atinofphere  in  a  few  hours  time ;  fo  that 
the  errors  of  the  approximation  are  much  fhort  of  o- 
ther  inevitable  errors,  which  arife  from  the  nature  of 
this  fubjedt. 

“  PROP.  II.  Given  the  adtual  range  of  a  given  fhell 
or  bullet,  at  any  angle  not  exceeding  45°,  to  deter¬ 
mine  its  potential  range  at  the  fame  angle  ;  and  thence 
rts  potential  random  and  original  velocity. 

“  Sol.  Diminifh  the  F  corrcfponding  to  the  fhell  or 
bullet  given  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  to  the  co- 
fine  of  of  the  angle  of  elevation.  Then,  by  means 
of  the  preceding  table,  operate  with  this  reduced  F 
in  the  fame  manner  as  is  prefcribed  in  the  folution  of 
the  laft;  propofition,  and  the  refult  will  be  the  potential 
range  fought  5  whence  the  potential  random,  and  the 
original  velocity,  are  eafily  determined. 

“  Exam.  A  mortar  for  fea-fervice,  charged  with  30th 
of  powder,  has  fometimes  thrown  its  fhell,  of  12^ 
inches  diameter,  and  of  231  lb.  weight,  to  the  diftance 
ef2  miles,  or  5450  yards.  This  at  an  elevation  of45°. 

“  The  F  to  this  fhell,  if  it  were  folid,  is  3825  yards  ; 
but  as  the  fhell  is  only  £  of  a  folid  globe,  the  true  F 
is  no  more  than  3060  yards.  This,  diminiflied  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  £  of  the  angle  of 
elevation,  becomes  2544.  The  quote  of  the  poten¬ 
tial  range  by  this  diminifhed  F  is  1,384  ;  which  fought 
in  the  firft  column  of  the  preceding  table  gives  2,280 
for  the  correfponding  number  in  the  fecond  column  ; 
and  this  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  produces  5800 
yards  for  the  potential  range  fought,  which,  as  the 
angle  of  elevation  was  450,  is  alfo  the  potential  ran¬ 
dom  :  and  hence  the  original  velocity  of  this  fhell  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  that  of  about  748  feet  in  a  fecond. 

“  Cor.  The  converfe  of  this  propofition,  that  is,  the 
determination  of  the  adtual  range  from  the  potential 
range  given,  is  eafily  deduced  from  hence  by  means  of 
the  quote  of  the  potential  range  divided  by  the  redu¬ 
ced  F  ;  for  this  quote  fearched  out  in  the  fecond  column 
will  give  a  correfponding  number  in  the  firft  column, 
which  multiplied  into  the  reduced  F,  will  be  the  ac¬ 
tual  range  fought. 

Alfo,  if  the  potential  random  of  a  projectile  be 
given,  or  jts  adtual  range  at  a  given  angle  of  eleva¬ 
tion  ;  its  aCtua'l  range  at  any  other  angle  of  elevation, 
uot  greater  than  450,  may  hence  be  known.  For  the 


potential  random  will  aflign  the  potential  range  at  any  Practice 
given  angle;  and  thence,  by  the  method  of  this  eorol-  " 

Iary,  the  adtual  range  may  be  found. 

“  Exam.  A  fit  mufquet-bullet  fired  from  a  piece  of 
the  ftandard  dimenfions,  with  f  of  its  weight  in  good 
powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  near  900  feet  in  a  fe¬ 
cond ;  that  is,  it  has  a  potential  random  of  near  8400 
yards.  If  now  the  adtual  range  of  this  bullet  at  150 
was  fought,  we  mull  proceed  thus : 

“From  the  given  potential  random  it  follows,  that  the 
potential  range  at  15®  is  4200  yards  ;  the  diameter  of 
the  bullet  is  ^  of  an  inch  ;  and  thence,  as  it  is  of  lead, 
its  proper  F  is  337,5  yards,  which,  reduced  in  the 
ratio  of  the  radius  to  the  cofine  of  ^  of  15°,  becomes 
331  yards.  The  quote  of  4200  by  this  number  is 
12,7  nearly  5  which,  being  fought  in  the  fecond  co¬ 
lumn,  gives  3,2  nearly  for  the  correfponding  number 
in  the  firft  column  ;  and  this  multiplied  into  331  yards 
(the  reduced  F)  makes  1059  yards  far  the  adtual range 
fought. 

“  Exam.  II.  The  fame  bullet,  fired  with  its  whole 
weight  in  powder,  acquires  a  velocity  of  about  2100 
feet  in  a  fecand,  to  which  there  correfponds  a  potential 
random  of  about  45700  yards.  But  this  number 
greatly  exceeding  13,000  yards,  it  muft  be  reduced 
by  the  method  deferibed  in  the  third  corollary  of  the 
firft  propofition,  when  it  becomes  19700  yards.  If 
now  the  adtual  range  of  this  bullet  at  150  was  requi¬ 
red,  we  (hall  from  hence  find,  that  the  potential  range 
at  1 50  is  9850  yards;  which,  divided  by  the  reduced 
F  of  the  laft  example,  gives  for  a  quote  2975:  and 
thence  following  the  fteps  prefcribed  above,  the  adtual 
range  of  this  bullet  comes  out  1396  yards,  exceeding 
the  former  range  by  no  more  than  337  yards ;  w  here¬ 
as  the  difference  between  the  two  potential  ranges  is 
above  ten  miles.  Of  fuch  prodigious  efficacy  is  the 
reliftance  of  the  air,  which  hath  been  hitherto  treated 
as  too  infignificant  a  power  to  be  attended  to  in  laying 
dowrn  the  theory  of  projedtiles! 

“  Schol.  I  muft  here  obferve,  that  as  the  denfity  of 
the  atmofphere  perpetually  varies,  increafi.ig  and  di- 
miniftiing  often  by  ^  part,  and  fometimes  more,  in 
a  few  hours  5  for  that  reafon  I  have  not  been  over  ri¬ 
gorous  in  forming  thefe  rules,  but  lave  confidered 
them  as  fufficiently  exadt  when  the  errors  of  the  ap¬ 
proximation  do  not  exceed  the  inequalities  which 
would  take  place  by  a  change  of  ^  part  in  the  den¬ 
fity  of  the  atmofphere.  With  this  reftridtion,  the 
rules  of  this  propofition  may  be  fafely  applied  ill  all 
poffible  cafes  of  pradtice.  That  is  to  fay,  they  will 
exhibit  the  true  motions  of  all  kinds  of  (hells  andcan- 
non-(hot,  as  far  as  450  of  elevation,  and  of  all  muf- 
ket-bullets  fired  with  their  largeft  cuftomary  charges, 
if  not  devated  more  than  30°.  Indeed,  if  experi¬ 
ments  are  made  with  extraordinary  quantities  of  pow¬ 
der,  producing  potential  randoms  greatly  furpafiing 
the  ufual  rate  ;  then  in  large  angles  fome  farther  mo¬ 
difications  may  be  neceflary.  And  though,  as  thefe 
cafes  are  beyond  the  limits  of  all  pradtice,  it  may  be 
thought  unneceffary  to  coufider  them  ;  yet,  to  enable 
thofe  who  are  fo  difpofed  to  examine  thefe  uncommon 
cafes,  I  (hall  here  infert  a  propofition,  which  will  de¬ 
termine  the  adtual  motion  of  a  projedlile  at  45°,  how 
enormous  foever  its  original  velocity  maybe.  But  as 
this  propofition  will  rather  relate  to  fpeculative  than 
pradtical 
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Practice  practical  cafes,  inftead  of  fjppofing  the  adlual  range 
known,  thence  to  affign  the  potential  random,  I  (hall 
now  fuppofe  the  potential  random  given,  and  the  ac¬ 
tual  range  to  he  thence  inveftigated. 

“  PROP.  III.  Given  the  potential  random  of  a  gi¬ 
ven  (hell  or  bullet,  to  determine  its  adlual  range  at  450. 

Sol.  Divide  the  given  potential  random  by  the  F 
correfponoing  to  the  (hell  or  bullet  given,  and  call  th^ 
quotient  q,  and  let  1  be  the  difference  between  the  ta¬ 
bular  logarithms  of  25  and  of  q,  the  logarithm  of  10 
being  fuppofed  unity  ;  then  the. adlual  range  fought  is 

3,4  F  -f-  2IF  —  — F,  where  the  double  fine  of  2IF  is 

to  be  thus  underftood  ;  that  if  q  be  ltfs  than  25,  it 
muft  be  —  2IF  ;  if  it  be  greater,  then  it  mull  be  + 
2IF.  In  this  folution,  q  may  be  any  number  not  lefs 
than  3,  nor  more  than  2500. 

“  Cor.  Computing  in  the  manner  here  laid  down,  we 
fiia'l  iind  the  relation  between  the  potential  randoms, 
and  the  adlual  range  at  450;  within  the  limits  of  this 
proportion,  to  be  as  exprtfled  in  the  following  table. 

Potential  Random*  Adlual’  Range  at  450.. 


E  R  Y. 


1,25 

F 

— 

— 

— 

,860- 

F 

1,5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

.978 

F 

J»75 

F 

— 

— 

— 

1,083 

F 

2,0 

F 

— 

— 

— 

1. 179 

F 

2,5 

F 

— 

— 

- — . 

1.349 

F 

3»o 

F 

— 

— 

— 

i,495 

F 

3.5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

1,624 

F 

4,0 

F 

— - — 

— 

— 

1,738 

F 

4.5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

1,840 

F 

5.o 

F 

- - 

— 

— 

i.93o 

F 

5,5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

2,015 

F 

6,0 

F 

— 

■ 

— 

2,097 

F 

6,5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

2,169 

F 

7.0 

F 

— 

— 

- — 

2,237 

F 

7.5 

F 

— 

— 

- - 

2,300 

F 

8,0 

F 

— 

— 

— 

2-359 

F 

8.5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

2,414 

F 

9.0 

F 

— 

— 

— 

2.467 

F 

9*5 

F 

— 

— 

— 

2,511 

F 
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3F 

6  F 

10  F 

- — 

— 

2$ 
2,6  F 

_ 

_ 

20  F 

— 

— 

3.2  F 

30  F 

— 

— 

3,6  F 

40  F 

- . 

— — • 

3.8  F 

50  F 

— 

— 

4,0  F 

100  F 

— 

— — ■ 

4,6  F 

200  F 

— 

— 

5, 1  F' 

500  F 

— — 

— 

5,8  F 

1000  F 

- - 

— 

6,4  F 

2500  F 

• - 

— 

7,0  F 

10,0 
1 1,0 
13,0 
15.0 
20,0 
25,0 
30.0 
40,0 


2,564 

2,65  I 
2,804 
2»937 
3,196 
3.396 
3.557 
3,809 
3.998 


Whence  it  appears,  that,  when  the  potential  ran¬ 
dom  is  increafed  from  3F  to  2500F,  the  adlual  range 
is  only  increafed  from  i-j-  F  to  7  F,  fo  that  an  increafe 
of  2497F  in  the  potential  random  produces  no  great¬ 
er  an  increafe  in  the  adlual  range  than  54-F,  which  is  ^ _ _  . . v 

not  its  part;  and  this  will  again  be  greatly  diroi-  fhe  7rt  ffier'y  th  rough  Jut  ~Eur'ope7  but  ‘in  no  country 
n.fhed  on  account  of  the  increafed  refiftance,  which  have  greater  improvements  in  this  refpedl  been  made 
takes  place  in  great  velocities.  So  extraordinary  are 


J°»°  F 

We  have  now  only  to  confider  that  part  of  pr-adlical  Of  the  dif- 
gunnery  which  relates  to  the  proportions  of  the  diffe-  fer*nt  parts 
rent  parts  of  cannon,  the  metal  of  which  they  are  ta£‘n£r”fp0l> 
made,  8cc ;  •  guns. 

Formerly  the  guns  were  made  of  a  very  great  length, 
and  were  on  that  account  extremely  troublefome  and 
unmanageable.  The  error  here  was  firft  difeovered  by 
accident ;  for  fome  cannon,  having  been  call  by  miltske 
two  ftet  and  ail  half  (horter  than  the  common  ftandard, 
were  found  to  be  equally  efficacious  in  fervice  with  the 
common  ones,  and  much  more  manageable.  This  foon 
produced  very  confiderable  alterations  in  the  form  of 


the  effedls  of  this  refiftance,  which  we  have  been  hi¬ 
therto  taught  to  regard  as  inconfiderable. 

“  That  the  juftnefs  of  the  approximations  laid  down 
in  the  2d  and  3d  propofitions  may  be  eafier  examined; 
I  (hall  conclude  thefe  computations  by  inferting  a 
table  of  the  adlual  ranges  at  450  of  a  proje&ile,  which 
is  refifted  in  the  duplicate  proportion  of  its  velocity. 
This  table  is  computed  by  methods  different  from  thofe 
hitherto  deferibed,  and  is  fuffiuiently  exadl  to  ferve  as 
a'ftandard  with  which  the  refult  of  our.  other  rules 
may  be  compared.  And  fince  whatever  errors  occur 
in  the  application  of  the  preceding  propofitions,  they 
will  be  moft  fenfible  at  450  of  elevation,  it  follows, 
that  hereby  the  utmoft  limits  of  thofe  errors  may  be 
affigned. 

Adlual  Range  at  450. 
-  -  ,0963  F 


greater  improvements  in  this  refpedl  been  made 
than  in  our  own.  For  a  long  time  brafs,  or  rather  a 
kind  of  bell-metal,  was  thought  preferable  to  call  iron 
for  making  of  cannon.  The  compofition  of  this  metal 
is  generally  kept  a  fecret  by  each  particular  founder.  4, 
The  author  of  the  Military  Didiionary  gives  the  fol-  Compofi- 
lowing  proportions  as  the  moft  common,  viz.  “  Tof‘°"for 
240  lb.  of  metal  fit  for  calling  they  put  68  lb.  of  cop-  ra  s  £unt' 
per,  52  lb.  of  brafs,  and  12  lb.  of  tin.  To  4200  lb. 
of  metal  fit  for  catting  the  Germans  put  368744  lb.  of 
copper,  204 Jf  lb.  of  brafs,  and  307^1-  lb.  of  tin.  fa¬ 
thers  ufe  too  lb.  of  copper,  6  lb.  of  brafs,  and  9  lb.  of 
tin  ;  while  fome  make  ufe  of  100 lb.  of  copper,  roll), 
ofbrafs,  and  15  lb.  of  tin.  This  compofition  was  both 
found  to  be  very  expenfive,  and  alfo  liable  to  great  in- 
conveiiiencies  in  the  ufing.  A  few  years  ago,  there¬ 
fore,  a  propofal  was  made  by  Mr  Muller  for  ufing  iron 
guns  of  a  lighter  conftrudlion  than  the  brafs  ones,  by 
which  he  fuppofed  that  a  very  great  faving  would  be 
made  in  the  expence;  and  likewife,  that  the  guns  of  the  Mr  M11I- 
new  conftrudlion  would  be  more  manageable,  and  even  ler’s  propo- 
efficacious,  than  the  old  ones.  “  The  redudlion  of  the  ***  (or  rc~ 
expence  (fays  Mr  Mailer)  of  the  very  large  artillery  lie- 
ceffary  for  fca  and  land  fervice,  is  to  be  confldered  un-  guns. 

dcr. 
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pRAcricfi  der  two  heads  :  the  one,  To  diminifh  the  weight ;  and 
'  the  other,  Not  to  ufe  any  hrafs  field-artillery,  but  only 

iron,  to  leflen  the  great  burden  of  our  fhips  of  war, 
and  to  carry  larger  calibers  than  thofe  of  other  nations 
of  the  fame  rate.  If  the  weights  of  our  guns  are  di- 
minifhed,  they  will  require  fewer  hands  to  manage 
them,  and  of  confequence  a  fmaller  number  will  beex- 
pofed  to  danger  at  a  time  :  and  if  we  carry  larger  ca¬ 
libers,  our  rates  will  be  a  match  for  larger  fhips. 

“  The  advantage  of  ufing  iron  guns  in  the  field  in- 
flead  of  brafs,  will  be  that  the  expences  areleffened  in 
proportion  to  the  coft  of  brafs  to  that  of  iron,  which 
is  as  8  to  i . 

“  The  only  objeftion  again!!  iron  is,  its  pretended 
brittlene!"3 :  but  as  we  abound  in  iron  that  is  ftronger 
and  tougher  than  any  brafs,  this  objeftion  is  invalid. 
This  I  can  affert  ;  having  feen  fome  that  cannot  be 
broke  by  any  force,  and  will  flatten  like  hammered 
iron  :  if  then  we  ufe  fuch  iron,  there  can  be  no  danger 
of  the  guns  burfting  in  the  moft  fevere  aftion. 

“  Though  brafs  guns  are  not  liable  to  burft,  yet 
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Length  and  Weight  of  Battering  Pieces. 
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OLD  BRASS. 


NEW  IRON. 


Oalib. 

6 

Length 

Ft.  In. 
8'  0 

Weight. 

19  1  O 

9 

9  0 

25  O  O 

12 

9  0 

29  0  0 

18 

9  6 

48  O  0 

24 

9  6 

51  00 

32 

10  0 

2  0 

Calih. 

Length. |  Weight. 

6 

Ft.  In. 
6  1 

9  1  0 

9 

7  0 

1400 

12 

7  8 

1800 

18 

9  0 

29  1  0 

24 

9  8 

37  3  0 

32 

9  0 

42  0  0 

Total  151, 
Di!F.  72. 


„  0  .  That  thefe  guns  are  fufficiently  ftrong,  is  evident 

they  are  fooner  rendered  unferviceable  in  aftion  than  from  t^e  former  trial  ;  befides,  there  are  feveral  32 
iron.  For  by  the  foftnefs  of  the  metal,  the  vent  wi-  p0lluders  of  the  fame  dimenfions  and  weight  noyv  exilt- 
dens  fo  foon,  and  they  are  fo  liable  to  bend  at  the  i„g  and  ferviceable,  though  call  in  king  Charles  the 
muzzle,  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  fire  them;  as  Second’s  time. 

we  found  by  experience  at  Belleifle,  and  where  we  n.  B.  Thefe  battering  pieces  may  ferve  in  gar- 
were  obliged  to  take  guns  from  the  (hips  to  fini!h  the  r|fon3. 

fiege.  **  It  appears  from  thefe  tables,  that  no  proportion 

“  Thefe  being  undeniable  fafts,  no  poflible  reafon  has  been  obferved  in  any  guns  hitherto  made,  in  refpeft 
can  be  affigned  again!!  ufing  iron  guns  in  both  fea  t0  the;r  length  or  weight,  but  merely  by  guefs. 
and  land  fervice,  and  thereby  leflen  the  expences  of 


artillery  fo  confiderably  as  will  appear  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  tables. 

Lengths  and  Weights  of  Iron  Ship-Guns. 
OLD  PIECES.  NEW  PIECES. 


Calib. 

Length. 

Weight. 

Calib 

Length. 

Weight. 

3 

Ft.  In. 
4  6 

7  2  7 

3 

Ft.  In. 
3  6 

3  3° 

4 

6  0 

12  213 

6 

4  4 

720 

6 

7  0 

17  1  14 

9 

5  0 

11  10 

9 

7  0 

23  2  2 

12 

5  6 

15  00 

12 

9  0 

32  3  3 

18 

6  4 

22  2  0 

18 

9  0 

41  1  8 

24 

7  0 

30  0  0 

24 

9  0 

48  0  c 

32 

7  6 

0 

0 

0 

32 

9  6 

53  3  23 

42 

8  4 

52  2  0 

42 

10  0 

55  1  12 

48 

8  6 

60  0  0 

“  Guns  of  this  conftruftion  appear  fufficiently  ftrong 
from  the  proof  of  two  three- pounders  made  for  Lord 
Egmont,  and  they  even  may  be  made  lighter  and  of 
equal  fervice. 


Some  Examples  to  Jbeil)  what  may  be  faved  by  this 
Scheme . 

The  Royal  George  carries  100  brafs  guns,  which 
weigh  together  218.2  tons  ;  the  ton  coils  130  pounds, 
workmanftiip  included. 

The  expence  of  thefe  guns  is  then  28366  pounds 
A  fet  of  the  iron  guns  of  the  fame 
number  and  calibers,  according 
to  my  conftruftion,  weighs  -  127.8  tons 

The  ton  cofts  16  pounds,  and  the 

whole  fet  2044.8  pounds 

The  Royal  George  carries  then 
90.4  tons  more  than  is  neceflary, 
and  the  difference  between  the 
expenceis  -  -  26321.2  pounds 

That  is,  1  2.5  times  more  than  the  new  iron  fet  cofts: 
or  12  fhips  of  the  fame  rate  may  be  fitted  out  at 
lefs  charge. 

a  *-{  ■“ 

The  difference  between  the  weight 

of  the  old  and  new  is  -  76.6  tons 

The  difference  between  the  expence 

is  then  -  -  1225.6  pound* 

A  fet  of  brafs  battering  pieces  weighs  1 1.36  ton* 

A  ton  cofts  130  pounds,  and  the  fet  1476.8  pounds 

A  fet  of  the  new  weighs  -  7.55  tons 

The  ton  cofts  16  pounds,  and  the  fet  it  7.8  pounds 
That  is,  the  old  fet  cofts  11  times,  and  632  over, 
more  than  the  new  fet ;  or  eleven  fets  of  the  new 
could  be  made  at  lefs  cxpence  than  one  of  the  old. 
“  This  table  ftiews  what  may  be  faved  in  the  navy  ; 
and  if  we  add  thofe  on  board  floops,  the  different  gar- 
rifons,  and  the  field-train,  with  the  great  expencc  of 

their 
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Practice  their  carriage  in  the  field,  it  may  be  found  pretty  near 
as  much  more. 


Numb. 

of 

Guns 

Weight 

of 

Old. 

Weight 

of 

Differ. 

No 

of 

Ships. 

Total 

Difference. 

too 

4367 

3 

2556 

0 

18  I  1 

3 

5 

9058 

0 

90 

353,7 

3 

2001 

0 

j536 

3 

9 

13827 

3 

80 

3108 

3 

1827 

0 

1287 

3 

7 

9OI4 

1 

74 

'1091 

0 

1840 

2 

1250 

2 

32 

40016 

0 

70.2997 

0 

I796 

2 

1200 

2 

10 

12005 

0 

64  2543 

3 

1305 

0 

I258 

2 

23 

28485 

2 

60 

2177 

3 

II85 

0 

972 

3 

30 

29782 

2 

50 

,  1 88  r 

1 

io35 

0 

846 

1 

19 

16078 

3 

44! 1 365 

2 

705 

0 

660 

2 

8 

5284 

0 

40 

1234 

2 

3f2 

2 

922 

0 

9 

8298 

0 

3<S 

:  963 

3 

450 

0 

5J3 

3 

7 

3596 

1 

32 

956 

2 

435 

0 

52! 

2 

28 

14602 

0 

28 

593 

2 

285 

0 

308 

2 

23 

7095 

1 

24 

!  531 

3 

2  55 

0 

1  276 

3 

12 

3321 

0 

20'  421 

2 

191 

1 

!  230 

1 

>5 

3453 

3 

Difference  between  the  weights  -  203918  3  o 

2,p.»»rf.h.^x,0fl : 

We  get  L.  257018  o  0 

This  and  other  propofals  for  reducing  the  weight 
and  expence  of  guns  have  been  greatly  attended  to  of 
late  5  and  the  Carron-company  in  Scotland  have  not 
only  greatly  improved  thofe  of  the  old  conftru&ion, 
but  a  gun  of  a  new  conftruftion  hath  been  invented 
by  Mr  Charles  Gafcoigne  dirtdlorof  that  work,  which 
43  promiles  to  be  of  more  effe&ual  fervice  than  any  hi- 

dons°&c  t*iert0  roade  ufe  of. - Fig.  9.  reprefcnts  the  form 

of  the  guns  ant*  proportions  of  the  guns  made  at  Carron,  and 
made  at  which  ferve  for  thofe  of  all  fizes,  from  4  poun- 
Carron.  ders  and  upwards.  The  proportions  are  meafured  by 
the  diameters  of  the  caliber,  or  bore  of  the  gun,  di¬ 
vided  into  16  equal  parts,  as  represented  in  the  figure. 
The  following  are  the  names  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
cannon. 

A  B,  the  length  of  the  cannon. 

A  E,  the  firft  reinforce. 

E  F,  the  Second  reinforce. 

F  B,  the  chafe. 

H  B,  the  muzzle. 

A  o,  the  cafcabel,  or  pomiglion. 

A  C,  the  breech. 

C  D,  the  vent-field. 

F  I,  the  chafe-girdle, 
r  s,  the  bafe-ring  and  ogee, 
t,  the  vent-attragal  and  fillets, 
p  q,  the  firft  reinforce-ring  and  ogee, 
v  w,  the  fecond  reinforce  ring  and  ogee, 
x,  the  chafe-aftragal  and  fillets, 
z,  the  muzzle-aftragal  and  fillets, 
n,  *the  muzzle-mouldings, 
m,  the  fwclling  of  the  muzzle. 

A  i,  the  breech-mouldings. 

TT,  the  trunnions. 

The  dotted  lines  along  the  middle  of  the  piece  fhew 
the  dimenfions  of  the  calibre*  and  the  dotted  circle 


fhews  the  fize  of  the  ball.  Fig.  10.  fhews  a  cohorn  Practice 
made  alfo  at  Carron,  and  w’hich  may  be  meafured  by 
the  fame  feale.  44 

As  the  breech  of  the  cannon  receives  an  equal  im-  ufe  andde- 
pulfe  with  the  bullet  from  the  adiion  of  the  inflamed  icription  of 
gunpowder,  it  thence  follows,  that,  at  the  moment  the  csrria£es- 
bullet  flies  off,  the  piece  itfelf  pufhes  backward  with 
very  great  force.  This  is  called  the  recoil  of  the  can¬ 
non  ;  and  if  the  piece  is  not  of  a  very  cenfiderable 
weight,  it  would  fly  upwards,  or  to  a  fide,  with  ex¬ 
treme  violence.  If  again  it  was  firmly  fattened  down, 
fo  that  it  could  not  move  in  the  lead,  it  would  be  very 
apt  to  burtt,  on  account  of  the  extreme  violence  w'ith 
which  the  powder  would  then  adl  upon  it.  For  this 
reafon  it  hath  been  found  neceffary  to  allow  the  recoil 
to  take  place,  and  confequently  all  large  pieces  of 
artillery  are  mounted  upon  carriages  with  wheels, 
which  allow  them  to  recoil  freely;  and  thus  they  may 
be  fired  without  any  danger.  There  are  feveral  forts 
of  carriages  for  ordnance,  viz.  baftnrd  carriages,  with 
low  wheels  and  high  wheels;  fea-carriages,  made  in 
imitation  of  thofe  for  fhip-guns ;  and  carriages  for 
field-pieces,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds.  The  car¬ 
riages  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  pieces  mounted  on 
them.  The  ordinary  proportion  is  for  the  carriage  to 
have  once  and  a  half  the  length  of  the  gun,  the  wheels 
to  be  half  the  length  of  the  piece  in  height.  Four 
times  the  diameter  or  caliber  gives  the  depth  of  the 
planks  in  the  fore  end-  in  the  middle,  34-. 

Fig.  11.  lhews  Mr  Gafcoigne’s  newly-invented  Defcriptioti 
gun  called  a  carronade;  and  w  hich,  in  June  1 779,  of  the  Car- 
was  by  the  king  and  council  inftituted  a  ftan-  rona<lc* 
dard  navy-gun,  and  10  of  them  appointed  to  be 
added  to  each  fliip  of  war,  from  a  firft-rate  to  a 
Hoop.  Of  this  gun  the  Carron  Company  have  pub- 
lifhed  the  following  account- 

“The  carronade  is  made  fo  fhort,  that  it  is  worked 
with  its  carriage  in  the  fhip’s  port ;  the  trunnions  ly¬ 
ing  immediately  over  the  fill  of  the  port:  it  is  cor- 
reftly  bored;  and  the  fhot,  being  perfedlly  round,  fills 
the  caliber  with  fuch  exaftnefs,  that  the  leaft  poffible 
of  the  impulfe  of  the  powder  efcapes,  upon  explofion, 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  fhot ;  which  lall  alfo  is 
thereby  more  truly  dire&ed  in  its  flight.  The  bottom 
of  the  cylinder  is  a  hemifphere,  to  which  the  end  of 
the  cartridge  is  not  liable  to  flick,  and  in  which  the 
fnialleft  charge  of  powder  envelopes  the  fhot,  exhauft- 
ing  nearly  the  whole  of  its  impelling  force  upon  it: 
the  trunnions  are  placed  fo  as  to  leffen  the  recoil,  and 
that  the  gun  cannot  reft  againft  the  fides  of  the  car¬ 
riage,  and  is  balanced  with  the  utmoft  facility.  There 
are  views  caft  upon  the  vent  and  muzzle,  to  point  the 
gun  quickly  to  an  objeft  at  250  and  500  yards  di- 
ftance.  There  is  an  handle  A  fixed  upon  the  pommel- 
end  of  the  gun,  by  which  it  is  horizontally  ranged 
and  pointed;  and  there  is  a  ring  caft  upon  the  caf¬ 
cabel,  through  which  the  breechin  rope  is  reeved,  the 
only  rope  ufed  about  thefe  guns. 

“  The  carronadfe  is  mounted  upon  a  carriage  B,  with  a 
perfectly  fmooth  bottom  of  ilrong  plank,  without 
trucks;  inftead  of  w’hich  there  is  fixed  011  the  bottom 
of  the  carriage,  perpendicular  from  the  trunnions,  a 
gudgeon  C  of  proper  ftrength,  with  an  iron  walher 
Dand  pin  E  at  the  lower  end  thereof.  This  gudgeon 
is  let  into  a  correfponding  groove  F,  cut  in  a  fecond 
carriage. 
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Practice  carriage  G,  called  a  fide- carriage ;  the  wafher  fup- 
ported  by  the  pin  over-reaching  the  under-edges  of 
the  groove  H.  This  Aide-carriage  is  made  with  a 
fmooth  upper  furface,  upon  which  the  gun-carriage 
is  moved,  and  by  the  gudgeon  always  kept  in  its  right 
ftation  to  the  port ;  the  groove  in  the  Aide-carriage 
being  of  a  fufficient  length  to  allow  the  gun  to  recoil, 
and  be  loaded  within  board.  The  Aide- carriage,  the 
groove  included,  is  equally  broad  with  the  fore-part  of 
the  gun-carriage,  and  about  four  times  the  length  } 
the  fore-part  of  the  Aide-carriage  is  fixed  by  hinge- 
bolts  I,  to  the  quick-work  of  the  Oiip  below  the  port, 
the  end  lying  over  the  fill,  clofe  to  the  outfide  plank, 
and  the  groove  reaching  to  the  fore  end  ;  the  gudgeon 
of  the  gun-carriage,  and  confequently  the  trunnions 
of  the  gun,  aTe  over  the  fill  of  the  port,  when  the  gun 
is  run  out  ;  and  the  port  is  made  of  fuch  breadth, 
with  its  Tides  bevelled  off  within  board,  that  the  gun 
and  carriage  may  range  from  bow  to  quarter.  The 
Aide-carriage  is  fupported  from  the  deck  at  the  hinder 
end,  by  a  wedge  K,  or  Aep-Aool ;  which  being  altered 
at  pleafure,  and  the  fore-end  turning  upon  the  hinge- 
bolts,  the  carriage  can  be  conftantly  kept  upou  an 
horizontal  plane,  for  the  more  eafy  and  quick  working 
of  the  gun  when  the  fhip  lies  along. 

“  The  gun  and  carriages  being  in  their  places,  the 
breech  in  rope,  which  muff  be  ftrong  and  limber,  is 
reeved  through  the  ring  on  the  breech,  then  led  thro* 
an  eye-bolt  drove  downwards,  the  eye  (landing  up¬ 
right  upon  the  upper  edge  of  each  cheek  of  the  gun- 
carriage;  from  thefe  eye- bolts  the  ends  of  the  breechin 
rope  are  feized  down  as  ufual  to  an  eye-bolt  driven 
into  the  quick-work  on  each  fide,  in  a  line  with  the 
lower  furface  of  the  Aide- carriage. 

“  The  gun  being  mounted  and  ready  for  action,  is 
loaded  with  ,Vth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball  in  fer- 
vice  charge  of  powder  put  into  a  woollen  cartridge, 
dnd  the  end  tied  up  with  a  worded  yarn,  and  placed 
licit  to  the  Aiot ;  and  with  a  Angle  ball,  well  rammed 
home  upon  the  powder,  without  a  wadding  between 
them:  the  gun  being  then  run  out  in  the  port,  is 
ranged  and  elevated  with  great  facility,  by  means  of 
the  handle  on  the  pommel ;  and,  by  the  views,  very 
quickly  pointed. — Upon  difeharge,  the  gun  attempts 
t  o  kick  upwards,  which  being  prevented  by  the  wafher 
of  the  gudgeon  bearing  hard  againft  the  under  part  of 
the  Aide- carriage,  the  recoil  takes  place;  and  the 
gudgeon  Aiding  backwards  in  the  groove,  (the  waAier 
ffill  bearing  againd  an  iron  plate  on  the  under  edge 
of  the  groove,)  till  the  gun  is  brought  up  by  the 
Treechin  rope,  as  much  re-aCtion  fucceeds  as  Aackens 
'the  rope,  fo  that  the  gun  and  carriage  may  be  in- 
Aantly  turned  fore  and  aft  by  the  handle,  and  loaded 
again. 

“  This  gun  has  many  Angular  advantages  over  the 
others  of  light  condruftion. — It  is  fo  extremely  light, 
that  the  fmalleft  Alips  can  carry  almod  any  weight  of 
(hot,  (the  12-pounder  weighing  under  500  wt.  and 
the  other  calibers  in  proportion,)  and  that  without 
being  attended  with  the  inconveniencies  imputed  ge¬ 
nerally  to  light  guns,  Ance  it  cannot  injure  its  carriage, 
or  jump  out  of  its  dation  in  the  port  upon  recoil;  and 
it  will  never  heat. 

“  It  can  be  eafily  managed  and  worked  of  all  calibers, 
from  the  12-pounders  downwards  with  two  hands, 
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and  the  18  and  24-pounders  witfi  three  hands.  It  Practice 

may  be  readily  ranged,  pointed,  and  difeharged,  twice 

in  three  minutes,  which  doubles  the  drength  of  the 

(hip  againil  an  enemy  of  equal  force.  It  is  wrought 

upon  an  horizontal  plane  to  windward  or  to  leeward, 

how  much  foever  the  (hip  lies  along  under  a  preffure 

of  fail ;  and  therefore,  befidcs  being  hampered  with 

no  tackles  or  other  ropes,  except  the  breechin  rope,  it 

may  be  worked  with  as  much  eafe  and  expedition  in 

chace  or  in  a  gale  of  wind,  as  in  lying  to  for  aClion. 

—  It  can  be  ranged  from  bow  to  quarter,  fo  as  to 
bring  a  broadfide  to  bear  in  a  circuit  of  above  10 
points  of  the  compafs  on  each  fide. —  It  is  no  more 
expenfive  in  ammunition  than  the  old  guns  of  two- 
thirds  lefs  weight  of  (hot ;  and  it  requires  very  few 
hands  above  the  compliment  neceffary  for  navigating 
merchant-(hips  ;  and  increafes  the  drength  of  priva¬ 
teers  crews,  by  expofing  few  hands  at  the  guns,  and 
augmenting  the  number  at  finall  arms. 

“Though  the  carronade  cannot,  dridlly  fpeaking, 
throw'  its  (hot  to  an  equal  didance  with  a  longer  gun; 
yet,  from  the  fitnefs  of  the  Aiot  to  its  cylinder,  the 
powers  of  this  gun  will  greatly  furpafs  the  expe&a- 
tions  of  fuch  as  are  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
effeCls  of  the  eladic  force  of  fired  powder,  fince,  with  a 
-rVth  part  of  the  weight  of  its  ball,  at  very  final!  ele¬ 
vations,  it  will  range  its  Aiot  to  triple  the  didance  at 
which  (hips  generally  engage,  with  fufficient  velocity 
for  the  greated  execution,  and  with  all  the  accuracy  in 
itsdire&ion  that  can  be  attained  from  guns  of  greater 
lengths.  g  ] 

“  There  have  been  two  feeming  disadvantages  im-  objeftions  jj 
puted  to  this  gun,  which  it  does  not  merit,  viz.  the  to  its  ufe  . 
nicety  of  fitting  the  Aiot  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  anfwered.  ,• 
its  incapacity  to  hold  more  than  two  (hot  at  one 
charge.  But,  as  feamen  have  few  opportunities  of 
confirming  themfelves  in  jud  opinions  by  experiments 
made  on  (hore,  and  cannot,  in  that  cafe,  be  fully 
converfant  with  the  fubjeCl  ;  the  following  loofe 
hints  may  not  be  inept  towards  removing  thefe  ob¬ 
jections. 

“  It  is  an  axiom  in  projeCliles,  That  a  Aiot  cannot  be 
impelled  from  a  gun  to  any  didance  in  a  direClion  truly 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  of  the  piece,  or  what 
is  commonly  called  point-blank,  anting  from  feveral  well- 
known  caufes:  for,  however  jud  may  be  the  cylinder, 
and  however  perfe£l  and  fmooth  may  be  the  fphere  of 
its  correfponding  (hot,  and  admitting  that  the  im- 
tnilfe  of  the  powder  aCts  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  (hot,  and  alfo  that  the  Aiot  confequently  leaves 
the  piece  in  a  dir  eft  ion  parallel  to  the  axis  of  its  cylin¬ 
der ;  yer.  is  the  Aiot  no  fooner  difeharged,  but  it  be¬ 
comes  more  or  lefs  infleCled  by  its  gravity ,  and  de- 
AeCled,  according  to  its  velocity,  by  the  rejiftance  of 
the  air  and  wind. 

“  Thefe  irregularities  are  of  little  importance  in  clofe 
fea- fights,  and,  being  the  effeft  of  natural  caufes,  are 
common  to  all.  Befides  thefe,  the  deviation  of  a  (hot 
from  its  true  direftion,  is  further  augmented  by  the 
windage  between  the  cylinder  and  its  Aiot;  but  the 
greated  uncertainty  in  the  Aight  of  a  Aiot,  making 
allowance  for  the  afHon  of  its  gravity,  and  the  air’s 
refidance,  fprings  from  the  defefts  of  the  (hot  itfelf. 

Round-diot  for  (hip-guns,  are  feldom  nicely  examined ; 

■and,  unlcfs  they  are  cad  folid  and  truly  globular,  and 
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Practice  free  of  all  hollows,  roughnefs,  and  other  outfide  ble-  is  often  the  cafe.  However  frightful  abroadfide  with  Pr 
*  ~  milhes,  and  well  fitted  to  the  gun,  it  cannot  even  be  double  charges  may  appear  at  fea,  more  confufion  is 

^difeharged  inthe  dire  fiion  of  the  axis  of the  piece ;  to  the  created  by  them,  and  i  ,~/1  -  :‘L:~  1  r 


Defc 
of  rifled 


)ie  time  loft,  within  boards 
by  the  ilrain  and  exceffive  recoil,  than  real  damage 
done  without  board  by  the  additional  charge  :  for, 
upon  a  trial  on  fhore,  where  the  effeft  can  be  traced, 
it  will  be  found,  that,  at  IOO  yards  diftance,  more 
(hot  will  take  place  within  a  fmall  compafs  by  fingle 
than  by  double  charges  ;  and  the  charges  will  be 
oftener  repeated  in  a  given  time,  without  heating  the 
gun:  and  thefe  fafts  being  eftablifhed,  remove  alfo 
the  fecond  objeftion.” 

The  following  account  of  the  proof  of  one  of  thefe 
guns  will  perhaps  fcrve  to  give  a  more  adequate  idea 
of  the  great  ufefulnefs  of  them,  than  any  defcription  : 

“On  Monday,  Oft.  4,  1779,  there  was  an  experi¬ 
ment  made  at  Carron,  before  the  earl  of  Dunmore, 
&c.  &c.  with  a  68-pounder  Carronade,  nearly  of  the 
weight  ofa'Britifti  navy  12-pounder  gun,  and  charged 

with  the  fame  quantity  (viz.  61b.)  of  powder - 

The  carronade  was  mounted,  on  its  proper  carriages, 
into  a  port  of  the  dimenfions  of  a  74  gun  (hip’s  lower- 
deck  port;  was  pointed  without  elevation,  at  a  centre 
of  eight  inches  diameter,  marked  on  a  bulk’s  head  of 
the  thicknef9  of  two  feet  five  inches  folid  wood,  at  163 
yards  diftance;  behind  which,  at  168  yards,  there  was 
and  never  fails  to  change  obliquely  the  direftion  of  another  bulk’s  head  of  two  feet  four  inches  thick;  and 
both;  and  this  happens  with  round  and  double-headed,  behind  that  again,  at  170  yards  diftance,  a  bank  of 
&c.  and  all  double  charges  ;  and  which,  from  their  earth.  The  (hot  pierced  the  bulk’s  heads  each  time, 
various  figures,  cannot  reach  an  objeft  at  the  fame  and  was  buried  from  three  to  four  feet  into  the  bank, 
elevations  with  the  round-fhot;  efpecially  when  thefe  and  the  fplinters  were  thrown  about  to  a  confiderable 
other  (hots  are  of  greater  weight  than  the  round,  which  diftance  on  all  fides. 

1  ft  (hot  (truck  1  foot  7  inches  below  the  horizontal  line,  and  5  feet  — —  from  the  mark. 

2d  ditto  ditto  2  feet  ditto  — «—  ditto,  and  2  ditto  -  from  ditto. 

through  the  horizontal  line  d°.  and  3  d°.  4  inches  from 

ditto  -  -  d°.  and 

ditto  — 

2  inches  below  — —  — 

touched  the  lower  part  of  ditto 
2  inches  below  -  — 

2  feet  below  -  — 

3  inches  below  -  .— 

<  The  Carronade  was  laid  each  time  by  the  views 

without  an  inftrument ;  and  the  fhot  were  all  to  the 


difappointment  of  tliofe  that  ufe  fuch,  and  to  the  dis¬ 
credit  of  the  gun-founder,  however  juftly  the  piece  is 
viewed,  or  difparted;  but,  being  impelled  againit  the 
furface  of  the  cylinder,  bounds  and  rebounds  from  fide 
to  fide,  acquires  a  rotatory  motion,  and  when  caft 
hollow  withal,  and  breaking  within  the  cylinder  be¬ 
fore  difeharge,  (which  fometiines  happens,  efpecially 
with  double  charges)  never  fails  to  injure;  and,  when 
often  repeated,  may,  at  laft,  bin  ft  the  very  beft  gnns. 
—  Round-fhot  (hould  not  he  taken  on  board  a  (hip, 
without  being  examined  as  to  its  fhape  and  furface, 
gaged  for  its  fize  to  the  caliber  of  the  gun,  and 
weighed  that  it  be  not  above  or  below  the  ftandard 
more  than  half  an  ounce  in  the  pound  of  its  refpeftive 
caliber:  good  (hot  then,  being  of  the  fame  importance 
to  all  gnns,  removes  the  firft  objeftion. 

“  If  the  direftion  of  the  flight  of  a  (hot  to  its  ob¬ 
jeft  is  affefted  by  fo  many  feeming  trivial  caufes,  how 
much  more  uncertain  muft  it  he,  when  two  or  more 
(hot  are  difeharged  together  from  one  gun?  for  the 
(hot  next  the  powder  being  impelled  with  more  cele¬ 
rity  than  that  immediately  before  it,  ftrikes  againit  it 
after  difeharge,  and  fometimes  fhivers  itfelf  to  pieces, 
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-ith  proper  inftruments ;  but  for  the  method  of  do¬ 
ing  this,  and  of  boring  the  ordinary  pieces,  fee  the 
left  of  the  mark,  owing  to  a  fmall  error  in  difparting  articles  Ordnance  and  Rifle. 
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the  views  ;  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  (hot,  made  one 
frsfture,  as  did  alfo  fixth,  feventh,  and  eighth,  and  the 
fixth  and  eighth  ftruck  the  fame  fpot. 

“  The  Carronade  was  eafily  worked  with  four  men, 
and  may  be  readily  worked  and  difeharged  on  board 
a  (hip  twice  a-minute  with  fix  men. — With  fix  pound 
weight  of  powder  the  (hot  was  impelled  with  a  velo¬ 
city  of  1400  feet  a  fecond.” 

We  have  already  feen  of  how  much  confequence 
rifle-barrels  are  in  order  to  bring  the  art  of  gunnery 
ordnance,  to  perfeftion  ;  as  they  enlarge  the  fpace  in  which  the 
ball  will  fly  without  any  lateral  defleftion  to  three  or 
four  times  its  ufual  quantity.  This  improvement, 
however,  till  very  lately,  only  took  place  in  mufleet- 
barrels.  But  inthe  beginning  of  the  year  1774, 
Lind,  andCaptain  Alexander  Blair  of  the  69th  regi¬ 
ment  of  foot,  invented  a  fpecies  of  rifled  field-pieces. 
They  are  made  of  caft  iron  ;  and  ate  not  bored  like  the 
common  pieces,  but  have  the  rifles  moulded  on  the 
core,  after  which  they  are  cleaned  out  and  fini(hed 
Vol.  V. 


Guns  of  this  conftruftion,  which  are  intended  for 
the  field,  ought  never  to  be  made  to  carry  a  ball  of 
above  one  or  two  pounds  weight  at  moll ;  a  leaden 
bullet  of  that  weight  being  fufficient  to  deftroy 
either  man  or  horfe. — A  pound-gun,  of  this  con¬ 
ftruftion,  of  good  nhetal,  fuch  as  is  now  made  by 
the  Carron  company,  need  not  to  weigh  above  an 
hundred  pounds  weight,  and  its  carriage  about  ano¬ 
ther  hundred.  It  can,  therefore,  be  eafily  tranfported 
from  place  to  place,  by  a  few  men  ;  and  a  couple  of 
good  horfes  may  tranfport  fix  of  thefe  guns  and  their 
carriages,  if  put  into  a  cart. 

But,  for  making  experiments,  in  order  to  determine 
the  refiftance  which  bodies  moving  with  great  veloci¬ 
ties  meet  with  from  the  air,  a  circumftance  to  which 
thefe  guns  are  particularly  well  adapted,  or  for  an¬ 
noying  an  enemy’s  fappers  that  are  carrying  on  their 
approaches  towards  a  befieged  place,  a  larger  caliber 
may  be  ufed. 

The  length  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  feven 
X  equal 
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Practice  equal  parts,  the  length  of  the  firft  reinforce  AB  is 
two  of  thefe  parts  ;  the  fecond  BC,  one  and  -fj-  of  the 
diameter  of  the  caliber  ;  the  chafe  CD,  four  wanting 
4£  of  the  diameter  of  the  caliber. 

The  didance  from  the  hind-part  of  thebafe-ring  A, 
to  the  beginning  of  the  bore,  is  one  caliber  and  of 
a  caliber.  The  trunnions  TT  are  each  a  caliber  in 
breadth,  and  the  fame  in  length  ;  their  centres  are 
placed  three-fevenths  of  the  gun’s  length  from  the 
hind  part  of  the  bafe-ring,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that 
the  axis  of  the  trunnions  paffes  through  the  centre 
line  of  the  bore,  which  prevents  the  gun  from  kick¬ 
ing,  and  breaking  it3  carriage.  The  length  of  the 
cafcable  is  one  caliber  and  of  a  caliber. 


The  caliber  of  the  gun  being  divided  into  16  equal 
parts  ; 

The  thicknefs  of  metal  at  the  bafe-ring  A  from 
the  bore,  is  -  -  -  -  1 8,5 

At  the  end  of  the  firft  reinforce  ring  B  17 
At  the  fame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
fecond  reinforce  -  -  -  17 

At  the  end  of  the  fecond  reinforce  C  15 

At  the  lame  place,  for  the  beginning  of  the 
chafe  c  -  -  -  -  13,75 

At  the  end  of  the  chafe  or  muzzle,  the  mould¬ 
ings  a  D  excluded  -  -  -  9 

At  the  fwelling  of  the  muzzle  b  -  12 

At  the  muzzle-fillet  c  9,5 

At  the  extreme  moulding  D  -  8 

Bafe-ring  ....  5,5 

Ogee  next  the  bafe-ring  d  -  5,5 

The  aftragal  or  half-round  -  4,75 

Its  fillet  -  -  1 

Total  aftragal  and  fillets  at  the  ventfield  e  4 
Firft  reinforce  ring  B  -  4,5 

Second  reinforce  ring  C  -  3,5 

Its  ogee  -  -  3 

Its  aftragal  -  -  1,5 

And  its  fillet  -  -  1 

The  muzzle  aftragal,  and  fillet  a  -  4 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  bafe-ring  1 

Diftance  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  from  the 
fillet  at  the  bafe-ring  -  -  5 

Breadth  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  1 

Diameter  of  the  fillet  at  the  button  18 

Diftance  of  the  centre  of  the  button  from 
its  fillet  -  -  12 

Diameter  of  the  button  E  -  18 

Diameter  of  its  neck  10,5 


The  vent  (hould  be  placed  about  half  an  inch  from 
the  bottom  of  the  chamber  or  bore,  that  the  cartridge 
may  be  pricked,  left  fome  of  the  bottoms  of  the 
cartridges  {hould  be  left  in  when  the  gun  is  fponged, 
a  circumftance  which  might  retard  the  firing  till  the 
(hot  be  again  drawn  (which  is  no  eafy  matter),  and 
the  gun  be  cleaned  out.  From  fome  experiments  of 
colonel  Defaguliers  and  Mr  Muller,  it  has  been  ima¬ 
gined,  that  the  powder  never  has  fo  ftrong  an  effeft 
as  when  it  is  fired  clofs  to  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ; 
yet  it  is  found,  by  the  experiments  of  Count  de  la 
Lippe,  to  have  the  greateft  effeft  when  fired  near  to 
the  middle  of  the  charge.  This  he  proved  by  firing 
it  with  tubes,  introduced  at  a  vent  bored  through  the 
button  and  breech  of  the  gun,  of  different  lengths, 
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o  as  to  reach  the  different  parts  of  the  powder.  In  Practice 
the  fame  manner,  a  mnlket  or  fowling-piece  is  found  " 

to  pufh  more  when  the  touch-hole  is  placed  at  fome 
little  diftance  from  the  bottom  of  the  bore  ;  which 
arifes  from  nothing  but  the  powder’s  adting  with 
more  force,  by  being  inflamed  to  greater  advantage  ; 
confequently,  in  this  cafe,  the  fame  quantity  of  pow¬ 
der  will  have  a  greater  effedt,  than  when  the  touch- 
hole  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  may 
be  of  fome  ufe  in  hulbanding  the  powder. 

The  above  dimenfions  are  taken  from  fome  elegant 
4  pound  guns,  which  were  made  for  the  prince  of 
Afturias  by  the  Carron  company. 

The  rifles  make  one  fpiral  turn  in  the  length  of  the 
bore  ;  but  go  no  nearer  to  the  breech,  in  their  full 
fize,  than  two  calibers ;  and  then  terminate  with  a  gentle 
dope  in  half  a  caliber  more,  fo  as  not  to  prevent  the 
cartridge  with  the  powder  from  being  eafily  fent  home 
to  the  bottom  of  the  gun,  which  would  otherwife 
conftantly  happen  with  the  flannel  cartridges,  and 
even  fometimes  with  paper  ones,  if  not  made  to  enter 
very  loofely.  The  fliape  of  the  rifles  is  femicircular, 
their  breadth  being  equal  to  the  diameter,  which 
is  of  a  caliber,  and  their  depth  equal  to  the  femi- 
diameter,  or  4|-  of  a  caliber. 

The  bullets,  fig.  13.  are  of  lead,  having  fix  knobs 
call  on  them  to  fit  the  rifles  of  the  gun.  Being  thus 
made  of  foft  metal,  they  do  not  injure  the  rifles;  and 
may  alfo  fave  an  army  the  trouble  of  carrying  a  great 
quantity  of  {hot  about  with  them,  fince  a  fupply  of 
lead  may  be  had  in  moft  countries  from  roofs,  &c. 
which  can  be  call  into  balls  as  occafion  requires. 

Lead  likewife  being  of  greater  fpecific  gravity  than 
caft-iron,  flies  to  a  much  greater  diftance. 

Rifled  ordnance  of  any  caliber  might  be  made  to 
carry  iron  (hot,  for  battering  or  for  other  purpofes  ; 
provided  holes,  that  are  a  little  wider  at  their  bottoms 
than  at  their  upper  parts,  be  caft  in  a  zone  round 
the  ball,  for  receiving  afterwards  leaden  knobs  to  fit 
the  rifles  of  the  cannon  ;  by  which  means,  the  iron 
Ihot  will  have  its  intended  line  of  diredlion  preferved, 
without  injuring  the  rifles  more  than  if  the  whole  ball 
was  of  lead,  the  rotatory  motion  round  its  axis,  in 
the  line  of  its  dire&ion,  (which  correfts  the  aberra¬ 
tion),  being  communicated  to  it  by  the  leaden  knobs, 
following  the  fpiral  turn  of  the  rifles  in  its  progrefs 
out  of  the  gun.  It  is  particularly  to  be  obferved, 
that  the  balls  mull  be  made  to  go  eafily  down  into 
the  piece,  fo  that  the  cartridge  with  the  powder  and 
the  bullet  may  be  both  fent  home  together,  with  a 
Angle  pufh  of  the  hand,  without  any  wadding  above 
either  powder  or  ball  ;  by  which  means,  the  gun  is 
quickly  loaded,  and  the  ball  flies  farther  than  when 
it  is  forcibly  driven  into  the  gun,  as  was  found  from 
many  experiments.  The  only  reafon  why,  in  com¬ 
mon  rifled  mulkets,  the  bullets  are  rammed  in  forci¬ 
bly,  i3  this,  that  the  zone  of  the  ball  which  is  conti¬ 
guous  to  the  infide  of  the  bore  may  have  the  figure  of 
the  rifles  impreffed  upon  it,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be¬ 
come  part  of  a  male  ferew,  exactly  fitting  the  indents 
of  the  rifle,  which  is  not  at  all  neceffary  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  the  figure  of  the  rifles  being  originally  caft  upon 
the  ball.  Thefe  knobs  retard  the  flight  of  the  bullet 
in  fome  degree  ;  but  tln'3  fmall  difadvantage  is  fully 
made  up  by  the  eafe  with  which  the  gun  is  loaded. 
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Practice  its  fervice  being  nearly  as  quick  as  that  of  a  common 

- -  field-piece ;  and  the  retardation  and  quantity  of  the 

whirling  motion  which-  is  communicated  to  the  bullet 
being  conftantly  the  fame,  it  will  not  in  the  lead  af- 
fed  the  experiments  made  with  them,  in  order  to  de- 
4g.  termine  the  reliftance  of  the  air. 

Seftor  and  In  order  to  hit  the  mark  with  greater  certainty 
telefcope  t]lan  can  be  done  in  the  common  random  method, 
S’oddf8  thefe  guns  are  furnifhed  with  a  fedor,  the  principal 
kind  of  parts  of  which  are,  I.  The  limb,  which  is  divided  in 
Ordnance,  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fhew  elevations  to  1  5  or  20  de¬ 
grees.  The  length  of  the  radius  is  five  inches  and  an 
half,  and  its  nonius  is  fo  divided  as  to  fhew  minutes 
of  a  degree.  2.  The  telefcope,  AB,  fig.  14.  an  a- 
chromatic  refrador,  is  feven  inches  in  length,  (fuch 
as  is  ufed  on  Hadley’s  quadrants,  that  are  fitted  for 
taking  diflances  of  the  moon  from  the  fun  or  (tars,  in 
ovder  to  obtain  the  longitude  at  fea),  having  crofs  hairs 
in  it.  3.  The  parallel  cylindric  bar,  CD,  is  ^  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  having  two  redangular  ends  EF, 
each  half  an  inch  fquare  and  an  inch  long.  On  one 
fide  of  the  end  next  the  limb  of  the  fedor,  is  a  mark 
correfponding  to  a  fimilar  one  on  the  hinder  cock  of 
the  gun,  with  which  it  muft  always  coincide  when 
placed  on  the  gun.  The  length  of  the  parallel  bar, 
together  with  its  ends,  is  7  inches.  This  bar  is  fixed 
to  the  fedor  by  means  of  two  hollow  cylinders,  G,  H, 
which  allow  the  fedor  a  motion  round  the  bar.  There 
is  a  finger- fcrew,  a,  upon  the  hollow  cylinder  G, 
which  is  flit,  fn  order  to  tighten  it  at  pleafure  upon 
the  bar.  4.  The  circular  level  I,  fig.  14.  and  15.  for 
fetting  the  plane  of  the  fedor  always  perpendicular 
when  placed  upon  the  gun,  is  ^  of  an  inch  in  diame¬ 
ter.  There  is  a  fmall  fcrew,  d,  to  adjiift  the  level  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  fedor.  5.  The  fin¬ 
ger  fcrew,  b,  for  fixing  the  index  of  the  fedor  at  any 
particular  degree  of  elevation  propofed. 

The  line  of  collimation  (that  is,  the  line  of  vifion 
cut  by  the  interfering  point  of  the  two  crofs-hairs  in 
the  telefcope)  muft  be  adjufted  truly  parallel  to  the 
bar  of  the  fedor  when  at  o  degrees.  This  is  done  by 
placing  the  fedor  fo  that  the  vertical  hair  may  exadly 
cover  tome  very  diitant  perpendicular  line.  If  it  again 
covers  it  when  the  fedor  is  inverted,  by  turning  it 
half  round  upon  the  bar,  which  has  all  the  while  been 
kept  fteady  and  firm,  that  hair  is  corred ;  if  not,  cor- 
red  half  the  error  by  means  of  the  fmall  ferews,  c  d  e, 
fig.  14.  and  16.  at  the  eye-end  of  the  telefcope,  and 
the  other  half  by  moving  the  bar  ;  place  it  again  to 
cover  the  perpendicular  line,  and  repeat  the  above 
operation  till  the  hair  covers  it  in  both  pofitions  of 
the  fedor.  Then  turn  the  fedor,  till  the  horizontal 
hair  cover  the  fame  perpendicular  line  ;  and  turning 
the  fedor  half  round  on  its  bar,  corred  it,  if  wrong, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the  vertical  hair. 

JV.  B.  Of  the  four  fmall  ferews  at  the  eye-end  of 
the  telefcope,  tliofe  at  the  right  and  left  hand  move 
whatever  hair  is  vertical,  and  thofe  at  top  or  under¬ 
neath  move  whatever  hair  is  horizontal. 

On  the  fide  of  the  gun  upon  the  firft  reinforce, 
are  caft  two  knobs,  F,  fig.  12.  and  17.  having  their 
middle  part  diftant  from  each  other  fix  inches,  for 
fixing  on  the  brafs  (cocks,  A,  fig.  17.  and  18.  which 
cejve  the  redangular  ends  of  the  parallel  cylindric  bar 
of  the  fedor,  when  placed  on  the  gun. 
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The  next  adjuftment  is  to  make  the  parallel  bar,  Practice 
and  line  of  collimation  of  the  telefcope,  when  fet  at  O 
degrees,  parallel  to  the  bore  of  the  gun,  and  confe- 
quently  to  the  diredion  of  the  (hot.  The  gun  being 
loaded,  the  cartridge  pricked,  and  the  gun  primed, 
place  the  fedor  in  the  cocks  of  the  gun;  and  having 
firft  fet  the  fedor  to  what  elevation  you  judge  necef- 
fary,  bring  the  interfedion  of  the  crofs-hairs  in  the 
telefcope,  upon  the  center  of  the  mark,  the  limb 
of  the  fedor  being  fet  vertical  by  means  of  the 
circular  level,  and  then  take  oft’  the  fedor  without 
moving  the  gun.  Fire  the  gun  ;  and  if  the  bullet  hits 
any  where  in  the  perpendicular  line,  palling  through 
the  centre  of  the  mark,  the  line  of  collimation  of 
the  telefcope  and  diredion  of  the  Ihot  agree.  But  if 
it  hit  to  the  right  of  the  mark,  fo  much  do  they 
differ.  In  order  to  corred  which,  bring  the  gun 
into  the  fame  politics  it  was  in  before  firing,  and 
fecure  it  there.  Then  file  away  as  much  of  the  fore¬ 
cock,  on  the  fide  next  the  gun,  as  will  let  the  inter¬ 
fedion  of  the  crofs- hair  fall  fomewhere  on  the  line 
palling  perpendicularly  through  the  point  where 
the  Ihot  fell ;  and  it  is  then  adjufted  in  that  pofi- 
tion,  fo  much  being  filed  off  the  fide  of  the  cock 
at  a ,  fig.  17.  and  18.  as  will  allow  the  fide  b  to  be 
ferewed  clofer,  that  the  ends  of  the  parallel  bar  may 
have  no  lhake  in  the  cocks.  To  corred  it  in  the  other 
pofition,  and  fo  to  find  the  true  0  degrees  of  the  gun, 
that  is,  to  bring  the  line  of  collimation  of  the  tele¬ 
fcope,  parallel- bar,  and  bore  of  the  gun,  truly  pa¬ 
rallel  to  each  other,  repeat  the  above  with  the  trun¬ 
nions  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  the  fedor  being 
turned  a  quarter  round  upon  its  bar,  fo  as  to  bring 
its  plane  vertical.  The  deviation  of  the  (hot  found  in 
this  way  is  correded  by  deepening  one  of  the  cocks, 
fo  that  the  vertical  hair  of  the  telefcope  may  be  brought 
to  cover  the  line  pafling  perpendicularly  through  the 
point  where  the  bullet  hits;  the  gun  being  placed  in 
the  fame  pofition  it  was  in  before  it  was  fired.  This 
adjuftment  being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  and 
any  error  that  remains  being  correded,  the  gun  is  fit 
to  be  mounted  on  its  carriage  for  fervice.  It  is  to 
be  obferved,  that  this  fedor  will  fit  any  gun,  if  the 
cocks  and  redangular  ends,  & c.  of  the  parallel  bar  be 
of  the  above  dimenfions,  and  will  be  equally  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  fuch  pieces  whofe  cocks  have  been  adjufted, 
as  if  it  had  been  adjufted  feparately  with  each  of  them. 

And  if  the  fedor  be  fet  at  any  degree  of  elevation, 
and  the  gun  moved  fo  as  to  bring  the  interfedion  of 
the  crofs-hairs  on  the  objed  to  be  fired  at  (the  limb 
of  the  fedor  being  vertical),  the  bore  of  the  gun  will 
have  the  fame  elevation  above  it,  in  the  true  diredion 
of  the  Ihot,  whatever  pofition  the  carriage  of  the  gun 
is  (landing  in.  A  telefcope  with  crofs-hairs,  fixed 
to  a  common  rifled  mnfket,  and  adjufted  to  the  di¬ 
redion  of  the  (hot,  will  make  any  perfon,  with  a 
very  little  pradice,  hit  an  objed  with  more  precifion 
than  the  molt  experienced  ni3rkfman. 

For  garrifoa- fervice,  or  for  batteries,  the  (hip  or  Their  ear- 
garrifon  carriage,  with  two  iron  ftaples  on  each  fide  riages. 
to  put  through  a  couple  of  poles  to  carry  thefe  guns 
from  place  to  place  with  *more  difpatch,  are  as 
proper  as  any.  But,  for  the  field,  a  carriage  like 
that  at  fig.  19.  where  the  (hafts  pufti  in  upon  taking 
out  the  iron  pins  a  b,  and  moving  the  crofs  bar  A, 

X  2  upon 
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Practice  upon  which  the  breech  of  the  gun  refts,  as  far  down 
as  the  (hafts  were  pufhed  in,  is  the  propereft,  fince 
the  whole  can  then  be  carried  like  a  hand-barrow, 
over  ditches,  walls,  or  rough  ground,  all  which  may 
be  eajily  underftood  from  the  figure. 

The  principal  advantage  that  will  accrue  from  the 
life  of  rifled  ordnance,  is  the  great  certainty  with 
which  any  obje£l  may  be  hit  when  fired  at  with  them, 
fince  the  fliot  deviates  but  little  from  its  intended  line 
of  direction,  and  the  gun  is  capable  of  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  obje£l,  with  great  exadtnefs,  by 
JO  means  of  the  telefcope  and  crofs-hairs. 

Mortars  de-  The  other  pieces  of  artillery  commonly  made  ufe  of 

ftribed.  are  mortars,  howitzers,  and  royals.  The  mortars  are 
a  kind  of  (hort  cannon  of  a  large  bore,  with  chambers 
for  the  powder,  and  are  made  of  brafs  or  iron.  Their 
ufe  is  to  throw  hollow  (hells  filled  with  powder,  which 
falling  on  any  building,  or  into  the  works  of  a  forti¬ 
fication,  burft,  and  with  their  fragments  deftroy  every 
thing  near  them.  Carcafes  are  alfo  thrown  out  of  them; 
which  are  a  fort  of  (hells  with  five  holes,  filled  with 
pitch  and  other  materials,  in  order  to  fet  buildings  on 
fire  j  and  fometimes  bafkets  full  of  ftones,  of  the  fize 
of  a  man’s  fill,  are  thrown  out  of  them  upon  an  enemy 
placed  in  the  covert-way  in  the  time  of  a  fiege.  Of 
late  the  ingenious  General  Defaguliers  has  contrived 
to  throw  bags.filled  with  grape- (hot,  containing  in  each 
bag  from  400  to  600  (hot  of  different  dimensions,  out 
of  mortars.  The  effcA  of  thefe  is  tremendous  to  troops 
forming  the  line  of  battle,  pafling  a  defile,  or  landing, 
&c.  the  (hot  pouring  down  like  a  (hower  of  hail  on  a 
circumference  of  above  300  feet. 

Mortars  are  chiefly  diftinguiftied  by  the  dimen¬ 
fions  of  their  bore;  for  example,  a  13-inch  mortar  is 
one  the  diameter  of  whofe  bore  is  13  inches,  &c. — 
The  land-mortars  are  thofe  ufed  in  fieges,  and  of  late 
in  battles.  They  are  mounted  on  beds,  and  both 
mortar  and  bed  are  tranfported  on  block  carriages. 
There  is  likewife  a  kind  of  land-mortars  mounted  on 
travelling  carriages,  invented  by  count  Buckeburg, 
which  may  be  elevated  to  any  degree;  whereas  all  the 
Englifti  mortars  are  fixed  to  an  angle  of  450.  This 
cuftom,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  founda¬ 
tion  in  reafon.  In  a  fiege,  Ihells  (hould  never  be 
thrown  with  an  angle  of  45  degrees,  excepting  one 
cafe  only;  that  is,  when  the  battery  is  fo  far  off,  that 
they  cannot  otherwife  reach  the  works  :  for  when 
(hells  are  thrown  out  of  the  trenches  into  the  works 
of  a  fortification,  or  from  the  town  into  the  trenches, 
they  (hould  have  as  little  elevation  aspofiible,  in  order 
not  to  bury  themfelves,  but  to  roll  along  the  ground, 
whereby  they  do  much  more  damage,  and  occafion  a 
much  greater  confternation  among  the  troops,  than  if 
they  funk  into  the  ground.  On  the  contrary,  when 
(liell3  are  thrown  upon  magazines,  or  any  other  build¬ 
ings,  the  mortars  (hould  be  elevated  as  high  as  poffible, 
that  the  (hells  may  acquire  a  greater  force  in  their  fall, 
and  confequently  do  more  execution. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  mortars,  called  partridge- 
mortars ,  hand-mortars ,  and  firelock-mortars ;  which 
laft  are  alfo  called  bombards.  The  partridge- mortar 
is  a  common  one,  furrou&led  with  13  other  little  mor¬ 
tars  bored  round  its  circumference,  in  the  body  of  the 
metal  ;«the  middle  one  is  loaded  with  a  (hell,  and  the 
others  with  grenades.  The  vent  of  the  large  mortar 
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being  fired,  communicates  its  fire  to  the  reft;  fo  that  Practice 
both  the  (hell  and  grenades  go  off  at  once.  Hand-  “ 

mortars  were  frequently  ufed  before  the  invention  of 
cohorns.  They  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  ftaff  four 
feet  and  a  half  long,  the  other  end  being  (hod  with 
iron  to  (tick  in  the  ground;  and  while  the  bombardier 
with  one  hand  elevated  it  at  pleafure,  he  fired  it  with 
tfie  other.  The  firelock-mortars,  or  bombards,  are 
fma’.l  mortars  fixed  to  the  end  of  a  firelock.  They 
are  loaded  as  all  common  firelocks  are;  and  the  gre¬ 
nade,  placed  in  the  mortar  at  the  end  of  the  barrel, 
is  difeharged  by  a  flint-lock.  To  prevent  the  recoil 
hurting  the  bombardier,  the  bombard  refts  on  a  kind 
of  halberd  made  for  that  purpofe. 

The  chamber  in  mortars  is  the  place  where  the 
powder  is  lodged.  They  are  of  different  forms,  and 
made  varioufly  by  different  nations;  but  the  cylindric 
feems  to  be  preferable  to  any  other  form.  ^ 

The  howitz  is  a  kind  of  mortar  mounted  on  a  field-  Hcnvitzes 
carriage  like  a  gun:  it  differs  from  the  common  mor-  and  royals, 
tars  in  having  the  trunnions  in  the  middle,  Whereas 
thofe  of  the  mortar  are  at  the  end.  The  conflrndtion 
of  howitzes  is  as  various  and  uncertain  as  that  of 
mortars,  excepting  that  the  chambers  are  all  cylindric. 

They  are  diitinguiftied  .by  the  diameter  of  their  bore; 
for  inftance,  a  10-inch  hovvitz  is  that  which  has  a 
bore  of  10  inches  diameter,  and  fo  of  others.  They 
were  much  more  lately  invented  than  mortars,  and  in¬ 
deed  are  plainly  derived  from  them. 

Royals  are  a  kind  of  final]  mortars,  which  carry,  a 
(hell  whofe  diameter  is  5.5  inches.  They  are  mounted 
on  beds  in  the  fame  way  as  other  mortars.  t 

Fig.  20.  reprefents  a  mortar;  and  the  names  of  Parts  of  a 
its  parts  are  as  follow.  mortar. 

AB,  the  whole  length  of  the  mortar. 

AC,  the  muzzle. 

CD,  chace. 

DE,  reinforce. 

EF,  breech. 

GH,  trunnions. 

a,  vent. 

b ,  dolphins. 

c  d,  vent-aftragal  and  fillets. 
d  e,  breech- ring  ar.d  ogee. 
fig,  reinforce-ring  and  ogee. 
g  h,  reinforce-aftragal  and  fillets. 
i k,  muzzle-aftragal  and  fillets. 
k  /,  muzzle-ring  and  ogee. 
lm ,  muzzle  mouldings. 
n ,  (houlders. 

Interior  parts. 

0 ,  chamber. 

/>,  bore. 

q,  mouth. 

r,  vent. 

The  mortar-beds  are  formed  of  very  folid  tim¬ 
ber,  and  placed  upon  very  ftrong  wooden  frames, 
fixed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  bed  may  turn 
round.  The  fore-part  of  thefe  beds  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle  deferibed  from  the  centre  on  which  the  whole 
turns. 

There  are  feveral  inftruments  employed  in  the 
loading  of  cannon.  The  names  of  thefe  are  as  fol-  merts 
low :  in  loading 

1.  The  lantern  or  ladle,  which  ferves  to  carry  the  cannon. 

powder 
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Practice  powder  into  the  piece,  and  which  confifts  of  two  parts, 

1  viz.  of  a  wooden  box,  appropriated  to  the  caliber  of 

the  piece  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  of  a  caliber  and 
a  half  in  length  with  its  vent ;  and  of  a  piece  of  cop¬ 
per  nailed  to  the  box,  at  the  height  of  a  half  caliber. — 
This  lantern  mutt  have  three  calibers  and  a  half  in 
length,  and  two  calibers  in  breadth,  being  rounded  at 
the  end  to  load  the  ordinary  pieces. 

2.  The  rammer  is  a  round  piece  of  wood,  commonly 
called  a  box ,  fattened  to  a  ftick  12  foot  long,  for  the 
pieces. from  12  to  33  pounders;  and  10  for  the  8  and 
4  pounders  ;  which  ferve  to  drive  home  the  powder  and 
ball  to  the  breech. 

3.  The  fpunge  is  a  long  flaff  or  rammer,  with  a 
piece  of  flieep  or  lamb-ikin  wound  about  its  cud,  to 
ferve  for  fcouring  the  cannon  when  difeharged,  before 
it  be  charged  with  frtfn  powder;  to  prevent  any  (park 
of  fire  from  remaining  in  her,  which  would  endanger 
the  life  of  him  who  fhould  load  her  again. 

4.  Wad-fcrew  confifts  of  two  points  of  iron  turned 
ferpent- wife,  to  ext  raft  the  wad  out  of  the  pieces 
when  one  wants  to  unload  them,  or  thedirt  which  had 
chanced  to  enter  into  it. 

5.  The  botefeux  are  fticks  two  or  three  feet  long, 
and  an  inch  thick,  fplit  at  one  end,  to  hold  an  end  of 
the  match  twitted  round  it,  to  fire  the  cannon. 

6.  The  priming-iron  is  a  pointed  iron  rod,  to  clear 
the  touch-hole  of  the  pieces  of  powder  or  dirt;  and 
alfo  to  pierce  the  cartridge,  that  it  may  fooner  take 
fire. 

7.  The  primer,  which  mutt  contain  a  pound  of  pow¬ 
der  at  leaft,  to  prime  the  pieces. 

8.  The  quoin  of  mire,  which  are  pieces  of  wood 
with  a  notch  on  the  fide  to  put  the  fingers  on,  to  draw 
them  back  or  pufh  them  forward  when  the  gunner 
points  his  piece.  They  are  placed  on  the  foie  of  the 
carriage. 

9.  Le  aden-plates,  which  are  ufed  to  cover  the  touch- 
hole,  when  the  piece  is  charged,  left  fomc  dirt  (hould 

S4  enter  it  and  flop  it. 

Method  of  Before  charging  the  piece,  it  is  well  fpunged,  to 
managing  clean  it  of  all  filth  and  dirt  within-ftde ;  then  the 
them.  proper  weight  of  gunpowder  is  put  in  and  rammed 
down  ;  care  being  taken  that  the  powder  be  not  bruifed 
in  ramming,  which  weakens  its  effect;  it  is  then  run 
over  by  a  little  quantity  of  paper,  hay,  or  the  like;  and 
laftly,  the  ball  is  thrown  in. 

To  point,  level,  or  direft  the  piece,  fo  as  to  play 
againft  any  certain  point,  is  done  by  the  help  of  a  qua¬ 
drant  with  a  plummet:  which  quadrant  confifts  of  two 
branches  made  of  brafs  or  wood;  one  about  a  foot  long, 
eight  lines  broad,  and  one  line  in  thickncfs;  the  other 
four  inches  long,  and  the  fame  thicknefs  and  breadth  as 
the  former.  Between  thefe  branches  is  a  quadrant, 
divided  into  90  degrees,  beginning  from  the  fticrter 
branch,  and  furniihed  with  thread  and  plummet. 

The  longeft  branch  of  this  inftrument  is  placed  in  the 
cannon’s  mouth,  and  elevated  or  lowered  til!  the  thread 
cuts  the  degree  neceflary  to  hit  the  propofed  objeft. 
Which  done,  the  cannon  is  primed,  and  then  fet  fire  to. 
The  method  by  the  feftor  however,  propofed  by  Dr 
Lind,  is  certainly  in  all  cafes  to  be  preferred. 

A  24  pounder  may  very  well  fire  90  or  100  fiiots, 
every  day  in  fummer  ;  and  60  or  75  in  winter.  In  cafe 
of  necettlty,  it  may  fire  more.  And  fome  French  of- 
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fleers  cf  artillery  affure,  that  they  have  caufed  fuch  a  Practice 
piece  to  fire  every  day  1 50  fhots  in  a  fiege. — A  1 6  and  '  ' 
a  12  pounder  fire  a  little  more,  becaufe  they  are  eafier 
ferved.  There  have  even  been  fome  occafioiis,  where 
200  (hots  have  been  fired  from  thefe  pieces  in  the  fpace 
of  nine  hours,  and  138  in  the  fpace  of  five.  In  quick 
firing,  tubes  are  made  ufe  of.  They  are  made  of  tin, 
and  their  diameter  is  two  tenths  of  an  inch,  being  juit 
fufficient  to  enter  into  the  vent  of  the  piece.  They  are 
about  fix  inches  long,  with  a  cap  above,  and  cut  flant- 
ing  below,  in  the  form  of  a  pen  ;  the  point  is  ftrength- 
ened  with  fome  folder,  that  it  may  pierce  the  cartridge 
without  bending.  Through  this  tube  is  drawn  a  quick- 
match,  the  cap  being  fitted  with  mealed  powder  moi- 
lleued  with  fpirits  of  wine.  To  prevent  the  mealed 
powder  from  falling  out  by  carriage,  a  cap  of  paper  or 
flannel  fteeped  in  fpirits  of  wine  is  tied  over  it.  To 
range  pieces  in  a  battery,  care  mutt  be  taken  to  reco- 
noitre  well  the  ground  where  it  is  to  be  placed,  and  the 
avenues  to  it.  The  pieces  mutt  be  armed,  each  with  two 
lanterns  or  laddies,  a  rammer,  a  fpunge,  and  two  pri- 
ming-iror.s.  The  battery  mutt  alfo  lie  provided  with 
carriages,  and  other  implements,  neceflary  to  remount 
the  pieces  which  the  enemy  fhould  chance  to  dif- 
(tiount. 

To  ferve  expeditioufly  and  fafely  a  piece  in  a  bat¬ 
tery,  it  is  neceflary  to  have  to  each  a  fack  of  leather, 
large  enough  to  contain  about  20  pounds  of  powder 
to  charge  the  lanterns  or  ladles,  without  carrying  them 
to  the  magazine;  and  to  avoid  thereby  making  thofe 
trains  of  powder  in  bringing  back  the  lantern  from 
the  magazir  ,  and  the  accidents  which  frequently  hap¬ 
pen  thereby. 

A  battery  of  three  pieces  mutt  have  30  gabions,  be¬ 
caufe  fix  are  employed  on  each  of  the  two  Tides  or 
epaulments,  which  make  12,  and  nine  for  each  of  the 
two  merlons. 

There  ought  to  be  two  gunners  and  fix  foldiers  to 
each  piece,  and  four  officers  of  artillery. 

The  gunner,  potted  on  the  right  of  the  piece,  trnift 
take  care  to  have  always  a  pouch-full  of  powder,  and 
two  priming  irons ;  his  office  is  to  prime  the  piece,  and 
load  it  with  powder.  The  gunner  on  the  left  fetches 
the  powder  from  the  little  magazine,  and  fills  the  lan¬ 
tern  or  ladle  which  his  comrade  holds  ;  after  which,  he 
takes  care  that  the  match  be  very  well  lighted,  and 
ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  piece  at  the  firft  command  of  the 
officer. 

There  are  three  foldiers  on  the  right,  and  three 
on  the  left  of  the  piece.  The  two  firft  take  care  to 
ram  3nd  fpunge  the  piece,  each  on  his  fide.  The  ram¬ 
mer  and  fpunge  are  placed  on  the  left,  and  the  lan¬ 
tern  or  ladle  on  the  right.  After  having  rammed  well 
the  wad  put  over  the  powder,  and  that  put  over  the 
bullet,  they  then  take  each  a  handfpike,  which  they 
pafs  between  the  foremoft  fpokes  of  the  wheel,  the 
ends  whereof  will  pafs  under  the  head  of  the  carriage, 
to  make  the  wheel  turn  round,  leaning  011  the  other 
end  of  the  handfpike,  towards  the  embrafure. 

It  is  the  office  of  the  fecond  foldier  on  the  right,  to 
provide  wad,  and  to  put  it  into  the  piece,  as  well  over 
the  powder  as  over  the  bullet ;  and  that  of  his  com¬ 
rade  on  the  left,  to  provide  50  bullets,  and,  every  time 
the  piece  is  to  be  charged,  to  fetch  one  of  them  and 
put  it  into  the  piece  after  the  powder  lias  been  ram¬ 
med. 
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Practice  med.  Then  they  both  take  each  an  handfpike,  which 
they  pafs  under  the  hind  part  of  the  wheel,  to  pufh  it 
in  battery. 

The  officer  of  artillery  muft  take  care  to  have  the 
piece  diligently  ferved. 

In  the  night  he  muft  employ  the  gunners  and  fol- 
diers,  who  lhall  relieve  thofe  who  have  ferved  24  hours 
to  repair  the  enibrafures. 

If  there  be  no  water  near  the  battery,  care  muft  be 
taken  to  have  a  calk  filled  with  it,  in  which  to  dip  the 
fpunges  and  cool  the  pieces  every  10  or  12  rounds. 

The  carriage  for  a  mortar  of  12  inches  of  diameter 
muft  be  6  foot  long,  the  flalks  12  inches  long  and  10 
thick.  The  trunnions  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
^carriage. 

The  carriage  of  an  18  inch  mortar  muft  be  4  foot  long; 
and  the  flafks  1 1  inches  high,  and  6  thick. 

To  mount  the  mortars  of  new  invention,  they  ufe 
5J  carriages  of  caft  iron. 

Method  of  In  Germany,  to  mount  mortars  from  8  to  9  inches, 
managing  and  carry  them  into  the  field,  and  execute  them  hori- 
mortars.  zontally  as  a  piece  of  cannon,  they  make  ufe  of  a  piece 
of  wood  8  feet  2  inches  long,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle 
to  lodge  the  body  of  the  mortar  and  its  trunnions  as 
far  as  their  half  diameter,  and  mounted  on  two  wheels 
four  feet  high,  to  which  they  join  a  vantrain  propor¬ 
tioned  to  it,  and  made  like  thofe  which  ferve  to  the 
carriages  of  cannons. 

Having  mounted  the  mortar  on  its  carriage,  the  next 
thing  is  to  caliber  the  bomb,  by  means  of  a  great  ca¬ 
liber,  the  two  branches  whereof  embrace  the  whole 
circumference  of  the  bomb:  thefe  two  branches  are 
brought  on  a  rule  where  the  different  calibers  are  mark¬ 
ed,  among  which  that  of  the  bomb  is  found. 

If  no  defied  be  found  in  the  bomb,  its  cavity  is  filled, 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  with  whole  gunpowder;  a  little 
fpace  or  liberty  is  left,  that  when  a  fufee  or  wooden 
tube,  of  the  figure  of  a  truncated  cone,  is  driven  thro’ 
the  aperture,  (with  a  wooden  mallet,  notan  iron  one, 
for  fear  of  accident),  and  fattened  with  a  cement  made 
of  quick-lime,  afhes,  brick-duft,  and  fteel- filings  work¬ 
ed  together  in  a  glutinous  water,  or  of  four  parts  of 
pitch,  two  of  colophony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax,  the  powder  may  not  be  bruifed.  This  tube  is 
filled  with  a  combuftible  matter,  made  of  two  ounces 
of  nitre,  one  of  fulphur,  and  three  or  more  of  gunpow¬ 
der  duft  well  rammed.  See  Fuze. 

This  fufee  fet  on  fire,  burns  flowly  till  it  reaches  the 
gunpowder;  which  goes  ofF  at  once,  burfting  the  fhell 
to  pieces  with  incredible  violence.  Special  care,  how¬ 
ever,  muft  be  taken,  that  the  fufee  be  fo  proportioned, 
ns  that  the  gunpowder  do  not  take  fire  ere  the  Ihell 
arrives  at  the  deftined  place ;  to  prevent  which,  the 
fufee  is  frequently  wound  round  with  a  wet  clammy 
thread. 

Batteries  confift, —  1.  Of  an  epaulment  toftielterthe 
mortars  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  2.  Of  platforms  on 
which  the  mortars  are  placed.  3.  Of  fmall  magazines 
of  powder.  4.  Of  a  boyau  which  leads  to  the  great 
magazine.  5.  Of  ways  which  lead  from  the  battery 
to  the  magazine  of  bombs.  6.  Of  a  great  ditch  be¬ 
fore  the  epaulment.  7.  Of  a  berm  or  retraite. 

The  platforms  for  mortars  of  ia  inches  muft  have  9 
feet  in  length,  and  6  in  breadth. — The  lambourds  for 


common  mortars  muft  be  four  inches  thick  ;  thofe  of  a  Practice 

concave  chamber  of  8  lb.  of  powder,  5  inches ;  thofe  of - - - 

t  2  lb.  6  inches ;  thofe  of  1 8  lb.  7  inches,  or  thereabouts. 

Their  lengthvs  at  difcretion,  provided  there  be  enough 
to  make  the  platforms  9  feet  long. — The  forepart  of 
the  platform  will  be  fituated  at  two  foot  diftance  from 
the  epaulment  of  the  battery. — The  bombardiers,  to 
Ihelter  themfelves  in  their  battery,  and  not  be  feen  from 
the  town  befieged,  raife  an  epaulment  of  7  foot  or 
more  high,  which  epaulment  has  no  embrafures. 

To  ferve  expedilioufly  a  mortar  in  battery,  there  are 
required, —  five  ftrong  handfpikes;  a  dame  or  rammer,  of 
the  caliber  of  the  conic  chamber,  to  ram  the  wad  and 
the  earth  ;  a  wooden  knife  a  foot  long,  to  place  the 
earth  round  the  bomb;  an  iron  fcraper  two  feet  long, 
one  end  whereof  muft  be  four  inches  broad  and  round- 
wife,  to  clean  the  bore  and  the  chamber  of  the  mor¬ 
tar,  and  the  other  end  made  in  form  of  a  fpoon  to  clean 
the  little  chamber  ;  a  kind  of  brancard  to  carry  the 
bomb,  a  fhovel,  and  pick- ax. 

The  officer  who  is  to  mind  the  fervice  of  the  mor¬ 
tar,  muft  have  a  quadrant  to  give  the  degrees  of  eleva¬ 
tion. 

Five  bombardiers,  or  others,  are  employed  in  that 
fervice;  the  firft  muft  take  care  to  fetch  the  powder  to 
charge  the  chamber  of  the  mortar,  putting  his  pri¬ 
ming-iron  in  the  touch-hole  before  he  charges  the 
chamber;  and  never  going  to  fetch  the  powder  before 
he  has  alked  his  officer  at  what  quantity  of  powder  he 
defigns  to  charge,  becaufe  more  or  lefs  powder  is  want¬ 
ed  according  to  the  diftance  where  it  is  fired ;  the 
fame  will  take  care  to  ram  the  wad  and  earth,  which 
another  foldier  puts  in  the  chamber. 

The  foldier  on  the  right  will  put  again  two  fhovels 
full  of  earth  in  the  bottom  of  the  bore,  which  fhould 
belikewife  very  well  rammed  down. 

This  done,  the  rammer  or  dame  is  returned  into  its 
place,  againft  the  epaulment  on  the  right  of  the  mor¬ 
tar:  he  takes  an  handfpike  in  the  fame  place  to  poll 
himfelf  behind  the  carriage  of  the  mortar,  in  order  to 
help  to  pufh  it  into  battery :  having  laid  down  his 
handfpike,  he  takes  out  his  priming- iron,  and  primes 
the  touch-hole  with  fine  powder. 

The  fecond  foldier  on  the  right  and  left  will  have 
by  that  time  brought  the  bomb  ready  loaded,  which 
muft  be  received  into  the  mortar  by  the  firft  foldier, 
and  placed  very  ftrait  in  the  bore  or  chafe  of  the  mor¬ 
tar. 

The  firft,  on  the  right,  will  furnifh  him  with  earth 
to  put  round  the  bomb,  which  he  muft  take  care  to 
ram  clofe  with  the  knife  given  him  by  the  fecond  on 
the  left. 

This  done,  each  (hall  take  a  handfpike,  which  the 
two  firft,  on  the  right  and  left,  fhall  put  under  the  pegs 
of  retreat  of  the  forepart,  and  the  two  behind  under 
thofe  of  the  hind-part ;  and  they  together  pufh  the 
mortar  in  battery. 

Afterwards  the  officer  points  or  dire&s  the  mor¬ 
tar. 

During  that  time,  the  firft  foldier  takes  care  to 
prime  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar,  without  ramming 
the  powder;  and  the  laft  on  the  right,  muft  have  the 
match  ready  to  fet  fire  to  the  fufee  of  the  bomb  on 
the  right,  while  the  firft  is  ready  with  his  on  the  left, 

to 
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Practice  to  fet  fire  to  the  touch-hole  of  the  mortar;  which  he 
ought  net  to  do  till  he  fees  the  fufee  well  lighted. 

The  foremoft  foldiers  will  have  their  handfpikes  rea¬ 
dy  to  raife  the  mortar  upright,  as  foon  as  it  has  dif- 
charged;  while  the  hindmoft  on  the  left  fliall,  with  the 
feraper,  clean  the  bore  and  chamber  of  the  mortar. 

The  magazine  of  powder  for  the  fervice  of  the  bat¬ 
tery,  fhall  be  fituated  15  or  20  paces  behind,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  boards,  and  earth  over  it. — The  loaded 
bombs  are  on  the  fide  of  the  faid  magazine,  at  five  or 
fix  paces  diftance. 

The  officer  who  commands  the  fervice  of  the  mor¬ 
tar,  muft  take  care  to  difeover,  as  much  as  poffible, 
with  the  eye,  the  diftance  of  the  place  where  be  in¬ 
tends  to  throw  his  bomb,  giving  the  mortar  the  de¬ 
gree  of  elevation,  according  to  the  judgment  he  has 
formed  of  the  diftance.  Having  thrown  the  firft  bomb, 
he  muft  diminifh  or  increafe  the  degrees  of  elevation, 
according  to  the  place  upon  which  it  fhall  fall.  Se¬ 
veral  make  ufe  of  tables  to  difeover  the  different  di- 
ftances  according  to  the  differences  of  the  elevations 
of  the  mortar,  efpecially  the  degrees  of  the  quadrant 
from  1,  to  45  ;  but  thefe,  from  the  principles  already 
J7  laid  down,  muft  be  fallacious. 

Of  the  pe-  The  petard  is  the  next  piece  of  artillery  which  de- 
tard.  ferves  our  attention,  and  is  a  kind  of  engine  of  me¬ 
tal,  fomewhat  in  fhape  of  a  high-crowned  hat,  fer- 
ving  to  break  down  gates,  barricades,  draw-bridges, 
or  the  like  works,  which  are  intended  to  be  furprized, 

It  is  very  fhort,  narrow  at  the  breech,  and  wide  at  the 
muzzle,  made  of  copper  mixed  with  a  little  brafs,  or 
of  lead  with  tin. 

The  petards  are  not  always  of  the  fame  height  and 
bignefs;  they  are  commonly  10  inches  high,  7  inches 
of  diameter  a-top,  and  10  inches  at  bottom.  They 
weigh  commonly  40,  45,  and  50  pounds. 

-  The  madrier,  on  which  the  petard  is  placed,  and 
where  it  is  tied  with  iron  circles,  is  of  two  feet  for  its 
greateft  width,  and  of  18  inches  on  the  fides,  and  no 
thicker  than  a  common  madrier.  Under  the  madrier 
are  two  iron -bars  pafled  croffwife,  with  a  hook,  which 
ferves  to  fix  the  petard. 

To  charge  a  petard  15  inches  high,  and  6  or  7 
inches  of  caliber  or  diameter  at  the  bore,  the  infide 
muft  be  firft  very  well  cleaned  and  heated,  fo  that  the 
hand  may  bear  the  heat  ;  then  take  the  beft  powder 
that  may  be  found,  throw  over  it  fome  fpirit  of  wine, 
and  expofe  it  to  the  fun,  or  put  it  in  a  frying-pan  ; 
and  when  it  is  well  dried,  5  or  6  lb.  of  this  powder 
is  put  into  the  petard,  which  reaches  within  three  fin¬ 
gers  of  the  mouth  :  the  vacancies  are  filled  with  tow, 
and  ftopped  with  a  wooden  tampion  ;  the  mouth  being 
ftrongly  bound  up  with  cloth  tied  very  tight  with  ropes ; 
then  it  is  fixed  on  the  madrier,  that  has  a  cavity  cut 
in  it  to  receive  the  mouth  of  the  petard,  and  fattened 
down  with  ropes. 
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Some,  inftead  of  gun-powder  for  the  charge,  ufePsAciicE 


one  of  the  following  compofition,  viz.  gun-powder 
feven  pounds,  mercury  fublimate  one  ounce,  camphor 
eight  ounces ;  or  gun-powder  fix  pounds,  mercu¬ 
ry  fublimate  three  ounces,  and  fulphur  three ;  or 
gnn-powder  fix,  beaten  glafs  an  ounce,  and  cam- 
phor 

Before  any  of  thefe  pieces  are  appropriated  for  fer¬ 
vice,  it  is  neceifary  to  have  each  undergo  a  particular 
trial  of  its  foundnefs,  which  is  called  a  proof,  to  be 
made  by  or  before  one  authorifed  for  the  purpofe,  call¬ 
ed  the  proof- tn after. 

To  make  a  proof  of  the  piece,  a  proper  place  is 
chofen,  which  is  to  be  terminated  by  a  mount  of  earth 
very  thick  to  receive  the  bullets  fired  againft  it,  that 
none  of  them  may  run  through  it.  The  piece  is  laid 
on  the  ground,  fupported  only  in  the  middle  by  a  block 
of  wood.  It  is  fired  three  times  :  the  firft  with  pow¬ 
der  of  the  weight  of  the  bullet,  and  the  two  others 
with  £  of  the  weight;  after  which  a  little  more  pow¬ 
der  is  put  in  to  finge  the  piece  ;  and  after  this,,  water, 
which  is  imprefled  with  a  fpunge,  putting  the  finger 
on  the  touch-hole,  to  difeover  if  there  be  any  cracks; 
which  done,  they  are  examined  with  the  cat,  which  is 
a  piece  of  iron  with  three  grafps,  difpofed  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle,  and  of  the  caliber  of  the  piece  ;  then  it 
is  vifited  with  a  wax-candle,  but  it  is  of  very  little  fer¬ 
vice  in  the  fmall  pieces,  becaufe  if  they  be  a  little  long, 
the  fmoke  extinguiihes  it  immediately.  Sec  Plate  cxli.  j8 

Befides  the  Targe  pieces  already  mentioned,  in- of  fmall 
vented,  for  the  deftru&ion  of  mankind,  there  are  o*  arms, 
thers  called  fmall  j, 
common  muft 
piftols. 

A  mufket,  or  mufquet,  is  a  fire-arm  borne  on  the 
ffioulder,  and  ufed  in  war,  formerly  fired  by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  lighted  match,  but  at  prefent  with  a  flint  and 
lock.  The  common  muiket  is  of  the  caliber  of  20  leaden 
balls  to  the  pound,  and  receives  balls  from  22  to  24: 
its  length  is  fixed  to  3  feet  8  inches  from  the  muzzle 
to  the  touch-pan. 

A  fufil,  or  fire-lock,  has  the  fame  length  and  cali¬ 
ber  ;  and  ferves  at  prefent  inftead  of  a  muiket. 

A  carabine  is  a  fmall  fort  of  fire-arm,  ihorter  than 
a  fufil,  and  carrying  a  ball  of  24  in  the  pound,  borne  by 
the  light-horfe,  hanging  at  a  belt  over  the  left  ihoul- 
der.  This  piece  h  a  kind  of  medium  between  the  pi- 
ftol  and  the  muiket ;  and  bears  a  near  affinity  to  the 
arquebufs,  only  that  its  bore  is  fmaller.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  made  with  a  match-lock,  but  of  late  only  with  a 
flint-lock. 

The  mufquetoon  is  of  the  fame  length  of  the 
carabine,  the  barrel  poliihed,  and  clean  within.  It 
carries  five  ounces  of  iron,  or  feven  and  a  half  of 
lead,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  powder. 

The  barrel  of  a  piftol  is  generally  14  inches  long.. 


1  fmall  guns,  viz.  muikets  of  ramparts, 
luikets,  fufils,  carabines,  mulketoons,  and 
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GUN- powder,,  a  'compofition  of  faltpetre,  ful¬ 
phur,  and  charcoal,  mixed  together,  and  ufually  gra¬ 
nulated  ;  which  eafily  takes  fire,  and,  when  fired,  ra¬ 
tifies,  or  expands  with  great  vehemence,  by  means  of 
its  elaftic  force. 

It  is  to  this  powder  wc  owe  all  the  a&ion  and  effedt 
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of  guns,  ordnance,  &c.  fo  that  the  modern  military 
art,  fortification,  &c.  in  a  great  meafure  depend, 
thereon. 

Invention  ^Gun-powder.  See  Gun. 

Method  of  making  Gun-powder.  Dr  Shaw’s  re¬ 
ceipt  for  this  purpefe  is  as  follows Take  four  ounce* 

of 
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Gun-  of  refined  faltpetre,  an  ounce  of  brimftone,  and  fix 
.powder,  drama  f)f  fmall-coal :  reduce  thefe  to  a  fine  powder, 
and  continue  beating  them  for  fome  time  in  a  ftone 
mortar,  with  a  wooden  peftle,  wetting  the  mixture 
between  whiles  with  water,  fo  as  to  form  the  whole 
into  an  uniform  pa  tie,  which  is  redueed  to  grains,  by 
palling  it  through  a  wire-fieve  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  and 
in  this  form  being  carefully  dried,  it  becomes  the  com¬ 
mon  gun-powder. 

For  greater  quantities,  mills  are  ufually  provided  ; 
by  means  of  which  more  work  may  be  performed  in 
one  day,  than  a  man  can  do  in  a  hundred. 

The  nitre  or  faltpetre  is  refined  thus  :  Dilfolve  four 
pounds  of  rough  nitre  as  it  comes  to  us  from  the  In¬ 
dies,  by  boiling  it  in  a3  much  water  as  will  commodi- 
oufly  fuffiee  for  that  purpofe  :  then  let  it  fhoot  for  two 
or  three  days  in  a  covered  vefiel  of  earth,  with  (licks 
laid  acrofs  for  the  cryftals  to  adhere  to.  Thefe  cry- 
flals  being  taken  out,  are  drained  and  dried  in  the  o- 
pen  air. 

In  order  to  reduce  this  fait  to  powder,  they  diflolve 
a  large  quantity  of  it  in  as  fmall  a  proportion  of  wa¬ 
ter  as  pofiible  ;  then  keep  it  conftantly  ftirring  over 
the  fire,  till  the  water  exhales,  and  a  white  dry  pow¬ 
der  is  left  behind. 

In  order  to  purify  the  brimftone  employed,  they  dif- 
folve  it  with  a  very  gentle  heat ;  then  feum  and  pafs 
it  through  a  double  drainer.  If  the  brimftone  (hould 
happen  to  take  fire  in  the  melting,  they  have  an  iron 
cover  that  fits  on  clofe  to  the  melting  veffel,  and  damp3 
the  flame.  The  brimftone  is  judged  to  be  fufficiently 
refined  if  it  melts,  without  yielding  any  fetid  odour, 
between  two  hot  iron-plates,  into  a  kind  of  red  fub- 
ftance. 

The  coal  for  the  making  of  gun-powder  is  either 
that  of  willow,  or  hazel,  well  charred  in  the  ufual 
manner,  and  reduced  to  powder.  And  thus  the  ingre¬ 
dients  are  prepared  for  making  this  commodity  :  but 
as  thefe  ingredients  require  to  be  intimately  mixed,  and 
as  there  would  be  danger  of  their  firing  if  beat  in  a 
dry  form,  the  method  is  to  keep  them  continually  moift, 
either  with  water,  urine,  or  a  foJution  of  fal  ammoni¬ 
ac  :  they  continue  thus  damping  them  together  for 
twenty-four  hours,  after  which  the  mafs  is  fit  for  cor¬ 
ning  and  drying  in  the  fun,  or  otherwife,  fo  as  fedu- 
loufly  to  prevent  its  firing. 

Different  kinds  s/'Gun- powder.  The  three  ingre¬ 
dients  of  gun-powder  are  mixed  in  various  proportions 
according  as  the  powder  is  intended  for  mulkets,  great 
guns,  or  mortars  :  though  thefe  proportions  feem  not 
to  be  pcrfeftly  adjofted  or  fettled  by  competent  ex¬ 
perience. 

Semienowitz,  for  mortars,  direfts  an  hundred  pounds 
of  faltpetre,  twenty-five  of  fulphur,  and  as  many  of 
charcoal ;  for  great  guns,  an  hundred  pounds  of  falt¬ 
petre,  fifteen  pound  of  fulphur,  and  eighteen  pound 
of  charcoal  ;  for  mulkets  and  piftols,  an  hundred 
pound  of  faltpetre,  eight  pound  of  fulphur,  3nd  ten 
pound  of  charcoal.  Miethius  extols  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  of  faltpetre  to  three  ounces  of  charcoal, 
and  two  or  two-and-a-quarter  of  fulphur  ;  than  which, 
he  affirms,  no  gun- powder  can  poffibly  be  ftronger. 
He  adds,  that  the  .ufual  pra&ice  of  making  the  gun¬ 
powder  weaker  for  mortars  than  guns,  is  without 
any  foundation,  and  renders  the  expence  needlefly  much 


greater:  for  whereas  to  load  a  large  mortar,  twenty-  Gun- 
four  pound  of  common  powder  is  required,  and  corife-  powder. 
quently,  to  load  it  ten  times,  two  hundred  and  forty 
pound,  he  (hews,  by  calculation,  that  the  fame  effeft 
would  be  had  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  pound  of  the 
ftrong  powder. 

To  increafe  the  ftrength  of  powder,  Dr  Shaw  thinks 
it  proper  to  make  the  grains  confiderably  large,  and  tp 
have  it  well  lifted  from  the  fmall  dull.  We  fee  that 
gun-powder,  reduced  to  duft,  has  little  explofive  force  ; 
but  when  the  grains  are  large,  the  flame  of  one  grain 
has  a  ready  paflage  to  another,  fo  that  the  whole"  par¬ 
cel  may  thus  take  fire  nearly  at  the  fame  time,  other- 
wife  much  force  may  be  loft,  or  many  of  the  grains 
go  away  as  (hot  unfired. 

It  {hould  alfo  feem  that  there  are  other  ways  of  in- 
creafing  the  ftrength  of  powder,  particularly  by  the 
mixture  of  fait  of  tartar;  but  perhaps,  adds  the  laft- 
mentioned  author,  it  were  improper  to  divulge  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  as  gun-powder  feems  already  fuf- 
ficiently  deftru&ive. 

Method ofT ryingand Examining  Gun- powder.  There 
are  two  geoeral  methods  of  examining  gun-powder  ; 
one  with  regard  to  its  purity,  the  other  with  regard  to 
its  ftrength.  Its  purity  is  known  by  laying  two’  or 
three  little  heaps  near  each  other  upon  white  paper, 
and  firing  one  of  them.  For  if  this  takes  fire  readily, 
and  the  fmoke  rifes  upright,  without  leaving  any  drofs 
or  feculent  matter  behind,  and  without  burning  the 
paper,  or  firing  the  other  heaps,  it  is  efteemed  a  fign 
that  the  fulphur  and  nitre  were  well  purified,  that  the 
coal  was  good,  and  that  the  three  ingredients  were 
thoroughly  incorporated  together:  but  if  the  other 
heaps  alfo  take  fire  at  the  fame  time,  it  is  prefumed, 
that  either  common  fait  was  mixed  with  the  nitre,  or 
that  the  coal  was  not  well  ground,  or  the  whole  mafs 
not  well  beat,  and  mixed  together;  and  if  either  the 
nitre  or  fulphur  be  not  well  purified,  the  paper  will 
be  black  or  fpotted. 

In  order  to  try  the  ftrength  of  gun-powder,  there 
are  two  kinds  of  inftruments  in  ufe;  but  neither  of 
them  appear  fo  exact  as  the  common  method  of  try¬ 
ing  with  what  velocity  a  certain  weight  of  powder  will 
throw  a  ball  from  a  mulket. 

There  has  been  much  talk  of  a  white  powder,  which, 
if  it  aofwered  the  character  given  it,  might  be  a  dan¬ 
gerous  compolition  ;  for  they  pretend  that  this  white 
powder  will  throw  a  ball  as  far  as  the  black,  yet  with¬ 
out  making  a  report :  but  none  of  the  white  powder 
we  have  feen,  fays  Dr  Shaw,  anfwers  to  this  charac¬ 
ter;  being,  as  we  apprehend,  commonly  made  either 
with  touchwood  or  camphor,  inftead  of  coal. 

Under  the  article  Gunnery,  the  phyfical  caufe  of 
the  explofion  of  powder,  and  the  force  wherewith  it 
expands,  have  been  fo  fully  confidered,  that  it  would 
be  fuperfluous  to  add  any  thing  here  concerning  them. 

Only  we  may  obferve,  that  though  it  is  commonly 
made  ufe  of  for  military  purpofes  only  in  fmall  quan- 
titiesj  and  confined  in  certain  vefltls  ;  yet  when  large 
quantities  are  fired  at  once,  even  when  unconfined,  in 
the  open  air,  it  is  capable  of  producing  terrible  de¬ 
finition.  The  accountsof  damage  done  by  the  blowing 
up  of  magazines,  po,wder-mills,  &c.  are  too  numerous 
and  well-known  to  be  here  taken  notice  of.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  relation  of  what  even  a  moderate  quantity 
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of  powder  will  accomplifh,  when  fired  in  the  open  air. 
“  The  king  of  Navarre  took  Monfegur.  Captain 
Milon  inclofed  500  pounds  of  powder  in  a  bag,  which 
he  found  means  to  introduce,  by  a  drain  from  the  town, 
into  the  ditch  between  two  principal  gates ;  the  end 
of  the  leader  was  hid  in  the  grafs.  Every  thing  being 
ready  to  play  off  this  machine,  the  king  gave  us  leave 
to  go  and  fee  its  effects  ;  which  was  furprifing.  For 
one  of  the  gates  was  thrown  into  the  middle  of  the 
town,  and  the  other  into  the  field  fifty  paces  from  the 
wall :  all  the  vaults  were  deftroyed,  and  a  pafTage  was 
made  in  the  wall  for  three  men  to  enter  abreaft,  by 
which  the  town  was  taken.” — For  further  accounts 
of  the  force  of  large  quantities  of  powder,  fee  the 
article  Mines. 

To  recover  damaged  Gun-  powder.  The  method  of 
the  powder-merchants  is,  to  put  part  of  the  powder 
on  a  fail-cloth,  to  which  they  add  an  equal  weight  of 
what  is  really  good ;  and  with  a  fhovel  mingle  it  well 
together,  dry  it  in  the  fun,  and  barrel  it  up,  keeping 
it  in  a  dry  and  proper  place.  Others  again,  if  it  be 
very  bad,  reftore  it  by  moiftening  it  with  vinegar,  wa¬ 
ter,  urine,  or  brandy  :  then  they  beat  it  fine,  fearce 
it,  and  to  every  pound  of  powder  add  an  ounce,  an 
ounce  and  a  half,  or  two  ounces,  according  as  it  is  de¬ 
cayed,  of  melted  falt-petre.  Afterwards,  thefe  in¬ 
gredients  are  to  be  moiftened  and  mixed  well,  fo  that 
nothing  can  be  difeerned  in  the  compofition,  which 
may  be  known  by  cutting  the  mafs ;  and  then  they 
granulate  it  as  aforefaid.  In  cafe  the  powder  be  in 
a  manner  quite  fpoiled,  the  only  way  is  to  extra#  the 
faltpetre  with  water,  according  to  the  ufual  manner, 
by  boiling,  filtrating,  evaporating,  and  cryftallizing; 
and  then  with  frefh  fulphur  and  charcoal  to  make  it 
up  anew  again. 

In  regard  to  the  medical  virtues  of  gun-powder, 
Boerhaave  informs  us,  that  the  flame  of  it  affords  a 
very  healthy  fume  in  the  height  of  the  plague,  be- 
caufe  the  explofive  acid  vapour  of  nitre  and  fulphur 
corredts  the  air ;  and  that  the  fame  vapour,  if  received 
in  a  fmall  clofe  pent-up  place,  kills  infeCts. 

It  is  enabled  by  5  and  1 1  of  Geo.  I.  and  5  Geo.  II. 
c.  20.  that  gun-powder  be  carried  to  any  place  in  a 
covered  carriage  ;  the  barrels  being  clofe-jointed ;  or 
in  cafes  and  bags  of  leather,  &c.  And  perfons  keep¬ 
ing  more  than  200  pounds  weight  of  gun-powder  at 
one  time,  within  the  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter,  or  the  fuburbs,  &c.  are  liable  to  forfeitures  if  it 
be  not  removed;  and  juftices  of  peace  may  iffuc  war¬ 
rants  to  fearch  for,  feize,  and  remove  the  fame. 

Gun -Shot  Wounds.  See  Surgery. 

GUNTER  (Edmund),  an  excellent  Englifh  ma¬ 
thematician  and  aftronomer,  was  born  in  Hertford- 
fhire  in  1581,  and  ftudied  at  Weftminfter  fchool;  from 
whence  he  removed  to  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  mailer  of  arts  in  1606,  and  afterwards  entered 
into  holy  orders.  In  1615,  he  took  the  degree  of  ba¬ 
chelor  of  divinity  :  but  being  peculiary  eminent  for  his 
knowledge  in  the  mathematics,  he  had  two  years  be¬ 
fore  been  chofen  profelfor  of  aftronomy  in  Grefham 
college,  London  ;  where  he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by 
his  leCtures  and  writings.  He  invented  a  fmall  por¬ 
table  quadrant ;  and  alfo  the  famous  line  of  propor¬ 
tions,  which,  after  the  inventor,  is  called  Gunter s 
Scale.  He  likewife  publilhcd  Canon  Triangular u?n  ; 
Vol.  V. 


and  a  work  entitled.  Of  the  feftor,  crofs-fiaff,  and  other 
inflruments.  This  laft  was  publifhed,  with  an  Englilh_ 
tranflation  ofhis  Canon  Triangulorum,  in  4to,  by  Sa¬ 
muel  Fofter,  profelfor  of  Grefham  college.  Mr  Gun¬ 
ter  died  at  that  college  in  1626. 

Gunter’s -Line,  a  logarithmic  line,  ufually  gradua¬ 
ted  upon  feales,  feCtors,  &c. 

It  is  alfo  called  the  line  of  lines ,  and  line  of  num¬ 
bers  ;  being  only  the  logarithms  graduated  upon  a  ru¬ 
ler,  which  therefore  ferves  to  folve  problems  inftru- 
mentally  in  the  fame  manner  as  logarithms  do  arithme¬ 
tically.  It  is  ufually  divided  into  an  hundred  parts, 
every  tenth  whereof  is  numbered,  beginning  with  1, 
and  ending  with  10:  fo  that,  if  the  firft  great  divi- 
fion,  marked  1,  Hand  for  one  tenth  of  any  integer,  the 
next  divifion,  marked  2,  will  Hand  for  two  tenths ; 
3,  three  tenths,  and  fo  on  ;  and  the  intermediate  divi- 
lions  will,  in  like  manner,  reprefent  loodth-parts  of 
the  fame  integer.  If  each  of  the  great  divifions  repre¬ 
fent  10  integers,  then  will  the  leffer  divifions  Hand  for 
integers ;  and  if  the  greater  divifions  be  fuppofed  each 
100,  the  fubdivifions  will  be  each  10. 

TJfe  of  Gunter ’s-Z/hc.  j.  To  find  the  produft  of 
two  numbers.  From  1  extend  the  compaffes  to  the 
multiplier;  and  the  fame  extent,  applied  the  fame  way 
from  the  multiplicand,  will  reach  to  the  produdl.  Thus 
if  the  produ#  of  4  and  8  be  required,  extend  the 
compaffes  from  1  to  4,  and  that  extent  laid  from  8  the 
fame  way  will  reach  to  32,  their  produCt.  2.  To  di¬ 
vide  one  number  by  another.  The  extent  from  the  di- 
vifor  to  unity,  will  reach  from  the  dividend  to  the  quo¬ 
tient  :  thus,  to  divide  36  by  4,  extend  the  compaffes 
from  4  to  X,  and  the  fame  extent  will  reach  from  36 
to  9,  the  quotient  fought.  3.  To  three given  numbers , 
to  find  a  fourth  proportional.  Suppofe  the  numbers 
6,  8,  9:  extend  the  compaffes  from  6  to  8;  and  this 
extent,  laid  from  9  the  fame  way,  will  reach  to  12, 
the  fourth  proportional  required.  4.  To  find  a  mean 
proportional  between  any  two  given  numbers.  Suppofe 
8  and  32  :  extend  the  compaffes  from  8,  in  the  left- 
hand  part  of  the  line,  to  32  in  the  right ;  then  biffec- 
ting  this  diftance,  its  half  will  reach  from  8  forward, 
or  from  32  backward,  to  16,  the  mean  proportional 
fought.  5.  To  ext  raft  the  fquare-root  of  any  number. 
Suppofe  25  ;  biffe#  the  diftance  between  1  on  the 
fcale  and  the  point  reprefenting  25  :  then  the  half  of 
this  diftance,  fet  off  from  1,  will  give  the  point  repre¬ 
fenting  the  root  5.  In  the  fame  manner,  the  cube 
root,  or  that  of  any  higher  power,  may  be  found  by 
dividing  the  diftance  on  the  line  between  1  and  the 
given  number,  into  as  many  equal  parts  as  the  in¬ 
dex  of  the  power  expreffes  ;  then  one  of  thofe  parts, 
fet  from  1,  will  find  the  point  reprefenting  the  root  re¬ 
quired. 

Gunter’/  Quadrant ,  one  made  cf  wood,  brafs,  &e. 
containing  a  kind  of  ftereographic  projection  of  the 
fphere,  on  the  plane  of  the  equinoctial ;  the  eye  being 
fuppofed  placed  in  one  of  the  poles. 

Gunter’/  Scale,  called  by  navigators  Amply  the 
gunter ,  is  a  large  plain  fcale,  generally  two  foot  long, 
and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad,  with  'artificial 
lines  delineated  on  it,  of  great  ufe  in  folving  queftions 
in  trigonometry,  navigation,  &c. 

GUN-WALE,  or  Gunnel, is  the  uppermoft  wale 
of  a  Ihip,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which  reaches  on  ei- 
19  Y  ther 
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Gmk  ther  fide  from  the  quarter-deck  to  the  forecaftle,  being 
II  the  uppermoft  bend  which  finilhes  the  upper  works  of 
Guy'  the  hull,  in  that  part  in  which  are  put  the  (lanchions 
which  fupport  thewafte-trees. 

GURK,  an  epifcopal  town  of  Carinthia  in  Ger¬ 
many,  feated  on  the  river  Gurk,  in  E.  Long.  14.  15. 
N.  Lat.  47.  10. 

GURNARD,  in  ichthyology.  SccTrigla.  ^ 

GUST,  a  fudden  and  violent  fquall  of  wind,  buift- 
ing  from  the  hills  upon  the  fea,  fo  as  to  endanger  the 
/hipping  near  the  (hore.  Tliefe  are  peculiar  to  fome 
coafis,  as  tliofe  of  South  Barbary  and  Guinea. 

GUSTAVUS  I.  king  of  Sweden,  fon  of  Eric  de 
Vafa  duke  of  Gripfholm.  Chriflian  II.  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sweden,  confined  Guftavus  at  Copenhagen  ;  but  he 
making  his  efcape,  wandered  a  long  time  in  the  fo- 
refts,  till  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrant  having  occafioned 
a  revolution,  he  was  firft  declared  governor  of  Swe¬ 
den,  and  in  1513  elefted  king.  This  prince  introdu¬ 
ced  Lutheranifm  into  hi6  dominions,  which  in  a  little 
time  fpread  itfeif  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  died  in 
T560;  having  made  his  kingdom  hereditary,  which 
was  before  ele&ive.  See  Sweden. 

Gustavus  Adolphus ,  furnamed  the  Great,  king  of 
Sweden,  was  born  at  Stockholm  in  1594,  and  fucceed- 
ed  his  father  Charles  in  161 1.  He  efpoufed  the  caufe 
of  the  Proteflants  in  Germany,  who  were  oppreffed 
and  almoft  entirely  ruined  by  the  emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  was  a  great  warrior,  and  gained  many  victories,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  under  the  article  Sweden. 
He  was  at  laft  killed  in  the  battle  of  Lutzen,  where 
his  troops  got  th»  vi&ory,  and  defeated  two  of  the 
emperor’s  armies. 

GUTTA  rosacea,  in  medicine,  called  alfo  Amply 
Rofacea,  from  the  little  red  drops  or  fiery  tubercles  dif- 
perfed  about  the  face  and  nofe.  See  (the  Index  fub- 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

Gutta  Serena,  adifeafe  in  which  the  patient,  with¬ 
out  any  apparent  fault  in  the  eye,  is  deprived  of  fight. 
See  {Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Gutta,  in  architedlure,  are  ornaments  in  the  form 
of  little  cones  ufed  in  the  Doric  corniche,  or  on  the  ar¬ 
chitrave  underneath  the  triglyphs,  reprefenting  a  fort 
of  drops  or  bells. 

GUTTURAL,  a  term  applied  to  letters  or  founds 
pronounced  or  formed  as  it  were  in  the  throat. 

GUTTY,  in  heraldry,  a  term  ufed  when  anything 
is  charged  or  fprinkled  with  drops.  In  blazoning, 
the  colour  of  the  drops  is  to  be  named;  as  gutty  of 
fable,  of  gules,  &c. 

GUY  (Thomas),  an  eminent  bookfeller,  founder  of 
the  hofpital  for  fick  and  lame  in  Southwark  bearing 
his  name,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Guy  lighterman  and 
coal-dealer  in  Horfleydown,  Southwark.  He  was 
put  apprentice,  in  1660,  to  a  bookfeller  in  the  porch  of 
Mercer’s  chapel  ;  and  fet  up  trade  with  a  flock  of  about 
200 1.  inthe  houfe  that  forms  the  angle  between  Corn- 
hill  and  Lombard- ftreet.  The  Englifh  Bible3  being  at 
that  time  very  badly  printed,  Mr  Guy  engaged  with 
others  in  a  fcheme  for  printing  them  in  Holland  and 
importing  them;  but  this  being  put  a  flop  to,  he  con¬ 
tracted  with  the  univerfityof  Oxford  for  their  privilege 
of  printing  them,  and  carried  on  a  great  biSle-tradc 
far  many  years  to  a  confiderable  advantage.  Thus  he 


began  to  accumulate  money,  and  his  gains  retted  in  his  Gny, 
hands  ;  for  being  a  (ingle  man,  and  very  penurious,  Guyon. 
his  expences  could  not  be  great  when  it  was  hiscuflom 
to  dineon  his  (hop-counter  with  no  other  table- cover¬ 
ing  than  an  old  newfpaper  :  he  was  moreover  as  little 
fcrupulous  about  the  fly le  of  his  apparel.  The  bulk  of 
his  fortune,  however,  was  acquired  by  purchafing  fea- 
mens  tickets  during  queen  Anne’s  wars,  and  by  South- 
Sea-ftock  in  the  memorable  year  1720.  To  (hew 
what  great  events  fpring  from  trivial  caufes,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  public  owe  the  dedication  of  the 
greateft  part  ofhisimmenfe  fortune  to  charitable  pur- 
pofes,  to  the  indifcreet  officioufnefs  of  his  maid-fer- 
vant  in  interfering  with  the  mending  of  the  pavement 
before  the  door.  Guy  had  agreed  to  marry  her  ;  and, 
preparatory  to  his  nuptials,  had  ordered  the  pavement 
before  his  door,  which  was  in  a  negledted  {late,  to  be 
mended,  as  far  as  to  a  particular  flone  which  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  The  maid,  while  her  mafter  was  out,  inno¬ 
cently  looking  on  the  paviours  at  work,  faw  a  broken 
place  that  they  had  not  repaired,  and  mentioned  it  to 
them  :  but  they  told  her  that  Mr  Guy  had  directed 
them  not  to  go  fo  far.  Well,  fays  (he,  do  you  mend 
it,  tell  him  1  bade  you,  and  I  know  he  will  not  be  an¬ 
gry.  It  happened,  however,  that  the  poor  girl  pre¬ 
fumed  too  much  on  her  influence  over  her  careful  lover, 
with  whom  a  few  extraordinary  (hillings  expence  turn¬ 
ed  thefcale  totally  againft  her:  the  men  obeyed,  Guy 
was  enraged  to  find  his  orders  exceeded,  his  matrimo¬ 
nial  fcheme  was  renounced,  and  fo  he  built  hofpitals 
in  his  old  age.  In  the  year  1707  he  built  and  furriifh- 
ed  three  wards  on  the  north-fide  of  the  outer  court  of 
St  Thomas’s  Hofpital  in  Southwark,  and  gave  100 1. 
toitanuually  for  eleven  years  preceding  the  ere&ion  of 
his  own  hofpital :  and,  fome  time  before  his  death,  e- 
refled  the  (lately  iron  gate,  with  the  large  honfes  on 
each  fide,  at  the  expence  of  about  3000 1.  He  was 
76  years  of  age  when  he  formed  the  defign  of  building 
the  hofpital  contiguous  to  that  of  St  Thomas’s,  which 
bears  his  name,  and  lived  to  fee  itroofed  in  ;  dying  in 
the  year  1724.  The  charge  of  ere&ing  this  vafl  pile 
amounted  to  18,793  1.  an<3  he  left  2 19,499  1.  to  en¬ 
dow  it ;  a  much  larger  fum  than  had  ever  been  dedica¬ 
ted  to  charitable  ufes  in  this  kingdom  by  any  one  man. 

He  ere£led  an  alms-houfe  with  a  library  at  Tanworth  in 
Staffordfhire  (the  place  of  his  mother’s  nativity,  and 
for  which  he  was  reprefentative  in  parliament)  for  14 
poor  men  and  women;  and  for  their  penfions,  as  well 
as  for  the  putting  out  poor  children  apprentices,  be¬ 
queathed  125I.  a  year.  Laftly,  he  bequeathed  1000I. 
to  every  ene  who  could  prove  themfelves  in  any  degree 
related  to  him. 

Guy,  a  rope  ufed  to  keep  fteady  any  weighty  body 
whilfl  it  is  hoifting  or  lowering,  particularly  when  the 
(hip  is  (haken  by  a  tempefluous  fea.  ^ 

Guy  is  likewife  a  large  (lack  rope,  extending  from 
the  head  of  the  main-raaft  to  the  head  of  the  fore- 
mad,  and  having  two  or  three  large  blocks  fattened  to 
the  middle  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  employed  to  fuftain 
the  tackle  ufed  to  hoift  in  and  out  the  cargo  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  (hip,  and  is  accordingly  removed  from  the  in  aft- 
head  as  foon  as  the  veffel  is  laden  or  delivered. 

GUYON  (Jqhanna  Mary  Bouriers  de  la  Motlie),  a 
French  lady,  memorable  for  her  writings,  and  for  her 
fufferings  in  the  caufe  of  Quietifm,  was  defcended  from 
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Gyarus  a  noble  family,  and  born  at  Montargis  in  1648.  She 
P  gave  fome  extraordinary  fymptoms  of  illumination 

Cum*'  fr°m  ber  earlieft  infancy,  and  tried  to  take  the  veil 

- i —  before  (he  was  of  age  to  difpofe  of  herfelf ;  but  her 

parents  obliged  her  to  marry  a  gentleman  to  whom 
they  had  promifed  her.  She  was  a  widow  at  the  age 
of  28  ;  when  diftingu ifhing  herfelf  in,  and  making 
many  converts  to,  the  way  of  contemplation  and 
prayer,  known  by  the  name  of  quietiftn ,  complaints 
were  made  of  her  fpiritualifm  ;  and  (he  confined  by  or¬ 
der  of  the  king,  and  feverely  examined  for  eight 
months.  She  was  difcharged;  but  was  afterwards  invol¬ 
ved  in  the  perfecution  of  the  archbiihop  of  Cambray, 
and  thrown  into  the  Baftile,  where  fhe  underwent  many 
examinations :  but  nothing  being  made  out  againft 
her,  fhe  once  more  obtained  her  liberty,  and  lived 
private  to  her  death  in  1717.  She  fpent  her  latter 
years  in  myftical  reveries ;  covering  her  tables,  ciel- 
ings,  and  every  thing  that  would  receive  them,  with 
the  fallies  of  a  vifionary  imagination.  Her  pious  ver- 
fes  were  collefted  after  her  death,  in  5  vols,  entitled 
Cantiqucs  fpirituels ,  ou  d1  Eml  levies  fur  l'  Amour  Diviti. 
Her  publications  were,  Le  moyen  court  it  tres  facile 
de  faire  Oraifons  ;  and  Le  Cantique  des  Cantiques  de  Sa¬ 
lomon  interpreter  felon  le  fens  tuyjlique ;  which  were 
condemned  by  the  archbifhop  of  Paris. 

GYARUS,  (anc.  geog.),  one  of  the  Cyclades,  12 
miles  in  compafs,  lying  to  the  eaft  of  Delos.  It  was  a 
defart  ifland,  and  alloted  for  a  place  of  banifhment  by 
the  Romans. 

GYBING,  the  aft  of  fhifting  any  boom* fail  from 
one  fide  of  the  maft  to  the  other. 

In  order  to  underftand  this  operation  more  clearly,  it 
is  neceffary  to  remark,  that  by  a  boom-fail  is  meant 
any  fail  whofe  bottom  is  extended  by  a  boom,  thefore- 
end  of  which  is  hooked  to  its  refpeftive  maft;  fo  as  to 
fwing  occafionally  on  either  fide  of  the  veffel,  defcri- 
bing  an  arch,  of  which  the  maft  will  be  the  centre. 
As  the  wind  or  the  courfe  changes,  it  alfo  becomes 
frequently  neceffary  to  change  the  pofition  of  the  boom, 
together  with  its  fail,  which  is  accordingly  fhifted  to 
the  other  fide  of  the  veffel  as  a  door  turns  upon  its 
hinges.  The  boom  is  pufhed  out  by  the  effort  of  the 
wind  upon  the  fail,  and  is  reftrained  in  a  proper  fitua- 
tion  by  a  ftrong  tackle  communicating  with  the  veffels 
ftern,  and  called  the  fheet .  It  is  alfo  confined  on  the 
fore-part  by  another  tackle,  called  the  guy. 

GYMNASIARCH,  in  antiquity,  the  direftor  of 
the  gymnafium.  He  had  two  deputies  under  him  ; 
the  one  called  xyjlarch,  who  prefided  over  the  athletae, 
and  had  the  overfight  of  wreftling  ;  the  other  was 
gyninafles,  who  had  the  direftion  of  all  other  exercifes. 

GYMNASIUM,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  a  place  fit¬ 
ted  for  performing  exercifes. — The  word  is  Greek, 
formed  of  “  naked  by  reafon  they  ancient¬ 

ly  put  off  their  clothes,  to  praftife  with  the  more 
freedom. 

Gymnafia,  according  to  Potter,  were  firft  ufed  at 
■Lacedsemon,  but  were  afterwards  very  common  in  all 
parts  of  Greece  ;  and  imitated,  very  much  augmented, 
and  improved,  at  Rome.  They  were  not  fingle  edifi¬ 
ces,  but  a  knot  of  buildings  united,  being  fufficiently 
capacious  to  hold  many  thoufands  of  people  at  once  ; 
and  having  room  enough  for  philofophers,  rhetoricians, 
and  the  profeffors  of  all  other  fciences  to  read  their 


leftures, — and  wreftlers,  dancers,  and  all  others  who  Gymnaftics 
had  a  mind,  to  exercife, — at  the  fame  time,  without  the  II 
leaft  difturbance  or  interruption.  They  confifted  of  a 
great  many  parts;  the  chief  of  which  were  the  porti-  P  . 
coes,  eleothefium,  palteftra,  coniftorium,  &c. 

Athens  had  feveral  gymnafia,  of  which  the  ly- 
caeum,  academia,  and  cynofurges,  were  thofe  of  moft 
note. 

The  lycaeum  was  feated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  I- 
liffus;  and  received  its  name  from  Apollo,  to  whom  it 
was  dedicated.  This  was  the  place  where  Ariftotle 
taught  philofophy,  walking  there  every  day  till  the 
hour  of  anointing  :  whence  he  and  his  followers  were 
named  Peripatetics. 

_  The  academy  was  part  of  the  Ceramicus  without  the 
city,  where  Plato  leftured.- 

The  cynofurges  was  alloted  for  the  populace. 

GYMNASTICS,  the  art  of  performing  the  feve¬ 
ral  bodily  exercifes,  as  wreftling,  running,  fencing, 
dancing,  &  c. 

That  part  of  medicine  which  regulates  the  exercifes 
of  the  body,  whether  for  preferving  or  reftoring  health, 
is  alfo  termed  gymnajlk. 

GYMNOPYRIS,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  name  given 
by  Dr  Hill  to  the  pyritae  of  a  fimple  internal  ftrufture, 
and  not  covered  with  a  cruft.  See  Pyrites. 

Of  thefe  there  are  only  two  fpecies-.  1.  A  green 
varioufly  fhaped  kind.  2.  A  botryoide  kind. 

The  firft  fpecies  is  the  moft  common  of  all  the  py¬ 
ritae,  and  appears  under  a  great  diverfity  of  fhapes.  It 
is  very  hard  and  heavy,  very  readily  gives  fire  with 
ftecl,  but  will  not  at  all  ferment  with  aquafortis.  The 
fecoud  fpecies  is  very  elegant  and  beautiful,  and  its 
ufual  colour  is  a  very  agreeable  pale  green  ;  but  what 
moft  diftinguifhes  it  from  all  other  pyritae  is,  that  its 
furface  is  always  beautifully  elevated  into  tubercles  of 
various  fixes,  refembling  a  clufter  of  grapes. 

GYMNOSOPHISTS,  a  feft  of  philofophers  who 
clothed  themfelves  no  farther  than  modefty  required. 

There  were  fome  of  thefe  fages  in  Africa;  but  the  moft 
celebrated  clan  of  them  was  in  India.  .The  African 
gymnofophifts  dwelt  upon  a  mountain  in  Ethiopia, 
near  the  Nile,  without  the  accommodation  either  of 
houfe  or  cell.  They  did  not  form  themfelves  into  fo- 
cieties  like  thofe  of  India  ;  but  each  had  his  private 
recefs,  where  he  ftudied,  and  performed  his  devo¬ 
tions  by  himfelf.  If  any  perfon  had  killed  another  by 
chance,  he  applied  to  thefe  fages  for  abfolution,  and 
fubmitted  to  whatever  penances  they  enjoined.  They 
obferved  an  extraordinary  frugality,  and  lived  only 
upon  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Lucan  aferibes  to  thefe 
gymnofophifts  feveral  new  difeoveries  in  aftronomy. 

As  to  the  Indian  gymnofophifts,  they  dwelt  in  the 
woods,  where  they  lived  upon  the  wild  produfts  of 
the  earth,  and  never  drank  wine  nor  married.  Some 
of  them  praftifed  phyfic,  and  travelled  from  one 
place  to  another ;  thefe  were  particularly  famous  for 
their  remedies  againft  barrennefs.  Some  of  them, 
likewife,  pretended  to  praftife  magic,  and  to  foretel 
future  events. 

In  general,  the  gymnofophifts  were  wife  and  learned 
men :  their  maxims  and  difeourfes,  recorded  by  hifto- 
rians,  do  not  in  the  leaft  favour  of  a  barbarous  educa¬ 
tion  ;  but  are  plainly  the  refult  of  great  fenfe  and 
deep  thought.  They  kept  up  the  dignity  of  their 
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charaCter  to  fo  high  a  degree,  that  it  was  never  their 
cu  flora- to  wait  upon  anybody,  not  even  upon  princes 
themfelves ;  for  which  reafon  Alexander,  who  would 
not  condefcend  to  vifit  them  in  perfon,  fent  fome  of 
his  courtiers  to  them  in  order  to  fatisfy  his  curiofity. 
Their  way  of  educating  their  difciples  is  very  remark¬ 
able:  every  day,  at  dinner,  they  examined  them  how 
they  had  fpent  the  morning  ;  and  every  one  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  Ihew,  that  he  had  difcharged  fome  good  office, 
praCtifed  fome  virtue,  or  improved  in  fome  part  of 
learning:  if  nothing  of  this  appeared,  he  was  fent  back 
without  his  dinner.  They  held  a  tranfmigration  of 
fouls  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  Pythagoras  borrowed 
his  doftrine  from  them. 

GYMNOSPERMIA,  in  botany,  from 
naked,  and  a-np/aa ,  feed ;  the  firft  order  in  Linnaeus’s 
clafs  of  didynamia.  It  comprehends  thofe  plants  of 
that  clafs  which  have  naked  feeds.  The  feeds  are  con¬ 
stantly  four  in  number,  except  in  one  genus,  viz. 
phryma,  which  is  monofpermous.  See  Botany, 
p.  1292. 

GYMNOTUS,  in  ichthyology,  a  genus  of  filhes 
belonging  to  the  order  of  apodes.  They  have  two 
tentacula  at  the  upper  lip;  the  eyes  are  covered  with 
the  common  fkin  ;  there  are  five  rays  in  the  membrane 
of  the  gills ;  the  body  is  compreffed,  and  carinated  on 
the  belly  with  a  fiu.  There  are  five  fpecies;  the  mod 
remarkable  of  which  is  the  eledtricus.  This  fpecies  is 
peculiar  to  Surinam ;  and  is  found  in  the  rocky  parts 
of  the  river,  at  a  great  difiance  from  the  fea.  The 
mod  accurate  defeription  we  have  of  this  filh  is  in  the 
Phil.  Tranf.  for  1775,  where  Alex.  Garden,  M.  D. 
gives  an  account  of  three  of  them  brought  to  Charlef- 
town  in  South-Carolina.  The  largeft  was  about  three 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  and  might  have  been  from 
JO  to  finches  in  circumference  about  the  thickeft 
part  of  its  body.  The  head  was  large,  broad,  flat, 
and  fmooth ;  impreffed  here  and  there  with  holes,  as 
if  perforated  with  a  blunt  needle,  efpecially  towards 
the  fides,  where  they  were  more  regularly  ranged  in  a 
line  on  each  fide.  There  were  two  nofirils  on  each 
fide  ;  the  firft  large,  tubular,  and  elevated  above  the 
furface ;  the  others  fmall,  and  level  with  the  Ikin.  The 
eyes  were  fmall,  flattifh,  and  of  a  bluilh  colour,  placed 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  noftrils. 
The  whole  body,  from  about  four  inches  below  the 
head,,  was  clearly  diftinguilhed  into  four  longitudinal 
parts  or  divifions.  The  upper  part  or  back  was  of  a 
dark  colour,  and  feparated  from  the  other  parts  on 
each  fide  by  the  lateral  lines.  Thefe  lines  took  their 
rife  at  the  bafe  of  the  head,  juft  above  the  peCtoral 
fins,  and  run  down  the  fides,  gradually  converging  as 
the  filh  grew  fmall er  to  the  tail.  The  fecond  divifion 
was  of  a  lighter  and  clearer  colour  than  the  firft,  incli¬ 
ning  to  blue.  It  feemed  to  fwell  out  on  each  fide;  but 
towards  the  under  part  it  is  again  contracted  and  Ihar- 
pened  into  the  third  part  or  carina.  This  part  is  ea- 
fily  diftinguilhed  from  the  other  two  by  its  thinnefs, 
its  apparent  laxriefs,  and  by  the  reticulated  Ikin  of  a 
more  grey  and  light  colour,  with  which  it  is  covered. 
The  carina  begins  about  fix  or  feven  inches  below  the 
bafe  of  the  head  ;  and,  gradually  deepening  or  wi¬ 
dening  as  it  goes  along,  reaches  down  to  the  tail, 
where  it  is  thinneft.  The  fourth  part  is  along,  deep, 
foft  and  wavy  fin,  which  takes  its  rife  about  three  or 


four  inches  at  moft  below  the  head  ;  and  thus  runs  Gymnotus- 

down  the  lharp  edge  of  the  carina  to  the  extremity  of - 

the  tail.  The  fituation  of  the  anus  was  very  Angular; 
being  an  inch  more  forward  than  the  peCtoral  fins. 
Externally  it  feemed  to  be  a  pretty  large  ritnaj  but 
the  formed  excrements  were  only  the  fize  of  a  quill  of 
a  common  dunghill-fowl.  There  were  two  peCtoral 
fins  fituated  juft  behind  the  head,  fcarcely  an  inch  in 
length;  of  a  very  thin,  delicate  confiftence,  and  orbi¬ 
cular  Ihape.  They  feemed  to  be  chiefly  ufeful  in  fup- 
porting  and  railing  the  head  of  the  filh  when  he  came 
up  to  breathe  ;  which  he  was  obliged  to  do  every  four 
or  five  minutes.  Acrofs  the  body  were  a  number  of 
fmall  bands,  annular  divifions,  or  rather  ruga  of  the 
Ikin.  By  means  of  thefe  the  filh  feemed  to  par¬ 
take  of  the  vermicular  nature,  had  the  power  of 
lengthening  or  fhortening  its  body  like  a  worm, 
and  could  fwim  backwards  as  well  as  forwards,  which 
is  another  property  of  the  vermicular  tribe.  Every 
now  and  then  it  laid  itfelf  on  one  fide  in  the  water, 
as  if  to  reft. 


This  filh  hath  the  aftonifhing  property  of  giving  the 
eleCtric  Ihock  to  any  perfon,  ornnmber  of  perfons,  either 
by  the  immediate  touch  with  the  hand,  or  by  the  me¬ 
diation  of  any  metallic  conductor ;  and  the  perfon 
who  kept  them,  told  Dr  Garden,  that  they  had  this 
property  much  ftronger  when  firft  catched  than  after¬ 
wards:  “  The  perfon  (fays  he)  who  is  to  receive  the 
Ihock,  muft  take  the  filh  with  both  hands,  at  fome  con- 
fiderable  diftance  afunder,  fo  as  to  form  the  commu¬ 
nication,  otherwife  he  will  not  receive  it :  at  leaft  I 
never  faw  any  one  Ihocked  from  taking  hold  of  it  with 
one  hand  only ;  though  fome  have  allured  me,  that 
they  were  Ihocked  by  laying  one  hand  on  it.  I  my- 
felf  have  taken  hold  of  the  largeft  with  one  hand  of¬ 
ten,  without  ever  receiving  a  Ihock  ;  but  I  never 
touched  it  w’ith  both  hands,  at  a  little  diftance  afun¬ 
der,  without  feeling  a  fmart  Ihock.  I  have  often  re¬ 
marked,  that  when  it  is  taken  hold  of  with  one  hand, 
and  the  other  is  put  into  the  water  over  its  body,  with¬ 
out  touching  it,  the  perfon  received  a  fmart  Ihock  ;  and 
I  have  obferved  the  fame  effeCt  follow,  when  a  num¬ 
ber  joined  hands,  and  the  perfon  at  one  extremity  of 
the  circle  took  hold  of  or  touched  the  filh,  and  the 
perfon  at  the  other  extremity  put  his  hand  into  the  wa¬ 
ter,  over  the  body  of  the  filh.  The  Ihock  was  com¬ 
municated  through  the  whole  circle,  as  fmartly  as  if 
both  the  extreme  perfons  had  touched  the  filh.  In  this 
it  feems  to  differ  widely  from  the  torpedo  *,  or  elfe  we*  See  Ter « 
are  much  mifinformed  of  the  manner  in  which  the  b e- pedo: 
uumbing  effeCt  of  that  fifti  is  communicated.  The 
Ihock  with  our  Surinam  filh  gives,  feems  to  be  wholly 
eleCtrical ;  and  all  the  phenomena  or  properties  of  it 
exactly  referable  thofe  of  the  eleCtric  aura  of  our  at-  - 
mofpliere  when  collected,  as  far  as  they  are  difeover- 
able  from  the  feveral  trials  made  on  this  filh.  This 
ftroke  is  communicated  by  the  fame  conductors,  and 
intercepted  by  the  interpofition  of  the  fame  origi¬ 
nal  eleCtrics,  or  electrics  per  fe  as  they  ufed  to  be 
called.  The  keeper  of  this  filh  informs  me,  that  he 
catched  them  in  Surinam  river,  a  great  way  up,  be¬ 
yond  where  the  falt-water  reaches ;  and  that  they  are 
a  frelh-water  filh  only.  He  fays,  that  they  are  eaten, 
and  by  fome  people  eftcemed  a  great  delicacy.  They 
live  on  filh,  worms,  or  any  animal-food  if  it  is  cut 

fmall. 
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Gymnotiis.  fmall  fo  that  they  can  fwallow  it.  When  fmall  fifties 

- -  are  thrown  into  the  water,  they  firft  give  them  a  (hock, 

which  kills  or  fo  ftupifies  them,  that  they  can  fwallow 
them  eafily,  and  without  any  trouble.  If  one  of  tliefe 
fmall  fifties,  after  it  is  (hocked,  and  to  all  appearance 
dead,  be  taken  out  of  the  veffel  where  the  eleftrical  fi(h 
is,  and  put  into  frefti  water,  it  will  foon  revive  again. 
If  a  larger  fifti  than  they  can  fwallow  be  thrown  into 
the  water,  at  a  time  that  they  are  hungry,  they  give 
him  fome  fmart  (hocks,  till  he  is  apparently. dead,  and 
then  they  try  to  fwallow  or  fuck  him  in  ;  but,  after 
feveral  attempts,  finding  he  is  too  large,  they  quit 
him.  Upon  the  mod  careful  infpeftion  of  fuch  fi(h,  I 
could  never  fee  any  mark  of  teeth,  or  the  lead  wound 
or  fcratch  on  them.  When  the  eleftrical  fi(h  are  hun¬ 
gry,  they  are  pretty  keen  after  their  food ;  but  they 
are  foon  fatisfied,  not  being  able  to  contain  much  at 
one  time.  An  eleftrical  fifti  of  three  feet  and  upwards 
in  length  cannot  fwallow  a  fmall  fifti  above  three  or  at 
moil  three  inches  and  a  half  long.  I  am  told,  that  fome 
of  thefe  have  been  feen  in  Surinam  liver  upwards  of  22 
feet  long,  whofe  ftroke  or  (hock  proved  inftant  death 
to  any  perfon  that  unluckily  received  it.” 

Several  other  accounts  of  this  fifti  have  been  pub- 
lifhed  by  different  perfons,  but  none  of  them  fo  full 
and  didinft  as  the  above.  They  all  agree  that  the 
e  left  lie  virtue  of  the  fifh  is  very  (bong.  Mr  Fer- 
min  in  his  natural  hiftory  of  Surinam,  publiftied  in 
1765,  tells  us,  that  one  cannot  touch  it  with  the 
hands,  or  even  with  a  flick,  without  feeling  a  hor¬ 
rible  numbnefs  in  the  arms  up  to  the  fhoulders; 
and  he  farther  relates,  that,  making  14  perfons  grafp 
each  other  by  the  hands,  while  he  grafped  the  hand 
of  the  lad  with  one  of  his,  and  with  the  other 
touched  the  eel  with  a  dick,  the  whole  number  felt 
fo  violent  a  (hock,  that  he  could  not  prevail  on  them 
to  repeat  the  experiment.  V.  Vanderlott,  in  two  let¬ 
ters  from  Rio  Effequebo  dated  in  1761,  makes  two 
fpecies,  the  black  and  the  reddifti ;  though  he  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that,  excepting  the  difference  of  colour 
and  degree  of  drength,  they  are  not  materially  differ¬ 
ent.  In  mod  experiments  with  thefe  animals,  he  re¬ 
marked  a  furpriling  refemblance  between  them  and  an 
eleftrical  apparatus :  nay,  he  obferved,  that  the  (hock 
could  be  given  to  the  finger  of  a  perfon  held  at 
fome  didance  from  the  bubble  of  air  formed  by  the 
fi(h  when  he  cbmes  to  the  furface  of  the  water  to 
breathe ;  and  he  concluded,  that  at  fuch  times  the 
eleftrical  matter  was  difeharged  from  its  lungs.  He 
mentions  another  charafterizing  circumdance,  which 
is,  that  though  metals  in  general  were  conduftors  of 
its  eleftric  property,  yet  fome  were  found  to  be  fen- 
fibly  better  than  others  for  that  purpofe.  Of  this 
property  Dr  Priedley  takes  notice,  and  fays  that  a 
gold  ring  is  preferable  to  any  thing  elfe.  The  fame 
is  likewife  obferved  by  Linnaeus.  Dr  Priedley  adds, 
that  the  fenfation  is  dronged  when  the  filh  is  in 
motion,  and  is  tranfmitted  to  a  great  didance ;  fo 
that  if  perfons  in  a  (hip  happen  to  dip  their  fingers 
or  feet  in  the  fea,  when  the  fi(h  is  fwimming  at  the 
didance  of  1 5  feet  from  them,  they  are  affefted  by  it. 
He  alfo  tells  ns,  that  the  gymnotus  itfelf,  notwith- 
ltanding  all  its  eleftric  powers,  is  killed  by  the  lobder. 

GYNiECEUM,  among  the  ancients,  the  apartment 
ef  the  women,  a  feparate  room  in  the  inner  part  of  the 


houfe,  when  they  employed  themfelves  in  fpimjiug,  Gynieoo- 
weaving,  and  needle- work.  cr*cy 

GYNJECOCRACY, denotes  the  government  of  wo-  Gypfies 

men,  or  a  date  where  women  are  capable  of  the  (it-  _ L 

preme  command.  Such  are  Britain  and  Spain. 

GYNANDRIA,  (from  a  “  woman  and 
a  “  man.”)  The  name  of  the  20th  clafs  in  Lin¬ 
naeus’s  fexual  fydem,  confiding  of  plants  with  herma¬ 
phrodite  dowers,  in  which  the  damina  are  placed  upon 
the  dyle,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  upon  a  pillar - 
(haped  receptacle,  refembling  a  dyle,  which  rifes  in 
the  middle  of  the  dower,  and  bears  both  the  damina 
and  pointal ;  that  is,  both  the  fuppofed  organs  of  ge¬ 
neration.  See  Botany,  p.  1292. 

The  fiowers  of  this  clafs,  fays  Linnaeus,  have  a  mon-  i* 
drous  appearance,  arifing,  as  he  imagines,  from  the 
Angular  and  unufual  fituation  of  the  parts  of  fruftifi- 
cation. 

GYPSIES,  or  Egyptians,  in  our  datntes,  a  kind 
of  impodors  and  jugglers,  who  difguifing  themfelves  in 
uncouth  habits,  fmearing  their  faces  and  bodies,  and 
framing  to  themfelves  a  canting  language,  wander  up 
and  down,  and,  under  pretence  of  telling  fortunes,  cu¬ 
ring  difeafes,  &c.  abufe  the  common  people,  trick  them 
of  their  money,  and  deal  all  that  they  can-  come  at. 

There  are  feveral  datutes  made  again  them. 

Egyptians  coming  into  England  are  to  depart  the 
realm. in  fifteen  days,  or  be  imprifoned,  by  22  Hen; 

VIII.  cap.  10.  And  by  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  cap.  4* 
any  perfon  importing  them  into  this  kingdom,  (hall 
forfeit  forty  pounds  ;  and  if  they  remain  here  a- 
bove  one  month,  or  if  any  perfon,  fourteen  years 
old,  confort  with  them,  they  are  guilty  of  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy  •,  5  Eliz.  cap.  20.  And 
we  are  informed  by  Sir  M.  Hale,  that  at  one  Suffolk 
affizes,  no  lefs  than  thirteen  Gypfies  were  executed 
upon  thefe  datutes,  a  few  years  before  the  Redoration. 

See  alfo  39  Eliz.  cap.  4.  $  2.  17  &Geo  II.  cap.  5.  $  2. 

The  origin  of  this  tribe  of  vagabonds  is  fomewhat 
obfeure;  at  lead,  the  reafon  of  the  denomination  is 
fo.  It  is  certain,  the  ancient  Egyptians  had  thecha- 
rafter  of  great  cheats,  and  were  famous  for  the  fub- 
tilty  of  their  impodures  }  whence  the  name  might  af¬ 
terwards  pafs  proverbially  into  other  languages,  as  it 
is  pretty  certain  it  did  into  the  Greek  and  Latin  :  on 
elfe,  the  ancient  Egyptians,  being  much  verfed  in  a- 
dronomy,  which  in  thofedays  was  little  elfe  but  adro- 
logy,  the  name  was  on  that  foore  affumed  by  thefe  tell¬ 
ers  of  good  fortone. 

Be  this  as  it  will,  there  is  fcarce  any  country  of  Eu¬ 
rope  but  has  its  Egyptians,  though  not  all  of  them  uu- 
*der  that  denomination  :  the  Latins  call  them  Mgyptii ; 
the  Italians,  Cingani  and  Cingari ;  the  Germans,  Zi- 
geuner  ;  the  French,  Bohemiens  ;  others,  Saracens; 
and  others,  Tartars,  &c. 

Munder,  Geogr.  lib.  Hi.  cap.  5.  relates,  that  they 
made  their  fird  appearance  in  Germany  in  14 1  7,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tawny  and  fun -burnt,  and  in  pitiful  array, 
though  they  affefted  quality,  and  travelled  with  a  train 
of  hunting  dogs  after  them,  like  nobles.  The  above 
date  fhould  probably  have  been  1517,  as  Munder  him- 
felf  owns  he  never  faw  any  till  1524.  He  adds,  that 
they  had  paffports  from  king  Sigifmund  of  Bohemia, 
and  other  princes.  Ten  years  afterwards,  they  came 
into  France,  and  thence  paffed  into  England.  Seve- 
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Gypfies.  ral  hiftorians  inform  us,  that  when  fultan  Selim  con- 
*  “  quered  Egypt  in  the  year  1517,  feveral  of  the  natives 

refufed  to  fnbmit  to  the  Turkifh  yoke ;  but,  being  at 
length  fubdued  and  banilhed,  they  agreed  to  difperfe 
in  fmall  parties  over  the  world,  where  their  fuppofed 
flcill  in  the  black  art  gave  them  an  univerfal  reception 
in  that  age  of  fnperftition  and  credulity.  In  a  few 
years,  the  number  of  their  profelytes  multiplied,  and 
they  became  formidable  to  mod  of  the  dates,  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  Pafquier,  in  his  Reckerch.  lib.  iv.  chap.  19. 
relates  a  lefs  probable  origin  of  the  Gypfies,  thus  : ' 
On  the  17th  of  April  1427,  there  came  to  Paris  twelve 
penitents,  or  perfons,  as  they  faid,  adjudged  to  pe¬ 
nance,  viz.  one  duke,  one  count,  and  ten  cavaliers  or 
§  perfons  on  horfeback  :  they  took  on  themfelves  the 
chara&er  of  Chri/lian's  of  the  Lower  Egypt ,  expelled 
by  the  Saracens  ;  who,  having  made  application  to  the 
Pope,  and  confefTed  their  fins,  received  for  penance, 
that  they  fliould  travel  through  the  world  for  feven 
years,  without  ever  lying  on  a  bed.  Their  train  con¬ 
fided  of  1 20  perfons,  men,  women,  and  children; 
which  were  all  that  were  left  of  1200,  who  came  to¬ 
gether  out  of  Egypt.  They  had  lodgings  afligned 
them  in  the  chapel,  and  people  went  in  crowds  to  fee 
them.  Their  ears  were  perforated,  and  filver-buckles 
hung  to  them  ;  their  hair  was  exceedingly  black,  and 
frizzled  ;  their  women  were  ugly,  thievilh,  and  pre¬ 
tenders  to  telling  of  fortunes.  The  bilhop  loon  after¬ 
wards  obliged  them  to  retire,  and  excommunicated 
fuch  as  had  Ihewn  them  their  hands. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  the  edates  of  Orleans  in  the 
year  1560,  it  was  enjoined  all  thefe  impodors,  under 
the  name  of  Bohemians  and  Egyptians,  to  quit  the 
kingdom,  on  penalty  of  the  galleys.  Upon  this  they 
difperfed  into  lefler  companies,  and  fpread  themfelves 
over  Europe.  The  fird  time  we  hear  of  them  in  Eng¬ 
land,  was  in  the  year  1530,  when  they  were  defcribed 
by  the  datute  already  cited,  22  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  10. 
They  were  expelled  from  Spain  in  1591. 

Ralph.  Volaterranus,  making  mention  of  them,  af¬ 
firms,  that  they  fird  proceeded  or  drolled  from  among 
the  Uxii,  a  people  of  Perfis  or  Perfia. 


GYPSUM,  or  Plaster-stone,  in  natural  hidory,  Gypfum 
a  genus  of  foffils,  naturally  and  eflentially  fimple,  II 
not  inflammable  nor  foluble  in  water,  and  compofed  ®y^orn* 
of  fiat  fmall  particles,  which  form  bright,  glofly,  and 
in  fome  degree  tranfparent  maffes,  not  flexible  or  da- 
flic,  not  giving  fire  with  Aeel,  nor  fermenting  with  or 
being  foluble  in  acid  mendrua,  and  very  eafily  cal¬ 
cined  in  the  fire. 

Of  thefe  gypfums,  fome  are  harder,  others  fofter, 
and  are  of  feveral  colours,  as  white,  grey,  red,  green, 

&c.  fometimes  diflindl,  and  fometimes  varioufly  blend¬ 
ed  together. 

The  origin  of  all  thefe  gypfums  is  from  the  vitriolic 
acid  and  calcareous  earth.  See  Chemistry,  n°  127. 

They  are  much  ufed  for  duccoing  rooms,  and  for 
cading  buds  and  flatues;  for  which  lad  purpofe  they 
are  excellently  adapted  by  the  property  they  have  of 
expanding  when  they  fet ,  or  become  folid,  after  being 
mixed  with  water.  See  Plaster. 

Gypfum  by  itfelf  is  very  difficult  of  fufion  :  yet  if  a 
piece  of  forged  iron  is  furrounded  with  gypfum  in  a 
crucible,  and  urged  with  a  vehement  heat,  that  metal, 
though  otherwife  unfufible,  will  be  melted,  and  retain 
its  malleability,  though  fome  fay  it  aflumes  the  nature 
of  cad  iron.  Another  very  remarkable  property  of 
gypfum  is,  that  when  mixed  with  chalk,  clay,  lime- 
done,  and  fome  other  unfufible  earths,  they  melt,  in  a 
heat  not  very  great,  into  a  yellowifh  glafs.  It  is  im- 
poffible,  however,  either  to  reduce  this  glafs  to  a  fuf- 
ficient  degree  of  finenefs  and  tranfpafency  by  itfelf,  or 
by  means  of  it  to  give  a  good  yellow  colour  to  other 
glafs. 

GYR-falco,  in  zoology,  the  name  of  a  large  and 
fierce  fpecies  of  falcon  called  in  Euglifh  the  jer- fal¬ 
con.  See  Falco. 

It  is  a  very  bold  and  daring  bird,  attacking  all  other 
fowl  without  referve,  particularly  the  heron  and  dork 
kinds.  The  other  falcons  are  all  afraid  of  this. 

GYSHORN,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  duchy  of 
Lunenburg,  fiturted  on  the  river  Aller,  in  E.  Long. 

10.45.  N*  Lat.  52.  50. 


H- 


HThe  eighth  letter  and  fixth  cottfonant  in  oUr 
5  alphabet ;  though  fome  grammarians  will  have 
it  to’  be  only  an  afpiration,  or  breathing.  But  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  difpute  its  be¬ 
ing  a  didinft  found,  and  formed  in  a  particular  manner 
by  the  organs  of  fpeech,  at  lead  in  our  language:  wit- 
nefs  the  words  eat  and  heat,  arm  and  harm,  ear  and 
hear ,  at  and  hat ,  &c.  as  pronounced  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  h. 

It  is  pronounced  by  a  drong  exfpiration  of  the 
breath  between  the  lips,  doling,  as  it  were,  by  a  gentle 
motion  of  the  lower  jaw  to  the  upper,  and  the  tongue 
nearly  approaching  the  palate. 

There  feems  to  be  no  doubt,  but  that  our  h,  which 
is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Romans;  derived  its  figure 


from  that  of  the  Hebrew  ft.  And,  indeed,  the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  mod  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  ufed  the  fame 
figure  with  our  H,  which  in  the  feries  of  all  thefe  alpha¬ 
bets  keeps  its  primitive  place,  being  the  eighth  letter. 

H,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  denotes  200  ;  and  with  a  dalh 
over  it,  H,  200,000. 

As  an  abbreviation,  H  was  ufed  by  the  ancients  to 
denote  homo,  hares,  hora,  &c.  Thus  H.  B.  flood 
for  hares  bonoruin;  and  H.  S.  corruptly  for  L  L  S. 
federce;  and  H.  A.  for  Hadrianus. 

HAAG,  or  Hag,  a  town  of  the  duchy  of  Bavaria 
in  Germany,  feated  o'n  a  hill  on  the  wed  fide  of  the 
river  Inn,  in  E.  Long.  12.  23.  N.  Lat.  48.  16. 

HABAKKUK,  one  of  the  twelve  leder  prophets, 
whofe  prophecies  are  taken  into  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Tefla- 
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Habat  Teftament.  The  name  is  wrote  In  the  Hebrew  with 
II  n  hbeth ;  and  fignifies  “  a  wreftler.”  There  is  nopre- 
"abeas‘  cife  time  mentioned  in  fcripture  when  this  Habakkuk 
lived  ;  but  from  his  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  Jews  by 
the  Chaldeans,  it  may  be  concluded,  that  he  prophe- 
fied  before  Zedekiah,  or  about  the  time  of  Manaffeh. 
He  is  reported  to  have  been  the  author  of  feveral  pro¬ 
phecies  which  are  not  extant  :  but  thofe  that  are  in- 
difputably  his,  are  contained  in  three  chapters.  In 
thefe  the  prophet  complains  very  pathetically  of  the 
diforders  which  he  obferved  in  the  kingdom  of  Judaea. 
God  reveals  to  him,  that  he  would  {hortly  punifh  them 
in  a  very  terrible  manner  by  the  arms  of  the  Clialdae- 
ans.  He  foretels  the  conquefts  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
his  metamorpholis,  and  death.  He  foretels,  that  the 
vail  cfefigns  of  Jehoiakim  would  be  fruftrated.  He 
fpeaks  againft  a  prince  (probably  the  king  of  Tyre) 
who  built  with  blood  and  iniquity ;  and  he  accufes 
another  king  (perhaps  the  king  of  Egypt)  of  having 
intoxicated  his  friend,  in  order  to  difcover  his  naked- 
nefs.  The  third  chapter  is  a  fong  or  prayer  to  God, 
whofe  majefty  he  defcribes  with  the  utmoft  grandeur 
and  fublimity  of  expreffion. 

HABAT,  a  province  of  Afia,  in  Barbary,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  Fez.  It  is  furronnded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  principal  towns  are  Arzilla,  Tetuan,  and 
Ceuta;  which  lad  is  in  poffeffion  of  the  Spaniards. 

HABDALA,  a  ceremony  of  the  Jews  obferved  on 
the  evening  of  the  fabbath,  when  every  one  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  is  come  home.  At  that  time  they  light  a  taper 
or  lamp,  with  two  wicks  at  lead.  The  mader  of  the 
family  then  takes  a  cup,  with  fome  wine,  mixed  with 
fragrant  fpices,  and  having  repeated  a  paflage  or  two 
of  fcripture,  as  for  example,  I  will  take  the  cup  of 
falvation,”  &c.  Pfal.  cxvi.  and  “  The  Jews  had  light 
and  gladneTs,”  &c.  Edh.  viii.  he  blelfes  the  wine  and 
fpices.  Afterwards  he  bleffes  the  light  of  the  fire;  and 
then  cads  his  eyes  on  his  hands  and  nails,  as  remem¬ 
bering  that  he  is  going  to  work.  The  whole  is  in¬ 
tended  to  lignify,  that  the  fabbath  is  over,  and  is  from 
that  moment  divided  from  the  day  of  labour  which 
follows.  For  this  reafon  the  ceremony  is  called  Hab- 
data ,  which  fignifies  “  diftin&ion.”  After  the  cere¬ 
mony  is  over,  and  the  company  breaks  up,  they  vvifh 
one  another,  not  “  a  good  night,’.’  but  “  a  good 
week.” 

HABEAS  corpus,  in  law,  is  the  great  remedy  in 
cafes  of  Falfe  Imprisonment.  The  incapacity  of  the 
three  other  remedies  referred  to  under  that  article,  to 
give  complete  relief  in  every  cafe,  hath  almoft  entirely 
antiquated  them,  and  hath  caufed  a  general  recourfe 
to  be  had,  in  behalf  of  perfons  aggrieved  by  illegal 
imprifonment,  to  the  prefent  writ,  the  moft  celebra¬ 
ted  in  the  Englifh  law.  Of  this  there  are  various 
kinds  made  ufe  of  by  the  courts  at  Weftminfter,  for 
removing  prifoners  from  one  court  into  another  for  the 
more  eafy  adminiftration  of  juftice.  Such  is  the  ha¬ 
beas  corpus  ad  refpondendum,  when  a  man  hath  a  caufe 
of  a&ion  againft  one  who  is  confined  by  the  procefs  of 
fome  inferior  court;  in  order  to  remove  the  prifoner, 
and  charge  him  with  this  new  action  in  the  <iourt 
above.  Such  is  that  ad fatisfaciendum,  when  a  prifo¬ 
ner  hath  had  judgment  againft  him  in  an  a&ion,  and 
the  plaintiff  is  defirous  to  bring  him  up  to  fome  fupe- 
♦ 


rior  court  to  charge  him  with  procefs  of  execution.  Habeas 
Such  alfo  are  thofe  ad profequendum,  tejiificandum,  de-  corPU5, 
liherandum ,  &c. ;  which  iffue  when  it  is  neceffary  to 
remove  a  prifoner,  in  order  to  profecute  or  bear  tefti- 
mony  in  any  court,  or  to  be  tried  in  the  proper  jurif- 
diftion  wherein  the  fadl  was  committed.  Such  is, 
laftly,  the  common  writ  ad faciendum  et  recipiendum , 
which  iffues  out  of  any  of  the  courts  of  Weltminfter- 
hall,  whenaperfon  isfued  in  fome  inferior  jurifdiftion, 
and  is  defirous  to  remove  the  adlion  into  the  fuperior 
court;  commanding  the  inferior  judges  to  produce  the 
body  of  the  defendant,  together  with  the  day  and  caufe 
of  his  caption  and  detainer  (whence  the  writ  is  fre¬ 
quently  denominated  an  habeas  cdrpns  cum  caufa )  to 
do  and  receive  whatfoever  the  king’s  court  {hall  confi- 
der  in  that  behalf.  This  is  a  writ  grantable  of  com¬ 
mon  right,  without  any  motion  in  court ;  and  it  in- 
ftantly  fuperfedes  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below. 

But,  in  order  to  prevent  the  furreptitious  difcharge  of 
prifoners,  it  is  ordered  by  ftatute  1  &  2  P.  &  M.  c.  13. 
that  no  habeas  corpus  fhall  iffue  to  remove  any  prifoner 
out  of  any  gaol,  unlefs  figned  by  fome  judge  of  the 
court  out  of  which  it  is  awarded.  And,  to  avoid  vexa¬ 
tious  delays  by  removal  of  frivolous  caufes,  it  is  enabled 
by  ftatute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  23.  that,  where  the  judge  of 
an  inferior  court  of  record  is  a  barrifter  of  three  years 
Handing,  no  caufe  (hall  be  removed  from  thence  by 
habeas  corpus  or  other  writ,  after  iffue  or  demurrer  de¬ 
liberately  joined:  that  no  caufe,  if  once  remanded  to 
the  inferior  court  by  writ  of  procedendo  or  otherwife, 

{hall  ever  afterwards  be  again  removed ;  and  that  no 
caufe  (hall  be  removed  at  all,  if  the  debt  or  damages 
laid  in  the  declaration  do  not  amount  to  the  fum  of 
five  poiinds.  But  an  expedient  having  been  found  out 
to  elude  the  latter  branch  of  the  ftatute,  by  procuring 
a  nominal  plaintiff  to  bring  another  a&ion  for  five 
pounds  or  upwards,  (and  then  by  the  courfe  of  the 
court  the  habeas  corpus  removed  both  actions  together), 
it  is  therefore  ena&ed  by  ftatute  12  Geo.  I.  c.  29. 
that  the  inferior  court  may  proceed  in  fuch  a&ions  as 
are  under  the  value  of  five  pounds,  notwithftanding 
other  a&ions  may  be  brought  againft  the  fame  defend¬ 
ant  to  a  greater  amount. 

But  the  great  and  efficacious  writ,  in  all  manner  of  > 

illegal  confinement,  is  that  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjici-  Commenta- 
endum;  dire&ed  to  the  perfon  detaining  another,  and  ries. 
commanding  him  to  produce  the  body  of  the  prifoner, 
with  the  day  and  caufe  of  his  caption  and  detention, 
ad  faciendum,  fubjiciendum,  et  recipiendum,  to  do,  fub- 
mit  to,  and  receive  whatfoever  the  judge  or  court 
awarding  fuch  writ  (hall  confiderin  that  behalf.  This 
is  a  high  prerogative  writ,  and  therefore  by  the  com¬ 
mon  law  iffuing  out  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench  not 
only  in  term-time,  but  alfo  during  the  vacation,  by  a 
fiat  from  the  chief  juftice,  or  any  other  of  the  judges, 
and  running  into  all  parts  of  the  king’s  dominions  ; 
for  the  king  is  at  all  times  entitled  to  have  an  account, 
why  the  liberty  of  any  of  his  fubjefts  is  reftrained, 
wherever  that  reftraint  may  be  infiifted.  If  it  iffues 
in  vacation,  it  is  ufually  returnable  before  the  judge 
himfelf  who  awarded  it,  and  he  proceeds  by  himfelf 
thereon  ;  unlefs  the  term  fhonld  intervene,  and  then  it 
may  be  returned  in  court.  Indeed,  if  the  party  were 
privileged  in  the  courts  of  common  pleas  and  exche¬ 
quer,  as  being  an  officer  or  fuitor  of  the  court,  an  ha- 

bear 
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corpus. 
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leas  corpus  adfubjiciendum  might  alfo  have  been  award-  ufurping  princes,  yet  eftabli(hed  on  the  firm  eft  bafis  by  Habeas 
ed  from  thence  ;  and,  if  the  caufe  of  imprifonment  were  the  provifions  of  tnagna  charta,  and  a  long.fuccefiion  corPus- 
palpably  illegal,  they  might  have difcharged  him:  but,  of  ftatutes  enailed  under  Edward  III.  To  aflert  an 
if  he  were  committed  for  any  criminal  matter,  they  abfolute  exemption  from  imprifonment  in  all  cafes,  is 
-t-1  only  have  remanded  him,  or  taken  bail  for  his  inconfiftent  with  every  idea  of  law  and  political  focie- 

_rr _ ranee  in  the  court  of  king’s  bench  j  which  occa-  ty ;  and  in  the  end  would  deftroy  all  civil  liberty,  by 

fioned  the  common  pleas  to  difcountcnance  fuch  ap-  rendering  its  protection  impofiible :  but  the  glory  of  Blachftone't 
plications.  It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  and  by  very  re-  the  Engliftt  law  confifts  in  clearly  defining  the  times,  Commenta- 

the  caufes,  and  the  extent,  when,  wherefore,  and  to ncs' 
what  degree,  the  imprifonment  of  the  fubjeft  may  be 
lawful.  This  it  is,  which  induces  the  abfolute  necef- 
fity  of  exprefling  upon  every  commitment  the  reafon 
for  which  it  is  made;  that  the  court,  upon  an  habeas 
corpus ,  may  examine  into  its  validity;  and  according 
to  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe  may  difeharge,  ad¬ 
mit  to  bail,  or  remand  the  prifoner.  » 

And  yet,  early  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  court 
of  king’s-bench,  relying  on  fome  arbitrary  precedents 
hibition,  mandamus^  c.J  which  do'not  ifiue  as  of  (and  thofe  perhaps  mifunderftood),  determined*  that*  State 
mere  courfe,  without  (hewing  fome  probable  caufe  why  they  could  not  upon  an  habeas  corpus  either  bail  or  Jn“ls’  viii* 
the  extraordinary  power  of  the  crown  is  called  in  to  deliver  a  prifoner,  though  committed  without  any 
the  party’s  afiiitance.  For,  as  was  argued  by  lord  caufe  affigned,  in  cafe  he  was  committed  by  the  fpe- 
chief  juftice  Vaughan,  “  it  is  granted  on  motion,  be-  cial  command  of  the  king,  or  by  the  lords  of  the  privy- 
“  caule  it  cannot  be  had  of  courfe ;  and  there  is  there-  council.  This  drew  on  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and 
“  fore  no  necefty  to  grant  it:  for  the  court  ought  to  produced  the  petition  of  right ,  3  Car.  I.  which  recites 
“  be  fatisfied  that  the  party  hath  a  probable  caufe  to  this  illegal  judgment,  and  enads  that  no  freeman  here- 
“  to  be  delivered.”  And  this  feems  the  more  reafon-  after  fhall  be  fo  imprifoned  or  detained.  But  when, 
able,  becaufe  (when  once  granted)  the  perfon  to  whom  in  the  following  year,  Mr  Selden  and  others  were 
it  is  dire&ed  can  return  no  fatisfadory  excufe  for  not  committed  by  the  lords  of  the  council,  in  purfuance  of 
bringing  up  the  body  of  the  prifoner.  So  that,  if  it  his  majefty’s  fpecial  command,  under  a  general  charge 

/-nnrf  of  **  nntahlf>  pnntpnints  and  (tirrincr  un  fedition  acrai'nll 


could 
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plications.  It  hath  alfo  been  faid,  and  by  very  re- 
fpedable  authorities,  that  the  like  habeas  corpus  may 
ifiue  out  of  the  court  of  chancery  in  vacation  :  but, 
upon  the  famous  application  to  lord  Nottingham  by 
Jeuks,  not  with  (landing  the  noil  diligent  fearches,  no 
precedent  could  be  found  where  the  chancellor  had  if- 
fued  fuch  a  writ  in  vacation,  and  therefore  his  lordftiip 
refufed  it. 

Iri  the  court  of  King’s-bench  it  was,  and  is  ftill, 
neceflary  to  apply  for  it  by  motion  to  the  court,  as  in 
the  cafe  of  all  other  prerogative  writs  ( certiorari ,  pro¬ 


mariner  in  the  king’s  fervice,  a  wife,  a  child,  a  relation,  an  opinion  how  far  fuch  a  charge  was  bailable.  And, 
or  a  domeftic,  confined  for  infanity  or  other  pruden-  when  at  length  they,  agreed  that  it  was,  they  how- 
tial  reafons,  might  obtain  a  temporary  enlargement  ever  annexed  a  condition  of  finding  fureties  for  the 
by  fuing  out  an  habeas  corpus ,  though  fure  to  be  re-  J  . n.n  .l  re¬ 

manded  as  foon  as  brought  up  to  the  court.  And 
therefore  Sir  Edward  Coke,  when  chief  juftice,  did  not 
fcruple,  in  1 3  Jac.  I.  to  deny  a  habeas  corpus  to  one 
confined  by  the  court  of  admiralty  for  piracy;  there 
appearing,  upon  his  own  (hewing,  fufficient  grounds 
to  confine  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  probable 
ground  be  (hewn,  that  the  party  is  imprifoned  without 
juft  caufe,  and  therefore  hath  a  right  to  be  delivered, 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  then  a  writ  of  right,  which 
“  may  not  be  denied,  but  ought  to  be  granted  to 
<i  every  man  that  is  committed,  or  detained  in  prifon, 

“  or  otherwife  reftrained,  though  it  be  by  the  com- 
“  mand  of  the  king,  the  privy-council,  or  any  o- 
«*  ther.” 

In  the  articles  Liberty  and  Rights,  we  expatiated 


good  behaviour,  which  ftill  protra&ed  their  imprifon¬ 
ment;  the  chief  juftice  Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  at  the  fame 
time  declaring f,  that  “if  they  were  again  remanded  f  J 
“  for  that  fcaufe,  perhaps  the  court  would  not  after- 
“  wards  grant  a  habeas  corpus ,  being  already  made 
“  acquainted  with  the  caufe  of  the  imprifonment.” 
But  this  was  heard  with  indignation  and  aftoni(h- 
ment  by  every  lawyer  prefent ;  according  to  Mr 
Selden’s  own  account  of  the  matter,  whofe  refent- 
ment  was  not  cooled  at  the  diftance  of  four  and  twenty 
years. 

Thefe  pitiful  evafions  gave  rife  to  the  ftatute  16 
Car.  I.  c.  10.  §.  8.  whereby  it  is  enaCled,  that  if  any 
perfon  be  committed  by  the  king  himfelf  in  perfon, 
or  by  his  privy  council,  or  by  any  of  the  members 
thereof,  he  (hall  have  granted  unto  him,  without  any 


at  large  on  -the  perfonal  liberty  of  the  fubjed.  This  delay  upon  any  pretence  whatfoever,  a  writ  of  habeas 
was  (hewn  to  be  a  natural  inherent  right,  which  could  corpus,  upon  demand  or  motion  made  to  the  court  of 
not  be  furrendered  or  forfeited  unlefs  by  the  commif-  king’s  bench  or  common-pleas ;  who  (hall  therupon, 
fion  of  fome  great  and  atrocious  crime,  and  which  within  three  court-days  after  the  return  is  made,  exa- 
ought  not  to  be  abridged  in  any  cafe  without  the  fpe-  mine  and  determine  the  legality  of  (uch  commitment, 
cial  pernrfiion  of  law.  A  dodrine  coeval  with  the  and  do  what  to  juftice  (hall  appertain,  in  delivering, 
firft  rudiments  of  our  conftitution;  and  handed  down  bailing,  or  remanding  fuch  prifoner.  Yet  ftill  in  the 
to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  notwithftanding  all  their  cafe  of  Jenks,  before  alluded  to,  who  in  1676  was 
ftruggles  with  the  Danes,  and  the  violence  of  the  committed  by  the  king  in  council  for  a  turbulent 
Norman  conqueft:  afierted  afterwards  and  confirmed  fpeech  at  Guildhall,  new  fhifts  and  devices  were  made 
by  the  conqueror  himfelf  and  his  defeendants :  and  ufe  of  to  prevent  his  enlargement  by  law;  the  chief 
though  fometimes  a  little  impaired  by  the  ferocity  of  juftice  (as  well  as  the  chancellor)  declining  to  award 
the  times,  and  the  occafional  defpotifm  of  jealous  or  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ad  fubjiciendusn  in  vacation, 

though 
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though  at  laft  he  thought  proper  to  award  the  ufual 
writs  ad  deliberandum ,  &c.  whereby  the  prifoner  was 
difeharged  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Other  abufes  had  alfo 
crept  into  daily  praftice,  which  had  in  feme  meafure 
defeated  the  benefit  of  this  great  conftitutional  re¬ 
medy.  The  party  imprifoning  was  at  liberty  to  de¬ 
lay  his  obedience  to  the  firft  writ,  and  might  wait  till 
a  fecond  and  a  third,  called  an  alias  and  a  pluries , 
were  ilfned,  before  he  produced  the  party;  and  many 
other  vexatious  fhifts  were  praftiled  to  detain  ftate- 
prifoners  in  cuftody.  But  whoever  will  attentively 
confider  the  English  hiftory  may  obferve,  that  the 
flagrant  abufe  of  ary  power,  by  the  crown  or  its  mi- 
nilters,  has  always  been  productive  of  a  ftruggle; 
which  either  difeovers  the  exercife  of  that  power  to 
be  contrary  to  law,  or  (if  legal)  reftrains  it  for  the 
future.  This  was  the  cafe  in  the  prefent  inftance. 
The  oppreflion  of  an  obfeure  individual  gave  birth  to 
the  famous  habeas  corpus  aft,  31  Car.  II.  c.  2.  which 
is  frequently  confidered  as  another  magna  carta  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  by  confequence  has  alfo  in  fubfequent 
times  reduced  the  method  of  proceeding  on  tltefe  writs 
(though  not  within  the  reach  of  that  flatute,  but  ifih- 
ing  merely  at  the  common  law)  to  the  true  ftandard  of 
law  and  liberty. 

The  ftatute  itfelf  enafts,  1.  That  the  writ  fhall  be 
returned  and  the  prifoner  brought  up,  within  a  limited 
time  according  to  the  diftance,  not  exceeding  in  any 
cafe  twenty  days.  2.  That  fuch  writs  {hall  be  endor- 
fed,  as  granted  in  purfuance  of  this  aft,  and  figned  by 
the  perfon  awarding  them.  3.  That  on  complaint  and 
requeft  in  writing  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  perfon  com¬ 
mitted  and  charged  with  any  crime  (unlefs  committed 
for  treafon  or  felony  expreffed  in  the  warrant,  or  for 
fufpicion  of  the  fame,  or  as  acceflbry  thereto  before 
the  faft,  or  convifted  or  charged  in  execution  by  le¬ 
gal  procefs)  the  lord  chancellor  or  any  of  the  twelve 
judges,  in  vacation,  upon  viewing  a  copy  of  the  war¬ 
rant,  or  affidavit  that  a  copy  is  denied,  (hall  (unlefs 
the  party  has  neglefted  for  two  terms  to  apply  to  any 
court  for  his  enlargement)  award  a  habeas  corpus  for 
fuch  prifoner,  returnable  immediately  before  himfelf 
or  any  other  of  the  judges  ;  and  upon  the  return  made 
fhall  difeharge  the  party,  if  bailable,  upon  giving  fe- 
curity  to  appear  and  anfwer  to  the  accufation  in  the 
proper  court  of  judicature.  4.  That  officers  and 
keepers  neglefting  to  make  due  returns,  or  not  deli¬ 
vering  to  the  prifoner  or  his  agent  within  fix  hours 
after  demand  a  copy  of  the  warrant  of  commitment, 
or  fhifting  the  cuftody  of  a  prifoner  from  one  to  ano¬ 
ther  without  fuffieient  reafon  or  authority  (fpecified 
in  the  aft)  fhall  for  the  firft  offence  forfeit  tool,  and 
for  the  fecond  offence  200  1.  to  the  party  grieved, 
and  be  difabled  to  hold  his  office.  5.  That  no  per¬ 
fon,  once  delivered  by  habeas  corpus ,  fhall  be  re¬ 
committed  for  the  fame  offence,  on  penalty  of 
500 1.  6.  That  every  perfon  committed  for  trea¬ 

fon  or  felony  fhall,  if  he  requires  it  the  firft  week 
of  the  next  term  or  the  firft  day  of  the  next  feffion 
of  oyer  and  terminer,  be  indifted  in  that  term,  or 
feffion,  or  elfe  admitted  to  bail ;  unlefs  the  king’s 
witnefl'es  caunot  be  produced  at  that  time  ;  and  if  ac¬ 
quitted,  or  if  not  indifted  and  tried  in  the  fecond  term 
or  feffion,  he  fnall  be  difeharged  from  his  imprifon- 
ment  for  fu.ch  imputed  offence  ;  but  that  no  perfon, 
Vol.  Y. 


after  the  affifes  fhall  be  opened  for  the  county  in  which  Habeas 
he  is  detained,  fhall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus,  till  tj . 
after  the  affifes  are  ended;  but  {hall  be  left  to  the  -  a  U‘ 
juftice  of  the  judges  of  affife.  7.  That  any  fuch  pri¬ 
foner  may  move  for  and  obtain  his  habeas  corpus,  as 
well  out  of  the  chancery'or  exchequer,  as  out  of  the 
king’s  bench  or  common  pleas  ;  and  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  or  judges  denying  the  fame,  on  fight  of  the 
warrant  or  oath  that  the  fame  is  refufed,  forfeit  feve- 
rally  to  the  party  grieved  the  fum  of  500  1.  8.  That 

the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  fhall  run  into  the  counties 
palatine,  cinque  port6,  and  other  privileged  places, 
and  the  iflands  of  Jerfey  and  Gnernfey.  9.  That  no 
inhabitant  of  England  (except  perfons  contracting,  or 
convifts  praying,  to  be  transported  ;  or  having  com¬ 
mitted  fome  capital  offence  in  the  place  to  which 
they  are  fent)  fhall  be  fent  prifoner  to  Scotland,  Ire¬ 
land,  Jerfey,  Girernfey,  or  any  places  beyond  the 
feas,  within  or  without  the  king’s  dominions  :  on  pain 
that  the  party  committing,  his  advifers,  aiders,  and 
affiftants,  fhall  forfeit  to  the  party  grieved  a  fum  not 
lefs  than  500  1.  to  be  recovered  with  treble  cofts  ;  fhall 
be  difabled  to  bear  any  office  of  truft  or  profit ;  fhall 
incur  the  penalties  of  preemunire  \  and  fhall  be  incap¬ 
able  of  the  king’s  pardon. 

This  is  the  fubftance  of  that  great  and  important 
ftatute  :  which  extends  (we  may  obferve)  only  to  the 
cafe  of  commitments  for  fuch  criminal  charge  as  can 
produce  no  inconvenience  to  public  juftice  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  enlargement  of  the  prifoner  ;  all  other  cafes  of 
unjuft  imprifonment  being  left  to  the  habeas  corpus  at 
common  law.  But  even  upon  writs  at  the  common 
law  it  is  now  expefted  by  the  court,  agreeable  to  an¬ 
cient  precedents  and  the  fpirit  of  the  aft  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  the  writ  fhould  be  immediately  obeyed, 
without  waiting  for  any  a  lies  or  pluries  ;  otherwife  an 
attachment  will  iffue.  By  which  admirable  regula¬ 
tions,  judicial  as  well  as  parliamentary,  the  remedy  is 
now  complete  for  removing  the  injury  of  unjuft  and 
illegal  confinement.  A  remedy  the  more  neceffary, 
becaufe  the  oppreflion  does  not  always  arife  from  the 
ill-nature,  but  fometimes  from  the  mere  inattention,  ef 
government.  For  it  frequently  happens  in  foreign 
countries,  (and  has  happened  in  England  during  the 
temporary  fufpenfions  of  the  ftatute),  that  perfons  ap¬ 
prehended  upon  fufpicion  have  fuffered  a  long  impri¬ 
fonment,  merely  becaufc  they  were  forgotten. 

HABICOT  (Nicholas),  a  celebrated  furgeon,  born 
at  Bonny  in  Gatinois,  acquired  great  reputation  by 
his  fkill  in  his  profefiion,  and  by  his  works ;  and  died 
in  1624.  He  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  plague,  and  fe- 
veral  other  curious  works. 

HABINGTON  (William),  an  Englifh  poet  and 
hiftorian,  was  the  fon  of  Thomas  Habington,  Efq. 

He  was  born  in  1605,  at  Hendlip  in  Worcefterfhire  ; 
and  was  educated  at  St  Omers  and  at  Paris.  He 
died  in  1654,  and  left  feveral  manuferipts  in  the  hands 
of  his  fon.  His  printed  works  are,  1.  Poems  under 
the  title  of  Cajlura.  2.  The  queen  of  Arragon,  a 
tragi  comedy.  3.  Obfervations  upon  Hiftory.  4.  The 
hiftory  of  Edward  IV.  king  of  England,  written  and 
pnlJifhed  at  the  dtfire  of  Charles  I.  This  work  is 
compofed  in  a  very  florid  ftyle. 

HABIT,  in  philofophy,  an  aptitude  or  difpofition 
either  of  mind  or  body,  acquired  by  a  frequent  repe- 
19  Z  tition 
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Hal.it  tit  ion  of  the  fame  adt.  See  Custom  and  Habit. 

^  '1  TIabit  is  alfo  it  fed  for  a  drefs  or  garb,  or  the  com- 

'°(  po  fit  ion  of  garments,  wherewith  a  perfon  is  covered  ; 

in  which  fenfe  we  fay,  the  habit  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  of 
a  religious,  &c.  a  military  habit,  & c. 

HABITE  and  Repute,  in  Scots  law,  the  com¬ 
mon  opinion  of  the  people,  among  whom  a  perfon 
lives,  with  refpedt  to  any  circumftance  relating  to 
him. 

HABITUDE,  among  fchoolmen,  the  refpedt  or 
relation  one  thing  bears  to  another.  See  Relation. 

HABSBURG,  or  Hapsburg,  an  ancient  caftle 
of  Swiflerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern.  It  is  the  place 
where  the  ancient  counts  of  Haplburg  refided,  and  is 
feated  near  the  lake  of  Lucern,  and  to  the  eaft  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  E.  Long.  8.  10.  N.  Lat. 
47.  22. 

HACHA,  a  fea-port  town  of  South  America,  in 
Terra  Firma,  feated  at  the  inouth  of  a  river  of  the  fame 
name.  Here  the  Spanifii  galleons  touch  at  their  ar¬ 
rival  in  South  America,  from  whence  expreffes  are 
fent  to  all  the  fettlements  to  give  them  notice  of  it. 
W.  Long.  72.  o.  N.  Lat.  11.  30. 

.  HACKET  (John),  bifhop  of  Litchfield  and  Co¬ 
ventry,  was  born  in  1592.  In  1623,  he  was  made 
chaplain  to  James  I.  and  prebendary  of  Lincoln  :  and 
foon  after  obtained  the  redory  of  St  Andrew’s  Hol- 
born,  with  that  ofCheam  in  Surrey;  his  patron  tell¬ 
ing  him,  he  intended  Holborn  for  wealth,  and  Cheam 
z  for  health.  In  1642  he  was  prefented  to  a  preben¬ 
dary  and  refidentiary ;  but  was  deprived  of  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  them,  as  well  as  of  St  Andrew’s,  by  the  enfuing 
troubles.  He  then  lived  retired  at  Cheam  with  little 
dilturbance,  until  he  recovered  his  preferments  by  the 
re  it  oration  of  Charles  LI.  by  whom  he  was  preferred 
to  the  fee  of  Litchfield  and  Coventry  in  1661.  Find¬ 
ing  the  beautiful  cathedral  of  Litchfield  almoft  bat¬ 
tered  to  the  ground,  he  in  eight  years  finilhed  a  com¬ 
plete  church  fuperior  to  the  former,  at  his  own  ex¬ 
pence  of  20,000 1.  excepting  1000 1.  he  had  from  the 
dean  and  chapter,  with  what  he  could  procure  from 
private  benefactors.  He  laid  out  ioool.  on  a  pre- 
bendal  houfe,  his  palaces  at  Litchfield  and  Ecclefhall 
having  been  demolilhed  during  the  civil  wars :  and 
befide  thefe  adtsof  munificence,  left  feveral  other  be¬ 
nefactions  at  his  death  in  1670.  He  publilhed  before 
he  entered  into  orders,  a  comedy  entitled  Loyola,  which 
was  twice  ailed  before  king  James  1.  After  his 
death  there  appeared  a  “  Century  of  his  fermons  on 
feveral  remarkable  fubjeCts,”  in  folio;  and  “The  life 
of  archbilhop  Williams,’’  in  folio,  which  was  abridged 
in  1 700  by  Ambrofe  Philips. 

HACKNEY-coaches,  thofe  expofed  to  hire  in 
the  ftreets  of  London,  -  and  fome  other  great  cities,  at 
rates  fixed  by  authority.  See  Coach. — Thefe  firft 
began  to  ply  in  the  ftreets  of  London,  or  rather  waited 
at  inns,  in  the  year  162^,  and  were  only  20  in  num¬ 
ber  ;  but  in  1635  they  were  fo  much  increafed,  that 
king  Charles  iflued  out  an  order  of  council  for  reftrain- 
ing  them.  In  1637,  he  allowed  50  hackney-coachmen, 
each  of  whom  might  keep  J2  horfes.  In  1652,  their 
number  was  limited  to  200;  and  in  1654,  it  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  300.  In  1661,  400  were  licenfed;  at  5 1. 
annually  for  each.  In  1694,  700  were  allowed,  and 
taxed  by  the  5  and  6  of  W.  &  M.  at  4I.  per  an¬ 


num  each.  By  9  Anne  cap.  23.  800  coaches  were  Hackney 
allowed  in  London  and  Wdlminftcr ;  but  by  8  Geo.  f! 

III.  cap.  24.  the  number  is  increafed  to  1000,  which 

are  to  be  licenfed  by  co-mini fifoners,  and  to  pay  a  duty  _ I _ L_ 

of  5  Ih.  per  week  to  the  king.  On  Sundays  there 
were  formerly  only  175  hackney-coaches  to  ply,  which 
were  to  be  appointed  by  commillioners  ;  but  their 
number  is  now  unlimited. 

The  fare  of  hackney  coachmen  in  London,  or  with¬ 
in  ten  miles  of  the  city,  is  12  (hillings  and  fixpence 
per  day,  allowing  12  hours  per  day.  By  the  hour  it 
is  is.  6d.  for  the  firft,  and  is.  for  every  hour  after; 
and  none  are  obliged  to  pay  above  is.  for  any  diftance 
not  exceeding  a  mile  and  a  hajf;  or  above  is.  6d.  for 
any  diftance  not  exceeding  two  miles.  Where  hack¬ 
ney  coachmen  refufe  to  go  at,  or  exaCt  more  than, 
their  limited  hire,  they  are  fubjeCt  to  a  forfeit  not  un¬ 
der  T os.  nor  exceeding  3!.  and  which,  the  commillion¬ 
ers  have  power  to  determine.  Every  hackney-coach 
muft  be  provided  with  cheque  firings,  and  every  coach¬ 
man  plying  without  them  incurs  a  penalty  of  5s. — 

Drivers  of  hackney-coaches  are  to  give  way  to  per- 
fons  of  quality  and  gentlemens  coaches,  under  the  pe¬ 
nalty  of  5  1. 

The  duty  arifing  from  licences  to  hackney-coaches 
and  chairs  in  London,  forms  a  branch  of  the  king’s 
extraordinary  and  perpetual  revenue  *.  This  revenue  *  SeeReve- 
is  governed  by  commiffioners  of  its  own,  and  is  in  nue‘ 
truth  a  benefit  to  the  fubjeCt ;  as  the  expence  of  it  is 
felt  by  no  individual,  and  its  neceflary  regulations  have 
ellablifhed  a  competent  jurifdiCtion,  whereby  a  very 
refraCtory  race  of  men  may  be  kept  in  fome  tolerable 
order. 

HADDINGTON,  a  borough-town  of  Scotland, 
in  Eaft  Lothian,  which  fends  one  member  to  parlia¬ 
ment.  It  is  furrounded  with  many  feats  of  nobility 
and  gentry.  It  is  about  17  miles  E.  of  Edinburgh. 

W.  Long.  2.  25.  N.  Lat.  55.  50. 

HADDOCK,  the  Englifh  name  of  a  fpecies  of 
Gadus. 

HADDON  (Dr  Walter),  a  great  reftorer  of  the 
learned  languages  in  England,  was  born  in  1516.  He 
diftinguifhed  himfelf  particularly  by  writing  Latin  in 
a  fine  ftyle,  which  he  acquited  by  a  conftant  ftudy  of 
Cicero.  He  was  a  flrenuous  promoter  of  the  refor¬ 
mation  under  king  Edward ;  and  was  therefore  thought 
a  proper  perfon  to  fucceed'bilhop  Gardiner  in  the  ma- 
fterfhip  of  Trinity-hall,  Cambridge,  on  his  deprivation. 

He  lay  concealed  during  the  reign  of  queen  Mary-; 
but  acquired  the  favour  of  Elizabeth,  who  conftituted 
him  one  of  the  mafters  of  the  court  of  requeih,  and 
fent  him  one  of  the  three  agents  to  Bruges  in  1566, 
to  reftore  commerce  between  England  and  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  He  was  alfo  engaged  with  Sir  John  Cheke  in 
drawing  up  in  Latin  that  ufeful  code  of  ecclefiaftical 
law,  publiLhed  in  1571  by  the  learned  John  Fox,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Reformatio  legum  ecdejtajlicarum ;  his 
other  works  are  collected  and  publilhed  under  the  title 
of  Lucubrations.  He  died  in  1572. 

HADERSLEBEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  Denmark, 
in  the  dnchy  of  Slcfwick,  with  a  ftrong  citadel,  built 
upon  a  fmall  ifland.  It  is  feated  on  a  bay  of  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  has  a  well-frequented  harbour.  E.  Lon.  9.  35. 

N.  Lat.  55.  24. 
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HADLEY,  a  town  in  Suffolk,  feated  in  a  bottom 
011  the  l  iver  Prcfton.  It  confifts  of  about  600  houfes; 
with  a  very  handfome  church,  a  chapel  of  eafe,  and  a 
.  Prefbyterian  meeting-houfe.  The  ftreets  are  pretty 
broad,  blit  not  paved.  Large  quantities  of  yarn  are 
fpun  here  for  the  Norwich  manufadlure ;  and  this 
town  had  once  a  confiderable  woolien  manufadlure, 
which  is  now  decayed.  E.  Lon.  1.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  7. 

HADRIAN.  See  Adrian. 

HAEMAGOGOS,  among  phyficians,  a- compound 
medicine,  con fi (ting  of  fetid  and  aromatic  fimples 
mixed  with  black  hellebore,  and  prefcribed  in  order  to 
promote  the  menftrua  and  haemorrhoidal  fluxes;  as  alfo 
to  bring  away  the  lochia. 

HAEMANTHUS,  the  blood-flower  ;  a  genus 
of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria 
clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  cocciueus,  with  plain  tongue- 
fhaped  leaves,  rifes  about  a  foot  high,  with  a  (talk 
fupporting  a  clufter  of  bright  red  tubulous  flowers. 
It  hath  a  large  bulbous  root,  from  which  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  comes  out  two  broad  flat  leaves  of  a  flefhy  con¬ 
fidence,  fliaped  like  a  tongue,  which  turn  backward 
on  each  fide,  and  fpread  on  the  ground,  fo  that  they 
have  a  ftrange  appearance  all  the  winter.  Iu  the  fpring 
thefe  decay  ;  lo  that  from  May  to  the  beginning  of 
Auguft  they  are  deftitute  of  leaves.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  the  autumn  juft  before  the  leaves  come 
out.  2.  The  carinatus  with  keel-fhaped  leaves,  has  a 
taller  ftaik  and  paler  flowers  than  the  former;  its 
leaves  are  not  flat,  but  hollowed  like  the  keel  of  a  boat. 
3.  The  punieeus,  with  large  fpear-fhaped  waved  leaves, 
grows  about  a  foot  high,  and  hath  flowers  of  a  yellow- 
i(h  red  colour.'  Thefe  are  fucceeded  by  berries,  which 
are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour  when  ripe. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  do  not  propagate  very  fall  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  their  roots  feldom  putting  forth  many  off-fets. 
The  bed  method  of  managing  them  is  to  have  a  bed 
of  good  earth  in  a  bricked  pit,  where  they  may  be 
covered  with  glaffes,  and  in  hard  frofts  with  mats  and 
ftraw.  The  earth  in  the  frame  Ihould  be  two  feet 
deep,  and  the  frame  Ihould  rife  two  feet  above  the 
furface,  to  allow  height  for  the  flower-ftems  to  grow. 
The  roots  ftiould  be  planted  nine  or  ten  inches  afun- 
der;  and  in  winter,  if  they  are  prote&cd  from  froft, 
and  not  fuffered  to  have  too  much  wet,  but  in  mild 
weather  expofed  to  the  air,  they  will  flower  every  year, 
and  the  flowers  will  be  much  ftronger  than  with  any 
other  management.  The  third  fort  requires  to  be 
conftantly  kept  in  a  dry  Hove, 

HAEMATITES,  or  blood-stone,  a  hard  mineral 
fubflanee,  red,  black,  or  purple,  but  the  powder  of 
which  is  always  red.  It  is  found  in  malfes  fometimes 
fpherical,  femi-fpherical,  pyramidal,  or  cellular,  that  is 
like  a  honeycomb.  It  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
iron.  Forty  pounds  of  this  metal  have  been  extracted 
from  a  quintal  of  the  (lone;  but  the  iron  is  of  fuch  a 
bad  quality,  that  this  ore  is  not  commonly  fmelted. 
The  great  hardnefs  of  haematites  renders  it  fit  for  bur- 
nilhing  and  polifiiing  metals. 

HAEMATOPUS,  the  sea-pye,  in  ornithology, 
a  genus  belonging  to  the  order  of  grallae.  The  beak 
is  compreffed,  with  an  equal  wedge-fliaped  point;  the 
nofti  ils  are  linear  ;  and  the  feet  have  three  toes  without 


nails.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  allialegus,  a  Harnn in- 
native  of  Europe  and  America.  It  feeds  upon  Ihell- 
fi(h  near  the  fea-Ihore. 

HLEMATOXYLUM,  logwood,  or  Can.peachy - - 

Wood;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to 
the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only  one  fpecics, 
viz.  the  campechianum,  which  grows  naturally  in  the 
bay  of  Campeachy  at  Honduras,  and  other  parts  of 
the  Spanifti  Weil- Indies  *,  where  it  rifes  from  16  to  *  See  Caw- 
24  feet  high.  The.ftems  are  generally  crooked,  and  teaC 
very  deformed ;  and  feldom  thicker  than  a  plan’s  thigh. 

The  branches  which  come  out  on  each  fide  are  crooked, 
irregular,  and  armed  with  ftrong  thorns,  garnifhed 
with  winged  leaves,  compofed  of  three  pair  of  obfcure 
lobes  indented  at  the  top.  The  flowers  come  in  a  ra- 
cemus  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  (landing  ereft, 
and  are  of  a  pale  yellowifh  colour,  with  a  purple  era- 
palement.  They  are  fucceeded  by  flat  oblong  pods, 
each  containing  two  or  three  kidney- feeds. 

Culture.  The  feeds,  which  are  frequently  brought 
from  America,  will  readily  grow  if  fown  upon  a  good 
hot-bed  in  this  country,  and  will  thrive  very  well  if 
kept  conftantly  in  a  good  degree  of  heat  in  the  back- 
ftove. 

Ufes.  The  logwood  is  ufed  in  great  quantities  for 
dying  purple,  but  efpecially  black  colours.  All  the 
colours,  however,  which  can  be  prepared  from  it,  are  of 
a  fading  nature,  and  cannot  by  any  art  be  made  equally 
durable  with  thofe  prepared  from  fome  other  materials. 

Of  all  the  colours  prepared  from  logwood,  the  black 
is  the  mod  durable.  Dr  Lewis  recommends  it  as  an 
ingredient  in  making  ink.  “  In  dyeing  cloth,  (fays 
he,)  vitriol  and  galls,  in  whatever  proportions  they  are 
ufed,  produce  only  browns  of  different  (hades  :  I  have^ 
often  been  furprifed  that  with  thefe  capital  materials 
of  the  black  dye  I  never  could  obtain  any  true  black- 
ne(s  in  white  cloth,  and  attributed  the  failure  to  fome 
unheeded  mifmanagement  in  the  procefs,  till  I  found 
it  to  be  a  known  fa&  among  the  dyers.  Logwood  is 
the  material  which  adds  blacknefs  to  the  vitriol  and 
gall-brown ;  and  this  black  dye,  though  not  of  the 
mod  durable  kind,  is  the  mod  common.  On  blue  cloth 
a  good  black  may  be  dyed  by  vitriol  and  galls  alone ; 
but  even  here,  an  addition  of  Logwood  contributes  not 
a  little  to  improve  the  colour.” - -Mr  Delaval,  how¬ 

ever,  in  his  Effay  on  Colours,  informs  us,  that  with  an 
infufion  of  galls  and  iron- filings,  he  not  only  made  an 
exceeding  black  and  durable  ink,  but  alfo  dyed  linen 
cloth  of  a  very  deep  black.  See  Colour -Makings 
n°  12,  13,  14.;  Dyeing,  n°  17.;  3nd  Ink.  Logwood 
is  alfo  found  to  have  a  confiderable  aftringent  virtue  as 
a  medicine,  and  an  extradl  of  it  is  fometimes  given 
with  great  fuccefs  in  diarrhoeas. 

HAEMOPTYSIS,  Htemaptysis,  or  Heemoptoe;  a 
fpitting  of  blood.  See  ( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medi¬ 
cine. 

HAEMORRHOIDAL,  an  appellation  given  by 
anatomifts  to  the  arteries  and  veins  going  to  the  iute- 
ftinum  re&um. 

HAEMORRHOIDS,  or  Piles,  an  haemorrhage, 
or  iffue  of  blood  from  the  haemorrhoidal  vdlels.  (See 
( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HAERj^EM.  See  Harlem. 

HAG,  in  zoology.  See  Myxine. 
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HAGAI,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  who,  in  all 
probability  was  born  at  Babylon,  from  whence  he  re¬ 
turned  with  Zerubbabel. 

This  prophet,  by  the  command  of  God,  exhorted 
the  Jews,  after  their  return  from  the  captivity,  to  fi- 
ni(h  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  winch  they  had  in¬ 
termitted  for  14  years.  His  remonftrances  had  the 
dtfired  effedt  ;  and  to  encourage  them  to  proceed  in 
the  work,  he  affured  them  from  God,  that  the  glory 
of  this  latter  lioufe  Humid  be  greater  than  the  glory  of 
the  former :  which  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  when 
Chrift  honoured  it  with  his  prefence  ;  for,  with  refpedt 
to  the  building,  this  latter  temple  wasnothing  in  com- 
parifon  with  the  former. 

HAGEDORN  (Frederick  de),  a  celebrated  Ger¬ 
man  poet,  was  born  at  Hamburg,  where  his  father 
was  refident  for  the  king  of  Denmark,  in  1708.  He 
finifhed  his  ftudies  at  Jena  ;  and,  in  1728,  publifhed  a 
number  of  poetical  pieces  in  Germany,  which  were 
well  received.  He  afterwards  came  to  England,  where 
he  obtained  the  fricndfhip  of  many  of  the  learned  ; 
and,  at  his  return,  was  made  fecretary  to  the  Englifh 
Hamburgh  company,  a  lucrative  employment  that 
left  him  fufficient  time  for  cultivating  the  mufes.  In 
1738,  he  publifhed  his  Fables  and  Tales,  the  firft 
colledlion  of  the  kind  of  which  Germany  can  boaft. 
He  afterwards  publifhed  other  pieces  of  poetry  of  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds,  as  Moral  Poems,  Epigrams,  and  five 
books  of  Songs  :  which  of  all  his  poetical  pieces  are 
mod  efteemed.  He  died  in  1754. 

HAGENAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name,  which  was  formerly 
imperial,  but  now  belongs  to  the  French.  It  was 
taken  by  them  in  1673  »  Imperialifts  retook  it  in 
]  70 1  ;  after  which  it  was  feveral  times  taken  and  re¬ 
taken  by  both  parties  ;  but  at  laft  the  French  got 
pofleflion  of  it  in  1706.  It  is  divided  by  the  river 
Motter  into  two  parts;  and  is  feated  near  a  foreft  of  its 
own  name,  in  E.  Long.  7.  53.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 

HAGIOGRAPHA,  or  «  holy  writings a 
name  given  to  a  particular  divifion  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  as  containing  hymns  to  God,  and  moral  pre¬ 
cepts  for  the  conduit  of  life.  The  books  diftinguifhed 
by  this  term  were  the  Pfalms,  Proverbs,  Ecclefiaftes, 
and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

HAGUE,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  in  E.  Long.  4.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  49. 
— In  Latin  it  is  called  Hag  a  Comitis  ;  in  French,  La 
Haye  (  in  Dutch  der  Haag ,  or  ’ S-Graavenhage,  i.  e. 
the  Earl’s  Grove  or  Wood,  from  the  wood  near  which 
it  is  built,  and  in  which  the  earls  of  Holland  had  a 
country-houfe.  Though  it  fends  no  deputies  to  the 
dates,  it  is  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  towns  in  Hol¬ 
land,  pleafantly  fituated,  and  exceeding  beautiful. 
It  may  indeed  compare  with  almoft  any  city  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  though  geographers  account  it  but  a  village. 
The  inhabitants  alfo  breathe  a  better  air  than  thofe  of 
the  other  cities,  as  it  (lands  on  a  dry  foil,  fomewhat 
higher  than  the  reft  of  the  country.  It  has  no  gates 
or  walls,  but  is  furrounded  by  a  moat  over  which 
there  are  many  draw-bridges.  Two  hours  are  required 
to  walk  round  it,  and  it  contains  about  40,000  or 
50,000  fouls.  It  is  a  place  of  much  fplendor  and 
bufinefs,  being  the  fea,t  of  the  high  colleges  of  the 


republic  and  province  of  Holland,  and  the  refidence  Hagee 
of  the  iladtholder  and  foreign  ambaffadors  ;  and  there  H, 
are  a  great  many  fine  ftreets  and  fquares  in  it.  In  the 
inner  court  all  the  high  colleges  and  courts  of  juftice 
hold  their  alfemblies  :  there  alfo  the  foot-guards  do  du¬ 
ty,  as  the  horfe-guards  in  the  outer,  when  the  ftates 
are  fitting.  De  Plaats  is  an  open  airy  place,  in  form 
of  a  triangle,  adorned  with  neat  and  beautiful  build¬ 
ings :  the  Vyverberg  is  an  eminence,  laid  out  into  fe¬ 
veral  fine  (hady  walks,  with  the  Vyver,  a  large  bafon  of 
water,  at  the  bottom  :  the  Voorhout  is  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  part  of  the  Hague,  and  confifts  of  the  mall, 
and  three  ways  for  coaches  on  each  fide,  planted  with 
trees,  being  much  the  fame  as  St  James’s  park  at  Lon¬ 
don  :  the  palace  of  Opdam,  or  Waffenaar,  is  built  in 
a  very  elegant  tafte  :  the  prince  and  princefs  grafts  are 
fine  ftreets  :  the  plain,  in  Dutch  Het  Pleyn ,  is  a 
beautiful  grove,  laid  out  in  feveral  crofs  walks,  and 
furrounded  with  (lately  houfes.  The  Jewifh- fynagogue 
is  well  worth  being  feen  by  a  curious  traveller  ;  and  al¬ 
fo  the  palaces  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  hotel  of 
Spain,  the  new  Woorhout,  the  maufoleum  of  the  ba¬ 
ron  of  Opdam  in  the  great  church,  and  the  feveral 
hofpitals.  The  environs’of  the  Hague  are  exceedingly 
pleafant.  Among  other  agreeable  objedts  are  the 
wood,  with  the  palace  of  Orange  at  the  extremity  of 
it,  called  the  houfe  in  the  wood }  the  village  of  Sche- 
veling  ;  and  the  land-hills  along  the  north-fea ;  with 
the  village  of  Voorburg,  and  the  charming  feats  and 
fine  gardens  round  it.  Two  miles  from  the  Hague  is 
Ryfwick,  a  village  ;  and,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
that,  a  noble  palace  belonging  to  the  prince  of  0-. 
range,  famous  for  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  there 
in  1697.  Loofduynen,  where  Margaret,  countefs  of 
Henneburg,  and  daughter  of  Florence  IV.  count  of 
Holland  and  Zealand,  is  faid  to  have  been  delivered  of 
365  children  at  a  birth,  in  1276,  is  about  five  miles 
from  the  Hague.  Five  miles  beyond  Loofduynen, 
and  not  far  from  the  beautiful  village  of  Gravefande, 
is  Honflardyck,  another  palace  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Orange,  and  one  of  the  fined  ftruftures  la¬ 
the  Low-Countries. 

HAHN  (Simon  Frederick),  a  celebrated  German- 
hiftorian.  At  ten  years  of  age  he  was  not  only  far 
advanced  in  the  Latin,  but  underftood  feveral  living 
languages.  Four  years  after,  he  pronounced  a  fpeech 
on  the  origin  of  the  cloyfter  at  Bergen,  the  place  of 
his  birth,  which  was  printed  with  fome  other  pieces; 
and  in  1708  he  publifhed  a  Continuation  of  Meibo- 
mius's  Chronicle  of  Bergen.  After  having  for  feve¬ 
ral  years  given  public  ledlures  at  Hall,  he  became,  at  - 
the  age  of  24,  profeffor  of  hiftory  at  Helmftadt;  and 
was  at  length  counfellor,  hiftoriographer,  and  libra¬ 
rian,  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  eledtor  of  Hanover. 

He  died  {111729,  aged  37. — Befides  the  above,  and 
fome  other  works,  he  wrote,  1.  The  firft  volume  of  the 
Hiflory  of  the  Empire.  2 .  Colleflio  monumentorum  ve- 
terum  et  recentium  ineditorum ,  2  vols  8vo. 

HAIL,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  meteor  generally  de¬ 
fined  frozen  rain,  but  differing  from  it  in  that  the 
hailftones  are  not  formed  of  fingle  pieces  of  ice,  but  of 
many  little  fpherules  agglutinated  together.  Neither 
are  thefe  fpherules  all  of  the  fame  confidence  ;  fome  of 
them  being  hard  and  folid  like  perfedl  ice ;  others  foft, 
and  moftly  like  fnow  hardened  by  a  fevere  froft.  Some¬ 
times  ■ 
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Hail.  times  the  haiHlone  hath  a  kind  of  core  of  this  foft 
~  matter;  but  more  frequently  the  core  is  folid  and  hard, 
while  the  outfide  is  formed  of  a  fofter  matter.  Hail- 
Hones  alfume  various  figures,  being  fometimes  round, 
at  other  times  pyramidal,  crenated,  angular,  thin,  and 
flat,  and  fometimes  ftellated,  with  fix  radii  like  the 
fmall  cryftals  of  fnow. 

Natural  hiftorians  furnilh  us  with  various  accounts 
of  furprifing  (howers  of  hail,  in  which  the  hailftones 
were  of  extraordinary  magnitude.  Mezeray,  fpeaking 
of  the  war  of  Louis  XII.  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1510, 
relates,  that  there  was  for  fome  time  an  horrible  dark- 
nefs,  thicker  than  that  of  night ;  after  which  the  clouds 
broke  into  thunder  and  lightning,  and  there  fell  a 
fliower  of  hailftones,  or  rather  (as  he  calls  them)  peb- 
ble-ftones,  which  deftroyed  all  the  fifh,  birds,  and 
beads  of  the  country.  —  It  was  attended  with  a  ftrong 
finell  of  fulpliur ;  and  the  ftones  were  of  a  bluifh  colour, 
fome  of  them  weighing  an  hundred  pounds.  Hiji.  de 
France ,  Tom.  II.  p.  339. 

At  Lille  in  Flanders,  in  1686,  fell  hailftones  of  a 
very  large  fize  ;  fome  of  which  contained  in  the  middle 
a  dark  brown  matter,  which,  thrown  on  the  fire,  gave 
a  very  great  report.  Philofopb.  Tranfatt.  N°  203. 

Dr  Halley  and  others  alio  relate,  that  in  Chefhire, 
Lancafhire,  &c.  April  29,  1697,  a  thick  black  cloud, 
coming  from  Carnarvonftiire,  difpofed  the  vapours  to 
congeal  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  for  about  the  breadth  of 
two  miles,  which  Was  the  limit  of  the  cloud,  in  its  pro- 
grefs  for  the  fpace  of  60  miles,  it  did  inconceivable 
damage  ;  not  only  killing  all  forts  of  fowls  and  other 
fmall  animals,  but  fplitting  trees,  knocking  down  horfes 
and  men,  and  even  ploughing  up  the  earth  ;  fo  that 
the  hailftones  buried  themfelves  underground  an  inch, 
or  an  inch  and  a  half  deep.  The  hailftones,  many  of 
which  weighed  five  ounces,  and  fome  half  a  pound, 
and  being  five  or  fix  inches  about,  were  of  various  fi¬ 
gures  ;  fome  round,  others  half  round  ;  fome  fmooth, 
others  embofled  and  crenated :  the  icy  fubftance  of 
them  was  very  tranfparetit  and  hard,  but  there  was  a 
fnowy  kernel  in  the  middle  of  them. 

In  Hertfordfhire,  May  4.  the  fame  year,  after  a  fe- 
vere  ftorm  of  thunder  and  lightning,  a  fhower  of  hail 
fucceeded,  which  far  exceeded  the  former  :  fome  per- 
fons  were  killed  by  it,  their  bodies  beat  all  black  and 
blue  ;  vaft  oaks  were  fplit,  and  fields  of  rye  cut  down 
as  with  a  fcythe.  The  ftones  meafured  from  10  to 
13  or  14  inches  about.  Their  figures-  were  various, 
fome  oval,  others  picked, Lome  flat.  Philojoph.  Franf. 
Nc  229. 

It  is  remarkable,  that,  far  as  we  know,  hail  is  a  me¬ 
teor  which  never  produces  any  beneficial  effeft.  The 
rain  and'devv  invigorate  and  give  life  to  the  whole  vege¬ 
table  tribe  ;  the  froft,  by  expanding  the  water  contained 
in  the  earth,  pulverifes  and  renders  the  foil  fertile ; 
Inow  covers  and  preferves  the  tender  vegetables  from 
being  deftroyed  by  too  fevere  a  froft.  But  hail  does 
none  of  all  thefe.  In  winter,  it  lies  not  fufficiently 
clofe  to  cover  vegetables  from  the  nipping  frofts  ;  and 
in  fpring  and  fummer  it  not  only  has  a  chilling  and 
blafting  effeft  from  its  coldnefs,  but  often  does  great 
damage  to  the  more  tender  plants  by  the  weight  of  the 
ftones,  and  in  great  hail-ftorms  the  damage  done  in 
this  manner  is  prodigious. 

Hail  is  one  of  the  natural  phenomena  for  which 


it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  account  in  any  fatisfaftory 
manner.  It  is  certain,  that  on  the  tops  of  mountains 
hailftones,  as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall, 
and  continually  increafe  in  bulk  till  they  reach  the  low¬ 
er  grounds.  It  would  feem,  therefore,  that  during 
their  pafiage  through  the  air,  they  attract  the  con- 
ealed  vapour  which  increafes  them  in  fize.  But 
ere  we  are  at  a  lofs  how  they  come  to  be  folid 
hard  bodies,  and  not  always  foft,  and  compofed  of 
many  fmall  ftars  like  fnow.  The  flakes  of  fnow, 
no  doubt,  increafe  in  fize  as  they  defeend,  a3 
well  as  the  drops  of  rain  or  hail- ftones  ;  but  why 
fhould  the  one  be  in  foft  cryftals,  and  the  other  in 
large  hard  lumps,  feeing  both  are  produced  from  con¬ 
gealed  vapour  ?  Some  modern  philofophers  aferibe 
the  formation  of  hail  to  eleftricity.  Signior  Beccaria 
fuppoles  hail  to  be  formed  in  the  higher  regions  of  the 
air,  where  the  cold  is  intenfe,  and  where  the  eleftric 
matter  is  very  copious.  In  thefe  circumftances,  a  great 
number  of  particles  of  water  are  brought  near  toge¬ 
ther,  where  they  are  frozen,  and  in  their  defeent  col- 
left  other  particles,  fo  that  the  denfity  of  the  fub¬ 
ftance  of  the  hailftone  grows  lefs  and  lefs  from  the 
centre;  this  being  formed  firft  in  the  higher  regions, 
and  the  furf^ce  being  collefted  in  the  lower.  Agrees 
able  to  this,  itisobferved,  that,  in  mountains,  hail-ftones,. 
as  well  as  drops  of  rain,  are  very  fmall,  there  being 
but  little  fpace  through  which  they  can  fall  and  in¬ 
creafe  their  bulk.  Drops  of  rain  and  hail  alfo  agree  in 
this,  that  the  more  intenfe  the  eleftricity  that  forms 
them,  the  larger  they  are.  Motion  is  known  to  pro¬ 
mote  freezing,  and  fo  the  rapid  motion  of  the  eleftri- 
fied  clouds  may  produce  that  effeft.  A  more  intenfe 
eleftricity  alfo,  he  thinks,  unites  the  particles  of  hail 
more  clofely  than  the  more  moderate  eleftricity  does 
thofe  of  fnow.  In  like  manner  we  fee  thunder-clouds 
more  denfe  than  thofe  that  merely  bring  rain  ;  and 
the  drops  of  rain  are  larger  in  proportion,  though 
they  fall  not  from  fo  great  a  height. 

HAILING,  the  falutation  or  accofting  of  a  (hip  at 
a  diftance,  either  at  fea,  or  in  a  harbour.  The  ufual 
expreffion  is,  “  Hoa,  the  (hip  ahoay  !”  To  which  (he 
anfwers,  “  Holloa  !  Whence  came  ye  ?.  Where  are 
ye  bound?  Good  voyage!  What  cheer?  All  well! 
How  fare  ye  ?”  &c. 

HAILLAN  (Bernard  de  Girard,  lord  of),  a  ce¬ 
lebrated  French  liiftorian.  After  having  made  fome 
figure  in  the  literary  world,  and  as  a  tranflator,  he 
applied  himfelf  to  hiftory  with  fiich  fuccefs,  that 
in  1571,  Charles  IX.  made  him  hiftoriographer  of 
France.  His  hiftory  of  France  extends  from  Phara- 
mon  to  the  death  of  Charles  VII.  and  is  the  firft  com- 
plete  hiftory  of  that  kingdom  compofed  in  the  French 
tongue.  He  was  honoured  by  Henry  III.  with  feve-- 
ral  marks  of  favour;  and  propofed  to  continue  his  hi¬ 
ftory  to  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  but  did  not  perform 
his  promife.  He  died  at  Paris  in  1610. 

HAIMSUCKEN,  fee  Hamesegken. 

HAINAN,  a  confiderable  ifland  of  Alia,  fituated 
in  between  x&°  and  20 0  N.  Lat.  It  belongs  to  Chi¬ 
na.;  and  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Cochin  Chi¬ 
na,  and  about  twelve  miles  fouth  from  the  province  of 
Canton;  It  is  about  400  miles  in  circumference. 
The  foil  of  the  northern  parts  is  level,  but  the  fonthem 
andeaftern  ones  are  mountainous;  among  which  fome 
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of  the  valleys  produce  two  crops  of  rice  every  year. 
The  inhabitants  are  generafly'fliort,  deformed  lavages, 
of  a  reddifh  colour.-  In  the  interior  parts  of  the  ifland 
they  have  notfubmitted  to  the  Chintfe  ;  hut  they  are 
great  cowards,  and  50  Chinefe  will  put  too  of  them 
to  flight.  There  are  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli, 
which  lad  is  carried  to  Canton  to  paint  the  porcelain. 
This  ifland  produces  the  fame  fruits  as  China,  befides 
fugar,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo. 

HAINAULT,  a  province  of  the  Netherlands,  be¬ 
longing  partly  to  France  and  partly  to  the  houfe  of 
Auftria.  It  is  bounded  to  the  fouth  by  Champagne 
and  Picardy,  to  the  north  by  Flanders,  to  tbeeafl  by 
the  duchy  of  Brabant,  the  county  of  Namur,  and 
the  bifhopric  of  Liege;  and  to  the  weft  by  Artois 
and  Flanders.  Its  extent  from  north  to  fouth  is  about 
45  miles,  and  about  48  from  eaft  to  weft.  The  air 
is  pleafant  and  temperate,  and  the  foil  fruitful  :  it  a- 
bounds  in  rich  paftures,  corn-fields,  woods,  and  forefts, 
coal,  iron,  lead,  beautiful  marble,  Hate,  and  other 
ufeful  ftones  s  it  is  well  watered  by  rivers  and  lakes, 
and  breeds  abundance  of  black  cattle,  andlbeep,  whofe 
wool  is  very  fine.  Its  principal  rivers  are  the  Schelde, 
the  Selle,  and  the  Dender.  ‘This  province  is  reckon¬ 
ed  to  contain  24  walled  towns,  950  villages,  one  du¬ 
chy,  and  feveral  principalities,  earldoms,  peerdoms, 
and  baronies.  The  abbeys  in  it  are  27.  For  fpiritu- 
al  matters,  the  greater  part  of  it  is  fnbje&  to  tliearch- 
.bifliop  of  Cambray,  and  the  reft  to  the  bifhops  of 
Liege  and  Arras.  The  Hates  of  the  province  con- 
fift  of  the  clergy,  nobility,  and  commoners.  The  cler¬ 
gy  are  the  abbots,  deputies  of  the  chapters,  and  rural 
dean®  ;  but  the  chapters  of  St  Waudru  ancTSt.  Ger¬ 
main,  in  Mons,  fend  no  deputies,  as  they  contribute 
nothing  to  the  public  taxes.  The  nobility  confift  of 
the  earls  and  barons,  and  all  thefe  who,  by  their  birth, 
have  a  right  to  a  feat  in  the  affembly  of  the  Bates. 
The  commoners  are  compofed  of  the  deputies  of  the 
towns.  The  clergy  in  this  county  tire  uncommonly 
rich.  The  ftates  meet  only  when  they  are  fumnioned 
by  the  fovereign  j  but  there  is  a  Handing  committee 
at  Mons,  which  meets  weekly.  This  county  had  counts 
of  its  own,  till  the  year  1436  5  when  Philip  the  Good, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  arrived  to  the  poffeffidn  of  it,  up¬ 
on  the  death  of  Jaqueline,  the  heirefs,  without  iflue. 
The  French  acquired  that  part  of  it  which  they  pof- 
fefs,  partly  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  partly 
by  thofe  of  Nimeguen  and  Refwyck.  The  arms  of 
this  county  are  quartered,  and  contain  four  lions,  in 
a  field  or.  For  the  government  of  it,  there  is  a  fo- 
vereign-copncil,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  high-bai- 
liff,  who  has  very  great  authority  :  he  reprefents  the 
fovereign,  is  governor  of  Mons,  and  captain-general 
of  the  province. 

HATR,  fmall  filaments,  iffuing  out  of  the  pores  of 
the  fltins  of  animals;  and  ferving  moft  of  them  as  a  te- 
■  gument  or  covering  *. — In  lieu  of  hair,  the  nakednef6 
•  of  tome  animals  is  covered  with  feathers,  wool,  lkins,&c. 

Hair  is  found  on  all  parts  of  the  human  body,  ex¬ 
cept  the  foies  of  the  feet  and  the  palms  of  the  hands. 
—  But  it  grows  longeft  on  the  head,  chin,  bread,  in 
the  arm-pits,  and  about  the  privities. 

The  ancients  held  the  hair  a  fort  of  excrement,  fed 
only  with  excrementitious  matters,  and  no  proper  part 
of  a  living  body. — They  fuppofed  it  generated  of  the 


fuliginous  parts  of  the  blood,  exhaled  by  the  heat  of 
the  body  to  the  fur  face,  and  there  coudenfed  in  pafiing 
through  the  pores — Their  chief  rcafons  were,  that  the 
hair  being  cut,  will  grow  again  apace,  even  in  extreme 
old  age,  and  when  life  is  very  low  :  that  in  he&ic  and 
confumptive  people,  where  the  reft  of  the  body  is  con¬ 
tinually  emaciating  and  attenuating,  the  hair  fhall 
thrive  :  nay,  and  that  it  will  grow  again  in  dead  car- 
cafes. — They  added,  that  hair  does  not  feed  and  grow, 
like  the  other  parts,  by  introiulception,  i.  e.  by  a  juice 
circulating  within  it;  but,  like  the  nails,  by  juxtapofi- 
tion,  each  part  next  the  root  thrufting  forward  that 
immediately  before  it. 

But  the  ihoderns  are  agreed,  that  every  hair  does 
properly  and  truly  live,  and  receive  nutriment  to  fill 
and  dhlcnd  it  like  the  other  parts :  which  they  argue 
hence,  that  the  roots  do  not  turn  grey  in  aged  perfons 
fooner  than  the  extremities,  but  the  whole  changes 
colour  at  pnee,  and  the  like  is  obferved  in  boys,  See.  5 
which  (hews  that  there  is  a  diretd  communication,  and 
that  all  the  parts  are  affected  alike. 

It  may  he  obferved,  however,  that,  in  propriety,  the 
life  and  growth  of  hairs  is  of  a  different  kind  from  that 
of  the  reft  of  the  body  ;  and  is  not  immediately  de¬ 
rived  therefrom,  or  reciprocated  therewith. — It  is  ra¬ 
ther  of  the  nature  of  vegetation.  They  grow  as  plants 
do  out  of  the  earth;  or  as  fome  plants  {hoot  from 
the  parts  of  others;  from  which' though  they  draw 
their  nonriftimeut,  yet  each  has,  as  it  were,  its  feveral 
life  and  a  diftindf  oeconomy.---They  derive  their  food 
from  fome  juices  in  the  body,  but  not  from  the  nutri¬ 
tious  juices  of  the  body;  whence  they  may  live,  tho’ 
the  body  be  ftarved — Wulftrus,  in  the  Philofophical 
Collections ,  gives  an  account  of  a  woman  buried  at  No- 
rimberg,  whole  grave  being  opened  43  years  after  her 
death,  there  was  hair  found  iffuiug  forth  plentifully 
through  the  clefts  of  the  coffin  ;  inlomuch,  that  there 
was  realon.to  imagine  the  coffin  had  fome  time  been 
covered  all  over  with  hair. — The  cover  being  removed, 
the  whole  corps  appeared  in  its  perfeft  drape  ;  but, 
from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the  foie  of  the  foot, 
covered  over  with  a  t’niek-fet  hair,  long  and  curled. — 
The  fexton  going  to  handle  the  upper  part  of  the  head 
with  his  fingers,  the  whole  ftructure  fell  at  once,  lea¬ 
ving  nothing  in  his  hand  but  an  handful  of  hair  :  there 
was  neither  flcull  nor;  any  other  bone  left;  yet  the  hair 
was  folid  and  ftrong  enough — Mr  Arnold,  in  the  fame 
collection,  gives  a  relation  of  a  m3ii  hanged  for  theft, 
who,  in  a  little  time,  while  he  yet  hung  upon  the  gal¬ 
lows,  had  his  body  ftrangely  covered  over  with  hair. — 
Some  moderns,  however,  deny  the  authenticity  of  thefe 
and  other  fimilar  inltances. 

The  hairs  ordinarily  appear  round  or  cylindrical; 
but  the  microfcope  alfo  dilcovtrs  triangular  and  fquare 
ones  ;  which  diveriity  of  figure  arifes  from  that  of  the 
pores,  to  which  the  hairs  always  accommodate  them- 
felves.  Their,  length  depends  on  the  quantity  of  the 
proper  humoirr  to  feed  them,  and  their  colour  on  the 
quality  of  that  humour :  whence,  at  different  llages  of 
life,  the  colour  ufually  differs.  Their  extremities  fplit 
into  two  or  three  branches,  efpecially  when  kept  dry, 
or  fuffered  to  grow  too  long ;  fo  that  what  appears 
only  a  fingle  hair  to  the  naked  eye,  leems  a  brufh  to 
the  microfcope. 

The  hair  of  a  moufe,  viewed  by  Mr  Derham  with  a 
micro- 
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microfcope,  fecmed  to  be  one  (Ingle  tranfparlent  tube, 
with  a  pith  made  up  of  fibrous  fubftances,  running  in 
dark  lines,  in  fome  hairs  tranfverfely,  in  others  fpirally. 
The  darker  medullary  parts  or  lines,  he  obferves,  were 
no  other  than  final!  fibres  convolved  round,  and  lying 
clofer  together  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  hair.  They 
run  from  the  bbttom  to  the  top  of  the  hair;  and,  he 
imagines,  may  ferve  to  make  a  gentle  evacuation  of 
fome-  humour  out  of  the  body.  Hence  the  hair  of 
hairy  animals,  this  author  fuggefts,  may  not  only  ferve 
as  a  fence  againft  cold,  &c.  but  as  an  organ  of  infen- 
fible  perfpiration. 

Though  the  external  furface  of  the  body  is  the  na¬ 
tural  place  for  hairs,  we  have  many  well-attefted  in¬ 
ftances  of  their  being  found  alfo  on  the  internal  fur- 
face.  Amatus  Lufitaruis  mentions  a  perfon  who  had 
hair  upon  his  tongue.  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximns 
concur  in  their  teftimonies,  that  the  heart  of  Arifto- 
menes  the  Melfenian  was  hairy.  Caelius  Rhodiginus 
relates  the  fame  of  Hermogenes  the  rhetorician  ;  and 

Plutarch,  of  Leonidas  the  Spartan - Hairs  are 

faid  to  have  been  frequently  found  in  the  breafts  of 
women,  and  to  have  occafioned  the  dillemper  called 
trichiafis ;  hut  fotne  authors  are  of  opinion,  that  thefe 
are  fmall  worms  and  not  hairs.  There  have  been, 
however,  various  and  indifputable  obfervations  of  hairs 
found  iri  the  kidneys,  and  voided  by  urine. 

Hippocrates  is  of  opinion,  that  the  glandular  parts 
are  the  mod  fubjed  to  hair;  but  bundles  of  hair  have 
been  found  in  the  mnfcular  parts  of  beef,  and  in  fuch 
parts  of  the  human  body  as  are  equally  firm  with  that. 
—  Hair  has  been  often  found  in  abfcefles  and  impofthu- 
mations.  Schultetus,  opening  the  abdomen  of  a  wo¬ 
man,  found  ( 2  pints  of  water,  and  a  large  lock  or 
bundle  of  hair  fwimming  loofe  in  it.  But  of  all  the 
intfrnal  parts,  there  i3  none  fo  much  fubjed  to  an  un¬ 
natural  growth  of  hair  as  the  ovaries  of  females,  and 
that  .as  well  of  the  human  fpecies  as  of  other  animals. 
Of  this  Dr.Tyfon  relates  three  remarkable  inftances  ; 
two  of  thefe  were  young  women,  and  the  other  was  a 
bitch.  The  animal  had  been  much  emaciated  in  its 
hinder  parts ;  the  hair  was  about  an  inch  and  an  half 
long :  but  the  moft  remarkable  particular  was,  that 
hair  was  alfo  found  lying  loofe  in  the  cavities  of  the 
veins.  We  have  feveral  inftances  of  mankind  being 
affeded  in  the  fame  manner.  Cardan  relates,  that  he 
found  hair  in  the  blood  of  a  Spaniard;  and  Slonatius 
in  that  of  a  gentlewoman  ofCracovia  ;  and  Schultetus 
declares  from  his  own  obfervation,  that  thofc  people 
who  are  afflided  with  the  plica  polonica,  have  very 
often  hair  in  their  blood. 

Difeafes  of  the  Hair.  Almoft  the  only  difeafe  of 
the  hair,  befides  the  remarkable  one  called  plica  polo¬ 
nica,  is  its  falling  off,  or  bakinefs.  For  this  many  re¬ 
medies  have  been  recommended,  but  fcarce  any  of  them 
can  be  depended  upon.  The  juice  of  burdock,  and 
the  lixivial  falts  of  vine-afhes,  are  faid  t6  be  efficacious  ; 
alfo  the  powder  of  hermodadyls,  and  the  decodion  of 
boxwood.  •  A  remarkable  inftance  of  the  efficacy  of 
this  laft  is  given  under  the  article  Buxus. — Some  au¬ 
thors  give  inftances  of  the  hair  changing  its  colour  in 
alhort  time,  thro’  grief,  or  by  reafon  of  a  fright,  Src. 

Htiman-HAiR  makes  a  Confiderable  article  of  trade; 
the  goodnefs  of  it  confifts  in  its  being  neither  too 
coarfe  nor  too  {lender. 


Hair  that  does  not  curl  or  buckle  naturally,  is  made  Hair, 
to  do  fo  by  firft  boiling,  and  then  baking  it.  Having 
forted  it,  they  next  roll  it  carefully  upon  pipes  hol¬ 
lowed  in  the  noddle;  thefe  they  put  into  a  pot  or 
cauldron,  and  let  them  boil  about  two  hours  f  then  ta¬ 
king  them  out,  they  are  drieft.and  covered  with  pa¬ 
pers  ;  and,  laftly,  fent  to  the  paftiy-cook,  who  bakes 
them  in  an  oven,  till  the  cruft  with  which  they  are 
covered  is  about  three  fourths  baked. 

The  hair  of  feveral  other  animals,  as  the  beaver, 
hare,  coney,  & c.  is  alfo  ufed  in  commerce,  and  efpe- 
cially  in  the  manufadure  of  hats.  See  Hat. 

Staining  <7/" Hair.  Hair  may  be  changed  from  a 
ed,  grey,  or  other  difagreeable  colour,  to  a  brown  or 
deep  black,  by  a  folntion  of  filver.  The  liquors  fold 
under  the  name  of  hair-ivaters,  are  at  bottom  no  more 
rhan  folutions  of  filver  in  aqua-fortis,  largely  diluted 
with  water,  with  the  addition  perhaps  of  other  ingre¬ 
dients,  which  contribute  nothing  to  their  efficacy. 

The  folution  (hould  be  fully  faturated  with  the  filver, 
that  there  may  be  no  more  acid  in  it  than  is  neceflary 
for  holding  the  metal  diftblved  ;  and  befides  dilution 
with  water,  a  little  fpirit  of  wine  may  be  added  for 
the  further  dulcification  of  the  acid.  It  mnft  be  ob- 
ferved,  that,  for  diluting  the  folution,  diftilled  water, 
or  pure  rain-water,  muft  be  ufed  ;  the  common  fpring- 
vvaters  turning  it  milky,  and  precipitating  a  part  of 
the  diffolved  filver.  It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  if 
the  liquor  touches  the  (kin,  it  has  the  fame  effed  on  it 
as  on  the  matter  to  be  ftained,  changing  the  part  moi- 
ftened  with  it  to  an  indelible  black. — Hair  may  alfo 
be  dyed  of  any  colour  in  the  fame  manner  as  wool  *.  *  See  Djt- 

Hair  as  an  Etiftgn  of Dignity,  or  of  Religion.  It  was  ln&' 
efteemed  a  notable  honour  among  the  ancient  Gauls 
to  have  long  hair,  and  hence  came  the  appellation 
Gallia  comata.  For  this  reafon  Julius  Caefar,  upon 
fubduing  the  Gauls,  made  them  cut  off  their  hair  as  a 
token  of  fubmiffion. — It  was  with  a  view  to  this,  that 
fuqh  as  afterwards  quitted  the  world  to  go  and  live  in 
doifters,  procured  their  hair  to  be  (haven  off;  to  (hew 
that  they  bid  adieu  to  all  earthly  ornaments,  and  made 
a  vow  of  perpetual  fubjedion  to  their  fuperiors. 

Greg,  of  Tours  allures  us,  that  in  the  royal  family 
of  France,  it  was  a  long  time  the  peculiar  mark  and 
privilege  cf  kings  and  princes  of  the  blood  to  wear 
long  hair,  artfully  dreffed  and  curled;  every  body  elfe 
was  obliged  to  be  polled,  or  cut  round,  in  fign  of  in¬ 
feriority  and  obedience.  Some  writers  affiire  us,  that 
there  were  different  cuts  for  all  the  different  qua¬ 
lities  and  conditions  ;  from  the  prince  who  wore  it  at 
full  length,  to  theflave  or  villain  who  was  quite  cropt, 

— To  cut  off  the  hair  of  a  fon  of  France,  under  the 
firft  race  of  kings,  was  to  declare  him  excluded  from 
the  right  of  fuccceding  to  the  crown,  and  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  fubjed. 

In  the  eighth  century,  it  was  the  cuftom  of  people 
of  quality  to  have  their  childrens  hair  cut  the  firft  time 
by  perfons  they  had  a  particular  honour  and  efteem 
fori;  who,  in  virtue  of  this  ceremony,  were  reputed  a 
fort  of  fpiritual  parents  or  godfathers  thereof!  Tho* 
this  pradice  appears  to  have  been  more  ancient ;  inaf- 
much  as  we  read,  that  Conftantine  fent  the  pope  the 
hair  of  his  fon  Heraclius,  as  a  tolcen  that  "be  defired 
him  to  be  his  adoptive  father. 

The  parade  of  long  hair  became  ftill  more  and  more 
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Hair.  obnoxious  in  the  progrefs  of  Chriftianity,  as  fometln'ng 
utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  profeffion  of  perfons  who 
bore  the  crofs.  Hence  numerous  injundions  and  ca¬ 
nons  to  the  contrary. — Pope  Anicetus  is  commonly 
fuppofed  to  have  been  the  firft  who  forbade  the  clergy 
to  wear  long  hair:  but  the  prohibition  is  of  an  older 
(landing  in  the  churches  of  the  eaft ;  and  the  letter 
wherein. that  decree  is  wrote,  is  of  a  much  later  date 
than  that  pope. — The  clerical  tonfureis  related  by  Ifi- 
eiore  Hifpalenfis,  as  of  apoftolieal  inftitution. 

Long  hair  was  anciently  held  fo  odious,  that  there 
is  a  canon  ft  ill  extant  of  the  year  1096,  importing,  that 
fuch  as  wore  long  hair,  fhould  be  excluded  coming 
into  church  while  living,  and  not  be  prayed  for  when 
dead. 

We  have  a  furious  declamation  of  Luitprand  againft 
the  emperor  Phocas,  for  wearing  long  hair,  after  the 
manner  of  the  other  emperors  of  the  eaft,  all  except 
Theophilus,  who  being  bald,  enjoined  all  his  fiibjeds 
to  (have  their  heads. 

The  French  hittorians  and  antiquaries  have  been 
very  exad  in  recording  the  head  of  hair  of  their  feve- 
ral  kings.  Charlemagne  wore  it  very  fhort,  his  (on 
(barter  j-  Charles  the  bald  had  none  at  all.  Under 
Hugh  Capet  it  began  to  appear  again  5  this  the  eccle- 
fiaftics  took  in  dudgeon,  and  excommunicated  all  who 
let  their  hair  grow.  Peter  Lombard  expoftulated  the 
matter  fo  warmly  with  Charles  the  Young,  that  he  cut 
off  his  hair;  and  his  fucceflors  for  fome  generations 
wore  it  very  (hort. — A  profeflor  of  Utrecht,  in  1 650, 
wrote  exprefsly  on  the  queftion,  Whether  it  be  lawful 
for  men  to  wear  long  hair?  and  concluded  for  the  ne¬ 
gative. —  Another  divine,  named  Reves,who  had  wrote 
for  the  affirmative,  replied  to  him. 

The  Greeks,  and  after  their  example,  the  Romans, 
wore  falfe  hair.  See  Peruke. 

Hair,  in  farriery,  is  generally  called  the  coat ; 
and,  with  regard  to  horfes,  deferves  particular  confi- 
deration. 

The  hair  growing  on  the  fetlock,  ferves  as  a  de¬ 
fence  to  the  prominent  part  of  it,  in  travelling  in  ftony 
•ways,  or  in  frofty  weather :  if  the  hair  of  a  horfe’s 
neck,  and  the  parts  moll  uncovered,  be  clofe,  fmooth 
and  (leek,  it  is  an  indication  of  his  being  in  health  and 
good  cafe.  In  order  to  make  the  hair  of  an  horfe  foft 
and  lleek,  he  muft  be  kept  warm  at  heart,  for  the  lead 
inward  cold  will  caufe  the  hair  to  ftare ;  alfo  fweat  him 
often,  for  that  will  Ioofen  and  raife  the  duft  and  filth 
that  renders  his  coat  foul  ;  and  when  he  is  in  the  heat 
of  a  fweat,  fcrape  off  all  the  white  foam,  fweat,  and 
filth,  that  is  raifed  up,  with  an  old  fword-blade  ;  and 
alfo  when  he  is  blooded,,  if  you  rub  him  all  over  with 
his  own  blood,  repeating  it  two  or  three  days,  and 
curry  and  drefs  him  well,  it  will  make  his  coat  (hineas 
if  covered  with  a  fine  varniffi. 

Hair  falling  from  the  main  or  tail,  is  caufed  either 
by  his  having  taken  fome  heat,  which  has  engendered 
a  dry  mange  ;  or  from  fome  furfeit  which  caufes  the 
evil  humours  to  refort  to  thofe  parts.  To  cure  this, 
anoint  the  horfe’s  mane  and  creft  with  black  foap  ; 
make  a  ftrong  lee  of  afhes,  and  walh  it  all.  over  with 
it.  But  if  a  canker  fhould  grow  on  a  horfe’s  tail,  which 
will  eat  away  both  flefh  and  bone;  then  put  fome  oil 
of  vitriol  to  it,  and  it  will  confume  it :  and  if  you  find 
that  the  vitriol  corrodes  too  much,  you  need  only  to 


wet  it  with  cold  water,  and  it  will  put  a  flop  to  it.  Hair 

If  you  would  take  away  hair  from  any  part  of  a  Hakluyt. 

horft’s  body,  boil  half  a  pound  of  lime  in  a  quart  of - - - 

water,  till  a  fourth  part  is  eonfumed,  to  which  add  an 
ounce  of  orpiment ;  make  this  into  a  plafter,  and  lay 
it  on. 

Hair,  or  Down,  of  Plants;  a  general  term  expref- 
five  of  all  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  011  the 
furface  of  plants,  to  which  they  are  fuppofed  by  natu- 
Talifts  to  ferve  the  double  purpofe  of  defenfive  weapons 
and  veffels  of  fecretion. 

Thefe  hairs  are  minute  threads  of  greater  or  lefs 
length  and  folidity  ;  fome  of  them  vifible  to  the  naked 
eye;  whilft  others  are  rendered  vifible  only  by  the  help 
of  glaffes.  Examined  by  a  microfcope,  almoft  all  the 
parts  of  plants,  particularly  the  young  (talks' or  ftems, 
appear  covered  with  hairs. 

Hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  prefent  themfelves  un¬ 
der  various  forms  :  in  the  leguminous  plants,  they  are 
generally  cylindric  ;  in  the  mallow  tribe,  terminated  in 
a  point;  in  agrimony,  ffiaped  like  a  fi(h-hook ;  in  nettle, 
awl-(hapcd  and  jointed;  and  in  fome  compound  flow¬ 
ers  with  hollow  or  funnel-fhaped  florets,  they  are  ter¬ 
minated  in  two  crooked  points. 

Probable  as  fome  experiments  have  rendered  it,  that 
the  hairs  on  the  furface  of  plants  contribute  to  fome 
organical  fecretion,  their  principal  ufe  feems  to  be  to 
preferve  the  parts  in  which  tjiey  are  lodged  from  the  bad 
effeds  of  violent  fridions,  from  winds,  from  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  and  fuch  like  external  injuries. 

M.  Guettard,  who  has  eftablilhed  a  botanical  me¬ 
thod  from  the  form,  fituation,  and  other  circumftances 
of  the  hairy  and  glandular  appearances  on  the  furface 
of  plants,  has  demonftrated,  that  thefe  appearances  are 
generally  conftant  and  uniform  in  all  the  plants  of 
the  fame  genus.  The  fame  uniformity  feems  to  cha- 
raderife  all  the  different  genera  of  the  fame  natu¬ 
ral  order. 

The  different  forts  of  hairs  which  form  the  down 
upon  the  furface  of  plants  were  imperfedly  diftin- 
uilhed  by  Grew  in  1682,  and  by  Malphigi  in  1686. 

Ir  Guettard  juft  mentioned,  was  the  firft  who  exami¬ 
ned  the  fubjed  both  as  a  botanift  and  a  phiiofopher; 
his  obfervations  were  publifhed  in  1747. 

HAKLUYT  (Richard),  a  naval  biftorian,  is  fup¬ 
pofed  to  have  been  born  in  London  about  the  year 
155 3,  and  defcended  of  a  genteel  family  in  Hereford- 
fliire,  as  the  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  lift  of  high 
ftieriffs  for  that  county,  in  former  reigns.  He  was  e- 
ducated  at  Weftminfter  fchool  5  and  thence,  in  1570* 
removed  to  Chrift-church,  Oxford  ;  where  he  applied 
himfclf  particularly  to  the  ftudy  of  cofmography,  and 
read  public  ledures  in  that  fcience. 

Sir  Edward  Stafford  being  fent  ambaffador  to  France 
in  1583,  Mr  Hakluyt  was  one  of  his  attendants,  pro¬ 
bably  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain.  He  was  at  this 
time  mafter  of  arts,  and  profeflor  of  divinity.  In  1585 
he  obtained  the  royal  mandate  for  the  next  vacant  pre¬ 
bend  of  Briftol,  to  which  preferment  he  fucceeded  du¬ 
ring  his  reiidence  at  Paris.  Conftantly  attentive  to  his 
favourite  cofmographical  inquiries,  in  fearching  the 
French  libraries,  he  found  a  valuable  hiftory  of  Flori¬ 
da,  which  had  been  difcovered  about  20  years  before, 
by  Captain  Loudon niere,  and  others  :  this  he  caufed 
to  be  publifhed,  at  his  own  expence,  in  the  French 
language, 


Hakluyt 

Halberftadt 
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language,  and  foon  after  revifed  and  republhhed  Peter 
Martyr’s  book  De  orbs  novo.  After  five  years  refidence 
in  France,  Mr  Hakluyt  returned  to  England  in  com¬ 
pany  with  lady  Sheffield,  filter  to  the  lord  admiral 
Howard.  In  the  year  1589  he  publilhed  his  Collec¬ 
tion  of  Voyages  in  one  folio  volume,  which  in  1598 
was  republi filed  in  three.  In  1605,  our  author  was 
made  prebendary  of  Weftminfter;  which,  with  the  rec¬ 
tory  of  Wetheringfet  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  feemr 
to  have  been  the  fummit  of  his  preferment.  He  died 
in  1616,  and  was  buried  in  Weftminfter  abbey,  be¬ 
queathing  to  his  fou  Edmund  his  manor  of  Bridge- 
Place,  and  feveral  houfes  in  Tothil-ftreet,  Weftminfter. 
He  was  an  indefatigable  and  faithful  hiftorian.  His 
works  are,  1.  A  colledtion  of  voyages  and  difcoveries, 
a  fmall  volume.  2.  Hiftory  of  Florida,  abovemen- 
tioned.  3.  The  principal  navigations,  voyages,  and 
difcoveries  of  the  Englifii  nation,  made  by  fea  or  over 
land  to  the  moft  and  fartheft  diftant  quarters  of  the 
earth,  at  any  time  within  the  compafs  of  thefe  1500 
years,  in  3  vols  folio.  -  4.  The  difcoveries  of  the  world, 
from  the  firft  original  to  the  year  1555,  written  in  the 
Portugal  tongue  by  Ant.  Galvano;  corre&ed,  much 
amended,  and  tranflated  into  Englifh,  by  Richard  Hak¬ 
luyt.  5.  Virginia  richly  valued,  by  the  defeription  of 
the  main  laud  of  Florida,  her  next  neighbour,  &c. 
written  by  a  Portugal  gentleman  of  Elvas,  and  tranf¬ 
lated  by  Richard  Hakluyt.  Befides  thefe,  he  left  fe¬ 
veral  manuferipts,  which  were  printed  in  Purchas’s 
collection. 

HALBERSTADT,  a  fmall -principality  of  Ger¬ 
many,  bounded  on  the  north-eaft  by  the  duchy  of 
Magdeburg,  on  the  fouth  by  the  principality  of  An¬ 
halt,  on  the  weft  by  the  diocefe  of  Hildlheim,  on  the 
eaft  by  part  of  the  electorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the 
north  by  Brunfwic  Wolfenbuttle.  It  is  near  40  miles 
in  length  and  30  in  breadth.  The  foil  in  general  is 
fertile  in  corn  and  flax  ;  and  there  are  fome  woods, 
though  in  general  fuel  is  fcarce.  There  are  three  large 
towns  in  it  which  fend  reprefentatives  to  the  diet,  to¬ 
gether  with  ten  fmall  ones,  and  91  county-towns  and 
villages.  The  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed 
at  about  200,000 :  the  greateft  part  of  them  are  Lu¬ 
therans  ;  but  there  are  alfo  Calvinifts,  Jews,  and  Ro¬ 
man  Catholics.  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  woollen 
(for  the  country  produces  a  great  number  of  ftieep)  ; 
the  exports  are  grain,  and  a  kind  of  beer  called  broi- 
han.  The  annual  revenue  arifing  from  this  principa¬ 
lity,  and  the  incorporated  counties  and  lordftiips,  isfaid 
to  amount  (,o  500,000  rix-dollars.  Till  the  treaty  of 
Weftphalia  in  1648,  this  country  was  a  diocefe,  but 
was  then  transferred  to  the  electoral  houfe  of  Branden¬ 
burg  as  a  temporal  principality.  It  is  entitled  to  a  vote 
both  in  the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  that  of  the  circle. 
The  principal  places  are  Halberftadt,  Groningen,  Of- 
cherfleben,  Ofterwick,  &c. 

Halberstadt,  a  city'of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Lower  Saxony,  feated  near  the  river  Hothein.  It  is  a 
neat  uniform  place ;  and  has  fome  good  churches  and 
other  haudfome  buildings,  of  which  the  cathedral  is 
the  chief.  There  is  an  inn  in  this  place,  which  is  look¬ 
ed  upon  to  be  the  largeft  and  to  have  the  bell  accom¬ 
modations  of  any  in  Lurope.  Before  the  Reforma¬ 
tion,  it  was  a  biffiop’s  fee.  .  E.  Long.  1 1.  29.  N. 
Lat.  52.  6. 

Vql.  V. 


HALBERT,  or  Halbard,  in  the  art  of  war,  a  Halbert 
well-known  weapon  carried  by  the  fergeants  of  foot  jj[e 

and  dragoons.  It  is  a  fort  of  fpear,  the  fnaft  of  which  a‘e' 

is  about  five  feet  long,  and  made  of  afli  or  other  wood. 

Its  head  is  armed  with  a  fteel  point,  not  unlike  the 
point  of  a  two-edged  fword.  But,  belides  this  (harp 
point  which  is  in  a  line  with  the  ihaft,  there  is  a  crofs 
piece  of  fteel,  flat  and  pointed  at  both  ends ;  but  ge¬ 
nerally  with  a  cutting  edge  at  one  extremity,  and  a 
bent  (harp  point  at  the  other  ;  fo  that  it  ferves  equally 
to  cut  down,  or  to  pufh  withal.  It  is  alfo  ufeful  in 
determining  the  ground  between  the  ranks,  and  ad- 
jufting  the  files  of  a  battalion.  The  word  is  formed 
of  the  German  hal  “  hall,’’  and  bard  “  an  hatchet.’’ 

Voffius  derives  it  from  the  German  hellebaert,  of  hel, 

“  clarus,  fplendens,”  and  haert,  “  ax." 

The  halbert  was  anciently  a  common  weapon  in  the 
army  ;  where  there  were  companies  of  halbardeers. 

It  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  Amazons,  and  af¬ 
terwards  by  the  Rhastians  and  Vindelicians  about  the 
year  570. 

It  was  called  the  Danijb  ax,  becaufe  the  Banes 
bore  an  halbert  on  the  left  ihoulder.  From  the  Danes 
it  was  derived  to  the  Scots  5  from  the  Scots  to  the 
Englilh  Saxons;  and  from  them  to  the  French. 

HALCYON,  in  ornithology,  a  name  given  by  the 
ancients  to  the  alcedo  or  king’s-filher.  See  Alcedo. 

HALCYON-D^yr,  in  antiquity,  a  name  given  to  feven 
days  before  and  as  many  after  the  winter-folftice;  by 
reafon  the  halcyon,  invited  by  the  calmnefs  of  the 
weather,  laid  its  eggs  in  nefts  built  in  the  rocks,  clofe 
by  the  brink  of  the  fea,  at  this  feafon. 

HALDE  (John  Baptift  du),  a  learned  French  Je- 
fuit  born  at  Paris  in  1674.  He  was  extremely  well 
verfed  in  Afiatic  geography ;  and  we  have  of  his  com¬ 
pilation  a  work  intitled  Grand  defeription  de  la  Chine 
<b  de  la  Tartarie,  from  original  memoirs  of  the  Jefui- 
tical  miflionaries,  in  4  vols,  folio.  He  was  alfo  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  collection  of  letters  begun  by  father  Go- 
bien,  called  Des  lettres  edtfiantes,  in  j  8  vols ;  and 
publifhedVjbme  Latin  poems  and  orations.  He  died 
in  1743. 

HALE,  In  the  fea-language,  fignifies pull;  as,  To 
hale  up,  is  to  pull  up  ;  to  hale  in  or  out,  is  to  pull  in 
or  out.  To  over-hale  a  rope,  is  to  hale  it  too  ftiff,  or 
to  hale  it  the  contrary  way. 

JCtal- Hale.  See  Ducking. 

Hale  (Sir  Matthew,)  lord  chief  juftice  of  the 
king’s-bench  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  was  the  fon 
of  Robert  Hale,  efq;  a  barrifterof  Lincoln’s  Inn,  and 
was  born  in  1609.  He  was  educated  at  Oxford,  where 
he  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  learning  ;  but  was 
afterwards  diverted  from  his  ftudies  by  the  levities  of 
youths  From  thefe  he  was  reformed  by  Mr  John 
Glanvill,  ferjeant  at  law ;  and  applying  to  the  fludy  pf 
the  law,  entered  into  Lincoln’s-Inn.  Noy,  the  attor¬ 
ney-general,  took  early  notice  of  him,  and  directed 
him  in  his  ftudies.  Mr  Selden  alfo  took  much  notice 
of  him  ;  and  it  was  this  acquaintance  that  firft:  fet  Mr 
Hale  on  a  more  enlarged  purfuit  of  learning,  which  he 
had  before  confined  to  his  own  profeffion.  During 
the  civil  wars,  he  behaved  fo  well  as  to  gain  the  efteem 
of  both  parties.  He  was  employed  in  his  pra&ice  by 
all  the  king’s  party ;  and  was  appointed  by  the  par¬ 
liament  one  of  the  commifiioners  to  treat  with  the 
20  A  king. 
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J - fible  regret.  However,  he  took  the  engagement ;  and  and  his  “  Original  iiiftitution,  power,  and  jurifdi&ion 

was  appointed,  with  feveral  others,  to  confider  of  the  of  Parliaments.” 

reformation  of  the  law.  In  1653  he  was  by  writ  Hales  (Stephen),  D.  D.  a  celebrated  divine  and 
made  fergeant  at  law,  and  foon  after  appointed  one  of  philofopher,  was  born  in  1677.  He  was  the  fixth  fon 
thejufticesof  the  Common  Pleas.  Upon  the  death  of  of  Thomas  Hales,  Efq;  the  c-ldeft  fon  of  Sir  Robert 
Oliver  Cromwell  he  refilled  to  accept  of  the  new  com-  Hales  created  a  baronet  by  king  Charles  II.  and 
million  offered  him  by  Richard  bis  fucceffor.  He  was  Mary  the  heirefs  of  Richard  Langley  of  Abbots-Wood 
returned  one  of  the  knights  of  Gloucefterfhire  in  the  in  Hertfordfhire«,  In  1696,  he  was  entered  a  pen- 

parliament  which  called  home  Charles  II.  Soon  af-  fiouer  at  Bennet-College,  Cambridge  ;  and  was  admit-' 

ter,  he  was  made  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer  ;  ted  a  fellow  in  1703,  and  became  bachelor  of  divini- 


but  declined  the  honour  of  knighthood,  till  lordchan- 
cellor  Hyde,  fending  for  him  upon  bufmefs  when  the 
king  was  at  his  houfe,  told  his  Majefty,  that  “  there 
was  his  modeft  chief  baron  upon  which  he  was  un- 
expededly  knighted.  He  was  one  of  the  principal 
judges  that  fat  in  Clifford’s  Inn  about  fettling  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  landlord  and  tenant,  after  the  fire  of 
London,  in  which  he  behaved  to  the  fatisfaftion  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and  alfo  in  his  poll  of  chief  baron 
adted  with  inflexible  integrity.  One  of  the  firft  peers 
went  once  to  his  chamber,  and  told  him,  “  That  ha¬ 
ving  a  fuit  in  law  to  be  tried  before  him,  he  was  then 
to  acquaint  him  with  it,  that  he  might  the  better  un- 
derftand  it  when  it  fhould  come  to  be  tried  in  court.” 
Upon  which  the  lord  chief  baron  interrupted  him,  and 
faid,  “  He  did  not  deal  fairly  to  come  to  his  cham¬ 
bers  about  fuch  affairs  ;  for  he  never  received  informa¬ 
tion  of  fuch  caufes  but  in  open  court,  where  both  par¬ 
ties  were  to  be  heard  alike.”  Upon  which  his  Grace 
(for  it  was  a  duke)  went  away  not  a  little  diffatisfied, 
and  complained  of  it  to  the  king  as  a  rudenefs  that  was 
not  to  be  endured  :  but  his  Majefty  bid  him  content 
himfelf  that  he  was  ufed  no  worfe;  and  faid,  “  That 
he  verily  believed,  he  would  have  ufed  him  no  better, 
if  he  had  gone  to  folicit  him  in  any  of  his  own  caufes.” 
Another  remarkable  incident  happened  in  one  of  his 
circuits.  A  gentleman  who  had  a  trial  at  the  affizes 
had  fent  him  a  buck  for  his  table.  When  judge  Hale 
therefore  heard  his  name,  he  aflted  “  if  he  was  not  the 
fame  perfon  who  had  fent  him  the  venifon  ?”  and  find¬ 
ing  that  he  was  the  fame,  told  him,  that  “  he  could 
not  fuffer  the  trial  to  go  on  till  he  had  paid  him  for  his 
buck.”  The  gentleman  anfwered,  that  “  he  never 
fold  his  venifon ;  and  that  he  had  done  nothing  to  him, 
which  he  did  not  do  to  everyjudge  who  had  gone  that 
circuit  which  was  confirmed  by  feveral  gentlemen 
prefent  The  lord  chief-  baron,  however,  would  not 
fuffer  the  trial  to  proceed  till  he  had  paid  for  the  pre¬ 
fent  :  upon  which  the  gentleman  withdrew  the  record. 
In  Ihort,  he  was,  in  1671,  advanced  to  be  lord  chief 
juft  ice  of  the  king’s  bench  ;  but  about  four  years  after 
this  promotion,  hi3  health  declining,  he  refigned  his 
poft  in  February  1675-6,  and  died  in  December  fol¬ 
lowing.  This  excellent  man,  who  was  an  ornament 
to  the  bench,  to  his  country,  and  to  human  nature, 
wrote,  1.  An  effay  on  the  gravitation  and  non-gravi¬ 
tation  of  fluid  bodies.  2.  Obfervations  touching  the 
Torricellian  experiment.  3.  Contemplations,  moral  and 
divine.  4.  The  life  of  Pomponius  Atticus,  with  poli¬ 
tical  and  moral  reflections.  5.  Obfervations  on  the 
principles  of  natural  motion.  6.  The  primitive  origi¬ 
nation  of  mankind.  He  alfo  left  a  great  number  of 
manufcripts,  in  Latin  and  Englilh,  upon  various  fub- 
jedts }  among  which  are,  his  “  Pleas  of  the  Crown,” 


ty  in  1711.  He  foon  difcovered  a  genius  for  natural 
philofophy.  Botany  was  his  firft  ftudy  ;  and  he  ufed 
frequently  to  make  excurfions  among  Gogmagog  hills, 
in  company  with  Dr  Stukely,  with  a  view  of  profecu- 
ting  that  ftudy.  In  thefe  expeditions  he  likewife  col¬ 
lected  foffils  and  infeCts,  having  contrived  a  curious  in- 
ftrument  for  catching  fuch  of  the  latter  as  have  wings. 
In  company  with  this  friend  he  alfo  applied  himfelf 
to  the  liudy  of  anatomy,  and  invented  a  curious  me¬ 
thod  of  obtaining  a  reprefentation  of  the  lung3  in 
lead.  They  next  applied  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  of 
chemiftry  ;  in  which,  however,  they  did  not  make  any 
remarkable  difcoveries. 

In  the  ftudy  of  aftronomy  Mr  Ha^es  was  equally  af- 
fiduous.  Having  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
Newtonian  fyftem,  he  contrived  a  machine  for  (hew¬ 
ing  the  phenomena  on  much  t"he  fame  principles  with 
that  afterwards  made  by  Mr  Rowley,  and,  from  the 
name  of  his  patron,  called  an  Orrery. 

About  the  year  1710,  he  was  prefented  to  the 
perpetual  cure  of  Teddington  near  Twickenham,  in 
Middlefex  ;  and  afterwards  accepted  of  the  living  of 
Porlock  in  Somerfetfhire,  which  vacated  his  fellow- 
fhip  in  the  college,  and  which  he  exchanged  for  the 
living  of  Faringdon  in  Hampfhire. 

Soon  after,  he  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and 
heirefs  of  Dr  Newce,  who  was  reClor  of  Halifham  in 
Suffex,  but  refided  at  Much-Haddam  in  Hertford- 
(hire. 

On  the  13th  of  March  1718,  he  was  elefted  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March, 
in  the  year  following,  he  exhibited  an  account  of  fome 
experiments  he  had  lately  made  on  the  effedt  of  the 
fun’s  warmth  in  raifing  the  fap  in  trees.  This  pro¬ 
cured  him  the  thanks  of  the  fociety,  who  alfo  requefted 
him  to  profecute  the  fubjech  With  this  requeft  he 
complied  with  great  pleafure  ;  and  on  the  14th  of 
June  1725,  exhibited  a  treatife  in  which  he  gave  an 
account  of  his  progrefs.  This  treatife  being  highly 
applauded  by  the  fociety,  he  farther  enlarged  and 
improved  it;  and  in  April  1727  he  publi(hed  it  under 
the  title  of  Vegetable  Statics.  This  work  he  dedi¬ 
cated  to  his  late  majefty  king  George  the  fecond,  who 
was  then  prince  of  Wales  ;  and  he  was,  the  fame  year, 
chofen  one  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society,  Sir 
Hans  Sloan  being  at  the  fame  annual  election  chofen 
their  prefident.  The  book  being  well  received,  a 
fecond  edition  of  it  was  publifhed  in  1731  ;  in  a  pre¬ 
face  to  this  edition  Mr  Hales  pronaifed  a  fequel  to  the 
work,  which  he  publifhed  in  1733,  under  the  title  of 
Statical  ejfays ,  &c. 

In  1732,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  truftees  for 
eftablilhing  a  new  colony  in  Georgia.  On  the  5th  of 
July  1733,  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  honoured  him 

with. 
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with  a  diploma  for  the  degree  of  do&or  in  divinity ; 
~a  mark  of  diftin&ion  the  more  honourable,  as  it  is 
not  ufual  for  one  univerfity  to  confer  academical  ho¬ 
nours  on  thofe  who  were  educated  at  another. 

In  1734,  when  the  health  and  morals  of  the  lower 
and  middling  clafs  of  people  were  fubverted  by  the 
exceffive  drinking  of  gin,  he  publifhed,  though  with¬ 
out  his  name,  “  A  friendly  admonition  to  the  drinkers 
of  brandy  and  other  fpirituous  liquors  which  was 
twice  re-printed.  The  latter  end  of  the  fame  year  he 
publifhed  a  fermon  which  he  preached  at  St  Bride’s 
before  the  red  of  the  truftees  for  eftablifhing  a  new 
colony  in  Georgia.  His  text  was.  Bear  ye  one  ano¬ 
ther's  burthens ,  and  fo  fulfil  the  la<w  of  Chrijl ;  Gala¬ 
tians  vi.  2. 

In  1739,  he  printed  a  volume  in  8vo,  iutitled, 
Philofopkical  experiments  on  fe a-  water,  corn,  fiefh, 
and  other  fulflances :  this  work,  which  contained 
many  ufeful  inftru&ions  for  voyagers,  was  dedicated 
to  the  lords  of  the  admiralty.  The  fame  year  he  ex¬ 
hibited  to  the  Royal  Society  an  account  of  foine  far¬ 
ther  experiments  towards  the  difcovery  of  medicines 
for  diflolving  the  done  in  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and 
preferving  meat  in  long  voyages  5  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  gold  medal  of  Sir  Godfrey  Copley’s  dona¬ 
tion.  The  year  following  he  publifhed  fome  ac¬ 
count  of  “  Experiments  and  obfervations  on  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens’s  medicines  for  diflolving  the  done,  in  which 
their  diffolvent  power  is  inquired  into  and  demon- 
drated.” 

In  1741,  he  read  before  the  Royal  Society  an  ac¬ 
count  of  an  instrument  which  he  invented,  and  called 
a  ventilator,  for  conveying  frefh  air  into  mines,  hof- 
pitals,  prifons,  and  the  clofe  parts  of  {hips  :  he  had 
communicated  it  to  his  particular  friends  fome  months 
before ;  and  it  is  very  remarkable  that  a  machine  of 
the  fame  kind,  for  the  fame  purpofe,  was  in  the  fpring 
of  the  fame  year  Invented  by  one  Martin  Triewald,  an 
officer  in  the  fervice  of  the  king  of  Sweden,  called 
captain  of  mechanics ,  for  which  the  king  and  fenate 
granted  him  a  privilege  in  Odtobei  following,  and 
ordered  every  fhip  of  war  in  the  fervice  of  that  date 
to  be  furniffied  with  one  of  them  ;  a  model  alfo  of 
this  machine  was  fent  into  France,  and  all  the  (hips 
in  the  French  navy  were  alfo  ordered  to  have  a  venti¬ 
lator  of  the  fame  fort. 

It  happened  alfo,  that  about  the  fame  time  one  Sut¬ 
ton,  who  kept  a  coffee  houfe  in  Alderfgate-dreet,  in¬ 
vented  a  ventilator  of  another  coudruction  to.  draw  off 
the  foul  air  out  of  diip3,  by  means  of  the  cook-room 
fire  :  but  poor  Sutton  had  not  iutered  enough  to  make 
mankind  accept  the  benefit  he  offered  them  ;  though 
its  fuperiority  to  Dr  Hales’s  contrivance  W'as  evident, 
and  among  others  Dr  Mead  and  the  late  ingenious 
Mr  Benjamin  Robins  gave  their  tedimony  in  its 
favour.  See  Air -Pipes. 

The  public,  however,  is  not  lefs  indebted  to  the 
ingenuity  and  benevolence  of  Dr  Hales,  whofe  venti¬ 
lators  came  more  eafily  into  ufe  for  many  purpofts  of 
the  greatell  importance  to  life,  particularly  for  keep¬ 
ing  corn  fweet,  by  blowing  through  it  frefh  fhowtrs 
of  air ;  a  pra&ice  very  foon  adopted  by  France,  a 
large  granary  having  been  m  le,  under  the  direftion 
of  Duhamel,  for  the  prefervation  of  corn  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  general  pra&ice. 


In  1743*  Dr  Hales  read  before  the  Royal  Society 
a  defcription  of  a  method  of  conveying  liquors  into 
the  abdomen  during  the  operation  of  tapping,  and  it 
was  afterwards  printed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  In 
1745,  he  publiffietHbme  experiments  and  obfervations 
on  tar-water,  which  he  had  been  induced  to  make  by 
the  publication  of  a  work  called  Siris,  in  which  the 
late  learned  and  mod  excellent  Dr  Berkeley,  biffiop  of 
Cloyne,  had  recommended  tar-water  as  an  univerfal 
medicine :  on  this  occafion  feveral  letters  paffed  be¬ 
tween  them  on  the  fubjeft,  particularly  with  refpedl 
to  the  ufe  of  tar-water  in  the  difeafe  of  the  horned 
cattle. 

In  the  fame  year  he  communicated  to  the  public, 
by  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
a  defcription  of  a  hack-heaver ,  which  will  winnow  and 
clean  corn  much  fooner  and  better  than  can  be  done 
by  the  common  method.  He  alfo,  at  the  fame  time, 
and  by  the  fame  channel,  communicated  to  the  public 
a  cheap  and  eafy  way  to  preferve  corn  fweet  in  lacks ; 
an  invention  of  great  benefit  to  farmers,  efpecially  to 
poor  leafers,  who  want  to  keep  fmall  quantities  of 
corn  for  fome  time,  but  have  no  proper  granary  or  re- 
pofitory  for  that  purpofe.  He  alfo  the  fame  year  took 
the  fame  method  to  publilh  dire&ions  how  to  keep  com 
fweet  in  heaps  without  turning  it,  and  to  fweeten  it 
when  mudy.  He  publiffied  a  long  paper,  containing 
an  account  of  feveral  methods  to  preferve  corn  by  ven¬ 
tilators;  with  a  particular  defcription  of  feveral  forts 
of  ventilators,  illudrated  by  a  cut,  fo  that  the  whole 
mechanifm  of  them  may  be  eafily  known,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  condrufted  by  a  common  carpenter.  He  pub- 
lilhed  alfo  in  the  fame  volume,  but  without  his  name, 
a  dete&ion  of  the  fallacious  boads  concerning  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  the  liquid  Ihell  in  diffolving  the  done  in  the 
bladder.  In  1746  he  communicated  to  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety  a  propofal  for  bringing  fmall  paffable  dones  foon, 
and  with  eafe,  out  of  the  bladder;  and  this  was  alfo 
printed  in  their  Tranfaftions.  In  the  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  July  1747,  he  publifhed  an  account  of  a 
very  confiderable  improvement  of  his  back-heaver,  by 
which  it  became  capable  of  clearing  corn  of  the  very 
fmall  grain,  feeds,  blacks,  fmut  balls,  &c,  to  foch  per- 
fedtion  as  to  make  it  fit  for  feed-corn.  In  1748  he 
communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  a  propofal  for 
checking,  in  fome  degree,  the  progrefs  of  fires,  occa- 
iioued  by  the  great  fire  which  happened  that  year  in 
Cornhill:  And  the  fubftance  of  this  propofal  was 
printed  in  their  Tranfadlions.  In  the  fame  year  he 
alfo  communicated  to  the  Society  two  memoirs,  which 
are  printed  in  their  Tranfadtions ;  one  on  the  great  be¬ 
nefit  of  ventilators,  and  the  other  on  fome  experiments 
in  ele&ricity. 

In  1749  his  ventilators  were  fixed  in  the  Savoy  pri- 
fon,  by  order  of  the  right  hon.  Henry  Fox,  efq  ;  then 
fecretary  at  war,  afterwards  lord  Holland ;  and  the 
benefit  was  fo  great,  that  though  50  or  too  in  a  year 
often  died  of  the  gaol-didemper  before,  yet  from  the 
year  174910  the  year  1752  inclufive,  no  more  than 
four  perfous  died,  though  in  the  year  1750  the  num¬ 
ber  of  prifoners  was  240;  and  of  thofe  four,  one  died 
of  the  fmall  pox,  and  another  of  intemperance. 

In  the  year  1750  he  publiffied  fome  coufiderations 
on  the  caufes  of  earthquakes;  occafioned  by  the  flight 
ffiocks  felt  that  year  in  London.  The  fubftance  of 
20  A  2  this 
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this  work  was  alfo  printed  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf-  His  reputation  and  the  intereft  of  his  family  and  Hajos 
"actions.  The  fame  year  he  exhibited  an  examination  friends  might  eafily  have  procured  hiiti  farther  pre- 

of  the  ftrength  of  feveral  purging  waters,  efpecially  of  ferment :  but  of  farther  -preferment  he  was  not  de- _ 

the  water  of  JeJfop's  •well,  which  is  printed  in  the  Phi-  firous  ;  for  being  nominated  by  his  late  majefty  to  a 
lofophical  Tranfa&ions.  canonry  of  Windfor,  he  engaged  the  princefs  to  re- 

He  had  now  been  feveral  years  honoured  with  the  queft  his  majefty  to  recall  his  nomination.  That 
efteem  and  friendfhip  of  his  royal  highnefs  Frederick  a  man  fo  devoted  to  philofophical  ftudies  and  employ- 
prince  of  Wales ;  who  frequently  vifited  him  at  Ted-  ments,  and  fo  confcientious  in  the  difcharge  of  his 
dington,  from  his  neighbouring  palace  at  Kew,  and  duty,  ftiould  not  defire  any  preferment  which  would 
took  a  pleafure  in  furprifing  him  in  the  midft  of  thofe  reduce  him  to  the  dilemma  either  of  neglefling  his 
curious  refearches  into  the  various  parts  of  nature  duty,  or  foregoing  his  amufement,  is  not  ftrange  : 
which  almoft  incefiantly  employed  him.  Upon  the  but  that  he  would  refufe  an  honourable  and  profitable 
prince’s  death,  which  happened  this  year,  and  the  fet-  appointment,  for  which  no  duty  was  to  be  done  that 
tlement  of  the  houfehold  of  the  princefs  dowager,  he  would  interrupt  his  habits  of  life,  can  fcarce  be  im- 
was,  without  his  folicitation,  or  even  knowledge,  ap-  puted  to  his  temperance  and  humility  without  im¬ 
ported  clerk  of  the  clofet,  or  almoner  to  her  royal  peaching  his  benevolence  ;  for  if  he  had  no  will  of  any 
highnefs.  thing  more  for  himfelf,  a  liberal  mind  would  furely 

In  1751  he  was  cliofen  by  the  college  of  phyficians  have  been  highly  gratified  by  the  diftribution  of  fo 
to  preach  th,e  annual  fermon  called  Croiune’s  lefture:  confiderable  a  fum  as  a  canonry  of  Windfor  would 
Dr  William  Crowne  having  left  a  legacy  for  a  fermon  have  put  into  his  power,  in  the  reward  of  induftry, 
to  be  annually  preached  on  “  the  wifdom  and  good-  the  alleviation  of  diftrefs,  and  the  fupport  of  helplefs 
«  nefs  of  God  difplayed  in  the  formation  of  man.”  indigence.  He  was,  however,  remarkable  for  focial 
Dr  Hales’s  text  was,  With  the  ancient  is  wi/dom,  and  virtue  and  fweetnefs  of  temper;  his  life'  was  not  only 
in  length  of  days  undcrjianding.  Job  xii.  12.  This  blamelefs,  but  exemplary  in  a  high  degree  5  he  was 
fermon,  as  ufual,  was  publifhed  at  the  requeft  of  the  happy  in  himfelf,  and  beneficial  to  others,  as  appears 


eollege. 

In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1752,  his  ventilators, 
worked  by  a  windmill,  were  fixed  in  Newgate,  with 
branching  trunks  to  24  wards ;  and  it  appeared  that 
the  difprbportion  of  thofe  that  died  in  the  gaol  before 
and  after  this  ertablifhment  was  as  16  to  7.  He  pub- 
lilhed  alfo  a  farther  account  of  their  fuccefs,  and  fome 
obfervations  on  the  great  danger  arifing  from  foul  air, 
exemplified  by  a  narrative  of  feveral  perfons  feized 
with  the  gaol  fever  by  working  in  Newgate. 

On  the  death  of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  which  happened 


by  this  account  of  his  attainments  and  purfuits  ;  the 
conftant  ferenity  and  cheerfulnefs  of  his  mind,  and 
the  temperance  and  regularity  of  his  life,  concurred, 
with  a  good  conftitution,  to  preferve  him  in  health 
and  vigour  to  the  uncommon  age  of  fourfcore  and  four 
years. 

He  died  at  Teddington  in  1761  ;  and  was  buried, 
purfuant  to  his  own  directions,  under  the  tower  of 
the  parifh- church,  which  he  built  at  his  own  expence 
not  long  before  his  death. — Her  royal  highnefs  the 
princefs  of  Wales  eredted  a  monument  to  his  memory 


in  the  year  1753,  he  was  ele&ed  a  member  of  the  in  Weft minfter  abbey. 

Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  in  his  room.  The  fame  HALESWORTH,  a  town  of  Suffolk  in  England, 
year  he  publifhed  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  fome  feated  on  a  neck  of  land  between  two  branches  of  the 
c  .1.  i  j _ • _ 1 _ _ _ a _ r~..i  _  i 


farther  confiderations  about  means  to  draw  the  foul  air 
out  of  the  fick  rooms  of  occafional  army-hofpitals, 
and  private  houfes  in  town.  He  alfo  publifhed  many 
other  curious  particulars  relative  to  the  ufe  and  fuc¬ 
cefs  of  ventilators.  The  fame  year  a  defeription  of  a 
fea-gage,  which  the  dodtor  invented  to  meafure  un¬ 
fathomable  depths,  was  communicated  to  the  public  in 
the  fame  mifcellany :  this  paper  was  drawn  up  about 
the  year  1 732  or  1 733,  by  the  dodlor,  for  the  late  Co¬ 
lin  Campbell,  efq;  who  employed,  the  ingenious  Mr 
Hawkfbee  to  make  the  machine  it  deferibes,  which  was 
tried  in  various  depths,  and  anfwered  with  great  exadt- 
nefs,  yet  was  at  laft  loft  near  Bermuda. 


river  Blith.  It  is  a  well  frequented  thriving  place, 
and  has  a  trade  in  linen-yarn  and  fail-cloth.  It  has  one 
large  church,  and  about  600  good  houfes  ;  but  the 
ftreets  are  neither  wide  nor  paved.  About  the  town 
is  raifed  a  great  deal  of  hemp.  E.  Long.  X.  40.  N. 
Lat.  52.  30. 

HALF-blood,  in  law,  is  where  a  man  marries  a 
fecond  wife,  the  firft  being  dead,  and  by  the  firft  ven¬ 
ter  has  a  fon,  and  by  his  fecond  venter  has  likewife  a 
fori ;  the  two  brothers,  in  this  cafe,  are  but  of  half- 
blood.  See  Consanguinity  and  Descent. 

Half -Merk;  a  noble,  or  6s.  8d. 

Half -Moon,  in  fortification  ;  an  outwork  compofed 


In  1754,  be  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society  of  two  faces,  forming  a  faliar.t  angle,  whofe  gorge  is 


fome  experiments  for  keeping  water  and  fifh  fweet 
with  lime-water,  an  account  of  which  was  publifhed 
in  the  Phil.  Tranf.  He  alfo  continued  to  enrich  their 
memoirs  with  many  ufeful  articles  from  this  time  till 
his  death,  particularly  a  method  of  forwarding  the 
diftillation  of  frefh  from  fait  water  by  blowing  (bowers 
of  frefh  air  up  through  the  latter  during  the  operation. 

In  1757  he  communicated  to  the  editor  of  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  an  eafy  method  of  purifying 
the  air,  and  regulating  its  heat  in  melon-frames  2nd 
green-houfes,  alfo  further  improvements  in  his  method 
of  di.flti.lUng  fea- water- 


in  form  of  a  crefcent  or  half- moon,  whence  the  name. 

H  ALI-BEIGH,  firft  dragoman  or  interpreter  at  the 
Grand  Signior’s  court  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  of 
Chriftian  parents  in  Poland;  but  having  been  taken  by 
the  Tartars  when  he  was  young,  they  fold  him  to  the 
Turks,  who  brought  him  up  in  their  religion  in  the  fe- 
ragiio.  His  name,  in  his  native  country,  was  Bobowfki. 
He  learnt  manylanguages,  and  Sir  Paul  Rieaut  owns  he 
was  indebted  to  him  for  feveral  things  which  he  relates 
in  his  Prefent  Jiate  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  He  held  a 
great  correfpoudence  with  the  Englifh,  who  perfuadetf 
him.  to  traaflatefome  hooks  into  the  Turkifh  language  5 

anti 
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Ralietus,  and  he  had  a  mind  to  return,  into  the  bofom  of  the 
•tlallfax~  Chriftian  church,  but  died  before  he  could  accomplilh 
the  defign.  Dr  Hyde  publifhed  his  book  Of  the  li¬ 
turgy  uf  the  Turks ,  their  pilgrimages  to  Mecca,  their 
circumcifion  and  vifit'mg  of  the fck.  He  tranftated  the 
catechifm  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the  bible,  in¬ 
to  the  Turkifh  language.  The  MS.  is  lodged  in  the 
library  of  Leyden.  He  wrote  likewife  a  Turkifti 
grammar  and  dictionary. 

HALIiETUS,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

HALIFAX,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Nova 
Scotia  in  America,  fitnated  in  W.  Long.  64.  30.  N. 
Lat.  44.  45.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  the  Britifii  fettlements  there  from  the  attempts  of 
the  French  and  Indians.  It  was  divided  into  35 
fquares,  each  containing  16  lots  of  40  by  60  feet; 
one  eftablifhed  church,  and  one  meeting-houfe,  and  a 
fmall  number  of  houfes  out  of  the  regular  ftreets, 
which  are  65  feet  broad.  The  town  was  furrounded 
by  piclcettings,  and  guarded  by  forts  on  the  outfide ; 
but,  fince  the  commencement  of  the  American  troubles, 
it  has  been  very  ftrongly  fortified.  Along  the  river 
ChebuCto,  to  the  fouthward  of  the  town,  are  buildings 
and  fifh- flakes  for  at  lead  two  miles,  and  to  the  north¬ 
ward  on  the  river  for  about  one  mile.  The  plan, 
however,  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  earl  of 
Halifax,  who  waB  the  original  contriver.  The  pro¬ 
clamation  ifTued  for  this  fettlement,  offered  50  acres  of 
land  to  every  foldier  and  failor  who  would  fettle  in  that 
part  of  America,  without  paying  any  rent  or  doing 
any  fervice  for  ten  years,  and  no  more  than  one  (hil¬ 
ling  per  annum  for  each  50  acres  ever  afterwards :  to 
every  foldier  and  failor  who  had  a  wife  and  children, 
ten  acres  more  were  added  for  every  individual  of  his 
family,  and  for  every  increafe  that  fhould  afterwards 
happen  in  the  fame  proportion.  To  each  fubaltern 
officer,  80  acres,  and  15  for  each  of  his  family  ;  200 
acres  to  each  enfign  5  300  to  each  lieutenant;  400  to 
each  captain ;  600  to  every  officer  in  rank  above  a 
captain,  and  30  for  each  of  his  family.  The  govern¬ 
ment  alfo  engaged  to  tranfport  and  maintain  the  new 
fettlers  for  one  year  at  its  own  expence,  and  to  furnifh 
them  with  fuch  arms,  provifions,  utenfils,  implements, 
&c.  as  fhould  be  neeeffary  to  put  them  in  a  way  to  cul¬ 
tivate  their  lands,  to  build  habitations,  and  to  com¬ 
mence  a  fifhery.  The  fame  conditions  were  likewife 
offered  to  all  carpenters  and  other  handicraftfmen  ; 
and  furgeons  were  offered  the  fame  conditions  with  the 
enfigns. — This  proclamation  was  publifhed  in  March, 
and  by  the  month  of  May  3700  perfons  had  offered 
themfelves.  They  accordingly  embarked,  and  efia- 
bliffied  themfelves  in  the  bay  of  Chebu&o ;  calling  their 
city  Halifax,  from  the  title  of  their  patron.  Before 
the  end  of  Oftober  the  fame  year,  350  comfortable 
wooden  houfes  were  built,  and  as  many  more  during 
the  winter. — The  fame  year  in  which  the  fettlers  em¬ 
barked,  the  government  granted  them  40,000  k  for 
their  expences*  In  1750,  they  granted  57,582  k  17  s. 
3^ci.  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  in  1751,  53,927k  14s. 
4d. ;  in  1752,  61,492k  19s.  4J;  in  J 753,  94,615k 
12  s.  4d. ;  in  1754,  58,4471.  2s. ;  and  in  17 55, 
49,418  1.  7  s.  8  d. 

Halifax,  earl  of.  See  Saville. 

Halifax,  a  town  in  the  weft  riding  of  Yorkfhire 
in  England,  feated  on  the  river  Calder,  in  W.  Long. 


2.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  45.  If  has  the  title  of  an  earldom,  Halifax 
and  is  very  eminent  for  the  clothier  trade.  The  parifh 
is  faid  to  be  the  moft  populous,  if  not  the  molt  ex-  „  *  — 

tenfive,  in  England  :  for  it  is  above  30  miles  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  andjbefides  the  mother-church  at  Halifax, 
and  i6meeting-honfes,  has  12  chapels,  two  of  which 
are  parochial.  What  is  a  little  Angular,  all  the  mtet- 
ing-houfes  here,  except  the  quakers,  have  bells  and 
burying  grounds.  The  woollens  principally  manu¬ 
factured  here,  are  kerfeys  and  fhalloons.  Of  the  for¬ 
mer  it  is  affirmed,  that  one  dealer  hath  fent  by  com- 
million  60,000  pounds  worth  in  a  year  to  Holland  and 
Hamburgh  ;  and  of  the  latter,  it  is  faid,  100,000 
pieces  are  made  in  this  parifli  yearly.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  here,  and  in  the  neighbouring  towns,  are  fo  en¬ 
tirely  employed  in  thefe  manufactures,  that  agriculture 
is  but  little  minded.  Moft  of  their  provifions  of  all 
forts  are  brought  from  the  north  and  eaft  ridings, 
and  from  Lancafnire,  Cheftiire,  Nottinghamfhire,  and 
Warwickfhire.  The  markets  are  very  much  crowded 
for  the  buying  and  felling  provifions  and  manufactures. 

The  cloths,  at  the  firft  erecting  of  the  woollen  manu¬ 
factures  in  thefe  parts,  having  been  frequently  ftolen 
off  the  tenters  in  the  night,  a  law  was  made,  by  which 
the  magiftrates  of  Halifax  were  empowered  to  pafs 
fentence  on  and  execute  all  offenders,  if  they  were  ta¬ 
ken  in  the  feCt,  or  owned  it,  or  if  the  ftolen  cloth  was 
found  upon  them,  provided  alfo  the  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted,  and  the  criminal  apprehended,  within  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  the  foreft  of  Hardwick.  Thofe  found  guilty 
were  executed  in  the  following  manner  :  an  axe  was 
drawn  by  a  pulley  to  the  top  of  a  wooden  engine,  and 
fattened  by  a  pin,  which  being  pulled  out,  the  axe  fell 
down  in  an  inftant,  and  did  its  work.  If  they  had 
Hole  an  ox,  horfe,  or  any  other  beaft,  it  was  led  with 
them  to  the  fcaffold,  and  there  fattened  by  a  cord  to 
the  pin,  that  held  up  the  axe ;  and  when  the  fignal  was 
given  by  the  jurors,  who  were  the  firft  burghers  with¬ 
in  the  feveral  towns  of  the  foreft,  the  beaft  was  driven 
away,  and  the  pin  plucked  out,  upon  which  the  axe 
fell  and  did  its  office.  This  fevere  and  fumrpary  courfe 
of  juftice,  gave  occafion  to  a  litany,  which  is  flill 
much  more  frequent  in  the  mouths  of  the  beggars 
and  vagrants  of  thefe  parts,  than  is  the  common 
prayer,  viz. 

“  from  Hell,  Hull,  and  Hallifax,  good  Lord  deliver  us:’* 
though  neither  the  engine,  nor  manner  of  proceeding 
againft  them,  are  now  in  ufe. 

HALIOTIS,  the  ear-shell,  a  genus  of  infeCts 
belonging  to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  This  is  an 
animal  of  the  fnail-kind,  with  an  open  (hell  refembling 
an  ear.  There  are  feven  fpecies,  dillinguilhed  by  the 
figure  of  their  (hells.  See  Plate  CLVIII. 

HALITZ,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name,  in  Red  Ruffia,  with  a  cattle. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Neifter.  E.  Long.  26.  o. 

N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HALL,  in  architecture,  a  large  room  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  a  fine  houfe  and  palace.  Vitruvius  mentions 
three  kinds  of  halls;  the  tetraftyle,  with  four  columns, 
fupporting  the  platfond  or  ceiling;  the  Corinthian, 
with  columns  all  round  let  into  the  wall,  and  vaulted 
over;  and  the  Egyptian,  which  had  a  periftyle  of  in- 
fulated  Corinthian  columns,  bearing  a  fecond  order 
with  a  ceiling. 


The 
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Hall  The  hall  is  properly  the  fineft  as  well  as  firft  mem- 
H  jje  ber  of  an  apartment  ;  and  in  the  houfes  of  minifters  of 

3  ftate,  magiftrates,  &c.  is  the  place  where  they  difpatch 

bufinefs,  and  give  audience.  In  very  magnificent 
buildings,  where  the  hall  is  larger  and  loftier  than  or¬ 
dinary,  and  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  houfe,  it  is 
called  a  faloon. 

The  length  of  a  hall  fhou'ld  be  at  leaft  twice  and  a 
quarter  its  breadth;  and  iq  great  buildings,  three 
times  its  breadth.  As  to  the  height  of  halls,  it  may 
be  two  thirds  of  the  breadth  ;  and,  if  made  with  an 
arched  ceiling,  it  will  be  much  handfomer,  and  lefs 
liable  to  accidents  by  fire.  In  this  cafe,  its  height  is 
found  by  dividing  its  breadth  into  fix  parts,  five  of 
which  will  be  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  under 
fide  of  the  key  of  the  arch. 

Hall  (Jofeph),  an  eminent  prelate  of  the  chureh  of 
England,  was  born  in  1574,  and  educated  at  Cam¬ 
bridge.  He  became  profeflor  of  Rhetoric  in  that  uni- 
verfity,  and  then  fucceflively  was  made  reftor  of  Hal- 
fted  in  Suffolk,  prefented  to  the  living  of  Waltham 
in  EfTex,  made  prebendary  of  Wolverhampton,  dean 
of  Worcefter,  bifhop  of  Exeter,  and  laftly  of  Nor¬ 
wich. 

His  works  teftify  his  zeal  againft  Popery,  and  are 
much  efteemed.  He  lamented  the  divifions  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  and  wrote  fomething  concerning  the  means 
of  putting  an  end  to  them.  July  1616,  he  attended 
the  embafly  of  lord  Doncafter  into  France,  and  upon 
his  return  was  appointed  by  his  majefty  to  be  one  of 
the  divines  who  fhould  attend  him  into  Scotland.  In 
1618  he  wTas  fent  to  the  fynod  of  Dort  with  other  di¬ 
vines,  and  pitched  upon  to  preach  a  Latin  fermon  be¬ 
fore  that  aflembly.  But  being  obliged  to  return  from 
thence  before  the  fynod  broke  up,  on  account  of  his 
health,  he  was  by  the  dates  prefented  with  a  gold  me¬ 
dal.  He  wrote,  1.  Mifcellaneous  epiflles.  2.  Mun- 
das  alter  et  idem.  3.  A  juft  cenfure  of  travellers. 
4.  The  Chriftian  Seneca.  5.  Satires,  in  fix  books. 
6.  A  century  of  meditations ;  and  many  other  works, 
which,  befides  the  above  fatires,  make  in  all  five  vo¬ 
lumes  in  folio  and  quarto.  He  died  in  1656. 

Hall  (John),  a  poet  of  diftinguifhed  learning,  was 
born  at  Durham,  and  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  was  efteemed  the  brighteft 'genius  in  that  univerfi- 
ty.  In  1646,  when  he  was  but  19  years  of  age,  he 
publifhed  his  Horx  Vacivx ,  or  Efiays;  and  the  fame 
year  came  out  his  poems.  He  tranflated  from  the 
Greek  “  Hierocles  upon  the  golden  verfes  ofPythago- 
ras;”  before  which  is  an  account  of  the  ingenious  tranf- 
lator  and  his  works,  by  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly.  He 
died  in  1656,  aged  29. 

HALLAGE,  a  fee  or  toll  paid  for  doth  brought 
to  be  fold  in  Blackwell-hall,  London. 
HALLAMASS.  See  All-Saints. 

HALLAND,  a  country  of  Sweden,  in  the  ifland 
of  Schonen,  lying  along  the  fea-coaft,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  oppofite  to  Jutland.  It  is  60 
miles  along  the  coaft,  but  is  not  above  12  in  breadth. 
Halmftadt  is  the  capital  town. 

HALLATON,  a  town  of  Leicefterfhire,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  feated  on  a  rich  foil,  12  miles  fouth-eaft 
of  Leicefter,  in  E.  Lon.  o.  50.  N.  Lat.  52.  35. 

HALLE,  a  little  difmantled  town  of  the  Auftrian 
Netherlands,  in  Hainault.  The  church  of  Notre 


Dame  contains  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  held  in  Hafie 
great  veneration.  E.  Lon.  3.  15.  N.  Lat  50.44.  H 

Halle,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of  *Ia'^er‘ 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Upper  Saxony,  and  in  the 
duchy  of  Magdeburg,  with  a  famous  unjverfity  and 
fait- works.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Prufiia;  and  is 
feated  in  apleafant  plain  on  the  river  Sale,  in  E.  Lon. 

12.  33.  N.  Lat.  5 1.  3 6. 

Halle,  a  free  and  imperial  town  of  Germany, 
in  Suabia,  famous  for  its  falt-pits.  Itis  feated  on  theriver 
Kocher,  among  rocks  and  mountains,  in  E.  Lon.  10. 

50.  N.  Lat.  49.  6. 

HALLEIN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Bavaria,  and  archbifhopric  of  Saltlburg ;  feated  on 
the  river  Saltza,  among  the  mountains,  wherein  are 
mines  of  fait,  which  are  the  chief  riches  of  the  town 
and  country.  E.  Lon.  12.  15.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

HALLELUJA,  a  word  fignifying  “  Praife  the 
Lord.”  The  finging  halleluja  (firft  introduced  into 
the  church-fervice  by  St  Jerom),  was  a  fort  of  invita- 
tory,  or  call  to  each  other,  to  praife  the  Lord.  St 
Audio  fays,  that  in  fome  churches  it  was  fung  only 
on  Eafter-day,  and  the  50  days  of  Pentecoft  5  but  that 
even  in  thofe  churches  where  it  was  moft  in  ufe,  it  was 
never  ufed  in  the  time  of  Lent. 

HALLER  (Albert  Van),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
was  born  at  Bern,  on  the  16th  of  Oftober  1708.  He 
was  the  fon  of  an  advocate,  of  confiderable  eminence 
in  his  profelfion.  His  father  had  a  numerous  family, 
and  Albert  was  the  youngeft  of  five  fons.  From  the 
firft  period  of  his  education,  he  (hewed  a  very  great 
genius  for  literature  of  every  kind  :  to  forward  the  pro- 
grefs  of  his  ftudies,  his  father  took  into  his  family  a 
private  tutor,  named  Abraham  Bilhdz  ;  and  fuch  was 
the  difcipline  exerted  by  this  pedagogue,  that  the  ac¬ 
cidental  fight  of  him,  at  any  future  period  of  life,  ex¬ 
cited  in  Haller  very  great  uneafinefs,  and  renewed  all 
his  former  terrors. 

According  to  the  accounts  which  are  given  us, 
the  progrefs  of  Haller’s  ftudies,  at  the  earlieft  periods 
of  life,  was  rapid  almoft  beyond  belief.  When  other 
children  were  beginning  only  to  read,  he  was  ftudying 
Bayle  and  Moreri;  and  at  nine  years  of  age  he  was 
able  to  tranflate  Greek,  and  was  beginning  the  ftudy 
of  Hebrew.  Not  long  after  this,  however,  the  courfe 
of  his  education  was  fomewhat  interrupted  by  the  death 
of  his  father  5  an  event  which  happened  when  he  was 
in  the  13th  year  of  his  age.  After  this  he  was  fent 
to  the  public  fchool  at  Bern,  where  he  exhibited  many 
fpecimens  of  early  and  uncommon  genius.  He  was 
diftinguiftied  for  his  knowledge  in  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  languages ;  but  he  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  his 
poetical  genius:  and  his  eflays  of  this  kind,  which 
were  publifhed  in  the  German  language,  were  read 
and  admired  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

In  the  16th  year  of  his  age,  he  began  the  ftudy  of 
medicine  at  Tubingen,  under  thofe  eminent  teachers 
Duvernoy  and  Camerarius ;  and  continued  there  for  the 
fpace  of  two  years,  when  the  great  reputation  of  the 
juftly  celebrated  Boerhaave  drew  him  to  Leyden.  Nor 
was  this  diftinguifhed  teacher  the  only  man  from  whofe 
fuperior  abilities  he  had  there  an  opportunity  of  pro¬ 
fiting,  Ruyfch  was  (till  alive,  and  Albinus  was  riling 
into  fame.  Animated  by  fuch  examples,  he  fpent  all 
the  day,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  night,  in  the 

moft 
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Haller,  moft  intenfe  ftudy ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he 

- -  made,  gained  him  univerfal  efteera  both  from  his 

teachers  and  fellow- ftudents. 

From  Holland,  in  the  year  1727,  he  came  to  Eng¬ 
land.  Here,  however,  his  flay  was  but  fhort;  and  it 
was  rather  his  intention  to  vifit  the  illuftrious  men  of 
that  period,  than  to  profecute  his  Andies  at  London. 
He  formed  connexions  with  fome  of  the  moft  eminent 
of  them.  He  was  honoured  with  the  friendthip  of 
Douglas  and  Chefeldeti ;  and  he  met  with  a  reception 
proportioned  to  his  merit  from  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  prefi- 
dent  of  the  Royal  Society.  After  his  vifit  to  Britain, 
he  went  to  France  ;  and  there,  under  thofe  eminent  ma¬ 
ilers,  Window  and  Le  Dran,  with  the  latter  of  whom 
he  refided  during  his  ftay  in  Paris,  he  had  opportuni¬ 
ties  of  profecuting  anatomy,  which  he  had  not  before 
enjoyed.  But  the  zeal  of  our  young  anatomifl  was 
greater  than  the  prejudices  of  the  people  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  even  in  the  enlightened  city  of  Paris,  could  ad¬ 
mit  of.  An  information  being  lodged  againft  him  to 
the  police  for  diffc&ing  dead  bodies,  he  was  obliged 
to  cut  fhort  his  anatomical  inveftigations  by  a  preci¬ 
pitate  retreat.  Still,  however,  intent  on  the  farther 
profecution  of  his  ftudies,  he  went  to  Bafil,  where  he 
became  a  pupil  to  the  celebrated  Bernoulli. 

Thus  improved  and  infiruAed  by  the  IcAures  of  the 
moA  diAinguiAied  teachers  of  that  period,  by  uncom¬ 
mon  natural  abilities,  and  by  unremitting  induAry, 
he  returned  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  in  the  26th 
year  of  his  age.  Not  long  after  this,  he  offered  him¬ 
felf  a  candidate,  firft  for  the  office  of  phyfician  to  an 
hofpital,  and  afterwards  for  a  profeflbrfhip.  But  nei¬ 
ther  the  character  which  he  had  before  he  left  his  na¬ 
tive  country,  nor  the  fame  which  he  had  acquired  and 
fupported  while  abroad,  were  fufficient  to  combat  the 
intereft  oppofed  to  him.  He  was  difappointed  in  both  ; 
and  it  was  even  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained,  in  the 
following  year,  the  appointment  of  keeper  of  a  pub¬ 
lic  library  at  Bern.  The  exercife  of  this  office  was 
indeed  by  no  means  fuited  to  his  great  abilities:  but 
it  was  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  afForded  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  that  extenfive  reading  by  which  he  has  been 
fo  jnAly  diAinguifbed. 

The  negleA  of  his  merit  which  marked  his  firA  ont- 
fet,  neither  diminiAied  his  ardour  for  medical  purfuits, 
nor  detraAed  from  his  reputation  either  at  home  or 
abroad.  And  foon  after  be  was  nominated  a  profefTor 
in  the  univerfity  of  Gottingen,  by  king  George  II. 
The  duties  of  this  important  office  he  difeharged,  with 
no  lefs  honour  to  himfelf  than  advantage  to  the  pu¬ 
blic,  for  the  fpace  of  feventeen  years ;  and  it  afford¬ 
ed  him  an  ample  field  for  the  exertion  of  thofe  great 
talents  which  he  poffeffed.  Extenfively  acquainted 
with  the  fentiments  of  others  refpeAing  the  ceconomy 
of  the  human  body,  Aruck  with  the  diverfity  of  opi¬ 
nions  which  they  held,  and  fenfible  that  the  only  means 
of  inveAigating  truth  was  by  careful  and  candid  ex¬ 
periment,  he  undertook  the  arduous  tafieof  exploring  the 
phenomena  of  human  nature  from  the  original  fource. 
In  thefe  purfuits  he  was  no  lefs  induArious  than  fuccefs- 
ful,  and  there  was  hardly  any  funAion  of  the  body  on 
which  bis  experiments  did  notrefieA  either  a  new  or  a 
ftronger  light.  Nor  was  it  longneceffary  for  him,  in  this 
arduous  undertaking,  to  labour  alone.  The  example  of 
the  preceptor  infpired  his  pupils  with  the  fpirit  of  in¬ 


duArious  exertion.  Zinn,  Zimmerman,  Caldani,  and 
many  others,  animated  by  a  generous  emulation,  la¬ 
boured  with  indefatigable  induAry  to  profecute  and  to 
perfeA  the  difeoveries  of  their  great  maAer.  And  the 
mutual  exertion  of  the  teacher  and  his  Audents,  not 
only  tended  to  forward  the  progrefsof  medical  fcience,. 
but  placed  the  philofophy  of  the  human  body  on  a 
more  fure,  and  an  almoft  entirely  new  balls. 

But  the  labours  of  Dr  Haller,  during  his  refidence 
at  Gottingen,  were  by  no  means  confined  to  any  one 
department  of  fcience.  He  was  not  more  anxious  to 
be  an  improver  himfelf,  than  to  infiigate  others  to  fi- 
milar  purfuits.  To  him,  the  Anatomical  Theatre, 
the  School  of  Midwifery,  the  Chirurgical  Society,  and 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences,  at  Gottingen,  owe 
their  origin.  Such  diAinguiAied  merit  could  not  fail 
to  meet  with  a  fuitable  reward  from  the  fovereign  un¬ 
der  whofe  proteAion  he  then  taught.  The  king  of 
Great  Britain  not  only  honoured  him  with  every  mark 
of  attention  which  he  himfelf  could  beAow,  but  pro¬ 
cured  him  alfo  letters  of  nobility  from  the  emperor. 
On  the  death  of  Dillenius,  he  had  an  offer  of  the  pro- 
fefforAiip  of  botany  at  Oxford;  the  Aates  of  Holland 
invited  him  to  the  chair  of  the  younger  Albinus  5  the 
king  of  Pruffia  was  anxious  that  he  Ihould  be  the  fuc- 
ceffor  of  Maupertuis  at  Berlin.  MarAial  Keith  wrote 
to  him  in  the  name  of  his  fovereign,  offering  him  the 
chancellorAiip  of  the  univerfity  of  Halle,  vacant  by 
the  death  of  the  celebrated  Wolff.  Count  Orlow  in¬ 
vited  him  to  Ruffia,  in  the  name  of  his  mifirefs  the 
emprefs,  offering  him  a  diAinguiAied  place  at  St  Pe- 
terfburgh.  The  king  of  Sweden  conferred  on  him  an 
unfolicited  honour,  by  railing  him  to  the  rank  of 
knighthood  of  the  order  of  the  polar  Aar  ;  and  the 
emperor  of  Germany  did  him  the  honour  of  a  perfon- 
nal  vifit,  during  which  he  thought  it  no  degradation 
of  his  charaAer  to  pafs  fome  time  with  him  in  the 
moA  familiar  converfation. 

Thus  honoured  by  fovereigns,  revered  by  men  of 
literature,  and  eAeemed  by  all  Europe,  he  had  it  in 
his  power  to  have  held  the  higheA  rank  in  the  republic 
of  letters.  Yet,  declining  all  the  tempting  offers  which 
were  made  to  him,  he  continued  at  Gottingen,  anxiouf- 
ly  endeavouring  to  extend  the  riling  fame  of  that  me¬ 
dical  fchool.  But  after  feventeen  years  refidence  in 
that  univerfity,  an  ill  ftate  of  health  rendering  him 
lefs  fit  for  the  duties  of  the  important  office  which  he 
held,  he  folicited  and  obtained  permiffion  from  the  re¬ 
gency  of  Hanover  to  return  to  his  native  city  of  Bern. 
His  fellow-citizens,  who  might  at  firft  have  fixed  him 
among  themfelves,  with  no  lefs  honour  than  advantage 
to  their  city,  were  now  as  fenfible  as  others  of  his 
fuperior  merit.  A  penfion  was  fettled  upon  him  for 
life,  and  he  was  nominated  at  different  times  to  fill 
the  moft  important  offices  in  the  ftate.  Thefe  occu¬ 
pations,  however,  did  not  diminilh  his  ardour  for 
ufeful  improvements.  He  was  the  firft  prefident,  as 
well  as  the  greateft  promoter,  of  the  Oeconomical  So¬ 
ciety  at  Bern  ;  and  he  may  be  confidered  as  the  father 
and  founder  of  the  Orphan-hofpital  of  that  city.  De¬ 
clining  health,  however,  reftrained  his  exertions  in  the 
more  aAive  feenes  of  life,  and  for  many  years  he  w^s 
confined  entirely  to  his  own  houfe.  Even  this,  how¬ 
ever,  could  not  put  a  period  to  his  utility  :  for,  with 
indefatigable  induftry  he  continued  his  favourite  em¬ 
ployment 
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milty.  ployment  of  writing  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death ; 

which  happened  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  on  the 
1 2th  of  December  1777.  His  Element  a  Phyfolog'ne 
and  Bibliotheca  Medicine,  will  afford,  to  lateft  pofte- 
rity,  undeniable  proofs  of  his  indefatigable  induftry, 
penetrating  genius,  and  folid  judgment.  But  he  was 
not  lefs  diltinguifhed  as  a  philofopher,  than  beloved  as 
a  man  ;  and  he  was  not  more  eminent  for  his  improve¬ 
ment  in  every  department  of  medical  fcience,  than  for 
his  piety  to  God,  and  benevolence  to  all  mankind. 

HALLEY  (Dr  Edmund),  an  eminent  aftronomer, 
was  the  only  fon  of  a  foap-boiler  in  London,  and  was 
born  in  1656.  He  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy 
of  the  languages  and  fciences,  but  at  length  gave  liim- 
felf  lip  wholly  to  that  of  aftronomy.  in  1676  he  went 
to  the  ifland  of  St  Helena  to  complete  the  catalogue 
of  fixed  ftars,  by  the  addition  of  thofe  that  lie  near 
the  fouth  pole;  and  having  delineated  a  planifphere, 
in  which  he  laid  them  all  down  in  their  exaft  places, 
he  returned  to  England  in  1678.  In  the  year  1680 
he  took  what  is  called  the  grand  tourt  accompanied 
by  his  friend  the  celebrated  Mr  Nelfon.  In  the  mid¬ 
way  between  Calais  and  Paris,  Mr  Halley  had  a  fight 
of  a  remarkable  comet,  as  it  then  appeared  a  fecond 
time  that  year,  in  its  return  from  the  fun.  He  had 
the  November  before  feen  it  in  its  defcent ;  and  now 
haftened  to  complete  his  obfervations  upon  it,  in  view¬ 
ing  it  from  the  royal  obfervatory  of  France.  His  de- 
fign  in  this  part  of  his  tour  was,  to  fettle  a  friendly 
correfpondence  between  the  two  royal  aftronomers  of 
Greenwich  and  Paris,  and  in  the  mean  time  to'im- 
prove  himfelf  under  fo  great  a  matter  as  Calfini.  From 
thence  he  went  to  Italy,  where  he  fpent  great  part  of 
the  year  1681;  but  his  affairs  calling  him  home,  he 
returned  to  England.  In  1683,  he  publifhedhis  Theory 
of  the  variation  of  the  magnet  i cal  compafs  ;  in  which  he 
fuppofes  the  whole  globe  of  the  earth  to  be  a  great 
magnet,  w'ith  four  magnetical  poles,  or  points  of  at¬ 
traction  :  but  afterwards  thinking  that  this  theory 
was  liable  to  great  exceptions,  he  procured  an  appli¬ 
cation  to  be  made  to  king  William,  who  appointed 
him  commander  of  the  Paramour  pink,  with  orders 
to  feek  by  obfervations  the  difcovery  of  the  rule  of 
variations,  and  to  lay  down  the  longitudes  and 
latitudes  of  his  majefty’s  fettlements  in  America — 
He  fet  out  on  this  attempt  on  the  24th  of  Novem¬ 
ber  1698  :  but  having  croffed  the  line,  his  men  grew 
fjckly ;  and  his  lieutenant  mutinying,  he  returned 
home  in  June  1699.  Having  got  the  lieutenant  tried 
and  cafhiered,  he  fet  fail  a  fecond  time  in  Septem¬ 
ber  following,  with  the  fame  fhip,  and  another  of  Ids 
bulk,  of  which  he  had  alfo  the  command.  He  now 
traverfed  the  vaft  Atlantic  ocean  from  one  hemifphere 
to  the  other,  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit  him  to  go; 
and  having  made  his  obfervations  at  St  Helena,  BraHl, 
Cape  Verd,Barbadoes,  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  the 
coaft  of  Barbary,  and  many  other  latitudes,  arrived  in 
September  1 700 ;  and  the  next  year  piiblifhed  a  general 
chart,  (hewing  at  one  view  the  variation  of  the  com¬ 
pafs  in  all  thofe  places.  Captain  Halley,  as  he  was 
now  called,  had  been  at  home  little  more  than  half  a 
year,  when  he  was  fent  by  the  king  to  obferve  the 
courfe  of  the  tides,  with  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
the  principal  head-lands  in  the  Britiih  channel  ;  which 
having  executed  with  his  ufual  expedition  and  accura¬ 


cy,  he  publilhed  a  large  map  of  the  Britifh  channel.  Halley 
Soon  after,  the  emperor  of  Germany  refolving  to  II 
make  a  convenient  harbour  for  (hipping  in  the  Adriatic,  Hal^eac^* 
Captain  Halley  was  fent  by  queen  Anne  to  view  the 
two  ports  on  the  coaft  of  Dalmatia.  He  embarked 
on  the  22d  of  November  1702  ;.paffed  over  to  Hol¬ 
land  ;  and  going  through  Germany  to  Vienna,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Iflria  :  but  the  Dutch  oppofing  the  defign, 
it  was  laid  afide ;  yet  the  emperor  made  him  a  prefent 
of  a  rich  diamond-ring  from  his  finger,  and  honoured 
him  with  a  letter  of  recommendation,  written  with 
his  own  hand,  to  queen  Anne.  Prefeutly  after  his 
return,  he  was  fent  again  on  the  fame  bufinefs ;  when 
patting  thro*  Hanover,  he  flipped  with,  king  George  I. 
then  electoral  prince,  and  his  filler  the  queen  of  Pruf- 
fia.  On  his  arrival  at  Vienna,  he  was  the  fame  even¬ 
ing  prefented  to  the  emperor,  who  fent  his  chief  engi¬ 
neer  to  atteud  him  to  Iftria,  where  they  repaired  and 
added  new  fortifications  to  thofe  of  Triefte. 

Mr  Halley  returned  to  England  in  1703;  and  the 
fame  year  was  made  profefibr  of  geometry  in  the  uni- 
verfity  of  Oxford,  in  the  room  of  Dr  Wallis,  and  had 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  conferred  on  him  by  that 
univerfity.  He  is  faid  to  have  loft  the  profcfforlhip  of 
aftronomy  in  that  city,  becaufe  he  would  not  profefs 
his  belief  of  the  Chriftian  religion.  He  was  fcarcely 
fettled  at  Oxford,  when  he  began  to  trandate  into  La¬ 
tin  from  the  Arabic,  Apollonius  de  fsftione  rationis  ; 
and  to  reftore  the  two  books  De  feftione  fpatii  of  the 
fame  author,  which  are  loft,  from  the  account  given 
of  them  by  Pappius  ;  and  he  piiblifhed  the  whole  work 
in  1706.  Afterwards  he  had  a  (hare  in  preparing  for 
the  prefs  Apollonius’s  Conics ;  and  ventured  to  fupply 
the  whole  eighth  book,  the  original  of  which  is  alfo 
loft.  He  likewife  added  Serenus  on  the  fe&ion  of  the 
cylinder  and  cone,  printed  from  the  original  Greek, 
with  a  Latin  tranflation,  and  publi(hed  the  whole  in 
folio.  In  1713,  he  was  made  fecretary  of  the  Royal 
Society;  in  1720,  he  was  appointed  the  king’s  aftro¬ 
nomer  at  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Greenwich,  in  the 
room  of  Mr  Flamftead  ;  and,  in  1729,  was  chofen  as 
a  foreign  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Pa¬ 
ris.  He  died  at  Greenwich  in  1742.  His  principal 
works  are,  x.  Catalogue  Jlellarum  auftraliorutn.  2. 

Tabulee  afronomicse.  3.  An  abridgment  of  the  "a- 
ftronomy  of  comets,  &c.  We  are  alfo  indebted  to 
him  for  the  publication  of  feveral  of  the  works  of  the 
great  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  who  had  a  particular  friend¬ 
ship  for  him,  and  to  whom  he  frequently  communicated 
his  difcoveries. 

Halley’s  Quadrant.  See  Quadrant. 

HALLIARDS,  the  ropes  or  tackles  ufually  em¬ 
ployed  to  hoift  or  lower  any  fail  upon  its  refpe&ive 
maft  or  (lay.  See  Jears. 

HALMOTE,  or  Halimote,  is  the  fame  with 
what  we  now  call  a  court-baron ,  the  word  implying  a 
meeting  of  the  tenants  of  the  fame  hall  or  manor.  The 
name  is  ftill  retained  at  Lufton,  and  other  places  in 
Herefordihire.  See  Mote. 

HALMSTADT.  See  Helmstadt. 

HALSTEAD,  town  of  Effex,  in  England,  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Coin,  in  E.  Lon.  o.  45.  N.  Lat.  51. 

55.  It  has  an  old  church,  the  (teeple  of  which 
was  once  burnt  down  by  lightning,  but  rebuilt  at  the 
expenoe  of  an  individual,  (Robert  Filke,  efq;).  The 

town 
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Halo  town  confifts  of  about  600  pretty  good  houfes,  and 

l|  is  fituated  on  a  rifing  ground,  but  the  ftreets  are  not 

Ham.  paved.  The  inhabitants  are  about  4000  in  number. 
Here  is  a  good  manufactory  of  fays,  bays,  calliman- 
coes,  &e»  alfo  a  good  free-fchool  for  40  boys,  and  a 
very  antique  Bridewell. 

HALO,  or  Corona,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  coloured 
circle  appearing  round  the  body  of  the  fun,  mooni  or 
any  of  the  large  ftars.  See  Corona. 

HALT,  in  war,  a  paufe  or  ftop  in  the  inarch  of  a 
military  body. — Some  derive  the  word  from  the  Latin 
halitus ,  breath  ;  it  being  a  frequent  occafion  of  halt¬ 
ing  to  take  breath  :  others  from  alto ,  becaufe  in  halt¬ 
ing  they  raifed  their  pikes  on  end,  &c. 

HALTERISTJE,  in  antiquity,  a  kind  of  players 
at  difcus ;  denominated  from  a  peculiar  kind  of  difcus 
called  by  the  Greeks  watoj,  and  by  the  Latins  Halter. 
See  Discus. 

Some  take  the  difcus  to  have  been  a  leaden  weight 
or  ball  which  the  vaulters  bore  in  their  hands,  to  fe- 
cure  and  keep  themfelves  the  more  fteadyin  their  leap¬ 
ing.  Others  will  have  the  halter  to  be  a  lump  or  mafs  of 
lead  or  ftone,  with  an  hold  or  handle  fixed  to  it,  by 
which  it  might  be  carried  ;  and  that  the  halteriftx 
were  thofe  who  exercifed  themfelves  in  removing  thefe 
mafles  from  place  to  place. 

Hier.  Mercurialis,  in  his  treatife  De  arte  gymnaJH- 
ca,  1.  ii.  c.  12.  diftinguiftus  two  kinds  of  halterijlne; 
for  though  there  was  but  one  hatter ,  there  were  two 
ways  of  applying  it.  The  one  was  to  throw  or  pitch 
it  in  a  certain  manner  ;  the  other  only  to  hold  it  out  at 
arm’s-end,  and  in  this  pofture  to  give  themfelves  di¬ 
vers  motions,  fwinging  the  hand  'backwards  and  for¬ 
wards,  according  to  the  engraven  figures  thereof  given 
us  by  Mercurialis.— The  halter was  of  a  cylindrical 
figure,  fmaller  in  the  middle,  where  it  was  hdd,  by 
one  .diameter,  than  at  the  two  ends.  It  was;  above  a 
foot  long,  and  there  was  one  for  each  hand:  ii  was 
either  of  iron,  ftone,  or  lead. 

Galen,  De  tuend.  valetud.  lib.  i.  v.  &  vi.  fpeaks  of 
this  exercife,  and  (hews  of  what  ufe  it  is  in  purging 
the  body  of  peccant  humours  ;  making  it  equivalent 
both  Xp  purgation  and  phlebotomy. 

:  HALT  WHISTLE,'  ft  town  of  Northumberlabd, 
in.  England,  fituated  in,  E,  Lon.  2.  <LN.  Lat.  55.  o. 
It  is  pretty  well  built,,  and  affords  good  entertainment 
for  travellers.  .  '  ■ 

HALYMOTE,  properly  fignifies  an  holy  or  ecclefi- 
.aftical  court.  See  Halmote. 

There  is  a  coUrt  held  in  Loudon  by  this  name  be¬ 
fore  the  Lord-Mayor  and  fheriffs,  for  regulating  the 
.bakers.  It  was  anciently  held  on  Sunday  next  before 
St  Thomas’s  day,  and  for  this  reafon  called  the  Ilaly- 
■  vifitet  or  Holy-court. 

HALYWERCFOLK,  in  old  writers,  were  per- 
fons  who  enjoyed  land,  by  the  pious  fervice  of  repair¬ 
ing  fome  church,  or>  defending  afepulchre. 

This  word  alfo  fignified  fuch  perfons  in  the  diocefe 
of  Durham,  as  held  their  lands  to  defend  the  corps  of 
St  Cuthbert,  and  who  from  thence  claimed  the  privilege 
of  not  .being  forced  to  go  out  of  the  bilhopric. 

HAM  is  a  Saxon  word  ufed  for  “  a  place  of  dwell¬ 
ing;”  a  village  or  town  ;  hence  the  termination  of 
fome  of  our  towns,  Nottingham.  Buckingham ,  &c. 
Vol.V. 


Alfo  a  home  clofe,  or  little  narrow  meadow,  is  called  Ham 
a  ham.  I: 

Ham,  in  cookery,  the  leg  of  a  hog,  feafoned  and  dried.  Hamame 

To  fait  a  ham  in  imitation  of  thofe  of  Weftphalia  : 

Let  the  ham  be  of  young  pork  ;  fprinkle  it  with  fait 
for  one  day,  that  it  may  fetch  out  the  blood  ;  then 
wipe  it  dry,  and  rub  it  with  the  following  mixture  : 

Take  a  pound  of  brown  fugar,  half  a  pound  of  falt- 
petre,  half  a  pint  of  bay-falt,  and  three  pints  of  com¬ 
mon  fait ;  ftir  thefe  together  in  an  iron-pan  over  the  fire 
till  they  are  pretty  hot,  and  then  rub  the  leg  of  pork 
with  it :  let  it  lie  three  weeks  in  this  falting,  frequent¬ 
ly  turning  it,  and  then  dry  it  in  a  chimney. 

Ham,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weft¬ 
phalia,  capital  of  the  county  of  Mark,  and  fubjeCt  to 
the  king  of  Pruflia.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lippe, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Munfter.  The  adjacent  country  a- 
bounds  in  corn,  hemp,  and  flax  ;  and  the  inhabitants 
get  a  good  deal  of  money  by  travellers.  It  was  for¬ 
merly  a  hanfe-town,  but  is  now  reduced.  E.  Lon.  7. 

53.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

Ham,  a  town  of  Picardy,  in  France,  feated  on  the 
river  Somme,  among  marlhes.  It  has  three  parilhes, 
and  there  is  here  a  round  tower  whofe  walls  are  36 
feet  thick.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1557, 
but  reftored  by  treaty.  E.  Lon.  3.  9.  N.  Lat.  49.  45. 
HAMADAN.  See  Amadan. 

HAMADRYADS,  m  Heathen  theology,  certain 
rural  deities;  being  nymphs  of  the  woods,  whofe  fate 
depended  upon  certain  trees,  together  with  which  they 
:  were  fuppofed  both  to  be  born  and  to  die. 

HAMAH,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Afia,  in  Syria,  fi¬ 
tuated  in  E.  Lon.  36.  15.  N.  Lat.  35.  15.  By  fome 
travellers  it  is  corruptly  called  Amarl  and  Am  ant. 

Some  miftake  it  for  the  ancient  Apamea  ;  but  this  is 
now  called  Afamiyahy  and  is  fituated  a  day’s  journey 
from  Hamah.  Hamah  is  fituated  among  hills,  and  has 
a  caftle  feated  on  a  hill.  It  has  all  along  been  a  con- 
fiderable  place,  and  in  the  13th  century  had  princes 
of  its  own.  Jt  is  very  large,  and  being  feated  on  the 
afcent  of  a  hill,  the  houfes  rife  above  one  another,  and 
make  a  fine  appearance.  It  is,  however,  like  mod 
other  towns  under  the  Turkifh  government,  going  to 
decay.  Many  of  the  houfes  are  half  ruined;  but 
thofe  which  are  ftill  Handing,  as  well  as  the  mofques 
and  caftle,  have  their  walls  built  of  black  and  white 
ftones,  difpofed  in  fuch  manner  as  to  form  various  fi¬ 
gures.  The  river  Afii,  the  ancient  Orontes,  runs  by 
the.  fide  of  the  caftle,  and  fills  the  ditches  round  it, 
which  are  cut  very  deep  into  the  rock.  This  river, 
leaving  the  caftle,  paffes  through  the  town  from  fouth 
to  north,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  is  pret¬ 
ty  broad.  In  its  ;courfe  through  the  town  it  turns  18 
great  wheels,  called  by  the  natives  faki ,  which  raife 
great  quantities'of  water  to  a  confiderable  height,  and 
throw  it  into  canals  fupported  by  arches,  by  which 
means  it  is  conveyed  into  the  gardens  and  fountains. 

There  are  fome  pretty  good  bazars  or  market-places 
in  Hamah,  where  there  is  a  trade  for  linen,  which  is 
manufactured  there,  and  fent  to  Tripoli  to  be  export¬ 
ed  into  Europe. 

HAMAMELIS,  witch  hazel;  a  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Virgi- 
20  B  nia» 
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HjJtnbden,  nia.  It  hath  a  (lirubby  or  woody  ftem,  branching 
Hamburg.  three  or  four  feet  high  ;  oval,  indented,  alternate  leaves, 
refembling  thofe  of  common  hazel  ;  and  flowers  grow¬ 
ing  in  clufters  from  the  joints  of  the  young  branches, 
but  not  fucceeded  by  feeds  in  this  country. — The  plant 
is  hardy,  and  is  admitted  as  a  variety  in  our  gardens ; 
but  its  flowers  are  more  remarkable  for  their  appearing 
in  November  and  December,  when  the  leaves  are  fall¬ 
en,  than  for  their  beauty.  — -  It  may  be  propagated  ei¬ 
ther  by  feeds  or  layers. 

HAMBDEN  (John),  a  celebrated  patriot,  defcend- 
ed  of  the  ancient  family  of  Hambden  in  Buckingham- 
(hire,  was  born  in  1594.  From  the  univerfity  he  went 
to  the  inns  of  court,  where  he  made  a  confiderable 
progrefs  in  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  He  was  chofen  to 
ferve  in  the  parliament  which  began  at  Weftminfter 
February  5th  1626;  and  ferved  in  all  the  fucceeding 
parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he 
became  univerfally  known,  by  his  refufal  to  pay  (hip- 
money,  as  being  an  illegal  tax  ;  upon  which  he  was  pro- 
fecuted,  and  his  carriage  throughout  this  tranfa&ion 
gained  him  a  great  chara&er.  When  the  long  parlia¬ 
ment  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  on  him  as 
their  pater  patriae.  On  January  3d  1642,  the  king 
ordered  articles  of  high  treafon  and  other  mifdemea- 
nours  to  be  prepared  again  ft  Lord  Kimbolton,  Mr 
Hambden,  and  four  other  members  of  the  Houfe  of 
Commons,  and  went  to  that  houfe  to  feize  them:  but 
they  were  then  retired.  Mr  Hambden  afterwards 
made  a  fpeech  in  the  houfe  to  clear  himfelf  of  the 
charge  laid  againft  him.  In  the  beginning  of  the  wars 
he  commanded  a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  Ser¬ 
vice  to  the  parliament  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill.  He 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  an  engagement  with  Prince 
Rupert,  in  Chalgrave-field  in  Oxfordfhire,  and  died  in 
1643.  He  is  faid  to  have  had  the  art  of  Socrates  to  a 
great  degree,  of  interrogating,  and,  under  the  notion 
of  doubts,  infinuating  objections,  fo  that  he  infufed 
his  own  opinions  into  thofe  from  whom  he  pretended  to 
learn  and  receive  them.  He  was,  fayhis.panegyrifts,  a 
very  wife  man,  and  of  great  parts  ;  and  poffeffed  of  the 
moil  abfolute  fpiritof  popularity  to  govern  the  people, 
that  ever  was  in  any  country:  He  was  matter  overall  his 
appetites  andpalfions,  and  had  thereby  a  very  great  a- 
fcendant  over  Other  mens’  :  He  wa3  of  an  induftry 
and  vigilance  never  to  be  tired  out,  of  parts  not. to  be 
impofed  upon  by  the  moft  fubtile,  and  of  courage  e- 
qual  to  his  beft  parts. 

HAMBURG,  an  imperial  city  of  Germany,  feated 
in  E.  Lon.  9.  40.  N.  L3L54.  o.  Its  name  is  deri¬ 
ved  from  the  old  German  word  Hamme ,  fignifying  a 
.wood,  andi?ar£,  a  cattle;  and  (lands on  the  north-fide 
of  the  river  Elbe.  This  river  is  not  lefs  than  four 
miles  broad  oppofite  the  city.  It  forms  two  fpacious 
harbours,  and  likewife  runs  through  moft  part  of  it 
in  canals.  It  flows  above  Hamburg  many  miles;  but 
when  the  tide  is  accompanied  with  nortfoweft  winds, 
a  great  deal  of  damage  is  done  by  the  inundations  oc- 
cafioned  thereby.  There  are  a  great  many  bridges 
over  the  canals,  which  are  moftly  on  a  level  with  the 
ftreets,  and  fome  of  them  have  houfes  on  both  fides. 
In  the  year  833,  Ludovicus  Pius  ereCted  Hamburg 
firft  into  a  bilhopric,  and  afterwards  into  an  archbi- 
fliopric;  and  Adolphus  III.  duke  of  Saxony,  among 


many  other  great  privileges,  granted  it  the  right  of  Hamburg, 
fifliing  in  the  Elbe,  eight  miles  above  and  below  the  '  — 
city.  The  kings  of  Denmark,  fince  they  have  fuc- 
ceed  to  the  counts  of  Holilein,  have  continually  claim¬ 
ed  the  fovereignty  of  this  place,  and  often  compelled 
the  citizens  to  pay  large  fums  to  purchafe  the  confir¬ 
mation  of  their  liberties.  Nay,  it  has  more  than  once 
paid  homage  to  the  king  of  Denmark  ;  who,  notwith- 
ftanding,  keeps  a  minifterhere  with  credentials,  which 
is  a  fort  of  acknowledgment  of  its  independency  and 
fovereignty.  Though  Hamburg  has  been  conftantly 
fummoned  to  the  diet  of  the  empire  ever  fince  the  year 
-1618,  when  it  was  declared  a  free  imperial  city,  by  a 
decree  of  the  aulic  council ;  yet  it  waves  this  privilege, 
in  order  to  keep  fair  with  Denmark.  The  emperor 
feveral  other  emperors,  and  the  privilege  is  now  exer- 
and  filver  money;  and  the  emperor  Frederic  1.  ex¬ 
empted  the  citizens  from  paying  any  tolls  on  the  Elbe. 

By  their’fituation  among  a  number  of  poor  princes,  the 
Hamburghers  are  continually  expofed  to  their  rapa- 
cioufnefs,  efpecially  that  of  the  Danes,  who  have 
extorted  vatt  fums  from  them.  The  city  is  very  popu¬ 
lous,  in  proportion  to  its  bulk ;  for  though  one  may 
walk  with  eafe  round  the  ramparts  in  two  hours,  yet 
it  contains,  exclufive  of  Jews,  at  lead  100,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Here  are  a  great  many  charitable  foundations, 
the  regulations  of  which  are  greatly  admired  by  fo¬ 
reigners.  All  perfons  found  begging  in  the  ftreet3  are 
committed  to  the  houfe  of  correction  to  hard  labour, 

Such  as  the  rafping  of  Brazil  and  dther  kinds  of  wood. 

'There  is  an  hofpital  into  which  unmarried  women 
may  be  admitted  for  a  Small  fum,  and  comfortably 
maintained  during  the  refidue  of  their  lives.  The 
number  ofhofpitais  in  this  place  is  greater  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  bignefs,  'than  in  any  other  Proteftant  city 
in  Europe.  The  revenue  of  the  orphan-houfe  alone 
is  faid  to  amount  to  between  50  and  60,000 1.  There 
is  a  large  Sumptuous  hofpital  for  receiving  poor  tra¬ 
vellers  that  fall  fick.  In  one  of  their  work-hpufes  or 
houfes  of  correction,  thofe  who  have  not  performed 
their  talk  are  hoifted  uprin  a  bafleet  over  the  table  in 
the  common-hall  while  the  reft  are  at  dinner,  that 
they  may  be  tantalized  with  the  fight  and  fmell  of 
what  they  cannot  tafte.  The  eftablifhed  religion  of 
Hamburgh  is  Lutheranifm ;  as  for  the  Calvinills  and 
the  Roman-catholics,  they  go  to  the  ambaffadors  cha¬ 
pels  to  celebrate  their  divine  fervice  and  worfhip. 

They  have  here  what  they  call  a  private  confeffion, 
previous  to  the  holy  communion,  which  differs  in  no¬ 
thing  from  that  of  the  church  of  England,  and  the 
abfolution  is  the. fame,  only  the  poorell  of  the  people 
here  are  forced  to  give  a  fee  to  the  pried  on  thefe  oc- 
cafions.  Their  churches,  which  are  ancient  large  fabrics, 
are  open  thoroughfares,  and  in  fome  of  them  there  are 
bookfellers  (hops.  The  pulpit  of  St  Catharine’s  is  of 
marble,  curioufly  carved  and  adorned  with  figures  and 
other  ornaments  of  gold  ;  and  its  organ,  reckoned  one 
of  the  beft  in  Europe,  has  6000  pipes.  The  cathedral 
is  very  ancient,  and  its  tower  leans  as  if  juft  going  to 
fall;  yet,  on  account  of  the  Angularity  and  beauty  of 
its  architecture,  the  danger  attending  it  has  been  hi¬ 
therto  overlooked.  There  is  (till  a  dean  and  chapter 
belonging  to  this  church;  though  Secularized;  from 
whofe  court  there  lies  no  appeal,  but  to  the  imperial 
chamber 
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Hamburg,  chamber  at  Wetzlar.  The  chapter  confifts  of  a  pro- 

- ;  voft,  dean,  1  3  canons,  eight  minor  canons,  and  30  vi- 

carii  hnmunes,  befides  others  who  are  under  the  jurif- 
didiion  of  the  city.  The  cathedral,  with  the  chapter, 
and  a  number  of  lioufes  belonging  to  them,  are  under 
the  immediate  protection  of  his  Britannic  majeftyjas 
duke  of  Bremen,  who  difpofes  of  the  prebends  that  fall 
in  fix  months  of  the  year,  not  fucceffively,  but  alter- 
-  nately  with  the  chapter.  Hamburgh  is  almoft  of  a 
circular  form,  and  fix  miles  in  compafs.  It  has  fix 
gates,  and  three  entrances  by  water,  viz.  two  from 
the  Elbe  and  one  from  the  Alfter,  being  divided  into 
the  old  and  new^  which  are  ftrongly  fortified  with 
moats,  ramparts,  baltions,  and  out-works.  The  ram¬ 
parts  are  very  lofty,  and  planted  with  trees;  and  of 
fuch  a  breadth,  that  feveral  carriages  may  go  a-breaft. 
In  the  new  town,  towards  Altena,  are  feveral  ftreets 
of  mean  houfes  inhabited  by  Jews.  Through  that  en¬ 
trance  from  the  Elbe  called  the  lower  Baum ,  pafs  all 
ffiips  going  to  or  coming  from  fea.  Every  morning 
at  the  opening  of  it  is  feen  a  multitude  of  boats  and 
fmall  barks,  whofe  cargoes  confift  of  milk,  fruits,  and 
all  kiuds  of  provifions,  rulhing  in  at  the  fame  time. 
There  are  fome  fine  chimes  here,  efpecially  thofe  of 
St  Nicholas,  which  play  every  morning  early,  at  one 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  all  feftivals  and  fo- 
lemnities.  The  other  public  ftruCtures  in  this  city, 
befides  the  churches,  make  no  great  appearance:  how¬ 
ever,  the  yard,  arfenal,  and  two  armories,  are  well 
worth  feeing.  There  are  feveral  convents  or  cloifters 
ftill  remaining;  which  having  been  fecularized,  are 
now  poflefled  by  the  Lutherans.  One  of  them  holds 
its  lands  by  this  tenure,  “  That  they  offer  a  glafs  of 
“  wine  to  every  malefaCtor  who  is  carried  by  it  for 
“  execution.”  There  is  a  fine  exchange,  though  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  London.  It  is  the  cuftom  of  Ham¬ 
burgh,  that  a  citizen,  when  he  dies,  mult  leave  the 
tenth  of  his  eftate  to  the  city  ;  and  foreigners,  not 
naturalized,  mull  pay  a  certain  fum  annually  for  li¬ 
berty  to  trade.  The  common  carts  here  are  only  a 
long  pulley  laid  upon  an  axle-tree  between  two  wheels, 
and  drawn  not  by  horfes,  but  by  men,  of  whom  a  dozen 
or  more  are  fometimes  linked  to  thefe  machines,  with 
flings  acrofs  their  Ihoulders.  S’tfch  of  the  fenators, 
principal  elders,  divines,  regular  phyficians,  and  gra¬ 
duates  in  law,  as  affift  at  funerals,  have  a  fee.  The 
hangman’s  houfe  i3  the  common  prifon  for  all  male¬ 
factors;  on  whom  fentence  is  always  paffed  on  Friday, 
and  on  Monday  they  are  executed.  As,  by  their  laws, 
no  criminal  is  punilhable  unlefs  he  plead  guilty,  they 
have  five  different  kinds  of  torture  to  extort  fuch  con- 
fefiion.  The  government  of  this  city  is  lodged  in  the 
fenate  and  three  colleges  of  burghers.  The  former  is 
veiled  with  almoft  every  aCt  of  fovereignty,  except  that 
of  laying  taxes  and  managing  the  finances,  which  are 
the  prerogatives  of  the  latter.  The  magiftracy  is  com- 
pofed  of  four  burgo-mafters,  fourfyndics,  and  24  aider- 
men,  of  whom  fome  are  lawyers  and  fome  merchants. 
Any  perfoneleCted  into  the  magiftracy,  anddeclining  the 
office,  muft  depart  the  place.  No  burgher  is  admitted 
into  any  of  the  colleges,  unlefs  he  dwells  in  a  houfe  of 
his  own  within  the  city,  and  is  poflefled  of  1000  rix- 
dollars  in  fpecie,  over  and  above  the  fum  for  which  the 
houfe  may  be  mortgaged;  or  2000  in  moveable  goods, 
within  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  fame.  For  the  admini- 


ftration  of  juftice,  here  are  feveral  inferior  courts,  from  Hamburg. 

which  an  appeal  lies  to  the  Obergericht,  or  high  court, - - 

and  from  that  to  the  aulic  council  and  other  imperial 
colleges.  For  naval  caufes  here  is  a  court  of  admi¬ 
ralty,  which,  jointly  with  the  city-treafury,  is  alfo 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  navigation  of  the  Elbe, 
from  the  city  to  the  river’s  mouth.  In  confequence 
of  this,  100  large  buoys,  fome  white,  others  black,  are 
kept  coflftantly  floating  in  the  river  in  fummer;  but  in 
winter,  inftead  of  fome  of  them,  there  are  machines,  like 
thofe  called  ice-beacons ,  to  point  out  the  ffioals  and  flats. 
Subordinate  to  the  admiralty  is  a  company  of  pilots; 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe  is,  or  at  leaft  ought  to 
be,  a  vefftl  always  riding,  with  pilots  ready  to  put  on 
board  the  ffiips.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  alfo  is  a 
good  harbour,  called  Cuxhaven ,  belonging  to  Ham¬ 
burgh;  a  light- houfe;  and  feveral  beacons,  fome  of 
them  very  large.  For  defraying  the  expence  of  thefe, 
certain  tolls  and  duties  were  formerly  granted  by  the 
emperors  to  the  city.  Befides  the  Elbe,  there  is  a 
canal  by  which  a  communication  is  opened  with  the 
Trave,  and  thereby  with  Lubeck  and  the  Baltic,  with¬ 
out  the  hazard,  trouble,  and  expence  of  going  about 
by  the  Sound.  The  trade  of  Hamburgh  is  exceeding 
great,  in  exporting  all  the  commodities  and  manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  feveral  cities  and  ftates  of  Germany,  and 
fupplying  them  with  whatever  they  want  from  abroad. 

Its  exports  confift  of  linens  of  feveral  forts  and  coun¬ 
tries;  as  lawns,  diapers,  Ofnaburgs,  dowlas,  &c.  linen- 
yarn,  tin-'plates,  iron,  'orafs  and  fteelwire,  clap-board, 
pipe-ftaves,  wainfeot -boards,  oak-plank  and  timber, 
kid-fkins,  corn,  beer  in  great  quantities,  with  flax,  honey, 
wax,  anifeed,  linfeed,  drugs,  wine,  tobacco,  and  metals. 

Its  principal  imports  are  the  woollen  manufactures  and 
other  goods  of  Great  Britain,  to  the  amount  of  feve¬ 
ral  hundred  thoufand  pounds  a-year:  they  have  alfo  a 
great  trade  with  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  which  ft 
carried  on  moftly  in  Englilh  bottoms,  on  acqount  of 
their  Mediterranean  paffes.  Their  whale-filhery  is 
alfo  very  confiderablej  50  or  60  flv’ps  being  generally 
fent  out  every  year  in  this  trade.  Add  to  thefe  a  va¬ 
riety  of  manufactures,  which  are  performed  here  with 
great  fuccefs ;  the  chief  of  which  are,  fugar-baking, 
calico-printing,  the  weaving  of  damaiks,  brocades, 
velvets,  and  other  rich  filks.  The  inland  trade  of 
Hamburgh  is  fuperior  to  that  of  any  in  Europe,  un¬ 
lefs  perhaps  we  ffiould  except  that  of  Amfterdam  and 
London.  There  is  a  paper  publiihed  here  at  ftated  times, 
called theiVe//c0ar<7*/,fpecifyingthe  courfeof  exchange, 
with  the  price  which  every  commodity  and  merchan- 
dife  bore  laft  upon  the  exchange.  There  is  alfo  a  board 
of  trade,  ereCted  011  pnrpofe  for  the  advancing  every 
projeCt  fpr  the  improvement  of  commerce.  Another 
great  advantage  to  the  merchants  is,  the  bank  efta- 
bliffied  in  1619,  which  has  a  flourifhing  credit.  To 
fupply  the  poor  with  corn  at  alow  price,  here  are  public 
granaries,  in  which  great  quantities  of  grain  are  laid 
up.  By  charters  from  feveral  emperors,  the  Ham- 
burghers  have  a  right  of  coinage,  which  they  actually 
excrcife.  The  Engliffi  merchants,  or  Hamburgh  com¬ 
pany,  as  it  is  called,  enjoy  great  privileges;  for  they 
hold  a  court  with  particular  powers,  ar.d  a  jurifdiCtion 
among  themfelves,  and  have  a  church  and  minifter  of 
their  own. — This  city  has  a  diftriCt  belonging  to  it  of 
confiderable  extent,  which  abounds  with  excellent  pa- 
20  B  2  -  ftures, 
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Hamburg  ftnres,  intermixed  with  feveral  large  villages  and  noble- 
II  mens  feats.  Afmall  bailiwic,  called Bergedorf,  belongs 
Hami  ton.  t^jg  cjty  and  Lubeck. — Though  Hamburgh  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  a  feat  in  the  diet  of  the  empire, 
yet  3s  (he  pays  no  contributions  to  the  military  cheft 
in  time  of  war,  and  is  alfo  unwilling  to  draw  upon 
herfelf  the  refentment  of  Denmark,  fhe  makes  no  ufe 
of  that  privilege.  There  is  a  fchola  illujiris  or  gym- 
nafium  here,  well  endowed,  with  fix  able  profeflors, 
who  read  le&ures  in  it  as  at  the  uuiverfities.  There 
are  alfo  feveral  free  fchools,  and  a  great  number  of 
libraries,  public  and  private.  The  public  cellar  of 
this  town  has  always  a  prodigious  (lock  and  vent  of 
old  hock,  which  brings  in  a  confiderable  revenue  to 
the  (late.  Befides  the  militia,  or  trained  bands,  there 
is  an  eftablifhment  of  regular  forces,  confiding  of  12 
companies  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  dragoons, 
under  the  commandant,  who  is  ufually  a  foreigner, 
and  one  who  has  didinguiihed  himfelf  in  the  fervice. 
There  is  alfo  an  artillery  company,  and  a  night-guard; 
the  lad  of  which  is  poded  at  night  all  over  the  city, 
and  calls  the  hours. 

HAMEL  (John  Baptide  du),  a  very  learned 
French  philofopher  and  writer  in  the  17th  ceutury. 
At  J  8  he  wrote  a  treatife,  in  which  he  explained  in  a 
very  fimple  manner,  Theodofius’s  three  books  of 
Spherics ;  to  which  he  added  a  tra£l  upon  trigono- 
metry,  extremely  perfpicuous,  and  defigned  as  an  in¬ 
troduction  to  adronomy.  Natural  philofophy,  as  it 
was  then  taught,  was  onlya  colledlion  of  vague,  knotty, 
and  barren  quedions  ;  when  our  author  undertook  to 
edablifh  it  upon  right  principles,  and  j>ubli(hed  his 
Jfironomia  Phyftca.  In  1666  Mr  Colbert  propofed  to 
Lewis  XIV.  a  fcheme,  which  was  approved  of  by  his 
majefty,  for  edabli(hing  a  royal  academy  of  fciences  ; 
and  appointed  our  author  fecretary  of  it.  He  pub- 
lifhed  a  great  many  books;  and  died  at  Paris  in  1706, 
of  mere  old  age,  being  almoft  83.  He  was  regius 
profedor  of  philofophy,  in  'which  pod  he  was  fuc- 
ceeded  by  M.  Varignon.  He  wrote  Latin  with  pu¬ 
rity  and  elegance. 

HAMELIN,  a  drong  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Calemberg  in  Lower  Saxony.  It  is  iituated 
at  the  extremity  of  the  duchy  of  Brunfwick,  to  which 
it  is  the  key,  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Hamel 
and  Wefer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  55.  N.  Lat.  52.  13. 

HAMESECKEN.  Burglary, oVNoflurna!  Houfe- 
Ireaking ,  was  by  the  ancient  Englifl)  law  called  Hame- 
fecken ,  as  it  is  in  Scotland  to  this  day.— Violating 
the  privilege  of  a  man’s  houfe  in  Scotland  is  as  fevere- 
]y  puni(hed  as  ravilhing  a  woman. 

HAMILTON,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Clydefdale, 
feated  on  the  river  Clyde,  eleven  miles  fouth-ead  of 
Glafgow  ;  from  whence  the  noble  family  of  Hamilton 
take  their  name,  and  title  of  duke.  The  town  is  feated 
in  the  middle  of  a  very  agreeable  plain';  and  on  the  wed 
of  the  town  this  family  has  a  large  park,  which  is 
near  feven  miles  in  circumference,  inclofed  with  a 
high  wall,  full  of  deer  and  other  game.  The 
rivulet  called  Avon  runs  through  the  park,  and 
falls  into  the  river  Clyde,  over  which  lad  there  is  a 
bridge  of  free-done.  W  Lon.  3.  50.  N.  Lat.  55.  40. 
The  original  name  of  this  place,  or  the  lands  about 
it,  was  Cadzoxj}  0r  Cadyow,  a  barony  granted  to 
»n  ancedor  pf  the  noble  owner,  on  the  following  oc- 


cafion.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  lived  Sir  Gil-  Hamilton 
bert  de  Hamilton,  or  Hampton,  an  Engli(hman  of  * 

rank  ;  who  happening  at  court  to  fpeak  in  praife  of 
Robert  Bruce,  received-on  the  occafion  an  infult  from 
John  de  Spenfer,  chamberlain  to  the  king ;  whom  he 
fought  and  flew.  Dreading  the  refentment  of  that 
potent  family,  he  fled  to  the  Scottilh  monarch  ;  who 
received  him  with  open  arms,  and  eflablilhed  him  at 
the  place  poffefled  by  the  duke  of  Hamilton.  In  after¬ 
times  the  name  was  changed  from  Cadzonu  to  Hamil¬ 
ton',  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  eredted  into  a  lord- 
fliip,  and  the  then  owner  Sir  James  fat  in  parliament 
as  lord  Hamilton.  The  fame  nobteman  founded  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451,  for  a  provod 
and  feveral  prebendaries.  The  endowment  was  rati¬ 
fied  at  Rome  by  the  pope’s  bull,  which  he  went  in 
perfon  to  procure. — Hamilton-houfe,  or  palace,  is  at 
the  end  of  the  town  ;  a  large  difagreeable  pile,  with 
two  deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  centre  :  the 
gallery  is  of  great  extent ;  and  furni(hed,  as  well  as 
fome  other  rooms,  with  mod  excellent  paintings. 

Hamilton  (Anthony,  count),  defeended  from  a 
noble  family  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  Ireland,  and 
fettled  in  France.  He  wrote  feveral  poetical  pieces  ; 
and  was  the  fird  who  compofed  romances  in  an  agree¬ 
able  tafle,  without  imitating  the  burlefque  of  Scar- 
ron.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  be  the  author  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  count  de  Grammont,  one  of  the  bed  written  pieces 
in  the  French  language.  His.  works  were  printed  in 
6  vols  i2mo.  He  died  at  St  Germain-en-Laye,  in 
1720. 

Hamilton  (George),  earl  of  Orkney,  and  a  brave 
warrior,  was  the  fifth  fon  of  William  earl  of  Selkirk, 
and  early  betook  himfelf  to  the  profeffion  of  arms; 

Being  made  colonel  in  1689-90,  he  didinguifliecMiim- 
felf  by  his  bravery  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  ;  and 
foon  after,  atthofe  of  Aghrim,  Steinkirk,  and  Landen, 
and  at  the  lieges  of  Athlone,  Limerick,  and  Namur. 

His  eminent  fervices  in  Ireland  and  Flanders,  through 
the  whole  courfe  of  that  war,  recommended  him  fo 
highly  to  king  William  III.  that,  in  1696,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  peer  of  Scotland,  by 
the  title  of  earl  of  Orkyiey  ;  and  his  lady,  the  filler  of 
Edward  vifeount  VHliers,  afterwards  earl  ofjerfey, 
had  a  grant  made  to  her,  under  the  great  feal  of  Ire¬ 
land,  of  almod  all  the  private  eftates  of  the  late  king 
James,  of  very  confiderable  value- 

Upon  the  acceffion  of  queen  Anne  to  the  throne, 
he  wa»  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general  in  1702,, 
and  the  next  year  to  that  of  lieutenant-general,  and 
was  likewife  made  knight  of  the  thiftle.  His  lord- 
Ihip  afterwards  ferved  under  the  great  duke  of  Marl¬ 
borough  ;  and  contributed  by  his  bravery  and  con¬ 
duit  to  the  glorious  viitories  of  Blenheim  and  Mai-, 
plaquet,  and  to  the  taking  feveral  of  the  towns  in 
Flanders. 

In  the  beginning  of  1710,  his  lordftiip,  as  one  of 
the  16  peers  of  Scotland,  voted  for  the  impeachment 
of  Dr  Sacheverel ;  and  the  fame  year  was  fworn  of. 
the  privy-council,  aud  made  general  of  the  foot  in- 
Flanders.  In  1712,  he  was  made  colonel  of  the  royal 
regiment  of  fuzileers,  and  ferved  in  Flanders  under 
the  duke  of  Ormond.  In  1714,  he  was  appointed 
gentleman-extraordinary  of  the  bed  chamber  to  king 
George  I.  and  afterwards  governor  of  Virginia.  As 
length 
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length  he  was  appointed  conftable,  governor,  and 
captain  of  Edinburgh  caftle,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county  of  Clydefdale,  and  field- marflial.  He  died  at 
his  houfe  in  Albemarle-ffreet,  in  1737. 

HAMLET,  Hamel,  or  Hampfel,  (from  the  Saxon 
Ham ,  i.  e.  Domus,  and  the  German  Let ,  i.  e.  Membrum ), 
fignifies  a  little  village,  or  part  of  a  village  or  parifti  ; 
of  which  three  words  the  firft  is  now  only  ufed,  tho’ 
Kitchen  mentions  the  two  lad.  By  Spelman  there  is 
a  difference  between  villain  integrant,  villain  dimidi  am, 
and  hamletam ;  and  Stowe  expounds  it  to  be  the  feat 
of  a  freeholder.  Several  county-towns  have  hamlets, 
as  there  may  be  feveral  hamlets  in  a  parifh ;  and  fome 
particular  places  may  be  out  of  a  town  or  hamlet, 
though  not  out  of  the  county. 

HAMMOCK,  on  ffiipboard,  a  piece  of  canvas  fix 
feet  long  and  three  feet  wide,  gathered  together  at 
the  two  ends,  and  hung  horizontally  under  the  deck 
lengthwife,  for  the  failors  to  fleep  therein.  There 
are  ufually  from  14  to  20  inches  in  breadth  allowed 
between-decks  for  every  hammock  in  a  flu’p  of  war  : 
this  fpace,  however,  muff  in  fome  meafure  depend  on 
the  number  of  the  crew,  &c.  in  proportion  to  the  room 
of  the  veflel.  In  the  time  of  battle  the  hammocks,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  bedding,  are  all  firmly  corded,  and 
fixed  in  the  nettings  on  the  quarter-deck,  or  when¬ 
ever  the  men  are  too  much  expofed  to  the  view  or  fire 
of  the  enemy. 

HAMMER,  a  well-known  tool  ufed  by  mecha¬ 
nics,  confiding  of  an  iron -head,  fixed  croffwife  upon 
a  handle  of  wood.  There  are  feveral  forts  of  ham¬ 
mers  ufed  by  blackfmiths  ;  as,  u  The  hand-ham¬ 
mer,  which  is  of  fuch  weight  that  it  may  be  wielded 
or  governed  with  one  hand  at  the  anvil.  2.  The  up- 
hand  fledge,  ufed  with  both  hands,  and  feldom  lifted 
above  the  head.  3.  The  about  fledge,  which  is  the 
biggeft  hammer  of  all,  and  held  by  both  hands  at 
tht?  fartheft  end  of  the  handle ;  and  being  fwung  at 
arms-length  over  the  head,  is  made  to  fall  upon  the 
work  with  as  heavy  a  blow  as  poffible.  There  is  alfo 
another  hammer  ufed  by  fmiths,  called  a  rivetting- 
hammer ;  which  is  the  fmalleft  of  all,  and  is  feldom 
ufed  at  the  forge,  unlefs  upon  fmall  work. — Carpen¬ 
ters  and  joiners  have  likewife  hammers  accommodated 
to  their  feveral  purpofes. 

HAMMOND  (Henry),  D.  D.  on,e  of  the  moil 
learned  Eiigliffi  divines  in  the  17th  century,  was  born 
in  1605.  He  ftudied  at  Oxford,  and  in  1629  en¬ 
tered  into  holy  orders.  In  1633  he  was  induced  into 
the  re&oiy  of  Penffiurft  in  Kent.  In  1643  he  was 
made  archdeacon  of  Chichefter.  In  the  beginning  of 
1645  he  was  made  one  of  the  canons  of  Chrift-church, 
Oxford,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I. 
who  was  then  in  that  city  ;  and  he  was  alfo  chofen 
public  orator  of  the  unirerfity.  In  1647,  he  attended 
the  king  in  his  confinement  at  Wooburn,  Cavefham, 
Hampton-Court,  and  the  ifle  of  Wight,  where  he 
continued  till  his  majefty’s  attendants  were  again  put 
from  him.  He  then  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  chofen  fub-dean  ;  and  continued  there  till  the  par¬ 
liament  vifitors  firlt  ejefted  him,  and  then  imprifoned 
him  for  feveral  weeks  in  a  private  houfe  in  Oxford. 
During  this  confinement  he  began  his  Annotations  on 
the  New  Teftament.  At  the  opening  of  the  year 
1660,  when  every  thing  vifibly  tended  to  the  reftora- 


tion  of  the  royal  family,  the  do&or  was  defired  by  the 
bilhops  to  repair  to  London,  to  afiift  there  in  the  cum- 
pofure  of  the  breaches  of  the  church,  his  ftation  in 
which  was  defigned  to  be  the  bifiiopric  of  Worcefier ; 
but  on  the  4th  of  April  he  was  feized  by  a  fit  of  the 
ftone,  of  which  he  died  on  the  25th  of  that  montj), 
aged  55.  Befides  the  above  work,  he  wrote  many 
others  ;  all  of  which  have  been  publiffied  together  iu 
four  volumes  folio. 

HAMMOND  (Anthony,  efq  ;)  an  ingenious  Eng- 
lifli  poet,  defeended  from  a  good  family  of  Somer- 
fliam  Place  in  Huntingdonlhire,  was  born  in  1608. 
After  a  liberal  education  at  St  John’s  college,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  he  was  chofen  member  of  parliament,  and 
foon  diftinguilhed  himfelf  as  a  fine  fpeaker.  He  be¬ 
came  a  coinmifiioner  of  the  royal  navy,  which  place 
he  quitted  in  1712.  He  publifhed  “  A  mifcellany 
of  original  poems  by  the  molt  eminent  hands in. 
which  himfelf,  as  appears  by  the  poems  marked  with 
his  own  name,  had  no  inconfiderable  Ihare.  He  wrote 
the  life  of  Walter  Moyle,  efq  ;  prefixed  to  his  works. 
He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  that  gentleman,  and 
died  about  the  year  17.26. 

Hammond  (Mr.),  known  to  the  world  by  the  Love- 
Elegies,  which,  fome  years  after  his  death,  were  pub- 
liihed  by  the  earl  of  Chefterfield,  was  the  fon  of  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  London,  and  preferred  to  a  place  about  the 
perfon  of  the  late  prince  of  Wales,  which  he  held  till 
an  unfortunate  accident  deprived  him  of  his  fenfes. 
The  caufe  of  this  calamity  was  a  paffion  he  entertained 
for  a  lady,  who  would  not  return  it :  upon  which  he 
wrote  thofe  love-elegies  which  have  been  fo  much  ce¬ 
lebrated  for  their  tendernefs.  The  editor  obferves, 
that  he  compofed  them  befdre  he  was  21  years  of  age 
a  period,  fays  he,  when  fancy  and  imagination  com¬ 
monly  riot  at  the  expence  of  judgment  and  correft- 
pefs.  He  was  fincere  in  his  love  as  in  his  friendlhip; 
and  wrote  to  his  miftrefs  as  he  fpoke  to  his  friends, 
nothing  but  the  genuine  fentiments  of  his  heart.  Ti¬ 
bullus  feems  to  have  been  the  model  our  author judi- 
cioufly  preferred  to  Ovid  ;  the  former  writing  dire&lyr 
from  the  heart  to  the  heart,  the  latter  too  often  yield¬ 
ing  and  addrefling  himfelf  to  the  imagination.  Mr 
Hammond  died  in  the  year  1743,  at  Stow,  the  feat 
of  lord  Cobham,  who  honoured  him  with  a  particular 
intimacy. 

HAMPSHIRE,  a  county  of  England,  bounded  on, 
the  weft  by  Dorfetlhire  and  Wiltfhire,  on  the  north 
by  Berkfhire,  on  the  eaft  by  Surry  and  Suflex,  and 
on  the  fouth  by  the  Englifh  channel.  It  extends  64 
miles  in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  36  in  breadth 
from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is  divided  into  39  hundreds,  and 
253  parifhes;  in  which  are  one  city,  18  market-towns, 
ahd  about  180,000  inhabitants.  It  fends  26  mem¬ 
bers  to  parliament;  viz.  two  for  the  county,  two  for 
the  city  of  Winchefter  the  capital,  and  two  for  each  of 
the  following  boroughs,  Southampton,  Portfmouth, 
Yarmouth,  Petersfield,  Newport,  Stockbridge,  New¬ 
ton,  Chriftchurch,  Lymington,  Whitchurch,  and  An¬ 
dover. — The  air  is  very  pure  and  pleafant,  efpecially 
upon  the  downs,  on  which  vaft  flocks  of  fljeep  are  kept 
and  bred.  In  the  champaign  part  of  the  county,  where 
it  is  free  of  wood,  the  foil  is  very  fertile,  producing  all 
kinds  of  grain.  The  county  is  extremely  well  wooded, 
and  watered  j  for  befides  many  woods  on  private  e- 
e  Rates* 
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Hamplhire  {tales,  in  which  there  are  vaft  quantities  of  well-grown 
II  timber,  there  is  the  new  foreft  of  great  extent,  belong- 
Hampton.  jng  tQ  tjie  crowrij  well  ftored  with  venerable  oaks.  In 
thefe  woods  and  forefts,  great  numbers  of  hogs  run  at 
large,  and  feed  on  the  acorns  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
Hamp(hire  bacon  fo  far  excells  that  of  mod  other 
countries.  The  rivers  are  the  Avon,  Anton,  Arle, 
Teft,  Stowre,  and  Itchin ;  befides  feveral  fmaller 
ftreams,  all  abounding  in  fift,  efpecially  trout.  As  its 
fea-coafl  is  of  a  confiderable  extent,  it  poffeffes  many 
good  ports  and  harbours,  and  is  well  fupplied  with 
falt-water  fifli.  Much  honey  is  produced  in  the  coun¬ 
ty,  and  a  great  deal  of  mead  and  metheglin  made. 
Here  is  alfo  plenty  of  game,  and  on  the  downs  is  moft 
delightful  hunting.  The  manufa&ure  of  cloth  and 
kerfies  in  this  county,  though  not  fo  extenfive  as  that 
of  fome  others,  is  yet  far  from  being  inconfiderable, 
and  employs  great  numbers  of  the  poor,  as  well  as 
contributes  to  the  enriching  of  the  manufafturers  by 
what  is  fent  abroad. 

New  Hampshire,  a  province  of  North  America,  in 
New  England.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  eaft  by  the  Ocean,  on  the  fouth  by  Maf- 
fachufet’s  bay,  and  on  the  weft  by  New-York.  Be¬ 
fore  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  it  was 
ruled  by  a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  the 
king,  and  a  houfe  of  reprefentives.  As  it  is  a  very 
proper  country  for  furnifhing  naval  ftores,  great  part 
of  its  timber  was  appointed  for  mails  and  yards  to  the 
royal  navy. 

HAMPSTEAD,  a  pleafant  village  of  Middlefex, 
five  miles  north  of  London.  As  the  air  is  exceeding 
good,  the  place  is  well  furnifhed  with  fine  feats  built 
iir  an  elegant  manner,  and  much  reforted  to  in  the 
fummer-time  by  all  forts  of  people.  As  for  the  medi¬ 
cinal  waters  formerly  in  reqiteft,  they  are  now  much 
neglefled.  In  Henry  VIII’s  time  it  was  chiefly  in¬ 
habited  by  laundreffes,  who  wafhed  for  the  Londoners. 

HAMPTON,  a  town  of  Glocefterfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  Cotfwold  hills,  and  had  formerly  a  nun¬ 
nery.  W.  Long.  2.  15.  N.Lat.^t.38. 

Hampton -Court,  a  town  of  Middlefex  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  12  miles  weft  of  London, 
and  two  from  Kingftown.  It  is  chiefly  famous  for  the 
royal  palace  there,  which  is  the  fineft  in  Britain.  It 
was  built  by  cardinal  Wolfey,  who  had  280  filk  beds 
for  ftrangers  only,  and  furnifhed  it  richly  with  gold 
and  filver  plate.  The  buildings,  gardens,  and  the  two 
parks,  to  which  William  III.  made  confiderable  addi¬ 
tions,  are  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  and  are 
watered  on  three  fides  by  the  Thames.  The  inward 
court,  built  by  king  William,  forms  a  piazza,  the  pil¬ 
lars  of  which  are  fo  low,  that  it  looks  more  like  a 
cloyfler  than  a  palace  •  however,  the  apartments  make 
ample  amends,  being  extremely  magnificent,  and  more 
exactly  difpofed  than  in  any  other  palace  in  the  world, 
and  adorned  with  moft  elegant  furniture.  Since  the  ac- 
ceftion  of  hisprefent  majeily,  however,  this  palace  hath 
been  much  neglefled,  as  the  king  has  generally  made 
choice  of  Richmond  for  his  fummer  retreat.  Thofe 
inimitable  paintings  by  Raphael  Urbin  called  the  car- 
icons ,  which  were  placed  there  by  king  William,  have 
been  removed  to  the  queen’s  palace  at  Weftminfter. 
For  thefe  pieces  Lewis  XV.  is  laid  to  have  offered 
1 00,00c  1. 


HANAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  a  Hanau 
county  of  the  fame  name,  is  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  II 
river  Kenzig  near  its  confluence  with  the  Mayne.  The 
river  divides  it  into  the  old  and  new  towns,  both  of 
which  are  fortified.  The  new  town,  which  was  built 
at  firft  by  French  and  Flemifh  refugees,  who  had  great 
privileges  granted  them,  is  regular  and  handfome.  The 
caftle  in  which  the  counts  nfed  to  refide,  and  which 
(lands  in  the  old  town,  is  fortified,  and  has  a  fine 
flower-garden  with  compiodions  apartments,  but  makes 
no  great  appearance.  The  Jews  are  tolerated  here, 
and  dwell  in  a  particular  quarter.  The  magiflracy  of 
the  new  town,  and.  the  difpofal  of  all  offiees  in  it,  be¬ 
long  to  the  French  and  Dutch  congregations.  Here 
is  an  univerfity,  with  feveral  manufactures,  particularly 
of  that  of  roll  tobacco,  and  a  very  confiderable  traffic. 

E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

HAK&v-Munzenberg,  a  county  of  Germany.  The 

treated  part  of  it  is  furrounded  by  the  eledlorate  of 
lentz,  the  bifhopric  of  Fulda,  the  lordfliips  of  Rei- 
neck,  Ifenburg,  and  Solms  ;  as  alfo  by  the  territories 
of  Heffe -Homburg,  Burg-Friedburg,  and  Frankfort. 

Its  length  is  near  40  miles,  but  its  greateft  breadth 
not  above  12.  It  is  exceeding  fertile  in  corn,  wine, 
and  fruits  ;  yielding  alfo  fait  fprings,  with  fome  cop¬ 
per,  filver,  and  cobalt.  The  chief  rivers  are,  the 
Mayne,  the  Kinzeg,  and  the  Nidda.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Calvinifm,  but  Lutherans  and  Catholics  are 
tolerated.  The  country  is  populous,  and  trade  and 
manufa&ures  flouriih  in  it.  In  1736,  the  whole  male 
line  of  the  counts  of  Hanau  failing  in  John  Reinard, 

William  VIII.  landgrave  of  Heffe  Calfel,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of  mutual  fuccefiion  between  the  families 
of  Hanau  and  Heffe  Caffel,  took  poffefiion  of  the 
county,  fatisfadlion  having  been  firft  made  to  the 
houfe  of  Saxony  for  their  claims;  and  in  the  year 
1754  transferred  it  to  prince  William,  eldeft  fon  to 
the  then  hereditary  prince  Frederic,  afterwards  land¬ 
grave.  The  revenues  of  the  laft  count,  arifing  from 
this  and  other  territories,  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to 
500,000  florins.  The  principal  places  are  Hanau, 

Bergen,  Steinau,  and  Glenhaufen. 

HAND,  in  anatomy,  the  extreme  part  of  the  arm. 
Anaxagoras  is  reprefented  by  ancient  authors,  as  main¬ 
taining,  that  man  owes  all  his  wifdom,  knowledge,  and 
fuperiority  over  other  animals,  to  the  ufe  of  his  hands. 

- — Galen  puts  the  thing  another  way  :  man,  according 
to  him,  is  not  the  .wifeft  creature  becaufe  he  has  hands  ; 
but  he  had  hands  given  him  becaufe  he  was  the  wifeft 
creature. 

Hand,  In  the  manege,  a  meafure  of  four  inches,  or 
of  a  clenched  fill,  by  which  the  height  of  a  horfe  is 
computed. 

Hand -Breadth,  a  meafure  of  three  inches. 

HANDEL  (George  Frederic),  a  moft  eminent  ma¬ 
tter  and  compofer  of  mufic,  was  born  at  Hall,  a  city 
of  Upper  Saxony  in  Germany.  His  father  was  a  phy- 
fician  aqd  furgeon  of  that  place,  and  was  upwards  of 
60  years  of  age  when  Handel  was  born.  During  his 
infancy  young  Handel  is  faid  to  have  amufed  himfelf 
with  mufical  inftruments,  and  to  have  made  confider¬ 
able  progrefs  before  he  was  feven  years  of  age,  without 
any  inftrudlions.  His  propenfity  for  mufic  at  laft  be¬ 
came  fo  ftrong,  that  his  father,  who  defigned  him  for 
the  ftudy  of  the  civil  law,  thought  proper  to  forbid 
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Ilandel.  him,  even  at  this  early  period  of  life,  to  touch  a  mu- 

- -  fical  inftrument,  and  would  fuffcr  none  to  remain  in 

his  houfe.  Notwithftanding  this  prohibition,  how¬ 
ever,  Handel  found  means  toget  a  little  clavichord  pri¬ 
vately  conveyed  to  a  room  in  the  uppermoft  ftory  of 
the  houfe,  to  which  room  he  conftantly  Hole  when  the 
family  were  afleep ;  and  thus  made  fuch  advances  in 
his  art,  as  enabled  him  to  play  on  the  harpfichord.  He 
was  firft  taken  notice  of  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Weifen- 
fcls  on  the  following  occafion.  His  father  went  to 
pay  a  vifit  to  another  fon  by  a  former  wife,  who  was 
valet  de  chambrC  to  the  duke,  and  refided  at  his  court. 
Young  Handel,  being  then  in  his  feventh  year,  ear¬ 
nestly  defiled  permiflion  to  go  along  with  him  ;  but 
being  refufed,  he  followed  the  chaife  on  foot,  and  o- 
vertook  it,  the  carriage  being  probably  retarded  by  the 
roughnefs  of  the  way.  His  father  at  firft  chid  him 
for  his  difobedience,  but  at  laft  took  him  into  the 
chaife  along  with  him.  While  he  was  in  the  duke’s 
court,  he  ftill  continued  to  (hew  the  fame  inclination  for 
mulic  :  it  was  impoflible  to  keep  him  from  harpfi- 
chords  ;  and  he  ufed  fometimes  to  get  into  the  organ- 
loft  at  church,  and  play  after  fervice  was  over.  On 
one  of  thefe  occafions,  the  duke  happening  to  go  out 
later  than  ufual,  found  fomething  fo  uncommon  in 
Handel’s  manner  of  playing,  that  he  inquired  of  his 
valet  who  it  was;  and  receiving  for  anfwer  that  it  was 
his  brother,  he  defired  to  fee  him.  This  nobleman 
was  fo  much  taken  with  the  mufical  genius  Ihewn  by 
young  Handel,  that  he  perfuaded  his  father  to  let  him 
follow  the  bent  of  his  inclination.  He  made  the  boy  a 
prefent ;  and  told  him,  that  if  he  minded  his  ftudies, 
no  encouragement  lhould  be  wanting. 

On  his  return  to  Hall,  Handel  was  placed  under 
one  Zackaw,  the  organift  of  the  cathedral  church;  and 
our  young  mufician  was  even  then  able  to  fupply  his 
mafter’s  place  in  his  abfence.  At  nine  years  of  age 
he  began  to  compofe  church-fervices  for  voices  and  in¬ 
struments,  and  continued  to  compofe  one  fuch  fervice 
every  week  for  three  years  fncceflively.  At  the  age  of  14, 
he  far  excelled  his  matter,  as  he  himfelf  owned ;  and  he 
*  was  fent  to  Berlin,  where  he  had  a  relation  in  fome  place 
about  the  court,  on  whofe  care  and  fidelity  his  parents 
couldrely.  The  opera  was  then  in  a  flourilhing  condi¬ 
tion,  being  encouraged  by  the  grandfather  of  the  prefent 
king  of  Pruffia,  and  under  the  direction  of  many  emi¬ 
nent  perfons  from  Italy,  among  whom  were  Buonon- 
cini  and  Attilio.  Buononcini,  being  of  a  haughty 
difpofition,  treated  Handel  with  contempt  ;  but  Atti¬ 
lio  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindnefs,  and  he  profit¬ 
ed  much  by  his  inftrudtions.  His  abilities  foon  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  king,  who  frequently  made  him 
.prefents,  and  at  laft  propofed  to  fend  him  into  Italy 
under  his  own  patronage,  and  to  take  him  under  his 
immediate  protection  as  foon  as  his  .ftudies  fhould  be 
compleated.  But  HandePs  parents  not  thinking  pro¬ 
per  to  fubmit  their  child  to  the  caprice  of  the  king,  de¬ 
clined  the  offer  ;  upon  which  it  became  neceffary  for 
him  to  return  to  Hall. 

Handel  having  now  obtained  ideas  in  mufic  far  ex¬ 
celling  every  thing  that  could  be  found  in  Hall,  con¬ 
tinued  there  very  unwillingly,  and  it  was  refolved  to 
fend  him  into  Italy  :  but  as  the  expence  of  this  journey 
eould  not  then  be  fpared,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  where 
the  opera  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  Berlin.  Soon 


after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  his  father  died  ;  and  his  mo-  Handel. 
ther  being  left  in  narrow  circumftanc^s,  her  fon  thought 
it  neceffary  to  procure  fome  fcholars,  and  to  accept  a 
place  in  the  orcheftra,  by  which  means,  inftead  of  be¬ 
ing  a  burden,  he  became  a  great  relief  to  her. 

At  this  time,  the  firft  harpfichord  in  Hamburg  was 
played  by  one  Refer,  a  man  who  alfo  excelled  in  com- 
pofition  ;  but  he,  having  involved  himfelf  in  fome 
debts,  was  obliged  to  abfeond.  Upon  this  vacancy, 
the  perfon  who  had  been  ufed  to  play  the  fecond  harp¬ 
fichord  claimed  the  firft  by  right  of  fucceffion  :  but  he 
was  Oppofed  by  Handel,  who  founded  a  claim  to  the 
firft  harpfichord  upoh  his  fuperior  abilities.  After 
much  difpute,  in  which  all  who  fupported  or  diredted 
the  opera  engaged  with  much  vehemence,  it  was  de¬ 
cided  in  favour  of  Handel ;  but  this  good  fuccefs  had 
almoft  coft  him  his  life.  His  antagonift  refented  the 
fuppofed  affront  fo  much,  that,  as  they  were  coming 
out  of  the  orcheftra  together,  he  made  a  pufh  at  Han¬ 
del’s  breaft  with  a  fwordj  which  mult  undoubtedly 
have  killed  him,  had  there  not  fortunately  been  a  mufic- 
book  in  the  bofom  of  his  coat. 

Handel,  though  yet  but  in  his  15th  year,  became 
compofer  to  the  houfe  ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  Almeria ,  his 
firft  opera,  -was  fo  great,  that  it  ran  30  nights  without 
interruption.  Within  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth  after  this, 
he  fet  two  others,  called  Florinda  and  Norene,  which 
were  received  with  the  fame  applaufe.  During  his 
ftay  here,  which  was  about  four  or  five  years,  he  alfo 
compofeda  confiderabie  number  of  fonatas,  which  are 
now  loft.  Here  his  abilities  procured  him  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  many  perfons  of  note,  particularly  the 
prince  of  Tufcany,  brother  to  John  Gallon  de  Medi- 
cis  the  grand  duke.  This  prince  preffed  him  to  go 
with  him  to  Italy,  where  he  allured  him  that  no  con¬ 
venience  lhould  be  wanting  ;  but  this  offer  Handel 
thought  proper  to  decline,  being  refolved  not  to  give 
up  his  independency  for  any  advantage  that  could  be 
offered  him. 

In  the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Handel  took  a  journey 
to  Italy  on  his  own  bottom ;  where  he  was  received 
with  the  greateft  kindnefs  by  the  prince  of  Tufcany, 
and  had  at  all  times  accefs  to  the  palace  of  the  grand 
duke.  His  Serene  Highnefs  was  impatient  to  have 
.fomething  compofed  by  fo  great  a  mafter  ;  and  not¬ 
withftanding  the  difference  between  the  ftyle  of  the  I- 
talian  mufic  and  the  German,  to  which  Handel  had 
hitherto  been  accnftomed,  he  fet  an  opera  called  Rode- 
rigo,  which  pleafed  fo  well,  that  he  was  rewarded  with 
loo  fequins,  and  a  fervice  of  plate.  After  Haying <a~ 
bout  a  year  in  Florence,  he  went  to  Venice,  where  he 
.is  faid  to  have  been  firft  difeovered  at  a  mafquerade. 

He  was  playing  on  a  harpfichord  in  his  vifor,  when 
Scarlatti,  a  famous  performer,  cried  out,  that  the  per¬ 
fon  who  played  could  be  none  but  the  famous  Saxon  or 
the  devil..  But  a  ftory  Similar  to  this  is  reported  of 
.many  eminent  perfons  whofe  abilities  have  been  difeo¬ 
vered  in  difguife. .  Here  he  compofed  his  opera  call¬ 
ed  Agrippina ,  which  was  performed  27  nights  fuccef- 
fively,  with  the  molt  extravagant  applaufe. 

From  Venice,-  our  mufician  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  acquainted  with  cardinal  Ottobooi 
and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  church,  by  which 
means  he  was  frequently  attacked  on  account  of  his 
religion  ;  but  Handel  declared  he  would  live  and  die  in 

the 
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Handel,  the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  whether 
'  it  was  true  or  falfe.  Here  lie  compofed  an  oratorio 

called  RefurreBione,  and  150  cantatas,  betides  fome  fo- 
natas,  and  other  mufic.  Ottoboni  alfo  contrived  to 
have  a  trial  of  Ikill  between  him  and  Dominici  Scar¬ 
latti,  who  was  considered  as  the  greateft  mafter  on 
that  inftrument  in  Italy.  The  event  is  differeutly  re¬ 
ported.  Some  fay  that  Scarlatti  was  victorious,  and 
Others  give  the  vidory  to  Handel  ;  but  when  they 
came  to  the  organ,  Scarlatti  himfelf  afcribed  the  fupe- 
riority  to  Handel. 

From  Rome,  Handel  went  to  Naples  ;  after  which, 
he  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  Florence;  and  at  laft,  ha¬ 
ving  fpent  fix  years  in  Italy,  fet  out  for  his  native 
country.  In  his  way  thither,  he  was  introduced  at 
the  court  of  Hanover  with  fo  much  advantage  by  the 
baron  Kilmanfeck,  that  his  Eledoral  High nefs  offered 
him  a  penfion  of  1500  crowns  a-year  as  an  inducement 
for  him  to  continue  there.  This  generous  offer  he  de¬ 
clined  on  account  of  his  having  promifed  to  vifit  the 
court  of  the  Eledor  Palatine,  and  likewife  to  come  o- 
ver  to  England  in  compliance  with  the  repeated  invita¬ 
tions  of  the  duke  of  Manchdler.  The  eledor,  how¬ 
ever,  being  made  acquainted  with  this  objedion,  ge- 
neroufly  ordered  him  to  be  told,  that  his  acceptance  of 
the  penfion  Ihould  neither  reftrain  him  from  his  pro- 
mife  nor  refolution  ;  but  that  he  fhould  be  at  full  li¬ 
berty  to  be  abfent  a  year  or  more  if  he  chofeit,  and  to 
go  wherever  he  thought  fit.  Soon  after,  the  place  of 
mafter  of  the  chapel  was  bellowed  upon  Handel ;  and 
our  mufician  having  vifited  his  mother,  who  was  now 
extremely  old  and  blind,  his  old  mafter  Zackaw,  and 
ft  aid  fome  time  at  the  court  of  the  Eledor  Palatine, 
fet  out  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  1710. 

At  that  Time  operas  were  a  new  entertainment  in 
England,  and  were  conduded  in  a  very  abfurd  man¬ 
ner  :  but  Handel  foon  put  them  on  a  better  footing  ; 
and  fet  a  drama  called  Rinaldo,  which  was  performed 
with  uncommon  fuccefs.  Having  (laid  a  year  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lie  returned  to  Hanover  ;  but  in  1712  he  again 
came  over  to  England  ;  and  the  peace  of  Utrecht  be¬ 
ing  concluded  a  few  months  afterwards,  he  compofed 
a  grand  Te  Detm  and  Jubilate  on  the  occafion.  He 
now  found  the  nobility  very  defirous  that  he  Ihould  re¬ 
fume  the  dire&ion  of  the  opera  houfe  in  the  Hay-mar¬ 
ket  ;  and  the  queen  having  added  her  authority  t'o 
their  folicitations,  and  conferred  on  him  a  penfion  of 
L.  200  a-year,  he  forgot  his  engagements  to  the  elec¬ 
tor  of  Hanover,  and  remained  in  Britain  till  the  death 
of  the  queen  in  1714.  On  the  arrival  of  king  Geo*  I. 
Handel,  confcious  of  his  ill  behaviour,  durft  not  ap¬ 
pear  at  court  ;  but  he  was  extricated'  from  his  dilem¬ 
ma  by  the  baron  Kilmanfeck.  Having  engaged  feve- 
ral  of  the  Englilh  nobility  in  his  behalf,  the  baron 
perfuaded  the  king  to  a  party  of  pleafure  on  the  wa¬ 
ter.  Handel  was  apprifed  of  the  defign,  and  ordered 
to  prepare  fome  mufic  for  the  occafion.  This  he  exe¬ 
cuted  with  the  utmoft  attention,  and  on  the  day  ap¬ 
pointed  it  was  performed  and  conduded  by  himfelf. 
The  king  with  pleafure  and  furprife  inquired  whofe  it 
was,  and  how  the  entertainment  came  to  be  provided 
without  his  knowledge.  The  baron  then  produced 
the  delinquent ;  and  aflted  leave  to  prefent  him  to  his 
Majefty  as  one  too  fenfible  of  his  fault  to  attempt  an 
exCufe,  but  fincerely  defirous  to  atone  for  it.  This 


intercelfion  was.  accepted,  Handel  was  reftored  to  fa-  JHandel. 
vour,  his  water-mufic  was  honoured  with  the  higheft  ' 

approbation,  and  the  king  added  a  penfion  of  L.  200 
a-year  to  that  formerly  bellowed  on  him  by  queen 
Anne  ;  which  he  foon  after  increafed  to  L.  400,  on  his 
being  appointed  to  teach  the  young  princeffes  mufic. 

In  the  year  1715,  Handel  compofed  his  opera  of  A - 
madige;  but  from  that  time  to  the  year  1720  he  com¬ 
pofed  only  Tefeo  and  Pa/lor  Fido,  Buononcini  and 
Attilio  being  then  compofers  for  the  operas.  About 
this  time  a  projeCt  was  formed  by  the  nobility  for  e- 
reCling  a  kind  of  academy  at  the  Hay-market,  with  a 
view  of  fecuriog  to  themfelves  a  conftant  fupply  of  o- 
peras  to  be  compofed  by  Handel,  and  performed  un¬ 
der  his  direction.  No  lets  than  L.  50,000  was  fub- 
fcribed  for  this  fcheme,  of  which  the  king  himfelf  fub- 
fctibed  L.  1000,  and  it  was  propofed  to  continue  the 
undertaking  for  14  years.  Handel  went  over  to  Drefden 
in  order  to  engage  fingers,  and  returned  with  Senefino 
andDuriftanti.  Buononcini  and  Attilio  had  ftill  a  ftrong 
party  in  their  favour,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  Handel ; 
and  therefore  in  1720  he  obtained  leave  to  perform  his 
opera  of  Radamifto.  The  houfe  was  fo  crowded,  that 
many  fainted  through  excellive  heat;  and  forty  {hil¬ 
lings  were  offered  by  fome  for  a  feat  in  the  gallery,  af¬ 
ter  having  in  vain  attempted  to  get  one  elfewhere.  The 
contention,  however,  ftill  ran  very  high  between  Han¬ 
del’s  party  and  that  of  the  two  Italian  mailers  ;  and  at 
laft  it  was  determined  that  the  rivals  Ihould  be  jointly 
employed  in  making  an  opera,  in  which  each  Ihould 
take  a  diftinCt  aCt,  and  he  who  by  the  general  fuffrage 
was  allowed  to  have  given  the  beft  proof  of  his  abili¬ 
ties  Ihould  be  put  in  poffefiion  of  the  houfe.  This  o- 
pera  was  called  Mitz'to  Sctevola,  and  Handel  fet  the  laft 
aCt.  It  is  faid  that  Handel’s  fuperiority  was  owned 
even  in  the  overture  before  it ;  but  when  the  "aCl  came 
to  be  performed,  there  remained  no  pretence  of  doubt 
or  difpute.  The  academy  was  now  therefore  firmly 
eflablilhed,  and  Handel  conducted  it  for  nine  years 
with  great  fuccefs  ;  but  about  that  time  an  irreconcile- 
able  enmity  took  place  between  Handel  himfelf  and 
Senefino.  Senefino  accufed  Handel  of  tyranny,  and 
Handel  accufed  Senefino'  of  rebellion-  The  merits  of 
the  quarrel  are  not  known  :  the  nobility,  however,  be¬ 
came  mediators  for  fome  time.;  and  having  failed  in 
that  good  defign,  they  became  parties  in  the  qViarrel. 

Handel  was  refolvgi  to  difmifs  Senefino,  and  the  no¬ 
bility  feemed  alfo  refolved  not  to  permit  him  to  do  fo. 

The  haughtinefs  of  Handel’s  temper  would  not  allow 
him  to  yield,  and  the  affair  ended  in  the  total  diflblu- 
tion  of  the  academy. 

Handel  now  found  that  his  abilities;  great  as  they 
Were,  could  not  fupport  him  agarnft  the  powerful  op- 
pofition  he  met  with.  After  the  difmifiion  of  Seriefinq, 
his  audience  infenfibly  dwindled  away,  and  Handel  en¬ 
tered  into  ah' agreement  with  Mr  Keidegger  to  carry- 
on  operas  in  conjunftion  with  him.  New  fingers  were 
engaged  from  Italy;  but  the  offended  nobility  raffed  a 
fubfeription  againft  him,  to  carry  on  operas  in  the  play- 
houfe  in  Lincoln’s-Inn  fields.  Handel  bore  up  four 
years  agarnft  this  oppofition  ;  three  in  pattnerlhip  with. 
Keidegger,  and  one  by  himfelf :  but  though  his  nrnfi- 
cal  abilities  were  fuperior  to  thofe  of  his  ahtogonifts, 
the  aftonifhing  powers  of  the  voice  of  Farinelli,’  whofta 
the  oppofite  party  had  engaged,  determined  the  vie- 
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Handel,  tory  againft  him.  At  laft  Handel,  having  fpent  all  he 
was  worth  in  a  fruitlefs  oppofition,  thought  proper  to 
defift.  His  difappointment  had  fuch  ap  effeft  upon 
him,  that  for  fome  time  he  was  diforderedin  his  under- 
ftanding,  and  at  the  fame  time  his  right  arm  was  ren¬ 
dered  ufelefs  by  a  ftroke  of  the  palfy.  In  this  deplo¬ 
rable  iituation,  it  was  thought  neceffary  that  he  fhould 
go  to  the  baths  of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle  ;  and  from  them 
he  received  fuch  extraordinary  and  fudden  relief,  that 
his  cure  was  looked  upon  by  the  nuns  as  miraculous. 

In  1736,  Handel  again  returned  to  England;  and 
foon  after  his  return  his  Alexander’s  feaft  was  perform¬ 
ed  with  applaufe  at  Cove nt- Garden.  The  fuccefs  and 
fplendor  of  the  Hay-market  was  by  this  time  fo  much 
reduced  by  repeated  mifmanagements,  that  lord  Mid- 
dlefex  undertook  the  direction  of  it  himfelf,  and  once 
more  applied  to  Handel  for  compofhion.  He  accord¬ 
ingly  compofed  two  opera3  called  Faromondo,  and  A- 
lejfatidro  Sevcro ,  for  which  in  1737  he  received  L.  1000. 
In  1738  he  received  L.  1500  from  a  fingle  benefit,  and 
nothing  feemed  wanting  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  excep¬ 
ting  fuch  conceffions  on  his  part  as  his  opponents  had 
a  right  to  expeft.  Tliefe  conceffions,  however,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  make  ;  and  that  he 
might  no  longer  be  under  obligations  to  aft  as  he  was 
direfted  by  others,  he  refufed  to  enter  into  any  en¬ 
gagements  upon  fubfeription.  After  having  tried  a 
few  more  operas  at  Covent- Garden  without  fuccefs,  he 
introduced  another  fpecies  of  mufic  called  oratorios , 
which  he  thought  better  fuited  to  the  native  gravity  of 
an  Engli/h  audience.  But  as  the  fubjefts  of  thefe 
pieces  were  always  taken  from  facred  hiftory,  it  was  by 
fome  thought  to  be  a  profanation  to  fet  them  to  mufic 
and  perform  them  at  a  playhoufe.  In  confequence  of 
this  prejudice,  the  oratorios  met  with  very  indifferent 
fuccefs;  and  in  1741  Mr  Handel  found  his  affairs  in 
fuch  a  bad  fituation,  that  he  was  obliged  to  quit  Eng¬ 
land,  and  go  to  Dublin. 

He  was  received  in  Ireland  in  a  manner  fuitable  to 
his  great  merit  5  and  his  performing  his  oratorio  called 
the  Mejjiah ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  city-prifon,  brought 
him  into  univerfal  favour.  In  nine  months  time  he 
had  brought  his  affairs  into  a  better  fituation;  and  on 
his  return  to  England  in  1 742,  he  found  the  public 
much  more  favourably  difpofed.  His  oratorios  were 
now  performed  with  great  applaufe:  his  Meffiah, 
which  before  had  been  but  coldly  received,  became  a 
favourite  performance  ;  and  Handel,  with  a  generous 
humanity,  determined  to  perform  it  annually  for  the 
benefit  of  tire  foundling  hofpital,  which  at  that  time 
was  only  fupported  by  private  benefaftions.  In  1743, 
he  had  a  return  of  his  paralytic  diforder;  and  in  1751 
became  quite  blind  by  a  gutta  ferena  in  his  eyes.  This 
laft  misfortune  for  fome  time  funk  him  into  the  deepeft 
defpondency ;  but  at  laft  he  was  obliged  to  acquiefce 
in  his  fituation,  after  having  without  any  relief  under¬ 
gone  fome  very  painful  operations.  Finding  it  now 
impoflible  to  manage  his  oratorios  alone,  he  wasafiift- 
ed  by  Mr  Smith,  who  at  his  requeft  frequently  played 
for  him,  and  condufted  them  in  his  Head ;  and  with 
this  a  Alliance  they  were  continued  till  within  eight 
days  of  his  death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life, 
his  mind  was  often  difordered  ;  yet  at^  times  it  appears 
to  have  refumed  its  full  vigour,  and  he  compofed  feve- 
ral  fongs,  chorufes,  & c.  which  from  their  dates  may 
Vol.  V. 


be  confidered  almoft  as  the  laft  founds  of  his  dying  Hands, 
voice.^  FVom  about  Oftober  1758  his  health  declined  HanSing- 
very  fall ;  his  appetite,  which  had  been  remarkably  ~ 

keen,  and  which  he  had  gratified  to  a  great  degree, 
left  him ;  and  he  became  fenfible  of  the  approach  of 
death.  On  the  6th  of  April  1759,  his  lalt  oratorio 
was  performed,  at  which  he  was  prefent,  and  died  on 
the  14th  of  the  fame  month.  On  the  20th  he  was  bu¬ 
ried  by  the  right  reverend  Dr  Pearce,  bi/hop  of  Roche- 
fter,  in  Weftminfter  abbey  ;  where,  by  his  own  order, 
and  at  his  own  expence,  a  monument  was  erefted  to 
his  memory. 

With  regard  to  the  charafter  of  this  moft  eminent 
mufician,  he  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  been  a 
reat  epicure.  In  his  temper  he  was  very  haughty, 
ut  was  feldom  or  never  guilty  of  mean  aftions.  His 
pride  was  uniform  ;  he  was  not  by  turns  a  tyrant  and 
a  Have.  He  appears  to  have  had  a  moft  extravagant 
love  for  liberty  and  independence  ;  infomuch,  that  he 
would,  for  the  fake  of  liberty,  do  things  otherwife  the 
moft  prejudicial  to  his  own  intereft.  Nay,  fo  far  is  he 
faid  to  have  carried  this  principle,  that,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  preferving  his  independence,  he  often  refufed 
the  higheft  favours  from  the  ladies  ;  though  others  a- 
feribe  this  to  a  very  different  caufe.  Certain  it  is, 
that  he  never  /hewed  the  leaft  attachment  to  the  fair 
fex.  He  was  liberal  even  when  poor,  and  remember¬ 
ed  his  former  friends  when  he  was  rich.  His  mufical 
powers  can  perhaps  be  bed  expreffed  by  Arbuthnot’s 
reply  to  Pope,  who  ferioufly  a/ked  his  opinion  of  him  as 
a  mufician;  “  Conceive  (faid  he)  the  higheft  you  can 
of  his  abilities,  and  they  are  much  beyond  any  thing 
you  can  conceive.” 

HANDS,  in  heraldry,  are  borne  in  coat-armour  dex¬ 
ter  and  finifter ;  that  is,  right  and  left,  expanded  or 
open.  Thefe  are  the  moft  neceffary  parts  of  the  hu¬ 
man  body,  as  they  ferve  to  exprefs  all  aftions,  and 
even  our  very  thoughts  and  defigns ;  thus,  joining  of 
hands  is  an  univerfal  token  of  friend/hip,  and  clapping 
of  hands  a  general  mark  of  applaufe. 

HANGING,  a  common  method  of  inflifting  death 
on  criminals,  by  fufpending  them  by  the  neck.  Phyfi- 
cians  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  death  is 
brought  on  by  hanging.  De  Haen  hanged  three  dogs, 
whom  he  afterwards  opened.  In  one,  nothing  remark¬ 
able  appeared  in  the  lungs.  In  another,  from  whom 
half  an  ounce  of  blood  was  taken  from  the  jugular 
vein,  the  dura  and  pia  mater  were  of  the  natural  ap. 
pearance;  but  the  lungs  were  much  inflamed.  In  the 
third,  the  meninges  were  found,  and  there  was  no  ef- 
fufion  of  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  but  the 
left  lobe  of  the  lungs  was  turgid  with  blood.  Wepfer, 

Littraeus,  Alberti,  Bruhierius,  and  Boerhaave,  affirm 
that  hanged  animals  die  apopleftic.  Their  arguments 
for  this  are  chiefly  drawn  from  the  livid  colour  of  the 
face ;  from  the  turgefcency  of  the  veffels  of  the  brain  ; 
the  inflammation  of  the  eyes  ;  and  from  the  fparks  of 
fire  which  thofe  who  have  furvived  hanging  allege  they 
have  feen  before  their  eyes.  On  the  contrary,  Bdne- 
tus,  Petit,  Haller,  and  Lancifi,  from  obferving  that 
death  is  occa/ioned  by  any  fmall  body  falling  into  the 
glottis,  have  aferibed  it  to  the  ftoppage  of  refpiration. 

Others,  deeming  both  thefe  caufes  ill-founded,  have  a- 
feribed  it  to  a  luxation  of  the  vertebrae  of  the  neck. — 

De  Haen  adduces  the  authority  of  many  eminent  au- 
zo  C  thor? 
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Hangings  thors  to  prove  the  poffibility  of  recovering  hanged  per¬ 
il.  fons ;  and  obferves,  in  general,  that  with  bleeding  in 
anm  a  ‘  the  jugular  vein,  and  anointing  the  neck  with  warm  oil, 
the  fame  remedies  are  to  be  employed  in  this  cafe  as 
for  the  recovery  of  drowned  peopl^.  See  Drowning. 

HANGINGS,  denote  any  kind  of  drapery  hung  up 
againft  the  walls  or  wainfcotting  of  a  room. 

Paper  Hangjngs.  See  Paper -Hangings. 

Wove  Hangings.  See  Tapestry. 

HANGCLIFF,  a  remarkable  point  of  land  on  the 
eaft  coaft  of  the  largeft  of  the  Shetland  Iflands.  It  is 
frequently  the  firft  land  feen  by  fhips  in  northern  voy¬ 
ages.  Captain  Phipps  determined  its  fituation  to  be  in 
W.  Long.  o°  56'  30".  N.  Lat.  6o°  9'. 

HANNIBAL,  a  famous  Carthaginian  general,  of 
whofe  exploits  an  account  is  given  under  the  articles 
Carthage  and  Rome.  After  having  had  the  mif- 
fortune  to  lofe  a  fea-fightwith  the  Rhodians,  through 
the  cowardice  of  Apollonius  one  of  the  admirals  of 
Antiochus  the  Great,  he  was  forced  to  fly  into  Crete, 
to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  On 
his  arrival  in  this  ifland,  he  took  fan&uary  among  the 
Gortynii;  but  as  he  had  brought  great  treafure  along 
with  him,  and  knew  the  avarice  of  the  Cretans,  he 
thought  proper  to  fecure  his  riches  by  the  following 
ftratagem.  He  filled  feveral  veffels  with  melted  lead, 
juft  covering  them  over  with  gold  and  filver.  Thefe 
he  depofited  in  the  temple  of  Diana,  in  the  prefence 
of  the  Gortynii,  with  whom,  he  faid,  he  trufted  all 
hb  treafure:  Juftin  tells  us,  that  he  left  this  with 
them  as  a  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour,  and  lived 
for  fome  time  very  quietly  in  thefe  parts.  He  took 
care,  however,  to  conceal  his  riches  in  hollow  ftatues 
of  brafs;  which,  according  to  fome,  he  always  carried 
along  with  him;  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  expofed  in 
a  public  place,  as  things  of  little  value.  At  laft  he 
retired  to  the  court  of  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  where 
he  found  means  to  unite  feveral  of  the  neighbouring 
ftates  with  that  prince  into  a  confederacy  againft  Eu- 
menes  king  of  Pergamus,  a  profeffed  friend  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and  during  the  enfuing  war  gave  Eumenes  fe¬ 
veral  defeats,  more  through  the  force  of  his  own  ge¬ 
nius,  than  the  valour  of  his  troops.  The  Romans 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  important  fervices 
performed  by  Hannibal,  immediately  difpatched  T. 
Quintius  Flaminius  as  an  ambaffador  to  Prufias,  in 
order  to  procure  his  deftruflion.  At  his  firft  audience, 
he  complained  of  the  protection  given  to  that  famous 
geueral,  reprefenting  him  “  as  the  moft  inveterate  and 
implacable  enemy  the  Romans  ever  had ;  as  one  who 
had  ruined  both  his  own  country  and  Antiochus,  by 
drawing  them  into  a  deftru'Ctive  war  with  Rome.” — 
Prufias,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  Romans, 
immediately  fent  a  party  of  foldiers  to  furround  Han¬ 
nibal’s  houfe,  that  he  might  find  it  impofiible  to  make 
his  efcape.  The  Carthaginian,  having  before  difco- 
vered  that  no  confidence  was  to  be  repofed  in  Prufias, 
had  contrived  feven  fecret  paffages  from  his  houfe,  in 
order  to  evade  the  machinations  of  his  enemies,  even 
if  they  fhould  carry  their  point  at  the  Bithynian  court. 
But  guards  being  polled  at  thefe,  he  could  not  fly, 
though,  according  to  Livy,  he  attempted  it.  Per¬ 
ceiving,  therefore,  no  poffibility  of  efcaping,  he  had 
vecourfe  to  poifon,  which  he  had  long  referved  for  fuch 
a  melancholy  occafion.  Then  taking  it  in  his  band, 


“  Let  us  (faid  he)  deliver  the  Romans  from  the  dif-  Hannibal. 
“  quietude  with  which  they  have  long  been  tortured,  "‘1 

“  fince  they  have  not  patience  to  wait  for  an  old  man’s 
“  death.  Flaminius  will  not  acquire  any  reputation 
“  or  glory  by  a  vi&ory  gained  over  a  betrayed  and 
“  defencelefs  perfon.  This  Angle  day  will  be  a  laft- 
“  ing  teftimony  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  Romans. 

“  Their  anceftors  gave  Pyrrhus  intelligence  of  a  de- 
“  fign  to  poifon  him,  that  he  might  guard  againft  the 
“  impending  danger,  even  when  he  was  at  the  head 
“  of  a  powerful  army  in  Italy;  but  they  have  deputed 
“  a  perfon  of  confular  dignity  to  excite  Prufias  im- 
“  pioufly  to  murder  one  who  has  taken  refuge  in  his 
“  dominions,  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  hofpitality.’’ 

Then  having  denounced  dreadful  imprecations  againft 
Prufias,  he  drunk  the  poifon,  and  expired  at  the  age  of 
70  years.  Cornelius  Nepos  acquaints  us,  that  he  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  a  fubtle  poifon  which  he  carried 
about  with  him  in  a  ring.  Plutarch  relates,  that,  ac-« 
cording  to  fome  writers,  he  ordered  a  fervant  to  ftrangle 
him  with  a  cloak  wrapped  about  his  neck ;  and  others 
fay,  that,  in  imitation  of  Midas  and  Themiltocles,  he 
drank  bull’s  blood. 

With  refpeft  to  the  charafter  of  this  general,  it 
appears  to  have  been  in  military  affairs  what  Demof- 
thenes  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in  mathematics  ; 
namely,  abfolutely  perfefl,  in  which  no  human  wifdom 
could  difcover  a  fault,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add 
a  perfe&ion.  Rollin  hath  contrafted  his  chara&er 
with  that  of  Scfpio  Africanus.  He  enumerates  the 
qualities  which  make  a  complete  general;  and  having 
then  given  a  fummary  of  what  hiftorians  have  related 
concerning  both  commanders,  is  inclined  to  give  the 
preference  to  Hannibal.  “  There  are,  however,  (he 
fays)  two  difficulties  which  hinder  him  from  deciding; 
one  drawn  from  the  characters  of  the  generals  whom 
Hannibal  vanquifhed;  the  other  from  the  errors  he 
committed.  May  it  not  be  faid,  (continues  our  author,) 
that  thofe  victories  which  made  Hannibal  fo  famous 
were  as  much  owing  to  the  imprudence  and  temerity 
of  the  Roman  generals,  as  to  his  bravery  and  lltill  ? 

When  a  Fabius  and  a  Scipio  were  fent  againft  him, 
the  firft  flopped  his  progrefs,  the  other  conquered 
him.” 

Thefe  reafons  have  been  anfwered  by  Mr  Hooke, 
who  hath  taken  fome  pains  to  vindicate  Hannibal’s 
character,  by  fully  and  fairly  comparing  it  with  that 
of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  other  Roman  commanders. 

**  I  do  not  fee  (fays  he)  why  thefe  difficulties  fhould 
check  our  author’s  inclination  to  declare  in  favour  of 
the  Carthaginian.  That  Fabius  was  not  beaten  by 
Hannibal,  we  cannot  much  wonder,  when  we  remem¬ 
ber  how  fteadily  the  old  man  kept  to  his  refolution 
never  to  fight  with  him.  But  from  Fabius’s  taking 
this  method  to  put  a  ftop  to  the  victories  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  knew,  no  other,  and 
thought  Hannibal  an  overmatch  for  him?  And  why 
does  our  author  forget  Publius  Scipio  (Africanus’* 
father),  a  prudent  and  able  general,  whom  Hannibal 
vanquifhed  at  theTiciu?  Livy  relates  fome  victories 
of  Hannibal  over  the  celebrated  Marcellus;  but  nei¬ 
ther  Marcellua  nor  any  other  general  ever  vanquifhed 
Hannibal  before  the  battle  of  Zama,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Polybius,  (Hb.  xv.  c.  16.).  Terentius  Varro,  in¬ 
deed,  is  reprefented  as  a  headftrong  rafh  man ;  but  th* 
battle 
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Hannibal  battle  of  Cannae  was  not  loft  by  his  imprudence.  The 
II  order  in  which  he  drew  up  his  army  is  no  where  con- 
_  anover‘  demned ;  and  Chevalier  Folard  thinks  it  excellent. 

And  as  to  the  conduft  of  the  battle,  ^Emilius  Paulus,  a 
renowned  captain, and  a  difciple  of  Fabius,  hadagreater 
ftiare  in  it  than  his  colleague.  The  imprudence  with 
which  Varro  is  taxed,  was  his  venturing,  contrary  to 
his  colleague’s  advice,  with  above  90,000  men  to  en- 
counter  in  a  plain  field,  an  enemy  who  had  only  50,000, 
but  was  fuperior  in  horfe.  And  does  not  the  very  advice 
of  ^Emilius,  and  the  charge  of  temerity  on  Varro  for  not 
following  it,  imply  a  confeflion  of  Hannibal’s  fuperio- 
rity  in  military  {kill,  over  ./Emilius  as  well  as  Varro? 
It  ought  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  Hannibal’s  in¬ 
fantry  had  gained  the  viftory  over  the  Roman  infan¬ 
try,  before  this  latter  fuffered  any  thing  from  the  Car¬ 
thaginian  cavalry.  It  was  orherwife  when  Spipio 
gained  the  victory  at  Zama.  His  infantry  would 'pro¬ 
bably  have  been  vanquiftied  but  for  his  cavalry.  Han¬ 
nibal,  w  ith  only  his  third  line  of  foot  (his  Italian  army), 
maintained  a  long  fight  againft  Scipio’s  three  lines  of 
foot;  and  feems  to  have  had  the  advantage  over  them, 
when  Mafinifia  and  Laelius,  with  the  horfe,  came  to 
their  afliftauce.  Polybius  indeed  fays,  that  Hannibal’s 
Italian  forces  were  equal  in  number  to  all  Scipio’s  in¬ 
fantry;  but  this  is  contradi&ed  by  Livy,  and  is  not 
very  probable.  The  authority  of  Polybius,  who  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Scipio  jFmilianus,  is,  I  imagine, 
of  little  weight  in  matters  where  the  glory  of  the 
Scipios  is  particularly  concerned.  His  partiality  and 
flattery  to  them  are,  in  many  inftances,  but  too  vi- 
fible.” 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  fhew,  that  Hannibal 
was  not  guilty  of  any  of  the  faults  laid  to  his  charge 
as  a  general ;  and  having  contrafted  the  moral  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  two  generals  with  each  other,  makes  it 
evident,  that  as  a  man,  as  well  as  a  general,  Hannibal 
had  greatly  the  advantage  of  his  rival.  See  Hooke's 
Roman  hiflory,  vol.  iv.  p.  151.  is  Jeq. 

HANNO,  general  of  the  Carthaginians,  was  com¬ 
manded  to  fail  round  Africa.  He  entered  the  ocean 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  difcovered  feveral 
countries.  He  would  have  continued  his  navigation,  had 
it  not  been  for  want  of  provifions.  He  wrote  an  account 
of  his  voyage,  which  was  often  quoted,  but  not  much 
credited.  Sigifmund  Gelenius  publilhed  it  in  Greek 
at  Bafil,  by  Frobenius,  in  1533.  He  lived,  according 
to  Pliny,  when  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  were 
in  the  mod  flourifliing  condition  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
indeterminate  expreffion. 

HANOVER,  a  city  of  Germany,  and  capital  of 
an  electorate  of  the  fame  name,  of  which  the  king  of 
Great  Britain  i^eledor. — Though  the  houfe  of  Ha¬ 
nover  is  the  laft  that  hath  been  raifed  to  the  electoral 
dignity  in  the  empire,  it  may  vie  with  any  in  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  antiquity  and  noblenefs  of  its  family.  It 
is  likewife  very  confiderable  for  the  extent  of  its  terri¬ 
tories,  which  at  prefent  are,  The  duchy  of  Calenberg, 
in  which  are  the  cities  of  Hanover,  Calenberg,  Ha- 
melen,  Neufladt,  Gottingen,  &c. ;  the  duchy  of  Gru- 
beuhagen,  the  county  of  Diepliolt,  the  county  of  Ilo- 
ga,  in  the  bifliopric  of  Hildefheim  ;  the  bailiages  of 
Coldingen,  Luther,  Badenburg,  and  Wefterflioven, 
with  the  right  of  protection  of  the  city  of  Hildeftteim ; 
and  the  county  of  Dannebtrg,  ceded  by  the  dukes  of 
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Wolfenbuttle  to  the  dukes  of  Lunenburg,  as  an  equi-  H.-.m  Ver, 
valent  for  their  pretenfions  on  the  city  of  Brunfwic.  Hanle- 
The  eleCtor  poffeffes  likewife  the  county  of  Delmen- 
horft,  and  the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden,  fold  by 
the  king  of  Denmark  in  1715:  the  right  of  poffefiing 
alternatively  the  bifliopric  of  Ofnabruck  belongs  folely 
to  the  electoral  branch ;  but  if  it  fhall  happen  to  fail, 
the  dukes  of  Wolfenbuttle  are  to  enjoy  the  fame 
right. 

In  confideration  of  the  great  fervices  performed  by 
Erneft  Anguftus,  duke  of  Brunfwic-Hanover,  in  the 
wars  which  the  emperor  Leopold  had  with  Louis  XIV. 
that  emperor  conferred  the  dignity  of  an  eleCtor  of  the 
holy  Roman  empire  upon  him  and  his  heirs  male,  of 
which  he  received  the  inveftiture  on  the  19th  of  De¬ 
cember  1692.  This  new  creation  met  with  great 
oppofition  both  in  the  electoral  college  and  the  col¬ 
lege  of  princes ;  but  at  laft,  by  a  conclufion  of  the 
three  colleges  on  the  30th  of  January  1708,  it  was 
unanimoufly  determined,  that  the  electoral  dignity 
(hould  be  confirmed  to  the  duke  of  Hanover  and  his 
heirs  male;  but  it  was  added,  that  if,  while  that  elec¬ 
toral  dignity  fubfifted,  the  Palatine  electorate  {hould 
happen  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  Proteftant  prince, 
the  firft  Catholic  eleCtor  {hould  have  a  fupernumerary 
vote. 

The  princes  of  this  houfe  have  their  feat  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  princes,  immediately  after  thofe  of  the  electoral 
houfes;  each  branch  having  a  vote.  The  eleCtor,  be- 
fides  his  feat  in  the  electoral  college,  was  inverted  with 
the  office  of  arch  ftandard-bearer  of  the  empire  ;  but 
this  being  difputed  with  him  by  the  duke  of  Wirtem- 
berg,  the  eleCtor  Palatine  having  obtained  the  office 
of  arch-fteward,  yielded  that  of  arch-treafurer  to  the 
eleCtor  of  Hanover,  who  was  confirmed  in  this  dignity 
by  a  decree  of  the  diet  of  the  13th  of  January  1710. 

For  the  adminiftration  of*  the  government,  the  eleCtor 
has  a  council  of  ftate,  a  council  of  war,  the  court  of 
juftice,  the  chancery,  the  juftice  of  the  court,  and  a 
confiftory.  But  for  making  new  laws,  or  eftablifhing 
new  taxes,  the  confent  of  the  ftates,  which  are  com¬ 
ported  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  and  burghers,  is  required. 

The  city  of  Hanover  is  agreeably  lituated  in  a  fandy 
plain  on  the  river  Leyne,  in  E.  Long.  to.  5.  N.  Lat. 

22.  5.  It  is  a  large  well-built  town,  and  pretty  well 
fortified.  The  eftabliflied  religion  is  the  Lutheran 
but  the  Catholics  are  tolerated,  and  have  a  handfome 
church.  It  has  fuffered  greatly  by  the  French,  who 
got  poffeflion  of  it  in  1757,  but  vverefoon  after  driven 
out.  It  is  noted  for  a  particular  kind  of  beer,  reckoned 
excellent  in  thefe  parts.  This  city  was  the  refidence 
of  the  eleCtor  before  he  afeended  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  The  palace  makes  no  great  fhew  outwardly, 
but  within  it  is  richly  furniftied.  The  regency  of  the 
country  is  admiuiftered  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  the 
fovereign  was  prefent. 

HANSE,  or  Hans,  an  ancient  name  for  a  fociety 
or  company  of  merchants;  particularly  that  of  certain 
cities  in  Germany,  &x.  hence  called  Hanfs- towns.  See 
Hanse-Toto#/. — The  word  banfe  is  obfolete  High 
Dutch  or  Teutonic;  and  fignifies  “  alliance,  confede¬ 
racy,  affociation,”  See.  Some  derive  it  from  the  two 
German  words,  am-fee,  that  is,  “  on  the  fea  ;”  by  rea- 
fon  the  firft  hanfe  towns  were  all  fituated  on  the  fea- 
coaft  ;  whence  the  fociety  is  faid  to  have  been  firft 
20  C  2  called 
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Hanfe-  called  am  zee  Jleden,  that  is,  “  cities  on  the  fea  ;”  and 

towns’  afterwards,  by  abbreviation,  hanfee,  and  hanfe. 

Hanse  Towns.  The  hanfeatic  fociety  was  a  league 
between  feveral  maritime  cities  of  Germany,  for  the 
mutual  proteftion  of  their  commerce.  Bremen  and 
Amfterdam  were  the  two  firft  that  formed  it ;  wliofe 
trade  received  fuch  advantage  by  their  fitting  out  two 
men  of  war  in  each  to  convoy  their  (hips,  that  more 
cities  continually  entered  into  the  league:  even  kings 
and  princes  made  treaties  with  them,  and  were  often 
glad  of  their  affiftance  and  proteftion  ;  by  which  means 
they  grew  fo  powerful  both  by  fea  and  land,  that  they 
raifed  armies  as  well  as  navies,  enjoyed  countries  in 
fovereignty,  and  made  peace  or  war,  though  always  in 
defence  of  their  trade,  as  if  they  had  been  an  united 
Hate  or  commonwealth. 

At  this  time  alfo  abundance  of  cities,  though  they 
had  no  great  intereft  in  trade,  or  intercourfe  with  the 
ocean,  came  into  their  alliance  for  the  prefervation  of 
their  liberties  :  fo  that  in  1200  we  find  no  lefs  than 
72  cities  in  the  lift  of  the  towns-of  the  Hanfe;  parti¬ 
cularly  Bremen,  Amfterdam,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam, 
Dort,  Bruges,  Ofttnd,  Dunkirk,  Middlebnrg,  Calais, 
Rouen,  Rochelle,  Bourdeaux,  St  Malo,  Bayonne,  Bil- 
boa,  Lifbon,  Seville,  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Barcelona, 
Marfeilles,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Medina,  London,  Lubec, 
Roftock,  Stralfund,  Stetin,  Wifmar,  Konigfberg, 
Dantzig,  Elbing,  Marienburg. 

The  alliance  was  now  fo  powerful,  that  their  (hips 
of  war  were  often  hired  by  other  princes  to  affift  them 
againft  their  enemies.  They  not  only  awed,  but  often 
defeated,  all  that  oppofed  their  commerce  ;  and,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  1358,  they  took  fuch  revenge  of  the  Da- 
nifh  fleet  in  the  Sound,  for  having  interrupted  their 
commerce,  that  Waldemar  III.  then  king  of  Denmark, 
for  the  fake  of  peace,  gave  them  up  all  Schonen  for 
16  years  5  by  which  they  Commanded  the  paflage  of 
the  Sound  in  their  own  right. — In  1428  they  made 
war  on  Erick  king  of  Denmark  with  250  fail,  carry¬ 
ing  on  board  12,000  men.  Thefe  fo  ravaged  thecoaft 
of  Jutland,  that  the  king  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
them. 

Many  privileges  were  beftowed  upon  the  hanfe  towns 
by  Lewis  XI.  Charles  VIII.  Lewis  XII.  and  Francis  I. 
kings  of  France  ;  as  well  as  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  who  had  divers  loans  of  money  from  them  ;  and  by 
king  Henry  III.  who  alfo  incorporated  them  into  a 
trading  body,  in  acknowledgment  for  money  which 
they  had  advanced  to  him,  as  well  as  for  the  good  fer- 
vices  they  did  him  by  their  naval  forces  in  1206. 

Thefe  towns  exercifed  a  jurifdiftion  among  them- 
felves ;  for  which  purpofe  they  were  divided  into  Four 
colleges  or  provinces,  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of 
their  four  principal  cities,  viz.  Lubec,  Cologne,  Brtinf- 
wic,  and  Dantzic,  wherein  were  held  their  courts  of 
judicature.  They  had  a  common  (lock  or  treafury  at 
Lubec,  and  power  to  call  au  aflembly  as  often  as  ne- 
ceffary. — 'Vhey  kept  magazines  or  warehoufes  for  the 
fale  of  their  merchandifes  in  London,  Bruges,  Ant¬ 
werp,  Berg  in  Norway,  Revel  in  Livonia,  Novogorod 
in  Mufcovy,  which  were  exported  to  mod  parts  of- 
Europe,  in  Engliftv,  Dutch,  and  Flemifh  bottoms. 
One  of  their  principal  magazines  was  at  London, 
where  a  fociety. of  German  merchants  was  formed,  call¬ 
ed  the  Jleelyard  company.  To  this  company  great 
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privileges  were  granted  by  Edward  I.  but  revoked  by  Hanft- 
aft  of  parliament  in  1552  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  towlls* 
on  a  complaint  of  the  Englifh  merchants  that  this 
company  had  fo  engrofied  the  cloth-trade,  that,  in  the 
preceding  year,  they  had  exported  50,000  pieces, 
while  all  the  Englifti  together  had  (hipped  off  but  1  too. 

Queen  Mary,  who  afeended  the  throne  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing,  having  refolved  to  marry  Philip  the  empe¬ 
ror’s  fon,  fufpended  the  execution  of  the  aft  for  three 
years  :  but  after  that  term,  whether  by  reafon  of  fome 
new  ilatute,  or  in  purfuance  of  that  of  king  Edward, 
the  privileges  of  that  company  were  110  longer  regard¬ 
ed,  and  all  efforts  of  the  hanfe-towns  tcrrecover  this 
lofs  were  in  vain. 

Another  accident  that  happened  to  their  mortifica¬ 
tion  was  while  queen  Elizabeth  was  at  war  with  the 
Spaniards.  Sir  Francis  Drake  happening  to  meet 
60  (hips  in  the  Tagus,  loaden  with  corn  belonging  to 
the  hanfe-towns,  took  out  all  the  corn  as  contraband 
goods  which  they  were  forbid  to  carry  by  their  origi¬ 
nal  patent.  The  hanfe  towns  having  complained  of 
this  to  the  diet  of  the  empire,  the  queen  fent  an  am- 
baffador  thither  to  declare  her  reafons.  The  king  qf 
Poland  likewife  interefted  himfelfin  the  affair,  bee  a  ufe 
the  city  of  Dantzic  was  under  his  proteftion.  At  laft, 
though  the  queen  drove  hard  to  preferve  the  commerce 
of  the  Englifti  in  Germany,  the  emperor  excluded  the 
Euglifti  company  of  merchant-adventurers,  who  had 
considerable  faftories  at  Stade,  Embden,  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Elbing,  from  all  trade  in  the  empire. 

In  fliort,  the  hanfe-towns,  in  Germany  in  particular, 
were  not  only  in  fo  flourifhing,  but  in  fo  formidable  a 
(late,  from  the  14th  to  the  16th  centuries,  that  they 
gave  umbrage  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  who 
threatened  a  ftrong  confederacy  againft  them';  and,  as 
the  firft  (lep  towards  it,  commanded  all  t'he  cities 
within  their  dominion  or  jurifdiftion  to  withdraw  from 
the  union  or  hanfe,  and  be  no  farther  concerned  there¬ 
in.  This  immediately  fep3rated  all  the  cities  of  Eng¬ 
land,  France,  and  Italy,  from  them.  The  hanfe,  on 
the  other  hand,  prudently  put  themfelves  under  the 
proteftion  of  the  empire:  and  as  the  cities  juft  now 
mentioned  had  withdrawn  from  them ;  fo  they  with¬ 
drew  from  feveral  more,  and  made  a  decree  among 
themfelves,  that  none  (liould  be  admitted  into  their  fo¬ 
ciety  but  fuch  as  flood  within  the  limits  of  the  German 
empire,  or  were  dependent  thereon  ;  except  Dantzic, 
which  continued  a  member,  though  in  nowife  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  empire,  only  it  had  been  fummoned  formerly 
to  the  imperial  diet.  By  this  means  they  maintained 
their  confederacy  for  the  protection  of  their  trade,  as 
it  was  begun,  without  being  any  more  envied  by  their 
neighbours.  Hereby  likewife  they  were  reduced  to 
Lubec,  Bremen,  Hamburgh,  and  Dantzic  ;  in  the  firft 
of  which  they  kept  their  regifter,  and  held  aflemblies 
once  in  three  years  at  lead.  But  this  hanfe  or  union 
has  for  fome  time  been  diftolved ;  and  now  every  one 
of  the  cities  carries  on  a  trade  feparately  for  itfelf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  ftipulation  in  fuch  treaties  of  peace,  &c. 
as  are  made  for  the  empire  betwixt  the  emperor  and 
other  potentates. 

HA  RANGUE,  a  modern  French  name  for  a  fpeech 
or  oration  made  by  an  orator  in  public. — Menage  de¬ 
rives  the  word  from  the  Italian  arenga,  which  fignifies 
the  fame ;  formed,  according  to  Ferrari,  from  arringo , 
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Harbour  «  a  juft,  or  place  of  jutting.”  Others  derive  it  from 
II  .  the  Latin  ara,  “  altar;”  by  reafon  the  firft  harangues 
Hardouin.  were  ma(je  before  altars :  whence  the  verfe  of  Juvenal, 
Aut  Lugdunenjis  rhetor  diBurui  ad  aram. 

The  word  is  alfo  frequently  ufed  in  an  ill  fenfe,  viz. 
for  a  too  pompous,  prolix,  or  unfeafonable  fpeech  or 
declamation. 

HARBOUR,  a  general  name  given  to  any  fea-port 
or  haven  ;  as  alfo  to  any  place  convenient  for  mooring 
{hipping,  although  at  a  great  diftance  from  the  fea. 
The  qualities  requifite  in  a  good  harbour  are,  that  the 
bottom  be  entirely  free  from  rocks  or  {hallows  ;  that 
the  opening  be  of  lufficient  extent  to  admit  the  en¬ 
trance  or  departure  of  large  {hips,  without  difficulty  ; 
that  it  fhould  have  good  anchoring-ground,  and  be 
eafy  of  accefs  ;  that  it  fliould  be  well  defended  from 
the  violence  of  the  wind  and  fea  ;  that  it  (hould  have 
room  and  convenience  to  receive  the  (hipping  of  diffe¬ 
rent  nations,  and  thofe  which  are  laden  with  different 
merchandifes ;  that  it  be  furnifhed  with  a  good  light- 
houfe,  and  have  variety  of  proper  rings,  polls,  moor¬ 
ings,  &c.  in  order  to  remove  or  fecure  the  veffels  con¬ 
tained  therein;  and,  finally,  that  it  have  plenty  of 
wood,  and  other  materials  for  firing,  befides  hemp, 
iron,  mariners,  &c. 

HARBURG,  a  fmall  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy  of  Lunenburg,  Rated  on 
the  river  Elbe  over  againft  Hamburgh.  It  was  fur- 
rounded  with  walls  in  1355;  and  30  years  after,  a  fl-ong 
cattle,  which  ftill  remains,  was  built  by  the  bifliop. 
E.  Long.  9.  41.  N.  Lat.  53.  51. 

HARDENING,  the  giving  a  greater  degree  of 
hardnefs  to  bodies  than  they  had  before. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  hardening  iron  and  fteel, 
as  by  hammering  them,  quenching  them  in  cold  wa¬ 
ter,  &c.  See  Steel. 

Cafe  Hardening.  See  Case- Hardening. 

HARDERWICK,  a  town  of  the  United  Provin¬ 
ces  in  Dutch  Guelderland.  It  is  a  well-built  town, 
and  the  chief  of  the  fea-ports  of  this  province.  It  has 
feveral  good  buildings,  particularly  the  great  church, 
which  is  much  admired.  In  1648,  the  public  fchool 
here  was  turned  into  an  univerfity.  The  French  did 
it  a  great  deal  of  damage  in  1672,  fince  which  time  it 
Las  been  on  the  decline.  E.  Long.  5.  37.  N.  Lat. 
52.  14. 

HARDNESS,  a  quality  of  certain  bodies,  which 
confitts  in  an  intimate  union  and  ftrong  adhefion  of 
their  integrant  parts,  which  cannot  therefore  be  ealily 
disjoined. — We  cannot  precifely  determine  what  dif- 
pofition  of  parts  occafions  the  greateft  hardnefs  ;  but 
this  probably  depends  on  the  perfection  and  extent  of 
the  contad  of  thefe  parts  :  and  this  quality  depends 
effentially  upon  their  figure,  which  we  do  not  know. — 
The  hardeft  of  bodies  which  we  do  know,  are  verifi¬ 
able  flones ;  and  amongft  thefe  the  hardeft  are  alfo  the 
the  moft  pure  and  .homogeneous,  that  is,  diamonds. 
Not  any  one  of  all  known  bodies  .is  perfectly  hard. 
This  quality  belongs  undoubtedly  to  the  primary  or 
elementary  particles  of  matter,  which  of  all  beings  we 
know  the  leaft  of. 

HARDOUIN  (John),  a  learned  French  Jefuit  in 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  known  by  the  re¬ 
markable  paradoxes  he  advanced  in  his  writings  ;  this 
in  particular,  That  all  the  works  of  the  ancient  pro¬ 


fane  writers,  except  Cicero’s  works,  Virgil’s  Geor-  Hardwicke 
gics,  Horace’s  fatires  and  epiftles,  and  Pliny’s  natu-  II . 
ral  hiftory,  are  mere  forgeries.  He  died  at  Paris  in  ar  eiaB> 
1729,  aged  83.  His  principal  works  are,  I.  An 
edition  of  Pliny’s  natural  hiftory,  with  notes,  which 
is  much  efteemed.  2.  An  edition  of  the  councils, 
which,  made  much  noife.  3.  Chronology  reftored 
by  medals,  4to.  4.  A  commentary  on  the  New  Te- 
ftament,  folio ;  in  which  he  pretends  that  our  Saviour 
and  his  apoftlcs  preached  in  Latin,  & c. 

HARDWICKE.  See  York. 

HARE,  in  zoology.  See  Lepus. 

The  hare  is  a  beaft  of  venery,  or  of  the  foreft,  but 
peculiarly  fo  termed  in  the  fecond  year  of  her  age. 

There  are  reckoned  four  forts  of  them,  from  the  place 
of  their  abode:  fome  live  in  the  mountains,  fomC  in 
the  fields,  fome  in  marfhes,  and  fome  winder  about 
every  where.  The  mountain-hares  are  the  fwfteft, 
the  field-hares  are  not  fo  nimble,  and  thofe  of  the 
nrarffies  are  the  flowed :  but  the  wandering  hares  are 
the  moll  dangerous  to  follow;  for  they  are  cunning  in 
the  ways  and  mazes  of  the  fields,  and,  knowing  the 
neareft  ways,  run  up  the  hills  and  rocks,  to  the  con- 
fufion  of  the  dogs,  and  the  difeouragement  of  the 
hunters.  See  the  article  Hunting. 

Hare -Lip,  in  furgery.  See  Surgery. 

HARFLUER,  au  ancient  town  of  France,  [in 
Normaudy;  but  is  now  a  poor  place,  on  account  of 
its  fortifications  being  demolilhed,  and  its  harbour 
choaked  up.  It  was  taken  by  the  Englilh,  by  affault, 
in  the  year  1415.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Lizarda, 
near  the  Seine,  five  miles  from  Havre  de  Grace,  forty 
north-weft  of  Rouen,  and  one  hundred  and  fix  north- 
weft  of  Paris.  E.  Lon.  o.  17.  N.  Lat.  49.  30. 

HARIOT,  or  Heriot,  in  law,  a  due  belonging 
to  a  lord  at  the  death  of  his  tenant,  confifting  of  the 
bell  beaft,  either  horfe,  or  cow,  or  ox,  which  he  had  at 
the  time  of  his  death ;  and  in  fome  manors  the  bell 
goods,  piece  of  plate,  & c.  are  called  hariots. 

Hariot  (Thomas),  See  Harriot. 

HARLECH,  a  town  of  Merionethlhire,  in  north 
Wales.  It  is  feated  on  a  rock,  on  the  fea-lhore ;  and  is 
but  a  poor  place,  though  the  {hire-town,  and  fends  a 
member  to  parliament.  It  had  formerly  a  ftrong, 
handfome  cattle,  which  was  a  garrifon  for  Charles  I, 
in  the  civil  wars,  for  which  reafon  it  was  afterwards 
demolilhed  by  the  parliament.  W.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 

Lat.  54.  47. 

HARLEIAN  collection. — A  moft  valuable 
colledtion  of  ukful  and  curious  manuferipts,  begun 
near  the  end  of  the  lad  century,  by  Robert  Har¬ 
ley  of  Brampton  Bryan,  efq.  in  Herefordlhire,  after¬ 
wards  earl  of  Oxford  and  lord  high-treafurer  ;  and 
which  was  conduced  upon  the  plan  of  the  great 
Sir  Robert  Cotton.  He  publilhed  his  firft  confider- 
able  colle&ion  in  Auguft  1705,  and  in  lefs  than  ten 
years  he  got  together  near  2500  rare  and  curious 
MSS.  Soon  after  this,  the  celebrated  Dr  George 
Hicks,  Mr  Anftis  garter  king  at  arms,  bifliop  Ni- 
colfon,  and  many  other  eminent  antiquaries,  not  only 
offered  him  their  affiftance  in  procuring  MSS.  but 
prefented  him  with  feveral  that  were  very  valuable. 

Being  thus  encouraged  to  perfeverance  by  his  fuccefs, 
he  kept  many  perfons  employed  in  purchafing  MSSv 
for  him  abroad,  giving  them  writt-en  inllrudtions  for 

their 
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Harlem  their  conduct.  By  thefe  means  the  MS.  library  was, 

H  in  the  year  1721  increafed  to  near  6000  books,  14,000 
original  charters,  and  500  rolls. 

On  the  21ft  of  May  1724,  lord  Oxford  died:  but 
his  fon  Edward,  who  fucceeded  to  his  honours  and 
eftate,  ftill  farther  enlarged  the  eoliedtion ;  fo  that  when 
he  died,  June  1 6th  1741,  it  confided  of  8000  volumes, 
feveral  of  them  containing  diftindl  and  independent 
treatifes,  befidts  many  loofe  papers  which  have  been 
fince  forted  and  bound  up  in  volumes  ;  and  above 
40,000  original  rolls,  charters,  letters  patents,  grants, 
and  other  deeds  and  inftruments  of  great  antiquity. 

The  principal  defign  of  making  this  collection  wa3 
the  eftablifliment  of  a  MS.  Englilh  hiltorical  library, 
and  the  refcuing  from  deftrudfion  fuch  national  re¬ 
cords  as  had  eluded  the  diligence  of  preceding  collec¬ 
tors  :  but  lord  Oxford  s  plan  was  more  extenfive  ;  for 
his  collection  abounds  alfo  with  curious  MSS.  in  every 
fcience.*— This'colleCtion  is  now  in  the  Britifh  Mufseum ; 
and  an  enumeration  of  its  contents  maybe  feen  in  the 
Annual  Regifter,  vi.  140,  &c. 

HARLEM,  a  town  of  the  United  Provinces,  in 
Holland,  fituated  on  the  river  Sparen,  in  E.  Lon.  5. 
17.  N.  Lat.  53.  22.  It  is  a  large  and  populous  city, 
and  Hands  near  a  lake  of  the  fame  name,  with  which 
it  has  a  communication  as  well  as  with  Amfterdam  and 
Leyden,  by  means  of  feveral  canals.  Schemes  have 
been  often  formed  for  draining  of  this  lake,  but  were 
never  put  in  execution.  To  the  fouth  of  the  town  lies 
a  wood,  cut  into  delightful  walks  and  villas.  The 
town  is  famous  for  the  fiege  which  it  held  out  againft 
the  Spaniards  for  ten  months  in  1573  ;  the  townfmen, 
before  they  capitulated,  being  reduced  to  eat  the  vi- 
lsft  animals,  and  even  leather  and  grafs.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  correfponded  with  the  prince  of  Orange  for  a 
confiderable  time  by  means  pf  carrier-pigeons.  Har¬ 
lem,  as  is  well  known,  claims  the  invention  of  printing ; 
and  in  fad,  the  firft  eflays  of  the  art  are  indifputably 
to  be  attributed  to  Laurentius,  a  magiftrate  of  that 
city.  [See  Laurentius,  and  (Hiftory  of)  Printing.} 
Before  the  Reformation,  Harlem  was  a  bilhop’s  fee ; 
and  thePapifts  ftill  greatly  outnumber  the  Proteftants. 
An  academy  of  fciences  was  founded  here  in  1752. 
Vail  quantities  of  linen  and  thread  are  bleached  here; 
the  waters  of  the  lake  having  a  peculiar  quality,  which 
renders  them  very  fit  for  that  purpofe. — A  fort  of 
phrenfy  with  regard  to  flowers,  particularly  tulips,  once 
prevailed  here,  in  confequence  of  which  the  moll  beau¬ 
tiful  forts  were  bought  and  fold  at  an  extravagant  price. 

HARLEQUIN,  a  buffoon  or  merry-andrew  ;  but 
the  word  is  now  ufed  for  a  perfon  of  extraordinary  agi¬ 
lity,  dreffed  in  party-coloured  clothes,  the  principal 
charader  in  a  pantomime  entertainment. 

HARLEY  (Robert),  earl  of  Oxford  and  Morti¬ 
mer,  was  the  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Edward  Harley,  and 
born  in  1661.  At  the  Revolution,  Sir  Edward  and 
his  fon  railed  a  troop  of  horfe  at  their  own  expence  ; 
and  after  the  acceffion  of  king  William  and  queen  Ma¬ 
ry,  he  obtained  a  feat  in  parliament.  His  promotions 
were  rapid:  in  1702,  he  was  chofen  fpeaker  of  the 
houfe  of  commons;  in  1704,  he  was  fworn  of  queen 
Anne’s  privy  council,  and  the  fame  year  made  fecre- 
tary  of  Hate  ;  in  1 706,  he  aded  as  one  of  the  com- 
miffioners  for  the  treaty  of  Union;  and  in  1710,  was 


appointed  a  commiffioner  of  the  treafury,  and  chancel-  Harlin* 
lor  and  under-treafurer  of  the  exchequer.  A  daring  II 
attempt  was  made  on  his  life,  March  8.  1 7 1 1 ,  by  the  Harmonia. 
marquis  of  Guifcard  a  French  papift  ;  who,  when  un¬ 
der  an  examination  before  a  committee  of  the  privy 
council,,  tlabbed  him  with  a  penknife.  Of  this  wound, 
however,  he  foon  recovered ;  and  was  the  fame:  year 
created  earl  of  OxFord,  and  lord  high  treafurer,  which 
office  he  refigned  juft  before  the  queen’s  death.  He 
was  impeached  of  high  treafon  in  1715,  and  commit¬ 
ted  to  the  tower ;  but  was  cleared  by  trial,  and  died 
in  1724.  His  charadter  has  been  varioufly  reprefent- 
ed,  but  cannot  be  here  difeufled.  He  was  not  only  an 
encourager  of  literature,  but  the  greatefl  colledlor  in 
his  time  of  curious  books  and  MSS.  his  collection  of 
which  makes  a  capital  part  of  the  Britifh  Mufeum. 

See  Harleian  Collet  ion. 

HARLING.  See  Herling. 

HARLINGEN,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  in  Weft  Friefland.  It  Hands  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Zuyder  fea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  canal, 
in  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  53.  12.  It  was  only  a 
hamlet  till  about  the  year  1234,  when  it  was  deftroyed 
by  the  fea  ;  and  being  afterwards  rebuilt,  became  a 
confiderable  town.  In  15 79,  it  was  confiderably  en¬ 
larged  by  the  care  of  William  prince  of  Orange.  It 
is  now  very  well  fortified,  and  is  naturally  ftrong,  as 
the  adjacent  country  can  very  eaftly  be  laid  under  wa¬ 
ter.  The  city  is  fqii are;  and  the  ftreets  are  handfome, 
llraight,  and  clean,  with  canals  in  the  middle  of  them.  I  t 
has  five  gates;  four  towards  the  land,  and  one  towards 
the  fea  ;  but  thougn  the  harbour  is  good,  yet  vefiels  of 
great  burthen  cannot  get  into  it  until  they  are  light¬ 
ened,  for  want  of  water.  The  admiralty  college  of 
Friefland  has  its  feat  here.  The  manufactures  are  fait, 
bricks,  and  tiles ;  a  confiderable  trade  is  alfo  carried 
on  in  all  forts  of  linen  cloth,  and  the  adjacent  country 
yields  abundance  of  corn  and  good  paftures. 

HARLOT,  a  woman  given  to  incontinency,  or  that 
makes  a  habit  or  a  trade  of  proftitutirig  her  body. — 

The  word  is  fuppofed  to  be  ufed  for  the  diminutive 
«t ohorelet,  a  “  little  whore.” — Others  derive  it  from  Ar¬ 
ietta,  miftrefs  to  Robert  duke  of  Normandy,  and  mother 
to  William  the  Conqueror:  Camden  derives  it  from  one 
Arlotka,  concubine  to  William  the  Conqueror :  O- 
thers  from  the  Italian  Arlotta,  “  a  proud  whore.” 

HARMONIA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  wife  of 
Cadmus,  both  of  whom  were  turned  into  ferpents. 

See  Cadmus. 

Though  many  of  the  ancient  authors  make  Har- 
monia  a  princefs  of  divine  origin,  there  is  a  paffage  in 
Athenasus  from  Euhemerus,  the  Vanini  of  his  time, 
which  tells  us,  that  Ihe  was  by  profeffion  a  player  on 
the  flute,  and  in  the  fervice  of  the  prince  of  Zidon 
previous  to  her  departure  with  Cadmus.  This  cir- 
cumftance,  however,  might  encourage  the  belief,  that, 
as  Cadmus  brought  letters  into  Greece,  his  wife 
brought  harmony  thither;  as  the  word  «w>na,  harmonia, 
has  been  faid  to  have  no  other  derivation  than  from 
her  name :  which  makes  it  very  difficult  to  afeertain 
the  fenfe  in  which  the  Greeks  made  ule  of  it  in  their 
mufief;  for  it  has  no  roots  by  which  it  can  be  decom-  f  See 
pounded,  in  order  to  deduce  from  them  its  etymology.  Harmony. 
The  common  account  of  the  word,  however,  that  is 

given 
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Harmonica,  given  by  lexicographers,  and  generally  adopted  by 
the  learned,  does  not  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is  ge¬ 
nerally  derived  from  and  this  from  the  old  verb 

apto,  to  fit  or  join. 

HARMONICA.  This  word,  when  originally  appro¬ 
priated  by  Dr  Franklin  to  that  peculiar  form  or  mode 
of  mujical glajfes,  which  he  himfelf,  after  a  number  of 
happy  experiments,  had  conftituted,  was  written  Ar - 
monk  a.  In  this  place,  however,  we  have  ventured  to 
reftore  it  to  its  native  plenitude  of  found,  as  we  have 
no  antipathy  again!!  the  moderate  ufe  of  afpirations. 
It  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  The  ra¬ 

dical  word  is  «?ov,  to  fuit  or  ft  one  thing  to  another. 
By  the  word  the  Greeks  expreffed  aptitudes  of 

vaiious  kinds;  and  from  the  ufe  which  they  made  of 
that  exprefiion,  we  have  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it 
was  intended  to  import  the  higheft  degree  of  refine¬ 
ment  and  delicacy  in  thofe  relations  which  it  was 
meant  to  fignify.  Relations  or  aptitudes  of  found,  in 
particular,  were  underftood  by  it  ;  and  in  this  view, 
Dr  Franklin  could  not  have  felefled  a  name  more  ex- 
preflive  of  its  nature  and  genius,  for  the  inftrument 
which  we  are  now  to  deferibe ;  as,  perhaps,  no  mu- 
fical  tone  can  pofiibly  be  finer,  nor  consequently  fuf- 
ceptible  of  jufter  concords,  than  thofe  which  it  pro¬ 
duces. 

In  an  old  Engli!h  book,  whofe  title  we  cannot  at 
prefent  recoiled!,  and  in  which  a  number  of  various 
amufementswere  deferibed,  we  remember  to  have  feen 
the  elements  or  firft  approaches  to  mufic  by  glaffes. 
That  author  enjoins  his  pupil  to  choofehalf  a  dozen  of 
fuch  as  are  ufed  in  drinking;  to  fill  each  of  them  with 
water  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  or  acutenefs  of  the 
found  which  he  intended  it  Jhould  produce;  and,  ha¬ 
ving  thus  adjufted  them  one  to  another,  he  might  en¬ 
tertain  the  company  with  a  church-tune.  Theie,  per¬ 
haps,  wete  the  rude  and  barbarous  hints  which  Mr 
Puckeridge  afterwards  improved.  But,  for  a  farther 
account  of  him,  of  the  ftate  in  which  he  left  the  in¬ 
ftrument,  and  of  the  ftate  to  which  it  haa  afterwards 
been  carried,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  extradls  from  Dr  Franklin’s  letters,  and  from 
others  who  have  written  upon  the  fame  fubjedt. 

The  DodVor,  in  his  letter  to  Father  Beccaria,  has 
given  a  minute  and  elegant  account  of  the  Hartnonica. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  his  fucceffors  have  either  more 
fenfibly  improved,  or  more  accurately  delineated,  that 
angelic  inftrument.  The  detail  of  his  own  improve¬ 
ments,  therefore,  (hall  be  given  in  his  own  words. 

“  Perhaps  (fays  he)  it  may  be  agreeable  to  you,  as 
you  live  in  3  mufical  country,  to  have  an  account  of 
the  new  inftrument  lately  added  here  to  the  great 
number  that  charming  fcience  was  poffefftd  of  before: 
As  it  is  an  inftrument  that  feems  peculiarly  adap¬ 
ted  to  Italian  mufic,  efpecially  that  of  the  foft  and 
plaintive  kind,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  you  fuch 
a  defeription  of  it,  and  of  the  manner  of  conftruc- 
ting  it,  that  you  or  any  of  your  friends  may  be  ena¬ 
bled  to  imitate  it,  if  you  incline  fo  to  do,  without 
being  at  the  expence  and  trouble  of  the  many  experi¬ 
ments  I  have  made  in  endeavouring  to  bring  it  to  its 
prefent  perfedlion. 

“  You  have  doubtlefs  beard  the  fweet  tone  that  is 
drawn  from  a  drinking-glafs,  by  prefling  a  wet  finger 
round  its  brim.  One  Mr  Puckeridge,  a  gentleman 


from  Ireland,  was  the  firft  who  thought  of  playing  Harmonica* 
tunes  formed  of  thefe  tones.  He  colledled  a  number  — ““ 

of  glaffes  of  different  fizes ;  fixed  them  near  each  other 
on  a  table;  and  tuned  them,  by  putting  into  them  wa¬ 
ter,  more  or  left,  as  each  note  required.  The  tones 
were  brought  out  by  prefling  his  fingers  round  their 
brims.  He  was  unfortunately  burnt  here,  with  his 
inftrument,  in  a  fire  which  confirmed  the  houfe  he  lived 
in.  Mr  E.  Delaval,  a  moft  ingenious  member  of  our 
Royal  Society,  made  one  in  imitation  of  it,  with  a 
better  choice  and  form  of  glaffcs,  which  was  the  firft  I 
faw  or  heard.  Being  charmed  with  the  fweetnefs  of 
its  tones,  and  the  mufic  he  produced  from  it,  I  wi!hed 
to  fee  the  glafies  difpofed  in  a  more  convenient  form, 
and  brought  together  in  a  narrower  compafs,  fo  as  to 
admit  of  a  greater  number  of  tones,  and  all  within 
reach  of  hand  to  a  perfon  fitting  before  the  inftru¬ 
ment;  which  I  accomplifhed,  after  various  intermediate 
trials,  and  lefs  commodious  forms,  both  of  glaffe*  and 
conftrudtion,  in  the  following  manner. 

“  The  glaffes  are  blown  as  near  as  poffible  in  the 
form  of  hemifpheres,  having  each  an  open  neck  or 
focket  in  the  middle.  The  tbicknef3  of  theglafs  near 
the  brim  isabout  the  tenth  of  an  inch,  or  hardly  quite 
fo  much,  but  thicker  as  it  comes  nearer  the  neck  ; 
which  in  the  large!!  glaffes  is  about  an  inch  deep,  and 
an  inch  and  a  half  wide  within  ;  thefe  dimenfions  lef- 
fening  as  the  glaffes  themfelves  dimini!h  in  fize,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  neck  of  the  fmalleft  ought  not  to  be 
fliorter  than  half  an  inch.-— The  larged  glafs  is  nine 
inches  diameter,  and  the  fmalleft  three  inches.  Be¬ 
tween  thefe  there  are  23  different  fizes,  differing  from 
each  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  To 
make  a  fingle  inftrument,  there  fhould  be  at  lead  fix 
glaffes  blown  of  each  fize  ;  and  out  of  this  number 
one  may  probably  pick  37  glaffes  (which  are  fufficient 
for  three  oftaves  with  all  the  femitones)  that  will  be 
each  either  the  note  one  wants,  ora  little  ftiarperthan 
that  note,  and  all  fitting  fo  well  into  each  other  as  to 
taper  pretty  regularly  from  the  largeft  to  the  fmalleft. 

It  is  true,  there  are  not  37  fizes  ;  but  it  often  happens 
that  two  of  the  fame  fize  differ  a  note  or  half  a  note 
in  tone,  by  reafon  of  a  difference  in  thicknefs,  and 
thefe  m3y  be  placed  one  in  the  other  without  fenfibly 
hurting  the  regularity  of  the  taper  form. 

“  The  glaffes  being  chofen,  and  every  one  marked 
with  a  diamond  the  note  you  intend  it  for,  they  are 
to  be  tuned  by  diminifhing  the .  thicknefs  of  thofe 
that  are  too  (harp.  This  is  done  by  grinding  them 
round  from  the  neck  towards  the  brim,  the  breadth 
of  one  or  two  inches  as  may  be  required  ;  often  try¬ 
ing  the  glafs  by  a  well-timed  harpfichord,  comparing 
the  note  drawn  from  the  glafs  by  your  finger,  with 
the  note  you  want,  as  founded  by  that  ftring  of  the 
harpfichord.  When  you  come  near  the  matter,  be 
careful  to  wipe  the  glafs  clean  and  dry  before  each 
trial,  becaufe  the  tone  is  fomething  flatter  when  the 
glafs  is  wet  than  it  will  be  when  dry; — and  grinding 
a  very  little  between  each  trial,  you  will  thereby  tune 
to  great  exa&nefs.  The  more  care  is  neceffary  in  this, 
becaufe,  if  you  go  below  your  required  tone,  there  is 
no  (harpening  it  again  but  by  grinding  fomewhat  off 
the  brim,  which  will  afterwards  require  polifliing,  and 
thus  increafe  the  trouble. 

“  The  glaffes  being  thus  tuned,  you  are  to  he 
pro- 
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Harmonica,  provided  with  a  cafe  for  them,  and  a  fpindle  on  which 
they  are  to  be  fixed.  My  cafe  is  about  three  feet 
long,  eleven  inches  every  way  wide  within  at  the 
biggeft  end,  and  five  inches  at  the  fmalleft  end ;  for 
it  tapers  all  the  way,  to  adapt  it  better  to  the  coni¬ 
cal  figure  of  the  fet  of  glaffes.  This  cafe  opens  in  the 
middle  of  its  height,  and  the  upper  part  turns  up  by 
hinges  fixed  behind.  The  fpindle  is  of  hard  iron, 
lies  horizontally  from  end  to  end  of  the  box  within, 
exa&ly  in  the  middle,  and  is  made  to  turn  on  brafs 
gudgeons  at  each  end.  It  is  round,  an  inch  diame¬ 
ter  at  the  thickeft  end,  and  tapering  to  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  at  the  fmalleft. — A  fquare  (hank  comes  from 
its  thickeft  end  through  the  box,  on  which  lhank  a 
wheel  is  fixed  by  a  fcrew.  This  wheel  ferves  as  a  fly 
to  make  the  motion  equable,  when  the  fpindle,  with 
the  glaffes,  is  turned  by  the  foot  like  a  fpinning  wheel. 
My  wheel  is  of  mahogany,  18  inches  diameter,  and 
pretty  thick,  fo  as  to  conceal  near  its  circumference 
about  25  lb  of  lead. — An  ivory  pin  is  fixed  in  the 
face  of  this  wheel,  about  four  inches  from  the  axis. 
Over  the  neck  of  this  pin  is  put  the  loop  of  the  firing 
that  comes  up  from  the  moveable  ftep  to  give  it  mo¬ 
tion.  The  cafe  (lands  on  a  neat  frame  with  four  legs. 

“  To  fix  the  glaffes  on  the  fpindle,  a  cork  is  firft  to 
be  fitted  in  each  neck  pretty  tight,  and  proje&ing  a 
little  without  the  neck,  that  the  neck  of  one  may  not 
touch  the  infide  of  another  when  put  together,  for 
that  would  make  a  jarring.  Thefe  corks  are  to  be 
perforated  with  holes  of  different  diameters,  fo  as  to 
fuit  that  part  of  the  fpindle  on  which  they  are  to  be 
fixed.  When  a  glafs  is  put  on,  by  holding  it  ftiffly 
between  both  hands,  while  another  turns  the  fpindle, 
it  may  be  gradually  brought  to  its  place.  But  care 
mud  be  taken  that  the  hole  be  not  too  fmall,  left  in 
forcing  it  up  the  neck  (hould  fplit ;  nor  too  large, 
left  the  glafs,  not  being  firmly  fixed,  (hould  turn  or 
move  on  the  fpindle,  fo  as  to  touch  or  jar  againft  its 
neighbouring  glafs.  The  glaffes  thus  are  placed  one 
in  another  ;  the  larged  on  the  biggeft  end  of  the 
fpindle,  which  is  to  the  left  hand  :  the  neck  of  this 
glafs  is  towards  the  wheel ;  and  the  next  goes  into  it 
in  the  fame  pofition,  only  about  an  inch  of  its  brim 
appearing  beyond  the  brim  of  the  firft;  thus  proceed¬ 
ing,  every  glafs  when  fixed  (hows  about  an  inch  of  its 
brim  (or  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  or  half  an  inch, 
as  they  grow  fmaller)  beyond  the  brim  of  the  glafs 
that  contains  it  ;  an$  it  is  from  thefe  expofed  parts  of 
each  glafs  that  the  tone  is  drawn,  by  laying  a  finger 
on  one  of  them  as  the  fpindle  and  glaffes  turn  round. 

“  My  larged  glafs  is  G  a  little  below  the  reach  of 
a  common  voice,  and  my  higheft  G,  including  three 
complete  oCtaves. — To  diftinguifti  the  glaffes  more 
readily  to  the  eye,  I  have  painted  the  apparent  parts 
of  the  glaffes  within-fide,  every  femitone  white,  and 
the  other  notes  of  the  oCtave  with  the  feven  prifmatic 
colours,  viz.  C,  red;  D,  orange;  E,  yellow;  F, 
green  ;  G,  blue  ;  A,  indigo  ;  B,  purple  ;  and  C,  red 
again  ; — fo  that  the  glaffes  of  the  fame  colour  (the 
white  excepted)  are  always  oCtaves  to  each  other. 

“  This  inftrument  is  played  upon,  by  fitting  before 
tbe  middle  of  the  fet  of  glaffes,  as  before  the  keys  of 
a  liarpficord,  turning  them  with  the  foot,  and  wetting 
them  now  and  then  with  a  fpunge  and  clean  water. 
The  fingers  (hould  be  firft  a  little  foaked  in  water,  and 
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quite  free  from  all  greafinefs  ;  a  little  fine  chalk  upon  Harm 
them  is  fometimes  ui'eful,  to  make  them  catch  the  glafs 
and  bring  out  the  tone  more  readily.  Both  hands  are 
ufed,  by  which  means  different  parts  are  played  to-. 
gether.  —  Obferve,  that  the  tones  are  bed  drawn  out 
when  the  glaffes  turn  from  the  end3  of  the  fingers,  not 
when  they  turn  to  them. 

“  The  advantages  of  this  inftrument  are,  that  its 
tones  are  incomparably  fweet  beyond  thofe  of  any 
other ;  that  they  may  be  fwelled  and  foftened  at  plea- 
fure  by  ftronger  or  weaker  preffures  of  the  finger,,  and 
continued  to  any  length  ;  and  that  the  inftrument, 
being  once  well-tuned,  never  again  wants  tuning.” 

Such  was  the  (late  in  which  this  learned  and-  inge¬ 
nious  author  found,  and  fuch  the  perfection  to  which 
he  carried,  that  celeftial  inftrument  of  which  we  now 
treat.  We  call  it  celefial ;  becauie,  in  companion  with 
any  other  inftrument  which  we  know,  the  founds  that 
it  produces  are  indeed  heavenly.  Some  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  are  dill  conftrufled  in  the  fame  imperfeCt  man¬ 
ner  as  the  inftrument  of  Mr  Puckeridge.  They  are 
contained  in  an  oblong  cheft  ;  their  pofitions  are  either 
exactly  or  nearly  reClilineal ;  the  artificial  femitoues  by 
which  the  full  notes  are  divided,  form  another  paral¬ 
lel  line  ;  but  the  diftances  between  each  of  them  are 
much  greater  than  thofe  between  the  notes  of  the  na¬ 
tural  fcale,  as  they  take  thrir  places,  not  direftly  op- 
pofite  to  the  notes  which  they  are  intended  to  heighten 
or  deprefs,  but  in  a  flotation  between  the  higheft  and 
lowed,  to  (how,  that,  in  afcending,  they  are  (harps  to 
the  one,  and,  in  defcending,  flats  to  the  other.  This 
ftru&ure,  however,  is  doubly  inconvenient ;  for  it  not 
only  increafes  the  labour  and  difficulty  of  the  performer, 
but  renders  fome  mufical  operations  impracticable, 
which  upon  the  Harmonica,  asconftituted  by  Dr  Frank¬ 
lin,  may  be  executed  with  eafe  and  pleafure.  In  this 
fabric,  if  properly  formed  and  accurately  tuned,  the 
inftrument  is  equally  adapted  to  harmony  and  melody. 

But  as  no  material  ftru&ure  could  ever  yet  be  brought 
to  the  perfedlion  even  of  human  ideas,  this  inftrument 
(till  in  fome  meafure  retains  the  perverfe  nature  of  its 
original  (lamina.  Hence  it  is  not  without  the  utmoft 
difficulty  that  the  glaffes  can  be  tuned  by  grinding, 
and  the  lead  conceivable  redundancy  or  defeft  renders 
the  difcord  upon  this  inftrument  more  confpicuous  and 
intolerable  than  upon  any  other.  Hence  likewife 
that  inexpreflible  delicacy  to  be  obferved  in  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  friCtion  by  which  the  found  is  produced: 
for  if  the  touch  be  too  gentle,  it  cannot  extort  the 
tone  ;  and  if  too  ftrong,  befides  the  mellow  and  deli¬ 
cate  found  which  ought  to  be  heard,  we  likewife  per¬ 
ceive  the  finger  jarring  upon  the  glafs,  which,  mingled 
with  thofe  fofter  founds  by  which  the  fenfes  had  been 
foothed,  gives  a  feeling  fimilar  to  iron  grating  upon 
iron,  but  more  difagreeable.  In  wind- inftruments  the 
operation  of  the  tongue,  in  liarpftchords  the  ftroke  of 
the  quill,  and  on  the  violin  the  motion  of  the  bow, 
gives  that  ftrong  and  fenfible  interruption  of  found 
which  may  be  called  articulation,  and  which  renders 
the  rithmus  or  meafure  of  an  air  more  perceptible :  but, 
upon  the  glaffes,  the  touch  of  the  finger  is  too  foft  to 
divide  the  notes  with  fo  much  force;  fo  that,  unlefs  the 
mind  be  fteadily  attentive,  they  feem  to  melt  one  into 
another,  by  which  means  theide3of  rhythmus  isalmoft 
loft.  There  is  no  way  of  performing  a  flur,  but  by 
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Harmonica,  forbearing  to  ftop  the  firft  found,  when  that  which  is 
immediately  fubfequent  commences.  Thus,  when  the 
flur  is  of  any  length,  and  regularly  defcends  or  rifes 
by  the  iuterval'of  a  fecond,  all  the  notes  in  the  flur 
mult  be  heard  together,  and  produce  no  agreeable 
diffonance ;  yet  if  it  rifes  or  defcends  by  perfect  chords, 
the  effedt  is  pleafing.  The  open  fhake,  or  trill,  is  ano¬ 
ther  unhappy  operation  upon  mufical  glaffes;  which 
can  only  be  performed  by  the  alternate  pulfations  of 
two  continued  founds,  differing  from  each  other  only 
by  a  note  or  femitone.  But,  as  thefe  pulfations,  thus 
managed,  cannot  be  diftinfl,  the  refult  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  pleafant  ;  nor  is  there  any  fuccedaneum  for  the 
clofe  fhake,  which  in  the  violin  is  performed  by  alter¬ 
nately  dtpreffing  the  firing  to  the  finger-board,  and 
fuffering  it  to  rife  without  entirely  removing  the  finger 
from  it,  and  which,  by  giving  the  note  that  tremulous 
found  produced  by  the  human  voice  affedfed  with  grief, 
is  a  grace  peculiarly  adapted  to  pathetic  and  plaintive 
airs. 

We  proceed,  however,  to  a  farther  account  of  the 
fame  inftrument,  extracted  from  the  Annual  Regifter, 
vol.  iv.  p.  149. 

“  Befides  thofe  tones  (fays  the  author  of  that 
account)  which  every  elaftic  firing  produces  by  a  vi¬ 
bration  of  all  its  parts,  it  is  capable  of  another  fet  of 
tones,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the  firing  is  fuppofed 
to  vibrate.  Thefe  founds  are  produced  by  the  lighteft 
touches,  either  by  air,  as  in  Ofwald’s  lyre,  or  by 
rubbing  the  bow  in  the  fofteft  manner  on  the  firing  of 
a  fiddle. 

“  Analogous  to  thefe  founds  are  thofe  produced  by 
bells:  in  thofe  la  ft,  befides  thofe  tones  produced  by 
their  elliptical  vibrations,  there  are  a  fet  of  tones  which 
may  be  brought  by  gently  rubbing  their  edges,  and 
in  which  the  whole  inftrument  does  not  appear  to  vi¬ 
brate  in  all  its  parts  as  before. 

“  Take,  for  inftance,  a  bell  finely  polifhed  at  the 
edges ;  or^  what  will  perhaps  be  more  convenient,  a 
drinking-giafs :  let  the  edges  be  as  free  from  any  thing 
oily  as  poffible;  then,  by  rooifteniug  the  finger  in  wa¬ 
ter  (I  have  found  alum- water  to  be  beft),  and  rub¬ 
bing  it  circularly  round  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  you 
will  at  length  bring  out  the  tone  referred  to. 

“  This  note  is  poffeffed  of  infinite  fweetnefs;  it  has 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  tone  of  a  bell,  without  its 
defefts.  It  is  loud,  has  a  fufficient  body,  is  capable 
of  being  fwelled  and  continued  at  pleafure ;  and,  be¬ 
fides,  has  naturally  that  vibratory  foftening,  which 
muficians  endeavour  to  imitate,  by  mixing  with  the 
note  to  be  played,  a  quarter-tone  from  below. 

“  To  vary  thefe  tones,  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  procure  feveral  bells  or  glaffes  of  different  tones, 
tuned  as  nearly  as  poffible,  which  may  be  done  by  thin¬ 
ning  the  edges  of  either :  or,  for  immediate  fatisfac- 
tion,  the  glaffes  may  be  tuned  by  pouring  in  water ; 
the  more  water  is  poured  in,  the  graver  the  tone 
will  be. 

“  Let  us  fuppofe  then  a  double  odlave  of  thofe 
glaffes,  thus  tuned,  to  be' procured.  Any  common 
tune  may  be  executed  by  the  fingers  rubbing  upon 
each  glafs  fucceffively ;  and  this  I  have  frequently 
done  without  the  leaft  dijTipulty,  only  choofing  thofe 
tunes  which  are  flow  and  eafy.  Here  then  are  num¬ 
bers  of  delicate  tones,  with  which  muficians  have  beeD, 

Vol.  V. 
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till  very  lately,  unacquainted  ;  and  the  only  defedl  is,  Harmonica, 
that  they  cannot  be  made  to  follow  each  other  with 
that  celerity  and  eafe  which  is  requifite  for  melody.  In 
order  to  remedy  this,  I  took  a  large  drinking-giafs, 
and  by  means  of  a  wheel  and  gut,  as  in  the  eleftrical 
machine,  made  it  to  turn  upon  its  axis  with  a  mode¬ 
rately  quick  but  equable  motion  ;  then  moiftening  the 
finger  as  before,  nothing  more  was  required  than 
merely  to  touch  the  glafs  at  the  edge,  without  any  o- 
tlier  motion,  in  order  to  bring  out  the  tone. 

“  Inftead  of  one  glafs  only  turning  in  this  manner,  if 
the  whole  number  of  glaffes  were  fo  fixed  as  to  keep 
continually  turning,  by  means  of  a  wheel,  it  follows, 
that  upon  every  touch  of  the  finger  a  note  would  be 
expreffed  ;  and  thus,  by  touching  feveral  glaffes  at 
once,  an  harmony  of  notes  might  be  produced,  as  in 
an  harpfichord. 

“  As  I  write  rather  to  excite  than  fatisfy  the  cu-k 
rious,  I  fhall  not  pretend  to  direct  the  various  ways 
this  number  of  glaffes  may  be  contrived  to  turn  ;  it 
may  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  if  the  glaffes  are  placed 
in  the  fegment  of  a  circle,  and  then  a  (trap,  as  in  a 
cutler’s  wheel,  be  fuppofed  to  go  round  them  all,  the 
whole  number  will  by  this  means  be  made  to  turn,  by 
means  of  awheel. 

“  Inftead  of  the  finger,  I  have  applied  moiftened 
leather  to  the  edge  of  the  glafs,  in  order  to  bring  out 
the  tone  :  but,  for  want  of  a  proper  elafticity,  this  did 
not  fucceed.  I  tried  cork,  and  this  anfwered  every 
purpofe  of  the  finger  ;  but  made  the  tone  much  louder 
than  the  finger  could  *do.  Inftead,  therefore  of  the 
finger,  if  a  number  of  corks  were  fo  contrived  as  to 
fall  with  a  proper  degree  of  preffure  on  the  edge  of 
the  glafs,  by  means  of  keys  like  the  jacks  of  an  organ, 
it  is  evident,  that  in  fuch  a  cafe  a  new  and  tolerably 
perfect  inftrument  would  be  produced  ;  not  fo  loud  in¬ 
deed  as  fome,  but  infinitely  more  melodious  than  any. 

“  The  mouths  of  the  glaffes  or  bells  ufed  in  this  ex* 
eriment  fliould  not  refemble  the  mouth  of  a  trumpet, 
ut  fliould  rather  come  forward  with  a  perpendicular 
edge.  The  corks  ufed  in  this  cafe  fliould  be  fmooth, 
even  free  from  thofe  blemiflies  which  are  ufually  found 
in  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  the  more  elaftic  the 
bett.er.” 

In  the  two  accounts  here  given  feems  to  be  compre¬ 
hended  every  tiling  valuable  which  has  been  faid  upon 
the  fubjedh  It  remains,  however,  our  permanent  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  form  and  ftrudture  defigned  and  confti- 
tuted  by  Dr  Franklin  is  by  much  the  moft  eligible  ; 
nor  can  we  admit,  that  a  cork,  however  fuccelsfully 
applied,  will  produce  the  fame  mellownefs  and  equabi¬ 
lity  of  tone  in  general,  with  the  finger.  It  appears  to 
us,  that,  by  this  kind  of  voluntary  attrition,  a  note 
may  be  funk  or  fwelled  with  much  more  art  and  pro¬ 
priety  than  by  the  fubftitution  of  any  thing  elfe  extrin- 
iic  to  the  hand ;  and  when  chords  are  long  protrac¬ 
ted,  that  degree  of  fri&ion,  which  renders  every  found 
in  the  chord  fenfibleto  the  ear,  without  harftmefs,  muft 
be  the  moft  agreeable.  For  this  reafon,  likewife,  we 
fliould  recommend  alum-water  in  preference  to  chalk. 

From  what  has  already  been  faid,  it  will  eafily  be  per¬ 
ceived,  that  this  inftrument  requires  to  be  tuned  with 
the  niceft  degree  of  delicacy  which  the  laws  of  tempe¬ 
rament  will  poffibly  admit.  For  thefe  laws  the  reader 
will  naturally  have  rccourfe  to  the  article  Music  +,  t  Chap.  vil. 
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Harmonica  in  this  Didionary;  where,  from  M.  D’Alembert,  is 
given  a  plain  and  fatisfadory  account,  both  of  the 
method  propofed  by  Rameau,  and  of  that  eftablilhed 
in  common  pradice,  without  anticipating  the  expe¬ 
rience  and  tafte  of  the  reader,  by  didating  which  of 
thefe  plans  is  preferable.  To  thofe  who  have  occafion 
to  tune  the  inftrument,  it  may  likewife  be  ufeful  to  per- 
ufe  the  detached  article  Temperament  in  this  Work. 
Without  recapitulating  the  different  rules  of  alteration 
prefcribed  in  thefe  accounts,  we  (hall  prefuppofe  the 
reader  acquainted  with  them;  and  proceed  to  defcribe 
how,  under  their  influence,  the  Harmonica  may  be  tu¬ 
ned.  But  it  is  previoufly  expedient  to  obferve,  that 
the  fame  rules  which  conduct  the  procefs  of  tuning  a 
liarpfichord,  will  be  equally  effectual  in  tuning  the  Har¬ 
monica ;  with  this  only  difference,  that  greater  delica¬ 
cy  in  adjufting  the  chords  (hould,  if  pradicable,  be  at¬ 
tempted. 

There  are  different  notes  from  whence  the  procedure 
of  tuning  may  commence.  La  or  A,  which  is  the  key 
that  pretty  nearly  divides  the  harpfichord,  is  chofeu  by 
fome  ;  this  la  in  common  fpinets  is  24  natural  keys 
from  the  bottom,  and  13  from  the  top:  and  the  ut  a- 
bove  it,  or  fecond  C  upon  the  G^cleff,  by  others.  This 
laft  we  (hould  rather  advife,  becaufe  we  imagine  thofe 
intervals  which  we  have  called  fcconds  major  to  be  more 
juft  through  the  whole  odave,  when  the  courfe  of  tu¬ 
ning  is  begun  by  a  natural  femitone.  The  initiate, 
therefore,  may  begin  by  tuning  the  fecond  ut  of  his 
Harmonica,  or  C  above  the  treble  cleff,  in  unifon  with 
its  correfpondent  C  upon  the  harpfichord  or  any  other 
inftrument  in  concert- pitch  ;  then,  defcendingto  its  oc¬ 
tave  below,  adjuft  it  with  the  ut  above,  till  every  pul- 
fation  if  pofiible  be  loft,  and  the  founds  rendered 
fcarcely  diftinguilhable  when  fimultaneoufly  heard.  To 
the  loweft  note  of  this  odave  he  muft  tune  the  fol  or 
G  immediately  above  it  by  a  fifth,  ftill  obferving  the 
laws  of  temperament:  To  this  G,  the  re,  or  D  imme¬ 
diately  above  it,  by  the  fame  chord:  To  the  re,  or  D 
above,  its  odave  below :  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  la 
or  A  immediately  above  it :  To  la,  the  mi  or  E  a- 
fce/iding  in  the  fame  proportion  :  To  mi,  its  odave 
below  :  To  this,  the  Ji  or  B  immediately  above  it 
by  a  fifth:  To  the  firft  ut,  or  C,  which  was  tuned,  the 
fa  or  F  immediately  below  by  the  fame  chord. 

That  the  praditioner  may  be  ftill  more  fecure  in  the 
juftice  and  propriety  of  his  procedure,  he  may  try  the 
thirds  of  the  notes  already  adjufted,  and  alter,  as 
much  as  is  confiftent  with  the  fifths  and  odaves,  fuch 
among  thefe  thirds  as  may  feem  grating  and  difagree- 
able  to  his  ear.  Thus  far  having  accomplilhcd  his  o- 
peration,  he  may  tune  all  the  other  natural  notes 
whether  above  or  below  by  odaves.  His  next  concern 
is  with  the  femitones.  And  here  it  will  be  fuggefted 
by  common  fenfe,  that  as  in  all  inftruments  with  fixed 
fcales  the  ftiarp  of  a  lower  muft  likewife  anfwerfor  the 
fiat  of  a  higher  tone,  the  femitone  ought  as  nearly  as  pof¬ 
fible  to  divide  the  interval.  He  may  begin  with  la  or  A 
(harp,  which  lain  its  natural  ftateisathird  minor  beneath 
the  ut  or  C,  from  whence  he  began  in  the  natural  fcale. 
This  femitone  ftiould  correfpond  with  the  F  natural 
immediately  above  by  a  fifth.  To  it  may  be  tuned  the 
re  or  D  fharp  immediately  below  by  a  fimilar  chord : 
To  D  (harp,  its  odave  above:  To  Ji  or  B  natural, 
immediately  above  the  la  or  A  firft  mentioned,  may  be 
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adjufted  the  F  or  fa  fharp  immediately  above  it :  To  Harmonica 
this  its  odave  below :  To  that  odave,  the  C  or  ut  fl 
fharp  above  by  a  fifth  >  To  the  C  fharp,  its  odave  be-  Harmony* 
low:  To  this,  by  a  fifth,  the  G  or  fol  fharp  above. 

Between  this  G  fharp  and  the  D  fharp  immediately 
above  it,  the  fifth  will  probably  be  too  fharp ;  but  if 
the  others  are  juftly  tuned,  that  difcord  will  not  be  ex¬ 
tremely  offenfive  ;  and  it  is  a  neceffary  confequence  of 
temperament.  The  reft  of  the  fharps  and  flats,  like  their 
naturals,  whether  afcending  or  defcending,  may  be  tu¬ 
ned  by  their  odaves. 

The  notes,  with  their  chords,  may  be  expreffed  by 
letters  and  figures,  thus;  where,  however,  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  the  higher  notes  of  any  chord  are  marked 
with  larger  capitals.  It  fhould  likewife  be  remarked, 
that  the  figures  are  not  exprefiive  of  the  different  ratios 
which  the  notes  bear  one  to  another,  confidered  with 
refped  to  their  vibrations ;  but  only  fignificant  of 
their  nominal  diftances,  according  to  the  received  de- 
8  1  s  8  j 

nominations  of  the  intervals.  Cc  cG  cD  dD  dA 
aE  Ee  eB  Cf.  The  fharps  and  flats  thus,  a$F^, 

AM,  BjSjF*:,  FM,  cm, 

c^GJ?.  In  running  over  the  fharps  and  flats  as  the 
naturals,  it  will  likewife  be  neceffary  to  try  the  thirds, 
and  to  alter  fuch  as  may  offend  the  ear ;  which,  if 
cautioufly  done,  will  not  fenfibly  injure  the  other 
chords.— Though  this  article  has  been  protraded  to 
a  length  which  we  did  not  originally  intend,  we  have 
however  the  fatisfadion  to  find,  that  it  comprehends 
every  thing  effential ;  fo  that  any  perfon  who  under- 
ftands  the  nature  of  chords,  and  the  pradical  prin¬ 
ciples  of  mufic  as  univerfally  taught,  may  not  only 
be  able  to  tune  his  inftrument,  but  to  acquire  its 
whole  manoeuvre,  without  the  lead  afiiftance  from  a 
mafter. 

On  Plate  CLIX.  is  reprefented  an  inftrument  of  this 
kind,  made  by  Mr  Dobb  of  St  Paul’s  Church-yard, 

London. 

HARMONIC.  As  an  adjedive,  it  fignifies  in  gene¬ 
ral  any  thing  belonging  to  harmony;  though,  in  our 
language,  the  adjedive  is  more  properly  written  bar - 
monital.  In  this  fenfe  it  may  be  applied  to  the  bar- 
monical  divifions  of  a  monochord ;  or,  in  a  word,  to 
confonances  in  general.  As  a  fubftantive  neuter,  it 
imports  all  the  concomitant  oracceffory  founds  which, 
upon  the  principles  refulting  from  the  experiments 
made  on  fonorous  bodies,  attend  any  given  found 
whatever,  and  render  it  appretiable.  Thus  all  the 
aliquot  parts  of  a  mufical  firing  produce  harmonical 
founds,  or  harmonics. 

HARMONY.  The  fenfe  which  the  Greeks  gave  to 
this  word  in  their  mufic,  is  fo  much  lefs  eafy  to  be  de¬ 
termined,  becaufe,  the  word  itfelf  being  originally  a 
fubftantive  proper,  it  has  no  radical  words  by  which 
we  might  analyfe  it,  to  difcover  its  etymology.  In 
the  ancient  treatifes  which  remain  to  us,  harmony  ap*. 
pears  to  be  that  department  whofe  objed  is  the  agree¬ 
able  fuccelfion  of  founds,  merely  confidered  as  high  or 
low ;  in  oppofition  to  the  two  others  called  rbythmica 
and  metrica,  which  have  their  principle  in  time  and 
meafure.  This  leaves  our  ideas  concerning  that  apti¬ 
tude  of  found  vague  and  undetermined  ;  nor  can  wc 
fix  them  without  ftudying  for  that  purpofe  all  the  rules 
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Harmony.  0f  the 'art:  and  even  after  we  have  done  fo,  it  will  be 
very  difficult  to  diftinguifh  harmony  from  melody,  un- 
lefs  we  add  to  the  laft  the  idea3  of  rhythrnus  and  mta- 
fure;  without  which,  in  reality,  no  melody  can  have  a 
diftinguifhing  character:  whereas  harmony  is  charac- 
•  terifed  by  its  own  nature,  independent  of  all  other 

quantities  except  the  chords  or  intervals  which  com- 
pcfe  it. 

It  appears  by  a  paffage  of  Nicomachus,  and  by 
others,  that  they  likewife  gave  the  name  of  harmony  to 
the  chord  of  an  oCtave,  arid  to  concerts  of  voices  and 
inftrumeuts,  which  performed  in  the  diftance  of  an  oc¬ 
tave  one  from  the  other,  and  which  is  more  commonly 
called  antiphone. 

Harmony ,  according  to  the  moderns,  is  a  fucceffion 
of  chords  agreeable  to  the  law's  of  modulation.  For  a 
long  time  this  harmony  had  no  other  principle  but  fuch 
rules  as  were  almoft  arbitrary,  or  folely  founded  on 
the  approbation  of  a  praCtifed  ear,  which  decided  con¬ 
cerning  the  agreeable  or  difagreeable  fucceffion  of 
chords,  and  whofe  determinations  were  at  lait  reduced 
to  calculation.  But  Father  Merfennc  and  M.  Sa- 
veur  having  found,  that  every  found,  however  Ample 
in  appearance,  was  always  accompanied  with  other 
founds  lefs  fenfible,  which  conftitute  with  itfelf  a  per¬ 
fect  chord-major;  with  this  experiment  M.  Rameau 
fet  out,  and  upon  it  formed  the  bafis  of  his  harmonic 
fyftem,  which  he  has  extended  to  a  great  many  vo¬ 
lumes,  and  which  at  laft  M.  D’Alembert  has  taken  the 
trouble  of  explaining  to  the  public. 

Signior  Tartini,  taking  his  route  from  an  experiment 
which  is  newer  and  more  delicate,  yet  not  lefs  certain, 
has  reached  conclufions  fimilar  enough  to  thofe  of  Ra¬ 
meau,  by  purfuing  a  path  whofe  direction  feems  quite 
oppofite.  According  to  M.  Rameau,  the  treble  is  gene¬ 
rated  by  the  bafs  ;  Signior  Tartini  makes  the  bafs  refult 
from  the  treble.  One  deduces  harmony  from  melody, 
and  the  other  fuppofes  quite  the  contrary.  To  determine 
from  which  of  the  two,fchools  the  beft  performances 
are  likely  to  proceed,  no  more  is  neceflary  than  to  in- 
veftigate  .the  end  of  the  compofer,  and  difcover  whe¬ 
ther  the  air  is  made  for  the  accompaniments,  or  the 
accompaniments  for  the  air.  At  the  word  System 
in  Rouffeau’s  Mufical  Dictionary,  is  given  a  delinea¬ 
tion  of  that  publiffied  by  Signor  Tartini.  Here  he 
continues  to  fpeak  of  M.  Rameau,  whom  he  has 
followed  through  this  whole  work,  as  the  artift  of 
greateft  authority  in  the  country  where  he  writes. 

He  thinks  himfelf  obliged,  however,  to  declare, 
That  this  fyftem,  however  ingenious  it  may  be,  is  far 
from  being  founded  upon  nature;  an  affirmation  which 
he  inceffantly  repeats:  “That  it  is  only  eftabliihed  upon 
analogies  and  congruities,  which  a  man  of  invention 
may  overturn  to-morrow,  by  fubftitnting  others  more 
natural:  that,  in  fhort,  of  the  experiments  from  whence 
he  deduces  it,  one  is  detected  fallacious,  and  the  other 
will. not  yield  him  the  confequeuces  which  he  would 
extort  from  it.  In  reality,  when  this  author  took  it 
in  his  head  to  dignify  with  the  title  of  demonjlration 
the  reafonings  upon  which  he  eftabliihed  his  theory, 
every  one  turned  the  arrogant  pretence  into  ridicule. 
The  Academy  of  Sciences  loudly  difapproved  a  title 
fo  ill-founded,  and  fo  gratuitoufly  aflumed;  and  M. 
Dftive,  of  the  Royal  Society  at  Montpelier,  has  Ihewn 
him,  that  even  to  begin  with  this  proportion,  That 


according  to  the  law  of  nature,  founds  are  reprefented  Harmony, 
by  their  oCtaves,  and  that  the  oCtaves  may  be  fubfti-  " 

tuted  for  them,  there  was  not  any  one  thing  demon- 
ftrated,  or  even  firmly  eftabliihed,  in  his  pretended  de- 
monftration.”  He  returns  to  his  fyftem. 

“  The  mechanical  principle  of  refonance  prefents 
us  with  nothing  but  independent  and  folitary  chords ; 
it  neither  prefcribes  nor  eftablilhes  their  fucceffion. 

Yet  a  regular  fucceffion  is  neceflary;  a  dictionary  of 
feleCted  words  is  not  an  oration,  nor  a  collection  of 
legitimate  chords  a  piece  of  mufic:  there  mull  be  a 
meaning,  there  mult  be  connections  in  mufic  as  well 
in  language:  it  is  neceflary  that  what  ha3  preceded 
Ihould  tranfmit  fomething  of  its  nature  to  what  is  fub- 
fequent,  fo  that  all  the  parts  conjoined  may  form  a 
whole,  and  be  (tamped  with  the  genuine  character  of 
unity. 

“  Now,  the  complex  fenfation  which  refults  from  a 
perfeCt  chord,  mull  be  refolved  into  the  Ample  fenfa¬ 
tion  of  each  particular  found  which  compotes  it,  and 
into  the  fenfation  of  each  particular  interval  which 
forms  it,  afcertained  by  eomparifon  one  with  another. 

Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  fenfible  in  any  chord; 
from  whence  it  follows,  that  it  is  only  by  the  relation 
between  founds,  and  by  the  analogy  between  intervals, 
that  the  connexion  nowin  queftion  can  be  eftabliihed; 
and  this  is  the  genuine,  the  only  fource,  from  whence 
flow  all  the  laws  of  harmony  and  modulation.  If,  then, 
the  whole  of  harmony  were  only  formed  by  a  fucceffion 
of  perfeCt  chords-major,  it  would  be  fufficient  to  pro¬ 
ceed  by  intervals  fimilar  to  thofe  which  compofe  fuch 
a  chord ;  for  then  fome  one  or  more  founds  of  the 
preceding  chord  being  neceffarily  protraCted  in  that 
which  is  fubfequent,  all  the  chords  would  be  found 
fufficiently  connected,  and  the  harmony  would,  at  lead 
in  this  fenfe,  be  one. 

«*  But  befides  that  thefe  fucceffions  muft  exclude 
all  melody  by  excluding  the  diatonic  feries  which  forms 
its  foundation,  it  would  not  arrive  at  the  real  end  of 
the  art  ;  becaufe,  as  mufic  is  a  fyftem  of  meanings 
like  a  difcourfe,  it  ought  like  a  difcourfe  to  have  its 
periods,  its  phrafes,  its  fufpenfes,  its  cadences,  its 
punCtuation  of  every  kind ;  and  becaufe  the  unifor¬ 
mity  of  a  harmonica]  procedure  implies  nothing  of  all 
this.  Diatonic  procedures  require  that  major  and 
minor  chords  Ihould  be  intermixed  ;  and  the  neceffity 
of  diflonances  has  been  felt  in  order  to  diftinguifh  the 
phrafes,  and  render  the  cadences  fenfible.  Now,  a  con¬ 
nected  feries  of  perfeCt  chords-major,  can  neither  be 
productive  of  perfeCt  chords-minor  nor  of  diflonances, 
nor  can  fenfibly  mark  any  mufical  phrale,  and  the 
punCtuation  mull  there  be  found  entirely  defective. 

“  M.  Rameau  being  abfolutely  determined,  in  his 
fyftem,  to  deduce  from  nature  all  the  harmony  prac- 
tifed  among  us,  had  recourfe,  for  this  effect,  to  ano¬ 
ther  experiment  of  his  own  invention,  of  which  I 
have  formerly  fpoken,  and  which  by  a  different 
arrangement  is  taken  from  the  firft.  He  pretended, 
that  any  fimple  found  whatever  afforded  in  its  mul¬ 
tiples  a  perfeCt  minor  or  flat  chord,  of  which  it  was 
the  dominant  or  fifth,  as  it  furnifhed  a  perfeCt  chord- 
major  by  the  vibration  of  its  aliquot  parts,  of  which 
it  is  the  tonic  or  fundamental  found.  He  has  affirmed 
as  a  certain  faCt,  that  a  vocal  firing  caufed  two  others 
lower  than  itfelf  to  vibrate  through  their  whole  ex- 
20  D  2  tent, 
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tent,  yet  without  making  them  produce  any  found, 
one  to  its  twelfth  major  and  the  other  to  its  feven- 
teiiuh ;  and  from  this  joined  to  the  former  fadt,  he 
has  very  ingenioufly  deduced,  not  only  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  minor  mode  and  of  diffonances  in  harmony , 
but  the  rules  of  harmonic  phrafes  and  of  all  modula¬ 
tion,  fuch  as  they  are  found  at  the  words  Chord , 
Accompaniment ,  Fundamental  Bafs,  Cadence ,  Dijfs- 
nance ,  Modulation . , 

“  But  firft,  (continues  Roufleau)  the  experiment  is  falfe. 
It  is  difcovered,  that  the  firings  tuned  beneath  the  fun¬ 
damental  found  do  not  entirely  vibrate  when  this  funda¬ 
mental  found  is  given  ;  but  that  they  are  divided  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  return  its  unifon  alone,  which  of  confe- 
quence  can  have  noharmonics  below.  It  is  moreover  dif¬ 
covered,  that  the  property  of  firings  in  dividing  them- 
felves,  is  not  peculiar  to  thofe  which  are  tuned  by  a 
twelfth  and  feventeenth  below  the  principal  found ; 
but  that  ofcillations  are  likewife  produced  in  the 
lower  firings  by  all  its  multiples.  Whence  it  follows, 
that  the  intervals  of  the  twelfth  and  feventeenth  below, 
not  being  lingular  phenomena  of  their  kind,  nothing 
can  be  concluded  in  favour  of  the  perfedt  minor  chord 
which  they  reprefent. 

“  Though  the  truth  of  this  experiment  were  granted, 
even  this  would  by  no  means  remove  the  difficulty.  If, 
as  M.  Rameau  alleges,  all  harmony  is  derived  from 
the  refonance  of  fonorous  bodies,  it  cannot  then  be 
derived  only  from  the  vibrations  of  fuch  bodies  as  do 
not  refound.  In  reality,  it  is  an  extraordinary  theo¬ 
ry,  to  deduce  from  bodies  that  do  not  refound  the 
principles  of  harmony  ;  and  it  is  a  pofition  in  natural 
philosophy  no  lefs  ftrange,  that  a  fonorous  bodylhould 
vibrate  without  refounding,  as  if  found  itfelf  were  any 
thing  elfe  but  the  air  impelled  by  thefe  vibrations. 
Moreover,  fonorous  bodies  do  not  only  produce,  be- 
fides  the  principal  found,  the  other  tones  which  with 
itfelf  compofe  a  perfedt  chord;  but  an  infinite  number 
of  other  founds,  formed  by  all  the  aliquot  parts  of 
the  bodies  in  vibration,  which  do  not  enter  into  that 
perfedt  harmony.  Why  then  fhould  the  former  founds 
produce  confonances,  and  why  Ihould  the  latter  not 
produce  them,  fince  all  of  them  equally  refult  from 
nature  ? 

“  Every  found  exhibits  a  chord  truly  perfect,  fince  it 
is  compofed  of  all  its  harmonics,  and  fince  it  is  by  them 
that  it  becomes  a  found.  Yet  thefe  harmonics  are 
not  heard,  and  nothing  is  diftinguilhed  but  a  Simple 
found,  unlefs  it  be  exceedingly  ftrong :  whence  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  the  only  good  harmony  is  an  unifon;  and 
that  as  foon  as  the  confonances  can  be  diftinguilhed, 
the  natural  proportion  being  altered,  the  harmony  ha3 
loft  its  purity. 

That  alteration  is  in  this  cafe  produced  two  diffe¬ 
rent  ways.  Firft,  by  caufing  certain  harmonics  to  re¬ 
found,  and  not  the  others,  the  proportion  of  force 
which  ought  to  prevail  in  all  of  them  is  altered,  for 
producing  the  feufation  of  a  Angle  found  ;  whence  the 
anity  of  nature  is  deftroyed.  By  doubling  thefe  har¬ 
monics,  an  eftedt  is  exhibited  fimilar  to  that  which 
would  be  produced  by  fupprelfing  all  the  others  ;  for 
in  that  cafe  we  cannot  doubt,  but  that,  along  with  the 
generating  found,  the  tones  of  the  other  harmonics 
which  were  permitted  to  found  would  be  heard :  where¬ 
as,  in  leaving  all  of  them  to  their  natural  operations, 


they  deftroy  one  another,  and  confpire  together  in  Harmony. 

forming  and  ftrengthning  the  fimple  fenfation  of  the - 

principal  found.  It  is  the  fame  effedt  which  the  full 
found  of  a  ftop  in  the  organ  produces,  when,  by  fuc- 
celfively  removing  the  ftopper  or  regifter,  the  third 
and  fifth  are  permitted  to  found  with  the  principal  ; 
for  then  that  fifth  and  third,  which  remained  abforbed 
in  the  other  founds,  are  Separately  and  difagreeably 
diftinguilhed  by  the  ear. 

“  Moreover,  the  harmonics  which  we  caufe  to  found 
have  other  harmonics  pertaining  to  themfelves,  which 
cannot  be  fuch  to  the  fundamental  found.  It  is  by 
thefe  additional  harmonics  that  the  founds  which  pro-, 
duce  them  are  diftinguilhed  with  a  more  feitfible  de¬ 
gree  of  harftinefs ;  and  thefe  very  harmonics  which 
thus  render  the  chord  perceptible,  do  not  enter  into  its 
harmony.  This  is  the  reafon  why  the  moft  perfedt 
chords  are  naturally  difpleafing  to  cars  whofe  relifti 
for  harmony  is  not  fufficiently  formed ;  and  I  have 
no  hefitation  in  thinking,  that  even  the  odtave  itfelf 
might  be  difpleafing,  if  the  (pixture  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male  voices  did  pot  inure  us  to  that  interval  from  our 
infancy. 

“  YVith  diffonance  it  is  ftill  worfe  ;  becaufe,  not  only 
the  harmonics  of  the  found  by  which  the  difcord  is 
produced,  but  even  the  found  itfelf  is  excluded  from 
the  natural  harmony  of  the  fundamental:  which  is  the 
caufe  why  difcord  is  always  diftinguilhed  amongft  all 
the  other  founds  in  a  manner  (hocking  to  the  fenfe. 

“  Every  key  of  an  organ,  with  the  ftop  fully  opened, 
gives  a  perfedt  chord  with  its  third-major,  which  are 
not  diftinguilhed  from  the  fundamental  found,  if  the 
hearer  is  not  extremely  attentive,  and  if  he  does  not 
found  the  whole  ftop  in  fucceffion  ;  but  thefe  harmo¬ 
nic  founds  are  never  abforbed  in  the  fundamental,  but 
on  account  of  the  prodigious  noife,  and  by  fuch  a  fi- 
tuation  of  the  regifters  as  may  caufe  the  pipes  which 
produce  the  fundamental  found  to  conceal  by  their 
force  the  other  founds  which  produce  thefe  harmonics. 

Now,  no  perfon  obferves,  nor  can  obferve,  this  conti¬ 
nual  proportion  in  a  concert ;  fince,  by  the  manner  of 
inverting  the  harmony,  its  greateft  force  mull  in  every 
inftant  be  transferred  from  one  part  to  another  ;  which 
is  not  pradicable,  and  would  deftroy  the  whole  me¬ 
lody. 

“  When  we  play  upon  the  organ,  every  key  in  the 
bafs  caufes  to  refound  the  perfedt  chord  major;  but 
becaufe  that  bafs  is  not  always  fundamental,  and  be¬ 
caufe  the  mulic  is  often  modulated  in  a  perfedt  minor 
chord,  this  perfedt  chord-major  is  rarely  ftruck  with 
the  right  hand  j  fo  that  we  hear  the  third  minor  with 
the  major,  the  fifth  with  the  triton,  the  feventh  re¬ 
dundant  with  the  odtave,  and  a  thoufand  other  caco¬ 
phonies,  which,  however,  do  not  much  difguft  our  ears, 
becaufe  habit  renders  them  tradlable  ;  but  it  is  not  to 
be  imagined  that  an  ear  naturally  juft  would  prove  fo 
patient  of  difcords,  when  firft  expofed  to  the  tell  of 
this  harmony. 

“  M.  Rameau  pretends,  that  trebles  compofed  with 
a  certain  degree  of  fimplicity  naturally  fuggeft  their 
own  baffes  ;  and  that  any  man  having  a  juft,  though 
unpradtifed  ear,  would  fpontaneoufly  Ting  that  bafs. 

This  is  the  prejudice  of  a  mufician,  refuted  by  univer- 
fal  experience.  Not  only  would  he,  who  has  never 
heard  either  bafs  or  harmony ,  be  of  himfelf  incapable 
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Harmony,  of  finding  either  the  bafs  or  the  harmony  of  M.  Ra- 

- meau,  but  they  would  be  difpleafing  to  him  if  he  heard 

them,  and  he  would  greatly  prefer  the  fimple  unifon. 

“  When  we  confider,  that,  of  all  the  people  upon 
earth,  who  have  all  of  them  fome  kind  of  mufic  and 
melody,  the  Europeans  are  the  only  people  who  have 
a  harmony  confining  of  'chords,  and  who  are  pleafed 
with  this  mixture  of  founds ;  when  we  confider  that 
the  world  lias  endured  for  fo  many  ages,  whilft, 
of  all  the  nations  which  cultivated  the  fine  arts, 
not  one  has  found  out  this  harmony :  that  not  one 
animal,  not  one  bird,  not  one  being  in  nature,  pro¬ 
duces  any  other  chord  but  the  unifon,  Dor  any  other 
mufic  but  melody  :  that  the  eaftern  languages,  fo  fo- 
norous,  fo  mufical ;  that  the  ears  of  the  Greeks,  fo 
delicate,  fo  fenfible,  praXifed  and  cultivated  with  fo 
much  art,  have  never  conduXefl  this  people,  luxurious 
and  enamoured  of  pleafure  as  they  were,  towards  this 
harmony  which  we  imagined  fo  natural:  that  without 
it  their  mufic  produced  fuch  aftonifhing  effefts  ;  that 
with  it  ours  is  fo  impotent :  that,  in  fliort,  it  was  refer- 
ved  for  the  people  of  the  north,  whofe  grofs  and  cal¬ 
lous  organs  of  feqfation  are  more  affeXed  with  the 
noife  and  clamour  of  voices,  than  with  the  fweetnefa 
of  accents  and  the  melody  of  inflexions,  to  make  this 
grand  difcovery,  and  to  vend  it  as  the  effential  princi¬ 
ple  upon  which  all  the  rules  of  the  art  were  founded ; 
when,  in  (hort,  attention  is  paid  to  all  thefe  obferva- 
tions,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  fufpeX  that  all  our  har¬ 
mony  is  nothing  but  a  Gothic  and  barbarous  invention, 
which  would  never  have  entered  into  our  minds,  had 
we  been  truly  fenfible  to  the  genuine  beauties  of  art, 
•and  of  that  mufic  which  is  unqutftionably  natural. 

“  M.  Rameau  afferts,  however,  that  harmony  is  the 
fource  of  the  mod  powerful  charms  in  mufic.  But 
this  notion  is  contradiXory  both  to  reafon  and  to  mat¬ 
ter  of  faX.  To  faX  it  is  contradiXory ;  becaafe, 
iince  the  invention  of  counter-point,  all  the  wonderful 
cffeXs  of  mufic  have  ceafed,  and  it  has  loft  its  whole 
force  and  energy.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  fuch 
beauties  as  purely  refult  from  harmony  are  only  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  learned ;  that  they  affeX  none  with  tranf- 
port  but  fuch  as  are  deeply  converfant  in  the  art : 
whereas  the  real  beauties  of  mufic,  refulting  from  na¬ 
ture,  ought  to  be,  and  certainly  are,  equally  obvious 
to  the  adept  and  the  novice.  To  reafon  it  is  contra¬ 
diXory  ;  Iince  harmony  affords  us  no  principle  of  imi¬ 
tation  by  which  mufic,  in  forming  images  and  expref- 
fing  fentiments,  can  rife  above  its  native  excellence  till 
it  becomes  in  fome  meafure  dramatic  or  imitative, 
which  is  the  higheft  pitch  of  elevation  and  energy  to 
which  the  art  can  afpire  ;  fince  all  the  pleafures  which 
we  can  receive  from  the  mere  mechanical  influence  of 
founds  are  extremely  limited,  and  have  very  little  power 
over  the  human  heart.” 

Thus  far  we  have  heard  M.  Rouffeau,  in  his  obfer- 
vationson  harmony,  with  patience;  and  we  readily  grant, 
that  the  fyftem  of  harmony  by  M.  Rameau  is  neither 
demonitrated,  nor  capable  of  demon ftration.  But  it 
will  not  follow,  that  any  man  of  invention  can  foeafily 
and  fo  quickly  fubvert  thofe  aptitudes  and  analogies 
on  which  the  fyftem  is  founded.  Every  hypothefis  is 
admitted  to  poffefs  a  degree  of  probability  proportioned 
to  the  number  of  phenomena  for  which  it  offers  a  fa- 
tisfaXory  folulion.  The  firft  experiment  of  M.  Ra¬ 


meau  is,  that  every  fonorous  body,  together  with  its  Harmony. 
principal  found  and  its  oXave,  gives  likewife  its  twelfth 
and  feventeenth  major  above;  which  being  approxi¬ 
mated  as  much  as  poffible,  even  to  the  chords  imme¬ 
diately  reprefented  by  them,  return  to  the  third,  fifth, 
and  oXave,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  perfeX  har¬ 
mony.  This  is  what  nature,  when  folicited,  fponta- 
neoufly  gives;  this  is  what  the  human  ear,  unprepa¬ 
red  and  uncultivated,  imbibes  with  ineffable  avidity 
and  pleafure.  Could  any  thing  which  claims  a  right  to 
our  attention,  and  acceptance  from  nature,  be  impreffed 
with  moregenuineor  more  legible  fignatures  of  herfanc- 
tion  than  this  ?  We  do  not  contend  for  the  truth  of 
M.  Rameau’s  fecond  experiment.  Nor  is  it  neceffary 
we  Ihould.  The  firft,  expanded  and  carried  into  all  its 
confequences,  refolves  the  phenomena  of  harmony  in  a 
manner  fufficient  to  eftabliih  its  authenticity  and  in¬ 
fluence.  The  difficulties  for  which  it  affords  no  folu- 
tion  are  too  few  and  too  trivial  either  to  merit  the  re¬ 
gard  of  an  artift  or  a  philofopher,  as  M.  D’Alembert 
in  his  elements  has  clearly  ftiown.  The  faXs  with 
which  M.  Rouffeau  confronts  this  principle,  the  armies 
of  multiplied  harmonics  generat’d  in  infinitum ,  which 
he  drr  ws  up  in  formidable  array  againft  it,  only  fhow 
the  thin  partitions  which  fometimes  may  divide  philo- 
fophy  from  whim.  For,  as  bodies  are  infinitely  divi- 
fible,  according  to  the  philofophy  now  eftablifhed,  or 
as,  according  to  every  philofophy,  they  muft  be  inde¬ 
finitely  divilible,  each  infinitesimal  of  any  given  mafs, 
which  arc  only  harmonics  to  other  principal  founds, 
muft  have  fundamental  tones  and  harmonics  peculiar 
to  themfelves ;  fo  that,  if  the  reafoning  of  Rouffeau 
has  any  force  againft  M.  Rameau’s  experiment,  the 
ear  muft  be  continually  diftraXed  with  a  chaos  of  in- 
appretiable  harmonics,  and  melody  itfelf  muft  be  loflr 
in  the  confufion.  But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that, 
by  the  wife  inftitution  of  nature,  there  is  fuch  a  con¬ 
formity  eftablilhed  between  our  fenfes  and  their  pro¬ 
per  objetfs,  as  muft  prevent  all  thefe  difagreeable  ef- 
feXs.  Rouffeau  and  his  opponent  are  agreed  in  this, 
that  the  harmonics  confpire  to  form  one  predominant 
found ;  and  are  not  to  be  deteXed  but  by  the  niceft  or¬ 
gans,  applied  with  the  deepeft  attention.  It  is  equally 
obvious,  that,  in  an  artificial  harmony,  by  a  proper- 
management  of  this  wife  precaution  of  nature,  diffo- 
nances  themfelves  may  be  either  entirely  concealed,  or 
confiderably  foftened.  So  that,  fince  by  nature  fono¬ 
rous  bodies  in  aXual  vibration  are  predifpofed  to  ex¬ 
hibit  perfeX  harmony;  and  fince  the  human  ear  is,  by 
the  fame  wife  regulation,  fabricated  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  to’  perceive  it ;  the  harmonical  chaos  of  M.  Rouffeau 
may  be  left  to  operate  on  his  own  brain,  where  it  will 
probably  meet  with  the  warmeft  reception  it  can  ex- 
peX  to  findf .  Nor  does  it  avail  him  to  pretend,  that£^,RoDf' 
before  the  harmonics  can  be  diftinguifhed,  fonorous  bo- 1^”  vvhen3* 
dies  muft  be  impelled  with  a  force  which  alters  the  this  article 
chords,  and  deftroys  the  purity  of  the  harmony;  for  was  written, 
this  pofition  is  equally  falfe  both  in  theory  and  prac¬ 
tice.  In  theory,  becaufean  impulfe,  however  forcible, 
muft  proportionally  operate  on  all  the  parts  of  any  fo¬ 
norous  body,  fo  far  as  it  extends :  in  praXice,  be- 
caufe  the  human  ear  aXually  perceives  the  harmony  to 
be  pure.  What  effeXs  his  various  manoeuvres  upon 
the  organ  may  have,  we  leave  to  fuch  as  have  leifure 
and  curiofity  enough  to  try  the  experiments :  but  it  is 

ap- 
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Harmony,  apprehended,  that  when  tried,  their  refults  will  leave 
“  the  fyftem  of  Rameau,  particularly  as  remodelled  by 

D’Alembert,  in  its  full  force. 

Of  all  the  whims  and  paradoxes  maintained  by  this 
philofopher,  none  is  more  extravagant  than  his  afler- 
tion,  that  every  chord,  except  the  fimple  unifon,  is 
difpleafing  to  the  human  ear  :  nay,  that  we  are  only 
reconciled  to  oftaves  themfelves  by  being  inured  to 
hear  them  from  our  infancy.  Strange,  that  nature 
{hould  have  fixed  this  invariable  proportion  between 
male  and  female  voices,  whilft  at  the  fame  time  (he  in¬ 
spired  the  hearers  with  fuch  violent  prepofleffions  a- 
gainft  it  as  were  invincible  but  by  long  and  confirmed 
habit!  The  tranflator  of  D’ Alembert's  Elements ,  as 
iven  under  the  article  Music  in  this  Di&ionary,  has 
een  at  peculiar  pains  to  inveftigate  his  earlieft  recol¬ 
lections  upon  this  fubjeCt ;  and  has  had  fuch  opportu¬ 
nities,  both  of  attending  to  his  original  perceptions, 
and  of  recognifing  the  fidelity  of  his  memory,  as  are 
not  common.  He  can  remember,  even  from  a  period 
of  early  childhood,  to  have  been  pleafed  with  the  fim- 
pleft  kinds  of  artificial  harmony;  to  have  diftingui(hed 
the  harmonics  of  fonorous  bodies  with  delight ;  and  to 
have  been  ftruck  with  horror  at  the  found  of  fueh  bo¬ 
dies  as,  by  their  ftru&ure,  or  by  the  cohefion  of  their 
parts,  exhibited  thefe  harmonics  falfe.  This  is  the 
chief,  if  not  the  only  caufe,  of  the  tremendous  and 
difagreeable  fenfation  which  we  feel  from  the  found  of 
the  Chine  fe  ghong.  The  fame  horrible  cacophony  is 
frequently,  in  fome  degree,  produced  by  a  drum  un¬ 
equally  braced  :  from  this  found  the  tranflator  often 
remembers  to  have  ftarted  and  fcreamed,  when  carried 
through  the  ftreets  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  born 
in  the  arms  of  his  nurfery-maid  ;  and  as  he  is  confci- 
ous,  that  the  acouftic  organs  of  many  are  as  exquifite 
as  his  own,  he  cannot  doubt  but  they  may  have  had 
the  fame  fenfations,  though  perhaps  they  do  not  re¬ 
coiled  the  fads.  So  early  and  fo  nicely  may  the  fen¬ 
fations  of  harmony  and  difcord  be  diftinguithed.  But 
after  all,  it  feems  that  harmony  is  no  more  than  a  mo¬ 
dern  invention,  and,  even  at  this  late  period,  only 
known  to  the  Europeans.  We  (hould,  however,  be 
glad  to  know,  from  what  oracle  our  philofopher  learn¬ 
ed,  that  harmony  was  not  known  to  antiquity.  From 
-what  remains  of  their  works,  no  proof  of  his  pofition  can 
be  derived  ;  and  we  have  at  lead  mentioned  one  proba¬ 
bility  againft  it  in  our  notes  to  the  Preliminary  Dif- 
courfe  to  the  article  Music,  (fee  Note  b.)  But  though 
Rouffeau’s  mighty  objedions  were  granted,  that  har¬ 
mony  can  only  be  endured  by  fuch  ears  as  are  habi¬ 
tually  formed  and  cultivated  ;  that  the  period  of  its 
prevalence  has  been  (hort,  and  the  extent  of  its  empire 
limited  to  Europe ;  ftill  his  conclufion,  that  it  is  a  Go¬ 
thic  and  barbarous  invention,  is  not  fairly  deducible 
even  from  thefe  premifes.  Mud  we  affirm,  that  epic 
poetry  has  no  foundation  in  nature,  becaufe,  during 
the  long  interval  which  happened  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world  to  the  deftrudion  of  Troy,  no  epic  poem 
feems  to  have  appeared  ?  Or  becaufe  a  natural  and 
mellifluous  verification  is  lefs  rejifhed  by  an  unpolifhed 
tafte,  than  the  uncouth  rhymes  of  a  common  ballad, 
(hall  we  infer,  that  the  power  of  numbers  is  merely 
fuppofititious  and  arbitrary  ?  On  the  contrary,  we  will 
venture  to  affirm,  that  though  harmony  canuot,  as 
Rameau  fuppofes,  be  mathematically  demonftrated 


from  the  nature  and  vibrations  of  fonorous  bodies.;  yet  Harmony, 
the  idea  of  its  conftituent  parts,  and  of  their  coalef-  “ 

cence,  is  no  lefs  eftabliflied,  no  lefsprecife  and  definite, 
than  any  mode  or  property  of  fpace  or  quantity  to  be 
inveftigated  by  geometrical  refearches  or  algebraical 
calculations.  It  is  certain,  that  the  mimetic  or  imi¬ 
tative  power  of  mufic  chiefly  confifts  in  melody  ;  but 
from  this  truth,  however  evident,  it  cannot  be  fairly 
deduced,  that  harmony  is  abfolutely  unfufceptible  of 
imitation.  Perhaps  every  muftcal  found,  even  to  the 
mod  fimple,  and  all  modulations  of  found,  are  more  or 
lefs  remotely  conne&ed  with  fome  fentiment  or  paffion 
of  the  human  heart.  We  know,  that  there  are  inftinc- 
tive  expreffions  of  pain  or  pleafnre  in  their  various 
modes  and  degrees,  which,  when  uttered  by  any  fen- 
fitive,  and  perceived  by  any  confcions  being,  excite  in 
the  mind  of  the  percipient  a  feeling  fympathetic  with 
that  by  which  they  are  prompted.  We  likewife  know 
from  experience,  that  all  artificial  founds  modulated  in 
the  fame  manner,  have  fimilar,  though  not  equal,  ef- 
fe&s.  We  have  feen,  that,  in  order  to  render  harmony 
compatible  with  itfelf,  the  melody  of  each  part  muft  be 
congenial ;  and,  for  that  reafon,  one  kindred  melody 
refult  from  the  whole.  So  far,  therefore,  as  any  com- 
pofer  has  it  in  his  power  to  render  the  general  melody 
homogeneous ;  fo  far  the  imitation  may  be  preferved, 
and  even  heightened  :  for  fuch  obje&s  as  are  majefiic 
and  auguft,  or  the  feelings  which  they  excite,  are  more 
aptly  exprefled  by  a  compofition  of  kindred  founds, 
than  by  any  fimple  tone  whatever.  They  who  fup- 
pofe  the  mimetic  powers  of  mufic  to  be  confummated 
in  the  imitation  of  mere  unmeaning  founds  or  degrees 
of  motion,  muft  entertain  limited  and  unworthy  ideas 
of  its  province.  It  is  naturally  a  reprefentative  almoft 
of  every  fentiment  or  affe&ion  of  the  foul  ;  and,  when 
this  end  is  gained,  the  art  muft  have  reached  its  higheft 
perfe&ion,  and  produced  its  nobleft  effects.  But  thefe 
effefts,  however  fenfible  among  the  ancients,  may  in 
us  be  fuperfeded  by  other  caufes  which  remain  yet  un¬ 
explored,  Theatrical  performances  •  are  likewife,  by 
them,  faid  to  have  produced  the  moft  wonderful  effe&s ; 
yet  thefe  we  do  not  recognife  amongft  ourfelves,  tho’ 
we  have  dramatic  entertainments  perhaps  not  inferior 
to  theirs. 

Roufieau  proceeds  to  tell  us,  that  among  the  an¬ 
cients,  the  enkarmonick  fpecies  of  mufic  was  fometimes 
called  harmony . 

Direli  Harmony,  is  that  in  which  the  bafs 'is  fun¬ 
damental,  and  in  which  the  upper  parts  preferve  a- 
mong  themfelves,  and  with  that  fundamental  bafs, 
the  natural  and  original  order  which  ought  to  fub- 
fift  in  each  of  the  chords  that  compofe  this  harmony. 

Inverted  Harmony, is  that  in  which  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  or  generating  found  is  placed  in  fome  of  the  upper 
parts,  and  when  fome  other  found  of  the  chord  is  tranf- 
•ferred  to  the  bafs  beneath  the  others. 

Harmony*/ the  Spheres ,  or  Celejlial  HarmonV,  a 
fort  of  mufic  much  talked  of  by  many  of  the  ancient 
philofophers  and  fathers,  fuppofed  to  be  produced  by 
the  fweetly  tuned  motions  of  the  ftars  and  planets.  This 
harmony  they  attributed  to  the  various  proportionate 
‘impreffions  of  the  heavenly  globes  upon  one  another, 
afting  at  proper  intervals.  It  is  impoffible,  according 
to  them,  that  fuch  prodigious  large  bodies,  moving 
with  fo  much  rapidity,  (hould  be  Silent :  on  the  con¬ 
trary, 
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Harold,  trary,  the  atmofphere,  continually  impelled  by  them, 
HarP-  mull  yield  a  fet  of  founds  proportionate  to  the  impref- 
fion  it  receives  ;  confequently,  as  they  do  not  all  run  the 
fame  circuit,  nor  with  one  and  the  fame  velocity,  the 
different  tones  arifing  from  the  diverfity  of  motions,  di¬ 
rected  by  the  hand  of  the  Almighty,  muftform  an  ad¬ 
mirable  fymphony  or  concert. 

They  therefore  fuppofed,  that  the  moon,  as  being 
the  loweft  of  the  planets,  correfponded  to  mi ;  Mer¬ 
cury,  to  fa  }  Venus  to  fol ;  the  Sun,  to  la  ;  Mars,  to 
ft ;  Jupiter,  to  at;  Saturn,  to  re;  and  the  orb  of  the 
fixed  ftars,  as  being  the  Higheft  of  all,  to  mi,  or  the 
octave. 

HAROLD,  the  name  of  two  Englifh  kings.  See 
England,  n°  76,  82. 

HARP,  a  mnfical  inftrument  of  the  ftringed  kind, 
of  a  triangular  figure,  and  held  upright  between  the 
legs  of  the  performer. 

There  is  fome  diverfity  in  the  ftru&ure  of  harps. 
That  called  the  triple  harp  has  three  roves  of  firings  or 
chords,  which  in  all  make  78,  or  four  odtaves  ;  the  fe- 
cond  row  makes  the  half  turn,  and  the  third  is  unifon 
with  the  firft.  There  are  two  rows  of  pins  on  the 
right  fide,  called  buttons,  that  ferve  to  keep  the  firings 
tight  in  their  Holes;  which  are  fattened  at  the  other  end 
to  three  rows  of  pins  on  the  upper  fide  called  th e  keys. 
This  inftrument  is  ftruck  with  the  fingers  and  thumbs 
of  both  hands:  its  mufic  is  like  that  of  the  fpinet, 
whence  fome  have  called  it  the  inverted  fpinet .  There 
are  among  us  two  forts  of  this  inftrument,  viz.  the  Irifh 
harp,  which  is  ftr'ung  with  wire  ;  and  the  Welfh  harp, 
ftrung  with  gut. 

As  to  ancient  harps,  two  are  reprefented  on 

Plate  CL. - Fig.  26.  is  a  trigonum  or  triangular 

harp.  It  is  taken  from  an  ancient  painting  in  the  mu- 
fenm  of  the  king  of  Naples ,  in  which  it  is  placed  on 
the  (houlder  of  a  little  dancing  cupid,  who  fupports 
the  inftrument  with  his  left  hand,  and  plays  upon  it 
with  his  right.  The  trigonum  is  mentioned  by  Athe- 
nseus,  lib.  iv.  and  by  Julius  Pollux,  lib.  iv.  cap.  9. 
According  to  Athenseus,  Sophocles  calls  it  a  Phry¬ 
gian  inftrument ;  and  one  of  his  dipnofophifts  tells  us, 
that  a  certain  mufician,  named  Alexander  Alexandrinus , 
was  fuch  an  admirable  performer  upon  it,  and  had  gi¬ 
ven  fuch  proofs  of  his  abilities  at  Rome,  that  he  made 
the  inhabitants  /two^avov,  mufically  mad. 

Fig.  25.  is  the  Theban  harp,  according  to  a  draw¬ 
ing  made  by  J.  Bruce,  efq  ;  from  an  ancient  painting 
in  one  of  the  fepulchral  grottos  of  the  firft  kings  of 
Thebes.  “  The  performer  is  clad  in  a  habit  made  like 
a  fhirt,  fuch  as  the  women  ftill  wear  in  Abyflinia,  and 
the  men  in  Nubia.  This  feems  to  be  white  linen  or 
muflin,  with  narrow  ftripes  of  red.  It  reaches  down 
to  his  ancles  ;  his  feet  are  without  fandals  and  bare  ; 
his  neck  and  arms  are  alfo  bare ;  his  loofe  wide 
fleeves  are  gathered  above  his  elbows ;  and  his  head 
is  clofe  (haved.  His  left  hand  feems  employed  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  inftrument  among  the  notes  in  alto, 
as  if  in  an  arpeggio  ;  while,  ftooping  forwards,  he 
feems  with  his  right  hand  to  be  beginning  with  the 
loweft  firing,  and  promifing  to  afeend  with  the  moft 
rapid  execution  :  this  adion,  fo  obvioufly  rendered  by 
an  indifferent  artift,  fhews  that  it  was  a  common  one 
in  his  time  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  great  hands  were 
then  frequent,  and  confequently  that  mufic  was  well 


underftood,  and  diligently  followed.  Harp. 

“  If  we  allow  the  performer’s  ftature  to  be  about  five  ' 
feet  ten  inches,  then  we  may  compute  the  harp  in  its 
extreme  length  to  be  fomething  lefs  than  fix  feet  and  a 
half.  It  feems  to  fupport  itfelf  in  equilibria  on  its  foot 
orbafe,  and  needs  only  the  player’s  guidance  to  keep 
it  fteady.  It  has  13  firings  ;  the  length  of  thefe,  and 
the  force  and  liberty  with  which  they  are  treated,  fhew 
that  they  are  made  in  a  very  different  manner  from 
tliofe  of  the  lyre.  (See  Lyre.) 

“  This  inftrument  is  of  a  much  more  elegant  form 
than  the  triangular  Grecian  harp.  It  wants  the  fore¬ 
piece  of  the  frame,  oppofite  to  the  longeft  firing ; 
which  certainly  mull  have  improved  its  tone,  but  mult 
like  wife  have  rendered  the  inftrument  itfelf  weaker, 
and  more  liable  to  accidents  if  carriage  had  not  been 
fo  convenient  in  Egypt.  The  back  part  is  the  found¬ 
ing  board,  compofed  of  four  thin  pieces  of  wood, 
joined  together  in  form  of  a  cone,  that  is,  growing 
wider  towards  the  bottom ;  fo  that,  as  the  length  of 
the  firing  increafes,  the  fquare  of  the  correfpondent 
fpace,  in  the  founding  board,  in  which  the  tone  is  to 
undulate,  always  increafes  in  proportion. 

“  Befides  that  the  whole  principles  upon  which  the 
harp  is  conftruAed  are  rational  and  ingenious,  the  or¬ 
namental  parts  are  likewife  executed  in  the  very  bell 
manner ;  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  frame  feem  to 
be  Sneered,  or  inlaid,  probably  with  ivory,  tortoife- 
fhell,  and  mother-of-pearl,  the  ordinary  produce  of  the 
neighbouring  feas  and  deferts.  It  would  be  even  now 
impofiible  to  finilh  an  inftrument  with  more  tafte  and 
elegance. 

“  Befides  the  elegance  of  its  outward  form,  we  mufti 
obferve,  likewife,  how  near  it  approached  to  a  perfect 
inftrument ;  for  it  wanted  only  two  firings  of  having 
two  complete  o (Slaves  in  compafs.  Whether  thefe 
were  intentionally  omitted  or  not,  we  cannot  now  de¬ 
termine,  as  we  have  no  idea  of  the  mufic  or  tafte  o t 
that  time ;  but  if  the  harp  be  painted  in  the  propor¬ 
tions  in  which  it  was  made,  it  might  be  demonftrated 
that  it  could  fcarce  bear  more  than  the  13  firings  with 
which  it  was  furnifhed.  Indeed  the  crofs-bar  would 
break  with  the  tenfion  of  the  four  longeft,  if  they  were 
made  of  the  fize  and  coufiftence  and  tuned  to  the  pitch 
that  ours  are  at  prefent. 

“  I  look  upon  this  inftrument  then,  as  the  Theban 
harp,  before  and  at  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  who  adorned 
Thebes,  and  probably  caufed  it  to  be  painted  there,  as 
well  as  the  other  figures  in  the  fepulchre  of  his  father, 
as  a  monument  of  the  fuperiority  which  Egypt  had  in 
mufic  at  that  time  over  all  the  barbarous  nations  that 
he  had  feen  or  conquered. 

“  We  know,  about  the  time  of  Sefoftris,  if,  as  Sir 
Ifaac  Newton  fuppofes,  this  prince  and  Sefac  were  the 
fame,  that  in  Paleftine  the  harp  had  only  ten  firings  ; 
but  as  David,  while  he  played  upon  it,  both  danced 
and  fung  before  the  ark,  it  is  plain,  that  the  inftru¬ 
ment  upon  which  he  played  could  have  been  but  of 
fmall  volume,  we  may  fuppofe  little  exceeding  in 
weight  our  guitar;  though  the  origin  of  this  harp  was 
probably  Egyptian,  and  from  the  days  of  Mofes  it 
had  been  degenerating  in  fize,  that  it  might  be  more 
portable  in  the  many  peregrinations  of  the  Ifraelites.” 

To  the  above  account  by  Mr  Bruce,  Dr  Burney  ^ 
fubjoins  the  following  obfervations,  “  The  number 

of 
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Harp,  of  ftrings,  the  fize  and  form  of  this  inftrument,  and  the 
elegance  of  its  ornaments,  awaken  refleftions,  which  to 
indulge  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  purpofe,  and 
indeed  out  of  our  depth.  The  mind  is  wholly  loft  in 
the  immenfe  antiquity  of  the  painting  in  which  it  isre- 
prefeuted.  Indeed  the  time  when  it  was  executed  is 
fo  remote,  as  to  encourage  a  belief,  that  arts  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  were  again  loft, 
and  again  invented  long  after  this  period. — 

“  With  refpeft  to  the  number  of  firings  upon  this 
harp,  if  conjeClures  may  be  allowed  concerning  the 
method  of  tuning  them,  two  might  be  offered  to  the 
reader’s  choice.  The  firft  idea  that  prefented  itfelf  at 
the  fight  of  13  firings  was,  that  they  would  furnifh  all 
the  femitones  to  be  found  in  modern  inftruments  with¬ 
in  the  compafs  of  an  oftave,  as  from  C  tor,  D  to  d, 
or  E  to  e.  The  fecond  idea  is  more  Grecian,  and  con¬ 
formable  to  antiquity ;  which  is,  that  if  the  longeft 
firing  reprefented  Profambanomenos ,  or  D,  the  re¬ 
maining  12  firings  would  fupply  all  the  tones,  femi¬ 
tones,  and  quarter-tones,  of  the  diatonic,  chromatic, 
and  enharmonic  genera  of  the  ancients,  within  the 
compafs  of  anoClave:  but  for  my  part  I  would  rather 
incline  to  the  firft  arrangement,  as  it  is  more  natural, 
and  more  conformable  to  the  ftru&ure  of  our  organs, 
than  the  fecond.  For  with  refped  to  the  genera  of  the 
Greeks,  though  no  hiftoric  teftimony  can  be  produ¬ 
ced  concerning  the  invention  of  the  diatonic  and  chro¬ 
matic,  yet  ancient  writers  are  unanimous  in  afcribing 
to  Olympus  the  Phrygian  the  firft  ufe  of  the  enhar¬ 
monic  :  and  though  in  the  beginning  the  melody  of 
thi3  genus  was  fo  fimple  and  natural  as  to  refemble  the 
wild  notes  and  rude  eflays  of  a  people  not  quite  emer¬ 
ged  from  barbarifm  ;  yet  in  after-times  it  became  over¬ 
charged  with  finical  fopperies,  and  fanciful  beauties, 
arifing  from  fuch  minute  divifions  of  the  fcale  as  had 
no  other  merit  than  the  great  difficulty  of  forming 
them. 

“  It  feems  a  matter  of  great  wonder,  with  fuch  a 
model  before  their  eyes  as  the  Theban  harp,  that  the 
form  and  manner  of  ufing  fuch  an  inflrument  ftiould 
not  have  been  perpetuated  by  pofterity ;  but  that,  many 
ages  after,  another  of  an  inferior  kind,  with  fewer 
firings,  (hould  take  place  of  it.  Yec  if  we  confider  how 
little  we  are  acquainted  with  the  life  and  even  conftruc- 
t ion  of  the  inftruments  which  affordtd  the  greateft  de¬ 
light  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  or  even  with  others 
in  common  ufe  in  a  neighbouring  part  of  Europe  only 
a  few  centuries  ago,  our  wonder  will  ceafe  ;  efpecially 
if  we  refledl  upon  the  ignorance  and  barbarifm  into 
which  it  is  poffible  for  an  ingenious  people  to  be  plun¬ 
ged  by  the  tyranny  and  devaftation  of  a  powerful  and 
cruel  invader.” 

Bell- Harp,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  firing  kind, 
thus  called  from  the  common  players  on  it  fwinging  it 
about,  as  a  bell  on  its  bais. 

It  is  about  three  feet  long  ;  its  firings,  which  are  of 
no  determinate  number,  are  of  brafs  or  fteel  wire,  fixed 
at  one  end,  and  ftretched  acrofs  the  found-board  by 
fcrews  fixed  at  the  other.  It  takes  in  four  oftaves, 
according  to  the  number  of  the  firings,  which  are 
ftruck  only  with  the  thumbs,  the  right  hand  playing 
the  treble,  and  the  left  hand  the  bafe  :  and  in  order  to 
draw  the  found  the  clearer,  the  thumbs  are  armed 
with  a  little  wire  pin.  This  may  perhaps  be  the  lyra, 


or  cythara  of  the  ancients  ;  but  we  find  no  mention  Harquebufs 
made  of  it  under  the  name  it  now  bears,  which  mull  II 
be  allowed  to  be  modern.  Harpocra- 

Harp  of  JEolus.  See  Acoustics,  n°  10.  _ ‘ 

HARPAGIUS.  See  Arpagius. 

HARPALUS,  a  Greek  aftronomer,  who  flourifh- 
ed  about  480  B.  C.  corrected  the  cycle  of  eight  years 
invented  by  Cleoftratus  ;  and  propofed  a  new  one  of 
nine  years,  in  which  he  imagined  the  fun  and  moon 
returned  to  the  fame  point.  But  Harpalus’s  cycle  was 
afterwards  altered  by  Meton,  who  added  ten  full  years 
to  it.  See  Astronomy,  h°  304. 

HARPIES,  among  the  ancient  poets,  fabulous  im¬ 
pure  monfters,  faid  to  be  the  daughters  of  Neptune  and 
Terra.  Virgil  mentions  three  of  them,  Aello,  Ocy- 
pete,  and  Celceno  ;  they  are  defcribed  to  be  fowls,  with 
the  face  of  a  virgin,  bears  ears,  their  bodies  like  vultures, 
and.  hands  like  their  crooked  talons. 

HARPING  iron.  See  Harpoon. 

HARPINGS,  the  fore-parts  of  the  wales  which 
encompafs  the  bow  of  a  fhip,  and  are  fattened  to  the 
ftem,  being  thicker  than  the  after  part  of  the  wales, 
in  order  to  reinforce  the  fhip  in  this  place,  where  (lie 
fuftains  the  greateft  ttiock  of  refiftance  in  plunging  in¬ 
to  the  fea,  or  dividing  it,  under  a  great  prefTure  of 
fail.  ** 

HARPOCRATES,  in  Pagan  theology,  was  the 
fon  of  Ifis,  and  elleemed  the  god  of  filence.  He 
was  reprefented  under  the  form  of  a  young  man  half 
naked,  crowned  with  an  Egyptian  mitre,  holding  in 
his  left  hand  a  cornucopia,  and  a  finger  of  the  other 
placed  on  his  lips  as  recommending  filence. 

HARPOCRATION,  (Valerius),  a  celebrated  an¬ 
cient  rhetorician  of  Alexandria,  who  has  left  us  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Lexicon  upon  the  ten  orators  of  Greece.  Aldus 
firft  publifhed  this  lexicon  in  the  Greek  at  Venice  in 
1603.  Many  learned  men  have  laboured  upon  it;  but 
the  beft  edition  was  given  by  James  Gronovius  at  Ley- 
den  in  1696. 

HARPSICHORD,  the  moll  harmonious  of  all 
the  mufical  inftruments  of  the  firing-kind.  It  is  played 
on  after  the  manner  of  the  organ,  and  he  is  furr.ifhed 
with  a  fet,  and  fometimes  with  two  fets  of  keys ;  the 
touching  or  linking  of  thefe  keys  moves  a  kind  of  little 
jacks,  which  alfo  move  a  double  row  of  chords  or 
firings,  of  brafs  or  iron,  ftretched  over  four  bridges  on 
the  table  of  the  inftrument. 

HARPOON,  or  Harping-iron,  a  fpear  or  ja¬ 
velin  ufed  to  ftrike  the  whales  in  the  Greenland  fifhery. 

The  harpoon,  which  is  fometimes  called  the  harp¬ 
ing-iron,  is  furnifhed  with  a  long  ft  a  ft-,  having  at  one 
end  abroad  and  flat  triangular  head  fharpened  at  both 
edges,  fo  as  to  penetrate  the  whale  with  facility:  to 
the  head  of  this  weapon  is  fattened  a  long  cord,  called 
the  whale  line,  which  lies  carefully  coiled  in  the  boat,  in 
fuch  a  manner,  as  to  run  out  without  being  interrupted 
or  entangled.  See  Whale -Fijhery. 

HARQUEBUSS,  a  piece  of  fire-arms,  of  the 
length  of  a  mufket,  ufually  cocked  with  a  wheel.  It 
carried  a  ball  that  weighed  one  ounce  feven-eighths. 

There  was  alfo  a  larger  fort,  called  the  great  har¬ 
quebufs,  ufed  for  the  defence  of  ftrong  places,  which 
carried  a  ball  of  about  three  ounces  and  a  half :  but 
they  aie  now  but  little  ufed,  except  in  fome  old  cattles, 
and  by  the  French  in  fome  of  their  garrifons. 

3  HAR- 
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Harrier  HARRIER,  a  kind  of  hound,  endowed  with  an  Raleigh,  as  a  pVoper  perfon  to  inftruft  him  In  that  ^/rifon* 
II  admirable  gift  of  fmelling,  and  very  bold  in  the  pur-  fcience.  He  was  accordingly  received  into  the  family - - 

Harriot.  fuJt  0f  his  game.  of  that  gentleman  ;  who,  in  1585,  fent  him  with  the 

HARRINGTON  (Sir  John),  an  ingenious  Eng-  colony,  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville,  to  Virginia;  of 
lifh  poet,  was  the  fon  of  John  Harrington,  efq;  who  which  country,  having  remained  there  about  a  year, 
was  committed  to  the  tower  by  queen  Mary  for  hold-  he  afterwards  publifhed  a  topographical  defcription. 
ing  a  correfpondence  with  her  After  Elizabeth  ;  who.  About  the  year  1588,  Mr  Hariot  was  introduced  by 
when  fhe  came  to  the  crown,  ftood  godmother  to  this  his  patron  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  Henry  Percy  earl 
fon.  Before  he  was  30,  he  publifhed  a  tranflation  of  'of  Northumberland,  who  allowed  him  a  penfion  of 
Ariofto’s  Orlando  Furiofo,  a  work  by  which  he  was  120 1  .per  annum.  He  fpent  many  years  of  his  life 
principally  known;  for  though  he  afterwards  pub-  in  Sion  college ;  where  he  died  in  July  1621,  of  a 
lifhed  fome  epigrams,  his  talent  did  not  feem  to  have  cancer  in  his  lip,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St 
lain  that  way.  He  was  created  knight  of  the  bath  Chriftopher,  where  a  handfome  monument  was  ere&ed 
by  James  I.  ;  and  prefented  a  MS.  to  prince  Henry,  to  his  memory.  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  he  was  a 
levelled  chiefly  at  the  married  bifhops.  He  is  fup-  dtift,  and  that  the  divines  looked  upon  his  death  as  a 
pofed  to  have  died  about  the  latter  end  of  James’s  judgement.  Be  his  religious  opinions  what  they  might, 
reign.  he  was  doubtlefs  one  of  the  firft  mathematicians  of  the 

Harrington  (James),  a  mod  eminent  Englifh  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  will  always  be  remembered 
writer  in  the  17th  century,  bred  at  Oxford,  travelled  as  the  inventor  of  the  prefent  improved  method  of 
into  Holland,  France,  Denmark  and  Germany,  and  ,  algebraical  calculation.  His  improvements  in  algebra 
learned  the  languages  of  thofe  countries.  Upon  his  were  adopted  by  Des  Cartes,  and  for  a  confiderable 
return  to  England,  he  was  admitted  one  of  the  privy-  time  impofed  upon  the  French  nation  as  his  own 
chamber  extraordinary  to  king  Cha.  I.  He  ferved  the  invention  ;  but  the  theft  was  at  laft  detefted,  and  ex- 
king  with  great  fidelity,  and  made  ufe  of  his  intereft  pofed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  his  Hiftoryof  Algebra,  where 
with  his  friends  in  parliament  to  procure  matters  to  the  reader  will  find  our  author’s  invention  accurately 
be  accommodated  with  all  parties.  The  king  loved  fpecified.  His  works  are,  x.  A  brief  and  true  re- 
his  company  except  when  the  converfation  happened  port  of  the  new-found  land  of  Virginia  r  of  the  com- 
to  turn  upon  commonwealths.  He  found  means  to  modities  there  found,  and  to  be  raifed,  & c.  2.  Artis 
fee  the  king  at  St  James’s  ;  and  attended  him  on  the  analytics  praxis  ad  xquationes  algehraicas  nova  ex~ 
fcaffold,  where,  or  a  little  before,  he  received  a  token  pedita ,  et  generali  methodo  refolvendas ,  e  pojibumis 
of  his  majefty’s  affe&ion.  After  the  death  of  king  Thom *  Harriott ,  &c.  3.  Ephemeris  chyrometrica * 

Charles,  he  wrote  his  Oceana ;  a  kind  of  political  ro-  Manufcript,  in  the  library  of  Sion  college.  He  is 
mance,  in  imitation  of  Plato’s  Commonwealth,  which  faid  to  have  left  feveral  other  manuferipts  which  are 
he  dedicated  to  Oliver  Cromwell.  It  is  faid,  that  probably  loft. 

when  Oliver  perufed  it,  he  declared,  that  “  the  gentle-  HARRISON  (John),  a  mod  accurate  mechanic, 
man  had  wrote  very  well,  but  mod  not  think  to  cheat  the  celebrated  inventor  of  the  famous  time-keeper  for 
him  out  of  his  power  and  authority ;  for  that  what  afeertaining  the  longitude  at  fea,  and  alfo  of  the  com- 
he  had  won  by  the  fword,  he  would  not  fuffer  himfelf  pound,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  gridiron  pen- 
to  be  fcribbled  out  of.”  This  work  was  attacked  by  dulum  ;  was  born  at  Foulby,  in  the  parifti  of  Wrag- 
feveral  writers,  againft  whom  he  defended  it.  Befide  by,  near  Pontefraft  in  Yorkfhire,  in  1693.  The  vi- 
his  writings  to  promote  republican  principles,  he  in-  gour  of  his  natural  abilities,  if  not  even  ftrengthened 
ftituted  likewife  a  nightly  meeting  of  feveral  ingenious  by  the  want  of  education,  which  confined  his  atten- 
men  in  the  New  Palace-Yard,  Weftminfter ;  which  tion  to  few  obje&s,  at  lead  amply  compenfated  the 
club  was  called  the  Rota,  and  continued  till  the  fe-  deficiencies  of  it ;  as  fully  appeared  from  the  aftonifh- 
cluded  members  of  parliament  being  reftored  by  ge-  ing  progrefs  he  made  in  that  branch  of  mechanics  to 
neral  Monk,  all  their  models  vaniihed.  In  1661,  he  which  he  devoted  himfelf.  His  father  was  a  carpen- 
was  committed  to  the  tower  for  treafonable  defigns  ter,  in  which  profeffion  the  fon  aflifted  ;  occafionally' 
and  practices  ;  and  chancellor  Hyde,  at  a  conference  alfo,  according  to  the  mifcellaneons  pradtice  of  coun- 
with  the  lords  and  commons,  charged  him  with  being  try  artifts,  furveying  land,  and  repairing  clocks  and 
concerned  in  a  plot.  But  a  committee  of  lords  and  watches.  He  was,  from  his  early  childhood,  attached  to 
commons  could  make  nothing  of  that  plot.  He  was  any  machinery  moving  by  wheels,  as  appeared  while 
conveyed  to  St  Nicolas’  ifland,  and  from  thence  to  he  lay  fick  of  the  fmall-pox  about  the  6th  year  of  his 
Plymouth,  where  he  fell  into  an  uncommon  diforder  age,  when  he  had  a  watch  placed  open  upon  his  pil- 
of  the  imagination-  Having  obtained  his  liberty  by  low  to  amufe  himfelf  by  contemplating  on  the  move- 
means  of  the  earl  of  Bath,  he  was  carried  to  London,  ment.  In  1700,  he  removed  with  his  father  to  Bar- 
and  died  in  1677.  He  publ idled,  befidcs  the  above  row  in  Lincolnfhire;  where,  though  his  opportunities 
works,  feveral  others,  which  were  firft  colle&ed  by  of  acquiring  knowledge  were  very  few,  he  eagerly 
Toland,  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1700;  but  a  more  improved  every  incident  from  which  he  might  colle& 
complete  edition  was  publifhed,  in  1737,  by  the  reve-  information  ;  frequently  employing  all,  or  great  part 
rend  Dr  Birch.  of  his  nights,  in  writing,  or  drawing  :  and  he  always 

HARRIOT  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  algebraift,  acknowledged  his  obligations  to  a  clergyman  who 
was  born  at  Oxford  in  1560,  where  he  was  alfo  cdu-  came  every  funday  to  officiate  in  the  neighbourhood, 
cated.  In  1579,  he  completed  his  bachelor’s  degree ;  who  lent  him  a  MS.  copy  of  profeflor  Saunderfon’s 
and,  being  already  diftinguiflied  for  his  mathematical  Ledlures  ;  which  he  carefully  and  neatly  tranferibed, 
learning,  was  foon  after  recommended  to  Sir  Walter  with  all  the  diagrams.  His  native  genious  exerted 
Vol.  V.  20  E  itfelf 
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Harrifon.  itfelf  fuperior  to  thefe  folitary  difadvantages  j  for  in 
*  the  year  1726,  he  had  conftru&ed  two  clocks,  moftly 

of  wood,  in  which  he  applied  the  efcapement  and 
compound  pendulum  of  his  own  invention :  thefe  fur- 
paired  every  thing  then  made,  fcarceiy  erring  a  fecond 
in  a  month.  In  1728,  he  came  up  to  London  with 
the  drawings  of  a  machine  for  determining  the  longi¬ 
tude  at  fea.  in  expe&ation  of  being  enabled  to  exe¬ 
cute  one  by  the  the  board  of  longitude.  Upon  ap¬ 
plication  to  Dr  Halley,  he  referred  him  to  Mr 
George  Graham ;  who,  difcovering  he  had  uncommon 
merit,  adviftd  him  to  make  his  machine  before  he  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  board  of  longitude.  He  returned  home 
to  perform  this  talk  ;  and  1 735,  came  to  London  again 
with  his  firft  machine  ;  with  which  he  was  fent  to 
Li/bon  the  next  year  for  a  trial  of  its  properties.  In 
this  Ihort  voyage,  he  corredled  the  dead  reckoning 
about  a  degree  and  a  half;  a  fuccefs  that  proved  the 
means  of  his  receiving  both  public  and  private  encou¬ 
ragement.  About  the  year  1739,  he  completed  his 
fecond  machine,  of  a  conftru&ion  much  more  Ample 
than  the  former,  and  which  anfwered  much  better: 
this,  though  not  fent  to  fea,  recommended  Mr  Har¬ 
rifon  yet  ftronger  to  the  patronage  of  his  private 
friends  and  of  the  public.  His  third  machine,  which 
he  produced  in  1749,  was  ftill  lefs  complicated  than  the 
fecond,  and  fuperior  in  accuracy,  as  erring  only  thr^e  or 
four  C?cond6  in  a  week.  This  he  conceived  to  be  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of  his  attempts  ;  but  in  an  endeavour  to  im¬ 
prove  pocket -watches,  he  found  theprinciplesheapplied, 
to  furpafs  his  expe&ations  fo  much,  as  toencourage  him 
to  make  his  fourth  time-keeper,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  pocket  watch,  about  fix  inches  diameter.  With 
this  time-keeper  his-  fon  made  two  voyages,  the  one 
to  Jamaica,  and  the  other  to  Barbadoes :  in.  both 
which  experiments  it  corrected  the  longitude  within 
the  neareft  limits  required  by  the  adl  of  the  12th  of 
.queen  Anne  ;  and  the  inventor  therefore,  at  different 
times,  though  not  without  infinite  trouble,  received 
the  propofed  reward  of  20,000 1.  Thefe  four  ma¬ 
chines  were  given  up  to  the  board  of  longitude.  The 
three  former  were  not  of  any  ufe,  as  all  the  advanta¬ 
ges  gained  by  making  them  were  comprehended  in 
thelaft:  they  were  worthy,  however,  of  being  carefully 
preferved  as  mechanical  curlofities,  in  which  might  be 
traced  the  gradations  of  ingenuity  executed  with  the 
mod  delicate  workman/hip  ;  whereas  they  now  lie 
totally  neglefted,  in  the  royal  obfervatory  at  Green¬ 
wich.  The  fourth  machine,  emphatically  diftingui/hed 
by  the  name  of  7 ‘he  time- keeper,  has  been  copied  by 
the  ingenious  Mr  Kendal  ;  and  that  duplicate,  during 
a  three  years  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  the 
fouthern  hemifphere  by  captain  Cook,  anfwered  as 
well  as  the  original.  The  latter  part  of  Mr  Harri- 
fon’s  life  wa3  employed  in  making  3  fifth  improved 
time-keeper  on  the  fame  principles  with  the  prece¬ 
ding  one  ;  which,  at  the  end  of  a  ten  weeks  trial,  in 
1772,  at  the  king’s  private  obfervatory  at  Richmond, 
erred  only  4^-  feconds.  Within  a  few  years  of  his 
death,,  his  conftitution  vifibly  declined;  and  he  had 
frequent  fits  of  the  gout,  a  diforder  that  never  attacked 
him  before  his  77th  year:  he  died  at  his  houfe  in 
Red- Lion  Square,  in  177 6,  aged  83.  The  reelufe 
manner  of  his  life  in  the  unremitted  purfuit  of  his  fa¬ 
vourite  objeft,  was  by  no  means  calculated  to  qualify 


him  as  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  manydifcourage-  Harrow 
ments  he  encountered  in  foliciting  the  legal  reward  II 
of  his  labours,  ftill  lefs  difpofed  him  to  accommodate  11 

liimfelf  to  the  humours  of  mankind.  In  converfing _ 

on  his  profeffion,  he  was  clear,  diftinft,  and  modeft  ; 
yet,  like  many  other  mere  mechanics,  found  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  delivering  his  meaning  by  writing;  in  which 
he  adhered  to  a  peculiar  and  uncouth  phrafeology. 

This  was  but  too  evident  in  his  Defcription  concerning 
fuch  mechanifn  as  ’will  afford  a  nice  or  true  men  fur  a- 
tion  of  time ,  &c.  8vo.  1775;  which  his  well-known 
mechanical  talents  will  induce  the  public  to  account 
for  from  his  unacquaintance  with  letters,  from  his 
advanced  age,  and  attendant  mental  infirmities ;  a- 
mong  which  may  be  reckoned  his  obftinate  refufal  to 
accept  of  any  affiftance  whatever  in  this  publication. 

This  fmall  work  includes  alfo  an  account  of  his  new 
mufical  fcale ;  or  mechanical  divifion  of  the  octave, 
according  to  the  proportion  which  the  radius  and  dia¬ 
meter  of  a  circle  have  repetitively  to  the  circumference. 

He  had  in  his  youth  been  the  leader  of  a  diftingui fired 
band  of  church- fingers ;  had  a  very  delicate  ear  for 
mufic  ;  and  his  experiments  on  found,  with  a  moft  cu¬ 
rious  monochord  of  his  own  improvement,  are  reported 
to  have  been  not  lefs  accurate  thah  thofe  he  was  en¬ 
gaged  in  for  the  menfuration  of  time. 

HARROW,  in  agriculture.  See  there,  n°  89. 

HART,  a  (lag,  or  male  deer,  in  the  fixth  year. 

See  Cervus. 

Hart’s  Homs ,  in  pharmacy,  the  whole  horns  of 
the  common  male  deer,  as  feparated  from  the  head, 
without  farther  preparation. 

The  chemical  analyfis  of  hart’s-horn  is  fufficiently 
known  :  it  yields  a  water  highly  impregnated  with 
a  volatile  fait,  which  is  called  Jp'srit  of  hartfborn,  with 
a  fetid  oil,  and  a  volatile  fait,  by  the  common  diftilla- 
tion  in  a  retort. — Thefalt  of  hartlhorn,  when  pure,  dif¬ 
fers  in  nothing  from  other  purified  volatile  alkalies. 

See  Chemistry,  n0  329 — 336;  Volatile  Alkali} 
and  Alkaline  Spirits. 

HARTFORDSHIRE,  a  county  of  England, 
deriving  its  name  from  Hartford,  the  capital  5  and  that 
from  the  harts  with  which  it  anciently  abounded,  be¬ 
ing  then  over-run  with  woods.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
eaft  by  Effex,  on  the  weft  by  Bedfordfhire  and  Buc¬ 
kingham/hire,  on  the  fouth  by  Middlefex,  and  on  the 
north  by  Cambridge /hi  re.  This  county  is  much  in¬ 
dented  by  thofe  that  furround  it :  the  longeft  part  is 
about  30  miles,  the  broadeft  about  24,  and  130  in 
compafs  ;  in  which  are  contained  about  45 1,000  acres, 

18  market-towns,  i2opariihes,  and  above  95,000  in¬ 
habitants,  who  fend  fix  members  to  parliament,  viz- 
two  for  the  /hire,  two  for  Hartford,  and  two  for  St 
Alban’s.  Before  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  one 
ftieriff  ferved  both  for  this  /hire  and  Effex  ;  but  in  the- 
ninth  year  of  her  reign,  it  had  one  allotted  for  itfelf. 

With  regard  to  ecclefiaftical  jurifdiftion,  it  belongs 
partly  to  the  diocefe  of  Lincoln,  and  partly  to  that 
of  London^ 

Though  the  foil  in  general,  efpecially  in  the  Chil- 
tern  and  fouthern  parts,  is  but  very  indifferent,  and 
much  inferior  to  that  of  the  neighbouring  counties  { 
yet  the  air  is  fo  much  fuperior,  that  lands  in  this  /hire 
generally  fell  at  three  or  four  years  purchafe  more  than 
in  many  others,  on  that  account.  But  it  mail  be 
owned* 
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Hartford  owned,  that  the  foil  of  Hartfordihire  has  been  much 
II  improved  oflate,  by  draining,  lowing  grafs- feeds,  and 
Hartlepool-  otj,er  methods.  There  are  few  or  no  manufactures  in 
the  county  ;  but  its  markets  are  much  frequented,  in 
confequence  of  its  being  near  London,  for  malt  and 
all  forts  of  grain,  which,  with  the  many  thorough¬ 
fares  through  it,  make  ample  amends. 

HARTFORD,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  the 
fame  name,  figuifying,  as  is  commonly  thought,  the 
“  ford  of  harts,”  Rands  on  the  river  Lea,  in  W.  Long. 
7'.  N*  Lat.  51.  45.  In  William  the  Conqueror’s 
time,  as  we  find  in  doomfday-book,  there  were  26 
burgeffes  in  it.  It  lias  a  caffle  upon  the  Lea,  fup- 
>ofed  to  have  been  built  by  Edward  the  Elder,  which 
Ldward  III.  granted  to  his  fon  John  duke  of  Lan- 
cafter,  together  with  the  town  and  honour  of  Hart¬ 
ford,  that  (as  it  is  expreffed  in  the  grant)  he  might 
keep  a  houfe  fuitable  to  his  quality  and  have  a  decent 
habitation.  Here  the  Eaft-Saxon  kings  often  kept  their 
court;  and  here,  in  673,  was  held  a  fynod.  King 
Edward  the  Elder  built  a  village  for  his  tenants,  and 
fortified  it  with  a  wall  of  turf  for  their  defence,  which 
is  what  was  originally  meant  by  a  burgh,  \yhence  the 
houfes  were  called  burgages ,  and  the  inhabitants 
burgher  or  burgeffes .  The  manor  of  this  town  was  an 
honour  and  a  royal  manor,  and  even  the  town  and 
caftle  were  held  of  the  king  in  capite  ;  of  the  latter  of 
which  the  fheriffs  of  Hartfordihire  and  Effex  were 
ufually  governors.  The  manor  was  granted  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  lord  Burleigh,  whofe  defendants  (till 
poffefs  it.  The  town  fcut  members  to  parliament  in 
Edwatd  I.’s  time,  but  after  the  feventh  of  Hen¬ 
ry  V.  the  bailiff  and  burgeffes  petitioned  the  parlia¬ 
ment  to  be  excufed  on  account  of  their  poverty.  It 
has  had  feveral  charters  and  grants  of  privileges  from 
different  kings,  particularly  feveral  fairs  and  markets. 
In  Henry  VII. ’s  reign,  the  ftandards  of  weights  and 
meafures  were  ordered  to  be  kept  here.  Here  was 
anciently  a  monaftery  ;  founded  by  a  nephew  of  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror’s,  and  five  churches,  which  are 
now  reduced  to  two.  As  the  town  is  remarkable  for 
its  pleafant  dry  fituation  and  wholefome  air,  the  go¬ 
vernors  of  Chrift’s-liofpital  have  fitted  up  a  large  build¬ 
ing  for  the  reception  of  their  fickly  or  fupernumerary 
children.  It  is  governed  at  prefent  by  a  mayor,  high- 
fteward,  recorder,  nine  aldermen,  a  towu-clerk,  cham¬ 
berlain,  10  capital  burgeffes,  and  16  affiftants ;  and 
it  has  two  fergeants  at  mace.  Its  markets  are  very 
confiderable  for  wool,  wheat,  and  malt  ;  of  which, 
efpecially  the  laft,  great  quantities  are  conveyed  to 
London  by  the  river  Lea.  The  town  has  had  a  great 
many  benefadtors  ;  but  to  particularize  them  and  their 
benefadtions,  would  require  more  room  than  we  can 
allow.  It  gives  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family 
of  Seymour-Conway. 

HARTLAND,  a  town  in  Devonfhire,  near  the 
Briftol  channel,  with  a  market  on  Saturdays,  much 
frequented  by  the  people  of  Cornwall,  who  come  hi¬ 
ther  in  boats.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  point,  called 
Hartland  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  Briftol  channel. 
W.  Lon.  4.  45.  N.  Lat.  51.  9. 

HARTLEPOOL,  a  fea-port  town  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  It  is  commodioufly  feated  on  a  promon¬ 
tory,  and  is  almoft  encompaffed  by  the  fea.  It  is  an 
ancient  corporation,  governed  by  a  mayor  and  alder- 
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men,  with  other  fubordinate  officers.  It  is  at  prefent  Hartley 
a  pretty  large,  but  poor  place.  It-depends  chiefly  011  II 
the  fifhing  trade  j  and  its  harbour  is  much  frequented  HaitllP,<vs- 
by  colliers  palling  to  and  from  Newcaftle.  W.  Lon.' 
o.  55.  N.  54.  40. 

HARTLEY  (David),  M.  A.  born  at  Ilingworth, 
where  his  father  was  curate,  received  his  academi¬ 
cal  education  at  Jefus  college,  Cambridge,  of  which 
he  was  a  fellow.  He  firft  began  to  pradtife  phyfic  at 
Newark,  in  Nottingham  (hire  ;  from  whence  he  remo¬ 
ved  to  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  Suffolk.  After  this, 
he  fettled  for  fome  time  in  London  ;  and  laftly  went 
to  live  at  Bath,  where  he  died  in  1757,  aged  53, 
leaving  two  fons  and  a  daughter.  He  publilhed  «  A 
view  of  the  prefent  evidence  for  and  againft  Mrs  Ste¬ 
phens’s  *  medicines  as  a  folvent  for  the  (lone,  contain-  *  See  Str- 
ing  155  cafes,,  with  fome  experiments  aud  obferva- 
tions  London,  1739.  dicines. 

He  is  faid  to  have  alfo  written  againft  Dr  Warren, 
of  St  Edmund’s  Bury,  in  defence  of  inoculation  ;  and 
fome  letters  of  his  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Philofo- 
phical  Tranfadtions. — The  dodtor  was  certainly  a  man 
of  learning,  and  reputed  a  good  phyfician  ;  but  too 
fond  of  noitrums. 

But  his  moft  confiderable  literary  produdtion  is  a 
work  entitled,  “  Obfervations  011  man,  his  frame,  his 
duty,  and  his  expedtations,  in  two  parts London, 

1749,  2  vols,  8 vo.  The  firft  part  contains  obferva¬ 
tions  on  the  frame  of  the  human  body  and  mind,  and 
on  their  mutual  connexions  and  infljiences.  The  fe- 
cond  part  contains  obfervations  on  the  duty  and  ex¬ 
peditions  of  mankind. 

HARTMAN  (John  Adolphus),  a  learned  divine 
and  hiftorian,  was  born  at  Munfter  in  1680.  After 
being  a  Jefuit  for  feveral  years,  he  became  a  Calvinift, 
at  Caffel,  in  1715,  and  foon  after  was  made  profeffor 
of  philofophy  and  poetry,  and  in  1722  profeffor  fof 
hiftory  and  eloquence  at  Marpurg,  where  he  died  in 
1744.  The  moft  efteemed  of  his  works  are,  1.  The 
ftate  of  the  fciences  at  Heffe,  in  German.  2.  Hiflo- 
ria  HaJJiaca,  3  vols.  3.  Prxcepta  eloquent's^  rational 
lis,  &c. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  George  Hart - 
man ,  a  German  mathematician,  who,  in  1540,  wrote 
a  book  on  perfpedlive ;  nor  with  Wolfgang  Hartman , 
who,  in  1596,  compofedthe  Annals  of  Augfburg. 

HARUSPICES,  pretenders  to  divination  by  cer¬ 
tain  figns,  or  omens,  among  the  Romans. — The  Ro¬ 
man  harufpices  were  at  firft  all  taken  from  Hetruria, 
where  their  art  had  moft  credit.  Afterwards  young 
Romans  were  fent  into  Hetruria,  in  order  to  be  brought 
up  in  the  fcience.  It  confifted  in  fortelling  future  e- 
vents  by  attending  to  various  circumftances  of  the  vic¬ 
tims.  Firft,  It  was  an  ill  omen  when  the  vidtim  would 
not  come  to  the  altar  without  dragging,  when  it  broke 
its  rope,  fled  away,  avoided  the  ftroke,  ftruggled 
much  after  it,  made  a  great  bellowing,  was  long  a- 
dying,  or  bled  but  little.  Secondly,  Prefages  were 
drawn  from  infpedting  the  noble  parts  of  the  vidtim 
when  opened ;  as  the  heart,  lungs,  fpleen,  and  efpe¬ 
cially  the  liver.  If  all  thefe  were  found,  if  the  top 
of  the  liver  was  large  and  well-made,  and  if  its  fibres 
were  ftrong,  it  prefaged  well  for  the  affair  in  queftion. 

Thirdly,  Knowledge  was  alfo  drawn  by  the  harufpi¬ 
ces  from  the  manner  in  which  the  fire  confumed  the 
20  E  2  vidtim. 
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Harufpicy  vi&im.  If  the  flame  brightened  immediately,  was  pure 
II  and  clear,  rofe  up  in  a  pyramid  without  noife,  and  did 
.  arwlc  ‘  not  go  out  till  the  victim  was  confumed,  thefe  were 
happy  figns.  Fourthly,  The  fmoke  alfo  was  confider- 
ed,  whether  it  whirled  about  in  curls,  or  fpread  itfelf 
to  the  right  or  the  left,  or  gave  a  fmell  different  from 
the  common  one  of  broiled  meat.  Fifthly,  it  was  a 
lucky  omen  if  the  incenfc  they  burned  melted  all  at 
once,  and  gave  a  moll  agreeable  fmell. 

HARUSPICY.  See  Haruspices  and  Divination. 

HARVEY  (Dr  William),  an  eminent  Englilhphy- 
fician  in  the  17th  century,  was  incorporated  Do&or 
of  phyfic  in  Cambridge,  afterwards  admitted  into  the 
college  of  phyficians  in  London,  and  was  appointed 
le&urer  of  anatomy  and  chirurgery  in  that  college. 
In  thefe  lectures  he  opened  his  difeovery  relating  to 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  which,  after  a  variety  of 
experiments,  he  communicated  to  the  world  in  his  Ex - 
ercitatio  anatomica  de  motu  cordis  et  fanguinis .  He 
was  phyfician  to  king  James  I.  and  to  king  Charles  I. 
and  adhered  to-  the  royal  caufe.  His  works  have  e- 
ternized  his  memory.  In  1651,  he  publilhed  his  Exer- 
citationes  de  generatione  anmalium ,  a  very  curious 
work  5  but  it  would  have  been  more  fo,  had  riot  his 
papers  been  deftroyed  during  the  civil' wars.  In  1654, 
he  was  chofen  prefident  of  the  college  of  phyficians 
in  his  abfence  :  but  his  age  and  weaknefs  were  fo  great, 
that  he  could  not  difeharge  the  duty  of  that  office  5 
and,  therefore,  defired  them  to  choofe  Dr  Pringle. 
As  he  had  no  children,  he  fettled  his  paternal  eftate 
upon  the  college.  He  had  three  years  before  built  a 
combination-room,  a  library,  and  a  mufeum  j  and  in 
1656  he  brought  the  deeds  of  his  eftate,  and  prefent- 
ed  them  to  the  college.  He  was  then  prefent  at  the 
firft  feaft,  inftituted  by  himfelf,  to  be  continued  an¬ 
nually,  together  with  a  commemoration  fpeech  in  La¬ 
tin,  to  be  fpoken  on  the  j  8th  of  Odlober,  in  honour 
of  the  benefactors  to  the  college  5  he  having  appoint¬ 
ed  a  handfome  ftipend  for  the  orator,  and  alfo  for 
the  keeper  of  the  library  and  mufeum,  which  are  ftill 
tailed  by  his  name.  He  died  in  1657. 

This  great  phyfician  had  the  happinefs,  in  his  life¬ 
time,  to  find  the  clamours  of  ignorance,  envy,  and 
prejudice,  againft  his  do&rine,  totally  filenced,  and  to 
fee  it  univerfally  eftablifhed.  It  has,  by  length  of 
time,  been  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  every  man 
now  fees  and  knows  it  from  his  own  experience.  It 
appears  to  be  of  the  utmoft  importance  in  medicine ; 
as  it  i3  perhaps  impofiible  to  define  health  and  ficknefs 
in  fewer  words,  than  that  the  one  is  a  free,  and  the  o- 
ther  an  obftrudled,  circulation. — Dr  Harvey  was  not 
only  an  excellent  phyfician,  but  an  excellent  man  ;  his. 
modefty,  candour,  and  piety,  were  equal  to  his  know¬ 
ledge  ;  the  farther  he  penetrated  into  the  wonders  of 
nature,  the  more  he  was  inclined  to  venerate  the  Author 
of  it. 

HARVEST,  the  time  or  feafon  of  the  year  in. 
which  the  corn  is  ripe,  and  fit  to  be  taken  into  barns. 

Harvest -Fly,  in  zoology,  a  large  four-winged  fly 
of  the  cicada  kind,  very  common  in  Italy,  and  erro- 
neoufly  fuppofed  to  be  a  grafshopper.  See  Cicada. 

HARWICH,,  a  town  of  EiTex,  in  England,  fitu- 
ated  in  E.  Lon.  1.  25.  N.  Lat.  52.  3.  It  is  not  large, 
but  is  neat  and  well-builti  and  is  walled  and  paved 
with  a  fort  of  petrified  clay  that  falls  from  the  cliffs 


in  the  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  or  bay  is  very  Haflewere 
large,  fafe,  and  deep ;  and  is  commanded  by  a  ftrong  II 
fort  on  the  Suffolk  fide,  though  not  in  that  county.  a 
Here  is  a  dock  belonging  to  the  government,  with  all 
conveniencies  for  building,  cleaning,  and  refitting  men 
of  war.  A  little  way  from  the  town,  on  a  high  hill 
called  Beacon-hill,  is  a  very  fine  light-houfe,  which  is 
feen  at  a  very  great  diftance,  and  is  very  ufeful  on  this 
dangerous  coaft.  At  this  place  the  packet-boats  that 
pafs  between  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  are 
ftationed,  and  the  town  is  much  benefited  by  the  paf- 
fengers.  The  government,  by  a  charter  from  king 
James  I.  "is  veiled  in  a  mayor,  eight  aldermen,  24  ca¬ 
pital  burgeffes,  the  electors,  and  recorder.  The  town 
has  alfo  an  admiralty  jurifdi&ion  within  its  liberties, 
and  the  return  of  all  writs,  fines,  &c. 

HASLEMERE,  a  town  of  Surry,  in  England, 
feated  on  the  edge  of  the  county  next  Hampfliire,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  This  borough  is 
governed  by  a  conftable  ;  lias  one  church,  and  about 
100  low  brick  houfes  in  two  paved  ftreets.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants  is  computed  at  about  4000.  W. 

Lon.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  4. 

HASSELT,  a  handfome  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  in  Overyffel,  feated  on  the  river  Wecht,  in  E. 

Lon.  6.  5.  N.  Lat.  23.  46. 

Hasselt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Weitphalia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Liege,  fituated  on 
the  river  Demer,  in  E.  Lon.  4.  49.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

HASSIDEANS, or  Assideans.  See  Assideans. 

HASSOCK,  a  bafs  made  of  rulhes,  to  kneel  or 
reft  the  feet  upon  in  churches. 

HASP  and  Staple,  in  Scots  law,  the  fymbol  com¬ 
monly  ufed  in  burgage  tenements  for  entering  and  in- 
fefting  an  heir,  by  delivering  into  his  hands  the  hafp 
and  ftaple  of  the  door. 

HASTATED  leaf.  See  Botany,  p.2196. 

HASTINGS,  a  town  of  Suffex,  in  England,  fitu¬ 
ated  in  E.  Lon.  o.  36.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.— This  town 
is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  in  its  neighbourhood, 
between  Harold  king  of  England,  and  William  duke 
of  Normandy,  on  the  15th  of  Odlober  1066,  in  which 
the  former  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  by  his  death, 

William,  furnamed  the  Conqueror,  became  king  of 
England.  See  England,  n°  85. — The  night  be¬ 
fore  the  battle,  the  afpedt  of  things  was  very  different 
in  the  two  camps.  The  Englifli  fpentthe  time  in  riot, 
jollity,  and  disorder  5  the  Normans  in  filence  and 
prayer,  and  in  the  other  duties  of  religion.  The  next 
day  both  armies  prepared  for  battle.  The  duke  divi¬ 
ded  his  army  into  three  lines  :  the  firft,  headed  by  Mont¬ 
gomery,  confifted  of  archers  and  light-armed  infan¬ 
try  :  the  fecond,  commanded  by  Martel,  was  compo- 
fed  of  his  braved  battalions,  heavy-armed,  and  ranged 
in  clofc  order:  his  cavalry,  at  whofc  head  he  placed 
himfelf,  formed  the  third  line  ;  and  were  fo  difpofed, 
that  they  ftretched  beyond  the  infantry  ;  and  flanked 
each  wing  of  the  army.  He  ordered  the  fignal  of 
battle  to  found ;  and  the  whole  army,  moving  at  once,, 
and  finging  the  hymn  or  fong  of  Roland  the  famous 
peer  of*  Charlemagne,  advanced,  in  order  and  with 
alacrity,  towards  the  enemy- 

Harold  had  feizedthe  advantage  of  a  rifing  ground, 
and  having  befides  drawn  fome  trenches  to  fecure  his 
flanks,  he  refolved  to  Hand  upon  the  defenfive,  and  to, 

avoid 
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Haftings.  avoid  all  aftion  with  the  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
“  inferior.  The  Kentifh  men  were  placed  in  the  van, 

a  poll  which  they  had  always  claimed  as  their  due; 
the  Londoners  guarded  the  ftandard  ;  and  the  king 
himfelf,  accompanied  by  his  two  valiant  brothers, 
Gurth  and  Leofwin,  difmountifig  from  horfeback, 
placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  infantry,  and  expref- 
fed  his  refolution  to  conquer  or  to  perifh  in  the  a&icn. 
The  firft  attack  of  the  Normans  was  defperate,  but 
was  received  with  equal  valour  by  the  Englifh  :  and 
after  a  furious  combat,  which  remained  long  undeci¬ 
ded,  the  former,  overcome  by  the  difficulty  of  the 
ground,  and  hard  prefled  by  the  enemy,  began  firft 
to  relax  their  vigour  ;  then  to  give  ground  ;  and  con- 
fufion  was  fpreading  among  the  ranks,  when  William, 
who  found  himfelf  on  the  brink  of  deftru&ion,  haften- 
ed,  with  a  fele£l  band,  to  the  relief  of  his  difmayed 
forces.  His  pre fence  reflored  the  a&ion  ;  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  were  obliged  to  retreat  with  lofs  ;  and  the  duke, 
ordering  his  i’econd  line  to  advance,  renewed  the  at¬ 
tack  with  frefh  forces  and  with  redoubled  courage. 
Finding  that  the  enemy,  aided  by  the  advantage  of 
ground,  and  animated  by  the  example  of  their  prince, 
{till  made  a  vigorous  refinance,  he  tried  a  ftratagem, 
which  was  very  delicate  in  its  management,  but  which 
feemed  advifeable  in  his  defperate  fituation,  when,  if 
he  gained  not  a  decifive  vidlery,  he  was  totally  un¬ 
done  :  lie  commanded  his  troops  to  make  a  hafly  re¬ 
treat,  and  to  allure  the  enemy  from  their  ground  by 
the  appearance  of  flight.  The  artifice  fucceeded  a- 
gainft  thefe  unexperienced  troops,  who,  heated  by 
the  aftion,  and  fanguine  in  their  hopes,  precipitantly 
followed  the  Normans  into  the  plain.  William  gave 
orders,  that  at  once  the  infantry  fhould  face  about 
upon  their  purfuers,  and  the  cavalry  make  an  afiault 
upon  their  wings,  and  both  of  them  purfue  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  the  furprize  and  terror  of  the  enemy 
mult  give  them  in  that  critical  and  decifive  moment. 
The  Englifh  were  repulfed  with  great  {laughter,  and 
drove  back  to  the  hill  ;  where  being  rallied  again  by 
the  bravery  of  Harold,  they  were  able,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  lofs,  to  maintain  the  poll  and  continue  the 
combat.  The  duke  tried  the  fame  ftratagem  a  fecond 
time  with  the  fame  fuccefs  5  but  even  after  this  double 
advantage,  he  (fill  found  a  great  body  of  the  Englifh, 
who,  maintaining  themfelves  in  firm  array,  feemed  de¬ 
termined  to  difpute  the  viftory  to  the  laft  extremity. 
He  ordered  his  heavy-armed  infantry  to  make  the  af- 
fault  upon  them  ;  while  his  archers,  placed  behind, 
fliould  gall  the  enemy,  who  were  expofed  by  the  fitu¬ 
ation  of  the  ground,  and  who  were  intent  in  defend¬ 
ing  themfelves  againft  the  fwords  and  fpears  of  the  af- 
failants.  By  this  difpofition  he  at  laft  prevailed  ;  Ha¬ 
rold  was  flain  by  an  arrow,  while  he  was  combating 
with  great  bravery  at  the  head  of  his  men.  His  two 
brothers  fhared  the  fame  fate:  and  the  Englifh,  dif- 
couraged  by  the  fall  of  thefe  princes,  gave  ground  on 
all  fides,  and  were  purfued  with  great  (laughter  by  the 
viftorious  Normans.  A  few  troops,  however,  of  the 
vanquifhed  dared  ftill  to  turn  upon  their  purfuers ;  and 
taking  them  in  deep  and  miry  ground,  obtained  fome 
revenge  for  the  flaughter  and  difhonour  of  the  day. 
But  the  appearance  of  the  duke  obliged  them  to  feck 
their  fafety  by  flight,  and  darknefs  faved  them  from 
any  farther  purfuit  by  the  enemy* 


.  Thus  was  gained  by  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  Hat* 
the  great  aud  decifive  vi&ory  of  Haftings,  after  a  bat- 
tie  which  was  fought  from  morning  till  funfet,  and 
which  feemed  worthy,  by  the  heroic  feats  of  valour 
difplayed  by  both  armies,  and  by  both  commanders, 
to  decide  the  fate  of  a  mighty  kingdom.  William 
had  three  horfes  killed  under  him  ;  and  there  fell  near 
fiftteen  thoufand  men  on  the  fide  of  the  Normans.  The 
lofs  W3S  ftill  more  confiderable  on  that  of  the  vanquifh¬ 
ed  ;  befides  the  death  of  the  king  and  his- two  bro¬ 
thers.  The  dead  body  of  Harold  was  brought  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  and  was  generoufly  reflored  without  ranfom  to 
his  mother. - 

The  town  of  Haftings  is  the  chief  of  the  cinque- 
ports  ;  and  was  formerly  obliged  to  find  2 1  (hips,  with¬ 
in  40  days  after  the  king’s  fummons,  well  furnifhed 
and  armed  for  fervice,  and  to  maintain  the  crews  a 
fortnight  at  its  own  charge.  It  fends  two  members  to 
parliament,  and  fupplies  London  with  abundance  of 
fifh.  It  lies  between  a  high  cliff  towards  the  fea, 
and  a  high  hill  on  the  land-fide,  having  two  ftreets, 
and  two  pari fh- churches.  About  the  year  1377  this 
town  was  burnt  by  the  French;  and,  when  it  was  re¬ 
built,  it  was  divided  iuto  two  parifhes.  There  was  a 
caflle  on  the  bill  which  overlooked  the  town,  but  ijt  is- 
now  in  ruins* 

HAT,  a  covering  for  the  head,  worn  by  the  men 
in  moll  parts  of  Europe.  Thofe  moft  in  efteem  are 
made  of  the  pure  hair  of  thecaftor  or  beaver;  for  they 
are  alfo  made  of  the  hair  or  wool  of  divers  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  by  much  the  fame  procefs. 

Hats  are  faid  to  have  been  firft  feen  about  the  year 
1400  ;  at  which  time  they  became  of  ufe  for  country 
wear,  riding,  &c. — Father  Daniel  relates,  that  when 
Charles  II.  made  his  public  entry  into  Rouen  in  1449* 
he  had  on  a  hat  lined  with  red-velvet,  and  furmounted 
with  a  plume  or  tuft  of  feathers. — He  adds,  that  it 
is  from  this  entry,  at  lead  under  this  reign,  that  the 
ufe  of  hats  and  cap3  is  to  be  dated,  which  hencefor¬ 
ward  began  to  take  place  of  the  chaperoons  and  hoods 
that  had  been  wore  before. 

In  progrefs  of  time,  from  the  laity,  the  clergy  like- 
wife  took  the  habit ;  but  it  was  looked  on  as  a  crying, 
abufe,  and  feveral  regulations  were  publifhed,  forbid¬ 
ding  any  prieft,  or  religious  perfon,  to  appear  in  a  hat 
without  cornets  ;  and  enjoining  them  to  keep  to  the 
ufe  of  chaperoous,  made  of  black  cloth,  with  decent 
cornets:  if  they  were  poor,  they  were  at  lesft  to  have 
cornets  fattened  to  their  hats,  and  this  upon  pain  of 
fufpenfion  and  excommunication. — Indeed  the  ufe  of 
hats  is  faid  to  have  been  of  a  longer  {landing  among  the 
ecclefiaftics  of  Brittany  by  200  years,  and  efpecially 
among  the  canons :  but  thefe  were  no  other  than  a 
kind  of  caps;  and  it  was  from  hence  arofe  the  fquare 
caps  worn  in  colleges,  &c*  Lobineau  *  obferves,  that  *  Tom.  T. 
abifhopof  Dol,  in  the  I2th  century,  zealous  for  goodf'  845* 
order,  allowed  the  canons  alone  to  wear  fuch  hats;: 
enjoining,  that  if  any  other,  perfon  fhould  come  with 
them  to  church,  divine  fervice  fhould  immediately 
Hand  ftill* 

Method  of  Making  Hats.  To  make  the  beaver-hats, 
they  tear  off  the  long  and  fhort  hair  from  the  {kin, 
with  knives  fuitable  to  the  occafion :  after  which  they 
proportion  the  quantity  of  the  feveral  forts  of  beaver- 
hair,  by  mixing  one  third  of  the  dry  caftor  to  two. 

thirds 
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Hat.  ,  thirds  of  old-coat ,  which  is  a  term  for  a  (kin  that  has 

- - been  worn  fome  time  by  the  Indians  of  America,  who 

catch  and  fell  them  to  the  Europeans.  The  hair,  fo 
mixed,  is  carded  and  weighed  out  into  parcels,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fize  and  thicknefs  of  the  hat  intended. 
The  fluff  is  now  laid  on  the  hurdle,  with  an  inftru- 
ment  called  a  bow,  refembling  that  of  a  violin,  but 
larger  ;  whofe  firing  being  worked  with  a  fmall  bow- 
flick,  and  made  to  play  on  the  furs,  they  fly,  and  mix 
themfelves  together,  the  dull  and  filth  at  the  fame  time 
pafiing  through  the  chinks.  Inftead  of  a  bow,  fome 
hat-makers  life  a  fearce  of  hair,  through  which  they 
pafs  the  fluff.  Thus  hats  are  formed  of  an  oval  figure, 
ending  with  an  acute  angle  at  the  top:  with  what  fluff 
remains,  they  (Lengthen  them  where  flendereft,  yet 
defignedly  make  them  thicker  in  the  brim  near  the 
crown,  than  towards  the  circumference,  or  in  the  crown 
itfelf.  They  next  harden  the  fluff,  fo  managed,  into 
more  compact  flakes,  by  preffing  down  a  hardened 
leather  upon  it.  This  done,  they  are  carried  to  the 
bafon;  tipon  which  laying  one  of  the  hardened  hats, 
they  fprinkle  it  over  with  water,  and  mould  it ;  and 
the  heat  of  the  fire,  with  the  water  and  preffing,  em¬ 
body  the  fluff  into  a  flight  hairy  fort  of  felt :  after 
which,  turning  up  the  edges  all  round  over  the  mould, 
they  lay  it  by,  and  proceed  with  another  5  which  be¬ 
ing  in  like  manner  reduced  to  the  fame  confidence  and 
form,  they  are  both  joined  together,  fo  as  to  make 
them  meet  in  an  angle  at  top,  making  only  one  conical 
cap.  The  next  procefs  is  to  remove  the- hat  to  a 
trough,  refembling  a  mill-hopper,  which  is  a  copper 
kettle  filled  with  water  and  grounds,  kept  hot  for  the 
urpofe  ;  and,  after  being  dipped  in  the  kettle,  the 
at  is  laid  on  the  doping  fide,  called  the  plank.  Here 
they  proceed  to  work  it,  by  rolling  and  unrolling  it 
again  and  again,  one  part  after  another,  firfi  with  the 
hand,  and  afterwards  with  a  fmall  wooden  roller,  ta¬ 
king  care  to  dip  it  from  time  to  time ;  till  at  length, 
by  thus  fulling  and  thickening  it  four  or  five  hours,  it 
is  brought  to  the  dimenfions  intended.  In  this  violent 
labour,  the  workmen  nfually  guard  their  hands  with 
thick  leather,  which  they  call  gloves.  The  hat  thus 
wrought  into  the  form  of  a  conical  cap,  is  reduced  in¬ 
to  proper  (hape  on  a  block  of  the  fize  of  the  intended 
crown,  by  tying  it  round  with  a  firing,  called  a  com¬ 
mander ;  after  which,  with  a  bent  iron  called  a  Jlam- 
per,  they  gradually  beat  down  the  commander  all 
round,  till  it  has  reached  the  bottom  of  the  block, 
and  what  remains  at  the  bottom  below  the  firing  forms 
the  brim.  In  this  ftation  it  is  fet  to  dry ;  and  is  after¬ 
wards  finged,  by  holding  It  over  the  blaze  of  a  fire 
made  of  flraw  or  (havings  :  it  is  then  rubbed  with 
pumice-ftone,  to  take  off  the  coarfer  nap  ;  then  rubbed 
over  with  feal-fkin,  to  lay  the  nap  dill  finer ;  and, 
laftly,  carded  with  a  fine  card,  to  raife  the  fine  cotton 
with  which  the  hat  is  to  appear  when  finifhed  :  then 
fitting  it  to  the  block,  they  tie  it,  cut  round  the  edges, 
and  deliver  it  to  the  dyers.  The  dye  being  com¬ 
pleted,  the  hat  is  dyed  by  being  hung  in  the  roof  of  a 
ftove  heated  with  a  charcoal-fire  :  and,  when  dry,  it  is 
ftiffened  with  melted  glue,  or  rather  gum  feneg3,  which 
is  fmeared  over  the  hat  with  a  brulh,  and  rubbed  in 
with  the  hand.  Then,  having  fpread  a  cloth  over  the 
(teaming  bafon,  which  is  a  little  fire-place  raifed  about 
three  feet  high,  with  an  iron  plate  laid  over  it,  exactly 


covering  the  fire,  the  hat  is  laid  upon  the  cloth,  with  Hat. 
the  brim  downwards,  the  cloth  being  firft  fpriukled  - ~*“ 
with  water,  to  raife  a  ftrong  fleam,  to  force  in  the  ftif- 
fening.  When  it  is  moderately  hot,  the  workman 
ftrikes  geiitly  oir  the  brim,  with  the  flat  of  his  hand, 
to  make  the  joinings  incorporate  and  bind  fo.as  not  to 
appear,  turning  it  from  time  to  time,  and  at  laft  fetting 
it  on  the  crown.  And  when  it  has  been  fiifficiently 
(learned  and  dried,  it  is  put  again  on  the  block,  brulh- 
ed,  ironed,  well  fmoothed,  and  fitted  for  lining. 

Hats  make  a  confiderable  article  in  commerce  :  Eng¬ 
land  fupplies  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany, 
with  extraordinary  quantities  of  them ;  and  as  our  ma- 
nufafturers  have  the  reputation  of  making  the  beft  hats 
in  Europe,  their  importation  is  prohibited. 

Hats  are  alfo  made  for  womens  wear,  of  chips, 
draw,  or  cane,  by  platting,  and  ftwing  the  plats  toge¬ 
ther  ;  beginning  with  the  centre  of  the  crown,  and 
working  round  till  the  whole  is  finifhed.  Hats  for 
the  fame  purpofe  are  alfo  wove  and  made  of  horfe-hair* 
filk,  &c. 

Hat  is  alfo  figuratively  ufed  for  the  dignity  of  car¬ 
dinal,  or  a  promotion  to  that  dignity.  In  this  fenfe 
they  fay,  “  to  expeft  the  hat ;  to  claim,  or  have  pre¬ 
tentions  to,  the  hat,”  &c. 

Pope  Innocent  IV.  firft  made  the  hat  the  fymbol  or 
cognizance  of  the  cardinals,  enjoining  them  to  wear  a 
red  hat  at  the  ceremonies  and  proceflions,  in  token  of 
their  being  ready  to  fpill  their  blood  for  Jefus  Clirift. 

Dyeing  s/'Hats.  The  inftrnftions  of  Mr  Colbert 
direft  hats  to  be  firft  ftrongly  galled,  by  boiling  them 
a  long  time  in  a  deco&ion  of  galls  with  a  little  log¬ 
wood,  that  the  dye  may  penetrate  the  better  into  their 
fubftance  5  after  which  a  proper  quantity  of  vitriol, 
and  decoftion  of  logwood,  with  a  little  verdigreafe,  are 
added,  afid  the  hat8  continued  in  this  mixture  alfo  for 
a  confiderable  time.  They  are  afterwards  to  be  put 
in  a  frefh  liquor  of  logwood,  galls,  vitriol,  and  ver¬ 
digreafe;  and  where 'the  hats  are  of  great  price,  or  of 
a  hair  which  difficultly  takes  the  dye,  the  fame  pro¬ 
cefs  is  to  be  repeated  a  third  time.  For  obtaining  the 
rood  perfett  colour,  the  hair  or  wool  is  to  be  dyed 
blue,  previoufly  to  its  being  formed  into  hats. — The 
prefent  pra&ice  is  more  compendious,  and  affords,  as 
we  may  daily  fee,  a  very  good  black.  According  to 
Dr  Lewis,  it  does  not  materially  differ  from  that  of  the 
Encyclopedic,  which  is  as  follows. 

An  hundred  pounds  of  logwood,  12  pounds  of  gum, 
and  fix  pounds  of  galls,  are  boiled  in  a  proper  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  for  foine  hours ;  after  which,  about  fix 
pounds  of  verdigreafe,  and  ten  of  green  vitriol,  are 
added,  and  the  liquor  kept  juft  fimmering,  or  of  a  heat 
a  little  below  boiling.  Ten  or  twelve  dozen  of  hats 
are  immediately  put  in,  each  on  its  block,  and  kept 
down  by  crofs  bars  for  about  an  hour  and  an  half : 
they  are  then  taken  out  and  aired,  and  the  fame  num¬ 
ber  of  others  put  in  their  room.  The  two  fets  of  hats 
are  thus  dipped  and  aired  alternately,  eight  times  each ; 
the  liquor  being  refrefhed  each  time  with  more  of  the 
ingredients,  but  in  lefs  quantity  than  ae  firft. 

This  procefs  (fays  Dr  Lewis)  affords  a  very  good 
black  on  woollen  and  fiik  fluffs  as  well  as  on  hats,  as 
we  may  fee  in  the  fmall  pieces  of  both  kinds  which  are 
fometimes  dyed  by  the  hatters.  The  workmen  lay 
great  ftrefs  upon  the  verdigreafe,  and  affirm  that  they 

can- 
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cannot  dye  a  black  hat  without  it :  it  were  to  be  wiflied 
that  the  yfe  of  this  ingredient  were  more  common  in  the 
other  branches  of  the  black  dye  ;  for  the  hatters  dye, 
both  on  filk  and  woollen,  is  reckoned  a  finer  black  than 
what  is  commonly  produced  by  the  woollen  and  filk 
dyer. 

HATCH,  or  Hatchway,  a  fquare  or  oblong  open¬ 
ing  in  the  Decx  of  a  fh  ip,  of  which  there  are  feveral, 
forming  the  paffages  from  one  deck  to  another,  and  into 
the  hold,  or  lower  apartments.  See  Plate  LXXXV  III. 
where  A  reprefents  the  main  hatchway  of  the  lower 
deck;  NN  the  fore-hatchway;  and  OO  the  after¬ 
hatchway. — There  are  likewife  hatches  of  a  fmaller 
kind,  called  /cuttles.  See  UU  in  the  fame  figure  ;  as 
alfo  the  article  Scuttle. — Hatches  is  alfo,  though 
improperly,  a  name  applied  by  failors  to  the  covers  or 
Jids  of  the  hatchway. 

HATCHES,  in  mining,  a  term  ufed  in  Cornwal, 
to  exprefs  any  of  the  openings  of  the  earth  either  into 
mines  or  in  fearch  of  them.  The  fruitlefs  openings 
are  called  ejfay- batches j  the  real  mouths  of  the  veins, 
tin  batches ;  and  the  places  where  they  wind  up  the 
buckets  of  ore,  wind  batches . 

Hatches  alfo  denote  flood-gates  fet  in  a  river,  &c. 
to  flop  the  current  of  the  water,  particularly  certain 
dams  or  mounds  made  of  rubbifli,  clay,  or  earth,  to 
prevent  the  water  that  iffues  from  the  ftream-works 
and  tin-wafties  in  Cornwal  from  running  into  thefrdh 
rivers. 

HATCHET,  a  fmall  light  fort  of  an  axe,  with  a 
bafil-edge  on  its  left  fide,  and  a  fhort  handle,  as  being 
to  be  ufed  with  one  hand. — Hatchets  are  ufed  by  va¬ 
rious  artificers,  and  more  particularly  in  hewing  of 
wood. 

HATCHING,  the  maturating  fecundated  eggs, 
whether  fcy  the  incubation  and  warmth  of  the  parent 
bird,  or  by  artificial  heat,  fo  as  to  produce  young 
chickens  alive. 

The  art  of  hatching  chickens  by  means  of  ovens  has 
long  been  pra&ifed  in  Egypt  ;  hut  it  is  there  only 
known  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  Angle  village  named 
Bernie ,  and  to  thofe  that  live  at  a  fmall  diflance  from 
it.  Towards  the  beginning  of  autumn  they  fcatter 
themfelves  all  over  the  country;  where  each  perfon 
ampng  them  is  ready  to  undertake  the  management  of 
an  oven,  each  of  which  is  of  a  different  fize ;  but,  in 
general,  they  are  capable  of  containing  from  forty  to 
fourfeore  thoufand  eggs.  The  number  of  theft  ovens 
placed  up  and  down  the  country  is  about  386,  and  they 
ufually  keep  them  working  for  about  fix  months :  as, 
therefore,  each  brood  takes  up  in  an  oven,  as  under  a 
hen,  only  21  days,  it  is  eafy  in  every  one  of  them  to 
hatch  eight  different  broods  of  chickens.  Every  Ber- 
mean  is  under  the  obligation  of  delivering  to  the  per¬ 
fon  who  intrufts  him  with  an  oven,  only  two  thirds  of 
as  many  chickens  as  there  have  been  eggs  put  under 
his  care;  and  he  is  a  gainer  by  this  bargain,  as  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  eggs  ufually  produce  chickens. 
In  order  to  make  a  calculation  of  the  number  of  chic¬ 
kens  yearly  fo  hatched  in  Egypt,  it  has  been  fuppofed 
that  only  two  thirds  of  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  that 
each  brood  confifts  of  at  lead  30,000  chickens ;  and 
thus  it  would  appear,  that  the  ovens  of  Egypt  give  life 
yearly  to  at  lead  92,640,000  of  thefe  animals. 

This  ufeful  and  advantageous  method  of  hatching 


eggs  has  been  lately  difeovered  in  France,  by  the  in¬ 
genious  Mr  Reaumur  ;  who,  by  a  number  of  experi¬ 
ments,  has  reduced  the  art  to  certain  principles.  He 
found  by  experience,  that  the  heat  neceffary  for  this 
purpofe  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  marktd  32  on  his 
thermometer,  or  that  marked  96  on  Farenheit  s.  This 
degree  of  heat  is  nearly  that  of  the  fkin  of  the  hen,  and, 
what  is  remarkable,  of  the  (kin  of  all  other  domeftic 
fowls,  and  probably  of  all  other  kinds  of  birds.  The 
degree  of  heat  which  brings  about  the  developement 
of  the  cygnet,  the  gofling,  and  the  turkey-pout,  is  the 
fame  as  that  which  fits  for  hatching  the  canary-fong- 
fter,  and,  in  all  probability,  the  fmalleft  humming¬ 
bird :  the  difference  is  only  in  the  time  during  which 
this  heat  ought  to  be  communicated  to  the  eggs  of 
different  birds  ;  it  will  bring  the  canary  bird  to  per¬ 
fection  in  1 1  or  12  days,  while  the  turkey-pout  will  re¬ 
quire  27  or  28. 

After  many  experiments,  Mr  Reaumur  found,  that 
ftoves  heated  by  means  of  a  baker’3  oven,  fucceeded 
better  than  thofe  made  hot  by  layers  of  dung  :  and  the 
furnaces  of  glafs-houfes  and  thofe  of  the  melters  of  me¬ 
tals,  by  means  of  pipes  to  convey  heat  into  a  room, 
might,  no  doubt,  be  made  to  anfwer  the  fame  pur¬ 
pofe.  As  to  the  form  of  the  ftoves,  no  great  nicety  is 
required.  A  chamber  over  an  oven  will  do  very  well. 
Nothing  more  will  be  neceffary  but  to  afeertain  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  ;  which  may  be  done  by  melting  a  lump 
of  butter  of  the  fixe  of  a  walnut,  with  half  as  much  tal¬ 
low,  and  putting  it  into  a  phial.  This  will  ferve  to  in¬ 
dicate  the  heat  with  fufficient  exa&nefs  :  for  when  it  is 
too  great,  this  mixture  will  become  as  liquid  as  oil  ; 
and  when  the  heat  is  too  fmall,  it  will  remain  fixed  in 
a  lump  :  but  it  will  flow  like  a  thick  fyrup,  upon  in¬ 
clining  the  bottle,  if  the  ftove  be  of  a  right  temper. 
Great  attention  therefore  ftiould.be  given  to  keep  the 
heat  always  at  this  degree,  by  letting  in  frefti  air  if  it 
be  too  great,  or  (hutting  the  ftove  more  clofe  if  it  be 
too  fmall :  and  that  all  the  eggs  in  the  ftove  may  equal¬ 
ly  (hare  the  irregularities  of  the  heat,  it  will  be  necef¬ 
fary  to  (hift  them  from  the  fides  to  the  centre  ;  there¬ 
by  imitating  the  hens,  who  are  frequently  feen  to 
make  ufe  of  their  bills,  to  pufh  to  the  outer  parts  thofe 
eggs  that  were  neareft  to  the  middle  of  their  nefts,  and 
to  bring  into  the  middle  fuch  as  lay  neareft  the  fides. 

Mr  Reaumur  has  invented  a  fort  of  low  boxes,  with¬ 
out  bottoms,  and  lined  with  furs.  Thefe,  which  he 
calls  artificial-parents ,  not  only  ftielter  the  chickens 
from  the  injuries  of  the  air,  but  afford  a  kindly  warmth, 
fo  that  they  prefently  take  the  benefit  of  their  ftielter 
as  readily  as  they  would  have  done  under  the  wings  of 
a  hen.  After  hatching,  it  will  be  neceffary  to  keep 
the  chickens,  for  fome  time,  in  a  room  artfully  heat¬ 
ed  and  furniftied  with  thefe  boxes;  but  afterwards  they 
may  be  fafely  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  court-yard,  in 
which  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  place  one  of  thefe  ar¬ 
tificial-parents  to  fhelter  them  if  there  fliould  be  occa- 
fion  for  it. 

As  to  the  manner  of  feeding  the  young  brood,  they 
are  generally  3  whole  day  after  being  hatched,  before 
they  take  any  food  at  all ;  and  then  a  few  crumbs  of 
bread  may  be  given  them  for  a  day  or  two,  after 
which  they  will  begin  to  pick  up  infefts  and  grafs  for 
themfelves. 

But  to  fave  the  trouble  of  attending  them,  capons 
may 
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Hatching  may  be  taught  to  watch  them  in  the  fame  manner  as  from  a  lake  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  and  running 
„  ®  hens  do.  Mr  Reaumur  allures  us,  that  he  has  feen  a-  thro’  the  middle  Marche,  ,and  thro’  Brandenburg  and 
•Havanna.  t _ _ _ -li  _i . i  _ _ _  _ _ _ i  r_n„  .• Tail — 


_bove  200  chickens  at  once,  all  led  about  and  defended  other  towns,  runs  north,  and  falls  into  the  Elbe, 
only  by  three  or  four  fuch  capons.  Nay,  cocks  may  HAVELBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir- 
be  taught  to  perform  the  fame  office;  which  they,  as  cleof  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  the  deflorate  of  Branden- 
well  as  the  capons,  will  continue  to  do  all  their  lives  burg,  with  a  biffiop’s  fee,  fecularized  in  favour  ofihe 
after.  houfe  of  Brandenburg.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Ha- 

Hatching,  or  Haching,  in  defigning,  &c.  the  vel,  in  E.  Long.  12.  43.  N.  Lat.  53.  4. 
making  of  lines  with  a  pen,  pencil,  graver,  or  the  like;  HAVEN,  a  fea- port  or  harbour.  See  Harbour, 


Havdberg 

11 
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and  the  interfefting  or  going  acrofs  thofe  lines  with 
others  drawn  a  contrary  way,  is  called  counter-hatching. 
The  depths  and  (hadows  of  draughts  are  ufually  form¬ 
ed  by  hatching. 


HAVERCAMP  (Sigibert),  a  celebrated  Dutch 
fcholar  and  critic,  profelfor  of  hiftory,  eloquence,  and 
the  Greek  tongue,  at  Leyden.  He  was  particularly 
(killed  in  medals;  and  was  the  author  of  fome  efteemed 


Hatching  is  of  Angular  ufe  in  heraldry,  to  diftinguKh  works  in  that  way,  befide  giving  good  and  elegant  e- 
the  feveral  colours  of  a  fhield,  without  being  illumined :  ditions  of  feveral  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  He  died 
thus,  gules  Or  red  is  hatched  by  lines  drawn  from  the  at  Leyden  in  1742,  aged  58. 

top  to  the  bottom  ;  azure,  by  lines  drawn  acrofs  the  HAVERFORD-west,  a  town  of  Pembrokelhire 
fhield  ;  and  fo  of  other  colours.  in  South  Wales,  feated  in  W.  Long.  5.  N.  Lat.  51. 

HATCHMENT,  in  heraldryf  the  coat-of-arms  of  50.  It  is  a  town  and  county  of  itfelf ;  and  (lands  com- 
a  perfon  dead,  ufually  placed  on  the  front  of  a  houfe,  modioufly  on  the  fide  of  a  hill,  and  on  a  creek  of  Mil- 
whereby  maybe  known  what  rank  tliedeceafed  perfon  ford-haven,  over  which  there  is  a  (lone  bridge.  It  is 
was  of  when  living  :  the  whole  diftingai(hed  in  fuch  a  a  large  handfome  place,  with  feveral  good  houfes,  and 
manner  as  to  enable  the  beholder  to  know,  whether  contains  three  pariffi-churches.  It  has  alfo  a  confider- 
he  was  a  bachelor,  married  man,  or  widower;  with  the  able  trade,  with  feveral  veffels  belonging  to  it ;  and 
like  diftinflions  for  women.  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  The  affizes  and 

HATFIELD,  a  town  in  Hartfordffiire  in  Eng-  county-gaol  are  kept  here;  and  it  had  once  a  wall  and 
land.  The  kings  of  England  had  formerly  a  royal  caftle,  now  demoliffied. 

palace  here,  where  Edward  VI.  was  educated.  King  HAVERILL,  a  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
James  I.  exchanged  the  manor  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  of  Suffolk, where  there  is  a  confiderable  manufaflory  of 
afterwards  earl  of  Saliibury,  for  Theobalds,  in  the  checks,  cottons,  and  fuftians.  By  the  ruins  of  a 
pariffi  of  Cheffiunt  in  this  country ;  and  the  lordffiip  church  and  caftle  ftill  to  be  feen,  it  appears  to  have 
ftill  remains  in  that  noble  family,  who  have  a  very  been  formerly  a  place  of  much  greater  confequence 
fine  feat  here.  The  reftory,  which  is  in  that  earl’s  gift,  than  at  prefent.  It  has  now  only  about  300  poor  clay- 
is  reckoned  worth  800  pounds  a-year.  W.  Long.  o.  houfes,  and  one  wide  ftreet  not  paved. 

12.  N.  Lat.  51.42.  HAUL,  an  expreffion  peculiar  to  feamen,  imply- 

Hatfield-broad-oak,  a  town  of  Effex  in  Eng-  ing  to  pull  a  Angle  rope,  without  the  affiftance  of 
land,  feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lea,  in  E.  Long,  blocks  or  other  fuch  mechanical  powers.  When  a 
o.  13.  N.  Lat.  51.  58.  rope  is  otherwife  pulled,  as  by  the  application  of  tackles, 

HATTEM,a  town  of  the  United  Provinces  in  the  or  the  conneftion  with  blocks,  &c.  the  term  is  changed 
duchy  of  Guelderland,  feated  on  the  river  Uffol,  in  E.  into  bo<wJing. 

Lon.  6.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  30.  To  Haul  the  Wind,  is  to  direft  the  (hip’s  courfe 

HATTOCK,  a  (hock  of  corn  containing  twelve  nearer  to  that  point  of  the  compafs  from  which  the 
(heaves  ;  others  make  it  only  three  (heaves  laid  toge-  wind  arifes.  Thus,  fuppofing  a  (hip  to  fail  fouth- 
ther.  weft,  with  the  wind  northerly,  and  fome  particular  oc- 

HATUAN,  a  town  and  fort  of  Upper  Hungary  in  cation  requires  to  haul  the  wind  more  weft  ward  ;  to 
-the  county  of  Novigrod.  It  was  taken  by  the  Impe-  perform  this  operation,  it  is  neceffary  to  arrange  the 
rialifts  in  1 685.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  in  E.  Long,  fails  more  obliquely  with  her  keel ;  to  brace  the  yards 
19.  48.  N.  Lat.  47.  52.  more  forward,  by  flackening  the  (larboard,  and  pulling 

HAVANNA,  a  fea-port  town  of  America,  in  the  in  the  larboard  braces,  and  to  haul  the  lower  (heets 
ifland  of  Cuba,  and  on  the  north-weft  part  of  it,  op-  further  aft ;  and  finally,  to  put  the  helm  a-port,  L  e. 
pofite  to  Florida.  It  is  famous  for  its  harbour,  which  over  to  the  larboard  fide  of  the  veffel.  As  foon  as  her 
is  fo  large  that  it  may  hold  1000  veffels  ;  and  yet  the  head  is  turned  direftly  to  the  weft  ward,  and  her  fails 
mouth  is  fo  narrow,  that  only  one  (hip  can  enter  at  a  are  trimmed  accordingly,  (he  is  faid  to  have  hauled 
time.  This  is  the  place  where  all  the  (hips  that  come  the  wind  four  points  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  fouth-weft 
from  the  Spaniffi  fettlements  rendezvous  on  their  re-  to  weft.  She  may  ftill  go  two  points  nearer  to  the  di¬ 
turn  to  Spain.  It  is  near  two  miles  in  circumference  ;  reftion  of  the  wind,  by  difpofing  her  fails  according 
and  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants,  confiding  of  to  their  greateft  obliquity,  or,  in  the  fea-phrafe,  by 
Spaniards,  Mulattoes,  and  Negroes.  The  entrance  trimming  all  Jharp ;  and  in  this  fituation  (he  is  faid  to 
into  the  harbour  is  well  defended  by  forts  and  plat-  be  clofe  hauled,  as  failing  weft  north-weft, 
forms  of  great  guns  ;  and  the  bilhop  of  St  Jago  refides  HAUNCH,  or  Hanch,  th e  'Hip,  or  that  part  of 
here,  as  well  as  mod  men  of  faffiion  and  fortune  be-  the  body  between  the  lad  ribs  and  the  thigh, 
longing  to  the  ifland.  It  was  taken  by  the  Britiffi  in  The  haunches  of  a  horfe  are  too  long,  if  when 
1762  ;  but  reftored  to  the  Spaniards  by  the  treaty  of  (landing  in  the  (table  he  limps,  with  his  hind-legs  far- 
peace  iq  1763.  W.  Long.  84.  10.  N.  Lat.  23.  o.  ther  back  than  he  ought ;  and  when  the  top  or  onfet 
HAVEL,  a  river  of  Brandenburg,  which  proceeds  of  his  tail  is  not  in  a  perpendicular  line  to  the!  tip  of 

his 
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Havre  his  hocks,  as  it  always  does  in  horfes  whofe  haunches  died  in  1724. 

It  are  of  a  juft  kngth.  There  are  fome  horfes,  which  HAUTBOY,  a  mufical  inftrument  of  the  wind 
Halite.  thollgh  they  have  too  long  haunches,  yet  commonly  kind,  (haped  much  like  the  lute;  only  that  it  fpreads 
walk  well  :  fuch  are  good  to  climb  hills,  but  are  not  and  widens  towards  the  bottom,  and  is  founded  thro’ 
at  all  fure  upon  a  defcent ;  for  they  cannot  ply  their  a  reed.  The  treble  is  two  feet  long;  the  tenor  goes 
hams,  and  never  gallop  flowly,  but  always  nearly  up-  a  fifth  lower,  when  blown  open:  it  has  only  eight 
on  a  full  fpeed.  The  art  of  riding  the  great  horfe  has  holes  ;  but  the  bafs,  which  is  five  feet  long,  has  eleven, 
rot  a  more  neceffary  leffon  than  that  of  putting  a  horfe  The  word  is  French,  haut  bois,  q.  d.  high  wood; 
upon  his  haunches ;  which, in  other  words,  is  called  coup-  and  is  given  to  this  inftrument  becaufe  the  tone  of  it  is 
ling  him  well ,  or  putting  him  well  together,  or  com-  higher  than  that  of  the  violin. 

pact.  A  horfe  that  cannot  bend  or  lower  his  haunches,  HAW,  a  fort  of  berry,  the  fruit  of  feveral  fpc- 
throws  himfelf  too  much  upon  his  {boulder,  and  lies  cies  of  mefpilus,  thence  denominated  hawthorns.  See 
heavy  upon  the  bridle.  Mespilus. 

HAVRE  de  Grace,  a  fea-port  towm  of  France,  Haw,  among  farriers,  an  excrefcence  refembling  a 
and  capital  of  a  diftrid  of  the  fame  name,  is  feated  in  griftle,.  growing  under  the  nether  eye-lid  and  eye  of  a 
the  province  of  Normandy,  on  the  Englifh  channel,  in  horfe,  which,  if  not  timely  removed,  will  put  it  quite 
a  large  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine.  It  is  a  out.  See  Farriery,  §  xi.  15. 

fmall  fortified  town,  nearly  of  a  fquare  figure,  divided  Haw,  a  fmall  parcel  of  land  fo  called  in  Kent,  as 
into  two  parts  by  the  harbour,  furrounded  with  a  wall  a  Hemphaw ,  or  Beanhaw,  lying  near  the  houfe,  and 
and  other  works,  and  defended  by  a  very  ltrong  cita-  inclofed  for  thefe  ufes.  But  Sir  Edward  Coke,  in  an 
del.  It  is  one  of  the  mod  important  places  in  France,  ancient  plea  concerning  Feverlham  in  Kent,  fays  Hawes 
on  account  of  its  foreign  trade  and  convenient  harbour;  are  houfes. 
for  which  reafon  it  was  made  a  diftinft  government  Haw -Finch.  See  Loxia. 

from  the  reft  of  Normandy.  It  was  furprifed  in  HAWGH,  or  Howgh,  fignifies  a  green  plot  in 

1562,  by  the  Proteftants,  who  delivered  it  to  queen  a  valley,  as  they  ufe  it  in  the  north  of  England. 
Elizabeth;  but  it  was  loft  next  year.  In  1694  it  was  HAWK,  in  ornithology.  See  Falco. 

bombarded  by  the  Englifh,  aiid  alfo  in  the  year  1758.  HAWKERS,  anciently  were  fraudulent  perfons, 

E.  Long.  o.  11.  N.  Lat.  49.  29.  who  went  about  from  place  to  place  buying  and  fell- 

HAURIANT,  in  heraldry,  a  term  pecnliar  to  ing  brafs,  pewter,  and  other  merchandife,  which 
fifties  ;  and  fignifies  their  Handing  upright,  as  if  they  ought  to  be  uttered  in  open  market.  In  this  fenfe  the 
were  refrefhing  themfelves  by  fucking  in  the  air.  word  is  mentioned  anno  25  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  and  33 

HAUTE  FEUILLE  (John),  an  ingenious  mecha-  ejufdem ,  c.  4. — The  appellation  hawkers  feems  to  have 
nic  born  at  Orleans  in  1647.  Though  he  embraced  arifen  from  their  uncertain  wandering,  like  thofe  who 
the  ftate  of  an  ecclefiaftic,  and  enjoyed  feveral  benefi-  with  hawks  feek  their  game  where  they  can  find  it. 
ces,  he  applied  almoft  his  whole  life  to  mechanics,  in  Hawkers,  is  alfo  now  applied  to  thofe  who  go  up 
which  he  made  a  great  progrefs.  He  had  a  particular  and  down  London  ftreets  crying  new  books,  and  felling 
tafte  for  clock-work,  and  made  feveral  difcoveries  in  it  them  by  retail.  The  women  who  furnifh  the  hawkers, 
that  were  of* Angular  ufe.  It  was  he  who  found  out  i.  e.  fell  the  papers  by  wholefale  from  the  prefs,  are 
the  fecret  o  if  moderating  the  vibration  of  the  balance  called  mercuries. 

by  means  of  a  fmall  fteel-fpring,  which  has  fince  been  HAWKING,  the  exercife  of  taking  wild  fowl  by 
made  ufe  of.  This  difcovery  he  laid  before  the  mem-  means  of  hawks.  The  method  of  reclaiming,  man- 
bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1674  »*  a°d  thefe  ning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk  to  this  exercife,  is  called 
watches  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  pendulum-  falconry.  See  Falconry. 

watches 5  not  that  they  have  real  pendulums,  but  be-  There  are  only  two  countries  in  the  world  where 
caufe  they  nearly  approach  to  the  juftnefs  of  pendu*  we  have  any  evidence  that  the  exercife  of  hawking 
lums.  M.  Huygens  perfected  this  happy  invention  ;  was  very  anciently  in  vogue.  Thefe  are,  Thrace  and 
but  having  declared  himfelf  the  inventor,  and  obtained  Britain.  In  the  former,  it  was  purfued  merely  as  the 
from  Lewis  XIV.  a  patent  for  making  watches  with  diverfion  of  a  particular  diftritt,  if  eve  may  believe 
fpiral  fprings,  the  abbe  Feuille  oppofed  the  regiltering  Plinyf ,  whofe  account  is  rendered  obfcure  by  the  dark- 
of  this  privilege,  and  publiftied  a  piece  on  the  fubject  nefs  of  his  own  ideas  of  the  matter.  The  primaeval 
againft  M.  Huygens.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of  Britons,  with  a  fondnefs  for  the  exercife  of  hunting, 
other  pieces,  moll  of  which  are  fmall  pamphlets  con-  had  alfo  a  tafte  for  that  of  hawking;  and  every  chief 
filling  of  a  few  pages,  but  very  curious;  as,  1.  His  among  them  maintained  a  coiifiderable  number  of  birds 
perpetual  pendulum,  quarto.  2.  New  inventions,  for  that  fport.  It  appears  alfo  from  a  curious  paffage 
quarto.  3.  The  art  of  breathing  under  water,  and  in  the  poems  of  Oflian  *,  that  the  fame  diverfion  was 
the  means  of  preserving  a  flame  fliut  tip  in  a  fmall  fafhionable  at  a  very  early  period  in  Scotland.  The 
place.  4.  Reflections  on  machines  for  railing  water,  poet  tells  us,  that  a  peace  was  endeavoured  to  be  gained 
y.  His  opinion  on  the  different  fentiments  of  Malle-  by  the  proffer  of  i  00  managed  Heeds,  100  foreign  cap- 
branche  and  Regis  relating  to  the  appearance  of  the  tives,  and  “  100  hawks  with  fluttering  wings,  that  fly 
moon  when  feen  in  the  horizon.  6.  The  magnetic  “  acrofs  the  fky.”  To  the  Romans  this  diverfion  was 
balance.  7.  A  placet  to  the  king  op4he  longitude,  fcarce  known  in  the  days  of  Vefpafian  ;  yet  it  was  in- 
8.  Letter  on  the  fecret  of  the  longitude.  9.  A  new  troduced  immediately  afterwards.  Moll  probably  they 
fyftem  on  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  fea.  10.  The  adopted  it  from  the  Britons  ;  but  we  certainly  know 
means  of  making  fenlible  expeiiments  that  prove  the  that  they  greatly  improved  it  by  the  introduftion  of 
motion  of  the  earth  ;  and  many  other  pieces.  He  fpaniels  into  the  ifland.  In  this  ftate  it  appears  among 
Vol.  V.  20  F  the 
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Hawking,  the  Roman  Britons  in  the  fixth  century.  Gildas,  in 
a  remarkable  paffage  in  his  fird  epiflle,  fpeaks  of  Ma- 
glocunus,  on  his  relinquifhing  the  fphere  of  ambition, 
and  taking  refuge  in  a  monaftery ;  and  proverbially 
compares  him  to  a  dove,  that  haftens  away  at  the 
noify  approach  of  the  dogs,  and  with  various,  turns 
and  windings  takes  her  flight  from  the  talons  of  the 
hawk. 

In  after-times,  hawking  was  the  principal  amufe- 
ment  of  the  Englifh:  a  perfon  of  rank  fcarce  ftirred 
out  without  his  hawk  on  his  hand  ;  which,  in  old 
paintings,  is  the  criterion  of  nobility.  Harold,  after¬ 
wards  king  of  England,  when  he  went  on  a  moll  im¬ 
portant  embaffy  into  Normandy,  is  painted  embarking 
Siogr.  Brit  w‘t*1  a  k’rc*  cm  his  fift,  and  a  dog  under  his  arm: 
art 7  Coxian,  and  in  an  ancient  pi&u re  of  the  nuptials  of  Henry  VI. 

a  nobleman  is  reprefented  in  much  the  fame  manner; 
for  in  thofe  days,  it  was  thought  fufficient  for  noblemen  to 
winde  their  horn ,  and  to  carry  their  hawk  fair ,  and  leave 
Jlttdy  and  learning  to  the  children  of  mean  people.  The 
former  were  the  accomplifhments  of  the  times;  Spenfer 
makes  his  gallant. Sir  Tridram  boafl, 

Ne  is  there  hawk  which  mantleth  her  on  pearch, 

Whether  high  towring,  or  accoafting  low, 

Bet  I  the  meafure  of  her  flight  doe  fearch, 

And  all  her  prey,  and  all  her  diet  know.  B.  vf.  Canto  t. 

In  fliort,  this  diverflon  was,  among  the  old  Englifh, 
the  pride  of  the  rich,  and  the  privilege  of  the  poor; 
no  rank  of  men  feems  to  have  been  excluded  the 
amufement:  we  learn  from  the  book  of  St  Alban’s, 
that  every  degree  had  its  peculiar  hawk,  from  the 
emperor  down  to  the  holy-water  clerk.  Vaft  was  the 
expence  that  fometimes  attended  this  fport.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.  Sir  Thomas  Monfon  is  faid  to  have 
given  toool.  for  a  cad  of  hawks:  we  are  not  then  to 
wonder  at  the  rigour  of  the  laws  that  tended  to  pre- 
ferve  a  pleafure  that  was  carried  to  fuch  an  extrava¬ 
gant  pitch.  In  the  34th  of  Edward  III.  it  was  made 
felony  to  fteal  a  hawk ;  to  take  its  eggs,  even  in  a 
perfon’s  own  ground,  was  punifhable  with  imprifon- 
ment  for- a  year  and  a  day,  befides  a  fine  at  the  king’s 
pleafure:  in  queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  imprifonment 
was  reduced  to  three  months;  but  the  offender  was  to 
find  fecurity  for  his  good  behaviour  for  feven  years,  or 
lie  in  prifon  till  he  did.  Such  was  the  enviable  ftate 
of  the  times  of  old  England:  during  the  whole  day 
the  gentry  were  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  the 
beafts  of  the  field ;  in  the  evening,  they  celebrated  their 
exploits  with  the  mod  abandoned  and  brutifh  fottifh- 
nef3;  at  the  fame  time,  the  inferior  rank  of  people,  by 
the  mod  unjud  and  arbitrary  laws,  were  liable  to  ca¬ 
pital  punifhments,  to  fines,  and  lofs  of  liberty,  for  de- 
droying  the  mod  noxious  of  the  feathered  tribe. 

According  to  Olearius,  the  diverfion  of  hawking 
is  more  followed  by  the  Tartars  and  Perfians,  than 
ever  it  was  in  any  part  of  Europe.  II  n'y  avoit  point 
de  butte  (fays  he )'  qu  't  n’euft  fon  aigle  ou  fon  faucon. 

The  falcons  or  hawks  that  were  in  ufe  in  thefe  king¬ 
doms,  are  now  found  to  breed  in  Wales,  and  in  North- 
Brit3i'n  and  its  ifles.  The  peregrine  falcon  inhabits 
the  rocks  of  Caernarvon fhire.  The  famefpecies,  with 
the  gyrfalcon,  the  gentil,  and  the  gofftawk,  are  found 
i-n  Scotland,  and  the  lanner  in  Ireland. 

We  may  here  take  notice,  that  the  Norwegian  breed 
was,  in  old  times,  in  high  efteem  in  England;  they 


were  thought  bribes  worthy  a  king.  Jeoffrey  Fitz-  Hawking, 
pierre  gave  two  good  Norway  hawks  to  king  John,  to~ 
obtain  for  his  friend  the  liberty  of  exporting  too  wt. 
of  cheefe;  and  Nicholas  the  Dane  was  to  give  the  Exchequer. 
king  a  hawk  every  time  he  came  into  England,  that  1.465,470. 
he  might  have  free  liberty  to  traffic  throughout  the 
king’s  dominions. 

They  were  alfo  made  the  tenures  that  fome  of  the  "Blunt's 
nobility  held  their  edates  by,  from  the  crown.  Thus  ^’,c‘  ^e" 
Sir  John  Stanley  had  a  grant  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  from  nUres' 
Henry  IV.  to  be  held  of  the  king,  his  heirs  and  fuc- 
cefiors,  by  homage  and  the  fervice  of  two  falcons, 
payable  on  the  day  of  his  or  their  coronation.  And 
Philip  de  Hadang  held  his  manor  of  Combertoun  in 
Cambridgefhire,  by  the  fervice  of  keeping  the  king’s 
falcons. 

Hawking,  though  an  exercife  now  much  difufed 
among  us,  in  comparifon  of  what  it  anciently  was, 
does  yet  furnifh  a  great  variety  of  fignificant  terms, 
which  dill  obtain  in  our  language.  Thus,  the  parts 
of  a  hawk  have  their  proper  names.  —  The  legs,  from 
the  thigh  to  the  foot,  are  called  arms ;  the  toes,  the 
petty-fmgles  ;  the  claws,  the  pounces.—  The  wings  are 
called  the  fails  ;  the  long  feathers  thereof,  the  beams ; 
the  two  longed,  the  principal  feathers ;  thofe  next 
thereto,  the  fags. — The  tail  is  called  the  train;  the 
bread-feathers,  the  mails ;  thofe  behind  the  thigh,  the 
pendant  feathers. — When  the  feathers  are  not  yet  full 
grown,  file  is  faid  to  be  unfummed;  when  they  are 
complete,  fhe  is  fummed:—T\\<i  craw,  or  crop,  is  called 
th c  gorge: — The  pipe  next  the  fundament,  where  the 
faeces  are  drawn  down,  is  called  the pannel : — The  flimy 
fubdance  lying  in  the  pannel,  is  called  the  glut: — The 
upper  and  crooked  part  of  the  bill  is  called  the  beak; 
the  nether- part,  the  clap;  the  yellow' part  between  the 
beak  and  the  eyes,  the  fear  or  fere;  the  tw’o  fmall  holes 
thereio,  the  na’res. 

As  to  her  furniture: — The  leathers,  vfith  bells  but¬ 
toned  on  her  legs,  are  called  bewits. — The  leathern 
thong,  whereby  the  falconer  holds  the  hawk,  is  called 
the  lea  ft,  or  leafs;  the  little  draps,  by  which  tire  leafe- 
is  fadened  to  the  legs,  jejfes ;  and  a  line  or  pack- thread 
fadened  to  the  leafe,  in  difeiplining  her,  a  creance.— 

A  cover  for  her  head,  to  keep  her  in  the  dark,  is  called 
a  hood;  a  large  wide  hood,  open  behind,  to  be  wore 
at  fird,  rs  called  a  rufter  hood:  To  draw  the  firings, 
that  the  hood  may  be  in  readinefs  to  be  pulled  off,  is 
called  unfriking  the  hood. — The  blinding  a  hawk  jud 
taken,  by  running  a  thread  through  her  eye-lids,  and 
thus  drawing  them  over  the  eyes,  to  prepare  her  for 
being  hooded,  is  called  feeling. — A  figure  or  refem- 
blance  of  a  fowl,  made  of  leather  and  feathers,  is  called 
a  lure. — Her  refiing-place,  when  off  the  falconer’s  fid, 
is  called  the  pearch. — The  place  where  her  meat  is  laid, 
is  called  the  hack ;  and  that  wherein  fhe  is  fet,  while 
her  feathers  fall  and  come  again,  the  me w. 

Something  given  a  hawk,  to  cleanfe  and  purge  her 
gorge,  is  called  cafing.  —  Small  feathers  given  her  to 
make  her  cad,,  are  called  plumage: — Gravel  given  her  to 
help  to  bring  down  herdomachris  called  ranale:  —Her 
throwing  up  filth  from  the  gorge  after  cading,  is  called 
gleaming . — The  purging  of  her  greafe,  &c.  enfemning. 

— A  being  duffed  is  called  gurgiting. — The  inferring 
a  feather  in  her  wing,  in  lieu  of a  broken  one,  is  callecf 
imping.— The  giving  Eer  a  leg,  wing,  or  pinion  of  a 

fowl 
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Hawking,  fowl  to  pull  at,  is  called  tiring'.— The  neck  of  a  bird 

the  hawk  preys  on,  is  called  the  inke: - What  the 

hawk  leaves  of  her  prey,  is  called  th  spill,  or  pelf. 

There  are  alfo  proper  terms  for  her  feveral  a&ions. 
— When  (he  flutters  with  her  wings,  as  if  llriving  to 
get  away,  either  from  perch  or  fill,  flie  is  faid  to  bate. 
— When,  Handing  too  near,  they  fight  with  each  other, 
it  is  called  crabbing: — When  the  young  ones  quiver, 
and  (hake  their  wings  in  obedience  to  the  elder,  it  is 
called  coloring: — When  Ihe  wipes  her  beak  after  feed¬ 
ing,  Ihe  is  faid  to  feak:  —  When  Ihe  deeps,  fhe  is  faid 
to  jouk: — From  the  time  of  exchanging  her  coat,  till 
flie  turn  white  again,  is  called  her  intermewing:  — 
Treading  is  called  cawking:  —  When  fhe  flretches  one 
of  her  wings  after  her  legs,  and  then  the  other,  it  is 
called  mantling  .• — Her  dung  is  called  muting ;  when 
die  mutes  a  good  way  from  her,  fhe  is  faid  to  Jlice ; 
when  fhe  does  it  diredlly  down,  inftead  of  yerking 
backwards,  fhe  is  faid  to  (lime;  and  if  it  be  in  drops, 
it  is  called  dropping. — When  fhe  as  it  were  fneezes,  it 
is  called  fniting. — When  fhe  raifes  and  fhakes  herfelf, 

fhe  is  faid  to  rouze: - When,  after  mantling,  fhe 

erodes  her  wings  together  over  her  back,  fhe  is  faid 
to  warble. 

When  a  hawk  feizes,  fhe  is  faid  to  bind: — When, 
after  feizing,  flie  pulls  off  the  feathers,  fhe  is  faid  to 
plume.— When  fhe  raifes  a  fowl  aloft,  and  at  length 
defeends  with  it  to  the  ground,  it  is  called  truffmg. — 
When,  being  aloft,  fhe  defeends  to  ftrike  her  prey,  it  is 
called  Jlooping. — When  fhe  flies  out  too  far  from  the 
game,  fhe  is  faid  to  rake. — When,  forfaking  her  proper 
game,  fhe  flies  at  pyes,  crows,  &c.  that  chance  to  crofs 
her,  it  is  called  check. — When,  miffing  the  fowl,  fhe 
betakes  herfelf  to  the  next  check,  fhe  is  faid  to  fly  on 

head. - The  fowl  or  game  fhe  flie3  at  is  called  the 

quarry. — The  dead  body  of  a  fowl  killed  by  the  hawk, 
is  called  a  pelt. — When  fhe  flies  away  with  the  quarry, 
fhe  is  faid  to  ftr/yj.— When  in  Hooping  fhe  turns  two 
or  three  times  on  the  wing,  to  recover  herfelf  ere  fhe 
feizes,  it  is  called  canceliering.-— When  fhe  hits  the 

prey,  yet  does  not  trufs  it,  it  is  called  ruff. - The 

making  a  hawk  tame  and  gentle,  is  called  reclaiming. 
---The  bringing  her  to  endure  company,  manninghtr. 
-—An  old  ftaunch  hawk,  ufed  to  fly  and  fet  example 
to  a  young  one,  is  called  a  make-hawk. 

The  reclaiming,  manning,  and  bringing  up  a  hawk 
to  the  fport,  is  not  eafy  to  be  brought  to  any  precife 
fet  of  rules.--It  confifls  in  a  number  of  little  pradlices 
and  obfervances,  calculated  to  familiarize  the  falconer 
to  his  bird,  to  procure  the  love  thereof,  &c.  See  the 
article  Falconry. 

When  your  hawk  comes  readily  to  the  lure,  a  large 
pair  of  luring-bells  are  to  be  put  upon  her;  and  the 
more  giddy-headed  and  apt  to  rake  out  your  hawk  is, 
the  larger  muft  the  bells  be.  Having  done  this,  and 
fhe  being  {harp- fet,  ride  out  in  a  fair  morning,  into 
fome  large  field,  unencumbered  with  trees  or  wood, 
with  your  hawk  on  your  fill ;  then  having  loofened 
her  hood,  whiltle  fofily,  to  provoke  her  to  fly;  unhood 
her,  and  let  her  fly  with  her  head  into  the  wind;  for 
by  that  means  fhe  will  be  the  better  able  to  get  upon 
the  wing,  and  will  naturally  climb  upwards,  flying  a 
circle.  After  fhe  has  flown  three  or  four  turns,  then 
lure  her  with  your  voice,  calling  the  lure  about  your 
head,  having  iirft  tied  a  pullet  to  it ;  and  if  your  fal¬ 


con  come  in,  and  approach  near  you,  cafl  out  the  Hawking, 
lure  into  the  wind,  and,  if  fhe  (loop  to  it,  reward  Hawkwood 
her.  - 

You  will  often  find,  that  when  fhe  flies  from  the 
fid,  fhe  will  take  Hand  on  the  ground :  this  is  a  fault 
which  is  very  common  with  foar- falcons.  To  remedy 
this,  fright  her  up  with  your  wand;  and  when  you 
have  forced  her  to  take  a  turn  or  two,  take  her  down 
to  the  lure,  and  feed  her.  But  if  this  does  not  do, 
then  you  muft  have  in  readinefs  a  duck  fealed,  fo  that 
flie  may  fee  no  way  but  backwards,  and  that  will 
make  her  mount  the  higher.  Hold  this  duck  iti  your 
hand,  by  one  of  the  wings  near  the  body ;  then  lure 
with  the  voice,  to  make  the  falcon  turn  her  head;  and 
when  fhe  is  at  a  reafonable  pitch,  call  your  duck  up 
juft  under  her;  when,  if  fhe  ftrike,  Hoop,  or  trufs  the 
duck,  permit  her  to  kill  it,  and  reward  her  by  giving 
her  a  reafonable  gorge.  After  you  have  praClifed 
this  two  or  three  times,  your  hawk  will  leave  the 
Hand,  and,  delighted  to  be  on  the  wing,  will  be  very 
obedient. 

It  is  not  convenient,  for  the  firft  or  fecond  time,  to 
fhew  your  hawk  a  large  fowl ;  for  it  frequently  happens, 
that  they  efcape  from  the  hawk,  and  (he,  not  recovering 
them,  rakes  after  them :  this  gives  the  falconer  trouble, 
and  frequently  occafions  the  lofs  of  the  hawk.  But  if 
fhe  happens  to  purfne  a  fowl,  and,  being  unable  to  re¬ 
cover  it,  gives  it  over,  and  comes  in  again  dire&ly, 
then  cafl  out  a  fealed  duck ;  and  if  fhe  (loop  and  trufs 
it  acrofs  the  wings,  permit  her  to  take  her  pleafure, 
rewarding  her  alfo  with  the  heart,  brains,  tongue,  and 
liver.  But  if  you  have  not  a  quick  duck,  take  her  down 
with  a  dry  lure,  and  let  her  plume  a  pullet  and  feed 
upon  it.  By  this  means  a  hawk  will  learn  to  give  over  a 
fowl  that  rakes  out,  and,  on  hearing  the  falconer’s  lure, 
will  make  back  again,  and  know  the  better  how  to 
hold  in  the  head. 

Some  hawks  have  a  difdainful  coynefs,  proceeding 
from  their  being  high  fed:  fuch  a  hawk  muft  not  be 
rewarded,  though  (lie  fhould  kill :  but  you  may  give 
her  leave  to  plume  a  little;  and  then  taking  a  fheep’s 
heart  cold,  or  the  leg  of  a  pullet,  when  the  hawk  is 
btify  in  pluming,  let  either  of  them  be  conveyed  into 
the  body  of  the  fowl,  that  it  may  favour  of  it ;  and 
when  the  hawk  has  eateiffthe  heart,  brains,  and  tongue 
of  the  fowl,  take  out  what  is  inclofed,  call  her  to  your 
fill,  and  feed  her  with  it:  afterwards  give  her  fome  of 
the  feathers  of  the  fowl’s  neck,  to  fcower  her,  and 
make  her  cafl. 

If  your  hawk  be  a  (lately  high-flying  one,  fhe 
ought  not  to  take  more  than  one  flight  in  a  morning  ; 
and  if  fhe  be  made  for  the  river,  let  her  not  fly  more 
than  twice:  when  fhe  is  at  the  higheft,  take  her  down 
with  your  lure;  and  when  fhe  has  plumed  and  broken 
the  fowl  a  little,  feed  her,  by  which  means  you  will , 
keep  her  a  high-flyer,  and  fond  of  the  lure. 

HAWKWOOD  (Sir  John),  a  famous  Englilh 
general,  was  th<j  fon  of  a  tanner  at  Heddingham-Sibil 
in  Effex,  where  he  was  born  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  He  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  taylor  in  Lon¬ 
don  ;  but  being  fortunately  prefled  into  the  army,  was 
fent  abroad,  where  his  genius  foon  expanded  itfelf,  and 
furmounted  the  narrow  prejudices  which  adhered  to 
his  birth  and  occupation.  He  fignalized  himfelf  as  a 
foldier  in  France  and  Italy,  and  particularly  at  Pifa 
20  F  2  and 
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Hawfe  and  Florence.  He  commanded  with  great  ability  and 
il  fuccefs  in  the  army  of  Ggleacia  duke  of  Milan;  and 

_ was  in  fuch  high  eftecm  with  Barnabas  his  brother, 

that  he  gave  him  Domitia  liis  natural  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  an  ample  fortune.  He  died  at  Flo¬ 
rence,  full  of  years  and  military  fame,  in  1394.  See 
(Hirtory  of)  Italy. 

HAWSE,  or  Hause,  is  generally  underftood  to 
imply  the  iituation  of  the  cables  before  the  (hip’s  (tern, 
when  (he  is  moored  with  two  anchors  out  from  for¬ 
ward,  viz.  one  on  the  (larboard,  and  the  other  on  the 
larboard-bow.  Hence  it  is  ufual  to  fay,  Jhe  has  a 
clear  hawfe,  or  a  foul  hawfe.  It  alfo  denotes  any 
fmall  diftance  a-head  of  a  (hip,  or  between  her  head 
and  the  anchors  employed  to  ride  her;  as,  “  He  has 
“  anchored  in  our  hawfe,  The  brig  fell  athwart  our 

hawfe,”  &c. 

A  (hip  is  faid  to  ride  with  a  clear  hawfe,  when  the 
cables  are  directed  to  their  anchors,  without  lying 
athwart  the  (lem  ;  or  eroding,  or  being  twilled  round 
each  other  by  the  (hip’s  winding  about,  according  to 
the  change  of  the  wind,  tide,  or  current. 

A  foul  haufe,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that  the  cables 
lie  acrofs  the  (lem,  or  bear  upon  each  other,  fo  as  to  be 
rubbed  and  chafed  by  the  motion  of  the  vcffel.— The 
hawfe  accordingly  is  foul,  by  having  either  a  crofs,  an 
elbow,  or  a  round  turn.  If  the  larboard  cable,  lying 
acrofs  the  (lem,  point3  out  on  the  (larboard  fide,  while 
the  (larboard  cable  at  the  fame  time  grows  out  on  the 
larboard  fide,  there  is  a  crofs  in  the  hawfe.  If,  after 
this,  the  (hip,  without  returning  to  her  former  pofi- 
tion,  continues  to  wind  about  the  fame  way,  fo  as  to 
perform  an  entire  revolution,  each  of  the  cables  will  be 
twifted  round  the  other,  and  then  direded  out  from 
the  oppofite  bow,  forming  what  is  called  a  round  turn. 
An  elbow  is  produced  when  the  (hip  (lops  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  that  revolution,  after  having  had  a  crofs  :  or,  in 
other  words,  if  (lie  rides  with  her  head  northward  with 
a  clear  hawfe,  and  afterwajds  turns  quite  round  fo  as 
to  diredl  her  head  northward  again,  (he  will  have  an 
elbow. 

Hause -Holes,  certain  cylindrical  holes  cut  through 
the  bows  of  a  (hip  on  each  fide  of  the  (lem,  through 
which  the  cables  pafs  in  order  to  be  drawn  into  or  let 
out  of  the  veffel  as  occafioif’requires.  They  are  for¬ 
tified  on  each  fide  by  the 

Hawse -Pieces,  a  name  given  to  the  foremoft  tim¬ 
bers  of  a  (hip,  whofe  lower  ends  reft  on  the  knuckle- 
timber,  or  the  foremoft  of  the  cant-timbers.  They 
are  generally  parallel  to  the  (lem,  having  their  upper 
ends  fometimes  terminated  by  the  lower  part  of  the 
beak-head ;  and  otherwife,  by  the  top  of  the  bow, 
particularly  in  fmall  (hips  and  merchantmen.  ' 

HAWSER,  a  large  rope  which  holds  the  middle 
degree  between  the  cable  and  tow-line,  in  any  (hip 
whereto  it  belongs,  being  a  fize  finaller  than  the  form¬ 
er,  and  as  much  larger  than  the  latter. 

HAY,  any  kind  of  grafs  cut  and  dried  for  the  food 
of  cattle. 

The  time  of  mowing  grafs  for  hay  mull  be  regu¬ 
lated  according  to  its  growth  and  ripenefs;  nothing 
being  more  prejudicial  to  the  crop  than  mowing  it  too 
foon  ;  becaufe  the  fap  is  not  then  fully  come  out  of 
the  root,  and  when  made  into  hay  the  grafs  (brinks 
away  to  nothing.  It  mud  not,  however,  be  let  Hand 


too  long  till  it  have  (lied  its  feeds.  When  the  tops  of  Hay. 
the  grafs  look  brown,  and  begin  to  bend  down,  and 
the  red  honeyfuckle  flowers  begin  to  wither,  you  may 
conclude  it  ripe  for  mowing. 

Sain- Foin  Hay,  is  of  feveral  forts,  which  may  be  di- 
ftinguiflied  by  the  following  terms,  viz.  1.  The  virgin. 

2.  The  bloflomed.  3.  The  full-grown.  And,  4.  The 
threfhed  hay.  The  firlt  of  thefe  is  beyond  comparifon 
the  bell.  It  mud  be  cut  before  the  blofloms  generally 
appear  ;  for  when  it  (lands  till  it  is  full  blown,  the 
moft  fpirituous  and  nourifhing  parts  of  its  juice  are 
fpent,  the  fap  is  much  impoveiilhed,  and  the  faint-foin 
can  never  recover  that  richnefs  it  had  in  its  virgin- (late. 

But  this  fine  hay  cannot  well  be  had  of  uncultivated 
fain-foin,  becaufe  that  may  not  be  much  above  an 
handful  high  when  it  is  in  a  condition  to  be  cut  ;  it 
would.then  make  a  very  light  crop,  and  would  be  a 
great  while  before  it  fprang  up  again  :  but  the  rich 
will  have  two  or  three  tuns  to  an  acre,  and  fpring  again 
immediately  for  a  fecond  crop  ;  fo  that  little  or  none 
in  quantity  would  be  loft  by  fo  great  an  improvement 
of  its  quality. 

The  fecond  fort  is  that  cut  in  the  flower,  which, 
though  much  inferior  to  the  virgin-hay,  far  exceeds 
any  other  kind  as  yet  commonly  propagated  in  Bri¬ 
tain;  and  if  it  be  a  full  crop,  it  may  amount  to  three 
tuns  an  acre.  This  is  that  fain-foin  which  is  com¬ 
monly  made;  and  the  larger  it  is,  the  more  nouriftiing 
it  is  for  horfes. 

The  next  fort  of  fain-foin  is  the  full  grown,  cut 
when  the  blofloms  are  gone  or  going  off :  this  alfo  is 
good  hay,  though  it  falls  (hort  by  many  degrees  of  the 
goodnefs  of  the  other  two  forts ;  but  it  makes  a  greater 
crop  than  either  of  them,  becaufe  it  grows  to  its  full 
bulk,  and  fhrinks  little  in  drying. 

The  lad  fort  is  the  threfhed  hay;  which,  when  not 
damaged  by  wet  weather,  has  been  found  more  nou- 
rifliing  to  horfes  than  coarfe  water-meadow  hay  ;  and, 
when  it  is  cut  fmall  by  an  engine,  is  good  for  cattle, 
and  much  better  than  the  chaff  of  corn.  The  beft 
time  to  cut  it,  is  when  the  greateft  part  of  the  feed  is 
well  filled;  the  firft-blown  ripe,  and  the  laft-blown 
beginning  to  be  full. 

The  goodnefs  of  the  hay  depends  greatly"  upon  the 
manner  of  ordering  it.  The  beft  hay  in  all  England 
is  made  of  fain-foin,  without  ever  fpreading  if.  This 
method,  though  it  be  longer  before  it  be  finifhed,  cods 
lefs  labour  than  the  other.  If  fain-foin  be  laid  up 
pretty  green,  it  will  take  no  damage,  provided  it  be 
fet  in  fmall  round  ricks,  with  a  large  bafket  drawn  up 
in  the  middle  of  each,  to  have  a  vent-hole  through 
which  the  fuperfluous  moifture  of  the  hay  may  tranf- 
pire.  As  foon  as  its  heating  is  over,  thefe  ricks  ought 
to  be  thatched;  and  all  fain-foin  ricks,  that  are  made 
when  the  hay  is  full  dried  in  the  cocks,  ought  to  be 
thatched  immediately  after  the  making  them.  That 
which  is  laid  up  moft  dried,  will  come  out  of  the  rick 
of  a  green  colour;  but  that  which  has  been  much 
heated  in  the  rick,  will  be  brown. 

The  feed  affords  the  owner  another  opportunity  of 
making  a  profit  of  his  fain-foin  :  but  this,  if  the  hoe¬ 
ing  husbandry  were  general,  would  not  be  vendible  ia 
great  quantities  for  planting  ;  becaufe  the  ordinary 
crop  of  an  acre  will  produce  feed  enough  to  drill,  an 
hundred  acres,  which  would  not  want  planting  for  a 
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Hay  long  time.  The  other  ufe  then  of  this  feed  is  forpro- 
II  vender ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  fome  who  have 
made  trials  of  it,  that  three  bu/hels  of  good  faia-foin 
feed  given  to  horfes,  will  nourilh  them  as  much  as  four 
bulhels  of  oats  ;  and  when  well  ordered,  it  is  fo  fvveet, 
that  molt  forts  of  cattle  are  greedy  of  it. 

Hay -Making.  Se  Agriculture,  n°  152,  et feq. 

Hay,  a  town  in  Brecknock/hire,  in  Wales,  feated 
near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Wyc  and  Dulas.  It 
was  a  town  of  good  note  in  the  time  of  the  Romans; 
it  being  then  fortified  with  a  caftle  and  a  wall,  which 
were  ruined  in  the  rebellion  of  Owen  Glcndower.  It 
is  at  prefent  a  pretty  good  town ;  and  the  market  is 
large  for  corn,  cattle,  and  provifions.  W.  Long.  o. 
56.  N.  Lat.  52._io. 

HAYNAULT.  See  Hainault. 

HAYS,  particular  nets  for  taking  rabbits,  hares, 
&c.  common  to  be  bought  in  /hops  that  fell  nets,  and 
they  may  be  had  larger  or  /horter  as  you  think  fit ; 
from  15  to  20  fathom  is  a  good  length,  and  for  depth 
a  fathom. 

As  rabbits  often  draggle  abroad  about  mid-day  for 
fre/h  grafs,  where  you  perceive  a  number  gone  forth  to 
any  remote  brakes  or  thickets,  pitch  two  or  three  of 
thefe  hays  about  their  burrows  j  lie  clofe  there  :  but  in 
cafe  you  have  not  nets  enough  to  enclofe  all  their  bur¬ 
rows,  fome  may  be  flopped  up  with  ftones,  &c.  Then 
fet  out  with  the  coney  dog  to  hunt  up  and  down  at  a 
good  diftance,  and  draw  on  by  degrees  to  the  man 
who  is  with  you,  and  lies  clofe  by  the  hay,  who  may 
take  them  as  they  bolt  into  it. 

HAYWARD,  the  perfon  who  keeps  the  common 
herd  or  cattle  of  a  town.  Pie  is  appointed  by  the 
lord’s  court ;  and  his  office  is  to  fee  that  the  cattle 
neither  break  nor  crop  the  hedges  of  inclofed  grounds. 

Hayward  (Sir  John),  an  eminent  Engliffi  hiflorian 
and  biographer,  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century, 
was  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  the  degree  of  do&or  of  laws.  In  1610,  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  hiftoriographers  of  a  college 
then  at  Chelfea  ;  and,  in  1619,  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood.  He  wrote,  1.  The  lives  of  the  three 
Norman  kings  of  England,  William  I.  and  II.  and 
Henry  I..  2.  The  firft  part  of  the  life  and  reign  of 

king  Henry  IV.  5.  The  life  and  reign  of  king  Ed¬ 
ward  VI.;  and  feveral  theological  works.  He  died 
in  1627. 

HAZAEL,  an  officer  belonging  to  Benhadad  king 
of  Syria,  caufed  that  prince  to  be  put  to  death,  and 
reigned  in  his  Head.  He  defeated  Joram,  Jehu,  and 
Jehoahaz,  kings  of  Ifrael  ;  and,  after  his  death,  was 
fucceeded  by  Benhadad  his  fon,  852  B.  C. 

HAZARD,  a  game  on  dice,  without  tables,  is  very 
properly  fo’called  ;  fince  it  fpeedily  makes  a  man,  or 
undoes  him. 

It  is  played  with  only  two  dice  ;  and  as  many  may 
play  at  it  as  can  (land  round  thelargefl  round  table. 

Two  things  are  chiefly  to  be  obferved,  viz.  main 
and  chance  ;  the  latter  belonging  to  the  caftor,  and 
the  former,  or  main,  to  the  other  gamefters.  There 
can  be  no  main  thrown  above  nine,  nor  under  five  ; 
fo  that  five,,  fix,  feven,  eight,  and  nine,  are  the  only 
mains  flung  at  hazard.  Chances  and  nicks  are  from 
four  to  ten:  thus  four  is  a  chance  to  nine,  five  to 
eight,  fix  to  feven,  feven  to  fix,  eight  to  five;  and 


nine  and  ten  a  chance  to  five,  fix,  feven,  and  tight :  in  Haz 
/hort,  four,  five,  fix,  feven,  eight,  nine,  and  ten,  are  ^ea 
chances  to  any  main,  if  any  of  thefe  nick  it  not.  Now 
nicks  are  either  when  the  chance  is  the  fame  with  the 
main,  as  five  and  five,  or  the  like  ;  or  fix  and  twelve, 
feven  and  eleven,  eight  and  twelve.  Here  obferve, 
that  twelve  is  out  to  nine,  feven,  and  five ;  eleven  is 
out  to  nine,  eight,  fix,  and  five  :  and  ames-ace  and 
duce-ace,  are  out  to  all  mains  whatever. 

HAZLE,  or  Hazel,  in  botany.  See  Corylus. 

The  kernels  of  the  fruit  have  a  mild,  farinaceous, 
oily  tafte,  agreeable  to  moft  palates.  Squirrels  and 
mice  are  fond  of  them,  as  well  as  fome  birds,  fuch  as 
jays,  nutcrackers.  &c.  A  kind  of  chocolate  has  been 
prepared  from  them,  and  there  are  inftances  of  their- 
having  been  formed  into  bread.  The  oil  expreffed 
from  them  is  little  inferior  to  the  oil  of  almonds ;  and 
is  ufed  by  painters,  and  by  chemifls,  for  receiving  and 
retaining  odours.  The  charcoal  made  of  the  wood  is 
ufed  by  painters  in  drawing.— Some  of  the  Highland¬ 
ers,  where  fuperftition  is  not  totally  fubfided,  look  up¬ 
on  the  tree  itfelf  as  unlucky  ;  but  are  glad  to  get  two 
of  the  nuts  naturally  conjoined,  which  is  a  good  omen. 

Thefe  they  call  cno-chomhlaicb ,  and  carry  them  as  an 
efficacious  charm  again  ft  witchcraft. 

Evelyn  tells  us,  that  no  plant  is  more  proper  for 
thickening  of  copfes  than  the  hazle,  for  which  he  di- 
refts  the  following  expeditious  method.  Take  a  pole 
of  hazle  (a/h  or  poplar  may  alfo  be  ufed)  of  20  or  30 
feet  in  length,  the  head  a  little  lopped,  into  the  ground, 
giving  it  a  chop  near  the  ground  to  make  it  fuccumb ; 
this  fattened  to  the  earth  with  a  hook  or  two,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  fome  freffi  mould  at  a  competent  depth, 

(as  gardeners  lay  their  carnations),  will  produce  a 
great  number  of  fuckers,  and  thicken  and  furnifh  a 
copfe  fpeedily. 

Hazle -Earthy  or  Hazley-earth ,  a  kind  of  red 
loam,  which  is  faid  to  be  an  excellent  mixture  with 
other  forts  of  earth  ;  uniting  what  is  too  loofe,  cool¬ 
ing  what  is  too  hot,,  and  gently  entertaining  the  moi- 
flure. 

HEAD,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  Part  L 
chap.  ii. 

Head >Ach,  a  moft  troublefome  fenfation  in  the 
head,  produced  by  various  caufes,  and  attended  with 
different  fymptoms,  according  to  its  different  degrees 
and  the  place  where  it  is  feated.  See  (the  Index  fub- 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

Dragon's  Head,  in  aftronomy,  is  the  afeending 
node  of  the  moon  or  other  planet. 

Head  of  a  Ship,  an  ornamental  figure  erefled  on 
the  continuation  of  a  /hip’s -ftem,.as  being  expreffive  of 
her  name,  and  emblamatical  of  war,  navigation,  com, 
merce,  &o. 

Head,  is  alfo  ufed  in  a  more  enlarged  fenfe  to  fig- 
nify  the  whole  front  or  forepait  of  the  /hip  including 
the  bows  on  each  fide  :  the  head  threefore  opens  the 
column  of  water  through  which  the  Ihip  paffes  when 
advancing.  Hence  we  fay,  head-fails,  head-fea,  head¬ 
way,  Sec. 

Thus,  fig.  1.  Plate  CLIX.  reprefents  one  fide  of  the 
fore-part  or  head  of  a  74  four  gun-fhip,  together 
with  part  of  the  bow,  keel,  and  gunnel.  The  names 
of  the  ft  veral  pieces,  exhibited  therein,  are  as  follow  : 

A  A  Fore-part  of  the  keel,  with  a  a  the  two  falfe 
keels 


Head. 
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keels  beneath  it. 

A  C  the  ftem. 
a  a  The  cat-head. 
bb  The  fupporter  of  the  cat-head, 
cc  The  kniglit-head,  or  bollard- timber,  of  which 
there  is  one  on  each  fide,  to  fecure  the  inner  end  of 
the  bowfprit. 

dd  The  haufe-holes. 

ee  The  naval-hoods,  i.  e.  thick  pieces  of  plank 
laid  upon  the  bow  to  (Lengthen  the  edges  of  the 
banfe-holes. 

f  The  davit-chock,  by  which  the  davit  is  firmly 
wedged  while  employed  to  fifh  the  auchor. 

g  The  bulk-head,  which  terminates  the  for'ecaftle  on 
the  fore-fide,  being  called  the  beak-head  bulk-head  by 
(hipwrights. 

H  The  gun-ports  of  the  lower  deck. 
h  The  gun-ports  of  the  upper  deck  and  forecaftle. 
I,  I,  The  channels,  with  their  dead-eyes  and  chain- 
plates. 

i  The  gripe,  or  fore-foot,  which  unites  the  keel 
with  the  ftem,  forming  a  part  of  either. 

k  k  Thefe  dotted Jines  reprefent  the  thicknefs  and  de- 
fcent  of  the  different  decks  from  the  fore-part  of  the 
(hip  towards  the  middle.  The  lowed  of  the  three  dot¬ 
ted  lines  /  expreffes  the  convexity  of  the  beams,  or  the 
difference  between  the  height  of  the  deck  in  the  middle 
of  its  breadth,  and  at  the  (hip’s  fide.  This  is  alfo  ex¬ 
hibited  more  clearly  in  the  Midship  -  Frame  ;  where  the 
red  curve  of  the  beam  is  delineated.  N.  B.  Thefe 
lines  muft  be  always  parallel  to  the  lines  which  termi¬ 
nate  the  gun -ports  above  and  below. 

mm  The  timbers  of  the  head,  and  part  of  the  bow- 
fprit. 

X  The  rails  of  the  head  which  lie  acrofs  the  tim¬ 
bers. 

QZ  Fore-part  of  the  main-wale. 

RX  Fore-part  of  the  channel-wale. 

U  C  The  load  water-line. 

Fig.  2.  reprefents  a  head-view  of  a  Ihip,  with  the 
projedlion  of  her  principal  timbers,  and  all  her  planks 
laid  on  one  fide. 

It  is  evident  that  the  fore-part  of  a  (hip  is  called  its 
head,  from  the  affinity  of  motion  and  pofition  it  bears 
to  a  fiffi,  and  in  general  to  the  horizontal  fituation  of 
all  animals  whilft  fwimming. 

By  the  Head;  the  ftate  of  a  (hip,  which  is  laden 
deeper  at  the  fore-end  than  the  after-end. 

Head-/**/?,  a  rope  employed  to  fallen  a  (hip  to 
a  wharf,  chain,  or  buoy,  or  to  fome  other  veffel  along- 
fide. 

Head-Z^W,  a  name  frequently  given  to  a  cape,  or 


promontory. 

Headmost,  the  fituation  of  any  (hip  or  (hips 
■which  are  the  mod  advanced  in  a  fleet,  or  line  of 
battle. 

Head -Rope,  that  part  of  the  bolt-rope  which  ter¬ 
minates  any  of  the  principal  fails  on  the  upper  edge, 
■which  is  accordingly  fewed  thereto.  See  the  article 
Bolt-rope. 

He  in- Sails,  a  general  name  for  all  thofe  fails  which 
are  extended  on  the  fore-maft  and  bowfprit,  and  em¬ 
ployed  to  command  the  fore-part  of  the  (hip :  fuch 
are  the  fore-fail,  fore-top-fail,  fore-top-gallant-fail, 
jib,  fore- day- fail,  and  the  fprit-fail  with  its  top-fail. 


This  term  is  ufed  in  oppofition  to  after -fails,  viz.  all 
thofe  which  are  extended  on  the  mizen-maft,  and  on 
the  (lays  between  the  mizen  and  main  mails. 

Head  fo-nssind;  the  fituation  of  a  (hip  or  boat, 
when  her  head  is  turned  to  windward. 

Head -IVay,  the  motion  of  advancing  at  fea.  It  is 
generally  ufed  when  a  (hip  firft  begins  to  advance  ;  or 
when  it  is  doubtful  whether  (he  is  in  a  (late  of  red  or 
motion.  It  is  in  both  fenfes  oppofed  to  retreating, 
or  moving  with  the  ftem  foreinotl.  See  the  article 
Stern-way. 

HEALTH,  is  a  right  difpofition  of  the  body,  and 
of  all  its  parts  ;  confiding  in  a  due  temperature,  a 
right  conformation,  juft  connection,  and  ready  and 
free  exercife  of  the  feveral  vital  functions. 

Health  admits  of  latitude,  as  not  being  the  fame 
in  all  fubjeCts,  who  may  yet  be  faid  to  enjoy  health. 

That  part  of  medicine,  which  (hews  the  means  of 
preferving  health,  is  termed  hygieine.  See  Medicine. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  deified  Health,  reprefent- 
ing  it  under  the  figure  of  a  woman,  whom  they  fup- 
pofed  to  be  the  daughter  of  Aifculapius.  We  find 
the  name  of  the  goddefs  Salus,  or  Health,  on  many 
medals  of  the  Roman  emperors,  with  different  inferip- 
tions;  as,  salus  publica,  salus  republic.*,  salus 

AUGUSTl,  &C. 

Methods  of  preferving  the  Health  of  Mariners. 
See  Mariner. 

HEAM,  in  beads,  is  the  fame  with  the  fecundines 
or  after- birth  in  women. 

HEARING.  See  Anatomy,  n°  405. 

HEARNE  (Thomas),  a  celebrated  antiquarian, 
eminent  for  his  writings  and  editiorfs  of  MSS.  His 
father  was  pariffi-clerk  of  Little  Waltham  in  Berk- 
(hire,  where  he  was  born  in  1680.  He  had  a  liberal 
education  by  the  patronage  of  a  neighbouring  gentle¬ 
man  ;  and  even  from  a  boy  difeovered  a  ftrong  pro- 
penfity  to  the'ftudy  of  antiquities.  He  did  great  fer- 
vices  to  the  Bodleian  library,  and  died  in  1735. 

HEARSE,  among  fportfmen,  a  hind  of  the  fe- 
cond  year  of  her  age. 

HEART,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  382  [385]. 

Several  ingenious  perfons  have  from  time  to  time 
attempted  to  make  edimates  of  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  heart  and  arteries  ;  who  have  as  widely  differed 
from  each  other,  as  they  have  from  the  truth,  for 
want  of  a  fufficient  number  of  data  to  argue  upon. 
This  fet  the  truly  ingenious  Dr  Hale3  upon  making 
proper  experiments,  in  order  to  afeertain  the  force  of 
the  blood  in  the  veins  and  arteries  of  feveral  animals. 

If,  according  to  DrKeil’s  eftimate,  the  left  ventri¬ 
cle  of  ,a  man’s  heart  throws  out  in  each  fyftole  an  ounce 
or  1.638  cubic  inches  of  blood,  and  the  area  of  the 
orifice  of  the  aorta  be  =0.4187,  then  dividing  the  for¬ 
mer  by  this,  the  quotient  3.9  is  the  length  of  the  cy¬ 
linder  of  bloc-d  which  is  formed  in  palling  through 
the  aorta  in  each  fyftole  of  the  ventricle  ;  and  in  the 
feventy-five  pulfes.  of  a  minute,  a  cylinder  of  292. £ 
inches  in  length  will  pafs:  this  is  at  the  rate  of  1462 
feet  in  an  hour.  But  the  fyftole  of  the  heart  being 
performed  in  one  third  of  this  time,  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  in  that  inftant  will  be  thrice  as  much,  viz.  at 
the  rate  of  4386  feet  in  an  hour,  or  73  feet  in  a  mi¬ 
nute.  And  if  the  ventricle  throws  out  one  ounce  in  a 
pulfe,  then  in  the  feventy-five  pulfes  of  a  minute,  the 
quantity 
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Heart  quantity  of  blood  will  be  equal  to  4.41b  1 1  oz.  and, 
in  thirty-four  minutes,  a  quantity  equal  to  a  middle- 
.  fized  man,  viz.  1581b.  will  pafs  through  the  heart. 
But  if,  with  Dr  Harvey  and  Dr  Lower,  we  fuppofe 
two  ounces  of  blood,  that  is,  3.276  cubic  inches,  to 
be  thrown  out  at  each  fyftole  of  the  ventricle,  then 
the  velocity  of  the  blood  in  entering  the  orifice  of  the 
aorta  will  be  double  the  former,  viz.  at  the  rate  of 
146  feet  in  a  minute,  and  a  quantity  of  blood  equal 
to  the  weight  of  a  man’s  body  will  pafs  in  half  the 
time,  viz.  17  minutes. 

If  we  fuppofe,  what  is  probable,  that  the  blood  will 
rife  7+t  feet  high  in  a  tube  fixed  to  the  carotide  ar¬ 
tery  of  a  man,  and  that  the  inward  area  of  the  left 


ventricle  of  his  heart  is  equal  to  fifteen  fquare  inches ;  Heart 
thefe  multiplied  into  7+4-  feet,  give  1 350  cubic  inches  R 
of  blood,  which  preffes  on  that  ventricle,  when  it  firft  Heat'  _ 
begins  to  contraft,  a  weight  equal  to  15.5  pounds. 

What  the  doftor  thus  calculates,  from  fuppofition, 
with  regard  to  mankind,  he  aftually  experimented  up¬ 
on  horfes,  dogs,  fallow-does,  &c.  by  fixing  tubes  in 
orifices  opened  in  their  veins  and  arteries  ;  by  obfer- 
ving  the  feveral  heights,  to  which  the  blood  rofe  in 
thefe  tubes,  as  they  lay  on  the  ground ;  and  by  mea- 
furing  the  capacities  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  and 
orifices  of  the  arteries.  And,  tliat  the  reader  may  the 
more  readily  compare  the  faid  eftimates  together,  he 
has  given  a  table  of  them,  ranged  in  the  following  order. 


|  The  feveral  animals. 

Weight  of  each. 

Height  of  the  blood  in 
the  tube  from  the  ju¬ 
gular  vein. 

Height  of#  the  blood  in 
tubes  fixed  to  arteries. 
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HEARTBURNING,  or  Pyrosis.  See  (the 
Index  fufcjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HEARTH,  that  part  ofthe  pavement  of  a  room  on 
which  the  fire  is  immediately  placed. 

Hearth -Money.  See  Qhimkzv- Money. 

HEAT,  in  phyfiology,  is  ufed  in  a  double  fenfe, 
either  as  that  peculiar  fenfation  which  is  felt  on  the 
approach  of  burning  bodies  ;  or  the  caufe  of  that  fen¬ 
fation,  in  which  la(l  fenfe  it  is  fynonymous  with  Fire. 
Heat  owing  The  ^*^Putes  which  were  formerly  carried  on  with 
to  the  sftion  regard  to  the  nature  of  heat,  namely,  whether  we  were 
•f  a  fluid,  to  account  it  merely  an  effeft  of  motion  in  the  parts  of 
ttrr.eftfi.al  bodies,  or  of  a  fluid  per  fie,  feem  now  to  be 
generally  determined  in  favour  of  the  latter  opinion. 
The  eleftric  fluid  and  elementary  fire  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  the  fame,  for  which  opinion  fome  proofs 
are  adduced  under  the  article  Elec.tr.ioty.  The 


difeovery  made  by  Dr  Black  that  heat  is  capable  of 
remaining  in  many  bodies  in  a  latent  ftate,  alfo  con¬ 
firms  this  opinion  confiderably  *.  The  confequence  *  See  Eva- 
of  this  difeovery,  however,  undoubtedly  is,  That  what  poration, 
we  call  heat  or  fire,  depends  not  on  the  prefence  or  and 
alfcnce  of  that  fluid  diftinguiflied  by  the  name  of  ele -  on£eiatl0tt‘ 
mentary  fire ,  but  on  its  aftion  ;  juft  as  the  phenomena 
of  eleftricity  depend  not  on  the  prefence  or  abfence  of 
the  eleftric  fluid,  which  is  equally  prefent  at  all  times 
and  in  all  places,  but  on  its  aftion. — Another  infe¬ 
rence,  eafily  deducible  from  this  principle  is,  That  as 
the  eleftric  fluid  is  by  its  different  manner  of  aft  ion 
capable  of  producing  two  different  and  feemingly  op- 
pofite  effefts,  diftinguiflied  by  the  names  of pofitive  and 
negative  eleftricity  ;  fo  doth  the  fame  fluid,  afting  as 
elementary  fire,  produce  two  different  and  feemingly 
ogponte  effefts,  called  heat  and  cold . — This  affertion. 
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Heat.  will  not  be  thought  paradoxical,  when  we  confider  that 
”  ocular  demonflration  may  be  given  us,  that  a  fub- 
See  Eva  ^ance  (namely>  vapour),  exceedingly  cold  to  the  touch, 
p oft  ATi-  yet  conta>n  as  much  heat,  as  would  be  fufficient 

on,  n°  9.  to  heat  the  water  of  which  it  is  compofed,  red  hot, 
did  the  nature  of  water  permit  it  to  endure  an  heat  of 
%  this  kind. 

Dr  Martin’s  The  philofophers  of  this  country  who  have  moft 
opinions  recently  treated  the  fubjeCt  of  heat  fcientifieally  are, 
heafCernin^  Martin  of  St  Andrews,  Dr  Black  of  Edinburgh, 
^md  Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow.  Dr  Martin,  in  an  effay  on 
the  various  degrees  of  heat  in  bodies,  endeavours  to 
'{hew,  that  what  we  call  beat ,  depends  not  entirely 
upon  the  quantity  of  elementary  fire  which  is  poured 
upon  the  body  ab  extra ;  but  upon  certain  circum- 
flances  arifing  from  the  conftitution  of  the  body  itfelf, 
and  its  fituation  with  regard  to  others.  “  We  all  find 
(fays  he)  our  great  he3ts  to  be  in  thefe  places  that 
lie  low,  and  have  a  great  height  of  atmofphere  above 
them,  and  furrounded  by  eminences  and  rifing  grounds. 
If  you  afeend  on  high  to  the  tops  of  very  elevated 
mountains,  you  are  chilled  with  cold,  and  you  find 
everlafting  fnows,  that  after  thoufands  of  fummers 
have  fcarce  ever  been  thawed,  though  every  day  ex- 
pofed  to  the  direCt  rays  of  the  fun,  which  in  fome 
places  are  darted  perpendicularly  upon  them.  So  ne- 
ceffary,  it  feems,  is  a  long  and  direCt  paffage  through 
all  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  depth  of  our  atmo¬ 
fphere,  or  the  afiiftance  of  its  preflure,  or  the  reflec¬ 
tions  of  rays  from  the  earth’s  own  furface,  to  invigo¬ 
rate  thofe  rays,  and  to  give  them  ftrength  for  warm¬ 
ing  terreftrial  bodies.  To  which  too  the  particular 
fulphureous  nature  of  the  low  parts  of  the  atmofphere 
may  not  a  little  contribute. 

“  But  what  if  the  real  folar  heat,  both  in  itfelf, 
and  what  it  can  communicate  to  us  and  other  plane¬ 
tary  bodies  (while  it  is. not  concentrated  by  burning- 
glaffes,  or  ftrengthened  by  other  afiiftances),  be  vaftly 
lefs  than  is  commonly  reckoned  ?  All  the  natural  heat 
we  meet  with  here  on  the  earth  we  are  ready  to 
aferibe  to  the  heat  of  the  fun,  which  perhaps  has  but  a 
fmall  {hare  in  it,  overlooking  a  fource  of  heat,  which, 
though  often  fpoke  of  by  the  iheorifts  of  the  earth,  is 
feldom  confidered  in  that  advantageous  light  I  would 
choofe  to  take  it.  Every  body  has  felt  or  heard,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  air  in  mines  or  other  places 
deep  under  ground  is  warm,  or  at  lead  very  tolerable} 
and  we  know  from  the  niceft  obfervations,  that  in  the 
cave  of  the  Obfervatory  at  Paris,  only  about  90  feet 
under  ground,  the  heat  keeps  the  thermometer  at  530; 
and  that  without  any  afiiftance  from  the  fun,  it  be¬ 
ing  never  fenfibly  increafed  by  the  moft  fcorcliing  fea- 
fons  beyond  its  heat  in  the  moft  fevere  winters  that 
have  been  felt  there. — And  the  fame  conftant  and  un¬ 
alterable  degree  of  heat  was  obferved  by  Mr  Boyle, 
in  a  C3ve  cut  deep  into  the  earth.  And  great  and 
even  troublefome  heats  are  faid  to  be  obferved  at 
greater  depths,  and  increafing  in  proportion  to  thefe 
depths ;  though  I  could  wifli  that  thefe  heats  had  been 
more  regularly  meafured  and  afcertained  than  what  I 
find  they  have  yet  been.  So  that  it  would  feem  the 
body  of  the  e3rth  has  a  very  great  proper  internal  heat 
independent  on  the  fun,  and  very  much  beyond  what 
he  without  the  intervention  of  our  atmofphere  could 
communicate  to  it ;  fo  great  as,  within  90  feet  of  its 


furface,  to  raife  the  thermometer  93  divifions  above  Heat. 
Fahreinheit’s  cold  mixture  (of  fnow  and  fpirit  of  ;  ‘ 

nitre),  or  453  divifions  above  what  Mr  Amontons  ,  See 
reckoned  the  loweft  degree  of  heat*.  This  heat  of WHeat 
the  earth  at  its  furface  is  fomething  lefs;  and  beyond  of  the 
that,  its  force  decreafes  indeed  very  faft,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  air  at  a  fmall  height  above  it  a  good  deal  colder ; 
and  which  we  find  on  the  very  high  hills  to  be  excef- 
fively  cold,  and  not  to  be  much  warmed  by  the  addi¬ 
tional  heat  of  the  fun’s  direct  rays,  if  they  be  but 
little  altered  by  the  earth’s  furface  and  atmofphere. — • 

So  then  the  fun,  though  it  be  not  the  foie  or  chief 
fountain,  is  as  it  were  the  great  regulator  of  motion, 
heat,  and  life,  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  fyftem.’’ .  3 

This  opinion  hath  alfo  been  adopted  by  others,  but  Objections 
will  probably  never  come  into  general  credit.  We  cer-  whicl1 
tainly  perceive  the  fun  to  be  the  force  and  fountain  °f  liable**1* 
heat  to  the  furface  of  the  earth  at  lead,  as  much  as 
we  perceive  a  common  fire  to  be  the  fource  of  heat  to 
a  perfon  who  Hands  before  it.  Nor  is  the  fun’s  heat 
increafed  or  diminilhed,  except  by  thofe  very  circum- 
ftances  which  increafe  or  diminilh  the  heat  of  a  com* 
mon  fire.  Though  a  perfon  fhould  ftand  dire&ly  be¬ 
fore  the  fire,  yet  if  a  ftrong  blaft  of  air  rulhes  into  the 
room  at  the  fame  time,  he  will  not  find  himfelf  warm  j 
but  it  would  be  a  very  erroneous  conclufion  to  infer 
from  thence,  that  the  heat  of  the  fire  was  lefs  than 
what  people  commonly  fuppofed.  If  he  excludes  the 
blaft  of  air  by  {hutting  the  room-door,  he  will  find  the 
heat  greatly  increafed,  though  he  comes  no  nearer  the 
fire  than  before  ;  and  if  he  caufes  any  fubftance  capa¬ 
ble  of  reflecting  the  light  ftrongly  to  be  placed  at  a 
fmall  diftance  behind  him,  fuch  as  a  large  piece  of 
tinned  iron,  he  will  then  very  probably  feel  the  heat 
intolerable  in  that  very  place  where  it  was  difagreeably 
cold  before.  Now  the  circumftances  which  increafe 
or  diminilh  the  heat  of  the  fun  are  quite  fimilar  to 
thofe  above-mentioned.  On  the  top  of  an  high  moun¬ 
tain  the  air  has  free  accefson  all  fides,  except  the  fmall 
point  of  earth  where  the  perfon  ftands  ;  the  reft  of  the 
earth  alfo  is  at  too  great  a  diftance  to  have  any  effeCl 
in  diminiftiing  the  cold  by  its  refle&ive  power;  and  as 
in  thefe  high  regions  there  are  commonly  violent 
winds,  the  cold  is  thereby  greatly  increafed.  But  when 
we  defeend  into  the  plain,  the  air  has  much  lefs  accefs. 

The  immenfe  body  of  the  earth  effectually  fllelters  us 
from  the  air  on  one  fide,  at  the  fame  time  that  by  its 
reflection  it  aCts  like  the  piece  of  metal  abovemention- 
ed}  while  its  inequalities  in  a  great  meafure  {helter  us 
from  the  winds  all  around  ;  and  hence  the  heat  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  may  be  intolerable,  while  the  cold 
is  equally  fo  at  the  top.  It  will  now  follow,  that  heat 
is  not  properly  fpeaking  the  mere  prefence  of  the  rays 
of  the  fun,  but  their  aCtion  after  a  certain  manner, 
without  interruption  from  any  other  fubftance ;  and 
that  cold  is  not  any  privation  or  abfence  of  thefe  rays, 
but  is  occafioned  by  whatever  prevents  them  from  ac¬ 
ting  in  the  manner  abovementioned  ;  and  if  there  is 
any  fubftance  in  nature  which  conftantly  tends  to  pre¬ 
vent  that  aCtion,  fuch  a  fubftance  is  coldxn  the  abftraCt. 

A  fubftance  of  this  kind  is  our  atmofphere,  or  fome 
principle  in  it  *  ;  tlio’  very  pofiibly  that  principle,  as  *  Sce  Calif 
already  hinted,  may  be  no  other  than  elementary  fire  n°  4’ 
itfelf  aCting  in  a  different  manner. 

With  regard  to  the  opinions  of  Dr  Black  and  Ir¬ 
vine 
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vin  upon  this  fubjedi,  it  is  impoffible  to  give  fuch  a  one  lofes  and  the  other  acquires  heat,  till  they  both  Heat, 
full  account  as  could  be  vvifhed  ;  becaufe  the  gentle-  appear  of  the  fame  temperature.  Let,  therefore,  any 
men  have  not  thought  proper  to  publifh  their  fcuti-  quantity  of  water  be  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  any 
ments  to  the  world.  From  what  we  have  been  able  to  other  fubftance,  either  hotter  or  colder  than  itfelf,  and 
collect,  however,  and  which  is  authenticated  by  Dr  obferve  what  happens  on  the  mixture.  If  the  one 
Black  himfelf,  his  general  opinion  is,  that  heat  is  a  gains  as  much  as  the  other  lofes,  both  of  them  contain, 
fubftance  per  fe:  that  when  this  fubftance  is  prefentin  the  fame  quantity  of  heat,  when  in  their  natural  Rate  ; 
any  terreftrial  body,  in  a  certain  degree,  that  body  is  but  if  the  one  gains  more  than  the  other  lofes,  then  their, 
fenlibly  hot  ;  when  a  leffer  quantity  of  heat  is  prefcut,  natural  quantities  of  heat  differ  in  the  fame  proportion, 
the  fubftance  is  cold :  but  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  a  po-  “  If  anybody,  heated  beyond  the  common  tem- 
fitive  cold;  and  all  t  hole  degrees  of  cold  known  to  11s,  peratnre  of  the  air,  is  expofed  to  it,  the  heat  Sows  out 
even  the  mod  violent,  are  only  fmaller  degrees  of  from  it  into  the  atmofpbere,  and  difpofes  itfelf  equally 
heat  ;  and  of  this  heat  the;  fun  is  to  us  the  only  fource  around,  till  the  air  becomes  •  f  the  fame  temperature 
and  fountain.  For  his  opinions  concerning  fenftble  a  d  with  itfelf.  The  fame  happens  to  bodies  fnfpended  in 
latent  heat,  fee  the  articles  Congelation,  Evapora-  vacuo.  Hence  it  is  juftly  concluded,  there  exiils  be- 
3  TioN,  and  Fluidity.  tween  the  particles  of  heat  a  repulfive  power,  by  which 

Dr  Gleg-  Dr  Irvin  hath  attempted  to  give  a  folution  of  the  they  mutually  recede  from  each  other, 
horn’s  ac-  phenomena  of  latent  heat  ;  and  though  he  hath  not  yet  “  Notwithflanding  this  repulfive  power,  however, 
Publifhed  this  explanation  himfelf,  an  account  of  it  the  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  different  fubftances 
aions.*  0i>'  ^ath  aPPeare(l  *n  an  inaugural  differtation  De'tgne,  pub-  even  of  the  fame  temperature,  are  found  to  be  altoge- 
lifhed  at  Edinburgh,  by  Dr  Cleghorn,  in  1779.  The  ther  different.  This  is  fufficiently  proved  by  fome  ex- 
fubftance  of  what  this  gentleman  hath  delivered,  is  as  periments  made  by  Fahreinheit  and  Boerhaave,  and 
follows  ;  ftill  further  confirmed  by  others  made  by  the  learned 

“  Heat  is  occafionedby  a  certain  fluid,  and  not  by  Dr  Black.  He  took  equal  bulks  of  water  and  mer- 
motion  alone,  as  fome  eminent  writers  have  imagined  :  cpry  ;  and  having  heated  the  mercury  50°  above  the 
becaufe,  1.  Thofe  who  have  adopted  the  hypothefis  other,  mixed  them  together  as  quick  as  poflible.  The 
of  motion,  could  never  even  prove  the  exiftenceof  that  temperature  of  the  mixture  was  20  degrees  above  the 
motion  for  which  they  contended  ;  and  though  it  Ihould  .  original  temperature  of  the  water.  Again,  having 
be  granted,  the  phenomena  could  not  from  it  be  ex-  made  the  water  50°  hotter  than  the  mercury,  the  tem- 
plaiped.  2.  •  If  heat  depended  on  motion,  it  would  peraturg  of  the  mixture  was  30°  above  the  original 
inftantaneoufly  pafs  through  an  elaftic  body;  but  we  fee  temperature  of  the  mercury.  Hence  it  appears  that 
that  heat  paffes  through  bodies  {Lowly  like  a  fluid.  3.  If  the  quantity  of  heat  in  water  is  to  that  in  mercury  when 
heat  depended  on  vibration,  it  ought  to  be  communi-  both  arc  of  an  equal  temperature,  as  3  to  2.  By  fl¬ 
oated  from  a  given  vibration  in  proportion  to  the  quan-  milar  experiments  he  hath  alfo  determined  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter,  which  is  found  not  to  hold  true  infect,  tities  of  heat  contained  in  a  great  many  different  bo- 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  nnmberlefs  arguments  dies;  fo  that  now  it  appears  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  heat  proceeds  from  ele-  is  fcarce  ever  the  fame  in  any  two  different  bodies  ; 
mentaryfire.  1.  Mr  Locke  hath  obferved,  that  when  we  and  hence  we  may  conclude,  that  terreftrial  bodies  have 
perceive  a  number  of  qualities  always  exifting  together,  a  power  of  attracting  heat,  and  that  this  power  is  dif- 
we  may  gather  from  thence,  that  there  is  really  fome  ferent  in  different  fubftances. 

fubftance  which  produces  thefe  qualities.  2.  The  “  From  thefe  principles  it  evidently  follows,  that 
hypothefis  of  elementary  fire  is  Ample,  and  agree-  heat  is  diftributed  among  bodies  direftly  in  proportion 
able  to  the  phasnomena.  3.  From  fome  experiments  to  their  attracting  powers,  and  inverfely  according  to 
made  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  it  appears,  that  bodies  ac-  the  repulfive  power  between  the  particles  of  heat  them- 
quire  heat  and  cold  in  vacuo,  until  they  become  of  the  fdves.  -  Such  is  the  diftribution  of  heat  among  bodies 
fame  temperature  with  the  atmofphere  ;  fo  that  heat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other  ;  and  which  is  call- 
exifts  in  the  abfence  of  all  other  matter,  and  is  there-  ed  the  equilibrium  of  heat,  becaufe  the  thermometer 
fore  a  fubftance  by  itfelf.  {hews  no  difference  of  temperature  among  them.  For, 

“  Our  fenfes  are  no  juft  meafures  of  the  degrees  of  feeing  the  heat  is  diftributed  according  to  the  attraft- 
*  See  Cold,  heat  and  cold*: — but  the  thermometer  truly  fhews  ing  power  of  each,  the  thermometer  having  alfo  a 
•n°  *•  the  increafe  or  diminution  of  heat  in  the  fame  body,  proper  attraClive  power  of  its  own,  can  ftiew  no  dif- 
•while  it  preferves  the  fame  form  ;  but  this  it  will  only  ference  in  the  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  each  ;  for 
do  within  certain  limits.  For  when  fluids  are  on  the  which  reafon,  all  bodies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each 
point  of  freezing,  they  contraCI  irregularly,  and  ex-  other  are  foon  reduced  to  the  fame  temperature.  Hence 
pand  in  the  fame  manner  when  brought  near  the  boil-  we  can  neither  affent  to  the  opinion  of  Boerhaave, 
ing  point.  The  thermometer,  however,  cannot  ftiew  who  fuppofed  that  heat  was  diftributed  among  bodies 
the  abfolute  quantity  of  heat  contained  in  any  body,  in  proportion  to  their  bulks;  nor  to  the  hypothefes  of 
becaufe  the  beginning  of  the  thermometrical  fcale  by  others,  who  imagined  that  they  were  heated  in  pro- 
no  means  denotes  the  total  abfence  of  heat.  For  the  portion  to  their  denfities.  For  the  thermometer  (hews 
fame  reafon,  it  cannot  even  (hew  us  the  proportion  only  the  quantity  of  heat  going  out  of  a  body,  not 
between  the  quantities  of  heat  contained  in  two  dif-  that  which  is  really  contained  in  it  ;  and  both  the  a- 
ferent  bodies;  but  Dr  Black  hath  difeovered  a  very  bovemeutioned  hypothefes  are  overturned  by  the  expe- 
ingenious  and  accurate  method  of  fhewing  this  laft.  riments  already  recited. 

“  It  is  univerfally  known,  that  when  two  fubftan-  “  This  equilibrium  of  heat  may  be  broken  while 
ces  of  different  temperatures  are  mixed  together,  the  the  quantity  of  heat  in  the  different  bodies  'remains 
Vol.  V.  20  G  the 
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the  fame.  For  feeing  the  heat  is  d-iftributed  through 
all  bodies  diredly  in  proportion  to  their  attradion  of 
it,  and  inverfely  in  proportion  to  the  repulfion  of  the 
igneous  pai tides  ;  if  in  any  body  the  former  is  dimi- 
nifhed,  or  the  latter  augmented,  the  fire  will  flow  out 
of  the  body  until  the  equilibrium  is  again  reftored,  and 
then  the  heat  is  faid  to  be  generated.  On  the  contra¬ 
ry,  if  the  attradion  of  any  body  towards  heat  is  aug¬ 
mented,  or  the  repulfion  between  its  particles  diminifb- 
ed,  then  heat  will  flow  into  the  body,  and  cold  is  faid 
to  be  generated. — This  is  explained  by  an  experiment 
of  Dr  Cullen’s.  A  thermometer  fufpended  in  the  re¬ 
ceiver  of  an  air-pump,  ciefcended  fome  degrees  while 
the  air  was  exhaufting,  but  quickly  recovered  the 
temperature  of  the  external  atmofphere ;  and  when 
the  air  was  again  admitted,  it  afccnaed  beyond  the 
temperature  of  the  external  air.  While  the  air  was 
exhaufting,  the  thermometer  defeended,  becaufe  the 
air  which  remained  being  rarified,  the  repulfion  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  fire  contained  in  it  was  diminifh- 
ed,  and  therefore  the  heat  flowed  out  from  the  ther¬ 
mometer  ;  but  being  allowed  to  remain  fora  fhort  time 
in  vacuo,  it  acquired  the  temperature  of  the  extrrnal 
air,  and  the  equilibrium  was  reftored.  When  the  ex¬ 
ternal  air  was  admitted,  then  that  which  had  remain¬ 
ed  in  the  receiver,  and  acquired  the  temperature  of 
the  external  air,  being  fuddeuly  comprefled,  the  repul¬ 
fion  between  the  igneous  particles  was  increafed,  and 
the  heat  entering  into  the  thermometer  caufed  it  rife. 
From  other  experiments  alfo  it  appears,  that  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  air  becomes  hotter  by  condenfation, 
and  colder  by  rarefaction  ;  thereafon  of  which  is  ma- 
nifeft  from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

“  Fluidity  and  evaporation  are  jnftly  reckoned  ge¬ 
neral  effeds  of  heat;  for  there  is  fcarce  any  body 
which  cannot  be  liquefied,  and  even  carried  off  into 
vapour  by  an  intenfe  heat.  The  fluidity  of  water  is 
univerfally  known  to  depend  on  heat.  Mercury  like- 
wife,  by  an  intenfe  cold,  may  be  deprived  of  its  fluid!- 
*  See  ty*.  Airis  a  kind  of  vapour  which  always  becomes 
noT'anT’  denier  by  a  diminution  of  its  heat ;  and  it  is  not  im- 
Cold,  n0<8.  prbbable,  that  by  a  very  great  diminution  of  its  heat 
the  air  itfelf  might  become  folid  ;  and  this  conclufion 
is  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  other  vapours. 

“  Tltefe  phenomena  may  be  explained  from  the 
principles  already  laid  down.  For  the  particles  of  all 
folids  are  connected  by  the  attraction  of  coliefion;  of 
which,  as  well  as  of  every  other  attradion,  the  nature 
is  fuch,  that  if  any  new  attraction  is  induced,  the 
former  is  weakened.  As  much  heat,  therefore,  may 
be  added  to  a  body  as  may  increafe  its  power  of  at¬ 
tracting  heat  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the  attraction  of 
cohefion  will  be  totally  diffolved,  and  the  particles  will 
eafily  Aide  over  one  another,  in  which  cafe  the  body 
becomes  fluid.  If  the  fire  is  ftill  kept  up,  that  fluid 
becomes  rarer,  the  heat  communicates  the  repulfion 
between  its  own  particles  to  thofe  of  the  fluid,  which 
is  now  raifed  in  vapour.  Again,  this  vapour  by  a  di¬ 
minution  of  the  heat  is  converted  into  a  fluid,  and  by 
a  ftill  farther  diminution  remains  perpetually  contract¬ 
ed  into  the  form  of  a  folid. 

“  If  indeed  fuch  is  the  power  of  bodies  to  attrad 
heat,  and  fuch  the  nature  of  heat  as  has  been  already 
laid  down,  we  might  conclude  a  priori,  that  the  force 
by  which  any  fubftance  attracts  heat  would  be  increa¬ 


fed  while  it  was  melting,  or  going  off  in  vapour  ;  that  Heat, 
is,  that  liquefaction  or  evaporation  would  produce  cold  : 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  when  vapour  was  reduced 
into  a  liquid,  or  any  fluid  congealed  into  a  folid,  its 
power  of  attracting  heat  would  be  diminilhed ;  and 
therefore  heat,  according  to  the  common  phrafe,  would 
he  generated.  For  when,  by  the  folution  of  the  body, 
the  attraction  of  cohefion  is  taken  away,  the  attrac¬ 
tion  of  the  body  ffir  heat  is  increafed.  And  when 
evaporation  takes  place,  the  body,  and  therefore  the 
heatjwhich  is  in  it,  becomes  more  rare  ;  the  confequence 
of  which  is,  that  the  repulfive  power  between  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  fire  is  ditninifhed,  the  equilibrium  is  taken 
ofF,  and  the  heat  enters  the  vapour  on  all  lides. 

“  The  learned  philofopher  Dr  Black  was  the  firfl 
who  demonftrated  experimentally  that  heat  entered 
bodies  in  great  quantity  while  they  liquefy  or  are 
converted  into  vapour  ;  and  that  the  fame  quantity 
flowed  out  of  them  again  while  they  were  condenfing 
into  fluids,  or  congealing  into  folids  ;  and  from  this 
principle  he  hath  explained  a  great  number  of  pheno¬ 
mena,  in  which  heat  or  cold  were  formerly  faid  to  be 
generated.  The  heat,  as  long  as  it  is  inherent  in  thefe 
bodies,  he  calls  latent;  becanfe,  while  it  enters  the 
body,  it  does  not  change  its  fenfible  temperature;  nor, 
after  it  has  entered,  does  it  affeCt  the  thermometer: 
and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  upon  a  certain  quantity  of 
latent  heat  the  ftates  of  fluidity  and  vapour  principally 
depended. 

“  Biit  an  ingenious  phyficiau  (Dr  Irvin,  profeflor 
of  chemiftry  at  Glafgow,)  having  made  many  experi¬ 
ments  in  order  to  find  out  the  quantity  of  Heat  con¬ 
tained  in  different  bodies,  according  to  Dr  Black’s 
method,  hath  obferved,  that  the  fame  body,  Under  dif¬ 
ferent  forms,  (hews  different  difpofitions' with  refped 
to  heat ;  that  ice,  for  inftance,  mixed  with  mercury 
20  degrees  colder  than  itfelf,  leffened  the  cold  of  the 
mixture  in  a  fmaller  degree,  or  imparted  to  itafmaller 
quantity  of  heat  than  water  mixed  with  mercury  20 
degrees  colder  than  itfelf.  Hence  that  learned  gentle¬ 
man  hath  concluded,  that  the  great  quantity  of  heat 
which  is  found  to  enter  into  bodies  while  they  evapo¬ 
rate,  or  are  reduced  to  a  fluid  ftate,  is  abforbed  by 
them  becaufe  of  their  change  of  form,  and  confequently 
of  their  difpofition  towards  heat;  and  hence  that  the 
entrance  of  the  heat  is  not  to  be  accounted  the  catife , 
but  the  effeft  or  confequence,  of  fluidity  or  vapour.  This 
opinion  indeed  feems  more  prohable,  and  agreeable  to 
the  principles  already  laid  down,  than  the  other.  But 
we  rnnft  carefully  remember,  that  the  thermometer 
can  only  meafure  that  quantity  of  heat  which  flows 
out  from  bodies,  not  that  which  enters  into  them.  If, 
therefore,  a  quantity  of  heat  in  vapour  affeds  the  ther¬ 
mometer  lefs  than  an  equal  quantity  in  water,  we  are 
thence  to  conclude,  that  vapour  has  a  ftronger  attrac¬ 
tion  for  heat  than  water,  and  therefore  the  thermo¬ 
meter  attrads  a  fmaller  quantity  of  heat  from  it  than 
from  water.  When  melting  ice  abforbs  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat,  which  yet  does  not  aSFed  the  thermome¬ 
ter;  and  when  water  converted  into  ice,  throws  out 
a  great  quantity  of  heat  upon  the  thermometer  or 
other  bodies  around  it;  thefe  phaenomena  are  eafily 
explained  from  the  greater  attradion  which  water  has 
for  heat. 

'  «■  The  increafe  of  the  attradion  which  water  has 

fcp. 
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Heat.  for  heat,  arifes  from  the  folution  of  its  attraftion  of 
'  cohefion,  as  appears  probable  from  analogy.  But 
heat  rufhes  into  vapour,  becaule  it  is  diftributed  among 
bodies  diredtly  in  proportion  to  their  attra&ive  powers, 
and  inverfely  in  proportion  to  the  repulfive  power  be¬ 
tween  its  own  particles.  When  water  is  converted 
into  vapour,  its  parts  are  removed  to  a  diftance  from 
each  other,  and  coufequently  the  particles  of  heat. 
The  repulfion  between  the  latter,  therefore,  is  dimi- 
ni(hed ;  the  heat  flows  into  the  vapour,  until  the  re- 
pullion  between  its  particles  with  refpeft  to  the  at¬ 
tracting  power  of  .the  body  becomes  the  fame  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  whence  we  plainly  fee  the  reafon  why  vapour 
abfbrbs  the  greater  quantity  of  heat  in  proportion  as 
it  is.  more  expanded. 

“  That  heat  accompanies  the  rays  of  the  fun,  is  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt ;  but  whether  the  fun  communicates 
heat  to  the  rays  of  light,  or  whether  they  attradt  it 
from  the  air,  is  with  me  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  If 
heat  is  derived  from  the  fun,  how  comes  it  to  pafs  that 
the  earth  is  no  hotter  after  having  received  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  quantity  of  heat  for  fo  many  ages?  If  the  heat 
is  communicated  from  the  earth  to  the  air,  and  is  not 
again  carried  off  from  thence,  why  is  the  atmofphere 
fo  cold  in  its  upper  parts;  or  why  has  not  the  equili¬ 
brium  of  heat  yet  pervaded  the  whole  atmofphere?  If 
the  rays  of  light  have  received  heat  from  the  fun  him- 
felf,  why  does  not  an  equal  quantity  of  heat  accom¬ 
pany  the  fame  quantity  of  light  at  all  different  di- 
dances  from  the  earth?  -Thefe,  and  other  objections, 
(hew,  that  heat  does  not  flow  from  the  fun ;  and  fome 
of  them  plainly  (hew,  that  heat  is  attra&ed  from  the 
atmofphere;  which  thought  we  (hall  now  profecute  a 
little  farther. 

“  Heat  is  of  fnch  a  nature,  as  I  have  already  (hewn, 
that,  when  accumulated,  it  diffufes  itfelf  all  around, 
and  joins  with  bodies  in  proportion  to  their  attra&ive 
powers ;  but  if  the  rays  of  light  are  collected  into  a 
focus  in  the  air,  and  no  more  heat  is  added  to  the  air,  the 
quantity  of  heat  in  the  colledted  rays  is  not  increafed  in 
proportion  to  their  own  attraction,  more  than  of  the  air 
in  proportion  to  its  attraction.  But  if  they  are  in  equi¬ 
libria ias  to  their  heat,  before  the  collection  by  the  foeus, 
this  (hews,  that  heat  has  entered  the  rays  of  light  from 
the  atmofphere,  feeing  their  temperature  increafes  by 
condenfation.  But  that  the  rays  of  the  fun  really  do  at¬ 
tract  heat  from  the  atmofphere,  feems  to  be  proved  by 
the  obfervations  of  De  Luc ;  who  hath  obferved,  that  the 
heat  is  very  much,  and  very  fuddenly,  decreafed  btfore 
fun-rifmg ;  which  (hews,  that  the  rays  of  the  fun,  fweep- 
ing  along  at  a  fmall  diftance  above  the  earth,  abltrafled 
the  heat  from  that  part  of  the  atmofphere,  which 
therefore  flowed  from  the  lower  parts  to  fupply  the 
place  of  that  which  was  taken  away.” 

*  From  this  laft  paragraph  it  feems  natural  to  con- 

to  Dr  Cleg-  c'Ul^e’  that  the  fun,  in  dead  of  being  the  fource  of  heat, 
horn's  doc-  >s  really  a  fource  of  cold  ;  and  the  atmofphere  the 
trine.  only  refervoir  of  heat  to  us.  But,  on  this  fuppofition, 
it  feems  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  heat  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere  could  remain  the  fame  in  quantity,  even  for 
a  Angle  moment.  The  rays  of  the  fun,  it  is  faid, 
cool  the  atmofphere,  and  carry  off  its  heat;  while 
they  fweep  along  it  at  a  little  diftance  from  the  fur- 
face  of  the  earth.  But  this  they  are  perpetually  do¬ 
ing.  While  the  fun,  for  inftance,  is  Alining  direCily 


upon  Britain,  his  rays  are  cooling  the  atmofphere 
above  America.  But  thefe  rays  which  thus  pafs 
through  the  atmofphere  without  touching  the  earth’s 
furface,  fly  into  the  mod  remote  regions  of  fpace,  and 
confequently  muft  carry  the  heat  of  our  atmofphere 
along  with  them,  where  it  muft  be  for  ever  loft  to  us. 
Thus  the  general  quantity  of  heat  would  be  perpe¬ 
tually  diminifliing;  and  in  fuch  a  number  of  ages  as 
have  intervened  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  it 
muft  have  been  totally  diffipated,  or  diffufed  through 
fpaces  to  which  our  earth  and  its  atmofphere  bear  not 
the  proportion  of  I  to  10,000,000,000. 

His  explanation  of  Dr  Black’s  principle  of  latent 
heat  is,  perhaps,  equally  liable  to  objedlion.  We 
(hall  for  a  moment  allow,  that  the  abforptiou  of  heat 
is  the  confequence,  and  not  the  caufe,  of  fluidity  and  va¬ 
pour:  but  what  then  is  the  caufe?  It  feems  undenia¬ 
ble,  that  the  caufe  is  a  quantity  of  heat,  greater  than 
what  the  body  is  naturally  fitted  to  contain,  forced 
upon  it  ab  extra:  but  this  heat,  the  moment  it  enters 
the  body,  is  to  appearance  loft  and  annihilated,  while 
the  body  changes  its  form.  How  is  it  poffible,  then, 
to  affign  another  caufe  for  the  change  of  form  in  the 
body,  than  its  abforption  of  the  quantity  of  heat  which 
was  forced  upon  it  ab  extra?— Ho  fay  that  the  body 
now  attracts  heat  from  the  atmofphere  in  greater  quan¬ 
tity  than  it  did  before,  and  which  enters  it  copioufly, 
cannot  be  admitted.  The  body  did  not  originally  at- 
tratt  the  heat;  it  was  plainly  forced  upon  it;  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  entered  it,  and  changed  its  form.  This 
quantity  therefore  remains  within  the  body,  and  nei¬ 
ther  attraCts  nor  repels  that  which  is  in  the  atmo¬ 
fphere.  The  body  can  attraCt  no  more,  unlefs  that 
which  has  already  entered  was  to  be  thrown  out ;  and 
therefore  the  coldnefs  of  vapour  cannot  be  owing  to 
its  attraction  of  heat  from  the  atmofpheje :  neither  is  it 
owing  to  its  att radii ng  heat  more  than  water  does  ;  for 
vapour  may  be  heated  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  will 
p^rt  with  heat  as  readily  as  water,  or  any  other 
fubftance  whatever.— —Nor  does  the  experiment 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  doCtrine  feem  conclufive. 
Ice  communicates  lefs  heat  to  mercury  20  degrees 
colder  than  itfelf,  than  water  does ;  but  for  this  two 
reafons  may  be  affigned.  1.  When  bodies  are  intenfely 
heated,  they  part  with  their  heat  very  readily,  and  in 
great  quantity;  but  as  the  heat  decreafes,  it  alfo  flies 
off,  or  is  communicated  to  furrounding  bodies  more 
(lowly  and  with  more  difficulty  than  before.  Water 
always  contains  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  ice, 
and  therefore  ought  to  part  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
heat  more  readily  and  eafily  than  ice  does.  2.  When 
water  is  cooled  to  32  degrees,  it  freezes  ;  when  juft 
above  32  degrees,  it  becomes  fluid;  and,  with  every 
degree  of  heat  fuperior  to  that,  evaporates.  If  water 
heated  to  212  degrees,  or  near  it,  is  placed  within  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  txhaufted,  a  great 
quantity  of  fleam  ilfues  from  it,  and  the  heat  of  the 
water  fuddenly  decreafes  to  98  or  100  degrees.  Hence 
it  is  plain,  that  112  degrees  of  the  heat  of  boiling 
water  is  contained,  not  in  the  water  itfelf,  but  in  the 
fleam  detained  among  its  particles  by  the  preffure  of 
the  atmofphere.  Had  this  water,  therefore,  been 
mixed  with  merenry  much  colder  than  itfelf,  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  th^  fleam  would  have  been  condenfed  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  metal.  But  (learn  cannot  be  condenfed 
20  G  2  without 
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Heat.  without  giving  out,  not  only  its  fenfibleheat,  but  that 
which  is  latent  alfo ;  and  hence  we  may  eafily  fee  why 
water  communicates  degrees  of  heat  fo  much  greater  in 
proportion  than  ice  does. 

Laftly,  The  principle  on  which  the  whole  doflrine 
is  founded,  does  not  feem  to  agree  either  with  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  nature,  or  with  the  conclufions  which  mull 
be  drawn  from  itfelf.  It  is  faid,  that  fire  tends  to 
diffufe  itfelf  equally  on  all  bodies  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  one  another.  But  does  this  hold  in  fa£t  ? 
He3t  has  a  difpofition  to  afeend;  and  that  not  only  in 
the  atmofphere,  but  in  vacuo ,  and  through  folid  bo¬ 
dies.  If  a  bar  of  iron,  red-hot  at  one  end,  is  fet  to 
cool  with  its  red  part  nnJermoft,  the  heat  will  afeend 
farther  and  quicker  through  it,  than  it  will  defeend  if 
the  iron  is  placed  the  contrary  way.  The  argument, 
thetefore,  for  the  repulfive  power  between  the  particles 
of  heat  does  not  hold,  nor  that  for  the  attra&ion  be¬ 
tween  the  particles  of  "heat  and  thofe  of  other  matter. 
Though  different  bodies  contain  different  quantities  of 
heat,  this  difference  may  be  occafioned  otherwife  than 
by  attraction.  We  have  already  feen,  that  a  certain 
quantity  of  heat  abforbed  by  water  in  the  Hate  of  ice, 
is  the  caufe  of  its  fluidity.  The  fame  is  the  cafe  with 
mercury;  but  the  latter  can  remain  fluid  with  much 
lefs  heat  than  water  can.  It  muff,  however,  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  that  the  fub (lances  we  call  water  and  mercury 
are  only  fo  in  confequence  of  the  aflion  of  heat. 
Thus,  water  deprived  of  a  certain  quantity  of  heat,  is 
no  longer  water,  but  a  kind  of  glafs;  and  mercury  is 
no  longer  mercury ,  but  a  folid  metal.  Now,  let  U6 
fuppofe,  that  ice  at  32  degrees  is  applied  to  a  quantity 
of  mercury  at  32  ;  we  know  that  the  ice  is  only  water 
deprived  of  a  quantity  of  its  natural  heat,  and  of  con¬ 
fequence  it  ought  to  have  a  violent  attraction  for  that 
quantity  which  has  been  forced  from  it.  The  mercury 
has  a  great  deal  of  heat  tofpare,  yet  the  ice  attracts  none 
from  it ;  neither  will  the  fluid  W3ter  attraCt  heat  from 
mercury  of  the  fame  temperature,  though  the  one  is 
faid  to  attraCt  it  more  llrongly  than  the  other.  That 
water  Ihould  be  heated  by  mercury  hotter  than  itfelf, 
is  not  wonderful;  nor  can  we  account  this  an  effeCt  of 
attraction,  becaufe  the  fuperfluous  quantity  of  heat 
would  not  remain  in  the  mercury,  though  the  water 
9  was  not  applied  to  it. 

Explana.  From  thefe,  and  a  multitude  of  other  confiderations, 
tion  of  the  we  would  conclude,  that  heat  itfelf,  and  not  the  at- 
phenomena  traftive  and  repulfive  power  fuppofed  by  Dr  Cleghorn 
otherprin-  anc*  others,  is  the  adtive  principle  which  has  fo  great  a 
ciples.  (hare  in  the  operations  of  nature.  The  principles  on 
which  the  aCtions  of  heat  depend,  may  perhaps  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  a  lefs  exceptionable  manner,  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing  propofitions. 

1 .  It  is  in  all  cafes  obferved,  That  when  light  pro¬ 
ceeds  in  confiderable  quantity  from  a  point,  diverging 
as  the  radii  of  a  circle  from  its  centre,  there  a  confi- 
derable  degree  of  heat  is  found  to  exift,  if  an  opaque 
body,  having  no  great  refleCtive  power,  is  brought  near 
that  point. 

2.  This  adtion  of  the  light,  therefore,  may  be  ac¬ 
counted  the  ultimate  caufe  of  heat,  without  having  re- 
courfe  to  any  farther  fuppofitions  ;  becaufe  nothing 
elfe  befides  this  aCtion  is  evident  to  ourfenfes. 

3.  If  the  point  from  which  the  rays  are  emitted  is 
placed  in  atranfparent  medium,  fuel*  as  air  or  water, 


that  medium,  without  the  prefence  of  an  opaque  body,  Heat, 
will  not  be  heated.  - 

4.  Another  caufe  of  heat,  therefore,  is  the  refiftance 
of  the  parts  of  that  body  on  which  which  the  light 
falls,  to  the  aCtion  mentioned  in  Prop.  I.  Where 
this  refiftance  is  weak,  as  in  the  cafes  juft  mentioned, 
the  heat  is  either  nothing,  or  very  little. 

5.  If  a  body  capable  of  reflecting  light  very  copioufly 

is  brought  near  the  lucid  point,  it  will  not  be  heated  *.  *  See 

6.  A  penetration  of  the  light,  therefore,  into  the  lhe  article 
fubftance  of  the  body,  and  likewife  a  confiderable  de- 

gree  of  refiftance  on  the  part  of  that  body  to  the  adtion  1NG‘ 
of  the  light,  are  the  requifites  to  produce  heat. 

7.  Thofe  bodies  ought  to  conceive  the  greateft 
degrees  of  heat,  into  whofe  fubftance  the  light  can 
bell  penetrate,  /.  e.  which  have  the  lead  reftedtive 
power,  and  which  moll  llrongly  refill  its  adtion  ; 
which  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  black  and  folid  fub- 
ftances. 

8.  By  heat  all  bodies  are  expanded  in  their  dimen- 
fions  every  way,  and  that  in  proportion  to  their  bulk 
and  the  quantity  of  heat  communicated  to  them. 

9.  This  expanlion  takes  place  not  only  by  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  fenftble  heat,  but  likewife  of  that  which  is  la¬ 
tent.  Of  this  laft  we  have  a  remarkable  inftance  in 
the  cafe  of  fnow  mixed  with  fpirit  of  nitre.  The  fpirit 
of  nitre  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  latent  heat, 
which  cannot  be  feparated  from  it  without  effecting  a 
change  on  the  fpirit  itfelf  ;  fo  that,  if  deprived  of 
this  heat,  it  would  no  longer  be  fpirit  of  nitre. — 

Befides  this,  it  contains  a  quantity  of  fenfible  heat,  of 
a  great  part  of  which  it  may  be  deprived,  and  yet  re¬ 
tain  its  charadleriftic  properties  as  nitrous  acid.  When 
it  is  poured  upon  fnow,  the  latter  is  immediately  melted 
by  the  adtion  of  the  latent  heat  in  the  acid.  The 
fnow  cannot  be  melted  or  converted  into  water,  with¬ 
out  imbibing  a  quantity  of  latent  heat,  which  it  re¬ 
ceives  immediately  from  the  acid  which  melts  it.  But 
the  acid  cannot  part  with  this  heat  without  decompo- 
fition;  to  prevent  which,  its  fenfible  heat  occupies  the 
place  of  that  which  has  entered  the  fnow  and  liquefied  it; 

The  mixture  then  becomes  exceedingly  cold,  and  the 
heat  forces  into  it  from  all  the  bodies  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood;  fo  that,  by  the  time  it  has  recovered  that  - 

quantity  of  fenfible  heat  which  was  loft,  or  arrived  at 

the  temperature  of  the  atmofphere  around  it,  it  will 
contain  a  confiderably  larger  quantity  of  heat  than  it 
originally  did,  and  is  therefore  obferved  to  be  ex¬ 
panded  in  bulk.  Another  inftance  of  this  expnnfive 
power  of  latent  heat  is  in  the  cafe  of  fteam,  which  al¬ 
ways  occupies  a  much  larger  fpace  than  the  fubftance 
from  which  it  was  produced  ;  and  this  whether  its 
temperature  is  greater  or  lefs  than  the  furrounding 
atmofphere. 

10.  The  difference  between  latent  and  fenfibleheat, 
then,  as  far  as  we  can  perceive,  is,  that  the  expanfive 
power  of  the  firft  is  direfled  only  againft  the  particles 
of  which  the  body  is  compofed  ;  but  that  of  the  fe- 
cond  is  dire&ed  alfo  againft  other  bodies.  Neither 
doth  there  feem  to  be  any  difference  at  all  between 
them  farther  than  in  quantity.  If  water,  for  inftance; 
hath  but  a  final!  quantity  of  heat,  its  parts  are  brought 
near  each  other,  it  contraCls  in  bulk,  and  feels  cold. 

Still,  however,  fome  part  of  the  heat  is  detained  a- 
mong  the  aqueous  particles,  which  prevents  the  fluid 

from 
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Heat.  from  congealing  into  a  folid  mafs.  But,  by  a  conti- 
nuation  of  the  contrafting  power  of  the  cold,  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  water  are  at  laft  brought  fo  near  each  other 
that  the  internal  or  latent  heat  is  forced  out.  By  this 
difcharge  a  quantity  of  air  is  alfo  produced,  the  water 
is  congealed,  and  the  ice  occupies  a  greater  fpace  than 
the  water  did;  but  then  it  is  full  of  air-bubles,  which 
are  evidently  the  caufe  of  its  expanfion.  The  heat 
then  becomes  fenfwle ,  or,  as  it  were,  lies  on  the  out- 
fide  of  the  matter;  and  confequently  is  eafily  diflipated 
into  the  air,  or  communicated  to  other  bodies.  Ano¬ 
ther  way  in  which  the  latent  heat  may  be  extricated 
is  by  a  conftant  addition  of  fenfibleheat.  Inthiscafe  the 
body  is  firft:  raifed  into  vapour,  which  for  fome  time 
carries  off  the  redundant  quantity  of  heat.  But  as  the 
quantity  of  this  heat  is  continually  increafed,  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  vapour  itfclf  is  at  laft  totally  deftroyed. 
It  becomes  too  much  expanded  to  contain  the  heat, 
which  is  therefore  violently  thrown  out  on-allfides 
into  the  atmofphere,  and  the  body  is  faid  to  burn,  or 
be  on  fire.  See  Flame  and  Ignition. 

i  x.  Hence  it  follows,  that  thofe  bodies  which  have 
the  lead  (hare  of  latent  heat,  appear  to  have  the  greateft 
quantity  of  fenfible  heat  ;  but  this  is  only  in  appear¬ 
ance,  for  the  great  quantity  they  feem  to  contain  is 
owing  really  to  their  inability  to  contain  it.  Thus, 
if  we  can  fnppofe  a  fubftance  capable  of  tranfmitting 
heat  through  it  as  faff  as  it  received  it  ;  if  fuch  a  fub¬ 
ftance  was  fet  over  a  fire,  it  would  be  as  hot  as  the 
fire  itfelf,  and  yet  the  moment  it  was  taken  off,  it 
would  be  perfectly  cool,  on  account  of  its  incapacity 
to  detain  the  heat  among  the  particles  of  which  it  was 
compofed. 

12.  The  heat,  therefore,  in  all  bodies,  confifts  in 
a  certain  violent  aftion  of  the  elementary  fire  within 
them  tending  from  a  centre  to  a  circumference,  and 
thus  making  an  effort  to  feparate  the  particles  of  the 
body  from  each  other,  and  thereby  to  change  its  form 
or  mode  of  exiftence.  When  this  change  is  effefted, 
bodies  are  faid  to  be  diflipated  in  vapour,  calcined, 
vitrified,  or  burnt,  according  to  their  different  natures. 

13.  Inflammable  bodies  are  fuch  as  are  eafily  l-aifed 
in  vapours ;  that  is,  the  fire  eafily  penetrates  their 

arts,  and  combines  with  them  in  fuch  quantity,  that, 
ecoming  exceedingly  light,  they  are  carried  up  by 
the  atmofphere.  Every  fucceeding  addition  of  heat 
to  the  body  increafes  alfo  the  quantity  of  latent  heat 
in  the  vapour,  till  at  laft,  being  unable  to  refift  its  ac¬ 
tion,  the  heat  breaks  out  all  at  once,  the  vapour  is 
converted  into  flame,  and  is  totally  decompgfed.  See 
the  article  Flame,  and  Prop.  10. 

14.  Uninflammable  bodies  are  thofe  which  have 
their  parts  inore  firmly  connected,  or  otherwife  dif- 
pofed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  particles  of  heat  can¬ 
not  eafily  combine  with  them  or  raife  them  into  va¬ 
pour. 

15.  Heat  therefore  being  only  a  certain  mode  of 
the  aftion  of  elementary  fire,  it  follows,  that  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  a  body  for  containing  it,  is  only  a  certain 
conftitution  of  the  body  itfelf,  or  a  difpofition  of  its 
parts  which  can  allow  the  elementary  fire  contained  in 
it  to  exert  its  expanfive  power  upon  them  without  be¬ 
ing  diflipated  on  other  bodies.  Thofe  fubftances 
which  allow  the  expanfive  power  of  the  fire  to  operate 
on  their  own  particles  are  faid  to  contain  a  great  deal  of 


heat ;  but  thofe  which  throw  it  away  from  themfelves  Heat, 
upon  other  bodies,  though  they  feel  very  hot,  yet 
philofophically  fpeaking  they  contain  very  little. 

16.  What  is  called  the  quantity  of  heat  contained 
in  any  fubftance,  if  we  would  fpeak  with  the  drifted 
propriety,  is  only  the  apparent  force  of  its  aftion  ei¬ 
ther  upon  the  parts  of  the  body  itfelf,  or  upon  other 
bodies  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  expanfive  force  of 
the  elementary  fire  contained  in  any  body  upon  the 
parts  of  that  body  is  the  quantity  of  latent  heat  con¬ 
tained  in  it ;  and  the  expanfive  force  of  the  fire  exerted 
upon  other  bodies  which  touch  or  come  near  it,  is  the 
quantity  of  fenfhle  heat  it  contains. 

17.  If  what  we  call  heat  confifts  only  in  a  certain 
aftion  of  that  flnid  called  elementary  fire,  namely,  its 
expanfion,  or  afting  from  a  centre  to  a  circumference, 
it  follows,  that  if  the  fame  fluid  aft  in  a  manner  di- 
reftly  oppofite  to  the  former,  or  prefs  upon  the  par¬ 
ticles  of  a  body  as  from  a  circumference  to  a  centre,  it 
will  then  produce  effefts  direftly  oppofite  to  thofe  of 
heat,  i.  e,  it  will  then  be  abfolute  cold,  and  produce  all 
the  effefts  already  attributed  to  Cold.  See  that  article. 

18.  If  heat  and  cold  then  are  only  two  different 
modifications  of  the  fame  fluid,  it  follows,  that  if  a  hot 
body  and  a  cold  one  are  fuddenly  brought  near  each 
other,  the  heat  of  the  one  ought  to  drive  before  it  a  part 
of  the  cold  contained  in  the  other,  /.  e.  the  two  por¬ 
tions  of  elementary  fire  afting  in  two  oppofite  ways, 
ought  in  fome  meafure  to  operate  upon  one  another 
as  any  two  different  bodies  would  when  driven  againft 
each  other.  When  a  hot  and  a  cold  body  therefore 
are  brought  near  each  other,  that  part  of  the  cold 
body  fartheft  from  the  hot  one  ought  to  become  colder 
than  before,  and  that  part  of  the  hot  body  fartheft 
from  the  cold  one  ought  to  become  hotter  than  be¬ 
fore- 

19.  For  the  fame  reafon,  the  greateft  degree  of  cold 
fn  any  body  ought  to  be  no  obftacle,  or  at  lead  very 
little,  to  its  conceiving  heat,  when  put  in  a  proper 
fituation.  Cold  air,  cold  fuel,  &c.  ought  to  become 
as  intenfely  heated,  and  very  neaily  as  foon,  as  that 
which  is  hotter. 

The  two  laft  propofiti’ons  are  of  great  importance. 

When  the  firft  of  them  is  thoroughly  eftablifhed,  it  will 
confirm  beyond  a  doubt,  that  cold  is  a  pofitive  as  well 
as  heat ;  and  that  each  of  them  has  a  feparate  and 
diftinft  power,  of  which  the  aftion  of  its  antagonift 
is  the  only  proper  limit ;  i.  e.  that  heat  can  only  limit 
the  power  of  cold,  and  vice  verfa.  A  ftrong  confir¬ 
mation  cf  this  propofition  is  the  experiment  related  by 
M.  Geoffrey  ;  an  account  of  which  is  given  under  the 
article  Cold,  n°  y.  Another,  but  not  fo  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  is  related  under  the  article  Congelation, 
n°  11.. — De  Luc’s  obfervation  alfo,  mentioned  by  Dr 
Cleghorn  affoids  a  pretty  ftrong  proof  of  it  ;  for  if 
the  lower  parts  of  the  atmofphere  are  cooled  by  the 
paffage  of  the  fun’s  rays  at  fome  diftance  above,  and 
it  hath  been  already  (hewn  that  they  do  not  attrafi 
the  heat  from  the  lower  parts,  it  follows,  that  they 
muft  expel  part  of  the  cold  from  the  upper  regions. — 

The  other  propofition,  when  fully  eftablifhed,  will  prove, 
that  heat  and  cold  are  really  convertible  into  one  ano¬ 
ther ;  wfiich  indeed  feems  not  improbable,  as  we  fee 
that  fires  will  burn  with  the  greateft  fiercenefs  during 
the  time  of  intenfe  frofts,  when  the  coldeft  air  is  ad¬ 
mitted 
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Heat.  mitted  to  them  ;  and  even  in  thofe  difmal  regions  of 
Siberia,  when  the  intenfe  cold  of  the  atmofphere  is 
fufficient  to  congeal  quickfilver,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  fires  will  burn  as  well  as  in  this  country  ;  which 
could  not  happen  if  heat  was  a  fluid  per  Je ,  and  capable 
of  being  carried  off,  or  ablolutely  dimi"'fhed  in  quan¬ 
tity,  either  in  any  part  of  the  atmofphere  itfel'f,  or  in 
fuch  terreftrial  bodies  as  are  nfed  for  fuel. 

This  theory  of  heat,  if  found  admiffible  by  philo- 
fophers,  would  introduce  a  greater  fimplicity  into  na¬ 
tural  philofophy,  and  explain  the  phenomena  of  na¬ 
ture  in  a  manner  much  move  eafy  and  lefs  liable  to 
objection,  than  hath  yet  been  done  :  we  would  then  fee 
the  phenomena  of  attra&ion,  repulfion,  electricity, 
fire,  light,  ignition,  &c.  &e.  to  be  only  as  many  dif¬ 
ferent  effeCts  of  one  etherial  fluid,  which  the  Dei;y 
hath  appointed  to  be  the  firft  of  all  ftcondary  caufes, 
and  to  alter,  modify,  compound,  and  feparate,  the 
different  parts  of  terreftrial  fubftances,  as  we  daily  fee 
done  by  the  different  natural  agents. 

Heat  of  Burning  Bodies.  See  Ignition. 

Heat  of  Chemical  Mixtures.  This  is  a  pheno¬ 
menon  neceffarily  refulting  from  the  change  of  form 
produced  in  the  different  fubftances  which  arp  mixed 
together ;  and  the  manner  in  which  it  happens  may 
be  eafily  underftood  from  the  example  of  oil  of  vitriol 
and  water.  If  equal  quantities  of  concentrated  vi¬ 
triolic  acid  and  water  are  mixed  together,  a  very  great 
degree  of  heat  immediately  takes  place  5  infomuch, 
that  if  the  veffel  which  contains  the  mixture  is  made 
of  glafs,  it  will  probably  break  ;  and  after  it  is  cold, 
the  mixture  will  be  found  to  have  fhrunk  in  itsdimen- 
fions,  or  will  occupy  lefs  fpace  than  the  bulk  of  the 
water  and  acid  taken  feparately.  In  this  cafe  we 
know  that  the  water,  while  in  its  fluid  (late,  hath  as 
much  latent  heat  as  it  can  contain  ;  i.  e.  the  elemen¬ 
tary  fire  within  it  expands,  or  feparates  its  parts  from 
each  other,  as  much  as  is  confident  with  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  body.  If  any  more  ie  added,  it  cannot  be 
abforbed,  or  direct  its  force  upon  the  particles  of  the 
water  without  railing  them  in  vaponr  :  of  confcquence, 
part  of  this  additional  expanfive  power  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  formation  of  vaponr,  and  the  reft  will 
be  difeharged  upori  the  neighbouring  bodies  ;  i.  e.  will 
be  converted  into  fenfible  heat.  The  vitriolic  acid,  in 
its  concentrated  ftate,  contains  a  great  quantity  of  la¬ 
tent  heat  which  is  neceffary  to  preferve  its  fluidity. 
But  when  it  is  mixed  with  the  fluid  water,  the  latent 
heat  contained  in  the  latter  is  abundantly  fufficient  for 
both :  of  confequence,  the  great  expanfive  power  in 
the  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf  becomes  now  totally  ufelefs, 
and  therefore  exerts  its  force  upon  the  neighbouring 
bodies  ;  and  when  the  mixture  returns  to  the  original 
temperature  of  the  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  fhews  a 
lofs  of  fubftance  by  its  diminution  in  bulk.  This  may 
ferve  to  explain  all  cafes  in  cliemiftry  where  heat  or 
cold  is  produced:  and  it  will  generally  be  found,  that 
where  bodies,  by  being  mixed  together,  produce  heat, 
they  (brink  in  their  dimenfions  ;  but  when  they  pro¬ 
duce  cold,  they  are  enlarged. 

Heat  of  Climates.  See  Heat,  n°  2  ;  and  America, 
n°  3  —  24. 

Methods  of  Meafuring  Heat.  See  Thermometer. 

Expanfton  of  Metals  by  Heat.  See  Pyrometer. 

Degrees  of  Heat  'which  Animals  are  capable  of  bear¬ 


ing.  The  ancients  were  of  opinion  that  all  countries  Heat, 
lying  within  the  tropics  were  uninhabitable  by  reafon 
of  th  ir  heat  ;  but  time  has  difeovered  their  miftake, 
and  it  is  now  found  that  no  part  of  the  world  is  too 
hot  tor  mankind  to  live  in.  The  learned  profeflbr 
Boerhiave,  in  Ids  eh  miftry,  relates  certain  experi¬ 
ments  made  with  great  accuracy  by  the  celebrated 
Fahrenheit,  and  others,  at  his  defire,  on  this  fnbjeCl, 
in  a  fugar-baker’s  office  ;  where  the  heat,  at  the  time 
of  making  the  experiments,  was  up  to  146  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer.  A  fparrow,  fubjt&ed 
to  air  thus  heated,  died,  after  breathing  very  labo¬ 
riously,  in  lefs  than  feven  minutes.  A  cat  refilled 
this  great  heat  fotnewhat  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
and  a  dog  about  28  minutes,  difeharging,  before  his 
death,  a  confiderable  quantity  of  a  ruddy- coloured 
foam,  and  exhaled  a  flench  fo  peculiarly  offenfive,  as 
to  throw  one  of  the  affiftaiits  into  a  fainting  fit.  This 
diflblution  of  the  humours,  or  great  change  from  a 
natural  date,  the  profeflbr  attributes  not  to  the  heat 
of  the  ftove  alone,  which  would  not  have  produced 
any  fuch  effedl  on  the  flefli  of  a  dead  animal ;  but  like- 
wife  to  the  vital  motion,  by  which  a  ftill  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  he  ftippofes,  was  produced  in  the  fluids 
circulating  through  the  lungs,  in  confequence  of  which 
the  oils,  falts,  and  fpirits  of  the  animal  became  fo 
highly  exalted. 

Meffieurs  Du-Hamel  and  Tillet  having  been  fent 
into  the  province  of  Augomois,  in  the  years  1760  and 
1761,  with  a  view  of  endeavouring  to  deftroy  an  in- 
fe£t  which  confumed  the  grain  of  that  province,  ef¬ 
fected  the  fame  in  the  manner  related  in  the  Memoirs 
for  1761,  by  expofing  the  affe&ed  corn,  with  the 
the  infeCls  included  in  it,  in  an  oven,  where  the  heat 
was  fufficient  to  kill  them  without  injuring  the  grain. 

This  operation  was  performed  at  Rochefoucalt,  in  a 
large  public  oven,  where,  for  (Economical  views,  their 
firft  (lep  was  to  aflure  themfelves  of  the  heat  remain¬ 
ing  in  it,  on  the  day  after  bread  had  been  baked  in 
it.  This  they  did,  by  conveying  in  a  thermometer 
on  the  end  of  a  (hovel,  which,  on  its  being  withdrawn, 
indicated  a  degree  of  heat  confiderably  above  that  of 
boiling  water :  but  M.  Tillet,  convinced  that  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  feveral  degrees  in  drawing  to 
the  mouth  of  the  oven,  and  appearing  under  fome 
embarraffment  on  that  head,  a  girl,  one  of  the  atten* 
dants  on  the  oven,  offered  to  enter,  and  mark  with  a 
"pencil  the  height  at  which  the  thermometer  flood  with¬ 
in  the  oven.  The  girl  fmiled  on  M.  Tillet’s  appear¬ 
ing  to  hefitate  at  this  ftrange  propofition  ;  and  enter¬ 
ing  the  oven,  with  a  pencil  given  her  for  that  pur- 
pofe.  marked  the  thermometer,  after  (laying  two  or 
three  minutes,  (landing  at  100  degrees  of  Reaumur's- 
fcale,  or,  to  make  life  of  a  fcale  better  known  in  this 
country,  at  near  260  degrees  of  Fahrenheit’s.  M. 

Tillet  began  to  exprefs  an  anxiety  for  the  welfare 
of  Fiis  female  affiftant,  and  to  prefs  her  return.  This 
female  falamander,  however,  affuring  him  that  (he  felt 
no  inconvenience  from  her  fituation,  remained  there 
jo  minutes  longer;  that  is,  near  the  time  when  Boer- 
haave’s  cat  parted  with  her  nine  lives,  under  a  much 
lefs  degree  of  heat ;  when  the  thermometer  (landing 
at  288  degrees,  or  76  degrees  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  (lie  came  out  of  the  oven,  her  complexion  in¬ 
deed  confiderably  heightened,  but  her  refpiration  by 

no 
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Heat,  means  quick  or  laborious.  After  M.  Tillet’s  return 

- to  Paris,  thefe  experiments  were  repeated  by  Motif. 

Marantin,  commiffaire  de  guerre,  at  Rochefoucault, 
an  intelligent  and  accurate  obferver,  on  a  fecond  girl 
belonging  to  the  oven  ;  who  remained  in  it,  without 
much  inconvenience,  under  the  fame  degree  of  heat, 
as  long  as  her  predeceffor;  and  even  breathed  in  air 
heated  to  about  325  degrees,  for  the  fpace  of  five 
minutes. 

M.  Tillet  endeavoured  to  clear  up  the  very  appa¬ 
rent  contrariety  between  thefe  experiments  and  thofe 
made  under  the  direction  of  Boerhaave,  by  fubjedting 
various  animals,  under  different  circumllances,  to  great 
degrees  of  heat.  From  his  experiments,  in  fome  of 
which  the  animals  were  fwaddled  with  clothes,  and 
were  thereby  enabled  to  refill  for  a  much  longer  time 
the  effects  of  the  extraordinary  heat,  he  infers,  that 
the  heat  of  the  air  received  into  the  lungs  was  not,  as 
was  fuppofed  by  Boerhaave,  the  only  or  principal 
canfe  of  the  anxiety,  laborious  breathing,  and  death, 
of  the  animals  on  whom  his  experiments  were  made; 
bnt  that  the  hot  air,  which  had  free  and  immediate 
aecefs  to  every  part  of  the  furface  of  their  bodies,  pe¬ 
netrated  the  fubflance  on  all  fides,  and  brought  oa  a 
fever,  from  whence  proceeded  all  the  fymptoms:  oa 
the  contrary,  the  girls  at  Rochefoucault,  having  their 
bodies  in  great  meafure  protected  from  this  action  by 
their  clothes,  were  enabled  to  breathe  the  air,  thus 
violently  heated,  for  a  long  time  without  great  incon¬ 
venience;  In  fadl,  we  fhould  think  too,  that  the  bulk 
of  their  bodies,  though  not  thought  of  much  confe- 
quence  by  M.  Tillet,  appears  to  have  contributed  not 
a  little  to  their  fecurity.  In  common  refpiration,  the 
blood,  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs,  is  cooled  by 
being  brought  into  contact  with  the  external  infpired 
air:  In  the  prefen t  experiments,  on  the  contrary,  the 
veficles  and  veffels  of  the  lungs  receiving  at  each  in- 
fpiration  an  air  heated  to  300  degrees,  mull  have  been 
continually  cooled  and  refrefhed,  as  well  as  the  fubcu- 
taneous  veffels,  by  the  fucceffive  arrival  of  the  whole 
mafs  of  blood  contained  in  the  interior  parts  of  the 
body,  whofe  he^t  might  be  fuppofed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  experiment  not  to  exceed  too  degrees.  Not 
to  mention,  that  M.  Tillet’s  two  girls  may  not  poffibly 
have  been  fubjefted  to  fo  great  a  degree  of  heat  as 
that  indicated  by  the  thermometer ;  which  appears  to 
us  to  have  always  remained  on  the  fhovel,  in  contadt 
with  the  earth. 

Thefe  experiments  foon  excited  other  philofophers 
to  make  fimilar  ones,  of  which  fome  very  remarkable 
ones  are  thofe  of  Dr  Dobfon  at  Liverpool,  who  gives 
the  following  account  of  them  in  the  Philofophical 
TranfaCtions,  vol.  Ixv. 

“  I.  The  fweating- room  of  our  public  hofpital  at  Li¬ 
verpool,  which  is  nearly  a  cube  of  nine  feet,  lighted 
from  the  top,  was  heated  till  the  quickfilver  flood  at 
2240  on  Fahrenheit’s  fcale,  nor  would  the  tube  of  the 
thermometer  indeed  admit  the  heat  to  be  railed  higher. 
The  thermometer  was  fufpended  by  a  firing  fixed  to 
the  wooden  frame  of  the  fky- light,  and  hung  down 
about  the  centre  of  the  room.  Myfelf  andfeveral  o- 
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thers  were  at  this  time  inclofed  in  the  ftove,  without  Heat, 
experiencing  any  oppreffive  or  painful  fenfation  of  heat 
proportioned  to  the  degree  pointed  out  by  the  thermo¬ 
meter.  Every  metallic  about  us  foon  became  very  hot. 

“  II.  My  friend  Mr  Park,  an  ingenious  fnrgeon 
of  this  place,  went  into  the  ftove  heated  to  202°.  Af¬ 
ter  ten  minutes,  I  found  the  pulfe  quickened  to  120. 

And  to  determine  the  increafe  of  the  animal-heat,  a- 
nother  thermometer  was  handed  to  him,  in  which  the 
quickfilver  already  flood  at  98° ;  but  it  rofe  only  to 
99*,  whether  the  bulb  of  the  thermometer  was  in¬ 
clofed  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  or  received  in  the 
the  mouth  (a).  The  natural  ftate  of  this  gentleman’s 
pulfe  is  about  65. 

“  III.  Another  gentleman  went  through  the  fame 
experiment  in  the  fame  circumllances,  and  with  the 
fame  tffe&s. 

“  IV.  One  of  the  porters  to  the  hofpital,  a  heal¬ 
thy  young  man,  and  the  pulfe  75,  was  inclofed  in  the 
ftove  when  the  quickfilver  flood  at  210°  ;  and  he  re¬ 
mained  there,  with  little  inconvenience,  for  20  minutes. 

The  pulfe,  now  164,  and  the  animal-heat,  determi¬ 
ned  by  another  thermometer  as  in  the  former  experi¬ 
ments,  was  1014. 

“  V.  A  young  gentleman  of  a  delicate  and  irrita¬ 
ble  habit,  whole  natural  pulfe  is  about  80,  remained 
in  the  ftove  ten  minutes  when  heated  to  2240.  The 
pulfe  rofc  to  145,  and  the  animal-heat  to  102°.  This 
gentleman,  who  had  been  frequently  in  the  ftove  during 
the  courfe  of  the  day,  found  himfelf  feeble,  and  dif- 
pofed  to  break  out  into  fweats  for  24  hours  after  the 
experiment. 

“  VI.  Two  fmall  tin  veffels,  containing  each  the 
white  of  an  egg,  were  put  into  the  ftove  heated  to 
2240.  One  of  them  was  placed  on  a  wooden  feat 
near  the  w3ll,  and  the  other  fufpended  by  a  firing  a- 
bout  the  middle  of  the  ftove.  After  ten  minutes, 
they  began  •  to  coagulate;  but  the  congulation  was 
fenfibly  quicker  and  firmer  in  that  which  was  fufpend¬ 
ed,  than  in  that  which  was  placed  on  the  wooden  feat- 
The  progrefs  of  the  coagulation  was  as  follows :  it 
was  firft  formed  on  the  fides,  and  gradually  extended 
itfelf ;  the  whole  of  the  bottom  was  next  coagulated; 
and  laft  of  all,  the  middle  part  of  the  top. 

“  ‘VII.  Part  of  the  fhell  of  an  egg  was  peeled  a- 
way,  leaving  only  the  film  which  furrounds  the  white  j 
and  part  of  the  white  being  drawn  oat,  the  film  funk 
fo  as  to  form  a  little  cup.  This  cup  was  filled  with 
fome  of  th z  albumen  ovi,  which  was  confeqnently  de¬ 
tached  as  much  as  poffible  from  every  thing  but  the 
contact  of  the  air  and  of  the  film  which  formed  the 
cup.  The  lower  part  of  the  egg  flood  upon  fome 
light  tow  in  a  common  gallipot,  and  was  placed  on 
the  wooden  feat  in  the  ftove.  The  quickfilver  in  the 
thermometer  tlill  continued  at  2240.  After  remain¬ 
ing  in  the  ftove  for  an  hour,  the  lower  part  of  the  egg1 
which  was  covered  with  the  fhell,  was  firmly  coagu¬ 
lated  ;  but  that  which  was  in  the  little  cup,  was  fluid 
and  tranfparent.  At  the  end  of  another  hour  it  ivas 
ftill  fluid,  except  on  the  edges  where  it  was  tbhineft  ; 
and  here  it  was  ftill  tranfparent ;  a  iufficient  proof  that 
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(a)  The  fcale  of  the  thermometer,  which  was  fufpended  by  the  firing:  about  the  middle  of  the  room,  was  of  metal  f 
this  was  the  only  one  1  could  then  procure,  on  which  the  degrees  ran  fo  high  as  to  give  any  fcope  to  the  experiment- 
The  fcale  of  the  other  thermometer,  which  was  employed  for  afeertaining  the  variations  in  the  animal-heat,  was  of 
ivory- 
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Heat,  it  vvas  dried,  not  coagulated. 

—  ■  «<  VIII.  A  piece  of  bees-wax,  placed  in  the  fame 

fituation  with  the  albumen  ovi  of  the  preceding  expe- , 
riment,  and  expofed  to  the  fame  degree  of  heat  in 
the  ftove,  began  to  melt  in  five  minutes :  another 
piece  fufpended  by  a  firing,  and  a  third  piece  put  in¬ 
to  the  tin  veffel  and  fufpended,  began  likewife  to  li¬ 
quefy  in  five  minutes.” 

Even  thefe  experiments,  though  more  accurate 
than  the  former,  do  not  fiiew  the  utmoft  degrees 
of  heat  which  the  human  body  is  capable  of  endu¬ 
ring.  Some  others,  ftill  more  remarkable,  (as  in  them 
the  body  was  expofed  to  the  heat  without  clothes), 
by  Drs  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  are  alfo  recorded  in  the 
Philofophical  Tranfadlions.  They  were  made  in  rooms 
heated  by  flues  in  the  floor,  and  by  pouring  upon  it 
boiling  water.  There' was  no  chimney  in  them,  nor 
any  vent  for  the  air,  excepting  through  crevices  at  the 
door.  In  the  firft  room  were  placed  three  thermome¬ 
ters,  one  in  the  hottefi  part  of  it,  another  in  the  cool- 
eft  part,  and  a  third  on  the  table,  to  be  ufed  occafion- 
ally  in  the  courfe  of  the  experiment.  Of  thefe  ex¬ 
periments,  the  two  following  may  be  taken  as  a  fpe- 
cimen. 

“  About  three  hours  after  breakfaft,  Dr  Fordyce 
having  taken  off  all  his  clothes,  except  his  fhirt,  and 
being  furnifhed  with  wooden  Ihoes  tied  on  with  lift, 
went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  where  he  (laid  five  mi¬ 
nutes  in  a  heat  of  90°,  and  begun  to  fweat  gently. 
He  then  entered  another  room,  and  flood  in  a  part  of 
it  heated  to  no0.  In  about  half  a  minute  his  fhirt 
became  fo  wet,  that  he  was  obliged  to  throw  it  afide, 
and  then  the  water  poured  down  in  ftreams  over  his 
whole  body.  Having  remained  in 'this  heat  for  ten 
minutes,  he  removed  to  a  part  of  the  room  heated 
1200  ;  and  after  flaying  there  20  minutes,  found  that 
the  thermometer  placed  under  his  tongue,  and  held  in 
his  hand,  flood  juft  at  loo0,  and  that  his.  urine  was 
of  the  fame  temperature.  His  pulfe  had  gradually 
lifen  to  145  pulfations  in  a  minute.  The  external  cir¬ 
culation  was  greatly  increafed,  the  veins  had  become 
very  large,  and  an  univerfal  rednefs  had  diffuftd  itfelf 
all  over  the  body,  attended  with  a  ftrong  feeling  of 
heat ;  his  refpiratian,  however,  was  little  afledled.  He 
concluded  this  experiment  by  plunging  in  water  heated 
to  too0  ;  and  aftfer  being  wiped  dry,  was  carried  home 
in  a  chair  ;  but  the  circulation  did  not  fubfide  for  two 
hours. 

“  Dr  Blagden  took  off  his  coat,  waiftcoat,  and 
fhirt,  and  went  into  one  of  the  rooms,  as  foon  as  the 
thermometer  had  indicated  a  degree  of  heat  above 
that  of  boiling  water.  The  firft  impreffion  of  this 
hot  air  upon  his  body  was  exceedingly  difagreeable,  but 
in  a  few  minutes  all  his  uneafinefs  was  removed  by  the 
breaking  out  of  a  fweat.  At  the  end  of  12  minutes 
he  left  the  room  very  much  fatigued,  but  no  otherwife 
dtfordered.  His  pulfe  beat  136  in  a  minute,  and  the 
thermometer  had  r.ifen  to  220  degres.” 

In  others  of  thefe  experiments  it  was  found,  that  3 
heat  even  of  260°  of  Fahreinheit’s  thermometer  could 
be  fubmitted  to  with  tolerable  eafe.  But  it  muft  be 
obferved,  that  in  thefe  great  heats  every  piece  of  me¬ 
tal  they  carried  about  with  them  become  intolerably 
hot.  Small  quantities  of  water  placed  in  metalline 
vtffcls  quickly  boiled  ;  but  in  a  common  earthen  vef¬ 


fel  it  required  an  hour  andean  half  to  arrivd  at  a  tem-  Heat, 
perature  of  140°,  nor  could  it  ever  be  brought  near 
the  boiling  point.  Neither  durft  the  people,  who  with 
impunity  breathed  the  air  of  this  very  hot  room  at 
264  degrees,  bear  to  put  their  fingers  into  the  boiling 
water  which  indicated  only  a  heat  of  21 2°.  So  far 
from  this,  they  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  quiekfil- 
ver  heated  only  to  120°,  and  could  but  juft  bear  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  at  130°. 

Animal- Heat.  Of  this  there  are  various  degrees; 
fome  animals  preferving  a  heat  of  ioo°  or  more  in  all 
the  different  temperatures  of  the  atmofphere ;  others 
keep  only  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  the  medium 
which  furrounds  them  ;  and  in  fome  of  the  more  im- 
perfedl  animals,  the  heat  is  fcarcely  one  degree  above 
the  air  or  water  in  which  they  live. 

The  phenomenon  of  animabheat  hath,  from  the 
earlieft  ages,  been  the  fubjedt  of  philofophical  difeuf- 
fion  ;  and,  like  moft  other  fubjedfs  of  this  nature,  its 
caufe  is  not  yet  afeertained.  The  beft  treatifes  that 
have  appeared  on  the  fubjedl  are  thofe  of  Dr  Du- 
gud  Leflie,  publifhed  in  1778  ;  and  Mr  Adair  Craw¬ 
ford,  in  1779.  From  the  firft  of  thefe  performances, 
the  following  account  of  the  different  opinions  on  this 
fubjedl  is  extradled.  , 

“  The  ancients  poffeffed  not  the  requifites  for  mi-  Opinions  of 
nutely  inveftigating  the  fcience  of  nature  ;  and,  prone  the- ancients 
to  fuperftition,  attributed  every  phenomenon  which  e" 
luded  their  inveftigation,  to  the  influence  of  a  fuper-  ^'at.a ' 
natural  power.  Hippocrates,  the  father  and  founder 
of  medicine,  accounted  animal-heat  a  myftery,  and  be¬ 
llowed  on  it  many  attributes  of  the  deity.  In  treat¬ 
ing  of  that  fubjedl,  he  fays  in  exprefs  terms,  “  what 
we  call  heat,  appears  to  me  to  be  fomething  immortal, 
which  underftands,  fees,  hears,  and  knows  every  thing 
prefent  and  to  come.”— Ariftotle  feems  to  have  confi- 
dered  the  fubjedl  particularly,  but  nothing  is  to  be 
met  with  in  his  works  that  can  be  faid  to  throw  light 
upon  it. — Galen  tells  us  that  the  difpute  between  the 
philofophers  and  phyticians  of  his  time  was,  “  whether 
animal- heat  depended  on  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries;  or  whether,  as  the  motion  of  the  heart  and 
arteries  was  innate,  the  heat  was  not  alfo  innate.” 

Both  thefe  opinions,  however,  he  rejedts  ;  and  attempts 
a  fohition  of  the  quellion  on  his  favourite  fyftem, 
namely,  the  peripatetic  philofophy  :  but  his  leading 
principles  being  erroneous,  his  dedudtions  are  of  courfe 
inadmiifible.  x 

“  To  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  all  the  opinions  Of  the  mo- 
offered  by  the  moderns  on  the  caufe  of  animal-heat,  derns. 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  Moft  of  them,  howe¬ 
ver,  may  be  referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  three  ge¬ 
neral  caufcs  of  heat,  viz.  mixture,  fermentation,  and 
mechanical  means,  each  of  which  we  lhall  particular¬ 
ly  confider. 

“  1.  Chemical  mixture.  When  chemical  philofophy 
firft  came  into  vogue,  and  prevailed  in  the  theory  as 
well  as  pradlice  of  medicine,  almoft  every  operation  in 
the  animal  machine  was  faid  to  be  the  effedt  of  fer¬ 
ment  or  mixture.  From  obferving,  that  on  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  certain  bodies  far  below  the  temperature  of 
the  human  body,  a  degree  of  heat  fometimes  rifing  to 
adtual  inflammation  was  produced;  they,  without  fur¬ 
ther  inveftigation,  pronounced  mixture  the  foie  caufe 
of  animal  heat.  Various,  however,  were  the  opinions, 

not 
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Heat,  not  only  refpe&ing  the  place  where  the  mixture  h&p- 
pened,  but  alfo  concerning  the  nature 'of  the  fluids  of 
which  it  confifted.  Van  Helmont,  Sylvius,  and  feve- 
ral  others,  fuppofed  that  the  mixture  took  place  in 
the  inteftinal  tube;  and  afcribed  it  to  an  effervtfc'ence 
between  the  pancreatic  juice  and  the  bile.  Others 
difcovered  acids  in'  one  place,  and  alkalies  in  another; 
but  the  general  opinion  for  near  two  centuries  was, 
That  acefcent  fluids  taken  in,  meeting  with  others  of 
an  alkaline  nature  already  prepared  in  the  body,  gave 
rife  to  the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  animals.  But 
thofe  who  are  in  the  lead  acquainted  with  the  laws  6 f 
the  animal  (Economy,  need  not  be  told  that  thefe  opi¬ 
nions  are  mere  conjeftures,  founded  on  fafts  gratui- 
toufly  aflumed.  No  experiments  have  (hewii  either  an 
acefcency  or  alkalefcency  in  the  bile  that  is  fnfficient 
to  unite  with  the  other  animal  juices,  and  generate 
the  heat  -of  animals.  But  though  we  Ihould  admit 
the  fuppofition  in  its  full  extent,  dill  it  would  by  no 
means  be  fufficient  to  account  for  the  dability  of  ani¬ 
mal  heat  in  different  climates  and  feafons;  its  equa¬ 
bility  all  over  the  body  when  in  health ;  its  partial  in¬ 
crease  in  topical  inflammations ;  or  hardly  indeed  for 
any  one  phenomenon  attending  its  produflion. 

“  Since,  then,  it  appears  that  the  fluids  fuppofed  to 
be*  mixed,  the  place  in  which  the  mixture  is  made,  and 
every  other  circumdance  relating  to  it,  are  neither 
afeertained  nor  feconded  by  analogy,  none  will,  we 
prefume,  hefitate  to  rcjedl  every  hypothe^  of  the 
caufe  of  animal-heat  founded  on  the  effeflts  of  mix¬ 
ture. 

“  2.  Fermentation.  When  a  more  accurate  and  ex- 
tenfive  knowledge  of  the  various  operations  of  nature 
had  convinced  phyGologids  of  the  abfurdity  of  ex¬ 
plaining  the  vital  fun&ion3  of  animals,  and  the  feveral 
changes  which  take  place  in  the  living  body  by  the 
effefts  of  chemical  mixture,  fermentation  was  fubfli- 
tuted  in  its  dead.  All  had  obferved,  that  fermenta¬ 
tion  was  generally  accompanied  by  heat ;  and  few 
were  ignorant,  that  that  identical  procefs,  or  one  ex¬ 
tremely  fimilar  to  it,  was  condantly  going  forward  in 
living  animals  ;  and  it  was  not  without  fome  appear-, 
ance  of  truth,  that  phyfiologids  attributed  animal-heat 
to  that  caufe. 

**  Formerly  there  were  various  modifications  of  this 
opinion  ;  but  of  late  it  has  been  chiefly  confined  to 
one  fpecies  of  fermentation,  viz.  the  putrefaftive, 
which  indeed  is  more  confentaneous  to  experience  and 
found  philofophy.  For  although  animal-fubd3nces 
are  either  dire&ly  or  indire&ly  produced  from  vege¬ 
tables,  as  all  animals  live  on  vegetables,  or  on  animals 
that  have  lived  on  them  ;  and  though  they  may  be  ul¬ 
timately  refolved  into  the  fame  principles;  yet  they  are 
certainly  combined  in  a  different  manner:  for  they  con- 
ftitnte  compounds,  the  natures  of  which  are  eflentially 
different;  and  of  the  three  dages  of  fermentation,  the 
vinous,  acetous,  and  putrid,  the  lad  is  the  only  one  to 
which  they  fhewa  tendency.  Milk  indeed  tends  to  the 
acetous,  and  even  to  the  vinous  fermentation;  but  as 
it  can  hardly  be  confidered  as  perfectly  auimalized,  it 
ought  not  to  be  confidered  as  an  exception  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  pofition.  And  though  it  be  readily  admitted,  that 
animal  matter  is  extremely  apt  to  putrefy,  and  that  even 
in  the  living  body  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  procefs; 
yet  it  may  be  fhewn,  that  the  degree  to  which  it 
Vol.  V. 


takes  place  can  have  little  or  no  fliare  in  generating 
the  heat  of  animals.  In  the  fird  place,  the  effeft  of 
any  degree  of  putrefaftion  in  producing  heat,  is  to 
this  day  fo  ill  afeertained,  that,  with  many  ingenious 
philofophers  it  is  altogether  problematical,  whether  or 
not  animal  fubdances,  during  the  putrefa&ivC  procefs, 
do  ever  generate  heat.  Neither  M.  Beaume  nor  Dr 
Pea'rfon,  who  made  feveral  accurate  experiments  with 
a  view  to  afeertain  this  point,  could,  by  the  afliftance 
of  the  mod  fenGble  thermometers,  difeover  the  lea  ft 
difference  betwixt  the  temperature  of  the  putrefying 
mixtures,  and  the  furroubding  medium  ;  and  were  the 
putrefa&ion  of  animal-fubflanceLreally  attended  with 
the  generation  of  heat,  we  might  expefl  to  fm$  it 
greater  in  proportion  to  tile  bulk  of  the  putrefying  mafs. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  cafe ;  for  it  has  often  been 
found,  that  the  largelt  ltiaffes  of  animal  matter,  'fuch  as 
the  carcafe  of  a  large  whale,  laid  out  and  expofed  to 
the  air  ill  fuch  a  putrid  condition  as  to  affeft  all  the 
fieighbouihood  with  an  intolerable  dench,  did  not  to 
the  perfons  handling  it  feel  ftnfibly  hotter  than  the 
circumambient  air.  But  what  at  orice  overturns  every 
thing  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  generatiort 
of  animal-heat  on  the  principles  of  putrefa&ion  is, 
that  heat  is  far  more  confiderable  in  a  living  than  in  a’ 
dead  body ;  3nd  no  rational  phyfiologid  will  deny, 
that  the  putrid  ferlhentatiort  is  going  forward  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 

“  3.  7 'he  mechanical  generation  of  heal.  This'  opinion 
fird  took  took  its  rife  frdm  an  obfervation,  that  ani¬ 
mal-heat  generally  keeps  pace  with  the  date  of  the 
circulation :  while  the  a&ion  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
contiriues  unimpaired,  a  high  degree  of  animal-heat  is 
produced;  but  when  that  adion  becomes  ,more  lan¬ 
guid,  the  heat  of  the  animal  is  diminilhed  affo.  This, 
till  very  lately,  was  the  favourite  opiniop  of  phyficians, 
and  was  introduced  immediately  after  Harvey  had 
difcovered  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  arid  indeed 
feerns  to  be  fupported  by  mkny  ftritcing  fa£ts.  Phy¬ 
fiologids  looked  Upon  it  as  a  matter  almod  capable  of 
mathematical  demondration  yet  they  could  not  agree 
whether  the  heat  of  animals  is  occafioned  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  blood  againd  the  veffels  which  contain^  it,, 
or  by  the  internal  fridtion  and  agitation  of  the  particles 
among  one  another.  Various  hypothefes  accordingly 
were  framed,  and  many  ingenious  arguments  brqugtrt  in 
fupport  of  them :  but  all  fuppbfitions  of  the  mechanical 
kind  are  overthrown  by  fome  thermometfical  cbfy  va- 
tions  of  De  Haen  and  others,  from  which  it  appeared, 
that  the  heat  of  the  body  was  fometimes  greater  than  is. 
ufual  with  healthy  people,  at  the  time  the  per  ton  was 
jud  expiring,  when  the  adlion  of  the  veffels  Was  very 
weak;  nay,  even  after  he  was  dead,  when  it  had  en¬ 
tirely  ceafed.  The  abovementiqncd  phyfician  relates 
two  very  remarkable  cafes  of  this  kind.  In  the  one,  he 
found  that  the  temperature  of  his  patient,  which  du¬ 
ring  the  courfe  of  an  inflammatory  fever  had  never 
exceeded  103  degrees,  at  the  time  he  expired,  and  for 
two  minutes  after,  flood  at  106.  From  the  other  it 
appeared,  that  the  heat  of  a  perfon  w  ho  was  dying 
of  a  lingering  didemper,  rofe  in  the  lad  agony  from 
100  to  101,  and  continued  there  Aationary  for  two 
hours;  and,  even  at  the  expiration  of  15  hours,  had 
only  fallen  to  85°,  though  the  furrounding  medium 
did  not  exceed  6o°.  The  examples  alfo  of  thofe  who 
20  H  are 
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Kfat.  are  fuffocated  by  fixed  air,  entirely  overturn  not  only 
the  mechanical  fyftem,  but  almoft  every  other  which 
hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjed.  [See  the  article 
^  Blood,  n°  31.] 

Dr  Cullen’s  “  One  or  other  of  the  abovementioned  hypothefes 
opinion,  continued  to  be  adopted  by  phyficians,  till  Dr  Cullen 

wnh  oh-  attempted  a  folution  on  a  new  fet  of  principles;  but, 

^  c  ’  attentive  to  the  diffidence  with  which  novel  opinions 

ought  to  be  broached,  he  delivered  his  as  little  more 
Jnftit.  of  than  a  mere  conjedure.  1  May  it  not  (fays  he)  be 

Mediant,  fuppofed,  That  there  is  fome  circumftance  in  the  vital 

p.  principle  of  animals,  which  is  in  common  to  thofe  of 

the  fame  clafs,  and  of  like  ceconomy;  and  which  de¬ 
termines  the  effed  of  motion  upon  the  vital  principle 
to  be  the  fame,  though  the  motion  ading  upon  it  may 

be  in  different  circumftances  - The  dodor  was 

driven  to  this  fuppofition  from  the  difficulty  he  found 
in  explaining  how  fo  many  animals  of  a  different  age, 
fuze,  and  temperament,  fliould  poffefs  very  nearly  the 
fam,e  degree  of  heat;  and  in  which  it  is  impoffible  to 
fhew,  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  in  all  its  circum¬ 
ftances,  is  exaflly  the  fame  ;  or  that  in  the  different 
animals  in  which  the  degree  of  heat  is  confiderably 
different,  the  motion  of  the  circulating  mafs  is,  in  each, 
correfpoudent  to  the  difference  of  temperature.  But, 
granting  that  the  degree  of  heat  does  not  always  ob¬ 
tain  in  an  exad  ratio  with  the  motion  of  the  blood, 
and  that  this  is  an  infuperablc  objedion  to  its  mecha¬ 
nical  generation,  yet  there  appear  110  plaufible  grounds 
for  fuppQfing  that  the  effect  of  motion  may  be  the 
fame,  wh,il@  the  motion'  ading  upon  it  is  in  different 
circumftances.  By  this  Dr  Cullen  means.  That  the 
different  temperature  of  different  animals  is  owing  to  a 
difference  of  the  vital  principle,  infomnch  that  the  ve¬ 
locity  of  the  blood  may  be  the  fame  in  a  frog  as  in  a 
than  | -and  yet,  in  confequence  of  the  different  vital 
principle,  'the  heat  produced  may  be  different.  The 
fads  upon  which  he  feems  to  lay  the  greateft  ftrefs 
are,.  That  neither  where  the  furrounding  medium  con- 
fiderabiy  furpaffes  the  temperature  of  the  living  body, 
nor  where  it  is  far  below  it,  is  there  any  ftnfible  change 
in  the  heat  of  animals.  Thefe,  and  fome  fimilar  fads, 
in  appearance  countenance  his  hypothefis;  yet  we  have 
no  foil’d  reafon  for  imagining  the  principle  of  life  to 
be  different  in  different  animals.  And  how  are  we  to 
conceive,  that  the  fame  degree  of  motion  fhould  in  one 
clafe  of  animals  always  produce  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  and  in  another  clafs  as  regularly  a  different  one? 
A  propofition  of  fuch  a  nature  ftvould,  no  doubt,  re¬ 
quire  the  mod  obvious  fads  and  conclufive  arguments 
to  eftablifli  it;  but,  in  the  prefent  inftance,  we  do  not 
perceive  any  probable  reafon,  even  from  analogy. 
Befides,  to  fay  that  the  principle  of  life  can  generate 
heat  or  cold,  independent  of  chemical  or  mechanical 
means,  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  feems  in  itfelf 
abfurd. 

“  In  the  66th  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Transac¬ 
tions,  Dr  Hunter,  after  reciting  fome  experiments 
concerning  animal-heat,  afferts,  That  certain  animals, 
entirely  deftitute  of  nerves,  are  endowed  with  a  power 
of  generating  their  own  heat  ;  and  this  he  brings  as 
an  arguvicntum  crucit  againft  thofe  who  account  the 
nervous  fyftem  the  feat  of  animal-he3t.  If  this  is 
really  a  fad,  it  muft,  no  doubt,  have  all  the  weight 
lie  aferibes  to  it  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  no  ftrefs  can  be 
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laid  upon  it,  unlefs  it  was  better  afeertained,  which  it  Heat. 
is  evident  it  never  can  be.  For  though  we  can  pofi-  * 

tively  affert  that  nerves  exift  where  we  fee  them,  yet 
we  cannot  affirm  with  equal  certainty  that  they  do  not 
alfo  exift  where  we  are  not  able  to  difeover  them.  For 
all  anatomifts  allow,  that  there  are  thoufands  of  nervous 
filaments  fo  finely  interwoven  into  the  compofition  of 
the  more  perfed  animals  of  every  fize,  that  they  elude 
not  only  the  knife  and  naked  eye,  but  even  the  beft 
optical  inftruments  hitherto  invented.  Since  then  we 
admit  the  prefence  of  nerves  in  one  tribe  of  animals, 
though  we  can  only  perceive  them  in  their  effeds  ; 
what  folid  reafon  have  we  to  deny  them  in  another, 
in  which  we  have  the  very  fame  evidence,  viz.  certain 
indications  of  fenfe  and  motion  ? 

“  Another  theory,  and  perhaps  the  beft  fupported  4 
which  hath  yet  appeared  on  the  fubjed,  is  that  of  Dr  Dr  Black’s 
Black.  That  excellent  chemift  having  obferved,  That  opinion, 
not  only  breathing  animals  are  of  all  others  the  warm- 
eft,  but  alfo  that  there  fubfifts  fuch  aclofe  and  ftrikiiig 
connexion  between  the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  in  animals,  that  they  appear  to  be  in  an 
exad  proportion  to  one  another,  was  led  to  believe, 
that  animal-heat  depends  on' the  ftate  of  refpiration;. 
that  it  is  all  generated  in  the  lungs- by  the  adion  of 
the  air  upon  the  principle  of  inflammability,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  little  diffimilar  to  what  he  fuppofed  to  occur  in 
adual  inflammation  5  and  that  it  is  thence  diffufed 
by  meanaof  the  circulation  over  the  reft  of  the  vital 
fyftem.  + 

“  This  opinion  is  fupported  by  many  forcible  argu¬ 
ments.  I.  It  is  pretty  generally  known  to  natnralifts, 
that  a  quantity  of  mephitic  phlogifticated  air  is  con- 
ftantly  exhaling  from  the  lungs  of  living  animals. — 

Since,  therefore,  atmofpherical  air,  by  palling  through 
the  lungs,  acquires  the  very  fame  properties  as  by  paf- 
fing  through  burning  fuel,  or  by  being  expofed  to  any 
other  procefs  of  phlogillication,  it  is  obvious,  that  the 
change  which  the  common  air  undergoes  in  both  cafes, 
muft  be  attributed  to  one  and  the  fame  caufe,  viz.  its- 
combination  with  phlogifton.  2.  It  has  likewife  been 
urged  in  favour  of  the  fame  hypothefis,  That  the  ce¬ 
lerity  with  which  the  principle  of  inflammability  is 
feparated  in  refpiration,  is  very  clofely  conneded  with 
the  degree  of  heat  peculiar  to  each  animal.  Thus, 
man,  birds,  and  quadrupeds,  vitiate  air  very  faft  ;  fer~ 
pents,  and  alt  the  amphibious  kind,  very  flowly;  and 
the  latter  are  of  a  temperature  inferior  to  the  former, 
and  breathe  lefs  frequently.  3.  The  molt  cogent  ar¬ 
guments  that  have  been  brought  in  fnpport  of  this 
opinion  are,  That  no  heat  is  generated  till  the  fundion 
of  refpiration  is  eftablilhed  ;  and  that  the  foetus  in 
utero  derives  all  its  heat  from  the  mother." 

Upon  this  theory  our  author  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  obfervations,  which  we  fliall  give  in  his  own 
words.  f 

“  Thefe  arguments  may,  perhaps,  on  a  fuperficial  Objections 
view  of  the  queftion,  appear  conclufive;  but  a  found  to  h* 
reafoner,  who  {hall  coolly  and  impartially  weigh  every 
circumftance,  will,  I  am  confident,  allow  that  they 
only  afford  a  very  ambiguous  and  imperfed  evidence  off 
the  dodrine  they  are  meant  to  eftablifti:  and  the  fub- 
fequent  aniinadverfions  on  Dr  Black’s  theory  at  large, 
will,  it  is  hoped,  fuffice  to  {hew,  that  it  is  not  only 
founded  on  dubious  and  controvertible  principles,  but 
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Heat,  that  it  Is,  in  every  point  of  light,  clogged  with  unfur- 
— ■ -  mountable  difficulties. 

“  I.  Many  and  various  are  the  proofs  which  evince 
the  improbability  of  the  lungs  being  the  fource  or  ela- 
botatory  of  animal-heat :  for,  though  it  be  granted, 
that  there  fubfifts  a  very  ftriking  connexion  between 
the  ftate  of  refpiration  and  the  degree  of  heat  in  ani¬ 
mals,  and  that  they  are  even  in  proportion  to  one  ano¬ 
ther;  yet  it  by  no  means  enfues,  that  the  former  is 
pofitively  the  caufe  of  the  latter.  For,  were  that 
really  the  cafe,  it  is  obvious,  that  thofe  animals  which 
are  deftitute  of  the  organs  of  refpiration  would  gene¬ 
rate  no  heat.  That,  however,  is  not  true  in  faff:  for 
thofe  fifties  which  are  even  deftitute  of  gills,  appear 
from  various  experiments  to  be  warmer  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  temperature  of  the  element  in  which  they  live; 
an  irrefragable  proof  that  the  fun&ion  of  refpiration 
is  not  abfolutely  neceffary  to  the  production  of  heat  in 
animals. 

“  II.  If  the  heat  of  living  animals  be  generated 
4  folely  in  the  lungs,  two  tilings  neceflarily  follow:  the 
lirft,  That  it  can  only  be  communicated  to  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  through  the  channel  of  the  arterial 
fyftem  ;  the  fecond,  That  the  heat  muft  decreafe  as  it 
recedes  from  its  fuppofed  centre.  And  a  clear  and  fa- 
tisfaCIory  evidence  of  both  thefe  points  will,  no  doubt, 
be  deemed  requifite  to  render  Dr  Black’s  opinion  in 
any  degree  probable.  So  far,  however,  are  we  from 
meeting  with  thofe  pofitive  and  convincing  proofs 
which  we  had  reafon  to  expefl,  that  we  are  not  pre- 
fented  with  a  Angle  plaufible  argument  in  favour  of 
either  of  the  points.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  more  con¬ 
formable  to  fads,  that  the  venal  blood  is,  if  not  warmer, 
at  lead  as  warm  as  the  arterial.  Dr  Stevenfon,  an 
ingenious  and  accurate  phyfiologift,  with  a  view  to 
afeertain  this  matter,  laid  bare  the  jugular  vein  and 
carotid  artery  of  a  calf,  and  then  tied  and  cut  them  off 
at  once,  in  order  to  let  equal  quantities  of  blood  flow, 
in  a  given  time,  into  veflels  of  an  equal  capacity,  in 
each  of  which  he  had  placed  a  well-adjufted  thermo¬ 
meter  ;  the  refnlt  of  the  experiment  was.  That  the 
thermometer  immerfed  in  the  venous  blood  rofe  feveral 
degrees  above  that  placed  in  the  arterial.  But  though 
it  is  probable  that  there  is  not  fuch  a  difference  as  that 
experiment  feems  to  make,  yet  feveral  reafons  incline 
me  to  think,  that  the  venous  blood,  inftead  of  being 
colder,  as  Dr  Black  maintains,  is  in  fad  fomewhat 
warmer,  than  the  arterial;  and  what  entirely  overturns 
his  opinion  is,  That  no  experiment,  though  many  have 
been  made,  has  ever  (hewn  that  the  temperature  of 
the  blood  is  higher  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart 
than  in  the  right,  which  muft  ueceffarily  be  the  cafe, 
were  all  the  heat  of  the  animal-body  generated  in  the 
lungs. 

“  III.  Having  thus  rendered  it  improbable  that 
the  generation  of  animal-heat  ftionld  be  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  the  lungs,  we  ftiall  venture  a  ftep  farther,  and 
endeavour  to  (hew,  that  the  vital  fluid,  fo  far  from 
acquiring  all  its  heat  in  the  pulmonary  fyftem,  com¬ 
municates  no  inconfiderable  portion  of  what  it  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation  to  the  air  al¬ 
ternately  entering  into  that  organ  and  iffuing  from  it. 
Various  are  the  arguments  which  tend  to  evince  this 
opinion.  Were  the  blood  heated  in  the  lungs,  we 
fliould  certainly  need  kfs  of  their  fundion  in  a  warm 


than  in  a  cold  atmofphere :  but  we  are  taught  by  ex¬ 
perience,  that  when  the  air  is  extremely  hot,  and  we 
wifh  to  be  cooled,  we  breathe  full  and  quick  ;  and 
that  when  it  is  intenfely  cold,  our  refpiration  is  flow 
and  languid  ;  which,  were  the  blood  heated  in  the 
lungs  by  the  adfion  of  the  air  upon  it,  furely  fliould 
not  be  the  cafe.  It  is  therefore  more  confonant  with 
reafon  and  experience,  that  the  air  which  we  infpire, 
by  carrying  off  a  quantity  of  evolved  phlogiftou  from 
the  lungs,  rather  contributes  to  diminifh  than  increafe 
the  heat  of  breathing  animals.  Refpiration,  for  this 
reafon,  has  been  very  properly  compared,  by  an  in¬ 
genious  phyfiologift,  Dr  Duncau  of  Edinburgh,  to 
the  blowing  of  bellows  on  a  hot  body.  In  both  cafes 
a  confiderable  degree  of  heat  is  communicated  to  the 
air:  but  in  neither  can  the  air  be  faid  to  generate 
any  heat ;  for  if  it  did,  the  heat  of  breathing  animals 
fliould  increafe  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  air  in¬ 
haled,  and  a  piece  of  inert  matter  heated  to  a  certain 
degree  fliould  become  hotter  by  ventilation. 

“  IV.  The  foetus  in  utero,  according  to  Dr  Black’s 
hypothefis,  generates  no  heat.  The  arguments  by 
which  he  fupports  that  pofition,  how  ingenious  foever 
they  may  be,  feem  not  fufficiently  cogent  to  produce 
conviflion  ;  and  as  the  queftion  from  its  nature  hardly 
admits  of  any  dire&  experiment,  our  reafoning  upon 
it  muft-  neceflarily  be  analogical.  Hence  arifes  pur 
embarraffment ;  for,  as  the  difeovering  of  analogies 
depends  on  the  quicknefs  and  fertility  of  fancy,  and 
the  truth  of  all  analogical  ratiocination  on  the  acute- 
nefs  and  nicety  of  judgment,  two  powers  of  the  foul 
feldom  united  in  an  eminent  degree,  we  cannot  won¬ 
der  that  arguments  of  this  kind,  which  to  one  man 
feem  unanfwerable,  fliould  to  another  appear  futile. 

“  The  only  plaufible  objeftion  to  the  generation 
of  heat  in  the  foetus,  is,  the  fuppofition  that  it  would 
in  a  ftiort  time  accumulate  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  be¬ 
come  incompatible  with  life. 

“  This  argument,  however,  is  more  fpecious  than 
folid  ;  for,  granting  that  the  circulation  which  is  car¬ 
ried  on  between  the  foetus  and  the  mother,  tranfinit's 
very  nearly  the  temperature  of  her  bloOd,  that  by 
no  means  entirely  fuperfedes  the  neceffity  of  heat  be- 
ing  generated  in  it.  Various  reafons  lead  to  this  opi¬ 
nion. —  It  is  an  axiom,  that  heat  decreafes  as  it  recedes 
from  the  fource  from  which  it  fprang.  Now,  if  we 
admit  for  a  moment  Dr  Black’s  opinion,  and  believe 
the  heat  of  animals  to  be  generated  folely  in  the  lungs, 
is  it  not  obvious,  that  before  it  reaches  the  uterus, 
paffes  through  the  very  minute  tubes  by  which  that 
organ  is  connected  to  the  placenta,  circulates  through 
the  umbilical  veflels,  and  pervades  the  extreme  parts 
of  the  foetus,  it  muft  be  too  much  diminiflied  to  fup- 
port  that  equilibrium  which  obtains  in  every  part  of 
the  living  fyftem.  Befides,  as  the  foetus  in  utero  may 
properly  enough  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  mother, 
the  fame  obje&ioiis  that  are  brought  againft  the  ge¬ 
neration  of  heat  in  it  would  hold  equally  good  againft 
the  produ&ion  of  heat  in  any  part  or  organ  of  her 
body,  except  the  lungs.  But  fuch  a  multitude  of 
accurate  thermometrical  obfervations  have  evinced  the 
partial  increafe  of  heat  in  local  inflammations,  that 
no  room  is  left  to  doubt,  that  in  every  individual  part 
of  the  vital  frame  heat  is  generated  ;  and  if  the  foetus 
be,  from  any  caufe  whatever,  liable  to  topical  inflam- 
20  H  2  mation, 
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Elation,  a  thing  which  no  phyfiologift  has  ever  pre- 
tended  to  deny,  what  fhadow  of  reafon  is  there  for 
doubting  that  fueh  affections  are  accompanied  with 
the  fame  effects  before  as  after  birth,  and  confequently 
with  a  partial  increafe  of. heat  . 

Our  autlior  having  now,  as  he  fiippofes,  refqted  tfye 
opinions  of  others,  after  (hewing  that  heat  though 
generated  cannot  accumulate  in  the  feetus.  proceeds  to 
lay  down  his  own  theory,  which  depends  oil  the  fol¬ 
lowing  principles. 

1.  That  the  blood  does  contain  phlogifton. 

2.  That  this  phlogifton  is  evolved,  extricated,  o  r 
brought  into  a  flate  of  activity  and  motion  by  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  blood-veffels  to  which  it  is  fubjeded  in 
the  courfe  of  circulation. 

3.  That  the  evolution  of  phlogifton  is  a  caufe  which 
throughout  nature  produces  heat,  whether  that  heat 
be  apparently  excited  by  mixture,  fermentation,  per- 
cuffion,  friClion,  inflammation,  ignition,  or  any  limit 
lar  C3ufe. 

4.  That  this  heat,  which  muft  be  produced  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  evolution  of  the  phlogifton  from  the 
blood  of  different  animals,  is  in  all  probability  equal  to 
the  higheft  degree  of  heat  which  thefe  animals  in  any 
cafe  pofTefs. ' 

The  firft  and  fecond  of  thefe  propofitions  will  rea¬ 
dily  be  granted  :  but  the  third  is  liable  to  a  very  great 
objection,  namely,  that  from  putrefying  bodies,  phlo¬ 
gifton.  is  evolved  in  quantity  fufficient  to  reduce  to  their 
metallic  form  the  calces  of  fome  metals  expo  fed  to  the  va¬ 
pour,  as  Dr  Dugud  hath  acknowledged  \  yet  he  him- 
felf  affirms, That. no  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  putre- 
fyiag  animal-fubftances.  To  this  he  is  obliged  to  reply, 
that  phlogifton  is  extricated  more  flowly  from  mixtures 
Undergoing  the  putrid  fermentation,  than  from  fuch  as 
are  undergoing  the  vinous  and  acetous  ones  ;  and  that 
the  volatile  alkali  produced  from  putrefying  fubftances 
likewife  hinders  the  adion  of  the  phlogifton.  But 
the  firft  part  of  this  anfwer  is  not  proved,  and!  i$  what 
hehimfelf  calls  only  a  probable  conjetture.  Neither  doth 
the  fecond  appear  to  be  well  founded  :  for  putrefying 
fubftances,  uryie  excepted,  afford  but  little  volatile 
alkali ;  and  even  putrid  urine  itfelf,  which  affords  fuch 
a  large  portion,  is  not  colder  than  other  putrid  matters. 

It  is  however  needlefs  to  infill  farther  on  this  theory, 
fince  his  fundamental  principle,  namely,  That  the  ve¬ 
nous  blood  is  warmer  than  the  arterial,  hath  been 
{hewn  to  be  falfe  by  Mr  Adair  Crawford,  of  whofe 
hypothefis  we  muft  now  give  an  account. 

Thisgentleman,  who,  in  his  general  doClrine  of  heat, 
feems  to  agree  with  Dr  Irvin  of  Glafgow,  begins  with 
an  explanation  of  his  terms.  The  words  beat  and 
fire ,  he  tells  us,  are  ambiguous.  Heat  in  common 
language  has  a  double  fignification.  It  is  ufed  indif- 
criminately  to  exprefs  a  fenfation  of  the  mind,  and  an 
unknown  principle,  whether  we  call  it  a  quality  or  a 
fubjlance ,  which  is  the  exciting  caufe  of  that  fenfation. 
The  latter,  he,  with  Dr  Irvin,  calls  abfolute  heat ; 
the  former,  fenfible  beat.  The  following  are  the  ge¬ 
neral  fads  upon  which  his  experiments  are  founded, 

1.  Heat  is  contained  in  great  quantities  in  all 
bodies  when  at  the  common  temperature  of  the  at- 
mofphere. 

2.  Heat  has  a  conftant  tendency  to  diflfnfe  itfelf 
over  all  bodies,  till  they  are  brought  to  the  fame  de¬ 


gree  of  fenfible  heat. 

3.  If  the  parts  of  the  fame  homogeneous  body  have 
the  fame  degree  of  fenfible  heat,  the  quantities  of  ab¬ 
solute  heat  will  be  proportionable  to  the  bulk  or  quan¬ 
tity  of  matter.  Thus  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
contained  in  two  pounds  of  water,  muft  be  conceived 
to  be  double  of  that  which  is  contained  in  one  pound, 
when  at  the  fame  temperature. 

4.  The  mercurial  thermometer  is  an  accurate  mea- 
fure  of  the  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  the  fame  homogeneous 
bodies.or  feparated  from  them,  as  long  as  fuch  bo¬ 
dies- continue  in  the  fame  form.  If  therefore  the  fen¬ 
fible  heat  of  a  b6dy,  as  meafured  by  the  mercurial 
thermometer,  were  to  be  diminiftied  the  one  half,  or 
the  one  third,  or  in  any  given  proportion,  the  abfo¬ 
lute  heat  would  be  diminilhed  in  the  fame  proportion. 

5.  The  comparative  quantities  of  abfolute  heat 
which  are  communicated  to  different  bodies,  or  fepara¬ 
ted  from  them,  cannot  be  determined  in  a  direct  man- 
by  the;  thermometer.  Thus,  if  the  temperature  of  a 
poupd  of  mercury  he  railed  one  degree,  and  that 
of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree,  as  Indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  it  does  not  by  any  means  follow,  that 
equal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat  have  been  communi¬ 
cated  to-  the  water  and  the  mercury.  [See  Heat  and 
Thermometer. j — If  a  pint  of  mercury  at  too0  be 
mixed  with  an  equal  hulk  of  water  at  50°,  the  change 
produced  in  the  heat  of  the  mercury  will  be  to  that 
produced  in  the  water,  as  three  tc  two  :  from  which 
it.  may  be  inferred,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  a  pint  of 
mercury  is  to  that  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water,  as  two 
to  three  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  comparative 
quantities  of  their  abfolute  heats  are  reciprocally  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  changes  which  are  produced  in  their 
fenfible  heats,  when  they  are  mixed  together  at  diffe¬ 
rent  temperatures.  This  rule,  however,  does  not  ap¬ 
ply  to  thofe  mixtures  which  generate  fenfible  heat  or 
cold  by  chemical  adion. 

From  the  above  pofition,  fays  Mr  Crawford,  it  fol¬ 
lows,  that  equal  weights  of  heterogeneous  fubftances, 
as  air  and  water,  having  the  fame  temperature,  may 
contain  unequal  quantities  of  abfolute  heat.  There 
muft,  therefore,  be  certain  efl'ential  differences  in  the 
nature  of  bodies,  in  confequence  of  which  fome  have 
the  power  of  colleding  and  retaining  the  element  of 
fire  in  greater  quantities  than  others,  and  thefe  diffe¬ 
rences  he  calls  throughout  his  treatife  th e  capacities  of 
bodies  for  containing  heat. 

Having  premifed  thefe  general  fads,  our  author 
gives  an  account  of  a  number  of  experiments  made, 
in  order  to  afeertain  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat 
contained  in  different  bodies.  Thefe  experiments 
were  made  by  mixing  the  bodies  to  be  examined  with 
water,  heated  to  different  degrees ;  and  by  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  mixture,  he  found  the  proportion  of 
the  capacity  of  the  bodies  for  containing  heat,  to  wa¬ 
ter,  and,  of  confequence,  to  one  another.  Thus  he 
found  the  capacity  of  wheat  for  containing  heat  to 
be  to  that  of  water,  as  1  to  2.9  ;  and,  of  confequence, 
the  abfolute  heats  of  the  two  fubftances  to  be  in  the 
fame  proportion.  The  abfolute  heat  of  oats  to  that 
of  water  he  found  as  1  to  2-f ;  of  barley,  as  1  to  2.4  ; 
of  beans,  as  1  to  1.6  ;  of  flefti,  as  1  to  1.3  ;  of  milk, 
as  1  to  1.1  ;  and  of  a  mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
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Heat.  blood  from  a  (beep,  as  25.410  24.4.  By  other  cxperi- 
merits  he  determined,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  venous 
blood  was  to  that  of  water,  only  as  100  to  112, 
whereas  the  abfolute  heat  of  arterial  blood  was  to 
that  of  water,  as  100  to  97.08. 

By  experiments  made  with  air  of  different  kinds 
contained  in  bladders,  and  immerfed  in  water,  he  found 
that  the  abfolute  heat  of  atmqfpherical  air  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  great,  being  to  that  of  water  as  1 8.6  to  1  ; 
that  of  dephlogiilicated  air  was  ftill  greater,  being  to 
the  heat  of  common  atmofpherical  air  as  4.6  to  r. 
The  heat  of  phlogiliicated  and  fixed  air  was  much  lefs  ; 
that  of  the  latter,  particularly,  being  to  the  heat  of  at* 
mofplierical  air  only  as  1  to  67. 

From  other  experiments  made  on  metals,  Mr  Craw¬ 
ford  concludes,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  tin,  in  its 
metallic  (late,  is  to  that  of  water  as  I  to  14.7  ;  but  the 
heat  of  calcined  tin  is  to  that  of  water  as  I  to  10.4.  In 
like  manner,  the  heat  of  iron  was  to  that  of  water  on¬ 
ly  as  1  to  8  ;  but  that  of  the  calx  of  iron  wa3  to  the 
heat  of  water  as  1  to  3.1,  &c.  And  from  thefe  expe¬ 
riments  he  is  of  opinion,  that  the  more  phlogifton  that 
is  added  to  any  body,  the  lefs  is  its  capacity  for  con¬ 
taining  heat. 

Front  thefe  experiments  our  author  deduces  the  fol¬ 
lowing  theory  of  animal-heat. — “  It  has  been  pro¬ 
ved,  that  the  air,  which  is  exfpired  from  the  lungs  of 
animals,  contains  lefs  abfolute  heat  than  that  which 
is  inhaled  in  infpiration.  It  has  been  (hown,  parti¬ 
cularly,  that,  in  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  atmofphe¬ 
rical  air  is  converted  into  fixed  air  ;  and  that  the  ab¬ 
folute  heat  of  the  former  is  to  that  of  the  latter,  as 
67  to  1. 

“  Since,  therefore,  the  fixed  air  which  is  exhaled  by 
exfpiration  is  found  to  contain  only  the  one  fixty- 
feventh  part  of  the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the 
atmofpherical  air  previous  to  infpiration,  it  follows^ 
that  the  latter  muft  neceffarily  depofit  a  very  great 
proportion  of  its  abfolute  heat  in  the  lnngs.  It  has 
moreover  been  (hown,  that  the  abfolute  heat  of  florid 
arterial  blood  is  to  that  of  venous  as  114.  to  10. 
And  hence,  as  the  blood,  which  is  returned  by  the 
pulmonary  vein  to  the  heart,  has  the  quantity  of  its 
abfolute  heat  increafed,  it  is  evident  that  it  muft  have 
acquired  this  heat  in  its  paffage  through  the  lungs. 
We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  in  the  procefs  of 
refpiration,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  feparated 
from  the  3ir  and  abforbed  by  the  blood. 

“  That  heat  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpiration, 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  experiment  with  phlogifti- 
cated  air  ;  from  which,  compared  with  Dr  Prieftley’s 
difeoveries,  it  is  manifeft,  that  the  power  of  any  fpe- 
cies  of  air  in  fupporting  animal-life,  is  nearly  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  which  it  con¬ 
tains,  and  is  confeqnently  proportionable  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  which  it  is  capable  of  depofiting  in  the  lungs. 

“  The  truth  of  this  conclufion  will  perhaps  appear 
in  a  clearer  light  from  the  following  calculation,  by 
which  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the  quantity  of  heat 
yielded  by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted  in¬ 
to  fixed  air,  and  alfo  of  that  which  is  abforbed  du¬ 
ring  the  converfion  of  venous  into  arterial  blood. 

“  We  have  feen,  that  the  fame  heat,  which  rai- 
fes  atmofperical  air  one  degree,  will  raife  fixed  air 
nearly  67  degrees  j  and  confequently,  that  the  fame 


heat,  which  raifes  atmofpheiical  air  any  given  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees,  will  raife  fixed  air  the  fame  number  of 
degrees  multiplied  by  67.  In  the  Peterftrurgh  ex¬ 
periment  of  freezing  quickfilver,  the  heat  was  dimi- 
nifhed  200  degrees  below  the  common  temperature  of 
the  atmofphere.  We  are  therefore  certain,  that  at¬ 
mofpherical  air,  when  at  the  common  temperature  df 
the  atmofphere,  contains  at  lead  200  degrees  of  heat. 
Hence,  if  a  certain  quantity  of  atmofpherical  air,  not 
in  contadl  with  any  body  that  would  immediately  car¬ 
ry  off  the  heat,  (hould  fuddenly  be  converted  into  fix¬ 
ed  air,  the  heat  which  was  contained  in  the  former 
would  raife  the  latter  200  degrees  multiplied  by  67, 
or  13400  degrees.  And  the  heat  of  red  hot  iron  be<- 
ing  1050,  it  follows  that  the  quantity  of  heat,  which 
is  yielded  by  atmofpherical  air  when  it  is  converted 
into  fixed  air,  is  fucb,  (if  it  were  not  diflipated),  as 
would  raife  the  air  fo  changed  to  more  than  12  times 
the  heat  of  red-hot  iron. 

“  If,  therefore,  the  abfolute  heat  which  is  difenga- 
ged  from  the  air  in  refpiration,  were  not  abforbed  by 
the  blood,  a  very  great  degree  of  fenfible  heat  would 
be  produced  in  the  lungs. 

"  Again,  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  fame  heat 
which  raifes  venous  blood  115  degrees,  will  raife  ar¬ 
terial  only  100  degrees  ;  and  confequently,  that  the 
fame  heat,  which  raifes  venous  blood  any  given  num¬ 
ber  of  degrees,  will  raife  arterial  a  lefs  number,  in 
the  proportion  of  100  to  115,  or  20  to  23.  But  we 
know  that  venous  blood  contains  at  lead  230  de¬ 
grees  of  heat.  Hence,  if  a  certain  quantity  of 
venous  blood,  not  in  contaft  with  any  body  that 
would  immediately  fupply  it  with  heat,  (hould  fud¬ 
denly  be  converted  into  arterial,  the  heat  which  was 
contained  in  the  former  would  raife  the  latter  only 
of  230  degrees,  or  200  degrees  ;  and  confequently 
the  fenfible  heat  would  fuffer  a  diminution,  equal  to 
the  difference  between  230  and  200,  or  30  degrees. 
But  the  common  temperature  of  blood  is  96  :  when, 
therefore,  venous  blood  is  converted  into  arterial  rn  the 
lungs,  if  it  were  not  fupplied  by  the  air  with  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  heat  proportionable  to  the  change  which  it 
undergoes,  its  fenfible  heat  would  be  diminilhed  30 
degrees,  or  it  would  fall  from  96  to  66. 

“  That  a  quantity  of  heat  is  detached  from 
the  air,  and  communicated  to  the  blood,  in  refpira¬ 
tion,  is  moreover  fupported  by  the  experiments 
with  metals  and  their  calces :  from  which  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  when  bodies  are  joined  to  phlogifton, 
they  lofe  a  portion  of  their  abfolute  heat ;  and  that, 
when  the  phlogifton  is  again  difengaged,  they  re- 
abforb  an  equal  portion  of  heat  from  the  furrounding 
bodies. 

“  Now  it  has  been  demonftratedbyDr  Prieftley,  that 
in  refpiration,  phlogifton  is  feparated  from  the  blood 
and  combined  with  the  air.  During  this  procefs, 
therefore,  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  muft  neceffarily 
be  difengaged  from  the  air,  by  the  action  of  the  phlo¬ 
gifton  ;  the  blood,  at  the  fame  moment,  being  left  at 
liberty  to  unite  with  that  portion  of  heat  which  the 
air  had  depofited. 

“  And- hence  animal-heat  feems  to  depend  upon  a 
procefs  fimilar  to  a  chemical  elefh've  attra&ion.  The- 
air  is  received  into  thelung3,  containing  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  abfolute  heat.  The  blood  is  returned  from: 

the 
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Heat.  the  extremities,  highly  impregnated  with  phlogifton. 
The  attraction  of  the  air  to  the  phlogifton,  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  blood.  This  principle  will,  there¬ 
fore,  leave  the  blood  to  combine  with  the  air.  By  the 
addition  of  the  phlogifton,  the  air  is  obliged  to  depo- 
fit  a  part  of  its  abfolute  heat  ;  and  as  the  capacity  of 
the  blood  is  at  the  fame  moment  increafed  by  the  re¬ 
paration  of  the  phlogifton,  it  will  inftantly  unite  with 
that  portion  of  heat  which  had  been  detached  from 
the  air. 

“  We  learn  from  Dr  Prieftley’s  experiments  with  re- 
fpeft  to  refpiration,  that  arterial  blood  has  a  ftrong  at¬ 
traction  to  phlogifton  :  it  will  consequently,  during 
the  circulation,  imbibe  this  principle  from  thofe  parts 
which  retain  it  with  leaft  force,  or  from  the  putrefcent 
parts  of  the  fyftem  :  and  hence  the  venous  blood, 
when  it  returns  to  the  lung3,  is  found  to  be  highly 
impregnated  with  phlogifton.  By  this  impregnation, 
its  capacity  for  containing  heat  is  diminilhed.  In  pro¬ 
portion,  therefore,  as  the  blood,  which  had  been  de- 
phlogifticated  by  the  procefs  of  refpiration,  becomes 
again  combined  with  phlogifton  in  the  courfe  of  the 
circulation,  it  will  gradually  give  out  that  heat  which 
it  had  received  in  the  lungs,  and  diffufe  it  over  the 
whole  fyftem. 

“  Thus  it  appears,  that,  in  refpiration,  the  blood 
is  continually  difcharging  phlogifton  and  abforbing 
heat  5  and  that,  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is 
continually  imbibing  phlogifton  and  emitting  heat. 

“  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  as  the  blood,  by 
its  impregnation  with  phlogifton,  has  its  capacity  for 
containing  heat  diminilhed  ;  fo  on  the  contrary,  thofe 
parts  of  the  fyftem  from  which  it  receives  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in¬ 
creafed,  and  will  confequently  abforb  heat. 

“  Now  if  the  changes  in  the  capacities,  and  the 
quantities  of  matter  changed  in  a  given  time,  were 
fuch,  that  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat  feparated 
from  the  blood  were  abforbed,  it  is  manifeft  that  no 
part  of  the  heat  which  is  received  in  the  lungs  would 
become  fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation. 

“  That  this,  however,  is  not  the  cafe,  will,  I  think, 
be  evident  from  the  following  confiderations  : 

“  We  know  that  fenfible  heat  is  produced  by  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  ;  and  we  have  proved  by  ex¬ 
periment,  that  a  quantity  of  abfolute  heat  is  commu¬ 
nicated  to  that  fluid  in  the  lungs,  and  is  again  difen- 
gaged  from  it  in  its  progrefs  through  the  fyftem.  If, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  abfolute  heat,  which  is 
feparated  from  the  blood,  were  abforbed  by  thofe  parts 
of  the  fyftem  from  which  it  receives  the  phlogifton,  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  have  recourfe  to  fome  other 
canfe,  to  account  for  the  fenfible  heat  which  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  circulation.  But,  by  the  rules  of  philo- 
fophifing,  we  are  to  admit  no  more  caufes  of  natural 
things  than  fuch  as  are  both  true  and  fufficient  to 
explain  the  appearances;  for  nature  delights  in  fim- 
plicity,  and  affefts  not  the  pomp  of  fuperfluous  cau¬ 
fes. 

“  We  may,  therefore,  fafely  conclude,  that  the  ab¬ 
folute  heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  air  in  refpira¬ 
tion,  and  abforbed  by  the  blood,  is  the  true  caufe  of 
animal-heat. 

“  It  mull  neverthelefs  be  granted,  that  thofe  parts 
of  the  fyftem  which  communicate  pbogifton  to  the 


blood,  will  have  their  capacity  for  containing  heat  in-  Heat, 
creafed ;  and  therefore,  that  a  part  of  the  abfolute  “ 

heat  which  is  feparated  from  the  blood  will  be  ab¬ 
forbed. 

“  But  from  the  quantity  of  heat,  which  becomes 
fenfible  in  the  courfe  of  the  circulation,  it  is  manifeft 
that  the  portion  of  heat  which  is  thus  abforbed  is 
very  inconliderable. 

“  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  blood,  in  its  pro¬ 
grefs  through  the  fyftem,  gives  out  the  heat  which  it 
had  received  from  the  air  in  the  lungs :  a  fmall  portion 
of  this  heat  is  abforbed  by  thofe  particles  which  im¬ 
part  the  phlogifton  to  the  blood  ;  the  reft  becomes  re¬ 
dundant,  or  is  converted  into  moving  and  fenfible  heat.”  9 

Mr  Crawford’s  theory,  which  doth  not  effentially  The  fubjea 
differ  from  Dr  Black’s,  feems  to  be  the  beft  that  hath  ftill  uncer- 
yet  appeared.  There  is,  however,  one  difficulty  which  tain* 
feems  common  to  them  all,  and  which,  even  on  Mr 
Crawford’s  principles,  feems  not  to  admit  of  folution. 

If  animal-heat  entirely  depends  on  foinething  peculiar 
to  a  living  body,  why  doth  it  fometimes  continue  af¬ 
ter  life  hath  ceafed  ?  If  heat  depends  on  the  evolution 
of  phlogifton  by  the  aftion  of  the  blood-veflels,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Dugud,  why  fliould  it  remain  when  thefe 
veffels  ceafe  to  aft,  as,  according  to  Dr  Dugud  him- 
felf,  it  fometimes  doth  ?  If,  according  to  Mr  Crawford, 
it  is  every  moment  attrafted  from  the  air,  why  is  it 
not  always  in  proportion  to  the  refpiration  ?  Or,  if  fix¬ 
ed  air  contains  fuch  a  fmall  proportion  of  abfolute 
heat  as,  by  Mr  Crawford’s  experiments,  it  feems  to  do, 
why  doth  it  impart  fuch  a  ftrong  and  lafting  degree  of 
heat  to  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  are  killed  by  it  ?  See 
the  article  Blood,  n°  31.  The  conjefture  mentioned 
under  that  article,  n°  32,  is  therefore  ftill  probable, 
namely,  that  animal-heat  is  occafioned  by  the  elaftic 
principle  of  fixed  air;  tho’  in  what  manner  it  is  ocea- 
fioned,  feems  to  be  problematical. 

Internal  Heat  of  the  Earth.  That  there  is  a  very 
confiderable  degree  of  heat  always  felt  in  digging  to 
great  depths  in  the  earth,  is  agreed  upon  by  all  natu- 
ralifts  :  but  the  quantity  of  this  heat  hath  feldom  been 
meafured  in  any  part ;  much  lefsis  it  known,  whether, 
in  digging  to  an  equal  depth  in  different  parts  of  the 
earth,  the  heat  is  found  always  the  fame.  In  digging 
mines,  wells,  See.  they  find  that  at  a  little  depth  below 
the  furface  it  feels  cold.  A  little  lower  it  is  colder 
ftill,  as  being  beyond  any  immediate  influence  of  the 
fun’s  rays;  infomuch,  that  water  will  freeze  almoft  at 
any  feafon  of  the  year :  but  when  we  go  to  the  depth 
of  40  or  50  feet,  it  begins  to  grow  warm,  fo  that  no 
ice  can  bear  it ;  and  then  the  deeper  we  go,  (till  the 
greater  the  heat,  until  at  laft  refpiration  grows  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  the  candles  go  out. 

This  heat  of  the  earth  hath  been  varioufly  explain¬ 
ed.  Some  have  had  recourfe  to  an  immenfe  body  of 
fire  lodged  in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  which  they  con- 
fider  as  a  central  fun,  and  the  great  principle  of  the 
generation,  vegetation,  nutrition,  &c.  of  foffil  and 
vegetable  bodies.  But  Mr  Boyle,  who  had  been  at  the 
bottom  of  fome  mines  himfelf,  fufpefts  that  this  degree 
of  heat,  at  leaft  in  fome  of  them,  may  arife  from' the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  minerals  generated  therein.  To 
confirm  this,  he  inftances  a  mineral  of  a  vitriolic  kind, 
dug  up  in  large  quantities  in  many  parts  of  England, 
which  by  the  bare  affufion  of  common  water  will  grow 

fo 
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Heat.  fo  hot,  that  it  will  almoU  take  fire. — Thefe  hypothe- 

- fes  are  liable  to  the  following  objections.  I.  If  there 

.  is  within  the  earth  a  body  of  actual  fire,  it  feems  dif¬ 

ficult  to  (hew  why  that  fire  fliould  not  ctmfume  and 
moulder  away  the  outer  fhell  o'f  earth,  till  either  the 
earth  was  totally  deftroyed,  or  the  fire  extinguifhed. 
2.  If  the  internal  heat  of  the  earth  is  owing  to  the 
action  of  water  upon  mineral  fuhftances,  that  action 
thro’  time  muft  have  ceafed,  and  the  heat  have  total¬ 
ly  vanifhed  ;  but  we  have  no  reafon  to  think,  that  the 
heat  of  the  earth  is  any  thing  lefsjuft  now  than  it  was 
a  thoufand  years  ago.  The  phenomenon  is  eafily  ex¬ 
plained  by  the  propofitions  laid  down  under  the  article 
Heat.  If  heat  is  nothing  elfethan  a  certain  mode  of 
adion  in  the  ethereal  fluid,  or  the  matter  of  light,  by 
which  it  flows  out  from  a  body  in  all  diredions  as  ra¬ 
dii  drawn  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference  of  a 
circle  ;  it  will  then  follow,  that  if  an  opaque  body 
abforbs  any  confiderable  quantity  of  light,  it  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  grow  hot.  The  reafon  of  this  is  plain.  The 
body  can  hold  no  more  than  a  certain  quantity  of  e- 
thereal  matter  ;  if  more  is  continually  forcing  itfelf  in, 
that  which  has  already  entered  muft  go  out.  But  it 
cannot  eafily  get  out,  becaufe  it  is  hindered  by  the 
particles  of  the  body  among  which  it  is  detained.  It 
makes  an  effort  therefore  in  all  directions  to  frparate 
thefe  particles  from  each  other;  and  hence  the  body  ex¬ 
pands,  and  the  effort  of  the  fluid  to  efcape  is  felt  when 
we  put  our  hands  on  the  body,  which  we  then  fay  is 
hot.  Now  as  the  earth  is  perpetually  abforbing  the 
ethereal  matter,  which  come3  from  the  fun  in  an  im- 
menfe  ftream,  and  which  we  call  his  light,  it  is  plain, 
that  every  pore  of  it  muft  have  been  filled  with  this 
matter  long  ago.  The  quantity  that  is  lodged  in  the 
earth,  therefore,  muft  be  continually  endeavouring  to 
fepnrate  its  particles  from  each  othtr,  and  ccnfequent- 
ly  muft  makeit  hot.  The  atmofphere,  which  is  perpe¬ 
tually  receiving  that  portion  of  the  ethereal  matter 
which  iffues  from  the  earth,  counteracts  the  force  of 
the  internal  heat,  and  cools  the  external  furface  of  the 
earth,  and  for  a  confiderable  way  down ;  and  hence  the 
earth  for  20  or  30  feet  down,  (hews  none  of  that  heat 
which  is  felt  at  greater  depths.  See  Heat. 

Heat,  in  medicine.  Great  heat3  are  not  fo  much 
the  immediate,  as  the  remote,  caufe  of  a  general  fick- 
nefs,  by  relaxing  the  fibres,  and  difpofing  the  juices  to 
putrefaction;  especially  among  foldiers  and  perfons 
expofed  the  whole  day  to  the  fun:  for  the  greateft 
heats  are  feldom  fonnd  to  produce  epidemic  difeafes,  till 
the  perfpiration  is  flopped  by  wet  clothes,  fogs,  dews, 
damps,  See. ;  and  then  fome  bilious  or  putrid  diftemper 
is  the  certain  confequence,  as  fluxes  and  ardent  inter¬ 
mitting  fevers.  Neverthelefs,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that 
heats  have  fometiroes  been  fo  great  as  to  prove  the 
more  immediate  caufe  of  particular  diforders  ;  as  when 
centinels  have  been  placed  without  cover,  or  frequent 
reliefs  in  fcorching  heats ;  or  when  troops  march  or  are 
exercifed  in  the  heat  of  the  day  ;  or  when  people  im- 
prudently.lie  down  and  fleep  in  the  fun.  AH  thefe 
circum fiances  are  apt  to  bring  on  diftempers,  varying 
according  to  the  feafon  of  the  year.  In  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fumrher, thefe  errors  produee  inflammatory  fe¬ 
vers;  and  in  autumn,  a  remitting  fever  or  dyfentery. 
To  prevent,  therefore,  the  effefts  of  immoderate  heats, 
commanders  have  found  it  expedient  fo  to  order  the 
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marches,  that  the  men  come  to  their  ground  beforethe  Heath 
heat  of  the  day ;  and  to  give  ftridf  orders,  that  none  Heb|a;j-m 
of  them  fleep  out  of  their  tents,  which,  in  fixed  en-  e  rai  m\ 
campments,  may  be  covered  with  boughs  to  fhade  them 
from  the  fun.  It  is  likewife  a  rule  of  great  importance 
to  have  the  foldiers  exercifed  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  is  over  ;  for  by  that  means  not  only  the  fultry 
heats  are  avoided,  but  the  blood  being  cooled,  and  the 
fibres  braced,  the  body  will  be  better  prepared  to  bear 
the  heat  of  the  day.  Laftly,  in  very  hot  weather,  it 
has  often  been  found  proper  to  fhorten  the  centinels 
duty,  when  obliged  to  ftand  in  the  fun. 

HEATH,  in  botany.  See  Erica. 

Berry-hearing  Heath.  See  Empetrum. 

HEATHENS,  in  matters  of  religion.  See  Pa¬ 
gans. 

HEAVEN,  literally  fignifies  the  expanfeof  the  fir¬ 
mament,  furrounding  our  earth,  and  extended  every 
way  to  an  immenfe  diftance. 

The  Hebrews  acknowledged  three  heavens:  thefirft 
the  aerial  heaven,  in  which  the  birds  fly,  the  winds 
blow,  and  the  fhowers  are  formed  ;  the  fecond,  the  fir¬ 
mament,  in  which  the  ftars  are  placed  ;  the  third,  the 
heaven  of  heavens,  the  refidence  of  the  Almighty,  and 
the  abode  of  faints  and  angels. 

Heaven  is  confidered  by  Chriftian  divines  and  pliilo- 
fophers,  as  a  place  in  fome  remote  part  of  infinite 
fpace,  in  which  the  omniprefent  Deity  is  faid  to  af¬ 
ford  a  nearer  and  more  immediate  view  of  himfelf, 
and  a  more  fenfible  manifeftation  of  his  glory,  than 
in  the  other  parts  of  the  nniverfe.  This  is  often  call¬ 
ed  the  empyrean ,  from  that  fplendor  with  which  it 
is  fuppofed  to  be  inverted;  and  of  this  place  the  in- 
fpired  writers  give  us  the  moft  noble  and  magnificent 
deferiptions. 

The  Pagans  confidered  heaven  as  the  refidence  only 
of  the  ctleftial  gods,  into  which  no  mortals  were  ad¬ 
mitted  after  death,  unlefs  they  were  deified.  As  for 
the  fouls  of  good  men,  they  were  configned  to  the  ely- 
fian  fields.  See  ’Eh'isiAs-Fie/ds. 

HEBDOMARY,  a  folemnity  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  in  which  the  Athenians 
fung  hymns  to  his  praife,  and  carried  in  their  hands 
branches  of  laurel.  The  word  fignifies  the  feventb 
day ,  this  folemnity  being  obferved  on  the  Ceventh  day 
of  every  lunar  month. 

HEBE,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  daughter  of  Juno 
without  a  father,  was  the  goddefs  of  Youth,  and  cup¬ 
bearer  to  Jupiter ;  who  afterwards  difplaced  her,  and 
put  Ganymede  in  her  room.  When  Hercules  was 
made  a  god,  (he  was  married  to  him,  and  then  (he  re- 
ftored  Iolaus  to  his  former  youth.  See  Iolaus. 

HEBER,  the  fon  of  Salah,  and  father  of  Peleg, 
from  whom  the  Hebrews  derived  their  name,  accord- 
ing  to  Jofephus,  Eufebius,  Jerome,  Bede,  and  moft 
of  the  interpreters  of  the  facred  writings;  but  Huet  bi- 
fliop  of  Avranches,  in  his  Evangelical  Demon  ((ration, 
has  attempted  to  prove,  that  the  Hebrews  took  their 
name  from  the  word  heher ,  which  fignifies  beyond,  be¬ 
caufe  they  came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  Heber 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  born  2281  years  B.  C.  and  to 
have  lived  464  years. 

HEBRAISM,  an  idiom,  or  manner  of  fpeak- 
ing,  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  language.  See  the  next 
article. 
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Hebrew  HEBR.EW,  or  Hebrew  Language ,  that  fpoken 
.11  by  the  ancient  Tews,  and  wherein  the  old  Teftament  is 
lHebniJes-  wrote. 

This  appears  to  be  the  mod  ancient  of  all  the  langua¬ 
ges  in  the  world,  at  leaft  we  know  of  none  older;  and 
fome  learned  men  are  of  opinion,  that  this  is  the  lan¬ 
guage  in  which  God  fpoke  to  Adam  in  Paradife. 

The  books  of  the  Old  Teftament  are.  the  only  pieces 
to  be  found,  in  all  antiquity,  written  in  pure  He¬ 
brew  ;  and  the  language  of  many  of  thefe  is  extreme¬ 
ly  fublime  :  it  appears  perfectly  regular,  and  particu¬ 
larly  fo  in  its  conjugations.  Indeed,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  it  has  but  one  conjugation ;  but  this  is  varied  in  each 
feven  or  eight  different  ways,  which  has  the  effeft  of 
fo  many  different  conjugations,  and  affords  a  great 
variety  of  expreffions  to  reprefent  by  a  fingle  word 
the  different  modifications  of  a  verb,  and  many  ideas 
which  in  the  modern  and  in  many  of  the  ancient  and 
learned  languages  cannot  be  exprelfed  without  a  peri- 
phrafis. 

The  primitive  words,  which  are  called  roots,  have; 
feldom  more  than  three  letters  or  two  fyllables. 

In  this  language  there  are  22  letters,  only  five  of 
which  are  ufnally  reckoned  vowels,  which  are  the  fame 
with  ours,  viz.  a,  e,  i,  0 ,  u ;  but  then  each  vowel  is 
divided  into  two,  a  long  and  a  fhort,  the  found  of  the 
former  being  fomewhat  grave  and  long,  and  that  of 
the  latter  fhort  and  acute  :  it  mull  however  be  remark¬ 
ed,  that  the  two  laft  vowels  have  founds  that  differ  in 
other  refpe&s  befides  quantity  and  a  greater  or  lefs 
elevation.  To  thefe  to  or  12  vowels  may  be  added  o- 
thers,  called  femi-vowels,  which  ferve  to  conned!  the 
confonants,  and  to  make  the  eafier  tranfitions  from  one 
to  another.  The  number  of  accents  in  this  language 
are,  indeed,  prodigious :  of  thefe  there  are  near  40, 
the  ufe  of  fome  of  which,  notwithftanding  all  the  in¬ 
quiries  of  the  learned,  are  not  yet  perfedlly  known.  We 
know,  in  general,  that  they  ferve  to  diftinguifh  the 
fentences  like  the  points  called  commas,  fem'tcolons,  &c- 
in  our  language  ;  to  determine  the  quantity  of  the  fyl¬ 
lables  ;  and  to  mark  the  tone  with  which  they  are  to 
be  fpoken  or  fung.  It  Is  no  wonder,  then,  that  there 
are  more  accents  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  other  lan¬ 
guages,  iince  they  perform  the  office  of  three  different 
things,  which  in  other  languages  are  called  by  different 
names. 

HEBREWS,  the  defendants  of  Heber,  common¬ 
ly  called  Jews.  See  Heber  and  Jews. 

Hebrews,  or  Epiftle  to  the  Hebrews,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament. 

Though  St  Paul  did  not  prefix  his  name  to  this  e- 
piftle,  the  concurrent  teftimony  of  the  bed  authors 
ancient  and  modern  afford  fuch  evidence  of  his  being 
the  author  of  it,  that  the  objedlions  to  the  contrary 
are  of  little  or  po  weight. 

The  Hebrews,  to  whom  this  epiftle  was  wrote, 
were  the  believing  Jews  of  Paleftine  ;  and  its  defign 
was  to  convince  them,  and  by  their  means  all  the 
Jewifh  converts  wherefoever  difperfed,  of  the  infuf- 
ficiency  and  abolilhment  of  the  ceremonial  and  ri¬ 
tual  law.  , 

HEBRIDES,  the  general  name  of  fome  iflands  ly¬ 
ing  to  the  north-weft  of  Scotland,  of  which  kingdom 
they  conftitute  a  part.  They  are  fituated  between  the 
55th  and  59th  degrees  of  latitude,  are  fuppofed  to  be 


about  300  in  number,  and  to  contain  48,000  inhabi-  Hebrides. 

tants.  The  names  of  the  jargeft  are  Skie,  Mulk, - - - - 

Ilay,  and  Arran.  Of  thefe  iflands  Mr  Pennant  hath 
given  the  following,  hiftory. 

“  The  leifure  of  a  calm  gave  ample  time  for  re-  your 
flexion  on  the  hiftory  and  great  events  of  the  iflands  Scotland , 
now  in  view,  and  of  the  others  the  objedts  of  the  voy-  ».  200. 
age.  In  juftice  to  that  able  and  learned  writer,  the 
rev.  Dr  John  Macpherfon,  late  miniller  of  Slate  in 
Skie,  let  me  acknowledge  the  affiftance  I  receive  from 
his  ingenious  effay  on  this  very  fubjeft  :  for  his  labours 
greatly  facilitate  my  attempt;  not  undertaken  without 
confulting  the  authors  he  refers  to;  and  adding  num¬ 
bers  of  remarks  overfeen  by  him,  and  giving  a  con.fi- 
derable  continuation  of  the  hiftory.  it  would  be  an 
oftentatious  talk  to  open  a  new  quarry,  when  fuch 
heaps  of  fine  materials  lie  ready  to  my  hand. 

“  All  the  accounts  left  us  by  the  Greek  and  Ro¬ 
man  writers  are  inveloped  with  obfeurity  :(  at  all  times 
brief,  even  in  their  deferiptions  of  places  they  had  ea- 
fielt  accefs  to,  and  might  have  deferibed  with  the  moft 
fatisfaflory  precifion;  but  in  remote  places,  their  rela¬ 
tions  furnilh  little  more  than  hints,  the  food  for  con¬ 
jecture  to  the  vifionary  antiquary, 

“  That  Pytheas,  a  traveller  ^mentioned  by  Strabo, 
had  vifited  Great  Britain,  I  would  wifh  to  make  only 
apocryphal.  He  aflerts,  that  he  vifited  the  remoter  parts ; 
and  that  he  had  alfo  feen  Thule,  the  land  of  romance 
amongft  the  ancients :  which  all  might  pretend  to  have 
feen  ;  but  every  voyager,  to  fwell  his  fame,  made  the 
illand  he  faw  laft,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  his  travels.  If 
Pytheas  had  reached  thefe  parts,  he  might  have  ob- 
ferved,  floating  in  the  feas,  multitudes  of  gelatinous 
animals,  the  medufte  of  Linnaeus,  and  out  of  thefe  have 
formed  his  fable:  he  made  his  Thule  a  compoft'ton  of 
neither  earth,  fe  a,  nor  air  ;  but  like  a  compofttion  of  them 
alt:  then,  catching  his  fimile  from  what  floated  before 
him,  compares  it  to  the  lungs  of  the  fea,  the  Ariftote- 
lian  idea  of  thefe  bodies  ;  and  from  him  adopted  by 
naturalifts,  fuccefibrsto  that  great  philofopher.  Strabo 
very  juftly  explodes  thefe  abfurd  tales;  yet  allows  him 
merit  in  deferibing  the  climate  of  the  places  he  had 
feen.  As  a  farther  proof  of  his  having  vifited  the  He¬ 
brides,  he  mentions  their  unfriendly  fky,  that  prohibits 
the  growth  of  the  finer  fruits;  and  that  the  natives  are 
obliged  to  carry  their  corn  nndtr  fhelter,  to  beat  the 
grain  out,  left  it  fhould  be  fpoiled  by  the  defeCt  of  fun 
and  violence  of  the  rains.  This  is  the  probable  part 
of  his  narrative ;  but  when  the  time  that  the  great 
geographer  wrote  is  confidered,  at  a  period  that  thefe 
iflands  had  been  negle&ed  for  a  very  long  fpace  by  the 
Romans,  and  when  the  difficulties  of  getting  among  a 
fierce  and  unfriendly  nation  muff;  be  aim  oft  infuperable, 
doubts  innumerable,  refpedling  the  veracity  of  this 
relater,muft  arife.  All  that  can  be  admitted  in  favour  of 
him  is.  That  he  was  a  great  traveller :  and  that  he  might 
have  either  vifited  Britain,  from  fome  of  the  nations 
commercing  with  our  ifle ;  or  received  from  them  ac¬ 
counts,  which  he  afterwards  drefled  out,  mixed  with 
the  ornaments  of  fable.  A  traffic  muft  have  been  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  very  northern  inhabitants  of  our  iflands 
in  the  time  of  Pytheas ;  for  one  of  the  articles  of  com¬ 
merce  mentioned  by  Strabo,  the  ivory  bits,  were  made 
either  of  the  teeth  of  the  walrus,  or  of  a  fpecies  of 
whale  native  of  the  northern  .feas. 

“  The 
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Hcbriile?.  «  The  geographer  Mela,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign 
— of  Claudius,  is  the  next  who  takes  notice  of  our  lefler 
i (lands.  He  mentions  the  Orcades  as  confining  of  30; 
the  iEmodte  of  feven.  The  Romans  had  then  made  a 
conqued  of  the  former,  and  might  have  feen  the  latter: 
but,  from  the  words  of  the  hidorian,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Shetlands  iflands  were  tliofe  intended  ;  for  he  in¬ 
forms  11s,  that  the  “  AEmodas  were  canied  out  over 
againd  Germany:”  the  lite  of  the  Hebrides  will  not 
admit  this  defeription,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  others ;  for  the  ancients  extended  their  Germany, 
and  its  imaginary  iflands,  to  the  extreme  north. 

“  Pliny  the  elder  is  the  next  that  mentions  thefe  re¬ 
mote  places.  He  lived  later  than  the  preceding  wri¬ 
ters,  and  of  courfe  his  information  is  fuller:  by  means 
of  intervening  difeoveries,  he  has  added  ten  more  to 
the  number  of  the  Orcades ;  is  the  fil'd  writer  that 
mentions  the  Hccbudes,  the  iflands  in  queflion  ;  and 
joins  in  the  fame  line  the  iEmodse,  or,  as  it  is  in  the 
bed  editions  more  properly  written,  the  Acmodee,  or 
extreme  point  of  the  Roman  expeditions  to  the  north, 
as  the  Shetland  ifles  in  the  higbed  probability  were. 
Pliny  and  Mela  agree  in  the  number  of  the  iEmodas, 
or  Acmodse  :  the  former  makes  that  of  the  Hoebudes 
30 ;  an  account  extremely  near  the  truth,  deducing 
the  little  ifles,  or  rather  rocks,  that  furround  mod  of 
the  greater,  and  many  of  them  fo  indidinft  as  fcarcely 
to  be  remarked,  except  on  an  aftual  furvey. 

“  Solinus  fucceeds  Pliny.  If  be,  as  is  fuppofed,  was 
cotemporary  with  Agricola,  he  has  made  very  ill  ufe 
of  the  light  he  might  have  received  from  the  expedi¬ 
tions  of  that  great  general  :  his  officers  might  have 
furnilhed  the  hidorian  with  better  materials  than  thofe 
he  has  communicated.  He  has  reduced  the  number  of 
the  Hcebudes  to  five.  He  tells  us,  that  “  the  inhabi- 
“  tants  were  unacquainted  with  corn:  that  they  lived 
“  only  on  fi(h  and  milk  :  that  they  had  one  king,  as 
“  the  iflands  were  only  feparated  from  each  other  by 
“  narrow  draits:  that  their  prince  was  bound  by  cer- 
“  tain  rules  of  government,  to  do  judice  ;  and  was 
“  prevented  by  poverty  from  deviating  from  the  true 
“  courfe,  being  fupported  by  the  public,  and  allowed 
“  nothing  that  he  could  call  his  own,  not  even  a  wife  ; 
“  but  then  he  was  allowed  free  choice,  by  turns  one 
“  out  of  every  didrift,  of  any  female  that  caught  his 
“  his  affeftion  ;  which  deprived  him  of  3II  ambition  a- 
“  bout  a  fucceflbr. 

“  By  the  number  of  thefe  iflands,  and  by  the  mi¬ 
nute  attention  given  by  the  hidorian  to  the  circum- 
dance  of  their  being  feparated  from  each  other  by  very 
narrow  draits,  I  (hould  imagine,  that  which  is  now 
called  the  Longijland,  and  includes  Lewis,  North  Uifl, 
Benbecula,  South  Uid,  and  Barra,  to  have  been  the 
five  Hcebudes  of  Solinus  ;  for  the  other  great  iflands, 
fuch  as  Skie,  &c.  are  too  remote  from  each  other  to  form 
the  preceding  very  charafteriflic  defeription  of  that 
chain  of  iflands.  Thefe  might  naturally  fall  under  the 
rule  of  our  petty  prince  ;  almofl  the  only  probable  part 
of  Solinus’s  narrative. 

“  After  a  long  interval  appears  Ptolemy,  the  E- 
gyptian  geographer.  He  alfo  enumerates  fiveEbudae; 
and  has  given  each  a  name  :  the  weflern,  Ebuda;  the 
eadern,  Ricina,  Maleos,  Epidium.  Cambden  con- 
jeftures  them  to  be  the  modern  Skie,  Lewis,  Rathry 
or  Racline,  Mull,  and  Hay  :  and  I  will  not  controvert 
Vol.  V. 


his  opinion.  Hebrides. 

“  The  Roman  hidorians  give  very  little  light  into  “  — 

the  geography  of  thefe  parts.  Tacitus,  from  whom 
mod  might  have  been  expefted,  is  quite  filent  about 
the  names  of  places  ;  notwithdanding,  he  informs  us, 
that  a  fleet  by  the  command  of  Agricola  performed 
the  circumnavigation  of  Britain.  All  that  he  takes 
notice  of  is  the  difeovery  and  the  conqued  of  the 
Orkneys :  it  (hould  feem,  that  with  the  biographers 
of  an  ambitious  nation,  nothing  feemed  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  but  what  they  could  dignify  with  the  glory  of 
viftory. 

“  It  is  very  difficult  to  affign  a  reafon  for  the  change 
of  name  from  Ebudee  to  Hebrides  :  the  lad  is  modern  ; 
and  feems,  as  the  annotator  on  Dr  Macpherfon  fuppo- 
fes,  to  have  arifen  from  the  error  of  a  tranferiber,  who 
changed  the  u  into  ri. 

“  From  all  that  has  been  collefted  from  the  an¬ 
cients,  it  appears,  that  they  were  acquainted  with  little 
more  of  the  Hebrides  than  the  bare  names  :  it  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  Romans,  either  from  contempt  of  fuch 
barren  fpot3,  from  the  dangers  of  feas,  the  violence  of 
the  tides,  ar.d  horrors  of  the  narrow  founds,  in  the  inex¬ 
perienced  ages  of  navigation,  never  attempted  their 
conqued,  or  faw  more  of  them  than  what  they  had  in 
fight  during  the  few  circumnavigations  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  which  were  expeditions  more  of  odentation  than 
of  utility. 

“  The  inhabitants  had  probably  for  fome  ages 
their  own  governors  5  one  little  king  to  each  ifland, 
or  to  each  groupe  as  neceffity  required.  It  is  reafon- 
able  to  fuppofe,  that  their  government  was  as  much 
divided  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  wa3  under  the  direftion  of  numbers  of  petty 
princes  before  it  was  reduced  under  the  power  of  the 
Romans. 

“  No  account  is  given  in  hidory  of  the  time  thefe 
iflands  were  annexed  to  the  government  of  Scotland. 

If  we  may  credit  our  Saxon  hidorians,  they  appear  to 
have  been  early  under  the  dominion  of  the  Piets  ;  for 
Bede  and  Adamnanus  informs,  that  foon  after  the  arri¬ 
val  of  St  Columba  in  their  country,  Brudeus,  a  Piftifli 
monarch,  made  the  faint  a  prefent  of  the  celebrated 
ifland  of  Iona. 

“  But  neither  the  holy  men  of  this  ifland,  nor  the 
natives  of  the  red  of  the  Hebrides,  enjoyed  a  perma¬ 
nent  repofe  after  this  event. 

“  The  fird  invafion  of  the  Danes  does  not  feem  to 
he  eafily  afeertained.  It  appears  that  they  ravaged  Ire¬ 
land,  and  the  ifle  of  Rathry,  as  early  as  the  year  735. 

In  the  following  century,  their  expeditions  became 
more  frequent :  Harold  Harfager,  or  the  light-haired, 
purfued,  in  875,  feveral  petty  princes,  whom  he  had 
expelled  out  of  Norway;  who  had  taken  refuge  in  tire 
Hebrides,  and  moleded  his  dominions  by  perpetual 
defeents  from  thofe  iflands.  He  feems  to  have  made, 
a  rapid  conqued  :  he  gained  as  m3ny  viftories  as  he 
fought  battles ;  he  put  to  death  the  chief  of  the  pirates, 
and  made  an  indiferiminate  daughter  of  their  follow¬ 
ers.  Soon  after  his  return,  the  iflanders  repofiefled 
their  ancient  feats  :  and,  in  order  to  reprefs  their  in- 
fults,  he  fent  Ketil  the  fiat-nojed,  with  a  fleet  and  fome 
forces  for  that  purpofe.  He  foon  reduced  them  to 
terms,  but  made  his  viftories  fubfervient  to  his  own 
ambition :  he  made  alliances  with  the  reguli  he  had 
20  I  fub- 
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Hebrides,  fubdued  ;  he  formed  intermarriages,  and  confirmed  to 
'  them  their  old  dominions.  This  effected,  he  fent  badk 

the  fleet  to  Harold  ;  openly  declared  himfelf  inde¬ 
pendent  ;  made  himfelf  prince  of  the  Hebrides ;  and 
caufed  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  fuch,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  tribute  and  the  badges  of  vafialage.  Ketil 
remained,  during  life,  mafter  of  the  iflar.ds  ;  and  his 
fubjefls  appear  to  have  been  a  warlike  fet  of  freeboot¬ 
ers,  ready  to  join  with  any  adventurers.  Thus  when 
Eric,  fon  of  Harold  Harfager,  after  being  driven  out 
of  his  own  country,  made  an  invafion  of  England,  he 
put  with  his  fleet  into  the  Hebrides,  received  a  large 
reinforcement  of  people  fired  with  the  hopes  of  prey, 
and  then  proceeded  on  his  plan  of  rapine.  After  the 
death  of  Ketil,  a  kingdom  was  in  after-times  compo- 
fed  out  of  them,  which,  from  the  refidence  of  the  little 
monarch  in  the  ifle  of  Man,  was  ftyled  that  of  Man. 
The  iflands  became  tributary  to  that  of  Norway  for  a 
confiderable  time,  and  princes  were  fent  from  thence 
to  govern  ;  but  at  length  they  again  {hook  off"  the 
yoke.  Whether  the  little  potentates  ruled  indepen¬ 
dent,  or  whether  they  put  themfelves  under  the  pro- 
te&ion  of  the  Scottish  monarchs,  does  not  clearly  ap¬ 
pear  ;  but  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  the  laft,  as  Do- 
nald-bane  is  accufed  of  making  the  Hebrides  the  price 
of  the  afiiftance  given  him  by  the  Norwegians  againft 
his  own  fubjefts.  Notwithftanding  they  might  occa- 
fionally  feek  the  prote&ion  of  Scotland,  yet  they  ne¬ 
ver  were  without  princes  of  their  own  :  policy  alone 
dire&ed  them  to  the  former.  From  the  chronicles  of 
the  kings  of  Man  we  learn,  that  they  had  a  fuccefiion 
of  princes. 

“  In  1089  is  an  evident  proof  of  the  independency 
of  the  iflanders  on  Norway;  for,  on  the  death  of  Lag- 
man,  one  of  their  monarchs,  they  fent  a  deputation  to 
O’  Brian  king  of  Ireland,  to  requeft  a  regent  of  royal 
blood  to  govern  them  during  the  minority  of  their 
young  prince.  They  probably  might  in  turn  com¬ 
pliment  in  fome  other  refpe&s  their  Scottilh  neigh¬ 
bours  :  the  iflanders  muft  have  given  them  fome  pre¬ 
tence  to  fovereignty  ;  for, 

“  In  1093,  Donald-bane,  king  of  Scotland,  calls 
in  the  afiiftance  of  Magnus  the  Barefooted,  king  of 
Norway,  and  bribes  him  with  the  promife  of  all  the 
iflands.  Magnus  accepts  the  terms  ;  but  at  the  fame 
time  boafts,  that  he  does  not  come  to  invade  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  others,  but  only  to  refume  the  ancient  rights 
of  Norway.  His  conquefts  are  rapid  and  complete  ; 
for,  befides  the  iflands,  by  an  ingenious  fraud  he  adds 
Cantyre  to  his  dominions. 

**  The  Hebrides  continued  governed  by  a  prince 
dependent  on  Norway,  a  fpecies  of  viceroy  appointed 
by  that  court ;  and  who  paid,  on  afliiming  the  dignity, 
ten  marks  of  gold,  and  never  made  any  other  pecuni¬ 
ary  acknowledgment  during  life  :  but  if  another  vice¬ 
roy  was  appointed,  the  fame  fum  was  exatted  from 
him.  Thefe  viceroys  were  fometimes  Norwegians, 
fometimes  natives  of  the  ifles.  In  1097  w*e  find,  that 
Msgnus  deputes  a  nobleman  of  the  name  of  Inge- 
muud :  in  after-time3  wc  learn,  that  natives  were  ap¬ 
pointed  to  that  high  office.  Thus  were  the  Hebrides 
governed,  from  the  conqueft  by  Magnus,  till  the  year 
1263,  when  Acho,  or  Haquin,  king  of  Norway,  by 
an  unfortunate  invafion  of  Scotland,  terminating  in 
his  defeat  at  Largs,  fo  weakened  the  powers  of  his 


kingdom,  that  his  fucceflbr  Magnus  IV.  was  content  Hebrides, 
to  make  a  ceffion  of  the  iflands  to  Alexander  III.; 
but  not  without  ftipulating  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
fum,  and  of  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  merks  for  ever,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  annual  of  Norway.  Ample 
provifion  was  alfo  made  by  Magnus  in  the  fame  trea¬ 
ty,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  his 
Norwegian  fobje&s,  who  chofe  to  continue  in  the  ifles  ; 
where  many  of  their  pofterity  remain  to  this  day. 

“  Notwithftanding  this  revolution,  Scotland  feems  to 
have  received  no  real  acqnifition  of  ftrength.  The 
iflands  ftill  remained  governed  by  powerful  chieftains, 
the  defeendents  of  Somerled,  thane  of  Heregaidel, 
or  Argyle,  who,  marrying  the  daughter  of  Olave, 
king  of  Man,  left  a  divided  dominion  to  his  fons  Du- 
gal  and  Reginald  :  from  the  firft  were  defeended  the 
Macdougals  of  Lorn  ;  from  the  laft,  the  powerful 
clan  of  the  Macdonalds.  The  lordfhip  of  Argyle, 
with  Mull,  and  the  iflands  north  of  it,  fell  to  the  lhare 
of  the-  firft;  Hay,  Cantyre,  and  the  fouthern  ifles, 
were  the  portion  of  the  laft :  a  divifion  that  formed 
the  diftinftion  of  the  Sudereys  and  Nordereys,  £as  far¬ 
ther  noticed  in  the  article  Iona.]] 

“  Thefe  chieftains  were  the  fcourges  of  the  kingdom : 
they  are  known  in  hiftory  but  as  the  devaftations  of  a 
tempeft ;  for  their  paths  were  marked  with  the  mod 
barbarous  defolation.  Encouraged  by  their  diftance 
from  the  feat  of  royalty,  and  the  turbulence  of  the 
times,  which  gave  their  monarchs  full  employ,  they 
exercifed  a  regal  power,  and  often  aflumed  the  title  ; 
but  are  more  generally  known  in  hiftory  by  the  ftyle 
of  the  lord  of  the  ijler,  or  the  earls  of  Rofs;  and 
fometimes  by  that  of  the  Great  Macdonald. 

“  Hiftorians  are  filent  about  their  proceedings, 
from  the  retreat  of  the  Danes,  in  1263,  till  that  of 
1335*  when  John,  lord  of  the  ifles,  withdrew  his  al¬ 
legiance.  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  century  his 
fucceflors  were  fo  independant,  that  Henry  IV.  en¬ 
tered  into  a  formal  alliance  with  the  brothers  Donald 
and  John.  This  encouraged  them  to  commit  frefh 
hoftilities  againft  their  natural  prince.  Donald,  under 
pretence  of  a  claim  to  the  earldom  of  Rofs,  invaded 
and  made  a  conqueft  of  that  county ;  but  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  (hire  of  Aberdeen,  after  a  fierce  but  un- 
decifive  battle  with  the  royal  party,  thought  proper 
to  retire,  and  in  a  little  time  to  fwear  allegiance  to  his 
monarch  James  I.  But  he  was  permitted  to  retain 
the  county  of  Rofs,  and  afiume  the  title  of  earl.  His 
fucceflbr,  Alexander,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  at¬ 
tacked  and  burnt  Invernefs ;  at  length,  terrified  with 
the  preparations  made  againft  him,  he  fell  at  the  royal 
feet,  and  obtained  pardon  as  to  life,  but  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  ftrift  confinement. 

“  His  kinfman  and  deputy,  Donald  Balloch,  re¬ 
lenting  the  imprifonment  of  his  chieftain,  excited  ano¬ 
ther  rebellion,  and  deftroyed  the  country  with  fire 
and  fword :  but  on  his  flight  was  taken  and  put  ta 
death  by  an  Irifh  chieftain,  with  whom  he  fought 
proteftion. 

“  Thefe  barbarous  inroads  were  very  frequent  with 
a  fet  of  banditti,,  who  had  no  other  motive  in  war  but 
the  infamous  inducement  of  plunder. 

“  In  the  reign  of  James  II.  in  the  year  1461, 

Donald,  another  petty  tyrant,  an  earl  of  Rofs,  and 
lord  of  the  ifles,  renewed  the  pretence  of  independency; 

fur- 
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Hebrides,  furprifed  the  caftle  of  Invernefs ;  forced  his  way  as  far 
as  Athol  ;  and  obliged  the  earl  and  countefs,  with  the 
principal  inhabitants,  to  feek  refuge  in  the  church  of 
St  Bridget,  in  hopes  of  finding  fecurity  from  his 
cruelty  by  the  fandtity  of  the  place  :  but  the  barba¬ 
rian  and  his  followers  fet  tire  to  the  church,  put  the 
ecclefiaftics  to  the  fword,  and,  with  a  great  booty, 
carried  the  earl  and  countefs  prifoners  to  his  callle  of 
,  Claig,  in  the  ifland  of  Hay.  In  a  fecond  expedition, 
immediately  following  the  firft,  he  fuffered  the  penalty 
of  his  impiety  :  a  tempeft  overtook  him,  and  over¬ 
whelmed  mod  of  his  affociates ;  and  he,  efcaping  to 
Invernefs,  p'erilhcd  by  the  hands  of  an  Irilh  harper  : 
his  furviving  followers  returned  to  Hay,  conveyed  the 
earl  and  countefs  of  Athol  to  the  fanftuary  they  had 
violated,  and  expiated  their  crime  by  reftoring  the 
plunder,  and  making  large  donations  to  the  fhrine  of 
the  offended  faint. 

“  John,  fucceffor  to  the  lad  earl  of  Rofs,  entered 
into  alliance  with  Edward  IV.  and  fent  ambaffadors  to 
the  court  of  England,  where  Edward  empowered  the 
bifhop  of  Durham  and  earl  of  Winchefter  to  conclude 
a  treaty  with  him,  another  Donald  Balloch,  and  his 
fon  and  heir  John.  They  agreed  to  ferve  the  king 
with  all  their  power,  and  to  become  his  fubjeftsr  the 
earl  was  to  have  a  hundred  marks  fterling  for  life  in 
time  of  peace,  and  two  hundred  pounds  in  time  of  war; 
and  thefe  ifland  allies,  in  cafe  of  the  conqueft  of  Scot¬ 
land,  were  to  have  confirmed  to  them  all  the  poffef- 
fions  benorth  of  the  Scottifh  fea ;  and  in  caft  of  a 
truce  with  the  Scottifh  monarch,  they  were  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  it.  But  about  the  year  1476,  Edward, 
from  a  change  of  politics,  courted  the  alliance  of 
James  III.  and  dropt  his  new  allies.  James,  deter¬ 
mined  to  fubdue  this  rebellious  race,  fent  againft 
them  a  powerful  army,  under  the  earl  of  Athol;  and 
took  leave  of  him  with  this  good  wifh,  Furth ,  For - 
tune,  and  fill  the  fetters  ;  as  much  as  to  fay,  “  Goforth, 
be  fortunate,  and  bring  home  many  captives which 
the  family  of  Athol  have  ufed  ever  fince  for  its  motto. 
Rofs  was  terrified  into  fubmiflion  5  obtained  his  pardon  ; 
but  was  deprived  of  his  earldom,  which  by  aft  of  par¬ 
liament  was  then  declared  unalienably  annexed  to  the 
crown :  at  the  fame  time  the.  king  rtftored  to  him 
Knapdale  and  Cantyre,  which  the  earl  had  refigned ; 
and  invefted  him  anew  with  the  lordfhip  of  the  ifles, 
to  hold  them  of  the  king  by  fervice  and  relief. 

“  Thus  the  great  power  of  the  ifles  was  broken  : 
yet  for  a  confiderable  time  after,  the  petty  chieftains 
were  continually  breaking  out  into  fmall  rebellions, 
or  harraffed  each  other  in  private  wars ;  and  tyranny 
feems  but  to  have  been  multiplied.  James  V.  found 
it  neceffary  to  make  the  voyage  of  the  ifles  in  perfon, 
in  1536;  feized  and  brought  away  with  him  feveral 
of  the  moft  confiderable  leaders ;  and  obliged  them  to 
find  fecurity  for.  their  own  good  behaviour,  and  that 
of  their  vaffals.  The  names  of  thefe  chieftains  were 
(according  to  Lindefay),  Mydyart,  Mac-connel,  Mac- 
loyd  of  the  Lewis,  Mac-niel,  Mac-lane , ' Mac-intofh, 
John  Mudyart,  Mac-kay ,  Mac-kenzie,  and  many 
others  :  but  by  the  names  of  fome  of  the  above,  there 
feem  to  have  been  continental  as  well -as  infular  male- 


contents.  He  examined  the  titles  of  their  holdings  ;  Hebrides, 
and  finding  feveral  to  have  been  ufurped,  re-nnited 
their  lands  to  the  crown.  In  the  fame  voyage  he  had 
the  glory  of  caufing  a  furvey  to  be  taken  of  the  coatts 
of  Scotland,  and  of  the  iflands,  by  his  pilot  Alexan¬ 
der  Lindefay  ;  which  were  publifhed  in  1583,  at  Paris, 
by  Nicholas  de  Nicholay,  geographer  to  the  French 
monarch. 

“  The  troubles  that  fucceeded  the  death  of  James 
occafioned  a  negleft  of  thefe  infulated  parts  of  the 
Scottilh  dominions,  and  left  them  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy. 

I11  1614,  the  Mac-donalds  made  a  formidable  infur- 
reftion,  oppugning  the  royal  grant  of  Cantyre  to  the 
earl  of  Argyle  and  his  relations.  The  petty  chief¬ 
tains  continued  in  a  fort  of  rebellion  ;  and  the  fword 
of  the  greater,  as  ufual  in  weak  government,  was  em¬ 
ployed  againft:  them:  the  encouragement  and  protec* 
tion  given  by  them  to  pirates,  employed  the  power  of 
the  Campbells  during  the  reign  of  James  VI.  and  the 
beginning  of  that  of  Charles  I.  (a). 

“  But  the. turbulent  fpirit  of  the  old  times  conti¬ 
nued  even  to  the  prefent  age.  The  heads  of  Clans 
were  by  the  divifions,  and  a  falfe  policy  that  predo¬ 
minated  in  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  William  III. 
flattered  with  an  unreal  importance  :  inftead  of  being 
treated  as  bad  fubjefts,  they  were  courted  as  defir-> 
able  allies:  inftead  of  feeling  the  hand  of  power, 
money  was  allowed  to  bribe  them  into  the  loyalty  of 
the  times.  They  would  have  accepted  the  fubfidies, 
notwithftanding  they  detefted  the  prince  that  offered 
them.  They  were  taught  to  believe  themfelves  of 
fuch  confequence,  that  in  thefe  days  turned  to  their 
deftruftion.  Two  recent  rebellions  gave  legiflature  a 
late  experience  of  the  folly  of  permitting  the  feudal 
fyftem  to  exift  in  any  part  of  its  dominions.  The  aft 
of  1748,  for  abolifhir.g  hcretable  jurifdiftions,  at  once 
deprived  the  chieftains  of  all  power  of  injuring  the 
public  by  their  commotions.  Many  of  thefe  Reguli 
fecond  this  effort  of  legiflature,  and  negleft  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  rendering  themfelves  hateful  to  their  un¬ 
happy  vaffals,  the  former  inftruments  oftheir  ambition.” 

“  The  lituation  of  thefe  iflands  in  the  great  Atlantic  ^ 
ocean  renders  the  air  cold  and  moift  in  the  greater  Mgj 
part  of  them.  In  the  moft  northerly  ifles  the  fun,  at  i.  430,  &c. 
the  fummer  folftice,  is  not  above  an  hour  under  the 
horizon  at  midnight,  and  not  longer  above  it  at  mid¬ 
day  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  foil  of  the  Hebrides 
varies  alfo  in  different  ifles,  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  fame  ifland:  fome  are  mountainous  and  barren, 
producing  little  elfe  than  heath,  wild  myrtle,  fern, 
and  a  little  grafs  5  while  others,  being  cultivated  and 
manured  with  fea-weed,  yield  plentiful  crops  of  oats 
and  barley. 

“  Lead  mines  have  been  difeovered  in  fome  of  thefe 
iflands,  but  not  worked  to  much  advantage  ;  the  peo¬ 
ple  being  unflrilful,  and  fuel  extremely  fcarce  :  others 
have  been  found  to  contain  quarries  of  marble,  lime- 
ftone,  and  free-ftone  ;  nor  are  they  deftitute  of  iron, 
talc,  cryftals,  and  many  curious  pebbles,  fome  of 
which  emulate  the  Brafilian  topaz. 

“  With  refpeft  to  vegetables,  over  and  above  the 
plentiful  harvefts  of  corn  that  the  natives  earn  from 
20  I  2  agri- 


(a)  In  the  beginning  of  the  taft  century  tl  e  flanders  were  continnally  harraffing  Ireland  with  their  plundering  in- 
vaftois,  or  landing  there  to  fupport  rebellions:  at  length  it  was  made  treafon  to  receive  thefe  Hebridian  Rtdlhanks, 
as  they  were  ftyled. 
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Hebrides,  agriculture,  andthepot-herbsand roots  that  are  planted 
in  gardens  for  the  fuftenance  of  the  peop  e,  thefe 
i (lands  produce  fpontaneoufly  a  variety  of  plants  and 
fimples,  ufed  by  the  iflanders  in  the  cure  of  their  dif- 
eafes;  but  there  is  hardly  a  fluub  or  tree  to  be  feen, 
except  in  a  very  few  fpots,  where  fome  gentlemen  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  them  with  much  more  trouble 
than  fuccefs. 

“  The  animals,  both  of  the  laud  and  fea,  domeftic 
and  wild,  quadrupeds,  fowls,  and  fifties,  found  in 
and  about  thefe  iflands,  are  of  the  fame  fpecies,  fize, 
and  configuration,  with  thofe  of  the  Orkneys. 

“  The  people  inhabiting  thefe  iflands  are  of  the 
fame  race  with  thofe  who  live  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland;  fpeak  the  fame  language,  wear  the  fame 
habit,  and  obferve  the  fame  cuftoms.  [See  the  article 
Highlands. 3 

“  The  commodities  which  may  be  deemed  the  fta- 
ples  of  this  country,  are  black  cattle,  flieep,  and 
fifti,  which  they  fell  to  their  fellow- fubjedts  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Part  of  the  wool  they  work  up  into  knit-doc¬ 
kings,  coarfe  cloth,  and  that  variegated  fluff  called 
tartan.  They  likewife  fait  mutton  in  the  hide,  and  ex¬ 
port  it  in  boats,  or  barklings,  to  different  parts  of  the 
main  land.  Cod,  ling,  mackerel,  whiting,  haddock, 
und  foies,  are  here  caught  in  abundance,  together  with 
a  fmall  red  cod,  remarkably  voracious,  of  a  very  deli¬ 
cate  flavours  there  are  likewife  two  kinds  of  white 
fifti,  which  feem  to  be  peculiar  to  this  coaft,  known  by 
the  names  of  lithe  and  cess,  efteemed  good  eating  :  but 
the  greateft  treafure  the  ocean  pours  forth,  is  the  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  herrings,  which,  at  one  feafon  of 
the  year,  fwarm  in  all  the  creeks  and  bays  along  the 
weftern  fhore  of  Scotland.  Thefe  are  counted  the  lar- 
geft,  fatteft,  and  fineft  herrings  caught  in  any  part 
of  the  northern  feas.  This  fifliery.  employs  a  great 
number  of  hands,  and  brings  a  confiderable  advantage 
to  the  kingdom.  The  fifti  are  caught,  cured,  barrel¬ 
led  up,  and  exported  :  but  whether  from  want  of  (kill, 
or  a  proper  fait  for  pickliug,  the  Scotch-cured  her¬ 
rings  of  thi3  coaft,  though  fuperior  to  all  others  in 
their  natural  ftate,  are  counted  inferior  to  thofe  which 
are  dreffed  and  pickled  by  the  Dutch  fiftiermen. 

“  How  mean  and  contra&ed  foever  the  commerce 
and  produce  of  thefe  iflands  may  be  at  prefent,  they 
are,  perhaps,  more  capable  of  improvement,  in  both 
articles,  than  any  part  of  the  Britifh  dominions  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  inhabitants  are  fo  little  (killed  in  hufban- 
dry,  that  the  foil,  though  generally  good  in  the  low 
grounds,  yields  nothing  but  fcanty  crops  of  oats  and 
barley  ;  and  great  trades  of  land  lie  altogether  unculti¬ 
vated.  If  a  very  fmall  number  of  judicious  farmers 
would  fettle  in  fome  of  the  moft  confiderable  iflands, 
they  would  foon  raife  fuch  harvefts  as  would  enrich  them- 
felves;  employ  and  maintain  all  the  idle  people,  a  great 
number  of  whom  are  obliged  to  repair  to  foreign  coun¬ 
tries  for  fubfiftence;  afford  fuflicient  bread  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  even  fupply  the  barren  parts  of  the  oppofite 
continent.  The  foil,  in  many  places,  would  produce 
wheat,  and  in  almoft  every  where  would  give  good 
pafturage,  infomnch  that,  with  proper  culture,  the 
people  might  provide  hay  and  fodder  for  their  cattle, 
which,  during  the  feverity  of  the  winter,  die  in  great 
numbers  for  want  of  provifion.  Improvements  of  this 


kind  would  be  the  more  eafily  made,  as  the  fea- fhore  Hebrides', 
abounds  with  (hells  for  lime,  and  fea  weeds  for  ma- 
nure  ;  and  the  labourers  would  be  eafily  fubfifted  by 
the  fifti  that  fwarm,  not  only  in  the  ocean  which  fur- 
rounds  thefe  iflands,  but  likewife  in  the  numerous  lakes 
and  rivers  of  frefti  water.  Martin  declares,  that  he 
knew  100  families  in  this  country  maintained  by  as 
many  little  farms,  the  rent  of  each  not  exceeding  5  s. 
one  ftieep,  and  a  few  pecks  of  oats. 

“  The  commerce  of  thefe  iflands  might  be  extend¬ 
ed  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  them  a  ftaple  of 
trade,  and  an  excellent  nurfery  for  feamen.  They  are 
furniftied  with  an  infinite  number  of  bays,  creeks,  and 
harbours,  for  the  convenience  of  navigation  :  the 
inhabitants  are  numerous,  (Irong,  aftive,  and  every 
way  qualified  for  the  life  of  a  mariner.  The  fea  af¬ 
fords  myriads  of  fi(h  for  exportation  :  the  lands 
might  afford  plenty  of  pafturage  for  black  cattle,  hor- 
fes,  and  (heep,  as  well  as  plenteous  harvefts  of  corn, 
and  other  grain:  woollen  and  linen  manufa&ures  might 
be  profecuted  to  great  advantage,  where  labour  is 
cheap  and  provifions  are  reafonable.  The  iflands  af¬ 
ford  good  (lone  and  lime ;  and  fome  parts  of  the  oppo¬ 
fite  main  land,  timber  for  building  :  they  have  plenty 
of  fuel,  not  only  for  the  ordinary  purpofes  of  life,  but 
alfo  for  falt-pans,  which  might  be  ereded  on  different 
parts  of  the  coaft  ;  and  for  burning  fea-ware  for  the 
ufe  of  a  glafs  or  foap  manufacture.  Finally,  the  fi- 
tuation  of  thefe  iflands  is  fo  commodious  for  trade, 
that  the  navigator  is  immediately  in  the  open  fea,  and 
almoft  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Hamburgh,  Holland  ;  nay,  with  a  favourable  wind, 
he  can  reach  the  coaft6  of  France  and  Spain  in  a 
week’s  failing;  if  he  is  bound  for  the  Britifh  planta¬ 
tions,  or  indeed  for  any  part  of  the  known  globe,  he 
is  at  once  difencumbered  of  the  land,  and  profecutes 
his  voyage  thro’  the  open  fea  without  obftrudtion  or 
difficulty.” 

New  Hebrides,  a  clufter  of  iflands  lying  in  the 
Great  South  Sea,  or  Pacific  Ocean.  The  northen  if¬ 
lands  of  this  archipelago  were  firft  difeovered  by  that 
great  navigator  Quiros  in  1606,  and,  not  without  rea- 
fon,  confidered  as  a  part  of  the  fouthern  continent, 
which  at  that  time,  and  till  very  lately;  was  fuppofed 
to  exift.  They  were  next  vifited  by  M.  de  Bougain¬ 
ville  in  1768,  who,  befides  landing  on  the  ifland  of 
Lepers,  did  no  more  than  difeover  that  the  land  wa6 
not  connected,  butcompofed  of  iflands,  which  he  call¬ 
ed  the  Great  Cyclades.  Captain  Cook,  befides  afeer- 
taining  the  extent  and  fituation  of  thefe  iflands,  a  Ided 
the  knowledge  of  feveral  in  this  group  which  were  be¬ 
fore  unknown  :  he  explored  the  whole  clufter ;  and  think¬ 
ing  himfelf  thereby  entitled  to  affix  to  them  a  gene¬ 
ral  appellation,  he  named  them  the  New  Hebrides. 

They  are  fituated  between  latitudes  of  14  deg.  25 
min.  and  20  deg.  4  min.  Couth  ;  and  between  166 
deg.  41  min.  and  170  deg.  21  min.  eaft  longitude  ; 
and  extend  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  leagues  in  the 
dire&ion  of  north-north- weft,  and  fouth-fouth- eaft. 

The  moft  northern  part  of  this  archipelago  was 
called  by  M.  de  Bougainville  the  Peak  of  the  Etoile. 

The  whole  clufter  conlifts  of  the  following  iflands  ;  i'ome 
of  which  have  received  names  from  the  different  Euro¬ 
pean  navigators ;  others  retain  the  names  which  they 

bear 
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Hebron  bear  among  the  natives,  viz.  Tierra  del  Efperitu  San- 
i!  to,  Mallicollo,  St  Bartholomew,  Ifle  of  Lepers,  Au- 
JTecatom-  rora>  Whitfuntide,  Ambrym,  Immer,  Apee,  Three 
P° ls*  Hills,  Sandwich,  Montagu,  Hinchinbrook,  Shep¬ 
herd,  Eorraraangn,  Irronan,  Annatom,  and  Tnnna. 

HEBRON  (anc.  geog.),  a  very  ancient  city  fitua- 
ted  in  the  hilly  country  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  to  the 
fouth.  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Kiriath  Arba ,  or 
Cariath  Arha.  In  antiquity  this  city  vied  with  the 
moft  ancient  cities  of  Egypt,  being  feven  years  priors 
to  Zoan,  tranflattd  7 "anis  by  the  feventy.  Jolephus 
make's  it  not  only  older  than  Tanis,  but  even  than 
Memphis.  It  ftood  to  the  weft  of  the  lake  Afphahites, 
and  was  for  forne  time  the  royal  rcfidence  of  David. 
After  the  captivity’,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  E- 
domites,  as  did  all  the  fouth  country  of  Judaea. 

HECATE,  in  Pagan  worfhip,  a  goddefs  called 
Luna  in  heaven,  Diana  on  earth,  and  Hecate  in  the 
infernal  regions.  But  others  reprefent  her  as  a  diftinft 
deity.  She  was  the  goddefs  of  the  infernal  regions, 
and  of  inevitable  fate.  She  prefided  over  Iheets  and 
highways,  for  which  reafon  (he  was  called  Trivia  ;  and 
and  the  doors  of  houfes  being  under  her  protection,  (he 
was  called  Propylea.  She  was  alfo  famous  for  her  fkill 
in  poifonous  roots  and  herbs,  inchantments,  and  magi¬ 
cal  arts,  in  the  practice  of  which  her  name  was  con* 
ftantly  invoked. 

HECATOMB,  Hecatomke,  in  antiquity,  a  fa- 
crifice  of  100  beads  of  the  fame  kind,  at  ico  altars, 
and  by  100  prieds  or  facrifieers. — The  work  is  form* 
ed  of  the  Greek  which  properly  fignifies  a 

fumptuous  or  magnificent  faerifice. — Others  derive  it 
from  the  Greek  eentum ,  “  a  hundred,  and 

bos,  “  bullock,”  Uc.  ;  on  which  footing  the  heca¬ 
tomb  (hould  be  a  faerifice  of  100  bullocks. — Others  de¬ 
rive  the  word  from  «v,  and  ="«.■>  pes ,  “  foot and 
on  that  principle  hold,  that  the  hecatomb  might  con- 
fid  of  only  25  four-footed  beads.  They  add,  that  it 
did  not  matter  what  kind  of  beads  were  chofe  for  vic¬ 
tims,  provided  the  quota  of  feet  were  but  had. 

Pythagoras  is  faid  to  have  faerificed  a  hecatomb  to 
the  mufes,  of  100  oxen,  in  joy  and  gratitude  for  his 
difeovering  the  demouftration  of  the  47th  proportion 
of  the  fird  book  of  Euclid,  viz.  that,  in  a  rediangled 
triangle,  the  fquare  of  the  hypothenufe  is  equal  to  the 
fquares  of  the  two  other  fides. 

For  the  origin  of  hecatombs :  Strabo  relates,  that 
there  were  100  cities  in  Laconia,  and  that  each  city 
ufed  to  faerifice  a  bullock  every  year  for  the  common 
fafety  of  the  country  ;  whence  the  inditution  of  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  faerifice  of  100  viftims,  called  hecatombs.  Ci¬ 
thers  refer  the  origin  of  hecatombs  to  a  plague,  where¬ 
with  the  100  cities  of  Peloponnefus  were  afflicVed;  for 
the  removal  whereof,  they  jointly  contributed  to  fo 
fplendid  a  faerifice. 

Julius  Capitolinus  relates,  that  fora  hecatomb  they 
erected  100  altars  of  turf,  and  on  thefe  faerificed  1 00 
ffieep,  and  100  hogs.  He  adds,  that  when  the  em¬ 
perors  offered  facrifiees  of  this  kind,  they  faerificed 
100  lions,  100  eagles,  and  100  other  beads  of  the 
like  kind. 

HECATOMPOLIS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  furname  of 
the  ifland  of  Crete,  from  its  100  cities.  The  territory 
of  Laconia  alfo  had  anciently  this  name,  for  the  fame 
reafon  j  and  the  cuftom  of  thefe  too  cities  was  to  fa- 


crifice  a  hecatomb  annually.  Hecaton-- 

HEC ATOMPYLOS,  (anc.  geog. )  the  me- ,  <  polls  P> los 

of  Partilia,  and  royal  refidence  of  Arfaces,  fituated  at  Hcdera 
the  fprings  of  the  Araxes.  Thebes,  in  Egypt,  had  ■  - 

alfo  the  fame  name,  from  its  100  gates. 

HECK,  an  engine  to  take  fi(h.  A  falmon  heck  is  a 
a  grate  for  catching  that  fort  of  ti fit . 

HECI’IC  fever.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

HECTOR,  the  fon  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  and  the 
father  of  Aftyar.ax,  is  celebrated  for  the  valour  with 
which  he  defended  the  city  of  Troy  againd  the  Greeks. 

He  was  killed  by  Achilles,  who  dragged  his  body,  fa¬ 
ttened  to  his  chariot,  thrice  round  the  walls  of  Troy, 
and  afterwards  redored  it  to  Priam  for  a  large  ran- 
fom.  See  Troy. 

HEDERA,  Ivy,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  ptntandria  clafs  of' 
plants. 

Species.  1.  The  helix,  or  common  ivy,  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  many  parts  of  Britain  ;  and,  where  it  meets 
with  any  fupport,  will  rife  to  a  great  height,  fending 
out  roots  on  every  fide,  which  drike  into  the  joints  of 
walls  or  the  bark  of  trees.  If  there  is  no  fupport,  they 
trail  on  the  ground,  and  take  root  all  their  length,  fo 
that  they  clofely  cover  the  furface,  and  are  difficult  to 
eradicate.  While  thefe  ftalks  are  fixed  to  any  fupport, 
or  trail  upon  the  ground,  they  are  (lender  and  flexible; 
but  when  they  have  reached  to  the  top  of  their  fup¬ 
port,  they  (horten  and  become  woody,  forming  them* 
felves  into  large  bulky  heads,  and  their  leaves  are  lar¬ 
ger,  more  of  an  oval  (hape,  and  not  divided  into  lobes 
like  the  lower  leaves,  fo  that  it  hath  a  quite  different 
appearance.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  fpeeies, 
one  with  filver-ftriped  leaves,  the  other  w'ith  yellowifli 
leaves  on  the  top  of  the  branches ;  and  thefe  are  fome- 
times  admitted  into  gardens.  2.  The  quinquefolia,  or 
Virginia  creeper,  is  a  native  of  all  the  northern  parts 
of  America.  It  was  firll  brought  to  Europe  from  Ca¬ 
nada  5  and  has  been  long  cultivated  in  the  Britifh  gar¬ 
dens,  chiefly  to  plant  again  ft  walls  or  buildings  to  co¬ 
ver  them :  which  thefe  plants  will  do  in  a  fliort 
time  ;  for  they  will  (hoot  almoft  20  feet  in  one  year, 
and  will  mount  up  to  the  top  of  the  higheft  build¬ 
ing  :  but  as  the  leaves  fall  off  in  autumn,  the  plants 
make  but  an  indifferent  appearance  in  winter,  and 
therefore  are  proper  only  for  fuch  fituations  as  will  not 
admit  of  better  plants  ;  for  this  will  thrive  in  the  midll 
of  cities,  and  is  not  injured  by  fmoke  or  the  clofenefs 
of  the  air. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpeeies  is  eafily  propagated  by 
its  trailing  branches,  and  will  thrive  in  almoft  any  foil 
or  fituation.  The  feeond  may  be  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  ;  which  if  planted  in  autumn  in  a  ffiady  border 
will  take  root,  and  by  the  following  autumn  will  be 
fit  to  plant  in  thofe  plaees  where  they  are  defigued  to 
remain. 

Ufes.  The  roots  of  the  ivy  are  ufed  by  leather-cut¬ 
ters  to  whet  their  knives  upon.  Apricots  and  peaches 
covered  with  ivy  during  the  month  of  February,  have 
been  obferved  to  hear  fruit  plentifully.  The  leaves  have 
a  naufeous  tafte;  Haller  fays,  they  are  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  Germany  as  a  fpecifie  for  the  atrophy.  The 
common  people  of  England  apply  them  to  iffues ;  and 
an  ointment  made  from  them  is  in  great  efteem  among 
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Hederaces,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  as  a  ready  cure  for  burns. 

Hedges.  The  berries  have  a  little  acidity.  When  fully  ripe,  a 
dofe  of  them  has  been  recommended  in  the  plague.  In 
warm  climates,  a  refinous  juice  exfudes  from  the  ftalks, 
which  is  faid  to  be  a  powerful  refolvent  and  difcutient, 
and  an  excellent  ingredient  in  pladers  and  ointments 
adopted  for  thofe  purpofes.  Horfts  and  fheep  eat  the 
plant  ;  goats  and  cows  refufe  it. —  Cafpar  Bauhine 
and  Tournefort  mention  a  fort  of  ivy  that  grows  in 
many  of  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago,  to  which  they 
have  given  the  name  of  the  poet's  ivy,  becaufe  the  an¬ 
cients  are  faid  to  have  made  crowns  of  this  plant  for 
adorning  the  brows  of  their  poets.  By  others  it  is 
called  hedera  dionyfias,  becaufe  they  made  ufe  of  the 
fame  fort  of  ivy  in  their  public  rejoicings  and  feads 
in  honour  of  Bacchus.  The  berries  are  of  a  fine  gold 
colour,  whence  this  fpecies  has  been  termed  by  others 
chryfocarpos. 

HEDERACEJE,  (from  hedera  “  ivy.”)  The  name 
of  the  46th  order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural 
method,  confifting  of  ivy,  and  a  few  other  genera 
which  from  their  general  habit  and  appearance  feem 
nearly  allied  to  it.  See  Botany,  p.  1315. 

HEDGES,  in  agriculture,  are  either  planted  to 
make  fences  round  inclofurcs,  or  to  divide  the  feveral 
parts  of  a  garden.  When  they  are  defigned  as  out¬ 
ward  fences,  they  are  planted  either  with  hawthorn, 
crabs,  or  black- thorn  5  but  thofe  hedges  which  are 
planted  in  gardens,  either  to  furround  wildernefs-qnar- 
ters,  or  to  fcreen  the  other  parts  of  a  garden  from 
fight,  are  planted  according  to  the  fancy  of  the  own¬ 
er;  fome  preferring  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  hol¬ 
ly  is  bed  ;  next  the  yew,  then  the  laurel,  lauruftinus, 
phillyrea,  &c.  Others  prefer  the  beech,  the  hornbeam, 
and  the  elm. 

Before  planting,  it  is  proper  to  confider  the  nature 
of  the  land,  and  what  fort  of  plants  will  thrive  bed 
in  it  ;  and  alfo,  what  is  the  foil  from  whence  the  plants 
are  to  be  taken.  As  for  the  fize,  the  fets  ought  to  be 
about  the  thicknefs  of  one’s  little  finger,  and  cut  with¬ 
in  about  four  or  five  inches  of  the  ground  ;  they  ought 
to  be  frefh  taken  up,  draight,  fmooth,  and  well  root¬ 
ed.  Thofe  plants  that  are  raifed  in  the  nurfery,  are 
to  be  preferred. 

In  planting  outfide  hedges,  the  turf  is  to  be  laid, 
with  the  grafs-fide  downwards,  on  that  fide  of  the 
ditch  the  bank  is  defigned  to  be  made ;  and  fome  of 
the  bed  mould  fhould  be  laid  upon  it  to  bed  the  quick, 
which  is  to  be  fa  upon  it  a  foot  afunder.  When  the 
fird  row  of  quick  is  fet,  it  mud  be  covered  with  mould ; 
and  when  the,  bank  is  a  foot  high,  you  may  lay  ano¬ 
ther  row  of  fets  againd  the  fpaces  of  the  former,  and 
cover  them  as  you  did  the  others:  the  bank  is  then 
to  be  topped  with  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  and  a  dry 
or  dead-hedge  laid,  to  fhade  and  defend  the  under¬ 
plantation.  Stakes  fhould  then  be  driven  into  the 
loofe  earth,  fo  low  as  to  reach  the  firm  ground:  thefe 
are  to  be  placed  at  about  two  feet  and  a  half  didance  : 
and  in  order  to  render  the  hedge  yet  ftronger,  you 
may  edder  it,  that  is,  bind  the  top  of  the  dakeswith 
fmall  long  poles,  and  when  the  eddering  is  finifhed, 
drive  the  flakes  anew. 

The  quick  mud  be  kept  condantly  weeded,  and  fe- 
cured  from  being  cropped  by  cattle ;  and  in  February 
it  will  be  proper  to  cut  it  within  an  inch  of  the  ground, 
which  will  caufe  it  drike  root  afrefh,  and  help  it  much 


in  the  growth.  Hedges. 

The  crab  is  frequently  planted  for  hedges ;  and  if - - — 

the  plants  are  raifed  from  the  kernels  of  the  fmall  wild 
crabs,  they  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  thofe  raifed 
from  the  kernels  of  all  forts  of  apples  without  diftinc- 
tion  ;  becaufe  the  plants  of  the  true  fmall  crab  never 
fhoot  fo  drong  as  thofe  of  the  apples,  and  may  there¬ 
fore  be  better  kept  within  the  proper  compafs  of  an 
hedge. 

The  black-thorn,  or  floe,  is  frequently  planted  for 
hedges  :  and  the  bed  method  of  doing  it,  is  to  raife 
the  plants  from  the  dones  of  the  fruit,  which  fhould 
be  fown  about  the  middle  of  January,  if  the  weather 
will  permit,  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  intended  ; 
but  when  they  are  kept  longer  out  of  the  ground,  it 
will  be  proper  to  mix  them  with  fand,  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  place.  The  fame  fence  will  do  for  it  when 
fown,  as  when  it  is  planted. 

The  holly  is  fometimes  planted  for  hedges ;  but 
where  it  is  expofed,  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
preventing  its  being  dedroyed  :  otherwife,  it  is  by  far 
the  mod  beautiful  plant ;  and,  being  an  ever-grcen,  will 
afford  much  better  fhelter  for  cattle  in  winter  than  any 
other  fort  of  hedge.  The  bed  method  of  raifing  thefe 
hedges,  is  to  fow  the  dones  in  the  place  where  the 
hedge  is  intended ;  and,  where  this  can  be  convenient¬ 
ly  done,  the  plants  will  make  a  much  better  progrefs 
than  thofe  that  are  tranfplanted :  but  thefe  berries 
fhould  be  buried  in  the  ground  feveral  months  before 
they  are  fown.  The  way  to  do  this,  is  to  gather  the 
berries  about  Chridmas,  when  they  arc  ufually  ripe, 
and  put  them  into  large  flower-pots,  mixing  fome  fand 
with  them ;  then  dig  holes  in  the  ground,  into  which 
the  pots  mud  be  funk,  covering  them  over  with  earth, 
about  ten  inches  thick.  In  this  place  they  muff  re- 
maiu  till  the  following  Oftober,  when  they  fhould  be 
taken  up,  and  fown  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is 
intended  to  be  made.  The  ground  fhould  be  well 
trenched,  and  cleared  from  the  roots  of  all  bad  weeds, 
bufhes,  trees,  Sec.  Then  two  drills  fhould  be  made, 
at  about  a  foot  didance  from  each  other,  and  about 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  the  feeds  fhould 
be  fcattered  pretty  clofe,  left  fome  fhould  fail.  When 
the  plants  grow  up,  they  mud  be  carefully  weeded  : 
and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  kept  very  neat,  they 
fhould  be  cut  twice  a  year,  that  is  in  May  and  in  Au- 
gud  ;  but  if  they  are  only  defigned  for  fences,  ihey 
need  only  be  fheered  in  July.  The  fences  for  thefe 
hedges,  while  young,  fhould  admit  as  much  free  air  as 
poffible :  the  bed  fort  are  thofe  made  with  pods  and 
rails,  or  with  ropes  drawn  through  holes  made  in  the 
pods  ;  and  if  the  ropes  are  painted  over  with  a  com- 
pofition  of  melted  pitch,  brown  Spauifli  colour  and 
oil,  well  mixed,  they  will  lad  feveral  years. 

Hedges  for  ornament  in  gardens  are  fometimes 
planted  with  ever-greens,  in  which  cafe  the  holly  is 
preferable  to  any  other :  next  to  this,  mod  people 
prefer  the  yew  ;  but  the  dead  colour  of  its  leaves 
renders  thofe  hedges  lefs  agreeable.  The  laurel 
is  one  of  the  mod  beautiful  ever-greens ;  but  the 
fhoots  are  fo  luxuriant  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  it  in 
any  tolerable  fhape  ;  and  as  the  leaves  are  large,  to 
prevent  thedifagreeable  appearance  given  them  by  their 
being  cut  through  with  the  fheers,  it  will  be  the  bed 
way  to  prune  them  with  a  knife,  cutting  the  fhoots 
jud  down  to  a  leaf.  The  laurudinus  is  a  very  fine 

plant 
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Hedges,  plant  for  this  purpofe  ;  but  the  fame  objefiion  may 
be  made  to  this  as  to  the  laure^:  this,  therefore, 
ought  only  to  be  pruned  with  a  knife  in  April,  when 
the  flowers  are  going  off ;  but  the  new  (hoots  of  the 
fame  fpring  mud  by  no  means  be  (hortened.  The 
fmall-leaved  and  rcugh-leavecf  laurudinus  are  the  bed 
plants  for  this  purpofe.  The  true  phillyrea  is  the 
next  bed  plant  for  hedges,  which  may  be  led  up  to 
the  height  of  10  or  12  feet;  and  if  they  are  kept  nar¬ 
row  at  the  top,  that  there  may-be  not  too  much  width 
for  the  fnow  to  lodge  upon  them,  they  will  be  clofe 
and  thick,  and  make  a  fine  appearance.  The  ilex, 
or  ever-green  oak,  is  alfo  planted  for  hedges,  and  is 
a  fit  plant  for  thofe  defigned  to  grow  very  tall. — The 
deciduous  plants  ufually  planted  to  form  hedges  in 
gardens  are,  The  hornbeam,  which  maybe  kept  neat 
with  lefs  trouble  than  mod  other  plants.  The  beech, 
which  has  the  fame  good  qualities  as  the  hornbeam  ; 
but  the  gradual  falling  of  its  leaves  in  winter  caufes  a 
continual  litter.  The  fmall-leaved  Englifli  elm  is  a 
proper  tree  for  tall  hedges,  but  thefe  fliould  not  be 
planted  clofer  than  eight  or  ten  feet.  The  lime-tree 
has  alfo  been  recommended  for  the  fame  purpofe  ;  but 
after  they  have  dood  fome  years,  they  grow  very  thin 
at  bottom,  and  their  leaves  frequently  turn  of  a  black 
difagreeable  colour. 

Many  of  the  flowering  (hrubs  have  alfo  been  planted 
in  hedges,  fuch  as  rofes,  honeyfuckles,  fweet-briar, 
&c.  but  thefe  are  difficult  to  train  ;  and  if  they  are 
cut  to  bring  them  within  compafs,  their  flowers,  which 
are  their  greated  beauty,  will  be  entirely  deftroyed. 

Mr  Anderfon  who  hath  treated  the  fubjeA  of  hedg¬ 
ing  very  particularly,  is  of  opinion,  that  fome  other 
plants  befides  thofe  abovementioned,  might  be  ufefully 
employed  in  the  con druflion  of  hedges.  Among  thefe 
he  reckons  the  common  willow.  This,  he  fays,  by 
no  means  requires  the  wetnefs  of  foil  which  iscommon- 
Effayson  fuppofed.  “  It  is  generally  imagined,  (fays  he,) 
Agriculture,  that  the  willow  can  be  made  to  thrive  no  where  except 
i.  S 4,  &c.  in  wet  or  boggy  ground  :  but  this  is  one  of  thofe  vul¬ 
gar  errors,  founded  upon  inaccurate  obfervation,  too 
often  to  be  met  with  in  fubje&s  relating  to  rural  af¬ 
fairs ;  for,  experience  has  fufficiently  convinced  me, 
that  this  plant  will  not  only  grow,  but  thrive,  in  any 
rich  well-cultivated  foil,  (unlefs  in  particular  circum- 
ftances  that  need  not  here  be  mentioned),  even  altho’ 
it  be  of  a  very  dry  nature.  It  could  not,  however,  in 
general,  be  made  to  thrive,  if  planted  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  thorns  ;  nor  would  it,  in  anyrefpedt,  be  proper 
to  train  it  up  for  a  fence  in  the  fame  way  as  that  plant. 
The  willow,  as  a  fence,  could  feldom  be  fuccefsfully 
employed,  but  for  dividing  into  feparate  inclofures  any 
extenfive  field  of  rich  ground  :  and,  as  it  is  always  ne¬ 
ceflary  to  put  the  foil  into  a$  good  order  as  pofiible  be¬ 
fore  a  hedge  of  this  kind  is  planted  in  it,  the  eafieft 
method  of  putting  it  into  the  neceflary  high  tilth,  will 
be  to  mark  off  the  boundaries  of  your  feveral  fields  in 
the  winter,  or  early  in  the  fpring,  with  a  defign  to  give 
a  complete  fallow  to  a  narrow  ridge,  fix  or  eight  feet 
broad,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  hedge  is  intended 
to  be  planted  the  enfuing  winter.  This  ridge  ought 
to  be  frequently  ploughed  during  the  fummer-feafon, 
and  in  autumn  to  be  well  manured  with  dung,  or  lime, 
or  both,  (for  it  cannot  be  made  too  rich)  and  be  neatly 
formed  into  a  ridge  before  winter. 


“  Having  prepared  the  ground  in  this  manner,  it  Hedges, 
will  be  in  readisefs  to  receive  the  hedge,  which  ought 
to  be  planted  as  early  in  winter  as  can  be  got  conve¬ 
niently  done;  as  the  willow  is  much  hurt  by  being 
planted  late  in  the  fpring.  But  before  you  begin  to- 
make  a  fence  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  fufficient  number  of  plants  :  which  will  be  belt 
done  by  previoufly  rearing  them  in  a  nurfery  of  your 
own,  as  near  the  field  to  be  inclofed  as  you  can  conve¬ 
niently  have  it  ;  for,  as  they  are  very  bulky,  ^he  car¬ 
riage  of  them  would  be  troublefome  if  they  were 
brought  from  any  confiderable  diftance.  The  bed 
kinds  of  willow  for  this  ufe,  are  fuch  as  make  the 
longed  and  flrongefl  (hoots,  and  are  not  of  a  brittle 
nature.  All  the  large  kinds  of  hoop-willows  may  be 
employed  for  this  ufe  ;  but  there  is  another  kind  with 
Aronger  and  more  taper  (hoots,  covered  with  a  dark 
green  bark  when  young,  which,  upon  the  older  (hoots, 
becomes  of  an  afli-gray,  of  a  firm  texture,  and  a  little 
rough  to  the  touch.  The  leaves  are  not  fo  long,  and 
a  great  deal  broader  than  thofe  of  the  common  hoop- 
willow,  pretty  thick,  and  of  a  dark-green  colour. 

What  name  this  fpecies  is  ufually  known  by,  I  cannot 
tell ;  but,  as  it  becomes  very  quickly  of  a  large  fize  at 
the  root,  and  is  flrong  and  firm,  it  ought  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  thi3  purpofe  in  preference  to  all  other 
kinds  that  I  have  feen.  The  (hoots  ought  to  be  of 
two  or  three  years  growth  before  they  can  be  properly 
ufed,  and  fliould  never  be  lefs  than  eight  or  nine  feet  in 
length.  Thefe  ought  to  be  cut  over  clofe  by  the 
ground  immediately  before  planting,  and  carried  to 
the  field  at  their  whole  length.  The  planter  having 
ftretched  a  line  along  the  middle  of  the  ridge  which 
was  prepared  for  their  reception,  begins  at  one  end 
thereof,  thrudiiig  a  row  of  thefe  plants  firmly  into  the 
ground,  clofe  by  the  fide  of  the  line,  at  thediflance  of 
18  or  20  inches  from  one  another ;  making  them  all 
flant  a  little  to  one  fide  in  a  dire&ion  parallel  to  the 
line.  This  being  finilhed,  let  him  begin  at  the  oppo- 
fite  end  of  the  line,  and  plant  another  row  in  the  inter¬ 
vals  between  the  plants  of  the  former  row  ;  making 
thefe  incline  as  much  as  the  others,  but  in  a  dire£tion 
exa&ly  contrary;  and  then,  plaiting  thefe  ba(ket-ways, 
work  them  into  lozenges  like  a  net,  fadening  the  tops 
by  plaiting  the  fmall  twigs  with  one  another,  which 
with  very  Tittle  trouble  may  be  made  to  bind  together 
very  firmly.  The  whole,  when  finifhed,  affumes  a 
very  beautilul  net-like  appearance,  and  is  even  at  firfl: 
a  tolerable  good  defence  :  and,  as  thefe  plants  im¬ 
mediately  take  root  and  quickly  increafe  in  fize,  it 
becomes,  after  a  few  years,  a  very  flrong  fence 
which  nothing  can  penetrate.  This  kind  of  hedge 
I  tnyfelf  have  employed ;  and  find  that  a  man  may 
plant  and  twifl  properly  about  a  hundred  yards  in  a 
day,  if  the.  plauts  be  laid  down  to  his  hand  ;  and,  in 
a  fituation  fuch  as  I  have  deferibed,  I  know  no  kind 
of  fence  which  could  be  reared  at  fuch  a  finall  expence, 
fo  quickly  become  a  defence,  and  continue  fo  long 
in  good  order.  But  it  will  be  greatly  improved  by 
putting  a  plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  plants 
of  willow,  which  will  quickly  climb  up  and  be  fup- 
ported  by  them;  and,  by  its  numerous  prickles  would 
effe&ually  preferve  the  defencelefs  willow  from  being 
browfed  upon  by  cattle. 

“  As  it  will  be  neceflary  to  keep  the  narrow  ridge; 

upon.. 
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Hedges,  upon  which  the  hedge  is  planted  in  culture  for  one 
year  at  leaft,  that  the  plants  of  eglantine  may  not  be 
choked  by  weeds,  and  that  the  roots  of  the  willow 
maybe  allowed  to  fpread  with. the  greater  eafe  in  the 
tender  mold  produced  by  this  means,  it  will  be  proper 
toftir  the  earth  once  or  twice  by  a  gentle  horfe-hoe  in 
the  beginning  of  fummer;  and,  in  the  month  of  June, 
it  may  be  fowed  with  turnips,  or  planted  with  cole- 
worts,  which  will  abundantly  repay  the  expence  of 
the  fallow.” 

The  fame  author  alfo  gives  the  following  ufeful  di¬ 
rections  for  planting  hedges  in  fituatious  very  much 
expofed  to  the  weather,  and  recovering  them  when  on 
Vol  II  Point  °f  decaying.  “  Thofe  who  live  in  an  open 

p.  is,  &c.  uncultivated  country,  have  many  difficulties  to  encoun¬ 
ter,  which  others  who  inhabit  more  warm  and  fhelter- 
ed  regions  never  experience  ;  and,  among  thefe  diffi¬ 
culties,  may  be  reckoned  that  of  hardly  getting  hedges 
to  grow  with  facility.  For,  where  a  young  hedge  is 
much  expofed  to  violent  and  continued  gulls  of  wind, 
no  art  will  ever  make  it  rife  with  fo  much  freedom,  or 
grow  with  fuch  luxuriance,  as  it  would  do  in  a  more 
fheltered  filiation  and  favourable  expofure. 

**  But,  although  it  is  impoffible  to  rear  hedges,  in 
this  fituation,  to  fo  much  perfection  as  in  the  others, 
yet  they  may  be  reared  even  there,  with  a  little  atten¬ 
tion  and  pains,  fo  as  to  become  very  fine  fences. 

“  It  is  advifeable,  in  all  cafes,  to  plant  the  hedges 
upon  the  face  of  a  bank;  but  it  becomes  abfolutely 
neceffary  in  fuch  an  expofed  fituation  as  that  I  have 
now  deferibed  :  for  the  bank,  by  breaking  the  force 
of  the  wind,  fereens  the  young  hedge  from  the  violence 
of  the  blaft,  and  allows  it  to  advance,  for  fome  time  at 
firft,  with  much  greater  luxuriance  than  it  otherwife 
could  have  done. 

“  But,  as  it  maybe  expected  foon  to  grow  as  high 
as  the  bank,  it  behoves  the  provident  hulbandman  to 
prepare  for  that  event,  and  guard,  with  a  wife  forecaft, 
againll  the  inconvenience  that  may  be  expected  to 
arife  from  that  circumltance. 

“  With  this  view,  it  will  be  proper  for  him,  inftead 
of  making  a  Angle  ditch,  and  planting  one  hedge,  to 
raife  a  pretty  high  bank,  with  a  ditch  on  each  fide  of 
it,  and  a  hedge  on  each  face  of  the  bank;  in  which  fi¬ 
tuation,  the  bank  will  equally  ffielter  each  of  the  two 
hedges,  while  they  are  lower  than  it;  and,  when  they 
at  length  become  as  high  as  the  bank,  the  one  hedge 
will  in  a  manner  afford  fhelter  to  the  other,  fo  as  to 
enable  them  to  advance  with  much  greater  luxuriance 
than  either  of  them  would  have  done  fingly. 

“  To  effedtuate  this  (till  more  perfectly,  let  a  row 
of  fervice-trees  be  planted  along  the  top  of  the  bank, 
at  the  dlftance  of  18  inches  from  each  other,  with  a 
plant  of  eglantine  between  each  two  fervices.  This 
plant  will  advance,  in  fome  degree,  even  in  this  expo- 
fed  fituation  ;  and,  by  its  numerous  ffioots,  covered 
with  large  leaves,  will  effectually  fereen  the  hedge  on 
each  fide  of  it,  which,  in  its  turn,  will  receive  fome 
fnpport  and  fhelter  from  them,  fo  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  advance  all  together,  and  form,  in  time,  a 
clofe,  tlrong,  and  beautiful  fence. 

“  The  fsrvice  is  a  tree  hut  little  known  in  Scotland; 
although  it  is  one  of  thofe  that  ought  perhaps  to  be 
often  cultivated  there  in  preference  to  any  other  tree 
whatever,  as  it  is  more  hardy,  and,  in  an  expofed  fitu¬ 


ation,  affords  more  fhelter  to  other  plants  than  almoft  Hedges, 
any  other  tree  I  know  :  for  it  fends  out  a  great  many  ‘ 

ftrong  branches  from  the  under  part  of  the  item, 
which,  in  time,  affume  an  upright  direction,  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  advance  with  vigour,  and  carry  many  leaves  to 
the  very  bottom,  almoft  as  long  as  the  tree  exifts  ,  fo 
that,  if  it  is  not  pruned,  it  rifes  a  large  clofe  Bufh,  till 
it  attains  the  height  of  a  foreft  tree. 

“  It  is  of  the  fame  genus  with  the  rawn-tree — and 
has  a  great  refemblance  to  it  both  in  flower  and  fruit ; 
its  branches  are  more  waving  and  pliant — its  leaves  un¬ 
divided,  broad  and  round,  foraewhat  refembling  the 
elm,  but  white  and  mealy  on  the  under  fide.  It  de- 
ferves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  at  prefent. 

“  But  if,  from  the  poornefs  of  the  foil  in  which 
your  hedge  is  planted,  or  from  any  other  caufe,  it 
fhould  fo  happen,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  hedge 
becomes  fickly,  and  the  plants  turn  poor  and  ftinted 
in  appearance,  the  eafieft  and  only  effectual  remedy  for 
that  difeafe,  is  to  cut  the  fttms  of  the  plants  clean  over, 
at  the  height  of  an  inch  or  two  above  the  ground;  af¬ 
ter  which  they  will  fend  forth  much  ftronger  fhoots 
than  they  ever  would  have  done  without  this  operation. 

And,  if  the  hedge  be  kept  free  of  weeds,  and  trained 
afterwards  in  the  manner  above  deferibed,  it  will,  in 
almoft  every  cafe,  be  recovered,  and  rendered  frefii  and 
vigorous. 

“  This  amputation  ought  to  be  performed  in  au¬ 
tumn,  or  the  beginning  of  winter  ;  and,  in  the  fpring, 
when  the  young  buds  begin  to  fhow  themfelves,  the 
flumps  ought  to  be  examihed  with  care,  and  all  the 
buds  be  rubbed  off,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  beft  placed,  which  fhould  be  left  for  a  ftera. 

For,  if  the  numerous  buds  that  fpring  forth  round  the 
ftem  are  allowed  to  fpring  up  undifturbed,  they  will 
become  in  a  few  years  as  weak  and  ftinted  as  before  ; 
and  the  hedge  will  never  afterwards  be  able  to  attain 
any  confiderable  height,  ftrength,  or  healthfulnefs. — 

I  have  feen  many  hedges,  that  have  been  repeatedly  cut 
over,  totally  ruined  by  this  circumftance  not  having 
been  attended  to  in  proper  time. 

“  If  the  ground  for  16  or  20  feet  on  each  fide  of 
the  hedge  be  fallowed  at  the  time  that  this  operation 
is  performed,  and  get  a  thorough  dreffing  with  rich 
manures,  and  be  kept  in  high  order  for  fome  years 
afterwards  by  good  culture  and  meliorating  crops,  the 
hedge  will  profper  much  better  than  if  this  had  been 
omitted,  cfpecially  if  it  has  been  planted  on  the  level 
ground,  or  on  the  bank  of  a  {hallow  ditch. 

“  It  fometimes  happens,  that  a  hedge  may  have 
been  long  negleCted,  and  be  in  general  iri  a  healthy 
ftate,  but  full  of  gaps  and  openings,  or  fo  thin  and 
ftraggling,  as  to  form  but  a  very  imperfeCt  fort  of 
fence.  On  thefe  occafions,  it  is  in  vain  to  hope  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  by  planting  young  quicks  ;  for  thefe  would 
always  be  outgrown,  choaked,  and  ftarved,  by  the  old 
plants :  nor  could  it  be  recovered  by  cutting  clear  over 
by  the  roots,  as  the  gaps  would  (till  continue  where 
they  formerly  were.  The  only  methods  that  I  know 
of  rendering  this  a  fence  are,  either  to  mend  up  the 
gaps  with  dead  wood,  or  to  plafb  the  hedge  ;  which 
laft  operation  is  always  the  moil  eligible,  where  the 
gaps  are  not  too  large  to  admit  of  being  cured  by  this 
means. 

“  The  operation  I  here  call  pla/hing,  may  be  de¬ 
fined, 
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fined,  “  a  wattling  made  of  living  wood.”  To  form 
this,  fome  ftems  are  firft  fele&ed,  to  be  left  as  (lakes  at 
proper  diftances,  the  tops  of  which  are  all  cat  over  at  the 
height  of  four  feet  from  the  root.  The  draggling  fide- 
bra'nche9  of  the  other  part  of  the  hedge  arealfo  lopped 
away.  Several  of  the  remaining  plants  are  then-  cut 
over,  clofe  by  the  ground,  at  convenient  diftances ;  and 
the  remaining  plants  are  cut  perhaps  half  through,  fo 
as  to  permit  them  to  be  bent  to  one  fide.  They  are 
then  bent  down  almoft  to  a  horiyontal  pofition,  and 
interwoven  with  the  upright  (lakes,  fo  as  to  retain 
them  in  that  pofition.  Care  ought  to  be  taken,  that 
thefe  be  laid  very  low,  at  thofe  places  where  there  were 
formerly  gaps ;  ’  which  ought  to1  be  farther  (lengthened 
by  fome  dead  (lakes  or  truncheons  of  willows,  which 
will  frequently  take  root  in  this  cafe,  and  continue  to 
live.  And  fometimes  a  plant  of  eglantine  will  be  able 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  it  there  meets  with,  ftrike 
root,  and  grow  up  fo  as  to  (trengthen  the  hedge  in  a 
mod  effectual  manner. 

“  The  operator  begins  at  one  end  of  the  field,  and 
proceeds  regularly  forward,  bending  all  the  ftems  in 
one  diredlio-n,  fo  that  the  points  rife  above  the  roots  of 
the  others,  till  the  whole  wattling  is  completed  to  the 
fame  height  as  the  uprights. 

“  An  expert  operator  will  perform  this  work  with 
much  greater  expedition;  than  one  who  has  not  feen  it 
done  could  eafily  imagine.  And,  as  all  the  diagonal 
wattlings  continue  to  live  and  fend  out  (hoots  from 
many  parts  of  their  ftems,  and  as  the  Upright  (hoots 
that  rife  from  the  dumps  of  thofe  plants  that  have  been 
cut  over  quickly  ruftv  up  through  the  whole  hedge, 
thefe  ferve  to  unite  the  whole  into  one  entire  mafs, 
that  forms  a  ftrong,  durable,  and  beautiful  fence. 

“  This  is  the  belt  method,  of  recovering  an  old  ne¬ 
glected  hedge,  that  hath  as  yet  come  to  my  knowledge. 

“  In  fome  Cafes  it  happens  that  the  young  (hoots  of 
a  hedge  are  killed  every  winter;  in  which  cafe  it  foon 
becomes  dead  and  unfightly,  and  can  never  rife  to  any 
confiderable  height.  A  remedy  for  this  difeafe  may 
therefore  be  wi(hed  for. 

“  Young  hedges  are  oblerved  to  be  chiefly  affeCled 
with  this  diforder;  amd  it  is  almoft  always  occafioned 
by  an  injudicious  management  of  the  hedge,  by  means 
of  which  it  haS  been  forced  to  fend  out  too  great  a 
number  of  (hoots  in  fummer,  that  are  thus  rendered  fo 
fmall  and  weakly  as  to  be  unable  to  redd  the  fevere 
weather  in  winter. 

It  often  happens  that  the  owner  of  a  young  hedge, 
with  a  view  to  render  it  very  thick  and  clofe,  cuts  it 
over  with  the  (hears  a  fety  inches  above  the  ground  the 
firft  winter  after  planting  ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
many  fmall  (hoots  fpring  oilt  front  each  of  the  ftems 
that  has  been  cut  over:— Each  of  which,  being  after¬ 
wards  cut  over  in  the  fame  manner,  fends  forth  a  dill 
greater  number  of  (hoots;  which  are  fmaller  and  fmaller 
in  proportion  to  their  number. 

“  If  the  foil  in  which  the  hedgCThas  been  planted  is 
poor,  in  confequence  of  this  management,  the  branches, 
after  a  few  years,  become  fo  numerous,  that  the  hedge 
is  unable  to  fend  out  any  fhoots  at  all,  and  the  utmoft 
exertion  of  the  vegetative  powers  enables  it  only  to 
put  forth  leaves.  Thefe  leaves  are  renewed  in  a  fickly 
(late  for  fome  years,  and  at  laft  ceafe  to  grow  at  all — 
the  branches  become  covered  with  fog,  and  the  hedge 
■  Vol.  V. 


peri  dies  entirely. 

“  But  if  the  foil  be  very  rich,  notwitliftanding  this 
great  multiplication  of  the  ftems,  the  roots  will  dill 
have  diffident  vigour  to  force  out  a  great  many  fir.all 
(hoots,  which  advance  to  a  great  length,  but  never  at¬ 
tain  a  proportional  thicknefs.  •  And,  as  the  vigour  of 
the  hedge  makes  them  continue  to  vegetate  very  late  in 
autumn,  the  frofts  come  on  before  the  tops  of  thefe 
dangling  (hoots  have  attained  any  degree  of  woody 
firmnefs,  fo  that  they  are  killed  almoft  entirely  by  it ; 
the  whole  hedge  becomes  covered  with  thefe  long  dead 
fhoots,  which  are  always  difagreeable  to  look  at,  and 
udiaJly  indicate  the  approaching  end  of  the  hedge. 

“  The  caufts  of  the  diforder  being  thus  explained, 
it  will  readily  occur,  that  the  only  radical  enre  is  am¬ 
putation  ;  which,  by  giving  an  opportunity  to  begin 
with  training  the  hedge  anew,  gives  us  alfo  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  avoiding  the  errors  that  occafioned  it.  In 
this  cafe,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  cut  the  plants  as 
clofe  to  the  ground  as  poffible,  as  there  the  ftems  will 
be  lefs  numerous  than  at  any  greater  height.  And 
particular  attention  ought  to  be  had  to  allow  very  few 
(hoots  to  arife  from  the  ftems  that  have  been  cut  over, 
and  to  guard  carefully  againll  (hortening  them. 

“  But  as  the  roots,  in  the  cafe  here  fuppofed,  will 
be  very  ftrong,  the  (hoots  that  are  allowed  to  fpring 
from  the  ftems  will  be  very  vigorous,  and  there  will  be 
fome  danger  of  their  continuing  to  grow  later  in  the 
feafon  than  they  ought  in  fafety  to  do  ;  in  which  cafe, 
fome  part  of  the  top  of  the  (hoot  may  perhaps  be  kill¬ 
ed  the  firft  winter,,  which  ought  if  poffible  to  be  pre¬ 
vented.  This  can  only  be  effectually  done  by  giving 
a  check  to  the  vegetation  in  autumn,  fo  as  t<?  allow  the 
yotitig  (hoots  to  harden  in  the  points  before  the  winter 
approaches.  If  any  of  the  leaves  or  branches  of  a  tree 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  in  the  (late  of  vegetation,  the 
whole  plant  feels  the  lofs,  and  it  fuffers  a  temporary 
check  in  its  growth  in  proportion  to  the  lofs  that  it 
thusfuftains.  To  check,  therefore,  the  vigorous  vege¬ 
tation  at  the  end  of  autumn,  it  will  be  prudent  to 
choofe  the  beginning  of  September  for  the  time  of 
lopping  off  alt  the  tnpernumerary  branches  from  the 
young  hedge,  and  for  clipping  off  the  fide-branches 
that  have  fprung  out  from  it ;  which  will,  in  general, 
be  fufficient  to  give  it  fuch  a  check  in  its  growth  at 
that  feafon,  as  will  prevent  any  of  the  (hoots  from  ad¬ 
vancing  afterwards.  If  the  hedge  is  extremely  vigo¬ 
rous,  a  few  buds  may  be  allowed  to  grow  upon  the 
large  (lumps  in  the  fpring,  with  a  view  to  be  cut  off  at 
this  feafon,  which  will  tend  to  (top  the  vegetation  of 
the  hedge  dill  more  effeClually. 

“  By  this  mode  of  management,  the  hedge  may  be 
preferved  entire  through  the  firft  winter.  And,  as  the 
(hoots  become  lefs  vigorous  every  fucceffive  feafon, 
there  will  be  lefs  difficulty  in  preferving  them  at  any 
future  period.  It  will  always  be  proper,  however,  to 
trim  the  fides  of  a  very  vigorous  hedge,  for  fome  years 
while  it  is  young,  about  the  fame  feafon  of  the  year, 
which  will  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  this  malady. 
But  when  the  hedge  has  advanced  to  any  confiderable 
height,  it  will  be  equally  proper  to  clip  it  during  any 
of  the  winter-months,  before  Candlemas.” 

Hedge-J/ojt.  See  Erinaceus. 

HEDYSARUM,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
20  K  of 
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HecJ  of  plants.  There  are  49  fpeeies  of  this  plant,  of 

il  which  the  moil  remarkable  are,  1.  The  movens,  ormo- 

_ ffm‘  vrng  plant,  a  native  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  it  is 

called  burrum  chundall't.  The  feeds  of  it  were  fent 
to  Edinburgh  by  Mr  Kerr,  and  the  plant  is  now 
growing  in  the  botanical  garden  there.  It  arrives  at 
the  height  of  four  feet,  and  in  autumn  produces  bunches 
of  yellow  flowers.  The  root  is  annual  or  biennial.  It 
is  a  trifolious  plant,  and  the  lateral  leaves  are  fmaller 
than  thofe  at  the  end,  and  all  day  long  they  are  in 
conftant  motion  without  any  external  impulfe.  They 
move  up  and  down  and  circularly.  This  la  ft  motion  is 
performed  by  the  twilling  of  the  footftalks  ;  and  while 
the  one  leaf  is  rifing,  its  aifociate  is  generally  defcend- 
ing.  The  motion  downwards  is  quicker  and  more  ir¬ 
regular  than  the  motion  upwards,  which  is  Heady  and 
uniform.  Thefe  motions  are  obfervable  for  the  fpace 
of  24  hours  in  the  leaves  of  a  branch  which  is  lopped 
off  from  the  fhrub  if  it  is  kept  in  water.  If  from  any 
obftacle  the  motion  is  retarded,  upon  the  removal  of 
that  obftacle  it  is  refumed  with  a  greater  degree  of  ve¬ 
locity.  This  fpeeies  was  unknown  to  Linnasus.s — 2.  The 
eoronarium,  or  common  biennial  French  honeyfuckle, 
hath  large  deeply- ftriking  biennial  roots;  upright, 
hollow,  fmooth,  very  branchy  ftalks,  three  or  four  feet 
high,  garnifhed  with  pinnated  leaves ;  and  from  the  pla¬ 
ces  of  the  leaves  proceed  long  fpikes  of  beautiful  red 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  jointed  feed-pods. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpeeies  being  a  native  of  hot  cli¬ 
mates,  requires  the  common  culture  of  tender  exotics  ; 
the  fecond  is  eafily  raifed  from  feed  in  any  of  the  com¬ 
mon  borders,  and  is  very  ornamental. 

HEEL,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  65. 

Heel  of  a  Horfe ,  the  lower  hinder-part  of  the  foot 
comprehended  between  the  quarters  and  oppofite  to  the 
toe.  The  heel  of  a  horfe  fliould  be  high  and  large,  and 
one  fide  of  it  fliould  not  rife  higher  than  the  other  up¬ 
on  the  pattern.  To  recover  the  heels  of  a  horfe  that  is 
hoof-bound,  you  fliould  take  out  his  foie  and  keep  his 
heels  very  wide,  by  which  they  will  be  reftored  in  a 
month. 

Heel  of  a  Horfeman.  This  being  the  part  that  is 
armed  with  the  fpur,  the  word  is  ufed  for  the  fpur  it- 
felf ;  as,  “  This  horfe  underftands  the  heel  well.”  To 
ride  a  horfe  from  one  heel  to  another,  is  to  make  him 
go  tideways,  fometimes  to  one  heel  and  foraetimes  to 
another. 

Heel,  in  the  fea-language.  If  a  thip  leans  on  one 
fide,  whether  the  be  a  ground  or  a-float,  then  it  is  faid 
the  heels  a-ftarboard,  or  a-port  ;  or  that  the  heels  off- 
wards,  or  to  the  fliore ;  that  is,  inclines  more  to  one 
fide  than  to  another, 

HEELER,  or  B/oody-HREL-Cock,  a  fighting  cock, 
that  ftrikes  or  wounds  much  with  his  fpurs. 

The  mailers  know  fuch  a  cock,  even  while  a  chic¬ 
ken,  by  the  ftriking  of  his  two  heels  together  in  his 
going. 

HEEM,  (John  David,)  an  able  painter,  born  at 
Utrecht  in  1604.  He  excelled  in  painting  flowers, 
fruit,  vafes,  and  inftruments  of  piufic,  whieh  he  per¬ 
formed  in  fuch  a  perfect  manner,  that  a  perfon  was  apt 
to  attempt  taking  them  in  his  hand.  His  colouring  is 
agreeable,  and  the  infects  in  his  pidures  appear  alive. 
He  died  at  Antwerp  in  1674. 

Cornelius  de.  Heem,  his  fon,  was  alfo  a  good  paint¬ 


er,  though  inferior  to  his  father.  Heemlkirk 

HEEMSKIRK.  SeeHsMSKiRK,  .  «  . 

HEGIRA,  in  chronology,  a  celebrated  epochs  a-  Heinecciug- 
mong  the  Mahometans,-  • 

The  event  which  gave  rife  to  this  epoclia  was  the 
flight  of  Mahomet  from  Mecca,  with  his  new  profe- 
lytes,to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  the  Coraifchites ;  who, 
being  then  mqft  powerful  in  the  city,  could  not  bear 
that  Mahomet  fliould  abolifh  idolatry,  and  eltablifh  his 
new  religion.  This  flight  happened  in  the  fourteenth 
year  after  Mahpmet  had  commenced  prophet  :  he  re¬ 
tired  to  Medina,  which  he  made  the  place  of  his  re- 
fidence.  See  Arabia,  n°  44. 

HEIDENHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Swa¬ 
bia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Brentzhail,  with  a  hand- 
fome  palace  or  cattle,  belonging  to  the  houfe  of  YVir- 
temberg.  E.  Long.  to.  19.  N.  Lat.  48.  37. 

HEIDLEBERG,  a  confiderable  and  populous 
town  of  Germany,  capital  of  the,  Lower  Palatinate, 
with  a  celebrated  univerfity.  It  is  noted  for  its  great 
ton,  which  holds  800  hoglheads,  generally  kept  full 
of  good  Rhenilh  wine.  It  Hands  in  a  pleafant  rich 
country,  and  was  a  famous  feat  of  learning  :  but  it  has 
undergone  fo  many  calamities,  that  it  is  nothing  now 
to  what  it  was  formerly.  It  was  firft  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  ruins  in  1622,  by  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  rich 
library  was  tranfported  partly  to  Vienna,  and  partly 
to  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  After  this  it  enjoyed  the 
benefits  of  peace,  till  the  PrOteftant  eledoral  houfe 
became  extind,  and  a  bloody  war  enfued,  in  which 
not  only  the  caftle  was  ruined,  but  the  tombs  and  bo¬ 
dies  of  the  eledors  were  (hamefully  violated  and  pilla¬ 
ged.  This  happened  in  1693  ;  and  the  people  of  the 
Palatinate  were  obliged  to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  to 
go  for  refuge  into  foreign  countries.  To  add  to  thefe 
misfortunes,  the  eledor  refided  at  Manheiin,  and  car¬ 
ried  moft  of  the  people  of  diftindion  along  with  him, 
fo  that  it  is  uncertain  whether  Heidleberg  will  ever  re¬ 
cover  itfelf  or  not,  though  they  have  begun  to  rebuild 
fome  of  the  fortifications.  The  great  ton  was  broke 
to  pieces  in  (693  by  the  French,  and  at  great  ex¬ 
pence  in  1729  was  repaired.  The  town  Hands  on  the 
river  Neckar,  over  which  there  is  a  bandfome  bridge. 

E.  Long.  8.  48.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

HEIGHT,  in  general,  fignifies  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  ground  and  the  top  of  any  objed  mcafured 
perpendicularly. 

Methods  of  meafuring  Heights.  See  Geometry, 
Trigonometry,  Barometer,  Mountain,  and  (Ba¬ 
rometer  in  the  APPENDIX.) 

HEILA,  a  town  of  Royal  Prnlfia,  in  Caffubia, 
featedatthe  mouth  of  the  rjver  Viftula,  on  the  Baltic 
Sea,  and  fubjed  to  Poland,  12  miles  north  of  Dant- 
zick.  E.  Long.  19.  25.  N.  Lat.  54.53. 

HEILEGEN-have,  a  fea-port  town  of  Germany, 
in  Lower  Saxony,  and -in  Wageria,  feated  on  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  over-againft  the  ifland  of  Termeren.  E.  Long. 

11.  15.  E.  Lat.  57,  30. 

HEINECCIUS  (John  Gotlieb),  one  of  the  great- 
eft  civilians  of  the  18th  century,  was  born  at  Eifen- 
berg,  in  the  principality  of  Altenburg,  in  1681.  Af¬ 
ter  having  ftudied  at  Goflar  and  Leipfick,  he  was  de- 
fignedfor  the  miniftry,  and  began  to  preach  ;  but  dif- 
liking  that  profeflion,  he  laid  it  afide,  and  applied 
himfelf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy  and  the  ci- 
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H^inetken,  vil  law.  In  1710,  he  became  proftffor  of  philofophy 
Heinfius.  at  Hall;  and  in  t'721,  lie  was  made  proftffor  of  civil 
law,  with  the  title  of  coutifellor  of  the  court.  His  great 
reputation  made  the  Hates  of  Friefland  invite  him  to 
Franeker  in  1724  ;  but  three  years  after,  the  king  of 
Pruflia  prevailed  on  him  to  accept  of  a  profefforfhip  of 
law  at  Francfort  on  the  Oder,  where  he  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  till  the  year  1733.  Becoming  again  profeffor  at 
Hall,  he  remained  there  till  his  death,  which  happened 
in  1941,  notwithftanding  his  being  invited  to  Marpurg, 
Denmark,  and  three  academies  in  Holland.  He  wrote 
many  works,  all  of  them  much  etteemed.  The  princi¬ 
pal  are,  1.  Antiquit  atum  Roman  arum  jurifprmlentiam 
illuflrantium  fyntagma.  It  was  this  excellent  abridge¬ 
ment  that  gave  rife  to  his  reputation  in  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  2.  Element  a- juris  civilis  feiuv.dum  crdinem  in- 
Jlitutionum  it  pandeftarum.  3.  Fundaments  Jlyli  cul- 
tioris.  There  are  few  works  fo  ufeful  as  this  for  form¬ 
ing  a  Latin  ftyle.  4.  Eleinknta  philojbpbite  ration  alts 
it  moralis ,  qttihus  prtemijjk  biftoria  philofophica.  5.  Hi- 
Jloria  juris  civilis  Romani  'ac  Gfrmunici.  6.  Rlementa 
juris  nature  'it  gentium,  &c.  1 

HEINETKEN  (Chriftian),  an  extraordinary  child, 
the  prodigy  of  the  North,  was  born  at  Lubeck  in 
1721.  He  fpoke  his  maternal  tongue  fluently  at  JO 
months.  At  one  year  old,  he  knew  the  principal  e- 
vents  of  the  pentatepch  ;  in  t  wo  months  more,  he  was 
mafler  of  the  entire  hiftory’of  the  Old  and  New  Tefta- 
ments ;  at  two  years  and  an  half,  be  anfwered  the  prin¬ 
cipal  queftions  ih  geography  and  in  ancient ’and  mo¬ 
dern  hiftory  ;  and  he  fpokelLatin  and  French  with  great 
facility  before  the  commencement  of  his  fourth  year. 
His  conftitntion  was  fo  delicate,  that  he  was  not 
weaned  till  a  few  months  before  his  death.  M.  Mar¬ 
tini  of  LubeO  publifhed  a  pamphlet  in  I730,  in  which 
he  endeavoured  to  give  naturaj  reafons  for  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  capacity  of  this  dnfant,  who  died  in  his  fifth 
year.  ' 

HEINSIUS-(Daniel),  profeffor  of  politics  and.  hi¬ 
ftory  at  Leyden,  and  librarian  to  the  univerfity  there, 
was  born  at  Gand  in  Handers  in  1 580.  He  became  a 
feholar  to  Joftph  Scaliger  at  Leyden,  and  was  indebt¬ 
ed  to  the  encouragement  and  care  of  that  great  man, 
for  the  perfe&ion  to  which  he  attained  in  literature, 
and  which  at  the  beginning  of  his  life  there  was  little 
reafon  to  hope  from  him.  He  diftinguiihed  himfelf  as 
a  critic  by  his  labours  on  many  clafiical  authors;  and 
was  highly  honoured  as  well  abroad  as  at  home  :  Gn- 
•ttavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden  gave  him  a  place  a- 
mong  his  connfellors  of  (late  ;  the  republic  of  Venice 
made  him  a  knight  of  the  order  of  St  Mark;  and  pope 
Urban  VIII.  made  him  great  offers,  if  he  would  come, 
as  he  expreffed  it,  “  to  refeue  Rome  from  barbarifm.” 
He  died  in  1 666,  leaving  feveral  works  of  his  own, 
both  in  poetry  and  profe. 

Heins  1  us  (Nicholas),  the  fon  of  Daniel  Heinfius, 
was  born  at  Leyden  ;  and  became  as  great  a  Latin 
poet,  and  a  greater  critic  than  his  father.  His  poems 
have  been  feveral  times  printed,  but  thebeft  edition  is 
that  of  Amfterdam  in  1666.  He  gave  editions  of  fe¬ 
veral  of  the  dallies,  with  notes  ;  his  Claudian  is  dedi¬ 
cated  in  a  Latin  poem  to  queen  Chriftina  of  Sweden, 
and  his  Ovid  to  Thuanus.  At  his  death,  which  hap¬ 
pened  in  1681,  he  difclaimed  all  his  works,  and  ex- 
preffed  the  utmoft  regret  at  having  left  behind  him  fo 


many  “  monuments  of  his  vanity,”  as  he  called  them. 
He  was  as  much  diftinguiihed  by  his  great  employ¬ 
ments  in  the  ftate,  as  by  his  talents,  learning,  and  good 
qualities. 

HEIR,  in  law,  fignffies  the  perfon  who  fucceeds 
another  by  defeent  to’  lands,  tenements,  and  heredi¬ 
taments,  being  an  eftate  of  inheritance,  or  an  eftate  in 
fee  ;  becaufe  nothing  paffes  by  right  of  inheritance  but 
in  fee.  See  the  articles  Consanguinity,  Descent,- 
Fee,  Succession  ;  and'LAW,  N°lxxvi.  &  clxxx.  etfeq. 

Heir  apparent,  is  a  perfon  fo  called  in  the  lifetime 
of  his  anceftor,  at  whofe  death  he  is  heir  at  law. 

HEIRESS,  a  female  heir  to  one  who  has  an  eftate 
in  lands,  &c.  See  Heir. 

Stealing  an  Heiress.  See  Forcible  Marriage. 

HEIRSHIP  moveables,  in  Scots  law,  the  belt  of 
certain  kinds  of  moveables,  which  the  heir  of  line  is 
intitled  to  take,  befides  the  heritable  eftate.  See 
Law,  N°  clxxx.  7. 

HELENA,  or  St  Helena,  an  ifland  in  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  belonging  to  the  Englilh  Eaft  India 
company,  and  fituated  in  W.  Long.  6.  30.  S.  Lat. 
160.  The  greateft  length  of  the  ifland  is  about  eight 
miles,  and  its  circumfetence  about  20.  It  hath  fome 
high  mountains,  particularly  one  called  Diana's  peak , 
which  is  covered  with  woods  to  the  very  top.  Other 
hills  there  are  which  bear  evident  marks  of  a  volcanic 
origin;  and  fome  have  huge  rocks  of  lava,  and  a  kind 
of  half-vitrified  flags.  The  country,  according  to  Mr 
Fdrfter,  has  a  fine  appearance  ;  the  foil  is  in  many 
places  a  rich  mould,  from  fix  to  ten  inches  deep,  and 
a  variety  of  plants  thrive  in  it  luxuriantly.  He  found 
many  plants  here  which  he  had  not  obferved  in  other 
arts  of  the  world.  Among  thefe  were  fome  called 
y  the  natives  cahbage->trees ,  gum-trees ,  and  red  wood. 
The  former  thrive  in  moift  places ;  hut  the  latter  arc  al¬ 
ways  found  on  the  ridges  of  hills  where  the  foil  is  dry. 
The  cabbage-tree  has  rather  large  leaves  ;  but  after 
many  inquiries  Mr  Forfter  conld  not  find  that  it  was 
ufed  for  any  other  purpofe  than  that  of  fuel,  and  no 
reafon  could  be  afligned  why  it  had  obtained  that 
name.  It  muft  not  be  confounded  with  the  cabbage- tree 
of  America,  India,  and  the  South  Seas,  which  is  a 
fpecies  of  palm. 

-The  ifland  is  laid  out; entirely  in  gardens  and  paf- 
turage.  Peaches  are  the  only  European  fruits  that 
thrive  here.  Cabbages  and  other  greens  which  thrive 
extremely  well  are  devoured  by  caterpillars  5  and  every 
fpecies  of  corn  is  deftroyed  by  rats.  All  the  paftures 
were  over-run  with  furze;  which,  though  in  our  coun¬ 
try  a  very  ufelefs  and  even  pernicious  plant,  was  of 
Angular  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  St  Helena. 
Before  the  introdu&ion  of  that  plant,  the  ground  was 
parched  by  the  intenfe  heat,  and  all  kinds  of  grafs 
and  herbage  were  ihrivelled  up.  But  the  furze-bufties, 
which  throve  as  it  were  in  defpite  of  the  fun,  pre- 
ferved  a  degree  of  moifture  in  the  ground ;  by  which 
means  the  grafs  fprung  up  vigoroufly,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  became  covered  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  fod. 
The  furze  is  now  no  longer  wanted,  and  the  people 
afiiduoufly  root  it  out  for  fuel.  The  number  of  peo¬ 
ple  on  St  Helena  does  not  exceed  2000  perfons,*  in¬ 
cluding  500  foldiers,  and  60b  Haves  ;  and  it  is  faidthat 
the  number  of  females  born  on  the  ifland  confiderably 
exceeds  that  of  the  males.  By  the  arrival  of  the  In- 
20  K  2  dia 
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dia  fiiips  which  they  fnpply  with  refreftiments,  they 
are  in  return  provided  with  all  forts  of  manufactures 
and  other  neceffaries  ;  and  the  Company  annually  or¬ 
der  one  or  two  of  their  (hips  to  touch  there  in  their 
way  to  India,  in-order  to  fend  them  a  fufficient  quan¬ 
tity  of  European  goods  and  provifions.  Many  of  their 
{laves  are  employed  in  catching  fifh,  which  are  very 
plentiful ;  and,  by  the  help  of  thefe,  together  with 
their  poultry,  cattle,  roots,  and  fait  provifions,  they 
fubfift  through  the  year.  Their  life  (fays  Mr  For- 
fler)  feems  to  pafs  along  very  happily  ;  free  from 
the  multitude  of  cares  which  diftrefs  their  countrymen 
in  England,  and  bleffed  with  quiet  and  content. 

St  Helena  was  firft  difcovered  by  the  Portugiuefe 
in  1502,  on  St  Helen’s  day  ;  whence  its  name.  They 
(locked  it  with  different  kinds  of  ufeful  animals;  but 
whether  they  ever  fettled  a  colony  on  it  01  not,  is  un¬ 
certain.  The  Portuguefe  having  either  abandoned, 
or  never  taken  poffefiion  of  it,  the  Dutch  became  its 
mailers  ;  and  kept  ■  poffefiion  of  it  till  the  year  1600, 
when  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Englifh.  In  1.673, 
the  Dutch  took  it  by  furprife  ;  but  a  (kort  time  after 
it  was  recovered  by  the  brave  captain  Munden,  who 
alfo  took  three  Dutch  Eaft  Indiamen  then  lying  in 
the  harbour.  On  this  occafion  the  Hoibnders  had 
fortified  the  landing-place,  of  which  there  is  only  one 
on  the  ifland  5  and  ere&ed  batteries  of  great  guns  to 
prevent  a  defcent :  but  the  Englifh  having  knowledge 
of  a  fmall  creek,  where  only  two  men  abreaft  could 
CTeep  up,  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  in  the  night ; 
and  appearing  the  next  morning  behind  tlie  batteries, 
the  Dutch  were  fo  terrified,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms,  and  furrendered  at  difcretion.  This  creek 
has  been  fince  fortified,  and  a  battery  of  large  cannon 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  it ;  fo  that  now  the  ifland  is 
rendered  perfectly  fecure  againft  all  regular  approaches 
or  fudden  attacks. 

HELEN,  (in  fab.  hid.)  the  daughter  of  Tyndarus 
and  Leda,  was  married  to  Menelaus  king  of  Sparta,  but 
was  llolen  from  him  by  Tbefeus,  1235  B.  C.  She  was 
reltored  foon  after  ;  but  carried  off  again  by  Paris,  the 
Trojan  prince  ;  which  occafioned  the  famous  Trojan 
war.  See  Troy. 

HELENIUM,  bastard  sun-flower;  a  genus 
of  the  polygamia  fuperfl.ua  order,  belonging: to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  I.  The  autumnale,  with  fpear-fhaped  nar¬ 
row  leaves.  2.  The  latifolium,  with  pointed,  fpear- 
fhaped,  fawed  leaves. — Both- thefe  are  natives  of  North 
America,  where  they  grow  wild  in  great  plenty. 
They  rife  to  the  height  of  feven  or  eight  feet  in  good 
ground.  The  roots,  when  large,  fend  up  a  great 
number  of  (lalks,  which  branch  toward  the  top  ;  the 
upper  part  of  the  ftalk  fuftains  one  yellow  flower 
fliaped  like  the  fun-flower,  but  much  fmaller,  having 
long  rays,  which  are  jagged  pretty  deep  into  four  or 
five  fegments. 

Culture.  Thefe  plants  may  be  propagated  by  feeds, 
or  by  parting  their  roots  ;  the  latter  is  generally  prac- 
tifed  in  this  country.  The  beft  feafon  to  tranfplant 
and  part  the  old  roots  is  in  October  when  their  leaves 
arc  paft,  or  in  the  beginning  of  March  juft  before 
they  begin  to  (hoot.  They  delight  in  a  foil  rather 
moift  than  dry,  provideftit  is  not  too  flrong,  or  does 
not  hold  the  wet  in  winter.- 


HELEPOLIS,  in  the  ancient  art  of  war,  a  ma-  Heliasa 
chine  for  battering  down  the  walls  of  a  place  befieged,  II 
the  invention  of  which  is  afcribed  to  Demetrius  Po-  ld 
liorcetes.— Diodorus  Siculus  Cays,  that  each  fide  of 
the  Helepolis  was  405  cubits  in  breadth,  and  90  in 
height;  that  it  had  pine  ftages,  and  was  carried  on 
four  ftro-ng  folid  wheels  eight  cubits  in  diameter  ;  that 
it  was  armed  with  large  battering  rains,  and  had  two 
roofs  capable  of  fuppoiting  them  ;  that  in  the  lower 
ltages  there  were  different  forts  of  engines  for  calling 
(tones ;  and  in  the  middle  they  had  latge  catapultas 
for  difcharging  arrows,  and  fmaller  opes  in  thofe  a  - 
hove,  with  a  number  of  expert  men  for  working  all 
thefe  machines. 

HELIxEA,.  in  Grecian  antiquity,- was  the  greateft 
and  mofl  frequented  court  in  Athens  for  the  trial  of 
civil  affairs.  See  Heliast^e. 

HELIACAL,  in  aftronomy,  a  term  applied  to 
the  rifing  and  fetting  of  the  itars  ;.  or,  more  (trictly 
fpeaking,  to  their  emerfion  out  off,  and  immerfion 
finto,  the  rays  and  iuperior  fplendor  of  the  fun.— A 
ftar  is  faid  to  rife  hcliacally,  when*  after  having  been 
in  conjunction  with  th^  fun,  and  op  tffiit  account  in- 
vifible,  it  comes  to ’be  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  him, 
as  to  be  feen  in  the  morning  before  fun-rifing ;  the 
fun,  by  his  apparent  motion,  receding  from  the  ftar 
towards  the  Eaft.  On  the  contrary,  the  heliacal  fetting 
is,  when  the  Am  approaches  fo  near  a  ftar  as  to  hide 
it  with  his  beams,  'tvhich  prevent  the  fainter  light  of 
the  ftar  from  being  perceived. ;  fo  that  the  terms  appari¬ 
tion, and  occupation  would  be  more  proper  than  rifing 
and  Jetting. 

HELIANTHUS,  the  great  sunflower  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  polygamia  frullariea  order,  belonging  to  the 
fyngenefia  clafs  of  plants.  :  There  drB  12  fpecies,  mod 
-of  which  are  now  very  common  in  oUr  gardens,  tho* 
all  of  them  are  nafiveaof  America,  They  are  all  very 
hardy,  and  will  profper  in  almoll  any  foil  or  lituation. 

They  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  by  part¬ 
ing  their  roots. 

HELIASTiE,  in  antiquity,  the  judges  of  the 
court  Heli.ka.  They  were  fo  called,  according  to 
fame  authors,  from  a  Greek  word  which  fignifies  to 
affemhle  in  a  great  number ;  and,  according  toothers, 
from  another  word  which  fignifies  the  fun,  becaufe 
they  held  their  affemblies  in  an  open  place.  They 
compofed  not  only  the  moft  numerous,  but  likewife 
the  moft  important  of  the  Athenian  tribunals ;  for 
their  province  was  either  to  explain  the  obfcnre  laws, 
or  to  give  new  vigour  and  authority  to  thofe  which 
had  been  violated.  The  Tbefmothetse  convoked  the 
affembly  of  the  Heliaftae,  which  fomctimes  amounted 
to  1000,  fometimes  to  1500  judges.  :  Mr  Blanchard 
is  of  opinion,  that,  to  make  this  number,  tne  Thefmo- 
thetae  fometimes  fummoned  thofe  of  each  tribe  who 
had  laft  quitted  the  public  offices  which  they  had  exer- 
cifed  in  another  court. 

However  that  may  be,  it  appears  that  the  afiemblies 
of  the  Heliaflas  were  not  frequent,  as  they  would  have 
interrupted  the  jurifdiCtion  of  the  Hated  tribunals,  and 
the  common  courfe  of  affairs. 

The  Thefmothetae  paid  to  each  member  of  this  af¬ 
fembly,  for  his  attendance,  three  oboli:  which  are 
equal  to  two  Roman  fefterces,  or  to  half  a  drachma- 
Hence  Ariftophanes  terms  them  the  brothers  of  the 
triobolus.. 
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Heliafts.  trioleins.  They  were-  likewifc  condemned  to  pay  a 
hue  if  they  came  too  late;  and  if  they  d:d  not  prefent 
themfelves  till  after  the  orators  had  begun  to  fpeak, 
they  were- not  admitted.  Their  attendance  was  re¬ 
quited  out  of  the  public  treafury,  and  their  pay  was 
called  miftkos  heliajlicus. 

The  aflembly  met,  at  firft,  according  to  Arifto- 
phanes,  at  the  riling  of  the  fun.  If  the  judges  were 
obliged  to  meet  under  covet  on  account  of  froft  and 
fnow,  they  had  a  fire ;  but  there  is  not  a  paffage  in 
any  ancient  author  which  informs  us  of  the  place 
where  thefe  aflemblies  were  held,  either  in  the  rigo¬ 
rous  or  in  the  mild  feafons.  We  only  learn  that  there 
was  a  double  inclofnre  around  the  aflembly,  that  it 
might  not  be  dithirbed.  The  lirft  was  a  kind  of  arbor- 
work,  from  fpace  to  fpace,  feparated  by  doors,  over 
which  were  painted  in  red  the  ten  or  twelve  firft  letters 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  dire&ed  the  entrance  of 
the  officers  who  compofed  the  tribunal,  each  of  them 
entering  under  the  letter  which  diftinguifhed  his  tribe. 
The  beadles  of  the  court,  to  whom  they  fhewed  the 
wands  which  had  been  fent  them  by  the  Thefi/iothetse 
as  a  fummons  to  meet,  examined  its  mark,  to  fee  if  it 
was  authentic,  and  then  introduced  them.  The  fecond 
inclofure,  which  was  at  the  diftance  of  20  feet  from 
the  former,  was  a  rope,  or  cord;  that  the  people  who 
flood  round  the  firft  inclofure,  and  were  delirous  to 
fee  what  pafTed  within  the  fecond,  might  not  be 
prevented  from  gratifying  their  curiofity  at  a  proper 
diftance.  Thus  the  attention  of  the  judges  was 
not  interrupted  by  the  concourfe  of  the  multitude, 
many  of  whom  were  heated  by  views  of  intereft  or 
of  party. 

To  each  of  the  members  of  the  aflembly  were  diftri- 
buted  two  pieces  ofcopper;  one  of  which  was  perforated, 
not,  certainly,  that  it  might  be  diftinguifhed  from  theo- 
ther  by  feeling ;  for  thefe  aflemblies  met  at  the  riling,  and 
were  diflblved  at  the  fetting  of  the  fun.  Thofe  pieces  of 
copperhadbeenfubftitutedforlittlefea-fhells, which  were 
at  firft  in  ufe.  The  king  was  prefent  at  the  aflembly,  at 
whofe  command  it  had  been  fummoned.  The  Thef- 
mothetse  read  the  names  of  thofe  who  were  to  com- 
pofe  it,  and  each  man  took  his  place  as  he  was  called. 
The  Thefmothetse  were  then  fent  for,  whofe  fundi  ion 
it  was  to  obferve  prodigies,  and  to  fuperintend  the  fa- 
criiices;  and  if  they  gave  their  fan&ion,  the  delibera¬ 
tions  were  begun.  It  is  well  knotvn,  that  the  officers 
called  Exegetce  were  often  corrupted  by  thofe  who 
■were  interefted  in  the  debates  of  the  alfembly;  and 
that  they  excited  fitch  tumults  as  were  raifed  by  the 
Roman  tribunal  in  the  popular  aflemblies  convoked  by 
the  confuls. 

Of  all  the  monuments  which  remain  relating  to  the 
Heliaftae,  the  moft  curious  is  the  oath  which  thofe 
judges  took  before  the  Thefmothetse:  Demofthenes 
hath  preferved  it  in  his  oration  againft  Timocrates, 
who  having  been  bribed  by  thofe  who  had  been  in¬ 
truded  with  the  effedls  taken  on  board  a  vtfltl  of 
Naucratis,  and  refufed  to  give  an  account  of  them, 
got  a  law  pafled,  by  which  an  enlargement  was  granted 
to  prifoners  for  public  debts,  on  giving  bail.  De- 
mofthtnes,  in  making  his  oration  againft  that  law, 
ordered  the  oath  of  tjae  Heliaftss  to  be  read  aloud,  as 
a  perpetual  auxiliary  to  his  arguments,  and  happily 
calculated  to  inters!!  the  multitude  and  inflame  their 


paffions.  This  oath  we  fhall  quote,  that'  otir  readers  Heliaft*. 
may  know  how  refpedtable  a  tribunal  that  of  the  He- 
liaftae  was,  and  the  importance  of  their  aecifions. 

“  I  will  judge  according  to  the  laws  and  decrees  of 
“  the  people  of  Athens,  and  of  the  fcr.ate  of  50a. 

“  I  will  never  give  my  vote  for  the  eftablifliment  of  a 
“  tyrant,  nor  of^an  oligarchy.  Nor  will  I  e.ver  give 
“  my  approbation  to  an  opinion  prejudicial  to  the 
“  liberty,  or  to  the  union,  of  the  people  of  Athena. 

“  I  will  not  fecond  thofe. perCons  w.ho  may  propofe  a 
“  reduction  of  private  debts,  or  a  dittributiou  of  the 
“  lands  or  hordes  of  the  Athenians.  I  will  not  recall 
“  exiles,  nor  endeavour  to  procure  a  pardon  for  thofe 
“  who  fhall  be  condemned  to  die.  Nor  will  I  force 
“  thofe  to  retire  whom  the  laws  and  the  fuffrages  of 
“  the  people  (hall  permit  to  remain  in  their  country. 

“  I  will  not  give  my  vote  to  any  candidate  for  a 
“  public  fundtion,  who  gives  not  an  account  of  his 
“  condudl  in  the  office  which  he  has  previoufly  filled; 

“  nor  will  I  prefume  to  folicit  any  trull  from  the 
“  commonwealth,  without  fubjedtmg  myfelf  to  this 

condition,  which  I  mean  as  obligatory  to  the  nine 
“  archons,  to  the  chief  of  religious  matters,  to  thofe 
**  who  are  balloted  on  the  fame  day  with  the  nine 
“  archons,  to  the  herald,  the  ambaflador,  and  the 
<l  other  officers  of  their  court.  I  will  not  fuffer  the 
“  fame  man  to  hold  the  fame  office  twice,  or  to  hold 
“  two  offices  in  the  fame  year.  I  will  not  accept  any 
“  prefent,  either  myfelf  ot  by  another,  either  diredtly 
“  or  tndiredlly,  as  a  member  of  the  Heliaftic  aflembly. 

“  I  folemnly  declare  that  I  am  30  years  old.  I  will 
“  be  equally  attentive  and  impartial  to  the  accufer 
“  and  the  accufed;  I  will  give  my  fentence  rigoroufly 
“  according  to  evidence.  Thus  I  fwear,  by  Jupiter, 

“  by  Neptune,  and  by  Ceres,  to  ad!.  And  if  I  vio- 
“  late  any  of  my  engagements,  I  imprecate,  from 
“  thefe  deities,  ruin  on  myfelf  and  my  family;  And 
“  I  requell  them  to  grant  me  every  kind  of  profperity, 

“  if  £  am  faithful  to  my  oath.” 

The  reader  fhould  pentfe  what  follows  this  oath,  to 
fee  with  what  eloquence  Demofthenes  avails  himfelf 
of  it,  and  how  he  applies  its  principles  to  the  cauffe 
which  he  defends. 

Here  we  have  one  of  the  motives  of  the  meeting  of 
this  aflembly.  Ariftotle  informs  us  of  another;  which 
was,  by  the  public  authority,  deputed  to  them,  to 
eledl  a  magiftrate  in  the  room  of  One  dead.  It  is  fur- 
prifing.  that  Paufanias,  who  enters  fo  often  into  de¬ 
tails,  gives  u*  110  particular  account  of  this  aflembly. 

All  that  he  fays  of  it  is,  that  the  moft  numerous  of 
the  Athenian  aflemblies  was  called  Helice. 

We  are  told  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  in  his  life  of 
Solon,  that  it  was  before  one  of  thefe  Heliaftic  aflem¬ 
blies  that  Pififtratus  prefented  himfelf,  covered  with 
wounds  and  contulions,  (for  thus  he  had  treated  him¬ 
felf  and  the  mules  which  drew  his  car,)  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  the  people  againft  his  pretended  ene¬ 
mies,  who,  jealous,  as  he  alleged,  of  the  popularity* 
he  had  acquired  by  aflerting  the  rights  of  his  poorer 
fellow-citizens,  in  oppdfition  to  the  men  in  power, 
had  attacked  him  while  he  was  hunting,  and  had 
wounded  him  in  that  barbarous  manner.  His  defrga 
fucceeded;  a  guard  was  appointed  him,  by  the  affift- 
ance  of  which  he  acquired  the  fovereignty  or  tyranny 
of  Athens,  and  kept  it  33  years.  The  power  of  the 
aflembly 
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Heliafta:  affembly  appeared  remarkably  on  that  occafion ;  for 

•  j!  Solon,  who  was  prefent,  oppofed  it  with  all  his  efforts, 
and  did  not  fucceed. 

-  As  to  the  manner  in  which  the  judges  gave  their 

fnffrages,  there  was  a  fort  of  veffel,  covered  with  an 
ofier  mat,  on  which  were  placed  two  urns,  the  one  of 
copper,  the  other  of  wood.  In  the  lid  of  thefe  urns 
there  was  an  oblong  hole,  which  was  large  at  the  top, 
and  grew  narrower  downwards,  as  we  fee  in  fome  old 
boxes  of  our  .  churches.  The  fuffrages  which  con¬ 
demned  the  accufed  perfon,  were  thrown  into  the 
■wooden  urn,  which  was  termed  kyribs.  That  of 
copper,  named  akyros ,  received  thofe  which  abfolved 
him. 

Ariftotle  obferves,  that  Solon,  whofe  aim  was  to 
make  his  people  happy,  and  who  found  an  ariftocracy 
eflablifhed  by  the  eledtion  of  the  nine  archons,  (annual 
officers,  whofe  power  was  almoft  abfolnte,)  tempered 
their  fovcreignty,  by  inftituting  the  privilege  of  ap¬ 
pealing  from  thetn  to  the  people,  who  were  to  be  af- 
fembled  by  lot  to  give  their  fuffrage  ;  after  having 
taken  the  oath  of  the  Heliaftse,  in  a  place  near  the 
Panathenaenm  ;  where  Hiffus  had,  in  former  days, 
calmed  a  fedition  of  the  people,  and  bound  them  to 
•unanimity  by  an  oath.  It  has  likewife  been  re¬ 
marked,  that  the  god  Apollo  was  not  invoked 
in  the  oath  of  the  Heliafttc,  as  in  the  oaths  of  the 
other  judges.  We  have  obferved,  that  he  who  took 
the  oath  of  the  Heliaftse,  engaged  that  he  would  not 
be  corrupted  by  folicitation  or  money.  Thofe  who 
violated  this  part  of  their  oath,  were  condemned  to 
pay  a  fevere  fine.  The  decemvirs  at  Rome  made  fuch 
corruption  a  capital  crime.  But  Afconius  remarks, 
that  the  punifhment  denounced  againft  them  was  mi¬ 
tigated  in  later  times;  and  that  they  were  expelled  the 
the  fenate;  or  baniffied  for  a  certain  time,  according  to 
the  degree  of  their  guilt. 

.HELICON,  (anc.  geog.),  a  mountain  on  the  bor¬ 
ders  of  Bceotia  and  Phocis  ;  of  fertile  foil,  cover¬ 
ed  with  woods,  and  very  extenfive,  its  north  fide  touch¬ 
ing  Phocis,  and  partly  its  weft  fide,  quite  to  Mychos, 
its  utmoft  port-town.  There  alfo  we  have  the  river 
Helicon  ;  which  finking  in  the  earth  rifes  again  at 
fome  dittance  under  a  new  name,  Bapkyrte.  This 
mountain  is  the  poets’. fport  and  delight :  Heliconius  the 
■epithet  ;  Heliconiades,  and  Heliconides ,  the  mufes. 

HELICTERES,  the  Screw-tree  ;  a  genus of  the 
decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  gynandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  four  fpecies,  all  natives  of  warm 
climates.  They  are  fhrubby  plants,  riling  from  five 
to  fourteen  feet  in  height,  adorned  with  flowers  of  a 
yellow  colour.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds ;  but 
are  tender,  and  in  this  country  mult  be  kept  in  a  ftove 
during  the  winter. 

HELIOCENTRIC  latitude  of  a  Planet, in¬ 
clination  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  centre  of  the  fun, 
and  the  centre  of  a  planet,  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic. 

Heliocentric  Place  of  a  Planet ,  the  place  of  the 
ecliptic  wherein  the  planet  would  appear  to  a  fpefla- 
tor  placed  at  the  centre,  of  the  fun. 

HELIOCOMETES,  a  phenomenon  fometimes  ob¬ 
ferved  about  funfetting ;  being  a  large  luminous  tail  or 
column  of  light  proceeding  from  the  body  of  the  fun, 
and  dragging  after  it,  not  unlike  the  tail  of  a  comet ; 
whence  the  name. 


HELIODORUS  e/"  Phoenicia,  bllhop  of  Trica  Heliodorus 
in  Theffaly,  better  known  by  the  romance  he  compo-  I! 
fed  in  his  youth,  entitled  JEthiopics ,  and  relating  the 
amours  of  Theagenes  and  Chariclea.  Some  fay  he 
was  depofed  by  a  lynod,  becaufe  he  would  not  confent 
to  the  fupprtffing  of  that  romance  :  the  fable  has  a 
moral  tendency,  and  particularly  inculcates  the  virtue 
of  chaftity.  As  it  was  the  firft  of  this  fpecies  of  wri¬ 
ting,  he  is  ftyled  the  Father  of  Romances.  He  was 
alfo  a  good  Latin  poet.  He  lived  in  the  4th  cen¬ 
tury. 

HELIOPOLIS,  (anc.  geog.),  fo  called  by  Hero¬ 
dotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  by  Mofes  On,  and  in 
Jeremiah  Betkfemes',  a  city  of  Egypt,  to  the  fouth-eaft 
of  the  Delta,  and  eaft  of  Memphis  ;  of  a  very  old 
Handing,  its  origin  terminating  in  fable.  Here  flood 
the  temple  of  the  fun,  held  in  religious  veneration. 

The  city  flood  on  an  extraordinary  mount,  but  in 
Strabo’s  time  was  defolate.  It  gave  name  to  the  No- 
mos  Heliopolites. — There  was  another  Heliopolis  in 
Ccelofyria,  near  the  fprings  of  the  Orontes  ;  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  the  worfhip  of  the  fun,  which  was  in  great 
vogue  over  all  Syria. 

HELIOSCOPE,  in  optics,  a  fort  of  telefcope, 
peculiarly  fitted  for  viewing  the  fun,  without  hurting 
the  eyes.  See  Telescope. 

As  the  fun  may  be  viewed  through  coloured  glaffes, 
without  hurt  to  the  eyes,  if  the  objeti  and  eye  glaffes  of 
a  telefcope  be  made  of  coloured  glafs,  as  red  or  green, 
fuch  a  telefcope  will  become  an  heliofcope. 

But  Mr  Huygens  only  ufed  a  plain  glafs,  blacked 
at  the  flame  of  a  candle  on  one  fide,  and  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  eye-glafs  and  the  eye  ;  which  anfwers  the 
defign  of  an  heliofcope  very  well. 

HELIOSTATA,  in  optics,  an  inftrument  invent¬ 
ed  by  the  late  learned  Dr  ’S.  Gravefande  ;  who  gave 
it  this  name  from  its  fixing,  as  it  were,  the  rays  of 
the  fun  in  an  horizontal  dirc&ion  acrofs  the  dark  cham¬ 
ber  all  the  while  it  is  in  ufe.  See  Optics.  , 

HELIOTROPIUM,  Turnsole;  a  genus  of  the 
monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria.cl.afs  of 
plants.  There  are  a  number  of  fpecies,  all  of  them 
natives  of  warm  countries.  Only  one,  called  the  tri- 
coccum ,  grows  in  Europe;  and  is  a  native  of  France, 

Spain,  and  Italy.  It  is  only  remarkable  for  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  its  berries,  of  which  an  account  is  given  un¬ 
der  Colour- Making,  n°  35. 

HELIX,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°4oy. 

Helix,  the  Snail ,  in  zoology,  a  genus  belonging 
to  the  order  of  vermes  teftacea.  The  fhell  conlilis  of 
one  fpiral,  brittle,  and  almoft  diaphanous  valve  ;  and 
the  aperture  is  narrow.  There  are  60  fpecies,  prin¬ 
cipally  diftinguilhed  by  the  figure  of  their  fhells.  They 
are  of  various  fizes,  from  that  of  a  fmall  apple  to  lefs 
than  half  a  pea.  Some  of  them  live  on  land,  frequent¬ 
ing  woods  and  gardens,  or  inhabiting  clefts  of  rocks 
and  dry  fand-banks.  Others  of  them  are  aquatic,  inha¬ 
biting  ponds,  deep  rivers,  'and  the  ocean.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  fpecies  are, 

1.  The  janthina,  with  a  violet-coloured  fhell,  is  re¬ 
markable  for  the  extreme  thinnefsof  its  texture,  which 
breaks  with  leal!  preffure,  and  feems  therefore  entire¬ 
ly  calculated  to  keep  the  open  fea,  or  at  leal!  to  fhun 
rocky  fhores.  It  inhabits  the  feas  of  Europe,  efpeci- 
ally  the  Mediterranean ;  thofe  of  Afia  and  Africa; 

and 
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Hell. 
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and  alfo  the  ocean.  The  living  animal,  when  touch¬ 
ed,  exfudes  a  juice,  which  ftains  the  hands  of  a  violet 
colour.  Dr  Hawkefworth,  in  his  account  of  Cooke’s 
voyage,  miliakes  this  (hell  for  that  which  yielded  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients.  But  whoever  looks  into 
Pliny,  can  never  have  the  leall  idea  that  the  thin  (hell 
aforementioned  could  he  the  fame  with  it.  They  had 
feveral  fhells  which  yielded  the  purple  dye  :  but  thefe 
were  all  rock-lhells  *,  and  very  different,  both  in  figure 
and  hardnefs,  from  the  little  helix  jacintha  ;  which  is 
not  calculated  for  the  neighbourhood  of  rocks,  as  al¬ 
ready  mentioned.  Vid.  Plin.  lib.  v.  cap.  1.  and  lib. 
ix.  cap.  6o,  61.  See  alfo  Don  Ant.  Ulloa’s  voyage 
to  South  America,  book  iv.  ch.  8. 

2.  The  pomatia,  or  exotic  fuail,  with  five  fpires, 
mod  remarkably  ventricofe,  and  fafciated  with  a  light¬ 
er  and  a  deeper  brown,  is  a  native  of  France,  where 
it  inhabits  the  woods ;  but  has  been  naturalized  in 
England,  where  it  inhabits  the  woods  of  the  fouthern 
counties.  It  was  introduced,  as  it  is  faid,  by  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby ;  whether  for  medical  purpofes,  or 
as  food,  is  uncertain  :  tradition  fays,  that  to  cure  his 
beloved  wife  of  a  decay  was  the  objed. — They  are 
quite  confined  to  our  fouthern  counties.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  bring  them  into  Northamptonfliire,  but 
they  would  not  live  there.  — Thefe  are  ufed  as  a  food 
in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  during  lent ;  and  are  pre- 
ferved  in  an  efcargatoire,  or  a  large  place  boarded  in, 
with  a  floor  covered  half  a  foot  deep  with  herbs,  in 

s  which  the  fnails  neftle  and  fatten  — They  were  alfo 
a  favourite  difh  with  the  Romans,  who  had  their  cock- 
learia,  a  nurfery  fimilar  to  the  above.  Fulvius  Hir- 
pinus  f  was  the  firft  inventor  of  this  luxury,  a  little 
before  the  civil  wars  between  Csefar  and  Pompey.  The 
fnails  were  fed  with  bran  and  fodden  wine.  If  we  could 
credit  Varro  they  grew  fo  large,  that  the  (hells  of 
fame  would  hold  ten  quarts  !  People  need  not  admire 
the  temperance  of  the  fupper  of  the  younger  Pliny  [|, 
which  confided  of  only  a  lettuce  a-piece,  three  fnails , 
two  eggs,  a  barley- cake,  fweet  wine  and  fpow, — in 
cafe  his  fnails  bore  any  proportion  in  fize  to  thofe  of 
Hirpinus. — Its  name  is  derived  not  from  any  thing  re¬ 
lating  to  an  orchard,  but  from  an  cpercultm ,  it 

having  a  very  ftrong  one.  This  feems  to  be  the  fpe- 
cies  defcribed  by  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  c.  39.  which  he  fays 
was  fcarce  ;  that  it  covered  itfelf  with  the  opercle,  and 
lodged  underground;  and  that  they  were  at  firft  found 
only  about  the  maritime  Alps,  and  more  lately  near 
Velitrae.  [See  Plate  CLVIII.  the  figure  half  the  na¬ 
tural  fize.] 

3.  The  hortenfis,  or  garden-fnail,  is  in  form  like 
the  laft,  but  leffer,  and  not  nmbilicated  and  clouded, 
or  mottled  with  browns. — Thefe  are  often  ufed  with 
fuccefs  in  confumptive  cafes. 

HELL,  the  place  of  divine  punilhment  after  death. 

As  all  religions  have  fuppofed  a  future  (late  of  exi- 
ftence  after  this  life,  fo  all  have  their  hell  or  place  of 
torment  in  which  the  wicked  are  fuppofed  to  be  pn- 
niftied.  The  hell  of  the  ancient  heathens  was  divided 
into  two  manfions  ;  the  one  called  Elyfiu?n,  on  the  right 
hand,  pleafant  and  delightful,  appointed  for  the  fouls 
of  good  men  ;  the  other  called  Tartara ,  on  the  left, 
a  region  of  mifery  and  torment,  appointed  for  the 
wicked.  The  latter  only  was  hell,  in  the  prefent  re- 
drained  fenfe  of  the  word.  See  Elvsium. 


The  philofophers  were  of  opinion,  that  the  infernal  Hell. 

regions  were  at  an  equal  diilance  from  all  the  parts  of - 

the  earth  ;  neverthelefs  it  was  the  opinion  of  fome, 
that  there  were  certain  paffages  which  led  thither,  as 
the  river  Lethe  near  the  Syrtes,  and  the  Acherufian 
cave  in  Epirus.  At  Hermione  it  was  thought,  that 
there  was  a  very  fliort  way  to  hell ;  for  which  reafon 
the  people  of  that  country  never  put  the  fare  into  the 
months  of  the  dead  to  pay  their  paflage. 

The  Jews  placed  lull  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  believed  it  to  be  fituated  under  waters  and  moun¬ 
tains.  According  to  them,  there  are  three  paffages 
leading  to  it :  the  firft  is  in  the  wildernefs,  and  by  that 
Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram,  defcended  into  hell ; 
the  lecond  is  in  the  fea,  becaufe  Jonah,  who  wa3 
thrown,  into  the  fea,  cried  to  God  out  of  the  belly  of 
hell ;  the  third  is  in  Jerufalem,  becaufe  it  is  faid  the 
fire  of  the  Lord  is  in  Zion,  and  his  furnace  is  in  Je¬ 
rufalem.  They  likewife.  acknowledged  feven  degrees 
of  pain  in  hell,  becaufe  they  find  this  place  called  by 
feven  different  names  in  fcripture.  Though  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  infidels,  and  per Tons  eminently  wicked,  will 
continue  for  ever  in  hell  ;  yet  they  maintained,  that 
every  Jew  who  is  not  infcfled  with  fome  lurefy,  and 
has  not  a&ed  contrary  to  the  points  mentioned  by  the 
rabbins,  will  not  be  punilhed  therein  for  any  other 
crimes  above  a  year  at  mol 

The  Mahometans  believe  the  eternity  of  rewards  and 
punifliments  in  another  life.  In  the  Koran  it  is  faid, 
that  hell  has  feven  gates,  the  firft  for  the  Mnffulmans, 
the  fecond  for  the  Chriftians,  the  third  for  the  Jews, 
the  fourth  for  the  Sabians,  the  fifth  for  the  Magians, 
the  fixth  for  the  Pagans,  and  the  feventh  for  the  hy¬ 
pocrites  of  all  religions. 

Among  Chriftians,  there  are  two  controverted  que- 
ftions  in  regard  to  hell;  the  one  concerns  locality,  the 
other  the  duration  of  its  torments.  The  locality  of 
hell,  and.  the  reality  of  its  fire,  began  firft  to  be  con¬ 
troverted  by  Origen.  That  father,  interpreting  the 
fcripture  account  metaphorically,  makes  hell  to  confift,, 
not  in  external  punifliments,  but  in  a  confcioufnefs  or 
fenfe  of  guilt,  and  a  remembrance  of  paft  pleafures. 

Among  the  moderns,  .Mr  Whifton  advanced  a  new 
hypothefis.  According  to  him,  the  comets  are  fo 
many  hells  appointed  tn  their  orbits  alternately  to  car¬ 
ry  the  damned  into  the  confines  of  the  fun,  there  to 
be  fcorched  by  its  violent  heat,  and  then  to  return 
with  them  beyond  the  orb  of  Saturn,  there  to  ftarve 
them  in  thefe  cold  and  difmal  regions.  Another  mo¬ 
dern  author,  not  fatisfied  with  any  hypothefis  hither¬ 
to  advanced,  afiigns  the  fun  to  be  the  local  hell.  A# 
to  the  fecond  queftion,  viz.  the  duration  of  hell-tor¬ 
ments,  we  have  Origen  again  at  the  head  of  thofe 
who  deny  that  they  are  eternal ;  it  being  that  father’s 
opinion,  that  not  only  men,  but  devils,  after  a  due 
courfe  of  punifliment  fuitable  to  their  refpedlive  crimes, 

(hall  be  pardoned  and  reftored  to  heaven.  The  chief 
principle  upon  which  Origen  built  his  opinion,  was  the 
nature  of  punifliment,  which  he  took  to  be  emenda- 
tory,  applied  only  as  phyfic  for  the  recovery  of  the 
patient’s  health.  The  chief  obje&ion  to  the  eternity 
of  hell-torments  among  modern  writers,  is  the  difpro- 
portion.  between  temporary  crimes  and  eternal  pu¬ 
nifliments.  Thofe  who  maintain  the  affirmative, 
ground  their  opinions  on  fcripture-accounts,  which, 
reprefent 
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Hellankus  reprefent  the  pains  of  hell  under  the  figure  of  a  worm 
It  which  never  dies,  and  a  fire  which  is  not  quenched  ; 
c  e  orus'  as  alfo  upon  the  words,  “  Thefe  fhall  go  away  into 
“  everlalling  punifhmcnt,  but  the  righteous  into  life 
“  eternal.” 

HELLANICUS  of  Mitylene,  a  celebrated  Greek 
hiftorian,  born  before  Herodotus,  flourifhed  about 
480  B.  C.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  ancient  kings 
and  founders  of  cities,  but  which  hath  not  comedown 
to  us. 

HELLAS,  (anc.  geog.),  an  appellation  comprifing, 
according  to  the  more  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
Achaia  and  Peloponnefns,  but  afterwards  rellrainedto 
Achaia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  welt  by  the  river 
Achelous,  on  the  north  by  mounts  Othrys  and  Odta, 
on  the  eaft  by  the  Egean  fea,  and  on  the  foutlvby  the 
Saronic  and  Corinthian  bays,  and  by  the  ilthmus 
which  joins  it  to  Peloponnefns.  It  was  called  Hellas , 
from  Hellen  the  fon  of  Deucalion;  or  from  Hellas ,  a 
diftrift  of  Theffaly ;  whence  Hellenes ,  the  gentilitious 
name,  denoting  Greeks .  Now  called  Livadia. 

HELLEBORUS,  hellebore;  a  genus  of  the 
polygynia  order,  belonging  to  the  .polyandria  clafs  of 
plants. 

Species.  The  molt  remarkable  fpecies  of  this  plant 
is  the  niger,  commonly  called  Chrijlma)  rofe.  It  hath 
roots  compofed  of  many  thick  flelhy  fpreading  fi¬ 
bres,  crowned  by  a  large  clufter  of  lobbed  leaves, 
confiding  each  of  feven  or  eight  obtufe  flelhy  lobes, 
united  to  one  foot-ftalk;  and  between  the  leaves  feve- 
ral  thick  flelhy  flower-ftalks  three  or  four  inches  high, 
furmounted  by  large  beautiful  white  flowers  of  live 
roondilh  petals,  and  numerous  filaments,  appearing  in 
winter,  about  or  foon  after  Chriftmas. 

Culture.  This  plant  may  be  propagated  either  by 
feeds  or  parting  the  roots.  It  profpers  in  the  open 
borders,  or  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  when  in 
bloom  in  order  to  adorn  any  particular  place  ;  but  it 
alway  flowers  faireft  and  moil  abundantly  in  the  front 
of  a  warm  funny  border.  The  plants  may  be  remo¬ 
ved,  and  the  roofs  divided  for  propagation,  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  or  November;  but  the  fooner  in  au¬ 
tumn  it  is  done,  the  ftronger  will  the  plants  flower  at 
their  proper  feafon. 

Ufes.  The  root  of  this  plant  was  anciently  ufed  as 
a  cathartic.  The  tafte  of  it  is  acrid  and  bitter.  Its 
acrimony,  as  Dr  Grew  obferves,  is  firft  felt  on  the  tip 
of  the  tongue,  and  then  fpreads  itfelf  immediately  to 
the  middle,  without  being  much  perceived  in  the  inter¬ 
mediate  part.  On  chewing  the  root  fora  few  minntes, 
the  tongue  feems  benumbed,  and  affe&ed  with  a  kind 
of  paralytic  ftupor,  as  when  burnt  by  eating  aoy  thing 
too  hot.  The  fibres  are  more  acrimonious  than  the 
head  of  the  root  from  whence  they  iffiie.  Black  hel¬ 
lebore  root,  taken  from  1 5  to  30  grains,  proves  a  ftrong 
cathartic ;  and,  as  fuch,  has  been  celebrated  for  the 
cure  of  maniacal  and  other  diforders  proceeding  from 
what  the  ancients  called  the  atrabilis ;  in  which  cafes, 
medicines  of  this  kind  are  doubtlefs  occafionally  of  ufe, 
though  they  are  by  no  means  poffeffed  of  any  fpecific 
power.  It  does  not  however  appear,  that  our  black 
hellebore  afts  withfo  much  violence  as  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients;  whence  many  have  fuppofed  it  to  be  a  diffe¬ 
rent  fpecics  of  plant :  anrd  indeed  the  deferiptions 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  their  hellebore,  do 


not  agree  with  thofe  of  any  of  the  forts  ufually  taken  Hellen 
notice  of  by  modern  botanifts.  Another  fpecies  has  II 
been  difeovered  in  the  Eaftern  countries,  which  Tourne-  c 
fort  diftinguilhes  by  the  name  of  helleborus  niger  or i en¬ 
tails,  ainpltjjimo  folio,  cattle  preealto,  fore  purpurafeenie , 
and  fuppoit-s  to  be  the  true  ancient  hellebore,  from  its 
growing  in  plenty  about  mount  Olympus,  and  in  the 
ifland  of  Anticyra,  celebrated  of  old  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  antimaniacal  drug  :  he  relates,  that  a  fcruplc 
of  this  fort,  given  for  a  dofe,  occafioned  convulfions. — 

Our  hellebore  is  at  prefent  looked  upon  principally  as 
an  alterative  ;  and  in  this  light  is  frequently  employed, 
in  Imall  dofes,  for  attenuating  vifeid  humours,  promo¬ 
ting  the  uterine  and  urinary  difeharges,  and  opening 
inveterate  obftru&ions  of  the  remoter  glands.  It  often 
proves  a  powerful  emmenagogue  in  plethoric  habits, 
where  fteel  is  inefl'eftual  or  improper.  I11  fome  parts 
of  Germany,  a  fpecies  of  black  hellebore  has  been 
made  ufe  of,  which  frequently  produced  violent,  and 
fometimes  deleterious,  effe&s.  It  appears  to  be  the 
fetid  kind  of  Linnteus,  called  in  Englilh  fetfle'ivorf, 
fetterwort,  or  bajiard  hellebore.  The  roots  of  this  may 
be  diftinguiihed  from  thofe  of  the  true  kind,  by  their 
being  lefs  black. 

HELLEN,  the  fon  of  Deucalion,  is  faid  to  have 
given  the  name  of  Hellen  ills  to  the  people  before  called 
Greeks ,  1521  B.  C.  See  Greece. 

HELLENISM,  in  matters  of  language,  a  phrafe  in 
the  idiom,  genius,  or  conftrudfion  of  the  Greek  tongue. 

This  word  is  only  ufed  when  fpeaking  of  the  au¬ 
thors  who,  writing  in  a  different  language,  exprefs 
themfelves  in  a  phrafeology  peculiar  to  the  Greek. 

HELLENISTIC  language,  that  ufed  by  the 
Grecian  Jews  who  lived  in  Egypt  and  other  parts  where 
the  Greek  tongue  prevailed.  In  this  language  it  is 
faid  the  Septuagint  was*  written,  and  alfo  the  books 
of  the  New  Teftament ;  and  that  it  was  thus  denomi¬ 
nated  to  Ihew  that  it  was  Greek  filled  with  Hcbraifms 
and  Syriacifms. 

HELLESPONT,  the  entrance  of  the  {freights 
which  divides  Afia  from  Europe,  and  paffes  from  the 
Archipelago  to  Conftantinople.  It  is  now  called  the 
Dardanelles,  and  is  about  two  miles  wide. 

HELM,  a  long  and  flat  piece  of  timber,  or  an  af- 
femblage  of  feveral  pieces,  fufpended  along  the  hind- 
part  of  a  {hip’s  ftern-poff,  where  it  turns  upon  hinges 
to  the  right  or  left,  ferving  to  direft  the  courfe  of  the 
veffel,  as  the  tail  of  a  fifh  guides  the  body. 

The  helm  is  ufually  compofed  of  three  parts,  viz.  the 
rudder,  the  tiller,  and  the  wheel,  except  in  fmall  vef- 
fels,  wdiere  the  wheel  is  unneceffary. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  rudder,  it  becomes  gradually 
broader  in  proportion  to  its  diftancc  from  the  top,  or 
to  its  depth  under  the  water.  The  back,  or  inner  part 
of  it,  which  joins  to  the  Ittrn-poft,  is  diminifhed  into 
the  form  of  a  wedge  throughout  its  whole  length,  fo 
as  that  the  rudder  may  be  more  eafily  turned  from  one 
fide  to  the  other,  w'here  it  makes  an  obtufe  angle  with 
the  keel.  It  is  fupported  upon  hinges  ;  of  which  thofe 
that  are  bolted  round  the  llern-poff  to  the  after-ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  Ihip,  are  called  googings,  and  are  fur- 
niflied  with  a  large  hole  on  the  after-part  of  the  ftern- 
poff.  The  other  parts  of  the  hinges,  which  are  bolted 
to  the  back  of  the  .rudder,  are  called  pintles,  being 
ftrong  cylindrical  pins,  which  enter  into  the  googings, 


Helm. 
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Helm,  and  reft  upon  them.  The  length  and  thicknefs  of  the 
rudder  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  ftern-poft. 

The  rudder  is  turned  upon  its  hinges  by  means  of  a 
long  bar  of  timber,  called  the  tiller ,  which  is  fixed  ho¬ 
rizontally  in  its  upper  end  within  the  veffel.  The 
movements  of  the  tiller  to  the  right  and  left,  accord¬ 
ingly,  direct  the  efforts  of  the  rudder  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  (hip’s  courfe  as  file  advances  ;  which,  in 
the  fea  language,  is  called  fleering.  The  operations  of 
the  tiller  are  guided  and  affilled  by  a  fort  of  tackle, 
communicating  with  the  fhip’s  fide,  called  the  tiller- 
rope ,  which  is  ufually  compofed  of  untarred  rope-yarns 
for  the  purpofe  of  traverfing  more  readily  through  the 
blocks  or  pullies. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  management  of  the  helm, 
the  tiller-rope,  in  all  large  veffels,  is  wound  about  a 
wheel,  which  afts  upon  it  with  the  powers  of  a  crane 
or  windlafs.  The  rope  employed  in  this  fervice  being 
conveyed  from  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller  k,  to  a  Angle 
block  on  each  fide  of  the  ffipf,  is  farther  comma - 
Pl.lxxxviii  nicated  to  the  wheel,  by  means  of  two  blocks  fuf- 

fiended  near  the  mizen-maft,  and  two  holes immediate- 
y  above,  leading  up  to  the  wheel,  which  is  fixed  upon 
an  axis  on  the  quarter-deck,  almoft  perpendicularly 
over  the  fore-end  of  the  tiller.  Five  turns  of  the  tiller- 
rope  are  ufually  wound  about  the  barrel  of  the  wheel ; 
and,  when  the  helm  is  amidihip,  the  middle  turn  is 
nailed  to  the  top  of  the  barrel,  with  a  mark  by  which 
the  helmfman  readily  difeovers  the  fituation  of  the 
helm,  as  the  wheel  turns  it  from  the  (larboard  to  the 
larboard  fide.  The  fpokes  of  the  wheel  generally 
reach  about  eight  inches  beyond  the  rim  or  circumfe¬ 
rence,  ferving  as  handles  to  the  perfon  who  fleers  the 
veffel.  As  the  effeft  of  a  lever  increafes  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  length  of  its  arm,  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  of  the  helmfman  to  turn  the  wheel  will  be  in- 
creafed  according  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  beyond 
the  circumference  of  the  barrel. 

When  the  helm,  inflead  of  lying  in  a  right  line 
Plate  kee^»  >s  turned  to  one  fide  or  the  other,  as 

CXLVIIT.  'n  bg.  1  ■  't  receives  an  immediate  (hock  from 

the  water,  which  glides  along  the  (hip’s  bottom  in 
running  aft  from  A  to  B  ;  and  this  flu'd  puffes  it 
towards  the  oppofite  fide,  ivhiltt  it  is  retained  in  this 
pofition :  fo  that  the  Hern,  to  which  the  rudder  is  con¬ 
fined,  receives  the  fame  imprefiion,  and  accordingly 
turns  from  B  to  b  about  fome  point  c,  whiift  the  head 
of  the  (hip  paffes  from  A  to  a.  It  muft  be  obferved, 
that  the  current  of  water  falls  upon  the  rudder  oblique¬ 
ly,  and  only  ftrikes  it  with  that  part  of  its  motion 
which  afts  according  to  the  fine  of  incidence,  pufliing 
it  in  the  direction  NP,  with  a  force  which  not  only 
depends  on  the  velocity  of  the  (hip’s  courfe,  by  which 
this  current  of  water  is  produced,  but  alfo  upon  the 
extent  of  the  fine  of  incidence.  This  force  is  by  con- 
fcquence  compofed  of  the  fquare  of  the  velocity  with 
which  the  (hip  advances,  and  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of 
incidence,  which  will  neceffarily  be  greater  or  fmaller 
according  to  circumftances  ;  fo  that  if  the  veffel  runs 
three  or  four  times  more  fwiftly,  the  abfolute  (hock  of 
the  water  upon  the  rudder  will  be  nine  or  fixteen  times 
ftronger  under  the  fame  incidence  :  and,  if  the  inci¬ 
dence  is  increafed,  it  will  yet  be  augmented  in  a  greater 
proportion,  becaufe  the  fquare  of  the  fine  of  incidence 
is  more  enlarged.  This  impreffion,  or,  what  is  the 
Vol.  V. 


(amc  thing,  the  power  of  the  helm,  is  always  very 
feeble,  when  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  veffel  ; 
but  as  it  operates  with  the  force  of  a  long  lever,  its 
efforts  to  turn  the  (hip  are  extremely  advantageous. 
For  the  helm  being  applied  to  a  great  diftance  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  or  from  the  point  about  which 
the  veffel  turns  horizontally,  if  the  direftion  PN  of  the 
impreffion  of  the  water  upon  the  rudder  be  prolonged,  it 
is  evident  that  it  will  pafs  perpendicularly  to  R,  widely 
diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  :  thus  the  abfo¬ 
lute  effort  of  the  water  is  very  powerful.  It  is  not 
therefore  fnrprifing,  that  this  machine  impreffes  the 
(lrip  with  a  confiderable  circular  movement,  by  puffing 
the  ftern  from  B  to  b,  and  the  head  from  A  to  a;  and 
even  much  farther  whiift  (lie  fails  with  rapidity,  be¬ 
caufe  the  effeft  of  the  helm  always  keeps  pace  with  the 
velocity  with  which  the  veffel  advances. 

Amongll  the  feveral  angles  that  the  rudder  makes 
with  the  keel,  there  is  always  one  pofition  more  fa¬ 
vourable  than  any  of  the  others,  as  it  more  readily  pro¬ 
duces  the  defired  effeft  of  turning  the  (hip,  in  order  to 
change  her  courfe.  To  afeertain  this,  it  muft  be  con-i 
fidered,  that  if  the  obliquity  of  the  rudder  with  the 
keel  is  greater  than  the  obtufe  angle  ABD,  fo  as  to 
diminiff  that  angle,  the  aftion  of  the  water  upon  the 
rudder  will  increafe,  and  at  the  fame  time  oppofe  the 
courfe  of  the  (hip  in  a  greater  degree  f  becaufe  the 
angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  open,  fo  as  to  prefent 
a  greater  furface  to  the  ffock  of  the  water,  by  oppo- 
fing  itspaffage  more  perpendicularly.  But  at  that  time 
the  direftion  N  P  of  the  effort  of  the  helm  upon  the 
(hip  will  pafs,  with  a  fmaller  diftance  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  G  towards  R,  and  lefs  approach  the  per¬ 
pendicular  NL,  according  to  which  it  is  abfolutc-ly  ne- 
ceffary  that  the  power  applied  (hould  aft  with  a  greater 
effeft  to  turn  the  veffel.  Thus  it  is  evident,  that  if  the 
offtufe  angle  ABD  is  too  much  inclofed,  the  greateil 
impulfe  of  the  water  will  not  counterbalance  the  lofs 
fuftained  by  the  diftance  of  the  direftion  NP  from  NL, 
or  by  the  great  obliquity  which  is  given  to  the  fame 
direftion  NP  of  the  abfolute  effort  of  the  helm  with 
the  keel  AB.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  angle  ABD  is 
too  much  opened,  the  direftion  NP  of  the  force  of  the 
aftionof  thehelmwill  becomemore  advantageous  to  turn 
the  veffel,  becaufe  it  will  approach  nearer  the  perpen¬ 
dicular  NL;  fo  that  the  line  prolonged  from-NP  will 
increafe  the  line  GR,  by  removing  'll  to  a  gVeater  di- 
ftanee  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G :  but  then1  the 
helm  will  receive  the  impreffion  of  the  water  too  ob¬ 
liquely,  for  the  angle  of  incidence  will  be  more  acute  ; 
fo  that  it  will  only  prefent  a  fmall  portion  of  its 
breadth  to  the  ffock  of  the  water,  and  by  conftqueWco 
will  only  receive  a  feeble  effort.  By  this  principle  it 
is  eafy  to  conceive,  that  the  greateft  diftance  GR  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  G,  is  not  fufficient  to  repair  the 
diminution  of  force  occafioned  by  the  too  great  obli¬ 
quity  of  the  (hock  of  the  water.  Hence  we  may  con? 
elude,  that  when  the  water  either  ftrikes  the  helm  too 
direftly,  or  too  obliquely,  it  lofes  a  great  deal  of  the 
effeft  it  ought  to  produce.  Between  the  two  extremes 
there  is  therefore  a  mean  pofition,  which  is  the  mod 
favourable  to  its  operations. 

The  diagonal  NP  of  the  reftangle  IL  reprefents  the 
abfolute  direftion  of  the  effort  of  the  water  upon  the 
helm.  NI  expreffes  the  portion  of  this  effort  which  is 
20  L  op- 
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oppofed  to  the  fliip’s  head-way,  or  which  puffes  her 
"aitern,  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  the  keel.  It  is  eafily 
perceived,  that  this  part  NI  of  the  whole  power  of  the 
helm  contributes  but  little  to  turn  the  veffel  ;  for,  if  IN 
is  prolonged,  it  appears  that  its  direction  approaches 
to  a  very  fmall  diftarice  GV  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
G;  and  that  the  arm  of  the  lever  BN=GV,  to  which 
the  force  is  applied,  is  not  in  the  whole  more  than 
equal  to  half  the  breadth  of  the  rudder  :  but  the  rela¬ 
tive  force  NL,  which  ads  perpendicular  to  the  keel,  is 
extremely  different.  If  the  firft  NI  is  almoff  ufelefs, 
and  even  pernicious,  by  retarding  the  velocity  ;  the 
fecbnd  ,NL  is  capable  of  a  very  great  effed,  becaufe  it 
operates  at  a  confiderable  diltance  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  G  of  the  {hip,  and  ads  upon  the  arm  of  a  le¬ 
ver  GE,  which  is  very  long.  Thus  it  appears,  that 
between  the  effects  NL  and  Nl,  which  refult  from  the 
abfohile  effort  NP,  there  is  one  which  always  oppofes 
the  fhip’s  courfe,  and  contributes  little  to  her  motion 
of  turning;  whilft  the  other  produces  only  this  move¬ 
ment  of  rotation,  without  operating  to  retard  her  ve¬ 
locity. 

Geometricians  have  determined  the  moll  advantage¬ 
ous  angle  made  by  the  helm  with  the  line  pijilonged 
from  the  keel,  and  fixed  it  at  540  44',  prefuming  that 
the  fhip  is  as  narrow  at  her  floaiing-line,  or  at  the  line 
defcribed  by  the  fnrface  of  the  water  round  her  bot¬ 
tom,  as  at  the.  keel.  But  as  this  fuppofition  is  abfo- 
Intely  falfe,  inafmuch  as  all  veffels  augment  their 
breadth  from  the  keel  upward  to  the  extreme  breadth, 
where  the  floating-line  or  the  higheft  water-line  is  ter¬ 
minated  ;  it  follows,  that  this  angle  is  too  large  by  a 
certain  number  of  degrees.  For  the  rudder  is  impref- 
fed  by  the  water*  at  the  height  of  the  floating- line, 
more  diredly  than  at  the  keel,  becaufe  the  fluid  exadly 
follows  the  horizontal  outlines  of  the  bottom:  fo  that 
a  particular  pofition  of  the  helm  might  Be  fuppofed 
neceffary  for  each  different  incidence  which  it  encoun¬ 
ters  from  the  keel  upwards.  But  as  a  middle  pofition 
may  be  taken  between  all  thefe  points,  it  will  befnffi- 
cient  to  confider  the  angle  formed  by  the  fides  of  the 
{hip,  and  her  axis,  or  the  middle-line  of  her  length,  at 
the;  furface  of  the  water,  in  order  to  determine  after¬ 
wards  the  mean  point,  and  the  mean  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence. 

It  is  evident  that  the  angle  54°  44'  is  too  open,  and 
very  unfavourable  to  the  {hip’s  head-way,  becaufe  the 
water  ads  upon  the  rudder  there  with  too  great  a  fine 
of  incidence,  as  being  equal  to  that  of  the  angle  which 
it  makes  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel  below: 
but  above,  the  fhock  of  the  water  is  almoff  perpendi¬ 
cular  to  the  rudder,  becaufe  of  the  breadth  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  as  we  have  already  remarked.  If  then  the  rud¬ 
der  is  only  oppofed  to  the  fluid,  by  making  an  angle 
of  450  with  the  line  prolonged  from  the  keel,  the  im- 
preffion,  by  becoming  weaker,  will  be  lefs  oppofed  to 
the  {hip’s  head- way,  and  the  direction  NP  of  the 
abfolute  effort  of  the  water  upon  the  helm  drawing 
nearer  to  the  lateral  perpendicular,  will  be  placed 
more  advantageonfly,  for  the  reafons  above-mention¬ 
ed.  On  the  other  hand,  experience  daily  teftifies, 
that  a  fhip  fteers  well  when  the  rudder  makes  the  angle 
DBE  equal  to  350  only. 

It  has  been  already  remarked,  that  the  effed  of 
moving  the  wheel  to  govern  the  helm  increafes  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  length  of  the  fpokes  ;  and  fo  great  is  Helm, 
the  power  of  the  wheel,  that  if  the  liehnfman  empli-ys 
a  force  upon  its  fpokes  equivalent  to  30  pounds,  it 
will  produce  an  effed  of  90  or  120  pounds  upon  the 
tiller.  On  the  contrary,  the  adion  of  the  water  is  col- 
leded  into  the  middle  of  the  breadth  of  the  rudder, 
which  is  very  narrow  in  comparifon  with  the  length  of 
the  tiller;  fo  the  effort  of  the  water  is  very  little  re¬ 
moved  from  the  fulcrum  B  upon  which  it  turns  ;  where¬ 
as  the  tiller  forms  the  arm  of  a  lever  10  or  15  times 
longer,  which  alfo  increafes  the  power  of'  the  helmfman 
in  the  fame  proportion  that  the  tiller  bears  to  the  lever 
upon  which  the  impulfe  of  the  water  is  directed.  This 
force  then  is  by  confeqnence  10  or  15  limes  ftronger; 
and  the  effort  of  30  pounds,  which  at  firff  gave  the 
helmfman  a  power  equal  to  90  or  120  pounds,  becomes 
accumulated  to  one  of  900  or  1800  pounds  upon  the 
rudder.  This  advantage  then  arifes  from  the  ihortnefs 
of  the  lever  upon  which  the  adion  of  the  water  is  im- 
preffed,  and  the  great  comparative  length  of  the  tiller, 
or  lever,  by  which  the  rudder  is  governed ;  together 
with  the  additional  power  of  the  wheel  that  direds  the 
movements  of  the  tiller,  and  ftill  farther  accumulates 
the  power  of  the  helmfman  over  it.  Such  a  demon- 
ftration  ought  to  remove  the  furprife  with  which  the 
prodigious  effed  of  the  helm  is  fometimes  confidered, 
from  an  inattention  to  its  mechanifm  :  for  we-need  only 
to  obferve  the  preffure  of  the  water,  which  ads  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  about 
which  the  {hip  is  fuppofed  to  turn,  and  we  fliall  eafily 
perceive  the  difference  there  is  between  the  effort  of 
the  water  againft  the  helmfman,  and  the  effed  of  the 
fame  impulfe  againft  the  veffel.  With  regard  to  the 
perfon  who  fteers,  the  water  ads  only  with  the  arm  of 
a  very  fliort  lever  NB,  of  which  B  is  the  fulcrum  :  on 
the  conirary,  with  regard  to  the  (lr ip,  the  force  of  the 
water  is  impreffed  in  the  diredion  NP,  which  paffes  to 
a  great  dillance  from  G,  and  ads  upon  a  very  long 
lever  EG,  which  renders  the  adion  of  the  rudder  ex¬ 
tremely  powerful  in  turning  the  veffel ;  fo  that,  in  a 
large  ffip,  the  rndder  receives  a  {hock  from  the  water 
of  2700  or  2800  pounds,  which  is  frequently  the  cafe 
when  (he  fails  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  leagues  by 
the  hour;  and  this  force  being  applied  in  E,  perhaps 
zoo  or  1 10  feet  diftant  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G, 
will  operate  upon  the  fhip,  to  turn  her  about,  with 
270,000  or  308,000  pou ivds;  whilft,  in  the  latter  cafe, 
the  helmfman  ads  with  an  effort  which  exceeds  not  30. 
pounds  upon  the  fpokes  of  the  wheel. 

After  what  has  been  faid  of  the  helm,  it  is  eafy  to 
judge,  that  the  more  a  (hip  increafes  her  velocity  with 
regard  to  the  fea,  the  more  powerful  will  be  the  effed 
of  the  rudder.;  becaufe  it  ads  againft  the  water  with  a 
force,  which  increafes  as  the  fquare  of  the  fwiftnefs  of 
the  fluid,  whether  the  (hip  advances  orreireats  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  whether  (he  has  head-way  or  ftern-way  ; 
with  this  diftindion,  that  in  thefe  two  circumllances 
the  effeds  will  be  contrary.  For  if  the  veffel  retreats, 
or  moves  aftern,  the  helm  will  be  impreffed- from  I  to 
N  ;  and  inftead  of  being  puffed,  according  to  NP,  it 
will  receive  the  effort  of  the  water  from  N  towards  R  ; 
fo  that  the  ftern  will  be  tranfported  to  the  fabie 
movement,  and  the  head  turned  in  a  contrary  direc¬ 
tion. 

When  the  helm  operates  by  itfelf,  the  centre  of  ro¬ 
tation. 
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Helmet  tation  of  the  fhip,  and  her  movement,  are  determined 
Helos  ^y  eftimating  the  force  of  this  machine  ;  that  is  to  fay, 

_ L_  by  multiplying  the  furface  of  the  rudder  by  thefquare 

of  the  fhip’s  velocity. 

There  are  feveral  terms  in  the  fea-ianguage  relating 
to  the  helm  ;  as,  Bear  up  the  helm;  that  is.  Let  the 
fhip  go  more  large  before  the  wind.  Helm  a  mid Jbip , 
or  right  the  helm:  that  is.  Keep  it  even  with  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  fhip.  Port  the.  helm.  Put  it  over  the  left  fide 
of  the  fhip.  Starboard  the  helm ,  Put  it  on  the  right 
fide  of  the  fhip. 

HELMET,  an  ancient  defenfive  armour  worn  by 
horfemen  both  in  war  and  in  tournaments.  It  co¬ 
vered  both  the  head  and  face,  only  leaving  an  a- 
pertnre  in  the  front  fecured  by  bars,  which  was  called 
the  vifor. 

In  atehievements,  it  is  placed  above  the  efcutcheon 
for  the  principal  ornament,  and  is  the  true  mark  of 
chivalry  and  nobility.  Helmets  vary  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  thofe  who  bear  them.  They  are  al- 
fo  ufed  as  a  bearing  in  coats  of  arms.  See  Heraldry. 

HELMINTHOLITHUS,  in  natural  hiltory,  a 
name  given  by  Linnaeus  to  petrified  bodies  refembling 
worms. 

Of  thefe  he  reckons  four  genera,  i.  Petrified  li- 
tbophyta,  found  in  the  mountains  of  Sweden.  2.  Pe¬ 
trified  fhells.  3.  Petrified  zoophytes.  4.  Petrified 
reptiles. 

HELMONT  (John  Baptift  Van),  a  celebrated 
Flemifh  gentleman,  was  born  at  Bruffelsin  1577.  He 
acquired  fuch  (kill  in  natural  philofophy,  phyfic,  and 
chemiftry,  that  he  was  accounted  a  magician,  and 
thrown  into  the  inquifition  :  but  having  with  difficul¬ 
ty  juftified  himfelf,  as  foon  as  he  was  releafed  he  retired 
to  Holland;  where  he  died  in  1644.  He  publifhed, 
1.  De  magnetic  a  corporum  curatione.  2.  Febrium 
doflrina  inaudit  a.  3.  Ortus  medicine.  4.  Paradoxa 
de  aquis  fpadanis  ;  and  other  works,  printed  together 
in  one  volume  folio. 

Helmont,  a  fmall  town  in  the  Netherlands,  in  Dutch 
Brabant,  and  capital  of  the  diftridt  of  Peeland,  with  a 
good  caftle.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Aa,  in  E.  Long. 
5.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  31. 

HELMSTADT,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy 
of  Brunfwick,  built  by  Charlemagne,  in  E.  Long.  11. 
10.  N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

Helmstadt,  a  ftrong  maritime  town  of  Sweden, 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Holland,  feated  near 
the  Baltic  fea ;  in  E.  Long.  21.5.  N.  Lat.  56.  44. 

HELOISE,  famous  for  her  unfortunate  affedtion 
for  her  tutor  Abelard,  and  for  her  Latin  letters  to  him 
after  they  had  retired  from  the  world.  She  died  abbefs 
ofParaclet  in  1163.  See  Abelard. 

HELOS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  maritime  town  of  La¬ 
conia,  fituated  between  T-rinafus  and  Acriae,  in  Pau- 
fanias’s  time  in  ruins.  The  diftridt  was  called  Helotea , 
and  the  people  Helotes ,  Helotse,  Helei ,  and  Heleata, 
by  Stephanus  ;  and  Ilot a,  by  Livy.  Being  fubdued 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  they  were  all  reduced  to  a 
ftate  of  public  flavery,  or  made  the  flaves  of  the  public, 
on  thefe  conditions,  viz.  that  they  could  neither  re¬ 
cover  their  liberty  nor  be  fold  out  of  the  territory  of 
Sparta.  Hence  the  term  u?.ut ewiy,  in  Harpocration, 
for  being  in  a  ftate  of  flavery  ;  and  hence  alfo  the  La¬ 
cedaemonians  called  the  Haves  of  all  nations  whatever 


helotes.  Heloticns  is  the  epithet.  Helots 

HELOTS,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the  flaves  of  the  II 
Spartans.  See  Helos. — The  freemen  of  Sparta  were  giuy^' 

forbidden  the  exercife  of  any  mean  or  mechanical  em-  - 

ployment,  and  therefore  the  whole  care  of  fupplying 
the  city  with  neceffaries  devolved  upon  the  Helots. 

HELSINBURG.  See  Elsimburg. 

HELSINGIA,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bounded  On 
the  north  by  Jempterland  and  Medelpadia;  on  the  eaft 
by  the  Bothnic  gulf,  and  on  the  fonth  and  weft  by 
Dalecarlia  and  Geftricia.  It  is  full  of  mountains  and 
forefts,  and  the  inhabitants  are  almoft  conftantly  em¬ 
ployed  in  hunting  and  fifhing.  It  has  no  cities: 
the  principal  towns  are  Hudwickvald,  Alta,  andDilfbo. 

HELSINGIC  character,  a  peculiar  kind  of  cha¬ 
racter  found  inferibed  on  ftones  in  the  province  of  Hel- 
fingia.  The  Runic  and  Helfingic  charafters  may  be 
ealily  transformed  into  each  other. 

HELSTON,  a  town  of  Cornwall  in  England,  feated 
on  the  river  Lowed,  in  W.  Long.  5.  45.  N.  Lat.  50.  8. 

It  contains  about  400  houfes,  is  well  inhabited,  and 
fends  two  members  to  parliament.  The  fteeple  with 
its  fpire,  which  is  about  90  feet  high,  is  a  notable  fea- 
mark.  A  little  below  the  town  is  a  harbour  where 
feveral  tin-fliips  take  in  their  lading,  and  here  is  the 
largeft  market-houfe  in  the  county.  The  inhabitants 
neither  pay  to  the  church  nor  poor,  thefe  being  fup- 
ported  by  the  revenues  of  the  town. 

HELVETIUS  (Adrian),  an  eminent  phyfician, 
born  in  Holland.  After  having  ftudied  phyfic  at  Ley¬ 
den,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  acquired  great  repu¬ 
tation  in  his  profefiion.  He  introduced  in  France  the 
ufe  of  ipecacuanha  in  the  cure  of  dyfenteries,  a  reme¬ 
dy  which  he  at  firft  kept  fecret ;  but  was  ordered  to 
make  it  public,  and  on  that  account  received  a  grati¬ 
fication  from  the  king  of  1000  louis  d’ors.  He  was 
made  infpe&or-general  of  the  hofpitals  in  Flanders, 
phyfician  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of  France, 

See.  ;  and  died  at  Paris,  in  1727,  aged  65.  He  wrote 
a  treatife  on  the  moft  common  difeafes,  and  the  reme¬ 
dies  proper  for  their  cure,  (the  beft  edition  of  which 
is  that  of  1724,  in  two  volumes  oftavo);  and  other 
works. 

Helvetius  (John),  fon  of  the  former,  was  born 
in  1685.  He  was  bred  to  phyfic;  in  which  line  he 
became  eminent  both  as  a  praftitioner  and  a  writer, 
but  is  beft  known  by  his  famous  philofophical  work  en¬ 
titled  L'Efprit.  He  died  in  1755. 

HELVICUS  (Chriftopher),  profeffor  of  divinity, 

Greek,  and  the  Oriental  tongues,  in  the  univerfity  of 
Giffen,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age  in  1617  ;  after 
having  publifhed  feveral  books,  and  projefted  more. 

The  Hebrew  language  was  fo  familiar  to  him,  that  be 
fpoke  it  as  fluently  as  his  mother  tongue.  He  was  not 
only  a  good  grammarian,  but  alfo  an  able  chronologer. 

His  chronological  tables  have  been  greatly  efteemed, 
though  they  are  not  free  from  errors. 

HELVOET-sluys,  a  fea-port  town  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  feated  on  the  ifland  of  Voorn,  in  the 
province  of  Holland,  and  where  the  Englifh  packet- 
boat  always  goes.  It  is  but  a  fmall  place,  confiding 
only  of  a  handfome  quay,  and  two  or  three  little 
ftreets.  But  it  is  very  well  fortified,  and  efteemed  the 
fafeft  harbour  in  the  country.  The  largeft  men  of 
war  may  come  up  to  the  middle  of  the  town ;  and  yet 
20  L  2  it 
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it  has  hut  very  little/trade,  becaufe  the  merchants  choofe 
to  live  higher  up  the  country.  E.  Long.  4.  o.  N. 
Lat.  51.44. 

HEMELAR  (John),  an  eminent  antiquary,  and 
canon  of  Antwerp,  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  at 
the  Hague;  and  wrote  a  work,  entitled,  Expofitio  Nu- 
mifmatum  imperatornm  Romanoruvi  a  Julio  Cafare  ad 
Heraclium;  which  is  very  fcarce,  though  it  has  had  fe- 
veral  editions. 

HEMATH,  or  Hamath,  (anc.  geog.),  the  name 
of  a  city  (whofe  king  was  David’s  friend,  2  Sam.  ix.) 
to  the  fouth  of  Lebanon  ;  from  which  a  territory  was 
called  Neniath,  on  the  north  of  Canaan  and  fouth  of 
Syria,  as  appears  by  the  fpies,  Numb.  xiii.  1  Kings  viii. 
Ezek.  xlvii.  Whether  one  or  more  cities  and  di- 
ftri&s  of  this  name  lay  in  this  trad,  neither  interpre¬ 
ters  nor  geographers  are  agreed.  The  eaftern  part 
was  called  Hemath-zoba ,  2  Chron.  viii.  unlefs  we  fup- 
pofe  that  there  was  a  city  in  Zoba  of  this  name  forti¬ 
fied  by  Solomon.  In  defining  the  boundary  of  Pale- 
ftine,  it  is  often  fa  id, the  entering  of  Hamath  ;  as 
a  province  to  be  entered  into  through  a  {trait  or  defile. 
And  if  there  was  fuch,  the  next  queftion  is,  From  what 
metropolis  it  was  called  Iiemath.  Antioch,  capital  of 
Syria,  is  fuppofed  to  be  called  Hemath  or  Hmatha , 
(Jonathan,  Targum,’ &c.)  ;  and  again,  Epiphania , 
(Jofephus.)  Both  were  to  the  north  of  Lebanon  ;  con¬ 
sequently  not  the  Hemath  of  Scripture,  the  immediate 
boundary  of  Paleftine  to  the  noith,  and  lying  to  the 
fouth  of  Lebanon. 

HEMATITES.  See  Haematites. 

HEMEROBIUS,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  infers 
of  the  neuroptera  order,  the  characters  of  which  are 
thefe.  The  mouth  is  furnifhed  with  two  teeth  ;  the  pal¬ 
pi  are  four  5  the  wings  are  deflected,  but  not  plaited  ; 
and  the  antennae  are  bri(lly,and  longer  than  the  bread. 
There  are  15  fpecies,  principally  diitinguiftied  by  their 
colours. 

HEMEROCALLIS,  day-lily,  or  lily-afphodel ; 
a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the 
hexandria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1 .  The  flava,  or  yellow  day-lily,  hath 
ftrong  fibrous  roots,  fending  up  large  hollow  keel- 
lhaped  leaves,  two  feet  long,  upright,  leaflefs,  firm 
ftalks,  two  feet  high;  dividing  at  top  into  feveral  foot- 
ftalks,  each  terminated  by  one  large  lilaceou3  yellow 
flower  of  an  agreeable  odour.  Of  this  there  is  a  va¬ 
riety  called  th t  kemerocallis  minor,  ox  fmall  yellow  day- 
lily.  2.  The  fulva,  reddifh,  or  copper-coloured  day- 
lily,  hath  roots  compofed  of  ftrong  flefhy  fibres  and 
large  oblong  tubes ;  radical,  keel-fhaped,  hollow,  point¬ 
ed  leaves,  a  yard  long,  reflexed  at  top  ;  with  leaflefs 
ftalks  three  or  four  feet  high,  and  large  copper-co¬ 
loured  liliaceous  flowers.  Thefe  have  large  ftamina, 
charged  with  a  kind  of  brown-coloured  farina  ;  which, 
on  being  touched  or  fmelled  to,  is  difeharged  in  great 
plenty  all  over  the  hands  or  face. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
thrive  any  where.  They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by 
parting  their  roots  in  autumn,  or  almoft  any  time  af¬ 
ter  flowering  or  before  they  begin  to  flower. 

HEMI,  a  word  ufed  in  the  compofition  of  divers 
terms,  fignifying  the  fame  with  femi,  or  demi,  viz. 

one  half.” 

HEMINA,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  liquid  jneafure. 


which,  according  to  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  half  a  Hemiplegia 
wine-pint  Engliih  meafure  ;  its  contents  being  2.818  II 
folid  inches.  *Iemp- 

HEMIPLEGIA,  or  Hemiplexia,  among  phyfi- 
cians,  a  palfy  of  one  half  of  the  body.  See  (the  Ju¬ 
dex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HEMISPHERE,  in  geometry,  the  half  of  a  globe 
or  fphere,  when  it  is  fuppofed  to  be  cut  thro’  its  centre 
in  the  plane  of  one  of  its  great  circles. 

Hemisphere,  is  alfo  ufed  to  denote  a  projection 
of  half  the  terreftrial  globe,  or  half  the  celeftial  fphere, 
on  a  plane,  and  frequently  called  planifphere. 

HEMISTICH,  in  poetry,  denotes  half  a  verfe,  or 
a  verfe  not  completed. 

Of  this  there  are  frequent  examples  in  Virgil’s  JE- 
neid  ;  but  whether  they  were  left  unfinished  by  defign 
or  not,  is  difputed  among  the  learned  :  fuch  are,  Ferro 
accinda  vocat,  jEn.  II.  v.  614.  And,  Italians  non 
fponte fequor,  iEn.  IV.  v.  361. 

In  reading  common  Englifh  verfes,  a  {hort  paufe  is 
required  at  the  end  of  each  hemiftich  or  half-verfe. 

HEMITRITffSUS,  in  medicine,  a  kind  of  fever, 
denoting  the  fame  as  femi-tertian,  returning  twice  every 
day.  The  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded  of 
“  half,”  and  twitch©-,  “  third,  or  tertian.” 

HEMLOCK,  in  botany.  Sec  Cicuta  and  Co- 

NIUM. 

HEMOIPTOTON.  See  Oratory,  n°  77. 

HEMP,  in  botany.  See  Cannabis. 

The  railing  and  dreflhig  of  hemp  fcarcely  differs  from 
the  railing  and  dreffing  of  flax,  but  in  the  following 
particulars. 

Hemp  requires  a  light,  free,  dufty,  and  even  a 
fandy  warm  foil  5  which  if  not  naturally  rich,  muft  be 
made  fo  by  manure.  New  broke-up  ground  doe3  not 
anfwer  for  hemp,  producing  it  thin  and  poor  upon  the 
ftalk.  .  Hemp  does  well  to  follow  beans.  The  ground 
fhould  be  ploughed  and  harrowed  three  or  four  times, 
a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  intervening  between  each 
time.  In  fome  parts  of  Lincoln  and  Holland,  the  foil 
is  naturally  fo  free  and  rich,  that  it  will  produce  hemp 
conftantly  year  after  year  without  manure.  The  leaves 
which  fall  off  the  ftalk  help  to  manure  the  ground.  It 
is  frequently  fown  with  a  view  to  clear  the  ground  of 
weeds ;  which  it  does  moll  effectually,  growing  fall, 
and  foon  checking  every  weed  but  mugwort,  which  is 
picked  out  with  a  fork. 

It  is  fown  about  the  firft  of  May  ;  fo  thin,  that  a- 
bout  four  pecks  are  fuflicient  for  an  Englifli  acre;  and 
the  ground  muft  then  be  covered  as  much  as  pofiible 
to  preferve  the  feed  from  the  birds,  who  are  very  fond 
of  it. 

The  taper-topped  ftalk  which  does  not  bear  the 
pods,  is  called  the  female ;  though  in  fadl  it  i3  the 
male ,  fcattering  from  its  bloom  a  fmall  dull,  which  im¬ 
pregnates  the  pods  of  the  bujhy-topped ;  which  laft  is 
commonly,  tho’  improperly,  called  the  male  or  carls 
hemp. 

When  hemp  is  the  objeft  of  the  farmer  more  than  a 
crop  of  feed,  the  whole  (hould  be  pulled  when  the 
ftalk  begins  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  earth  remaining 
about  the  roots  fhould  be  beat  off  to  prevent  more 
growth  :  but  if  the  feed  is  wanted  in  its  greateft  per- 
fe&ion,  the  ftalks’  bearing  the  pods  muft  be  pulled  be¬ 
fore  the  ujSpermoft  pod  begins  to  open  ;  the  earth 
fhould 
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Hemp  fhould  not  be  beat  off  from  the  roots  ;  it  fhould  be 

II.  Hooked  in  fheaves  upon  the  field,  to  dry  and  win  a3 

enoti-'on.  corn  ;  and  the  top  of  thefe  Hooks  fhould  be  covered 
with  undergrowth  or  the  like,  to  prcferve  the  feed 
from  the  birds. 

Hemp  is  fooner  watered  than  fiax,  and  the  canals 
muH  be  deeper. 

In  keeping  the  feed,  care  muH  be  taken  to  preferve 
it  from  rats,  mice,  and  fuch  like  vermin,  who  are  all 
fond  of  it. 

It  is  dreffed  as  coarfe  flax,  but  is  fooner  drtfied ; 
and  its  greater  length  requires  more  care,  and  renders 
it  more  troublefome  in  the  handling,  efpecially  in 
the  fkutching  of  it  by  the  water  lint-mills  with  ho¬ 
rizontal  fkutchers,  when  it  mufl  be  folded  double. 
What  is  too  coarfe  and  firong  in  the  flalk  for  the 
hand  or  foot  machines,  may  be  broke  and  peeled  by 
the  hand.  See  Flax. 

Hemp -Agrimony,  a  fpecies  of  Eupatorium. —  It 
has  a  very  bitter  tafle.  A  decoftion  of  the  roots  ope¬ 
rates  as  a  violent  emetic  and  cathartic,  and  is  fome- 
times  taken  by  the  lower  clafs  of  people  to  cure  the 
jaundice,  dropfy,  and  cachexy  ;  but  is  a  rough  medi¬ 
cine,  and  ought  to  be  ufed  with  caution.  Boerhaave 
made  ufe  of  an  infufion  of  this  plant  to  foment  ulcers 
and  putrid  fores.  Tournefort  informs  us,  that  the 
Turks  cure  the  feurvy  with  it.  An  ounce  of  the  juice, 
or  a  dram  of  the  extract,  is  a  dofe. 

HEMPSTEAD,  a  town  of  Hartfordfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  among  the  hills  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Coin.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N.  Lat.  51.  44. 

HEN,  in  ornithology.  See  Phasianus. 

Guinea  Hen.  See  Numida. 

Hen  Bane.  See  Hyosciamus. 

HENDECAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  that 
hath  1 1  fides  and  as  many  angles. 

HENLEY,  a  town  of  Oxfordfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Thames,  over  which  there  is  a 
handfome  bridge.  It  fends  malt,  corn,  and  other 
things,  to  London  in  barges.  W.  Long.  o.  40.  N. 
Lat.  51.  34. 

Henley,  a  town  of  Warwlckfhire  in  England, 
feated  on  the  river  Alne,  in  W.  Long.  1.  45,  N.  Lat. 
52.  18. 

HENNA,  or  Alhenna.  See  Lawsonia. 

HENNEBERG,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  the 
circle  of  Franconia.  It  is  bounded  011  the  north  by 
Thuringia,  on  the  weH  by  Hefle,  on  the  fouth  by  the 
bifhopric  of  Wertzburg,  and  on  the  eafl  by  that  of 
Bamberg.  It  abounds  in  mountains  and  woods  ;  and 
it  is  populous,  and  pretty  fertile.  Mainingen  is  the 
capital  town. 

HENNEBERG,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  cir¬ 
cle  of  Franconia,  which  gives  title  to  a  county  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  caflle.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N. 
Lat.  50.  40. 

HENNEBON,  a  town  of  France  in  Bretagne,  in 
the  diocefe  of  Vannes.  It  is  inhabited  by  rich  mer¬ 
chants,  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Blavet,  in  W.  Long. 
2.  13.  N.  Lat.  47.  48. 

HENOT1CON,  in  church-hiHory,  a  decree  or  e- 
dift  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  made  at  Conftantinople  in 
the  year  482,  by  which  he  pretended  to  reconcile  all 
parties  under  one  faith.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 
Peter,  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  Acacius,-  pa¬ 


triarch  of  Confiantinople,  were  the  authors  of  this  de¬ 
cree  ;  and  that  their  deiign  was  to  compliment  the 
emperor  with  a  right  of  preferibing  regulations  in 
matters  of  faith.  The  emperor,  by  this  decree,  arro¬ 
gated  to  himftlf  the  rightof  being  head  of  the  church. 
Pope  Simplicius,  however,  in  the  year  483,  condemn¬ 
ed  the  henoticon,  and  cited  Acacius  to  appear  before 
him  at  Rome;  but  it  was  not  entirely  fupprefled  till 
the  year  518. 

HENRY,  or  Cape-Henry,  the  fouth  cape  of 
Virginia,  at  the  entrance  of  Chefapeak-bay.  W.Long. 
74.  50.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

Henry,  the  name  of  feveral  emperors  of  Germany, 
and  kings  of  England  and  France.  See  England, 
France,  and  Germany. 

Henry  IV.  emperor  of  Germany  in  1056,  flyled 
the  Great ,  was  memorable  for  his  quarrels  with  pope 
Gregory  II.  whom  at  one  time  he  depofed,  for  ha¬ 
ving  prefumed  to  judge  his  fovereign  ;  but  at  another, 
dreading  the  efledts  of  the  papal  anathemas,  he  had 
the  weaknefs  to  fubmit  to  the  molt  humiliating  per- 
fonal  folicitations  and  penances  to  obtain  abfolution, 
which  impolitic  meafure  increafed  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  and  alienated  the  affe&ions  of  his  fubje&s : 
thus  circumfianced,  he  reaffumed  the  hero,  but  too 
late ;  marched  with  an  army  to  Rome,  expelled  Gre¬ 
gory,  depofed  him,  and  fet  up  another  Pope.  Gre¬ 
gory  died  foon  after:  but  Urban  II.  and  Pafcal  II. 
fucceffively,  excited  his  ambitious  fons,  Conrad  and 
Henry,  to  rebel  againfl  him, and  the  latter  W3S  crowned 
emperor  by  the  title  of  Henry  V.  in  1106  ;  and  he 
had  the  inhumanity  to  arrefi  his  father,  and  to  de¬ 
prive  him,  not  only  of  all  his  dignities,  but  even  of 
the  neceflaries  of  life-  The  unfortunate  Henry  IV. 
was  reduced  to  fuch  extremities,  (after  having  fought 
62  battles  in  defence  of  the  German  empire),  that  he 
folicited  the  bilhop  of  Spire  to  grant  him  an  under- 
chaunter’s  place  in  his  cathedral,  but  was  refufed.  He 
died  the  fame  year,  at  Liege,  aged  55,  a  martyr  to 
the  ignorance  and  fuperfiition  of  the  age,  and  to  his 
own  blind  confidence  in  favourites  and  mifirefies. 

Henry  IV.  king  of  France  (in  1589)  and  Navarre, 
jufily  flyled  the  Great,  was  the  fon  of  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  chief  of  the  branch  of  Bourbon,  (,fo  called 
from  a  fief  of  that  name  which  fell  to  them  by  mar¬ 
riage  with  the  heirefs  of  the  eflate).  His  mother  was 
the  daughter  of  Henry  de  Albert,  king  of  Navarre 
a  woman  of  a  mafeuline  geuiu3 ;  intrepid,  Ample  and 
ruflic  in  her  manners,  but  deeply  verfed  in  politics, 
and  a  zealous  proteflant-  Forefeeing  that  her  party 
would  want  fuch  a  prote&or  (for  her  hulband  was  a 
weak  indolent  prince),  fhe  undertook  the  care  of  the 
education  of  the  young  hero  :  his  diet  was  coarfe  ;  his 
clothes  neat,  but  plain  ;  he  always  went  bare-headed; 
Hie  lent  him  to  fchool  with  the  other  children  of  the 
fame  age,  and  accuflomed  him  to  climb  the  rocks  and 
neighbouring  mountains,  according  to  the  cuflom  of 
the  country.  He  was  born  in  1553  ;  and  in  1569,  the 
16th  year  of  his  age,  he  was  declared  the  Defender 
and  Chief  of  the  Protefiants  at  Rochelle.  The  peace 
of  St  Germain,  concluded  in  1570,  recalled  the  lords 
in  the  Proteflant  intereft  to  court;  and  in  1572  Henry 
was  married  to  Margaret  de  Valois,  filter  to  Charles  IX. 
king  of  France.  It  was  in  the  midft  of  the  rejoicings 
for  thefe  nuptials,  that  the  horrid  maflacre  of  Paris 

took 
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took  place.  Henry  was  reduced,  by  tin's  infernal 
~  Itroke  of  falfe  policy,  to  the  alternative  of  changing 
his  religion  or  being  put  to  death  :  he  chofe  the  for¬ 
mer,  and  was  detained  prifoner  of  date  three  years. 
In  1587,  he  made  his  efcape  ;  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  the  Huguenot  party,  expofirig  himfelf  to  all  the 
rifles  and  fatigues  of  a  religious  W3r,  often  in  want  of 
the  necefiaries  of  life,  and  induring  all  the  hardfhips 
of  the  common  foldier  :  but  he  gained  a  vi&ory  this 
year  at  Courtras,  which  eftablilhed  his  reputation  in 
arms,  and  endeared  him  to  the  Proteftants.  On  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  religion  was  urged  as  a  pretext 
for  one  half  of  the  officers  of  the  French  army  to  re¬ 
ject  him,  and  for  the  leaguers  not  to  acknowledge 
him.  A  phantbm,  the  cardinal  de  Bourbon,  was  fet 
upagainfthim  ;  but  his  mod  formidable  rival  was  the 
duke  deMayenne:  however,  Henry,  with  few  friends, 
fewer  important  places,  no  money,  and  a  very  fmall 
army,  fupplied  every  want  by  his  adlivity  and  valour. 
He  gained  feveral  vidlories  over  the  duke  ;  particularly 
that  of  Ivri  in  1590,  memorable  for  his  heroic  admo¬ 
nition  to  his  foldiers  :  “  If  you  love  your  enfigns, 
rally  by  my  white  plume,  you  will  always  find  it  in 
the  road  to  honour  and  glory.”  Paris  held  out  againft 
him,  notwithftanding  his  fucceffes  :  he  took  all  the 
fuburbs  in  one  day  ;  and  might  have  reduced  the  city 
by  famine,  if  he  had  not  humanely  fullered  his  own 
army  to  relieve  the  befieged ;  vet  the  bigotted  friars 
and  priefts  in  Paris  all  turned  foldiers,  except  four  of 
the  Mendicant  order  ;  and  made  daily  military  reviews 
and  proceflions,  the  fword  in  one  hand  and  the  cru¬ 
cifix  in  the  other,  on  which  they  made  the  ’citizens 
fwear  rather  to  die  with  famine  than  to  admit  Henry. 
The  fcarcity  of  provifions  in  Paris  at  Iafl  degenerated 
to  an  univerfal  famine ;  bread  had  been  fold,  whilft 
any  remained,  for  a  crown  the  pound,  and  at  laft  it 
was  made  from  the  bones  of  the  charnel-houfe  of  St 
Innocents ;  human  flefh  became  the  food  of  the  ob- 
ftinate  Parifians,  and  mothers  eat  the  dead  bodies  of 
their  children.  In  fine,  the  duke  of  Mayenne,  feeing 
that  neither  Spain  nor  the  league  would  ever  grant 
him  the  crown,  determined  to  affift  in  giving  it  to  the 
lawful  heir.  He  engaged  the  ftates  to  hold  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  chiefs  of  both  parties ;  which  ended 
in  Henry’s  abjuration  of  the  Proteftant  religion  at  St 
Dennis,  and  his  confecration  at  Chartres  in  1593. 
The  following  year  Paris  opened  its  gates  to  him  ;  in 
1596,  the  duke  of  Mayenne  was  pardoned;  and  in 
1598,  peace  was  concluded  with  Spain.  Henry  now 
Ihewed  himfelf  doubly  worthy  of  the  throne,  by  his 
encouragement  of  commerce,  the  fine  arts,  and  ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  by  his  patronage  of  men  of  ingenuity 
and  found  learning  of  every  country  :  but  though  the 
fermentations  of  Romifh  bigotry  were  calmed,  the 
leaven  was  not  dtftroyed  ;  fcarce  a  year  paffed  with¬ 
out  fome  attempt  being  made  on  this  real  father  of  his 
people  ;  and  at  laft  the  monfter  Ravaillac  ftabbed  him 
to  the  heart  in  his  coach,  in  the  ftreets  of  Paris,  on 
the  14th  of  May  1610,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age 
and  22d  of  his  reign. 

Henry  VIII.  king  of  England,  was  the  fecond 
fon  of  Henry  VII.  by  Elizabeth  the  eldeft  daughter 
of  Edward  IV.  He  was  born  at  Greenwich,  on  the 
28th  of  June  1491.  On  the  death  of  his  brother 
Arthur,  in  1502,  he  was  created  prince  of  Wales; 


and  the  following  year  betrothed  to  Catharine  of  Ar* 
ragon,  prince  Arthur’s  widow,  the  Pope  having 
granted  a  difpenfation  for  that  purpofe.  Henry  VIII. 
acceded  to  the  throne,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  2 2d  of  April  1509,  and  his  marriage  with  Ca¬ 
tharine  was  folemnized  about  two  months  after.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  left  the  government  of 
his  kingdom  entirely  to  his  minifters  ;  and  fpent  his 
time  chiefly  in  tournaments,  balls,  concerts,  and  other 
expenfive  amufements.  We  are  told  that  he  was  fo 
extravagant  in  his  pleafures,  that,  in  a  very  fhort 
time,  he  entirely  diffipated  1,800,000  1.  which  his  fa¬ 
ther  had  hoarded.  This  will  feem  lefs  wonderful, 
when  the  reader  is  informed,  that  gaming  was  one  of 
his  favourite  diverfions.  Neverthelefs  he  was  not  fo 
totally  abforbed  in  pleafure,  but  he  found  leifure  to 
facrifice,  to  the  refentment  of  the  people,  two  of  his 
father's  minifters,  Empfon  and  Dudley.  A  houfe  in 
London,  which  had  belonged  to  the  former  of  thefe, 
was  in  1510  given  to  Thomas  Wolfey,  who  was  now 
the  king’s  almoner,  and  who  from  this  period  began 
to  infinuate  himfelf  into  Henry’s  favour.  In  1513, 
he  became  prime  minifter,  and  from  that  moment 
governed  the  king  and  kingdom  with  abfolute  power. 
In  this  year  Henry  declared  war  againft  France, 
gained  the  battle  of  Spurs,  and  took  the  towns  of 
Terouenne  and  Tournay  ;  but  before  he  embarked 
his  troops,  he  beheaded  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  who  had 
been  long  confined  in  the  tower.  In  1521,  he  facri- 
ficed  the  duke  of  Buckingham  to  the  refentment  of 
his  prime  minifter  Wolfey,  and  the  fame  year  obtained 
from  the  Pope  the  title  of  Defender  of  the  Faith. 

Henry,  having  been  18  years  married,  grew  tired 
of  his  wife,  and  in  the  year  1527  refolved  to  obtains 
divorce ;  but  after  many  fruitlefs  felicitations,  find¬ 
ing  it  impoffible  to  perfuade  the  Pope  to  annul  his 
marriage  with  Catharine,  he  efpoufed  Ann  Bullen  in 
the  year  1531.  During  this  interval  his  favourite 
Wolfey  was  difgraced,  and  died ;  Henry  threw  off 
the  Papal  yoke,  and  burnt  three  Proteftants  for  he- 
refy.  In  1535,  he  put  to  death  Sir  Thomas  More, 
Fiftier,  and  others,  for  denying  his  fupremacy,  and 
fuppreffed  all  the  leffer  monaileries. 

His  moft  facred  majefty,  having  now  poffeffed  his 
fecond  queen  abont  five  years,  fell  violently  in  love 
with  lady  Jane  Seymour.  Ann  Bullen  was  accufed 
of  adultery  with  her  own  brother,  and  with  three 
other  perfons  :  (he  was  beheaded  the  19th  of  May, 
1536.  He  married  Jane  Seymour  the  day  following. 
In  1537,  he  put  to  death  five  of  the  noble  family  of 
Kildare,  as  a  terror  to  the  Irifh,  of  whofe  difloyalty 
he  had  fome  apprehenfions ;  and  in  the  year  follow-' 
ing  he  executed  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  with  four 
other  perfons  of  diftinftion,  for  the  foie  crime  of  cor- 
refponding  with  cardinal  Po  e.  In  1538  and  1539, 
he  fuppreffed  all  the  monafteries  in  England,  and 
feized  their  revenues  for  his  own  ufe.  The  queen  ha¬ 
ving  died  in  childbed,  he  this  year  married  the  prin- 
cefs  Ann  of  Cleves  :  but  difliking  her  perfon,  imme¬ 
diately  determined  to  be  divorced  ;  and  his  obfequious 
parliament  and  convocation  unanimoufly  pronounced 
the  marriage  void,  for  reafons  too  ridiculous  to  be 
recited  :  but  this  was  not  all ;  Henry  was  fo  incenfed 
with  his  minifter  and  quondam  favourite,  Cromwell, 
for  negociating  this  match,  that  he  revenged  himfelf 
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Henry,  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.  Yet  this  was  not  the 
only  public  murder  of  the  year  1540.  A  few  days 
after  Cromwell’s  death,  feveral  perfons  were  burnt  for 
denying  the  king’s  fupremacy,  and  other  articles  of 
herefy. 

His  majefty  being  once  more  at  liberty  to  indulge 
himfelf  with  another  wife,  fixed  npon  Catharine  How¬ 
ard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk.  She  was  declared 
queen  in  Anguft  1540;  .  but  they  had  been  privately 
married  fome  time  before.  Henry,  it  feems,  was  fo 
entirely  fatisfied  with  this  lady,  that  he  daily  blefltd 
God  for  his  prefent  felicity  ;  but  that  felicity  was  of 
fliort  duration  :  he  had  not  been  married  above  a  year, 
before  the  queen  was  accufed  of  frequent  pioftitution, 
both  before  and  fince  her  marriage  :  (he  confeffed  her 
guilt,  and  was  beheaded  in  February  1542.  In  Ju¬ 
ly  1543,  he  married  his  fixth  wife,  the  Lady  Catha¬ 
rine  Parr,  the  widow  of  John  Nevil  lord  Latimer,  and 
lived  to  the  year  1547,  without  committing  any  more 
flagrant  enormities:  but  finding  himfelf  now  approach 
towards  difiolution,  he  made  his  will  ;  and,  that  the 
lad  feene  of  his  life  might  rcfemble  the  reft,  he  deter¬ 
mined  to  end  the  tragedy  with  the  murder  of  two  of 
his  beft  friends  and  moft  faithful  fubjerSs,  the  duke 
©f  Norfolk,  and  his  fon  the  earl  of  Surrey.  The  earl 
was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  January;  and  the  duke 
was  ordered  for  execution  on  the  29th,  but  fortunate¬ 
ly  el'caped  by  the.- king’s  death  on  the  28th.  They 
were  condemned  without  the  fiiadow  of  a  crime  ;  but 
Heiiry’s  political  reafon  for  putting  them  to  death, 
was  his  apprehenfion,  that,  if  they  were  buffered  to 
furvive  him,  they  would  counteract  fome  of  his  regu¬ 
lations  in  religion,  and  might  be  troublefome  to  his 
fon.  Henry  died  on  the  28th  of  January  1547,  in 
the  56th  year  of  his  age,  and.  was  buried  at  Wind- 
for. 

As  to  his  charaCter,  it  is  pretty  obvious  from  the 
fads  above  related.  Lord  Herbert  palliates  his  crimes, 
and  exaggerates  what  he  calls  his  virtues.  Bifhop 
Burnet  fays,  “  he  was  rather  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  great  than  the  good  princes.”  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
knowledges,  that  “  he  is  to  be  numbered  among  the 
ill  princes  but  adds,  “  I  cannot  rank  him  with  the 
worft.”  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  with  infinitely  more 
juftice,  fays,  “  If  all  the  pictures  -and  patterns  of  a 
mercilefs  prince  were  loft  to  the  world,  they  might 
again  be  painted  to  the  life  out  of  the  hiftory  of  this 
king.”  He  was  indeed  a  mercilefs  tyrant,  a  feurvy 
politician,  a  foohfh  bigot,  a  horrible  afl’allin.  See 
England,  n°  21  2 — 230. 

Henry  of  Huntingdon ,  an  Englilh  hiftorian,  of 
the  1 2th  century,  was  canon  of  Lincoln,  and  after¬ 
wards  archdeacon  of  Huntingdon.  He  wrote,  1.  A 
hiftory  of  England,  which  ends  with  the  year  1 154. 
2.  A  continuation  of  that  of  Bede.  3.  Chronological 
tables  of  the  kings  of  England.  4.  A  fmall  treatife 
on  the  contempt  of  the  world.  5.  Several  books  of 
epigrams  and  love-verfes.  6.  A  poem  on  herbs;  all 

which  are  written  in  Latin. - His  invocation  of 

Apollo  and  the  goddeffes  of  Tempe,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  poem  onherbs,  may  not  be  unacceptable  as  a 
fpecimen  of  his  poetry. 

Vatum  magne  parens,  herbarum  Phoebe  repertor-. 

Vofqne,  qnibns  refonant  Tempe  jncefa  Deas! 

Si  milii  feila  prius  hedera  florente  paraftis,. 

Ecce  meos  Acres,  ferta  paratc  fero. 


Henry  of  Sufa ,  in  Latin,  de  Segu/so,  a  famous  ci-  Henry, 
v ilia  11  and  eanonift  of  the  13th  century,  acquired  fuch 
reputation  by  his  learning,  that  he  was  called  the  fonree 
and  fplendor  of  the  law.  He  was  arch  bifhop  of  Em- 
brun  about  the  year  1258,  and  cardinal  bifhop  of 
Oftia  in  1262.  He  wrote  A  fummary  of  the  canon  and 
civil  law;  and  A  commentary  on  the  book  of  the  decre¬ 
tals ,  compofed  by  order  of  Alexander  IV. 

.Henry  (Philip),  a  pious  and  learned  nonconformift 
minifter,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John  Henry,  page  of  the 
back-ftairs  to  James  duke  of  York,  and  was  born  at 
Whitehall  in  163  r.  He  was  admitted  into  Weftmin- 
fter  fchoo]  at  about  12  years  of  age  ;  became  the  fa¬ 
vourite  of  Dr  Bufby,  and  was  employed  by  him,  with 
fome  others,  in  collecting  materials  for  the  Greek 
grammar  he  afterwards  publiflied.  From  thence  he 
removed  toChrift-church,  Oxford;  where,  having  ob¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  mailer  of  arts,  he  was  taken  into 
the  family  of  judge  Pulefton,  at  Emeral  in  Flintfhire, 
as  tutor  to  his  fons,  and  to  preach. at  Worthenbury. 

He  foon  after  married  the  only  daughter  and  heirefs 
of  Mr  Daniel  Matthews  of  Broad-oak  near  Whit¬ 
church,  by  whom  he  became  poffeffed  of  a  competent 
eltate.  When  the  king  and  epifcopacy  wire  reltored, 
he  refufed  to  conform,  was  ejeCted,  and  retired  with 
his  family  to  Broad-oak;  here,  and  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  about  28 
years,  relieving  the  poor,  employing  the  induftrious, 
inftni&fng  the  ignorant,  and  exerciting  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  doing  good.  His  moderation  in  his  non¬ 
conformity  was  eminent  and  exemplary;  and  upon  all 
occafions  he  bore  teftimony  againil  uncharitable  and 
fchifmatical  feparation.  In  chnrch-government  he 
wiflied  for  arclibifhop  Ulhtr’s  reduction  of  epifcopacy. 

He  thought  it  lawful  to  join  in  the  common-prayer  in 
public  affemblies;  which,  during  the  time  of  his  filence 
and  reftraint,  he  commonly  attended  with  his  family, 
with  reverence  and  devotion. 

Henry  (Matthew),  an  eminent  diffenting  minifter 
and  author,  was  the  fon  of  the  former,  and  was  born 
in  the  year  1662.  He  continued  under  his  father’s 
care  till  he  was  18  years  of  age;  in  which  time  he 
became  well  ikilled  in  the  learned  languages,  efpecially 
in  the  Hebrew,  which  his  father  had  rendered  familiar 
to  him  from  his  childhood ;.  and  from  firfl  to  laft  the 
ftudy  of  the  feriptures  was  his  moft  delightful  em¬ 
ployment.  He  completed  his  education  in  an  academy 
kept  at  Iflington  by  Mr  Doolittle,  and  was  afterwards 
entered  in  Gray’s-Inn  for  the  ftudy  of  the  law;  where 
he  became  well  acquainted  with  the  civil  and  munici¬ 
pal  law  of  his  own  country,  and  from  his  application 
and  great  abilities  it  was  thought  he  would  have  be¬ 
come  very  eminent  in  that  profelfion.  But  at  length, 
refolving  to  devote  his  life  to  the  ftudy  of  divinity,  in 
1686  he  retired  into  the  country,  and  was  chofen  pa¬ 
llor  of  a  congregation  at  Chefter,  where  he  lived  about 
25  years,  greatly  efteemed  and  beloved  by  his  people. 

He  had  feveral  calls  from  London,  which  he  conftantly 
declined;  but  was  at  laft  prevailed  upon  to  accept  an 
unanimous  invitation  from  a  congregation  at  Hackney. 

He  wrote,  1.  Expofitions  of  the  Bible,  in  5  vols.  folio. 

2.  The  life  of  Mr  Philip  Henry.  3.  Directions  for 
daily  communion  with  God.  4.  A  method  for  prayer. 

5.  Four  difeourfes  againft  vice  and  immorality.  6.  The 
communicant’s  companion.  7.  Family  hymns.  8.  A 
ferip- 
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fcriptnral  catecliifm ;  and,  9.  A  difcourfe  concerning 
the  nature  of  fchifm.  He  died  of  an  apoplexy  at 
.  Nantwich,  when  upon  a  journey,  in  17x4;  and  was 
interred  at  Trinity-church,  in  Chefter. 

HEPAR  sulphuris,  or  Liver  of  Sulphur,  a 
combination  of  alkaline  fait  and  fulphur.  See  Che¬ 
mistry,  n°32i — 325. 

By  means  of  the  fume  arifing  on  the  decompofition 
of  hepar  fulphuris  by  an  acid,  Mr  Bergman  hath  found 
3  method  of  imitating  the  hot  or  fulphureous  mineral 
waters,  to  as  great  perfedlion  as  the  cold  ones  are  now 
imitated  by  fixed  air.  The  procefs  con  fills  limply  in 
adding  the  vitriolic  acid  to  hepar  fulphuris ,  and  im¬ 
pregnating  water  with  the  peculiar  fpecies  of  air  that 
arifes  from  this  mixture;  in  the  fame  manner  as  when 
water  is  impregnated  with  the  fixed  air  arifing  from 
the  mixture  of  that  or  any  other  acid  with  chalk. 
This  hepatic  air,  as  the  author  calls  it,  is  very  readily 
abforbed  by  water;  to  which  it  gives  the  fmell,  tafte, 
and  all  the  other  fenfible  qualities  of  the  fulphureous 
waters.  A  Swedilh  cantharus  of  diftilled  water,  con¬ 
taining  i2^Swedifh  cubic  inches,  will  abforb  about 
60  cubic  inches  of  this  hepatic  air;  and  on  dropping 
into,  it  the  nitrous  acid ,  it  will  appear,  that  a  real  ful- ' 
phur  is  contained,  in  a  Hate  of  perfeft  folution,  in  this 
water,  to  the  quantity  of  eight  grains.  It  does  not 
appear  that  any  other  acid,  except  what  the  author 
calls  the  dephlogiflicated  marine  acid ,  will  produce  this 
effed. — When  any  particular  fulphureous  water  is  to 
be  imitated,  we  fcarce  need  to  obferve,  that  the  faline, 
or  other  contents  peculiar  to  it,  are  to  be  added  to 
the  artificial  hepatic  •water .  Inllead  of  the  liver  of 
fulphur,  the  operator  may  ufe  a  mixture  of  three-parts 
of  filings  of  iron  and  two-parts  of  fulphur  melted  to¬ 
gether. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  that  water  thus  pre¬ 
pared,  does  not  differ  from  that  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  hepar  fulphuris  has  been  diffolved:  but  it  ap¬ 
pears  evidently  to  differ  from  it  in  this  material  cir- 
cumftance;  — that  in  the  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris , 
the  fulphur  i3  held  in  folution  by  the  water,  through 
the  means  of  the  alkali  combined  with  it;  whereas,  in 
M.  Bergman’s  procefs,  it  does  not  appear  probable  that 
the  hepar  fulphuris  rife3  fubftantially  in  the  form  of 
air;  for,  in  that  cafe,  its  prefence  in  the  hepatic  water 
might  be  deteded  by  means  of  the  weakeft  of  the 
acids  (even  the  mephitic),  which  would  precipitate 
the  fulphur  from  it.  Nor  can  it  be  fuppofed  that  any 
portion  or  conftituent  part  of  the  alkali  itfelf  (except 
a  part  of  its  remaining  fixed  air)  can  come  over.  The 
water,  therefore,  mutt  owe  its  impregnation  to  the 
fulphur,  raifed,  in  fome  peculiar  manner,  into  the  date 
of  an  elaftic  vapour;  permanent,  when  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  made  in  quickfilver;  but  condenfible  in  water, 
and  rendered  foluble  in  that  fluid  through  the  means 
of  fome  unknown  principle  combined  with  it,  and 
which  the  author  fuppofes  to  be  the  matter  of  heat, 
combined  with  if  through  the  medium  of  phlogifon. 

HEPATIC,  in  medicine  and  anatomy,  any  thing 
belonging  to  the  liver. 

Hepatic  Air.  See  Hepar  Sulphuris . 

Hepatic  Aloes,  the  infpiiTated  juice  of  a  fpecies  of 
Aloes. 

Hepatic  Water.  See  Hepar  Sulphuris . 

HEPATICA,  in  botany,  a  fpecies  of  Anemone. 


HEPATITIS,  in  medicine,  an  inflammation  of  Hepatitis 
the  liver.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine.  II 

HEPHiESTIA,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  an  Athe-  Herac*etint 
nian  feftival  in  honour  of  Vulcan,  the  chief  ceremony 
of  which  was  a  race  with  torches.  It  was  performed 
in  this  manner :  The  antagonifts  were  three  young  men, 
one  of  whom,  by  lot,  took  a  lighted  torch  in  his  hand, 
and  began  his  courfe ;  if  the  torch  was  extinguiflied 
before  he  finiflied  the  race,  he  delivered  it  to  the  fe- 
cond:  and  he  in  like  manner  to  the  third  ;  the  vi&ory 
was  his  who  firil  carried  the  torch  lighted  to  the  end 
of  the  race;  and  to  this  fuccefiive  delivering  of  the 
torch,  we  find  many  allufions  in  ancient  writers. 

HEPTACHORD,  in  the  ancient  poetry,  fignified 
verfes  that  were  fung  or  played  on  feven  chords,  that 
is,  on  feven  different  notes.  In  this  ferife  it  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  lyre  when  it  had  but  feven  firings.  One 
of  the  intervals  is  alfo  Galled  an  heptachord,  as  con¬ 
taining  the  fame  number  of  degrees 'between  the  ex¬ 
tremes. 

HEPTAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  confiding  of 
feven  fidcs,  and  as  many  angles.  In  fortification,  a 
place  is  termed  an  heptagon,  that  has  feven  baftions 
for  its  defence. 

HEPTAGONAL  numbers,  in  arithmetic,  a  fort 
of  polygonal  numbers,  wherein  the  difference  of  the 
terms  of  the  correfponding  arithmetical  progrefiion  is 
5.  One  of  ihe  properties  of  thefe  numbers  is,  that  if 
they  be  multiplied  by  40,  and  9  be  added  to  the  pro- 
dud,  the  fum  will  be  a  fquare  number. 

HEPTANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  ,Vt«,  feptem, 
and  avxj,  a  man;)  the  feventh  'clafs  in  Linnaeus’s 
fexual  method,  confiding  of  plants  with  hermaphrodite 
flowers,  which  have  feven  ftamina,  or  male-organs. 

The  orders  are  four,  derived  from  the  number  of  fiyles 
or  female- organs. 

HEPTANGULAR,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  figures  which  have  feven  angles. 

HEPTARCHY,  a  government  of  feven  perfons ; 
alfo  a  ftate  or  country  divided  into  feven  kingdoms, 
and  governed  by  feven  independent  princes;  in  which 
fenfe  it  is  particularly  applied  to  the  government  of 
South-Britain,  v’hen  divided  among  the  Saxons.  See 
England,  n°  43. 

HERACLEA,  an  ancient  city  of  Turky  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  in  Romania,  with  the  fee  of  an  archbilhop 
of  the  Grecian  church,  and  a  fea-port.  It  was  a  very 
famous  place  in  former  times,  and  there  are  ftill  fome 
remains  of  its  ancient  fplendor.  Theodore  Lafcaris 
took  it  from  David  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebifond ; 
when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Genoefe,  but  Ma¬ 
homet  II.  took  it  from  them;  fir.ee  which  time  it  has 
been  in  the  poffefiion  of  the  Turks.  It  is  near  the 
fea.  E.  Lon.  27.  48.  N.  Lat.  40.  27. 

HERACLEONITES,  a  fed  of  Chriftians,  the 
followers  of  Heracleon,  who  refined  upon  the  Gnoftic 
divinity,  and  maintained  that  the  world  was  not  the 
immediate  produdion  of  the  Son  of  God,  but  that  he 
was  only  the  occafional  caufe  of  its  being  created  by 
the  demiurgus.  The  Heracleonites  denied  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Tefiament,  main-  | 

taining  that  they  were  mere  random  founds  in  the  air; 
and  that  St  John  the  Baptift  was  the  only  true  voice 
that  direded  to  the  Meffiah. 

HERACLEUM,  madness;  a  genus  of  the  digynia 
order, 
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Heraclidx  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants. 

ii  There  are  five  lpecies,  of  which  the  moft  remarkable 
Heraclitus.  ;s  tjje  fpondyi;lim>  or  cow-parfnip.  This  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  Britain,  and  other  northern  parts  of 
Europe  and  Alia, --Gmelin,  in  his  Flora  S/berica,p.  2  14, 
tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtfchatka,  about 
the  beginning  of  July,  colleA  the  foot-ftalks  of  the 
radical  leaves  of  this  plant,  and,  after  peeling  ofF  the 
rhind,  dry  them  feparately  in  the  fun,  and  then,  tying 
them  in  bundles,  dry  them  carefully  in  the  fhade:  in  a 
fliort  time  afterwards,  tliefe  dried  ftalks  are  covered  over 
with  ayellow  faccharine  efflorcfcence,  tailing  like  liquo¬ 
rice  ;  and  in  this  ftate  they  are  eaten  as  a  great  delicacy. 
— The  Ruffians  not  only  eat  the  ftalks  thus  prepared, 
but  procure  from  them  3  very  intoxicating  fpirit.  They 
firft  ferment  them  in  water  with  the  greater  bilberries, 
(vaccinium  uliginofum),  and  then  diftil  the  liquor  to 
what  degree  of  itrength  they  pleafe;  which  Gmelin 
fays  is  more  agreeable  to  the  talle  than  fpirits  made 
from  corn.  This  may  therefore  prove  good  fucceda- 
neum  for  wliilky;  and  prevent  the  confumption  of 
much  barley,  which  ought  to  be  applied  to  better 
purpofes. — Swine  and  rabbits  are  very  fond  of  this 
plant.  In  the  county  of  Norfolk  it  is  called  hog- 
‘weed. 

HERACLIDiE,  in  antiquity,  the  defccndants  of 
Hercules.  The  Heraclidas  were  expelled  from  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  by  Euriftheus  king  of  Mycenae,  after  the 
death  of  Hercules. 

Return  of  the  Heraclid.*  into  Peloponnefus,  is  a 
celebrated  epochs  in  the  ancient  chronology. — The 
time  of  this  return  is  differently  affigned  ;  by  reafon 
authors  miftake  the  divers  attempts  they  nude  to  re¬ 
turn,  for  the  return  itfelf.  The  firft  attempt  was  20 
years  before  the  taking  of  Troy:  the  fecond  was  too 
years  later,  or  80  years  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 
This  laft  is  fuppofed  to  have  fucceeded ;  at  leaft,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Petavius,  who  mentions  only  thefe  two. 
Scaliger  diftinguilhes  three  attempts  ;  and  fixes  the 
firft  50  years  later  than  Petavius,  viz.  30  years  after 
the  taking  of  Troy.  He  fays  nothing  of  the  fecond, 
which  was  unfortunate  like  the  firft  ;  but  places  the 
third  in  the  fame  year  with  Petavius.  As  it  occafioned 
a  world  of  changes  and  revolutions  in  the  affairs  of 
Greece,  iufomuch  that  fcarce  a  ftate  or  people  but 
were  turned  upfide  down  thereby,  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidas  is  the  epocha  of  the  beginning  of  pro¬ 
fane  hiftory:  all  the  time  that  preceded  it  is  reputed 
fabulous.  Accordingly,  Ephorus,  Curaanus,  Ca- 
lifthenes,  3nd  Theopompus,  only  begin  their  hiftories 
from  hence. 

HERACLIDES  s/Tontus,  a  Greek  philofopher, 
the  difciple  of  Speufippus,  and  afterwards  of  Ariftotle, 
flouriftied  about  336  B.  C.  His  vanity  prompted  him 
to  defire  one  of  his  friends  to  put  a  ferpent  into  his 
bed  juft  as  lie  was  dead,  in  order  to  raife  a  belief 
that  he  was  afeended  to  the  heavens  among  the  gods  ; 
but  the  cheat  was  difeovered.  All  his  works  are 
loft. 

HERACLITUS,  a  famous  Ephefian  philofopher, 
who  flourifhed  about  the  69th  Olympiad,  in  the  time 
of  Darius  Hyftafpes.  He  is  faid  to  have  continually 


bewailed  the  wicked  lives  of  men,  and,  as  often  as  he  Heraclides 
came  among  them,  to  have  fallen  a-weeping ;  contrary 
to  Democritus,  who  made  the  follies  of  mankind  a  ra  ‘  - 
fubjeft  of  laughter.  He  retired  to  the  temple  of 
Diana,  and  played  at  dice  with  the  boys  there;  faying 
to  the  Ephefians  who  gathered  round  him,  “  Worlt 
“  of  men,  what  do  ye  wonder  at  ?  Is  it  not  better  to 
“  do  thus  than  to  govern  you  ?”  Darius  wrote  to 
this  philofopher  to  come  and  live  with  him ;  but  he 
refufed  the  offer :  at  laft,  out  of  hatred  to  mankind, 
he  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  he  contra&ed  a 
dropfy  by  living  on  herbs,  which  deftroyed  him  at  60 
years  of  age.  His  writings  gained  him  fo  great  re¬ 
putation,  that  his  followers  were  called  Heraclitians. 

Laertius  fpeaks  of  a  treatife  upon  nature,  divided  into 
three  books,  one  concerning  the  univerfe,  the  fecond 
political,  the  third  theological,  which  he  depofited  in 
the  tempje  of  Diana. 

HERACLIUS,  emperor  of  the  eaft,  a  renowned 
warrior,  died  A.  D.  641.  He  carried  on  long  and 
bloody  wars  with  the  Saracens,  by  whom  he  was  al- 
moft  always  defeated.  See  Arabia,  n°  67 — 93. 

HERALD,  fays  Verftegan,  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon  word  Iierehault ,  and,  by  abbreviation,  Heralt, 
which  in  that  language  fignifies  the  champion  of 
an  army  ;  and,  growing  to  be  a  name  of  office,  it 
was  given  to  him  who,  in  the  army,  had  the  fpe- 
cial  charge  to  denounce  war,  to  challenge  to  bat¬ 
tle  and  combat,  to  proclaim  peace,  and  to  exe¬ 
cute  martial  meffages.  But  the  bufinefs  of  heralds 
with  us  is  as  follows,  viz.  To  marfhal,  order, 
and  conduit  all  royal  calvacades,  ceremonies  at  coro¬ 
nations,  royal  marriages,  inftallations,  creations  of 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  barons,  baronets, 
and  dubbing  of  knights  5  embaffies,  funeral  procef- 
fions,  declarations  of  war,  proclamations  of  peace, 

See. :  To  record  and  blazon  the  arms  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  ;  and  to  regulate  any  abufes  therein  thro’ 
theEnglifh  dominions,  under  the  authority  of  the  Earl- 
Marfhal,  to  whom  they  are  fubfervient.  The  office  of 
Windfor,  Chefter,  Richmond,  Somerfet,  York,  and 
Lancafter  heralds,  is  to  be  affiftants  to  the  kings  at 
arms,  in  the  different  branches  of  their  office  ;  and  they 
are  fuperior  to  each  other,  according  to  creation,  in 
the  above  order. 

Heralds  were  formerly  held  in  much  greater  efteem 
than  they  are  at  prefent ;  and  were  created  and  chri- 
ftened  by  the  king,  who,  pouring  a  cold-cup  of  wine 
on  their  head,  gave  them  the  herald-name :  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  earl-marffial.  They  could  not  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  dignity  of  herald  without  having  been  fe- 
ven  years  purfuivant ;  nor  could  they  quit  the  office 
of  herald,  but  to  be  made  king  at  arms. 

The  office  and  dignity  of  a  herald  was  firft  inftitu- 
ted  by  Ancus  Martius,  fourth  king  of  the  Romans, 
as  Livy  declares ;  but  fome  writers  aferibe  its  origin 
to  Numa  Pompilius,  and  that  he  ordained  a  college  of 
heralds.  Richard  III.  was  the  firft  who  formed  them, 
in  this  kingdom,  into  a  college  ;  and  afterwards  great 
privileges  were  granted  them  by  Edward  VI.  and 
Philip  and  Mary. 
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Definition  A  Science  which  teaches  how  to  blazon,  or  explain 
origin,  &.c.  f\.  in  proper  terms,  all  that  belongs  to  coats-of- 
of  Heraldry.  arms  .  and  j10w  to  marfhal,  or  difpofe  regularly,  divers 
arms  on  a  field.  It  alfo  teaches  whatever  relates  to  the 
tnarlhalling  of  folemn  calvacades,  proceffions,  and  other 
public  ceremonies  at  coronations,  inftallations,  crea¬ 
tions  of  peers,  nuptials,  chriftening  of  princes,  fune¬ 
rals,  &c. 

Arms,  or  coats-of-arms,  are  hereditary  marks  of 
honour,  made  up  of  fixed  and  determined  colours  and 
figures,  granted  by  fovereign  princes,  as  a  reward  for 
military  valour,  a  fhining  virtue,  or  a  fignal  public 
fervice  ;  and  which  ferve  to  denote  the  defcent  and  al¬ 
liance  of  the  bearer,  or  to  diftinguifh  ftates,  cities, 
focieties,  &c.  civil,  ecclefiaftical,  and  military. 

Thus  heraldry  is  the  fcience,  of  which  arms  are  the 
proper  objeft  ;  but  yet  they  differ  much  both  in  their 
origin  and  antiquity.  Heraldry,  according  to  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  “  as  digefted  into  an  art,  and 
fubjedted  to  rules,  muft  be  afcribed  to  Charlemaign 
and  Frederick  Barbaroffa,  for  it  did  begin  and  grow 
with  the  fendal.law.”  Sir  John  Feme  is.of  opinion, 
that  we  did  borrow  arms  from  the  Egyptians ;  mean¬ 
ing,  from  their  hieroglyphicks.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  mentions,  that  arms,  as  marks  of  honour, 
were  firft  ufed  by  great  commanders  in  war,  ne- 
cefiity  requiring  that  their  perfons  fhould  be  notified 
to  their  friends  and  followers.  The  learned  Alexan¬ 
der  Nifbet,  in  his  excellent  fyftenv  of  heraldry,  fays, 
that  arms  owe  their  rife  and  beginning  to  the  light  of 
nature  ;  and  that  figns  and  marks  of  honour  were  made 
ufe  of  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  world,  and  by  all  na¬ 
tions,  however  Ample  and  illiterate,  to  diftinguifh  the 
noble  from  the  ignoble.  We  find  in  Homer,  Virgil, 
and  Ovid,  that  their  heroes  had  divers  figures  on  their 
fhields,  whereby  their  perfons  were  diftindtly  known. 
Alexander  the  Great,  defirons  to  honour  thofe  of  his 
captains  and  foldiers  who  had  done  any  glorious  ac¬ 
tion,  and  alfo  to  excite  an  emulation  among  the  reft, 
did  grant  them  certain  badges  to  be  borne  on  their 
armour,  pennons,  and  banners ;  ordering,  at  the  fame 
time,  that  no  perfon  or  potentate,  through  his  em¬ 
pire,  fhould  attempt  or  prefume  to  give  or  tolerate 
the  bearing  of  thofe  figns  upon  the  armour  of  any 
man,  but  it  fhould  be  a  power  referved  to  himfelf  5 
which  prerogative  has  been  claimed  ever  fince  by  all 
other  kings  and  fovereign  princes  within  their  domi¬ 
nions.  #  , 

After  thefe  and  many  other  different  opinions,  all 
that  can  be  faid  with  any  certainty  is,  that,  in  all  ages, 
men  have  made  ufe  of  figures  of  living  creatures,  or 
fymbolical  figns,  to  denote  the  bravery  and  courage 
either  of  their  chief  or  nation,  to  render  themfelves 
the  more  terrible  to  their  enemies,  and  even  to  diftin- 
gnffli  themfelves  or  families,  as  names  do  individuals. 
The  famous  C.  Agrippai  in  his  treatife  of  the  vanity 
of  fciences,  cap.  81.  has  colledted  many  inftances  of 
thefe  marks  of  diftin&ion,  anciently  borne  by  king¬ 
doms  and  ftates  that  were  any  way  civilized,  viz. 


L  D  R  Y, 

The  Egyptians  'I  f  an  Ox,  Hereditary 

The  Athenians  |  |  an  Owl,  arms,  &c. 

The  Goths  i  Si  j  a  Bear, 

The  Romans  !  ,a  !  an  Eagle, 

The  Franks  I  I  a  Lion, 

The  Saxons  J  :  l  a  Horfe. 

The  laft  is  flill  borne  in  the  arms  of  his  prtfent  Bri¬ 
tannic  M-ajefty.  As  to  hereditary  arms  of  families, 

William  Cambden,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  and  other 
judicious  heralds,  agree,  that  they  began  no  fooner 
tban  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  1  ith  century..  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Father  Meneftrier’s  opinion,  a  French  wri¬ 
ter  whofe  authority  is  of  great  weight  in  this  mat¬ 
ter,  Henry  1’Oifeleur  (the  Falconer  J  who  was  raifed 
to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Weft  in  920,  by  regula¬ 
ting  tournaments  in  Germany  gave  occafion  to  the 
eftablifhment  of  family-arms,  or  hereditary  marks  of 
honour,  which  undeniably  are  more  ancient  and'bet- 
ter  obferved  among  the  Germans  than  in  any  other 
nation.  Moreover,  this  lall  author  afferts,  that  with 
tournaments  firft  came  up  coats-of-arms ;  which  were 
a  fort  of  livery,  made  up  of  feveral  lifts,  fillets,  or 
narrow  pieces  of  fluff  of  divers  colours,  from  whence 
came  the  fefs,  the  bend,  the  pale,  &c.,  which  were 
the  original  charges  of  family -arms ;  for  they  who 
never  had  been  at  tournaments,  had  not  fuch'mai  ksof 
diftin&ion.  They  who  inlilled  themfelves  in  the  Croi- 
fades,  took  up  alfo  feveral  new  figures  hitherto  un¬ 
known  in-  armorial  enfigns ;  fucli,  as  alerions,  be¬ 
zants,  efcalop-fhells, .  fnartlets,  See.  but  more' particu¬ 
larly  fcroffes,  of  different  colours  for  difti'ndion’s  fake* 

From' this  it  may  be  concluded,  that  heraldry,  like  mod 
human  inventions,  was  infenfib’y  introduced  and  efta- 
bliftied  ;  and  that,  after  having  been  rude  and’unfet- 
tled  for  many  ages,  it  was  at  laft  methodifed,  perfeft-. 
ed,  and  fixed,  by  the  Croifades  and  tournaments-. 

Thefe  marks’. of  honour  are  called  arms,  from  their' 
being  principally  and  firft  worn  by  miiitary  men  at  war 
and  tournaments,  who  had  them  engraved,  emboffecl,' 
or  depi&ed  on  fhields,  targets,  banners,  or  other  mar¬ 
tial  inftruments.  They  are  alfo  called  coats -of- arms r 
from  the  cuftom  of  the  ancients  embroidering  them 
on  the  coats  they  wore  over  their  arms,  as  heralds  do 
to  this  day. 

Arms  are  diftinguifhed  by  different  names,  to  de¬ 
note  the  caufes  of  their  bearing  ;  fuch  as, 

ARMS 

Of  Dominion,  1 1  Of  Patronage, 

,Of  Pretenfion,  I  Of  Family, 

Of  Concelfion,  [  Of  Alliance, 

Of  Community,  |  Of  Succeffion- 

Arms  of  dominion  or  fovereignty  are  thofe  which 
emperors,  kings,  and  fovereign  ftates,  do  conftan-tly 
bear;  being,  as  it  were,  annexed  to  the  territories, 
kingdoms,  and  provinces,  they  poffcfs.-  Thus  the 
three  lions  are  the  arms  of  England,,  the  fteurs-dedis- 
thofe  of  France,  &c. 

Arms  of  pretenfion  are  thofe  of  fuch  kingdoms* 
pro- 
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provinces,  or  territories,  to  which  a  prince  or  lord  has 
fome  claim*  and  which  he  adds  to  his  own,  although 
the  faid  kingdoms  or  territories  be  poffeffed  by  a  fo¬ 
reign  prince  or  other  lord.  Thus  the  kings  of  Eng¬ 
land  have  quartered  the  arms  of  France  with  their  own, 
ever  fince  Edward  III.  laid  claim  to  the  kingdom  of 
France,  which  happened  in  the  year  1330,  on  account 
of  his  being  fon  to  Ifabdla,  filler  to  Charles  the  Hand- 
fome,  who  died  without  iflue. 

Arms  of  concejfion  or  augmentation  of  honour,  are 
either  entire  arms,  or  elfe  one  or  more  figures,  given 
by  princes  as  a  reward  for  fome  extraordinary  fervice. 
We  read  in  hi  (lory,  that  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  allowed  the  earl  of  Wintoun’s  anceftor  to  bear, 
in  his  coat- armour,  a  crown  fupported  by  a  fword,  to 
(hew  that  lie,  and  the  clan  Seaton,  of  which  he  was 
the  head,  fiipported  his  tottering  crown.  The  late 
Queen  Anne  granted  to  Sir  Cloudefly  Shovel,  rear- 
admiral  of  Great  Britain,  a  cheveron  between  two 
fleurs-de-lis  in  chief,  and  a  crefcent  in  bafe,  to  denote 
three  great  victories  he  had  gained;  two  over*the 
French,  and  one  over  the  Turks. 

Arms  of  community,  are  thofe  of  bilhoprics,  cities, 
univerfities,  academies,  focieties,  companies,  and  o- 
ther  bodies  corporate. 

Arms  of  patronage ,  are  fuch  as  governors  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  lords  of  manors,  patrons  of  benefices,  &c. 
add  to  their  family-arms,  as  a  token  of  -their  fuperio- 
rity,  rights,  and  jurifdidlion.  Thefe  arms  have  in¬ 
troduced  into  heraldry,  cafties,  gates,  wheels,  ploughs, 
rakes,  harrows,  &c. 

Arms  of  family,  or  paternal- arms,  are  thofe  that 
belong  to  one  particular  family,  that  dillinguilh  it 
from  others,  and  which  no  perfon  is  fnffered  to  aflume 
without  committing  a  crime,  which  fovereigns  have  a 
right  to  reftrain  and  punifti. 

Arms  of  alliance ,  are  thofe  which  families,  or  pri¬ 
vate  perfons,  take  pp  and  join  to  their  own,  to  denote 
the  alliances  they  have  contra&edby  marriage.  This 
fort  of  arms  is  either  impaled,  or  borne  in  an  efcutcheon 
of  pretence ,  by  thofe  who  have  married  heireffes. 

Arms  of  fticceffion ,  are  fuch  as  are  taken  up  by 
them  who  inherit  certain  ellates,  manors,  &c.  either 
by  will,  entail,  or  donation,  and  which  they  either 
impale  or  quarter  with  their  own  arms;  which  multi¬ 
plies  the  titles  of  fome  families  out  of  neceffity,  and 
not  through  oftentation,  as  many  imagine. 

Thefe  are  the  eight  daffes  under  which  the  divers 
forts  of  arms  are  generally  ranged  ;  but  there  is  a  fort 
w  hich  blazoners  call  affumptive  arms ,  being  fuch  as 
are  taken  up  by  the  caprice  or  fancy  of  upftarts, 
though  of  ever  fo  mean  extraction,  who,  being  advan¬ 
ced  to  a  degree  of  fortune,  aflume  them  without  a 
legal  title.  This,  indeed,  is  a  great  abufe  of  heral¬ 
dry  ;  and  common  only  in  Britain,  for  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  no  fuch  practice  takes  place. 

We  now  proceed  to  conlider  the  eflential  and  inte¬ 
gral  parts  of  arms,  which  are  thefe: 

The  Escutcheon,  The  Charges, 

The  Tinctures,  The  Ornaments. 

CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Shield  or  Escutcheon. 

The  Shield,  or  Efcutcheon,  is  the  field  or  ground 
whereon  are  reprefented  the  figures  that  make  up  a 
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coat  of  arms:  for  thefe  marks  of  diftinflion  were  ot 
put  on  bucklers  or  (hields,  before  they  were  placed  shield,  *.1 
011  banners,  ftandards,  flags,  and  coat- armour ;  and 
wherever  they  may  be  fixed,  they  are  ftill  on  a  plane 
or  fuperficies,  whofe  form  refembles  a  Ihield. 

Shields,  in  heraldry  called  efcutcheons ,  or  fcutcheons , 
from  the  Latin  word  feutum,  have  been^  and  ftill  are, 
of  different  forms,  according  to  different  times  and 
nations.  Amongft  ancient  (hields,  fome  were  almoft 
like  a  horfe-flioe,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  by  n°  1.  in  the 
figure  of  Efcutcheons  ;  others  triangular,  fomewhat  Pi-Re 
rounded  at  the  bottom,  as  n°  2.  The  people  who  in-  CXI. IV. 
habited  Mefopotamia,  now  called  Diarbeck,  made  ufe 
of  this  fort  of  Ihield,  which,  it  is  thought,  they  had  of 
the  Trojans.  Sometimes  the  Ihield  was  heptagonal, 
that  is,  had  feven  (ides,  as  n°  3. —  The  firft  of  this 
ftiape  is  faid  to  have  been  ufed  by  the  famous  triumvir 
M.  Antony.  That  of  knfghts-banneret  wasfquare,  like 
a  banner,  as  n°  4.  As  to  modern  efcutcheons,  thofe  of 
the  Italians,  particularly  of  ecclefiaftics,  are  generally 
oval,  as  n°  5.  The  Englilh,  French,  Germans,  and 
other  nations,  have  their  efcutcheons  formed  different 
ways,  according  to  the' carver’s  or  painter’s  fancy;  fee 
the  various  examples  contained  from  n°  6 — 16  of  the 
figure.  But  the  efcutcheon  of  maids,  widows,  and  of 
fuch  as  are  born  ladies,  and  are  married  to  private  gen¬ 
tlemen,  is  in  the  form  of  a  lozenge.  See  n°  17—20. 

Sir  George  Mackenzie  mentions  one  Muriel,  countefs 
of  Strathern,  who  carried  her  arms  in  a  lozenge,  anno 
1284,  which  (hews  how  long  we  have  been  verfant  in 
heraldry. 

Armorifts  diftinguifh  feveral  parts  or  points  in  efcut¬ 
cheons,  in  order  to  determine  exactly  the  pofition  of 
the  bearings  they  are  charged  with;  they  are  here  de¬ 
noted  by  the  firft  nine  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ranged 
in  the  following  manner  : 

A- - the  dexter  chief 

B - the  precife  middle  chief 

C - -the Jinifler  chief. 

D - the  honour  point. 

E — —the  fefs  point. 

F— - - the  nombril  point. 

G - the  dexter  bafe. 

H— ■ - the  precife  middle  bafe. 

I - the  finifter  bafe. 

The  knowledge  of  thefe  points  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  and  ought  to  be  well  ohferved,  for  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  occupied  with  feveral  things  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  neceffary  to  obferve,  that  the  dexter-fide  of  the 
efcutcheon  is  oppofite  to  the  left  hand,  and  the  fini¬ 
fter  fide  to  the  right  hand  of  the  perfon  that  looks 
on  it. 

CHAP.  II. 

Of  Tinctures,  Furs,  Lines,  and  Dif¬ 
ferences. 

Sect.  I.  Of  TinSlures. 

By  tinttures  is  meant  that  variable  hue  of  arms 
which  is  common  both  to  (hields  and  their  bearings. 
According  to  the  French  heralds,  there  are  but  feven 
tinCtures  in  armory;  of  which  two  are  metals,  the  other 
five  are  colours. 

The  Metals  are, 

snS,  }  tern"d  { 
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The 

Tinftures. 


Plate 

CXLIV. 


The  Colours  are 
ie,  C  Azure. 

1,  /  \  Gules. 

ten,  V-  termed  J  Vert. 
•pie,  \  I  Purpure. 

ck,  J  ^  Sable' 
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The  Colours  are 

Blue, 

Red, 

Greei 
Purple 
Black, 

When  natural  bodies,  fuch  as  animals,  plants,  cele- 
ftial  bodies,  &c.  are  introduced  into  coats  of  arms, 
they  frequently  retain  their  natural  colours,  which  is 
exprefled  in  this  fcience  by  the  word  proper. 

Befides  the  five  colours  abovementioned,  the  Eng- 
lifh  writers  on  heraldry  admit  two  others,  viz. 

°ranf*  \  termed  j  J**’. 

Blood-colour,  5  C  Sanguine. 

But  thefe  two  are  rarely  to  be  found  in  Britifh 
bearings. 

Thefe  tin&ures  are  reprefented  in  engravings  and 
drawings  (the  invention  of  the  ingenious  Silvefter  Pe¬ 
tra  San&a,  an  Italian  author  of  the  laft  century),  by 
dots  and  lines,  as  in  fig.  ii.  n°  1—9. 

Or  is  exprefled  by  dots. 

Argent  needs  no  mark,  and  is  therefore  plain. 

Azure ,  by  horizontal  lines. 

Gules,  by  perpendicular  lines. 

Vert,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  dexter  chief  to  the 
finifter-bafe  points. 

Purpure,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter-chief  to 
the  dexter-bafe  points. 

Sable,  by  perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines  crofiing 
each  other. 

Tenny,  by  diagonal  lines  from  the  finifter-chief  to 
the  dexter-bafe  points,  traverfed  by  horizontal 
lines. 

Sanguine,  by  lines  crofling  each  other  diagonally 
from  dexter  to  finifter,  and  from  finifter  to  dexter. 

Sir  George  M‘Kenzie  obferves,  that  “  fome  fan- 
“  taftic  heralds  have  blazoned  not  only  by  the  ordi- 
“  nary  colours  and  metals,  but  by  flowers,  days  of 
“  the  week,  parts  of  a  man’s  body,  &c.  and  have 

been  condemned  for  it  by  the  heralds  of  all  nations. 
“  Yet  the  Englifh  have  fo  far  owned  this  fancy,*'  (the 
moft  judicious  of  them,  as  Mr  Cartwright  and 
others,  reprobate  it  as  abfurd,)  “  that  they  give  it  for 
“  a  rule,  that  the  coats  of  fovercigns  fhould  be  bja- 
“  zoned  by  the  planets,  thofe  of  noblemen  by  pre- 
“  cious  ftones  ;  and  have  fuited  them  in  the  manner 
“  here  fet  down : 

“  Or  Topaz  Sol 

“  Argent  Pearl  Luna 

“  Sable  Diamond  Saturn 

“  Gules  Ruby  Mars 

“  Azure  Sapphire  Jupiter 

“  Vert  Emerald  Venus 

“  Purpure  Amethyft  Mercury 

**  Tenny  Jacinth  Dragon’s-head 

“  Sanguine  Sardonix  Dragon*s-tail. 

“  But  I  crave  leave  to  fay,  that  thefe  are  but  mere 
“  fancies,  and  are  likewife  unfit  for  the  art,  for  thefe 
“  reafons:  id,  The  French  (from  whom  the  Englifh 
“  derive  their  heraldry,  not  only  in  principles,  but  in 
“  words  of  the  French  language,)  do  not  only  not 
“  life  thefe  different  ways  of  blazoning,  but  treat 
“  them  en  ridicule.  2dly,  The  Italian,  Spanifh,  and 
“  Latin  heralds  ufe  no  fuch  different  forms,  but  blazon 
“  by  the  ordinary  metals  and  colours.  3dly,  Art 
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“  fhould  imitate  nature  ;  and  as  it  would  be  an  un- The  Fur?. 

“  natural  thing  in  common  difeourfe  not  to  call  red - 

“  red,  becaufe  a  prince  wears  it,  fo  it  is  unnatural  to 
“  ufe  thefe  terms  in  heraldry,  and  it  may  fall  out  to 
“  be  very  ridiculous  in  fome  arms;  for  inftance,  if 

a  prince  had  for  his  arms  an  afs  couchant  under  his 
“  burden  gules,  how  ridiculous  would  it  be  to  fay  he 

“  had  an  afs  couchant  Mars? - A  hundred  other 

“  examples  might  be  given ;  but  it  is  enough  to  fay, 

“  that  this  is  to  confound  colours  with  charges,  and 
“  the  things  that  are  borne  with  colours.  4tlily,  It 
“  makes  the  art  unpleafant,  and  deter3  gentlemen 
“  from  ftudying  it,  and  ftrangers  from  underftanding 
“  what  our  heraldry  is ;  nor  could  the  arms  of  our 
“  princes  and  nobility  be  tranflated  in  this  difguife 
“  into  Latin  or  any  other  language.  But  that  which 
“  convinces*  moft  that  this  is  an  error  is,  becaufe  it 
“  makes  that  great  rule  unneceflary,  whereby  colour 
“  cannot  be  put  upon  colour,  nor  metal  upon  metal ; 

“  but  this  cannot  hold  but  where  metals  and  colours 
“  a/e  exprefled.” 

The  Englifh  heralds  give  different  names  to  the 
roundlet  (n°  10),  according  to  its  colour.  Thu3,  if 


Or, 

Argent, 

Azure, 

Gules, 

Vert, 

Purpure, 

Sable, 

Tenny, 

Sanguine, 


1 


it  is  called  a 


Bezant. 

Plate. 

Hurt. 

Torteau. 

Pomey. 

Golpe . 

Pellet. 

Orange. 

Guze. 


The  French,  and  all  other  nations,  do  not  admit 
fuch  a  multiplicity  of  names  to  this  figure  ;  but  call 
them  Bezants ,  after  an  ancient  coin  ftruck  at  Con- 
ftantinople,  once  Byzantium,  if  they  are  Or  and  Tor- 
teaux ;  if  of  any  other  tinfture,  exprefling  the  fame. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Furs. 

Furs  reprefent  the  hairy  fkin  of  certain  beafts,  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  doublings  or  linings  of  robes  and  gar¬ 
ments  of  ftate :  and  as  fhields  were  anciently  covered 
with  furred  fkins,  they  are  therefore  ufed  in  heraldry 
not  only  for  the  linings  of  the  mantles,  and  other  or¬ 
naments  of  the  fhields,  but  alfo  in  the  coats  of  arms 
themfelves. 

There  are  three  different  kinds  in  general  ufe,  viz.  p]ate 

1.  Ermine ;  which  is  a  field  argent,  powdered  with  CXLIV. 
black  fpots,  their  tails  terminating  in  three  hairs.  (Fig. 

ii.  n°  1 1.) 

2.  Counter-ermine,  where  the  field  is  fable,  and  the 
powdering  white.  (n°  12.) 

3.  Vair  (n°  15.),  which  is  exprefled  by  blue  and 
white  fkins,  cut  into  the  forms  of  little  bells,  ranged  in 
rows  oppofite  to  each  other,  the  bafe  of  the  white 
ones  being  always  next  to  that  of  the  blue  ones. 

Vair  is  ufually  of  fix  rows;  if  there  be  more  or  fewer, 
the  number  ought  to  be  exprefled;  and  if  the  colours 
are  different  from  thofe  abovementioned,  they  muft 
likewife  be  exprefled. 

The  Englifh  multiply  the  furs,  as  well  as  the  names 
of  the  tinftures,  though  no  other  nation  has  adopted 
fuch  varieties.  Thus  they  give  us, 

1.  White ,  which  is  the  natural  colour  of  the  ermine; 

but 
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but  it  is  ufed  on  no  other  occafion  but  in  the  defcrip- 
tions  of  mantles. 

2.  Ermines ,  which  is  the  fame  with  contra-ermine. 

3  Erminois;  the  field  is  Or,  the  powdering  Sable, 
(n°  13-).  For  the  ufe  of  thi3  fur  Guillim  cite3  Bara, 
p.  14.  but  no  fnch  fur  is  to  be  found  in  Bara. 

4.  Penn;  the  field  is  Sable,  the  powdering  Or, 
(n°  14.)  The  French  ufe  no  fuch  term  ;  but  they  call 
all  furs  or  doublings  des  pannes ,  or  pennes ,  which  term 
has  poffibly  given  rife  to  this  miftake,  and  many 
others,  in  thofe  who  do  not  underftand  the  French 
language. 

5.  Ertninites ;  the  fame  as  Ermine,  with  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  red  hair  on  each  fide  of  the  black.  Sir  Geo. 
Mackenzie  calls  thefe  diftin&ions  “  but  fancies,  for 
“  Ertninites  fignifies  properly  little  Ermines .” 

6.  Counter-vair ;  when  the  bells  of  the  fame  tinc¬ 
ture  are  placed  bale  againft  bafc,  and  point  again!! 
point,  (n°  16.). 

7.  Potent-counter-potent,  anciently  called  Fairy - 
cuppy,  as  when  the  field  is  filled  with  crutches  or  po- 
tents  counter-placed,  (n°  17.). 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  the  ufe  of 
the  tin&ures  took  its  rife  from  the  feveral  colours 
ufed  by  warriors  whilft  they  were  in  the  army,  which 
S.  de  Petra  San&a  proves  by  many  citations.  And 
becaufe  it  was  the  cnftom  to  embroider  gold  and  filver 
on  filk,  or  filk  on  cloth  of  gold  and  filver,  the  heralds 
did  therefore  appoint,  that  in  imitation  of  the  clothes 
fo  embroidered,  colour  fhould  never  be  ufed  upon  co¬ 
lour,  nor  metal  upon  metal. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Lines  ufed  in  the  Parting  of 
Fields. 

Escutcheons  are  either  of  one  tinfture,  or  more 
than  one :  thofe  that  are  of  one  only,  that  is,  when 
fome  metal,  colour,  or  fur,  is  fpread  all  over  the  fur- 
face  or  field,  fuch  a  tin&ure  is  faid  to  be  predominant. 
But  in  fuch  as  have  on  them  more  than  one,  as  moft 
have,  the  field  is  divided  by  lines,  which,  according  to 
their  divers  forms,  receive  various  names. 

Lines  may  be  either  ftraight  or  crooked.  Straight 
lines  are  carried  evenly  through  the  efcutcheon  5  and 
are  of  four  different  kinds,  viz.  a  perpendicular  line,  |  ; 
a  horizontal,  — ;  a  diagonal  dexter,  "s  ;  a  diagonal  fi- 
nilter,  /. 

Crooked  lines  are  thofe  which  are  carried  unevenly 
through  the  efcutcheon  with  rifing  and  falling.  French 
armorifts  reckon  1 1  different  forts  of  them  ;  Guillim 
admits  of  feven  only;  but  there  are  14  diftinft  kinds, 
the  figures  and  names  of  which  are  as  in  fig.  i.  (a), 
n°  1  — 14.  viz. 

1.  The  engrailed.  2.  The  invented.  3.  The  wavy. 
4.  The  embattled,  or  crenelle.  5.  The  nebule.  6.  The 
raguly.  7.  The  indented.  8.  The  dancette.  9.  The 
dove-tail,  to*  The  grafted.  11.  The  embattled  a- 
ronde.  12.  The  battled  embattled.  13.  The  patee 
or  dove-tail.  14.  Champaine. 

The  principal  reafon  why  lines  are  thus  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  is  to  difference  bearings  which  would  be  other- 
wife  the  fame;  for  an  efcutcheon  charged  with  a  chief 
engrailed,  differs  from  one  charged  with  a  chief 


wavy,  as  much  as  if  the  oije  bore  a  crofs  and  the  other 
a  faltier.  \ 

As  the  forementioned  lines  ferve  to  divide  the  field, 
it  mnft  be  obferved,  that  if  the  divifion  confifls  of  two 
equal  parts  made  by  the  perpendicnlar-linc,  it  is  called 
parted  fier  pale  ;  by  the  horizontal-line,  parted  per  fefs  ; 
by  the  diagonal-dexter,  parted  per  bend;  by  the  dia- 
gonal-finifter,  parted  per  bendffmijler ;  examples  of 
which  will  be  given  in  the  fequel  of  this  treatife. 

If  a  field  is  divided  into  four  equal  parts  by  any  of 
thefe  lines,  it  is  faid  to  be  quartered,  which  may  be 
done  two  ways,  viz. 

Quartered  or  parted  per  crofs ;  which  is  made  by  a 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  line,  which,  croffing  each 
other  at  the  centre  of  the  field, -divide  it  into  four  equal 
parts  called  quarters.  See  Plate  CXLIV.  under  fig.  i.  (a). 

Quartered  or  parted  per  faltier ;  which  is  made  by 
two  diagonal  lines,  dexter  and  finifter,  that  crofs  one 
another  in  the  centre  of  the  field,  and  likewife  divide  it 
into  four  equal  parts.  Ibid. 

The  efcutcheon  is  fometimes  divided  into  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  in  order  to  place  in  it  the  arms  of  the 
feveral  families  to  which  one  is  allied  ;  and  in  this  cafe 
it  is  called  a  genealogical atchievement.  Thefe  divifions 
may  coiifift  of 6,  8, 12,  and  16,  quarters,  [asunder  fig  i- 
(a.)]  and  even  fometimes  of  20,32,  64,  and  upwards; 
there  being  examples  of  fuch  divifions  frequently  exhi¬ 
bited  at  pompous  funerals.  An  extraordinary  inftance 
of  this  kind  was  lately  exhibited  at  the  pompous  funeral 
of  the  late  worthy  vifeountefs  Townffiend,  whofe  corps 
was  brought  from  Dublin  caftle  in  Ireland,  to  Rain- 
ham-hall  in  Norfolk,  one  of  the  principal  tenants  on 
horfeback  carrying  before  the  hearfe  a  genealogical 
banner,  containing  the  quarterings  of  his  lordfhip’s  and 
her  ladyffiip’s  family,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  160 
coats.  Sir  George  Booth,  the  prefent  redtor  of  the 
valuable  living  of  Alhton  under  Line,  bears  fix  diftindl 
coats-of-arms  in  his  ffiield,  viz.  thofe  for  Booth,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Venables,  Mountfort,  Afhton,  Egerton;  and  has 
befides  a  right  to  37  other  coats:  but  Sir  William 
Dugdale  very  juftly  objedts  to  fo  many  arms  being 
chinered  together  in  one  (hield  or  banner,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  difeerning  and  knowing  afunder  one 
coat- of* arms  from  another. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  Differences  of  Coats-of- Arms. 

Armorists  have  invented  divers  differences,  orcha- 
radteriftical  marks,  whereby  bearers  of  the  fame  coat- 
of-arms  are  diftinguifhed  each  from  others,  and  their 
nearnefs  to  the  principal  bearer  demonftrated.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Jv  Guillim,  thefe  differences  are  to  be  confi- 
dcred  either  as  ancient  or  modern. 

Art.  I.  Of  Ancient  Differences. 

Those  he  calls  ancient  differences  confift  in  bor¬ 
dures  {a );  which  is  a  bearing  that  goes  all  round,  and 
parallel  to  the  boundary  of  the  efcutcheon,  in  form  of 
a  hem,  and  always  contains  a  fifth  part  of  the  field  in 
breadth.  Bordures  were  ufed  in  ancient  times  for  the 
diftinguifhing  not  only  of  one  nation  or  tribe  from  ano¬ 
ther,  but  alfo  to  note  a  diverfity  between  particular 
perfons  defeended  of  one  family  and  from  the  fame 
parents. 


(a)  Bordures  are  Hill  introduced  into  Englilh  coats- of- arms,  but  for  particular  reafons,  which  heralds  can  belt  ex¬ 
plain.  They  are  by  the  French  frequently  taken  for  a  principal  figure,  and  numbered  among  the  reft  of  the  ordi- 
r.aries. 
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Ancient  parents.  This  diftin&ion,  however,  was  not  exprefsly 
Difference;.  figni'fiet]  by  unvariable  marks;  nor  were  bordures  al¬ 
ways  appropriated  to  denote  the  different  degrees  of 
confangninity  :  for,  as  Sir  Henry  Spelman  obferves  in 
his  jdfpilogia,  p.  14O,  ancient  heralds,  being  fond  of 
perfpicuous  differences,  often  inverted  the  paternal 
tin&ure,  or  fometimes  inferted  another  charge  in  the 
efcutcheon,  fuch  as  bends,  croflets,  cantons,  or  the  like; 
which  irregularity  has,  I  fuppofe,  indueed  modern  ar- 
morifts  to  invent  and  make  ufe  of  others.” 

There  are  bordures  of  different  forms  and  timSlureS, 
Plate  as  in  the  examples,  fig.  iii. 

CXLV.  N?'i.  is  “  Sable,  a  Bordure  Argent;”  borne  by  the 

right  hon.  Sackville  Tufton,  Earl  of  Thanet. — When  a 
bordure  is  plain,  you  are  not  to  mention  it,  as  it  is  al¬ 
ways  underftood  fo  in  heraldry,  though  it  be  not  ex- 
preffed  ;  but  if  it  has  any  other  form,  you  are  to  fig- 
nify  it. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Argent ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon-  Charles  Gray,  lord  Gray. — This  is 
called  engrailed,  from  the  Fieneh  word  engrele,  which 
fignifies  a  thing  the  hail  has  fallen  upon  and  broken 
off  the  edges,  leaving  it  with  little  femicircles  (truck 
out  of  it. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  engrailed  Or;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewlbury. — You 
mud  obferve,  that,  in  a  bordure  or  ordinary  formed 
of  thefe  lines,  the  points  are  reprefented  on  all  fides  to¬ 
wards  the  field,  and  the  femicircles  turned  towards  the 
bordure  or  ordinary. 

4.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  invented  Azure.” — This 
is  quite  contrary  to  the  lad;  for,  as  the  other  turns  its 
points  from  the  bordure  into  the  field,  fo  contrarywife 
this  does,  by  the  inverfion  of  the  points  from  the  field 
into  the  bordure.  Sueh  a  charge,  or  any  other  formed 
of  thefe  lines,  is  feldom  to  be  met  with  in  Englifli 
coats-of-arms. 

5.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  indented  Argent.” — The 
word  indented  requires  very  little  explanation,  the  fig- 
nification  being  ohvious  to  all  perfons,  from  its  figure, 
which  is  compofed  of  tra&s  refembling  teeth,  called  in 
Latin  dentes. 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  Ermine.” 

7.  “  Vert,  a  Bordure  Vair.” 

8.  “  Ermine,  a  Bordure  compony,  or  gobony,  Or 
and  Sable.” — This  is  fo  termed  from  its  being  com¬ 
pofed  of  fraall  and  equal  pieces.  J.  Guillim  calls  this 
bordure  gobenated,  which  implies  the  fame  meaning ; 
but  the  word  being  obfolete,  is  not  ufed  by  modern 
heralds. 

9.  “  Quarterly,  Azure  and  Gules,  a  Bordure  com¬ 
pony  Argent  and  Azure;”  borne  by  his  grace  Henry 
Somerfet,  duke  of  Beaufort,  &c, 

10.  “  Azure,  a  Bordure  counter -compony  Argent 
aud  Gules.” — Obferve,  that  the  counter-compony  does 
always  confift  of  two  tracts,  and  no  more. 

11.  “  Or,  a  Bordure  cheeky  Argent  and  Sable.”— 
This  has  a  great  refemblance  with  the  laj(l  bordure, 
having  only  one  trad  more  ;  therefore  you  mull  take 
care,  before  you  blazon,  to  number  them,  or  elfe  you 
may  eafily  err  in  taking  the  one  for  the  other. 

12.  “  Gules,  a  Bordure  Argent  chargeftwith  eight 
Trefoils  flipped  proper,  that  is.  Vert.” — All  nations 
ufe  few  terms  in  blazoning  bordure3  ;  but  Englilh  ar- 
uporifts,  in  order,  poffibly,  to  raife  the  dignity  of  this 
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fcience,  have  perplexed  it,  and  rendered  it  unintelligible  Ancient 
to  all  foreigners,  by  introducing  into  it  feveral  myftical  Pyrenees, 
names,  among  which  may  be  reckoned  the  following 
ones,  viz.  They  call  a  bordure,  if  charged  with  eight 
plants,  fruits,  flowers,  or  leaves,  verdoy  of  fuch  vege¬ 
tables  ;  or  enaluron  of  fuch  birds,  enurny  of  beafts,  . 
perflew  of  furs,  and  entoyre  of  inanimate  things  of 
what  kind  foever. 

13.  “  Gules  on  a  Bordure  Azure,  eight  Stars  Or.” 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  compony  of  the  laft  and 
Guies,  the  firft  charged  with  Rofes  of  the  fecond, 
barbed  and  feeded  proper.” — This  bordure  is  borne 
by  his  grace  Charles  Lennox,  duke  of  Richmond,  &c. 

15.  “  Ermine,  within  a  Bordure  engrailed  Gules  ;” 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Henry-Benedi& 
Barnewall,  vifeount  Kingfland,  &c.  of  Ireland. — This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraction,  and 
allied  to  the  dukes  of  Little-Bretagne,  where  the  name 
continues  (till  in  great  repute. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Bordure  Sable  charged  with  eight 

Befants;”  borne  by  the  right  hon. - Cole, 

lord  Ranelagh,  of  Ireland. 

17.  “  Party  per  pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Bordure 
charged  with  eight  Efcalops  counterchanged ;”  the 
coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  William  Maule,  earl  of 
Panmure,  &c.  of  Ireland.  This  very  ancient  family 
is  originally  French,  and  derives  its  furname  from 
the  town  and  lordfhip  of  Maule  in  Normandy,  where 
the  fame  arms  are  (till  to  be  feen  in  the  parilh-church. 

18.  “Azure,  a  Bordure  quarterly,  the  firft  and 
fourth  Ermine,  the  fecond  and  third  counter-compony 
Argent  and  Azure.” 

19.  “  Purpure,  a  Bordure  compony  Or  and  Gules, 
each  of  the  lalt  charged  with  a  Befant.” 

20.  “  Quarterly  Or  and  Gules,  within  a  Bordure 
Vert,  charged  with  eight  Efcalops  Or.” 

We  (hall  conclude  this  head  with  obferving,  that  a 
bordure  is  never  of  metal  upon  metal,  ajid  feldom  of 
colour  upon  colour,  but  rather  of  the  tinfture  which 

the  principal  bearing  or  charge  is  of.  Thus  Sir - 

Dalziel  of  Glenae,  wliofe  predeceffor  was  a  younger 
brother  of  the  noble  family  of  Carnwath,  has,  within 
a  Bordure  Argent,  the  paternal  coat  of  the  ancient 
name  of  Dalziel,  viz.  “  Sable,  a  hanged  man  with  his 
arms  extended,  Argent;”  formerly  they  carried  him 
hanging  on  a  gallows.  This  bearing,  though  fo  very 
Angular  for  a  coat-of-arms,  was  given  as  a  reward  to 
one  of  the  anceftors  of  the  late  Robert  Dalziel,  earl  of 
Carnwath,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  a  brave  and 
hazardous  exploit  performed  in  taking  down  from  a 
gallows  the  body  of  a  favourite  arid  near  relation  of 
king  Kenneth  II.  hung  up  by  the  Pifts,  which  (lory 
is  thus  related  by  Alexander  Nilbet:  “  The  king  being 
exceedingly  grieved  that  the  body  of  his  minion  and 
kiufman  fliould  be  fo  difgracefully  treated,  he  proffered 
a  great  reward  to  any  of  his  fubjefts  who 'would  ad¬ 
venture  to  refeue  his  corpfe  from  the  difgrace  his  cruel 
enemies  had  unjuftly  put  upon  it  :  but  when  none 
would  undertake  this  hazardous  enterprife,  at  laft  a 
valorous  gentleman  came  and  faid  to  the  king,  Dalzeil, 
which  fignifies,  “  I  dare;”  and  he  did  a&ually  per¬ 
form  that  noble  exploit  to  the  king’aJjatisfa&ion  and 
his.own  immortal  honour,  and  in  rrte'mory  of  it  got 
the  aforefaid  remarkable  bearing  ;  and  afterwards  in's 
pofterity  took  the  word  Dalziel  for  their  furname,  and 
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Modern  the  interpretation  of  it,  I  dare,  continues  even  to  this 
Difference?,  jay  to  be  the  motto  of  that  noble  family.”  We. can 
~  have  no  better  proof  of  the  truth  of  thils  tradition  than 

this,  that  the  heads  of  this  ancient  family  have,  for 
many  ages,  carefully  retained  this  bearing  without  any 
alteration  or  addition. 

Art.  2.  Of  Modern  Differences. 

The  modern  differences,  which  the  Englifh  have 
adopted,  not  only  for  the  diftinguifhing  of  fons  iffued 
out  of  one  family,  but  alfo  to  denote  the  difference  and' 
fubordinate  degrees  in  each  houfe  from  the  original 
ance-ftors,  are  nine,  viz. 

Plate  For  the  heir  or  firfl  fon,  the  Label.  2d  fan,  the 

CXLIV.  Crefcent.  3d  fon,  the  Mullet.  4th  fon,  the  Martlet. 
f^r  1-  yth  fon,  the  Annulet.  6th  fon,  the  Flower-de-luce. 

yth  fon,  the  Rofe.  8th  fon,  the  Crofs-moline.  9th 
fon,  the  Double  Quater-foil. 

By  thefe  differences,  the  fix  fons  of  Thomas  Beau¬ 
champ,  the  15th  earl  of  Warwick,  who  died  in  the 
34th  year  of  king  Edward  III.  are  diftinguifhed  in  an 
old  window  of  the  church  of  St  Mary  at  Warwick  ; 
fo  that  although  they  are  called  modern  differences 
their  nfage  with  the  Englifh  is  ancient. 

It  mult  be  obferved,  that,  of  all  the  forementioned 
marks  of  diftinCtion,  none  but  the  label  is  affixed  on 
the  coats-of-arms  belonging  to  any  of  the  royal  family  ;- 
which  the  introducers  of  this  peculiarity  have,  how¬ 
ever,  thought  proper  to  difference  by  additional  pen¬ 
dants  and  diftinCt  charges  on  them. 

As  to  the  diftindtion  to  be  made  in  the  arms  of  the 
offspring  belonging  to  each  of  the  above-mentioned : 
Pla'e  brothers,  it  is  expreffed  by  figures  on  the  top  and 

CXLV.  margin  of  the  table  contained  in  fig.  Iv.  For  inltance, 

The  heir  or  firft:  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  bcareth  a , 
crefcent  charged  with  a  label  during  his  father’s  life 
only.  •  The  fecond  fon  of  the  fecond. houfe,  a  crefcent 
charged  with  another  crefcent.  The  third  fon  pf  the 
fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  mullet.'  The 
fourth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged 
with  a  martlet.  The  fifth  fon  of  the  fecond  houfe,  a 
crefcent  charged  with  an  annulet.  The  fixtli  fon  of 
the  fecond  houfe,  a  crefcent  charged  with  a  flower- 
de-luce;  and  fo  on  of  the  other  fons,  taking  care  to 
have  them,  of  a  different  tin&ure. 

In  what  part  of  the  efcutcheon  thefe  differences 
fhould  be  borne  is  not  certain  ;  for  Guillim,  Morgan, 
and  others,  give  us  many  different  examples  of  their 
pofition.  The  honour-point  would  be  the  propereft 
place,  if  the  arms  would  admit  of  it  ;  but  that  is  not 
always  the  cafe,  as  that  part  may  be  charged  with 
fome  figure  in  the  paternal  coat,  which  cannot  with 
propriety  receive  the  difference.  There  are  inftances 
where  thefe  are  borne  as  perfedl  coats  of  arms,  as  the 
examples  fiibjoined  to  the  Table  of  Houfcs  fuffi- 
ciently  fhew,  which  are  to  be  blazoned  thus  : 

The  firft  is  “  Azure,  a  Label  argent.” — When 
fuch  a  label  is  borne  as  a  difference,  the  pendants,  ac¬ 
cording  to  G.  Leigh,  fignify  that  he  is  but  the  third 
perfon  ;  the  dexter  pendant  referring  to  his  father, 
the  finifter  to  his  mother,  and  the  middle  one  to  him- 
felf. 

The  fecond  is  “  Argent,  a  Label  of  five  points 
Azure  borne  by  the  name  of  Hentington.  If  a 
label  has  more  or  lefs  than  three  pendants  or  points, 
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they  are  to  be  expreffed  as  in  the  foregoing  example.  Modern 

The  third  is  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  argent,”  borne  Differences‘ 
by  the  name  of  Lucy. — The  reafon  G.  Leigh  affigns  — 
for  the  fecond  fon’s  having  a  crefcent  for  a  difference, 
is  to  Ihow  that  he  fliculd  increafcthe  family  by  adding 
to  it  riches  and  reputation. 

The  fourth  is  “  Argent,  a  Mullet  Sable,  on  a 
Chief  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Rogers,  in  Gloucefterlhire. — A  mullet  or  fpur  was 
appointed  for  the  third  fon’s  difference,  as  the  laft- 
mentioned  author  fays,  to  fhew  that  he  fhould  follow 
chivalry.  1 

The;  fifth  is  “  Azure,  a  Fleur-de-lis"  Argent' 
borne  by  the  Right- hon.  Henry  Digby,  baron  Dig- 
by  of  Geafhil,  in  King’s  county,  Ireland: 

Thefe  few  examples,  among  many  m'ore  that  might 
be  given,  demonftrate  the  impropriety  of  adopting 
thefe  modern  differences ,  as  they  are  called,  for"  marks 
of  cadency  to  diftinguifh  the  different  branches  of  a 
family  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  diftinguifh  the  uncle  or 
grand-uncle,  from  the  nephew  or  grand-nephew',  if 
esthof  them  are  fecond,  third,  or  fourth  fons;  and 
in  the  conrfe  of  fuectfiion  thefe  differences  would-muR 
tiply  to  fuch  a  number,  that  it  would  be  impoffible  to 
delineate  them  diftindtly  in  moll  cafes.  But  as  they 
are  given  by  mod  of  the  Englifh  writers  on  heraldry, 
though  no  foreign  nation  ufes  them,  it  w&s  thought 
proper  to  iufert  them  here, 

Sifters,  except  of  the  blood-rpyaj,  have  no  other 
mark  of  difference  in  their  coats-of-arms,  but  the  form 
of  the  efcutcheon,  (as  obferved  before)  ;  therefore  they 
are  permitted  to  bear  the  arms  of  their  father,  even  as 
the  eldeft  fondoes  after  his  father’s  deceafe.  The  reafon 
of  which  is  by  Guillim  faid  to  be,  that  when  they  are 
married,  they  lofe  their  furname,  and  receive  that  pf 
their  hufbands. 

Next  to  thefe  diminutions  G.  Leigh,  J.  Guillim, 
and  after  them  Dr  Harris  in  his  Lexicon  Techmciim, 
fet  forth  at  large  divers  figures,  which  they  pretend 
were  formerly  added  to  the  coats  of  fuch  as  were  to 
be  punifhed  and  branded  for  cowardice,  fornication, 

(lander,  adultery,  treafon,  or  murder,  for  which  they 
give  them  the  name  of  abatements  of  honour  ;  but  as 
they  produce  but  one  inltance  of  fuch  wdiimfical  heal¬ 
ings,  we  have  not  inferted  them  here.  Befides,  arms, 
being  marks  of  honour,  they  cannot  admit  of  any  note 
of  infamy;  nor  would  anybody  now-a-days  bear 
them,  if  they  were  fo  branded.  It  is  true,  a  man 
may  be  degraded  for  divers  crimes,  particularly  high 
treafon  ;  but  in  fuch  cafes  the  efcutcheon  is  reverfed, 
trod  upon,  and  torn  in  pieces,  to  denote  a  total  ex¬ 
tinction  and  fuppreffion  of  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  perfon  to  whom  it  belonged. 

C  H  A  P.  II L 

Of  the  Charges. 

Armortsts  call  a  charge  w-hatfoever  is  contained1 
in  the  field,  whether  it  occupy  the  whole,  or  only  a 
part  thereof.  All  charges  are  diflinguifhed  by  the 
names  of  honourable  ordinaries,  fab-ordinaries,  and 
common  charges. 

Honourable  ordinaries,  the  principal  charges  in 
heraldry,  are  made  of  lines  only,  which;  according  to 

their 
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e  their  difpofition  and  form,  receive  different  names. 

Sub- ordinaries  are  ancient  heraldric  figures  fre¬ 
quently  ufed  in  coats  of-arms,  and  which  are  diftin- 
guilhed  by  terms  appropriated  to  each  of  them. 

Common  charges  are  compofed  of  natural,  artifi¬ 
cial,  and  even  chimerical  things,  fuch  as  planets, 
creatures,  vegetables,  iuftruments,  &c. 


Sect.  I.  Of  Honourable  Ordinaries. 

The  moll  judicious  armorifts  admit  only  of  nine 
honourable  ordinaries,  viz. 

The  Chief  The  Bar 

The  Pale  The  Cheveron 

The  Bend  The  Crois 

The  Bend  finifter  and 

The  Fefs  The  Saltier. 

Of  thefe,  but  fix  have  diminutives,  which  are  called 
as  follows  :  That  of  the  chief  is  a  fillet :  1  he  pale  lias 
a  pallet  and  endorfe ;  the  bend,  a  bendlct,  cojl,^  and 
ribband:  The  bend-finifter  has  the  fcarpe  and  baton  ; 
the  bar,  the  clofet  and  barulet ;  the  cheveron  a  chev- 
rotiel  and  couple-clofe.  All  which  fhall  be  treated  of  in 
order. 


Art.  I.  Of  the  Chief. 

The  chief  is  an  ordinary  determined  by  an  hori¬ 
zontal  line,  which,  if  it  is  of  any  other  form  but 
ftraight,  mud  be  expreffed.  It  is  placed  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  efcutcheon,  and  containeth  in  depth  the 
third  part  of  the  field.  Its  diminutive  is  a  fillet,  the 
content  of  which  is  not  to  exceed  one  fourth  of  the 
chief,  and  ftaudeth  in  the  lowed  part  thereof.  This 
ordinary  is  fubjedt  to  be  charged  with  variety  of  fi¬ 
gures;  and  may  be  indented,  wavy,  nebule,  &c.  as  in 
the  examples,  fig.  v. 

N°  i.  is  “  Or,  a  Chief  indented  Azure ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hou.  Edmund  Butler,  vifcount  Mount- 
garret,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  great 
and  illudrious  family  of  the  Butlers,  fo  renowned  for 
the  many  valiant  and  loyal  perfons  it  has  prodnced, 
is  defcended  from  the  ancient  counts  .of  Brion  in  Nor¬ 
mandy  ;  but  fince  king  Henry  II.  conferred  the  of¬ 
fice  of  chief  butler  of  Ireland  upon  one  of  the  family, 
lie  and  his  fucceffors  have  affumed  the  name  of  Butler. 

z.  “  Azure  a  Chief  engrailed  Or.” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Chief  invented  Vert.” 

4.  “  Vert,  a  Chief  undy  Or.” 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Chief  nebule  Argent.” 

6.  “  Or,  a  Chief  cheeky  Azure  and  Argent.” 

7.  “  Ermine,  a  Chief  quarterly  Or  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  name  of  Peckham. 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Chief  Sable,  in  the  lower  part 
thereof  a  Fillet  of  the  Field.” 

9.  “  Azure,  fretty  Argent,  a  Chief  Or  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Hayes  St  Leger,  vifcount  Do- 
neraile,  &c.  of  the  county  of  Cork  in  Ireland.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  of  French  extraftion;  and 
is  defcended  from  Sir  Robert  Sent  Legere,  knight, 
who,  in>  1066,  accompanied  William  duke  of  Nor¬ 
mandy  in  his  expedition  into  England  ;  and  the  fa- 
mily  have  a  tradition,  that  he,  with  his  own  hand, 
fupported  the  Paid  duke  when  he  quitted  the  fhip  to 
land  in  Suffex. 

10.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  engrailed  Azure,  a 
Tortoife  paffant  Or borne  by  the  name  of  Bid- 
good. 
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11.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Gules,  two  Spur  revels  Honourable 
Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  St  John,  lord  1  lnancs 
St  John  of  Bletlhoe,  5cc.  Of  this  ancient  family, 

which  derive  their  fnrname  from  a  place  called  St  John 
in  Normandy,  was  John  de  St  John,  Efq.  who  ha¬ 
ving  a  principal  employment  in  the  army  of  the  Nor¬ 
man  duke,  attended  him  in  his  expedition  into  Eng¬ 
land. 

12.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Vert,  two  Spears  Heads 
eredt  of  the  Field,  the  points  imbrued  Gules ;”  borne 
by  the  Right  Hon.  George  Brodrick,  Vifcount  Mid¬ 
dleton,  & c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  family 
is  lineally  defcended  from  George  de  Brodrick,  who 
came  into  England  in  the  reign  of  William  II. 

13.  “  Or,  on  a  Chief  Sable,  three  Efcalops  of  the 
field,”  for  the  name  of  Graham ;  and  borne  quartered 
in  the  arms  of  his  Grace  William  Graham,  duke,  mar¬ 
quis,  and  earl  of  Montrofe,  &c.  with  Argent  three 
Rofes  Gules.  According  to  the  Scots  writers,  this  great 
and  noble  family  is  defcended  from  the  renowned  Greme 
or  Grame,  who,  in  the  year  404,  was  general  of  king 
Fergus  ll.'s,  army,  and,  in  420,  forced  his  way  through 
the  wall  built  by  the  Romans  between  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde  to  keep  out  the  Scots  from  moleft- 
ing  them  in  their  poffefiions,  and  the  faid  breach  has 
ever  fince  been  called  Gratae's  dike. 

14.  “  Argent,  on  a  Chief  indented  Gules,  three 
Croffes  pattee  of  the  Field;”  borne  by  the  right  hon. 

John  Perceval,  earl  of  Egmont,  &c.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  fuppofed,  from  circumftances  little 
ftiort  of  pofitive  proof,  to  have  fprung  from  a  younger 
branch  of  the  fovereign  dukes  of  Bretagne  in  France, 
of  the  fame  name.  They  were  tranfplanted  into  Nor¬ 
mandy  before  the  conqueft,  poffeffed  of  great  eftates 
and  power,  and  inverted  with  the  office  of  chief  butler. 

Up6n  the  Norman  invalion,  two  of  this  family  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror,  from  one  of 
which  the  defeent  of  the  prefent  earl  of  Egmont  is  de¬ 
duced  by  the  cleared  and  moft  indifputable  proofs  of 
hiftorians  and  records. 

15.  “  Azure,  on  a  Chief  indented  Or,  three  Spur- 
revels  Gules ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Moore, 
earl  of  Drogheda,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

This  noble  family,  which  is  of  French  extraftion,  came 
into  England  foon  after  the  conqueft,  and  made  their 
firft  refidertce  in  the  manor  of  Moore-court,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Kent. 

x6.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  indented  Azure,  three 
ducal  coronets  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Lytton. 

17.  “  Azure,  on  a  Chief  Or,  three  Martlets  Gules,” 
for  the  name  of  Wray;  and  borne  by  Sir  Cecil  Wray, 

Bart,  of  Lincolulhire. 

18.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Chief  Gules;  five  Lozenges  of 
the  firft;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Dixin. 

19.  “  Argent,  fretty  Gules,  011  a  Chief  of  the  fe- 
cond,  three  Leopard's  Faces  Or;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Henry  Liddel,  lord  Ravenfworth.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  the  ancient  lords  of  Liddle- 
caftle,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they  have  been 
proprietors  of  great-coal-mines  time  out  of  mind. 

20.  “  Ermine,  a  Chief  party  per  pale  Azure  and 
Or;  on  the  dexter  the  Sun  in  its  fplendor,  on  the 
finifter  a  Crofs  pattee  Gules.”  The  arms  of  the  bi- 
(hopric  of  Raphoe,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

Art. 
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°pfa£e  Art.  II.  Of  the  Pale. 

The  Pale  is  an  ordinary,  cojififting  of  two  perpen¬ 
dicular  lines  drawn  from  the  top  to  the  bafe  of  the  E- 
fcutcheon,  and  contains  the  third  middle  part  of  the 
field.  Its  diminutives  are,  The  pallet,  which  is  the  half 
of  the  pale  ;  and  the  endorfe,  which  is  the  fourth  part 
of  a  pale.  This  ordinary  and  the  pallet  may  receive 
any  charge,  but  the  endorfe  fliouhl  not  be  charged. 
The  endorfe,  beudes,  is  never  ufed,  according  to  J. 
Leigh,  but  to  accompany  the  pale  in  pairs,  as  coticcs 
do  the  bend;  but  Sir  John  Feme  is  of  a  different  opir 
nion. 

Plate  Ex.  i.  “  Gules,  a  Pale  Or;”  by  the  name  of  Grand- 

CXLV.  main. 

V1‘  2.  "  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Pale 

counterchanged.” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  between  two  Endorfes  Gules.” 

4.  “  Party  per  Pale,  ift,  Paly  of  fix  Argent  and 
Sable,  2 d,  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Trencbard . 

5.  “  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Azure.” 

6.  “  Argent,  three  Pallets  undy  Sable  5”  by  the 
name  of  Downes. 

7.  “  Party  per  Pale,  Argent  and  Gules;”  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  John  Waldegrave,  earl  Waldegrave,  See. 
This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  John  de  Walde¬ 
grave,  who  was  fherifF  of  London  in  the  year  1205,  in 
thefeventh  year  of  king  John. 

8.  “  Party  per  Pale  indented.  Or  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bermingham,  baron 
of  Athenry,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of  this  an¬ 
cient  and  noble  family,  which  are  of  Englifii  extrac¬ 
tion,  and  took  their  name  from  the  town  of  Berming¬ 
ham  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  wa3  William  de  Ber¬ 
mingham,  who  was  poflefied  of  the  town  of  that  name 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  which  continued  in  that  fa¬ 
mily-till  the  reign  cf  Henry  VIII. 

9.  “  Qarterly  per  Pale  dove-tail,  Gules  and  Or 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Bromley,  lord  Mont- 
fort,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  maternally  defeended 
from  Sir  Walter  Bromleghe,  of  Bromleghe,  in  the 
county  of  Stafford,  who  fiourilhed  in  the  reign  of  king 
John.  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  another  of  his  lordlhip’S 
anceftors,  was  conftituted  lord  high  chancellor  of 
England,  2  1  Elizabeth  5  in  which  poft  he  died,  29  E- 
lizabeth.  •  f 

10.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  flory  counterflory  Sable.” 

11.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  lozengy  Sable;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Savage. 

12.  “  Argent,  a  Pale  indented  Vert ;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Dixon. 

13.  “  Argent,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  Sable,  three 
Crefcents  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ajhley. 

14.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Pale  engrailed  azure,  three 
Lion’s  Heads  couped  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  A- 

very. 

15.  “  Vert,  on  a  Pale  radiant  Or,  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  James  O'Hara, 
lord  Tyrawlcy,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  defeended  from  Milefius  king  of  Spain, 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Hiberius,  who,  with  his  brother  He- 
remon,  eftablilhed  a  colony  in  Ireland.  Sir  Charles 
O'Hara,  father  to  the  prefer.t  lord,  was  created  baron 
of  Tyrawlcy  by  queen  Anne,  Jan.  10.  1706,  beir.gat 
that  time  a  lieutenant-general,  and  colonel  of  the 
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royal  regiment  of  fufileers  :  and  the  next  year  wrs  Of  the 
made  general  in  Spain,  where  this  fon,  lord  James,  was  ^elld- 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Almanza. 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Pallet  Argent.” 

17.  “  Vert,  an  Endorfe  Or.” 

18.  “  Argent,  on  two  Pallets  Sable,  fix  Crofs- 
croflets  fitchy  Or  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Detunes,  of 
the  connty  of  Salop. 

19.  **  Argent,  two  Endorfes  Gules,  inChiefthree 
Mullets  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Vautort. 

20.  “  Azure,  on  a  Pale  walled  with  three  pieces  on 
each  fide  Or,  an  Endorfe  Sable;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Sublet  de  JVoyers,  a  family  of  diftindtion  in  France. 

Art.  III.  Of  the  Bend  and  Bend-sinister. 

The  Bend  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  two  diagonal 
lines,  drawn  from  the  dexter-chief  to  the  finifler-bafe  ; 
and  contains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  in  breadth,  if  un¬ 
charged  ;  but  if  charged,  then  the  third.  Its  diminu¬ 
tives  arc,  Thebendlef,  which  is  the  half  of  a  bend  ;  the 
coft  or.  cotice,  when  two  of  them  accompany  a  bend, 
which  is  the  fourth  part  of  a  bend  ;  and  the  riband,  the 
moiety  of  a  cod,  or  the  eighth  part  of  the  field. 

There  is  alfo  the  bend-finifter,  which  is  of  the  fame 
breadth  as  the  bend,  but  drawn  the  contrary  way:  this 
is  fubdivided  into  a  fcarpe,  which  is  the  half  of  the 
bend,  and  into  a  baton,  which  is  the  fourth  part  of 
the  bend,  but  does  not  extend  itfelf  to  the  extremi¬ 
ties  of  the  field,  there  being  part  of  it  feen  at  both 
ends.  See  the  examples,  fig.  vii. 

Ex.  i.  “  Argent,  a  Bend  wavy  Sable;”  borne  by  J,^,e 
the  right  hon.  John  Wallop,  earl  of  Portfmouth,  &c.  CXLVr- 
This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Wallops  of  Hamp- 
fhire,  a  Saxon  family,  who  were  pofiefTed  of  lands 
to  a  confiderable  value  in  the  county  at  the  time  of  the 
conqueft. 

2.  “  Cheeky  Or,  and  Azure,  a  Bend  Ermine ;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Ward,  vifeount  Dudley 
and  Ward,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  were 
anciently  of  the  county  of  Norfolk,  of  which  was  Si¬ 
mon  Ward,  who  had  large  pofiefiions  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  and  was  in  France  and  Scotland  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  IT.  and  III. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Bend  engrailed  Argent,  between 
two  Cotices  Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Fortefcue,  lord  Fortefcue,  as  alfo  by  the  right  hon. 

Hugh  Fortefcue- Aland,  baron  Fortefcue,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland,  this  laft  nobleman  bearing  a  cfefcent 
in  his  arms  for  difference.  The  family  of  Fortefcue  is 
defeended  from  Sir  Richard  le  Forte,  a  perfon  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  ftrength  and  courage,  who  accompanied 
William  duke  of  Normandy  in  his  invafion  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  bearing  a  ftrong  fhield  before  the  duke,  at 
the  battle  of  Haftings,  had  three  horfes  killed  under 
him,  and  from  that  fignal  event  the  name  and  motto 
of  the  family  were  aflumed ;  foF  the  Latin  word  feu- 
tum ,  or  the  old  French  word  efeue  (a  Jhield)  being  ad¬ 
ded  to  forte  (ftrong),  compofe  their  name ;  arid  the 
motto  is,  Forte ftutum  falus  ducum. 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Bend  Argent  between  two  Cotices 
indented  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  French. 

5.  “  Paly  of  fix  Or  and  Sable,  a  Bend  counter- 
changed  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Frederick  Calvert, 
baron  Baltimore.  The  original  of  this  family  is  from 
an  ancieqt  and  noble  houfe  of  that  furname  in  the  earl- 
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Of  the  dom  of  Flankers,  whereof  Sir  George  Calvert,  knight. 
Bend,  &c.  among  other  honourable  employments,  was  fecretary 
of  (late  to  king  James  I.  by  whom  he  was  created  a 
baron,  Feb.  20.  1624,  andfrom  whom  he  had  a  grant 
to  him,  and  his  heirs,  of  the  province  of  Maryland  and 
Avalon  in  America. 

6.  “  Party  per  Bend  crenelle  Argent  and  Gules  ;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of  Cork 
and  Orrery,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This 
noble  lord  is  faid  to  be  descended  from  Sir  Philip 
Boyle,  a  knight  of  Arragon,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  VI.  tilted  at  a  tournament  with  Sir  Jo- 
feph  Aftley,  knight  of  the  Garter. 

7.  “  Argent,  three  Bendlets  enhanfed  Gules,” 
as  the  Englifh  exprefs  it,  but  the  phrafe  enhanfed 
is  ufed  by  no  other  nation.  The  proper  blazon  of 
this  arms  is,  Parted  per  bend,  ift  bendy  of  fix  gules, 
and  argent  ;  2d  of  the  laft.  Borne  by  the  right  hon. 
William  Byron,  lord  Byron.  From  Doomfday-book 
it  appears,  that  this  family  was  poffeffed  of  numerous 
manors  and  lands  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror;  and 
that  Sir  John  Byron,  one  of  his  lordfhip’s  anceftors, 
attended  king  Edward  III.  in  his  wars  in  France. 

8.  “  Ermine,  a  Bend  voided  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Ireton. 

9.  “  Argent  three  Bendlets  wavy  Azure borne 
by  the  name  of  TVilbraham. 

10.  “  Bendy  of  fix  pieces  Argent  and  Azure”.  Ob- 
ferve,  that  when  the  fhield  is  filled  with  an  equal  num¬ 
ber  of  bendlets  of  metaland  colour,  it  is  called  bendy; 
but  if  the  number  of  them  is  unequal,  they  are  to  be 
blazoned  by  the  name  bendlets ,  and  their  number  fpe- 
cified. 

11.  “  Party  per  Bend  Azure  and  Argent,  two 
Bendlets  engrailed  counterchanged”;  borne  by  the 
name  of  Frenes. 

12.  “  Quarterly,  Or  and  Gules,  a  Bend  over-all 
Vair;”  borne  by  his  grace  Lionel  Cranfield  Sackville, 
duke  of  Dorfet  and  earl  of  Middlefex,  &c.  The  an¬ 
ceftors  of  this  family  were  lords  of  the  town  andfeig- 
niory  of  Sackville  in  Normandy,  and  came  over  with 
the  Conqueror  when  he  invaded  England  in  1066. 

13.  “  Gules  on  a  Bend  Argent,  three  Trefoils 
flipped  proper borne  by  the  right  hon.  George  Wil¬ 
liam  Hervey,  earl  of  Briftol,  See.  This  noble  lord 
derives  his  pedigree  from  Robert  Fitz- Hervey,  a 
younger  fon  of  Hervey  duke  of  Orleans,  who  came 
over  from  France  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

14.  “  Argent,  on  a  bend  Gules  cotifed  Sable, 
three  pairs  of  Wings  conjoined  of  the  firft ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Wingfield,  vifeount  Powers- 
court,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble  lord 
is  denominated  from  the  manor  of  Wingfield  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  where  they  had  a  feat  before  the  Norman  con- 
queft,  called  Wingfield- cajlle. 

15.  “  Gules,  on  a  Bend  contre  Ermine  cotifed  Or, 
three  Boars  Heads  couped  Argent borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Edgcumbe,  lord  Edgcumbe,  Sec. 
The  anceftors  of  this  noble  lord  received  their  name 
from  the  manor  of  Edgcumbe  in  Devonfhire.  One 
of  this  lord’s  anceftors  was  Sir  Richard  Edgcumbe, 
who  came  over  to  England  with  the  earl  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  having  a  great  fhare  in  the  vi&ory  he  obtained 
over  king  Richard  III.  at  Bofworth,  by  which  the 
earl  made  his  way  to  the  throne  of  England. 
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16.  “  Argent,  a  Bend-finifter  Gules.”  The  Fefs 

17.  “  Or,  a  Bendlet  Gules.”  and  Bar. 

18.  “  Argent,  a  Ribband  Gules. — The  name  of 
this  bearing  correfponds  well  with  its  form,  being 
both  long  and  narrow,  which  is  the  fliape  of  a  rib¬ 
band. 

19.  “  Azure,  a  Scarpe  Or.”— This  bearing,  as 
Guillim  obferves,  is  that  kind  of  ornament  called 
now  a-days  a  Scarf,  which  is  ufed  by  officers  on 
duty,  and  ufually  worn  after  the  fame  manner. 

20.  This  contains  three  Batons.  The  firft  is 
compony  ermine  and  azure;  fet  over  the  royal  arms, 
for  his  grace  William  Fitzroy  duke  of  Cleveland.  The 
fecond  is  compony  argent  and  azure ;  fet  over  the  royal 
arms,  for  his  grace  Auguftus  Henry  Fitzroy,  duke  of 
Grafton.  The  third  is  Gules,  charged  with  three 
rofts  argent,  feeded  and  barbed  proper ;  fet  over  the 
royal  arms,  for  his  grace  George  Beauclerk,  duke  of 
St  Albans.  The  grandfathers  of  thefe  noble  dukes 
being  natural  fons  of  king  Charles  II.  is  what  entitles 
them  to  the  royal  arms. 

Art.  IV.  Of  the  Fess  and  Bar. 

The  Fefs  is  an  ordinary  which  is  produced  by  two 
parallel  lines  drawn  horizontally  acrofs  the  centre  of 
the  field,  and  contains  in  breadth  the  third  part  there¬ 
of.  Some  Englifh  writers  fay  it  has  no  diminutive, 
for  the  bar  is  a  diftinft  ordinary  of  itfelf. 

The  Bar,  according  to  their  definition,  is  formed  of 
two  lines,  and  contains  but  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  r 
which  is  not  the  only  thing  wherein  it  differs  from 
the  fefs  ;  for  there  may  be  more  than  one  in  an  efeut- 
cheon,  placed  in  different  parts  thereof,  whereas  the 
fefs  is  limited  to  the  centre-point ;  but  in  this  the 
French  differfrom  them.  The  bar  has  two  diminutives : 
the  barulet,  which  contains  the  half  of  the  bar  ;  and 
the  clofet,  which  is  the  half  of  the  barulet.  When 
the  fhield  contains  a  number  of  bars  of  metal  and  co¬ 
lour  alternate,  of  even  number,  that  is  called  harry  of 
fo  many  pieces,  expreffing  their  number.  See  the 
examples,  Fig.  viii. 

N*5  1.  is  “  Argent,  a  Fefs  indented  Sable  borne  Plate 
by  the  right  hon.  John  Weft,  earl  Delawarr,  Sec.  This  CXLVI. 
noble  family  is  dtfeended  from  the  Wefts,  a  great 
family  in  the  weft  of  England  ;  but  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  they  appear  to  have  been  feized 
of  manors  and  lands  in  the  eounty  of  Warwick. 

Sir  Thomas  de  Weft,  knight,  one  of  his  lord- 
ffiip’s  anceftors,  being  at  the  battle  of  Creffy,  and 
there  taking  John  the  French  king  prifoner,  had 
granted  him,  for  that  remarkable  aftion,  an  augmen¬ 
tation  to  his  atchievement,  viz.  a  crampette  or,  di- 
ftinguifhcd  by  the  chape  of  a  fword  in  the  middle  ; 
the  chape  being  given  him  by  the  faid  king,  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  becoming  his  prifoner:  his 
cognizance  was  a  rofe  parted  per  pale,  argent,  and 
gules ;  which  two  badges  are  ftill  borne  in  the  at¬ 
chievement  of  the  prefent  lord  Delawarr. 

2.  “  Argent,  a  Fefs  wreathed  Azure  and  Gules 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Carmichael,  earl  of 
Hyndford.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which  is  faid  to 
affume  their  furname  from  the  lands  of  Carmichael, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  in  Scotland,  where  they 
ftill  have  their  chief  .'eat,  was  Sir  John  Carmichael^, 
who  accompanied  Archibald,  earl  of  Douglas,  to  the 
affiibnce 
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The  Fefs  afliftance  of  Charles  VI.  of  France,  againft  the  Eng- 
and  Bar.  lift ;  and  fignalizing  his  valour  at  the  battle  of  Baug- 
hey  in  April  1421,  and  breaking  his  fpear  when  the 
French  and  Scots  got  the  vidtory,  had  thereupon  ad¬ 
ded  to  his  paternal  coat,  a  dexter  arm  holding  a 
broken  fpear,  which  is  now  the  cieft  of  the  family. 

3.  “  Party  per  Fefs  Or  and  Argent,  a  Fefs  nebule 
Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Antcjbed. 

4.  “  Party  per  Fefs  indented  Or  and  Azure ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Saunders. 

5.  “  Cheeky  Or  and  Azure  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a 
Crelcent  argent  for  difference  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Hugh  Clifford,  lord  Clifford,  of  Chudley.  This 
noble  lord  is  defeended  from  Walter  de  Clifford,  of 
Clifford-c3(Ue,  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  who  came 
over  into  England  with  the  Conqueror ;  of  which  fa¬ 
mily  was  fair  Rofamond,  miftrefs  to  king  Henry  II. 

6.  “  Argent  on  a  Fefs  Azure  three  Lozenges 
Or  borne  by  the  right  lion.  Bafil  Fielding,  earl 
of  Denbigh  and  Defmond,  See.  This  noble  earl  is 
defeended  from  the  earls  of  Hapfburg,  in  Germany. 
Geoffrey  earl  of  Hapfburg,  being  oppreffed  by  Ro- 
dolph  emperor  of  Germany,  came  over  into  Eng¬ 
land,  and  one  of  his  fons  ferved  king  Henry  III.  in 
his  wars,  whofe  anceftors  laying  claim  to  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Lauffenburg  and  Rliin-Filding,  in  Germany, 
he  took  the  name  of  Fielding. 

7.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  three  Fleur-de-lis  of  the 
firft  borne  by  the  name  of  Lennard.  This  is  in  the 
firft  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Barret  Lennard  lord  Dacre’s  arms. 

8.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Fefs  Gules,  a  Lion  paffant  Or;” 
borne  by  the  right  lion.  John  Proby,  baron  Carys- 
fort,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

9.  “  Sable,  a  Fefs  Ermine,  between  three  Cref- 
cents  Or borne  by  the  right  hon.  George-William 
Coventry,  earl  of  Coventry,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
defeended  from  John  Coventry,  a  native  of  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  afterwards  mercer  and  lord  mayor  of 
London,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  5  from  whom 
defeended  Thomas  Coventry,  one  of  thejuftices  of 
the  court  of  common-pleas,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth  ;  whofe  fon  Thomas  was  recorder  of  Lon¬ 
don,  and  afterwards  lord  keeper  of  the  great  feal  in  the 
the  reign  of  king  Charles  I. 

“  10.  Sable,  a  Fefs  cheeky,  Or  and  Azure,  be¬ 
tween  three  Befants ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Ridge¬ 
way  Pitt,  earl  and  baron  of  Londonderry,  &c.”  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  were  anciently  of  Bandfort, 
in  the  county  of  Dorfet,  was  Thomas  Pitt,  efq;  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  made  governor  of  fort 
St  George  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  where  he  relided  many 
years,  arid  purchafed  a  diamond,  which  be  foldtothe 
king  of  France  for  125,000k  Sterling,  weighing  136 
carats,  and  commonly  known  at  this  day  by  the  name 
of  Pitt's  diamond. 

it.  **  Or,  on  a  Fefs  Sable,  between  three  Mufco- 
vy  Ducks  proper,  a  Rofe  of  the  Field  ;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Bateman,  vifeount  Bateman,  & c.  Of 
this  noble  family,  which  was  anciently  feated  at  Halef- 
brook,  near  St  Omers  in  Flanders,  was  Giles  Bate¬ 
man,  efq  ;  whofe  fon  was  a  merchant  of  London,  and 
was  father  to  Sir  James  Eateman,  knight,  who,  in 
1712,  was  chofen  member  of  parliament  for  Ilchefter 
in  the  county  of  Somerfet,  and  re-chofen  in  1713. 
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12.  “  Sable,  on  a  Fefs  Argent,  between  three  TJid'tfs 
Leopards  paffant  guardant  Or,  three  Efcalops  Gules;”  alltl  **ar- 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Wills  Hill,  earl  of  Hillfbo- 
rough,  & c.  Of  this  family,  which,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  were  of  note  in  the  county  of  Downe, 

was  Sir  Mofes  Hill,  who,  during  O’Neile’s  rebellion, 
was  one  of  thofe  gentlemen  who  affociated  under  the 
earl  of  Effex  to  fupprefs  it;  and  afterwards  ferved  un¬ 
der  Arthur,  lord  Chichefter,  lord  deputy,  and  by 
king  James  I.  was  appointed  provoft-marfhal  of  the 
whole  province  of  UHter  in  Ireland. 

13.  “  Gules,  two  Bars  Or;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Simon  Harconrt,  earl  of  Harcourt,  &c.  This 
noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  Harcourts  of  Norman¬ 
dy,  who  took  their  name  from  a  place  called  Harcourt, 
in  that  province,  where  the  family  ufually  refided. 

Gervaife,  count  de  Harcourt,  with  his  two  fons  Jef¬ 
frey  and  Arnold,  came  over  with  the  conqueror,  w'hen 
he  invaded  England,  in  1066. 

14.  “  Ermine,  two  Bars  Gules  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Thomas  Nugent,  earl  of  Weftmeath,  and 
baron  Delvin. 

15.  “  Argent,  two  Bars  indented  Sable  5”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Godart  Ginkle,  earl. of  Athlone. 

Godart,  who  was  the  firft  earl,  was  defeended  of  a 
very  ancient  family  in  the  united  provinces  of  Holland, 
where  he  was  baron  de  Reede  and  Ginkle,  &c.  In 
1691,  he  was  a  lieutenant-general  of  king  William’s 
forces  in  Ireland,*  where,  in  June  the  fame  year,  he  took 
Ballymore-tfor  the  Englilh  5  and,  in  July  following,  the 
Irilh  town  of  Athlone,  which  laft  exploit  is  one  of  the 
greateft  recorded  in  hiftory. 

16.  “  Argent,  three  Bars  gemels  Gules  5”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Barry,  earl  of  Barrymore, 

&c.  This  noble  family,  who  have  been  renowned  for 
their  loyalty  and  valour,  are  faid  to  derive  their  fur- 
name  from  the  iftand  of  Barry,  in  the  county  of  Gla¬ 
morgan,  in  Wales  ;  and  from  their  riches  and  eftates 
have  been  called  by  the  people  Barrymore ,  or  the 
Great  Barry. 

17.  “  Or,  a  Fefs-couped  Gules,  between  two  Lions 
paffant  Sable ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Samuel  Ma- 
(ham,  lord  Mafiiam,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  defeend¬ 
ed  from  Sir  John  Mafliam,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign 
of  king  Henry  VI.  and  was  buried  at  Thorneham, 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  1455. 

18.  “  Argent,  a  Lion  rampant  guardant  Gules, 
debruifed  by  a  Fefs  Azure,  between  three  Etoiles  if- 
fuing  out  of  as  many  Crefcents  of  the  fecond  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Robert  Dillon,  earl  of  Rofcom- 
mon,  &c.  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  derived  from  Logan,  furnamed  Dilutie  or 
Delion,  which  fignifies  brave  and  valiant,  to  whom  the 
duke  of  Aquitaine  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage,  in 
whofe  right,  after  her  father’s  death,  he  became  prince 
and  fovereign  of  Aquitaine,  which  continued  in  his 
pofterity  till  Henry  II.  married  Alionora,  daughter 
and  heir  to  William  V.  duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  about 
1172  obtained  that  principality  by  fuperior  force; 
and,  to  prevent  any  difturbance,  brought  Sir  Henry 
Delion  or  Dillon,  and  his  brother  Thomas,  then  in¬ 
fants,  to  England,  their  father  being  flain. 

19.  “  Or,  two  Bars  Azure,  a  Chief  quarterly  of 
the  fecond  and  Gules,  the  ift  and  4th  charged  each 
with  two  Fleur-de-lis  of  France;  the  2d  and  3d  with 
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Of  the  a  Lion  of  England  borne  by  hi3  grace  John  Man- 
[Cheveron,  ncr3j  duke  of  Rutland,  marquis  of  Granby,  &c. 
“  This  chief  was  anciently  Gults  ;  and  the  charge  there¬ 

on  is  an  honorary  augmentation,  (hewing  his  grace’s 
defcent  from  the  blood  royal  of  king  Edward  IV. 

20.  “  Barry  of  ten  pieces  Argent  and  Azure,  over 
all  fix  Efcutcheor.s ;  3,  2,  1,  Sable,  each  charged 
with  a  Lion  rampant  of  the  firft,  armed,  and  lan- 
gued  Gules,  a  Crefcent  for  difference  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  James  Cecil,  earl  of  Salifbury,  &c.  This 
noble  earl  is  defcended  from  the  famous  William  Cecil 
lord  Burleigh,  ftatefman  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI. 
and  Elizabeth.  This  great  man  left  two  fons,  Thomas 
and  Robert,  who  were  both  made  earls  in  one  day, 
May  4.  1603.  Robert,  the  younger  fon,  ancef- 
tor  of  the  prefent  noble  lord,  was  created  earl  of 
Salifbury  in  the  morning  ;  and  Thomas,  the  eldeft, 
earl  of  Exeter  in  the  afternoon. 

Art.  V.  Of  the  Cheveron. 

The  Cheveron,  which  reprefents  two  rafters  of  a 
houfe  well  jointed  together,  or  a  pair  of  compaffes 
half  open,  takes  up  the  fifth  part  of  the  field  with  the 
Englifti,  but  the  French  give  it  the  third.  Its  dimi¬ 
nutives  are,  The  cheveronel,  which  contains  the  half  of 
a  cheveron  ;  and  the  couple-clofe,  which  is  the  half 
of  a  cheveronel,  that  is,  its  breadth  is  but  the  fourth 
part  of  a  cheveron.  Leigh  obferves,  that  this  laft 
diminutive  is  never  borne  but  in  pairs,  or  with  a  che¬ 
veron  between  two  of  them.  The  French  have  but 
one  diminution  of  this  ordinary  called  Etaye ,  contain¬ 
ing  the  third  p3rt  of  its  breadth. 

Examples  of  cheverons  are  given  in  fig.  ix.  viz. 
Plate  1.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules  between  three 

CXLVI.  Torteaux  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Bennet  Sher- 
rard,  earl  of  Harborough,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is 
lineally  defcended  from  Scherard,  who  was  poffeffed 
of  manors  and  lands  to  a  great  value  in  the  counties 
of  Chefhire  and  Lancafhire  in  the  reign  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  Geoffrey,  another  of  this  earl’s  an¬ 
ceftors,  was  three  times  (heriff  of  Rutlandffiire,  in  the 
reigns  of  king  Edward  IV.  and  king  . Richard  III. 

2.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Etoiles  Ar¬ 
gent  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Marmaduke  Lang¬ 
dale,  lord  Langdale.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended 
from  the  Langdales  of  Yorkfhire,  who  refided  at  the 
town  of  Langdale,  from  whence  they  took  their  name, 
in  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  but  his  anceftor,  who 
makes  the  grcateft  figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Marma¬ 
duke  Langdale,  who  raifed  forges  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land  in  defence  of  king  Charles  I.  was  viftorious  in 
numberlefs  battles  and  fieges,  and  when  his  Majefty, 
by  the  united  forces  of  England  and  Scotland,  was  at 
length  overpowered,  he  attended  king  Charles  II.  in 
his  exile,  and  returned  to  England  with  his  Majefty 
at  the  reftoration. 

3.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Leopards 
Heads  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Went¬ 
worth,  earl  of  Strafford,  &c.  All  genealogifts  agree, 
that  the  name  of  Wentworth  is  of  Saxon  original,  and 
taken  from  the  manor  of  Wentworth  in  Yorkfhire, 
where,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  lived 
Reginald  de  Wenteworde,  as  it  is  fpelt  in  doomfday- 
book. 

4.  M  Argent,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Grif- 
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fons  paffant  Sable,  a  Crefcent  for  difference;”  borne  Of  the 
by  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of  Ailesford,  Cheveron 
&c.  This  family  is  defcended  from  Herbert  Fitz- 
Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  chamberlain  to  king 
Henry  I.  They  took  the  name  of  Finch  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  I.  One  of  the  anceftors  of  the  pre¬ 
fent  earl  was  the  right  hon.  Heneage  Finch,  earl  of 
Nottingham,  who  was  conftituted  lord  high- chancel¬ 
lor  of  England  in  1675  ;  and  lord  high-fteward  on  the 
trials  of  Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  William  vifcount 
Stafford,  in  1680. 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Cheveron  Ermine,  between  three 
Efcalops  Argent  borne  by  the  right  hon.  George 
Townfhend,  vifcount  Townlhend,  &c.  This  family 
is  of  Norman  extraction,  and  came  into  England  a- 
bout  the  time  of  the  conqueft.  Charles,  lord  vifcount 
Towufhend,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  vifcount,  was 
appointed  principal  fecretary  of  ftate  in  the  reign  of 
king  George  I.  in  1720,  and  continued  fo  to  the  end 
of  his  majefty’s  reign ;  when,  upon  refigning  thcfeals, 
they  were. returned  to  him  again  by  his  late  majefty 
king  George  II.  who  continued  him  in  that  honour¬ 
able  office  to  the  year  1730. 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Mullets 
Or borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Chetwind,  vif¬ 
count  Chetwind,  &c.  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Of 
this  family,  which  hath  been  of  great  antiquity  in  the 
county  of  Salop,  taking  their  furname  fromChetwynd 
in  that  county,  was  Adam  de  Chetwynd,  who  married 
Agne3  daughter  of  John  lord  Lovel,  baron  of  Dock- 
inges,  and  lord  of  Minder  Lovel  in  Oxfordfhire  ;  and 
by  her  bad  iffue  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd,  who,  in  the 
37th  of  Henry  III.  had  a  cKarter  of  free-warren  thro’ 
all  his  demefne  in  the  counties  of  Salop,  Stafford,  and 
Warwick. 

7.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Gules,  between  three  fqiiare 
Buckles  Sable;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Matthew 
Ducie-Morton,  lord  Ducie,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is 
defcended  from  the  Ducies  in  Normandy.  After  they 
came  into  England,  king  Edward  I.  conferred  on 
them  the  lordfhip  of  Morton  in  Staffordfhire,  and  fe- 
veral  other  lordfhips  and  manors,  which  the  family  en¬ 
joyed  for  many  years.  Sir  Robert  Ducie,  one  of  his 
lordfhip’8  anceftors,  was  lord-mayor  of  London  in  the 
reign  of  king  Charles  I.  and  though  he  lent  his  ma¬ 
jefty  L.  80,000,  which  was  loft  by  the  king’s  being 
driven  out  of  London,  he  died,  however,  worth 
L.  400,000.. 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  Cheeky  Gules,  and  of 
the  Field,  between  three  Bugle-horns  ftrung  Sable, 
garniffied  of  the  fecond borne  by  the  right  hon. 
lord  Hugh  Semple,  lord  Semple.  The  principal  fa¬ 
mily  of  this  name  was  Semple  of  Elliotfton  in  Ren¬ 
frew,  where  they  had  large  poffeffions  and  offices,  as 
ftewards  and  bailiffs  under  the  family  of  Stewart,  pro¬ 
prietors  of  that  county  before  they  came  to  the  crown. 

The  firft  lord  Semple  was  Sir  Robert,  who,  being  much 
in  favour  with  king  James  IV.  was  by  him  created 
lord  Semple  in  1489. 

9.  “  Argent,  a  Cheveron  engrailed  between  three 
Lions  paffant  Sable  borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the 
reverend  Philip  Smithe,  vifcount  Strangford.  One  of 
this  lord’s  anceftors  was  John  Smithe,  efq  5  who  ac¬ 
quired  a  confiderablee ftate  whilft  he  was  farmer  of  the 
cuftoms  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  He1  left  two 
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Of  the  fons,  John  and  Sir  Thomas,  which  laft  was  fent  am- 
Cheveron.  baffador  by  king  James  I.  to  the  emprefs  of  Rtiflia. 

10.  “  Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure,  a  Cheveron 
engrailed  counter-changed;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Chamber. 

•  II.  “  Party  per  Cheveron  engrailed  Gules  and  Ar¬ 
gent,  three  Talbots  Heads  erafed  counter-changed;” 
borne  by  the  right  lion.  Anthony  Duncombe,  lord 
Feverlham,  &c.  His  lordfhip  is  defcended  from  the 
Duncombes  of  Barley-end  in  Buckinghamlhire.  Sir 
Charles  Duncombe,  uncle  to  the  prefent  lord,  was 
lord-mayor  of  London  in  1709;  and  this  nobleman  was 
created  lord  Feverlham  and  baron  of  Dowton  in  Wilt- 
Ihire,  June  23,  1744. 

12.  “  Paly  of  fix,  Argent  and  Gules,  on  a  Che¬ 
veron  Azure,  three  Crofs-croflets  Or ;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Carpenter,  baron  Carpenter,  of  Kil- 
lagliy  in  Ireland.  This  ancient  and  noble  family  are  of 
great  antiquity  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  have 
been  lords  of  the  manor  of  the  Home  in  the  parilh 
of  Delwyn,  near  Weobly,  for  above  300  years.  George, 
the  firft  lord  Carpenter,  was  fo  created  May  4.  1719. 

13.  “  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Befants,  a  Bay  Leaf  Proper borne  by  the  right 
hon.  James  Hope,  earl  of  Hopeton,  &c.  This  noble 
family  is  defcended  from  Henry  Hope,  a  native  of 
Holland,  who,  about  two  centuries  ago,  came  over 
and  fettled  in  Scotland.  Charles  Hope,  efq ;  father 
of  the  prefent  earl,  was  created  an  earl  by  queen  Anne, 
April  15.  1703. 

14.  “  Vert,  on  a  Cheveron  between  three  Unicorns 
Heads  erafed  Argent,  horned  and  maned  Or,  three 
Mullets  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ker ,  being  the 
lft  and  4th  quarters  in  the  arms  of  his  grace  John  Ker, 
duke  of  Roxburgh,  &c.  This  ancient  family  is  faid 
to  come  from  Normandy.  John  Ker,  marquis  of 
Beaumont  and  Cesford,  the  firft  duke  of  Roxburgh, 
was  fo  created  April  27.  1707. 

15.  “  Azure,  on  a  Cheveron  Or,  between  three 
Bears  Heads  couped  Argent,  mnzzled  Gules,  a  Roe¬ 
buck’s  Head  erafed,  between  two  Hands  holding 
Daggers  all  proper  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Do¬ 
nald  Mackay,  lord  Reay.  This  family  is  faid  to  de¬ 
rive  their  defcent  from  Alexander,  a  younger  fon  of 
Ochonacker,  who,  about  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  came  from  Ireland  ;  and  the  fourth  in  defcent 
from  him  was  Donald  of  Strathnavern,  whofe  fon  was 
named  T  More  :  and  from  him  began  the  furname 
of  Mac  T ,  Mackse,  or  Mackay.  Donald,  the  firft 
lord  of  this  family,  was  created  baronet  in  1625,  and 
011  June  20.  1628,-  was  created  baron  Reay  of  the 
county  of  Caithnefs,  by  Charles  I. 

16.  “  Ermine,  on  a  Cheveron  Azure,  three  Foxes 
Heads  erafed  Or,  and  in  a  Canton  of  the  fecand  a 
Fleur-de-lis  of  the  third ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon. 
Stephen  Fox,  earl  of  Ilchefter,  &c.  Of  the  family 
of  Fox  there  have  been  many  perfons  of  note  living  in 
the  counties  of  Dorfet,  Somerfet,  Wilts,  and  Hants, 
particularly  Richard  Fox,  bilhop  of  Winchefter.  His 
lordfhip  was  created  lord  Ilchefter  and  baron  Strange- 
ways,  May  11.  1741,  14  Geo.  II.  and  earl  of  Ilche¬ 
fter  in  June  1756. 

17.  “  Or,  two  Cheveronels  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  John  Monfon,  lord  Monfon.  This  noble 
lord  is  defcended  from  John  Monfon,  who  flourifhed  in 
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the  reign  of  king  Edward  III.  from  whom  defcended 
another  John,  who  attended  king  Henry  V.  in  his 
wars  in  France.  Sir  John  Monfon,  bart.  father  of 
the  prefent  lord,  was  created  lord  Monfon,  May  28, 
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18.  “  Or,  on  a  Fefs,  between  two  Cheveronels 
Sable,  three  Crofs- croflets  of  the  firft  ;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Walpole,  earl  of  Orford,  &c.  This 
family  took  their  name  from  Walpole  in  Norfolk, 
where  they  refided  before  the  conqueft.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole  was,  in  king  George  II. ’s  reign,  elected 
knight  of  the  garter  in  1726,  and  created  earl  of  Or¬ 
ford,  February  9.  1741 -2. 

19.  “  Azure,  three  Cheveronels  interlaced  Or, 
and  a  Chief  of  the  laft  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Fitz- 
Hugh. 

“  19.  Argent,  three  Cheveronels  Gules,  in  Chief  a 
Label  Azure borne  by  the  right  hon.  William 
Wildman  Barrington,  vifeount  Barrington,  &c.  This 
family  is  of  Norman  extraftion ;  in  which  duchy,  whilft 
it  continued  annexed  to  the  Englilh  crown,  there  were 
to  be  feen  the  remains  of  a  caftle  bearing  the  name  of 
Chute  or  Shute,  and  formerly  in  the  family,  with  o- 
ther  monuments  in  feveral  towns  of  that  dutchy.  John 
Shute,  the  late  vifeount  Barrington,  was  in  1708  made 
a  commilfioner  of  the  cuftoms,  and  fucceeded  to  the 
eftates  of  Francis  Barrington,  Efq;  and  of  John  Wild¬ 
man  of  the  county  of  Berks,  who  made  him  their  heir ; 
and,  in  purfuance  of  the  will  of  the  former,  he  took 
the  name  and  arms  of  Barrington.  On  June  11,1 720, 
he  was  created  vifeount  Barrington,  with  a  reverfio- 
nary  grant  'of  the  office  of  mailer  of  the  rolls  in  Ire¬ 
land. 


Art.  VI.  Of  the  Cross. 


The  Crofs  is  an  ordinary  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  perpendicutar  with  two  horizontal  lines  in  the 
fefs-poiut,  where  they  make  four  right-angles ;  the 
lines  are  not  drawn  throughout,  but  difeontinued  the 
breadth  of  the  ordinary,  which  takes  up  only  the  fifth 
part  of  the  field  when  not  charged;  but  if  charged, 
then  the  third.  It  is  borne  as  well  engrailed,  in¬ 
dented,  &c.  as  plain. 

There  i3  fo  great  a  variety  of  crofles  ufed  in  he¬ 
raldry,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  talk  to  treat 
of  them  all.  Guillim  has  mentioned  39  different  forts; 

De  la  Columbiere,  72  ;  Leigh,  46 ;  and  Upton  declares 
he  dares  not  afeertain  all  the  various  crofles  borne  in 
arms,  for  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable:  there¬ 
fore,  as  all  their  forms  cannot  be  expe&ed  here,  we 
will  only  take  notice  of  fuch  as  are  moft  commonly 
feen  at  prefent  in  coats-of-arms.  See  Fig.  x. 

The  firft  is  “  Quarterly,  Ermine  and  Azure,  a  plate 
Crofs  Or;”  borne  by  his  grace  Thomas  Olboriie  duke  CXLVT. 
of  Leeds,  &c.  Thi3  noble  duke  is  defcended  from 
the  honourable  family  of  the  Olbornes  of  Alhford,  in 
the  county  of  Kent;  Sir  Thomas  Olborne,  the  grand¬ 
father  to  the  prefent  duke,  was  advanced  to  the  peer¬ 
age  by  king  Charles  II. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Crofs  engrailed  Argent,  a  Lozenge 
in  the  dexter-chief  of  the  fecond;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Edward  Leigh,  lord  Leigh.  This  family  took 
their  furname  from  the  town  of  High-Leigh  in  Che- 
Ihire,  where  they  refided  before  the  Norman  Conqueft. 

Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  the  firft  lord  of  this  family,  was 
created; 
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Of  created  baron  Leigh  of  Stonely,  by  king  Charles  L 
the  Crofs.  on  ju]y  r>  -643. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Crofs  Argent  fretty  Azure;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Nicholas  Taaffe,  vifcount  Taaffe,  of 
Corran,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  noble  and  ancient 
family  was  Richard  Taaffe,  who  lived  in  1282;  as  in 
1306  did  John  Taaffe,  who  was  archbifhop  of  Ar¬ 
magh  ;  and,  in  1479,  the  order  of  the  Garter  being 
eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  Sir  Nicholas  Taaffe  was  one  of 
the  firft  members  ;  and  John,  his  fon  and  heir,  was 
created  a  baron  and  vifcount  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  1, 
1628. 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Crofs  ragulyOr;’’  borne  by  the  name 
of  Stoiuay. 

5.  “  Argent,  on'  a  Crofs  Sable  a  Leopard Vface 

Or borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Brydgcs  duke  of 
Chandos,  &c.  The  anceftors  of  this  noble  family  took 
their  name  from  the  city  of  Bruges  in  Flanders;  and 
one  of  them  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  had  a  confiderable  fhare  in  the  vi&ory  obtained 
near  Haftings  in  SufTex,  1066.  James,  the  father  of 
the  prefent  duke,  was  created  vifcount  Wilton  and 
earl  of  Caernarvon,  October  19,  1714;  and  marquis 
of  Cearnarvon  and  duke  of  Chandos,  -  30,  1719- 

6.  “  Or,  on  a  Crofs  Sable,  a  patriarchal  Crofs  of 
the  Field;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Vefey, 
baron  of  Knapton  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  The 
truly  noble  family  of  Vefcey  or  Vefey,  derives  its  ori¬ 
gin  from  Charles  the  Great,  king  of  France,  and  em¬ 
peror  of  the  weft,  who  died  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
Germany,  Jan.  28,  814.  His  lordfliip’9  father  was 
created  a  peer  April  10,  1750. 

7.  “  Argent,  on  a  Crofs  Gules,  five  Efcalops  Or;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  Villiers  earl  of  Jer- 
fey,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Villiers  in  Normandy,  fome  whom  came  over 
to  England  with  the  Conqueror ;  feveral  manors  and 
lands  in  England  being  foon  after  granted  to  Pagan 
de  Villiers,  one  of  this  earl’s  anceftors.  The  firft  peer 
of  this  family  was  created  a  baron  and  vifcount,  March 
20,  1690. 

8.  “  Sable,  on  a  Crofs  within  a  Bordure  engrailed 
Or,  five  Pellets;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Greville,  earl  of  Brooke  and  Warwick,  &c.  The  an¬ 
ceftors  of  this  noble  family  are  of  Norman  extra&ion, 
and  came  over  with  William  the  Conqueror,  who  con¬ 
ferred  manors  and  land  on  them  in  England,  of  a  con¬ 
fiderable  value;  and  at  length  they  obtained  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  caftle  of  Warwick,  the  prefent  feat  of 
the  family.  Sir  Fulke,  the  firft  peer  of  this  family, 
was  created  baron  Brooke  by  king  James  I.  Jan.  9, 
1620. 

9.  “  Argent,  a  Crofs  botonny  Sable;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Winwood. 

10.  “  Or,  a  Crofs-croflet  Gules borne  by  the  name 
of  Taddington. 

11.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  potent  fitchy  Or.”  This  en- 
fign  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  Ethelred  king  of 
the  Weft- Saxons ;  and  croffes  of  this  fort  are  frequently 
met  with  in  coats-of-arms. 

12.  “  Party  per  pale,  Gules  and  Argent;  a  Crofs 
potent  quadrate  in  the  centre,  between  fourCroffes  pat- 
tee  counter-changed;”  the  arms  of  the  epifcopal  fee 
of  Litchfield  and  Coventry.  This  fee  was  originally 
fixed  at  Litchfield;  from  thence  removed  to  Chefter, 
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and  from  both  to  Coventry.  It  contains  the  whole  Of 
county  of  Stafford,  except  two  parifhes  ;  all  Derby-  the  c:r0^s- 
fhire;  the  better  part  of  Warwickfliire,  and  near  half 
Shropfhire  ;  divided  into  the  four  archdeaconries  of 
Coventry,  Stafford,  Derby,  and  Salop.  The  parifhes 
are  557  in  number  ;  but,  including  chapels,  they  a* 
mount  to  643. 

13.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  moline  Argent  borne  by 
his  grace  William  Henry  Bentick,  duke  of  Portland, 

& c.  This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from  a  very  an¬ 
cient  and  diftinguifiied  family  in  the  United  Provinces 
of  Holland,  of  which  was  William  Bentick,  Efq.  who, 
in  his  youth  was  page  of  honour  to  William  prince  of 
Orange,  afterwards  William  III.  king  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  and,  oh  the  accefiion  of  William  and  his  con- 
fort,  was  made  groom  of  the  ftole,  privy-purfe  to 
his  majefty,  lieutenant-general  of  his  majefty’s  ar¬ 
my,  &c.  and  alfo  created  baron  of  Cirencefter,  vif¬ 
count  Woodftock,  and  earl  of  Portland,  April  19, 

1689. 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Crofs  patonce  Sable  borne  by 
the  name  of  Rice. 

15.  “  Sable,  a  Crofs  patee  Argent  borne  by 
the  name  of  Maplefden. 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Crofs  flowery  Or  5”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Cheney. — This  is  faid  to  have  alfo  been  the 
arms  of  Edwine,  the  firft  Chriftian  king  of  Northum¬ 
berland. 

17.  “  Argent,  fix  Crofs  croflets  fitchy  3,  2,  r, 

Sable,  on  a  Chief  Azure,  two  Mullets  pierced  Or  ;  ’ 
borne  by  his  grace  Henry  Clinton,  duke  of  New- 
caftle,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Jef¬ 
frey  de  Clinton,  lord  chamberlain  and  treafurer  to 
king  Henry  I.  grandfon  to  William  de  Tankerville, 
chamberlain  of  Normandy ;  from  whom  defeended 
William  de  Clinton,  chief  juftice  of  Chefter,  governor 
of  Dover  caftle,  lord  Warden  of  the  king’s  forefts 
fouth  of  Trent.  Edward,  lord  Clinton,  another  of 
this  noble  earl’s  anceftors,  was  conftituted  lord  high- 
admiral  of  England  for  life,  in  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  who  created  him  earl  of  Lincoln,  May  4. 

1572. 

18.  “  Gules,  a  Cheveron  between  ten  Croffes  pa¬ 
tee,  fix  above  and  four  below.  Argent borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Frederick- Auguftus  Berkely,  earl  of  Ber¬ 
keley,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  defeended  from  Ro¬ 
bert  Fitz-Harding,  who  obtained  a  grant  of  Berke- 
ley-caftle  in  Gloucefterlhire,  which  the  family  ftill  in¬ 
herits,  and  from  whence  they  obtained  the  furname  of 
Berkeley,  from  Henry  duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards 
king  of  England;  the  faid  Robert  Fitz- Harding 
was  defeended  from  the  royal  line  of  the  kings  of 
Denmark. 

19.  *•  Azure,  three  Mullets  Or,  accompanied  with 
feven  Crofs-croflets  fitchy  Argent,  three  in  Chief,  one 
in  Fefs,  two  in  Flanks,  and  the  laft  in  Bafe ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  James  Somerville,  lord  Somerville. 

The  firft  of  this  name  on  record  is  Sir  Walter  de 
Somerville,  lord  of  Wichnore,  in  the  county  of  Staf¬ 
ford,  who  came  to  England  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror.  About  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  king 
William,  in  1170,  the  Somervilles  were  poffeffed  of  a 
fair  eftate  in  the  county  of  Lanark  and  elfewhere. 

20.  “  .Gules,  three  Croffes  reccrcelee,  voided  Or, 
a  Chief  vairy  ermine  and  contre  ermine  borne  by 

the 
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Of  the  right  hon.  John-Peyto  Verney,  baron  Willough- 
the  Saltier.  by  f]e  Broke.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from 
William  de  Vernai,  who  flourifhed  in  the  reign  of 
king  Henry  I.  1419. 

Art.  VII.  Of  the  Saltier. 

The  Saltier,  which  is  formed  by  the  bend  and  bend- 
finitter  croffing  each  other  in  right  angles,  as  the  in¬ 
terfering  of  the  pale  and  fefs  forms  the  crofs,  con¬ 
tains  the  fifth  part  of  the  field,  but  if  charged  then 
the  third.  In  Scotland,  this  ordinary  is  frequently 
called  a  St  Andrew's  crofs.  It  may,  like  the  others, 
be  borne  engrailed,  wavy,  & c.  as  alfo  between  charges 
or  charged  with  any  thing.  See  examples,  fig.  xi. 

Plate  N°  1.  is  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules;”  borne  by 
CXLVII.  his  grace  James  Fitz  Gerald,  dnke  of  Leinfter,  &c. 

This  noble  lord  is  defcended  fromOtho,  or  Other,  a  rich 
and  powerful  lord  in  the  time  of  king  Alfred,  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  dukes  of  Tufcany  ;  who  palling  from 
Florence  into  Normandy,  and  thence  into  England, 
there  the  family  flourifhed,  until  Richard  Strongbow, 
earl  of  Pembroke,  their  kir.fman,  engaged  them  to 
partake  in  his  expedition  to  Ireland,  in  which  Mau¬ 
rice  FitzGerald  embarked,  and  was  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  conquerors  of  that  kingdum,  for  which  he  was 
rewarded  with  a  great  eftate  in  lands  in  the  province  of 
Leinfter,  and  particularly  the  barony  of  Offal ey,  and 
the  cafllc  of  Wicklow ;  and  died,  covered  with  ho¬ 
nours,  in  the  year  1  t 77,  24  Henry  II. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  Argent,  between  tw-elve 
Crofs  croflets  Or  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Other- 
Lewis  Windfor  Hickman,  earl  of  Plymouth,  &c. 
This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Robert  Fitz- Hick¬ 
man,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Bloxham,  Oxfordfhire,  in 
the  56  Hen.  III.  12725  and  he  is  maternally  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  noble  family  of  the  Windfors,  who 
were  barons  of  the  realm  at  the  time  of  the  conqueft. 

3.  ‘‘  Vert,  a  Saltier  wavy  Ermine:”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Wakeman  of  Bcckford,  in  Gloucefterfhire. 

4.  “  Ermine,  a  Saltier  counter-compony  Or  and 
Gules ;’’  borne  by  the  name  of  Ulmjion. 

5.  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  Azure  with  a  Bezant  in 
the  centre  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Philip  Yorke, 
earl  of  Hardwicke,  &c.  He  was  in  Oftober  1733 
conllituted  lord  chief-juftice  of  the  king’s  bench,  and 
November  23,  in  the  fame  year,  created  baron  Hard¬ 
wicke  of  Hardwicke. 

6.  “  Argent  on  a  Saltier  Gules  an  Efcallop  Or;” 
the  arms  of  the  biflioprick  of  Rochefter — This  Dio- 
cefe,  the  leaft  in  England,  comprehends  only  a  fmall 
part  of  Kent,  in  which  there  are  1 50  churches  and 
chapels ;  and  the  two  parifhes  in  Ifelbam  in  Cam- 
bridgefhire,  and  Frekenham  in  Suffolk.  It  has  only 
one  archdeacon,  that  of  Rochefter.  For  many  years 
it  was  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  archbilhop 
of  Canterbury. 

7.  “  Party  per  Saltier,  Azure  and  Argent,  on  a 
Saltier  Gules  a  Crefcent  of  the  fecond  for  difference 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  William  Hall  Gage,  vif- 
count  Gage,  of  Caftle-Ifland  in  Ireland.  This  noble 
family  is  of  Norman  extra&ion,  and  derives  defeent  from 
de  Gaga  or  Gage,  who  attended  William  I.  in  his  ex¬ 
pedition  to  England;  and,  after  the  conqueft  thereof, 
was  rewarded  with  large  grants  of  lands  in  the  foreft 
of  Dean,  and  county  of  Gloucefter,  near  which  foreft 
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lie  fixed  his  rtfidence,  by  building  a  feat  at  Clerenwell, 
in  the  fame  place  where  the  houfe  of  Gage  now  Hands  : 
he  alfo  built  a  great  houfe  in  the  town  of  Cirencefter,  - 
at  which  place  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  abbey 
there.  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  the  eighth  baronet,  and  fa¬ 
ther  to  the  prefent  lord  Gage,  was  created  baron  of 
Caftle-Bar,  and  vifeount  Gage,  1721. 

8.  “  Gules,  on  a  Saltier  Argent,  a  Rofe  of  the  firft 
barbed  and  feeded  proper borne  by  the  right  hon. 
George  Neville,  lord  Abergavenny,  premier  baron  of 
England. 

9.  “  Or,  on  a  Saltier  Azure,  nine  Lozenges  of 
the  firft;”  the  paternal  arms  of  the  right  hon.  John 
Dalrymple,  earl  of  Stair,  & c.  Of  this  family,  which 
took  their  furnaine  from  the  barony  of  Dalrymple,  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  river  Dun  in  Ayrfliire,  Scotland,  was  Adam 
de  Dalrymple,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 

jo.  “  Argent,  on  a  Saltier  engrailed  Sable,  nine 
Annulets  Or  borne  by  the  name  of  Leak. 

11.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  between  four  Crcfcents  Or;” 
borne  as  the  2d  and  3d  quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  right  hon.  Charles  Kinuaird,  lord  Kinnaird. 
George  Kinnaird,  elq;  one  of  the  prefent  lord’s  an- 
ceftors,  being  of  great  fervice  to  king  Charles  II.  du¬ 
ring  the  ufurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  he  was  by  that 
prince,  at  his  reftoration,  made  one  of  the  privy-coun¬ 
cil;  and  December  28.  1682,  created  a  baron. 

12.  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  engrailed  between  four  Ro- 
fes  Gules,”  for  Lennox;  and  borne  as  iftand4th 
quarters  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Francis 
Napier,  lord  Napier.  This  family  is  faid  to  be  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  ancient  thanes  or  ftewards  of  Len¬ 
nox  in  Scotland,  but  took  their  furname  of  Napier 
from  the  following  event.  King  David  II.  in  his  wars 
with  the  Englifli,  about  the  year  1344,  convocating 
his  fubje&s  to  battle,  the  earl  of  Lennox  fent  his  fe- 
cond  fon  Donald,  with  fuch  forces  as  his  duty  obhged 
him  ;  and,  coming  to  an  engagement,  where  the  Scots 
gave  ground,  this  Donald,  taking  his  father’s  ftandard 
from  the  bearer,  and  valiantly  charging  the  enemy  with 
the  Lennox  men,  the  fortune  of  the  battle  changed, 
and  they  obtained  the  vidlory ;  whereupon  every  one 
advancing,  and  reporting  their  afts,  asthecuftom  was, 
the  king  declared  they  had  all  behaved  valiantly,  but 
that  there  was  one  among  them  who  had  na  pier,  that 
is,  no  equal ;  upon  which  the  faid  Donald  took  the 
name  of  Napier,  and  had,  in  reward  for  his  good  fer- 
vices,  the  lands  of  Gosfield,  and  other  eftates  in  the 
county  of  Fife. 

13.  “  Gules,  a  Saltier  Or,  furmounted  of  another 
Vert,”  for  the  name  of  Andrews ;  and  borne  by  Sir 
William  Andrews,  bart.  of  Denton  in  Northampton- 
fhire,  who  is  defcended  from  Sir  Robert  Andrews  of 
Normandy,  knight,  who  came  into  England  with  Wil¬ 
liam  the  Conqueror.  Sir  William  Andrews,  the  firft 
baronet  of  this  family,  was  created  December  11, 
1641. 

14.  “  Azure,  a  Saltier  quarterly  quartered  Or  and 
Argent.”  The  arms  of  the  epifeopai  fee  of  Bath  and 
Wells. — The  diocefe  of  Bath  and  Wells  contains  all 
Somerfetfhire,  except  a  few  churches  in  Briftol.  And 
in  it  there  are  three  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe  of  Wells, 
Bath,  and  Taunton.  The  number  of  the  parifhes  is 
388,  though,  according  to  fome,  the  total  number  of 
the  churches  and  chapels  amounts  to  503. 

15. 
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le  Saltier. 
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Sub-  i y.  “  Party  per  Saltier  Argent  and  Gules,  a  Sal- 

Ordiuaries.  ,t;£r  counter-changed.” 

1 6.  “  Party  per  Pale  indented  Argent  and  Sable, 
a  Saltier  coonter-changed borne  by  the  name  of 

Scote. 

17.  “Argent,  three  Saltiers  couped  and  engrailed 
Sable  borne  by  the  name  of  Benton. 

18.  “  Argent,  a  Saltier  Gules,  and  a  Chief  Er¬ 
mine  ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Francis  Thomas 
Fitz-Maurice,  earl  of  Kerry,  See.  This  very  ancient 
and  noble  family  is  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Kildare, 
who  are  originally  defeended  from  the  great  duke  of 
Tufcany,  and  of  which  was  Otho,a  noble  baron  of  Italy, 
whole  fon  Walter,  attending  the  Norman  Conqueror 
into  England,  was  made  conftable  of  the  caftle  of 
Windfor.  Raymond,  one  of  the  prefent  earl’s  ances¬ 
tor's,  had  a  principal  hand  in  the  redudtion  of  Ireland 
to  the  fubje&ion  of  Henry  II.  and  Dermoid  Mac- 
Carty,  king  of  Cork,  fought  his  aid  againft  his  fon 
Cormac  O’Lehanagh,  which  he  undertook,  and  deli¬ 
vered  the  king  from  his  rebellious  fon ;  for  which  that 
prince  rewarded  him  with  a  large  tratt  of  land  in  the 
county  of  Kerry,  where  he  fettled  his  fon  Maurice,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  county,  which  he  called  Clan 
Maurice,  and  is  enjoyed  by  the  prefent  earl  of  Kerry, 
who  is  vifeount  Clan  Maurice.  Thomas  the  firft  earl, 
and  father  of  the  laft,  was  the  aift  lord  Kerry,  who 
was  created  earl,  January  17.  1722. 

19.  “  Sable,  a  Saltier  Argent,  on  a  Chief  Azure, 

v  three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  John 

Fitz- Patrick,  earl  of  Upper  Olfory,  and  baron  of 
Gowran  in  Ireland.  This  mod  ancient  and  princely 
family  is  defeended  from  Heremon,  the  firft  monarch 
of  the  Milefian  race  in  Ireland ;  and  after  they  had 
affumed  the  furname  of  Fitz- Patrick,  they  were  for 
many  ages  kings  of  Offory,  in  the  province  of  Lein- 
fter.  John,  the  firft  earl  of  this  family,  fucceeded  his 
father  Richard  as  lord  Gowran,  June  9.  1727,  was 
created  earl,  O&ober  5.  1751,  and  died  1758. 

20.  “  Party  per  Pale  Argent  and  Gules,  three  Sal¬ 
tiers  counter-changed;’’  borne  by  the  name  of  Lane. 
Thefe  arms  are  alfo  borne,  without  the  leaft  alteration, 
by  the  name  of  Kingfman  ;  for  which  fimilitude  we  can 
no  otherwife  account,  than  by  fuppofing  there  has 
been  feme  miftake  made  through  many  tranferiptions. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Sub-0 rdmaries. 

Besides  the  honourable  ordinaries  and  the  diminu¬ 
tions  already  mentioned,  there  are  other  heraldic  fi¬ 
gures,  called  fub- ordinaries,  or  ordinaries  only,  which, 
by  reafon  of  their  ancient  ufe  in  arms,  are  of  worthy 
bearing,  viz.  The  Gyron,  Franc-quarter,  Canton, 
Pairle,  Fret,  Pile,  Orle,  Inefcutcheon,  Treffure,  An¬ 
nulet,  Flanches,  Flafques,  Voiders,  Billet,  Lozenge, 
Gutts,  Fufil,  Ruftre,  Mafcle,  Papillone,  and  Diaper. 
See  Plate  CXLIV.  fig.  i.  (a.) 

The  Gyron  is  a  triangular  figure  formed  by  two 
lines,  one  drawn  diagonally  from  one  of  the  four  an¬ 
gles  to  the  centre  of  the  (hield,  and  the  other  is  drawn 
either  horizontal  or  perpendicular,  from  one  of  the  fides 
of  the  (hield,  meeting  the  other  line  at  the  centre  of  the 
field. 

Gyronny  is  fan'd,  when  the  field  is  covered  with  fix, 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  gyrons  in  a  coat-of-arms :  but  a 
French  author  would  have  the  true  gyronny  to  confift 
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of  eight  pieces  only,  as  in  the  fig.  which  reprefents  the  Sub- 
coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  John  Campbell,  earl  Qf  Primaries. 
Loudon,  See.  whofe  anceftor  was  created  baron  of 
Loudon  in  1604  by  James  VI.  and  earl  of  the  fame 
place,  May  12.  1633,  the  9th  of  Charles  T. 

The  Franc-quarter  is  a  fquare  figure,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  upper  dexter  quarter  of  the  (hield.  It  is  but 
rarely  carried  as  a  charge.  Silveftra  Petra  Sanfta  has 
given  us  a  few  inftances  of  its  ufe. 

The  Canton  is  a  fquare  part  of  the  efcutcheon, 
fomewhat  lefs  than  the  quarter,  but  without  any  fixed 
proportion.  It  reprefents  the  banner  that  was  given 
to  ancient  knights-bannerets,  and,  generally  fpeaking, 
pofleffes  the  dexter-chief-point  of  the  (hield,  as  in  the 
fig. ;  but  (hould  it  poffefs  the  finifter-corner,  which  is 
but  feldom,  it  muft  be  blazoned  a  canton -firfifter. 

James  Coats  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  nine  honour¬ 
able  ordinaries,  contrary  to  moft  heralds  opinion.  It 
is  added  to  coats-of-arms  of  military  men  as  an  aug¬ 
mentation  of  honour:  thus  John  Churchill,  baron  of 
Eymouth  in  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  anceftors  of -the 
prefent  duke  of  Marlborough,  being  lieutenant  gene¬ 
ral  to  king  James  II.  received  from  him  a  canton  ar¬ 
gent,  charged  with  the  red  crofs  of  England,  added  to 
his  paternal  coat,  “  which  is  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
Argent.” 

The  pairle  is  a  figure  formed  by  the  conjunftion  of 
the  upper  half  of  the  faltier  with  the  under  half  of  the 
pale.  1 

The  fret  is  a  figure  reprefenting  two  little  fticks  in 
faltier,  with  a  mafcle  in  the  centre  interlaced.  J.  Gib¬ 
bon  terms  it  the  heralds  true-lover's  knot.  ;  but  many 
diffent  from  his  opinion. 

Fretty  is  faid  when  the  field  or  bearings  are  covered 
with  a  fret  of  fix,  eight,  or  more  pieces,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  word  fretty  may  be  ufed  without  addition,  when 
it  is  of  eight  pieces ;  but  if  there  be  lefs  than  that 
number,  they  muft  be  fpecified. 

The  pile,  which  confifts  of  two  lines,  terminating 
in  a  point,  is  formed  like  a  wedge,  and  is  borne  en¬ 
grailed,  wavy,  &c.  as  in  the  fig.  It  iffues  in  general 
from  the  chief,  and  extehds  towards  the  bafe,  yet  there 
are  fome  piles  borne  in  bend,  and  iffuing  from  other 
parts  of  the  field,  as  may  be  feen  in  Plate  CXLVII. 
fig.  xii.  n°  12,  & c. 

The  Orle  is  an  ordinary  compofed  of  two  lines  go¬ 
ing  round  the  (hield,  the  fame  way  as  the  bordure, 
but  its  breadth  is  but  one  half  of  the  latter,  and  at 
fome  diftance  from  the  brim  of  the  (hield,  as  in  the  fig. 

The  Inefcutcheon  is  a  little  efcutcheon  borne  with¬ 
in  the  (hield  ;  which,  according  to  Guillim’s  opinion, 
is  only  to  be  fo  called  when  it  is  borne  fingle  in  the 
fefs-point  or  centre;  fee  the  fig.  on  Plate  CXLIV. 
but  modern  heralds,  with  more  propriety,  give  the 
name  of  inefcutcheon  to  fueh  as  are  contained  in 
Plate  CXLVII.  fig.  xii.  n°  2.  and  call  that  which  is 
fixed  on  the  fefe-point  efcutcheon  of  pretence ,  which  is 
to  contain  the  arms  of  a  wife  that  is  au  heirefs,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

The  Treffure  is  an  ordinary  commonly  fuppofed  to 
be  the  half  of  the  breadth  of  an  orle,  and  is  generally 
borne  flowery  and  counter-flowery,  as  it  is  alfo  very 
often  double,  and  fometimes  treble.  Sec  the  fig. 

(Plate  CXLIV.).  This  double  treffure  makes  part 
of  the  arms  of  Scotland,  as  marfhalled  in  the  royal  at- 
chieve- 
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Sub-  chievement,  Plate  CXLIX.  fig.  xxl.  n°  7.  and  was 
Ordinaries,  granted  to  the  Scots  kings  by  Charlemagne,  being 
then  emperor  and  king  of  France,  when  he  entered 
in  a  league' with  Achaius  king  of  Scotland,  to  (hew 
that  the  French  lilies  (hould  defend  and  guard  the 
Scottiih  lion. 

The  Annulet,  or  ring,  is  a  well-known  figure,  and  is 
frequently  to  be  found  in  arms  through  every  kingdom 
in  Europe. 

The  Flanches  are  formed  by  two  curved  lines,  or  fe- 
pj  micircles,  being  always  borne  double.  See  the  figure. 

CXLIV  G.  Leigh  obferves,  that  on  two  fuch  Flanches  two 
fundry  coats  may  be  borne. 

The  Flafques  refemble  the  flanches,  except  that  the 
circular  lines  do  not  go  fo  near  the  centre  of  the  field; 
(fee  the  figure).  J.  Gibbon  would  have  thefe  two  or¬ 
dinaries  to  be  both  one,  and  wrote  flank;  alleging, 
that  the  two  other  names  are  but  a  corruption  of  this 
laft :  but  as  G.  Leigh  and  J.  Guillim  make  them  two 
diftinft  and  fubordinate  ordinaries,  we  have  inferted 
them  here  as  fuch. 

The  Voiders  are  by  Guillim  confidered  as  a  fubordi¬ 
nate  ordinary,  and  are  not  unlike  the  flafques,  (fee 
the  figure,)  but  they  occupy  lefs  of  the  field. 

The  Billet  is  an  oblong  fquare  figure,  twdce  as  long 
as  broad.  Some  heralds  imagine,  that  they  reprefent 
bricks  for  building ;  others  more  properly  confider  them 
as  reprefenting  folded  paper  or  letters. 

The  Lozenge  is  an  ordinary  of  four  equal  and  pa¬ 
rallel  fides,  but  not  reftaugular  ;  two  of  its  oppofite 
angles  being  acute,  and  the  other  two  obtufe.  Its 
fhape  is  the  fame  with  thofe  of  our  window-glaffes,  be¬ 
fore  the  fquare  came  fo  much  in  fafhion.  See  the  figure. 

Gutts,  or  drops,  are  round, at  bottom,  waved  on  the 
fides,  and  terminate  at  the  top  in  points.  Heralds  have 
given  them  different  names  according  to  their  different 
tin&ures  :  thus  if  they  are 


Yellow') 

White  j 

£ed  t  they  are  called  l  af  *anZ 
Blue  !  1  de  Larmes 

Green  I 
Black  J 


fd’  Or 
j  de  Eau 
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The  fufil  is  longer  than  the  lozenge,  having  its  up¬ 
per  and  lower  part  more  acute  and  (harp  than  the 
other  two  collateral  middle  parts,  which  acutenefs  is 
occafioued  by  the  (hort  diftance  of  the  fpace  between 
the  two  collateral  angles ;  which  fpace,  if  the  fufil  is 
rightly  made,  is  always  (horter  than  any  of  the  four 
equal  geometrical  lines  wlieregf  it  is  compofed.  See 
the  fig.  ibid. 

The  Ruftre  is  a  lozenge  pierced  round  in  the  middle ; 
(fee  the  figure.)  They  are  called  by  the  Germans,  rut- 
ten.  Meneftrier  gives  an  example  of  them  in  the  arms 
of  Lebaret  in  France,  argent  three  ruftres  azure. 

The  Mafcle  is  pretty  much  like  a  lozenge,  but  voided 
or  perforated  through  its  whole  extent,  (hewing  a  nar¬ 
row  border,  as  in  the  figure.  Authors  are  divided 
about  its  refemblance  ;  fome  taking  it  for  the  ma(h  of 
a  net,  and  others  for  the  fpots  of  certain  flints  found 
about  Rohan  ;  and  as  no  writer  has  given  a  clearer 
account  in  fupport  of  this  laft  opinion  than  Colombiere, 
author  of  La  Science  Heraldique,  we  (hall  tranfcribe 
it  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  the  curious. 

“  Rohan  (fays  he)  bears  Gules,  nine  Mafcles  Or, 
Vol.  V. 
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3>  3>  3*  Opinions  have  varied  very  much  about  the  Sub- 
original  of  the  mafcles  or  maffies,  as  being  fomewhat  0rdinanef- 
like  the  ma(hes  of  nets :  but  for  my  own  part,  having 
often  obferved  that  thofe  things  which  are  remarkable 
and  lingular  in  fome  countries,  have  fometimes  occa- 
fioned  the  lords  thereof  to  reprefent  them  in  their  e- 
fcutcheons,  and  to  take  them  for  their  arms,  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  the  lords  of  Rohan,  who,  I  believe, 
are  the  firft  that  bore  thefe  figures  in  their  arms,  tho’ 
defcended  from  the  ancient  kings  and  princes  of  Bre¬ 
tagne,  took  them,  becaufe  in  the  moft  ancient  vifeounty 
of  Rohan,  afterwards  erefted  into  a  duchy,  there  are 
abundance  of  fmall  flints,  which  being  cut  in  two, 
this  figure  appears  on  the  infide  of  them  ;  as  alfo  the 
carps,  which  arein  the  fi(h-ponds  of  that  duchy,  have 
the  fame  mark  upon  their  feales ;  which,  being  very 
extraordinary  and  peculiar  to  that  country,  the  an¬ 
cient  lords  of  the  fame  had  good  reafon,  upon  observ¬ 
ing  that  wonder,  to  take  thofe  figures  for  their  arms, 
and  to  tranfmit  them  to  their  pofterity,  giving  them 
the  name  of  macles ,  from  the  latin  word  macula ,  fig- 
nifying  a  fpot;  whence  fome  of  that  houfe  have  taken 
for  their  motto,  Sine  macula  macla ,  that  is,  A  mafcle 
without  a  fpot.” 

Papillone  is  an  expreffion  ufed  for  a  field  or  charge 
that  is  covered  with  figures  like  the  feales  of  a  fi(h. 

Monf.  Baron  gives  as  an  example  of  it  the  arms  of 
Monti  Gueules  Papelone  d’Argent.  The  proper  term 
for  it  in  Englilh  would  he  fcallop-nuork. 

Diapering  is  faid  of  a  field  or  charge  (hadowed  with 
flourifhings  or  foliage  with  a  colour  a  little  darker  than 
that  on  which  it  is  wrought.  The  Germans  frequently 
ufe  it ;  but  it  does  not  enter  into  theblazoningor  deferip- 
tion  of  an  arms,  it  only  ferves  to  embellifli  the  coat. 

If  the  fore-mentioned  ordinaries  have  any  attributes, 
that  is,  if  they  are  engrailed,  indented,  wavy,  &c. 
they  muff  be  diftinftly  fpecified,  after  the  fame  manner 
as  the  honourable  ordinaries. 

See  examples  of  fub-ordinaries,  &c.  fig.  xii.  pjate 

1.  “  Gules,  an  Orle  Ermine;”  borne  by  the  name  cxLvn 
of  Humframville. 

2.  “  Argent,  three  Inefcutcheons  Gule3  ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Hay,  and  the  zd  and  3d  quarters  in 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Hay,  earl 
of  Kinnoul,  &c. — The  firft  of  the  name  of  Hay  that 
bore  thefe  arms,  got  them,  as  Mr  Nifbet  obferves, 
becaufe  he  and  his  two  fons,  after  having  defeated  a 
party  of  the  Danes  at  the  battle  of  Loncarty,  anno 
942,  were  brought  to  the  king  with  their  (hields  all 
ftained  with  blood. 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Fret  Sable ;”  borne  by  the  right 
hon.  Lionel  Talmafh,  earl  of  Dyfart,  &c.  This  fa¬ 
mily  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  king  Charles  I. 
in  1646. 

4.  “  Or,  fretty  of  Gules,  a  Canton  Ermine  ;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry  Noel,  earl  of  Gainf- 
borough,  &c.  This  nobleman  is  defcended  from  — — 

Noel,  who  came  into  England  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror,  and,  in  confideration  of  his  fervices,  obtained 
a  grant  of  feveral  manors  and  lands  of  very  great  va¬ 
lue.  Sir  Edward,  who  was  knighted  by  king  James 
on  his  accellion  to  the’ throne,  and  created  a  baronet 
June  Z9,  1611,  was  the  firft  advanced  to  the  honour 
of  baron  Noel,  March  23,  1616. 

5.  “  Girony  of  eight  Pieces  Or  and  Sable the 
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iftand  4th  quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  light 
hon.  John  Campbell,  earl  of  Breadalbane,  &c.  This 
ancient  and  noble  family  is  defcer.ded,  in  a  regular 
fucceffion,  from  Duncan  the  lirft  Lord  Campbell, 
anceftor  of  the  family  of  Argyll.  John,  the  firft  earl, 
in  confideration  of  his  perfonal  merit,  was,  from  a  ba¬ 
ronet,  created  lord  Campbell,  vifeount  Glenorchie, 
and  earl  of  Breadalbane,  Jan.  28.  1677,  by  Charles  II. 

6.  “  Lozeugy  Argent  and  Gules borbe  by  the 
right  hon.  George  Fitz-William,  earl  Fitz- William, 
&c.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  Sir  William 
Fitz-William,  marfhal  of  the  army  of  William  the 
Conqueror  at  the  battle  of  Haftings  in  Suffex,  by 
which  vidtory  that  prince  made  his  way  to  the 
throne. 

7.  “  Sable,  aMafcle  within  a  Treffure  flowery  Ar¬ 
gent  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Hoblethorne. 

8.  “  Gules,  three  Mullets  Or,  within  a  Bordure  of 
the  latter,  charged  with  a  double  Treffure  flowery  and 
counter  flowery  with  Fleurs-de-lis  of  the  firft;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  William  Sutherland,  earl  of  Suther¬ 
land,  &c.  According  to  the  traditional  account  of 
fome  Scottifh  writers,  this  family,  iu  the  peerage,  is 
older  than  any  in  North-Britain,  if  not  in  all  Europe} 
the  title  of  earl  being  conferred  on  one  of  their  an- 
ceftors  in  1057. 

9.  “  Azure,  a  Pile  Ermine,”  for  the  name  of 
Wyche;  and  is  quartered  as  firft  and  fourth  in  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  Sir  Cyril  Wyche,  bart.  his  majefly’s  refident 
at  the  Hans-Towns. 

10.  “  Or,  on  a  Pile  engrailed  Azure,  three  Crofs- 
croflets  (itchy  of  the  firft borne  by  the  name  of 
Rig  don. 

xi.  “  Or,  on  a  Pile  Gules  three  Lions  of  England 
between  fix  Fleurs-de-lis  Azure}”  the  firft  and  fourth 
quarters  of  his  grace  Edward  Seymour,  duke  of  So- 
merfet,  &c.  granted  him  by  king  Henry  VIII.  on  his 
marriage  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour. 

12.  “  Ermine,  two  Piles  iffuing  from  the  dexter 
and  finifter  fides,  and  meeting  in  Bafe  Sable;”  for  the 
name  of  Holies. 

13.  “  Argent,  three  Piles,  one  iffuing  from  the 
Chief  between  the  others  reverfed,  Sable for  the 
name  of  Hulfe,  and  borne  by  Sir  Edward  Hulfe,  bart. 
of  Lincoln’s-inn  fields,  Middlefex. 

1 4.  “  Azure,  a  Pile  wavy  bendways  Or ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldham. — There  is  no  mention  made 
of  its  iffuing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  for  this  is  fufficiently  determined  by  the  term 
bendouays. 

15.  “  Or,  three  Piles  in  Bend,  each  point  enfigned 
with  a  Fleur-de-lis  Sable ;”  borne  by  the  name  of- 
Norton. 

16.  “  Argent,  three  Piles  meeting  near  the 
point  of  the  Bafe  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of 

Bryan. 

1  7.  “  Party  per  Pale  and  per  Bend  Or  and  Azure 
counter-changed borne  by  the  name  of  Johnfon. — 
This  bearing  is  equal  to  two  gyrons  ;  fee  p.  3596. 
col.  1. 

18.  “  Party  per  Pale  and  perCheveron  Argent  and 
Gules  counter-changed.” 

19.  “  Party  per  Pale  chappe  Or  and  Vert  coun¬ 
ter-changed.”  This  is  a  bearing  feldom  to  be  met 
with. 
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20.  “  Party  per  Fefs  Gules  and  Argent,  a  Pale  Common 
counterchanged;”  borne  by  the  name  of  I.avider.  Charges. 

Sect.  III.  0/Common  Charges  borne  in 
coat  s-of- arms. 

It  has  been  already  obferved,  that  in  all  ages  men 
have  made  ufe  of  the  reprefentation  of  living  creatures, 
and  other  fymbolical  figns,  to  diftinguifh  tbemfelves 
in  war ;  and  that  thefe  marks,  which  were  promrfeu- 
oufly  ufed  for  hieroglyphs,  emblems,  and  perfonal  de¬ 
vices,  gave  the  firft  notion  of  heraldry.  But  nothing 
(hews  the  extent  of  human  wit  more,  than  the  great 
variety  of  thefe  marks  of  diftindlion,  fince  they  are 
compofed  of  all  forts  of  figures,  fome  natural,  others 
artificial,  and  many  chimerical  ;  in  allufion,  it  is  to 
be  fnppofed,  to  the  ftate,  quality,  or  inclination  of  the 
bearer. 

Hence  it  is,  that  the  fun,  moon,  flars,  comets,  me¬ 
teors,  &c.  have  been  introduced  to  denote  glory, 
grandeur,  power,  See.  Lions,  leopards,  tygers,  fer- 
pents,  flags,  be.  have  been  employed  to  fignify  cou¬ 
rage,  ftrength,  prudence,  fwiftnefs,  &c. 

The  application  to  certain  exercifes,  fnch  as  war, 
hunting,  mufic,  &c.  has  furnilhed  lances,  fwords,  pikes, 
arms,  fiddles,  &c.  Archite&ure,  columns,  chevcrons, 

&c. ;  and  the  other  arts  feveral  things  that  relate  to 
them. 

Human  bodies,  or  diftinft  p3rts  of  them,  alfo  clothes 
and  ornaments,  have,  for  fome  particular  intention, 
found  place  in  armory ;  trees,  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers,  have  likewife  been  admitted  to  denote  the  rari¬ 
ties,  advantages,  and  Angularities,  of  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

The  relation  of  fome  creatures,  figures,  &c.  to  par¬ 
ticular  names,  has  been  likewife  a  very  fruitful  fource 
of  variety  in  arms.  Thus  the  family  of  Coningiby 
bears  three  coneys ;  of  Arundel,  fix  fwallows ;  of  Ur- 
fon,  a  bear;  of  Lucie,  three  pikes,  in  Latin  tres  lu~ 
cios  pifees;  of  Starkey,  a  ftork;  of  Caftleman,  a  caftle 
triple-towered  of  Shuttleworth,  three  weaver’s  fhut- 
tles,  See. 

Befides  thefe  natural  and  artificial  figures,  there  are 
chimerical  or  imaginary  ones  ufed  in  heraldry,  the  re- 
fult  of  fancy  and  caprice  ;  fuch  as  centaurs,  hydras, 
phenixes,  griffons,  dragons,  & c.  Which  great  variety 
of  figures  (hews  the  impolfibility  of  comprehending  all 
common  charges  in  a  work  of  this  nature;  therefore 
fuch  only  (hall  be  treated  of  as  are  mod  frequently 
borne  in  coats-of-arms. 

Art.  I.  Of  Natural  Figures  borne  in 
coats-of-arms. 

Among  the  multitude  of  natural  things  which  are 
ufed  in  coats-of-arms,  thofe  moft  ufually  borne  are,  for 
the  fake  of  brevity  as  well  as  perfpicuity,  diftributed' 
into  the  following  claffes,  viz. 

Celejlial  figures ;  as  the  fun,  moon,  flars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Effigies  of  men,  women,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Beajls ;  as  lions,  flags,  foxes,  boars,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Birds;  as  eagles,  fwans,  ftorks,  pelicans,  &c.  and- 
their  parts. 

Fifhes;  as  dolphins,  whales,  fturgeons,  trouts,  &c. 
and  their  parts. 

Reptiles  ' 
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Reptiles  and  infefis ;  as  tortoifes,  ferpents,  grafs- 
hoppers,  &c.  and  their  parts. 

Vegetables;  as  trees,  plants,  flowers,  herbs,  &c.  and 
their  parts. 

Stones;  as  diamonds,  rubies,  pebbles,  rocks,  &c. 

Thefe  charges  have,  as  well  as  ordinaries,  divers 
attributes  or  epithets,  which  exprefs  their  qualities, 
pofitions,  and  difpofitions.  Thus  the  fun  is  faid  to  be 
in  his  glory ,  eclipfed ,  &c.  The  moon  in  her  comple¬ 
ment,  increfcent,  &c.  Animals  are  faid  to  be  rampant , 
pajfant,  &e.  Birds  have  alfo  their  denominations, 
fuch  as  clofe ,  difplayed,  &c.  Fifties  are  deferibed  to  be 
hauriant,  naiant,  &c.  . 

I.  Examples  of  Celejlial  Figures. 

1.  “  Azure,  a  Sun  in  his  Glory;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  St.  Clere ;  and  is  found  in  the  ift  and  4th 
quarters  of  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  moft  noble  William- 
Henry  ICer,  marquis  of  Lothian,  See.  It  is  needlefs 
to  exprefs  the  colour  of  the  fun,  nothing  being  capable 
to  denote  it  but  gold. 

2.  “  Azure,  one  Ray  of  the  Sun,  bendways  Gules, 
between  fix  Beams  of  that  Luminary  Argent;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Aldam.  There  is  no  mention  made 
of  their  ifluing  out  of  the  dexter-corner  of  the  efeut- 
cheon;  for  this  is  implied  in  the  term  headways,  for  the 
reafon  mentioned  before. 

3.  “  Argent,  five  Rays  of  the  Sun  ifluing  out  of  the 
finifter-corner  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Mudt- 
Jhideler,  a  family  of  diftin&ion  in  Franconia. 

4.  “  Or,  a  Sun  eclipfed.”  This  bearing  i6  feldom 
to  be  met  with,  except  in  emblematic  or  hieroglyphic 
figures;  and  might  be  exprefled  Sable,  becaufe  that  hue 
is  accidental  and  not  natural. 

5.  “  Gules,  the  Moon  in  her  complement  Or,  illu- 
ftrated  with-all  her  light  proper.”  This  is  fufficient 
without  naming  the  colour,  which  is  Argent. 

6.  “  Azure,  a  Moon  decrefcent  proper;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Delaluna. 

7.  “  Gules,  a  Moon  increfcent  Or;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Defcus. 

‘8.  “  Argent,  a  Moon  in  her  detriment,  Sable.” 
This  word  is  ufed  in  heraldry,  to  denote  her  being 

eclipfed. 

9.  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  Argent borne  by  the 
name  of  Lucy.  This  bearing  is  alfo  ufed  as  a  diffe¬ 
rence,  it  being  afligned  to  the  fecond  fon,  as  before- 
mentioned. 

10.  “  Gules,  three  Crefcents  Argent;”  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  David  Oliphant,  lord  Oliphant.  A- 
mongft  the  ancettors  of  this  noble  family  was  David 
de  Oliphant,  one  of  thofe  barons  who,  in  1142,  ac¬ 
companied  king  David  I.  into  England  with  an  army, 
to  afiift  his  niece  Matilda  againft  king  Stephen;  but, 
after  raififtg  the  fiege  of  Winchefter,  the  faid  king 
David  was  fo  clofely  purfued,  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  Angular  conduct  of  this  brave  perfon,  the  king 
would  have  been  taken  prifoner. 

11.  “  Azure,  a  Crefcent  between  three  Mullets 
Argent borne  by  the  right  hon.  John  Arbuthnot, 
vifeount  and  baron  Arbuthnot.  In  the  year  1 105,  the 
firft  of  this  family  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  family 
of  Oliphard,  flieriff  of  the  county  of  Kincardin,  with 
her  he  had  the  lands  of  Arbuthnot  in  that  county, 
from  whence  he  took  his  furname.  Robert  Arbuth- 
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not  was  the  firft  of  this  family  who,  for  his  loyalty  to  Effigies  of 
king  Charles  I.  was,  Nov.  16.  1641,  dignified  with  Men- 
the  title  of  baron  and  vifeount  Arbuthnot. 

12.  “  Gules,  a  Star  ifluing  from  between  the  Horns 
of  a  Crefcent  Argent.” 

13.  “  Azure,  a  Star  of  16  points  Argent ;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Huitfen. 

14.  “  Argent,  three  Mullets  pierced  Sable;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  U'ollajlon. 

15.  “  Azure,  fix  Mullets  3,  2,  1,  Or  ;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Wel/Jj. 

16.  “  Ermine,  a  Mullet  of  fix  points  Gules,  pier¬ 
ced  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Huffienhul. — When  a  mul¬ 
let  has  more  than  five  points,  their  number  mult,  in 
blazoning,  be  always  named. 

17.  “  Argent,  a  Rain- bow  with  a  Cloud  at  each 
end  proper.”  This  is  part  of  the  creft  to  the  earl  of 
Hopeton’s  coat-of-arms,  which  is  inferted  in  fig.  ix. 
n°  13.  The  whole  of  it  is  a  globe  fplit  on  the  top,  and 
above  it  is  the  rain- bow,  &c. 

18.  “  Party  per  Fefs  crenelle  Gules  and  Azure, 
three  Suns  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Pierfon. 

19.  “  Gules,  a  Mullet  between  three  Crefcents  Ar¬ 
gent ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Oliver. 

20.  “  Gules,  a  Chief  Argent,  on  the  lower  part 
thereof  a  Cloud,  the  Sun’s  refplendent  rays  ifluing 
throughout  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Leefon. 

II.  Examples  of  Effigies  of  Men ,  &c.  and  their  parts . 

1.  “  Azure,  the  Virgin  Mary  crowned,  with  her  p.  xiv< 
Babe  in  her  right  arm,  and  a  Sceptre  io  her  left,  all  “ 

Or ;”  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Salif- 
bury. — This  bifhop’s  fee  was  at  firft  fixed  at  Sherborn  - 
in  Dorfetfbire;  and  contained  all  that  diftridt  which  is 
now  divided  into  the  diocefes  of  Salilhury,  Briftol, 

Wells,  and  Exeter.  In  the  year  905,  the  diocefes  of 
Wells,  Crediton,  and  St  Germans  (now  Exeter),  were 
taken  from  it.  And  it  was,  moreover,  parcelled  out 
into  the  two  bilhoprics  of  Sherborn  and  Wilton.  The 
prefent  diocefe  of  Salifbury,  or  Sarum,  contains  all 
Wiltlhire,  except  two  parifhes  ;  and  all  Berkfhire,  ex¬ 
cepting  one  parilh,  and  part  of  another.  There  are 
in  it  three  archdeaconries,  namely,  of  Salifbury,  Wilts, 
and  Berks ;  and  the  number  of  parifh-churches  and 
chapels,  in  the  whole,  is  about  550.  It  has  feveral 
peculiars  of  its  own  in  Dorfetlhire;  though  in  Briftol 
diocefe. 

2.  “Azure,  a  Prefbyter,  fitting  on  a  Tomb-ftone, 
with  a  Crown  on  his  Head  and  Glory  Or,  his  right 
hand  extended,  and  holding  in  his' left  an  open  Book 
Argent,  with  a  Sword  crofs  his  mouth  Gules.”  The 
coat-of-arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Chichefter.  The  fee 
of  Chichefter  was  anciently  in  the  ifle  of  Selfey,  but  re- 
. moved  to  Chichefter  by  Stigand.  This  diocefe  con¬ 
tains  the  whole  county  of  Suffex  (except  22  peculiars 
belonging  to  the  archbifhopricof  Canterbury),  where¬ 
in  there  are  250  parifhes,  and  two  archdeacons,  thofe 
of  Chichefter  and  Lewis.  Some  reckon  the  number  of 
churches  and  chapels  to  be  302. 

3.  “  Azure,  aBifhop  habited  in  his  pontificals,  fitting 
011  a  chair  of  ftate,  and  leaning  on  the  finifter  fide 
thereof,  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  crofier,  his  right 
being  extended  towards  the  dexter  chief  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  all  Or  ;  and  retting  his  feet  on  a  cufhion,  Gules, 
tafleled  of  the  fecond.”  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  bi- 
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fhopric  of  Clogher,  in  Ireland. 

4.  “  Azure,  a  Bilhop  habited  in  his  pontificals, 
holding  before  him,  in  a  Pale,  a  Crucifix  proper.” 
The  coat -of- arms  of  the  bifhopric  of  Waterford,  in 
Ireland. 

5.  “  Or,  a  Man’s  Leg  couped  at  the  midft  of  the 
thigh  Azure;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Haddon. 

6.  “  Azure,  three  finifter  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erefted  Argent borne  by  the  ancient  fa¬ 
mily  of  Malmains. 

7.  “  Argent,  three  finifter  Hands  couped  at  the 
wrift,  and  erefted  Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  May¬ 
nard.  By  thefe  two  laft  examples  it  appears,  that  dif¬ 
ferent  coats-of-arms  may  be  ealily  made  from  the  fame 
figure  or  figures,  by  varying  the  colours  only,  with¬ 
out  the  addition  of  any  other  charge,  counter-chan¬ 
gings,  partings,  &c. 

8.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Leg  erafed  at  the  midft  of 
the  thigh  Sable;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Prime. 

9.  “  Gules,  three  Legs  armed  proper,  conjoined 
in  the  Fefs-point  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  flex¬ 
ed  in  triangle,  garnifhed  and  fpurred  Or.”  This  is 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Ifle  of  Man  ;  and  is  quartered 
by  the  moft  noble  John  Murray,  duke  of  Athole, 
titular  lord  or  king  of  that  ifle. 

10.  “  Gules,  three  dexter  Arms  vambraced  fefsways 
in  Pale  proper;”  borhe  by  the  name  of  Armftrong. 
This  coat  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  bearer's  name, 
and  ferves  to  denote  a  man  of  excellent  conduft  and 
valour. 

1 1.  “  Or,  three  Legs  couped  above  the  knee  Sable;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Hofy. 

12.  “  Vert,  three  dexter  Arms  conjoined  at  the 
fhoulders  in  the  Fefs-point,  and  flexed  in  triangle  Or, 
with  fifts  elenched  Argent;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
T remain. 

13.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Heart  Gules,  within  two 
equilateral  triangles  interlaced  Sable borne  by  the 
name  of  Villages ,  a  family  of  diftinftion  in  Provence. 

14.  “  Azure,  a  finifter  Arm,  iifuing  out  of  the 
dexter-chief,  and  extended  towards  the  finifter- bafe 
Argent.” 

15.  “  Argent,  a  dexter  Hand  couped  at  the  wrift 
and  erefted,  within  a  Bordure  engrailed  Sable;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Manley. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Man’s  Heart  Gules,  enfigned 
with  a  Crown  Or,  and  on  a  Chief  Azure,  three  Mul¬ 
lets  of  the  firft.”  The  paternal  coat  of  the  name  of 
Douglas,  and  quartered  in  the  arms  of  the  dukes  of 
Hamilton  and  Queenfbury  ;  as  alfo  in  thofe  of  the 
carls  of  Morton  and  March,  and  the  Lord  Mor- 
dington. 

17.  “  Gules,  a  Saracen’s  Head  affrontee  erafed  at 
the  neck  Argent,  environed  about  the  temples  with  a 
wreath  of  the  fecond  and  Sable  ;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Mergith. 

18.  “  Argent,  three  Blackamoors  Heads  couped 
proper,  banded  about  the  head  Argent  and  Gules ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Tanner. 

19.  “  Gules,  three  Befants  each  charged  with  a 
man’s  face  affrontee  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Gamin. 

20.  “  Or,  a  Blackamoor’s  Head  couped  proper, 
banded  about  the  Head  Argent borne  by  the  name 
of  UJloc. 
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Obferve,  that  when  half  of  the  face,  or  little  more,  Po  fit  ions 
of  human  figures,  is  feen  in  a  field,  it  is  then  faid  to  be  of  l-ions- 
in  profile  ;  and  whtn  the  head  of  a  man,  woman,  or  o- 
ther  animal,  is  reprefented  with  a  full  face,  then  it  is 
termed  affrontee. 

III.  Examples  of  the  different  Pofitions  of  Lions,  &c. 
in  coats-of-arms. 

1.  “  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  Gules ;”  quartered  by  the  plate 
right  hon.  Hugh  Percy- Smithfon,  earl  of  Northum-  CXL.VIII. 
berland.  See.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  fig.  xv. 
family  of  the  Smithfons  of  Newfham  in  Yorklhire, 

which  appears  to  have  been  poffeffed  of  lands  in  that 
county  in  the  reign  of  king  Richard  II.  His  lord- 
Ihip,  married  July  18.  1740,  the  lady  Elizabeth  Sey¬ 
mour,  only  daughter  of  Algernon  Seymour,  late  duke 
of  Somerfet,  and  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  whofe 
death  he  was  created  earl  of  the  fame  county,  Feb.  7. 

1749”5°»  and  duke  of  the  fame  county  Oft.  22.  1766. 

2.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  rampant-guardant  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Fitz- Hammond. 

3.  “  Gules,  a  Lion  rampant-reguardant  Or;”  quar¬ 
tered  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Cadogan,  lord  Cado- 
gan.  See.  This  noble  lord  is -defeended  from  Kehdlin, 
prince  of  Powis  in  Wales,  from  whom  defeended  Wil¬ 
liam  Cadwyan  or  Cadogan  of  Llanbeder,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Pembroke,  another  of  the  anceftors  of  this  pre- 
fent  lord,  who  was  created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain  on 
June  21.  1716. 

4.  “  Ermine,  a  Lion  faliant  Gules;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Worley. 

5.  “Azure,  a  Lion  ftatant-guardant  Or;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Bromfield. 

6.  “  Or,  a  Lion  paffant  Gules ;”  borne  by  the  name 
of  Games. 

7.  “  Argent,  a  Lion  paffant-guardant  Gules, 
crowned  Or  quartered  by  the  right  hon.  James  Ogil- 
vy,  earl  of  Findlater,  &c. 

8.  Gules,  a  Lion  fejant  Argent.” 

9.  “  Or,  a  Lion  rampant  double-headed  Azure  ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Mafon. 

10.  “Sable, two  Lionsrampant-combatantOr, armed 
and  langued  Gules ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Carter. 

11.  “  Azure,  two  Lions  rampant-adoffee  Or.” 

This  coat-of-arms  is  faid  to  have  been  borne  by  A- 
chilles  at  the  fiege  of  Troy. 

12.  “  Sable,  two  Lioncels  counter-paffant  Argent, 
the  uppermoft  towards  the  finifter  fide  of  the  efeut- 
cheon,  both  collared  Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Glegg. — It  is  the  natural  difpofition  of  the  lion  not  to 
bear  a  rival  in  the  field  :  therefore  two  lions  cannot  be 
borne  in  one  coat-of-arms,  but  muft  be  fuppofed  to  be 
lion’s  whelps,  called  lioncels ;  except  when  they  are 
parted  by  an  ordinary,  as  in  fig.  viii.  n°  17.  or  fo  dif- 
pofed  as  that  they  feem  to  be  diftinftly  feparated  from 
each  other,  as  in  fig.  xv.  n°  20.  In  the  two  foregoing  exam¬ 
ples  they  are  called  lions,  becaufe  in  the  10th  they  feem 
to  be  ftriving  for  the  fovereignty  of  the  field,  which 
they  would  not  do  unlefs  they  were  of  full  growth: 
and,  in  the  nth,  they  are  fuppofed  to  reprefent  two 
valiant  men,  whofe  difpute  being  accommodated  by 
the  prince,  are  leaving  the  field,  their  pride  not  fuffer- 
ing  them  to  go  both  one  way. 

13.  “  Argent,  a  Demi -lion  rampant  Sable borne 
by  the  name  of  Mervin. 
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Of  14.  «  Gules,  a  lion  couchsnt  between  fix  Crofs- 
Lions,  &c.  croflets,  three  in  Chief,  and  as  many  in  Bafe,  Argent;” 

for  the  name  of  1 'ynte ;  and  is  the  firft  and  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  arms  of  Sir  Charles- Kemys  Tynte,  bart. 
ele&ed  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Somerfet 
to  the  four  laft  and  prefent  parliaments,  colonel  of  the 
fecond  battalion  of  the  Somerfet  militia,  and  LL.  D. 

15.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  dormant  Or.” 

16.  “  Or,  out  of  the  midft.  of  a  Fefs  Sable,  a  Lion 
rampant-naiffant  Gules  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Em- 
me.  This  form  of  blazon  is  peculiar  to  all  living 
things  that  (hall  be  found  iffuing  out  of  the  midft  of 
fome  ordinary  or  other  charge. 

17.  11  Azure,  three  Lioncels  rampant  Or;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  Richard  Fienes,  vifcount  and  baron 
Saye  and  Sele.  This  noble  lord  is  defcended  from 
John,  baron  Fienes,  hereditary  conftable  of  Dover- 
caftle,  and  lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque-ports,  in  the 
12th  century. 

18.  “  Gules,  a  tricorporated  Lion  iffuing  from  three 
parts  of  the  Efcutcheon,  all  meeting  under  one  Head 
in  the  Fefs-point  Or,  langued  and  armed  Azure;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Crouchback.  This  coat  apper¬ 
tained  to  Edmund  Crouchback,  earl  of  Lancafter,  in 
the  reign  of  his  brother  king  Edward  I. 

19.  “  Gules,  a  Befant  between  three  Demi-lions  ram¬ 
pant  Argent  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Ben- 
net,  earl  of  Tankerville,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  de¬ 
fcended  from  the  family  of  the  Bennets  in  Berklhire, 
who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Edward  III. 
Charles,  lord  Offulfton,  grandfather  of  the  prefent  earl, 
was  created  earl  of  Tankerville,  on  O&ober  19.  1714, 
by  George  I. 

20.  “  Party  per  Pale  Azure  and  Gules,  three  Lions 
rampant  Argent;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Henry 
Herbert  earl  of  Pembroke,  icc.  This  noble  family  is 
defcended  from  Henry  Fitz-Roy,  natural  fon  to  Hen¬ 
ry  I.  Sir  William  Herbert,  one  of  the  anceftors  of 
the  prefent  earl,  was  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  king 
Henry  VIII.  lord  prefident  of  the  marches  of  Wales, 
and  knight  of  the  garter.  He  wasalfo,  by  that  king, 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  baron  Herbert  of  Caerdiff, 
O&ober  10.  1551*  and  the  very  next  day  cieated  earl 
of  Pembroke. — Obferve,  that  if  a  lion,  or  any  other 
bead,  is  reprefented  with  its  limbs  and  body  feparated, 
fo  that  they  remain  upon  the  field  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  their  natural  places,  it  is  then  termed  Dehachi  or 
couped  in  all  its  parts ,  of  which  very  remarkable  bear¬ 
ing,  there  is  an  inftance  in  armory,  which  is,  “  Or,  a 
Lion  rampant  Gules,  ddiache,  or  couped  in  all  its 
parts,  within  a  double  Treffure  flowery  and  counter- 
flowery  of  the  fecond borne  by  the  name  of  Mait¬ 
land. 

IV.  Examples  of  other  Quadrupeds ,  and  their  Parts, 
borne  in  Coats-of  Arms. 

'  .  .  1.  e<  Sable,  a  Camel  ftatant  Argent borne  by  the 

jF,S-*vi;  name  of  6atnel. 

2.  “  Gules,  an  Elephant  ftatant  Argent,  tufked 
Or;” 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Boar  ftatant  Gules,  armed  Or;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Trewarthen. 

4.  “  Sable,  a  Bull  paffant  Or  ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Fitz-Geffrey. 

5.  “  Sable,  three  Nags  Heads  erafed  Argent;” 
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borne  by  the  right  hon.  and  the  reverend  Charles-Tal-  Different 
bot  Blavney,  baron  Blayney  of  Monaghan,  in  Ire-  Animals' 
land.  This  noble  family  is  defcended  in  a  direft  line 
from  Cadwallader,  a  younger  fon  of  the  prince  of 
Wales  ;  and  the  firft  peer  was  Sir  Edward  Bleyney, 
knight,  who  was  created  a  baron  by  king  James  I. 

July  29,  1621. 

6.  “  Argent,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  and  ereft 
Sable,  langued  Gules,”  for  the  name  of  Booth  ;  and 
borne  by  Sir  George  Booth,  Part,  the  prefent  redtor 
of  Alhton-under-Line,  in  the  county  of  Lancafter. — 

Various  are  the  traditions  touching  the  original  Item 
of  this  ancient  family,  which,  like  moft  others  of  long 
ftanding,  is  fo  ingulfed  in  the  obfcurity  of  all-devour¬ 
ing  time,  that  no  other  light  than  conje&ure  is  now 
to  be  had  thereof.  The  moft  probable  is,  that  their 
beginning  was  at  a  certain  place  called  the  Booths , 
in  the  county  of  Lancafter,  where  being  feated,  they 
were  thence  furnamed,  as  the  manner  of  thofe  ages  was 
to  ftyle  men  from  the  places  where  they  lived. 

7.  “  Azure,  three  Boars  Heads  erafed  Or  ;”  quar¬ 
tered  by  his  grace  Alexander  Gordon  duke  of  Gordon, 

See.  Of  this  great  and  noble  family,  which  took  their 
furname  from  the  barony  of  Gordon  in  the  county  of 
Berwick,  there  have  been,  befides  thofe  in  North-Bri- 
tain,  feveral  of  great  diftindlion  in  Mufcovy ;  and  in 
the  time  of  king  Malcolm  IV.  1160,  this  family  was 
very  numerous,  and  flourifhed  in  the  county  aforefaid. 

8.  “  Argent,  three  Bulls  Heads  erafed,  Sable,  armed 
Or;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Clotworthy  SkefEng- 
ton,  earl  of  Maffareene,  See.  of  Ireland.  This  ancient 
and  noble  family  derives  its  name  from  the  village  of 
Skeflington,  in  the  county  of  Liecefter,  of  which  place 
Simon  Skeflington  was  Lord  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
and  from  him  defcended  Sir  William  Skeflington,  knt. 
made  fo  by  king  Henry  VII. 

9.  “  Argent,  two  Foxes  counter-faliant,  the  dex¬ 
ter  furinounted  of  the  finifter  Gules  ;”  for  the  name 
of  Kadrod-Hard,  an  ancient  Britifh  family,  from 
which  is  defcended  Sir  Watkyn-Williams  Wynne, 
bart.  who  bears  this  quartered,  fecond  and  third,  in 
his  coat-of-arms. 

I, 0.  **  Argent,  three  Bulls  paffant  Sable,  armed 
and  unguled  Or  ;”  for  Afhley,  and  quartered  by  the 
right  hon.  Anthony- Aftiley  Cooper,  earl  of  Shaftef- 
bury,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Richard 
Cooper,  who  flourilhed  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry 
VIII.  and  purchafed  the  manor  of  Paulet  in  the 
county  of  Somerfet ;  of  which  the  family  are  ftill 
proprietors.  But  his  anceftor,  who  makes  the  greateft 
figure  in  hiftory,  is  Sir  Anthony-Alhley  Cooper, 
who  was  created  baron  Afhley  of  Winbourn,  April 
20,  1661,  and  afterwards  earl  of  Shaftefbury,  April 
23,  1672. 

II.  “  Ermine,  three  Cats  paffant  in  Pale  Argent,” 
for  the  name  of  Adams ;  and  borne  by  Sir  Thomas 
Adams,  bart.  a  captain  of  his  majefty’s  navy,  who 
commanded  feveral  different  (hips  in  the  laft  war  with 
bravery  and  condud. 

12.  “  Gules,  two  Grehounds  rampant  Or,  re- 
fpe&ing  each  other;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Dogget. 

13.  “  Or,  an  Afs’s  Head  erafed  Sable;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Hack’well. 

14.  “  Gules,  three  Lions  gambs  erafed  Argent ;” 
for  the  name  of  Nevidigate,  and  borne  by  Sir  Roger 

New- 
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Eirds,  Newdio-ate,  bart.  LL.D.  and  reprefcntative  in  the 
Fiihes,  &c.  prefent  anc(  three  laft  parliaments  for  the  univerfity  of 
Oxford. 

15.  “  Argent,  three  lions  tails  erefted  and  erafed 
•Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Cork. 

16.  “  Azure,  a  Buck’s  Head  caboffed  Argent;” 
borne  by  the  right  lion.  William  Legge,  earl  of  Dart¬ 
mouth,  &c.  This  noble  earl  is  defcended  from  Signior 
;de  Lega,  an  Italian  nobleman,  who  floiirifhed  in  Italy 
in  the  year  1297.  What  time  the  family  came  into 
England  is  uncertain  ;  but  it  appears  they  were  fettled 
at  Legge-place,  near  Tunbridge  in  Kent,  for  many 
generations;  and  Thomas,  one  of  their  auceftors,  was 
twice  lord-mayor  of  London,  viz.  in  1346  and  1353. 

17.  “  Argent,  two  Squirrels  fejant  adoffee  Gules,” 
for  the  name  of  Sawwell ;  and  borne  by  Sir  Thomas 
Samwell,  bart.  of  Upton,  in  Northamptonfhire,  who 
is  lineally  defcended  from  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Samwells  in  Cornwall. 

18.  “  Gules,  a  Goat  paffant  Argent  ;”  borne  by 
-the  name  of  Baker. 

19.  “  Sable,  a  Stag  Handing  at  gaze  Argent;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Jones,  of  Monmouthfhire. 

20.  “  Azure,  three  Holy-Lambs  Or ;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Ro<w. 

V.  Examples  oj  Birds,  Fi/hes ,  Reptiles,  See. 

Fig.  xvii.  1.  <<  Ermine,  an  Eagle  difplayed  Sable  ;  borne  by 
the  name  of  Beddingfield. 

2.  “  Gules,  a  Swan  clofe  proper ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Leigham. 

3.  “  Argent,  a  Stork  Sable,  membred  Gules  5” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Starkey. 

4.  “  Gules,  a  Pelican  in  her  neft  with  wings  ele¬ 
vated,  feeding  her  young  ones  Or  ;  vulned  proper 
borne  by  the  name  of  Carne. 

5.  “  Argent,  three  Peacocks  in  their  pride  pro¬ 
per;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Pa<wne. 

6.  “  Sable,  a  Gofhawk  Argent,  perching  upon  a 
ftock  in  the  Bafe  point  of  the  Efcutcheon  of  the  fe- 
cond,  armed,  jelled,  and  belled  Or ;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  JVeele. 

7.  “  Or,  a  Raven  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of 
Corbet. 

8.  “  Argent,  three  Cocks  Gules,  crefted  and  jow- 
lopped  Sable,  a  Crefcent  furmounted  of  a  Crefcent  for 
difference,  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Charles  Cockayne, 
vifeount  Cullen,  of  Donegal  in  Ireland.  Of  this  an¬ 
cient  family  was  Andreas  Cockayne,  of  Afhburne  in 
the  county  of  Derby,  who  lived  in  the  28th  year  of 
Edward  I.  Charles,  fon  to  Sir  William  Cockayne, 
lord-mayor  of  London,  1619,  was  the  firft  who  was  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  Peerage,  by  Charles  I.  Auguft  1 1,  1642. 

9.  “  Sable  a  Dolphin  naiant  embowed  Or;”  borne 
by  the  name  of  Symonds.  This  animal  is  borne  by  the 
cldeft  fon  of  the  French  king,  and  next  heir  to  the 
crown,  no  other  fubjefl  in  that  kingdom  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  bear  it.  In  England,  where  that  rule  can¬ 
not  take  place,  there  are  feveral  families  that  have 
dolphins  in  their  coats-of-arms. 

10.  4t  Argent,  three  Whales  Pleads  ereft  and  era- 
fed  Sable borne  by  the  name  of  Whalley. 

11.  “  Gules,  three  Efcallops  Argent;”  borne  by 
the  right  hon.  George  Keppel,  earl  of  Albemarle, 
&c.  This  prefent  earl  is  defcended  from  Arnold  Jooft, 
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van  Keppel,  a  nobleman  of  the  province  of  Gelder-  Reptiles, 
land  in  Holland,  who  came  over  into  England  with  p*ants>  See. 
the  prince  of  Orange  in  1688,  to  whom  he  was  then 
a  page  of  honour,  and  afterwards  mafterof  the  robes, 
and  was  by  him  created  a  peer  of  England,  by  the 
title  of  earl  of  Albemarle,  in  the  duchy  of  N  rrnan- 
dy  in  France,  February  10.  1696. 

12.  “  Azure,  three  Trouts  fretted  in  Triangle  Ar¬ 
gent  ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  ‘Troutbeck. 

13.  “Vert,  a  Grafshopper  paffant  Or.” 

14.  “  Azure,  three  Bees  two  and  one  volant  in  pale 
Argent ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Bye. 

15.  “  Vert,  a  Tortoife  paffant  Argent ;”  borne  by 
the  name  of  Ganudy. 

16.  “  Gules,  an  Adder  nowed  Or;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Nathiley.  Adders,  fnakes,  and  ferpents  are 
faid  to  reprefent  many  things,  which  being  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  ancients,  and  a  few  modern  authors 
who  have  adopted  their  opinions,  it  is  needlefs  to  en¬ 
large  upon.  It  is  certain  they  often  occur  in  armory ; 
but  the  nobleft  is  that  of  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  viz. 

“  Argent,  a  Serpent  gliding  in  Pale  Azure,  crown¬ 
ed  Or,  vorant  an  Infant  iffuing  Gules.”  The  occa- 
fion  of  this  bearing  was  thus :  Otho,  firft  vifeount  of 
Milan,  going  to  the  Holy-land  with  Godfrey  of  Bouil¬ 
lon,  defeated  and  flew  in  a  fingle  combat  the  great 
giant  Volux,  a  man  of  an  extraordinary  ftature  and 
ftrength,  who  had  challenged  the  braved  of  the  Chri- 
ftian  army.  The  vifeount  having  killed  him,  took  his 
armour,  and  among  it  his  helmet,  the  creft  whereof 
was  a  ferpent  fwallowing  an  infant,  worn  by  him,  to 
ftrike  a  terror  into  thofe  who  lhould  be  fo  bold  as  to 
engage  him. 

17.  “  Ermine,  a  Rofe  Gules  barbed  and  feeded 
proper ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Hugh  Bofcawen 
vifeount  Falmouth,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  defcend¬ 
ed  from  Richard  Bofcawen,  of  the  town  of  Bofcawen, 
in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  who  flouriftied  in  the  reign 
of  king  Edward  VI.  Hugh,  the  late  vifeount,  and 
the  firft  peer  of  this  ancient  family,  was  created  baron 
of  Bofcawen-Rofe,  and  vifeount  Falmouth,  on  the 
13th  of  June,  1720,  6th  of  George  I. 

18.  “  Azure,  three  Laurel-leaves  flipped  Or;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Levefon,  and  quartered  by  the 
right  hon.  Granville-  Levefon  Gower,  earl  of  Gower, 

&c. 

19.  “  Azure,  three  Garbs  Or;”  borne  by  the 
name  of  Cuming.  Thefe  are  {heaves  of  wheat ;  but 
though  they  were  barley,  rye,  or  any  other  corn  what- 
foever,  it.is  fufficient,  in  blazoning,  to  call  them  Garbs , 
telling  the  tin&ure  they  are  of. 

20.  “  Gules,  three  Cinquefoils  Argent  ;”  borne 
by  the  right  hon.  lord  Ford  Lambart,  baron  of  Ca¬ 
van,  &c.  in  Ireland.  Of  this  ancient  family,  which 
is  of  French  extraftion,  was  Sir  Oliver,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  attending  the  earl  of  Effex 
to  Spain,  was  there  knighted  by  him,  and  afterwards 
returning  with  that  earl  into  Ireland,  was,  for  his  An¬ 
gular  fervice  in  the  north  againft  O’Neal  earl  of  Ty¬ 
rone,  made  camp-mafter  general,  and  prefident  of 
Connaught;  and  February  ij.  1617,  was  created  lord 
Lambart  and  baron  of  Cavan,  by  king  James  I. 

It  mult  be  obferved  that  trees  and  plants  are  fome- 
times  faid  to  be  trunked,  eradicated,  fruftuated,  or 
raguled,  according  as  they  are  reprefented  in  arms. 

Art. 
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Artificial  A 

Figures.  Art.  2.  Of  Artificial  Figures  borne  in  Coats- 
— - —  of-arms. 

After  the  various  productions  of  nature,  artificial 
figures,  the  objefts  of  arts  and  mechanics,  claim  the 
next  rank.  They  may  be  diftributed  into  the  follow 
ing  clafTes,  viz. 

Warlike  injlruments,  as  fwords,  arrows,  battering- 
rams,  gauntlets,  helmets,  fpears,  pole  axes,  &c. 

Ornaments  ufed  in  royal  and  religious  ceremonies, 
as  crowns,  coronets,  mitres,  wreaths,  crofiers,  &c. 

Architetture ,  as  towers,  caftles,  arches,  columns, 
plummets,  battlements,  churches,  portcullifles,  See. 

Navigation ,  as  fhips,  anchors,  rudders,  pendants, 
fails,  oars,  mads,  flags,  galleys,  lighters,  &c. 

All  thefe  bearings  have  different  epithets,  ferving 
either  to  exprefs  their  pofition,  difpofition,  or  make, 
viz.  Swords  are  faid  to  be  ereft,  pommeled,  hilted,  &c. 
Arrows,  armed,  feathered,  &c.  Towers,  covered,  em¬ 
battled,  &c.  ;  and  fo  on  of  all  others,  as  will  appear 
by  the  following  examples. 

Fig.  *Vi!i.  I*.  “  Sable,  three  fwords,  their  points  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Bafe  Argent,  pommelled  and  hilted  Or,  a 
Crefcent  in  chief  of  the  fecond  for  difference  borne 
by  his  grace  Charles  Powlet,  duke  of  Bolton,  &c„ 
This  noble  duke  is  defeended  from  Hercules,  lord  of 
Tournon  in  Picardy,  who  came  over  to  England  with 
Jeffrey  Plantagenet  earl  of  Anjou,  third  fon  of  king 
Henry  II.  and  among  other  lands  had  the  lordfhip 
of  Paulet  in  Somerfetfhire  conferred  on  him.  Wil¬ 
liam  Powlet,  the  firft  peer  of  this  illuftrious  and  loyal 
family,  was  treafurer  of  the  houfehold  to  king  Henry 
VIII.  and  by  him  created  baron  St.  John  of  Baling, 
in  the  county  of  Southampton,  March  9.  1538. 

2.  “  Argent,  three  Battering-rams  barways  in  Pale, 
headed  azure  and  hooped  Or,  an  Annulet  for  diffe¬ 
rence  .”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Willoughby  Bertie, 
earl  of  Abington,  &c.  The  firft  of  the  family  of  Bertie 
that  bore  the  title  of  earl  of  Abington,  was  James 
Bertie  lord  Norris  of  Ryeote,  being  created  earl, 
November  30.  1682,  by  Charles  II. 

3.  “  Azure,  three  left-hand  Gauntlets  with  their 
backs  forward  Or ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas 
Fane,  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  &c.  This  noble'  earl 
13  defeended  from  the  Fanes,  an  ancient  family  which 
refided  at  Badfal  in  Kent,  from  which  defeended 
Francis  Fane,  fen  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Fane, 
knight,  by  Mary  his  wife,  foie  daughter  and  heirefs 
to  Henry  Nevil  lord  Abergavenny,  afterwards  creat¬ 
ed  baronefs  Defpenfer.  The  faid  Francis  was  a  knight 
of  the  Bath  ;  and  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  was 
created  baron  Burgherfh,  and  earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
December  29.  1624. 

4.  “  Azure,  three  Arrows  their  points  in  bafe  Or;” 
borne  by  the  right  hon.  Thomas  Archer,  lord  Arch¬ 
er,  &c.  This  noble  lord  is  defeended  from  John  de 
Archer,  who  came  over  from  Normandy  with  William 
the  Conqueror;  and  this  family  is  one  of  the  moft  an¬ 
cient  in  Warwicklhire,  being  fettled  at  Umberflade, 
in  that  county,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  His 
lordfhip  is  the  firft  peer;  and  was  created  lord  Archer 
and  baron  of  Umberflade  by  king  George  II.  July 
14.  1747. 

5.  “  Gules,  two  helmets  in  chief  proper,  garnilh- 
ed  Or,  in  a  Bafe  of  a  Garb  of  the  third borne  by 
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the  right  hon.  George  Cholmondeley,  earl  ofCholmon- 
dely,  See.  This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  the  ancient 
family  of  Egerton  in  Chelhire,  which  flourilhed  in  the 
time  of  the  conqueft,  from  whom  alfo  the  duke  of 
Bridgewater  is  defeended.  The  firft  Englilh  peer  of  this 
branch  was  Hugh,  vifeount  Cholmondeley  of  Kells,  in 
Ireland,  who,  joining  with  thofe  who  oppofed  the  ar¬ 
bitrary  meafures  of  king  James  II.  was  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  king  William  and  queen  Mary,  created  lord 
Cholmondeley  of  Nampt-wich,  in  the  countv  of 
Chefter.  7 

6.  “  Argent,  a  Ship  with  its  Sails  furled  up  Sable  ;,r 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  James  Hamilton,  earl  of 
Abercorn,  &c.  The  defeent  of  this  noble  family  is 
from  that  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton  :  for  James,  the 
fourth  lord  Hamilton  and  fecond  earl  of  Arran,  mar¬ 
rying  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  daughter  of  James 
the  third  earl  of  Morton,  by  her  had  four  fons,  James, 
John,  Claud,  and  David  ;  whereof  Claud  was  proge¬ 
nitor  of  the  lord  we  are  now  fpeakingof ;  and  in  con- 
fideration  of  his  merit  and  loyalty  to  Mary  queen  of 
Scots,  James  VI.  created  him  lord  Paifleyin  1591,  as 
alfo  earl  of  Abercorn,  baron  of  Hamilton,  &c.  July. 
10.  1606. 

7.  “  Or,  an  Anchor  in  pale  Gules  ;”  quartered  by 
the  moft  noble  Gecrge  Johnfton,  marquis  of  Annan- 
dale,  Sec.  The  Johnftons  are  an  ancient  and  warlike 
family,  and  derive  their  furname  from  the  barony  of 
Johnfton  in  Annandale. 

8.  «  Sable,  three  Spears  Heads  ereft  Argen*-,  im¬ 
brued  Gules,  on  a  chief  Or,  as  many  Pole-axes  A- 
znre ;”  borne  by  the  right  hon.  William  King,  lord 
King,  &c.  Peter  King,  efq;  the  firft  lord  of  this  an¬ 
cient  family,  was  chofen  recorder  of  the  city  of  Lon¬ 
don,  July  27.  1708,  and  on  the  12th  of  September 
following  had  the  honour  of  knighthood  conferred  on 
him.  He  was  conftituted  lord-chief-juftice  of  the 
common-pleaa  in  the-  firft  year  of  king  George  I. 
1714;  on  the  5th  of  April  following  was  fworn  of 
his  majefty’s  moft  hon.  privy  council  ;  and  on  May 
19.  1723,  was  created  a  peer  of  this  kingdom  by  the 
title  of  lord  King,  baron  of  Ockham. 

9.  “  Gules,  three  Clarions  Or ;”  quartered  by  the 
right  hon.  Robert  Carteret,  earl  of  Granville,  See. 
This  ancient  and  worthy  family  derives  its  pedigree 
from  Offerey  de  Carteret,  who  attended  William  the 
Conqueror  in  his  defeent  upon  England,  and  contribu¬ 
ted  to  the  victory  he  obtained  over  king  Harold,  at 
Haflings  in  Suflex,  1066,  he  had  manors  and  lands 
in  England  conferred  on  him  by  that  prince,  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  eminent  fervices.  George  Carteret, 
grandfather  to  the  prefent  earl,  was,  in  confederation 
of  his  own  merit  and  the  fervices  of  his  anceftors, 
created  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  October  19th 
1681. 

10.  “  Argent,  a  Maunch  Sable;”  borne  by  the 
right  hon.  Francis  Haftings,  earl  of  Huntingdon,  &c. 
This  noble  earl  is  defeended  from  Hugh  de  Haftings, 
a  younger  fon  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  the 
Haftings,  earl  of  Pembroke,  of  which  family  was  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Haftings,  fteward  of  the  houfehold  to  king 
Henry  I. — William,  the  firft  lord  Haftings,  was  created 
a  baron  on  July  6,  1461,  by  king  Edward  IV. 

1 1.  “  Azure,  a  circular  Wreath  Argent  and  Sable, 
with  four  Hawk’s  Bells  joined  thereto  in  quadrature 

Or;” 
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Artificial  Or borne  by  the  right  bon.  Robert  Jocelyn,  vif- 

FlSurcs>  count  Jocelyn,  &c.  This  noble  family  is  of  great  an¬ 
tiquity  ;  for,  after  the  Romans  had  been  matters  of  Bri¬ 
tain  500  years,  wearied  with  the  wars,  they  took  their 
final  farewel  of  it,  and  carried  away  with  them  a 
great  many  of  their  brave  old  Brititti  foldiers,  who 
had  ferved  them  in  their  wars  both  at  home  and  a- 
broad,  to  whom  they  gave  Amorica  in  France,  for 
their  former  fervices,  which  country  was  from  them 
afterwards  called  Little  Britain.  It  is  fuppofed  that 
there  were  fome  of  this  family  amongft  them;  and  that 
they  gave  the  name  of  Jocelyn  to  a  town  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  which  ftill  preferves  that  name :  and  it  is  thought 
probable  that  they  returned  with  William  the  Con¬ 
queror  ;  for  we  find,  in  1066,  mention  made  of  Sir 
Gilbert  Jocelyn.  This  prefent  nobleman,  the  firft 
lord  of  the  family,  was  created  baron  Newport,  of 
Newport  in  Ireland,  on  November  29,  1743,  and  vif- 
count  in  November  1751. 

12.  “  Gules,  three  Towers  Argent;”  quartered  by 
the  right  hon.  William  Fowler,  vifeount  Alhbrook, 
&c.  William  Fowler,  efq;  father  to  this  prefent 
lord,  was  advanced  to  the  peerage  by  kiug  George  II. 
and  created  baron  of  Caftle-Durrow,  in  the  county  of 
Kilkenny,  O&ober  27,  1733,  and  his  fon  was  created 
vifeount  Alhbrook,  of  Alhbrook  in  Ireland,  on  Sept.  30, 
1751,  now  extinft. 

13  “  Gules,  two  keys  in  Saltier  Argent,  in  Chief 
a  Royal  Crown  proper-,”  the  arms  of  the  archbilhopric 
of  York.  This  archbilhopric  comprehends  only  the 
bilhoprics  of  Carlifle,  Chefter,  and  Durham.  And 
the  diocefe  contains  about  three  parts  in  four  of  York¬ 
shire,  all  Nottinghamlhire,  and  Hexham  peculiar  ju- 
rifdi&ion;  divided  into  903  parilhes  and  chapeb;  and 
into  four  archdeaconries,  of  York,  Eaft-Riding,  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  Nottingham. 

14.  “  Gules,  two  Swords  in  Saltier  Argent,  pom¬ 
meled  and  hilted-Or;”  the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of 
London.  This  diocefe  contains  London,  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Middlefex  and  Effex,  and  part  of  Hertford- 
fhire,  in  which  there  are  about  665  churches. and  cha¬ 
pels.  In  it  are  alfo  five  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe 
of  London,  Middlefex,  Effex,  Colchefter,  and  St 
Albans. 

15.  “  Sable,  a  Key  in  Bend,  furmounted  by  a 
Crofter  in  Bend  finifter,  both  Or;”  the  arms  of  the 
bilhopric  of  St  Afaph.  This  diocefe  contains  no  one 
whole  county;  but  part  of  Denbigh,  Flint,  Montgo¬ 
mery,  and  Merioneth  Ihires,  and  fome  towns  in  Shrop- 
fhire,  wherein  are  to  the  number  of  12 1  parilhes;  but 
there  are  in  all  1 3 1  churches  and  chapels,  moft  of 
which  are  in  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  bilhops. 
It  hath  but  one  archdeaconry,  called  of  St  Afaph , 
which  is  united  to  the  bilhopric,  for  the  better  fup- 
port  of  it. 

16.  “  Gules,  two  Keys  adoffee  in  Bend,  the  up- 
permoft  Argent,  the  other  Or,  a  Sword  interpofed 
between  them  in  Bend -finifter  of  the  fecond,  pom¬ 
meled  and  hilted  of  the  third ;”  the  arms  of  the  bilhopric 
of  Winchefter.  This  diocefe  contains  the  whole 
county  of  Southampton,  with  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  and 
the  illes  of  Jerfey,  Guernfey,  Sark,  and  Alderney.  It 
alfo  contains  one  parilh  in  Wiltlhire,  and  all  Surry, 
except  eleven  peculiars  belonging  to  Canterbury. 
The  number  of  churches  and  chapels  in  it  are  415; 
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and  it  has  two  archdeacons,  viz.  of  Winchefter  and  Artificial 
Surry.  Figures. 

17.  “  Gules,  three  Mitres  with  their  pendants  Or;”  : 
the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Chefter.  The  bilhopric 

of  Chefter  was  anciently  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Litch¬ 
field;  one  of  whofe  bilhops,  removing  his  fee  hither  in 
the  year  1075,  occafioned  his  fucceffors  being  fre¬ 
quently  called  bijhops  of  Ckejler.  But  it  was  not 
ere&ed  into  a  diftinft  bilhopric  till  the  year  1541,  by 
king  Henry  VIII.  It  contains  the  entire  counties  of 
Chefter  and  Lancafter;  part  of  Weftmoreland,  Cum¬ 
berland,  and  Yorklhire ;  two  chapelries  in  Denbigh- 
fhire,  and  five  churches  and  chapels  in  the  county  of 
Flint :  in  all,  506  churches  and  chapels.  It  is  di¬ 
vided  into  two  archdeaconries,  viz.  Chefter  and  Rich¬ 
mond. 

1 8.  “  Sable,  three  Ducal  Coronets  paleways  Or 
the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Briftol.  The  bilhopric 
of  Briftol  was  founded  by  king  Henry  VIIJ.  and 
taken  out  of  the  diocefes  of  Salilbury,  Wells,  and 
Worcefter.  It  contains  the  city  of  Briftol,  and  the 
county  of  Dorfet ;  in  which  there  are  276  churches 
and  chapels ;  and  one  archdeaconry,  viz.  that  of 
Dorfet. 

19.  “  Gules,  a  Sword  ere&  in  pale  Argent,  pom¬ 
meled  and  hiked  Or,  furmounted  by  two  Keys  in 
Saltier  of  the  laft  ;”  the  arms  of  the  bilhopric  of  Exe* 
ter.  When  Chriftianity  was  firft  planted  in  thefe  parts, 

Cornwall  and  Devonlhire  were  placed  under  the  jurif- 
diftion  of  the  bilhop  of  Dorchefter ;  but,  that  episco¬ 
pal  feat  being  removed  to  Winchefter  in  the  year  660, 
thefe  weftern  parts  were  made  fubjeft  to  that  new  fee. 

When  the  monaftery  of  Sherbourn  was  turned  into  a 
cathedral  about  the  year  705,  thefe  counties  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  that  diocefe,  which  continued  about  200 
years;  and  then  Plegmund,  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
at  the  command  of  king  Edward  the  Elder,  ere&ed 
three  new  bilhoprics ;  one  at  Wells,  for  Somerfetlhire ; 
another  at  Bodmin,  for  Cornwall  ;  and  the  laft  at 
Tawton-Bilhops,  for  Devon,  which  was  after  removed 
to  Crediton,  and  at  length  fettled  at  Exeter.  That 
diocefe  contains  the  entire  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn¬ 
wall  ;  in  which  there  are  725  churches  and  chapels,  and 
four  archdeaconries,  viz.  thofe  of  Exeter,  Barnftable, 

Totnefs,  and  Cornwall. 

20.  “  Gules,  three  Ducal  Coronets,  Or;”  the  arms 
of  the  bilhopric  of  Ely.  The  bilhopric  of  Ely  was 
taken  from  that  of  Lincoln  by  king  Henry  I.  anno 
1109.  It  contains  all  Cambridgelhire,  and  the  ifle  of 
Ely,  excepting  Ifelham,  which  belongs  to  the  fee  of 
Rochefter,  and  15  other  parilhes  that  are  in  the  dio¬ 
cefe  of  Norwich :  but  it  has  one  parilh,  viz.  Emneth, 
in  Norfolk.  The  whole  number  of  the  churches  and 
chapels  within  the  diocefe  of  Ely  ate  164.  It  hath 
only  one  archdeacon,  viz.  that  of  Ely. 

Art.  III.  Of  Chimerical  Figures. 

The  laft  and  the  oddeft  kind  of  bearings  in  coats- 
of-arms,  is  comprehended  under  the  name  of  chtmerical 
figures ;  that  is  to  fay,  fuch  as  have  no  real  exiftence, 
but  are  mere  fabulous  and  fantaftical  inventions.  Thefe 
chargfs,  griffons,  martlets,  and  unicorns  excepted,  are 
fo  uncommon  in  Britilh  coats,  that  in  order  to  make 
up  the  fame  number  of  examples  hitherto  contained  in 
each  colleftion,  feveral  foreign  bearings  are  introduced 

here; 


//. 
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Chimerical  here;  which,  however,  as  they  are  conform  to  the  laws  reguardant  proper.”  This  was  the  coat-of-arms  of  External 
-F‘gurcs•  ?f„her?,dI7»  wi,J  alio  contribute  both  to  entertain  and  Stephen,  furnamed  of  Blois ,  fon  to  Adela  daughter  of  0rnamcnfs* 
inftruft  the  reader.  Thofe  moil  in  ufe  are  the  follow-  William  the  Conqueror,  and  of  Stephen  earl  of  Blois; 
ing,  viz.  .  .  and  on  this  defeent  grounding  his  pretenfion  to  the 

Angels,  Cherubim,  Tritons,  Centaurs,  Martlets,  crown  of  England,  he  was  proclaimed  king  in  1135, 

Griffons,  Unicorns,  Dragons,  Mermaids,  Satyrs,  Wi-  and  reigned  to  the  25th  of  October  1154. 


*3-  “  Argent,  an  Unicorn  fejant  Sable,  unguled 
and  horned  Ofc;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Harling. 

14.  “  Argent,  a  Dragon’s  Head  erafed  Vert,  hold¬ 
ing  in  his  Mouth  a  Snifter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrift 
Gules;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Williams. 

1S‘  “  Gules,  three  Unicorns  Heads  couped  Or  ;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Paris. 

16.  “  Argent,  a  Wivern  volant  Bend  ways  Sable;” 
borne  by  the  name  of  Ray  non. 

17.  “  Azure,  a  Lion  fejant  guardant  winged  Or, 
his  Head  encircled  with  a  Glory,  holding  in  his  fore¬ 
paws  an  open  Book,  wherein  is  written,  Pax  tibi , 


verns,  Harpies,  Cockatrices,  Phenixes. 

Thefe,  like  the  foregoing  charges,  are  fubjedl  to 
various  pofitions  and  difpofitions,  which,  from  the 
principles  already  laid  down,  will  be  plainly  under- 
flood.  See  the  examples,  fig.  xix. 

N°  t.  is  “  Gules,  an  Angel  (landing  affrontee,  with 
his  hands  conjoined  and  elevated  upon  his  breaft,  ha¬ 
bited  in  a  long  Robe  tlofe  girt  Argent,  his  Wings  dif- 
played  Or;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Brangor  de  Cere- 
vijia,  a  foreign  prelate,  who  affifted  at  the  council  of 
Conftance  I4T2.  This  example  is  quoted  by  Guil- 
lim,  Sedl.  III.  Chap.  i. 

2.  “  Sable,  a  Cheveron  between  three  Cherubim  Marce,  EvangeliJla  meus ;  over  the  dexter  fide*of  "the 

Or ;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Chaloner,  of  Yorkfhire  Book  a  Sword  erect,  all  proper.”  Thefe  are  the  arms 
and  Chefhire.  of  the  republic  of  Venice. 

3.  “  Azure,  a  Fefs  indented  between  three  Che-  18.  “  Azure,  a  Bull  faliant  and  winged  Or;”  borne 
rubim  Argent.”  Thefe  arms  were  granted  to  John  by  the  name  of  Cadenet ,  a  family  of  diftindion  in 
Ayde,  efq;  of  Doddington  in  Kent,  by  Sir  William  Provence. 

Segar,  garter.  *9-  “Argent,  a  Wyvem  with  a  human  Face  af- 

4.  “Gules,  a  Cherub  having  three  pair  of  Wings,  frontee  hooded,  and  winged  Vert;”  borne  by  the 

the  uppermoft  and  lowermoft  counter-croffed  Saltier-  name  of  Buferagbi,  an  ancient  and  noble  family  of 
ways,  and  the  middlemoft  difplayed  Argent ;”  borne  Luques.  7 

by  the  name  of  Buocafoco ,  a  foreign  prelate.  This  20.  “  Azure,  a  Harpy  difplayed,  armed,  crined 
example  is  copied  from  Meneftrier’s  Methode  du  Blafon ,  and  crowned  Or.”  Thefe  are  the  arms  of  the  city  of 
p.  120,  N°  viii.  Noremberg  in  Germany. 

5.  “  Azure,  a  Griffon  fegreant  Or,  armed  and  To  the  forementioned  figures  may  be  added  the 
langued  Gules,  between  three  Crefcents  Argent ;”  montegre,  an  imaginary  creature,  fuppofed  to  have 
quartered  by  the  right  hon.  John  Bligh,  lord  Clifton,  the  body  of  a  tyger  with  a  Satyr’s  head  and  horns;  al- 
&c.  The  great  grandfather  of  this  noble  lord,  who  fo  thofe  which  have  a  real  exiftence,  but  are  faid  to  be 
lived  in  London,  going  over  to  Ireland  in  the  time  of  endowed  with  extravagant  and  imaginary  qualities,  viz 
Oliver  Cromwell,  as  an  agent  to  the  adventurers  there,  the  falamander,  beaver,  cameleon,  &c. 

acquired  a  good  eftate,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
grandeur  of  this  family. 

6.  “  Gules,  three  Martlets  Or borue  by  the  name 
of  Macgill.  Guillim  obferves,  that  this  bird,  which 
is  reprefented  without  feet,  is  given  for  a  difference  to 
younger  brothers,  to  put  them  in  mind,  that,  in  order 
to  raife  themfelves,  they  are  to  truft  to  their  wings  of 
virtue  and  merit,  and  not  to  their  legs,  having  but  little 
land  to  fet  their  feet  on. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Of  the  External  Ornaments  c 

CHEONS. 


'  Escut- 


7.  “  Azure,  three  Mullets  Argent  within  a  double 


The  ornaments  that  accompany  or  furround  efeut- 
cheons  were  introduced  to  denote  the  birth,  dignity, 
office,  of  the  perfons  to  whom  the  coat-of-arms  ap- 

rtainpfJi  •  mklpK  L  _ .1  1  • 


Treffure  counter-flowery  Or,  in  the  centre  a  Martlet  of  pertaineth  ;  which  is  praftifed  both  among  the  laity 
the  laft borne  by  the  right  hon.  Patrick  Murray,  and  clergy.  Thofe  moft  in  ufe  are  of  ten  forts,  viz. 
lord  Elibank.  Sir  Gideon  Murray,  knighted  by  king  Crowns,  Coronets,  Mitres,  Helmets,  Mantlings,  Cha- 
James  VI.  by  whom  he  was  made  treafurer-depute,  peaux,  Wreaths,  Creffs,  Scrolls,  Supporters. 


Supporters. 

Sect.  I.  Of  Crowns. 

The  firft  crowns  were  only  diadems,  bands,  or  fil¬ 
lets;  afterwards  they  were  compofed  of  branches  of  di- 


was  third  fon  of  Sir  Andrew  Murray  of  Blackbarony. 

His  fon  Patrick,  in  refpedt  gf  his  loyalty  to  Charles  I. 
was,  on  May  16.  1628,  made  a  baronet,  and,  in  1643, 

created  lord  Elibank.  ^  _ _ _ 

8.  “  Sable,  a  Cockatrice  difplayed  Argent,  crefted,  vers  trees,  and  then'flowers  were  added  to  them/1 

membred,  and  jowllopped  Gules.”  .  Among  the  Greeks,  the  crowns  given  to  thofe  who 

9.  “  Argent,  a  Mermaid  Gules,  crined  Or,  holding  carried  the  prize  at  the  Ifthmian  games,  were  of  pine- 

in  her  right  hand  a  Comb,  and  in  her  left  a  Mirror,  at  the  Olympick,  of  laurel ;  and  at  the  Nemean  of 
both  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ellis.  fmallage. 


ti  proper;”  borne  by  the  name  of  Ellis. 

10.  “  Argent,  a  Wivern,  his  Wings  elevated,  and 
bis  Tail  nowed  below  him  Gules borne  by  the  name 
of  Drakes. 

11.  “  Or,  a  Dragon  paffant  Vert.” 

12.  “  Gules,  a  Centaur  or  Sagittary  in  full  fpecd 
Vox.  V. 


The  Romans  had  various  crowns  to  reward  martial 
exploits  and  extraordinary  fervices  done  to  the  re¬ 
public  :  for  which  fee  the  detached  article  Crown  in 
this  Di&ionary,  and  Plate  LXXXII. 

Examples  of  fome  of  thefe  crowns  are  frequently 
20  P  met 
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Crowns. 


Plate 
CXLX. 
fig.  xx. 
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met  with  in  modern  achievements,  viz.  1.  The  mural 
"crown  in  that  of  lord  Montfort,  which  was  conferred  on 
Sir  John  Bromley,  one  of  his  lordfhip’sanceftors,  as  an 
augmentation  to  his  arms,  for  his  great  courage  at  the 
battle  of  Le  Ctoby.  Part  of  the  creft  of  lord  Archer 
is  alfo  a  mural  crown.  And  there  are  no  lcfs  than 
ten  Englifh  baronets,  whofe  arms  are  ornamented  with 
the  fame  crown.  2.  The  naval  or  roftral  crown,  is 
ftill  ufed  with  coats-of-arms,  as  may  be  feen  iu  thofe 
of  Sir  William  Burnaby,  bart.  now  admiral  of  the  red 
fquadron,  and  of  John  Clerke,  efq;  as  part  of  their 
crefts.  3.  Of  the  cajlrenfe  or  vallary  crown,  we 
have  inftances  in  the  coat-of-arms  of  Sir  Reginald 
Graham,  and  of  Ifaac  Akerman,  efq.  4.  The  creft 
of  Grice  Blakeney,  efq;  is  encompaffed  with  a  civic 
crown.  5.  The  radiated  crown,  according  to  J.  Yorke, 
was  placed  over  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  England,  till 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  It  is  ftill  ufed,  as  a  creft, 
on  the  arms  of  fome  private  families ;  thofe,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  borne  by  the  name  of  Whitfield ,  are  ornament¬ 
ed  with  it.  The  celeftial  crown  is  formed  like  the  ra¬ 
diated,  with  the  addition  of  a  ftar  on  each  ray  ;  and  is 
only  ufed  upon  tomb-ftones,  monuments,  and  the  like. 
— Others  of  the  ancient  crowns  are  ftill  borne,  as  crefts, 
by  the  right  hon.  Jeffrey  Amherft,  baron  Amherft  of 
Holmefdale,  in  Kent;  Sir  James  Gray,  bart.  5  Thomas 
Sheriff,  efq;  and  others. 

But  modern  crowns  are  only  ufed  as  an  ornament, 
which  emperors,  kings,  and  independent  princes  fet 
on  their  heads,  in  great  folemnities,  both  to  denote 
their  fovereign  authority,  and  to  render  themfelves 
more  awful  to  their  fubje&s.  Thefe  are  the  molt  in  ufe 
in  heraldry,  and  are  as  follows : 

The  imperial  croWn,  (n°  1.)  is  made  of  a  circle  of 
gold,  adorned  with  precious  ftonesand  pearls,  height¬ 
ened  with  fleurs-de-lis,  bordered  and  feeded  with 
pearls,  railed  in  the  form  of  a  cap  voided  at  the  top, 
like  a  crefcent.  From  the  middle  of  this  cap  rifes  an 
arched  fillet  enriched  with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a 
mound,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of  pearls. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  (2.),  is  a 
circle  of  gold,  bordered  with  ermiue,  enriched  with 
pearls  and  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
four  croffes  pattee  and  four  large  fleurs-de-lis  alter¬ 
nately  ;  from  thefe  rife  four  arched  diadems  adorned 
with  pearls,  which  clofe  under  a  mound,  furmounted 
of  a  crofs  like  thofe  at  bottom.  Mr  Sandford,  in 
his  Genealogical  Hiftory,  p.  381.  remarks,  that  Ed¬ 
ward  IV.  is  the  firft.  king  of  England  that  in  his 
feal,  or  on  his  coin,  is  crowned  with  an  arched  dia¬ 
dem. 

The  crown  of  the  kings  in  France  (3.)  is  a  circle 
enamelled,  adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  height¬ 
ened  up  with  eight  arched  diadems,  riling  from  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis,  that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a 
double  fleur-de-lis,  all  of  gold. 

*  The  crowns  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Poland,  are 
all  three  of  the  fame  form,  and  are,  amongft  others, 
thus  deferibed  by  colonel  Parfons,  in  his  Genealogical 
Tables  of  Europe,  viz.  A  ducal  coronet,  heightened 
up  with  eight  arched  diadems  that  fupport  a  mound, 
enfigned  with  a  plain  crofs.  Thofe  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden  are  both  of  the  fame  form;  and  confift  of  eight 
arched  diadems,  riling  from  a  marquis’s  coronet,  which 
that  conjoin  at  the  top  under  a  mound  enfigned  with  a 
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crofs-bottony.  Coronets. 

The  crowns  of  moft  other  kings  are  circles  of  o-old, - - 

adorned  with  precious  ftones,  and  heightened  up  with 
large  trefoils,  and  clofed  by  four,  fix,  or  eight  diadems, 
fupporting  a  mound,  furmounted  of  a  crofs. 

The  Great  Turk  (4.),  bears  over  bis  arms  a  tur- 
band,  enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  under  two 
coronets,  the  firft  of  which  is  made  of  pyramidical 
points  heightened  up  with  large  pearls,  and  the  upper- 
010ft  is  furmounted  with  crefcents. 

The  Pope,  or  bilhop  of  Rome,  appropriates  to  him- 
felf  a  Tiara  (n°  5.),  or  long  cap  of  golden  cloth,  from 
which  hang  two  pendants  embroidered  and  fringed  at 
the  ends,  femte  of  croffes  of  gold.  This  cap  is  inclofed 
by  three  marquis’s  coronets ;  and  has  bn  its  top  a 
mound  of  gold,  whereon  is  a  crofs  of'  the  fame,  which 
crpfs  is  fometimes  reprefented  by  engravers  and  pain¬ 
ters  pometted,  recroffed,  flowery,  6r  plain. — It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  afeertain  the  time  when  thefe 
haughty  prelates  affumed  the  three  forementioned  co¬ 
ronets.  A  patched  up  fucceffion  of  the  holy  pontiffs, 
engraved  and  publifhed  a  few  years  ago  by  Ohler  of 
Clement  XIII.  the  late  Pope,  for  the  edification  of 
his  good  fubjett3  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  repre- 
fents  Marcellus,  who  waschofen  bifhop  of  Rome  anm 
310,  and  all  his  fucceffors,  adorned  with  fuch  a  cap  : 
but  it  appears,  from  very  good  authority,  that  Boni¬ 
face  VIII.  who  was  elefted  into  the  fee  of  Rome  anno 
1295,  firft  compaffed  his  cap  with  a  coronet ;  Bene- 
diA  XII.  in  1335,  added  a  fecond  to  it  5  and  John 
XXIII.  in  141  r,  a  third  ;  with  a  view  to  indicate  by 
them,  that  the  Pope  is  the  fovereign  prieft,  the  fuprfeme 
judge,  and  the  foie  legiflator  amongft  Chriftians. 

Sect.  II.  Of  Coronets. 

The  Coronet  of  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  eldeft  fon 
of  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  (n°  7.),  was  anciently  a 
circle  of  gold  fet  ronnd  with  four  croffes-pattee,  and  as 
many  fleurs-de-lis  alternately;  but  fince  the  reftora- 
tion,  it  has  been  clofed  with  one  arch  only,  adorned 
with  pearls,  and  furmounted  of  a  mound  and  crofs, 
and  bordered  with  ermine  like  the  king’s. 

Befides  the  aforefaid  coronet,  his  royal  highnefs  the* 
prince  of  Wales  has  another  diftinguiffiiug  mark  of 
honour,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  called  by  the  vulgar  the 
prince's  arms,  viz.  A  plume  of  three  oftrich-featliers, 
with  an  ancient  coronet  of  a  prince  of  Wales.  Under 
it,  in  a  fcroll.  is  this  motto,  Ich  Dien,  which  in  the 
German  or  old  Saxon  language  fignifies  “  I  ferve 
(fee  n°  6).  This  device  W3s  at  firft  taken  by  Edward 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  black  prince , 
after  the  famous  battle  of  Creffy,  in  1346,  where  ha¬ 
ving  with  his  own  hand  killed  John  king  of  Bohe¬ 
mia,  he  took  from  his  head  fuch  a  plume,  and  put  it 
on  his  own. 

The  coronet  of  the  prefent  dukes  of  Gloucefter  and 
Cumberland,  and  of  all  the  immediate  fons  and  bro¬ 
thers  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  is  a  circle  of  gold, 
bordered  with  ermine,  heightened  up  with  four  fleurs- 
de-lis,  and  as  many  croffes-pattee  alternate,  (fee  n°8). 

— The  particular  and  diftmguilhing  form  of  fuch 
coronets  as  are  appropriated  to  princes  of  the  blood- 
royal,  is  deferibed  and  fettled  in  a  grant  of  Charles  II. 
the  13th  of  his  reign. 

The  coronet  of  the  princeffes  of  Great  Britain  is  a 
circle 
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Mitres,  &c.  circle  0f  gold,  bordered  with  ermine,  and  heightened 
'  up  with  croffes-pattee,  fleurs-de-lis  and  ftrawberry 

leaves  alternate  (n°  9.)  ;  whereas  a  prince’s  coronet  has 
only  fleurs-de-lis  and  erodes. 

A  duke  s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  enriched  with  precious. (tones  and  pearls,  and 
fet  round  with  eight  large  ftrawberry  or  parlley 
leaves ;  (n°  10). 

A  marquis's  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered 
with  ermine,  fet  round  with  four  ftrawberry  leaves, 
and  as  many  pearls  on  pyramidical  points  of  equal 
height,  alternate  ;  (u°  1 1 ). 

An  earl’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of  gold,  bordered  with 
ermine,  heightened  up  with  eight  pyramidical  points 
or  rays,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  as  many  large  pearls, 
and  are  placed  alternately  with  as  many  ftrawberry- 
leaves,  but  the  pearls  much  higher  than  the  leaves  ; 
(n°  12). 

A  vifeount’s  coronet  differs  from  the  preceding  ones 
as  being  only  a  circle  of  gold  bordered  with  ermine, 
with  large  pearls  fet  clofe  together  on  the  rim,  with¬ 
out  any  limited  number,  which  is  his  prerogative  above 
the  baron-  who  is  limited  (fee  n°  13). 

A  baron’s  coronet,  (n°  14),  which  was  granted 
by  king  Charles  II.  is  formed  with  fix  pearls  fet  at 
equal  diftance  on  a  gold  circle,  bordered  with  ermine, 
four  of  which  only  are  feen  on  engravings,  paintings, 
&c.  to  fhew  he  is  inferior  to  the  vifeount. 

The  eldeft  fons  of  peers,  above  the  degree  of  a 
baron,  bear  their  father’s  arms  and  fupporters  with  a 
label,  and  ufe  the  coronet  appertaining  to  their  father’s 
fecond  title  ;  and  all  the  younger  fons  bear  their  arms 
with  proper  differences,  but  ufe  no  coronets. 

As  the  crown  of  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
quite  like  that  of  other  potentates,  fo  do  moft  of  the 
coronets  of  foreign  noblemen  differ  a  little  from  thofe 
of  the  Britifli  nobility:  as  for  example,  the  coronet  of 
a  French  earl  is  a  circle  of  gold  with  18  pearls  fet  on 
the  brim  of  it  ;  a  French  vifeount’s  coronet  is  a  cir¬ 
cle  of  gold  only  enamelled,  charged  with  four  large 
pearls  ;  and  a  French  baron’s  coronet  is  a  circle  of 
gold  enamelled  and  bound  about  with  a  double  brace¬ 
let  of  pearls :  and  thefe  coronets  are  only  ufed  on 
French  noblemens  coats-of-arms,  and  not  worn  on 
their  heads,  as  the  Britifli  noblemen  and  their  ladies 
do  at  the  king’s  coronation. 

Sect.  III.  Of  Mitres. 

The  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  England  and  Ire¬ 
land  place  a  mitre  over  their  coats-of-arms.  It  is  a 
round  cap  pointed  and  cleft  at  the  top,  from  which 
hang  two  pendants  fringed  at  both  ends ;  with  this 
difference,  that  the  bifhop’s  mitre  is  only  furrounded 
with  a  fillet  of  gold,  fet  with  precious  ftones,  (fee 
fig.  23.  n°  6.)  whereas  the  archbifhop’s  iffues  out  of  a 
ducal  coronet,  (fee  fig.  20.  n°  15). 

This  ornament,  with  other  mafquerade  garments, 
is  ftill  worn  by  all  the  archbifhops  and  bifhops  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  whenever  they  officiate  with  folem- 
nity  ;  but  it  is  never  ufed  in  England,  otlierwife  than 
on  coats  of  arms,  as  before  mentioned. 

Sect.  IV.  Of  Helmets. 

The  Helmet  was  formerly  worn  as  a  defenfive  wea- 
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pon,  to  cover  the  bearer’s  head  ;  and  is  now  placed  Helmets, 
over  a  coat-of-arms  as  its  chief  ornament,  and  the  clings, 
true  mark  of  gentility.  There  are  feveral  forts,  di-  °cc' 
ftinguifhed,  ift,  by  the  matter  they  are  made  of; 

2dly,  by  their  form  ;  and,  3dly,  by  their  pofition. 

1  ft,  As  to  the  matter  they  are,  or  rather  were, 
made  of:  The  helmets  of  fovereigns  were  of  burnifhed 
gold  damafked  ;  thofe  of  princes  and  lords,  of  filver 
figured  with  gold  ;  thofe  of  knights,  of  fteel  adorned 
with  filver ;  and  thofe  of  private  gentlemen,  of  polifhed 
fteel. 

2dly,  As  to  their  form  :  Thofe  of  the  king  and  the 
royal  family,  and  noblemen  Of  Great  Britain,  are  open- 
faced  and  grated,  and  the  number  of  bars  ferves  to 
diftinguifh  the  bearers  quality  ;  that  is,  the  helmet  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  dukes  anti  marquifes  is  different 
from  the  king’s,  By  having  a  bar  exaftly  in  the  middle, 
and  two  on  each  fide,  making  but  five  bars  in  all,  (fee 
fig.  xxi.  n°  1.)  whereas  the  king’s  helmet  has  fix  bars, 
viz.  three  on  each  fide,  (ibid.  n°  7.)  The  other 
grated  helmet  with  four  bars  is  common  to  all  degrees 
of  peerage  under  a  marquis.  The  open-faced  helmet 
without  bars  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  The 
clofe  helmet  is  for  all  efquires  and  gentlemen. 

3dly,  Their  pofition  is  afo  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  diftin&ion.  The  grated  helmet  in  front  belongs 
to  fovereign  princes.  The  grated  helmet  in  proffie 
is  common  to  all  degrees  of  peerage.  The  helmet 
(landing  direft  without  bars,  and  the  beaver  a  little 
open,  denotes  baronets  and  knights.  Laftly,  the  fide- 
ftanding  helmet,  with  the  beaver  clofe,  is  the  way  of 
wearing  it  amongft  efquires  and  gentlemen.  See 
n®  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  7.,  inferted  in  fig.  xxi.  Orna¬ 
ments. 

Sect.  V.  Of  Mantlings . 

Mantlings  are  pieces  of  cloth  jagged  or  cut  into 
flowers  and  leaves,  which  now-a-days  ferve  as  an  orna¬ 
ment  for  efcutcheons.  They  were  the  ancient  cover¬ 
ing  of  helmets,  to  preferve  them,  or  the  bearer,  from 
the  injuries  of  the  weather,  as  alfo  to  prevent  the  ill 
confequences  of  their  too  much  dazzling  the  eye-in 
aftion.  But  Guillim  very  judicioufly  obferves,  that 
their  fhape  moft  have  undergone  a  great  altera¬ 
tion  fince  they  have  been  out  of  ufe,  and  therefore 
might  more  properly  be  termed  flourijhings  than  mant¬ 
lings.  See  the  examples  annexed  to  the  helmets  re- 
prefented  in  fig.  xxi. 

The  French  heralds  affure  us,  that  thefe  mantlings 
were  originally  no  other  than  (hort  coverings  which 
commanders  wore  over  their  helmets,  and  that,  going 
into  battles  with  them,  they  often,  on  their  coming 
away,  brought  them  back  in  a  ragged  manner,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  many  cuts  they  had  received  on  their 
heads:  and  therefore  the  more  hacked  they  were,  the 
more  honourable  tjiey  were  accounted  ;  as  our  colours 
in  time  of  war  are  the  more  efteemed,  for  having  been 
(hot  through  in  many  places. 

Sometimes  (kins  of  beads,  as  lions,  bears,  &c.  were 
thus  borne,  to  make  the  bearer  look  more  terrible ; 
aBd  that  gave  occafion  to  the  doubling  of  mantlings 
with  furs. 

Sect.  VI.  Of  Chapeaux. 

A  chapeau  is  an  ancient  hat,  or  rather  cap,  of  dig- 
20  P  2  nity 
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Wreaths,  nity  worn  by  dukes,  generallyTcarlet-coloured  velvet  on 
Crefts,  &c,  jjjg  outf1(je  ];ned  and  turned  up  with  fur  ;  of  late 
frequently  to  be  met  with  above  an  helmet,  inftead  of 
a  wreath,  under  gentlemens  and  noblemens  crefts. 
Heretofore  they  were  feldom  to  be  found,  as  of  right 
appertaining  to  private  families  ;  but  by  the  grants  of 
Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  and  other  fucceeding 
heralds,  thefe,  together  with  ducal  coronets,  are  now 
frequently  to  be  met  with  in  families,  who  yet  claim 
not  above  the  degree  of  gentlemen.  See  the  repre- 
fentation  of  the  chapeau,  n°  5.  fig.  xxi. 

Sect.  VII.  Of  Wreaths. 

The  Wreath  is  a  kind  of  roll  made  of  two  fkains 
of  filk  of  different  colours  twifted  together,  which  an¬ 
cient  knights  wore  as  a  head-drefs  when  equipped 
for  tournaments.  The  colours  of  the  filk  are  always 
taken  from  the  principal  metal  and  colour  contained 
in  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  bearer.  They  are  ft  ill  ac¬ 
counted  as  one  of  the  leffcr  ornaments  of  efcutcheons, 
and  are  placed  between  the  helmet  and  the  creft;  (fee 
fig.  xxi.  n°  6).  In  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  long  af¬ 
ter,  no  man,  who  was  under  the  degree  of  a  knight, 
had  his  creft  fet  on  a  wreath  ;  but  this,  like  other  pre¬ 
rogatives,  has  been  infringed  fo  far,  that  every  body 
pow-a-days  wears  a  wreath. 

Sect.  VIII.  Of  Crefts. 

The  Creft  is  the  higheft  part  of  the  ornaments  of 
a  coat-of-arms.  It  is  called  creji ,  from  the  Latin  word 
trifta,  which  fignifies  comb  or  tuft,  fuch  as  many 
birds  have  upon  their  heads,  as  the  peacock,  phea- 
fant,  &c.  in  allufion  to  the  place  on  which  it  is  fixed. 

Crefts  were  formerly  great  marks  of  honour,  be- 
caufe  they  were  only  worn  by  heroes  of  great  valour, 
or  by  fuch  as  were  advanced  to  fome  fuperior  military 
command,  in  order  that  they  might  be  the  better  di- 
ftinguifhed  in  an  engagement,  and  thereby  rally  their  ' 
men  if  difperfed  ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  confidered 
as  a  mere  ornament.  The  creft  is  frequently  a  part 
either  of  the  fupporters,  or  of  the  charge  borne  in  the 
efeutcheon.  Thus  the  creft  of  the  royal  atchievement 
of  Great  Britain  is  a  “  Lion  gnardant  crown’d,”  as 
may  be  feen  in  fig.  xxi.  n°  7.  The  creft  of  France  is 
“  a  double  Flower-de-luce.”  Out  of  the  many  crefts 
borrowed  from  fupporters,  are  the  following,  viz. 
The  duke  of  Montagu’s,  “  A  Griffon’s  head  coup’d 
Or,  back’d  and  wing’d  Sable the  marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham’s,  “  A  Griffon’s  head  Argent,  gorg’d  with 
a  ducal  coronet;’’  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland’s,  “  a 
Bull’s  head  Argent,  py’d  Sable,  armed  Or  and  lord 
Archer's,  which  is,  “  Out  of  a  mural  crown  Or,  a 
Wyvern’s  head  Argent.”  There  arefeveral  inftances  of 
crefts  that  are  relative  to  alliances,  employments,  or 
names  ;  and  which  on  that  account  have  been  changed. 
Sect.  IX.  Of  the  Scroll. 

The  Scroll  is  the  ornament  placed  above  the  creft, 
containing  a  motto,  or  Ihort  fentence,  alluding  thereto, 
or  to  the  bearings;  or  to  the  bearer’s  name,  as  in  the 
two  following  inftances.  The  motto  of  the  noble 
earl  of  Cholmondeley  is,  Caffs  tutiffma  virtus  ;  i.  e. 
“  Virtue  is  the  fafeft  helmet ;”  on  account  of  hel¬ 
mets  in  the  coat-of-arms.  The  motto  of  the  right 
hon.  lord  Fortefcue  is,  Forte  feutum  falus  ducum  ;  i.  e. 
“  A  ftrong  ftrield  is  the  fafety  of  the  commanders  j” 
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alluding  to  the  name  of  that  ancient  family.  Some-  Of 
times  it  has  a  reference  to  neither,  but  expreffes  fome-  Supporters, 
thing  divine  or  heroic  ;  as  that  of  the  earl  of  Scarbo-  ' 

rough,  which  is.  Mums  a  re  us  confcientia  fana  ;  i.  e. 

“  Agoodconfcenceisawall  ofbrafs.”  Others  are  enig¬ 
matical  ;  as  that  of  the  royal  atchievement,  which  is 
Dieu  et  mon  droit,  i.  e.  “  God  and  my  right  ;”  in¬ 
troduced  by  Edward  III.  in  1340,  when  he  affumed 
the  arms  and  title  of  king  of  France ,  and  began  to 
profecnte  his  claim,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody 
wars,  fatal,  by  turns,  to  both  kingdoms :  or  that  of 
the  prince  of  Wales,  which  is  Ich  Dien ,  “  I  ferve,” 
the  origin  of  which  has  been  already  mentioned. 

Mottos,  though  hereditary  in  the  families  that  firft 
took  them  up,  have  been  changed  on  fome  particular 
occafions,  and  others  appropriated  in  their  Head,  in¬ 
ftances  of  which  are  fometimes  met  with  in  the  hiftory 
of  families. 

Sect.  X.  Of  Supporters. 

Supporters  are  figures  ftanding  on  the  fcroll,  and 
placed  at  the  fide  of  the  efeutcheon ;  they  are  fo  called, 
becaufe  they  feem  to  fupport  or  hold  up  the  Ihield. 

The  rife  of  fupporters  is,  by  F.  Menellrier,  traced  up 
to  ancient  tournaments,  wherein  the  knights  caufed 
their  fhields  to  be  carried  by  fervants  or  pages  under 
the  difguife  of  lions,  bears,  griffons,  blackamoors,  & c. 
who  all'o  held  and  guarded  the  efcutcheons,  which  the 
knights  were  obliged  to  expofe  to  public  view  for 
fome  time  before  the  lifts  were  opened.  Sir  George 
Mackenzie,  who  diffents  from  this  opinion,  fays,  in 
his  Treatife  on  the  fcience  of  heraldry,  chap.  xxxi.  p.  93. 

“  That  the  firft  origin  and  ufe  of  them  was  from  the 
“  cuftom  which  ever  was,  and  is,  of  leading  fuch  as 
“  are  inverted  with  any  great  honour  to  the  prince 
“  who  confers  it :  thus,  when  any  man  is  created  a 
“  duke,  marquis,  or  knight  of  the  garter,  or  any 
“  other  order,  he  is  fupported  by,  and  led  to  the 
“  prince  betwixt  two  of  the  quality,  and  fo  receives 
“  from  him  the  fymbols  of  that  honour;  and  in  re- 
“  membrance  of  that  folemnity,  his  arms  are  there- 
“  after  fupported  by  any  two  creatures  he  choofe3.” 

Supporters  bave  formerly  been  taken  from  fuch  ani¬ 
mals  or  birds  as  are  borne  in  the  Ihields,  and  fome¬ 
times  they  have  been  chofen  as  bearing  fome  allufion 
to  the  names  of  thofe  whofe  arms  they  are  made  to 
fupport.  The  fupporters  of  the  arms  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  flnce  king  James  the  firft's  acceflion  to  the 
throne,  are  a  Lion  rampant  guard  ant  crowned  Or,  on 
the  dexter  ftde,  and  an  Unicorn  Argent,  crowned,  armed i 
unguled,  maned  and  gorged  with  an  antique  Crown, 
to  which  a  chain  is  affixed,  all  Or,  on  the  finifter ;  as  it 
appears  by  fig.  xxi.  n°  7. 

This  laft  figure  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  royal  atchievement,  as 
it  has  been  m3rlhalled  fince  the  acceflion  of  king 
George  I.  in  1714,  and  is  blazoned  as  follows,  viz. 

ARMS.  Quarterly,  in  the  firft  grand  quarter 
Gules,  three  Lions  rampant  guardant  in  pale  Or, 
the  imperial  enfigns  of  England;  impaled  with  Or,  a 
Lion  rampant,  within  a  double  trejfure  flowery  and 
counter -flowery  Gules •  the  royal  arms  of  Scotland. 

The  fecond  is  Azure,  three  Fleurs-de-lis  Or,  the  arm3 
of  France.  The  third  is  Azure,  a  Harp  Or,  Jlringed 
Argent ,  the  enfign  of  Ireland.  The  fourth  grand 
quarter 
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of  quarter  is  Gules ,  two  Lions  pajfant  guardant  in  pale 
^upporters.  £Qr  .  impaled  ’with  Or  feniee  of  Hearts 

proper,  a  Lion  rampant  Azure,  for  Lunenburgh  ;  with 
grafted  in  lafe  Gules,  a  Horfe  current  Argent,  for  an¬ 
cient  Saxony;  and  in  a  Jhield  furtout  Gules,  the  Crown 
of  Charlemagne  Or ,  as  arch-treafurer  of  the  empire; 
the  whole  within  a  Garter,  inferibed  with  this  motto , 
Honi  soit  qv i  MAL  y  pense,  as  fovereign  of  that 
noble  order,  given  by  the  founder  king  Edward  III. 

CREST.  On  a  Helmet  full-faced,  grated  and fur- 
triounted  of  a  Crown,  a  Lion  guardant  crowned  Or ; 
the  mantlings  of  the  lafl,  and  lining  Ermine. 

SUPPORTERS.  On  the  Dexter -fide,  a  Lion  ram¬ 
pant  guardant  Or,  crowned  as  the  Cref.  On  the  Sinifier- 
ftde  an  Unicorn  Argent,  crowned,  armed,  maned,  and  un- 
guled  Or,  gorged  with  an  antique  Crown  ;  a  Chain  affixed 
thereto,  reflecting  over  the  back,  and  pa  fling  over  the 
hind  legs  of  the  lafi,  both  funding  -on  a  Scroll  inferibed 
with  this  motto ,  Dieu  et  mon  droit,  from  which 
iffue  the  two  Royal  Badges  of  his  Majefiy's  chief  Domi¬ 
nions,  viz.  on  the  Dexter -fide  a  Rofe  party  per  Pale 
Argent  and  Gules,  falked  and  leaved  proper,  for  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and  on  the  Sinifier-fide  a  Thiftle  proper,  for 
Scotland  ;  being  fo  adorned  by  king  James  I.  upon 
his  fucceeding  to  the  crown  of  England  As  king  of 
Scotland,  he  bore  two  unicorns,  as  above,  for  his  fup- 
porters  ;  but  upon  the  union  of  that  kingdom  with 
England,  1603,  he  introduced  one  of  the  above  fup- 
porters  on  the  linifter-fide  of  the  royal  atchievement, 
and  which  continues  to  this  day. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  bearing  coats-of-arms 
fupported,  is,  according  to  the  heraldrical  rules  of 
England,  the  prerogative,  id,  Of  thofe  called  nobiles 
viajores,  viz.  dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  and 
barons;  2d,  Of  all  knights  of  the  garter,  though  they 
fhould  be  under  the  degree  of  barons ;  3d,  Of  knights 
of  the  Bath,  who  both  receive  on  their  creation  a  grant 
of  fupporters.  And,  laftly,  of  fuch  knights  as  the 
king  choofes  to  beftow  this  honour  upon  ;  as  in  the  in- 
ftance  of  Sir  Andrew  Fountain,  who  was  knighted  by 
Philip  earl  of  Pembroke,  when  lord-lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  Fountain  being  then  his  fecretary;  and  on  his 
return  to  England,  king  William  granted  him  fup¬ 
porters  to  his  arms,  viz.  two  Griffons  Gules  and  Or. 
In  Scotland,  all  the  chiefs  of  clans,  or  names  have 
the  privilege  of  claiming  fupporters;  alfo  the  baro¬ 
nets.  But  by  a&  of  parliament,  10th  September, 
1672,  none  are  allowed  to  ufe  either  arms  or  fnpport- 
ers,  under  a  penalty  and  confifcation  of  all  moveables 
whereon  arms  are  put,  without  the  lord  Lyon’s  au¬ 
thority. 

CHAP.  V. 

Of  the  Rules  or  Laws  «/  Heraldry. 

The  feveral  cfcutcheons,  tinflures,  charges,  and 
ornaments  of  coats-of-arms,  and  their  various  pro¬ 
perties,  being  now  explained;  it  may  not  be  im¬ 
proper  to  fubjoin  fuch  rules  for  blazoning  the  fame, 
as  the  ancient  ufage  and  laws  of  heraldry  have  etta- 
blilhed  amongd  us. 

I.  The  firfi  and  mod  general  rule  is,  to  exprefs 
one’s  felf  in  proper  terms,  fo  as  not  to  omit  any  thing 
that  ought  to  be  fpecified,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be 
clear  and  concife  without  tautology ;  as  in  Ex.  xiv. 
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p.  3588.  and  alfo  in  Ex.  ix.  p.  3595.  wherein  thefe 
expreffions,  of  the  Field,  or  of  the  Firfi,  prevent  the  re¬ 
petition  of  the  forementioned  tinflure. 

II.  One  mud  begin  with  the  tinfture  of  the  field, 
and  then  proceed  to  the  principal  charges  which  pof- 
fefs  the  mod  honourable  place  in  the  fhield,  fuch  as 
Fefs,  Cheveron,  &c.  always  naming  that  charge  firfi 
which  lies  next  and  immediately  upon  the  field;  as  in 
Ex.  xv.  p.  3593. 

III.  After  naming  the  tin&ure  of  the  field,  the 
honourable  ordinaries,  or  other  principal  figures,  you 
mud  fpecify  their  attributes,  and  afterwards  their  metal 
or  colour,  as  in  Ex.  xvi.  p.  3601. 

IV.  When  an  honourable  ordinary,  or  fome  one 
figure,  is  placed  upon  another,  whether  it  be  a  Fefs, 
Cheveron,  Crofs,  &c.  it  is  always  to  be  named  after 
the  ordinary  or  figure  over  which  it  is  placed,  with 
one  of  thefe  expreffions,  furtout,  or  over- all,  as  in  Ex. 
xx.  p.  3593. 

V.  In  the  blazoning  of  fuch  ordinaries  as  are  plain, 
the  bare  mention  of  them  is  fufficient  ;  but  if  an  ordi¬ 
nary  fhould  be  made  of  any  of  the  crooked  lines  men¬ 
tioned  above,  its  form  mud  be  fpecified ;  that  is, 
whether  it  be  Engrailed,  Wavy,  &c.  as  in  Ex.  i.  ii:. 
iii.  &c.  p.  3588. 

VI.  When  a  principal  figure  poffeffes  the  centre  of 
the  field,  its  pofition  is  not  to  be  expreffed:  or  (which 
amounts  to  the  fame  thing)  when  a  bearing  is  named, 
without  fpecifying  the  point  where  it  is  placed,  then 
it  is  underdood  to  poffefe  the  middle  of  the  fhield  as 
in  Ex.  xv.  p.  3602. 

VII.  The  number  of  the  points  of  mullets  or  ftars 
mud  be  fpecified  when  more  than  five ;  and  alfo  if  a 
mullet  or  any  other  charge  be  pierced,  it  mud  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  fuch,  to  didinguifh  it  from  what  is  plain ;  as 
in  Ex.  xiii.  and  xiv.  p.  3599. 

VIII.  When  a  ray  of  the  fun,  or  other  fingle  figure,, 
is  borne  in  any  other  part  of  the  efcutcheon  than  the 
centre,  the  point  it  iffnes  from  mud  be  named;  as  in 
Ex.  iii.  p.  3599.  col.  1. 

IX.  The  natural  colour  of  trees,  plants,  fruits* 
birds,  &c.  is  no  otherwife  to  be  expreffed  in  blazon¬ 
ing  but  by  the  .word  proper,  as  in  Exam.  ii.  vii. 
p.  3602.:  but  if  difcoloured,  that  is,  if  they  differ  from 
their  natural  colour,  it  mud  be  particularized ;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  ii.  &c.  p.  3600. 

X.  When  three  figures  are  in  a  field,  and  their  po- 
fitibn  is  not  mentioned  in  the  blazoning,  they  are  al¬ 
ways  underdood  to  be  placed  two  above,  and  one  be¬ 
low;  as  fig.  xxii.  n°  3. 

XI.  When  there  are  many  figures  of  the  fame  fpe- 
eies  borne  in  a  coat-of-arms,  their  number  mud  be 
obferved  as  they  dand,  and  didinftly  expreffed ;  as  in 
Ex.  i.  p.  3603. 

But  for  the  better  underdanding  of  this  lad  rule,  we 
have  inferted  examples  of  the  different  difpofitions  of 
figures,  wherein  they  are  properly  reprefented ;  viz. 

Two  may  be  ranged  in  Pale,  in  Fefs,  &e.  See 
fig.  xxii.  n°  1  and  2. 

Three,  may  be  2  and  r,  as  alfo  in  bend,  &c.  See 
n°  3  and  4. 

Four,  are  placed  2  and  2,  or  cantoned,  as  in 
n°  5- 

Five,  1,  3,  1,  in  Crofs;  or  2,  1,  2,  in  Saltier.  See 
n°  6  and  7. 

Six,, 
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Marfhalling  Six,  3,  2,  i,  in  Pile }  or  2,  2,  2,  Pale  ways.  See 
n°  8  and  9. 

Eight,  in  Orle,  or  on  a  Bordure.  See  n°  10. 

Nine,  3,  3,  3,  Barways  ;  or  3,  3,  2,  1,  in  Pile. 
See  n°  1 1  and  1 2. 

Ten,  4,  3,  2,  1 ,  in  Pile;  or  elfe  4,  2,  4,  Barways. 
See  n°  13  and  14. 

Twelve,  are  placed  4,  4,  4,  Barways.  See  n°  15. 
There  are  other  pofitions  called  irregular ;  as  for 
example,  when  three  figures  which  are  naturally  placed 
2  and  1,  are  difpofed  1  and  2,  &c.  It  mud  alfo  be  . 
obferved,  that  when  the  field  is  ftrewed  with  the  fame 
figures,  this  is  expreffed  by  the  word  femee:  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  French  armorift’s  opinion,  if  the  figures 
ftrewed  on  the  field  are  whole  one3,  it  muft  be  denoted 
by  the  words  fans  nombre;  whereas,  if  part  of  them  is 
cut  off  at  the  extremities  of  the  efcutcheon,  the  word 
femee  or  femi  is  then  to  be  ufed. 

CHAP.  VI. 

Of  Marshalling  float s-of-arms. 

By  marf sailing  coats-of-arms,  is  to  be  underftood 
the  art  of  difpofing  divers  of  them  in  one  efcutcheon, 
and  of  diftributing  their  contingent  ornaments  in  proper 
places. 

Various  caufes  may  occafion  arms  to  be  thus  con¬ 
joined,  which  J.  Guillim  comprifes  under  two  heads, 
viz.  manifejl  and  obfcure. 

What  this  learned  and  judicious  herald  means  by 
manifefi  caufes  in  the  marfhalling  of  coats-of-arms, 
are  fuch  as  betoken  marriages,  or  a  fovereign’s  gift, 
granted  either  through  the  fpecial  favour  of  the  prince, 
or  for  fome  eminent  fervices.  Concerning  marriages, 
it  is  to  be  obferved, 

I.  When  the  coats-of-arms  of  a  married  couple, 
defcended  of  diftinft  families,  are  to  be  put  together 
in  one  efcutcheon,  the  field  of  their  refpe&ive  arms  is 
conjoined  Paleways,  and  blazoned  parted  per  Pale , 
Baron  and  Femme ,  two  coats;  firjl,-<bc.  In  which  cafe 
►  the  baron’s  arms  are  always  to  be  placed  on  the  dexter- 

fide,  and  the  femme’s  arms  on  the  finifter-fide,  as  in 
n°  I  and  2,  and  fig.  xxiii.  Of  arms  marf sailed  which  are, 

1.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Edward  Bar¬ 
nard,  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty, 
provoft  of  Eton-college,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  im¬ 
paled  with  that  of  S.  Haggatt,  his  late  fpoufe. 

2.  The  coat-of-arms  of  the  rev.  Thomas  Dam- 
pier,  D.  D.  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his  majefty,  pre¬ 
bendary  of  Durham,  canon  of  Windfor,  &c.  impaled 
with  that  of  F.  Walker,  his  fpoufe. 

If  a  widower  marry  again,  his  late  and  prefent 
wife’s  arms  are,  according  to  G.  Leigh,  “  to  be  both 
“  placed  on  the  finifter-fide,  in  the  efcutcheon  with 
“  his  own,  and  parted  per  Pale.  The  firft  wife’s 
“  coat  fhall  ftand  on  the  Chief,  and  the  fecond  on  the 
'  “  Bafe  ;  or  lie  may  fet  them  both  in  Pale  with  his 
“  own,  the  firft  wife's  coat  next  to  himfelf,  and  his 
“  fecond  outermoft.  If  he  fhojild  marry  a  third  wife, 
“  then  the  two  firft  matches  fhall  ftand  on  the  Chief, 
“  and  the  third  fhall  have  the  whole  Bafe.  And  if 
“  he  take  a  fourth  wife,  fhe  muft  participate  one-half 
“  of  the  Bafe  with  the  third  wife,  and  fo  will  they 
“  they  feem  to  be  fo  many  coats  quartered.”  But  it 
muft  be  obferved,  that  thefe  forms  of  impaling  are  meant 
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of  hereditary  coats,  whereby  the  hufband  ftands  in  ex-  Marfhalling 
pedlation  of  having  the  hereditary  poffeflions  of  his  wife  ' 
united  to  his  patrimony. 

II.  In  the  arms  of  femmes  joined  to  the  paternal 
coat  of  the  baron,  the  proper  differences  by  which 
they  were  borne  by  the  fathers  of  fuch  women  muft 
be  inferted. 

III.  If  a  coat-of-arms  that  has  a  Bordure  be  im¬ 
paled  with  another,  as  by  marriage,  then  the  Bordure 
muft  be  wholly  omitted  in  the  fide  of  the  arms  next 
the  centre. 

IV.  The  perfon  that  marries  an  heirefs,  inftead  of 
impaling  his  arms  with  thofe  of  his  wife,  is  to  bear 
theth  in  an  efcutcheon  placed  in  the  centre  of  his 
fhield,  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  baronet’s  badge 
is  marlhalled  in  n°  3.  and  which,  on  account  of  its 
fhewing  forth  his  pretenfion  to  her  eftate,  is  called  an 
efcutcheoti  of  pretence ,  and  is  blazoned  fur-tout,  i.  e. 
over- all,  as  the  inefcutcheon  borne  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  royal  atchievement.  But  the  children  are 
to  bear  the  hereditary  coat-of-arms  of  their  father 
and  mother  quarterly ,  which  denotes  a  fixed  in¬ 
heritance,  and  fo  tranfmit  them  to  pofterity.  The 
firft  and  fourth  quarters  generally  contain  the  father’s 
arms,  and  the  fecond  and  third  the  mother’s;  except 
the  heirs  fhould  derive  not  only  their  eftate,  but  alfo 
their  title  and  dignity,  from  their  mother. 

V.  If  a  maiden  or  dowager  lady  of  quality  marry  a 
commoner,  or  a  nobleman  inferior  to  her  rank,  their 
coats-of-arms  may  be  fet  afide  of  one  another  in  two 
feparate  efcutcheons,  upon  one  mantle  or  drapery, 
and  the  lady’s  arms  ornamented  according  to  her  title; 
fee  n°4and5»  which  repreftnt  thecoats-of-arms  of  Gen. 

C.  Montagu,  and  lady  Elizabeth  Villiers  vifcountefs 
Grandifon. 

VI.  Archbiihops  and  bifliops  impale  their  arms 
differently  from  the  fore-mentioned  coats,  in  giving 
the  place  of  honour,  that  is,  the  dexter-fide,  to  the 
arms  of  their  dignity,  as  it  is  expreffed  in  n°  6, 
which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  Dr  Philip 
Yonge,  lord  bilhop  of  Norwich.  It  may  be  ob¬ 
ferved  of  the  above  prelates,  that  they  thus  bear  their 
arms  parted  per  Pale,  to  denote  their  being  joined 
to  their  cathedral  church  in  a  fort  of  fpiritual  mar¬ 
riage. 

With  refpeA  to  fuch  armorial  enfigns  as  the  fove- 
reign  thinks  fit  to  augment  a  coat-of-arms  with,  they 
may  be  marfhalled  various  ways,  as  may  be  feen  by 
the  arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of  Rutland,  inferted  in 
fig.  viii.  n°  19.  and  the  example  coht3med  in  fig.  xii. 
n°  11. 

To  thofe  augmentations  may  be  added,  iff,  The 
baronet’s  mark  of  diftin&ion,  or  the  arms  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Ulfter  in  Ireland,  granted  and  made  heredi¬ 
tary  in  the  male  line  by  king  James  I.  who  erefled 
this  dignity  on  the  2  2d  of  May,  1611,  in  the  9th 
year  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  propagate  a  plantation 
in  the  fore-mentioned  province.  This  mark  is  Ar¬ 
gent.  a  Jinifter  Hand  couped  at  the  Wrift,  and  ere  fled 
Gules',  which  may  be  borne  either  in  a  canton,  or  in 
an  efcutcheon,  as  will  beft  fuit  the  figures  of  the  arms. 

See  fig.  xxiii.  n°  3.  which  reprefents  the  coat-of-arms 
of  Sir  William  Lorrayne,  of  Kirk-harle,  Northumber¬ 
land,  and  are  thus  blazoned:  Quarterly ,  Sable  ana 
Argent,  a  plain  Crofs  counter-quartered  of  the  Field. 
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Of  The  Creft,— A  Laurel-tree  couped,  two  branches  fprout- 
[  ^ae'nths*  tng  out  proper,  and  fixed  to  the  lower  part  thereof  with 

- - a  Belt  Gules ,  edged  and  buckled  Or.  This,  according 

to  tradition  in  the  family,  was  granted  for  fome  worthy 
adion  in  the  field. 

2dly.  The  ancient  and  refpedable  badge  of  the 
moft  noble  order  of  the  Garter,  inftituted  by  king 
Edward  III.  1349,  in  the  27th  year  of  his  reign;  and 
which,  ever  fince  its  inftitution,  has  been  looked  upon 
as  a  great  honour  bellowed  on  the  nobleft  perfons  of 
this  nation  and  other  countries.  This  honourable 
augmentation  is  made  to  furrouud,  as  with  a  garter, 
the  arms  of  fuch  knights,  and  is  infcribed  with  this 
motto,  Honi  fit  qui  trial  y  penfs  .•  See  n°  7.  which 
reprefents  the  coat-of-arms  of  his  grace  the  duke  of 
Montagu,  earl  of  Cardigan,  baron  Brudenel  of 
Stanton- Wivil,  conftable  and  lieutenant  of  Windfor- 
caftle,  knight  of  the  moll  noble  order  of  the  Garter, 
and  baronet,  prefident  of  St  Luke’s  Hofpital,  and 
F.  R.  S. 

This  nobleman,  whofe  arms  were  Argent ,  a  Cheve- 
ron  Gules  between  three  Morions  proper,  has,  fince  the 
deceafe  of  John  duke  of  Montagu,  taken  the  name 
and  arms  of  Montagu ,  on  account  of  his  being  married 
to  lady  Mary  Montagu,  youngell  daughter  and  one  of 
the  co-heirelfes  of  his  grace. 

So  far  the  caufes  for  marftialling  divers  arms  in  one 
fiiield.  &c.  are  manifejl .  As  to  fuch  as  are  called  ob- 
/cure,  that  is,  when  coats-of-arms  are  marlhalled  in 
fuch  a  manner,  that  no  probable  reafon  can  be  given 
why  they  are  fo  conjoined,  they  mull  be  left  to  heralds 
to  explain,  as  being  the  propereft  perfons  to  unfold 
thefe  and  other  mylteries  of  this  fcience. 

CHAP.  VII. 

Of  Funeral  Escutcheons. 

After  having  treated  of  the  effential  parts  of  the 
coats-of-arms,  of  the  various  charges  and  ornaments 
ufually  borne  therewith,  of  their  attributes  and  difpo- 
fitions,  and  of  the  rules  for  blazoning  and  marllialling 
them,  we  lhall  next  defcribe  the  feveral  funeral  efcut- 
cheons,  ufually  called  hatchments ;  whereby  may  be 
known,  after  any  perfon’s  deceafe,  what  rank  either  he 
or  Ihe  held  when  living  ;  and  if  it  be  a  gentleman’s 
hatchment,  whether  he  was  a  batchelor,  married  man, 
or  widower,  with  the  like  diftindions  for  gentle¬ 
women. 

Plate  The  Catchment,  N°  t.  reprefents  fuch  as  are  af- 

CU,  fixed  to  the  fronts  of  houfes,  when  any  of  the  no¬ 
bility  and  gentry  dies ;  the  arms  therein  being  thofe 
of  a  private  gentleman  and  his  wife  parted  per  pale; 
the  dexter-fide,  which  is  Gules,  three  Bars  Or,  for 
the  hufband ;  having  the  ground  without  the  efcut- 
cheon  black,  denotes  the  man  to  be  dead  ;  and  the 
ground  on  the  finiller-fide  being  white,  fignifies  that 
the  wife  is  living,  which  is  alfo  demonllrated  by 
the  fmall  hatchment,  n°  2.  which  is  here  depided  with¬ 
out  mantling,  helmet,  and  crell,  for  perfpicuity’s  fake 
only. 

When  a  married  gentlewoman  dies  firft,  the  hatch¬ 
ment  is  diftinguilhed  by  a  contrary  colour  from  the 
former;  that  is,  the  arms  011  the  finifter-fide  have  the 
ground  without  the  efcutcheon  black  ;  whereas  thofe 
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on  the  dexter-fide,  for  her  furviving  hufband,  are  upon  Of 
a  white  ground  :  the  hatchment  of  a  gentlewoman  is,  Hatch- 
morcover,  differenced  by  a  cherub  over  the  arms  in-  n*eilts' 
Head  of  a  creft.  See  n°  3. 

When  a  batchelor  dies,  his  arms  may  be  depided 
fingle  or  quartered,  with  a  creft  over  them,  but  never 
impaled  as  the  two  firft  are,,  and  all  the  ground  with¬ 
out  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo  black.  See  n°  4. 

When  a  maid  dies,  her  arms,  which  are  placed  in  a 
lozenge,  may  be  fingle  or  quartered,  as  thofe  of  a 
batchelor ;  but,  inftead  of  a  creft,  have  a  cherub  over 
them,  and  all  the  ground  without  the  efcutcheon  is  alfo 
black.  See  n°  5. 


When  a  widower  dies,  his  arms  are  reprefented  im¬ 
paled  with  thofe  of  his  deceafed  wife,  having  a  helmet, 
mantling,  and  creft  over  them,  and  all  the  ground  with¬ 
out  the  efcutcheon  black.  See  n°  6. 

When  a  widow  dies,  her  arms  are  alfo  reprefented 
impaled  with  thofe  of  her  deceafed  hufband,  but  in- 
clofed  in  a  lozenge,  and,  inftead  of  a  creft,  a  cherub  is 
placed  over  them;  all  the  ground  without  the  efcut¬ 
cheon  is  alfo  black.  See  n°  7. 

If  a  widower  or  batchelor  fhould  happen  to  be  the 
laft  of  his  family,  the  hatchment  is  depided  as  in  n°  6. ; 
and  that  of  a  maid  or  widow,  whofe  family  is  extind 
by  her  death,  is  depicted  as  in  n°  7.  with  this  diffe¬ 
rence  only,  that  a  death-head  is  generally  annexed  to 
each  hatchment,  to  denote,  that  death  has  conquered 

By  the  forementioned  rules,  which  are  fometimes 
neglected  through  the  ignorance  of  illiterate  people, 
may  be  known,  upon  the  fight  of  any  hatchment,  what 
branch  of  the  family  is  dead ;  and  by  the  helmet  or 
coronet,  what  title  and  degree  the  deceafed  perfon 
was  of. 

The  fame  rules  are  obferved  with  refped  to  the  efeut- 
cheons  placed  on  the  hearfe  and  horfes  ufed  in  pom¬ 
pous  funerals,  except  that  they  are  not  furmounted  with 
any  creft,  as  in  the  foregoing  examples  of  hatchments, 
but  are  always  plain.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  to  enfign 
thofe  of  peers  with  coronets,  and  that  of  a  maiden  lady 
with  a  knot  of  ribbands- 

In  Scotland,  a  funeral  efcutcheon  not  only  fhews 
forth  the  arms  and  condition  of  the  defund,  but  is 
alfo  a  proof  of  the  gentility  of  his  defeent  ;  and  fuch 
perfons  for  whom  this  fpecies  of  efcutcheon  can  be 
made  out,  are  legally  entitled  to  the  charader  of 
gentlemen  of  blood,  which  is  the  higheft  fpecies  of 
gentility.  The  Englilh  hatchment  above  deferibed 
exhibits  no  more  than  a  right  to  a  coat-of-arms  which 
may  be  acquired  by  purchafe,  and  is  only  the  firft  llep 
towards  eftabliftu’ng  gentility  in  a  family. 

The  funeral  efcutcheon  as  exhibited  in  Scotland, 
France,  and  Germany,  is  in  form  of  a  lozenge,  above 
fix  feet  fquare,  of  black  cloth ;  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  painted,  in  proper  colours,  the  complete  atchieve- 
ment  of  the  defund,  with  all  its  exterior  ornaments 
and  additional  marks  or  badges  of  honour ;  and  round 
the  fides  jye  placed  the  fixteen  arms  of  the  families 
from  which  he  derives  his  defeent,  as  far  back  as  the- 
grandfather’s  grandfather,  as  the  proofs  of  his  genti¬ 
lity  :  they  exhibit  the  armorial  bearings  of  his  father 
and  mother,  his  two  grandmothers,  his  four  great¬ 
grandmothers,  and  his  eight  great-grandmothers  mo¬ 
thers  ;  if  all  thefe  families  have  acquired  a  legal  right 

tOu 
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Of  to  bear  arms,  then  the  gentility  of  the  perfon  whofe 
Precedency  proof  jt  is  muft  be  accounted  complete,  but  not  other- 
“  wife.  On  the  four  corners  are  placed  mort-heads, 

and  the  initials  of  his  name  and  titles  or  defignation; 
and  the  black  interftices  are  femee  or  powdered  with 
tears,  as  in  the  figure,  n°  8.  which  is  the  efcutcheon 
of  the  right  hon.  James  5th  earl  of  Balcarras,  chief  of 
the  ancient  furname  of  Lindefay. 

On  the  morning  of  the  interment,  one  of  thefe  is 
placed  on  the  front  of  the  honfe  where  the  deceafed 
lies;  and  another  on  the  church  in  which  he  is  to  be 
buried,  which  after  the  burial  i3  fixed  above  the 
grave.  The  pall,  too,  is  generally  adorned  with 
thefe  proofs  of  gentility,  and  the  horfes  of  the  hearle 
with  the  defunct’s  arms. 

CHAP.  VIII. 

Of  Precedency. 

The  order  of  precedency,  which  is  obferved  in  ge¬ 
neral,  is  thus,  That  perfonsof  every  degree  of  honour 
or  dignity  take  place  according  to  the  feniority  of 
their  creation,  and  not  of  years,  unlefs  they  are  de¬ 
fended  from  the  bfood-royal ;  in  which  cafe,  they 
have  place  of  all  others  of  the  fame  degree. 

The  younger  fons  of  the  preceding  rank  take  place 
from  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  next  mediate,  viz.  the 
younger  fons  of  dukes  from  the  eldeft  fons  of  earls ; 
the  younger  fons  of  earls  from  the  eldeft  fons  of  ba¬ 
rons.  All  the  chain  of  precedency  is  founded  upon 
this  gradation,  and  thus  fettled  by  aft  of  parliament, 
31  Henry  VIII.  cap.  10.  anno  1539. 

But  there  have  been  fince  fome  alterations  made  in 
this  aft  by  feveral  decrees  and  eftabliffiments  in  the 
fucceeding  reigns,  whereby  all  the  fons  of  vifeounts 
and  barons  are  allowed  to  precede  baronets.  And  the 
eldeft  fons  and  daughters  of  baronets  have  place  given 
them  before  the  eldeft  fons  and  daughters  of  any 
knights,  of  what  degree  or  order  foever,  though  fupe- 
rior  to  that  of  a  baronet ;  thefe  being  but  temporary 
dignities,  whereas  that  of  baronets  is  hereditary  :  and 
the  younger  fons  of  baronets  are  to  have  place  next 
after  the  eldeft  fons  of  knights. 

Obferve  alfo,  that  as  there  are  fome  great  officers  of 
Hate,  who  take  place,  although  they  are  not„noble- 
men,  above  the  nobility  of  higher  degree  ;  fo  there  are 
fome  perfons,  who,  for  their  dignities  in  the  church, 
degrees  in  the  univerfities,  and  inns  of  court,  officers  in 
the  ftate,  or  army,  although  they  are  neither  knights, 
nor  gentlemen  born,  yet  take  place  amongft  them. 
Thus,  all  colonels  and  field  officers  who  are  honour¬ 
able,  as  alfo  the  mafterof  the  ordnance,  quarter-matter 
eneral,  doftors  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  and  mufic ; 
eans,  chancellors,  prebendaries,  heads  of  colleges  in 
univerfities,  and  ferjeants  at  law,  are,  by  courtefy,  al¬ 
lowed  place  before  ordinary  efquires.  And  all  ba¬ 
chelors  of  divinity,  law,  phyfic,  and  mufic;  matters  of 
arts,  barrifters  in  the'inns  of  courts;  lieutenant-colo¬ 
nels,  majors,  captains,  and  other  commiffioned  military 
officers;  and  divers  patent  officers  in  the  king’s  houfe- 
hold,  may  equal,  if  not  precede,  any  gentleman  that 
has  none  of  thefe  qualifications. 

In  towns  corporate,  the  inhabitants  of  cities  are 
preferred  to  thofe  of  boroughs  ;  and  thofe  who  have 
borne  magiftracy,  to  all  others.  And  herein  a  younger 
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alderman  takes  not  precedency  from  his  fenior  by  be-  ot  ' 
ing  knighted,  or  as  being  the  elder  knight,  as  was  the  recc  t-ncy| 
cafe  of  Alderman  Craven,  who,  though  no  knight,  had 
place  as  fenior  alderman,  before  all  the  reft  who  were 
knights,  at  the  coronation  of  king  James.  This  is  to 
be  underftood  as  to  public  meetings  relating  to  the 
town  ;  for  it  is  doubted  whether  it  will  hold  good  in 
any  neutral  place.  It  has  been  alfo  determined  in  the 
earl  marfhal’s  court  of  honour,  that  all  who  have  been 
lord  mayors  of  London,  (hall  every  where  take  place  of 
all  knights-batchelor3,  becaufe  they  have  been  the 
king’s  lieutenants. 

It  is  alfo  quoted  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  in  his 
obfervations  on  precedency,  that  in  the  cafe  of  Sir  John 
Crook,  ferjeant  at  law,  it  was  adjudged  by  the  judges 
in  court,  that  fuch  ferjeants  as  were  his  feniors,  though 
not  knighted,  ftiould  have  preference  notwithftanding 
his  knighthood. — The  precedency  among  men  is  as 
follows :  / 

The  King,  and  Prince  of  Wales. 

Princes  of  the  Blood,  viz.  Sons,  Grandfons,  Bro¬ 
thers,  Uncles,  See.  of  the  king. 

The  following  precede  all  Dukes  by  authority  of  the 
aforementioned  Adi  of  Parliament. 

Archbifhop  of  Canterbury. 

Lord  Chancellor,  or  Lord- Keeper. 

Archbifliop  of  York. 

Lord  Treafurer  of  England. 

Lord  Prefident  of  the  Privy-council. 

Lord  Privy- Seal. 

Thefe  alfo  precede  all  of  their  own  Degree. 

Lord  Great-Chamberlain. 

Lord  High- Con ftable. 

Lord  Earl-Marfhal. 

Lord  High-Admiral. 

Lord  Steward  of  the  Houfhold. 

Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houffiold. 

Secretaries  of  State. 

Then,  according  to  their  refpettivt  Creations, 

Dukes. 

Marquifes. 

Dukes  eldeft  fons . 

Earls. 

Marquifes  eldeft  fons. 

Dukes  younger  fons. 

Vifeounts. 

Earls  eldeft  fons. 

Marquifes  younger  fons. 

Biffiops. 

Barons. 

Speaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons. 

Vifeounts  eldeft  fons. 

Earls  younger  fons. 

Barons  eldeft  fons. 

Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Privy-counfellors,  wh6  are  ftyled  Right  Honourable. 

Chancellor  and  Under-treafurer  of  the  Exchequer. 

Chancellor  of  the  dutchy  of  Lancafter. 

Lord  Chief-juftice  of  the  King’s -bench. 

Matter  of  the  Rolls. 

Lord  Chief-juftice  of  the  Common-ple3s. 

Lord  Chief-baron  of  the  Exchequer. 

Juftices  and  Barons  in  the  Courts  of  Law. 

Vifeounts  younger  fons. 

Barons  younger  fons. 
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Of  Baronets  of  England. 

Preccdency  Baronets  of  Scotland. 

Baronets  of  Ireland. 

Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Field  and  Flag-officers. 

Knights- bachelors. 

Mailers  in  Chancery. 

Do&ors,  Deans,  &c. 

Serjeants  at  law. 

Baronets  eldeji  font. 

Knights  of  the  Garter's  eldeji  font, 

Knights  of  the  Bath's  eldef  foils, 

Knights-  Bachelors  eldeji  Jons. 

Baronets  younger  fons. 

Efquires  by  creation. 

Efquires  by  office. 

Gentlemen. 

Citizens. 

BurgelTes,  &c. 

The  efquires  attending  on  knights  of  the  Bath  take 
place  alfo  from  thofe  gentlemen  who  are  reputed 
efquires  only  during  the  time  they  are  in  office,  and  no 
longer ;  fuch  as  high  (heriffs,  jullices  of  the  peace,  &c. 

The  precedency  among  men  being  known,  that 
which  is  due  to  women,  according  to  their  feveral  de¬ 
grees,  will  be  eafdy  demouftrated  :  but  it  is  to  be 
obferved,  that  women,  before  marriage,  have  prece¬ 
dency  by  their  father ;  with  this  difference  between 
them  and  the  male  children,  that  the  fame  precedency 
is  due  to  all  the  daughters  that  belongs  to  the  eldeft  ; 
which  is  not  fo  among  the  fons  ;  and  the  reafon  of  this 
difparity  feems  to  be,  that  daughters  all  fucceed  equal¬ 
ly,  whereas  the  eldeft  fon  excludes  all  the  reft. 

By  marriage,  a  woman  participates  of  her  hulband’s 
dignities ;  but  none  of  the  wife’s  dignities  can  come 
by  marriage  to  her  hulband,  but  are  to  defcend  to  her 
next  heir. 

If  a  woman  have  precedency  by  creation,  or  birth, 
ffie  retains  the  fame  though  (he  marry  a  commoner: 
but  if  a  woman  nobly  born  marry  any  peer,  (he  (hall 
take  place  according  to  the  degree  of  her  hulband  on¬ 
ly,  though  (he  be  a  duke’s  daughter. 

A  woman,  privileged  by  marriage  with  one  of  noble 
degree,  (hall  retain  the  privilege  due  to  her  by  her 
huftand,  though  he  (hould  be  degraded  by  forfeiture, 
&c. ;  for  crimes  are  perfonal. — Sir  G.  Mackenzie,  Of 
Precedency,  chap.  ix. 

The  wife  of  the  eldeft  fon  of  any  degree  takes  place 
of  the  daughters  of  the  fame  degree,  who  always  have 
place  immediately  after  the  wives  of  fuch  eldeft  fons, 
and  both  of  them  take  place  of  the  younger  fons  of  the 
preceding  degree.  Thus,  the  lady  of  the  eldeft  fon  of 
an  earl  takes  place  of  an  earl’s  daughter,  and  both  of 
them  precede  the  wife  of  the  younger  fon  of  a  mar¬ 
quis  ;  alfo  the  wife  of  any  degree  precedes  the  wife  of 
the  eldeft  fon  of  the  preceding  degree.  Thus,  the  wife 
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of  a  marquis  precedes  the  wife  of  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  Of 
duke.  Precedency 

This  holds  not  only  in  comparing  degrees,  but  alfo 
families  of  the  fame  degree  amongft  themfelves ;  for 
inftance,  the  daughter  of  a  fenior  earl  yields  place  to 
the  wife  of  a  junior  earl’s  eldeft  fon:  Though,  if  fuch 
daughter  be  an  heirefs,  (he  will  then  be  allowed  place 
before  the  wives  of  the  eldeft  fons  of  all  younger  earls. 

(W.  Segar,  Of  Honourable  Places,  chap,  xxii.)  The 
preeedeqcy  among  women  is  as  follows: 

The  Queen,  and  Princefs  of  Wales. 

Princesses,  and  Duchesses  of  the  Blood. 

Duchesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldeft?  c  « 

fons  ;  Daughters,  $  ^  Dukes  of  the  B,ood* 
Marchionesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldeft?  , 
fons  ;  Daughters,  5  °fDukeS* 

Countesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldeft?  ,  ... 

fons:  Daughters. 5  °fMar(lulfes* 

Wives  of  the  younger  fons  of  Dukes. 

Viscountesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldeft  ?  f  v  , 
fons;  Daughters JofEar,s- 
Wives  of  the  younger  fons  of  Marquifes. 

Baronesses. 

Wives  of  the  eldeft  ?  f  ...r 

fons;  Daughters,  i°fV,fcoUntS- 
Wives  of  the  younger  fons  of  Earls. 

Wives  of  the  eldeft  ?  f  „ 
fons;  Daughters, rfBarons* 

Wives  of  the  younger  fons  of  Vifcounts. 

Wives  of  the  younger  fons  of  Barons. 

Wives  of  Baronets. 

Wives  of  Knights  of  the  Garter. 

Wives  of  Knights  of  the  Bath. 

Wives  of  Knights  Bachelors. 

Wfons  Tllaughlerf,!  of  Baronets- 

Wives  of  the  eldeft  }  Cv  .  ,  .  f  „  , 
fon, i  Daughters,  J°f  of  ,he  Bath- 

Wives  of  the  eldeft 
fons;  Daughters, 

Wives  of  the  younger  fons  of  Baronets. 

Wives  of  Esquires,  by  creation. 

Wives  of  Esquires,  by  office. 

Wives  of  Gentlemen. 

Daughters  of  Efquires. 

Daughters  of  Gentlemen. 

Wives  of  Citizens. 

Wives  of  Burgeffes,  &c. 

The  Wives  of  Prfvy-counfellors,  Judges,  &c.  are  to 
take  the  fame  place  as  their  hufbands  do.  Sec  the 
former  lift. 


HERALDRY. 


£of  Knights -Bachelors. 


H  E  R  B 

HERB,  in  botany  ;  a  name  by  which  Linnaeus  de¬ 
nominates  that  portion  of  every  vegetable  which  arifes 
from  the  root,  and  is  terminated  by  the  fru&ificatioH. 
It  comprehends,  1.  The  trunk,  ftalk,  or  ftem.  2. 
The  leaves.  3.  Thofe  minute  external  parts  called  by 
Vol.  V. 


HER 

the  fame  author  the  fulcra,  or  fupports  of  plants. 
4.  The  buds,  or,  as  he  alfo  terms  them,  the  •winter- 
quarters  of  the  future  vegetable. 

Herbaceous  Plants,  are  thofe  which  have  fucculent 
ftems  or  ftalks  that  die  down  to  the  ground  every  year. 
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Herbage  Of  herbaceous  plants,  thofe  are  annual  which  peritti 
li  ftem  and  r.oot  and  all  every  year  ;  biennial,  which  fub- 
Heibert  ^  by  the  roots  two  years  ;  perennial  which  are  per¬ 
petuated  by  their  roots  for  a  feries  of  years,  a  new 
Item  being  produced  every  fpring. 

HERBAGE,  in  law,  fignifies  the  pafture  provided 
by  nature  for  the  food  of  cattle;  alfo  the  liberty  to 
feed  cattle  in  the  foreft,  or  in  another  perfon’s  ground. 

HERBAL,  fignifies  a  book  that  treats  of  the  claf- 
fes,  genera,  fpecies,  and  virtues  of  plants. 

Herbal  is  fometimes  alfo  ufed  for  what  is  more 
ufually  called  hortusjiccus.  See  Hortus. 

HERBELOT  (Bartholomew  d’),  a  French  wri¬ 
ter,  eminent  for  his  oriental  learning,  was  born  at  Paris 
in  1625.  He  travelled  feveral  times  into  Italy,  where 
he  obtained  the  efteem  of  fome  of  the  moft  learned 
men  of  the  age.  Ferdinand  II.  grand  duke  of  Tuf- 
cany,  gave  him  many  marks  of  his  favour:  a  library 
being  expofed  to  fale  at  Florence,  the  duke  defired 
him  to  examine  the  manufcripts  in  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  to  fele£t  the  belt  of  them,  and  to  mark  the 
price ;  which  being  done,  that  generous  prince  pur- 
chafed  them,  and  made  him  a  prefent  of  them.  M. 
Colbert  being  at  length  informed  of  Herbelot’s  merit, 
recalled  him  to  Paris,  and  obtained  a  penfion  for  him 
of  one  thoufand  five  hundred  livres :  he  afterwards 
became  fecretary  and  interpreter  of  the  oriental  lan¬ 
guages,  and  royal  profeflor  of  the  Syriac  tongue.  He 
died  at  Paris  in  1695.  His  principal  work  is  intitled 
Billiotheque  Orient  ale,  which  he  firft  wrote  in  Arabic, 
and  afterwards  tranflated  into  French.  It  is  greatly 
efteemed.  M.  Herbelot’s  modefty  was  equal  to  his 
erudition  ;  and  his  uncommon  abilities  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  the  utmoft  probity,  piety,  and  charity, 
which  he  pradlifed  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  life. 

HERBERT  (Mary),  conntefs  of  Pembroke,  was 
fitter  of  the  famous  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  wife  of  Hen¬ 
ry  earl  of  Pembroke.  She  was  not  only  a  lover  of  the 
mufes,  but  a  great  encourager  of  polite  literature  ;  a 
charadler  not  very  common  among  ladies.  Her  bro¬ 
ther  dedicated  his  incomparable  romance  Arcadia 
to  her,  from  which  circumftance  it  hath  been  called 
The  countefs  of  Pembroke's  Arcadia.  She  tranflated  a 
dramatic  piece  from  the  French,  intitled  Antonius ,  a 
tragedy  ;  though  it  is  faid  (he  was  afilfted  by  her  lord’s 
chaplain,  Dr  Babington,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Exe¬ 
ter.  She  alfo  turned  the  pfalms  of  David  into  Englifh 
metre ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  thefe  works  were 
ever  printed.  She  died  in  1621;  and  an  exalted  cha- 
radter  of  her  is  to  be  found  in  Francis  Ofboine’s  me¬ 
moirs  of  king  James  I. 

HERBERT  (Edward),  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbu- 
ry  in  Shropefliire,  an  eminent  Englifli  writer,  was 
born  in  1581,  and  educated  at  Oxford;  after  which 
be  travelled,  and  at  his  return  was  made  knight  of  the 
Bath.  James  I.  fent  him  embaflador  to  Lewis  XIII. 
in  behalf  of  the  Proteftants  who  were  befieged  in  fe¬ 
veral  cities  of  France  ;  3nd  continued  in  this  ftation 
till  he  was  recalled,  on  account  of  a  difpute  between 
him  and  the  conftable  de  Luines.  In  1625  he  was 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  baron  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  by  the  title  of  ?ord  Herbert  of  Cattle  Iflaud; 
and  in  1631  to  that  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury 
in  Shroplhire.  After  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  wars, 
he  adhered  to  the  parliament ;  and,  in  1644,  obtained 
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a  penfion,  on  account  of  his  having  been  plundered  Herbert 
by  the  king’s  forces.  He  wrote  a  hiftory  of  the  life  «e  | 
and  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  which  was  greatly  admi-  ia,"um 

ed  ;  a  treatife  de  veritate ;  and  feveral  other  works.  - 

He  died  at  London  in  1648. 

“  Lord  Herbert,”  fays  Mr  Granger,  “  {lands  in 
the  firft  rank  of  the  public  minifters,  hiftorians,  and 
philofophers,  of  his  age.  It  i3  hard  to  fay  whether 
his  perfon,  his  underftanding,  or  his  courage,  was 
the  moft  extraordinary  ;  as  the  fair,  the  learned,  and 
the  brave,  held  him  in  equal  admiration.  But  the 
fame  man  was  wife  and  capricious  ;  redrefied  wrongs, 
and  quarrelled  for  pundlilios ;  hated  bigotry  in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  was  himfelf  a  bigot  to  philofophy.  He  ex¬ 
pofed  himfelf  to  fucli  dangers,  as  other  men  of  courage 
would  have  carefully  declined  ;  and  called  in  queilion 
the  fundamentals  of  a  religion  which  none  had  the  har- 
dinefs  to  difpute  befides  himfelf.” 

Herbert  (George),  an  Englifli  poet  and  divine, 
was  brother  to"  the  preceding.  He  was  born  in  1593, 
and  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1619  he  was  cho- 
fen  public  orator  pf  that  univerfity,  and  afterwards 
pbta.ined  a  finecure  from  the  king.  In  1626  he  was 
collated  to  the  prebend  of  Layton  Epclefia,  in  the 
diocefe  of  Lincoln  ;  and  in  1630  was  inducted  into  the 
redtory  of  Bamerton,  near  Sarum.  The  great  lord 
Bacon  had  fuch  an  opinion  of  his  judgment,  that  hi 
would  not  fuffer  his  works  to  be  printed  before  they 
had  pafled  his  examination.  He  wrote  a  volume  of 
devout  poems  called  The  Temple ,  and  another  intitled 
The  priejl  of  the  temple.  This  pious  divine  died  about 
the  year  1635. 

Herbert  (Sir  Thomas),  an  eminent  gentleman  of 
the  Pembroke  family,  was  born  at  York,  where  his 
father  was  an  alderman.  William  earl  of  Pembroke 
fent  him  to  travel  at  his  expence  in  1626,  and  he  fpent 
four  years  in  vifiting  Afia  and  Africa  :  hrs  expeftations 
of  preferment  ending  with  the  death  of  the  earl,  he 
went  abroad  again,  and  travelled  over  feveral  parts  of 
Europe.  In  1634,  he  publiflied,  in  folio,  A  relation 
of  fome  years  travel  into  Africa  and  the  Great  Afia, 
efpecially  the  territories  of  the  Perfian  monarchy, ’and 
fome  parts  of  the  oriental  Indies,  and  ifles  adjacent-. 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  adhered  to 
the  parliament  I  and  at  Oldenby,  on  the  removal  of 
the  king’s  fervants,  by  deiire  of  the  confimififoners 
from  the  parliament,  he  and  James  Harrington  were 
retained  as  grooms  of  his  bed-chamber,  and  attended 
him  even  to  the  block.  At  the  reftoration  he  was  cre¬ 
ated  a  baronet  by  Charles  II.  for  his  faithful  fervices 
to  his  father  during  his  two  laft  years.  In  1678  he 
wrote  Threnodia  Carolina,  containing  an  account  of 
the  two  laft  years  of  the  life  of  Charles  I.  and  he  af* 
fitted  Sir  William  Drtgdale  in  compiling  the  third  vo¬ 
lume  of  his  Monajlicon  Anglicanum.  He  died  at  York 
in  1682,  leaving  feveral  MSS  to  the  public  library  at 
Oxford,  and  others  to  that  of  the  cathedral  at  York-. 

HERBIVOROUS  animals,  thofe  which  feed  on- 
ly  on  vegetables. 

HERCULANEUM,  a  city  of  Naples,  fwallowed 
up  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Titus, 
at  the  fame  time  that  there  was  an  eruption  of  Mount 
Vefuvius:  or  rather  it  was  overwhelmed  with  the  allies, 
fulphur,  and  other  matter  thrown  out  of  that  mountain, 
to  the  depth  of  eighty  feet,  and  in  fome  places  of  more 

than 
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Keren-  than  a  hundred  ;  as  appears  from  the  whole  earth  there- 
lanetim,  abouts  being  made  up  of  the  matter  which  has  been 
difgorged  from  the  mountain,  and  all  the  houfes  which 
have  appeared  hitherto  Hand  perfectly  upright,  which 
conld  not  be  the  cafe  if  this  difafter  had  happened 
from  an  earthquake.  According  to  Strabo,  one  fide 
of  this  ancient  city  was  waftied  by  the  fea,  and  lay 
expofed  to  the  fouth-weft  wind,  which  rendered  it  a 
very  falutary  and  agreeable  place  to  dwell  in.  There 
have  been  feveral  attempts  to  open  a  paflage  to  it:  and 
about  a  hundred  years  fince,  a  private  gentleman  found 
means  to  get  out  as  much  treafure,  of  one  fort  or  o- 
ther,  as  he  fold  for  eighteen  thoufand  pounds;  but  one 
of  his  companions  betraying  him  to  the  government, 
his  effe&s  were  feized,  and  lie  was  forced  to  fly  into 
Germany.  In  1738,  this  place  was  again  examined, 
by  order  of  the  government :  and  fome  years  ago  they 
funk  a  new  paflage  into  the  higher  part  of  the  city, 
and  when  they  were  got  to  the  level  of  the  town,  came 
to  a  broad  and  open  fquare,  partly  natural,  and  partly 
made  by  the  workmen  ;  and  round  this  they  have  bro¬ 
ken  in  to  feveral  fine  apartments,  and  in  one  place  in¬ 
to  a  whole  ftreet.  In  this  fquare  they  found  various 
antiquities,  which  (hew  the  magnificence  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  One  room  was  lined  with  mod  beautiful  purple 
and  white  marble,  in  regular  pannels,  each  of  which 
was  edged  with  a  black  and  gold-coloured  marble, 
and  furrounded  with  another  of  blue,  green,  white, 
and  purple.  The  fineft  rooms  were  all  covered  with 
paintings,  which  are  (till  extremely  beautiful.  In  the 
niches  there  were  ftatues,  exquifitely  carved  ;  particu¬ 
larly  a  Juno  of  a  blueifh  white  marble,  the  folding  of 
whofe  robes,  at  a  fmall  diftance,  would  be  taken  for 
real  linen.  The  expreflion  of  the  face  is  much  be¬ 
yond  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  lately  feen. 
Among  the  paintings  there  is  a  Prometheus  chained 
to  a  rock,  and  a  large  bird  feeding  upon  his  liver;  and 
the  whole  is  executed  with  fo  much  beauty  and  ma- 
jefty,  that  it  exceeds  all  defeription.  The  figure  is 
eight  feet  in  length,  and  the  mufcles  are  exprefled 
with  furprizing  art.  The  plumage  of  the  bird 
feems  to  be  loofe  and  trembling,  as  in  expec¬ 
tation  of  a  feaft  ;  and  the  fiercenefs  of  its  eye  is 
very  remarkable.  This  indeed  is  a  horrible  por¬ 
trait  ;  but  that  of  Semele  melting  into  tranfport  at 
the  fight  of  Jupiter,  is  all  foftnefs.  There  are  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  other  figures,  many  of  which  are  not  under¬ 
flood.  However,  there  is  a  representation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  (how  of  beads,  where  fome  of  the  animals  are 
painted  in  a  furprifing  manner;  as  for  inftance,  a  dy¬ 
ing  tyger,  the  nobleft  performance  of  the  kind  ever 
executed.  There  is  likewife  the  death  of  Achilles,  in 
which  the  paffions  are  well  exprefled,  and  a  concealed 
joy  in  the  face  of  Polixena  that  nothing  can  come  up 
to.  There  have  been  likewife  found  a  great  many  of 
the  utenfils  and  inflruments  formerly  ufed  among  the 
Romans;  and  many  nianuferipts,  which  are  greatly  de¬ 
cayed,  and  much  art  and  care  has  been  nfedto  render 
them  legible. — Thefe  manuferipts  were  thought  to  be 
the  moft  valuable  of  all  the  curiofities  which  had  been 
difeovered  ;  and  it  was  hoped  that  by  their  means  fome 
defers  in  ancient  hiftory  might  have  been  fupplied  ; 
but  nothing  of  that  kind  hath  been  yet  accompiifhed. 

HERCULES,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  a  moft  renown- 
ned  Grecian  hero,  faid  to  have  been  born  at  Thebes 


about  the  year  1280  B.  C.  He  is  reported  to  have  Hercules, 
been  the  fon  of  Jupiter  by  Alcmena  (wife  to  Am-  ~~ 
phitryon  king  of  Argos),  whom  Jupiter  enjoyed  in 
the  (hape  of  her  hufhand  while  he  wasabfent;  and  in 
order  to  add  the  greater  ftrength  to  the  child,  made 
that  amorous  night  as  long  as  three.  Amphitryon 
having  foon  after  accidentally  killed  his  uncle  and  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  Ele&ryon,  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Thebes, 
where  Hercules  was  born.  The  jealoufy  of  Juno,  on 
account  of  her  hutband's  amour  with  Alcmena, 
prompted  her  to  deftroy  the  infant.  For  this  purpofe 
(he  fent  two  Serpents  to  kill  him  in  the  cradle,  but 
young  Hercules  ftrangled  them  both.  As  he  grew 
up,  he  difeovered  fuch  extraordinary  ftrength  and 
fiercenefs,  that  he  was  fent  to  be  brought  up  among 
fome  (hepherds,  where  he  killed  a  lion  before  he  was 
eighteen  years  of  age. 

Euriftheus,  the  fon  of  Amphitryon, having  fucceeded 
his  father,  foon  became  jealous  of  Hercules  ;  and  fear¬ 
ing  left  he  might  by  him  be  deprived  of  his  crown, 
left  no  means  untried  to  get  rid  of  him.  Of  this  Her¬ 
cules  was  not  infenfible,  becaufe  he  was  perpetually  en- 
gaging  him  on  fome  defperate  expedition  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  went  to  confult  the  oracle.  But  being  anfwered 
that  it  was  the  pleafure  of  the  gods  that  he  (hould 
ferve  Euriftheus  12  years,  he  fell  into  a  deep  melan¬ 
choly,  which  at  laft  ended  in  a  furious  madnefs  ;  du- 
ing  which,  among  other  defperate  aftions,  he  put  a- 
way  his  wife  Megara,  and  murdered  all  the  children 
he  had  by  her.  As  an  expiation  of  this  crime,  the 
king  impofed  upon  him  twelve  labours  furpafling  the 
power  of  all  other  mortals  to  accomplish,  which  ne- 
verthelefs  our  hero  performed  with  great  eafe. 

The  firft  labour  impofed  upon  him  was  the  killing 
of  a  lion  in  Nemea,  a  wood  of  Achaia;  whofe  hide 
was  proof  againft  any  weapon,  fo  that  he  was  forced 
to  feize  him  by  the  throat  and  ftrangle  him  ;  in  me¬ 
mory  of  which  he  afterwards  wore  his  fltin  about  hie 
Shoulders. 

In  the  Second,  he  killed  the  Hydra;  a  monfter  with 
two  heads,  one  of  which  was  no  fooner  cut  off,  than 
two  fprung  up  in  its  room. 

In  the  third,  he  brought  the  Erymanthian  boar  alive 
upon  his  (houlders;  at  the  fight  of  which  the  king  is 
faid  to  have  been  fo  frighted,  that  he  ran  and  hid  him- 
felf  in  a  brazen  hog(head.  It  was  likewife  in  this  ex¬ 
pedition  that  he  overcame  the  famous  Centaurs. 

In  his  fourth,  he  canglu  a  hart  with  golden  horns, 
and  of  prodigious  fwiftnefs. 

In  his  fifth  labour,  he  W3S  commanded  to  cleanfe 
Augeas’s  (table  in  one  day,  which  he  did  by  turning 
the  river  Alpheus  into  it.  See  Augeas. 

In  the  fixth  he  chafed  away  the  mifehievous  birds 
of  the  lake  Stymphalis,  who  are  feigned  to  have  li¬ 
ved  upon  human  flelh,  and  to  have  been  at  length  de- 
ftroyed  by  Hercules’s  arrows,  or,  according  to  others, 
to  have  been  only  feared  away  from  thence. 

His  feventh  was  to  fetch  a  famous’bull  from  the  ifle 
of  Crete,  with  which  Pafiphae  the  wife  of  Minos  is 
faid  to  have  fallen  in  love.  In  this  expedition,  having 
helped  Jupiter  to  overcome  the  Titanic  giants,  he 
reconciled  Prometheus  to  him,  and  loofed  him  from 
mount  Caucafus. 

The  eighth  was  to  fetch  the  mares  of  Diomedes  out 
of  Thrace,  which  were  tied  with  iron-chains  to  bra- 
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Hercules,  zen  mangers,  and  were  fed  with  the  flefh  of  theftran- 
gers  that  paffed  by  that  way.  Hercules  firft  threw 
their  inhuman  matter  to  be  devoured  by  them  ;  and 
then  brought  the  mares  to  Euryftheus,  who  dedicated 
them  to  Jnno.  Their  breed  is  faid  to  have  continued 
till  Alexander’s  time. 

In  the  ninth  he  fetched  away  the  girdle  of  the  queen 
of  the  Amazons  :  and, 

In  the  tenth,  the  oxen  of  Geryon  out  of  Iberia,  or 
Spain  ;  in  the  furtheft  parts  of  which  he  erefted  his 
two  pillars,  as  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  then  known 
world.  Thefe  ten  labours  he  atchieved,  as  the  fable 
fays,  in  about  eight  years.  In  this  expedition 
he  is  likewife  affirmed  to  have  killed  Antteus,  a  fa¬ 
mous  giant  of  a  monftrous  (ize,  who,  when  weary  with 
wreftling  or  labour,  was  immediately  refrelhed  by 
touching  the  earth.  Pliny  makes  him  the  founder  of 
Tangier.  Hercules  overcame  him  in  wreftling,  and 
flew  him  ;  and  after  him  the  tyrant  Bufiris  in  his  way 
through  Egypt.  This  bloody  man  ufed  to  facrifice 
all  his  guells  and  ftrangers  upon  his  altars  ;  and  de- 
figning  to  have  done  the  fame  by  Hercules,  was  (lain 
by  him,  together  with  all  his  attendants. 

His  two  laft  talks  were  fetching 'Cerberus  out  of 
hell,  and  carrying  away  the  Hefperian  golden  apples 
kept  by  a  dragon  ;  which  laft  is  interpreted  to  have 
been  fome  fine  herd  of  cattle  kept  by  a  ftrong  man, 
and  brought  out  of  Africa  to  the  king. 

Many  other  exploits  are  faid  to  have  been  perform¬ 
ed  by  Hercules;  the  laft  of  which  was  againft  Eury- 
tus  king  Oechalia,  who  refufed  to  give  him  Iole  his 
daughter,  whom  he  had  won  by  (hooting  againft  him 
and  his  fons.  Upon  this  he  flew  him  and  his  fons, 
and  carried  off  his  daughter  with  him.  Coming  foon 
after  to  the  Cenaean  promontory  in  Euboea,  to  offer 
fome  facrifice  there,  he  fent  his  fervant  Lychas  to 
Trachin,  to  his  wife  Dejanira,  for  the  lhirt  and  coat  in 
which  he  ufed  to  perform  that  ceremony. 

This  princefs  had  fome  time  before  been  attempted 
by  the  centaur  Neffus,  as  he  was  ferrying  her  over  the 
river  Euenus ;  and  Hercules  beholding  it  from  the 
(hore,  had  given  him  a  mortal  wound  with  an  arrow. 
The  monfter  finding  himfelf  dying,  advifed  her  to 
mix  fome  oil  with  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound,  and  to  anoint  her  hufband’s  ihirt  with  it,  pre¬ 
tending  that  it  would  infallibly  fecure  him  from  loving 
any  other  woman  ;  and  (he,  too  well  apprifed  of  his 
inconftancy,  had  aftually  prepared  the  poifoned  oint¬ 
ment  accordingly. 

Lychas  coming  to  her  for  the  garments,  unfortu¬ 
nately  acquainted  her  with  his  having  brought  away 
Iole  ;  upon  which  (he,  in  a  fit  of  jealoufy,  anointed  his 
fhirt  with  the  fatal  mixture.  This  had  no  fooner 
touched  his  body,  than  he  felt  the  poifon  diffufe  itfelf 
through  all  his  veins;  the  violent  pain  of  which  canfed 
him  to  difband  hia  army,  and  to  return  to  Trachin. 
His  torment  ftill  increafing,  he  fent  to  coufult  the  o- 
racle  for  a  cure  ;  and  was  anfwered  that  he  (hould 
caufe  himfelf  to  be  conveyed  to  mount  Oeta,  3nd  there 
rear  up  a  great  pile  of  wood,  and  leave  the  reft  to  Ju¬ 
piter. 

By  the  time  he  had  obeyed  the  oracle,  his  pains 
being  become  intolerable,  he  dreffed  himfelf  in  his 
martial  habit,  flung  himfelf  upon  the  pile,  and  defi- 
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red  the  by- (landers  to  fet  fire  to  it ;  others  fay  that  Hercules 
he  left  the  charge  of  it  to  his  fon  Philoftetes,  who  ha  -  HcrJj;tar 
ving  performed  his  father’s  command,  had  his  bow — ”e<  1  a|y* 
and  arrows  given  him  as  a  reiyard  for  his  obedience. 

At  the  fame  time  Jupiter,  to  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
fent  a  fla(h  of  lightning,  which  confumed  both  the  pile 
and  the  hero  ;  infomuch  that  Iolaus,  coming  to  take 
up  his  bones,  found  nothing  but  aflies  ;  from  which 
they  concluded  that  he  was  paffed  from  earth  to  heaven, 
and  joined  to  the  gods. 

Hercules,  in  aftronomy.  See  there,  n°  206. 

Hercules’/  Pillars ,  in  antiqnity,  a  name  given 
to  mount  Calpe  in  Spain,  near  Gibraltar ;  and  mount 
Avila  on  the  African  fide. 

HERCYNIA  silva,  (anc.  geog.)  the  largeft  of 
forefts.  Its  breadth  was  a  journey  of  nine  days  to  the 
beft  traveller.  Taking  its  rife  at  the  limits  of  the 
Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Raurtfci,  it  run  along  the  Da¬ 
nube  to  the  borders  of  the  Daci  and  Anartes,  a  length 
of  60  days  journey,  according  to  Caefar,  who  appears 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  its  true  breadth, 
feeing  it  occupied  all  Lower  Germany.  It  may  there¬ 
fore  be  coniidered  as  covering  the  whole  of  Germany; 
and  molt  of  the  other  forefts  may  be  confidered  as  parts 
of  it,  though  diftinguifhed  by  particular  names  :  confe- 
quently  the  Hartz,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunfwic,  which 
gave  name  to  the  whole,  may  be  confidered  as  one  of  its 
parts.  The  name  Hartz  denotes  “refinous,”  or  “pine- 
trees.”  By  the  Greeks  it  is  called  Orcynhts ,  as  a  name 
common  to  all  the  forefts  in  Germany ;  in  the  fame 
manner  as  Hercynius  was  the  name  given  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans;  and  both  from  the  German  Hartz. 

HERD,  among  hunters,  an  affemblage  of  black 
or  fallow  beads,  in  coutradiftinftion  to  flock.  See 
Flock. — In  the  hunting  language  there  are  various 
terms  ufed  for  companies  of  the  divers  kinds  of  game. 

We  fay  a  herd  of  harts  or  bucks,  a  levy  of  roes,  a 
rout  of  wolves,  a  richefs  of  martens,  &c. 

HEREDITAMENTS,  whatever  moveable  things 
a  perfon  may  have  to  himfelf  and  his  heirs  by  way  of 
inheritance  ;  and  which,  if  not  otherwife  bequeathed, 
defeend  to  him  who  is  next  heir,  and  not  to  the  exe¬ 
cutor  as  chattels  do. 

HEREDITARY,  an  appellation  given  to  whate¬ 
ver  belongs  to  a  family  by  right  of  fucceffion  from 
heir  to  heir. 

Hereditary  is  alfo  figuratively  applied  to  good  or 
ill  qualities  fuppofed  to  be  tranfmitted  from  father  to 
fon;  thus  we  fay  virtue  and  piety  are  hereditary  qualities 
in  fucha  family  ;  and  that  in  Italy  the  hatred  of  families 
is  hereditary.  And  indeed  the  gout,  king’s  evil, 
madnefs,  &c.  may  really  be  hereditary  difeafes. 

Hereditary  Right.  The  grand  fundamental  ma¬ 
xim  upon  which  the  jus  corona ,  or  right  of  fucceffion 
to  the  throne  of  thefe  kingdoms,  depends,  Sir  Wil¬ 
liam  Blackftone  takes  to  be  this  :  “  That  the  crown 
is,  by  common  law  and  conftitutional  cuftom,  heredita¬ 
ry  ;  and  this  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  itfelf :  but  that  the 
right  of  inheritance  may  from  time  to  time  be  changed 
or  limited  by  aft  parliament ;  under  which  limitations 
the  crown  ftill  continues  hereditary  ” 

1.  The  crown  is  in  general  hereditary,  or  defcend- 
ible  to  the  next  heir,  on  the  death  or  demife  of  the  laft 
proprietor.  All  regal  governments  mult  be  either  he¬ 
reditary 
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Hereditary,  r.editary  or  elective  :  and  as  there  is  no  inftance  where- 

- -  in  the  crown  of  England  has  ever  been  affi^ted  to  be 

eleftive,  except  by  the  regicides  at  the  infamous  and 

I  unparallelled  trial  of  king  Charles  I.  it  mull  of  confe- 

quence  be  hereditary..  Yet  in  thus  afferting  an 
hereditary  right,  a  j:ire  divino  title  to  the  throne 
is  by  no  means  intended.  Such  a  title  may 

be  allowed  to  have  l'ubfifted  under  the  theocratic 
eftablilhments  of  the  children  of  Ifrael  in  Paleftine : 
but  it  never  yet  fubfifted  in  any  other  country;  fave 
only  fo  far  as  kingdoms,  like  other  human  fabrics,  are 
fubjedl  to  the  general  and  ordinary  difpenfations  of 
Providence.  Nor  indeed  have  a  jur:  divino  and  an  he¬ 
reditary  right  any  neeeflary  connexion  with  each  o- 
tlier;  as  fome  have  very  weakly  imagined.  The  titles 
of  David  and  Jehu  were  equally  jure  divino  as 
thofe  of  either  Solomon  or  Ahab  ;  and  yet  David 
flew  the  fons  of  his  predeceflbr,  and  Jehu  his  prede- 
ceflorhimfelf.  And  when  our  kings  have  the  fame 
warrant  as  they  had,  whether  it  be  to  fit  upon  the 
throne  of  their  fathers,  or  to  deftroy  the  houfe  of  the 
preceding  fovereign,  they  will  then,  and  not  before, 
poflefs  the  crown  of  England  by  a  right  like  theirs, 
immediately  derived  from  heaven.  The  hereditary 
right,  which  the  laws  of  England  acknowledge,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  founders  of  our  conilitution,  and  to 
them  only.  It  has  no  relation  to,  nor  depends  upon, 
the  civil*  laws  of  the  Jews,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans, 
or  any  other  nation  upon  earth  5  the  municipal  laws 
of  dne  fociety  having  no  connexion  with,  or  influence 
upon,  the  fundamental  polity  of  another.  The  found¬ 
ers  of  our  Englifh  monarchy  might  perhaps,  if  they 
had  thought  proper,  have  made  it  an  ele&ive  mo- 

Inarchy  5  but  they  rather  chofe,  and  upon  good  rea- 
fon,  to  eftablifh  originally  a  fucceffion  by  inheritance. 
This  has  been  acqniefced  in  by  general  confent,  and 
ripened  by  degrees  into  common  law  ;  the  very  fame 
title  that  every  private  man  has  to  his  own  eftate. 
Lands  are  not  naturally  defcendible,  any  more  than 
thrones  :  but  the  law  has  thought  proper,  for  the  be¬ 
nefit  and  peace  of  the  public,  to  eftablifh  hereditary 
fucctfiion  in  the  one  as  well  as  the  .other. 

It  muft  be  owned,  an  eledlive  monarchy  feems  to  be 
the  moft  obvious,  and  beft  fuited  of  any  to  the  rational 
principles  of  government,  and  the  freedom  of  human 
nature:  and  accordingly  we  find  from  hiftory,  that,  in 

I  the  infancy  and  firft  rudiments  of  almoft  every  (late, 

the  leader,  chief  magiftrate,  or  prince,  hath  ufually  been 
eledlive.  And,  if  the  individuals  who  compofe  that 
Rate  could  always  continue  .true  to  firft  principles,  un¬ 
influenced  by  paffion  or  prejudice,  unaflailed  by  cor¬ 
ruption,  and  unawed  by  violence,  eledlive  fucceflion 
were  as  much  to  be  defired  in  a  kingdom,  as  in  other 
inferior  communities.  The  beft,  the  wifeft,  and  the 
braved  man  would  then  be  fare  of  receiving  that  crown, 
which  his  endowments  have  merited  ;  and  the  fenfe  of 
an  unbiafied  majority  would  be  dutifully  acquiefced  in 
by  the  few  who  were  of  different  opinions.  But  hiftory 
and  obftrvalion  will  inform  us,  that  eledlions  of  every 
kind  (in  the  prefent  date  of  human  nature)  are  too  fre¬ 
quently  brought  about  by  influence,  partiality,  and  ar¬ 
tifice  :  and,  even  where  the  cafe  is  otherwife,  thefe 
practices  will  be  often  fufptdled,  and  as  conftantly  char¬ 
ged  upon  the  fuccefsful,  by  a  fplenetic  difappointed 
minority.  This  is  an  evil  to  which  all  focieties  are 


liable;  as  well  thofe  of  a  private  and  domeftic  kind,  as  Hereditary, 
the  great  community  of  the  public,  which  regulates  and 
includes  the  reft.  But  in  the  former  there  is  this  ad¬ 
vantage,  That  fuch  fufpicions,  if  falfe,  proceed  no  far¬ 
ther  than  jealoufies  and  murmurs,  which  time  will  ef¬ 
fectually  fupprefs ;  and,  if  true,  the  injuftice  may  be 
remedied  by  legal  means,  by  an  appeal  to  thofe  tribu¬ 
nals  to  which  every  member  of  fociety  ha3  (by  beco¬ 
ming  fuch)  virtually  engaged  to  fubmit.  Whereas,  in 
the  great  and  independent  fociety,  which  every  nation 
compofes,  there  is  no  fuperior  to  refort  to  but  the  law 
of  nature ;  no  method  to  redrefs  the  infringements  of 
that  law,  but  the  adlual  exertion  of  private  force.  As 
therefore  between  two  nations,  complaining  of  mutual 
injuries,  the  quarrel  can  only  be  decided  by  the  law  of 
arms;  fo  in  one  and  the  fame  nation,  when  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  their  common  union  are  fuppofed 
to  be  invaded,  and  more  efpecially  when  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  their  chief  magiftrate  is  alleged  to  be  unduly 
made,  the  only  tribunal  to  which  the  complainants  can 
appeal  is  that  of  the  God  of  battles,  the  only  procefs 
by  which  the  appeal  can  be  carried  on  is  that  of  a  ci¬ 
vil  and  inteftine  war.  An  hereditary  fucceflion  to  the 
crown  is  therefore  now  eftablifhed,  in  this  and  moft  o- 
ther  countries,  in  order  to  prevent  that  periodical  blood- 
fhed  and  mifery,  which  the  hiftory  of  ancient  imperial 
Rome,  and  the  more  modern  experience  of  Poland  and 
Germany,  may  fhew  us  are  the  confequencesof  eledlive 
kingdoms. 

2.  But,  fecondly,  as  to  the  particular  mode  of  in¬ 
heritance,  It  in  general  correfponds  with  the  feodal 
path  of  defeents,  chalked  out  by  the  common  law  in 
the  fucceflion  to  landed  eftates ;  yet  with  one  or  two 
material  exceptions.  Like  them,  the  crown  will  de- 
feend  lineally  to  the  iflue  of  the  reigning  monarch  ; 
a3  it  did  from  king  John  to  Richard  II.  through  a  re¬ 
gular  pedigree  of  fix  lineal  generations:  As  in  them 
the  preference  of  males  to  females,  and  the  right  of 
primogeniture  among  the  males,  are  ftridlly  adhered 
to.  Thus  Edward  V.  fucceeded  to  the  crown,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Richard  his  younger  brother,  and  Elizabeth 
his  elder  filler.  Like  them,  on  failure  of  the  male 
line,  it  defeends  to  the  iflue  female  ;  according  to  the 
ancient  Britifh  cuftom  remarked  by  Tacitus,  Solent 
faminarum  dufiu  bellare,  et  fextm  in  imperiis  non  dif- 
cernere.  Thus  Mary  I.  fucceeded  to  Edward  VI. ; 
and  the  line  of  Margaret  queen  of  Scots,  the  daughter 
of  Henry  VII.  fucceeded,  on  failure  of  the  line  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VIII.,  his  fon.  But  among  the  females,  the  crown 
defeends  by  right  of  primogeniture  to  the  eldeft  daugh¬ 
ter  only  and  her  iflue  ;  and  not,  as  in  common  inheri¬ 
tances,  to  all  the  daughters  at  once  ;  the  evident. ne- 
ceflity  of  a  foie  fucceffion  to  the  throne  having  occa- 
fioned  the  royal  law  of  defeents  to  depart  from  the 
common  law  in  this  refpedl  :  and  therefore  queen  Ma¬ 
ry,  on  the  death  of  her  brother,  fucceeded  to  the 
crown  alone,  and  not  in  partnerfhip  with  her  fifter  E- 
lizabeth.  Again,  the  do&rine  of  reprefentation  pre¬ 
vails  in  the  defeent  of  the  crown,  as  it  does  in  other 
inheritances ;  whereby  the  lineal  defendants  of  any 
perfon  deceafed  (land  in  the  fame  place  as  their  ances¬ 
tor,  if  living,  would  have  done.  Thus  Richard  II, 
fucceeded  his  grandfather  Edward  III.  in  right  of  his 
father  the  black  prince;  to  the  exclufion  of  all  his 
uncles,  his  grandfather’s  younger  children.  Laftly, 
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on  failure  of  lineal  defendants,  the  crown  goes  to  the 
‘next  collateral  relations  of  the  late  king;  provided 
they  are  lineally  defeended  from  the  blood- royal,  that 
is,  from  that  royal  dock  which  originally  acquired  the 
crown.  Thus  Henry  I.  fucceeded  to  William  II. 
John  to  Richard  I.  and  James  I.  to  Elizabeth  ;  being 
all  derived  from  the  Conqueror,  who  was  then  the  on¬ 
ly  regal  dock.  But  herein  there  is  no  objection  (as 
in  the  cafe  of  common  defeents)  to  the  fucceffion  of 
a  brother,  an  uncle,  or  other  collateral  relation,  of 
the  half- blood.;  that  is,  where  the  relationftiip  pro¬ 
ceeds  not  from  the  fame  couple  of  ancedors,  (which 
conditutes  a  kinfman  of  the  ’whole  blood),  but  from  a 
fingle  ancedor  only  ;  as  when  two  perfons  are  derived 
from  the  fame  father,  and  not  from  tlie  fame  mother, 
or  vice  verfi  :  provided  only,  that  the  one  ancedor, 
from  whom  both  are  defeended,  be  that  from  whofe 
veins  the  blood-royal  is  communicated  to  each.  Thus 
Mary  I.  inherited  to  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  in¬ 
herited  to  Mary  ;  all  born  of  the  fame  father,  king 
Henry  VIII.  but  all  by  different  mothers.  See  the 
articles  Consanguinity,  Descent,  and  Succession. 

3.  The  doflrine  of  hereditary  right  does  by  no 
means  imply  an  indefeasible  right  to  the  throne.  No 
man  will  affert  this,  who  has  confidered  our  laws,  con- 
ditution,  and  hidory,  without  prejudice,  and  with  any 
degree  of  attention.  It  is  unquedionably  in  the  bread 
of  the  fupreme  legiflative  authority  of  this  kingdom, 
the  king  and  both  houfes  of  parliament,  to  defeat  this 
hereditary  right;  and,  by  particular  entails,  limita¬ 
tions,  and  provilions,  to  exclude  the  immediate  heir, 
and  ved  the  inheritance  in  any  one  elfe.  This  is  ftriflly 
confonant  to  our  laws  and  conditution;  as  may  be  ga¬ 
thered  from  the  expreffion  fo  frequently  tifed  in  our 
datute-book,  of  “  the  king’s  majedy,  his  heirs,  and 
fucceffors.”  In  which  we  may  obferve,  that  as  the 
word  heirs  neceffarily  implies  an  inheritance  or  here¬ 
ditary  right  generally  fubfiding  in  the  royal  perfon  ; 
fo  the  word  fucceffors ,  diftinflly  taken,  mud  imply  that 
this  inheritance  may  fometimes  be  broken  through ; 
or,  that  there  may  be  a  fucceffor,  without  being  the 
heir  of  the  king.  And  this  is  fo  extremely  reafon- 
able,  that  without  fuch  a  power,  lodged  fomewhere, 
our  polity  would  be  very  defeflive.  For,  let  us  barely 
fuppofe  fo  melancholy  a  cafe,  as  that  the  heir-apparent 
fhould  be  a  lunatic,  an  idiot,  or  otherwife  incapable  of 
reigning;  how  miferable  would  the  condition  of  the 
nation  be,  if  he  were  alfo  incapable  of  being  fet  afide! 
—  It  is  therefore  neceffary  that  this  power  fhould  be 
lodged  fomewhere;  and  yet  the  inheritance  and  regal 
dignity  would  be  very  precarious  indeed,  if  this  power 
were  exprefly~  and  avowedly  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
the  fubjefl  only,  to  be  exerted  whenever  prejudice, 
caprice,  or  difeontent,  fhould  happen  to  take  the  lead. 
Confequently  it  can  nowhere  be  fo  properly  lodged, 
as  in  the  two  houfes  of  parliament,  by  and  with  the 
confent  of  the  reigning  king;  who,  it. is  not  to  be 
fuppofed,  will  agree  to  any  thing  improperly  prejudi¬ 
cial  to  the  rights  of  his  own  defendants.  And. there¬ 
fore  in  the  king,  lords,  and  commons,  in  parliament 
affembled,  our  laws  have  exprefsly  lodged  it. 

4.  But,  fourthly,  However  the  crown  may  be  li¬ 
mited  or  transferred,  it  Hill  retains  its  defcendible  qua¬ 
lity,  and  becomes  hereditary  in  the  wearer  of  it.  Arid 
hence  in  our  law  the  king  is  faid  never  to  die  in  his 
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political  capacity;  though,  in  common  with  other  HeredM 
men,  lie  is  fubjefl  to  mortality  in  his  natural :  becaufe 

immediately  upon  the  natural  death  of  Henry,  Wil- _ 1, 

liam,  or  Edward,  the  king  furvives  in  his  fucceffor. 

For  the  right  of  the  crown  veils,  eo  inf  anti,  upon  his 
heir;  either  the  hares  natus,  if  the  courfe  of  defeent 
remains  unimpeached,  or  the  hares  fattus,  if  the  in-  |l 
heritance  be  under  any  particular  fettlement.  So  that  111 
there  can  be  no  interregnum',  but,  as  Sir  Matthew  B 
Hale  obferves,  the  right  of  fovereignty  is  fully  inverted 
in  the  fucceffor  by  the  very  defeent  of  the  crown.  And  If 
therefore,  however  acquired,  it  becomes  in  him  abfo- 
lutely  hereditary,  unlefs-by  the  rules  of  the  limitation 
it  is  otherwife  ordered  and  determined:  In  the  fame  |j 

manner  as  landed  eftates,  to  continue  our  former  com-  | 

parifon,  are  by  the  law  hereditary,  or  defcendible  to 
the  heirs  of  the  owner;  but  (till  there  exifts  a  power, 
by  which  the  property  of  thofe  lands  may  be  tranf-  | 

ferred  to  another  perfsn.  If  this  transfer  be  made  | 

fimply  and  abfolutely,  the  lands  will  be  hereditary  in 
the  new  owner,  and  defeend  to  his  heir  at  law:  but  if 
the  transfer  be  clogged  with  any  limitations,  condi-  ' 
tions,  or  entails,  the  lands  mull  defeend  in  that  chan¬ 
nel,  fo  limited  and  preferibed,  and  no  other.  See  -  1 
Succession. 

HEREDITAS  jacens,  in  Scots  law.  An  eftate 
is  faid  to  be  in  hereditate  jacente ,  after  the  proprietor’s 
death  till  the  heir’s  entry. 

HEREFORD,  which  in  Saxon  fignifies  the  ford 
of  the  army,  the  capital  of  Herefordlhire  in  England, 
fituated  in  W.  Lon.  2.  35.  N.  Lat.  52.  6.  It  is  J 

fuppofed  to  have  rifen  out  of  the  ruins  of  Kenchefter, 
in  its  neighbourhood,  which  Cambden  believes  to  have 
been  the  Ariconium  of  Antoninus.  It  is  very  plea* 
fantly  fituated  among  meadows  and  corn-fields,  and  is 
almoft  encompaffed  with  rivers.  It  feems  to  have 
owed  its  rife,  or  at  lead  its  increafe.  to  the  building 
and  dedicating  a  church  there  to  Ethelbert  king  of  I 
the  Eaft-Angles,  who  was  murdered  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  and  afterwards  taken  into  the  catalogue  of 
martyrs;  foon  after  it  became  a  bilhop’s  fee,  and  in 
confequence  of  that  a  confiderable  place.  In  1055  it 
was  facked,  the  cathedral  deftroyed,  and  its  bifliop 
Leofgar  carried  away  captive  by  Gryffin  prince  of 
South-Wales,  and  Algar,  an  Englifhman,  who  had 
rebelled  againft  Edward  the  Confeffor.  Harold  forti¬ 
fied  it  with  a  broad  and  high  rampart ;  and  it  appears 
by  Doomfday-book,  that  there  were  no  more  than 
300  men  within  and  without  the  wall.  A  very  large 
and  ftrong  caftle  was  bnilt  by  the  Normans  along  the 
Wye.  and  the  city  walled  round.  The  prefent  (lately 
cathedral  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by 
bifliop  Reinelm,  but  enlarged  and  beautified  by  his 
fucceffors.  It  fuffered  much  in  the  barons  wars;  and 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  in  the  war  between  king 
Charles  I.  and  the  parliament.  This  city  is  pretty 
large,  and  had  once  fix  churches  ;  but  two  were  de¬ 
ftroyed  in  the  civil  wars.  It  is  not  very  populous  nor 
well  built,  many  of  the  houfes  being  old.  Its  manu- 
fa  flu  res  are  gloves  and  other  leathern  goods;  and  its 
corporation  confifts  of  a  mayor,  fix  aldermen,  a  bigh- 
fteward,  deputy  fteward,  and  town -clerk,  who  have  a 
f word- bearer,  and  four  ferjeants  at  mace.  Each  of 
the  companies  enjoys  diftinft  laws  and  privileges  by 
their  charter,  and  each  has  its  hall.  The  city  gave 

long 
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1-  long  the  title  of  earl  to  the  noble  family  of  the  fervare  ea,  qua  Romana  ecclejia Jlatuit,  feu  fervare  de- 
Bohuns;  then  of  duke1  to  Henry  of  Lancafter,  after-  ereverat .”  Or,  as  the  ftatute  2  Hen.  IV.  c.  15.  ex- 
wards  Henry  IV.  king  of  England;  after,  him,  of  preffes  it  in  Englilh,  “  teachers  of  erroneous  opinions, 
_  earl  to  Stafford,  earfof  Buckingham  then  of  vifeount  contrary  to  the  faith  and  bleffed  determinations  of  the 
D’Evei-eux,  earl  ofEflex,  which  a  collateral  branch  holy  church.”  Very  contrary  this  to  the  ufage  of  the 

df  this  fatbily  Hill  enjoyi,  and  is  thereby  thd  premier  h~n  - '  -1 - L  ■'  1  ’ 

vifeount  of  England.  ■ 

Herefordshire,  a  county  of  England,  nearly  of 
a  circular  form,  bounded  on  the  eaft  -  by  Worcefter 
and  Gloucefter,  on  the  fouth  by  MonmOuthfhire,  on  the 
weft  by  Radnorfhire  and  Brecknockfhire,  and'  on  the 
north  by  Shropfllire.  Its  length  from  north  to  fouth 
is  35  milesj  its  bfeadth  from  eaft  to;  Weft  30,"  and  its 
e?rcumferende:  168.  •  It  cotifains  (36o,ooo  acres,  11 
hundreds,  ork  city,  eight  market-town#,  176  parities, 
and  95,000  inhabitants.  The  members  it  fends  to 
parliament  are  eight,  namely,  two  for  the  County,  two 
for  Hereford  city,  two  for  Lempfter,  and  two  for 
We  obi  y.  ■'■■■■■■■  ’  i 

The-  air  of  this-' cdunty  is  allowed  to  be  ais  pies  fan t, 
fwee't,  ‘and  wholefome,  as  that  of  any  other' in  Eng¬ 
land,  there  bei\ig  nothing  either  in  the  foil  Or  fitOation 
to  render' it  Otherwiffc.  The  foil  throughout  is  excel¬ 
lent,  and  inferior  to  none,  either  for  grain,  fruit,  or 
pafture,  fupplying  the  inhabitant's  plentifully  with  all 
the  neceflaries  bf  life:  but  that  by  which  it  is  diftin- 
guifhed’ froth  moft  others,  is  its  fruit*  especially  apph 


tage  c 

fir  ft  general  councils,  which  defined  all  heretical  doc¬ 
trines- with  the  utmoft  precifion  and  exaftnefs.  And 
what  ought  to  have  alleviated  the  punifliment,  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  the  crime,  feems  to  have  enhanced  it  in 
thofe  days  of  blind  zeal  and  pious  cruelty.  It  is  true, 
that  the  fandlimonious  hypocrify  of  the  canonifts  went 
at  firft  no  farther  than  enjoining  penance,  excommu¬ 
nication,  and  ecclefiaftical  deprivation,  for  herefy;  tho’ 
afterwards  they  proceeded  boldly  to  imprifonment  by 
the  ordinary,  and  confifcation  of  goods  in  piot  ufus. 
But  in  the  mean  time  they  had  prevailed  upon  the 
Weakrrefs  of  bigotted  princes  to  make  the  civil  power 
fubfervient  to  their  purpofes,  by  making  herefy  not 
only  a  temporal,  but  even  a  capital,  offence:  the  Ro- 
mifti  eccfefiaftics  determining,  without  appeal,  what¬ 
ever  they  plea  fed  to  be  herefy,  and  lifting  off  to  the 
fecular  arm  the  odium  and  drudgery  of  executions  ; 
with  which  they  themfelves  were  too  tender  and  deli¬ 
cate  to  intermeddle.  Nay,  they  pretended  to  intercede 
and  pray,  on  behalf  of  the  convided  heretic,  ut  citra 
mortis  periculutn  fententia  circa  eu7n  moderetur:  well 
krtowing;that  at  the  fame  time  they  were  delivering  the 


°f  which  it  produces  fuch  quantities,  that  the  cyder  unhappy  vi&im  to  certaih  death.  Hence  the  capital 
made  of  them  is  nbt  <>iily  fufikient  for  their  own  con-  punilhments  infli&ed  on  the  ancient  Donatifts  and  Ma- 


fumption,  though  it’ is  their  ordinary  drink,  but  alfo 
in  a  great  meafure  for  that  of  London  and  other  parts. 
That  in  particular  which  is  made  from  the  apple  called' 
redjlreak,  is  much  admired,  and  has  a  body  almoft 
equal  to  that  of  white- wine.  The  county  is  well  fup- 
plied  with  wood  and  water;  for,  befide3  lefler  ftreams. 
there  are'  the  rivers  Frome,  Loden,  Lug,  Wye,  Wadelj 


nichaeans  by  the  emperors  Theodofius  and  Juftinian : 
hence  alfo  the  conftitution  of  the  emperor  Frederic 
mentioned  by  Lyndewode,  adjudging  all  perfons  with¬ 
out  diftin&ion  to  be  burnt  with  fire  who  were  convic¬ 
ted  of  herefy  by  the  ecclefiaftical  judge.  The  fame 
emperor,  in  another  conftitution,  ordained,  that  if  any 
temporal  lord,  when  admoniihed  by  the  church,  Ihould 


Arrow,  Dare,  and  Monow;  the  laft  of  which  is  large,  negleft  to  clear  his  territories  of  heretics  within  a  year, 
and  all  of  thenv  are  well  fiored  with  fi(h,  particularly  it  fliould  be  lawful  for  good  catholics  to  feife  and  oc- 
the  Wye,  which  breeds  falmon.  It  lies  in  the  diocefe.  cupy  the  lands,  and  utterly  to  exterminate  the  hereti- 
of  Hereford,  and  Oxford  circuit.  oal  poffeffors.  And  upon  this  foundation  was  built 

HERENHAUSEN,  a  palace  of  Gernlany  near  that  arbitrary  power,  fo  long  claimed  and  fo  fatally  ex- 
Hanover,  belonging  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  erted  by  the  Pope,  of  difpofing  even  of  the  kingdoms 
Here  are  lodgings  for  all  the  court  ;  and  a  garden  of  of  refiaftory  princes  to  more  dutiful  fons  of  the  church, 
vaft  extent,  in  which  are  fine  waterworks,  a  labyrinth,  The  immediate  event  of  this  conftitution  was  fome- 
and  many  other  curiofities  worthy  the  obfervation  of  thing  Angular,  and  may  Serve  to  illuftrate  at  once  the 
a  A  r  gratitude  of  the  holy  fee,  and  the  juft  puniftiment  of 

HERENTHALS,  a  town  of  Brabant  in  the  A11-  the  royal  bigot ;  for,  upon  the  authority  of  this  very- 
ftrian  Netherlands,  in  the  quarter  of  Antwerp;  feated'  conftitution,  the  pope  afterwards  expelled  this  very  em- 
Net  he,  in  E.  Long.  4.  51.  N.  Lat.  51.9.  peror  Frederic  from  his  kingdom  of  Sicily,  and  gave  it 
HERESY,  in  law,  an  offence  again  ft  Chriftianity,  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
eonfifting  in  a  denial  of  fome  of  its  effential  do&rines,  Chriftianity  being  thus  deformed  by  the  daemon  of 


publicly  and  obftinately  avowed ;  being  defined,  “  Jin - 
tenti a  reruns  dfainarum  bumano  fenfu  exoogitata^  palam 
dotta  et  pertinaciter  defenfa.”  And  here  it  mull  alfo 
be  acknowledged  that  particular  modes  of  belief  or  un¬ 
belief,  not  tending  to  overturn  Chriftianity  itfelf,  or  to 
fap  the  foundations  of  morality,  are  by  no  means  the 
objeft  of  coercion  by  the  civil  magiftrate.  What  doc¬ 
trines  (hall  therefore  be  adjudged  herefy,  was  left  by 
our  old  conftitution  to  the  determination  of  the  eccle- 
fiaflical  judge  ;  who -had  herein  a  moft  arbitrary  lati¬ 
tude  allowed  him.  For  the  general  definition  of  an- 
heretic  givert  by  Lyndewode,  extends  to  the  fmalleft 
deviations  from  the  doftrines  of  holy  church:  “  ha- 


perfecution  xrpon  the  continent,  we  cannot  expeft  that 
our  own  ifland  •  fbould  be  entirely  free  from  the  fame 
fcourge.  And  therefore  we  find  among  our  ancient 
precedents  a  writ  de  haretico  comburendo,  which  is 
thought  by  fome  to  be  as  ancient  as  the  common  law 
itfelf.  However,  it  appears  from  thence,  that  the  con¬ 
viction  of  herefy  by  the  common  law  was  not  in  any 
petty  ecclefiaftical  court,  but  before  the  archbilhop 
himfelf  in  a  provincial  fynod;  and  that  the  delinquent 
was  delivered  over  to  the  king  to  do  a3  he  fhould  pleafe 
with  him  :  fo  that  the  crown  had  a  controul  over  the 
fpiritual  power,  and  might  pardon  the  convift  by  if- 
fuing  no  procefs  againft  him;  the  writ  de  haretico  com- 


reticus  ejl  qit't  dubitat  de  fide  catholica ,  et  qui  negligit  burendo  being  not  a  writ  of  courfe,  but  iffuing  only  by 

the 
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Herefy.  tl,c  fpecJal  diredlion  of  the  king  in  council. 

But  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  the  eyes  of  the 
Chriftian  world  began  to  open,  and  the  feeds  of  the 
Froteftant  religion  (though  under  the  opprobious  name 
of  lollardy)  took  root  in  this  kingdom  ;  the  clergy,  ta¬ 
king  advantage  from  the  king’s  dubious  title  to  demand 
an  increafe  of  their  own  power,  obtained  an  adl  of  par¬ 
liament,  which  (harpened  the  edge,  of  perfecution  to  its 
utmofl  keennefs.  For,  by  that  ftatute,  the  dipcefan 
alone,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fynod,  might  con- 
vi&  of  heretical  tenets;  and  unlefs  the  convidt  abjured 
his  opinions,  or  if  after  abjuration  he  relapfed,  the  fhe- 
riff  was  bound  ex  officio ,  if  required  by  the  bifhop,  to 
commit  the  unhappy  vidlim  tothe  flames,  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  confent  of  the  crown.  By  the  ftatute 
3  Hen.  V.  c.  7.  lollardy  was  alfo  made  a  temporal  of¬ 
fence,  and  indidlable  in  the  king's  courts;  which  did 
not  thereby  gain  an  exclufive,  but  only  a  concurrent  ju- 
rifdi&ion  with  the  bifhop’s  confiftory. 

Afterwards,  when  the  final  reformation  of  religion 
began  to  advance,  the  power  of  the  ecdefiaftics  was 
fomewhat  moderated:  for  though  what  herefy  is,  was 
not  then  precifely  defined,  yet  we  are  told  in  fome 
points  what  it  is  not:  the  ftatute  25  Heu.VlII.  c.  14. 
declaring,  that  offences  againft  the  fee  of  Rome  are  not 
herefy;  and  the  ordinary  being  thereby  reftrained  from 
proceeding  in  any  cafe  upon  mere  fufpicion ;  that  is, 
unlefs  the  party  be  accufed  by  two  credible  witntffes, 
or  an  indidlment  of  herefy  be  firft  previoufly  found  in 
the  king’s  courts  of  common  law.  And  yet  the  fpirit 
of  perfecution  was  not  then  abated,  but  only  diverted 
into  a  lay  channel.  For  in  fix  years  afterwards,  by 
ftatute  31  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.  the  bloody  law  of  the 
fix  articles  was  made,  which  eftablifhed  the  fix  mod 
*  contefted  points  of  popery,  tranfubftantiatiou,  commu¬ 
nion  in  one  kind,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  monaftic 
vows,  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs,  and  auricular  confef- 
fion  5  which  points  were  “  determined  and  refolved  by 
the  mod  godly  ftudy,  pain,  and  travail  of  his  majefty; 
for  which  his  mod  humble  and  obedient  fubjedts,  the 
\oxfofpiritual  and  temporal  and  the  commons,  in  par¬ 
liament  affembled,  did  not  only  render  and  give  unto 
hi3  highhefs  their  mod  high  and  hearty  thanks  but 
did  alfo  enadl  and  declare  all  oppugners  of  the  firft  to 
be  heretics,  and  to  be  burnt  with  fire ;  and  of  the  five 
lad  to  be  felons,  and  to  fuffer  death.  The  fame  ftatute 
eftablifhed  a  new  and  mixed  jurifdidion  of  clergy  and 
laity  for  the  trial  and  conviction  of  heretics;  the  reign¬ 
ing  prince  being  then  equally  intent  on  deftroying  the 
fupremacy  of  the  bifhops  of  Rome,  and  eftablifhing  all 
other  their  corruptions  of  the  Chriftian  religion. 

Without- perplexing  this  detail  with  the  various  re¬ 
peals  and  revivals  of  thefe  fanguinary  laws  in  the  two 
fucceeding  reigns,  let  us  proceed  to  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  ;  when  the  reformation  was  finally 
eftablifhed  with  temper  and  decency,  unfullied  with 
party-rancour,  or  perfonal  caprice  and  refentment. 
By  ftatute  I  Eliz.  c.  1.  all  former  ftatutes  relating  to 
herefy  are  repealed,  which  leaves  thejurifdidion  ofhe- 
refy  as  it  flood  at  common  law ;  viz.  as  to  the  inflidion 
of  common  cenfures,  in  the  ecclefiaftical  courts;  and,  in 
cafe  of  burning  the  heretic, in  the  provincial  fynod  only. 
Sir  Matthew  Hale  is  indeed  of  a  different  opinion,  and 
holds  that  fuch  power  refided  in  the  dioctfan  alfo;  tho’ 
he  agrees,  that  in  either  cafe  the  writ  de  hxretico  com- 


burendo  was  not  demandable  of  common  right,  but  Herefy 
grantable  or  otherwife  merely  at  the  king’s  diferetion.  jjcr|t;c 
But  the  principal  point  now  gained  was,  that  by  this  CrC  1C‘ 
ftatute  a  boundary  is  for  the  firft  time  fet  to  what  fhall 
be  accounted  herefy  ;  nothing  for  the  future  being 
be  fo  determined,  but  only  fuch  tenets,  which  haye 
been  heretofore  fo  declared,  I.  By  the  words  of  the 
canonical  feriptures;  2.  By  the  firft  four  general  coun¬ 
cils,  or  fuch  others  a£  have;  oply  ufedlhe  words  of  tho 
holy  Scriptures  ;  or,  3.  Which  (hall  hereafter  be  fo 
declared  by  the  parliament,  with  the  affent  of  the  clergy 
in  convocation.  Thus  was  herefy  reduced  to  a  greater 
certainty  than  before;  though  it  might  not  have  been 
the  worfe  to  have  defined  it  in  terms  fljll  more  precife 
and  particblar:  as  a  man  continued  dill  liable  to  be 
burnt,  for  what  perhaps  he  did  not  underfland  to  be 
herefy,  till  the  ecclefiaftical  judge  fo  interpreted  the 
words  of  the  canonical  feriptures. 

For  the  writ  de  haretico  comburendo  remained  ftill  ia 
force  ;  and  we  have  inflances  of  its  being  put  in  exe¬ 
cution  upon  two  Anabaptifts  in  the  feventeenth  of  E- 
lizabeth,  and  two  Arians  in  the  ninth  of  James  I.  But 
it  was  totally  abolilhed,  and  herefy  again  fubjedled  on¬ 
ly  to  ecclefiaftical  correction,  pro  falute  anima ,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  the  ftatute  29  Car.  II.  c.  9. :  for,  in  one  and  the 
fame  reign,  our  lands  were  delivered  from  the  Ilavery 
of  military  tenures  ;  our  bodies  from  arbitrary  impri- 
fonment  by  the  habeas  corpus  a£l ;  and  our  minds  from 
the  tyranny  of  fnperflitious  bigotry,  by  demolifhing 
this  iaft  badge  of  perfecution  in  the  Euglifh  law. 

Every  thing  is  now  as  it  fhonld  be,  with  refpeft  to 
the  fpirit ual  cognizance,  and  fpiritual  punifhment,  of 
herefy:  unlefs  perhaps  that  the  crime  ought  to  be  more 
ftridlly  defined,  and  no  profecutiori  permitted,  even  in 
the  ecclefiaftical  courts,  till  the  tenets  in  queftion  are 
by  proper  authority  previoufly  declared  to  be  heretical. 

Under  thefe  reftridlions,  it  feems  neceffary  for  the  fup- 
port  of  the  national  religion,  that  the  officers  of  the 
church  Ihould  have  power  to  cenfure  heretics ;  yet  not 
to  harrafs  them  with  temporal  penalties,  much  lefs  to 
exterminate  or  deftroy  them.  The  legiflature  hath  in¬ 
deed  thought  it  proper,  that  the  civil  magiftrate  fhould 
again  interpofe,  with  regard  to  one  fpecies  of  herefy, 
very  prevalent  in  modern  times;  for  by  ftatute  9  &  10 
W.  III.  c.  32.  if  any  perfon  educated  in  the  Chriftian 
religion,  or  profeffing  the  fame,  (hall  by  writing,  print¬ 
ing,  teaching,  or  advifed  fpeaking,  deny  any  one  of 
the  perfons  in  the  holy  Trinity  to  be  God,  or  maintain 
that  there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  he  Ihall  undergo 
the  fame  penalties  and  incapacities  which  were  juft 
now  mentioned  to  be  inflidted  on  apoftacy  by  the  fame 
ftatute. 

HERF.TABLE  rights,  in  Scots  law,  all  rights 
affefting  lands,  houfes,  &c.  or  any  immoveable  fub- 
jedt. 

HERETAGE,  in  Scots  law,  lands,  houfes,  or  any 
immoveable  fubjedl,  in  contradiftin&ion  to  moveables 
or  moveable  fubjedls.  It  alfo  fometimes  fignifies  fuch 
immoveable  property  as  a  perfon  fucceeds  to  as  heir  to 
another,  in  contradiftindlion  to  that  which  he  himfelf 
purchafes  or  acquires  in  any  other  manner,  called  con- 
quejl. 

HERETIC,  a  general  name  for  all  fuch  perfons 
under  any  religion,  but  efpecially  the  Chriftian,  as  pro- 
fefs  or  teach  religious  opinions  contrary  to  th«  efta¬ 
blifhed 
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Herforden  blifiied  faith,  or  to  what  is  made  the  flandard  of  or- 
II  .  thodoxy.  See  Heresy. 

Hermanilla  HERFORDEN,  or  Herwarden,  a  free  and  im- 
perial  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia, 
and  capital  of  the  county  of  Ravenfberg.  Here  is  a  fa¬ 
mous  nunnery  belonging  to  the  Proteftants  of  the  con- 
feflion  of  Augfburg,  whofe  abbefs  is  a  princefs  of  the 
empire,  and  has  a  voice  and  place  in  the  diet.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Aa.  E.  Long.  8.  47.  N.  Lat.  52.  1 2. 

HERGUNDT,  a  town  of  Upper  Hungary,  re¬ 
markable  for  its  rich  mines  of  vitriol.  Thofe  who  work 
in  the  mines  have  built  a  fubterranfcous  town,  which 
has  a  great  number  of  inhabitants.  E.  Long.  18.  15. 
N.  Lat.  48.  30. 

HERISSON,  in  fortification,  a  beam  armed  with 
a  great  number  of  iron  fpikes  with  their  points  out¬ 
wards,  and  fupported  by  a  pivot  on  which  it  turns. 
Thefe  ferve  as  a  barrier  to  block  up  any  paflage,  and 
are  frequently  placed  before  the  gates,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  the  wicket-doors,  of  a  town  or  fortrefs,  to  fecure 
thofe  paflages  which  muft  of  neceffity  be  often  opened 
and  (hut. 

HERM.EA,  in  antiquity,  ancient  Greek  feftivals 
in  honour  of  the  god  Hermes  or  Mercury.  One  of 
thefe  was  celebrated  by  the  Pheneatas  in  Arcadia;  a 
fecond  by  the  Cyllenians  in  Elis;  and  a  third  by  the 
Tanagrasans,  where  Mercury  was  reprefented  with  a 
ram  upon  his  (houlder,  becaufe  lie  was  faid  to  have 
walked  thro’  the  city  in  that  pofturein  time  of  a  plague, 
and  to  have  cured  the  fick ;  in  memory  of  which,  it 
was  cuftomary  at  this  feftival  for  one  of  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  youths  in  the  city  to  walk  round  the  walls  with  a 
ram  upon  his  (houlder.— A  fourth  feftival  of  the  fame 
name  was  obferved  in  Crete,  when  it  was  ufual  for  the 
fervants  to  fit  down  at  the  table  while  their  matters 
waited ;  a  cuftom  which  was  alfo  obferved  at  the  Ro¬ 
man  Saturnalia. 

HERMAN  (Paul),  a  famous  botanift  in  the  17th 
century,  was  born  at  Hall  in  Saxony.  He  pra&ifed 
phyfic  in  the  Ifle  of  Ceylon,  and  was  afterwards  made 
profeflbr  of  botany  at  Leyden,  where  he  died  in  1695. 
He  wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  plants  in  the  public  gar¬ 
den  at  Leyden,  and  a  wrork  intitled  l1  lor#  Lugduno- 
Batavte  flares. 

HERMANN  (James),  a  learned  mathematician  of 
the  academy  at  Berlin,  and  a  member  of  the  academy 
of  fcicnces  at  Paris,  was  born  at  Bafil  in  1678.  He 
was  a  great  traveller,  and  for  fix  years  was  profeflbr 
of  mathematics  at  Padua.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Mufcovy,  being  invited  thither  by  the  Czar  in  1724. 
At  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he  was  made  pro- 
feflor  of  morality  and  natural  law  at  Bafil ;  and  died 
there  in  1733.  He  wrote  feveral  mathematical  works. 

HERMANN1A,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  pen- 
tandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of 
piants. 

Species.  1.  The  lavendulifolia,  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk 
and  (lender  branches,  very  bufhy,  about  a  foot  and  an 
half  high,  fmall,  fpear-(haped,  obtufe  and  hairy  leaves, 
with  clutters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers  along  the  fides  of 
the  branches,  continuing  from  June  to  Autumn. 
2.  The  althseifolia  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk,  arid  foft  woolly 
branches,  growing  two  feet  high,  with  numerous  yel¬ 
low  flowers  in  loofe  fpikes  growing  at  the  end  of  the 
brandies,  and  making  their  apptai  ance  in  July.  3.  The 
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groflularifolia  hath  a  (hrubby  ftalk  and  fpreading 
branches,  growing  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  bright  jj 
yellow  flowers  coming  out  in  great  numbers  at  the  ends  Herma- 
of  all  the  (hoots  and  branches  in  April  or  May.  4.  The  phrodite. 

alnifolia  hath  a  (hrubby  dalle  and  branches  growing  ir- - 

regularly  four  or  five  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  (hort  fpikes  from  the  fides  and  ends  of  the 
branches,  appearing  in  April  or  May.  3.  The  hyflb- 
pifolia  hath  a  (hrubby  upright  ftalk,  branching  out  la¬ 
terally  fix  or  feven  feet  high,  with  pale  yellow  flowers 
in  clutters  from  the  fides  of  the  branches,  appearing  in 
May  and  June. 

Culture.  All  thefe  plants  are  natives  of  Africa,  and 
therefore  muft  be  kept  in  a  green-houfe  during  the 
winter  in  this  country.  They  are  propagated  by  cut¬ 
tings  of  their  young  (hoots,  which  may  be  planted  in 
pots  of  rich  earth  any  time  from  April  to  July. 

HERMANSTADT,  a  handfome,  populous,  and 
ftrong  town  of  Hungary,  capital  of  Tranfilvania,  with 
a  biftiop’s  fee.  It  is  the  refidence  of  the  governor  of 
the  province  ;  and  is  feated  on  the  river  Ceben,  in  E. 

Long.  23.  40.  N.  Lat.  46.  25. 

HERMANT  (Godfrey),  a  learned  dodor  of  the 
Sorbonne,  born  at  Beauvais  in  1917.  He  wrote  many 
excellent  works ;  the  principal  of  wdiich  are,  I.  The 
lives  of  St  Athanafius,  St  Bafil,  St  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen,  St  Chryfoftom,  and  St  Ambrofe.  2.  Four 
pieces  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  the  univerfity  of  Pa¬ 
ris  againft  the  Jefuits.  3.  A  French  tranflation  of  St 
Chryfoftom’s  treatife  of  Providence,  and  St  Bafil’sA- 
fcetics.  4.  Extradfs  from  the  councils ;  publifhed  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  under  the  title  of  Clavis  difciplinee  eccle - 
fiaftictt.  He  died  fuddenly  at  Paris  in  1690. 

HERMAPHRODITE,  is  generally  underftood 
to  fignify  a  human  creature  poflefled  of  both  fexes,  or 
who  has  the  parts  of  generation  both  of  male  and  fe¬ 
male.  The  term  however  is  applied  alfo  to  other  ani¬ 
mals,  and  even  to  plants. — The  w’ord  is  formed  of  the 
Greek  'EgftuffotiTos,  a  compound  of  Merdury, 

and  Asotin,  Venus }  q.d.  a  mixture  of  Mercury  and 
Venus,  /.  e.  of  male  and  female.  For  it  is  to  be  ob¬ 
ferved,  Hennaphroditus  was  originally  a  proper  name, 
applied  by  the  heathen  mythologiftsto  a  fabulous  dei¬ 
ty,  whom  fome  reprefent  as  a  fon  of  Hermes ,  Mercury, 
and  Aphrodite ,  Venus ;  and  w'ho,  being  defperately  in 
love  with  the  nymph  Salmafis,  obtained  of  the  gods  to 
have  his  body  and  hers  united  into  one.  Others  fay, 
that  the  god  Hermaphroditus  was  conceived  as  a  com- 
pofition  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  to  exhibit  the  union 
between  eloquence,  or  rather  commerce,  whereof  Mer¬ 
cury  was  god,  with  pleafure,  whereof  Venus  was  the 
proper  deity.  Laftly,  others  think  this  jun&ion  in¬ 
tended  to  (hew  that  Venus,  (pleafure,)  was  of  both 
fexes  ;  as,  in  effeft,  the  poet  Calvus  call  Venus  a  god. 

Pdlcntcmque  Deum  Vencrcm. 

As  alfo  Virgil,  JEneid.  lib.  ii. 

Dif  edo,  ac  duccnte  Deo  flammam  inter  et  hoftes 

Expedior - 

M.  Spon  obferves,  Hefychius  calls  Venus  Aphroditos s 
and  Theophraftus  affirms,  that  Aphroditos,  or  Venus, 
is  Hermapht oditus  ;  and  that  in  the  ifland  of  Cyprus 
fhe  has  a  ftatue,  which  reprefents  her  with  a  beard  like 
a  man. — The  Greeks  alfo  call  hermaphrodites  «»<Jf oymoi, 
androgyni ,  q.  d.  men-women.  See  the  article  Andro¬ 
gynes. 
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Herma-  The  heft  treatife  that  hath  appeared  on  this  fubjedt 
phrodite.  ;s  t]lat  0f  Mr  Hunter,  in  the  69th  volume  of  the  Phi- 
lofophical  Tranfadtions.  He  divides  hermaphrodites 
into  natural,  and  unnatural  or  monftrous.  The  firft 
belongs  to  the  more  fimple  orders  of  animals,  of  which 
there  are  a  much  greater  number  than  of  the  more  per- 
feft.  The  unnatural  takes  place  in  every  tribe  of  ani¬ 
mals  having  diftindt  fexes,  but  is  more  common  in  fome 
than  in  others.  The  human  fpecies,  our  author  ima¬ 
gines,  has  the  feweft  ;  never  having  feen  them  in  that 
lpecies,  nor  in  dogs ;  but  in  the  horfe,  (heep,  and  black 
cattle,  they  are  very  frequent. 

From  Mr  Hunter’s  account,  however,  it  doth  not 
appear  that  fuch  a  creature  as  a  perfeft  hermaphrodite 
has  ever  exifted.  All  the  hermaphrodites  which  he 
had  the  opportunity  of  feeing  had  the  appearance  of 
females,  and  were  generally  faved  as  fuch.  In  the 
horfe  they  are  very  frequent ;  and  in.tlie  mod  perfedt 
of  this  kind  he  ever  faw,  the  tefticles  had.come  down 
out  of  the  abdomen  into  the  place  where  the  udder 
fliould  have  been,  and  appeared  like  an  udder,  not  fo 
pendulous  as  the  ferotum  in  the  male  of  fuch  animals. 
There  were  alfo  two  nipples,  of  which  horfes  have  no 
perfedt  form  ;  being  blended  in  them  with  the  (heath 
or  prepuce,  of  which  there  was  none  here.  The  ex¬ 
ternal  female  parts  were  exadlly  fimilar  to  thofe  of  a 
perfedt  female  ;  but  inftead  of  a  common-fized  clito¬ 
ris,  there  was  one  about  five  or  fix  inches  long  5  which, 
when  eredt,  ftood  almoft  diredtly  backwards. 

A  foal  afs  very  fimilar  to  the  above  was  killed,  and 
the  following  appearances  were  obferved  on  diffedtion. 
The.  tefticles  were  not  come  down  as  in  the  former, 
pofiibly  becaufe  the  creaiture  was  too  young.  It  had 
alfo  two  nipples ;  but  there  was  no  penis  palling  round 
the  pubes  to  the  belly,  as  in  the  perfedt  male  afs.  The 
external  female  parts  were  fimilar  to  thofe  of  the  (he- 
afs.  Within  the  entrance  of  the  vagina  was  placed 
the  clitoris;  but  much  longer  than  that  of  a  true  fe¬ 
male,  being  about  five  inches  long.  The  vagina  was 
open  a  little  further  than  the  opening  of  the  urethra 
into  it,  and  then  became  obliterated;  from  thence,  up 
to  the  fundus  of  the  uterus,  there  was  no  canal.  At 
the  fundus  of  the  common  uterus  it  was  hollow,  or  had 
a  cavity  in  it,  and  then  divided  into  two,  viz.  a  right 
and  a  left,  called  the  horns  of  the  uterus,  which  were 
alfo  pervious.  Beyond  the  termination  of  the  two 
horns  were  placed  the  ovaria,  as  in  the  true  female ; 
but  the  Fallopian  tubes  could  not  be  found. — From  the 
broad  ligaments,  to  the  edges  of  which  the  horns  of 
the  uterus  and  ovaria  were  attached,  there  paffed  to¬ 
wards  each  groin  a  part  fimilar  to  the  round  ligaments 
in  the  female,  which  were  continued  into  the  rings  of 
the  abdominal  mufcles ;  but  with  this  difference,  that 
there  were  continued  with  them  a  procefs  or  theca  of 
the  peritonaeum,  fimilar  to  the  tunica  vaginalis  com¬ 
munis  in  the  male  afs  ;  and  in  rhefe  thecae  were  found 
the  tefticles,  but  no  vafa  deferentia  could  be  obferved 
paffing  from  them. 

In  moft  fpecies  of  animals,  the  produ&ion  of  her¬ 
maphrodites  appears  to  be  the  effedl  of  chance  ; 
but  in  the  black  cattle  it  feems  to  be  an  eftablifhed 
principle  of  their  propagation.  It  is  a  well-known 
fadt,  and,  as  far  as  hath  yet  been  difeovered,  appears 
to  be  univerfal,  that  when  a  cow  brings  forth  two 


calves,  one  of  them  a  bull,  and  the  other  a  cow  to  ap-  Herma- 
pcarance,  the  cow  is  unfit  for  propagation,  but  the  phrodite- 
bull-calf  becomes  a  very  proper  bull.  They  are  known 
not  to  breed  ;  they  do  not  even  (hew  the  lead  inclina¬ 
tion  for  the  bull,  nor  does  the  bull  ever  take  the  lead 
notice  of  them.  Among  the  country  people  in  Eng¬ 
land,  this  kind  of  calf  is  called  a  free  martin  ;  and  this 
Angularity  is  juft  as  well  known  among  the  farmers  as 
either  cow  or  bull.  When  they  are  preferved,  it  is  for 
the  purpofes  of  an  ox  or  fpayed  heifer  ;  viz.  to  yoke 
with  the  oxen,  or  fatten  for  the  table.  They  are  much 
larger  than  either  the  bull  or  the  cow,  and  the  horns 
grow  longer  and  bigger,  being  very  fimilar  to  thofe  of 
an  ox.  The  bellow'  of  a  free-martin  is  alfo  fimilar  to 
that  of  an  ox,  and  the  meat  is  fimilar  to  that  of  the 
ox  or  fpayed  heifer,  viz.  much  finer  in  the  fibre  than 
either  the  bull  or  cow  ;  and  they  are  more  fufceptible 
of  growing  fat  with  good  food.  By  fome  they  are 
fuppofed  to  exceed  the  ox  and  heifer  in  delicacy  of 
tafte,  and  bear  a  higher  price  at  market ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  always  hold,  and  Mr  Hunter  gives  an 
inftance  of  the  contrary.  The  Romans,  who  called 
the  bull  taurus ,  fpoke  alfo  of  taxirce  iu  the  feminine 
gender  different  from  cows.  Stephens  obferves,  that 
it  was  thought  they  meant  by  this  word  barren  conus, 
who  obtained  the  name  becaufe  they  did  not  conceive 
auy  more  than  bulls.  He  alfo  quotes  a  paffage  from 
Columella,  lib.  vi.  cap.  22.  “  And,  like  the  tanree, 
which  occupy  the  place  of  fertile  cows,  (hould  be  re¬ 
jected  or  fent  away.”  He  likewife  quotes  Varro,  De 
re  rujlica ,  lib.  ii.  cap.  5.  “  The  cow  which  is  barren 
is  called  taura.”  From  which  we  may  reafonably  con¬ 
jecture,  that  the  Romans  had  not  the  idea  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  their  produdtion. 

Of  thefe  creatures  Mr  Hunter  differed  three,  and 
the  following  appearances  were-  obferved  in  the  moft 
perfedt  of  them.— The  external  parts  were  rather  fmaller 
than  in  the  cow.  The  vagina  paffed  on  "as  in  the  cow 
to  the  opening  of  the  urethra,  and  then  it  began  to 
contradt  into  a  fmall  canal,  which  paffed  on  to  the  di- 
vifion  of  the  uterus  into  the  two  horns ;  each  horn  paf¬ 
fing  along  the  edge  of  the  broad  ligament  laterally  to¬ 
wards  the  ovaria.  At  the  termination  of  thefe  horns 
were  placed  both  the  ovaria  and  tefticles,  both  of  which 
were  nearly  about  the  fize  of  a  fmall  nutmeg.  No 
Fallopian  tubes  could  be  found.  To  the  tefticles  were 
vafa  deferentia,  but  iinperfedl.  The  left  one  did  not 
come  near  the  tefticle  ;  the  right  only  came  clofe  to  it, 
but  did  not  terminate  in  the  body  called  epididymis. 

They  were  both  pervious,  and  opened  into  the  vagina 
near  the  opening  of  the  urethra. — On  the  pofterior 
furface  of  the  bladder,  or  between  the  uterus  and  blad¬ 
der,  were  the  two  bags  called  the  veftcul <*  feminales  in 
the  male,  but  much  fmaller  than  what  they  are  in  the 
bull  :  the  dudts  opened  along  with  the  vafa  defe¬ 
rentia. 

Concerning  hermaphrodites  of  the  human  fpecies, 
much  has  been' wrote,  and  many  laws  enabled  about 
them  in  different  nations  ;  but  the  exiftence  of  them  is 
ftill  difputed.  Dr  Parfons  lias  given  us  a  treatife  on 
the  fubjedt,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  explode  the  no¬ 
tion  as  a  vulgar  terror.  According  to  him,  all  the  her¬ 
maphrodites  that  have  appeared,  were  only  women 
whofe  clitoris  from  fome  caufe  or  other  was  overgrown  ; 
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and,  in  particular,  that  this  was  the  cafe  with  an  An¬ 
gola  woman  fhewn  at  London  as  an  hermaphrodite 
fome  time  ago. 

Among  the  reptile  tribe,  indeed,  fuch  as  worms, 
fnails,  leeches,  &.c.  hermaphrodites  are  very  fre¬ 
quent. 

Hermaphrodite  Flowers ,  in  botany.  Thefe  are 
fo  called  by  the  1'exualifts  on  account  of  their  contain¬ 
ing  both  the  anthers:  and  ftigma,  the  pretended  organs 
of  generation,  within  the  fame  calix  and  petals.  Of 
this  kind  are  the  flowers  of  all  the  claffes  in  Linnseus’s 
fexual  method,  except  the  claffes  mowed  a  and  diaecia ; 
in  the  former  of  which,  male  and  female  flowers  are 
produced  on  the  fame  root;  in  the  latter,  in  diftinCt 
plants  from  the  fame  feed.— In  the  clafs polygamia, 
there  are  always  hermaphrodite  flowers  mixed  with 
male  or  female,  or  both,  either  on  the  fame  or  diftinCt 
roots.  In  the  plantain-tree  the  flowers  are  all  herma¬ 
phrodite  ;  in  fome,  however,  the  antherse  or  male  or¬ 
gan,  in  others  the  ftigma  or  female  organ,  proves  ab¬ 
ortive.  The  flowers  in  the  former  cafe  are  fly  led  fe¬ 
male  hermaphrodites ;  in  the  latter,  male  hermaphrodites. 
— Hermaphrodites  are  thus  as  frequent  in  the  vege¬ 
table  kingdom  as  they  are  rare  and  fcarce  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  one. 

HERMAS,  an  ecclefi*ftical  author  of  the  firft  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and,  according  to  Origin,  Eufebius,  and  Jerome, 
the  fame  whom  St  Paul  falutes  in  the  end  of  hisepiftlc 
to  the  Romans.  He  wrote  a  book  in  Greek  fome  time 
before  Domitian’s  perfecution,  which  happened  in  the 
year  95.  This  work  is  entitled  The  Paftor ,  from  his 
representing  an  angel  (peaking  to  him  in  it  under  the 
form  of  a  fhepherd.  The  Greek  text  is  loft,  but  a 
very  ancient  Latin  verfion  of  it  is  ftill  extant.  Some 
of  the  fathers  have  confidered  this  book  as  canonical. 
The  beft  edition  of  it  is  that  of  1698,  where  it  (s  to 
be  found  among  the  other  apoftolical  fathers,  illuftra- 
ted  with  the  notes  and  corrections  of  Cotelerius  and 
Le  Clerc.  With  them  it  was  tranflated  into  Englifh 
by  Archbifhop  Wake,  the  beft  edition  of  which  is  that 
of  1710. 

HERMES,  Thoth,  or  Mercury,  one  of  the  fecon- 
dary  gods  of  Egypt,  who  received  divine  honours  on 
account  of  his  ufeful  and  extraordinary  talents. 

There  is  no  perfonage  in  all  antiquity  more  re¬ 
nowned  than  the  Egyptian  Hermes,  who  was  fur- 
named  Trifmegiflus,  or  Thrice- illuflrious.  He  was  the 
foul  of  Ofiris’s  counfel  and  government ;  and  is  called 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  his  fecretary.  “  Ofiris, ”  fays 
he,  “  ufing  the  advice  of  his  fecretary  Thoth,  diftri- 
buteS  Egypt  into  36  nomes  ;  and  in  every  nome  ereCls 
a  temple,  and  appoints  the  feveral  gods,  feftivals,  and 
religions  of  the  feveral  nomes.  The  temples  were  the 
fepulchres  of  his  great  men,  where  they  were  to  be 
buried  and  worfhipped  after  death,  each  in  his  own 
temple,  with  ceremonies  and  feftivals  appointed  by 
him  ;  while  he  and  his  queen,  by  the  names  of  Ofiris 
and  IJis,  were  to  be  worfhipped  in  all  Egypt:  thefe 
were  the  temples  feen  and  deferibed  by  Lucian,  who 
was  himfelf  an  Egyptian,  1100  years  after,  and  to 
be  of  one  and  the  fame  age  :  this  was  the  original  of 
the  feveral  nomes  of  Egypt,  and  of  the  feveral  gods 
and  feveral  religions  of  thofe  ncSmes.’’  And  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  Mercury  was  honoured  by 
Ofiris,  and  afterwards  worfhipped  by  the  Egyptians, 


as  a  perfon  endowed  with  extraordinary  talents  for  Hermes. 
every  thing  that  was  conducive  to  the  good  of  fociety. 

He  was  the  firft  who  out  of  the  coarfe  and  rude  di¬ 
alects  of  his  time  formed  a  regular  language,  and  gave 
appellatives  to  the  moft  ufeful  things:  he  likevvife  in¬ 
vented  the  firft  characters  or  letters,  and  even  regu¬ 
lated  the  harmony  of  words  and  phrafes  :  he  inftituted 
feveral  rites  and  ceremonies  relative  to  the  worrtiip  of 
the  gods,  and  communicated  to  mankind  the  firft  prin¬ 
ciples  of  aftronomy.  He  afterwards  fuggefted  to  them 
as  amufements,  wrettling  and  dancing;  and  invented 
the  lyre,  to  which  he  gave  three  firings  in  allufion  to 
the  feafons  of  the  year  :  for  thefe  three  firings  pro¬ 
ducing  three  different  founds,  the  grave,  the  mean, 
and  the  acute,  the  grave  anfwered  to  winter,  the  mean 
to  fpring,  and  the  acute  to  fummer. 

Among  the  various  opinions  of  the  feveral  ancient 
writers  who  have  mentioned  this  circurnftance,  and 
confined  the  invention  to  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  that 
of  Apollodorus  is  the  moft  intelligible  and  probable. 

“  The  Nile,  (fays  this  writer),  after  having  over¬ 
flowed  the  whole  country  of  Egygt,  when  it  returned 
within  its  natural  bounds,  left  on  the  fhore  a  great 
number  of  dead  animals  of  various  kinds;  and  among 
the  reft  a  tortoife,  the  flefh  of  which  being  dried  and 
wafted  by  the  fun,  nothing  was  left  within  the  fhell 
but  nerves  and  cartilages ;  and  thefe  being  braced  and 
contracted  by  deficcation,  were  rendered  fonorous. 
'Mercury,  in  walking  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
happening  to  ftrike  his  foot  againft  the  fhell  of  this 
tortoife,  was  fo  pleafed  with  the  found  it  produced, 
that  it  fuggefted  to  him  the  firft  idea  of  a  lyre,  which 
he  afterwards  conftruCted  in  the  form  of  a  tortoife, 
and  ftrung.it  with  the  dried  finews  of  dead  animals.’’ 

See  Lyre. 

It  is  generally  imagined  that  there  were  two  Thoths 
or  Mercuries  in  Egypt,  who  lived  at  very  remote  pe¬ 
riods,  but  both  perfon s  of  great  abilities.  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  themfelves  diftinguifh.  two  Thoths  or  Hermefes; 
and  yet  the  hiftories  of  the  firft  and  fecond  are  as 
much  confounded  together,  as  thofe  of  Ofiris  and 
Sefoftris.  Div.  Leg.  book  iv.  feCt  5. 

The  Greek  Chriftians  had  fo  high  an  opinion  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  firft  Egyptian  Htrmes.  who  lived  at 
Sais,  that  they  fuppofed  him  and  theantedeluvian  patri¬ 
arch  Enoch  to  have  been  the  fame  perfon,  and  give 
to  both  the  fame  inventions.  We  are  told  likewife, 
that  Mauetho  extrrCted  his  hiftory  and  dynaflies  of 
the  Egyptians  from  certain  pillars  in  Egypt,  on  which 
inferiptions  had  been  made  by  Thoth  or  the  firft: 

Mercury,  in  the  facred  letters,  before  the  flood!  Vid. 

Dodwell  Diflert.  de  Sachon.  Fabric.  Bib.  Gr.  Stilling- 
fleet.  Orig.  Sacr.  et  alios. 

No  lets  than  42  different  works  are  attributed  to 
the  Egyptian  Hermes  by  ancient  writers  ;  of  thefe 
the  learned  and  exaCt  Fabricius  has  collected  all  the 
titles.  It  was  ufual  for  the  Egyptians,  who  had  the 
higheft  veneration  for  this  perfonage,  after  his  apo- 
theofis,  to  have  his  works,  which  they  regarded  as  their 
bible,  carried  about  in  procefixons  with  great  pomp 
and  ceremony  ;  and  the  firft  that  appeared  in  thefe 
folemnities  was  the  chanter,  who  had  two  of  them  in 
his  hands,  while  others  bore  fyinbols  of  the  mufical 
art.  It  was  the  bufinefs  of  the  chanters  to  be  parti¬ 
cularly  verted  in  the  two  firft  books  of  Mercury  ;  one 
20  R  2  of 
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Hermetical  of  which  contained  the  hymns  to  the  gods  ;  and  the 
II  other,  maxims  of  government :  36  of  thefe  books  com- 
ermi '  prehended  a  complete  fyftem  of  Egyptian  philofophy; 
the  reft  were  chiefly  upon  the  fubjedts  of  medicine  and 
anatomy. 

Thefe  books  upon  theology  and  medicine  are  a- 
feribed  by  Marfham  to  the  fecond  Mercury,  the  fon  of 
Vulcan,  who,  according  to  Eufebius,  lived  a  little 
after  Mofes  ;  and  this  author,  upon  the  authority  of 
Manetho,  cited  by  Syncellus,  regarded  the  fecond 
Mercury  as  the  Hermes  furnamed  Trifmegtflus.  E- 
nough  has  been  faid,  however,  to  prove,  that  the 
Egyptian  Mercuries,  both  as  to  the  time  when  they 
flourifhed,  and  their  attributes,  were  widely  different 
from  the  Grecian  Mercury,  the  fon  of  Jupiter  and 
Maia.  See  Mercury. 

HERMETICAL  philosophy,  that  which  un¬ 
dertakes  to  folve  the  various  phenomena  of  nature, 
from  the  chemical  principles  fait,  fulphur,  and  mer¬ 
cury. 

Hermetical  Seal,  among  chemifts,  a  method  of 
flopping  glafs-veffels  ufed  in  chemical  operations,  fo 
clofely,  that  the  moft  fubtil  fpirit  cannot  efcape  thro* 
them. 

It  is  commonly  done  by  heating  the  neck  of  the 
veflel  in  a  flame  till  ready  to  melt,  and  then  twilling 
it  clofely  together  with  a  pair  of  pincer3.  Or  vef- 
fels  may  be  hermetically  fealed  by  flopping  them  with 
a  glafs  plug,  or  by  putting  one  ovum  philofophorum 
over  another. 

HERMIQNE  (anc.  geog.),  a  confiderable  city  of 
Argolis.  It  was  in  ruins,  except  a  few  temples,  in 
the  time  of  Paufanias  5  who  fays  that  the  new  city  was 
at  the  diftance  of  four  ftadia  from  the  promontory  on 
which  the  temple  of  Neptune  flood.  It  gave  name 
to  the  Sinus  Hermionicu3,  a  part  of  the  Sinus  Argo- 
licus. 

HERMIT,  or  Eremit,  Eremita,  a  devout  per- 
fon  retired  into  folitude,  to  be  more  at  leifure  for  prayer 
and  contemplation,  and  to  difencumber  himfelf  of  the 
affairs  of  this  world. — The  word  is  formed  from  the 
Greek  defart,  or  ’wildernefs  ;  and,  according  to 

the  etymology,  Ihould  rather  be  wrote  Eremit. 

Paul  furnamed  the  hermit  is  ufpally  reckoned  the 
firft  hermit  ;  though  St  Jerome  at  the  beginning  of 
the  life  of  that  faint  fays,  it  is  not  known  who  was 
the  firft. — Some  go  back  to  John  the  Baptift,  others 
to  Elias:  others  make  St  Anthony  the  founder  of  the 
eremitical  life  ;  but  others  think  that  he  only  rekind¬ 
led  and  heightened  the  fervour  thereof,  and  hold  that 
the  difeipies  of  that  faint  owned  St  Paul  of  Thebes 
for  the  firft  that  pra&ifed  it.  The  perfecutions  of 
Decius  and  Valerian  are  fuppofed  to  have  been  the 
occafion. — A  hermit  is  not  reputed  a  religious,  unlefs 
he  have  made  the  vows. 

Hermit  (Gaytier  Peter  the),  a  French  officer  of 
Amiens  in  Picardy,  who  quitted  the  milkary  profef- 
fion,  and  commenced  hermit  and  pilgrim.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly,  he  travelled  to  the  Holy  Land  about  the  year  1093  ; 
and  making  a  melancholy  recital  of  the  deplorable 
fituation  of  a  few  Chriftians  in  that  country  to  Pope 
Urban  II.  and  at  the  fame  time  enthufiaftically  lament¬ 
ing  that  Infidels  fhould  be  in  poffefiion  of  the  famous 
city  where  the  Author  of  Chriftianity  firft  promulgated 
his  facred  dodtrioes,  Urban  gave  him  a  fatal  commif- 


lion  to  excite  all  Chriftian  princes  to  a  general  war  Hermo- 
againft  the  Turks  and  Saracens  the  poffeffors  of  the  6'"” 
Holy  Land.  See  Crusades.  Hern'  ,1  • 

HERMOGENES,  the  firft  and  moft  celebrated -- 
architeft  of  antiquity,  was,  according  to  Vitruvius, 
born  at  Alanbada,  a  city  in  Caria.  He  built  a  tem¬ 
ple  of  Diana  at  Magnelia ;  another  of  Bacchus  at 
Tros;  and  was  the  inventor  of  feveral  parts  of  archi- 
tedlure.  He  compofed  a  book  on  the  fubjedi,  which 
is  loft. 

Hermogehes  Tarfenfts,  a  rhetorician  and  orator, 
and  who  was  in  every  refpedl  a  prodigy.  At  17 
years  of  age  he  publilhed  his  fyftem  of  rhetoric,  and 
at  20  his  philofophic  ideas:  but  at  25  he  forgot  every 
thing  he  had  known.  It  is  faid,  that,  his  body  being 
opened  after  his  death,  his  heart  was  found  of  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  fize,  and  all  over  hairy.  He  died  about 

168  B.C. 

HERMON,  or  Aermon  (anc.  geog.);  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  Amorites,  called  Sanior  by  the  Phoenici¬ 
ans,  and  Sanir  or  Senir  by  the  Amorites  on  the  eail 
of  Jordan.  It  is  alio  called  Sion,  (Mofes);  but  mnft 
not  be  confounded  with  the  Sion  of  Jerufalem.  By 
the  Sidonians  it  was  called  Scirion;  in  the  vulgate,  it 
is  called  Sarion.  Jolhua  informs  us,  that  it  was  the 
dominion  of  Og  king  of  Balhan  ;  which  muft  be  un- 
derftood  of  its  fouth  fide.  It  is  never  particularly 
mentioned  by  profane  writers;  being  comprifed  un¬ 
der  the  appellation  Libanuj,  or  Antilibanus,  with 
which  mountain  it  is  joined  to  the  eaft.  It  is  alfo 
called  Hermonim  plurally,  Pfalm  xlii.  6.  becaufe  it 
was  extenfive,  and  contained  feveral  mountains. 

HERMUS,  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Ionia  5  which 
rifing  near  Dorylaeum,  a  town  of  Phrygia,  in  a  moun¬ 
tain  facred  to  Dindymene  or  Cybele,  touched  Myfia, 
and  ran  through  the  Regio  Combufta,  then  through 
the  plains  of  Smyrna  down  to  the  fea,  carrying  along 
with-it  the  Pactolus,  Hyllus,  and  other  lefs  noble  ri¬ 
vers.  Its  waters  were  faid  to  roll  down  gold,  by  Vir¬ 
gil  and  other  poets. 

HERNANDRIA,  Jack-in-a-box  tree  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  triaudria  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia 
clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  fonora,  or  common  jack-in-a-box, 
is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies.  It  grows  20  or  30 
feet  high ;  and  is  garnifhed  with  broad  peltated  leaves, 
and  monoecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  large  fwollen 
hollow  fruit  formed  of  the  calix  ;  having  a  hole  or 
open  at  the  end,  and  a  hard  nut  within.  The  wind 
blowing  into  the  cavity  of  this  fruit  makes  a  very 
whittling  and  rattling  noife,  whence  comes  the  name. 

2.  The  ovigera  grows  many  feet  high,  garnifhed 
with  large  oval  leaves  not  peltated ;  and  monoecious 
flowers,  fucceeded  by  a  fwollen  fruit  open  at  the  end, 
and  a  nut  within. 

Culture.  Both  thefe  plants  being  tender  exotics, 
muft  be  planted  in  pots  of  rich  earth,  and  always 
kept  in  a  hot-houfe ;  in  which,  notwithftanding  all 
the  care  that  can  be  taken,  they  feldom  flower,  and 
never  grow  beyond  the  height  of  common  fhrubs,  tho* 
in  the  places  where  they  are  natives  they  arrive  at 
the  height  of  trees.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
procured  from  the  Weft  Indies. 

HERNIA,  in-medicine.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine,  and  Surgery. 
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HERNIARIA,  rupture-wort  5  a  genus  of  the 
digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
'  plants. 

Species.  There  are  four  fpecies,  of  which  the  only 
remarkable  one  is  the  glabra,  or  fmooth  rupture-wort, 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  England.  It  is  a  low  trail¬ 
ing  plant,  with  leaves  like  the  fmaller  chickweed  ;  the 
flowers  come  out  in  clufters  from  the  fide  of  the  flalks 
at  the  joints,  and  are  of  a  yellowifh  green  colour. 

Ufes,  See.  This  plant  is  a  little  faltifh  and  aftrin- 
gent.  The  juice  takes  away  fpecks  in  the  eye.  Cows, 
ftieep,  and  horfes,  eat  the  plant  ;  goats  and  fwine 
refuie  it- 

HERO,  in  Pagan  mythology,  a  great  and  illuf- 
trious  perfon,  of  a  mortal  nature,  though  fuppofed  by 
the  populace  to  partake  of  immortality,  and  after  his 
death  to  be  placed  among  the  number  of  the  gods. 
The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  heros,  and  that  of 
the  Greek  »?at,  fend- ileus,  “  demi-god.” 

Hero,  in  fabulous  hiftffry,  a  famous  prieftefs  of 
Venus,  lived  at  Abydos,  in  a  tower  fituated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hellefpont.  She  being  beloved  by  Le- 
ander,,who  lived  at  Seftos  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
ftreight,  he  every  night  fwam  over  to  vifit  her,  being 
direfted  by  a  light  fixed  on  the  tower.  But  the  light 
being  put  out  in  a  ftormy  night,  the  youth  milled  his 
way,  and  was  drowned ;  on  which  Hero  threw  herfelf 
into  the  fea,  and  perifhed. 

Hero,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Greek  mathe¬ 
maticians  ;  the  one  called  the  old,  and  the  other  the 
young,  Hero.  The  younger  was  a  difciple  of  Ctefibius. 
They  are  known  by  two  works  tranflated  into  Latin 
by  Barochius  :  Spiralium  liber,  by  Hero  fenior  ;  and 
Traflat.  artis  et  machin.  tnilitar.  by  Hero  junior. 
They  flourished  about  130  and  too  B.  C. 

HEROD,  falfly  ftyled  the  Great ,  king  and  exe¬ 
crable  tyrant  of  Judaea  ;  who,  on  the  ftrength  of  a 
mifinterpreted  prophecy,  caufed  all  the  male  children 
of  Bethlehem  and  its  neighbourhood,  to  be  maflacred 
by  his  foldiers  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  Chrift,  in  the 
vain  hope  of  deftroying  the  Saviour  of  mankind.  He 
died,  eaten  with  worms,  two  or  three  years  after  the 
birth  of  our  Saviour,  at  the  age  of  71,  after  a  reign 
of  40  years.  He  had  ordered  that  all  the  perfons  of 
quality,  whom  he  kept  in  prifon,  fhould  be  maflacred 
the  moment  the  breath  was  ant  of  his  body,  in  order 
that  every  confiderable  family  in  the  kingdom  might 
flied  tears  at  his  death  ;  but  that  inhuman  order  was 
not  executed. 

HERODIAN,  an  eminent  Greek  hiftoriau,  who 
fpent  the  greateft  part  of  his  life  at  Rome,  flourifhed 
in  the  third  century,  in  the  reigns  of  Severus,  Cara- 
calla,  Heliogabalus,  Alexander,  and  Maximin.  His 
hiftory  begins  from  the  death  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
the  philofopher ;  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Balbinus 
and  Maximin,  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gor¬ 
dian.  It  is  wrote  in  very  elegant  Greek ;  and  there 
is  an  excellent  tranflatiou  of  it  into  Latin,  by  Ange- 
lus  Politianus.  Herodianhas  been  publilhed  by  Henry 
Stephens  in  4to,  in  1581  ;  by  Boeder,  at  Stralburg, 
in  1662,  8vo  ;  and  by  Hudfon,  at  Oxford,  in  1699, 
8vo. 

HERODIANS,  a  fed  among  the  Jews  at  the  time 
of  our  Saviour;  mentioned  Math.  xxii.  16.  Markiii.  6. 

The  critics  and  commentators  are  very  much  divided 


with  regard  to  the  Herodians.  St  Jerom,  in  his  Dia-  Herodotus, 
logue  againft  the  Luciferians,  takes  the  name  to  have  ~ 

been  given  to  fuch  as  owned  Herod  for  the  Melfiah  ; 
and  Tertullian  and  Epiphanius  are  of  the  fame  opi¬ 
nion.  But  the  fame  Jerom,  in  his  Comment  on  St 
Matthew,  treats  this  opinion  as  ridiculous  ;  and  main¬ 
tains,  that  the  Pharifees  gave  this  appellation  by  way 
of  ridicule  to  Herod’s  foldiers  who  paid  tribute  to  the 
Romans ;  agreeable  to  which  the  Syrian  interpreters 
render  the  word  by  the  domejiics  of  Herod,  i.  e.  “  his 
courtiers.”  M.  Simon,  in  his  notes  on  the  2  2d  chap¬ 
ter  of  Matthew,  advances  a  more  probable  opinion. 

The  name  Herodian  he  imagines  to  have  been  given 
to  fuch  as  adhered  to  Herod’s  party  and  intereft;  and 
were  for  preferving  the  government  in  his  family,  a- 
bout  which  were  great  divifions  among  the  Jews. — F. 

Hardouin  will  have  the  Herodians  and  Sadducees  to 
have  been  the  fame. 

HERODOTUS,  an  ancient  Greek  hiftorian  of 
Halicarnaflus  in  Caria,  fon  of  Lyxus  and  Dryo,  was 
born  in  the  firft  year  of  the  74th  Olympiad,  that  is, 
about  484.  B.  C.  The  city  of  Halicarnaflus  being  at 
that  time  under  the  tyranny  of  Lygdamis  grandfon 
of  Artemifia  queen  of  Caria,  Herodotus  quitted  his 
country  and  retired  to  Samos ;  from  whence  he  tra¬ 
velled  over  Egypt,  Greece,  Italy,  &c.  and  in  his  tra¬ 
vels  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  hiftory  and  origin 
of  many  nations.  He  then  began  to  digeft  the  ma¬ 
terials  he  had  colle&ed  into  order,  and  compofed  that 
hiftory  which  has  preferved  his  name  among  men  ever 
fince.  He  wrote  it  in  the  ifle  of  Samos,  according  to 
the  general  opinion. — Lucian  informs  us,  that  when 
Herodotus  left  Caria  to  go  into  Greece,  he  began  to 
confider  with  himfelf, 

What  he  Ihouhl  do  to  be  for  ever  known 
And  make  the  age  to  come  his  own, 
in  the  mod  expeditious  way,  and  with  as  little  trouble 
as  poffible.  His  hiftory,  he  prefumed,  would  eafily 
procure  him  fame,  and  raife  his  name  among  the  Gre- 
cians.in  vrhofe  favour  it  was  written  :  but  then  he  fore- 
faw  that  it  would  be  very  tedious  to  go  through  the 
feveral  cities  of  Greece,  and  recite  it  to  each  refpettive 
city;  to  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Argives,  Lace¬ 
demonians,  &c.  He  thought  it  moft  proper  there¬ 
fore  to  take  the  opportunity  of  their  aflembling  all 
together;  and  accordingly  recited  his  -work  at  the 
Olympic  games,  which  rendered  him  more  famous 
than  even  thofe  who  had  obtained  the  prizes.  None 
were  ignorant  of  his  name,  nor  was  there  a  Angle  per¬ 
fon  in  Greece  who  had  not  feen  him  at  the  Olympic 
games,  or  heard  thofe  fpeak  of  him  who  had  feen 
him  there. 

His  work  is  divided  into  nine  books  ;  which,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  computation  of  Dionyfius  Halicarnaflenfis, 
contain  the  moft  remarkable  occurrences  within  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  240  years ;  from  the  reign  of  Cyrus  the  firft; 
king  of  Perfia,  to  that  of  Xerxes  when  the  hiftorian 
was  living.  Thefe  nine  books  are  called  after  the 
names  of  the  nine  mufes,  each  book  being  diftinguilh- 
ed  by  the  name  of  a  mufe  ;  and  this  has  given  birth  to 
two  difqnifitions  among  the  learned  :  1 .  Whether  they 
were  fo  called  by  Herodotus  himfelf;  and,  2.  For  what 
reafon  they  were  fo  called.  As  to  the  firft,  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  agreed  that  Herodotus  did  not  impofe  thefe 
names  himfelf ;  but  it  is  not  agreed  why  they  were 
impofed: 
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Heroic,  impofed  by  others.  Lucian  tells  us,  that  thefe  names 
Heron‘  were  given  them  by  tht  Grecians  at  the  Olympic  games, 
when  they  were  firft  recited,  as  the  beft  compliment 
that  could  be  paid  the  man  who  had  taken  pains  to  do 
them  fo  mnch  honour.  Others  have  thought  that  the 
names  of  the  mufes  have  been  fixed  upon  them  by  way  of 
reproach ;  and  were  defigned  to  intimate,  that  Hero¬ 
dotus,  inftead  of  true  hiitory,  had  written  a  great  deal 
of  fable.  But,  be  this  as  it  will,  it  is  certain,  that, 
with  regard  to  the  truth  of  his  hiftory,  he  is  accufed 
by  feveral  authors ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  not 
wanted  perfons  to  defend  him.  Aldus  Manutius,  Joa¬ 
chim  Camerarius,  and  Henry  Stephens,  have  written 
apologies  for  him;  and,  among  other  things,  have  very 
juftly  obferved,  that  he  feldom  relates  any  thing  of 
doubtful  credit  without  producing  the  authority  on 
which  his  narration  is  founded  ;  and,  if  he  has  no  cer¬ 
tain  authority  to  fix  it  upon,  ufes  always  the  terms  ut 
firiint,  vt  ego  audivi ,  & c. 

There  is  afcribed  alfo  to  Herodotus,  but  falfely,  a 
Life  of  Homer,  which  is  ufually  printed  at  the  end  of 
bis  work. — He  wrote  in  the  Ionic  dialefi,  and  his  ftyle 
and  manner  have  ever  been  admired  by  all  people  of 
tafte.  There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  the  works 
of  this  hiftorian  ;  two  by  Henry  Stephens,  one  in 
1570,  and  the  other  in  1592  ;  one  by  Gale  at  London 
in  1679  5  and  one  by  Gronovius  at  Leyden  in  1715, 
which  is  the  laft  and  bed,  though  not  the  beft  printed. 

HEROIC  poem,  that  which  defcribes  fome  extra¬ 
ordinary  enterprife;  being  the  fame  with  Epic  poem. 

Heroic  Verfe,  that  wherein  heroic  poems  are  ufu¬ 
ally  compofed,  or  it  is  that  proper  for  fnch  poems.  In 
the  Greek  and  Latin,  hexameter  verfes  are  ufually  de¬ 
nominated  heroic  verfes,  as  being  thofe  only  ufed  by 
mer,  Virgil,  &c.  See  Poetry,  n°  1 16 — 124. 
HERON,  in  ornithology.  See  Ardea. 

This  bird  is  a  very  great  devourer  of  fifh,  and  will 
do  more  mifchief  to  a  pond  than  even  an  otter  Some 
fay  that  an  heron  will  deftroy  more  fifh  in  a  week  than 
an  otter  will  in  three  months  5  but  that  feems  carrying 
the  matter  too  far.  People  who  have  kept  herons, 
have  had  the  curiofity  to  number  out  the  fifh  they  fed 
them  with  into  a  tub  of  water ;  and  counting  them 
again  afterwards,  it  has  been  found,  that  a  heron  will 
eat  50  moderate  fized  dace  and  roaches  in  a  day.  It 
has  been  found,  that  in  carp-ponds  vifited  by  this  bird, 
one  heron  will  eat  up  1000  ftore  carp  in  a  year,  and 
will  hunt  them  fo  clofe  that  very  few  can  efcape.  The 
readied  method  of  deftroying  this  mifchievous  bird  is 
by  fifhing  for  him  in  the  manner  of  pike,  with  a 
baited  hook.  When  the  haunt  of  the  heron  is  found 
out,  three  or  four  fmall  roach  or  dace  are  to  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  each  of  them  is  to  be  baited  on  a  wire  with 
a  ftrong  hook  at  the  end;  entering  the  wire  juft  under 
the  gills,  and  letting  it  run  juft  under  the  flcin  to  the 
tail :  the  fifh  will  live  in  this  condition  five  or  fix  days, 
which  is  a  very  effential  thing  ;  for  if  it  is  dead,  the  heron 
will  not  touch  it.  A  ftrong  line,  about  two  yards  long, 
is  then  to  be  prepared  of  filk  and  wire  twifted  toge¬ 
ther  ;  tie  this  to  the  wire  that  holds  the  hook  ;  and  to 
the  other  end  there  is  to  be  tied  a  (lone  of  about  a 
pound  weight.  Let  three  or  four  of  thefe  baits  be 
funk  in  different  fhallow  parts  of  the  pond,  and  in  a 
night  or  two  the  heron  will  not  fail  of  being  taken  by 
one  or  other  of  them.— When  hawking  was  in  ule, 


the  heron  afforded  a  great  deal  of  fport  to  people  who  Herpes 
loved  that  diverfion.  There  is  but  very  little  art  in  I 
this  flight  of  the  hawk  ;  but  as  both  birds  are  large  Hcr^e' 
and  courageous,  the  fight  is  finer  than  in  the  flight  of 
fmaller  birds  that  make  no  refiftance. 

HERPES,  in  medicine,  a  bilious  puftule,  which 
breaking  out  in  different  manners  upon  the  fltin,  ac¬ 
cordingly  receives  different  denominations.  See  (the 
Index  Subjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HERRERA  tordesillas  (Anthony),  a  Spanilh 
hiftorian,  was  fecretary  to  Vefpafian  Gonzaga  vice¬ 
roy  of  Naples,  and  afterwards  hiftoriographer  of  the 
Indies,  under  king  Philip  II.  who  allowed  him  a  con- 
fiderable  penfion.  He  wrote  a  general  hiftory  of  the 
Indies,  in  Spanilh,  from  1492  to  1554;  and  of  the 
world  (not  fo  much  efteemed),  from  1554  to  1598. 

He  died  in  1625,  aged  about  66. 

Herrera  (Ferdinand  de),  an  eminent  Spanilh  poet, 
of  the  1 6th  century,  was  born  at  Seville,  and  princi¬ 
pally  fucceeded  in  the  lyric  kind.  Belides  his  poems, 
he  wrote  notes  on  Garcilaffo  de  la  Vega,  and  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  war  of  Cyprus  and  the  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  &c. 

HERRING,  in  ichthyology.  See  ClUpea. 

Herring  (Thomas),  archbilhop  of  Canterbury, 
was  the  fon  of  the  rev.  Mr  John  Herring,  redtor  of 
Walfoken  in  Norfolk,  where  he  was  born  in  1693. 

He  was  educated  at  Jefus-college,  Cambridge ;  was 
afterwards  chofen  fellow  of  Corpus  Chritti  college,  and 
continued  a  tutor  there  upwards  of  feven  years.  Ha¬ 
ving  entered  into  prieft’s  orders  in  1719,  he  was  fuc- 
ctflively  minifter  of  Great  Shelford,  Stow  cum  Qui, 
and  Trinity,  in  Cambridge  j  chaplain  to  Dr  Fleet- 
wood,  bilhop  of  Ely  ;  refior  of  Rettingdon  in  Ef- 
fex,  and  of  Barly  in  Hertfordlhire  5  preacher  to  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  his 
late  majefty,  re&er  of  Blechingly  in  Surry,  and  dean 
of  Rochefter.  In  1737  he  was  confecrated  bilhop  of 
Bangor,  and  in  1743  tranflated  to  the  archiepifcopal 
fee  of  York.  When  the  late  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Scotland,  and  the  king’s  .troops  were  defeated  by  the 
Highlanders  at  Preftonpans,  he  diftinguiftied  himfelf 
by  removing  the  general  panic,  and  awakening  the 
nation  from  its  lethargy.  He  convened  the  nobility, 
gentry,  and  clergy  of  his  diocefe;  and  addreffed  them 
in  a  noble  fpeech,  which  had  fuch  an  effeft  upon  his 
auditory,  that  a  fubfcription  enfued,  to  the  amount  of 
forty  thoufand  pounds  ;  and  the  example  was  followed 
by  the  nation  in  general.  On  the  death  of  Dr  Potter 
in  1747,  he  was  tranflated  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury; 
bnt  in  1753,  was  feized  with  a  violent  fever,  which 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave  ;  and  after  lan- 
guilhing  about  four  years,  he  died  on  the  13th  of 
March  1757.  He  expended  upwards  of  fix  thoufand 
pounds  in  repairing  and  adorning  the  palaces  of  Croy¬ 
don  and  Lambeth.  This  worthy  prelate,  in  a  moft 
eminent  degree,  poffeffed  the  virtues  of  public  life  ; 
his  mind  was  filled  with  linaffedted  piety  and  benevo¬ 
lence,  he  was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  a  true  friend 
to  religious  and  civil  liberty.  After  his  death  was 
publilhed  a  volume  of  his  fermons  on  public  occa¬ 
sions. 

HERSE,  in  fortification,  a  lattice,  or  portcullis, 
in  form  of  an  harrow,  befet  with  iron-fpikes.  The 
word  herfe  is  French,  and  literally  Signifies  “  harrow  ;” 

being 
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being  forned  of  the  Latin  herper  (or  irpex ),  which  de¬ 
notes  the  fame. 

It  is  ufually  hung  by  a  rope  fattened  to  a  moulinet ; 
to  be  cut,  in  cafe  of  furprize,  or  when  the  firft  gate 
is  broken  with  a  petard,  that  the  herfe  may  fall,  and 
ftop  up  the  paffage  of  the  gate  or  other  entrance  of  a 
fortrefs. 

The  herfe  is  otherwife  called  a  farrajin ,  or  catarad ; 
and  when  it  conlifts  of  ttraight  ftakes,  without  any 
Crofs-pieces,  it  is  caled  orgues. 

Herse,  is  alfo  a  harrow,  which  the  befieged,  for 
want  of  chevaux  de  frife,  lay  in  the  way,  or  in  breach¬ 
es,  with  the  points  up,  to  incommode  the  march  as 
Veil  of  the  liorfe  as  of  the  infantry. 

HERSILLON,  in  the  military  art,  a  fort  of  plank, 
or  beam,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  whofe  two  Tides  are 
drove  full  of  fpikes  or  nails,  to  incommode  the  march 
of  the  infantry  or  cavalry.  The  word  is  a  diminutive 
of  herfe ;  the  heriillon  doing  the  office  of  a  little 
herfe.  See  Herse. 

HERTZBERG,  a  confiderable  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  eledtorate  of  Saxony,  and  on  the  confines  of 
Lufatia.  E.  Lon.  13.  37.  N.  Lat.  51.  42. 

HERVEY  (James),  a  late  divine  of  examplary 
piety,  was  born  in  1714,  and  fucceeded  his  father  in 
the  livings  of  Wellon  Favell  and  Collingtree  in  North- 
hamptonfhire.  Thefe  being  within  five  miles  of  each 
other,  he  attended  alternately  with  his  curate  ;  till  be¬ 
ing  confined  by  his  ill  health,  he  refided  conftantly  at 
Wefton;  where  he  diligently  puriued  the  labours  of 
the  miniftry  and  his  ftudy,  under  the  difadvantage  of  a 
weak  conftitution.  He  was  remarkably  charitable; 
and  defired  to  die  juft  even  with  the  world,  and  to  be, 
as  he  termed  it,  his  own  executor.  This  excellent  di¬ 
vine  died  on  Chriftmas  day  1758,  leaving  the  little 
lie  poffefled  to  buy  warm  cloathiug  for  the  poor  in  that 
fevere  feafon. — No  work  is  more  generally  ordcferved- 
ly  known  than  his  Meditations  and  Contemplations : 
containing,  Meditations  among  the  tombs,  reflexions 
on  a  flower-garden,  a  defcant  on  creation,  contem¬ 
plations  on  the  night  and  ftarry  heavens,  and  a  winter- 
piece.  The  fublime  fentiments  in  thefe  pieces  have 
the  peculiar  advantage  of  being  conveyed  in  a  flowing 
elegant  language,  and  they  have  accordingly  gone 
through  many  editions.  He  publifhed  befides,  Re¬ 
marks  on  lord  Bolinghroke's  letters  on  hiftory  ;  Theron 
and  Afpafio,  or  a  feries  of  dialogues  and  letters  on 
the  mojl  important  fubjeds  ;  fome  fermons,  and  other 
traXs. 

Hervey  Ifland ,  one  of  the  fouth-fea  iflands,  dif- 
covered  by  captain  Cook  September  23d  1773,  who 
gave  it  that  name  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Brillol.  It 
is  a  low  ifland,  fituated  in  W.  Lon.  158.  54.  S.  Lat. 

19.  8. 

HESBON,  Esebon,  or  Hefebon,  (anc.  geog.).,  the 
royal  city  of  the  Amorites,  in  the  tribe  of  Reuben, 
according  to  Mofes  :  Though  in  Jofhtia  xxi.  39. 
where  it  is  reckoned  among  the  Levitical  cities,  it  is 
put  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  ;  which  argues  itsfituation  to 
be  on  the  confines  of  both.  It  is  thus  determined  by 
Jerome,  who  fays,  that  in  his-  time  it  was  called  E/bus. 
A  confiderable  city,  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia,  which 
lie  over  againft  Jericho,  diftant  20  miles  from  the  Jor¬ 
dan  ;  not  indeed  in  the  lame  latitude  with  Jericho,  but 
fomewhat  more  to  the  north,  becaufe  fituated  on  the 


borders  of  the  Gadites  ;  and  called  a  city  of  Arabia, 
becaufe  the  Arabs  were  at  that  time  poiTeffed  of  the 
Lower  Pctraea. 

HESIOD,  a  very  ancient  Greek  poet;  but  whe¬ 
ther  cotemporary  with  Homer,  or  a  little  older  or 
younger  than  him,  is  not  yet  agreed  among  the  learned  ; 
nor  is  there  light  enough  in  antiquity  to  fettle  the  mat¬ 
ter  exaXly.  His  father,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Opera  et 
dies ,  was  an  inhabitant  of  Cuma,  one  of  the  Eolian 
ifles,  now  called  Taio  Nova ;  3nd  removed  from  thence 
to  Afcra,  a  little  village  of  Basotia,  at  the  foot  of 
mount  Helicon,  where  Hefiod  was  probably  born, 
and  called,  as  he  often  is,  dfereeus,  from  it.  Of  what 
quality  his  father  was,  is  nowhere  faid  ;  but  that  he 
was  driven  by  his  misfortunes  from  Cumas  to  Afcra, 
Hefiod  himfelf  informs  us.  His  father  ftems  to  have 
profpered  better  at  Afcra  than  he  did  in  his  own  coun¬ 
try  ;  yet  Hefiod  could  arrive  at  no  higher  fortune 
than  keeping  fheep  on  the  top  of  mount  Helicon. 
Here  the  mnfes  met  with  him,  3nd  entered  him  into- 
their  fervice : 

Erewhile  as  they  the  fliepherd-fwain  behold, 

Feeding  beneath  the  facred  mount  his  fold, 

With  love  of  charming  fong  his  bread  they  fir’d. 

There  tne  the  heav’nly  mufes  firft  infpir’d  ; 

There,  when  the  maids  of  Jove  the  filence  broke. 

To  .Hefiod  thus,  the  Ihepherd-fwain,  they  fpoke,  &c. 

To  this  account,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  begins 
ning  of  his  Generatio  Deorum ,  Ovid  alludes  in  thefe 
two  lines : 

Nec  mihi  funt  vlf*  Clio,  Cliufque  forores . 

Servanti  fccudes  vailibus  AJtra  tuis. 

Nor  Clio  nor  her  fitters  have  I  lien, 

As  Hefiod:  fa vv  them  in  th*  Afcrsan  green. 

On  the  death  of  the  father,  an  eftate  was  left,  which 
ought  to  have  been  equally  divided  between  the  two 
brothers  Hefiod  and  Perfes ;  but  Perfes  defrauded 
him  in  the  divifion,  by  corrupting  the  judges.  He¬ 
fiod  was  fo  far  from  refenting  this  injultice,  that  he 
exprefles  a  concern  for  thofe  miftaken  mortals  who 
place  their  happinefs  in  riches  only,  even  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  virtue.  He  lets  us  know,  that  he  was 
not  only  above  want,  but  capable  of  aflifting  his  bro¬ 
ther  in  time  of  need;  which  he  often  did,  though  he 
had  been  fo  ill  ufed  by  him.  The  laft  circumftance  he 
mentions  relating  to  himfelf  is  his  conqueft  in  a  poeti¬ 
cal  contention.  Archidamus,  king  of  Euboea,  had  in- 
ftituted  funeral  games  in  honour  of  his  own  memory, 
which  his  fons  afterwards  took  care  to  have  perform¬ 
ed.  Here  Hefiod  was.  a  competitor  for  the  prize  in 
poetry  ;  and  won  a  tripod,  which  he  confecrated  to  the 
mufes. 

Hefiod  having  entered  himfelf  in  the  fervice  of  the 
mufes,  left  off  the  paftoral  life,  and  applied  himfelf  to 
the  ftudy  of  arts  and  learning.  When  he  was  grown 
old,  for  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  he  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  he  removed  to  Locris,  a  town  about  the  fame  di- 
ftance  from  mount  Parnaflus  as  Afcra  was  from  Heli¬ 
con.  His  death  was  tragical.  The  man  with  whom, 
he  lived  at  Locris,  a  Milefian  born,  ravifhed  a  maid 
in  the  fame  houfc  ;  and  though  Hefiod  was  entirely  ig¬ 
norant  of  the  faX,  yet  being  ,’malicioufly  accufed  to 
her  brothers  as  an  accomplice,  he  was  injurioufly  flain 
with  the  ravilher,  and  thrown  into  the  fea. 

The  Theogony,  and  Works  and  Days ,  are  the  only 
undoubted. 
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Hsfper  undoubted  pieces  of  this  poet  now  extant :  though  it 
(I  .  is  fuppofed  that  thefe  poems  have  not  defcended  per- 
Hefpcris.  ancj  finJfhecl  to  the  prefent  time.  A  good  edition 
of  Hefiod's  works  was  publifhed  by  Mr  Le  Clerc  at 
Amfterdam  in  1701. 

HESPER,  an  apellation  given  to  the  planet  Venus 
when  fhefets  after  the  fun.  See  Hesperus. 

HESPERIA,  an  ancient  name  of  Italy;  fo  called 
by  the  Greeks  from  its  weftern  fituation.  Hefperia 
was  alfo  an  appellation  of  Spain  ;  but  with  the  epithet 
ultima  (Horace),  to  diftinguilhed  it  from  Italy,  which 
is  called  Hefperia  magna  (Virgil),  from  its  extent  of 
empire. 

HESPERI  cornu,  called  the  Great  Bay  by  the 
author  of  Hanno's  Periplus  :  but  molt  interpreters, 
following  Mela,  underftand  a  promontory  ;  fome  Cape 
Verd,  others  Palmas  Cape :  Voffius  takes  it  to  be  the 
former,  fince  Hanno  did  not  proceed  fo  far  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  cape. 

HESPERIDEvE  (from  the  Hefperides ,  whofe 
•orchards  are  faid  to  have  produced  golden  apples), 
golden  or  precious  fruit:  The  name  of  the  19th 
order  in  Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method. 
See  Botany,  p.  1308. 

HESPE RIDES,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were 
the  daughters  of  Helper,  or  Hefperus,  brother  of  At¬ 
las.  The  Hefperides  were  three  in  number,  -dLgle, 
Arethufa,  and  Hefperthufa. — Hefiod,  in  his  Theo- 
gony,  makes  them  the  daughters  of  Nox,  night ;  and 
feats  them  in  the  fame  place  with  the  Gorgons,  viz. 
at  the  extremities  of  the  weft,  near  mount  Atlas :  it 
Is  on  that  account  he  makes  them  the  daughters  of 
Night,  by  reafon  the  fun  fets  there. 

The  Hefperides  are  reprefented  by  the  ancients,  as 
having  the  keeping  of  certain  golden  apples,  on 
t’other  fide  the  ocean.  The  poets  give  them  a  dra- 
cn  to  watch  the  garden  where  the  fruit  grows :  this 
ragon  Hercules  flew,  and  carried  off  the  apples. 
Pliny  and  Solinus  will  have  the  dragon  to  be  no 
other  than  an  arm  of  the  fea,  wherewith  the  garden 
was  incompaffed,  and  which  defended  the  entrance 
thereof.  And  Varro  fuppofes  that  the  golden  apples 
were  nothing  but  fheep.  Others,  with  more  proba¬ 
bility,  fay  they  were  oranges. 

HESPER1DUM  insult,  (anc.  geog.),  iflands 
near  the  Hefperi  Cornu ;  but  the  accounts  of  them 
are  fo  much  involved  in  fable,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  affirmed  of  them. 

HESPERIS, 'rocket,  Davids  violet ,  or  queen's  gil- 
lifowr;  a  genus  of  the  filiquofa  order,"  belonging  to 
the  tetradynamia  clafs  of  plants. 

Species  1.  The  matronalis,  or  common  fweet  fcent- 
ed  garden  rocket  hath  fibrous  roots,  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  long,  fpear-fhaped,  rough  leaves;  upright, 
Angle,  hairy  ftalks  two  feet  high  ;  garnifhed  with  o- 
val,  lanceolate,  flightly  indented,  clofe-fitting  leaves; 
and  theftalk  and  branches  terminated  by  large  and  long 
fpikes  of  fweet-fcented  flowers  of  different  colours 
and  properties  in  the  varieties,  of  which  there  are  a 
great  number.  Ali  the  varieties  of  this  fpecies  are  fo 
remarkable  for  imparting  a  fragrant  odour,  that  the 
ladies  were  fond  of  having  them  in  their  apartments. 
Hence  they  derived  the  name  of  dame's  violet ;  and, 
bearing  fome  refemblance  to  a  ftock-giiliflower,  were 
fometimes  alfo  called  queen's  gilliflonuer ;  but  are  now 


moft  commonly  called  rocket.  2.  The  inodora,  or  Hefperns 
fcentlefs  rocket,  hath  a  fibrous  root ;  upright,  round,  Hefle. 
firm  ftalks,  two  feet  high,  garnifhed  with  fpear-fhaped, 
acute-pointed,  fharply  indented,  clofe-fitting  leaves; 
and  all  the  branches  terminated  by  large  fpikes  of 
fcentlefs  flowers,  with  obtnfe  petals,  of  different  co¬ 
lours  and  properties  in  the  varieties.  This  fpecies 
makes  a  fine  appearance,  but  hath  no  fcent.  3.  The 
triftis,  or  dull-flowered  night-fmelling  rocket,  hath 
fibrous  roots  ;  upright,  branching,  fpreading,  briftly 
ftalks,  two  feet  high;  fpear-fhaped  pointed  leaves; 
and  fpikes  of  pale  purple  flowers,  of  great  fragrance 
in  the  evening. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  hardy,  efpecially  the 
firft  and  fecond,  which  profper  in  any  of  the  open 
borders,  and  any  common  garden-foil  ;  but  the  third, 
being  rather  impatient  of  a  fevere  froft,  and  of  much 
moifture  in  winter,  fhould  have  a  dry  warm  fituation,  and 
a  few  may  be  placed  in  pots  to  be  fheltered  in  cafe  of 
inclement  weather.  They  may  be  propagated  either 
by  feeds,  by  offsets,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  ftalks. 

HESPERUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Cephalus 
by  Aurora,  as  fair  as  Venus,  was  changed  into  a  ftar, 
called  Lucifer  in  the  morning,  and  Hefperus  in  the 
evening.  See  Hesper. 

HESSE,  a  country  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
the  Upper  Rhine;  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  the  bi- 
fhoprie  of  Fulda;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  principality  of 
Hersfeld,  Thuringia,  and  Eichsfeld,  as  alfo  by  that  of 
Calenburg;  on  the  north,  by  the  bifhopric  of  Pader- 
boru,  and  Waldeck,  the  duchy  of  Weftphalia,  and  the 
county  of  Witgenftein  ;  and  on  the  weft,  by  Naffau- 
Dillenburg,  the  county  of  Solins,  and  Upper- Ifenburg. 

In  the  above  limits,  the  county  of  Katzenellnbogen 
and  fome  other  territories  are  not  included.  The 
whole  country,  in  its  utmoft  length,  is  near  too  miles, 
and  in  fome  places  near  as  much  in  breadth.  The  air 
is  cold,  but  wholefome  ;  and  the  foil  fruitful  in  corn, 
wine,  wood,  and  pafture.  The  country  abounds  alfo 
in  cattle,  fi(h,  and  game;  fah-fprings,  baths,  and  mi¬ 
neral  waters.  The  hills,  which  are  many,  yield  filver, 
copper,  lead,  iron,  alum,  vitriol,  pit-coal,  fulphur, 
boles,  a  porcelain  earth,  marble,  and  alabafter.  In 
the  Eder,  gold  is  foinetimes  found;  and  at  Franken- 
berg  a  gold  mine  was  formerly  wrought.  Befides 
many  leffer  dreams,  Heffe  is  watered  by  the  following 
rivers,  viz.  the  Lahn,  the  Fulda,  the  Eder  or  Schwalm, 
the  Werra  or  Wefer,  and  Diemel.  The  Rhine  alfo 
and  the  Mayne  pafs  through  the  country  of  Katze¬ 
nellnbogen.  This  country,  like  moft  others  in  Ger¬ 
many,  has  its  dates,  confiding  of  the  prelates ,  as  they 
are  called,  the  nobility,  and  the  towns.  The  diets 
are  divided  into  general  and  particular,  and  the  latter 
into  the  greater  and  frnaller  committees.  The  lioufe 
of  Heffe  is  divided  into  two  principal  branches,  viz.  • 

Caffel  and  Darmftadt,  of  which  Philipfdale,  Rhinfels, 
and  Homburg,  are  collateral  branches ;  the  two  firft 
of  Heffe- Caffel,  and  the  lad  of  Heffe- Darmftadt. 

Their  rights  and  privileges  are  very  confiderable.  In 
particular,  they  have  feveral  votes  at  the  diets  of  the 
empire;  and  caufes,  not  exceeding  1000  florins,  are 
determined  by  the  courts  of  the  country,  without  ap¬ 
peal.  The  princes  of  Heffe-Caffel  are  not  of  age  till 
they  are  25,  but  thofe  of  Heffe-Darmftadt  are  fo  at  18. 

The  right  of  primogeniture  hath  been  eftablifhed  in 

both 
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Heflc  both  houfes.  The  revenues  of  Darmftadt  are  faid  to 
II  amount  to  near  loo.oool.  a  year,  and  thofe  of  Heffe- 
^neous86'  Caffel  to  near  200,000].  The  fmall  county  of  Schaum- 

_ _ berg  alone  yields  a  revenue  of  io,oool.  and  that  of 

Katzenellnbogen,  with  the  forefts  of  Richardfwalde, 
it  is  faid,  was  farmed  near  200  years  ago  at  12,000b 
The  prince  of  Heffe- Caffel  has  40  or  50,000  men  in 
his  dominions  fit  to  bear  arms  j  and  the  troops  that  he 
hires  out  have  often  brought  him  in  large  Anns,  efpe- 
daily  from  Great  Britain.  The  branches  of  Caffel, 
Homburg,  and  Philipfdale,  arc  Calvinifts;  that  of 
Darmftadt,  Lutherans;  and  that  of  Rhinfeldts,  Ro¬ 
man-catholics.  The  prefent  prince  of  Heffe-Caffel, 
indeed,  in  the  year  1749,  embraced,  the  Roman-ca¬ 
tholic  religion;  but  in  1 7 54  drew  up,  and  confirmed 
by  oath,  an  inftrument,  of  which  all  the  Proteftant 
princes  are  guarantees,  declaring,  that  the  eftablifhed 
religion  of  his  dominions  Ihould  continue  in  every  re- 
fpeft  as  before,  and  that  his  children  fhould  be  brought 
up  and  inftrudled  therein.  Here,  as  in  the  other  Prote¬ 
ftant  Lutheran  countries  of  Germany,  are  confiftories, 
fuperintendants,  and  infpedtors  of  the  church.  In.the 
whole  landgraviate  are  three  univerfities,  befides  Latin 
fchools  and  gymnafia,  for  the  education  of  youth.  The 
manufa&ures  of  Heffe  are  linen  cloth,  hats,  ftockings, 
gloves,  paper,  goldfmiths  wares,  and  at  Caffel  a  beau¬ 
tiful  porcelain  is  made..  They  have  alfo  the  fineft 
wool  in  Germany;  but  are  reproached  with  want  of 
induftry,  in  exporting  inftead  of  manufacturing  it 
themfelves. — This  is  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  ancient  Catti,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  &c. 
who,  in  after-ages,  were  called  Chatty  Chatfi,  Hafi , 
and  HeJJi.  The  two  chief  branches  of  Caffel  and 
Darmftadt  have  many  rights  and  privileges  in  com¬ 
mon,  which  we  have  not  room  to  fpecify.  Both  of 
them  have  a  feat  and  vote  in  the  college  of  princes  at 
the  diet  of  the  empire,  and  thofe  of  this  circle.  Each 
of  thefe  princes,  befides  their  guards  and  militia,  main¬ 
tains  a  confiderable  body  both  of  horfe  and  foot. 

.  HESYCHIUS,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the  an¬ 
cient  Greek  grammarians  whofe  works  are  now  ex¬ 
tant,  was  a  Chriftian  ;  and,  according  to  fome,  the 
fame  with  Hefychius  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  who  died 
in  609.  He  wrote  a  Greek  lexicon;  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  Cafaubon,  is  the  moft  learned  and  ufeful 
work  of  that  kind  produced  by  the  ancients.  Schre- 
velius  publilhed  a  good  edition  of  it  in  1668,  in  410. 
with  notes ;  but  the  beft  is  that  of  John  Alberti, 
printed  at  Leyden  in  1746,  in  two  vols  folio. 

HETEROCLITE,  among  grammarians,  one  of 
the  three  variations  in  irregular  nouns,  and  defined  by 
Mr  Ruddiman,  a  noun  that  varies  in  its  declenfion ;  as 
hoc  vas,  vajis ;  hac  vafa ,  vaforum. 

HETERODOX,  in  polemical  theology,  any  thing 
contrary  to  the  faith  and  do&rines  of  a  church. 

HETEROGENEITY,  in  phyfiology,  that  qua¬ 
lity  or  property  of  bodies  which  denominates  a  thing 
heterogeneous. 

HETEROGENEOUS,  or  Heterogeneal,  fome- 
thing  that  confifts  of  parts  of  diffimilar  kinds,  inoppo- 
fition  to  homogeneous. 

Heterogeneous  Light ,  is,  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton, 
faid  to  be  that  which  confifts  of  rays  of  different  de¬ 
grees  of  refrangibility:  thus  the  common  light  of  the 
fun  or  clouds  is  heterogeneous,  -being  a  mixture  of  all 
Vol.  V. 


forts  of  rays. 

Heterogeneous  Nouns ,  one  of  the  three  variations 
in  irregular  nouns;  or  fuch  as  are  of  one  gender  in 
the  Angular  number,  and  of  another  in  the  plural. 
— Heterogeneous,  under  which  are  comprehended 
mixed  nouns,  are  fix-fold.  1.  Thofe  which  are  of 
the  mafeuline  gender  in  the  Angular  number,  and 
neuter  in  the  plural  ;  as  hie  tartarus,  hac  tartar  a. 
2.  Thofe  which  are  mafeuline  in  the  lingular  number, 
but  mafeuline  and  neuter  in  the  plural ;  as  hie  locus% 
hi  loci ,  is  hac  loca.  3.  Such  as  are  feminine  in  the 
Angular  number,  but  neuter  in  the  plural ;  as  hac  car - 
bafus ,  is  hac  carlafa.  4.  Such  nouns  as  are  neuter 
in  the  Angular  number,  but  mafeuline  in  the  plural; 
as  hoc  ccelum ,  hi  cceli.  5.  Such  as  are  neuter  in  the 
Angular,  but  neuter  and  mafeuline  in  the  plural ;  as 
hoc  rajirum ,  hi  rajlri ,  is  hac  rajlra ;  and,  6.  Such  as 
are  neuter  in  the  Angular,  but  feminine  in  the  plural 
number ;  as  hoc  epulum,  ha  epula. 

HETEROSCII,  in  geography,  a  term  of  relation, 
denoting  fuch  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  as  have  their 
(hadows  falling  but  one  way,  as  thofe  who  live  be¬ 
tween  the  tropics  and  polar  circles ;  whofe  fhadows  at 
noon  in  north  latitude  are  always  to  the  northward, 
and  in  fouth  latitude  to  the  fouthward. 

HEVELIUS,  or  Hevelke,  (John),  an  eminent 
aflronomer,  was  born  at  Dantzic  in  1611.  He  flu- 
died  in  Germany,  England,  and  France,  and  every 
where  obtained  the  efteem  of  the  learned.  He  was  the 
firft  that  difeovered  a  kind  of  libration  in  the  moon, 
and  made  feveral  important  obfervations  on  the  other 
planets.  He  alfo  difeovered  feveral  fixed  ftars,  which 
he  named  the  firmament  of  Sobiejki,  in  honour  of 
John  III.  king  of  Poland.  His  wife  was  alfo  well 
{killed  in  aftronomy,  and  made  a  part  of  the  obferva¬ 
tions  publilhed  by  her  hufband.  In  1673,  be  publilh¬ 
ed,  A  defeription  of  the  inftruments  with  which  he 
made  his  obfervations,  under  the  title  of  Machina  Coe- 
leftis :  and  in  1679,  he  publilhed  the  fecond  part  of 
this  work  ;  but  in  September  the  fame  year,  while  he 
was  at  a  feat  in  the  country,  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
have  his  houfe  at  Dantzic  burnt  down.  By  this  cala¬ 
mity  he  is  faid  to  have  fuftained  a  lofs  of  feveral  thou- 
fand  pounds  ;  having  not  only  his  obfervatory  and  all 
his  valuable  inftruments  apd  apparatus  deftroyed  ;  but 
alfo  a  great  number  of  copies  of  his  Machitia  Coelejlis  ; 
which  accident  has  made  this  fecond  part  very  fcarce, 
and  confequently  very  dear.  In  the  year  1 690  were 
publilhed,  “  Firmamentum  Sobiefcianum,”  and  “  Pro- 
domus  aftronomicae  &  novae  tabulae  folares,  una  cum 
catalogo  fixarum,”  in  which  he  lays  down  the  necef- 
fary  preliminaries  for  taking  an  exa&  catalogue  of  the 
ftars.  But  both  thefe  works  are  pofthumous ;  for  He- 
velius  died  in  1687,  on  his  birth-day,  aged  76.  He 
was  a  man  greatly  efteemed  by  his  countrymen,  not 
only  on  account  of  his  great  reputation  and  Ikill  in  a- 
ftronomy,  but  as  a  very  excellent  and  worthy  magi- 
ftrate.  He  was  made  a  burgomafter  of  Dantzic  ; 
which  office  he  is  faid  to  have  executed  with  the  utmoft 
integrity  and  applaufe.  He  was  alfo  very  highly  e- 
fteemed  by  foreigners;  and  not  only  by  thofe  Ikilled  in 
aftronomy  and  the  fciences,  but  by  foreign  princes, 
and  potentates;  as  appeals  abundantly  from  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  their  letters  which  were  printed  at  Dantzic  in 
the  year  1683. 
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Heurnius  HEURNIUS,  or  Van  Heurn,  (John),  a  learned 
II  phyfician,  was  bom  at  Utrecht,  in  1543  ;  and  ftudied 
Hexham.  at  Louva;n>  paris>  Padua,  and  Pavia.  At  his  return 
to  his  native  country  he  became  magiftrate  of  Amfter- 
dam  ;  after  which  he  was  profelfor  of  phyfic  at  Ley¬ 
den,  and  reftor  of  the  univerfity  of  that  city,  where 
he  died  in  1601.  He  wrote,  among  other  works,  fe- 
veral  treatifes  on  the  difeafes  of  different  parts  of  the 
body,  and  feveral  commentaries  on  the  works  of  Hip¬ 
pocrates. — Otho  Heurnius ,  his  foil,  was  alfo  profefibr 
of  phylic  at  Leyden,  and  wrote  fome  books. 

HEUSDEN,  a  ftrong  town  of  the  United  Pro¬ 
vinces  in  Holland,  feated  on  the  river  Maefe  among 
marfhes,  with  a  handfome  caltle,  in  E.  Long.  5.  3.  N. 
Lat.  51.  47.  ' 

HEWSON  (William),  a  very  ingenious  anatomifl, 
was  born  in  1739.  He  became  afliltant  to  Dr  Hun¬ 
ter,  and  was  afterwards  in  partnerfhip  with  him  ;  but, 
on  their  disagreement,  read  anatomical  leftures  at  his 
own  houfe  (in  which  he  was  feconded  by  Mr  Falco¬ 
ner).  He  wrote  Inquiries  into  the  properties  of  the 
llooct,  and  the  lymph at'te  fyftem ,  2  vols  ;  and  difputed 
with  Dr  Monro  the  difcovery  of  the  lymphatic  fy¬ 
ftem  of  veffels  in  oviparous  animals.  He  died  in  1774. 

HEXACHORD,  in  ancient  nuific,  a  concord  call¬ 
ed  by  the  moderns  a  Jixth. 

HEXAGON,  in  geometry,  a  figure  of  fix  fides  and 
angles  ;  and  if  thefe  fides  and  angles  are  equal,  it  is 
called  a  regular  hexagon. 

HEXAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  one  of  the  five 
platonic  bodies,  or  regular  folids,  being  the  fame  with 
a  cube. 

HEXAMETER,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  kind  of  Verfe 
confitling  of  fix  feet;  the  firft  four  of  which  may  be 
indifferently  either  fpondees  or  daftyls;  the  fifth  is 
enerally  a  daftyl,  and  the  fixth  always  a  fpondeev 
uch  is  the  following  verfe  of  Horace : 
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Hut  pro\deJfe  vo\lunt,  aut\  deh\(iare  po\etce . 
HEXANDRIA,  in  botany,  (from  *S.  “  fix  ;” 
and  «*»/»>  “  a  man  ;”)  the  name  of  the  fixth  clafs  in 
Linnasus’s  fexual  method-,  confifting  of  plants  with  her¬ 
maphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with  fix  fla- 
mina  or  male  organs,  that  are  of  an  equal  length.  See 
Botany,  p.  1292. 

HEXASTYLE,  in  architecture,  a  building  with 
fix  columns  in  front. 

HEXHAM,  a  town  of  Northumberland.  It  is 
commonly  reckoned  to  be  the  Alexodunnm  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  where  the  firft  cohort  of  the  Spaniards  were 
in  garrifon.  It  was  made  a  bifhop’s  fee  by  Ethel- 
dreda,  wife  of  king  of  Egfred,  in  the  year  675.  Its 
firft  bifhop,  St  Wilfred,  built  here  a  molt  mag¬ 
nificent  cathedral  and  monaftery,  and  it  was  pof- 
feffed  by  feven  bifhops  fucceffively ;  but  being  very 
much  infefted  by  the  Danes,  the  fee  was  removed  to 
York.  The  town  is  at  prefent  well  built,  and  its 
market  is  pretty  good  for  corn.  There  was  a  remark¬ 
able  and  bloody  battle  fought  near  this  town,  between 
the  houfes  of  Lancafter  and  York,  wherein  the  former 
were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  extraordinary  bravery  and 
conduct  of  John  Nevil,  lord  Montacute,  who  was  for 
that  reafon  created  earl  of  Northumberland.  W. 
Long.  1.  37.  N.  Lat.  55.  5. 

HEYDON,  a  little,  pleafant,  well-built  town  of 


Yorklhire,  in  that  part  called  Holderneffe ,  feated  on  a  Heydon 
river  that  falls  into  the  Humber.  It  has  now  but  one  i! 
church,  tho’  there  are  the  remains  of  two  more;  and  eywo°  * 
had  formerly  a  confiderable  trade,  which  is  now  loft, 
on  account  of  its  being  fo  near  Hull.  The  houfes 
being  rebuilt,  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  place.  It  is 
a  corporation  ;  and  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  a  re¬ 
corder,  nine  aldermen,  and  two  bailiffs,  who  have  the 
power  of  choofing  Iheriffs,  and  are  juftices  of  the 
peace.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  W. 

Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  53.  46. 

Heydon  (John),  who  fometimes  affumed  the  name 
of  Eugenius  Theodidaftus ,  was  a  great  pretender  to  fkill 
in  the  Roficrucian  philofophy  and  the  celeftial  figns, 
in  the  reign  of  king  Charles  I.;  and  wrote  a  confider¬ 
able  number  of  chemical  and  allrological  works,  with 
very  Angular  titles.  This  ridiculous  author  was  much 
reforted  to  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  in¬ 
fatuated  with  judicial  aftroiogy.  He  employed  him 
to  calculate  the  king’s  and  his  own  nativity,  and  was 
affured  that  his  ftars  had  promifed  him  great  things. 

The  duke  alfo  employed  Heydon  in  fome  treafonable 
and  feditious  practices,  for  which  he  was  fent  to  the 
tower.  He  loft  much  of  his  former  reputation  by  tell¬ 
ing  Richard  Cromwell  and  Thurloe,  who  went  to  him 
difguifed  like  cavaliers,  That  Oliver  would  infallibly  be 
hanged  by  a  certain  time  ;  which  he  out- lived  feveral 
years. 

HEYLIN  (Dr  Peter),  an  eminent  Englilh  writer, 
was  born  at  Burford,  in  Oxfordlhire,  in  1600.  He 
ftudied  at  Hart-hall,  Oxford  ;  where  he  took  his  de¬ 
grees  in  arts  and  divinity,  and  became  an  able  geogra¬ 
pher  and  hiftorian.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
chaplains  in  ordinary  to  king  Charles  I.  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  reftory  of  Hemingford  in  Huntington- 
fhire,  made  a  prebendary  of  Weftminfter,  and  ob¬ 
tained  feveral  other  livings  :  but  of  thefe  he  was  depri¬ 
ved  by  the  parliament,  who  alfo  fequeftered  his  eftate  ; 
by  which  means  he  and  his  family  were  reduced  to 
great  neceflity.  However,  upon  the  reftoration,  he 
was  reftored  to  hisfpiritualities ;  but  never  rofe  higher 
than  to  be  fubdean  of  Weftminfter.  He  died  in  1662  ; 
and  was  interred  in  St  Peter’s  church  in  Weftminfter, 
where  he  had  a  neat  monument  erefted  to  his  memory. 

His  writings  are  very  numerous :  the  principal  of 
which  are,  I.  Microcofmus ,  or  a  defcription  of  the 
great  world.  2.  Cofmographia.  3.  The  hiftory  of  St 
George.  4.  Ecclejra  vindicata,  or  the  church  of 
England  juftified.  5.  Hiftorical  and  mifcellaneoua 
t rafts,  &c. 

HEYWOOD  (John),  one  of  our  moft  ancient 
dramatic  poets,  wa3  born  at  North -Mims,  near  St 
Alban’s  in  Hertfordfhire,  and  educated  at  Oxford. 

From  thence  he  retired  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  ; 
where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  it  feems,  had  a  feat  in 
that  neighbourhood.  This  patron  of  genius  introdu¬ 
ced  our  comic  poet  to  the  princefs  Mary,  and  after¬ 
wards  to  her  father  Henry,  who,  we  are  told,  was 
much  delighted  with  his  wit,  and  Ikill  ir»  mufic,  and 
by  whom  he  was  frequently  rewarded.  When  his  for¬ 
mer  patronefs,  queen  Mary,  came  to  the  crown,  Hey- 
wood  became  a  favourite  at  court,  and  continued  often 
to  entertain  her  majefty,  exercijtng  his  fancy  before  her , 
even  to  the ■  time  that  Jbe  lay  languijbing  on  her  death - 
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Heywood,  led.  On  the  acceffion  of  Elizabeth,  being  a  zealous 
Papift,  he  thought  fit  to  decamp,  with  other  favourites 
of  her  deceafed  majefty.  He  fettled  at  Mechlin  in 
Flanders,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1565. — John 
Heywood  was  a  man  of  no  great  learning,  nor  were 
his  poetical  talents  by  any  means  extraordinary;  but 
he  poffeffed  talents  of  more  importance  in  the  times  in 
which  lie  lived,  namely,  the  talents  of  a  jefter.  He 
wrote  feveral  plays;  500  epigrams;  A  dialogue  in  verfe 
concerning  Englifb  proverbs  ;  and,  The  fpider  and fly ,  a 
parable ,  a  thick  4to.  Before  the  title  of  this  laft  work 
is  a  whfile-length  wooden  print^of  the  author ;  who  is 
alfo  reprefented  at  the  head  of  every  chapter  in  the 
book,  of  which  there  are  77. —  He  left  two  fons,  who 
both  became  Jefuits  and  eminent  men  :  viz.  Ellis  Hey¬ 
wood,  who  continued  fome  time  at  Florence  under  the 
patronage  of  cardinal  Pole,  and  became  fo  good  a 
matter  of  the  Italian  tongue,  as  to  write  a  treatife  in 
that  language,  entitled  II  Moro\  he  died  at  Louvain 
about  the  year  1572.  His  other  fon  was  Jafper  Hey¬ 
wood,  who  was  obliged  to  refign  a  fellowfhip  at  Ox¬ 
ford  on  account  of  his  immoralities :  he  tranflated 
three  tragedies  of  Seneca,  and  wrote  various  poems 
and  devifes  ;  fome  of  which  were  printed  in  a  volume, 
intitled,  The  paradife  of  dainty  devifes  %  4to.  1573.  He 
died  at  Naples  in  1597 

Heywood  (Eliza),  one  of  the  raoft  voluminous  no¬ 
vel  writers  this  ifland  ever  produced ;  of  whom  we  know 
no  more  than  that  her  father  was  a  tradefman,  and  that 
fhe  was  born  about  the  year  1696.  In  the  early  part 
of  her  life,  her  pen,  whether  to  gratify  her  own  difpo- 
tion  or  the  prevailing  tafte,  dealt  chiefly  in  licentious 
tales,  and  memoirs  of  perfonal  fcandal  :  the  celebrated 
Atalantis  of  Mrs  Manley  ferved  her  for  a  model ;  and 
The  court  of  Carimania ,  The  new  Utopia ,  with  fome 
other  pieces  of  a  like  nature,  were  the  copies  ber  ge¬ 
nius  produced.  She  alfo  attempted  dramatic  writing 
and  performance,  but  did  not  fucceed  in  either.  What¬ 
ever  it  was  that  provoked  the  refentment  of  Pope,  he 
gave  full  fcope  to  it  by  diftinguifhing  her  as  one  of  the 
prizes  to  be  gained  in  the  games  introduced  in  honour 
of  Dullnefs,  in  his  Dunciad.  Neverthelefs,  it  feems 
undeniable,  that  there  is  much  fpirit,  and  much  inge¬ 
nuity,  in  her  manner  of  treating  fubje&s,  which  the 
friends  of  virtue  may  perhaps  with  {he  had  never  med¬ 
dled  with  at  all.  But,  whatever  offence  ihe  may  have 
given  to  delicacy  or  morality  in  her  early  works,  (he 
appears  to  have  been  foon  convinced  of,  and  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  atone  for  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life  ;  as  no  au¬ 
thor  then  appeared  a  greater  advocate  for  virtue.  A- 
mong  her  riper  productions  may  be  fpecified,  The  fe~ 
male  Spedlator,  4  vols  ;  The  hiflory  of  Mips  Betfy 
T hough tlefs,  4  vols  ;  Jemmy  and  Jenny  Jejfamy,  3  vols  ; 
The  inviflble  Jpy,  4  vols ;  with  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  A 
prefent  for  afervant~maid.  She  died  in  1 759. 

HIATUS,  properly  fignifies  an  opening,  chafm, 
or  gap  ;  but  it  is  particularly  applied  to  thofe  verfes 
where  one  word  ends  with  a  vowel,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  word  begins  with  one,  and  thereby  occafions  the 
mouth  to  be  more  open,  and  the  found  to  be  very 
liarfh. 

The  term  hiatus  is  alfo  ufed  in  fpeaking  of  manu- 
feripts,  to  denote  their  defeats,  of  the  parts  that  have 
been  loft  or  effaced. 

HIBISCUS,  Syrian  mallow;  a  gegus  of  the  po- 


lyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monodelphia  clafs  of  Hibifcus. 

plants.  '  - 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  25  fpecies  ;  the 
molt  remarkable  are,  1.  The  Syriacus,  commonly  call¬ 
ed  althaa  frutex ,  is  a  native  of  Syria.  It  rifes  with 
fhrubby  ftalks  to  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  fend¬ 
ing  out  many  woody  branches  covered  with  a  fmooth 
grey  bark,  garnifhed  with  oval  fpear-fhaped  leaves, 
whofe  upper  parts  are  frequently  divided  into  three 
lobes.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the 
ftalk  at  every  joint  of  the  fame  year’s  fhoot.  They  are 
large,  and  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  mallow,  having  five 
large  roundifh  petals  which  join  at  their  bafe,  fpread- 
ing  open  at  the  top,  in  fhape  of  an  open  bell.  Thefe 
appear  in  Auguft;  and  if  the  feafon  is  not  too  warm, 
there  will  be  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  till  September. 

The  flowers  are  fucceeded  by  fhort  capfules,  with  five 
cells,  filled  with  kidney-fhaped  feeds  ;  but  unlefs  the 
feafon  proves  warm,  they  will  not  ripen  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Of  this  fpecies  there  are  four  or  five  varieties,  dif¬ 
fering  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers :  the  moft  common 
hath  pale  purple  flowers  with  dark  bottoms;  another 
hath  bright  purple  flowers  with  black  bottoms  ;  a 
third  hath  white  flowers  with  purple  bottoms;  and  a 
fourth,  variegated  flowers  with  dark  bottoms.  There 
are  alfo  two  with  variegated  leaves,  which  are  by  fome 
much  efteemed.  All  thefe  varieties  are  very  ornamen¬ 
tal  in  a  garden.  2.  The  Chinenfis  is  a  native  of  the 
Eaft  Indies,  whence  it  has  got  the  name  of  China  rofe; 
but  the  feeds  having  been  carried  by  the  French  to 
their  Weft  India  fettlements,  it  hath  thence  obtained 
the  name  of  Martinico  rofe.  Of  this  there  are  the 
double  and  Angle  flowering  kinds  ;  the  feeds  of  the 
firft  frequently  produce  plants  that  have  only  Angle 
flowers,  but  the  latter  feldom  vary  to  the  double 
kind.  The  plant  has  a  foft  fpungy  (tern,  which  by 
age  becomes  ligneous  and  pithy.  It  rifes  to  the  height 
of  12  or  14  feet,  fending  out  branches  towards  the 
top,  which  are  hairy,  garnifhed  with  heart- fhaped 
leaves,  cut  into  five  acute  angles  on  their  borders,  and 
llightly  fawed  on  their  edges  ;  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  but  pale  below.  The  flowers  are  produced 
from  the  wings  of  the  leaves;  the  Angle  are  compofed 
of  five  petals  which  fpread  open,  and  are  at  firft  white, 
but  afterwards  change  to  a  blufh  rofe  colour,  and  as 
they  decay  turn  purple.  In  the  Weft  Indies,  all 
thefe  alterations  happen  on  the  fame  day,  and  the 
flowers  themfelves  are  of  no  longer  duration  ;  but  Jn 
Britain  the  changes  are  not  fo  fudden.  The  flowers 
are  furrounded  by  fhort,  thick,  blunt,  capfules,  which 
are  very  hairy  ;  having  five  cells,  which  contain  many 
fmall  kidney-fhaped  feeds,  having  a  fine  plume  of  fi-  , 
brous  down  adhering  to  them.  3.  The  almofchus,  or 
mu(k,  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  where  the  French 
cultivate  great  <juaniities  of  it.  The  plant  rifes  with 
an  herbaceous  ftalk  three  or  four  feet  high,  fending 
out  two  or  three  fide-branches,  garnifhed  with  large 
leaves  cut  into  fix  or  feven  acute  angles,  fawed  on  their 
edges,  having  long  footftalks,  and  placed  alternately. 

The  ftalks  and  leaves  of  this  fort  are  very  hairy.  The 
flowers  come  out  from  the  wings  of  the  leaves  upon 
pretty  long  footftalks  which  ftand  eredi.  They  are  large, 
of  a  fulphur  colour,  with  purple  bottoms;  and  are  fuc¬ 
ceeded  by  pyramidal  five-cornered  capfules,  which  open 
in  five  cells,  filled  with  large  kidney-fhaped  feeds  of  a 
20  S  2  very 
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Hibifcus.  very  mufliy  odour.  4.  The  tih'aceus,  or  maho-tree,  is 
a  native  of  both  the  Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  woody, 
pithy  item,  to  the  height  often  feet,  dividing  into  fe- 
veral  branches  towards  the  top,  which  are  covered  with 
a  woolly  down,  garniftved  with  heart- ftiaped  leaves  end¬ 
ing  in  acute  points.  They  are  of  a  lucid  green  on  their 
upper  fide,  and  hoary  on  the  under  fide,  full  of  large 
veins,  and  are  placed  alternately.  The  flowers  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loofe  fpikes  at  the  -end  of  the  branches,  and 
are  of  a  whitilh-yellow  colour.  They  are  fucceeded 
by  ihort  acuminated  capfules,  opening  in  five  cells,  fill¬ 
ed  with  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  5.  The  javanica  grows 
naturally  on  the  coaft  of  Malabar.  It  rifes  with  a 
woody  Italk  12  or  14  feet  high,  dividing  into  many 
fmall  branches  towards  the  top,  garnifhed  with  oval 
fawed  leaves  ending  in  acute  points,  of  a  lucid  green 
above,  but  pale  on  their  under  fide,  placed  without  or¬ 
der.  The  flowers  come  out  from  the  fides  of  the 
branches  at  the  wings  of  the  leaves  on  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  They  are  compofed  of  many  oblong  roundiih 
petals  of  a  red  colour,  which  expand  like  the  rofc  ; 
the  flowers  being  as  large  when  fully  blown  as  the  com¬ 
mon  red  rofe,  and  as  double.  6.  The  goflypifolius, 
with  a  cotton  leaf,  is  a  native  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and 
rifes  with  an  herbaceous  ftem  three  feet  high,  fending 
out  feveral  lateral  branches,  which  are  garniihed  with 
fmooth  leaves  divided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers  come 
eut  at  the  fide  of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  dirty 
white,  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  and  are  fucceeded 
by  obtufe  feed-veffels  divided  into  five  cells,  which  are 
filled  with  kidney-lhaped  feeds.  7.  Thetrionum,  Ve¬ 
nice  mallow,  or  flower  of  an  hour,  is  a  native  of  fome 
parts  of  Italy,  and  has  long  been  cultivated  in  the 
ardens  of  this  country.  It  rifes  with  a  branching 
alk  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  having  many  Ihort  fpines, 
which  are  foft,  and  do  not  appear  unlefs  clofely  view¬ 
ed  :  the  leaves  are  divided  into  three  lobes,  which  are 
deeply  jagged  almoft  to  the  midrib.  The  flowers  come 
out  at  the  joints  of  the  ftalks,  upon  pretty  long  foot- 
ftalks.  They  have  a  double  empalement ;  the  outer 
being  compofed  of  ten  long  narrow  leaves,  which  join 
at  their  bafe  :  the  inner  is  of  one  thin  leaf  fwollen  like 
a  bladder,  cut  into  five  acute  fegments  at  the  top,  ha¬ 
ving  many  longitudinal  purple  ribs,  and  is  hairy.  Both 
thefe  are  permanent,  and  inclofe  the  capfule  after  the 
flower  is  paft.  The  flower  is  compofed  of  five  obtufe 
petals,  which  fpread  open  at  the  top  ;  the  lower  part 
forming  an  open  bell-lhaped  flower.  Thefe  have  dark 
purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a  pale  fulphur- colour  above. 
In  hot  weather  the  flowers  continue  but  a  few  hours 
open  ;  however,  there  is  a  fucceflion  of  flowers  that  o- 
pen  daily  for  a  confiderable  time.  8.  The  ficifolia,  or 
ketmia  of  the  Brafils,  with  a  fig-leaf,  is  common  in  the 
Weft  Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  foft  herbaceous  ftalk 
from  three  to  five  feet  high,  dividing  upward  into  ma¬ 
ny  branches  garnilhed  with  hand-lhaped  leaves,  di¬ 
vided  into  five  lobes.  The  flowers  are  produced  from 
the  wings  of  the  ftalks  ;  they  are  of  a  pale  fulphur  co¬ 
lour  with  dark  purple  bottoms,  but  are  of  a  very  Ihort 
duration  ;  opening  in  the  morning  with  the  riling  fun, 
and  fading  long  before  noon  in  hot  weather.  They 
are  fucceeded  by  capfules  of  very  different  forms,  in 
the  different  varieties.  In  fome,  the  capfules  are  not 
thicker  than  a  man’s  finger,  and  five  or  fix  inches  long} 
in  others,  they  are  very  thick,  and  not  more  than  two 


or  three  inches  long  :  in  fome  plants  they  grow  ereft,  Hibifcuj 
in  others  they  are  inclined,  &c.’  .  II 

Culture.  The  firft  fort  may  be  propagated  either  by  Hic^es‘ 
feeds  or  cuttings.  The  feeds  may  be  fown  in  pots  fill¬ 
ed  with  light  earth  about  the  latter  end  ofMarch,  and 
the  young  plants  tranfplanted  about  the  fame  time 
next  year.  They  will  fucceed  in  the  full  ground;  but 
mult  be  covered  in  winter  whilft  young,  otherwife 
they  are  apt  to  be  deftroyed.  The  fecond  fort  is  pro¬ 
pagated  by  feeds,  which  muff  be  fown  in  a  hot- bed. 

The  young  plants  arc  to  be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  fe» 
parate  pots,  and  treated  like  other  tender  vegetables, 
only  allowing  them  a  good  lhare  of  air.  The  third  fort 
is  annual  in  this  country,  though  biennial  in  thofe 
places  where  it  js  native.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds, 
and  muft  be  treated  in  the  manner  directed  for  Ama¬ 
ranth.  The  fourth,  fifth,  fixth,  and  eighth  forts  re¬ 
quire  the  fame  treatment  with  the  third.  The  feventh 
is  propagated  by  feeds,  which  fhould  be  fown  where 
the  plants  are  defigned  to  remain,  for  they  do  not  bear 
tranfplanting  well.  They  require  no  other  culture  than 
to  be  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  thinned  where  they 
are  too  clofe;  and  if  the  feeds  are  permitted  to  fcatter, 
the  plants  will  come  up  fully  as  well  as  if  they  had 
been  fown. 

Ufes.  The  third  fort  is  cultivated  in  the  Weft  In¬ 
dies  by  the  French,  for  the  fake  of  its  feeds.  Thefe  are 
annually  fent  to  France  in  great  quantities,  and  form 
a  confiderable  branch  of  trade,  but  thepurpofes  which 
theyanfwer  are  not  certainly  known.  The  flowers  of 
the  fifth  kind  are  ufed  by  the  Indian  women  of  Mala¬ 
bar  for  colouring  their  hair  and  eyebrows  of  .  a  black 
that  will  not  walh  off.  The  Europeans  there  ufe  it 
for  blacking  their  flioes,  and  thence  have  named  it  the 
Jhoe-fltmer.  The  green  pods  of  the  fixth  fort  havb  the 
tafte  of  forrel,  and  are  ufed  by  the  Weft  Indians  for 
giving  an  acid  tafte  to  their  viands.  The  eighth  fort 
is  alfo  cultivated  by  the  Weft  Indians  for  the  fake  of 
its  pods.  Thefe  they  gather  green  to  put  into  their 
foups  ;  and  having  a  foft  vifcous  juice,  they  add  a 
thicknefs  to  the  foup  which  renders  it  very  palatable. 

HICETAS  of  Syracufe,  an  ancient  philofopher 
and  aftronomer,  who  taught  that  the  fun  and  ftars 
were  motionlefs,  and  that  the  earth  moved  round 
them.  This  is  mentioned  by  Cicero,  arid  probably 
gave  the  firft  hint  of  the  true  fyftem  to  Copernicus. 

He  flourilhed  344  B.  C. 

HICKES  (George),  an  Englifh  divine  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  parts  and  learning,  born  in  1642.  In  i68t 
he  was  made  king’s  chaplain,  and  two  years  after 
dean  of  Worcefter.  The  death  of  Charles  II.  flopped 
his  farther  preferment ;  for,  though  his  church  prin¬ 
ciples  were  very  high,  he  manifefted  too  much  zeal 
againft  Popery  to  be  any  favourite  with  James  II.  On 
the  revolution,  he  with  many  others  was  deprived  for 
refufing  to  take  the  oaths  to  king  William  and  queen 
Mary;  and  foon  after,  archbifhop  Sancroft  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  confidering  how  to  maintain  epifcopal  fuccef- 
fion  among  thofe  who  adhered  to  them,  Dr  Hickes 
carried  over  a  lift  of  the  deprived  clergy  to  king  James  ; 
and  with  his  fandiion  a  private  confecration  was  per¬ 
formed,  at  which  it  is  faid  lord  Clarendon  was  prefent. 

Among  others,  Dr  Hickes  was  confecrated  fuffragan 
biftiop  of  Thetford,  and  died  in  1715. — He  wrote,  1. 
InJUiutiones  Gramnaticx  Anglo- Saxonic<et  et  Mcefo- Go¬ 
thic  x,. 
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ilicksp  thicx,  2.  Anti  qua  literature  Jeptentrionalis .  3.  Two 

II.  treatifes,  ont  of  the  Chriftian  priefthood,  the  other  of 
H'Qacium.  the  dignity  of  the  epifcopal  order.  4.  Jovian,  or  an 
anfwer  to  Julian  the  apoftate.  5..  Sermons;  with  many 
temporary  controverfial  pieces  on  politics  and  religion. 

HICKUP,  or  Hiccough,  a  fpafmodic  affection  of 
the  ftomaeh,  cefophagus,  and  mufcles  fubfervient  to  de- 
.  glutition,  arifing  fometimes  from  fome  particular  in¬ 

jury  done  to  the  ftomach,  cefophagus,  diaphragm,  &e. 
and  fometimes  from  a  general  affedfion  of  the  nervous 
fyftem.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HIDAGE  ( Hidagium J,  was  an  extraordinary  tax 
payable  to  the  kings  of  England  for  every  hyde  of 
land.  This  taxation  was  levied  not  only  in  money, 
but  in  provifion,  armour,  &c. ;  and  when  the  Danes 
landed  in  Sandwich  in  994,  king  Ethelred  taxe.d  all. 
his  :ands  by  hides;  fo  that  every  310  hides  found  one 
ftiip  furnifhed,  and  every  eight  hides  furnifhed  one  jack 
and  one  faddle,  to  arm  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom, 
&c. — Sometimes  the  word  bidage  was  ufed  for  the 
being  quit  of  that  tax:  which  was  alfo  called  bidegild; 
and  interpreted,  from  the  Saxon,  a  “  price,  or  ranfom 
paid  to  fave  one’s  fkih  or  hide  from  beating.” 

HIDE,  the  fit  in  of  beafts  ;  but  the  word  is  parti¬ 
cularly  applied  to  thofe  of  large  cattle,  as  bullocks, 
cows,  horfes,  &c. 

Hides  are  either  raw  or  green,  juft  as  taken  off  the 
carcafe,  falted,  or  feafoned  with  fait,  alum,  and  falt- 
petre,  to  prevent  their  fpoiling;  or  curried  and  tanned. 
See  Tanning. 

Hide  of  Land ,  was  fuch  a  quantity  of  land  as  might 
be  ploughed  with  one  plough  within  thecompafs  of  a 
year,  or  as  much  as  would  maintain  a  family  ;  fome 
call  it  60,  fome  80,  and  others  100  acres. 

Hwn-Bound.  See  Farriery,  §.  xix. 

HIERACIUM,  hawkweed  ;  a  genus  of  the 
order  of  polygamia  aequalis,  belonging  to  the  fynge- 
nefia  elate  of  plants. 

Species.  I.  The  aurantiacum,  commonly  called 
grim  the  collier,  hath  many  oblong  oval  entire  leaves, 
crowning  the  root  ;  an  upright,  Angle,  hairy,  and 
almoft  leaflefs  ttalk,  a  foot  high*  terminated  by  red- 
difh  orange-coloured  flowers  in  a  corymbus.  Thefe 
flowers  have  dark  oval  alh-coloured  calyces ;  whence 
the  name  of  grim  the  collier.  2.  The  pilofella  or 
moufe-ear,  hath  bloffoms  red  on  the  outfide,  and  pale 
yellow  within  ;  the  cups  fet  thick  with  black  hairs. 
The  flowers  open  at  eight  in  the  morning,  and  clofe 
about  two  in  the  afternoon.  3.  The  umbellatum  grows 
to  the  height  of  three  feet,  with  an  ereft  and  firm 
fialk,  terminated  with  an  umbel  of  yellow  flowers. 

Culture.  The  firft  is  the  only  fpecies  cultivated  in 
gardens.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  or  parting  the 
roots.  The  feed  may  be  fown  in  autumn  or  fpring. 
In  June,  when  the  plants  are  grown  two  or  three  in¬ 
ches  high,  they  may  be  picked  out  and  planted  in 
beds,  where  they  mull  remain  till  the  next  autumn, 
and  then  tranfplanted  where  they  are  to  remain. 

Properties.  The  fecond  fpecies  is  common  in  dry 
allures  in  England;  it  has  a  milky  juice,  but  is  lefs 
itter  and  allringent  than  is  ufual  with  plants  of  that 
clafs.  It  is  reckoned  hurtful  to  Iheep.  An  infeft  of 
the  cochineal  genus,  ( Coccus  Polonicus)  is  often  found 
at  the  roots,  (Alt.  Upfal.  1752.)  Goats  eat  it; 
fheep  are  not  fond  of  it ;  horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it. — 


The  third  fpecies  is  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  grows  Hieracite3 
in  rough  ftony  places,  but  is  not  very  common.  The  ,  It 
flowers  are  fometimes  ufed  for  dying  yarn  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour.  *  phlC$- 

HIERACITES,  in  church-hillory,  Chriftian  he¬ 
retics  in  the  third  century  :  fo  called  from  their  leader 
Hierax,  a  philofoplier  of  Egypt ;  who  taught  that 
Melehifedek  was  the  Holy  Glioft,  denied  the  refur- 
redlion,  and  condemned  marriage. 

HIERANOSIS,  or  Morbus  Sacer.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HIERA  picra.  See  Pharmacy,  n®  826. 

HIERARCHY,  among  divines,  denotes  the  fub- 
ordination  of  angels. 

Some  of  the  rabbins  reckon  four,  others  ten,  orders> 
or  ranks  of  angels  ;  and  give  them  different  names; 
according  to  their  different  degrees  of  power  and 
knowledge. 

Hierarchy,  likewife  denotes  the  fubordination  of 
the  clergy,  ecclefiaftical  polity,  or  the  conftitution 
and  government  of  the  Chriftian  church  confidered  as 
a  fociety. 

HIERES,  the  name  of  fome  fmall  illands  lying 
near  the  coaft  of  Provence  in  France,  oppofite  to  the 
towns  of  Hieres  and  Toulon,  where  the  Englilh  fleet 
lay  many  months  in  1 744,  and  blocked  up  the  French" 
and  Spanilh  fleets  in  the  harbour  of  Toulon. 

Hieres,  a  town  of  Provence  in  France,  feated  on 
the  Mediterranean  fea.  It  is  a  pretty  little  town,  and 
was  formerly  a  colony  of  the  Marfilians ;  and  pilgrims 
ufed  to  embark  here  for  the  holy  land.  But  its  har¬ 
bour  being  now  choaked  up,  it  is  confiderable  only 
for  its  falt-works.  E.  Long.  6.  13.  N.  Lat.  43.  7. 

HIERO  I.  and  II.  kings  of  Syracufe.  See  Syracuse.. 

H IEROCLES,  a  cruel  perfecutor  of  the  Chri- 
ftians,  and  a  violent  promoter  of  the  perfecution  under 
Dioclefian,  flourifhed  in  302.  -He  wrote  fome  books 
againft  the  Chriftian  religion  5  in  which  he  pretends 
fome  inconfiftencies  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  com¬ 
pares  the  miracles  of  Apollonius  Tyanseus  to  thofe  of 
our  Saviour.  He  was  refuted  by  La&antius  and  Eu- 
febius.  The  remains  of  his  works  were  colledled  into 
one  volume  o&avo,  by  biftiop  Pearfon  ;  and- publifhed 
in  1654,  with  a  learned  differtation  prefixed  to  the 
work. 

H ierocles,  a  Platonic  philofopher  of  the  fifth 
century,  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  was  admired  for 
his  eloquence.  He  wrote  feven  books  upon  Provi¬ 
dence  and  Fate  5  and  dedicated  them  to  the  philofo- 
fopher  Olympiodorus,  who  by  his  embaffies  did  the 
Romans  great  fervices  under  the  emperors  Honorius 
and  Theodofius  the  younger.  But  thefe  books  are 
loft,  and  we  only  know  them  by  the  extra&s  in  Pho- 
tius.  He  wrote  alfo  a  Commentary  upon  the  golden 
verfes  of  Pythagoras  ;  which  is  ftill  extant,  and  has 
been  feveral  times  publifhed  with  thofe  verfes. 

HIEROGLYPHICS,  in  antiquity,  myftical  cha¬ 
racters,  or  fymbols,  in  life  among  the.  Egyptians,  and 
that  as  well  in  their  writings  as  infcriptions  ;  being  the 
figures  of  various  animals,  the  parts  of  human  bodies, 
and  menjchanical  inftruments. 

The  word  is  compofed  of  the  Greek  facer, 

“  holy,”  and  fculpere,  “  to  engrave  it  be¬ 

ing  the  cuftoin  to  have  the  walls,  doors,  &c.  of  their 
temples,  obelilks,  &c.  engraven  with  fuch  figures. 

After 
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Hierogly-  After  Hermes,  and  the  Egyptian  priefts  who  fuc- 
Ph*cs-  ceeded,  had,  by  long  ftudy  and  fpeculation,  formed 
a  fyftem  of  theology,  and  natural  philofophy,  in 
which  God,  the  fupreme  caufe  of  all,  was  the  univer- 
fal  foul  diffufed  through  the  whole  creation,  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  exprefs  the  divine  attributes  and  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  Deity,  in  the  works  of  nature,  by  the 
properties  and  powers  of  living  animals,  and  other  na¬ 
tural  produftions,  as  the  proper  fymbols  of  fuch  ama¬ 
zing  caufes. 

In  order  to  choofe  the  mod  proper  fymbols,  and,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  moft  expreffive  of  the  divine  attri¬ 
butes,  and  of  the  effedts  of  Divine  Providence  in  eve¬ 
ry  part  of  the  univerfe,  they  ftudied  with  great  appli¬ 
cation  and  care,  not  only  the  peculiar  properties  of 
thofe  animals,  birds,  and  fifties,  herbs  and  plants, 
which  Egypt  produced,  but  alfo  the  geometrical  pro¬ 
perties  of  lines  and  figures  ;  and  by  a  regular  connec¬ 
tion  of  thefe  in  various  orders,  attitudes,  and  com- 
pofitions,  they  formed  the  whole  fyftem  of  their  theo¬ 
logy  and  philofophy,  which  was  hidden  under  hiero¬ 
glyphic  figures  and  chara&eis,  known  only  to  thtm- 
felves,  and  to  thofe  who  were  initiated  into  their  my- 
fteries. 

In  this  fyftem  their  principal  hero-gods,  Ofiris  and 
Ifis,  theologically  reprefented  the  Supreme  Being,  and 
univerfal  nature;  and  phyfically  fignified  the  two  great 
celeftial  luminaries,  the  fun  and  moon,  by  whole  in¬ 
fluence  all  nature  was  a&uated.  In  like  manner,  the 
inferior  heroes  reprefented  the  fubordinate  gods,  who 
were  the  minifters  of  the  fupreme  fpirit ;  and  phyfi¬ 
cally  they  denoted  the  inferior  mundane  elements  and 
powers.  Their  fymbols  reprefented,  and  comprehend¬ 
ed  under  them,  the  natural  produ&ions  of  the  Deity; 
and  the  various  beneficial  effe&s  of  Divine  Providence, 
in  the  works  of  creation  :  and  alfo  the  order  and  har¬ 
mony,  the  powers  and  mutual  influence  of  the  feveral 
parts  of  the  univerfal  fyftem. 

This  is  the  fum  and  fubftance  of  the  Egyptian  learn¬ 
ing,  fo  famed  in  ancient  times  throughout  the  world. 
And  in  this  general  fyftem,  the  particular  hiftory  of 
their  hero-gods  was  contained,  and  applied  to  phyfi- 
cal  caufes,  and  theological  fcience.  The  hieroglyphic 
fyftem  was  compofed  with  great  art  and  fagacity ;  and 
was  fo  univerfally  efteemed  and  admired,  that  the  moft 
learned  philofopher3  of  other  nations  came  into  Egypt 
on  purpofe  to  be  inftrudied  in  it,  and  to  learn  the  phi¬ 
lofophy  and  theology  conveyed  by  thefe  appolite 
fymbols. 

In  this  hieroglyphic  fyftem  the  hero-gods  not  only 
reprefented,  and  were  fymbols  of,  the  fupreme  God, 
and  fubordinate  deities;  but  they  had  each  their  ani¬ 
mal  fymbol,  to  reprefent  their  peculiar  powers,  energy, 
and  adminiftration  :  and  their  figures  were  compounded 
of  one  part  or  other  of  their  fymbols,  to  exprefs  more 
fenfibly  the  natural  effc&s  of  divine  energy  attributed 
to  them. 

Thus  Ofiris,  when  he  reprefented  the  power  and  all- 
feeing  providence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  had  a  hu¬ 
man  body  with  a  hawk’s  head,  and  a  fceptre  in  his 
hand,  and  decorated  with  the  other  regalia  or.enfigns 
of  royalty.  Under  the  fame  form  alfo  he  reprefented 
the  fun,  the  great  celeftial  luminary;  and,  as  it  were, 
the  foul  of  the  world :  his  fymbol  now  was  a  bull, 
and  the  fcarabteus  or  beetle,  which  exprefled  the  fun’s 


motion,  by  rolling  balls  of  dung,  containing  its  feed,  Hierogly. 
backwards,  or  from  eaft  to  weft,  his  face  being  to-  phics. 
wards  the  eaft.  The  fymbolic  bull  was  likewife  of  a 
particular  form  and  make,  to  denote  the  various  influ¬ 
ences  of  the  fun. 

Ofiris  was  alfo  delineated  fometimes  with  a  bull’s, 
and  fometimes  with  a  lion’s  head,  to  reprefent  the 
heat,  vigour,  and  influence  of  the  fun,  efpecially  in 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  when  the  fun  was  in  the 
celeftial  iign  Leo  ;  and  likewife  to  exprefs  the  folar  in¬ 
fluence  in  all  the  produ&ions  of  nature.  And  it  is 
alfo  obfervable,  that  the  bull  and  lion  were  parts  of 
the  Jewi(h  cherub’s  fymbol  ;  and  as  the  one  was  the 
head  of  the  wild,  and  the  other  of  the  tame  beafts, 
they  reprefented,  in  conjun&ion,  the  animal -creation  ; 
while  the  other  two  parts,  namely,  the  eagle  and  hu¬ 
man  figure,  reprefented  the  aerial,  rational  creation. 

Ifis  was  formed  with  many  beafts,  to  reprefent  the 
earth,  the  univerfal  mother ;  and  with  a  cornucopia  in 
her  hand,  denoting  the  nutritive  and  produ&ive  powers 
of  nature  :  her  fymbol  was  a  cow,  part  black  and  part 
white,  to  reprefent  the  enlightened  and  dark  parts  of 
the  moon. 

Pan  had  the  horns  and  feet,  and  fometimes  alfo  the 
head,  of  a  goat,  which  was  his  fymbol,  to  fhew  the  ge¬ 
nerative  power  of  nature,  over  which  he  prefided.  At 
the  fame  time,  lie  fymbolically  reprefented  univerfal 
nature,  the  caufe  of  all  things. 

Hermes  had  a  dog’s  head,  which  was  his  fymbol, 
to  denote  his  fagacity  in  the  invention  of  arts  and  fci- 
ences;  efpecialiy  in  his  watchful  diligence  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  religious  rites  and  facred  knowledge  :  at  the 
fame  time  he  fymbolically  reprefented  the  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  was  worfhipped  as  the  chief  counfellor  of  Sa¬ 
turn  and  Ofiris;  he  who  communicated  the  will  of  the 
gods  to  men,  and  by  whom  their  fouls  were  conduc¬ 
ed  into  the  other  world.  He  W3s  likewife  reprefented 
by  the  ibis,  and  with  the  head  of  this  bird,  which 
was  at  the  fame  time  his  fymbol,  to  fignify  his  con¬ 
veying  literature  to  the  Egyptians,-  which  they  be¬ 
lieved  was  done  under  the  form  of  this  bird,  and  con¬ 
fined  to  their  nation  only,  as  the  ibis  was  known  to 
live  no  where  but  in  Egypt. 

Ammon  reprefented  the  deity  called  Amun ,  and  his 
fymbol  was  a  ram.  He  was  alfo  delineated  with  a 
ram’s  head  and  horns,  to  denote  the  creative  power  of 
God,  and  his  beneficial  and  diffufive  influence  through 
the  works  of  nature,  making  every  thing  fruitful,  to 
produce  and  multiply  its  kind ;  and  cheri filing  and  pre- 
ferving  them  by  the  warmth  of  the  fun,  and  an  in¬ 
ternal  vital  heat  and  vigour. 

The  univerfal  foul  itfelf  was  beautifully  reprefented 
by  a  winged  globe,  with  a  ferpent  emerging  from  it. 

The  globe  denoted  the  infinite  divine  effence,  whofe 
centre,  to  ufe  the  expreflion  in  the  Hermetic  writings, 
was  every  where,  and  circumference  no  where.  The 
wings  of  the  hawk  reprefented  the  divine  all-compre- 
henfive  intelleft :  and  the  ferpent  denoted  the  vivify¬ 
ing  power  of  God,  by  which  life  and  exillence  are  gi¬ 
ven  to  all  things. 

Typhon  reprefented  the  moft  powerful  daemon,  or 
evil  genius ;  who  was  continually  at  war  with  Ofiris 
and  Ifis,  the  moft  benevolent  geniufes  of  Egypt.  His 
fymbol  was  an  hippopotamus,  or  river-horfe,  a  very 
treacherous  and  cruel  animal. 


Orus 
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Hierogly-  Orus  was  a  principal  deity  of  the  Egyptians;  and, 
phics.  according  to  his  heiroglyphic  forms  and  habits,  figni- 
fied  fometimesthe  fun,  and  fometimes  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  mundane  fyftem.  At  the  fame  time,  being 
the  offspring  of  Ofiris  and  Ifis,  he  was  always  repre- 
fented  young.  He  alfo  reprefented  the  order  and  fit- 
nefs  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  external  fenfible  world, 
formed  by  the  wifdom  of  Divine  Providence,  exprefs- 
ed  by  Ifis  ;  and  by  the  intellect,  power,  and  goodnefs  of 
the  fupreme  God,  reprefented  by  Ofiris.  Hence,  and 
alfo  becaufe  Ofiris  and  Ifis  reprefented  phyfically  the 
fun  and  moon,  who,  by  their  difFufive  light,  heat, 
and  influence,  preferve  the  vifible  fyftem,  Orus  was 
called  their  offspring. 

To  exprefs  the  hieroglyphic  mean  of  Orus,  as  re- 
prefenting  the  world,  he  was  reprefented  with  a  ftaff, 
upon  the  top  of  which  was  the  head  of  the  upupa,  to 
fignify,  by  the  variegated  feathers  of  that  bird,  the 
beautiful  variety  of  the  creation.  In  one  of  his  hands 
he  held  a  lituus,  to  denote  the  harmony  of  the  fyftem; 
and  a  gnomon  in  the  other,  to  (hew  the  perfect  pro¬ 
portions  of  its  parts.  Behind  him  was  a  triangle  in- 
fcribed  in  a  circle,  to  fignify  that  the  world  was  made 
by  the  unerring  wifdom  of  God.  He  had  alfo  fome¬ 
times  a  cornucopia  in  his  hand,  to  denote  the  fertility 
and  productions  of  the  earth. 

Harpocrates  was  defcribed  holding  one  of  his  fin¬ 
gers  on  his  lips,  to  denote  the  myfterious  and  ineffable 
nature  of  God ;  and  that  the  knowledge  of  him  was 
to  be  fearcbed  after,  with  profound  and  filent  medita¬ 
tion,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  that  they  are  not  to  be 
uttered  or  divulged. 

Upon  the  whole,  almoft  all  the  Egyptian  deities 
and  fymbols  centered  in  two,  namely,  Ofiris  and  Ifis ; 
who  reprefented,  under  various  hieroglyphic  forms, 
both  the  celeftial  and  terreftrial  fyftem,  together  with 
all  the  divine  attribute's,  operations,  and  energy,  which 
created,  animated,  and  preferved  them. 

The  Egyptians  likewife  concealed  their  moral  phi- 
lofophy  under  hieroglyphic  fymbols  ;  but  thefe  were 
not  the  fubjeCts  of  the  hieroglyphics  delineated  on 
obelilks.  And  as  hieroglyphic  and  Symbolical  figures 
were  very  ancient  in  Egypt,  and  firft  invented,  at  lead 
formed  into  a  fyftem,  there  ;  fo  they  were  thence  car¬ 
ried  into  other  countries,  and  imitated  in  all  religious 
myfteries  as  well  as  in  political  and  moral  fcience.- 

The  preceding  fymbolical  figures  making  the  fub- 
ftance  of  hieroglyphics,  and  all  belonging  to  Ofiris, 
bis  family,  and  contemporaries,  they  were  probably 
formed  into  a  fyftem  foon  after  the  death  of  thofe  hero- 
gods,  by  fome  who  had  been  inftruCted,  in  the  art 
of  hieroglyphics,  by  Hermes  the  inventor  of  them. 
The  firft  he  formed  himfelf ;  and  the  others  were  pro¬ 
bably  added  by  his  learned  fucceffors,  who  had  been 
inftruCted  by  him  in  all  his  myfterious  learning. 

This  hieroglyphic  fyftem  was,  in  its  beginning, 
more  fimple,  and  lefs  compounded,  than  afterwards  ; 
for  it  had  been  improving  for  feveral  ages  before  it 
appeared  on  the  obelifks  of  the  temples.  And-  hence 
we  may  infer  the  time  of  the  firft  Egyptian  hierogly¬ 
phic  fymbols ;  for,  in  all  probability,  they  were  not 
older  than  the  time  of  the  famous  Hermes,  who  flou- 
riihed  in  the  reign,  and  fome  time  after  the  death,  of 
Ofiris. 

The  hieroglyphic  fymbols  were,  in  early  times,  car¬ 


ried  into  Greece  ;  and  gave  the  firft  occafion  to  the  Hierogram- 
fables  of  the  poets,  with  regard  to  the  metamorphofes  n,*{|‘^s 
of  the  gods,  which  they  improved  from  inventions  of  High. 

their  own;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  them,  the  - 

Greeks  aferibed  peculiar  arts  and  inventions  to  their 
gods,  whofe  names  they  firft  received  from  Egypt. 

But  befides  the  hieroglyphics  in  common  ufe  among 
the  people,  the  Egyptian  priefts  had  certain  myftical 
characters,  in  which  they  wrapped  up  and  concealed 
their  doctrines  from  the  vulgar.  It  is  faid  that  thefe 
fomething  refembled  the  Chinefe  characters,  and  that 
they  were  alfo  the  invention  of  Hermes.  Sir  John  Mar- 
fti3m  conjectures,  that  the  ufe  of  thefe  hieroglyphical 
figures  of  animals  introduced  the  ftrange  worlhip  paid 
them  by  that  nation :  for  as  thefe  figures  were  made 
choice  of  according  to  the  refpeCtive  qualities  of  each 
animal,  to  exprefs  the  qualities  and  dignity  of  the 
perfons  reprefented  by  them,  who  were  generally  their 
gods,  princes,  and  great  men,  and  being  placed  in 
their  temples  as  the  images  of  their  deities,  hence 
they  came  to  pay  a  fuperftitious  veneration  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  themfelves. 

HIEROGRAMMATISTS,  i.  e.  holy  regiflers , 
were  an  order  of  priefts  among  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
who  prefided  over  learning  and  religion.  They  had 
the  care  of  the  hieroglyphics,  and  were  the  expofitors 
of  religions  doCtrines  and  opinions.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  a  kind  of  prophets ;  and  it  is  pretended  that 
one  of  them  predicted  to  an  Egyptian  king,  that  an 
Ifraelite  (meaning  Mofes),  eminent  for  his  qualifica¬ 
tions  and  atchievements,  would  leffen  and  deprefs  the 
Egyptian  monarchy. 

HIEROMANCY,  in  antiquity,  that  part  of  divi¬ 
nation  which  predicted  future  events  from  obferving 
the  various  things  offered  in  facrifice.  See  Divina¬ 
tion  and  Sacrifice. 

HIEROMNEMON,  the  name  of  an  officer  in  the 
Greek  church,  whofe  principal  function  it  was  to  Hand 
behind  the  patriarch  at  the  facraments  and  other  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  church,  and  to  Ihew  him  the  prayers,, 
pfalms,  dec.  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  to  be  re- 
hearfed. 

HIERONYMUS.  See  Jerome. 

HIEROPHANTES,  in  Grecian  antiquity,  the 
name  by  which  the  Athenians  called  thofe  priefts  and 
priefteffes  who  were  appointed  by  the  ftate  to  have 
the  fupervifal  of  things  i’acred,  and  to  take  care  of  the 
facrifices. 

HIEROPHYLAX,  an  officer  in  the  Greek 
church,  who  was  guardian  or  keeper  of  the  holy  uten- 
fils,  veftments,  See.  anfwering  to  our  facrijia  or  veftry- 
keeper. 

HIGH,  a  term  of  relation,  importing  one  thing’s 
being  fuperior  or  above  another  :  thus  we  fay,  a 
high  mountain,  the  high  court  of  parliament,  high 
relievo,  &c. 

High,  in  mafic,  is  fometimes  ufed  in  the  fame 
fenfe  with  loud ,  and  fometimes  in  the  fame  fenfe  with 
acute. 

High  Dutch ,  is  the  German  tongue  in  its  greateft 
purity,  &c.  as  fpoken  in  Mifnia,  &c. 

High  Operation ,  in  chirurgery,  is  a  method  of  ex¬ 
tracting  the  (tone;  thus  called,  becaufe  the  (lone  is 
taken  out  at  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder.  See  Sur¬ 
gery. 


High! 
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High  High  Way,  a  free  paffage  for  the  king’s  fubje&s  5 
|  on  which  account  it  is  called  the  king’s  high-way, 
^crsan*  though  the  freehold  of  the  foil  belong  to  the  owner 

- - L— of  the  land.  Thofe  ways  that  lead  from  one  town  to 

another,  and  fuch  as  are  drift  or  cart  ways,  and  arc 
for  all  travellers  in  great  roads,  or  that  communicate 
with  them,  are  high-ways  only;  and  as  to  their  repa¬ 
ration,  are  under  the  care  of  furveyors. 

HIGHAM  ferrers,  an  ancient  borough  of  Nor- 
thamptonfhire  in  England,  which  has  its  name  from 
the  family  of  the  Ferrers,  to  whom  it  formerly  be¬ 
longed,  and  who  had  a  daftle  in  its  neighbourhood. 
It  fends  one  member  to  parliament.  E.  Eon.  x.  40. 
N.  Lat.  52.  20. 

HIGHGATE,  a  village  five  miles  north  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  has  its  name  frOm  its  high  fituation,  and  from 
a  gate  fet  up  there  about  400  years  ago,  to  receive 
toll  for  the  bifhopof  London,  when  the  old  miry  road 
from.  Gray’s-inn  lane  to  Barnet  was  turned  through 
the  bifhop’s  park.  There  was  a  hermitage  where  the 
chapel  now  hands ;  and  one  of  the  hermits  caufed  a 
caufeway  to  be  made  between  Higligate  and  Ifling- 
ton,  with  grave]  dug  out  of  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
there  is  now  a  pond.  Near  the  chapel,  in  1562,  lord 
chief  baron  Cholmondely  built  and  endowed  a  free 
fchool,  which  was  enlarged,  in  1570,  by  Edwin  San- 
dys,  bifhop  of  Loudon. — This  village  is  a  noted  and 
airy  retirement  for  the  gentry  and  wealthy  citizens  5 
and  is  a  place  of  good  accommodation,  befides  its  af¬ 
fording  a  delightful  and  pleafant  profpeft  over  the  city 
and  adjacent  country. 

HIGHLANDERS,  the  inhabitants  of  the  moun¬ 
tainous  parts  of  Scotland,  to  the  north  and  north-weft, 
including  thofe  of  the  Hebrides  or  Weftern  Ifles. — 
They  are  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Celtse;  and  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  defendants  of  the  firft  inhabitants  of 
Britain,  as  appears  from  the  many  monuments  of  their 
language  ftill  retained  in  the  mod  ancient  names  of 
places  in  all  parts  of  the  idand.  The  Highlanders, 
or,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  ancient  authors,  the 
Caledonians,  were  always  a  brave,  warlike,  and  hardy 
race  of  people;  and,  in  the  remoteft  times,  feem  to 
have  poffeffed  a  degree  of  refinement  in  fentiment 
and  manners,  then  unknown  to  the  other  nations 
that  furrounded  them.  This  appears  not  only  from 
their  own  traditions  and  poems,  but  alfo  from  the 
tellimony  of  many  ancient  authors.  This  civilization 
was  probably  owing  in  a  great  meafure  to  the  order 
of  the  Bards,  or  Druids,  and  fotne  other  inftitutions 
peculiar  to  this  people. 

The  ancient  Highlanders  lived  in  the  hunting  ftate 
till  fome  time  after  the  sera  of  Fingal,  who  was  one  of 
their  kings,  towards  the  clofe  of  the  third  century. 
For  fome  ages  after  that,  they  turned  their  chief  at¬ 
tention  to  the  paftoral  life,  which  afforded  a  lefs  pre¬ 
carious  fubfiftence.  Till  of  late,  agriculture  in  raoft 
parts  of  the  Highlands,  made  but  little  progrefs. 

The  Highlanders  always  enjoyed  a  king  and  go¬ 
vernment  of  their  own,  till  Kenneth  M‘Alpin,  (anno 
845,)  after  having  fubdued  the  Pittifh  kingdom, 
transferred  thither  the  feat  of  royalty.  This  event 
proved  very  unfavourable  to  the  virtues  of  the  High¬ 
landers,  which,  from  this  period,  began  to  decline. 
The  country,  no  longer  awed  by  the  prefence  of  the 
fovereign,  fell  into  anarchy  and  confufion.  The  chief¬ 


tains  began  to  extend  their  authority,  to  form  fa&ions,  Hi«likn- 
and  to  foment  divifions  and  feuds  between  con-  '1crs' 
tending  clans.  Tile  laws  were  either  too  fetble  to 
bind  them,  or  too  remote  to  take  notice  of  them. 

Hence  fprung  all  thofe  evils  which  long  difgraced  the 
country,  and  difturbed  the  peace  of  its  inhabitants. 

Robbery  or  plunder,  providing  it  was  committed  on 
any  one  of  an  adverfe  clan  or  tribe,  was  countenanced 
and  authorifed  ;  and  their  rcprifals  on  one  another 
were  perpetual.  Thus  quarrels  were  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  and  the  whole  clan 
were  bound  in  honour  to  efpoufe  the  caufe  of  every 
individual  that  belonged  to  it.  By  this  means  the 
genius  of  the  people  was  greatly  altered;  and  the 
Highlanders  of  a  few  ages  back  were  almoft  as  re¬ 
markable  for  their  irregular  and  diforderly  way  of 
life,  as  their  predeceffors  were  for  their  civilization 
and  virtue.  It  is  from  not  attending  to  this,  diftinc- 
tion  between  the  ancient  Highlanders  and  their  po- 
fterity  in  later  times,  that  many  have  doubted  the 
exiftence  of  thofe  exalted  virtues  aferibed  by  their 
poets  to  the  more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

But  now  that  the  power  of  the  chieftains  is  again  £ 

abolished,  law'  eftablifhed,  and  property  feenred,  the 
genius  of  the  people  (where  it  is  not  hindered  by 
fome  other  extraneous  caufe)  begins  again  to  ihew  it- 
felf  in  its  genuine  colours;  and  many  of  their  ancient 
virtues  begin  to  Aline  with  confpicuous  luflre.  Juftice, 
generofity,  honefty,  friendihip,  peace  and  love,  are  J 

perhaps  nowhere  more  cultivated  than  among  this  ; 

people.  But  one  of  the  ftrongeft  features  which 
marked  the  character  of  the  Highlanders  in  every  age, 
was  their  hofpitality  and  benevolence  to  ftrangers.  At 
night  the  traveller  was  always  fure  to  find  a  hearty 
welcome  in  whatever  houfe  he  Aiould  go  to;  and  the 
hoft  thought  himfelf  happier  in  giving  the  entertain¬ 
ment,  than  the  gueft  in  receiving  it.  Even  with  re¬ 
gard  to  their  enemies,  the  laws  of  hofpitality  were 
obferved  with  the  moft  facred  regard.  They  who  j 

fought  againft  each  other  in  the  day,  could  in  the 
night  feaft,  and  even  fleep  together,  in  the  fame  houfe. 

From  the  fame  principle,  they  were,  in  moft  other 
cafes,  fo  faithful  to  their  truft,  that  they  rarely  be- 
trayed  any  confidence  repofed  in  them.  A  promife 
they  thought  as  binding  as  an  oath,  and  held  it  equally 
inviolable  and  facred. 

The  Caledonians  in  all  ages  have  been  much  addifted 
to  poetry  and  mufic.  The  poems  of  Offian,  fa  uni-  j 

verfally  repeated,  and  fo  highly  efteemed  by  every 
Highlander,  are  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  early  proficiency 
of  this  people  in  the  poetical  art.  Even  to  this  day, 
notwithftanding  the  many  difadvantages  they  labour 
under,  the  moft  illiterate  of  either  fex  difeover  fre¬ 
quently  a  genius  for  poetry,  which  often  breaks  forth 
in  the  moft  natural  and  fimple  {trains,  when  love,  grief, 
joy,  or  any  other  fubjedt  of  fong,  demands  it.  When¬ 
ever  their  circumftances  are  fo  eafy  as  to  allow  them 
any  refpite  from  toil,  or  any  cheerfulnefs  of  fpirits,  a 
good  portion  of  their  time,  efpecially  of  the  winter- 
nights,  is  ftill  devoted  to  the  fong  and  tale.  This 
laft  fpecies.of  compofition  is  chiefly  of  the  novel-kind,  | 

and  is  handed  down  by  tradition  like  their  poems.  J 

It  w'as  the  work  ©f  the  bards;  and  proved,  while  they 
exifted,  110  contemptible  entertainment.  But  fince  j 

the  cxtin&ion  of  that  order,  both  the  Galic  poems  and 

tales 
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Highlander  tales  are,  in  a  great  meafnre,  either  loft  or  adulterated,  count  of  the  number  of  itsquiefcent  confonants  ( which  Higblan 

—The  genius  and  chara&er  of  the'  Galic  poetry  is  are  retained  to  mark  the  derivation  of  words  and  their  II. 

well  known.  It  is  tender,  fimple,  beautiful,  and  variation  in  cafe  and  tenfe),  but  its  found  is  abun-  1  Jrni 

fublime.  dantly  mufical  and  harmonious;  and  its  genius  ftrong 

Among  the  ancient  Highlanders,  the  harp  was  the  and  mafculine.  Its  alphabet  confifts  of  18  letters,  of 

chief  inftrument  of  mufic.  It  fuited  the  mildnefs  of  which  one  is  an  afpirate,  12  are  confonants,  and  five 

their  manners,  and  was  well  adapted  to  the  peace  and  are  vowels. 

quiet  which  they  enjoyed  under  their  own  kings.  In  The  Highlanders  are  beginning  of  late  to  apply 
a  later  period,  however,  when  the  conftant  quarrels  of  to  learning,  agriculture,  and  efpecially  to  com- 

their  chiefs,  and  the  endlefs  feuds  of  contending  clans,  merce,  for  which  their  country,  every  where  indented 

turned  all  their  thoughts  to  war,  it  was  forced  to  give  with  arms  of  the  fea,  is  peculiarly  favourable.  Cattle - 
place  to  the  bag-pipe,  an  inftrument  altogether  of  the  is  the  chief  ftaple  of  the  country  ;  but  it  produces 
martial  kind,  and  therefore  well  fuited  to  the  ftate  of  more  grain  than  would  fupply  its  inhabitants,  if  fo 
the  country  at  that  time.  But  ever  fince  the  caufe  much  of  it  were  not  confumed  in  whifky.  The 
which  had  brought  this  inftrument  in  vogue  has  ceafed  natives  are  beginning  to  avail  themfelves  of  their 
to  operate,  the  attention  to  it  has  been  on  the  decline  ;  mines,  woods,  wool,  and  fifheries;  and  by  a  vigorous 
fo  that  the  harp,  with  very  little  encouragement,  might  application,  with  the  due  encouragement  of  govern- 
again  refume  the  feat  from  which  it  was  once  expelled,  ment,  may  become  a  profperous  and  ufeful  people. 

— The  moil,  and  efpecially  the  oldeft  of  the  High-  The  Highlanders  are  of  a  quick  and  penetrating  ge- 
lanu  mufic,  having  been  compofed  to  the  harp,  is  of  nius,  ftrongly  tinftured  with  a  curiofity  or  thirft  of 
a  foft,  tender,  and  elegiac  caft,  as  beft  fuited  the  knowledge,  which  difpofes  them  to  learn  any  thing 
genius  of  that  inftrument.  Thefe  pieces  are  generally  very  readily.  They  are  aftive  and  induftrious,  where 
expreffive  of  the  paflions  of  love  and  grief.  Other  oppreffion  does  not  difcourage  them  by  fecluding  even 
pieces,  which  were  compofed  in  their  ftate  of  war,  the  hope  of  thriving.  They  are  remarkably  bold  and 
and  adapted  to  a  different  inftrument,  are  altogether  adventurous,  which  qualifies  them  for  being  excellent 
bold  and  martial.  And  many  are  of  a  fprightly  and  feamen  and  foldiers.  They  are  generally  of  a  middle 
cheerful  caft,  the  offspring  of  mirth,  and  the  fport  of  fize,  rather  above  it  than  otherwife  ;  their  eyes  are 
fancy  in  the  feafon  of  feftivity.  Many  of  thefe  laft  bri/k  and  lively,  their  features  diftinftly  marked,  and 
are  of  the  chorus  kind  ;  and  are  fung  in  almoft  all  the  their  perfons  tight  and  well  made.  Their  countenance 
exercifes  in  which  a  number  of  people  are  engaged,  is  open  and  ingenuous,  and  therr  temper  frank  and 
fuch  as  rowing,  reaping,  fulling,  & c.  The  time  of  communicative. 

thefe  pieces  is  adapted  to  the  exercifes  to  which  they  HIGHNESS,  a  quality,  or  title  of  honour  given 
are  refpeftively  fung.  They  greatly  forward  the  work,  to  princes. — The  kings  of  England  and  Spain  had 
and  alleviate  the  labour.  The  particular  mufick  which  formerly  no  other  title  but  that  of  highnefs  ;  the  firft 
is  generally  ufed  by  the  Highlanders  in  their  dances  till  the  time  of  James  I.  and  the  fecond  till  that  of 
is  well  known  by  the  name  of  Strathspey  reels.  Charles  V.  The  petty  princes  of  Italy  began  firft  to 

The  language  of  the  Highlanders  is  ftill  the  Galic;  be  complimented  with  the  title  of  highnefs  in  the  year 
which,  with  many  of  their  cuftoms  and  manners,  has  1630. — The  duke  of  Orleans  affumed  the  title  of  royal 
been  fecured  to  them  by  their  mountains  and  faftneffes,  highnefs  in  the  year  1631,  to  diftinguifh  himfelf  from 
amidft  the  many  revolutions  which  the  reft  of  the  the  other  princes  of  France. 

ifland  has  undergone  in  fo  long  a  courfe  of  ages.  The  The  duke  of  Savoy,  late  king  of  Sardinia,  bore  the 
Galic  feems  to  be  the  oldeft  and  pureft  dialed!  which  title  of  royal  highnefs on  account  of  his  pretenfions  to 
remains  of  the  Celtic,  as  appears  from  its  approach-  the  kingdom  of  Cyprus. — It  is  faid  that  duke  only 
ing  the  neareft  to  the  names  of  places,  &c.  which  that  took  the  title  of  royal  highnefs ,  to  put  himfelf  above  the 
language  left  in  mod  countries  where  it  prevailed,  and  duke  of  Florence,  who  was  called  great  duke ;  but 
from  its  moft  obvious  affinity  to  thofe  tongues,  ancient  the  great  duke  afterwards  affumed  the  title  of  royal 
or  modern,  which  have  been  in  any  meafure  derived  highnefs ,  to  put  himfelf  on  a  level  with  the  duke  of 
from  the  old  Celtic.  The  Galic  has  all  the  marks  of  Savoy. 

an  original  and  primitive  language.  Moft  of  the  words  The  prince  of  Conde  firft  took  the  title  of  mofl ferer.e 
are  expreffive  of  fome  property  or  quality  of  the  ob-  highnefs ,  leaving  that  of  fimple  highnefs  to  the  natural 
jefts  which  they  denote.  This,  together  with  the  princes. 

variety  of  its  founds  (many  of  which,  efpecially  of  HILARIA,  an  ancient  Roman  feftival,  obferved  on 
thofe  that  exprefs  the  foft  and  mournful  paflions,  are  the  eighth  of  the  kalends  of  April,  or  the  251b  day  of 
peculiar  to  itfelf),  renders  it  highly  adapted  for  poetry.  March,  in  honour  of  the  goddefs  Cybele.  It  was  fo 
It  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  the  language  of  called  from  the  various  expreffions  of  joy  and  mirth-on 
court,  in  Scotland,  till  the  reign  of  Malcom  Canmore.  this  occafion. 

The  Galic  epithet  of  Can-more ,  or  “  large  head,”  HILARIUS,  an  ancient  father  of  the  Chriftian 
by  which  this  king  is  diftinguifhed,  feems  to  intimate  church,  who  flourilhed  in  the  4th  century.  He  was 
fo  much.  In  fome  particular  parliaments  at  leaft,  it  born,  as  St  Jerome  informs  us,  at  Poi&iers,  of  a  good 
was  fpoken  much  later,  as  in  that  held  by  Robert  the  family  ;  who  gave  him  a  liberal  education  in  the  Pa- 
Bruce  at  Ardchattan.  That  it  has  been  formerly  a  gan  religion,  and  which  he  did  not  forfake  till  he 
good  deal  cultivated,  appears  from  the  ftyle  and  com-  was  arrived  at  maturity.  He  was  advanced  to  the  bi- 
plexion  of  its  poems  and  tales,  and  from  feveral  an-  fhcpiic  of  Poi&ier3  in  the  year  355,  according  to  Ba- 
cient  MSS.  that  have  comedown  to  the  prefent  times,  ronius;  and  became  a  moft  zealous  champion  for  the 
To  ftrangers  the  Galic  has  a  forbidding  afpedt,  on  ac-  orthodox  faith,  particularly  againft  the  Arians,  who 
Vol.  V.  20  T  were 
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Hilarodi  were  at  that  time  gaining  ground  in  France.  He  af- 
I!  fembled  Several  councils  there,  in  which  the  determi- 

Hl11,  nations  of  the  fynods  of  Rimini  and  Seleucia  were  con¬ 

demned.  He  wrote  a  treatife  concerning  fynods ;  and 
a  famous  work  in  12  books  on  the  Trinity,  which  is 
much  admired  by  the  orthodox  believers.  He  died  in 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  367.  His  works  have  been 
many  times  publifhed  ;  but  the  laft  and  beft  edition 
of  them  was  given  by  the  BenediCtines  at  Paris  in 
1693. 

HILARODI,  in  the  ancient  mufic  and  poetry,  a 
fort  of  poets  among  the  Greeks,  who  went  about  Ting¬ 
ing  little  gay  poems  or  fongs,  fomewhat  graver  than 
the  Ionic  pieces,  accompanied  with  fome  inftrument. 
From  the  ftreets  they  were  at  length  introduced  into 
tragedy,  as  the  magodi  were  into  comedy.  They 
appeared  dreffed  in  white,  and  were  crowned  with 
gold.  At  firft  they  wore  ihoes  ;  but  afterwards  they 
affumed  the  crepida,  being  only  a  foie  tied  over  with 
a  ft  rap. 

HILARY-term.  See  Term. 

HILDESHEIM,  a  fmall  diftriCt  of  Germany,  in 
the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony.  It  lies  between  the  du¬ 
chies  of  Lunenburg  and  Brunfwick;  and  may  be  about 
25  miles  fromeaft  to  weft,  and  36  from  north  to  fouth. 
It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Leine  and  Innerfty.  The 
foil  is  fertile  ;  and  its  principal  places  are  Peine,  Sar- 
lted,  Braggcn,  and  Alveld.  Hilddheim,  from  whence 
it  takes  its  name,  is  governed  as  an  imperial  city.  Its 
biftiop  is  now  eleCtor  of  Cologne. 

Hildesheim,  a  ftrong  city  of  Germany,  in  Lower 
Saxony,  with  a  Roman-catholic  bifhop’s  fee,  whofe 
biftiop  is  fovereign.  It  is  a  free  imperial  city,  tho’ in 
fome  things  dependent  on  the  biftiop.  It  is  a  large 
town,  well  built  and  fortified.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  Town  and  the  New,  which  have  each  their  fepa- 
rate  council.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Irneft,  in  E. 
Long.  10.  o.  N.  Lat.  52.  17. 

HILL,  a  term  denoting  any  confiderable  eminence 
on  the  earth’s  furfacc.  It  is  fometimes  fynonimous 
with  the  word  mountain;  though  generally  it  denotes 
only  the  Idler  eminences,  the  word  mountain  being 
particularly  applied  to  the  very  largelt.  See  Moun- 
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Hill  (Aaron),  a  poet  of  confiderable  eminence, 
the  fon  of  a  gentleman  of  Malmefbury-abbey  in  Wilt- 
lhire,  was  born  in  1 685.  His  father’s  imprudence  having 
cut  off  his  paternal  inheritance,  he  left  Weftminfter 
fchool  at  14  years  of  age;  and  embarked  for  Conftan- 
tinople,  to  vifit  lord  Paget  the  Englifti  ambaffador 
there,  who  was  his  diftant  relation.  Lord  Paget  recei¬ 
ved  him  with  furprize  and  pleafure,  provided  him  a  tu¬ 
tor,  and  fent  him  to  travel :  by  which  opportunity  he 
faw  Egypt,  Paleftine,  and  a  great  part  of  theeaft;  and 
returning  home  with  his  noble  patron,  vifitcd  moft  of 
the  courts  of  Europe.  About  the  year  1709,  lie  pub- 
liftied  his  firft  poem  rntitled  Camillas,  in  honour  of 
the  earl  of  Peterborough  who  had  been  general  in 
Spain ;  and  being  the  fame  year  made  matter  of 
Drury- lane  theatre,  he  wrote  his  firft  tragedy,  El/rid,  or 
the  fair  Inconf ant.  In  1710,  he  became  matter  of  the 
opera-houfe  in  the  Hay-market ;  when  he  wrote  an 
opera  called  Rinaldo,  which  met  with  great  fuccefs,be- 
ing  the  firft  that  Mr  Handel  fet  to  mufic  after  he  came 
to  England.  Unfortunately  for  Mr  Hill,  he  was  a  pro¬ 


jector  as  well  as  poet,  and  in  1715  obtained  a  patent  Hill, 
for  extracting  oil  from  beech-nuts  ;  which  underta- 
king,  whether  good  or  bad,  mifcarried  after  engaging 
three  years  of  his  attention.  He  was  alfo  concerned  in  *, 
the  firft  attempt  to  fettle  the  colony  of  Georgia  ;  from 
which  he  never  reaped  any  advantage:  and  in  T728  he 
made  a  journey  into  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  on  a 
fcheme  of  applying  the  woods  there  to  (hip- building  ; 
in  which  alfo  he  loft  his  labour. 

Mr  Hill  feems  to  have  lived  in  perfeCt  harmony  with 
all  the  writers  of  his  time,  except  Mr  Pope,  with  whom 
he  had  a  fliort  paper-war,  occafioned  by  that  gentle¬ 
man’s  introducing  him  in  the  Dunciad,  as  one  of  the 
competitors  for  the  prize  offered  by  the  goddefs  of 
Dullnefs,  in  the  following  lines. 

“  Then  Hill  e  flay’d  ;  fcarce  vanifh’d  out  of  fight, 

"  He  buoys  up  an  inflant,  and  returns  to  light 
“  He  bears  no  token  of  the  fabler  (beams, 

“  And  mounts  far  off  among  the  Swans  of  Thames.”' 

This,  though  far  the  gentleft  piece  of  fatire  in  the 
whole  poem,  and  conveying  at  the  fame  time  an  ob¬ 
lique  compliment,  roufcd  Mr  Hill  to  take  fome  no-  . 
tice  of  it;  which  he  did  by  a  poem  written  during  his 
perigrination  in  the  north,  intitled,  “  The  progrefs 
of  wit,  a  caveat  for  the  ufe  of  an  eminent  writer;’* 
which  he  begins  with  the  following  eight  lines,  in  which 
Mr  Pope’s  too  well  known  difpofition  is  elegantly,  yet 
very  feverely,  characterized  1 

“  Tuneful  Alexis  on  the  Thames’  fair  fide, 

“  The  Ladies  play-thing  and  the  Mufes  pride; 

“  With  merit  popular,  with  wit  polite, 

“  F.afy  tho’  vain,  and  elegant  iho’  light ; 

“  Defiring  and  deferving  others  praife, 

“  Poorly  accepts  a  Fame  he  ne’er  repays  : 

“  Unborn  to  cherifh,  fneakingly  approves  ; 

“  And  wants  the  foul  to fprea'd  the  worth  he  loves." 

The  fneakingly  approves,  in  the  Taft  couplet,  Mr 
Pope  was  much  affeCted  by ;  and  indeed,  thro’  their 
whole  controverfy  afterwards,  in  which  it  was  gene¬ 
rally  thought  that  Mr  Hill  had  much  the  advantage, 

Mr  Pope/eems  rather  to  exprefs  his  repentance  by  de¬ 
nying  the  offence,,  than  to  vindicate  himfelf  fuppofing 
it  to  have  been  given. 

Befides  the  above  poems,  Mr  Hill,  among  many 
others,  wrote  one,  called  The  northern  far,  upon  the 
aCtions  of  Czar  Peter  the  Great ;  for  which  he  wasfe- 
veral  years  afterwards  complimented  with  a  gold  medal 
from  the  emprefs  Catharine,  according  to  the  Czar’s 
defire  before  his  death.  He  likewife  altered  fome  of 
Shakefpeare’s  plays,  and  tranflated  fome  of  Voltaire’s. 

His  laft  production  was  Mercpe ;  which  was  brought 
upon  the  ftage  in  Drury-lane  by  Mr  Garrick.  He 
died  on  the  eighth  of  February  1749,  as  it  is  faid* 
in  the  very  minute  of  the  earthquake  ;  and  after  his- 
deceafe  four  volumes  of  his  works  in  profe  and  verfe 
were  publiffied  in  oCtavo,  and  his  dramatic  works  in 
two  volumes. 

Hill  (Sir  John),  a  voluminous  writer,  was  origi¬ 
nally  bred  an  apothecary,  but  his  marrying  early,  andi 
without  a  fortune,  made  him  very  foon  look  round  for 
other  refources  than  his  profeffion.  Having,  there¬ 
fore,  in  hisapprenticefhip,  attended  the  botanical  lec¬ 
tures  of  the  company,  and  being  poffeffed  of  quick  na¬ 
tural  parts,  he  foon  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  the 
theoretical  as  well  as  practical  parts  of  botany  ^ 

from. 
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from  whence  being  recommended  to  the  late  duke  of 
Richmond  and  lord  Petre,  he  was  by  them  employed 
in  the  infpeAion  and  arrangement  of  their  botanic  gar¬ 
dens.  Affifted  by  the  liberality  of  thefe  noblemen,  he 
executed  a  fcheme  of  travelling  over  the  kingdom,  to 
colleA  the  moft  rare  and  uncommon  plants;  which  he 
afterward  publifhed  by  fubfcription  :  but  after  great 
refearches  and  uncommon  induftry,  this  undertaking 
turned  out  by  no  means  adequate  to  his  expeAation. 
The  ftage  next  prefented  itfelf,  as  a  foil  in  which  ge¬ 
nius  might  ftanda  chance  of  flourifhing:  but  after  two 
or  three  unfuccefsful  attempts,  it  was  found  he  had  no 
pretenfions  either  to  the  fock  or  bufkin  ;  which  once 
more  reduced  him  to  his  botanical  purfuits,  and  his 
bnfinefs  as  an  apothecary.  At  length,  about  the  year 
1746,  he  tranflated  from  the  Greek  a  fmall  traA,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Theophraftus,  On  gems ,  which  he  publifhed  by 
fubfcription  5  and  which,  being  well  executed,  procured 
him  friends,  reputation,  and  money.  Encouraged  by  this, 
he  engaged  in  works  of  greater  extent  and  importance. 
The  firft  he  undertook  was  A  general  natural  hiftory , 
in  3  vols  folio.  He  next  engaged,  in  conjunAion  with 
George  Lewis  Scott,  efq ;  in  furnifhing  a  Supplement 
to  Chambers's  Dictionary..  He  at  the  fame  time  ftarted 
the  Britifh  Magazine  ;  and  while  he  was  engaged  in  a 
great  number  of  thefe  and  other  works,  fome  of  which 
feemed  to  claim  the  continued  attention  of  a  whole 
life,  he  carried  on  a  daily  eflay,  under  the  title  of  In- 
fpeflor.  Amidft  this  .hurry  of  bufinefs,  Mr  Hill  was 
fo  laborious  and  ready  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  was 
withal  fo  exaA  an  oeconomift  of  his  time,  that  he  Scarce¬ 
ly  ever  mifTed  a  public  amufement  for  many  years : 
where,  while  he  relaxed  from  the  feverer  purfuits  of  ftu- 
dy,  he  gleaned  up  articles  of  information  for  his  perio¬ 
dical  works.  It  would  not  be  eafy  to  trace  Mr  Hill, 
now  Dr  Hill,  (for  he  procured  a  diploma  from  the 
college  of  St  Andrews,)  through  all  his  various  pur¬ 
fuits  in  life.  A  quarrel  he  had  with  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  for  being  refufed  as  a  member,  which  provoked 
him  to  ridicule  that  learned  body,  in  A  review  of  the 
works  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London ,  4to,  1 75 1  ;  to¬ 
gether  with  his  over-writing  himfelf  upon  all  fubjeAs 
without  referve  ;  made  him  fink  in  the  eftimation  of  the 
public  nearly  in  the  fame  pace  as  he  had  afcended.  He 
found  as  ufual,  however,  refources  iu  his  own  inven¬ 
tion.  He  applied  himfelf  to  the  preparation  of  cer¬ 
tain  Ample  medicines:  fuch  as  the  eflehce  of  water- 
dock,  tinAure  of  valerian,  balfam  of  honey,  &c.  The 
well-known  fimplicity  of  thefe  medicines,  made  the 
public  judge  favourably  of  their  effeAs,  infomuch  that 
they  had  a  rapid  fale,  and  once  more  enabled  the  doc¬ 
tor  to  figure  in  that  ftyle  of  life  ever  fo  congenial  to  his 
inclination.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  the  firft  of 
thefe  medicines,  he  obtained  the  patronage  of  the  earl 
of  Bute,  through  whofe  intereft  he  acquired  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  royal  gardens  at  Kew,  with  an  hand- 
fome  falary  :  and  to  wind  up  the  whole  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  life,  having,  a  little  before  his  death,  feizedan 
opportunity  to  introduce  himfelf  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  king  of  Sweden,  that  monarch  inverted  him  with 
one  of  the  orders  of  his  court,  which  title  he  had  not 
the  happinefs  of  Enjoying  above  two  years.  He  died 
toward  the  clofe  of  the  year  1775. 

HILLEL,  fenior,  of  Babylon,  prefident  of  the 


fanhedrim  of  Jerufalem.  He  formed  a  celebrated  fchool 
there,  in  which  he  maintained  the  oral  traditions  of  the 
Jews  againft  Sliamai,  his  colleague,  whofe  difciples  _ 
adhered  only  to  the  written  law  ;  and  this  controverfy 
gave  rife  to  the  feAs  of  Pharifees  and  Scribes.  He  was 
likewife  one  of  the  compilers  of  the  Talmud.  He  alio 
laboured  much  at  giving  a  correA  edition  of  the  fa- 
cred  text ;  and  there  is  attributed  to  him  an  ancient 
manufeript  bible,  which  bears  his  name.  He  flou- 
riilied  about  30  years  B.  C.  and  died  in  a  very  advan¬ 
ced  age. 

Hillel,  the  nafi,  or  prince,  another  learned  Jew, 
the  grandfon  of  Judas  Hakkadoih,  or  the  Saint,  the 
author  of  the  Milhna,  lived  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
compofed  a  cycle  ;  and  was  one  of  the  principal  doc¬ 
tors  of  the  Gamara.  The  greateft  number  of  the 
Jewifh  writers  attribute  to  him  the  correA  edition  of 
the  Hebrew  text  which  bears  the  name  of  Hillel,  which, 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 
There  have  been  feveral  other  Jewifh  writers  of  the 
fame  name. 

HILUM,  among  botanifts,  denotes  the  eye  of  a 
bean. 

HIN,  a  Hebrew  meafure  of  capacity  for  things  li¬ 
quid,  containing  the  fixth  part  of  an  ephah,  or  one 
gallon  two  pints  Englilh  meafure. 

HIND,  a  female  rtag  in  the  third  year  of  its  age. 
See  Cervus. 

H1NDON,  a  fmall  town  of  Wiltshire  in  England, 
which  fends  two  members  to  parliament.  It  is  fituated 
in  E.  Long.  2.  14.  N.  Lat.  51.  12. 

HINE,  or  Hind,  a  hufbandman’s  fervant.  Thus 
the  perfon  who  overfees  the  reft,  is  called  the  mafter’a 
hine. 

HIPPARCHUS,  a  great  aftronomer,  born  at  Nice 
in  Bithynia,  flouriflied  between  the  154th  and  163d 
Olympiads.  His  commentary  upon  Aratus’s  pheno¬ 
mena  is  ftill  extant.  Rohault  was  very  much  miftaken 
when  he  aflerted,  that  this  aftronomer  was  not  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  particular  motion  of  the  fixed  ftars 
from  weft  to  eaft,  by  which  their  longitude  changes. 
By  foretelling  eclipfes,  he  taught  mankind  not  to  be 
frightened  at  them,  and  that  even  the  gods  were  bound 
by  laws.  Pliny,  who  tells  this,  admires  him  for  ma¬ 
king  a  review  of  all  the  ftars  ;  by  which  his  defen¬ 
dants  would  be  enabled  to  difeover  whether  they  are 
born  and  die,  whether  they  change  their  place,  and 
whether  they  increafe  and  decreafe. 

HIPPOBOSCA,  or  Horse-fly,  in  zoology,  a 
genus  of  infeAs,  belonging  to  the  order  of  diptera. 
The  beak  confifts  of  two  valves,  is  cylindrical,  obtufe, 
and  hanging  ;  and  the  feet  have  feveral  claws.  There 
are  four  fpecies,  diftinguiftied  by  their  wings,  Sec.  The 
equina  is  very  troublefome  to  horfes. 

HIPPOCAMPUS,  in  ichthyology.  See  Syn- 

GNATHUS.  . 

HIPPOCENTAUR,  in  antiquity,  a  fabulous  ani¬ 
mal,  half  man  and  half  horfe. 

What  gave  rife  to  the  fable  of  Hippocentaurs  was 
this.  The  Tlieffalians  are  fald  to  have  been  the  firft 
inventors  of  the  art  of  breaking  horfes ;  and  being 
firft  feen  on  horfeback,  they  feemed  to  make  but  one 
body  with  the  horfes  ;  whence  the  fable  took  its  rife. 

HIPPOCRATES,  the  greateft  phyfician  of  anti- 
20  T  2  quity, 
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Hippocrates  quity,  was  born  in  the  ifland  of  Cos  in  the  80th  Olym- 
Hippocrcpis  pjad,  and  flourished  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnefian 
war.  He  was  the  fir  ft  that  we  know  of  who  laid  down 
precepts  concerning  phyfic;  and,  if  we  may  believe  the 
author  of  his  life,  who  goes  under  the  name  of  Soratms, 
drew  his  original  from  Hercules  and  JEfculapins.  He 
was  firft  a  pupil  of  his  own  fatherHeraclides,then  of  He- 
rodicus,  then  of  Gorgiasof  Leontinum  the  orator,  and, 
according  to  feme,  of  Democritns  of  Abdera.  After 
being  inftru&ed  in  phyfic,  and  in  the  liberal  arts,  and 
lofing  his  parents,  he  left  his  own  country,  and  prac- 
tifed  phyfic  all  over  Greece  ;  where  he  was  fo  much 
admired  for  his  {kill,  that  he  was  publicly  fent  for  with 
Euryphon,  a  man  fuperior  to  him  in  years,  to  Per- 
tliccas  king  of  Macedonia,  who  was  then  thought  to 
be  confumptive.  But  Hippocrates,  as  foon  as  he  ar¬ 
rived,  pronounced  the  difeafe  to  be  entirely  mental,  as 
in  truth  it  was.  For-upon  the  death  of  his  father  A- 
lexander,  Perdiccas  fell  in  love  with  Philas,  his  father’s 
miftrefs :  and  this  Hippocrates  difeerning  by  the  great 
change  her  prefence  al  ways  wrought  upon  him,  a  cure 
was  foon  effected. 

Being  intreated  by  the  people  of  Abdera  to  come  and 
cure  Democritus  of  a  fuppofed  madnefs,he  went ;  but, 
upon  his  arrival,  inftead  of  finding  Democritus  mad, 
he  found  all  his  fellow-citizens  fo,  and  Democritus  the 
only  wjfe  tpan  among  them.  He  heard  many  led ures, 
and  learned  much  philofophy  from  him  ;  which  has 
made  Cornelius  Celfus  and  fome  others  imagine,  that 
Hippocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Democritus,  though 
it  is  probable  they  never  faw  each  other  till  this  in¬ 
terview  which  was  occafioned  by  the  Abderites.  Hip¬ 
pocrates  had  alfo  public  invitations  to  other  countries. 
Thus,  when  a  plague  invaded  the  Illyrians  and  Paeo- 
nians,  the  kings  of  thofe  countries  begged  him  to  come 
to  their  relief :  he  did  not  go  ;  but  learning  from  the 
meffengers  the  courfe  of  the  winds  there,  he  concluded 
that  the  diftemper  would  come  to  Athens ;  and,  fore¬ 
telling  what  would  happen,  applied  himfelf  to  take  care 
of  the  city  and  the  ftudents.  He  was  indeed  fuch  a 
lover  of  Greece,  that  when  his  fame  had  reached  as 
far  as  Perfia,  and  upon  that  account  Artaxerxes  had 
intreated  him  by  his,  governor  of  the  Hellefpont,  with 
a  promife  of  great  rewards,  to  come  to  him,  he  refufed 
to  gp.  He  alfo  delivered  his  own  ebuntry  from  a  war 
with  the  Athenians,  that  was  juft  ready  to  breakout, 
by  prevailing  with  the  Theffalians  to  come  to  their  af- 
fiftance,  for  which  he  received  very  great  honours 
from  the  Coans.  The  Athenians  alfo  conferred  great 
honours  upon  him  :  they  admitted  him  next  to  Her¬ 
cules  in  t,he  Eleufinian  ceremonies  ;  gave  him  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  city  ;  and  voted  a  public  maintenance  for 
him  and  his  family  in  the  prytanaeum  or  council-houfe 
at  Athens,  where  none  were  maintained  at  the  public 
charge  but  fuch  as  had  done  fignal  fervice  to  the  ftate. 
He  died  among  the  Lariffseans,  fome  fay  in  his  90th 
year,  fome  in  his  85th,  others  in  his  104th,  and  fome 
in  his  109th.  The  beft  edition  of  his  works  is,  that 
of  Foefius,  in  Greek  and  Latin.  Hippocrates  wrote  in 
the  lonan  cdialeft.  His  aphorifms,  prognoftirs,  and 
all  that  he  has  written  on  the  fymptoms  of  difeafes,  juft- 
ly  pafs  for  mafter-pieces.  See  Hijlory  of  Medicine. 

HIPPOCREPIS,  common  horse-shoe  vetch  ;  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadel- 


phia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  three  fpecies,  two  ua-  liippo- 
tives  of  the  warm  parts  of  Europe,  and  one  of  Britain.  dr°me 
They  are  all  low  herbaceous  trailing  plants,  with  yeU  jijpp0. 
low  flowers.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds;  but  ha-  manes, 
ving,  no  great  beauty  are  feldom  kept  in  gardens.  - 

HIPPODROME,  in  antiquity,  the  courfe  where 
horfe-races  were  performed. 

HIPPOGLOSSUS,  in  ichthyology  ;  a  fpecies  of 
Pleuronectes. 

HIPPOMANE,  the  manchineel-tree  ;  a  genus 
of  the  adelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncccia  clafs 
of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  mancinella,  with  oval  fawed  leaves, 
is  a  native  of  all  the  Weft  India  iflands.  It  hath  a 
fmooth  browniih  bark  ;  the  trunk  divides  upward  into 
many  branches,  garniihed  with  oblong  leaves  about 
three  inches  long.  The  flowers  come  out  in  Short 
fpikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches,  but  make  no  great 
appearance,  and  are  fucceeded  by  fruit  of  the  fame 
fbape  and  fize  with  a  golden  pippin.  The  tree  grows 
to  the  fize  of  a  large  oak.  2.  The  biglandulofa,  with 
oblong  bay  leaves,  is  a  native  of  South  America  ;  and 
grows  to  as  large  a  fize  as  the  firft,  from  which  it 
differs  moftly  in  the  Shape  of  its  leaves.  3.  The  fpi- 
nofa,  with  holly  leaves,  is  a  native  of  Campeachy, 
and  feldom  rifes  above  20  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  greatly 
refemble  thofe  of  the  common,  holly,  and  are  fet  with 
Sharp  prickles  at  the  end  of  each  indenture.  They 
are  of  a  lucid  green,  and  continue  all  the  year. 

Culture .  Thefe  plants  being  natives  of  very  warm 
climates,  cannot  be  preferved  in  this  country  without 
a  ftove  ;  nor  can  they  by  any  means  be  made  to  rife 
above  five  or  fix  feet  high  even  with  that  affiftance. 

They  are  propagated  by  feeds  ;  but  muft  have  very 
little  moifture,  or  they  will  certainly  be  killed  by  it. 

Properties .  Thefe  trees  have  a  very  poifonous  qua¬ 
lity,  abounding  .with  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  a  highly 
cauftic  nature.  Strangers  are  often  tempted  to  eat 
the  fruit  of  the  firft  fpecies;  the  confequences  of  which 
are,  an  inflammation  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  pains  in 
the  ftomach,  See.  which  are  very  dangerous  unlefs  re¬ 
medies  are  fpeedily  applied.  The  wood  is  much  e- 
fteemed  for  making  cabinets,  book-cafes,  See.  being 
very  durable,  taking  a  fine  polifh,  and  not  being  liable 
to  become  worm-eaten  :  but  as  the  trees  abound  with 
a  milky  cauftic  juice  already  mentioned,  fires  are  made 
round  their  trunks,  to  burn  out  this  juice;  otherwife 
thofe  who  fell  the  trees  would  be  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  fight  by  the  juice  flying  in  their  eyes.  This 
juice  raifes  blifters  on  the  Skin  wherever  it  falls,  turns 
linen  black,  and  makes  it  fall  out  in  holes.  It  is  alfo 
dangerous  to  work  the  wood  after  it  is  fawn  out  ;  for 
if  any  of  the  faw-duft  happens  to  get  into  the  eyes  of 
the  workmen,  it  caufes  inflammations  and  the  lofs  of 
fight  for  fome  time  ;  to  prevent  which,  they  generally 
cover  their  faces  with  fine  lawn  during  the  time  of’ 
working  the  wood. 

HIPPOMANES,  a  fort  of  poifon  famous  among 
the  ancients  as  3n  ingredient  in  amorous  philters  or 
love-charms.  The  word  is  Greek,  ta^i^xyng,  com- 
pofed  oira-ao:.,  “  a  horfe,”  and  Javier,  ««  fury,  or  mad- 
nefs.” 

Authors  are  not  agreed  about  the  nature  of  the 
Hippomanes.  Pliny  deferibes  it  as  a  blackiSh  caruncle 
found 
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fj-lippoplue  found  on  the  head  of  a  new-born  colt ;  which  the  dim 
^‘tes  anfl  eats  as  f°on  as  flie  is  delivered.  He  adds, 

- - that  if  the  is  prevented  heirein  by  any  one’s  cutting  it 

off  before,  fhe  will-  not  take  to  lior  bring  up  the 
young.  Virgil,  and  after  him  Servius  and  Columella* 
deferibe  it  as  a  poifonous  matter  trickling  from  the  pu¬ 
dendum  of  a  mare  when  proud,  or  longing  for  the 
horfe.  At  the  end  of  Mr  Bayle’s  Diftionary  is  a  very 
learned  differtation  on  the  bippomanes ,  and  all  its  vir¬ 
tues  both  real  and  pretended. 

HIPPOPHAE,  sea-buckthorn;  a  genus  of  the 
tetrandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of 
>  plants. 

< Species.  I.  The  rhamnoides  hath  a  (hrubby  Item, 
branching  irregularly  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  having  a 
dark  brown  bark.  It  is  armed  with  a  few  thorns  ; 
hath  fpear-fhaped,  narrow,  feffile  leaves,  of  a  dark  green 
above,  and  hoary  underneath.  2.  The  canadenfis  hath 
a  (hrubby  brown  item, branching  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  oval  leaves,  and  male  and  female  flowers  on  dif¬ 
ferent  plants. 

Culture ,  &c.  Both  thefe  fpecies  are  very  hardy, 
and  may  be  propagated  in  abundance  by  fuckers  from 
the  roots,  by  layers,  and  by  cuttings  of  their  young 
(hoots.  They  are  retained  in  gardens,  on  account  of 
their  two- coloured  leaves  in  fummer;  aud  in  winter,  on 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  young  (hoots,  which 
arc  covered  with  turgid,  irregular,  fcaly  buds.  Goats, 
(heep,  and  horfes,  eat  the  firft  fpecies;  cows  refufe  it. 

HIPPOPOTAMUS,  the  river-horse;  a  genus 
of  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  the  order  of  belluie  ;  the 
charafters  of  which  are  thefe :  it  has  fix  fore-teeth  in 
the  upper  jaw,  difpofed  in  pairs  at  a  diftance  from  each 
other;  and  four  prominent  fore-teeth  in  the  under  jaw, 
the  intermediate  ones  being  longeft  :  the  dog-teeth  are 
folitary  and  obliquely  truncated;  and  the  feet  are  hoof¬ 
ed  on  the  edges. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies  of  hippopotamus,  viz.  the 
amphibius,  or  river-horfe.  The  hiftory  of  this  qua¬ 
druped,  though  next  to  the  elephant  in  magnitude,  is 
far  from  being  fufficiently  delineated.  The  beft  de- 
feription  hitherto  given  of  him  is  that  of  Frederic  Ze- 
renghi,  an  Italian  furgeon,  publifhed  in  the  year  1603. 
Zerenghi  killed  two  of  them  (a  male  and  a  female)  on 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  preferved  their  (kins,  and 
brought  them  to  Rome.  Every  fkin  took  400  pounds 
of  fait  in  curing.  He  fays,  the  (kin  of  the  hippopo¬ 
tamus  is  about  an  inch  thick,  extremely  hard,  impe¬ 
netrable  by  a  common  mu(ket-ball ;  and  there  are  on¬ 
ly  a  few  (hort  white  hairs  fcattered  very  thin  over  it.. 
The  teeth  are  not  protruded  out  of  the  mouth,  as  is 
commonly  believed  ;  for,  when  the  mouth  is  (hut,  al¬ 
though  the  teeth  be  extremely  large,  they  are  entirely 
covered  by  the  lips.  The  dimenfions  of  the  female,  of 
which  Zerenghi  gives  a  figure,  are  as  follow :  from 
the  point  of  the  muzzle  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  be¬ 
tween  1 1  and  12  feet ;  the  circumference  of  the  body, 
about  10  feet  ;  the  height  of  the  body,  4!  feet ;  the 
circumference  of  the  leg,  near  the  (houlder,  2  feet  9 
inches,  lower  down  r  foot  9^  inches  ;  the  height 
of  the  legs  about  1^  foot  ;  the  length  of  the  feet  from 
the  extremity  of  the  claws,  4^  inehes  :  the  claws  are 
nearly  of  an  equal  length  and  breadth,  and  are  fome- 
what  more  than  two  inches  ;  each  toe  is  furniihed  with 
a  claw,  and  each  foot  has  four  toes.  The  tail  is  a- 


bout  one  foot  long,  more  than  a  foot  in  circumference  Hippopo- 
near  the  origin,  and  about  3  inches  near  the  point.  t<imu5. 
The  tail  is  not  round,  but  flattifh.  The  head,  from  the 
extremity  of  the  lips  to  the  neck,  is  about  2  feet 
4  inches,  and  the  circumference  5  feet  8  inches.  The 
ears  are  about  3  inches  long,  and  nearly  as  broad  ; 
they  are  a  little  pointed,  and  covered  in  the  interior 
fide  with  (hort  white  hair.  The  mouth,  when  open, 
is  about  li  foot  wide,  and  furniflied  with  44  teeth  of 
different  figures.  Their  teeth  are  of  fuch  a  hard  fub- 
ftance,  that  they  give  fire  with  fteel.  Thefe  dimen¬ 
fions  are  taken  from  a  female  hippopotamus  ;  but  the 
male  is  generally  about  one  third  larger. 

With  fuch  powerful  arms,  and  fuch  a  prodigious 
flrength  of  body,  the  hippopotamus  might  render  ( 
himfelf  formidable  to  every  other  animal.  But  he  is 
naturally  of  a  mild  difpofition  ;  and  befides,  his  body 
is  fo  heavy,  and  his  motions  fo  (low,  that  be  cannot 
overtake  aiiy  other  quadruped.  He  fwims  fwifter  than 
he  runs,  and  preys  upon  fifhes.  He  dives  in  the  wa¬ 
ter,  and  can  flay  very  long  under.  He  has  no  mem¬ 
brane  betwixt  his  toes,  as  the  caftor  or  the  otter;  and 
he  only  fwims  eafily  in  confequence  of  the  great  bulk 
of  his  belly,  which  makes  him  nearly  of  an  equal  fpe- 
cific  gravity  with  the  water.  Moreover,  he  often 
keeps  himfelf  at  the  bottom,  and  walks  upon  the  chan¬ 
nel  with  the  fame  freedom  as  uppn  dry  land.  Befides 
preying  upon  fifhes,  crocodiles,  &c.  he  frequently 
goes  out  of  the  water,  and  feeds  upon  fugar-canes, 
ruflies,  millet,  rice,  roots,  &c.  Thefe  he  devours 
in  large  quantities,  and  often  does  great  damage  in 
the  cultivated  field.  But  as  he  is  more  timid  on  land 
than  in  the  water,  he  is  eafily  driven  away.  His  legs  are 
fo  (hort,  that  he  cannot  efcape  by  flight  when  at  a  dj- 
ftance  from  the  river.  He  generally  flies  when  ap¬ 
proached  by  people  in  boats ;  but,  if  they  wound  him, 
he  returns  with  fury,  attacks  the  boats  with  his  teeth, 
and  frequently  overfets  them. 

This  animal  feems  to  be  confined  principally  to  the 
rivers  of  Africa.  The  male  and.  female  generally 
go  together,  and  the  female  is  faid  to  produce  tut  one 
at  a  time. 

Concerning  this  creature  Mr  Haffelquift  relates  the 
following  particulars,  which  he  fays  he  had  from  a 
credible  per fon  who  lived  1 2  years  in  Egypt. 

“  1.  The  hide  of  a  full-grown  hippopotamus  is  a 
load  for  a  camel. 

“  2.  The  river-horfe  is  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the 
crocodile,  and  kills  it  whenever  he  meets  it.  This, 
with  fome  other  reafons,  contributes  much  to  the  ex¬ 
tirpation  of  the  crocodile ;  which,  otherwife,  confi- 
dering  the  many  eggs  they  would  lay,  would  utterly 
deftroy  Egypt. 

3.  “  The  river-horfe  never  appears  below  the  ca- 
tarafls  in  Egypt;  wherefore  the  inhabitants  of  Upper 
Egypt  only, can  give  an  account  of  it;  and  as  very 
few  Europeans,  none  at  leaft  who  uuderflood  natural 
hiftory,  have  travelled  into  thofe  parts  of  Egypt,  we 
know  little  of  the  hiftory  of  this  animal ;  fuch  as  have 
travelled  in  India,  have  had  better  opportunities  of  in¬ 
forming  themfelves  in  this  matter.  The  Egyptians 
very  ftldom  bring  the  hide  of  it  to  Cairo  ;  and  it  is 
impoffible  to  bring  thither  the  living  animal.  A  hide 
has  been  fent  to  France,  which,  I  am  informed,  is 
preferved  in  the  royal  menagerie. 

4.  “  The 
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Ilippopo-  4.  «<  The  river-horfe  does  much  damage  to  the  E- 
UTUS  gyptians  in  thofe  places  he  frequents.  He  goes  on 
Hirch  horn  ^lore’  an<^  *n  a  ^10rt  fpace  °f  rime  deftroys  an  entire 

_ _ _  field  of  corn  or  clover,  not  leaving  the  leaft  verdure  as 

lie  paffes  :  for  he  is  voracious,  and  requires  much  to 
fill  his  great  belly.  They  have  a  curious  manner  of 
freeing  themfclves,  in  fome  meafure,  from  this  deftruc- 
tive  animal.  They  remark  the  places  he  frequents  mod, 
and  there  lay  a  large  quantity  of  peafe  :  when  the  bead 
comes  on  fhore,  hungry  and  voracious,  he  falls  to  eat¬ 
ing  what  is  neared  him;,  and  filling  his  belly  with  the 
peafe,  they  occafion  an  infupportable  third:  he  then 
returns  immediately  into  the  river,  and  drinks  upon 
the fe  dry  peas  large  draughts  of  water,  which  fudden- 
ly  caufes  his  death  ;  for  the  peafe  foon  begin  to  fwell 
with  the  water,  and  not  long  after  the  Egyptians  find 
him  dead  on  the  fhore,  blown  up,  as  if  killed  with  the 
dronged  poifon. 

5.  “  The  oftener  the  river-horfe  goes  on  fhore,  the 
better  hopes  have  the  Egyptians  of  a  fuflicient  fwelling 
or  increafe  of  the  Nile. 

6.  “  The  Egyptians  fay,  they  can  almod  didlnguifh 
the  food  of  this  animal  in  his  excrement.” 

Mr  Pennant  in  his  Synopfis,  p.  80.  treats  the  en¬ 
mity  of  the  hippopotamus  and  crocodile  as  a  vulgar 
error  ;  an  eye-witnefs,  he  tells  us,  declaring  he  had 
feen  them  fwimming  together  without  any  difagree- 
ment.  “  They  are  (fays  he)  capable  of  being  ta¬ 
med.  Belon  fays,  he  has  feen  one  fo  gentle  as  to  be 
let  loofe  out  of  a  fiable,  and  fed  by  its  keeper,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  injnre  any  one.  They  are  general¬ 
ly  taken  in  pitfalls,  and  the  poor  people  eat  the  fiefh. 
In  fome  parts,  the  natives  place  boards  full  of  fharp 
irons  in  the  corn-grounds;  which  thefe  beads  drike 
.into  their  feet,  and  fo  become  an  eafy  prey.  Sometimes 
they  are  druck  in  the  water  with  harpoons  fattened  to 
cords,  and  10  or  12  canoes  are  employed  in  the  chace. 
The  teeth  are  mod  remarkably  hard,  even  harder 
than  ivory,  and  much  lefs  fubjed  to  turn  ytllow.  Dcs 
Marchais  fays,  that  the  dentifts  prefer  them  for  the  ma¬ 
king  of  falie  teeth.  The  fkin  when  dried  is  ufed  to 
make  bucklers,  and  is  of  impenetrable  hardnefs.  It 
is  the  behemoth  of  Job,  and  was  known  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans.  An  ancient  writer  aflerts,  that  thefe  animals 
were  found  in  the  Indus  ;  which  is  not  confirmed  by 
any  modern  traveller.” 

HIPPURIS,  mare’s-tail  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nandria  order,  belonging  to  the  monogynia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  and  which  grows  in  ditches  and  dagnant  waters. 
The  flower  of  this  plant  is  found  at  the  bafe  of  each 
leaf,  and  is  as  Ample  as  can  be  conceived;  there  being 
neither  empalement  nor  bloffom  ;  and  only  one  chive, 
one  pointal,  and  one  feed.  It  is  a  very  weak  aftrin- 
gent.  Goats  eat  it ;  cows,  fheep,  horfes,  and  fwine, 
refufe  it. 

HIRAM,  a  king  of  Tyre,  cotemporary  with  Solo¬ 
mon,  whom  he  fupplied  with  cedar,  gold,  filver,  and 
other  materials  for  building  the  temple.  He  died 
1000  years  B.  C. 

Hiram  of  Tyre,  an  artid  who  aflided  in  the  con- 
ftrudtion  of  Solomon’s  temple,  and  other  public  build¬ 
ings  at  Jerufalem,  flouriihed  1015.  B.  C. 

HIRCANIA,  (anc.  geog.)  See  Hyrcania. 

HIRCH-horn,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 


of  the  lower  Rhine,  with  a  drong  cadle.  It  is  feat-  Hire 
ed  on  the  fide  of  a  hill  on  the  river  Neckar,  and  be-  _  II 
longs  to  the  eledtor  Palatine.  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  Hirwlo‘ 
49.  28. 

HIRE  (Philip  de  la),  an  eminent  French  mathema¬ 
tician  and  adronomer,  born  at  Paris  in  1640.  His  fa¬ 
ther,  who  was  painter  in  ordinary  to  the  king,  defigned 
him  for  the  fame  profeflion:  but  he  devoted  himfelf 
to  mathematical  fludies,  and  was  nominated  together 
with  M.  Picard  to  make  the  neceffary  obfervations  for 
a  new  map  of  France  by  the  diredtions  of  M.  Colbert. 

In  1683,  he  was  employed  in  continuing  the  famous 
meridian  line  begun  by  M.  Picard  ;  and  was  next  en¬ 
gaged  in  conftrudting  thofe  grand  aqnedudts  which  were 
projedled  by  Lewis  XIV.  He  died  in  1718,  afterha¬ 
ving  wrote  a  great  number  of  works,  belides  feveral 
occafional  papers  difperfed  in  journals,  and  in  me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 

HIRING,  in  law.  See  Borrowing  and  Hiring. 

HIRSBERG,  a  town  of  Silefia,  in  the  territory  of 
Jauer,  famous  for  its  mineral  baths.  It  is  feated  on  the 
river  Bofar,  in  E.  Long.  17.  50.  N.  Lat.  50.  50. 

HIRSCHFELD,  a  town  of  Germany  in  the  circle 
of  the  upper  Rhine,  and  capital  of  a  principality  of 
the  fame  name,  depending  on  a  famous  abbey  which 
was  fecularized  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Caffel.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Fulda,  in  E.  Long.  9.  52.  N.  Lat. 

51.  46. 

HIRUDO,  the  leech;  a  genus  of  infedts  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  order  of  vermes  intellina.  The  body  moves 
either  forward  or  backward.  There  are  nine  fpecies, 
principally  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour.  The  moft  re¬ 
markable  are  the  following. 

1.  The  mcdicinalis,  or  common  leech,  hath  an  ob¬ 
long  brown  body,  marked  with  fix  yellow  fpots,  and  is 
an  inhabitant  of  ponds,  ditches,  and  other  ftagnant  wa¬ 
ters.  This  animal  is  well  known  for  the  purpofe  of 
bleeding,  children  efpecially.  This  pradlice  is  as  old 
as  the  days  of  Pliny,  who  gives  the  creature  the  name 
of  hirudo  fanguifuga.  In  his  time,  leeches  were  ufed 
inftead  of  cupping-glaffes  for  perfons  of  plethoric  ha¬ 
bits,  and  thofe  who  were  troubled  with  the  gout  in 
the  feet.  He  afferts,  that  if  they  left  their  head  in  the 
wound,  as  was  fometimes  the  cafe,  the  wound  was  in¬ 
curable ;  and  he  informs  us,  that  Meffalinus,  a  perfon 
of  confular  dignity,  loft  his  life  by  fuch  an  accident. 

Some  imagine,  that  leeches  have  a  poifonous  quality, 
becaufe  the  wound  they  make  is  not  always  eafily 
healed  ;  but  this  depends  on  the  habit  of  the  body,  and 
will  alfo  happen  when  the  lancet  is  ufed.  To  make 
leeches  fallen  foon,  keep  them  hungry,  and  rub  the 
part  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  with  warm  milk 
or  blood.  If  they  ftick  longer  than  is  thought  conve¬ 
nient,  they  mull  not  be  pulled  off ;  but  if  their  heads 
are  touched  with  common  fait,  they  foon  fall  off  of 
themfelves.  If  they  are  thought  not  to  have  drawn  a 
fuflicient  quantity  of  blood,  apply  cloths  wrung  out  of 
warm  water  upon  the  orifice  ;  or,  if  convenient,  put  the 
part  into  warm  water  ;  and  thus  the  bleeding  may  be 
prolonged-  They  are  to  be  kept  in  bottles  not  quite 
filled  with  water,  which  ought  to  be  renewed  every 
three  or  four  days  at  fartheft.  A  little  fugar  may  be 
added  to  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept.  For  the 
cafes  in  which  the  application  of  leeches  is  advifable, 
fee  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 
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Hirndo,  2.  The  fanguifuga,  or  horfe-leecli,  hath  a  depreffed 
Hirundo.  body  ;  Jn  the  bottom  of  the  mouth  are  certain  great 
fliarp  tubercles  or  whitifh  caruncles.  The  flendereft 
part  -is  about  the  mouth,  and  the  thickeft  about  the 
tail.  The  tail  itfelf  is  very  flender;  the  belly  of  a  yel- 
lowifh  green  ;  the  back  dulky.  This  fpecics  is  alfo  a 
blood-fucker,  though  not  ufed  in  medicine.  The  in- 
flruments  with  which  both  fpecies  perforate  the  /kin, 
are  found,  on  a  nice  diffeftion,  to  be  a  number  of  very 
fine  teeth  difpofed  in  a  regular  order  on  three  ribs,  or 
jaws,  placed  between  the  aperture  of  the  lips  and  the 
bottom  of  the  mouth ;  each  of  them  along  a  Itrong 
mtifcle  of  its  own  length.  Hence  the  wound  made  by 
leeches  confifls  of  three  cut6  proceeding  like  radii  from 
a  centre,  and  making  equal  angles  with  each  other. 
This  ftruft ure  of  the  wound  is  mod  diftindfly  feen 
when  the  fwelling  has  gone  down,  and  the  fkin  is 
clean,  which  is  ufually  on  the  fourth  day. — Leeches 
are  able  to  live  in  oil;  and  when  taken  out  of  this  li¬ 
quid  and  put  into  water  again,  they  throw  off  a  tender 
fkin  or  film,  of  the  regular  fhape  of  the  whole  body. 
Their  being  able  to  live  in  this  fluid  (hews,  that  they 
refpire  by  the  mouth:  which  is  alfo  further  proved,  by 
gently  warming  the  water  in  which  they  are  kept;  for 
then  the  animals  being  uneafy,  breathe  hard,  and  very 
vifibly.  Thefe  animals  may  in  fome  fhape  anfwer  the 
purpofes  of  barometers  5  for  when  preferred  in  glaffes, 
they  predict  bad  weather  by  their  great  reftlefnefs  and 
change  of  place. 

3.  The  geometra,  or  geometrical  leech,  is  a  native 
of  the  fame  places  with  the  two  former.  It  hath  a  fili¬ 
form  body,  gretnifli,  fpotted  with  white  5  both  ends 
dilatable,  and  equally  tenacious.  It  moves  as  if  mea- 
furing  the  fpaces  it  paffts  over  like  a  compafs,  whence 
its  name.  It  is  found  on  trout  and  other  fifli  after  the 
/pawning  feafon. 

4.  The  muricata,  or  tuberculated  leech,  hath  a  ta¬ 
per  body,  rounded  at  the  greater  extremity,  and  fur- 
nifhed  with  two  fmall  horns ;  ftrongly  annulated  and 
tuberculated  upon  the  rings  ;  the  tail  dilated.  It  inha¬ 
bits  the  fea,  adheres  ftrongly  to  fifh,  and  leaves  a  black 
mark  on  the  fpot. 

5.  The  myxine,  or  hag,  is  about  eight  inches  long, 
with  a  flender  body,  carinated  beneath,  and  an  adi- 
pofe  or  raylefs  fin  round  the  tail,  and  under  the  belly. 
It  inhabits  the  ocean  ;  enters  the  mouths  of  fifh, 
when  on  the  hooks  of  lines  ^hat  remain  a  whole  tide 
under  water  5  and  devours  the  whole,  except  the  fkin 
and  bones.  The  Scarbourough  fifhermen  often  take 
it  in  the  robbed  fijh,  on  drawing  up  their  lines.  Lin¬ 
naeus  attributes  to  it  the  property  of  turning  water 
into  glue. 

HIRUNDO,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  of 
the  order  of  pafferes.  There  are  twelve  fpecies,  chief¬ 
ly  diftinguifhed  by  their  colour.  The  moft  remarka¬ 
ble  are, 

1.  The  domeftica,  or  chimney-fwallow,  appears  in 
Great  Britain  near  20  days  before  the  martin,  or  any 
other  of  the  fwallow  tribe.  They  leave  us  the  latter 
end  of  September ;  and  for  a  few  days  previous  to 
their  departure,  they  affemble  in  vaft  flocks  on  houfe- 
tops,  churches,  and  even  trees,  from  whence  they  take 
their  flight.  It  is  now  known  tbat  fwallows  take 
their  winter-quarters  in  Senegal,  and  poffibly  they 
may  be  found  along  the  whole  Morocco  fhore.  We 


are  indebted  to  M.  Adanfon  for  this  difcovery,  who  Hirundo. 
firft  obferved  them  in  the  month  of  O&ober,  after  their  ' 

migration  out  of  Europe,  on  the  fhores  of  that  king¬ 
dom:  but  whether  it  was  this  fpecies  alone,  or  all  the 
European  kinds,  he  is  filent. 

The  name  of  chimney-Jhuallo’W  may  almoft  be  con¬ 
fined  to  Great  Britain;  for  in  feveral  other  countries 
they  choofe  different  places  for  their  nefts.  In  Swe¬ 
den,  they  prefer  barns ;  fo  are  ftyled  there  ladu-fwala, 
or  the  barn-fwallo-w :  and  in  the  hotter  climates,  they 
make  their  nefts  in  porches,  gate-ways,  galleries,  and 
open  halls. 

The  houfe-fwallow  is  diftinguifhed  from  all  others 
by  the  fuperior  forkinefs  of  its  tail,  and  by  the  red 
fpot  on  the  forehead  and  under  the  chin.  The  crown 
of  the  head,  the  whole  upper-part  of  the  body,  and 
the  coverts  of  the  wings,  are  black,  glofled  with  a  rich 
purplifh  blue,  moft  refplendent  in  the  male:-  the  bread 
and  belly  white,  that  of  the  male  tinged  with  red : 
the  tail  is  black  ;  the  two  middle  feathers  are  plain,  the 
others  marked  tranfverfely  near  their  ends  witft  a  white 
fpot.  The  exterior  feathers  of  the  tail  are  much  longer 
in  the  male  than  in  the  female. 

Its  food  is  the  fame  with  the  others  of  its  kind, 
viz.  infedls.  For  the  taking  of  thefe,  in  their  fwifteft 
flight,  nature  hath  admirably  contrived  their  feveral 
parts  :  their  mouths  are  very  wide  to  take  in  flies, 

&c.  in  their  quickeft  motion  ;  their  wings  are  long, 
and  adapted  for  diftant  and  continual  flight;  and  their 
tails  are  forked,  to  enable  them  to  turn  the  readier  in 
urfuit  of  their  prey.  This  fpecies,  in  our  country, 
uilds  in  chimneys;  and  makes  its  neft  of  clay  mixed 
with  ftraw,  leaving  the  top  quite  open.  It  lines  the 
bottom  with  feathers  and  graffes:  and  ufually  lays 
from  four  to  fix  eggs,  white  fpeckled  with  red;  but, 
by  taking  away  one  of  the  eggs  daily,  it  will  fuccef- 
fively  lay  as  far  as  19,  as  Dr  Lifter  has  experienced. 

It  breeds  earlier  than  any  other  fpecies.  The  firft 
brood  are  obferved  to  quit  the  neft  the  laft  week  in 
June,  or  the  firft  in  July;  the  laft  brood  towards  the 
middle  or  end  of  Auguft.  The  neft  being  fixed  five 
or  fix  feet  deep  within  the  chimney,  it  is  with  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  young  can  emerge.  They  even  fome- 
times  fall  into  the  rooms  below :  but  as  foon  as  they 
fucceed,  they  perch  for  a  few  days  on  the  chimney- 
top,  and  are  there  fed  by  their  parents.  Their  next 
effay  is  to  reach  fome  leaflefs  bough,  where  they  fit  in 
rows,  and  receive  their  food.  Soon  after  they  take  to 
the  wing,  but  ftill  want  fkill  to  take  their  own  prey. 

They  hover  near  the  place  where  their  parents  are  in 
chafe  of  flies,  attend  their  motions,  meet  them,  and 
receive  from  their  mouths  the  offered  fuftenance. — It 
has  a  fweet  note,  which  it  emits  in  Auguft  and  Sep¬ 
tember,  perching  on  houfe-tops. 

2.  The  urbica,  or  martin,  is  inferior  in  fize  to  the 
former,  and  its  tail  much  lefs  forked.  The  head  and 
upper-part  of  the  body,  except  the  rump,  is  black 
glofled  with  blue :  the  breaft,  belly,  and  rump,  are 
white:  the  feet  are  covered  with  a  fhort  white  down. 

This  is  the  fecond  of  the  fwallow-kind  that  appears 
in  our  country.  It  builds  under  the  eaves  of  houfes, 
with  the  fame  materials,  and  in  the  fame  form,  as  the 
houfe-fwallow ;  only  its  neft  is  covered  above,  having 
only  a  fmall  hole  for  admittance.  It  will  alfo  build, 
again  ft  the  lides  of  high  cliffs  over  the  fea.  For  the 

time. 
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time  that  the  young  keep  the  neft,  the  old  one  feeds 
them,  adhering  by  the  claws  to  the  outfide ;  but  as 
foon  as  they  quit  it,  fhe  feeds  them  flying,  by  a  motion 
quick  and  almoft  imperceptible  to  thofe  who  are  not 
ufed  to  obferve  it. 

It  is  a  later  breed  than  the  preceding  by  fome 
days,  but  both  will  lay  twice  in  the  feafon;  and  the 
latter  brood  of  this  fpecies  have  been  obferred  to  come 
forth  fo  late  as  the  18th  of  September;  yet  that  year 
(1766)  they  entirely  quitted  our  fight  by  the  5th  of 
O&ober:  not  but  that  they  fometimes  continue  here 
much  later;  the  martins  and  red-wing  thrnffies  having 
been  feen  flying  in  view  on  the  7th  of  November.  Neft- 
lings  have  been  remarked  in  Hampffiire  as  late  as  the 
2lft  of  Odober,  1772. 

3.  The  riparia,  or  fand- martin,  is  the  lead  of  the 
genus  that  frequents  Great  Britain.  The  head  and 
whole  upper- part  of  the  body  are  moufe-coloured ; 
the  throat  white,  encircled  with  a  moufe-coloured 
ring  ;  the  belly  white  ;  the  feet  fmooth  and  black. — 
It  builds  in  holes  in  fand- pits,  and  in  the  banks  of 
rivers,  penetrating  fome  feet  deep  into  the  bank,  bo¬ 
ring  through  the  foil  in  a  wonderful  manner  with  its 
feet,  claws,  and  bill.  It  makes  its  ueft  of  hay, -draw, 
&c.  and  lines  it  with  feathers :  it  lays  five  or  lix  white 
eggs.  It  is  the  earlied  of  the  fwallow- tribe  in  bring¬ 
ing  out  its  young. 

4.  The  apus,  or  fwift,  is  the  larged  of  our  fwallows ; 
but  the  weight  is  mod  difproportionately  fmall  to  its 
extent  of  wing  of  any  bird  :  the  former  being  fcarce 
one  ounce,  the  latter  18  inches.  The  length  near 
eight.  The  feet  of  this  bird  are  fo  fmall,  that  the 
adion  of  walking  and  rifing  from  the  ground  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult ;  fo  that  nature  hath  made  it  full 
amends,  by  furniffiing  it  with  ample  means  for  an  eafy 
and  continual  flight.  It  is  more  on  the  wing  than 
any  other  fwallows;  its  flight  is  more  rapid,  and  that 
attended  with  a  ffirill  fcream.  It  reds  by  clinging 
againd  fome  wall,  or  other  apt  body;  from  whence 
Klein  dyle3  this  fpecies  hirundo  tnuraria.  It  breeds 
under  the  eaves  of  houfes,  in  deeples,  and  other  lofty 
buildings;  makes  its  nefl  of  grades  and  feathers;  and 
lays  only  two  eggs,  of  a  white  colour.  It  is  entirely 
of  a  gloffy  dark  footy  colour,  only  the  chin  is  marked 
with  a  white  fpot :  but  by  being  fo  condantly  expofed 
to  all  weathers,  the  glofs  of  the  plumage  is  lod  before 
it  retires.  A  pair  of  thefe  birds  were  found  adhering 
by  their  claws,  and  in  a  torpid  date,  in  Feb.  17 66, 
under  the  roof  of  Longnor  chapel,  Shropffiire:  on 
being  brought  to  a  fire,  they  revived,  and  moved 
about  the  room.  The  feet  are  of  a  particular  druc- 
ture,  all  the  toes  danding  foreward;  the  lead  confids 
of  only  one  bone  ;  the  others  of  an  equal  number, 
viz.  two  each;  in  which  they  differ  from  thofe  of  all 
other  birds. 

This  appears  in  our  country  about  14  days 
later  than  the  fand-martin  ;  but  differs  greatly  in 
the  time  of  its  departure,  retiring  invariably  about 
the  10th  of  Augud,  being  the  firft  of  the  genus  that 
leaves  us. 

The  fabulous  hidory  of  the  manucodiata ,  or  bird 
of  paradift',  is,  in  the  hidory  of  this  fpecies,  in  great 
meafure  verified.  It  was  believed  to  have  no  feet ; 
to  live  upon  the  celedial  dew  ;  to  float  perpetually 
on  the  atmofphere;  and  to  perform  all  its  fundions  in 
that  element. 


The  fwift  a&ually  performs  what  has  been  in  thefe 
enlightened  times  difproved  of  the  former,  except  the 
fmall  time  it  takes  in  deeping,  and  what  it  devotes  to 
incubation;  every  other  adion  is  done  on  wing.  The 
materials  of  its  ned  it  colleds  either  as  they  are  car¬ 
ried  about  by  the  winds,  or  picks  them  up  from  the 
furface  in  its  fweeping  flight.  Its  food  is  undeniably 
the  infeds  that  fill  the  air.  Its  drink  is  taken  in  tran- 
fient  ftps  from  the  water’s  furface.  Even  its  amorous 
rites  are  performed  on  high.  Few  perfons  who  have 
attended  to  them  in  a  fine  fummer’s  morning,  but  mud 
have  feen  them  make  their  aerial  courfes  at  a  great 
height,  encircling  a  certain  fpace  with  an  eafy  deady 
motion.  On  a  fudden  they  fall  into  each  others  embra¬ 
ces,  then  drop  precipitate  with  a  loud  fhriek  for  num¬ 
bers  of  yards.  This  is  the  critical  conjundure;  and  to 
be  no  more  wondered  at,  than  that  infeds  (a  familiar 
indance)  fliould  difcharge  the  fame  duty  in  the  fame 
element. 

Thefe  birds  and  fwallows  are  inveterate  enemies  to 
hawks.  The  moment  one  appears,  they  attack  him 
immediately :  J:he  fwifts  foon  defid  ;  but  the  fwallows 
pttrfue  and  perfecute  thofe  rapacious  birds,  till  they 
have  entirely  driven  them  away. 

Swifts  delight  in  fultry  thundery  weather,  and  feem 
thence  to  receive  freffi  fpirits.  They  fly  at  thofe  times 
in  fmall  parties  with  particular  violence  ;  and  as  they 
pafs  near  deeples,  towers,  or  any  edifices  where  their 
mates  perform  the  office  of  incubation,  emit  a  loud 
fcream,  a  fort  of  ferenade,  as  Mr  White  fuppofes,  to 
their  refpedive  females. 

Concerning  the  difappearance  of  fwallows  in  the 
winter,  Mr  Tennant  hath  given  the  following  differ- 
tation. 

“  There  are  three  Opinions  among  naturalifts  con¬ 
cerning  the  manner  the  fwallow-tribes  difpofe  of  them- 
felves  after  their  difappearance  from  the  countries  in 
which  they  make  their  fummerrefidence.  Herodotus 
mentions  one  fpecies  that  refides  in  Egypt  the  whole 
year  :  Profper  Alpinus  afferts  the  fame  ;  and  Mr  Lo- 
ten,  late  governor  of  Ceylon,  affured  us,  that  thofe 
of  Java  never  remove.  Thefe  excepted,  every  other 
known  kind  obferve  a  periodical  migration,  or  retreat. 
The  fwallows  of  the  cold  Norway,  and  of  North  A- 
merica,  of  the  diftant  Kamtfchatka,  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  Europe,  of  Aleppo,  and  of  the  hot  Jamaica, 
all  agree  in  this  one  point. 

“.In  cold  countries,  a  defed  of  infed-food  on  the 
approach  of  winter,  is  a  fnfficient  reafon  for  thefe 
birds  to  quit  them  :  but  fince  the  fame  caufe  probably 
does  not  fubfid  in  the  warm  climates,  recourfe  (hould 
be  had  to  fome  other  reafon  for  their  vaniihing. 

“  Of  the  three  opinions,  the  firft  has  the  utmod 
appearance  of  probability  ;  which  is,  that  they  remove 
nearer  the  fun,  where  they  can  find  a  continuance  of 
their  natural  diet,  and  a  temperature  of  air  fuiting 
their  conffitutions.  That  this  is  the  cafe  with  fome 
fpecies  of  European  fwallows,  has  been  proved  be¬ 
yond  contradidion  (as  above  cited)  by  M.  Adanfon. 
We  often  obferve  them  colleded  in  flocks  innumerable 
on  churches,  on  rocks,  and  on  trees,  previous  to  their 
departure  hence  :  and  Mr  Collinfon  proves  their  re¬ 
turn  here  in  perhaps  equal  numbers,  by  two  curious 
relations  of  undoubted  credit ;  the  one  communicated 
to  him  by  Mr  Wright,  mader  of  a  Ihip  ;  the  other  by 
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Hirundo.  the  late  Sir  Charles  Wager;  who  both  defcribed  (to 
"  the  fame  purpofe)  what  happened  to  each  in  thtir 

voyages.  “  Returning  home,  (fays  Sir  Charles),  in 
“  the  fpring  of  the  year,  as  I  came  into  founding  in 
“  our  channel,  a  great  flock  of  fwallows  cagie  and 
“  fettled  on  all  my  rigging  ;  every  rope  was  covered; 
“  they  hung  on  one  another  like  a  fwarra  of  bees  ; 
“  the  decks  and  carving  were  filled  with  them.  They 
“  feemed  altnoft  famifhed  and  fpent,  and  were  only 
“  feathers  and  bones ;  but,  being  recruited  with  a 
“  night’s  reft,  took  their  flight  in  the  morning.”  This 
vail  fatigue  proves  that  their  journey  mull  have  been 
very  great,  confidering  the  amazing  fwiftnefa  of  thefe 
birds:  in  all  probability  they  had  eroded  the,  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  were  returning  from  the  fhores  of  Senegal,, 
or  other  parts  of  Africa  ;  fo  that  this  account  from, 
that  molt  able  and  honeft  feaman,  confirms  the  later 
information  of  M.  Adanfon. 

“  Mr  White,  on  Michaelmas  day  1768,  had  the 
good  fprtune  to  have  ocular  proof  of  what  may  rea- 
fonably  be  fuppofed  an  adfual  migration  of  fwallows. 
Travelling  the  morning  very  early  between  his  houfe 
and  the  coaft,  at  the  beginning  of  his  journey  he  was 
environed  with  a  thick  fog  ;  but  on  a  large  wild  heath 
the  milt  began  to  break,  and  difeovered  to  h(m  num- 
berlefs  fwaliows,  cluftered  on  the  ftanding  bufhes,  as 
if  they  had  roofted  there  :  as  foon  as  the  fun  burftout, 
they  were  inftantly  on  wing,  and  with  an  eafy  and 
placid  flight  proceeded  towards  the  fea.  After  this  he 
{aw  no  more  flocks,  oply  now  and  then  a  ftraggler. 

In  ICilm’s  vpyage  to  America,  is  a  remarkable 
inftance  of  the  diftant  flight  of  fwallows;  for  one 
lighted  on  the  fliip  he  was  in,  September  2d,  when 
he  had  puffed  over  only  two  thirds  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  His  paffage  was  uncommonly  quick,  being 
performed  from  Deal  to  Philadelphia  in  lefs  than  fix 
w§ek3  ;  and  when  this  accident  happened*  he  was  four¬ 
teen  days  fail  from  Cape  .Hinlopen. 

“  This  rendevouz-of  fwaljows  about  the  fame  time 
of  year  is  very  common  on  the  willows,  in  the  little 
illes  in  the  Thames.  They  feem  to  afiemble  for  the 
fame  purpofe  as  thofe  in  Hampfliire,  notwithftanding 
no  one  yet  has  been  eye-witnefs  of  their  departure. 
On  the  26th  of  September  1775,  t'vo  gentlemen  who 
happened  to  lie  at  Maidenhead  Bridge,  furniflied  at 
-  leaft  a  proof  of  the  multitudes  there  aflemblcd  :  they 

went  by  torch-light  to  an  adjacent  i.fle,  and  jn  Id's 
than  half  an  hour  brought  afhore  fifty  dozen  ;  for 
they  had  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  draw  the  willow- 
twigs  through  their  hands,  the  birds  never  ftirring  till 
they  were  taken. 

“  The  northern  naturalifts  will  perhaps  fay,  that 
this  affembly  met  for  the  purpofe  of:  plunging 
into  their  fubsqueons  winter-quarters :  but  vvyere  that 
the  cafe,  they  would  nevej-  cfcnpe  difeovery  in  a  river 
perpetually  fifhed  as  the  Thames,  as  fome  of  them  muft 
inevitably  be  brought  up  in  the  nets  that  harrafs  that 
water.  >  '• 

“  The  fecond  notion  ha<s  great  antiquity  on  its  fide. 
Ariftotje  and  Pliny,  give.it  as  their  belief,  that; fwallows 
do  not  remove  very  tar  from  their  fummer  habitation, 
but  winter  in  the  hollows  of  rocks,  and  during  that 
time  lofe  their  feathers.  The  former  part  of  their, 
opinion  has  been,  adopted  by  feveral  ingenious  men; 
and  of  late,  feveral  proofs  have  been  brought  of  fome 
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fpecies,  at  leaft,  having  been  difeovered  in  a  torpid  ftate.  Hirundo. 
Mr  Collinfon  favoured  us  with  the  evidence  of  three 
gentlemen,  eye-vvitnefles  to  numbers  of  fand  martins 
being  drawn  out  of  a  cliff  on  the  Rhine,  in  the  month 
of  March  1762.  And  the  honourable  Daines  Bar¬ 
rington  communicated  to  us  the  following  fail,  on  the 
authority  of  the  late  lord  Beliiaven,  That  numbers  of 
fwallows  have  been  found  in  old  dry  walls,  and  in 
fand-hills  near  his  Lordlhip’s  feat  in  Eatt  Lothian  ; 
not  once  only,  but  from  year  to  year;  and  that  when 
they  were  expofed  to  the  warmth  of  a  fire,  they  re¬ 
vived.  We  have  alfo  heard  of  the  fame  annual  difeo- 
veries  near  Morpeth,  in  Northumberland,  but  cannot 
fpeak  of  them  with  the  fame  affurance  as  the  two  for¬ 
mer :  neither  in  the  two  laft  inftances  are  we  certain 
of  the  particular  fpecies. 

“  Other  witnefies  crowd  on  us  to  prove  the  refi- 
denceof  thofe  birds  in  a  torpid  ftate  during  the  fevere 
feafon. 

“  Firft,  In  the  chalky  cliffs  of  Suflex  ;  as  was  feen 
on  the  fall  of  great  fragment  fome  years  ago. 

“  Secondly,  In  a  decayed  hollow  tree  that  was  cut 
down,  near  Dolgelli,  in  Merionethftiire. 

“  Thirdly,  In  a  cliff  near  Whitby,  Yorklhire ; 
where,  on  digging  out  a  fox,  whole  bufhels  of  fwal- 
lo'ws  were  found  in  a  torpid  condition.  And, 

“  Laftly,  the  reverend  Mr  Conway,  of  Sychton, 
Flintftiire,  was  fo  obliging  as  to  communicate  the  fol¬ 
lowing  fail :  A  few  years  ago,  on  looking  down  an 
old  lead- mine  in  that  county,  he  obferved  numbers 
of  fwallows  clinging  to  the  timbers  of  the  (haft,  feem- 
jngly  aileep  ;  and  on  flinging  fome  gravel  on  them, 
they  juft  moved,  but  never  attempted  to  fly  or  change 
their  place  :  this  was  between  All  Saints  and  Chrift- 
mas. 

“  Thefe  are  doubtlefs  the  lurking  places  of  the 
later  hatches,  or  of  thofe  young  birds,  who  are  in¬ 
capable  of  diftant  migrations.  There  they  continue 
infenfible  and  rigid  ;  but  like  flies  may  fometimes  be 
reanimated  by  an  unfeafonable  hot  day  in  the  midft  of 
winter :  for  very  near  Chriftmas  a  few  appeared  on  the 
moulding  of  a  window  of  Merton  college,  Oxford,  in 
a  remarkably  warm  nook,  which  prematurely  fet  their 
blood  in  motion,  having  the  fameeffed  as  laying  them 
before  the  fire  at  the  fame  time  of  year.  Others  have 
been  known  to  make  this  premature  appearance ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  cold  natural  to  the  feafon  returns,  they 
withdraw  again  to  their  former  retreats. 

“  I  (hall  conclude  with  one  argument  drawn  from 
the  very  late  hatches  of  two  fpecies. 

“  On  the  23d  of  October  1767,  a  martin  was  feen 
in  Southwark,  flying  in  and  out  of  his  neft:  and  on 
the  29th  of  the  fame  month,  four  or  five  fwallows 
were  obferved  hovering  round  and  fettling  on  the 
county  hofpltal  at  Oxford.  As  thefe  birds  muft  have 
been  of  a  late  hatch,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  at 
fo  late  a  feafon  of  the  year,  they  would  attempt,  from 
one  of  our  midland  counties,  a  voyage  almoft  as  far 
as  the  equator  to  Senegal  or  Goree  :  we  are  therefore 
confirmed  in  our  notion,  that  there  is  only  a  partial 
migration  of  thefe  birds;  and  that  the  feeble  late 
hatches  conceal  themfelves  in  this  country. 

“  The  above  are  circumftances  we  cannot  but  af- 
fent  to,  though  feemingly  contradi&ory  to  the  com¬ 
mon  courfe  of  nature  in  regard  to  other  birds.  We 
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Ilimndb.  mud,  therefore,  divide  our  belief  relating  to  thefe 
two  fo  different  opinions ;  and  conclude,  that  one 
part  of  the  fwallow-tribe  migrate,  and  that  others 
have  their  winter-quarters  near  home.  If  it  fhould 
be  demanded,  why  fwallows  alone  are  found  in  a  tor¬ 
pid  date,  and  not  the  other  many  fpecies  of  foft-billed 
birds,  which  likdwife  difappear  about  the  fame  time? 
the  following  reafon  may  be  affigned  : 

“  No  birds  are  fo  much  on  the  wing  as  fwallows, 
none  fly  with  fuch  fwiftnefs  and  rapidity,  none  are 
obliged  to  fuch  hidden  and  various  evolutions  in  their 
flight,  none  are  at  fuch  pains  to  take  their  prey,  and, 
tve  may  add,  none  exert  their  voice  more  inceffantly : 
all  thefe occafion  avail  expence  of  ftrength  and'offpi- 
rits,  and  may  give  fuch  a  texture  to  the  blood  as 
other  animals  cannot  experience ;  and  fo  difpofe,  or 
we  may  fay  necefhtate,  this  tribe  of  birds,  or  part 
of  them  at  lead,  to  a  repofe  more  lading  than  that 
of  any  others. 

“  The  third  notion  is,  even  at  fird  fight,  too  a- 
mazing  and  unnatural  to  merit  mention,  if  it  was  not 
that  fotne  of  the  learned  have  been  credulous  enough 
to  deliver  for  fatft,  what  has  the  dronged  appearance 
of  impoflibility  ;  we  mean  the  relation  of  fwallows 
palfing  the  winter  immerfed  under  ice,  at  the  bottom 
of  lakes,  or  lodged  beneath  the  water  of  the  fea  at 
the  foot  of  rocks.  The  did  who  broached  this  opi¬ 
nion,  was  Olaus  Magnus,  archbilhop  of  Upfal,  who 
very  gravely  informs  us,  that  thefe  birds  are  often 
found  in  cludered  malfes  at  the  bottom  of  the  northern 
lakes,  mouth  to  mouth,  wing  to  wing,  foot  to  foot; 
and  that  they  creep  down  the  reeds  in  autumn,  to 
their  fubaqueous  retreats  :  That  when  old  filhermen 
difcover  fuch  a  mafs,  they  throw  it  into  the  water 
again  ;  but  when  young  inexperienced  ones  take  it, 
they  will,  by  thawing  the  birds  at  a  fire,  bring  them 
indeed  to  the  ufe  of  their  wings,  which  will  continue 
but  a  very  Ihort  time,  being  owing  to  a  premature  and 
forced  revival. 

“  That  the  good  archbilhop  did  not  want  credu¬ 
lity  in  other  indances,  appears  from  this,  that  after 
having  docked  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  with  birds, 
he  dores  the  clouds  with  mice,  which  fometimes  fall 
in  plentiful  Ihowers  on  Norway  and  the  neighbouring 
countries. 

“  Some  of  our  own  countrymen  have  given  credit 
to  the  fubmerfion  of  fwallows;  and  Klein  patronifes 
the  do&rine  drongly,  giving  the  following  hidory  of 
their  manner  of  retiring,  which  he  received  from  fome 
countrymen  and  others.  They  afferted,  that  fome¬ 
times  the  fwallows  alTembled  in  numbers  on  a  reed,  till 
it  broke  and  funk  with  them  to  the  bottom  ;  and  their 
immerfion  was  preceded  by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour’s  length  :  That  others  would  unite  in  laying 
hold  of  a  draw  with  their  bills,  and  fo  plunge  down 
in  fociety.  Others  again  would  form  a  large  mafs, 
by  clinging  together  with  their  feet,  and  fo  commit 
themfelves  to  the  deep. 

“  Such  are  the  relations  given  by  thofe  that  are 
fond  of  this  opinion  ;  and  though  delivered  without 
exaggeration,  mud  provoke  a  fmile.  They  alfign 
not  the  fmalled  reafon  to  account  for  thefe  birds  be¬ 
ing  able  to  endure  fo  long  a  fubmerfion  without  being 
fuffocated,  or  without  decaying,  in  an  element  fo  un¬ 
natural  to  fo  delicate  a  bird  ;  when  wt  know  that  the 
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caught  under  ice,  or  entangled  in  nets  and  it  is  well - - 

known,  that  thofe  animals  will  continue  much  longer 
under  water  than  any  others  to  whom  nature  hath  de¬ 
nied  that  particular  dru&ure  of  heart  neceffary  for  a 
long  refidence  beneath  that  element.  Though  entire¬ 
ly  fatisfied  in  our  own  mind  of  the  impoflibility  of 
thefe  relations  ;  yet,  defirous  of  Arengthening  our  opi¬ 
nion  with  fome  better  authority,  we  applied  to  that 
able  anatomid,  Mr  John  Hunter;  who  was  fo  oblig¬ 
ing  as  to  inform  us,  that  he  had  diffefted  many  fwal¬ 
lows,  but  found  nothing  in  them  different  from  other 
birds  as  to  the  organs  of  refpiration  :  That  all  thofe 
animals  which  he  had  differed  of  the  clafs  that  fleep 
during  winter,  fuch  as  lizards,  frogs,  &c.  had  a  very 
different  conformation  as  to  thofe  organs  :  That  all 
thefe  animals,  he  believes,  do  breathe  in  their  torpid 
date  ;  and,  as  far  as  his  experience  reaches,  he  knows 
they  do  :  and  that  therefore  he  edeems  it  a  very  wild 
opinion,  that  terredrial  animals  can  remain  any  long 
time  under  water  without  drowning.” 

To  this  reafoning  of  Mr  Pennant’s,  however,  the 
following  anfwer  hath  appeared  in  Kalm’s  travels  in 
North  America. — “  It  has  been  a  fubjeft  of  conteil 
among  naturalids,  to  determine  the  winter-retreat  of 
fwallows.  Some  think  they  go  to  warmer  climates 
when  they  difappear  in  the  northern  countries  :  others 
fay,  they  creep  into  hollow  trees,  and  holes  in  clefts 
of  rocks,  and  He  there  all  the  winter  in  a  torpid  date: 
and  others  affirm,  that  they  make  their  retreat  into 
water,  and  revive  again  in  fpring.  The  two  fird  opi¬ 
nions  have  been  proved,  and  it  feems  have  found  cre¬ 
dit  ;  the  lad  has  been  tieated  as  ridiculous,  and  al- 
mod  as  an  old  woman’s  tale.  Natural  hidory,  as  all 
other  hidories,  defends  not  always  upon  the  intrinfic 
degree  of  probability,  but  upon  fa&s  founded  on  the 
tedimony  of  people  of  noted  veracity. — Swallows  are 
feldom  feen  finking  down  into  the  water ;  fwallows 
have  not  fuch  organs  as  frogs  or  lizards,  which  are 
torpid  during  winter ;  ergo ,  fwallows  live  not,  and 
cannot  live,  under  water* — This  way  of  arguing,  I 
believe,  would  carry  us,  in  a  great  many  cafes,  too 
far;  for,  though  it  is  not  clear  to  every  one,  it  may 
however  be  true  5  and  lizards  and  frogs  are  animals 
of  a  clafs  widely  different  from  that  of  birds,  and  mud 
therefore  of  courfe  have  a  different  drudture  ;  hence 
it  is  they  are  claffed  feparately.  The  bear  and  the 
marmot  are  in  winter  in  a  torpid  date,  and  have  how¬ 
ever  not  fuch  organs  as  lizards  and  frogs ;  and  no¬ 
body  doubts  of  their  being,  during  fome  time,  in  the 
mod  rigid  climates,  in  a  torpid  date  :  for  the  Alpine 
nations  hunt  the  marmots  frequently,  by  digging  their 
holes  up;  and  find  them  fo  torpid,  that  they  cut  their 
throats,  without  their  reviving  or  giving  the  lead  fign  ~ 
of  life  during  the  operation  ;  but  when  the  torpid  mar¬ 
mot  is  brought  into  a  warm  room,  and  placed  before 
the  fire,  it  revives  from  its  lethargy.  The  queflion 
mud  therefore  be  decided  by  fadls  ;  nor  are  thefe 
wanting  here.  Dr  Wallerius,  the  celebrated  Swedifh 
chemid,  informs  us,  That  he  has  feen,  more  than 
once,  fwallows  affembling  on  a  reed,  till  they  were  all 
immerfed  and  went  to  the  bottom  ;  this  being  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  dirge  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour’s  length. 

He  atteds  likewife,  that  he  had  feen  a  fwallow  caught 
during  winter  out  of  a  lake  with  a  net,  drawn,  as  is 

com- 
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common  in  northern  countries,  under  the  ice;  this  fliaw,  belonging  to  thefe  eftates,  being  covered  with  Hirumlo; 
"bird  was  brought  into  a  warm  room,  revived,  fluttered  ice,  I  ordered  thefifhermen  to  fifh  therein,  and  in  my  Hl,Panlola‘ 
about,  and  foon  after  died.  prefence  feveral  fwallows  were  taken,  which  the  fifh- 

“  Mr  Klein  applied  to  many  fermiers  geiieranx  of  the  ermen  to  fifh  therein,  and  in  my  prefence  feveral  fwal- 
king  of  Pruffia’s  domains,  who  had  great  lakes  in  ermen  threw  in  again  ;  but, one  I  took  up  to  myfelf, 
their  diflrids,  the  fifhery  in  them  being  a  part  of  the  brought  it  home,  which  was  five  miles  from  thence,  and 
revenue.  In  winter  the  fifhery  thereon  is  the  mod  con-  it  revived,  but  died  about  an  hour  after  its  reviving, 
fiderable  under  the  ice,  with  nets  fpreadiug  more  than  “  Tliefe  are  fails,  attefted  by  people  of  the  highefl 
200  or  300  fathoms,  and  they  are  often  wound  by  quality,  by  fome  in  public  offices,  and  by  others  who, 
ferews  and  engines  on  account  of  their  weight.  All  tho’ of  a  low  rank,  however  made  thefe  affidavits  upon 
the  people  queftioned  made  affidavits  upon  oath  be-  oath.  It  is  impoflible  to  fuppofe  indiferiminately,  that 
fore  the  magiflrates.  Firft,  The  mother  of  the  coun-  they  were  prompted,  by  views  of  intered,  to  afTert  as  a 
tefs  Lehndorf  faid,  that  fhe  had  feeu  a  bundle  of  fwal-  fad,  a  thing  which  had  no  truth  in  it.  It  is  therefore 
lows  brought  from  the  Frifh-HafF,  (a  lake  communi-  highly  probable,  or  rather  inconteftably  true,  that 
eating  with  the  Baltic  at  Pillaw),  which,  when  brought  fwallows  retire  in  the  northern  countries  during  win- 
into  a  moderately  warm  room,  revived  and  fluttered  a-  ter,  into  the  water,  and  flay  there  in  a  torpid  date, 
bout.  Secondly,  Count  Schileben  gave  an  inffrument  till  the  return  of  warmth  revives  them  again  in  fpring* 
on  damped  paper,  importing,  that  by  fifhing  on  the  The  queftion  therefore,  I  believe,  ought  for  the  future 
lake  belonging  to  his  edate  of  Gerdauen  in  winter,  to  be  thus  dated:  The  fwallows  in  Spain,  Italy, 
he  faw  feveral  fwallows  caught  in  the  net,  one  of  which  France,  and  perhaps  fome  from  England,  remove  to 
he  took  up  with  his  hand,  brought  it  into  a  warm  warmer  climates;  fome  Englilh  ones,  and  fome  in 
room,  where  it  lay  about  an  hour,  when  it  began  to  Germany  and  other  mild  countries,  retire  into  clefts 
dir,  and  half  an  hour  after  it  flew  about  in  the  room,  and  holes  in  rocks,  and  remain  there  in  a  torpid  date. 

Thirdly,  Fermier  general  (Amtman)  Witkoufki  made  In  the  colder  northern  countries  the  fwallows  immerfe 
affidavit,  that,  in  the  year  1740,  three  fwallows  were  in  the  fea,  in  lakes,  and  rivers;  and  remain  in  a  tor- 
brought  up  with  the  net  in  the  great  poud  at  Did-  pid  date,  under  ice,  during  winter.  There  are  dill 
lacken  ;  in  the  year  1741,  he  got  two  fwallows  from  fome  objedions  to  this  latter  affertion,  which  we  mud: 
another  part  of  the  pond,  and  took  them  home  (they  remove.  .  It  is  faid,  Why  do  not  rapacious  fifli,  and 
being  all  caught  in  his  prefence;)  after  an  hour’s  aquatic  quadrupeds  and  birds,  devour  thefe  fwallows? 
fpace  they  revived  all  in  a  warm  room,  fluttered  about,  The  anfwer  is  obvious.  Swallows  choofe  only  fuch 
and  died  in  three  hours  after.  Fourthly,  Amtman  places  in  the  water  for  their  winter-retreat,  as  are  near 
Bonke  fays,  that  having  had  the  edate  Klefkow  in  reeds  and  ruflies;  fo  that  finking  down  there  between 
farm,  he  had  feen  nine  fwallows  brought  up  in  the  net  them  and  their  roots,  they  are  by  them  fecured  againd 
from  under  the  ice,  all  which  he  took  into  a  warm  the  rapacioufnefs  of  their  enemies.  But  others  objed, 
room,  where  he  didiudly  obferved  how  they  gradual-  Why  are  not  thefe  birds  caught  in  fuch  waters  as  are 
ly  revived ;  but  a  few  hours  after  they  all  died.  Ano-  continually  harraffed  by  nets  ?  I  believe  the  fame  an¬ 
ther  time  his  people  got  likewife  fome  fwallows  in  a  fwer  which  has  been  made  t(/the  firft  objedion  will 
net,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  again  thrown  into  the  ferve  for  this  likewife.  Fiffiermen  take  care  to  keep 
water.  Fifthly,  Andrew  Rutta,  a  mader  filherman  at  off  with  their  nets  from  places  filled  with  reeds  and 
Oletflio,  made  affidavit,  in  1747,  that  22  years  ago,  ruflies,  for  fear  of  entangling  and  tearing  their  net; 
two  fwallows  were  taken  up  by  him  in  a  net,  under  and  thus  the  fituation  of  fwallows  under  water,  is  the 
the  ice,  and,  being  brought  into  a  warm  room,  they  reafon  that  they  are  feldom  didurbed  in  their  filent 
flew  about. — Sixthly,  Jacob  Kofiulo,  a  mader  fiflier-  winter-retreats.  What  confirms  this  opinion  dill  more 
man  ^t  Stradauen,  made  affidavit,  that,  in  1736,  he  is,  that  fwallows  were  never  caught  in  Pruffia,  accord- 
brought  up  in  winter,  in  a  net,  from  under  the  ing  to  the  above-mentioned  affidavits,  but  with  thofe 
ice  of  the  lake  at  Raiki,  a  feemingly  dead  fwallow,  parts  of  the  net  which  paffed  near  to  the  reeds  and 
which  revived  in  half  an  hour’s  time  in  warm  room,  ruflies;  and  fometimes  the  fwallows  were  yet  fadened 
and  he  faw,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after,  the  bird  with  their  feet  to  a  reed, when  they  were  drawn  up  by 
grow  weaker,  and  foon  after  dying.  Seventhly,  I  can  the  net.  As  to  the  argument  taken  from  their  being 
reckon  myfelf  among  the  eye-witneffes  of  this  para-  fo  long  under  water  without  corruption,  I  believe; 
doxon  of  natural  hidory.  In  the  year  1735,  being  a  there  is  a  real  difference  between  animals  fuffocated  in 
little  boy,  I  faw  feveral  fwallows  brought  in  winter  by  water  and  animals  being  torpid  therein.  We  have  ex- 
fifhermen,  from  the  river  Viflula,  to  my  father’s  houfe ;  amples  of  things  being  a  long  time  under  water  ;  to 
where  two  of  them  were  brought  into  a  warm  room,  which  we  may  add  the  intenfe  cold  of  thefe  northern 
reyived,  and  flew  about.  I  faw  them  feveral  times  regions,  which  preferves  them.  Who  would  have 
fettling  on  the  warm  dove  (which  the  northern  nations  thought  it,  that  fnails  and  polypes  may  be  diffeded, 
have  in  their  rooms)  ;  and  I  recoiled  well,  that  the  and  could  reproduce  the  parts  fevered  from  their  body, 
fame  forenoon  they  died,  and  I  had  them,  when  dead,  in  if  it  was  not  a  fad  ?  Natural  hidory  ought  to  be  flu- 
my  hand.  In  the  year  1754,  after  the  death  of  my  uncle  died  as  a  colledion  of  fads,  not  as  the  hidory  of  our 
Godefroy  Wolf,  captain  in  the  Polifli  regiment  of  foot-  gueffes  or  opinions.  Nature  varies  in  an  infinite  man- 
guards  ;  being  myfelf  one  of  his  heirs,  I  adminider-  ner;  and  Providence  has  diverfified  the  inflind  of  ani- 
ed  for  my  co-heirs,  feveral  edates  called  the  Starojiy  mals  and  their  (Economy,  and  adapted  it  to  the  va- 
of  Difckau,  in  Polifli  Pruffia,  which  my  late  uncle  rious  feafons  and  climates.” 

farmed  under  the  king.  In  January,  the  lake  of  Lyb-  HISPANIOLA,  called  alfo  St  Dominco,  the 

20  U  2  largefl. 
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Hifpamola.  largeft  of  the  Antilles  or  Caribbee  iflands,  extending 
about  420  miles  from  ealt  to  weft,  and  120  in  breadth 
from  north  to  fouth  ;  lying  between  170  37'  and  20°  of 
N.  Lat.  and  between  6,7°  35'  and  740  15'  W.  Long. 
The  climate  his  hot,  but  not  reckoned  linwholefome  5 
and  fome  of  the  inhabitants  are  faid  to  arrive  at  the  age 
of  1 20.  It  is  fometimes  refrefhed  by  breezes  and 
rains  ;  and  its  falubrity  is  likewife  in  a  great  meafure 
owing  to  the  beautiful  variety  of  hills  and  valleys, 
woods  and  rivers,  which  every  where  prefent  them- 
felves.  It  is  indeed  reckoned  by  far  the  fineft  and 
moft  pleafant  ifland  of  the  Antilles,  as  being  the  bed 
accommodated  to  all  the  purpofes  of  life  when  duly 
cultivated. 

This  ifland,  famous  for  being  the  earlieft  fettlement 
of  the  Spaniards  in  the  new  world,  was  at  firft  in  high 
eftlmation  for  the  quantity  of  gold  it  fupplied :  this 
•wealth  diminilhed  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
whom  they  obliged  to  dig  it  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  ;  and  the  fource  of  it  was  entirely  dried  up, 
when  they  were  exterminated,  which  was  quicklydone, 
by  a  feries  of  the  moft  (hocking  barbarities  that  ever 
difgraced  the  hiftory  of  any  nation.  Benzoni  relates, 
that  of  two  millions  of  inhabitants,  contained  in  the 
ifland  when  dilcovered  by  Columbus  in  1492,  fcarce 
153  were  alive  in  1545.  A  vehement  defire  of  open* 
ing  again  this  fource  of  wealth  infpired  the  thought 
of  getting  (laves  from  Africa  ;  but,  befides  that  thefe 
were  found  unfit  for  the  labours  they  were  deftined  to, 
the  multitude  of  mines,  which  then  began  to  be 
wrought  on  the  continent,  made  thofe  of  Hifpaniola 
no  longer  of  any  importance.  An  idea  now  fuggefted 
itfelf,  that  their  negroes,  which  were  healthy,  ftrong, 
and  patient,  might  be  ufefully  employed  in  hulbandry; 
and  they  adopted,  through  necefiity,  a  wife  refolu- 
tion,  which,  had  they  known  their  own  iritereft,  they 
would  have  embraced  by  choice. 

The  produce  of  their  induftry  was  at  firft  extremely 
fmall,  becaufe  the  labourers  were  few.  Charles  V. 
who,  like  moft  fovereigns,  preferred  his  favourites  to 
every  thing,  had  granted  an  exclufiye  right  of  the 
flave-trade  to  a  Flemilh  nobleman,  who  made  over  his 
privilege  to  the  Genoefe.  Thofe  avaricious  republi¬ 
cans  conduced  this  infamous  commerce  as  all  mono¬ 
polies  are  conduced  ;  they  refolved  to  fell  dear,  and 
they  fold  but  few.  When  time  and  competition  had 
fixed  the  natural  and  neceflary  price  of  (laves,  the 
number  of  them  increafed.  It  may  eafily  be  imagi¬ 
ned,  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had  been  accuftomed  to 
treat  the  Indians  as  beads,  did  not  entertain  a  higher 
opinion  of  thefe  negro  Africans,  whom  they  fubftitu- 
ted  in  their  place.  Degraded  ’dill  further  in  their 
eyes  by  the  price  they  had  paid  for  them,  even  reli¬ 
gion  could  not  reftrain  them  from  aggravating  the 
weight  of  their  fervitude.  It  became  intolerable,  and 
thefe  wretched  (laves  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  un¬ 
alienable  rights  of  mankind.  Their  attempt  proved 
unfuccefsful  ;  but  they  reaped  this  benefit  from  their 
defpair,  that  they  were  afterwards  treated  with  lefs 
inhumanity. 

This  moderation  (if  tyranny  cramped  by  the  ap- 
prehenfion  of  revolt  can  deferve  that  name)  was  at¬ 
tended  with  good  confequences.  Cultivation  was  pur- 
fued  with  fome  degree  of  fuccefs.  Soon  after  the 
middle  of  the  1 6th  century,  the  mother-country  drew 


annually  from  this  colony  ten  million  weight  of  fugar,  Hifpaniola. 

a  large  quantity  of  wood  for  dying,  tobacco,  cocoa,  - - 

cafiia,  ginger,  cotton,  and  peltry  in  abundance.  One 
might  imagine,  that  fuch  favourable  beginnings  would 
give  both  the  defire  and  the  means  of  carrying  them 
further  ;  but  a  train  of  events,  more  fatal  each  than 
the  other,  ruined  thefe  hopes. 

The  firft  misfortune  arofe  from  the  depopulation  of 
the  ifland.  The  Spani(h  conquefts  on  the  continent 
fhould  naturally  have  contributed  to  promote  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  an  ifland,  which  nature  feemed  to  have  formed 
to  be  the  centre  of  that  vaft  dominion  arifing  around 
it,  to  be  the  ftaple  of  the  different  colonies.  But  it 
fell  out  quite  otherwife :  on  a  view  of  the  immenfe 
fortunes  raifing  in  Mexico,  and  other  part3,  the  rich- 
eft  inhabitants  of  Hifpaniola  began  to  defpife  their  fet- 
tlements,  and  quitted  the  true  fource  of  riches,  which 
is  on  the  furface  of  the  earth,  to  go  and  ranfack  the 
bowels  of  it  for  veins  of  gold,  which  are  quickly  ex- 
haufted.  The  government  endeavoured  in  vain  to  put 
a  flop  to  this  emigration  ;  the  laws  were  always  either 
artfully  eluded,  or  openly  violated. 

The  weaknefs,  which  was  a  neceflary  confequence 
of  fuch  a  conduft,  leaving  the  coafts  without  defence, 
encouraged  the  enemies  of  Spain  to  ravage  them. 

Even  the  capital  of  this  ifland  was  taken  and  pillaged 
by  that  celebrated  Englifti  failor,  Sir  Francis  Drake. 

The  cruizers  of  lefs  confequence  contented  themfelves 
with  intercepting  veffels  in  their  paffage  through  thofe 
latitudes,  the  belt  known  at  that  time  of  any  in  the 
new  world.  To  complete  thefe  misfortunes,  the  Ca- 
ftilians  themfelves  commenced  pirates.  They  attack¬ 
ed  no  (hips  but  thofe  of  their  own  nation  ;  which  were 
more  rich,  worfe  provided,  and  worfe  defended,  than 
any  others.  •  The  cuftom  they  had  of  fitting  out  (hips 
clandeftinely,  in  order  to  procure  (laves,  prevented 
them  from  being  known  :  and  the  afliftance  they  pur- 
chafed  from  the  (hips  of  war,  commifiioned  to  pro- 
teft  the  trade,  infured  to  them  impunity. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  colony  was  its  only  refource 
in  this diftrefs  5  and  that  was  illicit:  but  as  it  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  carried  on,  notwithilauding  the  vigilance 
of  the  governors,  or,  perhaps,  by  their  connivance, 
the  policy  of  an  exafperated  and  (hort-fighted  court 
exerted  itfelf  in  demolilhing  moft  of  the  fea-ports, 
and  driving  the  miferable  inhabitants  into  the  inland 
country.  This  aft  of  violence  threw  them  into  a  date 
of  dejeftion  •,  which  the  incurfions  and  fettlement  of 
the  French  on  the  ifland  afterwards  carried  to  the  ut- 
moft  pitch.  The  latter,  after  having  made  fome  un¬ 
fuccefsful  attempts  to  fettle  on  the  ifland,  had  part  of 
it  yielded  to  them  in  1697,  and  now  enjoy  by  far  the 
bed  (hare. 

Spain,  totally  taken  up  with  that  vaft  empire  which 
(lie  had  formed  on  the  continent,  ufed  no  pains  to  dif-  • 

Spate  this  lethargy.  She  even  refufed  to  liften  to  the 
folicitations  of  her  Flemifh  fubjefts,  who  earneftly 
preffed  that  they  might  have  permiflion  to  clear  thofe 
fertile  lands.  Rathtr  than  run  the  rilk  of  feeing  them 
carry  on' a  contraband  trade  on  the  coafts,  (lie  chofe 
to  bury  in  oblivion  a  fettlement  which  had  been  of 
confequence,  and  was  likely  to  become  fo  again. 

This  colony,  which  had  no  longer  any  intercourfe 
with  the  mother-country  but  by  a  Angle  (hip,  of  no 
greatburthen,  that  arrived  from  thence  every  third  year, 
confided 
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Eifpaniok,  confifted,  in  1717,  of  18410  inhabitants,  including 
_ li:ftory-  Spaniards,  Meftees,  Negroes,  or  Mulattoes.  The  com¬ 
plexion  and  character  of  thefe  people  differed  according 
to  the  different  proportions  of  American,  European, 
and  African  blood  they  had  received  from  that  natural 
andtranfient  union  which  reftores  all  races  and  condi¬ 
tions  to  the  fame  level.  Thefe  demi-favages,  plunged 
in  the  extreme  of  floth.,  lived  upon  fruits  and  roots, 
dwelt  in  cottages  without  furniture,  and  mod  of  them 
without  clothes.  The  few  among  them,  in  whom  in¬ 
dolence  had  not  totally  fuppreffed  the  fenfe  of  decency, 
audtafte  for  the  conveniences  of  life,  purchafed  clothes 


of  their  neighbours  the  French,  in  return  for  their  Hifbtio- 
cattle,  and  the  money  fentto  them  for  the  maintenance  gr?plwr, 

of  two  hundred  foldiers,  the  priefts,  and  the  govern- _ 

ment.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  company,  formed 
at  Barcelona  in  1757,  with  exclufne  privileges,  for 
the  re-eftablilhment  of  St  Domingo,  hath  as  yet  made 
any  confiderable  progrefs.  They  fend  out  only  two 
fmall  veffels  annually,  which  are  freighted  back  with 
fix  thoufand  hides,  and  fome  other  commodities  of  lit¬ 
tle  value.  See  St  Domingo. 

HISTORIOGRAPHER,  a  profeffed  hiftorian,  or 
writer  of  hiftory. 


HISTORY. 


HISTORY,  in  general,  fignifies  an  account  of 
fome  remarkable  fafts  which  have  happened  in 
the  world,  arranged  in  the  true  order  in  which  they 
actually  took  place,  together  with  the  caufes  to  which 
they  were  owing,  and  the  different  effefts  they  have 
produced,  as  far  as  can  be  difcovered. — The  word  is 
Greek,  iropi*  ;  and  literally  denotes  a  fearch  of  curi¬ 
ous  things,  or  a  defire  of  knowing,  or  even  a  rehear- 
fal  of  things  we  have  feen  j  being  formed  from  the 
verb  tropin  which  properly  fignifies  to  know  a  thing  by 
having  feen  it.  But  the  idea  is  now  much  mere  ex- 
tenfive,  and  is  applied  to  the  knowledge  of  things 
taken  from  the  report  of  others.  The  origin  is  from  the 
verb  impt.it  “  I  know  and  hence  it  is,  that  among  the 
ancients  feveral  of  their  great  men  were  called poly  hi- 
Jiorest  i.  e.  perfons  of  various  and  general  knowledge. 

Sometimes,  however,  the  word  hiftory  is  ufed  to 
fignify  a  defeription  of  things,  as  well  as  an  account 
of  fads.  Thus  Theophraftus  calls  his  work,  in  which 
he  has  treated  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  plants, 
an  hiftory  of  plants  ;  and  we  have  a  treatife  of  Arifto- 
tle,  intitled  an  hiftory  of  animals  5  and  to  this  day  the 
descriptions  of  plants,  animals,  and  minerals,  are  call- 
1  ed  by  the  general  name  of  natural  hiftory. 

Hiftory  But  what  chiefly  merits  the  name  of  hiftory,  and 
vided^*  w^iat  *s  here  confidered  as  fuch,  is  an  account  of  the 
c  ‘  principal  tranfaftions  of  mankind  fince  the  beginning 
of  the  world ;  and  which  naturally  divides  itfelf  into 
two  parts,  namely,  civil  and  eccleftafical.  The  firft 
contains  the  hiftory  of  mankind  in  their  various  rela¬ 
tions  to  one  another,  and  their  behaviour,  for  their  own 
emolument,  or  that  of  others,  in  common  life ;  the 
fecond  confiders  them  as  afting,  or  pretending  to  aft, 
in  obedience  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the  will  of  the 
Supreme  Being. — Civil  hiftory,  therefore,  includes  an 
account  of  all  the  different  ftates  that  have  exifted  in 
the  world,  and  likewife  of  thofe  men  who  in  different 
ages  of  the  world  have  moll  eminently  diftinguilhed 
themfelves  either  for  their  good  or  evil  aftions.  This 
laft  part  of  civil  hiftory  is  ufually  termed  Biography. 

Hiftory  is  now  confidered  as  a  very  confiderable 
branch  of  polite  literature  :  few  accomplilhments  are 
more  valued  than  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  hifto- 
ries  of  different  nations  ;  and  fcarce  any  literary  pro¬ 
duction  is  more  regarded  than  a  well-written  hiftory 
^  of  any  nation. 

OF  the  ftudy  With  regard  to  the  ftudy  of  hiftory,  we  mull  con- 
of  hiftory.  fider,  that  all  the  revolutions  which  have  happened  in 


the  world,  have  been  owing  to  two  caufes.  X.  The 
conneftion3  between  the  different  ftates  exifting  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  world  at  the  fame  time,  or  their  different 
fituations  with  regard  to  one  another ;  and,  2.  The 
different  charafters  of  the  people  who  in  all  ages 
conftituted  thefe  ftates,  their  different  geniufes  and 
difpofitions,  &c.  by  which  they  were  either  prompted 
to  undertake  fuch  and  fuch  aftions  of  themfelves,  or 
were  eafily  induced  to  it  by  others.  The  perfon  who 
would  ftudy  hiftory,  therefore,  ought  in  the  firft  place 
to  make  himfclf  acquainted  with  the  Hate  of  the  world 
in  general  in  all  different  ages;  what  nations  inhabited 
the  different  parts  of  it ;  what  their  extent  of  territory 
was  ;  at  what  particular  time  they  arofe,  and  when 
they  declined.  He  is  then  to  inform  himfelf  of 
the  various  events  which  have  happened  to  each  par¬ 
ticular  nation  ;  and,  in  fo  doing,  he  will  difeover 
many  of  the  caufes  of  thofe  revolutions,  which  before 
he  only  knew  as  fafts.  Thus,  for  inftance,  a  per¬ 
fon  may  know  the  Roman  hiftory  from  the  time  of 
Romulus,  without  knowing  in  the  leaft  why  the  city 
of  Rome  happened  to  be  built  at  that  time.  This 
cannot  be.underftood  without  a  particular  knowledge 
of  the  former  ftate  of  Italy,  and  even  of  Greece  and 
Afia ;  feeing  the  origin  of  the  Romans  is  com¬ 
monly  traced  as  high  as  iEneas,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  Troy.  But  when  all  this  is  done,  which  indeed 
requires  no  fmall  labour,  the  hiftorian  hath  yet  to 
ftudy  the  genius  and  difpofitions  of  the  different  na¬ 
tions,  the  charafters  of  thofe  who  were  the  principal 
direftors  of  their  aftions,  whether  kings,  minifters, 
generals,  or  priefts;  and  when  this  is  accomplifhed, 
he  will  difeover  the  caufes  of  thofe  tranfaftions  in  the 
different  nations  which  have  given  rife  fo  the  great 
revolutions  above  mentioned  :  after  which,  he  may 
affume  the  charafter  of  one  who  is  perfiftly  verfed  in 
hiftory. 

The  firft  outline  of  hiftory,  as  it  may  be  called,  is 
moft  eafily  obtained  by  the  infpeftion  cf  an  hiftorical 
chart;  and  that  fubjoined  to  the  prefent  treatife,  will 
anfwer  the  purpofe  as  well  as  any.  Along  with  this 
it  will  be  proper  to  perufe  a  ffort  abridgment  of  ge¬ 
neral  hiftory,  from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  the 
prefent  time  ;  but  in  this  way  there  have  been  but 
very  few  attempts  attended  with  any  tolerable  fuccefs. 
The  following  is  collefted  from  refpeftable  authori¬ 
ties,  and  may  ferve  to  help  the  ideas  of  the  reader  on 
this  fubjeft. 


Sect. 
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Civil 

Hiftory. 


Sect.  I. 
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Civil  Hiftory. 
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History,  tho’  feemingly  incapable  of  any  natural 
divifion,  will  yet  be  found,  on  a  nearer  infpedtion,  to 
refolve  itfclf  into  the  following  periods,  at  each  of 
which  a  great  revolution  took  place,  either  with  re- 
3  gard  to  the  whole  world,  or  a  very  confiderable  part 
of  it.  I.  The  creation  of  man.  2.  The  flood.  3, 
divklcd.  °W  The  beginning  of  profane  hiftory,  ;.  e.  when  all  the 
fabulous  relations  of  heroes,  demi-gods,  & c.  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  hiftorical  narrations,  and  men  began  to 
relate  fads  with  fome  regard  to  truth  and  credibility. 
4.  The  conqueft  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus,  and  the  de- 
Itru&ion  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  5.  The  reign  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Per- 
fian  empire.  6.  The  deftrudion  of  Carthage  by  the 
Romans,  when  the  latter  had  no  longer  any  rival 
capable  of  oppofing  their  defigns.  7.  The  reign  of 
the  emperor  Trajan,  when  the  Roman  empire  was 
brought  to  its  utmoft  extent.  8.  The  divifion  of  the 
empire  under  Conftantine.  9.  The  deftrudion  of 
the  Weftern  empire  by  the  Heruli,  and  the  fettlement 
of  the  different  European  nations.  10.  The  rife  of 
Mahomet,  and  the  conquefts  of  the  Saracens  and 
Turks.  11.  The  crufades,  and  all  the  fpace  inter¬ 
vening  between  that  time  and  the  prefent. 

Concerning  the  number  of  years  which  haveelapfed 
fince  the  creation  of  the  world,  there  have  been  many 
difputes.  The  compilers  cf  the  Univerfal  Hiftory  de¬ 
termine  it  to  have  taken  place  in  the  year  4305  B.  C. 
fo  that,  according  to  them,  the  world  is  now  in  the 
*  6085th  year  of  its  age.  Others  think  it  was  created 

counTof0'  only  4000  years  B.  C.  fo  that  it  hath  not  yet  attained 
the  creation  its  6000th  year.  Be  this  as  it  will,  however,  the 
the  only  whole  account  of  the  creation  refts  on  the  truth  of  the 
probable  j^ofaic  hiftory;  and  which  we  mull  of  neceffity  ac- 

one’  cept,  becaufe  we  can  find  no  other  which  does  not 

cither  abound  with  the  groffeft  abfurdities,  or  lead  us 
into  abfolute  darknefs.  The  Chinefe  and  Egyptian 
pretenfions  to  antiquity  are  fo  abfnrd  and  ridiculous, 
that  the  bare  reading  mull  be  a  fufficient  confutation 
of  them  to  every  reafonable  perfon.  See  the  articles 
China  and  Egypt.  Some  hiftorians  and  philofophers 
are  inclined  to  difcredit  the  Mofaic  accounts,  from  the 
appearances  of  volcanoes,  and  other  natural  phasiio- 
mena :  but  their  obje&ions  are  by  no  means  fufficient 
to  invalidate  the  authority  of  the  facred  writings;  not 
to  mention  that  every  one  of  their  own  fyftems  is 
liable  to  infuperable  obje&ions.  See  the  article  Earth. 
It  is  therefore  reafonable  for  every  perfon  to  accept  of 
the  Mofaic  account  of  the  creation  as  truth:  but  an 
hiftorian  is  under  an  abfolute  neceffity  of  doing  it,  be¬ 
caufe,  without  it,  he  is  quite  deftitute  of  any  ftandard 
or  fcale  by  which  he  might  reduce  the  chronology  of 
different  nations  to  any  agreement ;  and,  in  ftiort, 
without  receiving  this  account  as  true,  it  would  be  in  a 
manner  impoffible  at  this  day  to  write  a  general  hiftory 
of  the  world. 

1.  The  tranfa&ions  during  the  firft  period,  viz.  from 
the  creation  to  the  flood,  are  very  much  unknown,  no¬ 
thing  indeed  being  recorded  of  them  but  what  is  to  be 
found  in  the  firft  fix  chapters  of  Genefis.  In  general, 
we  know,  that  men  were  not  at  that  time  in  a  favage 
ftpte  ;  they  had  made  fome  progrefs  in  the  arts,  had 
invented  mufic,  and  found  out  the  method  of  working 
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metals.  They  feem  alfo  to  have  lived  in  one  vaft  com-  Civil 
munity,  without  any  of  thefe  divifions  into  different  na-  Hift°ry- 
tions  which  have  fince  taken  place,  and  which  evident-  ~ 

ly  proceeded  from  the  confulion  of  languages.  The 
moll  material  part  of  their  hiftory,  however,  is,  that 
having  once  begun  to  tranfgrefs  the  divine  commands, 
they  proceeded  to  greater  and  greater  lengths  of  wic- 
kednefs,  till  at  lall  the  Deity  thought  proper  to  fend 
a  flood  on  the  earth,  which  deftroyed  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race  except  eight  perfons,  viz.  Noah  and  his  fa¬ 
mily.  This  terrible  cataftrophe  happened,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  copy  of  the  Bible,  1 656  years  after 
the  creation;  according  to  the  Samaritan  copy,  1307. 

For  the  different  conje&ures  concerning  the  natural 
caufes  of  the  flood,  fee  the  article  Deluge.  6 

2.  For  the  hiftory  of  the  fecond  period  we  mud  again  From  the 
haverecourfe  to  the  Scriptures,  almoft  as  much  as  for  flood  >he 
that  of  the  firft.  We  now  find  the  human  race  redu- 
ced  to  eight  perfons  poffeffed  of  nothing  but  what  they  hiffoTy.*" 
had  faved  in  the  ark,  and  the  whole  world  to  be  ftored 
with  animals  from  thofe  which  had  been  preferved  a- 
loitg  with  thefe  eight  perfons.  In  what  country  their 
original  fettlement  was,  no  mention  is  made.  The 
ark  is  fuppofed  to  have  relied  on  Mount  Ararat  in  Ar-  #  gee 
menia  *  ;  but  it  is  impoffible  to  know  whether  Noah  Ararat. 
and  his  fons  made  any  Hay  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
this  mountain  or  not.  Certain  it  is,  that,  fome  time 
after,  the  whole  or  the  greateft  part  of  the  human 
race  were  affembled  in  Babylonia,  where  they  engaged 
in  building  a  tower.  This  gave  offence  to  the  Deity; 
fo  that  he  punilhed  them  by  confounding  their  lan¬ 
guage  ;  whence  the  divifion  of  mankind  into  different 
nations. 

According  to  a  common  opinion,  Noah  when  dying 
left  the  whole  world  to  his  fons,  giving  Alia  to  Shem, 

Africa  to  Ham,  and  Europe  to  Japhet.  But  this  7 
hath  not  the  leaft  foundation  in  Scripture.  By  the  Nations  de- 
moft  probable  accounts,  Gomer  the  fon  of  Japhet  feended 
was  the  father  of  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes  ;  that  is,  all 
the  barbarous  nations  who  inhabited  the  northern  parts  F 
of  Europe  under  the  various  names  of  Gauls,  Cim • 

Irian*,  Goths,  & c.  and  who  alfo  migrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  were  called  Celtiherians.  From  Magog, 

Melhech,  and  Tubal,  three  of  Gomer’s  brethren,  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians,  Tartars,  and  Mo¬ 
guls.  The  three  other  fons  of  Japhet,  Madai,  Ja¬ 
van,  and  Tiras,  are  faid  to  have  been  the  fathers  of 
the  Medes,  the  Ionians,  Greeks,  and  Thracians.  8 

The  children  of  Shem  were  Elam,  Alhur,  Arphaxad,  From  Shem 
Lud,  and  Aram.  The  firft  fettled  in  Perfia,  where 
he  was  the  father  of  that  mighty  nation  :  The  defeen- 
dants  of  Alhur  peopled  Affyria,  (now  Curdejlan )  :  Ar¬ 
phaxad  fettled  in  Chaldsea.  Lud  is  fuppofed  by  Jo- 
fephus  to  have  taken  up  his  refidence  in  Lydia ; 
though  this  is  much  controverted.  Aram,  with  more 
certainty,  is  thought  to  have  fettled  in  Mefopotamia 
and  Syria. 

The  children  of  Ham  were  Culh,  Mizraim;  Phut,  Fr0m  Ham 
and  Canaan.  The  firft  is  thought  to  have  remain¬ 
ed  in  Babylonia,  and  to  have  been  king  of  the  fouth- 
eaftern  parts  of  it  afterwards  called  Khuzejlan.  His 
defendants  are  fuppofed  to  have  removed  into  the 
eaftern  parts  of  Arabia  ;  from  whence  they  by  degrees 
migrated  into  the  correfponding  part  of  Africa.  The 
fecond  peopled  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Cyrenaica,  Libya, 
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Civil  and  the  reft  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  fame  conti- 
Hiftory.  nent.  The  place  where  Phut  fettled  is  not  known  : 

but  Canaan  is  univerfally  allowed  to  have  fettled  in 
Phoenicia;  and  to  have  founded  thofe  nations  who  in¬ 
habited  Judaea,  and  were  afterwards  exterminated  by 
the  Jews. 

Alinoft  all  the  count  ries  of  the  world,  at  leaft  of  the 
eaftern  continent,  being  thus  furniihed  with  inhabi¬ 
tants,  it  is  probable  that  for  many  years  there  would 
be  few  or  no  quarrels  between  the  different  nations. 
The  paucity  of  their  numbers,  their  diftance  from  one 
another,  and  their  diverfity  of  language,  would  contri¬ 
bute  to  keep  them  from  having  much  communication 
with  each  other.  Hence,  according  to  the  different 
circumftances  in  which  the  different  tribes  were  placed, 
fome  would  be  more  civilized,  and  others  more  barba¬ 
rous.  In  this  interval,  alfo,  the  different  nations  pro¬ 
bably  acquired  different  characters,  which  afterwards 
they  obftinately  retained,  and  manifefted  on  all  occa- 
iions  ;  hence  the  propenfity  of  fome  nations  to  mo¬ 
narchy,  as  the  Afiatics,  and  the  enthufiaftic  defire  of 
I0  the  Greeks  for  liberty  and  republicanifm,  &c. 
Foundation  The  beginning  of  monarchical  government  was  very 
of  the  king-  early;  Nimrod,  the  fon  of  Cufh,  having  found  means  to 
Bab”0^  make  himfelf  king  of  Babylonia.  In  a  ftiort  time  A- 
Afl'yria^&c  ^ur  emigrate<^  fr°m  the  new  kingdom;  built  Nineveh, 
afteiwards  capital  of  the  Affyrian  empire ;  and  two 
other  cities  called  Rezen  and  Rehoboth ,  concerning  the 
fituation  of  which  we  are  now  much  in  the  dark. 
Whether  Afhur  at  this  time  fet  up  as  a  king  for  him¬ 
felf,  or  whether  he  held  thefe  cities  as  vaffal  to  Nim¬ 
rod,  is  now  unknown.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
about  the  fame  time  various  kingdoms  were  founded  in 
different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  which  were  great  or 
fmall,  according  to  different  circumftances.  Thus  the 
feripture  mentions  the  kings  of  Egypt,  Gerar,  Sodom, 
Gomorrah,  &c.  in  the  time  of  Abraham ;  and  we 
may  reafonably  fuppofe,  that  thefe  kings  reigned  over 
nations  which  had  exifted  for  fome  confiderable  time 
ti  before. 

Migration  The  firft  confiderable  revolution  we  read  of  is  the 
of  the  migration  of  the  Ifraelites  out  of  Egypt,  and  their  e- 
Ifraelites  ftablifhment  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  For  the  hiftory  of 
fi om  Egypt  jjjgfg  tranfaftions  we-muft  refer  to  the  Old  Teftament, 
where  the  reader  will  fee  that  it  was  attended  with  the 
moil  terrible  cataftrophe  to  the  Egyptians,  and  with 
the  utter  extermination  of  fome  nations,  the  defeen- 
dants  of  Ham,  who  inhabited  Judaea.  Whether  the 
overthrow  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea  could  affedl  the 
Egyptian  nation  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  deprive  them 
of  the  greateft;  part  of  their  former  learning,  and  to 
keep  them  for  fome  ages  after  in  a  barbarous  ftate,  is 
not  eafily  determined  ;  but  unlefs  this  was  the  cafe,  it 
feems  exceedingly  difficult  to  account  for  the  total  fi- 
lence  of  their  records  concerning  fuch  a  remarkable 
event,  and  indeed  for  the  general  confufion  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  in  which  the  early  hiftory  of  Egypt  is  involved. 
The  fettlement  of  the  Jews  in  the  promifed  land  of  Ca¬ 
naan  is  fuppofed  to  have  happened  about  1491  B.  C. 
it  For  near  200  years  after  this  period,  we  find  no  ac- 
Hiftory  of  counts  of  any  other  nations  than  thofe  mentioned  in 
the  Greeks.  fcripture.  About  1280  B.  C.  the  Greeks  began  to 
make  other  nations  feel  the  effe&s  of  that  enterprifing 
and  martial  fpirit  for  which  they  were  fo  remarkable, 
and  which  they  had  undoubtedly  exercifed  upon  one 


another  long  before.  Their  firft  enterprife  was  an  in-  9}vi1 
vafion  of  Colchis  (now  Mingrelia),  for  the  fake  of  the  -  1  °r^' 

golden  fleece.  Whatever  was  the  nature  of  this  ex¬ 
pedition,  it  is  probable  they  fucceeded  in  it ;  and  it 
is  likewife  probable,  that  it  was  this  fpecimen  of  the 
riches  of  Afia  which  inclined  them  fo  much  to  Afiatic 
expeditions  ever  after.  All  this  time  we  are  totally 
in  the  dark  about  the  ftate  of  Afia  and  Africa,  except 
in  fo  far  as  can  be  conjeftured  from  Scripture.  The 
ancient  empires  of  Babylon,  Affyria,  and  Perfia,  pro¬ 
bably  ftill  continued  in  the  former  continent,  and 
Egypt  and  Ethiopia  feem  to  have  been  confiderable 
kingdoms  in  the  latter. 

About  1184  years  B.  C.  the  Greeks  again  diftin- 
guilhed  themfelves  by  their  expedition  againft  Troy,  a 
city  of  Phrygia  Minor;  which  they  plundered  and 
burnt,  maffacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  moil  unre¬ 
lenting  cruelty.  ./Eneas,  a  Trojan  prince,  efcaped  with 
foine  followers  into  Italy,  where  he  became  the  remote 
founder  of  the  Roman  empire.  At  this  time  Greece 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  fmall  principalities,  moll 
of  which  feem  to  have  been  in  fubjedtion  to  Agamem¬ 
non  king  of  Mycene.  In  the  reign  of  Atreus,  the  fa¬ 
ther  of  this  Agamemnon,  the  Heraclidae,  or  defen¬ 
dants  of  Hercules,  who  had  been  formerly  banifhed  by 
Euriftheus,  were  again  obliged  to  leave  this  country. 

Under  their  champion  Hyllus,  they  chimed  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Mycenae  as  their  right,  pretending  that  it  be¬ 
longed  to  their  great  anceftor  Hercules,  who  was  un-  „  Sge 
juftly  deprived  of  it  by  Euryftheus  *.  The  contro-  neriUles. 
verfy  was  decided  by  fingle  combat ;  but  Hyllus  being 
killed,  they  departed  as  had  been  before  agreed,  under 
a  promife  of  not  making  any  attempt  to  return  for  50 
years.  About  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  alfo,  we  find 
the  Lydians,  Mylians,  and  fome  other  nations  of  A- 
fia  Minor,  firft  mentioned  in  hiftory.  The  names  of  the 
Greek  ftates  mentioned  during  this  uncertain  period 
are,  1.  Sicyon.  2.  Leleg.  3.  Meffina.  4.  Athens. 

5.  Crete.  6.  Argos.  7.  Sparta.  8.  Pelafgia. 

9.  Theffaly.  10.  Attica.  11.  Phocis.  12.  Locris. 

13.  Ozela.  14.  Corinth.  15.  Eleufina.  16.  Elis. 

17.  Pilus.  18.  Arcadia.  19.  Egina.  20.  Ithaca, 

21.  Cephalone.  22.  Phthia.  23.  Phocidia.  24.  E- 
phyra.  25.  Eolia.  26.  Thebes.  27.  Califta.  28.  E- 
tolia.  29.  Doloppa.  30.  Oechalia.  3T.  Mycenae. 

32.  Euboea.  33.  Mynia.  34.  Doris.  35.  Phera. 

36.  Iola.  37.  Trachina.  38.  Thrafprocia.  39.  Myr- 
midonia.  40.  Salamine.  41.  Scyros.  42.  Hype- 
ria  or  Melite.  43.  The  Vulcanian  ifles.  44.  Mega- 
ra.  45.  Epirus.  46.  Achaia.  47.  The  ifles  of  the 
Egean  Sea.  Concerning  many  of  thefe,  we  know 
nothing  befides  their  names  ;  the  moft  remarkable  par¬ 
ticulars  concerning  the  reft  may  be  found  under  their 
refpedtive  articles.  I3 

About  1048  B.  C.  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  under  Of  the 
king  David  approached  its  utmoft  extent  of  power.  In  J«WE* 
its  moft  flourishing  condition,  however,  it  never  was 
remarkable  for  the  largenefs  of  its  territory.  In  this 
refpeft  it  fcarce  exceeded  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  ; 
though,  according  to  the  accounts  given  in  Scripture, 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon  was  fuperior  to  that  of 
the  moft  potent  monarchs  on  earth.  This  extraordi¬ 
nary  wealth  was  owing  partly  .to  the  fpoils  amaffed  by 
king  David  in  his  conquefts  over  his  various  enemies, 
and  partly  to  the  Commerce  with  the  Eaft  Indies 
which 
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Civil  which  Solomon  had  eftablifhed.  Of  this  commerce  he 
Hiftory.  owetl  his  iliare  to  the  friendlhip  of  Hiram  king  of 
Tyre,  a  city  of  Phoenicia,  whofe  inhabitants  were 
now  the  molt  famed  for  commerce  and  (kill  in  mari¬ 
time  affairs  of  any  in  the  whole  world. 

After  the  death  of  Solomon,  which  happened  about 
975  B.  C.  the  Jewifh  empire  began  to  decline,  and 
foon  after  many  powerful  ftates  arofe  in  different  parts 
of  the  world.  The  difpofition  of  mankind  in  general 
feems  now  to  have  taken  a  new  turn,  not  eafily  ac¬ 
counted  for.  In  former  times,  whatever  wars  might 
have  taken  place  between  neighbouring  nations,  we 
have  no  account  of  any  extenfive  empire  in  the  whole 
world,  or  that  any  prince  undertook  to  reduce  far  di- 
ftant  nations  to  his  fubje&ion.  The  empire  of  Egypt 
indeed  is  faid  to  have  been  extended  immenfely  to  the 
eaft,  even  before  the  days  of  Sefoftris.  Of  this  coun¬ 
try,  however,  our  accounts  are  fo  imperfedf,  that 
fcarce  any  thing  can  be  concluded  from  them.  But 
now,  as  it  were  all  at  once,  we  find  almoft  every  nation 
aiming  at  univerfal  monarchy,  and  refufing  to  fet  any 
bounds  whatever  to  its  ambition.  The  firft  (hock 
given  to  the  Jewifh  grandeur  was  the  divifion  of  the 
kingdom  into  two  through  the  imprudence  of  Reho- 
boam.  This  rendered  it  more  eafily  a  prey  to  Shifhak 
king  of  Egypt ;  who  five  years  after  came  and  pillaged 
Jerufalem,  and  all  the  fortified  cities  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  The  commerce  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now 
difcontinued,  and  confequently  the  fources  of  wealth 
in  a  great  meafure  flopped  ;  and  this,  added  to  the 
perpetual  wars  between  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Ju¬ 
dah,  contributed  to  that  remarkable  and  fpeedy  decline 
which  is  now  fo  eafily  to  be  obferved  in  the  Jewifh  af¬ 
fairs. 

Whether  this  king  Shifhak  was  the  Sefoftris  of  pro¬ 
fane  writers  or  not,  bis  expedition  againft  Jerufalem  as 
recorded  in  Scripture  feems  very  much  to  referable  the 
defultory  conquefts  afcribed  to  Sefoftris.  His  infan¬ 
try  is  faid  to  have  been  innumerable,  compofed  of 
different  African  nations ;  and  his  cavalry  60,000,  with 
1200  chariots;  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  migh¬ 
ty  armament  afcribed  to  Sefoftris,  and  of  which  an  ac¬ 
count  is  given  under  the,  article  Egypt,  n°  2.  There 
indeed  his  cavalry  are  faid  to  have  been  only  24,000; 
but  the  number  of  his  chariots  are- increafed  to  27,000; 
which  laft  may  not  unreafonably  be  reckoned  an  exag- 
eration,  and  thefe  fupernumerary  chariots  may  have 
een  only  cavalry  :  but,  unlefs  we  allow  Sefoftris  to  be 
the  fame  with  Shifhak,  it  feems  impoffible  to  fix  on 
any  other  king  of  Egypt  that  can  be  fuppofed  to 
have  undertaken  this  expedition  in  the  days  of  Solo- 

Though  the  Jews  obtained  a  temporary  deliverance 
from  Shifhak,  they  were  quickly  after  attacked  by 
new  enemies.  In  941  B.  C.  one  Zerah,  an  Ethio¬ 
pian,  invaded  Judtea  with  an  army  of  a  million  of  in- 
fantry  and  300  chariots  ;  but  was  defeated  with  great 
Of  the  Sy-  daughter  by  Afa  king  of  Judah,  who  engaged  him 
iians.  with  an  army  of  580,000  men.  About  this  time  alfo 
we  find  the  Syrians  grown  a  confiderable  people,  and 
bitter  enemies  both  to  the  kings  of  Ifrael  and  Judah; 
aiming  in  fa<3  at  the  conqueft  of  both  nations.  Their 
kingdom  commenced  in  the  days  of  David,  under  Ha- 
'  dadezer,  whofe  capital  was  Zobah,  and  who  probably 
was  at  laft  obliged  to  become  David’s  tributary,  after 
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having  been  defeated  by  him  in  feveral  engagements.  Civil 
Before  the  death  of  David,  however,  one  Rezon,  who  Hlftofy.  3 
it  feems  had  rebelled  againft  Hadadezer,  having  found 
means  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Damafcus,  ertfted 
there  a  new  kingdom,  which  foon  became  very  power¬ 
ful.  The  Syrian  princes  being  thus  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  the  two  rival  ftates  of  Ifrael  and  Judah  (whofe 
capitals  were  Samaria  and  Jerufalem),  found  it  an 
eafy  matter  to  weaken  them  both,  by  pretending  to 
affift  the  one  againft  the  other  ;  but  a  detail  of  the 
tranfa&ions  between  the  Jews  and  Syrians  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Old  Teitament,  to  which  we  refer.  i 

In  740  B.  C.  however,  the  Syrian  empire  was  totally 
deftroyed  by  Tiglath  Pilefer  king  of  Affyria  ;  as  was 
alfo  the  kingdom  of  Samaria  by  Shalmanefer  his  fuc- 
ceffor,  in  721.  The  people  were  either  maffacred, 
or  carried  into  captivity  into  Media,  Perfia,  and  the 
countries  about  the  Cafpian  fea.  is  t 

While  the  nations  of  the  eaft  were  thus  deftroying  Of  'he 
each  other,  the  foundations  of  very  formidable  em-  j 

pires  were  laid  in  the  weft,  which  in  procefs  of  time  na  lonS’ 
were  to  fwallow  up  almoft  all  the  eaftern  ones.  In 
Africa,  Cartilage  was  founded  by  a  Tyrian  colony, 
about  869  B.  C.  according  to  thofe  who  afcribe  the 
higheft  antiquity  to  that  city;  but,  according  to  others, 
it  was  founded  only  in  769  or  770  B.  C.  In  Europe 
a  very  confiderable  revolution  took  place  about  900 
B.  C.  The  Heraclidse,  whom  we  have  formerly  feen 
expelled  from  Greece  by  Atreus  the  father  of  Agamem-  ,, 

non,  after  feveral  unfuccefsful  attempts,  at  laft  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  Pcloponnefus.  From  this  time  the 
Grecian  ftates  became  more  civilized,  and  their  hi- 
ftory  becomes  lefs  obfcure.  The  inftitution,  or  rather 
the  revival  and  continuance,  of  the  Olympic  games,  in 
776  B.  C.  alfo  greatly  facilitated  the  writing  not  only 
of  their  hiftory,  but  that  of  other  nations;  for  as  each 
Olympiad  coufifted  of  four  years,  the  chronology  of 
every  important  event  became  indubitably  fixed  by  re¬ 
ferring  it  to  fuch  and  fuch  an  Olympiad.  In  748  B.  C. 
or  the  laft  year  of  the  feventh  Olympiad,  the  foun¬ 
dations  of  the  city  of  Rome  were  laid  by  Romulus; 
and,  43  years  after,  the  Spartan  ftate  was  new  mo¬ 
delled,  and  received  from  Lycurgus  thofe  laws,  by  ob- 
ferving  of  which  it  afterwards  arrived  at  fuch  a  pitch 
of  fplendor.  J(S  | 

3.  With  the  beginning  of  the  28th  Olympiad,  or  568  State  of  t!ie  \ 

B.  C.  commences  the  third  general  period  above  men-  world  ai  ihe  ‘j 
tioned,  when  profane  hiftory  becomes  fomewhat  more 
clear,  and  the  relations  concerning  the  different  "a- general' pe- 
tions  may  be  depended  upon  with  fome  degree  of  cer-  riod.  / 
tainty.  The  general  ftate  of  the  world  was  at  that 
time  as  follows. — The  northern  parts  of  Europe  were 
either  thinly  inhabited,  or  filled  with  unknown  and 
barbarous  nations,  the  anceftors  of  thofe  who  after¬ 
wards  deftroyed  the  Roman  empire.  France  and 
Spain  were  inhabited  by  the  Gomerians  or  Celtes. 

Italy  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  ftates  ari- 
fing  partly  from  Gaulifh,  and  partly  from  Grecian 
colonies ;  among  which  the  Romans  had  already  be¬ 
come  formidable.  They  were  governed  by  their  king 
Servius  Tullius ;  had  increafed  their  city  by  the  de¬ 
molition  of  Alba  Longa,  and  the  removal  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants  to  Rome;  and  had  enlarged  their  dominions 
by  feveral  cities  taken  from  their  neighbours.  Greece 
was  alfo  divided  into  a  number  of  final]  ftates,  among 
which 
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Civil  which  the  Athenians  and  Spartan?,  being  the  moft 
Hiltory.  remarkable,  were  rivals  to  each  other.  The  former 
had,  about  599  B.  C.  received  an  excellent  legiflation 
from  Solon,  and  were  enriching  themfelves  By  navi¬ 
gation  and  commerce  :  the  latter  were  become  for¬ 
midable  by  the  martial  inllitutions  ofLycurgus;  and, 
having  conquered  Meflina,  and  added  its  territory  to 
their  own,  were  jultly  elleemed  the  mod  powerful 
people  in  Greece.  The  other  dates  of  mod  confide- 
ration  were  Corinth,  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Arcadia.— 
In  Afia  great  revolutions  had  taken  place.  The  an¬ 
cient  kingdom  of  Affyria  was  dedroyed  by  the  Medes 
and  Babylonians,  its  capital  city  Nineveh  utterly 
ruined,  and  the  greated  part  of  its  inhabitants  carried 
to  Babylon.  Nay,  the  very  materials  of  which  it  was 
built  were  carried  off,  to  adorn  and  give  drength  to 
that  dately  metropolis,  which  was  then  undoubtedly 
the  firft  city  in  the  world.  Nebuchadnezzar,  a  wife 
and  valiant  prince,  now  fat  011  the  throne  of  Babylon. 
By  him  the  kingdom  of  Judaea  was  totally  overthrown 
in  587  B.C.  Three  year3  before  this,  he  had  taken  and 
razed  the  city  of  Tyre,  and  overrun  all  the  kingdom 
of  Egypt.  He  is  even  faid  by  Jofephus  to  have  con¬ 
quered  Spain,  and  reigned  there  nine  years,  after  which 
he  abandoned  it  to  the  Carthaginians;  but  this  feems 
by  no  means  probable.  The  extent  of  the  Babylonian 
empire  is  not  certainly  known  :  but,  from  what  is  re¬ 
corded  of  it,  we  tnay  conclude,  that  it  was  not  at  all 
inferior  even  in  this  refpedl  to  any  that  ever  exided ; 
as  the  Scripture  tells  us  it  was  fuperior  in  wealth  to 
any  of  the  fucceeding  ones.  We  know  that  it  com¬ 
prehended  Phoenicia,  Paleftine,  Syria,  Babylonia, 
Media,  and  Perfia,  and  not  improbably  India  alfo  5 
and  from  a  cpnfideration  of  this  vaft  extent  of  terri¬ 
tory,  and  the  riches  with  which  every  one  of  thefe 
countries  abounded,  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  the 
wealth  and  power  of  this  monarch.  When  we  con- 
fider  alfo,  that  the  whole  ftrength  of  this  mighty  em¬ 
pire  was  employed  in  beautifying  the  metropolis,  we 
cannot  look  upon  the  wonders  of  that  city  as  related 
by  Herodotus  to  be  at  all  incredible.  See  Babylon  ; 
and  Architecture,  n°  13.  As  to  what  paffed  in 
the  republic  of  Carthage  about  this  time,  we  are  quite 
in  the  dark  5  there  being  a  chafm  in  its  hiftory  for  no 

I7  lefs  than  300  years. 

Fourth  p--  4.  The  fourth  general  period  ofhiftory,  namely,  from 

riod.  Hi-  the  end  of  the  fabulous  times  to  the  conqueft  of  Ba- 
ftory  of  the bylon  by  Cyrus,  is  very  fhort,  including  no  more  than 
emiure'1130  31  Tears-  This  fudden  revolution  was  occafioned  by 
the  mifconduct  of  Evil-merodach  Nebuchadnezzar’s 
fon,  even  in  his  father’s  life-time.  For  having,  in  a 
great  hunting  match  on  occafion  of  his  marriage,  en¬ 
tered  the  country  of  the  Medes,  and  fome  of  his 
troops  coming  up  at  the  fame  time  to  relieve  the  gar- 
rifons  in  thofe  places,  he  joined  them  to  thofe  already 
with  him,  and  without  the  leaft  provocation  began  to 
plunder  and  lay  waftethe  neighbouring  country.  This 
produced  an  immediate  revolt,  which  quickly  extended 
over  all  Media  and  Perfia.  The  Medes,  headed  by 
Aftyages  and  his  fon  Cyaxares,  drove  back  Evil-mero¬ 
dach  and  his  party  with  great  {laughter;  nor  doth  it 
appear  that  they  were  afterwards  reduced  even  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  himfelf.  The  new  empire  continued 
daily  to  gather  flrength  ;  and  at  lall  Cyrus,  Aftyagts’s 
Vql.  y. 
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grandfon,  a  prince  of  great  prudence  and  valour,  be-  fr‘vil 
ing  made  generaliflimo  of  the  Median  and  Perfian  1  r*r‘ 
forces,  took  Babylon  itfelf,  in  the  year  538  B.  C.  as 
related  under  the  article  Babylon.  i3 

During  this  period  the  Romans  increafed  in  power  Of  the 
under  the  wife  adminiftration  of  their  king  Servius  Romans, 
Tullius,  who,  though  a  pacific  prince,  rendered  his®,e®^’s 
people  more  formidable  by  a  peace  of  20  years  than 
his  predeceffors  had  done  by  all  their  victories.  The  fians. 
Greeks,  even  at  this  early  period,  began  to  interfere 
with  the  Perfians,  on  account  of  the  Ionians  or  Gre¬ 
cian  colonies  in  Afia  Minor.  Thefe  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  Croefus  king  of  Lydia  about  the  year  562, 
the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  death.  Whether  the 
Lydians  had  befcn  fubdued  by  the  Babylonifh  monarch 
or  not,  is  not  now  to  be  afeertained  ;  though  it  is 
very  probable  that  they  were  either  in  fubjeilion  to 
him,  or  greatly  awed  by  his  power,  as  before  his 
death  nothing  confiderable  was  undertaken  by  them. 

It  is  indeed  probable,  that  during  the  infanity  of  Nebu- 
chadnezar,  fpoken  of  by  Daniel,  the  affairs  of  Ins  king¬ 
dom  would  fall  into  confufion  ;  and  many  of  thofe  prin¬ 
ces  whom  he  formerly  retained  in  fubjedtion  would  fet  up 
for  themfelves.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  if  the  Baby¬ 
lonians  did  not  regard  Croefus  as  their  fubjeft,  they 
looked  upon  him  to  be  a  very  faithful  ally;  infomuch 
that  they  celebrated  an  annual  feaft  in  commemoration 
of  a  victory  obtained  by  him  over  the  Scythians.  Af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Croefus  fubdued 
many  nations  iu  Afia  Minor,  and  among  the  reft 
the  Ionians,  as  already  related.  They  were,  however, 
greatly  attached  to  his  government ;  for  though  they 
paid  him  tribute,  and  were  obliged  to  fnrnifh  him  with 
fome  forces  in  time  of  war,  they  were  yet  free  from 
all  kind  of  opprefiion.  When  Cyrus  therefore  was 
proceeding  In  his  conquefts  of  different  parts  of  the 
Babylonifh  empire,  before  he  proceeded  to  attack  the 
capital,  the  Ionians  refufed  to  fubmit  to  him,  though 
he  offered  them  very  advantageous  terms.  But  foon 
after,,  Croefus  himfelf  being  defeated  and  taken  pri- 
foner,  the  Ionians  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus,  offering 
to  fubmit  on  the  terms  which  had  formerly  been  pro- 
pofed.  Thefe  terms  were  now  refufed  ;  and  the  lo- 
nians,  being  determined  to  refill,  applied  to  the  Spar¬ 
tans  for  aid.  Though  the  Spartans  at  that  time 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  their  countrymen 
any  affiftance,  they  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cyrus  with  a 
threatening  meffage ;  to  which  he  returned  a  contemp¬ 
tuous  anfwer,  and  then  forced  the  Ionians  to  fubmit 
at  diferetion,  five  years  before  the  taking  of  Babylon. 

Thus  commenced  the  hatred  between  the  Greeks  and 
Perfians;  and  thus  we  fee,  that  in  the- two  firft  great 
monarchies  the  feeds  of  their  deftru&ion  were  fown 
even  before  the  monarchies  themfelves  were  eftablifhed. 

For  while  Nebuchadnezzar  was  railing  the  B:  bylonifh 
empire  to  its  utmoft  height,  his  fon  was  deftroying 
what  his  father  built  up ;  and  at  the  very,  time  when 
Cyrus  was  eftablifhing  the  Perfian  monarchy,  by  his 
ill-timed  feverity  to  the  Greeks  he  made  that  warlike 
people  his  enemies,  whom  his  fiicceffors  were  by  110 
means  able  to  refill,  and  who  would  probably  have 
overcome  Cyrus  himfelf,  had  they  united  in  order  to 
a  tack  him.  The  tranfaflions  of  Africa  during  this, 
period  are  almoft  entirely  unknown  ;  though  we  can- 
20  X  not 
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Civil  not  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians  enriched  themfelves 
Hiftory.  means  0f  their  commerce,  which  enabled  them  af- 
jg  terwards  to  attain  fuch  a  confiderable  {hare  of  power. 
Fifth  gene-  5.  Cyrus  having  now  become  matter  of  all  the  eaft, 
neral  pe-  the  Afiatic  affairs  continued  for  fome  time  in  a  ftate 
r'°of  tran<iu:i,ity'  The  Jews  obtained  leave  to  return  to 

Jews  Ha-  ^eir  own  col,(Jtry,  rebuild  their  temple,  and  again 
byloiiianf  eftablifh  their  worfhip,  of  all  which  an  account  is  given 
Egyptian.,  in  the  facred  writings,  though  undoubtedly  they  mutt 
have  been  in  a  ftate  of  dependance  on  the  Perfians 
from  that  time  forward.  Cambyfes  the  fucceffor  of  Cy¬ 
rus  added  Egypt  to  his  empite,  which  had  either  not 
fubmitted  to  Cyrus,  or  revolted  foon  after  his  death. 
He  intended  alfo  to  have  fubdued  the  Carthaginians; 
but  as  the  Phoenicians  refufed  to  fnpply  him  with 
{hips  to  fight  againft  their  own  countrymen,  he  W3S 
obliged  to  lay  this  defign  afide. 

In  517  B.  C.  the  Babylonians  finding  themfelves 
grievoufly  oppreffed  by  their  Perfian  fnafters,  refolved 
to  fhake  off  the  yoke,  and  fet  up  for  themfelves.  For 
this  purpofe,  they  took  care  to  ftore  their  city  with  all 
manner  of  provifions ;  and  when  Darius  Hy  ftafpes,  then 
king  ofPerfia,  advanced  againft  them,  they  took  the 
moft  barbarous  method  that  can  be  imagined  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  unneceffary  confumption  of  thofe  provi¬ 
fions,  which  they  had  fo  carefully  amaffed.  Having 
colleded  all  the  women,  old  men,  and  children,  into 
one  place,  they  ftrangled  them  without  diftinftion, 
whether  wives,  fathers,  mothers,  brothers,  or  fillers; 
every  one  being  allowed  to  fave  only  the  wife  he  liked 
bed,  and  a  maid  fervant  to  do  the  work  of  the  houfe. 
This  cruel  policy  did  not  avail  them  ;  their  city  was 
taken  by  treachery  (for  it  was  impoflible  to  take  it 
by  force) ;  after  which  the  king  caufed  the  walls  of 
it  to  be  beat  down  from  200  to  50  cubits  height, 
that  their  ftrength  might  no  longer  give  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  to  revolt.  Darius  then  turned 
his  arms  againft  the  Scythians;  but  finding  that  ex¬ 
pedition  turn  out  both  tedious  and  unprofitable,  he 
dire&ed  his  courfe  eaftward,  and  reduced  all  the  coun¬ 
try  as  far  as  the  river  Indus.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Ionians  revolted ;  and  being  affifted  by  the 
Greeks,  a  war  commenced  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  which  was  not  thoroughly  extinguifhed  but  by 
the  deftrudtion  of  the  Perfian  empire  in  330  B.  C. 
The  Ionians,  however,  were  for  this  time  obliged  to 
fubmit,  after  a  war  of  fix  years  ;  and  were  treated  with 
great  feverity  by  the  Perfians.  The  conqueft  of  Greece 
itfelf  was  then  projected :  but  the  expeditions  for  th3t 
purpofe  ended  moft  unfortunately  for  the  Perfians,  and 
encouraged  the  Greeks  to  make  reprifals  on  them,  in 
which  they  fucceeded  according  to  their  utmoft  wilhes ; 
and  had  it  only  been  poffible  for  them  to  have  agreed 
among  themfelves,  the  downfal  of  the  Perfian  empire 
would  have  happened  much  fooner  than  it  did.  See 
Athens,  Sparta,  Macedon,  and  Persia. 

In  459  B.  C.  the  Egyptians  made  an  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty,  but  were  reduced  after  a  war  of 
fix  years.  In  413  B.  C.  they  revolted  a  fecond  time: 
and  being  alfitted  by  the  Sidonians,  drew  upon  the 
latter  that  terrible  deftruftion  foretold  by  the  pro¬ 
phets  ;  while  they  themfelves  were  fo  thoroughly 
bumbled,  that  they  never  after  made  any  attempt  to 
recover  their  liberty. 


The  year  403  B.  C.  proved  remarkable  for  the  re-  Civil 
volt  of  Cyrus  againft  his  brother  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  ;  Hlttor>r» 
in  which,  through  his  own  rafhnefs,  he  mifcarried,  and 
loft  his  life  at  the  battle  of  Cunaxa  in  the  province  of  10 
Babylon.  Ten  thoufand  Greek  mercenaries,  who  ferved  Xenophon’s 
in  his  army,  made  their  way  back  into  Greece,  tho!  retreat, 
furrounded  on  all  fides  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  heart 
of  a  hoftile  country.  In  this  retreat  they  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Xenophon,  who  has  received  the  higheft 
praifes  on  account  of  his  conduft  and  military  {kill  in 
bringing  it  to  a  happy  conclufion.  Two  years  after, 
the  invafions  of  Agefilaus  king  of  Sparta  threatened 
the  Perfian  empire  with  total  deftruition ;  from  which 
however  it  was  relieved  by  his  being  recalled  in  order 
to  defend  his  own  country  againft  the  other  Grecian 
ftates;  and  after  this  the  Perfian  affairs  continued  in  a 
more  profperous  way  till  the  time  of  Alexander.  ai 

During  all  this  time,  the  volatile  and  giddy  temper  HifWy  of 
of  the  Greeks,  together  with  their  enthufiaftic  defire  1  e  Gree  s" 
of  romantic  exploits,  were  preparing  fetters  for  them¬ 
felves,  which  indeed  feemed  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary 
to  prevent  them  from  deftroying  one  another.  A  zeal 
for  liberty  was  what  they  all  pretended  ;  but  on  every 
occafion  it  appeared  that  this  love  of  liberty  was  only  a 
defire  of  dominion.  No  ftate  in  Greece  could  bear  to 
fee  another  equal  to  itfelf ;  and  hence  their  perpetual 
contefts  for  pre-eminence,  which  could  not  but  weaken 
the  whole  body,  and  render  them  an  eafy  prey  to  an 
ambitious  and  politic  prince,  who  was  capable  of  ta¬ 
king  advantage  of  thofe  divifions.  Being  all  equally 
impatient  of  rtftraint  they  never  could  bear  to  fubmit 
to  any  regular  government  ;  and  hence  their  determi¬ 
nations  were  nothing  but  the  decifions  of  a  mere  mob, 
of  which  they  had  afterwards  almoft  conftantly  reafon 
to  repent.  Hence  alfo  their  bafe  treatment  of  thofe 
eminent  men  whom  they  ought  moft  to  have  honoured, 
as  Miltiades,  Ariftides,  Themiftocles,  Alcibiades,  So¬ 
crates,  Phocion,  &c.  The  various  tranfa&ions  be¬ 
tween  the  Grecian  ftates,  though  they  make  3  very 
confiderable  figure  in  particular  hiftory,  make  none  at 
all  in  a  general  {ketch  of  the  hiftory  of  the  world.  We 
{hall  therefore  only  obferve,  that  in  404  B.  C.  the  A- 
thenian  power  was  in  a  manner  totally  broken  by  the 
taking  of  their  city  by  the  Spartans.  In  370,  that  of 
the  Spartans  received  a  fevere  check  from  the  Thebans 
at  the  battle  of  Eeuftra  ;  and,  eight  years  after,  was 
{till  further  reduced  by  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  Epa- 
minondas,  the  great  enemy  of  the  Spartans,  was  kill¬ 
ed  ;  but  this  only  proved  a  more  fpeedy  means  offub- 
jugating  all  the  ftates  to  a  foreign,  and  at  that  time 
defpicable,  power.  The  Macedonians,  a  barbarous  na¬ 
tion,  lying  to  the  north  of  the  ftates  of  Greece,  were, 
two  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas  reduced  to 
the  lowed  ebb  by  the  Illyrians,  another  nation  of  bar¬ 
barians  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  king  of  Macedon 
being  killed  in  an  engagement,  Philip,  his  brother, 
departed  from  Thebes,  where  he  had  ftudied  the  art  of 
war  under  Epaminondas,  in  order  to  take  poffefiion  of 
his  kingdom.  Being  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  po¬ 
licy,  he  quickly  fettled  his  own  affairs  ;  vanquifhed  the 
Illyrians;  and,  being  no  ftranger  to  the  weakened  fitua- 
tion  of  Greece,  began  almoft  immediately  to  meditate 
the  conqneft  of  it.  The  particulars  of  this  enterprize 
are  related  under  the  article  Macedon  :  here  it  is  fuf- 
ficieot 
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Civil  ficient  to  take  notice,  that  hy  firft  attacking  thofe  he 
Hiftory~  was  fure  he  could  overcome,  by  corrupting  thofe  whom 
he  thought  it  dangerous  to  attack,  by  fometimes  pre¬ 
tending  to  afiift  one  Hate  and  fometimes  another,  and 
by  impofing  upon  all  as  bell  ferved  his  turn,  he  at 
laft  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Greeks  to  make 
any  refiftance,  at  leaft  fuch  as  could  keep  him  from 
gaining  his  end.  In  338  B.  C.  he  procured  himfelf 
to  be  defied  general  of  the  Amphiflvons,  or  council 
of  the  Grecian  ftates,  under  pretence  of  fettling  fome 
troubles  at  that  time  in  Greece ;  but  having  once  ob¬ 
tained  liberty  to  enter  that  country  with  an  army,  he 
quickly  convinced  the  States  that  they  mull;  all  fubmit 
to  his  will.  He  was  oppofed  by  the  Athenians  and 
Thebans  ;  but  the  inteftine  wars  of  Greece  had  cut  off 
all  her  great  men,  and  no  general  was  now  to  be  found 
capable  of  oppofing  Philip  with  fuccefs. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  being  now  mafter  of  all 
Greece,  proje&ed  the  conqueft  of  Alia.  To  this  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  which  had  attended 
the  Perfians  in  their  expeditions  againft  Greece,  the 
fucccffes  of  the  Greeks  in  their  invafions,  and  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  ten  thoufand  under  Xenophon.  All  thefe 
events  (hewed  the  weaknefs  of  the  Perfians,  their  vaft 
inferiority  to  the  Greeks  in  military  (kill,  and  how  ea- 
fily  their  empire  might  be  overthrown  by  a  proper  u- 

n  nion  among  the  ftates. 

Conqueft  of  Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  upon  his  grand  defign, 

Alexander.  whtn  he  was  murdered  by  fome  affaffms.  His  fon  A- 
lexander  was  poffeffed  of  every  quality  neceffary  for 
the  execution  of  fo  great  a  plan  ;  and  his  impetuofity 
of  temper  made  him  execute  it  with  a  rapidity  un¬ 
heard  of  either  before  or  fince.  It  mull  be  confeffed, 
indeed,  that  the  Perfian  empire  was  now  ripe  for  de- 
ftruftion,  and  could  not  in  all  probability  have  with- 
ftood  an  enemy  much  lefs  powerful  than  Alexander. 
The  Afiatics  have  in  all  ages  been  much  inferior  to  the 
European  nations  in  valour  and  military  (kill.  They 
were  now  funk  in  luxury  and  effeminacy  ;  and  what 
was  worfe,  they  feem  at  this  period  to  have  beenfeized 
with  that  infatuation  and  diftraflion  of  counfels  which 
fcarce  ever  fails  to  be  a  forerunner  of  the  deftruftion 
of  any  nation.  The  Perfian  minifters  perfuaded  their 
fovereign  to  rejeft  the  prudent  advice  that  was  given 
him,  of  diftrefling  Alexander  by  laying  wafte  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  thus  forcing  him  to  return  for  want  of  provi- 
lions.  Nay,  they  even  prevented  him  from  engaging  the 
enemy  in  the  mod  proper  manner,  by  dividing  his  for¬ 
ces;  and  perfuaded  him  to  put  Charidemus  the  Athe¬ 
nian  to  death,  who  had  promifed,  with  100,000  men,  of 
whom  one  third  were  mercenaries,  to  drive  the  Greeks 
out  of  Alia.-  In  (hort,  Alexander  met  with  only  two 
checks  in  his  Perfian  expedition.  The  one  was  from 
the  city  of  Tyre,  which  for  feven  months  refilled  his 
utmoft  efforts;  the  other  was  from  Memnon  the  Rho¬ 
dian,  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  Macedonia.  The 
firft  of  thefe  obftacles  Alexander  at  laft  got  over,  and 
treated  the  governor  and  inhabitants  with  the  utmoft 
cruelty.  The  other  was  fcarce  felt ;  for  Memnon  died 
after  reducing  fome  of  the  Grecian  illands,  and  Da¬ 
rius  had  no  other  general  capable  of  condu&ing  the 
undertaking.  The  power  of  the  Perfian  empire  wa3 
totally  broke  by  the  vi&ory  gained  over  Darius  at  Ar- 
bela  in  331  B.  C.  and  next  year  a  total  end  was  put  to 
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it  by  the  murder  of  the  king  by  Beffus  one  of  his  fub-  Civil 
jefts.  Hiftory. 

The  ambition  of  Alexander  was  not  to  be  fatisfied  "~" 
with  the  pofftfiian  of  the  kingdom  of  Perfia,  or  in-  pJis 
deed  of  any  other  on  earth.  Nothing  lefs  then  the  to-  qlI£ft0f  o- 
tal  fubje&ion  of  the  world  itfelf  feemed  fufficient  to  ther  na- 
him  ;  and  therefore  he  was  now  prompted  to  invade 
every  country  of  which  he  could  only  learn  the  name, 
whether  it  had  belonged  to  the  Perfians  or  not.  In 
confequence  of  this  difpolition,  lie  invaded  and  reduced 
Hyreania,  Baflria,  Sogdia,  and  all  that  vaft  tradl  of 
country  now  called  Bukbaria.  At  laft,  having  entered 
India,  he  reduced  all  the  nations  to  the  river  Hypha- 
fis,  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Indus.  But  when  he 
would  have  proceeded  farther,  and  extended  his  con- 
quefts  quite  to  the  eaftern  extremities  of  Afia,  his 
troops  pofitively  refufed  to  follow  him  farther,  and  he 
was  conftrained  to  return.  In  323,  this  mighty  con¬ 
queror  died  of  a  fever  ;  without  having  time  to  fettle 
the  affairs  of  his  vaft  extended  empire,  or  even  to  name 
his  fucceffor.  24 

While  the  Grecian  empire  thus  fuddenly  fprung  up  Hiftory  of 
in  the  eaft,  the  rival  ftates  of  Rome  andGarthage  were  the  Re¬ 
making  confiderable  advances  iu  the  weft.  The  Ro-  nians* 
mans  were  eftablilhing  their  empire  on  the  moll  folid 
foundations  ;  to  which  their  particular  fituation  natu¬ 
rally  contributed.  Being  originally  little  better  than  a 
parcel  of  lawlefs  banditti,  they  were  defpifed  and  hated 
by  the  neighbouring  ftates.  This  fooii  produced  wars; 
in  which,  at  firft  from  accidental  circumflances,  and  af¬ 
terwards  from  their  fuperior  valour  and  conduct,  the 
Romans  proved  almoft  conllantly  vi&orious.  Thejea- 
loufies  which  prevailed  among  the  Italian  ftates,  and 
their  ignorance  of  their  true  intereft,  prevented  them 
from  combining  againft  that  afpiring  nation,  and  crulh- 
ing  it  in  its  infancy,  which  they  might  eafily  have 
done  ;  while  in  the  mean  time  the  Romans,  being  kept 
in  a  llate  of  continual  warfare,  became  at  laft  fuch  ex¬ 
pert  foldiers,  that  no  other  Hate  on  earth  could  refill 
them.  During  the  time  of  their  kings  they  had  made 
a  very  confiderable  figure  among  the  Italian  nations  ; 
but  after  their  expulfion,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  republic,  their  conquefts  became  much  more  rapid 
and  extenfive.  In  501  B.  C.  they  fnbdued  the  Sa¬ 
bines  ;  eight  years  after,  the  Latins ;  and  in  399  the 
city  of  Veii,  the  ftrongeft  in  Italy  excepting  Rome  it¬ 
felf,  was  taken  after  a  liege  of  ten  years.  But  in  the 
midll  of  their  fucceffes  a  fudden  irruption  of  the  Gauls 
had  almoft  put  an  end  to  their  power  and  nation  at 
once.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground  in  383  B.  C. 
and  the  capitol  on  the  point  of  being  furprized,  when 
.  the  Gauls,  who  were  climbing  up  the  walls  in  the  night, 
were  accidentally  difeovered  and  repulfed  *.  In  a  Ihort  *  See  Some. 
time  Rome  was  rebuilt  with  much  greater  fplendor 
than  before,  but  now  a  general  revolt  and  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  nations  formerly  fubdued  took  place.  The 
Romans,  however,  (till  got  the  better  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  j  but,  even  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Camil- 
lus’s  death,  which  happened  about  352  B.  C.  their 
territories  fcarce  extended  fix  or  feven  leagues  from 
the  capital.  The  republic  from  the  beginning  was 
agitated  by  thofe  diffenfions  which  at  laft  proved  its 
ruin.  The  people  had  been  divided  by  Romulus  into 
two  claffes,  namely  Patricians  and  Plebeians ,  anfwer- 
zo  X  2  ing 
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Civil  Jng  to  our  nobility  and  commonalty.  Between  thefe 
Hil*0lT-  two  bodies  were  perpetual  jealoufies  and  contentions  ; 

which  retarded  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  conquefts, 
and  revived  the  hopes  of  the  nations  they  had  conquer¬ 
ed.  The  tribunes  of  the  people  were  perpetually  op- 
pofing  the  confuls  and  military  tribunes.  The  fenate 
had  often  recourfe  to  a  didlator  endowed  with  abfolute 
power  ;  and  then  the  valour  and  experience  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  troop3  made  them  victorious :  but  the  return  of 
domeftic  feditions  gave  the  fubjugated  nations  an 
opportunity  of  lhaking  off  the  yoke.  Thus  had 
the  Romans  continued  for  near  400  years,  running 
the  fame  round  of  wars  with  the  fame  enemies,  and 
reaping  very  little  advantage  from  their  conquefts,  till 
at  laft  matters  were  compounded  by  choofing  one  of  the 
confuls  from  among  the  plebeians;  and  from  this  time 
chiefly  we  may  date  the  profperity  of  Rome,  fo  that 
by  the  time  that  Alexander  the  Great  died  they  were 
held  in  confiderable  eftimation  among  foreign  na- 

u  tions. 

Of  ihe  Car-  The  Carthaginians  in  the  mean  time  continued  to 
antf*'  '  s*’  enr'c^  tbemfelves  by  commerce  ;  but,  being  lefs  con¬ 
chy.0  "  ver^ant  >n  military  affairs,  were  by  no  means  equal  to 
the  Romans  in  power,  though  they  excelled  them  in 
wealth.  A  new  ftate,  however,  makes  its  appearance 
during  this  period;  which  may  be  faid  to  have  taught 
the  Carthaginians  the  art  of  war,  and  by  bringing 
them  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Romans  proved 
the  firft  fource  of  contention  between  thefe  two  power¬ 
ful  nations.  This  was  the  ifland  of  Sicily.  At  what 
time  people  were  firft  fettled  on  it,  is  not  now  to 
be  afcertained.  The  firft  inhabitants  we  read  of  were 
called  Sicani,  Sicu/i ,  Lxjlrigones ,  &c.  but  of  thefe 
we  kuow  little  or  nothing.  In  the  fecond  year  of  the 
feventeenth  Olympiad,  or  710  B.  C.  fome  Greek  co¬ 
lonies  are  faid  to  have  arrived,  on  the  ifland,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  founded  feveral  cities,  of  which  Syracufe 
was  the  chief.  The  Syracufans  at  laft  fubdued  the 
original  inhabitants  ;  though  it  doth  not  appear  that 
the  latter  were  ever  well  affe&ed  to  their  government, 
and  therefore  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  revolt. 
The  firft  confiderable  prince,  or  (as  he  is  called  by  the 
Greeks)  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  was  Gelon,  who  obtained 
the  fovereignty  about  the  year  483  B.  C.  At  what 
time  the  Carthaginians  firft  carried  their  arms  into  Si¬ 
cily,  is  not  certainly  known  ;  only  we  are  allured,  that 
they  poffeffed  fome  part  of  the  ifland  as  early  as  50$ 
B.  C.  For  in  the  time  of  the  firft  confuls,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  and  Carthaginians  entered  into  a  treaty  chiefly  in 
regard  to  matters  of  navigation  and  commerce ;  by 
which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  the  Romans  who  Ihould 
touch  at  Sardinia,  or  that  part  of  Sicily  which  belong¬ 
ed  to  Carthage,  fhould  be  received  there  in  the  fame 
manner  as  the  Carthaginians  themfelves.  Whence  it 
appears,  that  the  dominion  of  Carthage  already  extend¬ 
ed  over  Sardinia  and  part  of  Sicily:  but  in  28  years 
after,  they  had  been  totally  driven  out  by  Gelon  ; 
which  probably  was  the  firft  exploit  performed  by  him. 
This  appears  from  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenian  and 
Spartan  ambaffadors  who  defired  his  affiftance  againft 
the  forces  of  Xerxes  king  of  Perfia.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nians  made  many  attempts  to  regain  their  poffeffions  in 
this  ifland,  which  occafioned  long  and  bloody  wars  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  as  related  under  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Carthage  and  Sicily.  This  ifland  alfo  proved 
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the  fcene  of  much  flaughter  and  bloodfhed  in  the  wars  Civil 
of  the  Greeks  with  one  another  *.  Before  the  year  Hiftnry.  I 
323  B.  C.  however,  the  Carthaginians  had  made  them-  "See  Athent 
felves  matters  of  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  ifland;anii  st“rla’ 
from  whence  all  the  power  of  the  Greeks  could  not 
diflodge  them.  It  is  proper  alfo  to  obferve,  that  af¬ 
ter  the  deltru&ion  of  Tyre  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
almoft  all  the  commerce  in  the  weftern  part  of  the 
world  fell  to  the  (hare  of  the  Carthaginians.  Whether 
they  had  at  this  time  made  any  fettlements  in  Spain,  is 
not  known.  It  is  certain,  that  they  traded  to  that 
country  for  the  fake  of  the  filver,  in  which  it  was  very 
rich;  as  they  probably  alfo  did  to  Britain,  for  the  tin 
with  which  it  abounded.  .  x6 

6.  The  beginning  of  the  fixth  period  prefents  us  with 
a  ftate  of  the  world  entirely  different  from  the  fore-  ftory  of  tjJc 
going.  We  now  behold  all  the  eaftern  part  of  the  Macedo- 
world,  from  the  confines  of  Italy  to  the  river  Indus, n!in  eai* 
and  beyond  it,  newly  united  into  one  vaft  empire,  and  pirc- 
at  the  fame  time  ready  to  fall  to  pieces  for  want  of  a 
proper  head  ;  the  weftern  world  filled  with  fierce  and 
favage  nations,  whom  the  rival  republics  of  Carthage 
and  Rome  were  preparing  to  enflave  as  faft  as  they 
could.  The  firft  remarkable  events  took  place  in  the 
Macedonian  empire. — Alexander,  as  already  obferved, 
had  not  diftjndlly  named  any  fucceffor ;  but  he  had 
left  behind  him  a  victorious,  and,  we  may  fay,  invin¬ 
cible  army,  commanded  by  moll  expert  officers,  all  of 
them  ambitious  of  fupreme  authority.  It  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  peace  could  long  be  preferved  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  For  a  number  of  years,  indeed,  nothing  was 
to  be  feen  or  heard  of  but  the  moll  horrid  Daughters, 
and  wickednefe  of  every  kind;  until  at  laft  the  mother, 
wives,  childen,  brothers,  and  even  lifters,  of  Alexander 
were  cut  off;  not  one  of  the  family  of  that  great  con¬ 
queror  being  left  alive.  When  matters  were  a  little 
fettled,  four  new  empires,  each  of  them  of  no  fmall 
extent,  had  arifen  out  of  the  empire  of  Alexander. 

Callander,  the  fon  of  Antipater,  had  Macedonia,  and 
all  Greece  ;  Antigonus,  Afia-Minor  ;  Seleucus  had 
Babylon,  and  the  eaftern  provinces ;  and  Ptolemy 
Lagus,  Egypt,  and  the  weftern  ones.  One  of  thefe 
empires,  however,  quickly  fell  ;  Antigonus  being 
defeated  and  killed  by  Seleucus  and  Lyfimachus  at 
the  battle  of  Ipfus,  in  301  B  C.  The  greateft  part  of 
his  dominions  then  fell  to  Seleucus :  but  feveral  pro¬ 
vinces  took  the  opportunity  of  thefe  confulions  to 
ffiake  off  the  Macedonian  yoke  altogether;  and  thus 
were  formed  the  kingdoms  of  Pontus,  Bithynia,  Per- 
gamus,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia.  The  two  moll 
powerful  and  permanent  empires,  however,  were 
th.ofe  of  Syria  founded  by  Seleucus,  and  Egypt  by 
Ptolemy  Lagus.  The  kings  of  Macedon,  though 
they  did  not  preferve  the  fame  authority  over  the 
Grecian  ftates  that  Alexander,  Antipater,  and  Callan¬ 
der,  had  done,  yet  effectually  prevented  them  from 
thofe  outrages  upon  one  another,  for  which  they  had 
formerly  been  fo  remarkable.  Indeed,  it  is  fomewhat 
difficult  to  determine,  whether  their  condition  was 
better  or  worfe  than  before  they  were  conquered  by 
Philip ;  fince,  though  they  were  now  prevented  from 
deftroying  one  another,  they  were  molt  grievoully  op- 
preffed  by  the  Macedonian  tyrants. 

While  the  eaftern  parts  of  the  world  were  thus  de¬ 
luged  with  blood,  and  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander 

were 
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Civil  were  pulling  to  pieces  the  empire  which  he  had  ella- 
;  Hlftory-  t>]J0ied ;  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  proceeded  in 
their  attempts  to  enflave  the  nations  of  the  well.  The 

*7  Romans,  ever  engaged  in  war,  conquered  one  city  and 
mans'and"  ^ate  after  another,  till,  about  the  year  253  £  C.  they 
Cartha°i-  had  made  themfelves  mailers  of  almoll  the  whole  of 
niaus.  Italy.  During  all  this  time  they  had  met  only  with 
a  fingle  check  in  their  conquefts  ;  and  that  was  the 
invafion  of  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus.  That  ambitious 
and  fickle  prince  had  proje&ed  the  conquell  of  Italy, 
which  he  fancied  would  be  an  eafy  matter.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  271  B.  C.  he  entered  that  country,  and 
maintained  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  fix  years;  till 
at  lalt,  being  utterly  defeated  by  Curius  Dentatus,  he 
was  obliged  to  return. 

The  Romans  had  no  fooner  made  themfelves  mailers 
of  Italy,  than  they  wanted  only  a  pretence  to  carry 
their  arms  out  of  it;  and  this  pretence  was  foon  found 
out.  Being  invited  into  Sicily  to  alfift  the  Mamer- 
tines  againll  Hiero  king  of  Syracufe  and  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  they  immediately  commenced  a  war  with 
the  latter,  which  continued  with  the  utmoll  fury  for 
23  years.  The  war  ended  greatly  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  Carthaginians,  chiefly  owing  to  the  bad  con¬ 
duct  of  their  generals ;  none  of  whom,  Hamilcar 
Barcas  alone  excepted,  feem  to  have  been  pof- 
fefied  of  any  degree  of  military  Ikill ;  and  the  date 
had  fullered  too  many  misfortunes  before  he  en¬ 
tered  upon  the  command,  for  him  or  any  other 
to  retrieve  it  at  that  time.  The  confequence  of 
this  war  was  the  entire  lofs  of  Sicily  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians;  and  foon  after,  the  Romans  feized  on  the 
ifiand  of  Sardinia. 

Hamilcar  perceiving  that  there  was  now  no  alter¬ 
native,  but  that  in  a  Ihort  time  either  Carthage  muft 
conquer  Rome,  or  Rome  would  conquer  Carthage, 
bethought  himfelf  of  a  method  by  which  his  country 
might  become  equal  to  that  haughty  republic.  This 
was  by  reducing  all  Spain,  in  which  the  Carthaginians 
had  already  confiderable  pofieflions,  and  from  the  * 
mines  of  which  they  drew  great  advantages.  He 
had,  therefore,  no  fooner  finilhed  the  war  with  the 
mercenaries,  which  fucceeded  that  with  the  Romans, 
than  he  fet  about  the  conquell  of  Spain.  This,  how¬ 
ever,  he  did  not  live  to  accomplilh,  though  he  made 
great  progrefs  in  it.  His  foil  Afdrubal  continued  the 
war  with  fuccefs;  till  at  laft,  the  Romans,  jealous  of 
his  progrefs,  perfuaded  him  to  enter  into  a  treaty  with 
them,  by  which  he  engaged  himfelf  to  make  the  river 
Iberus  the  boundary  of  his  conquefts.  This  treaty 
probably  was  never  ratified  by  the  fenate  of  Carthage; 
nor,  though  it  had,  would  it  have  been  regarded  by 
Hannibal,  who  fucceeded  Afdrubal  in  the  command, 
and  had  fworn  perpetual  enmity  with  the  Romans. 
The  tranfa&ions  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  are  'perhaps 
the  moll  remarkable  which  the  hiftory  of  the  world 
can  alford.  Certain  it  is,  that  nothing  can  (hew  more 
clearly  the  flight  foundations  upon  which  the  greatell 
empires  are  built.  We  now  fee  the  Romans,  the  na¬ 
tion  moll  remarkable  for  their  military  Ikill  in  the 
whole  world,  and  who,  for  more  than  500  years,  had 
been  conllantly  victorious,  unable  to  refill  the  efforts 
of  one  fingle  man.  At  the  fame  time  we  fee  this  man, 
though  evidently  the  firft  general  in  the  world,  loft 
folely  for  want  of  a  flight  fupport.  In  former  times. 
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the  republic  of  Carthage  fupplied  her  generals  in  Si-  Civil 
cily  with  hundreds  of  thoufands,  though  their  enter-  ,  Hiftory. 
prizes  were  almoll  conftantly  unfuccefsful;  but  now 
Hannibal,  the  conqueror  of  Italy,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  defign,  merely  for  want  of  20  or  30,000 
men.  That  degeneracy  and  infatuation,  which  never 
fails  to  overwhelm  a  falling  nation,  or  rather  which  is 
the  caufe  of  its  fall,  had  now  infedled  the  counfels  of 
Carthage,  arid  the  fupplies  were  denied.  Neither  was 
Carthage  the  only  infatuated  nation  at  this  time. 
Hannibal,  vvhofe  prudence  never  forfook  him  either 
in  profperity  or  adverfity,  in  the  height  of  his  good 
fortune  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  king  of 
Macedon.  Had  that  prince  fent  an  army  to  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Italy  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannas,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
the  Romans  would  have  been  forced  to  accept  of  that 
peace  which  they  fo  haughtily  refufed  j- ;  and  indeed,  f  See  Car - 
this  offer  of  peate  in  the  midil  of  fo  much  fuccefs,  is  thagc,  n® 
an  inftance  of  moderation  which  perhaps  does  more  IJ,s* 
honour  to  the  Carthaginian  general,  than  all  the  mili¬ 
tary  exploits  he  performed.  Philip,  however,  could 
not  be  roufed  from  his  ppjl^ence,  nor  fee  that  his  own 
ruin  was  connected  withjtj^t  of  Carthage.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  had  now  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Sicily:  after 
which  they  recalled  Marcellus,  with  his  victorious 
army,  to  be  employed  againll  Hannibal  5  and  the 
confequence  at  laft  was,  that  the  Caithaginian  armies, 
unfupported  in  Italy,  could  not  conquer  it,  but  were 
recalled  into  Africa,  which  the  Romans  had  invaded. 

The  fouthern  nations  feem  to  have  been  as  blind  to 
their  own  intereft  as  the  northern  ones.  They  ought 
to  have  feen,  that  it  was  neceflaryfor  them  to  preferve 
Carthage  from  being  deltroyed ;  but,  inftead  of  this, 

Mafinifla  king  of  Numidia  allied  with  the  Romans, 
and  by  his  means  Hannibal  was  overcome  at  the 
battle  of  Zama,  *  which  finilhed  the  fecond  Punic  war,  ,  g eeZama- 
in  1 88  B  C. 

The  event  of  the  fecond  Punic  war  determined  the  Qf 
•  fate  of  almoll  all  the  other  nations  in  the  world.  All  ancj  Syria, 
this  time,  indeed,  the  empires  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
Greece,  had  been  promoting  their  own  ruin  by 
mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divifions.  The  Syrian 
empire  was  now  governed  by  Antioclius  the  Great, 
who  feems  to  have  had  little  right  to  fuch  a  title. 

His  empire,  though  diminilhed  by  the  defection  of 
the  Parthians,.  was  dill  very  powerful  ;  and  to  him 
Hannibal  applied,  after  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
his  country,  as  related  under  Carthage,  n°  152. 
Antiochus,  however,  had  not  fufficient  judgment 
to  fee  the  neceflity  of  following  that  great  man’s 
advice;  nor  would  the  Carthaginians  be  prevailed 
upon  to  contribute  their  afiillance  againll  the  nation 
which  was  foon  to  deftroy  them  without  any  provo¬ 
cation.  The  pretence  for  war  on  the  part  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans  was,  that  Antiochus  would  not  declare  his 
Greek  fubje&s  in  AGa  to  be  free  and  independent 
Hates ;  a  reqnifition  which  neither  the  Romans  nor 
any  other  nation  had  a  right  to  make.  The  event  of 
all  was,  that  Antiochus  was  every-wliere  defeated, 
and  forced  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  very  disadvanta¬ 
geous  terms. 

In  Europe,  matters  went  on  in  the  fame  way;  the  of  Greece* 
dates  of  Greece,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  entered  into  a  refolution  of  recovering  their 
liberties. 
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Civil  liberties.  For  this  purpofe  was  framed  the  Achaean  ous  ;  and  before  thefe  wars  <eere  finiihed,  the  deftruc-  Civil 
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Hiftory.  League  J-  ;  but,  as  they  could  not  agree  among  them- 
,f  See  Greece  felves,  they  at  laft  came  to  the  imprudent  determination 
of  calling  in  the  Romans,  to  defend  them  again  ft  Philip 
king  of  Macedon.  This  produced  a  war,  in  which 
the  Romans  were  victorious.  The  Macedonians, 
however,  were  ftill  formidable;  and,  as  the  intention 
of  the  Romans  to  enflave  the  whole  world  could  no 
longer  be  doubted,  Perfeus,  the  fucceflor  of  Philip,  re¬ 
newed  the  war.  Through  his  own  cowardice  he  loft 
a  decifive  engagement,  and  with  it  his  kingdom,  which 
fubmitted  to  the  Romans  in  167  B.  C. 

Deftruftion  Macedon  being  thus  conquered,  the  next  ftep  was 
of  Carthage  utterly  to  exterminate  the  Carthaginians;  whofe  re- 
and  Co-  public,  not  withftanding  the  many  difafters  that  had 
rinth.  befallen  it,  was  ftill  formidable.  It  is  true,  the  Car¬ 

thaginians  were  giving  no  offence  ;  nay,  they  even 
made  the  moft  abjefl  fubmiffions  to  the  republic  of 
Rome:  but  all  was  not  fufficient.  War  was  declared 
a  third  time  againft  that  unfortunate  ftate  ;  there  was 
now  no  Hannibal  to  command  their  armies,  and  the 
city  was  utterly  deftroyed  146  B.  C.  The  fame  year 
the  Romans  put  an  end  tk^fhe  liberties  they  had  pre¬ 
tended  to  grant  the  cities’SfPGfeece,  by  the  entire  de- 
ftru&ion  of  Corinth.  See  th3t  article. 

Hiftory  of  After  the  death  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  af- 
Egypt,  Sy-  fairs  of  Syria  and  Egypt  went  on  from  bad  to  worfe. 
ria,  and  The  degenerate  princes  which  filled  the  thrones  of 

Judaea.  thofe  empires,  regarding  only  their  own  pleafures, 

either  fpent  their  time  in  opprefiing  their  fub- 
je&s,  or  in  attempting  to  deprive  each  other  of  their 
dominions,  by  which  means  they  became  a  more  eafy 
prey  to  the  Romans.  So  far  indeed  were  they  from 
taking  any  means  to  fecure  themfelves  againft  the  o- 
vergrown  power  of  that  republic,  that  the  kings  both 
of  Syria  and  Egypt  fometimes  applied  to  the  Romans 
as  prote&ors.  Their  downfal,  however,  did  not  hap¬ 
pen  within  the  period  of  which  we  now  treat. — The 


tion  of  Carthage  happened,  which  puts  an  end  to  the  H‘ft°ryr- 
fixth  general  period  formerly  mentioned.  3l 

7.  The  beginning  of  the  feventh  period  prefents  us  Seventh  pe- 
with  a  view  of  the  ruins  of  the  Greek  empire  in  the  riod.  Ge- 
declining  ftates  of  Syria  and  Egypt ;  both  of  them 
much  circumfcribed  in  bounds.  The  empire  of  Syria  worjj' 
at  firft  comprehended  all  Afia  to  the  river  Indus,  and 
beyond  it ;  but  in  312  B.  C.  moft  of  the  Indian  pro¬ 
vinces  were  by  Seleucus  ceded  to  one  Sandrocottus,  or 
jdndroeottus ,  a  native,  who  in  return  gave  him  500 
elephants.  Of  the  empiie  of  Sandrocottus  we  know 
nothing  farther  than  that  he  fubdued  all  the  countries 
between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges ;  fo  that  from  this 
time  we  may  reckon  the  greateft  part  of  India  inde¬ 
pendent  on  the  Syro-Macedonian  princes.  In  250 
B.  C.  however,  the  empire  fuftained  a  much  greater 
lofs  by  the  revolt  of  the  Parthians  and  Ba&rians  from 
Antiochus  Theus.  The  former  could  not  be  fubdued ; 
and  as  they  held  in  fubjeflion  to  them  the  vaft  tra& 
which  now  goes  under  the  name  of  Perjta ,  we  muft 
look  upon  their  defeftion  as  an  irreparable  lofs.  Whe¬ 
ther  any  part  of  their  country  was  afterwards  recover¬ 
ed  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  or  Syria,  is  not  very  certain  ; 
nor  is  it  of  much  confequence,  fince  we  are  allured 
that  in  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  period,  i.  e.  146 
B.  C.  the  Greek  empires  of  Syria  and  Egypt  were 
reduced  by  the  lofs  of  India,  Perfia,  Armenia,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  &c.  The 
general  ftate  of  the  world  in  146  B.  C.  therefore  was 
as  follows.  In  Afia  were  the  empires  of  India,  Par- 
tliia,  and  Syria,  with  the  leffer  ftates  of  Armenia, 

Pontus,  &c.  above-mentioned ;  to  which  we  muft  add 
that  of  Arabia,  which,  during  the  fixth  period,  had 
grown  into  fome  confequence,  and  had  maintained  its 
independency  from  the  days  of  Iihmael  the  fon  of 
Abraham.  In  Africa  were  the  kingdoms  of  Egypt 
and  Ethiopia  ;  the  Carthaginian  territories,  now  fub' 


only  other  tranfadion  which  makes  any  confiderable  jed  to  the  Romans  ;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Numidiaj 


figure  in  the  Syrian  empire,  is  the  oppreflion  of  the 
Jews  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  After  their  return 
from  the  Babylonifh  captivity,  they  continued  in  fub- 
je&ion  to  the  Perfians  till  the  time  of  Alexander. 
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Mauritania,  and  Getulia,  ready  to  be  fwallowed  up 
by  the  fame  ambitious  and  infatiable  power,  now  that 
Carthage  was  deftroyed,  which  ferved  as  a  bariier  a- 
gainft  it.  To  the  fouth  lay  fome  unknown  and  bar- 


From  that  time  they  were  fubjed  to  the  kings  of  barous  nations,  fecure  by  reafon  of  their  fituation  and 
Egypt  or  Syria,  as  the  fortune  of  either  happened  to  infignificance,  rather  than  their  ftrength,  or  diftance 


prevail.  Egypt  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb  by  Anti¬ 
ochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  fell  under  his  dominion, 
and  being  feverely  treated  by  him,  imprudently  (hew¬ 
ed  fome  iigns  of  joy  on  a  report  of  his  death.  This 
brought  him  againft  them  with  a  powerful  army  ;  and 
in  170  B.  C.  he  took  Jerufalem  by  ftorm,  commit¬ 
ting  the  moft  horrid  cruelties  on  the  inhabitants,  in- 
fomuch  that  they  were  obliged  to  hide  themfelves  in 
caverns  and  in  holes  of  rocks  to  avoid  his  fury.  Their 
religion  was  totally  abolifhed,  their  temple  profaned, 
and  an  image  of  Jupiter  Olympius  fet  up  on  the  al¬ 


from  Rome.  I11  Europe  we  find  none  to  oppofe  the 
progrefs  of  the  Roman  arms,  except  the  Gauls,  Ger¬ 
mans,  and  fome  Spanifh  nations.  Thefe  were  brave 
indeed ;  but,  through  want  of  military  (kill,  incapable 
of  contending  with  fuch  mafters  in  the  art  of  war  as 
the  Romans  then  were.  33 

The  Spaniards  had  indeed  been  fubdued  by  Scipio  Conquefts 
Africanus  in  the  time  of  the  fecond  Punic  war :  but,  of  the  Ro* 
in  155  B.  C.  they  revolted;  and,  under  the  condudl  mans* 
of  one  Viriathus,  formerly  a  robber,  held  out  for  a 
long  time  againft  all  the  armies  the  Romans  could  fend 


tar  of  burnt-offerings ;  which  profanation  is  thought  into  Spain.  Kim  the  Conful  Csepio  caufed  to  be 


to  be  the  abomination  of  deflation  mentioned  by  the 
prophet  Daniel.  This  revolution,  however,  was  of 
no  long  continuance.  In  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  re- 
ftored  the  true  worfhip  in  moft  of  the  cities  of  Judea 


murdered  about  138  B.  C.  becaufe  he  found  it  impof- 
fible  to  reduce  him  by  force.  The  city  of  Numantia 
defied  the  whole  Roman  pow'er  for  fix  years  longer ; 
till  at  laft,  by  dint  of  treachery,  numbers,  and  perfe- 


and,  in  165,  the  temple  was  purified,  and  the  Worftiip  verance,  it  was  not  taken,  but  the  inhabitants. 


there  reftored  by  Judas  Maccabxus.  This  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  long  feries  of  wavs  between  the  Syrians  and 
Jews,  in  which  the  latter  were  almoft  always  victor i- 


reduced  to  extremity  by  famine,  fet  fire  to  their 
houfes,  and  perifhed  in  the  flames,  or  killed  one  ano¬ 
ther,  fo  that  not  one  remained  to  grace  the  triumph  of 

the 
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Civil  the  conqueror  ;  and  this  for  the  prefent  quieted  the 
Hiftory.  reft  Qf  t]ie  Spaniards.— About  the  fame  time  Attalus, 
king  of  Pergamus,  left  by  will  the  Roman  people  heirs 
to  all  his  goods  ;  upon  which  they  immediately  feized 
on  his  kingdom  as  part  of  thofe  goods,  and  reduced  it 
to  a  Roman  province,  under  the  name  of  jijia  Proper. 
Thus  they  continued  to  enlarge  their  dominions  on 
every  . fide,  without  the  leaft  regard  to  juftice,  to  the 
means  they  employed,  or  to  the  miferies  they  brought 
upon  the  conquered  people.  In  122  B.  C.  the  Bale¬ 
aric  iflands,  now  called  Majorca ,  Minorca ,  and  I-jica , 
were  fubdned,  and  the  inhabitants  exterminated ;  and, 
foon  after,  fcveral  of  the  nations  beyond  the  Alps 
were  obliged  to  fubmit. 

In  Africa  the  crimes  of  Jugurtha  foon  gave  this 
ambitious  republic  an  opportunity  of  conquering  the 
kingdoms  of  Numidia  and  Mauritania  :  and  indeed 
this  is  almoft  the  only  war  in  which  we  find  the  Ro¬ 
mans  engaged,  where  their  pretenfions  had  the  leaft 
colour  of  juftice  5  though  in  no  cafe  whatever  could  a 
nation  fhew  more  degeneracy  than  the  Romans  did  on 
this  occafion.  The  particulars  of  this  war  are  re¬ 
lated  under  the  articles  Numidia  and  Rome.  The 
event  of  it  was  the  total  redu&ion  of  the  former  about 
the  year  105  B.  C.  but  Mauritania  and  Getulia  pre- 
ferved  their  liberty  for  fome  time  longer. 

In  the  eaft,  the  empire  of  Syria  continued  daily  to  de¬ 
cline  ;  by  which  means  the  Jews  not  only  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  recovering  their  liberty,  but  even  of  be¬ 
coming  as  powerful,  or  at  leaft  of  extending  their  do¬ 
minions  as  far,  as  in  the  days  of  David  and  Solomon. 
This  declining  empire  was  ftill  farther  reduced  by  the 
civil  diffenfions  between  the  two  brothers  Antiochus 
Grypus  and  Antiochus  Cyzicenus ;  during  which  the 
cities  of  Tyre,  Sidon,  Ptolemais,  and  Gaza,  declared 
themfelves  independent,  and  in  other  cities  tyrants 
llarted  up  who  refufed  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power. 
This  happened  about  ico  B.  C.  ;  and  17  years  after, 
the  whole  was  reduced  by  Tigranes,  king  of  Arme¬ 
nia.  On  his  defeat  by  the  Romans,  the  latter  redu¬ 
ced  Syria  to  a  province  of  their  empire.  The  king¬ 
dom  of  Armenia  itfelf,  with  thofe  of  Pontus,  Cappa¬ 
docia,  and  Bithynia,  foon  (hared  the  fame  fate ;  Pon¬ 
tus,  the  molt  powerful  of  them  all,  being  fubdued  a- 
bout  64  B.  C. — The  kingdom  of  Judea  alfo  was  re¬ 
duced  under  the  fame  power  much  about  this  time. 
This  ftate  owed  the  lofs  of  its  liberty  to  the  fame 
canfe  that  had  ruined  feveral  others,  namely,  calling 
in  the  Romans  as  arbitrators  between  two  contending 
parties.  The  two  fons  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Hyr- 
canus  and  Ariftobulus)  contended  for  the  kingdom. 
Ariftobulus,  being  defeated  by  the  party  of  Hyrca- 
nus,  applied  to  the  Romans.  Pompey  the  Great, 
who  adted  as  ultimate  judge  in  this  affair,  decided  it 
againft  Ariftobulus,  but  at  the  fame  time  deprived 
Hyrcanus  of  all  power  as  a  king ;  not  allowing  him 
even  to  affume  the  regal  title,  or  to  extend  his  terri¬ 
tory  beyond  the  ancient  borders  of  Judaea.  To  fuch 
a  length  did  Pompey  carry  this  laft  article,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  give  up  all  thofe  cities  in  Coelofyria 
and  Phoenicia  which  had  been  gained  by  his  predecef- 
fors,  and  added  them  to  the  newly' acquired  Roman 
province  of  Syria. 

Thus  the  Romans  became  mailers  of  all  the  eaftern 
parts  of  the  world,  from  the  Mediterranean  fea  to  the 


borders  of  Parthia.  In  the  weft,  however,  the  Gauls  9‘vl1 
were  ftill  at  liberty,  and  the  Spaniih  nations  bore  the  ory*- 
Roman  yoke  with  great  impatience.  The  Gauls  in- 
fefted  the  territories  of  the  republic  by  their  frequent 
irtcurfions,  which  were  fometimes  very  terrible  ;  and  tho’ 
feveral  attempts  had  been  made  to  fubdue  them,  they 
always  proved  infufficient  till  the  time  of  Julius  Csefar. 

By  him  they  were  totally  reduced,  from  the  river 
Rhine  to  the  Pyrentean  mountains,  and  many  of  their 
nations  almoft  exterminated.  He  carried  his  arms 
alfo  into  Germany  and  the  fouthern  parts  of  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  but  in  neither  of  thefe  parts  did  he  make  any 
permanent  conquefts.  The  civil  wars  between  him 
and  Pompey  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  feizing  on 
the  kingdom  of  Mauritania  and  thofe  parts  of  Numi¬ 
dia  which  had  been  allowed  to  retain  their  liberty. 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  alone  remained,  and  to  this 
nothing  belonged  except  the  country  properly  fo  call¬ 
ed.  Cyrenaica  was  bequeathed  by  will  to  the  Romans 
about  58  B.  C. ;  and  about  the  fame  time  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus  was  feized  by  them  without  any  pretence,  ex¬ 
cept  a  defire  of  polfeffing  the  treafures  of  the  king. — 

The  kingdom  of  Egypt  continued  for  fome  time  long¬ 
er  at  liberty  5  which  in  fome  meafure  muft  be  aferibed 
to  the  internal  diffenfions  of  the  republic,  but  more 
efpecially  to  the  amours  of  Pompey,  Julius  Casfar, 
and  Marc  Antony,  with  the  famous  Cleopatra  queen 
of  Egypt.  The  battle  of  Adlium,  however,  deter¬ 
mined  the  fate  of  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Egypt  it¬ 
felf  ;  which  laft  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province,  a- 
bout  9  B.  C.  34 

While  the  Romans  thus  employed  all  means  to  re-  Origin  and 
duce  the  world  to  their  obedience,  they  were  tna-  of 

king  one  another  feel  the  fame  miferies  at  home,  which  wars'In 
they  inflided  upon  other  nations  abroad.  The  firft  Rome, 
civil  diffenfions  took  their  rife  at  the  liege  of  Numan- 
tia  in  Spain.  We  have  already. obferved,  that  this  fmall 
city  refilled  the  whole  power  of  the  Romans  for  fix 
years.  Gnce  they  gave  them  a  moll  terrible  and  Ihame- 
ful  defeat,  wherein  30,000  Romans  fled  before  4000 
Numantines.  Twenty  thoufand  were  killed  in  the 
battle,  and  the  remaining  ten  thoufand  fo  Ihut  up, 
that  there  was  no  poffibility  of  efcaping.  In  this  ex¬ 
tremity  they  were  obliged  to  negotiate  with  the  ene¬ 
my,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  upon  the  following 
terms :  1.  That  the  Numantines  Ihould  fuffer  the  Ro¬ 
mans  toretire  unmole  (led;  and,  2.  That  Numantia  Ihould 
maintain  its  independence,  and  be  reckoned  among 
the  Roman  allies. — The  Roman  fenate,  with  an  inju- 
ftice  and  ingratitude  hardly  to  be  matched,  broke  this 
treaty,  and  in  return  ordered  the  commander  of  their 
army  to  be  delivered  up  to  the  Numantines:  but  they 
refufed  to  accept  of  him,  unlefs  his  army  was  deliver¬ 
ed  along  with  him ;  upon  which  the  war  was  renew¬ 
ed,  and  ended  as  already  related.  The  fate  of  Nu¬ 
mantia,  however,  was  foon  revenged.  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronius  Gracchus,  brother-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus 
the  fecond,  had  been  a  chief  promoter  of  the  peace 
with  the  Numantines  already  mentioned,  and  of  con- 
fequence  had  been  in  danger  of  being  delivered  up  to 
them  along  with  the  commander  in  chief.  This  dif- 
grace  he  never  forgot ;  and,  in  order  to  revenge  him- 
felf,  undertook  the  caufe  of  the  Plebeians  againft  the 
Patricians,  by  whom  the  former  were  greatly  oppref- 
fed.  He  began  with  reviying  an  old  law,  which  had 
enadled 
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Civil  ena&ed  that  no  Roman  citizen  fhould  poffefs  more  than 
Hiftory.  coo  acres  of  land.  The  overplns  lie  defigned  to  dif- 
tribute  among  thofe  who  had  no  lands,  and  to  reim- 
burfe  the  rich  out  of  the  public  treafury.  This  law 
met  with  great  oppofition,  bred  many  tumults,  and 
at  laft  ended  in  the  death  of  Gracchus  and  the  perfe¬ 
ction  of  his  friends,  feveral  hundreds  of  whom  were 
put  to  cruel  deaths  without  any  form  of  law. 

The  difturbances  did  not  ceafe  with  the  death  of 
Gracchus.  New  contefts  enfued  on  account  of  the 
Sempronian  law,  and  the  giving  to  the  Italian  allies 
the  privilege  of  Roman  citizens.  This  laft  not  only 
produced  great  commotions  in  the  city,  but  occafioned 
a  general  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Italy  againft  the  re¬ 
public  of  Rome.  This  rebellion  was  not  quelled  with¬ 
out  the  utmoft  difficulty  :  and  in  the  mean  time,  the 
city  was  deluged  with  blood  by  the  contending 
faftions  of  Sylla  and  Marius  ;  the  former  of  whom 
fided  with  the  patricians,  and  the  latter  with  the  ple¬ 
beians.  Thefe  difturbances  ended  in  the  perpetual  dic- 
tatorlhip  of  Sylla,  about  80  B.  C. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  lofs  of  the  Roman 
liberty  ;  for  though  Sylla  refigned  his  didlatorlhip  two 
years  after,  the  fucceeding  contefts  between  Caefar  and 
Pompey  proved  equally  fatal  to  the  republic.  Thefe 
contefts  were  decided  by  the  battle  of  Pharfalia,  by 
which  Caefar  became  in  effefk  mafter  of  the  empire  in 
43  B.  C.  Without  lofs  of  time,  he  then  crofted  over 
into  Africa  ;  totally  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  that  continent  ;  and,  by  reducing  the  country 
of  Mauritania  to  a  Roman  province,  completed  the 
Roman  conquefts  in  thefe  parts.  His  viflory  over  the 
fons  of  Pompey  at  Munda  40  B.  C.  fecured  him  from 
any  further  apprehenfions  of  a  rival.  Being  there¬ 
fore  foie  mafter  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  having  all 
the  power  of  it  at  his  command, he  projected  thegreateft 
fchemes ;  tending,  according  to  fome,  not  lefs  to  thd 
happinefs  than  to  the  glory  of  his  country :  when  he 
was  affafiinated  in  the  fenate-houfe,  in  the  56th  year  of 
his  age,  and  39  B.  C. 

Without  inveftigating  the  political  juftice  of  this 
aftion,  or  the  motives  of  the  perpetrators ;  it  is  im- 
pofiible  not  to  regret  the  death  of  this  great  man, 
when  we  contemplate  his  virtues,  and  the  defigns 
which  he  is  faid  to  have  formed  :  (See  Rome.)  Nor 
is  it  pofiible  to  juftify,  from  ingratitude  at  leaft,  even 
the  moil  virtuous  of  the  confpirators,  when  we  confi- 
der  the  obligations  under  which  they  lay  to  him.  And 
as  to  the  meafure  itfelf,  even  in  the  view  of  expedien¬ 
cy,  it  feems  to  be  generally  condemned.  In  faft,  from 
the  traufaftions  which  had  long  preceded,  as  well  as 
thofe  which  immediately  followed,  the  murder  of  Cae¬ 
far,  it  is  evident,  that  Rome  was  incapable  of  pre- 
ferving  its  liberty  any  longer,  and  that  the  people  had 
become  unfit  for  being  free.  The  efforts  of  Brutus  and 
Caffius  were  therefore  unfuccefsfnl,  and  ended  in  their 
own  deftrudlion  and  that  of  great  numbers  of  their 
followers  in  the  battles  of  Philippi.  The  defeat  of  the 
republicans  was  followed  by  numberlefs  difturbances, 
murders,  profcriptions,  &c.  till  at  laft  Oftavianus,  ha- 
35  ving  cut  off  all  who  had  the  courage  to  oppofe  him, 

O&avunus  and  finally  got  the  better  of  his  rivals  by  the  viflory 
puts  an  ena  at  Adtium,  put  an  end  to  the  republic  in  the  year 
public.6  ^  2  7  B-C. 

The  deftrudtion  of  the  Roman  commonwealth  pro- 
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ved  advantageous  to  the  few  nations  of  the  world  who  Civil  ■ 
ftill  retained  their  liberty.  That  outrageous  defire  of  Hiftory.  j 
conqneft,  which  had  fo  long  marked  the  Roman  cha-  ’ 

radler,  now  in  a  great  meafure  ceafed  ;  becaufe  there 
was  now  another  way  of  fatisfying  the  defires  of  ambi¬ 
tious  men,  namely,  by  courting  the  favour  of  the  em¬ 
peror.  After  the  final  redudlion  of  the  Spaniards,  there¬ 
fore,  and  the  conqueft  of  the  countries  of  Mssfia,  Pan- 
nonia,  and  fome  others  adjacent  to  the  Roman  terri¬ 
tories,  and  which  in  a  manner  feemed  naturally  to  be¬ 
long  to  them,  the  empire  enjoyed  for  fome  time  a  pro¬ 
found  peace. 

The  only  remarkable  tranfadiions  which  took  place 
duringthe  remainder  of  the  period  of  which  wetreat  were 
the  conqueft  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  Agricola,  and 
the  deftrudtion  of  Jerufalcm  by  Vefpafian  and  Titus- 
The  war  with  the  Jews  began  A.  D.  67;  and  was  oc¬ 
cafioned  by  their  obftinately  claiming  the  city  of  Cas- 
farea,  which  the  Romans  had  added  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  It  ended  in  73,  with  the  moft  terrible  deftruc- 
tion  of  their  city  and  nation ;  fince  which  time  they 
have  never  been  able  to  affemble  as  a  diftindt  people. 

The  fouthern  parts  of  Britain  were  totally  fubdued  by 
Agricola  about  ten  years  after. 

In  the  98th  year  of  the  Chriftian  sera,  Trajan  was 
created  emperor  of  Rome ;  and  being  a  man  of  great 
valour  and  experience  in  war,  cafried  the  Roman  con¬ 
quefts  to  their  utmoft  extent.  Having  conquered  the 
Dacians,  a  German  nation  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
who  had  of  iate  been  very  troublefome,  he  turned 
his  arms  eaftward;  reduced  all  Mefopotamia,  Chal- 
daea,  Affyria  ;  and  having  taken  Ctefiphon,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  Parthian  empire,  appointed  them  a  king, 
which  he  thought  would  be  a  proper  method  of  keep¬ 
ing  that  warlike  people  in  fubjedtion.  After  this,  he 
propofed  to  return  to  Italy,  but  died  by  the  way;  and 
with  his  reign  the  feventh  general  period  abovemen- 
tioned  is  concluded.  J(y  j 

8.  The  beginning  of  the  eighth  period  prefents  us  Eeighth  j 
with  a  view  of  one  vaft  empire,  in  which  almoft  all  the  period  1 
nations  of  the  world  were  fwallowed  up.  This  empire  ^eneral 
comprehended  the  beft  part  of  Britain,  all  Spain,  1  C 

France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  part  of  Germany,  E- 
gypt,  Barbary,  Bildulgerid,  Turky  in  Europe,  Tur- 
ky  in  Afia,  and  Perfia.  The  ftate  of  India  at  this 
time  is  unknown.  The  Chinefe  lived  in  a  remote  part 
of  the  world,  unheard  of  and  unmolefted  by  the  weftern 
nations  who  ftruggled  for  the  empire  of  the  world. 

The  northern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia  were  filled 
with  barbarous  nations,  already  formidable  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  who  were  foon  to  become  more  fo.  The 
vaft  empire  of  the  Romans,  however,  had  no  fooner 
attained  its  utmoft  degree  of  power,  than,  like  others 
before  it,  it  began  to  decline.  The  provinces  of  Ba¬ 
bylonia,  Mefopotamia,  and  Affyria,  almoft  inftantly 
revolted,  and  were  abandoned  by  Adrian  the  fucceffor 
ofTrajan  in  the  empire.  The  Parthians  having  reco¬ 
vered  their  liberty,  continued  to  be  very  formidable  e- 
nemies,  and  the  barbarians  of  the  northern  parts  of  E- 
rope  continued  to  increafe  in  ftrength  ;  while  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  weakened  by  inteftine  divifions,  became  daily  lefs 
able  to  refill  them.  At  different  times,  however,  fome 
warlike  emperors  arofe,  who  put  a  flop  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  thefe  barbarians  ;  and  about  the  year  215,  the 
Parthian  empire  was  totally  overthrown  by  the  Per- 

fians, 
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fians,  who  had  long  been  fubjeft  to  them.  This  revo¬ 
lution  proved  of  little  advantage  to  the  Romans.  The 
Perfians  were  enemies  (till  more  troublefome  than  the 
Parthians  had  been  ;  and  though  often  defeated,  they 
ftill  continued  to  infeft  the  empire  on  the  eaft,  as  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Europe  did  on  the  north.  In 
260,  thedefeatand  captivity  of  the  emperor  Valerian 
by  the  Perfians,  with  the  disturbances  which  followed, 
threatened  the  empire  with  utter  deftru&ion.  Thirty 
tyrants  feized  the  government  at  once,  and  the  barba¬ 
rians  pouring  in  on  all  fides  in  prodigious  numbers  ra¬ 
vaged  almoft  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  By  the 
vigorous  condudt  of  Claudius,  Aureliau,  Tacitus,  Pro¬ 
bus,  and  Carus,  the  empire  was  reftored  to  its  former 
lultre;  but  as  the  barbarians  were  only  repulfed,  and 
never  thoroughly  fubdned,  this  proved  only  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relief.  What  was  worfe,  the  Roman  foldiers, 
grown  impatient  of  reftraint,  commonly  murdered 
thofe  emperors  who  attempted  to  revive  among  them 
the  ancient  military  discipline  which  alone  could  en- 
fure  the  vidlory  over  their  enemies.  Under  Dioclefian, 
the  diforders  were  fo  great,  that  though  the  govern¬ 
ment  was  held  by  two  perfons,  they  found  themfelves 
unable  to  bear  the  weight  of  it,  and  therefore  took 
other  two  partners  in  the  empire.  Thus  was  the  Ro¬ 
man  empire  divided  into  four  parts  ;  which  by  all  hi- 
ftorians  is  faid  to  have  been  produftive  of  the  greateft 
mifehiefs.  As  each  of  the  four  fovereigns  would  have 
as  many  officers  both  civil  and  military,  and  the  fame 
number  of  forces-that  had  been  maintained  by  the 
(late  when  governed  only  by  one  emperor,  the  people 
were  not  able  to  pay  the  fums  neceflary  for  fupporting 
them.  Hence  the  taxes  and  imports  were  increafed  be¬ 
yond  meafure,  the  inhabitants  in  feveral  provinces  re¬ 
duced  to  beggary,  the  land  left  untilled  for  want  of 
hands,  &c.  An  end  was  put  to  thefe  evils  when  the 
empire  was  again  united  under Conftantine  the  Great; 
but  in  330  a  mortal  blow  wa3  given  to  it  by  remo¬ 
ving  the  imperial  feat  to  Byzantium,  now  Conftanti- 
nople,  and  making  it  equal  to  Rome.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  and  eftablifliment  of  Cliriftianity,  already  corrup¬ 
ted  with  the  groffeft  fuperftitions,  proved  alfo  a  mod 
grievous  detriment  to  the  empire.  Inftead  of  that  fe¬ 
rocious  andobftinate  valour  in  which  the  Romans  had 
fo  long  been  accuftomed  to  put  their  trnft,  they  now 
imagined  themfelves  fecured  by  figns  of  the  crofs,  and 
other  external  fymbolsof  the  Chriftian  religion.  Thefe 
they  ufed  as  a  kind  of  magical  incantations,  which  un¬ 
doubtedly  proved  at  all  times  ineffectual,  and  hence 
alfo  in  fome  meafure  proceeded  the  great  revolution 
which  took  place  in  the  next  period. 

9.  The  ninth  general  period  (hews  us  the  decline 
and-  miferable  end  of  the  weftern  part  of  the  Roman 
empire.  We  fee  that  mighty  empire,  which  formerly 
occupied  almoft  the  whole  world,  now  weakened  by 
divifion,  and  furrounded  by  enemies.  On  the  eaft, 
the  Perfians;  on  the  north,  the  Scythians,  Sarmatians, 
Goths,  and  a  multitude  of  other  barbarous  nations, 
watched  all  occafions  to  break  into  it ;  and  mifearried 
in  their  attempts,  rather  through  their  own  barbarity, 
than  the  ftrength  of  their  enemies.  The  devaftations 
committed  by  thofe  barbarians  when  they  made  their 
incurfions  are  incredible,  and  the  relation  (hocking  to 
human  nature.  Some  authors  feem  much  inclined  to 
favour  them  ;  and  even  infinuate,  that  barbarity  and 
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ignorant  ferocity  were  their  chief,  if  not  their  only  Civil 
faults:  but  from  their  hiftory  it  plainly  appears,  that  H‘rtuly* 
not  only  barbarity  and  the  mod  (hocking  cruelty,  but 
the  higheft  degrees  of  avarice,  perfidy,  and  difregard 
to  the  moft  folemn  promifes,  were  to  be  numbered 
among  their  vices.  It  was  ever  a  fufficient  reafon  for 
them  to  make  an  attack,  that  they  thought  their  ene¬ 
mies  could  not  refill  them.  Their  only  reafon  for 
making  peace,  or  for  keeping  it,  was  becaufe  their 
enemies  were  too  ftrong  ;  and  their  only  reafon  for 
committing  the  moft  horrid  maffacres,  rapes,  and  all 
manner  of  crimes,  was,  becaufe  they  had  gained  a  vic¬ 
tory.  The  Romans,  degenerate  as  they  were,  are  yet  to 
be  efteemed  much  better  than  thefe  favages;  and  there¬ 
fore  we  find  not  a  (ingle  province  of  the  empire  that 
would  fubmit  to  the  barbarians,  while  the  Romans  could 
pofiibly  defend  them. 

Some  of  the  Roman  emperors  indeed  withftood  this 
inundation  of  favages  ;  but  as  the  latter  grew  daily 
more  numerous,  and  the  Romans  continued  to  weaken 
themfelves  by  their  inteftine  divifions,  they  were  at 
laft  obliged  to  take  large  bodies  of  barbadians  into 
their  pay,  and  teach  them  their  military  difeipline,  in 
order  to  drive  away  their  countrymen,  or  others  who 
invaded  the  empire.  This  at  laft  proved  its  total  de- 
ftrudliou  ;  for,  in  476,  the  barbarians  who  ferved  in 
the  Roman  armies,  and  were  dignified  with  the  title  of 
allies ,  demanded  the  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy  as 
a  reward  for  their  fervices :  but  meeting  with  a  re- 
fufal,  they  revolted,  and  made  themfelves  mailers  of 
the  whole  country,  and  of  Rome  itfelf,  which  from 
that  time  ceafed  to  be  the  head  of  an  empire  of 
any  confequence.  39 

This  period  -  exhibits  a  moft  unfavourable  view  General 
of  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world :  The  Romans,  ^ate.  of  the 
from  the  height  of  grandeur,  funk  to  the  lowed  wor  ‘ 
flavery,  nay,  in  all  probability,  almoft  extermi¬ 
nated  ;  the  provinces  they  formerly  governed,  in¬ 
habited  by  human  beings  fcarce  a  degree  above  the 
brutes;  every  art  and  fcience  loft  ;  and  the  favage  con¬ 
querors  even  in  danger  of  ftarving  for  want  of  a  fuffi¬ 
cient  knowledge  of  agriculture,  having  now  no  m^ans 
of  fupplying  themfelves  by  plunder  and  robbery  as 
before.  Britain  had  long  been  abandoned  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Scots  and  Pifts:  and  in  450  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  called  in  the  Saxons  to  their  alMance,  whom 
they  foon  found  worfe  enemies  than  thofe  againft  whom 
they  had  implored  their  aid.  Spain  was  held  by  the 
Goths  and  Suevians ;  Africa  (that  is,  Barbary  and 
Bildulgerid,)  by  theVandals;  the  Burgundians,  Goths, 

Franks,  and  Alans,  had  erefted  feveral  fmall  Hates  in 
Gaul  ;  and  Italy  was  fnbjefted  to  the  Heruli  under 
Odoacer,  who  had  taken  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of 
Italy.  In  the  eaft,  indeed,  matters  wore  an  afpett 
fomewhat  more  agreeable.  The  Roman  empire  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  in  that  of  Conftantinople,  which  was 
ftill  very  extenfive.  It  comprehended  all  Afia-Minor 
and  Syria,  as  far  as  Perfia ;  in  Africa,  the  kingdom  of 
Egypt;  and  Greece  in  Europe.  The  Perfians  were 
powerful,  and  rivalled  the  emperors  of  Conftanti¬ 
nople  ;  and  beyond  them  lay  the  Indians,  Chinefe, 
and  other  nations,  who,  unheard-of  by  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  more  weftern  parts,  enjoyed  peace  and 
liberty. 

TheConftantinopolitan  empire  continued  to  decline 
20  Y  by 
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Civil  by  reafon  of  its  continual  wars  with  the  Perfians,  Bul- 
Millory.  gar|anS}  and  other  barbarous  nations;  to  whi^h  alfo 
~  fuperftition  and  relaxation  of  military  difcipline  largely 
contributed.  The  Perfian  empire  alfo  declined,  from 
the  fame  caufes,  together  with  the  iuteftine'broils  from 
which  it  was  feldom  free  more  than  that  of  Couftanti- 
nople.  The  hiftory  of  the  eaftern  part  of  the  world 
during  thi3  period,  therefore,  confifls  only  of  the  wars 
between  thefe  two  great  empires,  of  which  an  account 
is  given  under  the  articles  Constantinople  and 
Persia  ;  and  which  were  productive  of  no  other  con- 
fequcnce  than  that  of  weakening  them  both,  and  rrta- 
king,  them  a  more  eafy.  prey  to  thofe  enemies  who 
were  now  as  it  were  in  embryo,  but  Ihortly  about  to 
erefl  an  empire  almoft  as  extenfive  as  that  of  the  Greeks 
or  Romans. 

Hiftory  of  Among  the  weftern  nations,  the  revolutions,  as  might 

Italy.  naturally  be  expe&ed  from  the  charafter  of  the  people, 
fucceeded  one  another  with  rapidity.  The  Heruli  un¬ 
der  Odoacer  were  driven  out  by  the  Goths  under 
Thectdoric.  The  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  and,  while  the  two  parties  were  contending, 
both  were  attacked  by  the  Franks,  who  carried  off  an 
immenfe  booty.  The  Romans  were  in  their  turn  ex¬ 
pelled  by  the  Goths:  the  Franks  again  invaded  Italy, 
aud  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  province  of  Ve- 
netia;  but  at  laft  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  emperor 
of  Conllantinople  prevailed,  and  the  Goths  were  fi¬ 
nally  fubdued  in  553.'  Narfes,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Goths,  governed  Italy  as  a  province  of  the  eaftern 
empire  till  the  year  568,  when  Longinus  his  fucceffor 
made  confiderable  alterations.  The  Italian  provinces 
had,  ever  fince  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  been 
governed  by  confulares ,  correttores ,  a  fie}  prajides  ;  no 
alteration  having  been  made  either  by  the  Roman 
emperors  or  the  Gothic  kings.  But  Longinus,  being 
inverted  with  abfolute  power  by  Juftinian,  fuppreffed 
thofe  magiftrates;  and,  inftead  of  them,  placed  in  each 
city  of  note  a  governor,  whom  he  diftinguiflied  with 
the  title  of  duke.  The  city  of  Rome  was  not  more 
honoured  than  any  other;  for  Longinus,  having  abo- 
lilhed  the  very  name  of fenate  and  confuls,  appointed  a 
duke  of  Rome  as  well  as  of  other  cities.  To  himfelf 
he  affumed  the  title  of  exarch;  and,  refiding  at  Ra¬ 
venna,  his  government  was  ftyled  the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna.  But  while  he  was  eftablilhing  this  new  em¬ 
pire,  the  greateft  part  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the 
40  Lombards. 

Of  France.  In  France  a  confiderable  revolution  alfo  took 
place.  In  487,  Clovis,  the  founder. of  the  prefent 
French  monarchy,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all  the  countries 
lying  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Loire.  By  force 
or  treachery,  he  conquered  all  the  petty  kingdoms 
which  had  been  erefted  in  that  country  ;  his  do¬ 
minions  had  been  divided,  re-united,  and  divided 
again;  and  were  on  the  point  of  being  united  a  fecond 
time,  when  the  great  impoftor  Mahomet  began  to  make 
a  figure  in  the  world. 

Of  Spain-  dm  Spain,  the  Vifigoths  erefted  a  kingdom,  ten 
years  before  the  conquell  of  Rome  by  the  Heruli. 
This  kingdom  they  had  extended  eaftward,  about  the 
fame  time  that  Clovis  was  extending  his  conquefts  to 
the  weft ;  fo  that  the  two  kingdoms  met  at  the  river 
Loire.  The  confequcnce  of  this  approach  of  fuch 
barbarous  conquerors  towards  each  other,  was  an 
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immediate  war.  Clovis  proved  viflorious,  and  fub-  Civil 
dued  great  part  of  the  country  of  the  Vifigoths, 
which  put  a  final  flop  to  their  conquefts  on  that 
fide. 

Another  kingdom  had  been  founded  in  the  weftern 
parts  of  Spain  by  the  Suevi,  a  confiderable  time  be¬ 
fore  the  Romans  were  finally  expelled  from  that 
country.  In  409  this  kingdom  was  entirely  fub- 
verted  by  Theodoric  king  of  the  Goths ;  and  the 
Suevi  were  fo  pent  up  in  a  fmall  diftrift  of  Lufitania 
and  Galicia,  that  it  feemed  impoflible  for  them  to  re¬ 
cover  themfelves.  During  the  abovementioned  period, 
however,  while  the  attention  of  the  Goths  was  turned 
another  way, ‘they  had  found  means  again  to  ereft 
themfelves  into  an  independent  ftate,  and  to  become 
mailers  of  confiderabl^-extended  territories.  But  this 
fuccefs  proved  of  ftiort  duration.  In  584  the  Goths 
attacked  them  ;  totally  deftroyed  their  empire  a  fecond 
time;  and  thus  became  mailers  of  all  Spain,  except 
fome  fmall  part  which  Hill  owned  fubjedlion  to  the 
emperors  of  Conllantinople.  Of  this  part,  however, 
the  Goths  became  mailers  alfo  in  the  year  623;  which 
concludes  the  9th  general  period.  41 

Africa,  properly  fo  called,  had  changed  its  mailers  Of  Africa, 
three  times  during  this  period.  The  Vandals  had  ex¬ 
pelled  the  Romans,  and  erefted  an  independent  king¬ 
dom,  which  was  at  laft  overturned  by  the  emperors  of 
Conllantinople;  and  from  them  the  greateft  part  of  it 
was  taken  by  the  Goths  in  620. 

10.  Attne  commencementof  the  tenth  general  period,  Tenth  ge- 
(which  begins  with  the  flight  of  Mahomet  in  the  year  nerd  pe- 
622,  from  whence  his  followers  date  their  sera,  call- riod-  Con¬ 
ed  the  Hegira ),  we  fee  every  thing  prepared  for  the  gSar°* 
great  revolution  which  was  now  to  take  place:  thecenS.ara" 
Roman  empire  in  the  weft  annihilated  ;  the  Perfian 
empire  and  that  of  Conllantinople  weakened  by  their 
mutual  wars  and  inteftine  divifions ;  the  Indians  and 
other  eaftern  nations  unaccuftomed  to  war,  and  ready 
to  fall  a  prey  to  the  firll  invader  ;  the  fouthern  parts 
of  Europe  in  a  diftra&ed  and  barbarous  ftate;  while 
the  inhabitants  of  Arabia,  from  their  earlieft  origin, 
accuftomed  to  war  and  plunder,  and  now  united  by  the 
moll  violent  fuperftition  and  enthufiaftic  defire  of  con- 
queft,  were  like  a  flood  pent  up,  and  ready  to  over¬ 
whelm  the  reft  of  the  world.  —The  northern  nations 
of  Europe  and  Afia,  however  formidable  in  after-times, 
were  at  prefent  unknown,  and  peaceable,  at  leaft  with 
refpedl  to  their  fouthern  neighbours  ;  fo  that  there  was 
in  no  quarter  of  the  globe  any  power  capable  of  op- 
pofing  the  conquefts  of  the  Arabs.  With  amazing 
celerity,  therefore,  they  over-ran  all  Syria,  Paleftine, 

Peifia,  Bnkharia,  and  India,  extending  their  conquefts 
farther  to  the  eaftward  than  ever  Alexander  had  done. 

On  the  weft  fide  their  empire  extended  over  Egypt, 

Barbary,  and  Spain,  together  with  the  iflands  of  Si¬ 
cily,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  Minorca,  &c.  and  many  of 
the  Archipelago  iflands :  nor  were  the  coafts  of  Italy 
itfelf  free  from  their  incurfions  ;  nay,  they  are  even 
faid  to  have  reached  the  diftant  and  barren  country  of 
Iceland.  At  laft  this  great  empire,  as  well  as  others, 
began  to  decline.  Its  ruin  was  very  bidden,  and  ow¬ 
ing  to  its  internal  divifions.  Mahomet  bad  not  taken 
care  to  eftablilh  the  apolllelhip  in  his  family,  or  to  give 
any  particular  dire&ions  about  a  fucceffor.  The  con- 
fequeuce  of  this  was,  that  the  caliphat,  or  fuccefiion 

to 
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Civil  to  the  apoftlefliip,  was  felzedby  many  ufurpers  in  dif- 
Hiilory.  ferent  parts  of  the  empire  ;  while  the  true  caliphs, 
who  reiided  at'Bagdad,  gradually  loft  all  power,  and 
were  regarded  only  is  a  kind  of  high-priefts.  Of 
thefe  diviiions  the  Turks  took  advantage  to  eftabliih 
their  authority  in  many  provinces  of  the  Mohamme¬ 
dan  empire:  but  as  they  embraced  the  fame  religion 
with  the  Arabs,  and  were  filled  with  the  lame  enthu- 
fiaftic  defire  of  conqueft,  it  is  of  little  confequence  to 
diftinguiih  between  them  ;  as  indeed  it  fignified  little 
to  the  world  in  general  whether  the  Turks  Or  Sara- 
cenes  were  the  conquerors,  finceboth  were  cruel,  bar- 
barous,  ignorant,  and  fnperflitious. 

Of  the  While  the  barbarians  of  the  eaft  were  thusgrafping 

Pope’s  tem-  at  the  empire  of  the  whole  world,  great  difturbances 
poral  happened  among  the  no  lefs  barbarous  nations  of  the 
po«er.  vveUt  Supcrftitior.  feems  to  have  been  the  ruling  mo¬ 
tive  in  both  cafes.  The  Saracens  and  Turks  conquer¬ 
ed  for  the  glory  of  God,  or  of  his  apoftle  Mahomet 
and  his  fucceffors  ;  the  weftem  nations  profeffed  an  e- 
qual  regard  for  the  divine  glory,  but  which  was  only 
to  be  perceived  in  the  refpeft  thdy  paid  to  the  Pope 
and  clergy.  Ever  fince  the  eftablilhment  of  Chrifti- 
anity,by  Conftantine,  the  bilhops  of  Rome  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  power,  and  attempting  not 
only  to  render  themfelves  independent,  but  even  to  af- 
fume  an  authority  over  the  emperors  themfelves.  The 
deftruftion  of  the  empire  was  fo  far  from  weakeningtheir 
power,  that  it  afforded  them  opportunities  of  greatly, 
extending  it,  and  becoming  judges  of  the  fovereigns 
of  Italy  themfelves,  whofe  barbarity  and  ignorance 
prompted  them  to  fubmit  to  their  decifions.  All  this 
time,  however,  they  themfelves  had.  been  in  fubjec- 
tion  to  the  emperors  of  Conftantinople  ;  but  on  the 
decline  of  th3t  empire,  they  found  means  to  get 
themfelves  exempted  from  this  fuhje&ion.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  authority  in  the  city  of  Rome  was  then  engroff- 
ed  by  the  bifhop ;  though  of  right  it  belonged  to  the 
duke  appointed  by  the  exarch  of  Ravenna.  But  tho’ 
they  had  now  little  to  fear  from  the  eaftern  empe¬ 
rors,  they  were  in  great  danger  from  the  ambition  of 
the  Lombards,  who  aimed  at  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy. 
This  afpiring  people  the  bifhops  of  Rome  determined 
to  check ;  and  therefore,  in  726,  when  Luitprand 
king  of  the  Lombards  had  taken  Ravenna  and  expel¬ 
led  the  exarch,  the;  pope  undertook  to  reftore  him. 
For  this  purpofe  he  applied  to  the  Venetians,  who  are 
now  fir  ft  mentioned  in  hiftory  as  a  ftate  of  any  con¬ 
fequence  ;  and  by  their  means  the  exarch  was  reftored. 
Some  time  before,  a.  quarrel  had  happened  between 
the  pope  (Gregory  II.)  and  Leo  emperor  of  the  eaft, 
about  the  worftiip  of  images.  Leo,  who  it  feems, 
in  the  midft  of  fo-  much  barbarifm,  had  ftill  preferved 
fome  (hate  of  common  fenfe  and  reafon,  reprobated 
the  worftiip  of  images  in  the  ftrongeft  terms,  and  com¬ 
manded  them  to  be  deftroyed  throughout  his  domini¬ 
ons.  Tile  pope,  whofe  caufe  was  favoured  by  the 
moft  abfurd  fuperftitions,  and  by  thefe  only,  refufed 
to  obey  the  emperor’s  commands.  The  exarch  of 
Ravenna,  as  a  fubjedl  of  the  emperor,  was  ordered  to 
force  the  pope  to  a  compliance,  and  even  to  feize  or  af- 
faffinate  him  in  cafe  of  a  refnfah  This  excited  the 
pious  zeal  of  Luitprand  to  afiift  the  pope,  whom  he 
had  formerly  defigned  to  fubdue  :  the  exarch  wasfirft 
excommunicated,  and  then  torn  in  pieces  by  the  enra- 
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ged  multitude :  the  duke  of  Naples  (bared  the  fame  Civil 
fate;  and  a  vaft  number  of  the  Iconoclajis ,  or  Image-  Hift°ry- 
breakers,  as  they  were  called,  were  flaughtered  with- 
out  mercy  :  and  to  complete  all,  the  fubje&s  of  the 
exarchate,  at  the  inftigation  of  the  pope,  renounced 
their  allegiance  to  the  emperor. 

Leo  was  no  fooner  informed  of  this  revolt,  than  he 
ordered  a  powerful  army  to  be  raifed,  in  order  to  re¬ 
duce  the  rebels,  and  take  vengeance  on  the  pope.  A- 
larmed  at  thefe  warlike  preparations,  Gregory  looked 
round  for  fome  power  on  which  he  might  depend  for 
protection.  The  Lombards  were  pofleffed  of  fuffi- 
cieut  force,  but  they  were  too  near  and  too  danger¬ 
ous  neighbours  to  be  trufted  ;  the  Venetians,  though 
zealous  Catholics,  were  as  yet  unable  to  witliftand  the 
force  of  the  empire  ;  Spain  was  over-run  by  the  Sa¬ 
racens  :  the  French  feemed,  therefore,  the  only  peo¬ 
ple  to  whom  it  was  advifable  to  apply  for  aid ;  as 
they  were  able  to  oppofe  the  emperor,  and  were  likewife 
enemies  to  his  edict.  Charles  Martel,  who  at  that 
time  governed  France  as  mayor  of  the  palace,  was 
therefore  applied  to ;  but  before  a  treaty  could  be 
concluded,  all  the  parties  concerned  were  removed  by 
death.  Conftantine  Copronymus,  who  fucceeded  Leo 
at  Conftantinople,  not  only  perfifted  in  the  oppofition 
to  image-worfliip,  begun  by  his  predeceffor,  but  pro¬ 
hibited  alfo  the  invocation  of  faints.  Zachary,  who 
fucceeded  Gregory  III.  in  the  pontificate,  proved  as 
zealous  an  adverfary  as  his  predeceffors.  Pepin,  who 
fucceeded  Charles  Martel  in  the  fovereiguty  of  France, 
proved  as  powerful  a  friend  to  the  pope  as  his  father 
had  been.  The  people  of  Rome  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  Conftantinople  ;  and  therefore  drove  out  all  the 
emperor’s  officers.  The  Lombards,  awed  by  the 
power  of  France,  for  fome  time  allowed  the  pope  to 
govern  in  peace  the  dominions  of  the  Exarchate  ;  but 
in  752,  Aftolphus,  king  of  Lombardy,  not  only  re¬ 
duced  the  greateft  part  of  the  pope’s  territories,  but 
threatened  the  city  of  Rome  itfelf.  Upon  this  an  ap¬ 
plication  was  made  to  Pepin,  who  obliged  Aftolphus 
to  reftore  the  places  he  had  taken,  and  gave  them  to 
the  pope,  or,  as  he  faid,  to  St  Peter.  The  Greek 
emperor,  to  whom  they  of  right  belonged,  remonftra- 
ted  to  no  purpofe.  The  pope  from  that  time  became 
pofleffed  of  confiderable  territories  in  Italy  ;  which, 
from  the  manner  of  their  donation,  go  under  the 
name  of  St  Peter's  Patrimony.  It  was  not  however 
before  the  year  774  that  the  pope  was  fully  fecured 
in  thefe  new  dominions.  This  was  accomplifhed  when 
the  kingdom  of  the  Lombards  was  totally  deftroyed 
by  Charlemagne,  who  was  thereupon  crowned  king 
of  Italy.  Soon  after  this  monarch  made  himfelf  ma¬ 
iler  of  all  the  Low  Countries,  Germany,  and  part  of 
Hungary  ;  and  in  the  year  800,  was  folemnly  crown- 
ad  emperor  of  the  weft  by  the  pope.  ^ 

Thus  was  the  world  once  more  ftiared  among  three  General 
great  empires.  The  empire  of  the  Arabs  or  Saracens  ftate  of  the 
extended  from  the  river  Ganges  to  Spain,  compre-  world, 
hending  almoft  all  of  Afia  and  Africa  which  has  ever 
been  known  to  Europeans,  the  kingdoms  of  China 
and  Japan  'excepted.  The  eaftern  Roman  empire  was 
reduced  to  Greece,  Alia  Minor,  and  the  provinces  ad¬ 
joining  to  Italy.  The  empire  of  the  weft  under  Char¬ 
lemagne,  comprehended  France,  Germany,  and  the 
greateft  part  of  Italy.  The  Saxons,  however,  as  yet 
20  Y  2  pof- 
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c'vil  poffefled  Britain  umnolefted  by  external  enemies,  tho’ 
Hiftory.  t|le  feven 

kingdoms  erected  by  them  were  engaged  in 
perpetual  contefts.  The  Venetians  alfo  enjoyed  a 
nominal  liberty  ;  though  it  is  probable,  that  their  fi- 
tuatiou  would  reader  them  very  much  dependent  on 
the  great  powers  which  furrounded  them.  Of  all  na¬ 
tions  on  earth,  the  Scots  and  Pi£ts,  and  the  remote 
ones  of  China  and  Japan  feem  to  have  enjoyed,  from 
their  fituation,  the  greatell  /hare  of  liberty;  unlefs, per¬ 
haps,  we  except  the  Scandinavians,  who,  under  the 
names  of  Danes  and  Normans,  werefoon  to  infeft  their 
fouthern  neighbours.  But  of  all  the  European  po¬ 
tentates,  the  popes  certainly  exercifed  the  greateft  au¬ 
thority  ;  fince  even  Charlemagne  himfelf  fubmitted  to 
accept  the  crown  from  their  hands,  and  his  fuecefibrs 
made  them  the  arbiters  of  their  differences. 

Matters,  however,  did  not  long  continue  in  this 
ftate.  The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  was,  on  the  death 
of  his  fon  Lewis,  divided  among  his  three  children. 
Endlefs  difputes  and  wars  enfued  among  them,  till  at 
laft  the  fovereign  power  was  feized  by  Hugh  Capet 
in  987.  The  Saxon  heptarchy  was  diffolved  in  827, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  of  England  reduced  under  one 
head.  The  Danes  and  Normans  began  to  make  de¬ 
predations,  and  infeft  the  neighbouring  ftates.  The 
former  conquered  the  Englifh  Saxons,  and  feized  the 
government,  but  were  in  their  turn  expelled  by  the 
Normans  in  1066.  In  Germany  and  Italy  the  greateft 
difturbances  arofe  from  the  contefts  between  the 
popes  and  the  emperors.  To  all  this,  if  we  add  the 
internal  contefts  which  happened  through  the  ambition 
of  the  powerful  barons  of  every  kingdom,  we  can  fcarce 
form  an  idea  of  times  more  calamitous  than  thofe  of 
which  we  now  treat.  All  Europe,  nay,  all  the  world, 
was  one  great  field  of  battle;  for  the  empire  of  the 
Mahometans  was  not  in  a  more  fettled  ftate  than  that 
of  the  Europeans.  Caliphs,  fultans,  emirs,  &c.  wa¬ 
ged  continual  war  with  each  other  in  every  quarter ; 
new  fovereignties  every  day  fprung  up,  and  were  as 
quickly  deftroyed.  In  fhort,  thro’  the  ignorance  and 
barbarity  with  which  the  whole  world  was  overfpread, 
it  feemed  iu  a  manner  impofiible  that  the  human  race 
could  long  continue  to  exift  5  when  happily  the  crufades, 
by  directing  the  attention  of  the  Europeans  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  object,  made  them  in  fome  meafure  fufpend 
their  daughters  of  one  another. 

Eleventh  rl-  The  crufades  originated  from  the  fuperftition  of 
period.  the  two  grand  parties  into  which  the  world  was  at  that 
The  cru-  time  divided,  namely,  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans, 
fades.  Both  looked  upon  the  fmall  territory  of  Faleftine,  which 
they  called  the  Holy  Land,  to  bean  invaluable  acquifi- 
tion,  for  which  no  fum  of  money  could  be  an  equiva¬ 
lent  ;  and  both  took  the  moft  unjuftifiable  methods  to 
accomplifh  their  defires.  The  fuperftition  of  Omar  the 
fecond  caliph  had  prompted  him  to  invade  this  coun¬ 
try,  part  of  the  territories  of  the  Greek  emperor,  who 
was  doing  him  no  hurt ;  and  now  when  it  had  been  fo 
long  under  the  fubjedlion  of  the  Mahometans,  a  fimi- 
Jar  fuperftition  prompted  the  pope  to  fend  an  army  for 
the  recovery  of  it.  The  crufaders  accordingly  poured 
forth  in  multitudes,  like  thofe  with  which  the  kings  of 
Perfia  formerly  invaded  Greece  ;  and  their  fate  was 
pretty  fimilar.  Their  impetuous  valour  at  firft,  in¬ 
deed,  carried  every  thing  before  them  ;  they  recovered 
all  Paleftine,  Phoenicia,  and  part  of  Syria,  from  the  in- 
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fidels  s  hut  their  want  of  couduft  foon  loft  what  their  Civil 
valour  had  obtained,  and  very  few  of  that  vaft  multi-  Jbflory. 
tilde  which  had  left  Europe  ever  returned  to  their  na- 
tive  countries.  A  fecond,  a  third,  and  feveral  other 
crufades,  were  preached,  and  were  attended  with  a  like 
fuccefs  in  both  refpefts  ;  vaft  numbers  t6ok  the  crofs, 
and  repaired  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  they  polluted 
by  the  moft  abominable  maflacres  and  treacheries,  and 
from  which  very  few  of  them  returned.  In  the  third 
crufade  Richard  I.  of  England  was  embarked,  who 
feems  to  have  been  the  belt  general  that  ever  went  into 
the  eaft  ;  but  even  his  valour  and  fkill  were  not  fuffi- 
cient  to  repair  the  faults  of  his  companions,  and  lie 
was  obliged  to  return  even  after  he  had  entirely  de¬ 
feated  his  antagonifts,  and  was  within  light  of  Jeru- 
falem. 

But  while  the  Chriftians  and  Mahometans  Were  thus  ConqLfts 
fuperftitionlly  contending  for  a  fmall  territory  in  the  of  the  Mo- 
weftern  parts  of  Alia,  the  nations  in  the  more  eafterly  £uIs* 
parts  were  threatened  with  total  extermination.  Jen¬ 
ghiz  Ivan,  the  greateft,  as  well  as  the  moft  bloody, 
conqueror  that  ever  exifted,  now  makes  his  appearance. 

The  rapidity  of  his  conquefts  feemed  to  emulate  thofe 
of  Alexander  the  Great ;  and  the  cruelties  he  com¬ 
mitted  were  altogether  unparallelled.  It  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  Jenghiz  Khan  and  all  his  followers  were 
neither  Chriftians  nor  Mahometans,  but  ftrift  deifts. 

For  a  long  time  even  the  fovereign  had  not  heard 
of  a  temple  or  any  particular  place  on  earth  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  Deity  to  himfelf,  and  treated 
the  notion  with  ridicule  when  it  was  firft  mentioned 
to  him. 

The  Moguls,  over  whom  Jenghiz  Khan  aflumed  the 
fovereignty,  were  a  people  of  Eaft  Tartary,  divided  in¬ 
to  a  great  number  of  petty  governments  as  they  are  at 
this  day,  but  who  owned  a  fubjedtiou  to  one  fovereign 
whom  they  called  Vang-khan,  or  the  Great  Khan. 

Temujin,  afterwards  Jenghiz-Kbam  was  one  of  thefe 
petty  princes,  but  unjuftly  deprived  of  the  greateft  part 
of  his  inheritance  at  the  age  of  13,  which  he  could  not 
recover  till  he  arrived  at  that  of  40.  This  correfponds 
with  the  year  1201,  when  he  totally  reduced  the  re¬ 
bels,  and  as  a  fpecimen  of  his  lenity  caufed  70  of 
their  chiefs  to  be  thrown  into  as  many  caldrons  of 
boiling  water.  In  1202,  he  defeated  and  killed  Vang- 
khan  himfelf  (known  to  the  Europeans  by  the  name  of 
Prejler  John  of  Afia);  and  poffefiing  himfelf  of  his  vaft 
dominions,  became  from  thenceforward  altogether  ir- 
refiftible.  In  1206,  having  ftill  continued  to  enlarge 
his  dominions,  he  was  declared  khan  of  the  Moguls 
and  Tartars  ;  and  took  upon  him  the  title  of  Jenghiz 
Khan,  or  The  mojl  Great  Khan  of  khans.  This  was 
followed  by  the  reduction  of  the  kingdom  of  Hya  in 
China,  Tangut,  Kitay*  Turkeftan,  Karazm  (the  king¬ 
dom  of  Gazna  founded  by  Mahmud  Gazni),  Great 
Bukharia,  Perfia,  and  part  of  India  ;  and  all  thefe  vaft 
regions  were  reduced  in  26  years.  The  devaftations  and 
daughters  with  which  they  were  accompanied  are  un- 
parallelled,nofewer than  14,470,000  perfonsbeing  com¬ 
puted  to  have  been  mafiacred  by  Jenghiz  Khan  during 
the  laft  22  yearn  of  his  reign.  In  the  beginning  of  1 227 
he  died,  thereby  freeing  the  world  from  a  moft  bloody 
tyrant.  His  fucceflors  completed  the  conqueft  of  China 
and  Korea;  but  were  foiled  in  their  attempts  on  Cochin- 
china,  Tong-king,  and  Japan.  On  the  weftern  fide  the 
Tartar 
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Tartar  dominions,  were  not  much  enlarged  till  the  time  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  not  for  fome  time 
of  Hulaku,  who  conquered  Media,  Babylonia,  Mefopo-  able  to  recover  themfelves.  At  laft  this  great  con- 
tamia,  AlTyria,  Syria,  Georgia,  Armenia,  and  almoft  queror  died  in  the  year  1 405,  while  on  his  way  to 
all  Alia  Minor;  putting  an  end  to  the  empire  of  the  conquer  China,  as  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  before 
Saracens  by  the  taking  of  Bagdad  in, 125 8.  him. 

The  empire  of  Jenghiz  Khan  had  the  fate  of  all  ..  The  death  of  Timur  was  followed  almoft  immedi 
others.  Being  far  too  extenfivc  to  be  governed  by  ately  by  the  diff'olution  of  his  empire.  Moft  of  the 
one  head,  it  fplit  into  a  multitude  of  fmall  king-  nations  he  had  conquered,  recovered  their  liberty', 
doms,  as  it  had  been  before  his  time.  All  thefe  The  Turks  had  now  no  further  obftacle  to  their  con- 
princes,  however,  owned  allegiance  to  the  family  of  queft  of  Conftantinople.  The  wellern  nations  having' 
Jenghiz  Khan  till  the  time  of  Timur  Bek,  or  Tamer-  exhaufted  themfelves  in  the  holy  wars,  as  they  were 
lane.  The  Turks,  in  the  mean  time,  urged  forward  called,  had  loft  that  infatiable  thirft  after  conqueft 
by  the  inundation  of  Tartars  who  poured  in  from  the  which  for  fo  long  time  poflefled  the  minds  of  men. 
eaft,  were  forced  upon  the  remains  of  the  Greek  em-  They  had  already  made  confiderable  advances  in  civi- 
pire  ;  and  at  the  time  of  Tamerlane  above-mentioned,  lization,  and  began  to  ftudy  the  arts  of  peace.  Gun- 
they  had  almoft  confined  this  once  mighty  empire  powder  was  invented,  and  its  application  to  the  pur- 
within  the  wails  of  Conftantinople.  pofes  of  war  already  known ;  and,  though  no  invention 

.r_  In  the  year  1335  the  family  of  Jenghiz  Khan  be-  threatened  to  be  more  deftruftive,  perhaps  none  was 
coming  extindt  in  Perfia, .  a  long  civil  war  enfued,  ever  more  beneficial  to  the  human  race.  By  the  ufe 
during  which  Timur  Bek,  one  of  the  petty  princes  of  fire-arms,  nations  are  put  more  on  a  level  with 

among  which  the  Tartar  dominions  were  divided,  each  other  than  formerly  they  were  ;  war  is  reduced 

found  means  to  aggrandize  himfelf  in  a  manner  fimi-  to  a  regular  fyftem,  which  may  be  ftudied  with  as 
lar  to  what  Jenghiz  Khan  had  done  about  150  years  much  fuccefs  as  any  other  fcience.  Conquefts  are  not 
before.  Jenghiz  Khan,  indeed,  was  the  model  whom  now  to  be  made  with  the  fame  eafe  as  formerly;  and 
lie  propofed  to  imitate  ;  but  it  muft  be  allowed  that  hence  the  laft  ages  of  the  world  have  been  much  more 
Timur  was  more  merciful  than  Jenghiz  Khan,  if  in-  quiet  and  peaceable  than  the  former  ones,  In  1453, 
deed  the  word  can  be  applied  to  fuch  inhuman  tyrants,  the  conqueft  of  Conftantinople  by  the  Turks  fixed 
The  plan  on  which  Jenghiz  Khan  conduced  his  ex-  that  wandering  people  to  one  place;  and  though  now 
peditions  was  that  of  total  extermination.  For  fome  they  poflefs  very  large  regions  both  in  Europe,  Afia, 
time  he  utterly  extirpated  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  and  Africa,  an  effe&ual  ftop  hath  long  been  put  to  their 
places  which  he  conquered,  defigning  to  people  them  further  progrefs. 

anew  with  his  Moguls;  and  in  confequence  of  this  About  this  time  alfo,  learning  began  to  revive 

refolution,  he  would  employ  his  army  in  beheading  in  Europe,  where  it  had  been  long  loft  ;  and  the 

100,000  prifoners  at  once.  Timur’s  cruelty,  on  the  invention  of  printing,  which  happened  about  the 
other  hand,  feldom  went  farther  than  the  pounding  fame  time,  rendered  it  in  a  manner  impoflible  for  bar- 
of  3  or  4000  people  in  large  mortars,  or  building  them  barifm  ever  to  take  place  in  fuch  a  degree  as  formerly, 
among  bricks  and  mortar  into  a  wall.  We  muft  ob-  All  nations  of  the  world,  indeed,  feem  now  at  once  to 
ferve,  however,  that  Timur  was  not  a  Deift,  but  a  have  laid  afide  much  of  their  former  ferocity;  and, 
Mahometan,  and  conquered  exprefsly  for  the  purpofe  though  wars  have  by  no  means  been  uncommon,  they 
of  fpreading  the  Mahometan  religion;  for  the  Moguls  have  not  been  carried  on  with  fuch  circumftances  of 
had  now  adopted  all  the  fn perditions  and  abfurdities  fury  and  favage  cruelty  as  before.  Inftead  of  at- 
of  Mahomet.  Thus  was  all  the  eallern  quarter  of  the  tempting  to  enrich  themfelves  by  plunder,  and  the 
world  threatened  anew  with  the  moft  dreadful  devafta-  fpoils  of  their  neighbours,  mankind  in  general  have 
tions,  while  the  weftern  nations  were  exhaufting  them-  applied  themfelves  to  commerce,  the  only  true  and 
felves  in  fruitlef3  attempts  to  regain  the  Holy  Land,  durable  fource  of  riches.  This  foon  produced  im- 
The  Turks  were  the  only  people  who  feem  at  this  provements  in  navigation  ;  and  thefe  improvements 
period  to  have  been  gathering  ftrength,  and  by  their  led  to  the  difeovery  of  many  regions  formerly  tin- 
„ perpetual  encroachments  threatened  to  fwallow  up  known.  At  the  fame  time,  the  European  powers 
the  weftern  nations,  as  the  Tartars  had  done  the  being  at  laft  thoroughly  fenfible,  that  extenfive  con- 
eafterii  ones.  quefts  could  never  be  permanent,  applied  themfelves 

In  1362,  Timur  invaded  Bukharia,  which  here-  more  to  provide  for  the  fecurity  of  thofe  dominions 
duced  in  five  years.  He  proceeded  in  his  conquefts,  which  they' already  poflefled,  than  to  attempt  the  con- 
though  not  with  the  fame  celerity  as  Jengiz  Khan,  till  queft  of  one  another:  and  this  produced  the  policy  to 
theyeari387,when  he  had  fubdued  all  Perfia,  Armenia,  which  fo  much  attention  was  lately  paid,  namely,  the 
Georgia,  Karazm,  and  great  part  of  Tartary.  After  preferving  of  the  balance  of  Europe ;  that  is,  preventing 
this  he  proceeded  weft  ward,  fubduing  all  the  countries  any  one  of  the  nations  from  acquiring  fufficient  ftrength 
to  the  Euphrates ;  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Bagdad;  to  overpower  another. 

and  even  entered  Rufiia,  where  he  pillaged  the  city  of  In  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  the  vail  continent 
Mofcow.  From  thence  he  -turned  his  arms  to  the  of  America  was  difeovered  ;  and,  almoft  at  the  fame 
eaft,  and  totally  fubdued  India.  In  1393,  he  invaded  time,  the  paftage  to  the  Eaft-Indies  by  the  Cape  of 
and  reduced  Syria;  and  having  turned  his  arms  againlt  Good- Hope.  The  difeovery  of  thefe  rich  countries 
the  Turks,  forced  their  fultan  Bajazet  to  raife  the  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  ambition  of  the  Europeans, 
fiege  of  Conftantinople.  This  brought  on  an  en-  To  enrich  themfelves,  either  by  the  gold  and  filver 
gagement,  in  which  Bajazet  was  entirely  defeated  and  produced  in  thefe  countries,  or  by  traffic  with  the 
taken  prifoner;  which  broke  the  power  of  the  Turks  natives,  now  became  the  objed.  The  Portuguefe  had 
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Civil  the  advantage  of  being  the  firft  difcovepers  of  the 

Hlftory-  eaftern,  and  the  Spaniards  of  the  weftern  coun¬ 
tries.  The  former  did  not  negleft  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  of  enriching  themfelves  by  commerce. 
Many  fettlements  were  formed  by  them  in  the  Eaft- 
India  iflands,  and  on  the  continent ;  bnt  their  avarice 
and  perfidious  behaviour  towards  the  natives,  proved 
at  lad  the  caufe  of  their  total  expulfion.  The  Spa¬ 
niards  enriched  themfelves  by  the  vaft  quantities  of 
the  precious  metals  imported  from  America,  which 
were  not  obtained  but  by  the  moft  horrid  maffacres 
committed  oil  the  natives,  and  of  which  an  account  is 
given  under  the.  different  names  of  the  American 
countries.  Thefe  poffeflions  of  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  foon  excited  other  European  nations  to 
make  attempts  to  fiiare  with  them  in  their  treafures, 
by  planting  colonies  in  different  parts  of  America, 
and  making  fettlements  in  the  Eaft-Indies:  and  thus 
has  the  rage  of  war  in  fome  meafure  been  transferred 
from  Europe  to  thefe  diftant  regions;  and,  after  va¬ 
rious  contefts,  the  Britilh  at  laft  obtained  a  great  fu- 
periority  both  in  America  and  the  Eaft-Indies. 

In  Europe  the  only  confiderable  revolutions  which 
happened  during  this  period,  were,  Thetotal  expulfion 
of  the  Moors  or  Saracens  from  Spain,  by  the  taking 
of  Grenada  in  1491  ;  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  of 
Arragon  and  Caltile,  by  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand 
and  Ifabella  ;  and  the  revolt  of  the  ftates  of  Holland 
from  the  Spaniards.  After  much  contention  and 
bloodlhed,  thefe  laft  obtained  their  liberty,  and 
were  declared  a  free  people  in  1609;  fince  which 
time  they  have  continued  an  independent  and  very  con¬ 
fiderable  nation  of  Europe. 

The  European  nations  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century  were,  Sweden,  Mufcovy,  Denmark,  Poland, 
Britain,  Germany,  Holland,  France,  Spain,  Portu¬ 
gal,  Italy,  and  Turky  in  Europe.  Of  thefe  the  Ruf¬ 
fians,  though  the  moft  barbarous,  were  by  far  the 
moft  confiderable,  both  in  regard  to  numbers  and 
the  extent  of  their  empire ;  but  their  iituation  made 
them  little  feared  by  the  others,  who  lay  at  a  diftance 
from  them.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which  was  firft 
let  up  in  the  year  1000,  proved  a  barrier  betwixt 
Rufiia  and  Germany  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  policy 
abovementioned  of  keeping  up  the  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  rendered  it  probable  that  no  one  Euro¬ 
pean  nation,  whatever  wars  it  might  be  engaged  in, 
would  have  been  totally  deftroyed,  or  ceafed  to  exift 
as  a  diftinft  kingdom.  The  late  difmemberment  of 
Poland,  however,  or  its  partition  between  the  three 
powers  Rufiia,  Hungary,  and  Prufiia,  feems  to  be  a 
ftcp  very  unfavourable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  in 
general.  The  revolt  of  the  Britilh  colonies  in  America, 
mud  be  a  confiderable  diminution  of  the  ftrength  of 
Great  Britain  :  the  advantage  taken  by  France  and 
Spain  of  an  event  fo  favourable  to  their  ambition,  the 
duplicity  and  evafions  of  her  allies,  and  the  uncon¬ 
cerned  or  unfriendly  afpedt  of  the  other  powers,  feem 
to  indicate  a  total  difregard  of  that  equilibrium  for¬ 
merly  fo  much  and  fo  wifely  attended  to. 

In  Alia  nothing  of  importance  hath' happened  fince 
the  taking  of  Conftautinople  by  the  Turks.  That 
continent  is  now  divided  among  the  following  nations. 
The  moft  northerly  part,  called  Siberia ,  extending  to 
the  very  extremity  of  the  continent,  is  under  the 
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power  of  Rufiia.  To  the  fouthward,  from  Alia  Mi¬ 
nor  to  China  and  Korea,  are  the  Tartars,  formidable 
indeed  from  their  numbers,  but,  by  reafon  of  their 
barbarity  and  want  of  union,  incapable  of  attempting 
anything.  The  Turks  poffefs  the  Weftern  part  of 
the  continent  called  Afia  Miuor,  to  the  river  Euphra¬ 
tes.  The  Arabs  are  again  confined  within  their  own 
peninfula ;  which  they  poffefs,  as  they  have  ever  done, 
without  owning  fubje&ion  to  any  foreign  power.  To 
the  ealt  of  Turky  in  Alia  lies  Ptrfia,  now  more  con¬ 
fined  in  its  limits  than  before;  and  to  the  ealt  ward  of 
Perfia  lies  India,  or  the  kingdom  of  the  Mogul,  com¬ 
prehending  all  the  country  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Ganges,  and  beyond  that  river.  Still  farther  to  the 
eaft  lie  the  kingdoms  of  Siam,  Pegu,  Thibet,  and 
Cochin-China,  little  known  to  the  Europeans.  The 
vaft  empire  of  China  occupies  the  moft  eafterly  part 
of  the  continent,  while  that  of  Japan  comprehends 
the  iflands  which  go  by  that  name,  and  which  are 
fuppofed  to  lie  at  no  great  diftance  from  the  weftern 
coafts  of  America. 

In  Africa  the  Turks  poffefs  Egypt,  which  they 
conquered  in  1517,  and  have  a  nominal  jurifdidtion 
over  the  ftates  of  Barbary.  The  interior  parts  are 
filled  with  barbarous  and  unknown  nations,  as  they 
have  always  been.  On  the  weftern  coafts  are  many 
fettlements  of  the  European  nations,  particularly  the 
Britilh  and  Portuguefe,  and  the  fouthern  extremity 
is  poffeffed  by  the  Dutch.  The  eaftern  coafts  are  al- 
moft  totally  unknown.  The  Afiatic  and  African 
iflands  are  either  poffeffed  by  the  Europeans,  or  in¬ 
habit  ed  by  favage  nations. 
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Sect.  II.  Ecclejtajlical  Hifiory. 

The  hiftory  of  religion,  among  all  the  different  Revfj°.  > 
nations  that  have  exiftid  in  the  world,  is  a  fubjedt  no  tions  in  re. 
lefs  important  and  interefting  than  that  of  civil  hi-  g>on  feldom 
ftory.  It  is,  however,  lefs  fertile  of  great  events,  haPPsn» 
affords  an  account  of  fewer  revolutions,  and  is  much 
more  uniform,  than  civil  hiftory.  The  reafon  of  this 
is  plain.  Religion  is  converfant  about  things  which 
cannot  be  feen  ;  and  which  of  confequence  cannot  fud- 
denly  and  ftrongly  affeft  the  fenfes  of  mankind,  as 
natural  things  are  apt  to  do.  The  expectation  of 
worldly  riche3  can  eafily  induce  one  nation  to  attack 
another  ;  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  find  any  thing  which 
will  induce  a  nation  to  change  its  religion.  The  in- 
vifible  nature  of  fpiritual  things,  the  prejudice  of  ha¬ 
bit  and  of  early  education,  all  Hand  in  the  way  of 
changes  of  this  kind.  Hence  the  revolutions  in  reli¬ 
gion  have  been  but  few,  and  the  duration  of  almoft 
any  religion,  of  longer  Handing  than  the  moft  cele¬ 
brated  empires  ;  -the  changes  which  have  happened, 
in  general  have  acquired  a  long  time  to  bring  them 
about,  and  hiftory  fcarce  affords  an  inftance  of  the 
religion  of  any  nation  being  effentially  and  fuddenly 
changed  for  another. 

With  regard  to  the  origin  of  .religion,  we  mu  ft  have 
recourfe  to  the  Scriptures;  and  are  as  neceffarily  con- 
ftrained  to  adopt  the  account  there  given,  as  w.e  are 
to  adopt  that  of  the  creation  given  in  the  fame 
book ;  namely,  becaufe  no  other  hath  made  its  ap¬ 
pearance  which  feems  in  any  degree  rational,  or  con. 
liftent  with  itfelf. — In  what  manner  the  true  religion 
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Ecclefia-  given  to  Adam  was  falfified  or  corrupted  by  his  de- 
?’cal  fcendants  before  the  flood,  doth  not  clearly  appear  from 
.  °r^~  Scripture.  Idolatry  is  not  mentioned  :  neverthelefs 

we  are  allured  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  were 
then  exceedingly  wicked;  and  as  their  wickednefsdid 
not  confifl.  in  worlhipping  falfe  gods,  it  may  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  they  worlhipped  none  at  all ;  i.  e.  that 
s,  the  crime  of  the  antediluvians  was  deifm  or  atbeifm. 
Origin  of  After  the  flood,  idolatry  quickly  made  its  appear- 
hlolatry.  ance  ;  but  what  gave  rife  to  it,  is  not  certainly  known. 

This  fuperftition  indeed  feems  to  be  natural  to  man, 
efpecially  when  placed  in  fuch  a  fituation  that  he  hath 
little  opportunity  of  inftru&ion,  or  of  improving  his 
rational  faculties.  This  feems  alfo  probable  from  a 
caution  given  to  the  Jews,  left,  when  they  looked  up 
to  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars,  and  the  reft  of  the  holt 
of  heaven,  they  fliould  be  driven  to  nuorjhip  them.  The 
origin  of  idolatry  among  the  Syrians  and  Arabians, 
and  alfo  in  Greece,  is  therefore  accounted  for  with 
great  probability  in  the  following  manner  by  the  au¬ 
thor  of  7 "he  Ruins  of  Bailee.  “  In  thofe  uncomfort¬ 
able  defarts,  where  the  day  prefents  nothing  to  the  view 
but  the  uniform,  tedious,  and  melancholy  profpett  of 
barren  fands,  the" night  difclofes  a  moll  delightful  and 
magnificent  fpe&acle,  andappears  arrayed  with  charms 
of  the  moft  attraftive  kind.  For  the  moft  part  un¬ 
clouded  and  ferene,  it  exhibits  to  the  wondering  eye 
the  hoft  of  heaven  in  all  their  variety  and  glory.  In 
the  view  of  this  ftupendous  feene,  the  tranfition  from 
admiration  to  idolatry  was  too  eafy  to  uninftrufled 
minds;  and  a  people  whofe  climate  offered  no  beau¬ 
ties  to  contemplate  but  thofe  of  the  firmament,  would 
naturally  look  thither  for  the  objefts  of  their  worlhip. 
The  form  of  idolatry  in  Greece  was  different  from 
that  of  the  Syrians,  which  perhaps  may  be  attributed 
to  that  finding  and  variegated  feene  of  mountains, 
valleys,  rivers,  woods,  groves,  and  fountains,  which 
the  transported  imagination,  in  the  midft  of  its  plea- 
fing  aftonilhment,  fuppofed  to  be  the  feats  of  invifible 
deities.” 

A  difficulty,  however,  arifes  on  this  fuppofition  ; 
for  if  idolatry  is  naturally  produced  in  the  mind  of 
uninftru&ed  and  favage  man,  from  a  view  of  the  cre¬ 
ation,  why  hath  not  idolatry  of  fome  kind  or  other 
taken  place  among  all  the  different  nations  of  the 
world.  This  certainly  hath  not  been  the  cafe  ;  of 
which  the  ir.oft  ftriking  examples  are  the  Perfians  of 
old,  and  the  Moguls  in  more  modern  times.  Both 
thefe  nations  were  ftrift  Deifts :  fo  that  we  muft  al¬ 
low  fome  other  caufes  to  concur  in  producing  idolatry 
befides  thofe  already  mentioned  ;  and  of  thefe  caufes 
an  imperfeft  and  obfeure  notion  of  the  true  religion 
feems  to  be  the  moft  probable. 

General  ac-  Though  idolatry,  therefore,  was  formerly  very 
count  of  prevalent,  it  neither  extended  over  the  whole  earth, 
the  Hea-  nor  Were  the  fuperftitions  of  the  idolaters  all  of  one 
ItiUonsUPCr"  kind .  Every  nation  had  its  refpedlive  gods,  over 
which  one  more  excellent  than  the  reft  was  faid  to 
prefide;  yet  in  fucli  a  manner,  that  thisfupreme  deity 
himfelf  was  controuled  by  the  rigid  empire  of  the 
fates,  or  by  what  philofophers  called  eternal  necejjity. 
The  gods  of  the  eaft  were  different  from  thofe  of  the 
Gauls,  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  nations. 
The  Grecian  divinities  differed  widely  from  thofe  of 
the  Egyptians,  who  deified  plants,  animals,  and  a  great 


variety  of  the  produ&ions  both  of  nature  and  art.  Kcclefia- 
Each  people  alfo  had  their  own  particular  manner  of  ^'cal 

worlhipping  and  appealing  their  refpe&ive  deities, _ ‘ 

entirely  different  from  the  facred  rites  of  other  coun¬ 
tries.  All  this  variety  of  religions,  however,  produ¬ 
ced  neither  wars  nor  diffenfions  among  the  different 
nations ;  each  nation  fuffered  its  neighbours  to  follow 
their  own  method  of  worlhip,  without  difeovering 
any  difpleafnre  on  that  account.  There  is  nothing 
furprifing  in  this  mutual  toleration,  when  we  confider, 
that  they  all  looked  upon  the  world  as  one  great  em¬ 
pire,  divided  into  various  provinces,  over  each  of  which 
a  certain  order  of  divinities  prefided  ;  for  which  reafon 
they  imagined  that  none  could  behold  with  contempt 
the  gods  of  other  nations,  or  force  ftrangers  to  pay 
homage  to  theirs. — The  Romans  exercifed  this  tolera¬ 
tion  in  the  moft  ample  manner ;  for  though  they 
would  not  allow  any  change  to  be  made  in  the  reli¬ 
gions  that  were  publicly  profeffed  in  the  empire,  nor 
any  new  form  of  worlhip  to  be  openly  introduced,  yet 
they  granted  to  their  citizens  a  full  liberty  of  obfer- 
ving  in  private  the  facred  rites  of  other  nations,  and 
of  honouring  foreign  deities  as  they  thought  proper. 

The  heathen  deities  were  honoured  with  rites  and 
facrifices  of  various  kinds,  according  to  their  refpec- 
tive  natures  and  offices.  Their  rites  were  abfurd  and 
ridiculous;  while  the  priefts,  appointed  to  prefide  over 
this  ftrange  worlhip,  abufed  their  authority,  by  de¬ 
ceiving  and  impofing  upon  the  people  in  the  groffeft 
manner.  J2 

From  the  time  of  the  flood  to  the  coming  of  State  of  re- 
Chrift,  idolatry  prevailed  among  almoft  all  the  nations  ,!Rlon  at 
of  the  world,  the  Jews  alone  excepted ;  and  even  ance*of ^ 
they  were  on  all  occafions  ready  to  run  into  it,  as  is  Chrift. 
evident  from  their  hiftoryin  the  Old  Teftament.  At 
the  time  of  Chrift’s  appearance,  the  religion  of  the 
Romans,  as  well  as  their  empire,  extended  over  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  Some  people  there  were 
among  the  heathens  who  perceived  the  abfurdities  of 
that  fyftem  ;  but  being  deftitute  of  means,  as  well  as 
of  abilities,  to  effeft  a  reformation,  matters  went  on 
in  their  old  way.  Though  there  were  at  that  time 
various  fe&s  of  philofophers,  yet  all  of  them  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  falfe  principles,  and  confequently  could  be  of 
no  fervice  to  the  advancement  or  reformation  of  reli¬ 
gion.  Nay,  fome,  among  whom  were  the  Epicureans 
and  Academics,  declared  openly  againft  every  kind 
of  religion  whatever. 

Two  religions  at  this  time  flourilhed  in  Paleftine, 
viz.  The  Jewilh  and  Samaritan  ;  between  whofe  re- 
fpeclive  followers  reigned  the  moft  violent  hatred  and 
contempt.  The  difference  between  them  feems  to 
have  been  chiefly  about  the  place  of  worlhip ;  which 
the  Jews  would  have  to  be  in  Jerufalem,  and  the  Sa¬ 
maritans  on  Mount  Gerizzim.  But  though  the  Jews 
were  certainly  right  as  to  this  point,  they  had  greatly 
corrupted  their  religion  in  other  fefpe&s.  They  ex- 
pedted  a  Saviour  indeed,  hut  they  miftook  his  charac¬ 
ter  ;  imagining  that  he  was  to  be  a  powerful  and  war¬ 
like  prince,  who  (hould  fet  them  free  from  the  Roman, 
yoke,  which  they  bore  with  the  utmoft  impatience. 

They  alfo  imagined  that  the  whole  of  religion  cohfift- 
ed  in  obferving  the  rites  of  Mofes,  and  fome  others 
which  they  had  added  to  them,  without  the  leaft.  re¬ 
gard  to  what  is  commonly  called  morality  or  virtue  ; 
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Ecclefia-  33  is  evident  from  the  many  charges  our  Saviour  brings 
Hiftorl  aSair‘ft  the  Pharifees,  who  had  the  greateft  reputa- 

- LL  tion  for  fan&ity  among  the  whole  nation.  To  thefe 

corrupt  and  vicious  principles  they  added  feveral  ab- 
furd  and  fuperftitious  notions  concerning  the  divine 
nature,  invilible  powers,  magic,  &c.  which  they  had 
partly  imbibed  during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and 
partly  derived  from  their  neighbours  in  Arabia,  Sy¬ 
ria,  and  Egypt.  The  principal  fedts  among  them 
were  the  Essenes  or  Effenians,  Pharisees,  and  Sad- 
ducees.  The  Samaritans,  according  to  the  moll  ge¬ 
neral  opinion  had  corrupted  their  religion  ft  ill  more 
than  the  Jews.  * 

When  the  true  religion  was  preached  by  the  Savi¬ 
our  of  mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  he  be¬ 
came  on  that  account  obnoxious  to  a  people  fo  deeply 
funk  in  corruption  and  ignorance  as  the  Jews  then 
were.  It  is  not  here  requifite  to  enter  into  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  deftrine  advanced  by  him,  or  of  the 
cppofition  he  met  with  from  the  Jews  ;  as  a  full 
account  of  thefe  things,  and  likewife  of  the 
preaching  of  the  gofpel  by  the  Apoftles,  may  be 
found  in  the  New  Teftament. — The  rapid  progrefs  of 
the  Chriilian  religion,  under  thefe  faithful  and  infpi- 
red  minitlers,  foon  alarmed  the  Jews,  and  raifed  vari¬ 
ous  perftcutions  againft  its  followers.  The  Jews,  in¬ 
deed,  feem  at  firft  to  have  been  every  where  the  chief 
promoters  of  perfecution  ;  for  we  find  that  they  offi- 
cioufly  went  from  place  to  place,  where- ever  they  heard 
of  the  increafe  of  the  gofpel,  and  by  their  calumnies 
and  falfe  fuggeftions  endeavoured  to  excite  the  peo¬ 
ple  againft  the  Apoftles.  The  Heathens,  however, 
though  at  firft  they  Ihowed  no  very  violent  fpirit  of 
perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  foon  came  to  hate 
them  as  much  as  the  Jews  themfelves.  Tacitus  ac¬ 
quaints  us  with  the  caufes  of  this  hatred,  when  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  firft  general  perfecution  under  Nero.  That 
inhuman  emperor  having,  as  was  fuppofed,  fet  fire  to 
the  city  of  Rome,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  this 
.53.  wickednefs,  transferred  it  on  the  Chriftians.  Our 
.account  of  aut^or  informs  us  that  they  were  already  abhorred  on 
the  firft  account  of  their  many  and  enormous  crimes.  “  The 

perfecution  author  of  this  name  ( Cbrijlians ),”  fays  he,  “  was 
by  Nero.  Christ,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  execu¬ 
ted  under  Pontius  Pilate,  procurator  of  Judsea.  The 
peftilent  fuperftition  was  for  a  while  fupprelfed  :  but 
it  revived  again,  and  fpread,  not  only  over  Judasa, 
where  this  evil  was  firft  broached;  but  reached  Rome, 
whither  from  every  quarter  of  the  earth  is  conftantly 
flowing  whatever  is  hideous  and  abominable  amongft 
men,  and  is  there  readily  embraced  and  praftifed. 
Firft,  therefore,  were  apprehended  fuch  as  openly 
avowed  themfelves  to  be  of  that  fe£t ;  then  by  them 
were  difeovered  an  immenfe  multitude;  and  all  were 
convifted,  not  of  the  crime  of  burning  Rome,  but 
of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind.  Their  death  and 
tortures  were  aggravated  by  cruel  derifion  and  fport ; 
for  they  were  either  covered  with  the  Ikins  of  wild 
beafts  and  torn  in  pieces  by  devouring  dogs,  or  fatten¬ 
ed  to  erodes,  or  wrapped  up-in  combuftible  garments, 
that,  when  the  day-light  failed,  they  might,  like 
torches,  ferve  to  difpel  the  darknefs  of  the  night. 
Hence,  towards  the  rniferabie  fufferers,  however  guil¬ 
ty  and  deferving  the  moll  examplary  punilhment,  com¬ 
panion  arofe  ;  feeing  they  were  doomed  to  perifli,  not 


with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  Ecc:efu-  * 
cruelty  of  one  man.”  diwl  i 

That  this  account  of  Tacitus  is  downright  mifre-  Hlftory*  j 
prefentation  and  calumny,  muft  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  it.  It  is  impoflible  that  any  perfon 
can  be  convidled  of  hatred  and  enmity  to  mankind, 
without  fpecifying  a  number  of  fads  by  which  this 
hatred  (hewed  itfelf.  The  burning  of  Rome  would 
indeed  have  been  a  very  plain  indication  of  enmity  to 
mankind ;  but  of  this  Tacitus  himfelf  clears  them, 
and  mentions  no  other  crime  of  which  they  were  guil¬ 
ty.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  only  reafon 
of  this  charge  againft  the  Chriftians,  was  their  abfo- 
lute  refufal  to  have  any  lhare  in  the  Roman  worftiip, 
or  to  countenance  the  ^bfurd  fuperftitions  of  Paga- 
nifm  in  any  degree. 

The  perfecution  under  Nero  was  fucceeded  by  a  no-  gecof,d  <j 
ther  under  Domitian,  during  which  the  Apoftle  John  perfecution* 
was  banilhed  to  Patmos,  where  he  faw  the  vifions,  and 
wrote  the  book  called  his  Revelation,  which  completes 
the  canon  of  Scripture.  This  perfecution  commen¬ 
ced  in  the  95th  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera  ;  and  John 
is  fuppofed  to  have  wrote  his  Revelation  the  year  af¬ 
ter,  or  in  the  following  one. 

During  the  firft  century,  the  Chriftian  religion 
fpread  over  a  great  number  of  different  countries  ;  but 
as  we  have  now  no  athentic  records  concerning  the 
travels  of  the  apoftles,  or  the  fuccefs  which  attended 
them  in  their  miniftry,  it  was  impoflible  to  determine 
how  far  the  gofpel  was  carried  during  this  period.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that  even  during  this  early  pe¬ 
riod  many  corruptions  were  creeping  in,  the  progrefs 
of  which  was  with  difficulty  prevented  even  by  the 
apoftles  themfelves.  Some  corrupted  their  profefllon 
by  a  mixture  of  Judaifm,  others  by  mixing  it  with  the 
oriental  philofophy ;  while  others  were  already  at¬ 
tempting  to  deprive  their  brethren  of  liberty,  fetting 
themfelves  up  as  eminent  pallors,  in  oppofition  even  to 
the  apoftles,  as  we  learn  from  the  epiftles  of  St  Paul,  and 
the  third  epiftle  of  St  John.  Hence  arofe  the  feds  of 
the  Gnoftics,  Cerinthians,  Nicolaitans,  Nazarenes, 

Ebionites,  &c.  with  which  the  church  was  troubled 
during  this  century. 

Concerning  the  ceremonies  and  method  of  worfhip 
ufed  by  the  Chriftians  of  the  firft  century,  it  is  impof- 
fible  to  fay  any  thing  with  certainty.  Neither  is  the 
church  order,  government,  and  difeipline,  during  this 
period,  ascertained  with  any  degree  of  exadtnefs.  Each 
of  thofe  parties,  therefore,  which  exift  at  this  day, 
contends  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs  for  that  particu¬ 
lar  mode  of  worlhip  which  they  themfelves  have  adopt- 
ted,  and  fome  of  the  moft  bigotted  would  willingly 
monopolife  the  word  church  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  all  hope  of  falvation  every  one  who  is  not 
attacked  to  their  particular  party.  It  doth  not  how¬ 
ever  appear  that,  excepting  baptifm,  the  Lord’s  flip¬ 
per,  and  anointing  the  lick  with  oil,  any  external  ce¬ 
remonies  or  fymbols  were  properly  of  divine  appoint¬ 
ment.  According  to  Dr  Molheim,  “  there  are  feve¬ 
ral  circumftances  which  inclines  us  to  think,  that  the 
friends  and  apoftles  of  our  bleffed  Lord  either  tolerated 
through  necelfity,  or  appointed  for  wife  reafons,  many 
other  external  rites  in  various  places.  At  the  fame 
time,  we  are  not  to  imagine,  that  they  ever  conferred 
upon  any  perfon  a  perpetual,  indelible,  pontifical  au¬ 
thority, 
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Ecclefia-  thority,  or  that  they  enjoined  tlie  fame  rites  in  all 
ftical  churches.  We  learn  on  the  contrary,  from  authentic 
1  ory'  records,  that  the  Chriftian  wor/hip  was,  from  the  be¬ 
ginning,  celebrated  in  a  different  manner  in  different 
places  ;  and  that,  no  doubt,  by  the  orders,  or  at  leaft 
with  the  approbation,  of  the  apollles  and  their  difci- 
ples.  In  thofe  early  times,  it  was  both  wife  and  ne- 
ceffary  to  Ihew,  in  the  eftablilhment  of  outward  forms 
of  worfhip,  fome  indulgence  to  the  ancient  opinions, 
manners,  and  laws,  of  the  refpeCtive  nations  to  whom 
ss  the  gofpel  was  preached.  ’ 

ITiftoiy  of  The  fecond  century  commences  with  the  third  year 
cei^tur  C°nd  of  the  emperor  Trajan.  The  Chriftians  were  dill  per- 
fecnted;  but  as  the  Roman  emperors  were  for  the  mod 
part  of  this  century  princes  of  a  mild  and  moderate 
turn,  they  perfecuted  lefs  violently  than  formerly. 
Marcus  Aurelius,  notwit'nftanding  the  clemency  and 
philofophy  for  which  he  is  fo  much  celebrated,  treated 
the  Chrillians  worfe  than  Trajan,  Adrian,  or  even 
Severus  himfelf  did,  who  was  noted  for  his  cruelty. 
This  refpite  from  rigorous  perfecution  proved  a  very 
favourablecirCumftance  for  the  fpreadingof  the  Chriftian 
religion  5  yet  it  is  by  no  means  eafy  to  point  out  the 
particular  countries  through  which  it  was  diffufed.  We 
are,  however,  affured,  that,  in  the  fecond  century,  Chrift 
was  worfhipped  as  God  almoft  through  the  whole  eaft; 
as  alfo  among  the  Germans,  Spaniards,  Celts,  and 
many  other  nations:  but  which  of  them  received  the 
gofpel  in  the  firft  century,  and  which  in  the  fecond,  is  a 
queftion  unanfwerable  at  this  diftance  of  time.  The 
writers  of  this  century  attribute  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
Chriftianity  chiefly  to  the  extraordinary  gifts  that 
were  imparted  to  the  firft  Chriftians,  and  the  miracles 
which  were  wrought  at  their  command  ;  without  fnp- 
pofing  that  any  part  of  the  fuccefs  ought  to  be  aferibed 
to  the  intervention  of  human  means,  or  fecondary  cau- 
fes.  Many  of  the  moderns,  however,  are  fo  far  from 
being  of  this  opinion,  that  they  are  willing  either  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  all  miracles  faid  to  have  been 
wrought  fince  the  days  of  the  apoftles,  or  to  aferibe 
them  to  the  power  of  the  devil.  To  enter  into  the 
particulars  of  this  controverfy  is  foreign  to  our  prefent 
purpofe ;  for  which  reafon  we  muft  refer  to  the  writets 
of  polemic  divinity,  who  have  largely  treated  of  this 
S5  and  other  points  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Ceremonies  The  corruptions  which  had  been  introduced  in  the 
multiplied,  firft  century,  and  which  were  almoft  coeval  with  Chri¬ 
ftianity  itfelf,  continued  to  gain  ground  in  the  fecond. 
Ceremonies,  in  themfelves  futile  and  nftlefs,  but  which 
muft  be  confidered  as  highly  pernicious  when  joined 
to  a  religion  incapable  of  any  other  ornament  than  the 
upright  and  virtuous  conduct  of  its  profeflors,  were 
multiplied  for  no  other  purpofe  than  to  pleafe  the  igno¬ 
rant  multitude.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this 
was,  that  the  attention  of  Chriftians  was  drawn  afide  from 
the  important  duties  of  morality;  and  they  were  led  to 
imagine,  that  a  careful  obfervance  of  the  ceremonies 
might  make  amends  for  the  negleft  of  moral  duties. 
Th:3  was  the  moft  pernicious  opinion  that  could  pof- 
fibly  be  entertained ;  and  was  indeed  the  very  foun¬ 
dation  of  that  enormous  fyftem  of  ecclefiaftical  power 
which  afterwards  took  place,  and  held  the  wholeworld 
57  in  fiavery  and  barbarifm  for  many  ages. 

Myfteries  Another  mifehief  was  the  introduction  of  myfteries, 
introduced.’  VoL,  V. 


as  they  were  called,  into  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  that  is,  Ecclefia- 
infinuating,  that  fome  parts  of  the  worfhip  in  common 
ufe  bad  -a  hidden  efficacy  and  power,  far  fupeiior  to  ”**  ory~ 
the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  affigned  to  them  by  the 
vulgar:  and  by  paying  peculiar  refpcfl  to  thtfe  myfte¬ 
ries ,  the  pretended  teachers  of  the  religion  of  Jcfns 
accommodated  their  dodtrines  to  the  tafte  of  their 
heathen  neighbours,  whofe  religion  confifted  in  a  heap 
of  myfteries,  of  which  nobody  knew  the  meaning.  sg 

By  thefe,  and  other  means  of  a  fimilar  kind,  the  The  ieach- 
Chriftian  pallors  greatly  abridged  the  liberty  of  their  vis  afl'ume 
flock.  Being  mailers  of  the  ceremonies  and  myfteries  a  °” 

of  the  Chriftian  religion,  they  had  it  in  their  power  to  people, 
make  their  followers  worth  Ip  and  believe  whatever  they 
thought  proper,  and  this  they  did  not  fail  to  make  ufe 
of  for  their  own  advantage.  They  perfuaded  the  peo¬ 
ple,  that  the  minifters  of  the  Chriftian  church  fueceed- 
ed  to  the  chara&er,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Jewifh 
priefthood  ;  and  accordingly,  the  bifhops  conlidercd 
themfelves  as  inverted  with  a  rank  and  charadler  fimi¬ 
lar  to  thofe  of  the  high-prieft  among  the  Jews,  while 
the  prelbyters  reprefented  the  priefts,  and  the  deacons 
the  Levites.  This  notion,  which  was  firft  introduced 
in  the  reign  of  Adrian,  proved  a  fource  of  very  confi- 
derable  honour  and  profit  to  the  clergy.  SJ) 

The  form  of  ecclefiaftical  government  was  in  this  Form  of 
centnry  rendered  permanent  and  uniform.  One  in-  church  go- 
fpedlororbilhop  prefided  over  each  Chriftian  affembly,  vernment. 
to  which  office  he  was  eledled  by  the  voices  of  the 
whole  people.  To  affift  him  in  his  office,  he  formed 
a  council  -of  prelbyters,  which  was  not  confined  to  any 
flated  number.  To  the  bilhops  and  prelbyters  the 
minillers  or  deacons  were  fubjeft  ;  and  the  latter  were 
divided  into  a  variety  of  claffes,  as  the  different  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  church  required.  During  a  great  part  of 
this  century,  the  churches  were  independent  of  each 
other ;  nor  were  they  joined  together  by  affociation, 
confederacy,  or  any  other  bonds  but  thofe  of  charity. 

Each  affembly  was  a  little  Hate  governed  by  its  own 
laws  ;  which  were  either  enadted,  or  at  leaft  approved 
of,  by  the  fociety.  But,  in  proCefs  of  time,  all  the 
Chriftian  churches  of  a  province  were  formed  into  one 
large  ecclefiaftical  body,  which,  like  confederate  Hates, 
alfembled  at  certain  times,  in  order  to  deliberate  about 
the  common  interefts  of  the  whole.  This  inftitution 
had  its  origin  among  the  Greeks ;  but  in  a  fliort  time 
it  became  univerfal,  and  fimilar  affemblies  were  form¬ 
ed  in  all  places  where  the  gofpel  had  been  planted. 

Thefe  affemblies,  which  confifted  of  the  deputies  or 
commiffioners  from  lever  a  1  churches,  were  called  fytwds 
by  the  Greeks,  and  councils  by  the  Latins ;  and  the 
laws  ena&ed  in  thefe  general  meetings  were  called  ca¬ 
nons,  i.  e.  rules.  Ca 

Thefe  councils,  of  which  we  find  not  the  fmalleft  changes 
trace  before  the  middle  of  this  century,  changed  the  produced 
whole  face  of  the  church,  and  gave  it  a  new  form;  for  'i111  Ifl’ 
by  them  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  people  were  con-  0 

fiderably  diminilhed,  and  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  bilhops  greatly  augmented.  The  humility  indeed, 
and  prudence,  of  thefe  pious  prelates  hindered  them 
from  affuming  all  at  once  the  power  with  which  they 
were  afterwards  inverted.  At  their  firft  appearance  in 
thefe  general  councils,  they  acknowledged  that  they 
were  no  more  than  the  delegates  of  their  refpedtive 
zo  Z  churches, 
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Ecclefia-  churches,  and  that  they  ailed  In  the  name  and  by  the 
appointment  of  their  people.  But  they  foon  changed 

- - this  humble  tone;  imperceptibly  extended  the  limits  of 

their  authority;  turned  their  influence  into  dominion, 
their  counfels  into  laws  ;  and  at  length  openly  afferted, 
that  Chrift  had  empowered  them  to  prefcribe  to  his 
people  authoritative  rules  of  faith  and  manners.  Ano¬ 
ther  effedl  of  thefe  councils  was  the  gradual  abolition 
of  that  perfedt  equality  which  reigned  among  all  bi- 
fhops  in  the  primitive  times.  For  the  order  and  de¬ 
cency  of  thefe  affemblies  required,  that  fome  one  of 
the  provincial  bilhops  met  in  council  Ihould  be  inveft- 
ed  with  a  fuperior  degree  of  power  and  authority  ;  and 
hence  the  rights  of  Metropolitans  derive  their  origin. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  bounds  of  the  church  were  en¬ 
larged  ;  the  cuflorn  of  holding  councils  was  followed 
wherever  the  found  of  the  gofpel  had  reached  ;  and  the 
univerfal  church  had  now  the  appearance  of  one  vaft  re¬ 
public  formed  by  a  combination  of  a  great  number  of 
little  Hates.  This  occafioned  the  creation  of  a  new  or¬ 
der  of  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  appointed  in  different 
parts  of  the  world  as  heads  of  the  church,  and  whofe 
office  it  was  to  preferve  the  confidence  and  union  of 
that  immenfe  body,  whofe  members  were  fo  widely 
difperfed  throughout  the  nations.  Such  was  the  na¬ 
ture  and  office  of  the  Patriarchs  ;  among  whom,  at 
length,  ambition,  being  arrived  at  its  mod  infolent 
period,  formed  a  new  dignity,  inverting  the  bifhop  of 
Rome  with  the  title  and  authority  of  the  prince  of  the 
6l  patriarchs. 

Account  of  During  the  fecond  century,  all  the  feds  continued 
the  A  fee-  which  had  fprung  up  in  the  firft,  with  the  addition  of 
tics.  feveral  others,  the  moft  remarkable  of  which  were  the 
/] fee  tics.  Thefe  owed  their  rife  to  an  error  propaga¬ 
ted  by  fome  doctors  of  the  church,  who  afferted  that 
Chrift  had  eftablifhed  a  double  rule  of  fanility  and  vir¬ 
tue  for  two  different  orders  of  Chriftians.  Of  thefe 
rules,  one  was  ordinary,  the  other  extraordinary  5  the 
one  of  a  lower  dignity,  the  other  more  fublime  :  the 
firft  for  perfons  in  the  adlive  feenes  of  life ;  the  other 
for  thofe  who,  in  a  facred  retreat,  afpired  after  the 
glory  of  a  celeftial  date.  In  confequence  of  this  fy- 
ltem,  they  divided  into  two  parts  all  thofe  moral  doc¬ 
trines  and  inftru&ions,  which  they  had  received  either 
by  writing  or  tradition.  One  of  thefe  divifions  they 
called  precepts ,  and  the  other  counfels.  They  gave  the 
.name  of  precepts  to  thofe  laws  that  were  univerfally 
obligatory  upon  all  orders  of  men  ;  and  that  of  coun¬ 
fels  to  thofe  which  related  to  Chriftians  of  a  more  fub- 
Jime  rank,  who  propofed  to  themfelves  great  and  glo¬ 
rious  ends,  and  breathed  after  an  intimate  communion 
with  the  Supreme  Being. — Thus  were  produced  all 
at  once  a  new  fet  of  men,  who  made  pretenfionsv  to 
uncommon  fandlity  and  virtue,  and  declared  their  re- 
folution  of  obeying  all  the  precepts  and  counfels  of 
Chrift,  in  order  to  their  enjoyment  of  communion 
with  God  here  ;  and  alfo  that,  after  the  diffolution  of 
their  mortal  bodies,  they  might  afeend  to  him  with 
the  greater  facility,  and  find  nothing  to  retard  their 
approach  to  the  centre  of  happinefs  and  perfection. 
They  looked  upon  themfelves  as  prohibited  from  the 
ufe  of  things  which  it  was  lawful  for  other  Chriftians 
to  enjoy,  fuch  as  wine,  flelh,  matrimony,  and  com¬ 
merce.  They  thought  it  their  indifpenfable  duty  to 
extenuate  their  body  by  watchings,  abftinence,  labour. 
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and  hunger.  They  looked  for  felicity  in  folitary  re-  Ecckfia- 
treats,  and  defart  places  ;  where,  by  fevere  and  allidu-  11?A‘:al 
ous  efforts  of  fublime  meditation,  they  raifed  the  foul  1  ory‘ 
above  all  external  objedts,  and  all  fenfual  pleafurcs. 

They  were  diftinguifhed  from  other  Chriftians,  not 
only  by  their  title  of  dfcetics ,  tinSaan,  Exxektoi,  and 
philofophers,  but  alfo  by  their  garb.  In  this  century, 
indeed,  thofe  who  embraced  fuch  an  auftere  kind  of  life, 
fubmitted  themfelves  to  all  thefe  mortifications  in  pri¬ 
vate,  without  breaking  afunaer  their  focial  bands,  or 
withdrawing  themfelves  from  mankind  ;  but  in  procefs 
of  time  they  retired  into  defarts,  and,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  Effeues  and  Therapeutae,  they  formed  them¬ 
felves  into  certain  companies. 

This  auftere  fedl  arofe  from  an  opinion  which  has 
been  more  or  lefs  prevalent  in  all  ages  and  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  namely,  That  religion  confiits  more  in  prayers, 
meditations,  and  a  kind  of  fecret  intercourfe  with 
God,  than  in  fulfilling  the  focial  duties  of  life  in  adts 
of  benevolence  and  humanity  to  mankind.  Nothing 
can  be  more  evident  than  that  the  Scripture  reckons 
the  fulfilling  of  thefe  infinitely  fuperior  to  the  obfer- 
vance  of  all  the  ceremonies  that  can  be  imagined  :  yet 
it  fomehow  or  other  happens,  that  almoft  every  bo¬ 
dy  is  more  inclined  to  oblerve  the  cerenfibnial  part  of 
devotion,  than  the  moral  ;  and  hence,  according  to  the 
different  humours  or  conftitutions  of  different  perfons, 
there  have  been  numberlefs  forms  of  Chriftianity,  and 
the  moft  virulent  contentions  among  thofe  who  pio- 
feffed  themfelves  followers  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  moral  conduit  of  Chriftians 
was  to  be  made  the  ftandard  of  faith,  inftead  of  fpe- 
culative  opinions,  alj  thefe  divifions  mult  ceafe  in  a 
moment ;  but  while  Chriftianity,  or  any  part  of  it,  is 
made  to  confift  in  fpeculation,  or  the  obfervance  of 
ceremonies,  it  is  impolfible  there  can  be  any  end  of 
fedts  or  herefies.  No  opinion  whatever  is  fo  abfurd, 
but  fome  people  have  pretended  to  argue  in  its  defence  ; 
and  no  ceremony  fo  infignilicant,  but  it  hatli  been  ex¬ 
plained  and  fandlified  by  hot-headed  enthufiafts  :  and 
hence  ceremonies,  fedls,  and  abfurdities,  have  been 
multiplied  without  number,  to  the  prejudice  of  fo- 
ciety  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion. — This  fhort  rela¬ 
tion  of  the  rife  of  the  Afcetic  left  will  alfo  ferve  to 
account  for  the  rife  of  any  other  ;  fo  that  we  appre¬ 
hend  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  particulars  concerning 
the  reft,  as  they  all  took  their  origin  from  the  fame 
general  principle  varioufiy  modified,  according  to 
the  different  difpofitions  of  mankind. 

The  Afcetic  fedl  began  firft  in  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  paffed  into  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

At  length  it  reached  the  European  nations  :  and  hence 
that  train  of  auftere  and  fuperftitious  vows  and  rites 
which  totally  obfeured,  or  rather  annihilated,  Chrifti¬ 
anity  ;  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  and  many  other  ab¬ 
furdities  of  the  like  kind.— The  errors  of  the  Afce- 
tics,  however,  did  not  flop  here.  In  compliance  with 
the  dodtrines  of  fome  Pagan  philofophers,  they  af¬ 
firmed  that  it  was  not  only  lawful,  but  even  praife-wor- 
thy  to  deceive,  and  to  ufe  the  expedient  of  a  lie,  in  order 
to  advance  the  caufe  of  piety  and  truth  ;  and  hence 
the  pious  frauds  for  which  the  church  of  Rome  hath 
been  fo  notorious,  and  with  which  fhe  hath  been  fa 
often  and  juftly  reproached. 

As  Chriftians  thus  deviated  more  and  more  from 
the 
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Eccklla-  the  true  praXice  of  their  religion,  they  became  more 
iHtai  zealous  in  the  external  profeffion  of  it.  Anniverfary 

L _ 1  °ry‘  feftivals  were  celebrated  in  commemoration  of  the  death 

6i  and  refurreXion  of  Chfift,  and  of  the  effufion  of  the 
Cor,tt(ts  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles.  Concerning  the  days 
concerning  Qn  which  thefe  feftivals  were  to  be  kept,  there  arofe 
feftivals  violent  contefts.  The  Aliatic  churches  in  general  dif¬ 
fered  in  this  point  from  tliofe  of  Europe  ;  and  towards 
the  conclufion  of  the  century,  Viflor,  bifhopof  Rome, 
took  it  in  his  head  to  force  the  eaftern  churches  to 
follow  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  wefteru  ones.  This 
they  abfolutely  refufed  to  comply  with  :  upon  which 
Victor  cut  them  off  from  communion  with  the  church 
of  Rome  ;  though,  by  means  of  the  intertxffion  of 
fome  prudent  people,  the  difference  was  made  up  for 
64  the  prefent. 

Third  cen-  During  moil  of  the  third  century,  the  Chriftians 
tury*  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  religion,  fuch  as  it  was, 
without  moleftation.  The  emperors  Maximinus  and 
Decius,  indeed,  made  them  feel  all  the  rigours  of  a 
fevere  perfecution  ;  but  their  reigns  were  fhort,  and 
from  the  death  of  Dccius  to  the  time  of  Dioclefian 
the  church  enjoyed  tranquillity.  Thus  vaft  multitudes 
were  converted ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  the  doXrine 
grew  daily  more  corrupt,  and  the  lives  of  profeffed 
Chriftians  more  wicked  and  fcandalous.  New  ceremo¬ 
nies  were  invented  in  great  numbers,  and  an  unaccount¬ 
able  pafiion  now  prevailed  for  the  oriental  fuperftitions 
concerning  demons;  whence  proceeded  the  whole  train 
of  exorciftns,  fpells,  and  fears  for  the  apparition  of 
evil  fpirits,  which  to  this  day  are  nowhere  eradicated. 
Hence  alfo  the  cuftom  of  avoiding  all  connexions 
with  thofe  who  were  not  baptized,  or  who  lay  under 
the  penalty  of  excommunication,  as  perfons  fuppofed 
to  be  under  the  dominion  of  fome  evil  fpirit.  And 
hence  the  rigour  and  feverity  of  that  difeipline  and 
penance  impofed  upon  thofe  who  had  incurred,  by 
their  immortalities,  the  cenfures  of  the  church. — Se¬ 
veral  alterations  were  now  made  in  the  manner  of  ce¬ 
lebrating  the  Lord’s  fupper.  The  prayers  ufed  on 
this  otcafion  were  lengthened,  and  the  folemnity  and 
pomp  with  which  it  was  attended  were  confiderably 
increafed.  Gold  and  filver  veffels  were  ufed  in  the  ce¬ 
lebration  ;  it  was  thought  effential  to  falvation,  and  for 
that  reafon  adminiftered  even  to  infants. — Baptifm  was 
celebrated  twice  a-year  to  fuch  as,  after  a  long  courfe 
of  trial  and  preparation,  offered  themfelves  candidates. 
The  remifiion  of  fins  was  thought  to  be  its  immediate 
confequence  ;  while  the  bifhop,  by  prayer  and  impo- 
fition  of  hands,  was  fuppofed  to  confer  thofe  fanXify- 
ing  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghoft,  that  are  neceffary  to 
a  life  of  righteoufnefs  and  virtue.  An  evil  demon  was 
fuppofed  naturally  to  refide  in  every  perfon,  who  was 
the  author  and  fource  of  all  the  corrupt  difpofitions 
and  unrighteous  aXions  of  that  perfon.  The  driving 
out  of  this  demon  was  therefore  an  effential  requifite 
for  baptifm  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  this  opinion,  the 
baptized  perfons  returned  home  clothed  in  white  gar¬ 
ments,  and  adorned  with  crowns,  as  facred  emblems, 
the  former  of  their  inward  purity  and  innocence,  and 
the  latter  of  their  viXory  over  fin  and  the  world. — 
Falling  began  now  to  be  held  in  more  efteem  than  for¬ 
merly.  A  high  degree  of  fanXity  was  attributed  to 
this  praXice  ;  it  was  even  looked  upon  as  indifpenfa- 
bly  neceffary,  from  a  notion  that  the  demons  direXed 


their  force  chiefly  againft  thofe  who  pampered  them-  Ecclefia- 
felves  with  delicious  fare,  and  were  lefs  troublefome 
to  the  lean  and  hungry  who  lived  under  the  fpyprinVs  1  ory* 
of  a  rigorous  abftinence. — The  fign  of  the  crofs  alfo 
was  fuppofed  to  adminifter  a  viXorious  power  overall 
forts  of  trials  and  calamities  ;  and  was  more  efpecially. 
confidered  as  the  fureft  defence  againft  the  fnares  and 
ftratageins  of  malignant  fpirits  ;  for  which  reafon,  no 
Chrillian  undertook  any  thing  of  moment,  without 
arming  himfelf,  as  he  imagined,  with  the  power  of 
this  triumphant  fign. — The  herefies  which  troubled 
the  church  during  this  century,  were  the  Gnoftics, 

(whofe  doXrines  were  new-modelled  and  improved  by 
Manes,  from  whom  they  were  afterwards  chiefly  call¬ 
ed  Manicheans) ;  the  Hieracites,  Noetians,  Sa- 
belli ans,  and  Novatians  ;  for  a  particular  account 
of  which,  fee  thofe  articles.  -  6s 

The  fourth  century  is  remarkable  for  the  eftablilh-  Fonnhcen- 
ment  of  Chriftianity  by  law  in  the  Roman  empire  ; tury’ 
which,  however,  did  not  take  place  till  the  year  324. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  century,  the  empire  was  go¬ 
verned  by  four  chiefs,  viz.  Dioclefian,  Maximian, 
Conftantius  Chlorus,  and  Galerius,  under  whom  the 
church  enjoyed  a  perfeX  toleration.  Dioclefian,  tho’ 
much  addiXed  ro  fuperftition,  had  no  ill-will  againft 
the  Chriftians;  and  Conftantius  Chlorus,  having  aban¬ 
doned  polytheifm,  treated  them  with  condefcenfion 
and  benevolence.  This  alarmed  the  Pagan  priefts, 
whofe  interefts  were  fo  clofely  conneXed  with  the 
continuance  of  the  ancient  fuperftitions  ;  and  who 
apprehended,  not  without  reafon,  that  the  Chriftian 
religion  would  at  length  prevail  throughout  the  em¬ 
pire.  To  prevent  the  downfal  of  the  Pagan  fuperfti¬ 
tion,  therefore,  they  applied  to  Dioclefian  and  Gale¬ 
rius  Casfar;  by  whom  a  moil  bloody  perfecution  was 
commenced  in  the  year  303,  and  continued  till  31 1. 

An  afylum,  however,  was  opened  for  the  Chriftians  in 
the  year  304.  Galerius  having  dethroned  Dioclefian 
and  Maximian,  declared  himfelf  emperor  in  the  eaft; 
leaving  all  the  weftern  provinces,  to  which  great  num¬ 
bers  of  Chriftians  reforted  to  avoid  the  cruelty  of  the 
former,  to  Conftantius  Chlorus.  At  length  Galerius, 
being  overtaken  with  an  incurable  and  dreadful 
difeafe,  publiihed  an  ediX  ordering  the  perfecution 
to  ceafe,  and  reftoring  freedom  to  the  Chriftians, 
whom  he  had  moft  inhumanly  oppreffec}  for  eight  66 
years.  Galerius  died  the  fame  year:  and  in  a  ihort  Chriftia- 
time  after,  when  Conftantine  the  Great  afeended  the  ejla' 
throne,  the  Chriftians  were  freed  from  any  farther  un-  conftaal7 
eafinefs,  by  his  abrogating  all  the  penal  Jaws  againft  tine, 
them ;  and  afterwards  iffuiug  ediXs,  by  which  no  other 
religion  than  the  Chriftian  was  tolerated  throughout 
the  empire. 

This  event  however,  fo  favourable  to  the  outward  increase  of 
peace  of  the  church,  was  far  from  promoting  its  internal  its  cort up- 
harmony,  or  the  reformation  of  its' leaders.  The  clergy, tions< 
who  had  all  this  time  been  augmenting  theirpower  at  the 
expence  of  the  liberty  of  the  people,  now  fet  no  bounds 
to  their  ambition.  The  bifiiop  of  Rome  was  the  firft  in 
rank,  and  diftinguifhed  by  a  fort  of  pre-eminency  above 
the  reft  of  the  prelates.  He  furpaffed  all  his  brethren 
in  the  magnificence  and  fplendor  of  the  church  over 
which  he  prefided;  in  the  riches  of  his  revenues  and 
poffefiions;  in  the  number  and  variety  of  his  mihifters  ; 
iu  his  credit  with  the  people,  and  in  his  furoptuous 
20  Z  2  and 
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licdcfia-  and  fplendid  manner  of  living.  Hence  it  happened 

J?,cal  that  when  a  new  pontiff  was  to  be  chofen  by  the 
1  °ry~  prdbyters  and  people,  the  crty  of  Rome  was  generally 
agitated  with  diffenfions,  tumults,  and  cabals,  which 
often  produced  fatal  confequences.  The  intrigues  and 
diiturbances  which  prevailed  in  that  city  in  the  year 
366,  when,  upon  the  death  of  Liberius,  another  pon¬ 
tiff  was  to  be  chofen  in  his  place,  are  a  fuiHcient  proof 
of  what  we  have  advanced.  Upon  this  occaflon,  one 
faftion  elected  Damafus  to  that  high  dignity;  while 
the  oppolite  party  chofe  Urficinus,  a  deacon  of  the 
vacant  church,  to  fucceed  Liberius.  This  double 
ele&ion  gave  rife  to  a  dangerous  fchifm,  and  to  a  fort 
of  civil  war  within  the  city  of  Rome;  which  was  car¬ 
ried  on  with  the  utmoft  barbarity  and  fury,  and  pro¬ 
duced  the  mofl  cruel  maflacres  and  defolations.  The 
inhuman  contefl  ended  in  the  vi&ory  of  Damafus;  but 
whether  his  caufe  was  more  jufl  than  that  of  Urficinus, 
is  not  fo  eaftly  determined. 

Notwithftanding  the  pomp  and  fplendor  which 
furrouuded:  the  Roman  fee,  it  is  certain  that  the  bi- 
fhops  of  Rome  had  not  yet  acquired  that  pre-emi¬ 
nence  of  power  and  jurifdi&ion  which  they  after¬ 
wards  enjoyed.  In  the  ecclefiadical  commonwealth, 
indeed,  they  were  the  moll  eminent  order  of  citizens; 
but  (till  they  were  citizens  as  well  as  their  brethren, 
and  fubjeiSt,  like  them,  to  the  laws  and  edifts  of  the 
emperors.  All  religious  caufes  of  extraordinary  im¬ 
portance  were  examined  and.  determined,  either  by 
Judges  appointed  by  the  emperors,  or  in  councils  af- 
fembled  for  that  purpofe;  while  thofe  of  inferior  mo¬ 
ment  were  decided  in  each  didrid  by  it3  refpe&ive 
bifhop.  The  ecclefiadical  laws  were  enadled  either 
by  the  emperor  or  councils.  None  of  the  bifhops  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  they  derived  their  authority  from  the 
permiffion  and  appointment  of  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
or  that  they  were  created  bifhops  by  the  favour  of  the 
apoflolic  fee.  On  the  contrary,  they  all  maintained 
that  they  were  the  ambafladors  and  miniders  of  Jefus 
Chrid,  and  that  their  authority  was  derived  from  above. 
It  mud,  however,  be  obferved,  that  even  in  this  cen¬ 
tury,  feveral  of  thofe  deps  were  laid,  by  which  the 
bifhops  of  Rome  mounted  afterwards  to  tbe  fummit 
of  ecclefiadical  power  and  defpotifm.  This  happened 
partly  by  the  imprudence  of  the  emperors,  partly  by 
the  dexterity  of  the  Roman  prelates  themfelves,  and 
partly  by  the  inconfiderate  zeal  and  precipitate  judg¬ 
ment  of  certain  bifhops. — The  imprudence  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  and  precipitation  of  the  bifhops,  were  remark¬ 
ably  difeovered  in  the  following  event,  which  favoured 
extremely  the  ambition  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  About 
the  year  372,  Valentinian  enafted  a  law,  empowering 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  to  examine  and  judge  other  bi¬ 
fhops,  that  religious  difputes  might  not  be  decided  by 
3ny  profane  or  fecular  judges.  The  bifhops,  affembled 
in  council  at  Rome  in  378,  not  confidering  the  fatal 
confequences  that  mud  arife  from  this  imprudent  law 
both  to  themfelves  and  to- the  church,  declared  their 
approbation  in  the  dronged  terms,  and  recommended 
the  execution  of  it  in  their  addrefs  to  the  emperor 
Gratian.  Some  think,  indeed,  that  this  law  empowered 
the  Roman  bifhop  to  judge  only  the  bifhops  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurifdi&ion ;  others,  that  his  power 
was  given  only  for  a  certain  time,  and  for  a  particular 
purpofe.  This  lad  notion  feems  the  mod  probable ; 
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but  dill  this  privilege  mud  have  been  an  excellent  in-  Ecdefir- 
ftrument  in  the  hands  of  facerdotal  ambition.  ^’cal  i 

By  the  removal  of  the  feat  of  empire  to  Conftanti^-  . Hl  ory'  . 
nople,  the  emperor  raifed  up,  in  the  bifhop  of  this  <53 
new  metropolis,  a  formidable  opponent  to  the  bifhop  Biihops  of 
of  Rome,  and  a  buHvaik  which  threatened  a  vigorous  ^ome  a."“ 
oppofition  to  his  growing  authority.  For  as  the  em-  n°piea™'al 
peror,  in  order  to  render  Condantinople  a  fecond  each  other. 
Rome,  enriched  it  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges, 
honours  and  ornaments,  of  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
world;  fo  its  bifhop,  meafuring  his  own  dignity  and 
rank  by  the  magnificence  of  the  new  city,  and  its 
eminence  as  the  refidence  of  the  emperor,  affumed  an 
equal  degree  of  dignity  with  the  bifhop  of  Rome, 
and  claimed  a  fuperiority  over  the  red  of  the  epifcopal 
order.  Nor  did  the  emperors  difapprOve  of  thefe  high 
pretenfions,  fince  they  confidered  their  own  dignity  as 
conne&ed  in*  a  certain  meafure  with  that  of  the  bifhop 
of  their  imperial  city.  Accordingly,  in  a  council  held 
at  Condantinople,  in  the  year  381,  by  the  authority 
of  Theodofius  the  Great,  the  bifhop  of  that  city  waf, 
during  the  abfence  of  the  bifhop  of  Alexandria,  and 
againfl  the  confent  of  the  Roman  prelate,  placed  by 
the  third  canon  of  that  council  in  the  fird  rank  after 
the  bifhop  of  Rome,  and  confequently  above  thofe  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  Neflarius  was  the  fird  bi¬ 
fhop  who  enjoyed  thefe  new  honours  accumulated 
upon  the  fee  of  Condantinople.  His  fucceffor,  the 
celebrated  John  Chryfodom,  extended  dill  farther  the 
privileges  of  that  fee,  and  fubmitted  to  its  jnrifdi&ion 
all  Thrace,  Afia,  and  Pontus  ;  nor  were  the  fucceed- 
ing  bifhops  of  that  imperial  city  deditute  of  a  fervent 
zeal  to  augment  their  privileges,  and  extend  their  do¬ 
minion.  By  this  unexpedlcd  promotion,  tbe  mod 
difagreeable  effefts  were  produced.  The  bifhops  of 
Alexandria  were  not  only  filled  with  the  mod  invete¬ 
rate  hatred  againd  thofe  of  Condantinople,  but  a  con¬ 
tention  was  excited  between  the  bifhops  of  Rome  and 
Condantinople ;  which,  after  being  carried  on  for 
many  ages,  concluded  at  lad  in  the  reparation  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  churches.  eg 

Condantine  the  Great,  in  order  to  prevent  civil  com-  ^°riT\of 
motions,  and  to  fix  his  authority  on  a  dable  and  folid  yerlJ,r^eift0” 
foundation,  made  feveral  changes  not  only  in  tbe  laws  eftabiifhed 
of  the  empire,  but  alfo  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  go-  by  Con- 
vernment.  And  as  there  were  many  important  reafons  dantine. 
whichinducedhim  tofuit  theadminidrationof  the  church 
to  thefe  changes  in  the  civil  conditution,  this  neceflarily 
introduced  among  the  bifhops  new  degrees  of  emi¬ 
nence  and  rank.  The  four  bifhops,  of  Rome,  Condan¬ 
tinople,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria,  were  didinguifhed  by 
a  certain  degree  of  pre-eminence  over  the  red.  Thefe 
four  prelates  anfwered  to  the  four  praetorian  prefefts 
created  by  Condantine;  and  it  is  poffible,  that  even 
in  this  century  they  were  didinguifhed  by  the  Jewifh 
title  of  patriarch s.  After  thefe  followed  the  exarchs, 
who  bad  the  infpe&ion  over  feveral  provinces,  and  an¬ 
fwered  to  the  appointment  of  certain  civil  officers  who 
bore  the  fame  title.  In  a  lower  clafs  were  the  metro¬ 
politans,  who  had  only  the  government  of  one  province ; 
under  whom  were  the  archbijbops,  whofe  infpe&ion 
was  confined  to  certain  didri&s.  In  this  gradation 
the  bifhops  brought  up  the  rear ;  but  the  fpliere  of 
their  authority  was  not  in  all  places  equally  extenfive; 
being  in  fome  confiderably  ample,  and  in  others  con¬ 
fined 
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Ecclefia-  fined  within  narrow  limit?.  To  thefe  various  ecclefi- 
Hirt'or'  aftical  orders  we  might  add  that  of  the  chorepifcopi,  or 
u  y'  fuperintendants  of  the  country-churches;  but  this  la  ft 
order  was  i.11  moft  places  fuppreffed  by  the  biihops,  with 
a  defign  to  extend  their  own  authority,  and  enlarge 
the  fphere  of  their  power  and  jurifdidfion.  The  admi- 
niftration  of  the  church  itfelf  was  divided  by  Conftan- 
tine  into  an  external  and  internal  infpe&ion.  The  lat¬ 
ter,  which  was  committed  to  biihops  and  councils,  re¬ 
lated  to  religious  controverfies,  the  forms  of  divine 
worlhip,  the  offices  of  priefts,  the  vices  of  the  ecde- 
fiaftical  orders,  &c.  The  external  adminiftration  of 
the  church  the  emperor  affiimed  to  himfclf.  This  com¬ 
prehended  all  thole  things  which  related  to  the  out¬ 
ward  ftate  and  difeipline  of  the  church ;  it  likewife  ex¬ 
tended  to  all  Cornells  that  ffiould  arife  between  the  mi- 
nifters  of  the  church,  fuperior  as  well  as  inferior,  con¬ 
cerning  their  poffeffions,  their  reputation,  their  rights 
and  privileges,  their  offences  againft  the  laws,  &c.  but 
no  controverfies  that  related  to  matters  purely  fpiri- 
tual  were  cognifablc  by  this  external  infpe&ion.  In 
confequence  of  this  artful  divilion  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
government,  Conftantine  and  his  fucceffors  called  coun¬ 
cils,  prefided  in  them,  appointed  the  judges  of  reli¬ 
gious  controverfies,  terminated  the  differences  which 
arofc  between  the  bifhops  and  the  people,  fixed  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  ecclefiaftical  provinces,  took  cognizance  of 
the  civil  caufes  that  fubfifted  between  the  minifters  of 
the  church,  and  punilhed  the  crimes  committed  againft 
the  laws  by  the  ordinary  judges  appointed  for  that 
purpofe;  giving  over  all  caufes  purely  ecclefiaftical  to 
the  biihops  and  councils.  But  this  famous  divilion  of 
the  adminiftration  of  the  church  was  never  explained 
with  fufficient  accuracy ;  fo  that,  both  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  there  are  frequent  initances  of  the 
emperors  determining  matters  purely  ecclefiaftical,  and 
likewife  of  biihops  and  councils  determining  matters 
which  related  merely  to  the  external  form  and  govern- 
70  ment  of  the  church. 

Scandalous  After  the  time  of  Conftantine  many  additions  were 

llerev  mac^e  by  the  emperors  and  others  to  the  wealth  and 

^  *  honours  of  the  clergy  ;  and  thefe  additions  were  fol¬ 

lowed  by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  their  vices  and 
luxury,  particularly  among  thofe  who  lived  in  great  and 
opulent  cities.  The  biihops,  on  the  one  hand,  contend¬ 
ed  with  each  other  in  the  moft  fcandalous  manner  con¬ 
cerning  the  extent  of  their  refpeflive  jurifdi&ions ; 
while,  on  the  other,  they  trampled  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  violated  the  privileges  of  the  inferior  minifters, 
and  imitated  in  their  conduft  and  in  their  manner  of 
living  the  arrogance,  voluptuoufnefs,  and  luxury  of 
magiftrates  and  princes.  This  pernicious  example  was 
foon  followed  by  the  feveral  ecclefiaftical  orders.  The 
prelbyters,  in  many  places,  affumed  an  equality  with 
the  biihops  in  point  of  rank  and  authority.  Many 
complaints  are  alfo  made  by  the  authors  of  this  cen¬ 
tury  about  the  vanity  and  effeminacy  of  the  deacons. 
Thofe  more  particularly  of  the  prelbyters  and  deacons 
who  filled  the  firft  ftations  of  thefe  orders,  carried  their 
pretenfions  to  an  extravagant  length,  and  were  offend¬ 
ed  at  the  notion  of  being  placed  on  an  equality  with 
their  colleagues.  For  this  reafon  they  not  only  affu- 
med  the  titles  of  arcb-prejbyters  and  arch-deacons,  but 
alfo  claimed  a  degree  of  authority  and  power  much  fu- 
perior  to  that  which  was  vetted  in  the  other  members 


of  their  refpe&ive  orders.  Ecclefu- 

In  the  fifth  century,  the  biihops  of  Conflar.tinople 
having  already  reduced  under  their  jurifdi&ion  all  the  .  ' 

Afiatic  provinces,  began  to  grafp  at  (till  further  accef- 
lions  of  power.  By  the  28th  canon  of  the  council  held  Comeftsbe-' 
at  Chalcedon  in  451,  it  was  refolved,  that  the  fame  tlie 
fame  rights  anti  honours  which  had  been  conferred  on  R^c^nfl 
the  bilhop  of  Rome  were  due  to  the  bilhop  of  Coiillan-  Conftanti- 
tinople,  on  account  of  the  eqnal  dignity  and  luftre  of  nople. 
the  two  cities  in  which  thefe  prelates  exercifed  their 
authority.  The  fame  council  confirmed  alfo,  by  a  fo- 
lemn  act,  the  bilhop  of  Conftantinople  in  the  fpiritual 
government  of  thofe  provinces  over  which  he  had 
nfurped  the  jnrifdi&ion.  Leo  the  Great,  bilhop  of 
Rome,  oppofed  with  vehemence  the  palling  of  thefe 
laws ;  and  his  oppofition  was  feconded  by  that  of  fe¬ 
veral  other  prelates.  But  their  efforts  were  vain,  as 
the  emperors  threw  in  their  weight  into  the  balance, 
and  thus  fupported  the  decillons  of  the  Grecian  bi¬ 
ihops.  In  confequence,  then,  of  the  decillons  of  this 
famous  council,  the  bilhop  of  Conftantinople  began  to 
contend  obftinately  for  the  fupreinacy  with  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff,  and  to  crulh  the  biihops  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria.  About  the  fame  time,  Juvenal,  bilhop 
of  Jerufalem,  attempted  to  withdraw  himfelf  and  his 
church  from  the  jurifdi&ion  of  the  bilhop  of  Caefarea, 
and  afpired  after  a  place  among  the  firft  prelates  of 
the  Chrittian  world.  The  high  degree  of  veneration 
and  efteem  in  which  the  church  of  Jerufalem  was  held 
among  all  other  Chriftian  focieties  (on  account  of  its 
rank  among  the  apoftolical  churches,  and  its  title  to  the 
appellation  of  mother-church,  as  having  fucceeded  the 
firft  Chriftian  affenibly  formed  by  the  Apoftles),  was 
extremely  favourable  to  the  ambition  of  Juvenal,  and 
rendered  his  projeft  much  more  pra&icable  than  it 
would  otherwife  have  been.  Encouraged  by  this,  and 
likewife  by  the  prote&ion  of  Theodofius  the  younger, 
this  afpiring  prelate  not  only  affumed  the  dignity  of 
patriarch  of  all  Paleftine,  a  rank  which  rendered  him 
independent  of  all  fpiritual  authority;  but  alfo  invaded 
the  rights  of  the  bilhop  of  Antioch,  and  ufurped  his 
jurifdiction  over  the  provinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia. 

Hence  arofe  a  warm  conteft  between  Juvenal  and  Max¬ 
imus  bilhop  of  Antioch  ;  which  the  council  of  Chal¬ 
cedon  decided,  by  reftoring  to  the  latter  the  provinces 
of  Phoenicia  and  Arabia,  and  confirming  the  former 
in  the  fpiritual  poffeffion  of  all  Paleftine  and  in  the  high 
rank  which  he  had  affumed  in  the  church. 

In 588,  John,  bilhop  of  Conftantinople,  furnamed  the 
Fajler,  either  by  his  own  authority  or  that  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  fummoned  a  council  at  Conftantinople  to  in¬ 
quire  into  an  accufation  brought  againft  Gregory,  bi¬ 
lhop  of  Antioch  ;  and  upon  this  occafion  affiimed  the 
title  of  oecumenical  or  univerfal  bijhop.  This  title  had 
been  formerly  enjoyed  by  the  biihops  of  Conftantinople 
without  any  offence;  but  now,  Gregory  the  Great,  at 
that  time  bilhop  of  Rome,  fufpefting  that  John  was 
aiming  at  the  fupremacy  over  all  the  churches,  oppo¬ 
fed  his  claim  with  the  greateft  vigour.  For  this  pur¬ 
pofe  he  applied  by  letters  to  the  emperor,  and  others, 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  affifting  him  in  his  op¬ 
pofition  :  but  all  his  efforts  were  without  effeft ;  and 
the  biihops  of  Conftantinople  were  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  difputed  title,  though  not  in  the  fenfe  which  had 
alarmed  the  Roman  pontiff. 

Gregory,. 
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Ecclefia-  Gregory,  however,  adhered  tenacioufly  to  his  pur- 
0jcal  pofe,  railed  new  tumults  and  diffenfions  among  the 
‘  °r^'  clergy,  and  aimed  at  nothing  lefs  than  an  unlimited  fu- 
premacy  over  the  Chriftian  church.  This  ambitious 
defign  fucceedcd  in  the  Weft;  while,  in  the  Eaftern 
provinces;  his  arrogant  pretenfions  were  fcarcely  refpec- 
ted  by  any  but  thofe  who  were  at  enmity  with-  the  bi¬ 
fhop  of  Conftantinople.  How  much  the  people  were 
at  this  time  deluded  by  the  Roman  pontiffs,  appears 
from  the  exprefiion  of  Ennodius,  one  of  the  flatterers 
of  Symmachus,  (who  was  a  prelate  of  but  ambiguous 
fame)  that  the  Roman  pontiff  was  conftituted  judge  in 
the  place  of  God ,  which  he  filled  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  moft  high.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  certain,  from 
a  variety  of  the  moft  authentic  records,  that  both  the 
emperors  and  the  nations  in  general,  were  far  from  be¬ 
ing  difpofed  to  bear  with  patience  the  yoke  of  fervi- 
tude  which  the  fee  of  Rome  was  arrogantly  impofing 
74  on  the  whole  church. 

Origin  of  Jn  the  beginning  of  the  feventh  century,  according 
mac^ofVhe  t0  ^ie  mo^  'earnec*  hiftorians,  Boniface  III.  engaged 
pope.0  6  Pliocas,  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  to  take  from  the 
bifhop  of  that  metropolis,  the  title  of  oecumenical  or 
univerfal  bifoop,  and  to  confer  it  upon  the  Roman  pon¬ 
tiff  ;  and  thus  was  firft  introduced  the  fupremacy  of  the 
pope.  The  Roman  pontiffs  ufed  all  methods  to  main¬ 
tain  and  enlarge  this  authority  and  pre-eminence  which 
they  had  acquired  from  one  of  the  moft  odious  tyrants 
that  ever  difgraced  the  annals  of  hiftory. 

In  the  eighth  century,  the  power  of  the  bifhop  of 
Rome,  and  of  the  clergy  in  general,  increafed  prodi- 
gioufly.  The  chief  caufe  of  this,  befides  the  fuperfti- 
tion  of  the  people,  was  the  method  at  that  time  ufed 
by  the  European  princes  to  fecure  themfelves  on  their 
thrones.  All  thefe  princes  being  then  employed 
either  in  ufurpation  or  in  felfi  defence,  and  the  whole 
continent  being  in  the  moft  unfettled  and  barba¬ 
rous  condition,  they  endeavoured  to  attach  warmly  to 
their  interefts  thofe  whom  they  confidered  as  their 
friends  and  clients.  For  this  purpofe  they  diftributed 
among  them  extenfive  territories,  cities,  and  fortreffes, 
with  the  various  rights  and  privileges,  belonging  to 
them ;  referving  only  to  themfelves  the  fupreme  domi¬ 
nion,  and  the  military  fervice  of  thefe  powerful  vaffals. 
For  this  reafon  it  was  by  the  European  princes  reckon¬ 
ed  a  high  inftance  of  political  prudence  todiftribute  a- 
mong  the  bifhops  and  otherChriftian  doftors  the  fame 
fort  of  donations  which  had  formerly  been  given  to 
their  generals  and  clients.  By  means  of  the  clergy, 
they  hoped  to  check  the  feditious  and  turbulent  fpirits 
of  their  vaffals,  and  to  maintain  them  in  their  obedience 
by  the  influence  and  authority  of  their  bifhops,  whofe 
commands  were  highly  refpe&ed,  and  whofe  fpiritual 
thunderbolts,  rendered  formidable  by  ignorance,  ftruck 
terror  into  the  boldeft  and  moft  refolute  hearts. 

This  prodigious  acceflion  to  the  opulence  and  au¬ 
thority  of  the  clergy  in  the  weft,  began  at  their  head, 
viz.  the  Roman  pontiff;  from  whence  it  fpread  gra¬ 
dually  among  the  inferior  facerdotal  orders.  The 
barbarous  nations  who  had  received  the  gofpel,  looked 
upon  the  bifhop  of  Rome  as  the  fucceflor  of  their 
chief  druid  or  high  prieft  :  and  as  this  tremendous 
druid  had  enjoyed,  under  the  darknefs  of  Paganifm, 
a  kind  of  boundlefs  authority;  fo  thefe  barbarous 
nations  thought  proper  to  confer  upon  the  chief  bi¬ 


fhop,  the  fame  authority  which  had  belonged  to  the  Eccleiia-J  I 
chief  druid.  The  Pope  received  thefe  auguft  privi-  |t,cal  J 
leges  with  great  pleafure;  and  left,  upon  any  change  oty‘  I 
of  affairs,  attempts  fhould  be  made  to  deprive  him  of 
them,  he  ftrengthened  his  title  to  thefe  extraordinary 
honours  by  a  variety  of  paffages  drawn  from  ancient 
hiftory,  and,  what  is  ftill  more  aftonifhing,  by  argu¬ 
ments  of  a  religious  nature.  This  fwelled  the  Roman 
druid  to  an  enormous  fize  ;  and  gave  to  the  fee  of 
Rome  that  high  pre-eminence  and  defpotic  authority 
in  civil  and  political  matters,  that  were  unknown  to 
former  ages.  Hence,  among  other  unhappy  circum- 
ftances,  arofc  that  monftrous  and  pernicious  opinion, 

•that  fuch  perfons  as  were  excluded  from  the  commu¬ 
nion  of  the  church  by  the  pontiff  himfelf,  or  any  of 
the  bifhops,  forfeited  thereby,  not  only  their  civil  rights 
and  advantages  as  citizens,  but  even  the  common 
claims  and  privileges  of  humanity.  This  horrid  opi¬ 
nion,  which  wa3  a  fatal  fource  of  wars,  maffacres, 
and  rebellions,  without  number,  and  which  contri¬ 
buted  more  than  any  thing  elfe  to  confirm  and  aug¬ 
ment  the  papal  authority,  was  borrowed  by  the  clergy 
from  the  Pagan  fuperftitions. — Though  excommuni¬ 
cation,  from  the  time  of  Conftantine  the  Great,  was 
in  every  part  of  the  Chriftian  world  attended  with 
many  difagreeable  effefts;  yet  its  higheft  terrors  were 
confined  to  Europe,  where  its  afpeft  was  truly  for¬ 
midable  and  hideous.  It  acquired  alfo,  in  the  eighth 
century,  new  acceffions  of  terror ;  fo  that  from  that 
period  the  excommunication  pradtifed  in  Europe  dif¬ 
fered  entirely  from  that  which  was  in  ufe  in  other 
parts  of  Chriftendom.  Excommunicated  perfons  were 
indeed  confidered  in  all  places  as  obje&s  of  hatred  both 
to  God  and  man  :  but  they  were  not,  on  that  account, 
robbed  of  the  privileges  of  citizens,  nor  of  the  rights 
of  humanity;  much  lefs  were  thofe  kings  and  princes, 
whom  an  iafolent  bifhop  had  thought  proper  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  comihunion  of  the  church,  fuppofed  to 
forfeit  on  that  account  their  crowns  or  their  territories. 

But  from  this  century  it  was  quite  othervvife  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  Excommunication  received  that  infernal  power 
which  diffolved  all  connections  ;  fo  that  thofe  whom 
the  bifhops,  or  their  chief,  excluded  from  church  com¬ 
munion,  were  degraded  to  a  level  with  the  beafts. 

The  origin  of  this  unnatural  and  horrid  power  was  as 
follows.  On  the  converfion  of  the  barbarous  nations 
to  Chriftianity,  thefe  ignorant  profelytes  confounded 
the  excommunication  in  ufe  among  Chriftians  with 
that  which  had  been  pra&ifed  in  the  times  of  Pagan¬ 
ifm,  and  which  was  attended  with  all  the  dreadful 
effects  above-mentioned.  The  Roman  pontiffs,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  too  artful  not  to  encourage  this 
error ;  and  therefore  employed  all  forts  of  means  to 
gain  credit  to  an  opinion  fo  well  calculated  to  gratify 
their  ambition,  and  to  aggrandize  in  general  the  epif- 
copal  order. 

The  annals  of  the  French  nation  furnifh  us  with  the  Heb’*omf ' 
following  inftance  of  the  enormous  power  which  was  a  temporal  * 
at  this  time  veiled  in  the  Roman  pontiff.  Pepin,  who  prince, 
was  mayor  of  the  palace  to  Chikfiric  III.  king  of 
France,  and  who  in  the  exercife  of  that  high  office 
was  poffeffed  in  reality  of  the  royal  power  and  autho¬ 
rity,  afpired  to  the  titles  and  honours  of  majefty  alfo, 
and  formed  a  fcheme  of  dethroning  his  fovereigti. 

For  this  purpofe  he  affembled  the  dates  in  751  ;  and 
though 
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£cdffia-  though  they  were  devoted  to  the  interefts  of  this  am- 
bitious  ufurper,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the 
,  *  °ry~  bifhop  Rome  was  previoufly  to  be  confultcd  whether 

the  execution  of  fnch  a  fcheme  was  lawful  or  not.  In 
confequence  of  tills,  ambafladors  were  fent  by  Pepin 
to  Zachary,  the  reigning  pontiff,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  queflion,  “  Whether  the  divine  law  did  not  per¬ 
mit  a  valiant  and  warlike  people  to  dethrone  a  pu- 
fdlanimous  and  indolent  prince  who  was  incapable 
of  difeharging  any  of  the  functions  of  royalty  ;  and  to 
fubftitute  in  his  place  one  more  worthy  to  rule,  and 
who  had  already  rendered  moft  important  fervices  to 
the  ftate  ?  ’  The  fituation  ofZachary,  who  Rood  much 
in  need  of  the  fuccours  of  Pepin  againft  the  Greeks 
and  Lombards,  rendered  his  anfwer  fuch  as  the  ufurper 
defired  :  and  when  this  favourable  decifion  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  oracle  was  publi filed  in  France,  the  unhappy 
Childeric  was  ftripped  of  his  royalty  without  the  leaft 
oppofition  ;  and  Pepin,  without  the  fmalleft  refiftance, 
ftepped  into  the  throne  of  his  mafter  and  his  fove- 
reign.  This  decifion  w'as  folemnly  confirmed  hy  Ste¬ 
phen  II.  the  fucceflor  of  Zachary ;  who  undertook  a 
journey  into  France  in  the  year  754,  in  order  to  fo- 
licit  afiiftance  againft  the  Lombards.  The  pontiff  at 
the  fame  time  diflblved  the  obligation  of  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  allegiance  which  Pepin  had  fworn  to  Chil¬ 
deric  and  violated  by  his  ufurpation  in  the  year  751  ; 
and  to  render  his  title  to  the  crown  as  facred  as  poffi- 
ble,  Stephen  anointed  and  crowned  him,  with  his  wife 
and  two  Tons,  for  the  fecond  time.  This  complaifance 
of  the  Pope  was  rewarded  with  the  exarchate  of  Ra¬ 
venna  and  all  its  dependencies,  as  we  have  already  re¬ 
lated.  See  Civil  History,  n°  44. ;  and  Hiftory  of 
74  Italy. 

ftUHncr-a  t^le  fuccee^'ng  centuries,  the  Roman  pontiffs  con- 

fes.  incr>’a'  tinued  to  increafe  their  power  by  every  kind  of  artifice 
and  fraud  which  can  difhonourthe  heart  of  man  5  and, 
by  continually  taking  advantages  of  the  civil  difTenfions 
which  prevailed  throughout  Italy,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  their  influence  in  civil  affairs  arofe  to  an  enor¬ 
mous  height.  The  increafe  of  their  authority  in  reli¬ 
gious  matters  was  not  lefs  rapid.  The  wifeft  and  moft 
impartial  among  the  Roman  Catholic  w'r-it ers  acknow¬ 
ledge,  that,  from  the  time  of  Lewis  the  Meek,  the  an¬ 
cient  rules  of  ecclefiaftical  government  were  gradually 
changed  in  Europe  by  the  counfels  and  inlligation  of 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  new  laws  fubftituted  in  their 
place.  The  European  princes  fuffered  themfelves  to  be 
divefted  of  the  fupreme  authority  in  religious  matters 
which  they  had  derived  from  Charlemagne  ;  the  power 
of  the  bifhops  was  greatly  diminifhed,  and  even  the 
authority  of  both  provincial  and  general  councils  began 
to  decline.  The  popes,  elated  with  their  overgrown 
profperity,  and  become  arrogant  beyond  meafure  by 
the  daily  accefiions  that  were  made  to  their  authority, 
were  eagerly  bent  upon  eftablifhing  the  maxim,  That 
the  bifhop  of  Rome  was  conftituted  and  appointed  by 
Jefus  Chrift,  fupreme  legiflator  and  judge  of  the  church 
univerfal  ;  and  that  therefore  the  bifhops  derived  all 
their  authority  from  him.  This  opinion,  which  they 
inculcated  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  ardour,  wasoppo- 
fed  in  vain  by  fuch  as  were  acquainted  with  the  ancient 
ecclefiaftical  conftitutions,  and  the  government  of  the 
church  in  the  earlier  ages.  In  order  to  gain  credit  to 
this  new  ecclefiaftical  code,  and  to  fupport  thepreten- 


fions  of  the  popes  to  fupremacy,  it  was  neceflary  to  pro-  EceMn- 
duce  the  authority  of  ancient  deeds,  in  order  to  flop  the 

mouths  of  fuch  as  were  difpofed  to  fet  bounds  to  their  . _ L 

ufurpations.  The  bifhops  of  Rome  were  aware  of  this; 
and  as  thofe  means  were  looked  upon  as  the  moft  law¬ 
ful  that  tended  belt  to  the  accomplifhment  of  their 
purpofes,  they  employed  feme  of  their  moft  ingenious 
and  zealous  partisans  in  forging  conventions,  a&s  of 
councils,  epiftles,  and  fuch -like  records,  by  which  it 
might  appear,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  of  the  church,  the 
Roman  pontiffs  were  clothed  with  the  fame  fpiritual 
majefty  and  fupreme  authority  which  they  now  aflurned. 

There  w'ere  not,  how'ever,  wanting  among  the  bifhops 
fome  men  of  prudence  and  fagacity,  who  faw  through 
thefe  impious  frauds,  and  perceived  the  chains  that 
were  forging  both  for  them  and  the  church.  The 
French  bifhops  diflinguiflied  themfelves  eminently  ire 
thisrefpeft:  but  their  oppofition  was  foon  quafhed  ; 
and  as  all  Europe  was  funk  in  the  grofieft  ignorance 
and  darknefs,  none  remained  who  were  capable  of  de¬ 
tecting  thefe  odious  impoflures,  or  difpofed  to  fupport 
the  expiring  liberty  of  the  church. 

This  may  ferveas  a  general  fpecimcn  of  the  charac-  Extreme 
ters  and  behaviour  of  the  pretended  vicegerents  of  Jefus .  infolence 
Chrift,  to  the  16th  century.  In  the  nth  century  in- 
deed,  their  power  feems  to  have  rifen  to  its  utmoft  P 
height.  They  now  received  the  pompous  titles  of  Ma- 
Jiers  of  the  world,  and  Popes,  i.  e.  Univerfal  Fathers. 
Theypreffded  every  where  in  the  councils  by  their  le¬ 
gates,  aflurned  the  authority  of  fupreme  arbiters  in  all 
controverfies  that  arofe  concerning  religion  or  church  - 
difeipline,  and  maintained  the  pretended  rights  of  the 
church  againft  the  encroachments  and  ufurpations  of 
kings  and  princes.  Their  authority,  however,  was 
•confined  within  certain  limits  :  for,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
was  reftrained  by  fovereign  princes,  that  it  might  not 
arrogantly  aim  at  civil  dominion  ;  and  on  the  other,  it 
was  oppofed  by  the  bifhops  themfelves,  that  it  might 
not  arife  to  a  fpiritual  defpotifm,  and  utterly  deftroy 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  fynods  and  councils.  Erom 
the  time  of  Leo  IX.  the  popes  employed  every  me¬ 
thod  which  the  moft  artful  ambition  could  fuggeft  to 
remove  thofe  limits,  and  to  render  their  dominion  both 
defpotic  and  univerfal.  They  not  only  afpired  to  the 
chara&er  of  fupreme  legiflators  in  the  church,  to  an 
unlimited  jurifdiction  over  all  fynods  and  councils  whe¬ 
ther  general  or  provincial,  to  the  foie  diftribution  of 
all  ecclefiaftical  honours  and  benefices,’  as  divinely  au- 
thorifed  and  appointed  for  that  purpofe;  but  they  car¬ 
ried  their  infolent  pretenfions  fo  far,  as  to  give  them¬ 
felves  out  for  lords  of  the  univerfe,  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  kingdoms  and  empires,  and  fupreme  rulers  over  the 
kings  and  princes  of  the  earth.  Hence  we  find  inftan- 
ces  of  their  giving  away  kingdoms,  and  loofing  fub- 
je&s  from  their  allegiance  to  their  fovereigns,  among 
which  the  hiftory  of  John  king  of  England  is  very  re¬ 
markable..  At  laft,  they  plainly  aflurned-  the  whole 
earth  as  their  property,  as  well  where  Chriftianity  was 
preached  as  where  it  was  not  ;  and  therefore,  on  the 
difeovery  of  America  and  the  Eaft  Indies,  the  pope, 
by  virtue  of  this  fpiritual  property,  granted  to  the  Por- 
tuguefe  a  right  to  all  the  countries  lying  eaftward,  and 
to  the  Spaniards  all  thofe  lying  to  the  weftvvard  of 
.  Cape  Non  in  Africa,  which  they  were  able  to  conquer 
by  force  of  arms ;  and  that  nothing  might  be  wanting 
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Ecclefia-  to  complete  their  character,  they  pretended  to  be  lords 
J*‘cal  of  the  future  world  alfo,  and  to  have  a  power  of  reftrain- 
1  ory‘  ing  even  the  Divine  Juftice  itfelf,  and  remitting  that 
punilhment  which  the  Deity  hath  denounced  againft 
7®  .  the  workers  of  iniquity. 

"reath^cor-  All  this  time,  the  powers  of  fuperftition  reigned 
rupted.  triumphant  over  thofe  remains  of  Chriftiauity  which 
Invocations  had  efcaped  the  corruptions  of  the  firft  four  centuries, 
of  faints,  jn  the  fifth  century  began  the  invocation  of  the  hap- 
r at'or*  P&r  Py  ^ou^s  departed  faints.  Their  afliflance  was  in- 
' introduced!  treated  by  many  fervent  prayers,  while  none  flood  up 
to  oppofe  this  prepofterous  kind  of  worfhip.  The  i- 
mages  of  thofe  who  during  their  lives  had  acquired  the 
reputation  of  uncommon  fanXity,  were  now  honoured 
with  a  particular  worfhip  in  feveral  places ;  and  many 
imagined  that  this  drew  into  the  images  the  propitious 
prefence  of  the  faints  or  celeftial  beings  which  they 
Were  fuppofed  to  reprefent.  A  ftngular  and  irrcfiftible 
efficacy  was  attributed  to  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  to 
the  figure  of  the  crofs,  in  defeating  all  the  attempts  of 
Satan,  removing  all  forts  of  calamities,  and  in  healing 
not  only  the  difeafes  of  the  body,  but  alfo  thofe  of  the 
mind.  The  famous  Pagan  doXrine  concerning  ihe pu¬ 
rification  of  departed  fouls ,  by  means  of  a  certain  kind 
of  fire,  i.  e.  purgatory,  was  alfo  confirmed  and  ex¬ 
plained  more  fully  than  it  had  formerly  been  ;  and 
every  one  knows  of  how  much  confeqitence  this  abfurd 
doXrine  hath  been  to  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Ro- 
niifh  clergy. 

In  the  fixth  century,  Gregory  the  Great  advanced 
an  opinion,  That  all  the  ‘words  of  the  facred  writings 
were  images  of  invifible  and  fpiritual  things;  for  which 
l-eafon  he  loaded  the  churches  with  a  multitude  of  ce¬ 
remonies  the  mod  infignificant  and  futile  that  can  be 
imagined ;  and  hence  arofe  a  new  and  moll  difficult 
fcicnce,  namely,  the  explication  of  thefe  ceremonies, 
and  the  Inveftigation  of  the  caufes  and  circumftances 
whence  they  derived  their  origin.  A  new  method  was 
?7  contrived  of  admmiftering  the  Lord’s  fupper,  with  a 
Introduc-  magnificent  affemblage  of  pompous  ceremonies.  This 
rion  of  the  was  called  the  canon  of  the  snafs.  Baptifm,  except  in 
nia1*'  cafes  of  necefiity,  was  adminiftered  only  on  the  great 
■  feftivals.  An  incredible  number  of  temples  were  erec¬ 
ted  in  honour  of  the  faints.  The  places  fet  apart  for 
public  worfhip  were  alfo  very  numerous:  but  now  they 
were  confidered  as  the  means  of  purcliafing  the  protec¬ 
tion  and  favour  of  the  faints  ;  and  the  ignorant  and 
barbarous  multitude  were  perfuaded,  that  thefe  de¬ 
parted  fpirits  defended  and  guarded  againft  evils  and 
calamities  of  every  kind,  the  provinces,  lands,  cities, 
and  villages  in  which  they  were  honoured  with  tem¬ 
ples.  The  number  of  thefe  temples  was  almoft  equalled 
by  that  of  the  feftivals,  which  feem  to  have  been  invent¬ 
ed  in  order  to  bring  the  Chriftian  religion  as  near  the 
„g  model  of  Paganifm  as  poffible. 

Superfti-  1°  feventh  century,  religion  feemed  to  be  alto- 
tion  dill  gether  buried  under  a  heap  of  fuperftitious  ceremo- 
incrcafes.  nies  ;  the  worlhip  of  the  true  God  and  Saviour  of  the 
world  was  exchanged  for  the  worfhip  of  bones,  bits  of 
wood  (faid  to  be  of  the  crofs)  ,  and  the  images  of  faints. 
The  eternal  ftate  of  mifery  threatened  in  Scripture  to 
the  wicked  was  exchanged  for  the  temporary  punifh- 
meut  of  purgatory;  and  the  expreflions  of  faith  in 
thrift  by  an  upright  and  virtuous  conduX,  for  the  aug¬ 
mentation  of  the  riches  of  the  clergy  by  donations  to 
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the  church,  and  the  obfervance  of  a  heap  of  idle  cere-  Eccldia- 
tnonies.  New  feftivals  were  ftill  added  ;  one  in  par-  jfal  _  - 

ticular  was  inftituted  in  honour  of  the  true  crofs  on  1  °r*  ' 

which  our  Saviour  fuffered;  and  churches  were  declared 
to  be  fanXuaries  to  all  fuch  as  fled  to  them,  whatever 
their  crimes  might  have  been. 

Superftition,  it  would  feem,  had  now  attained  its 
liigheft  pitch;  nor  is  it  eafy  to  conceive  a  degree  of  ig¬ 
norance  and  degeneracy  beyond  what  we  have  already 
mentioned.  If  any  thing  can  poffibly  be  imagined 
more  contrary  to  true  religion,  it  is  an  opinion  which 
prevailed  in  the  eighth  century,  namely,  That  Chri- 
ftians  might  appeafe  an  offended  Deity  by  voluntary 
a&3  of  mortification,  or  by  gifts  and  oblations  lavifh- 
ed  on  the  church,  and  that  people  ought  to  place  their 
confidence  in  the  works  and  merits  of  the  faints.  The 
iety  in  this  and  fome  fucceeding  ages  conlifted  in 
uilding  and  embellilhing  churches  and  chapels;  in  en¬ 
dowing  monafteries  and  bafilics;  hunting  after  the  re¬ 
lics  of  faints  and  martyrs,  and  treating  them  with  an 
abfurd  and  exceffive  veneration  ;  in  procuring  the  in- 
terceffion  of  the  faints  by  rich  oblations,  or  fuper¬ 
ftitious  rites ;  in  worihipping  images ;  in  pilgrimages 
to  thofe  places  which  were  efteemed  holy,  particu¬ 
larly  to  Paleftine,  &c.  The  genuine  religion  of  Je- 
fus  was  now  utterly  unknown,  both  to  clergy  and 
people,  if  we  except  a  few  of  its  general  doftrines  con¬ 
tained  in  the  creed.  In  this  century  alfo,  the  fuper¬ 
ftitious  cuftom  of folitary  majfes  had  its  origin.  Thefe 
were  celebrated  by  the  pridt  alone  in  behalf  of  foub 
detained  in  purgatory,  as  well  as  upon  fome  other  oc- 
cafions.  They  were  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the 
church,  but  proved  a  fource  of  immenfe  wealth  to  the 
clergy.  Under  Charlemagne  they  were  condemned 
by  a  fynod  affembled  at  Mentz,  as  criminal  effeXs  of 
avarice  and  floth.  A  new  fuperftition,  however,  ftill 
fprung  up  in  the  tenth  century.  It  was  imagined,  from 
Rev.  xx.  i.  that  Antichrift  was  to  make  his  appear¬ 
ance  on  the  earth,  that  foon  after  the  world  itfelf  would 
be  deftroyed.  An  univerfal  panic  enfued  ;  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  abandoning  all  their  connexions  ’(in  fo- 
ciety,  and  giving  over  to  the  churches  and  monafteries 
all  their  worldly  effeXs,  repaired  to  Paleftine,  where 
they  imagined  (hat  Chrift  would  defeend  from  heaven 
to  judge  the  world.  Others  devoted  themfelvcs  by  a 
folernn  and  voluntary  oath  to  the  fervice  of  the  churches, 
convents,  and  priefthood,  whofe  (laves  they  became, 
in  the  moft  rigorous  fenfe  of  that  word,  performing 
daily  their  heavy  talks;  and  all  this  from  a  notion  that 
the  fupreme  Judge  would  diminifti  the  feverity  of  their 
fentence,  and  look  upon  them  with  a  more  favourable 
and  propitious  eye,  on  account  of  their  having  made 
themfelves  the  (laves  of  his  minifters.  When  an  eclipfe 
of  the  fun  or  moon  happened  to  be  vifible,  the  cities 
were  deferted,  and  their  miferable  inhabitants  fled  for 
refuge  to  hollow  caverns,  and  hid  themfelves  among 
the  craggy  rocks,  and  under  the  bending  fnmmits  of 
fteep  mountains.  The  opulent  attempted  to  bribe  the 
faints  and  the  Deity  himfelf  by  rich  donations  confer¬ 
red  upon  the  facerdotal  tribe,  who  were  looked  upon 
as  the  immediate  vicegerents  of  heaven.  In  many 
places,  temples,  palaces,  and  noble  edifices  both  pub¬ 
lic  and  private,  were  fuffered  to  decay,  nay,  were  deli¬ 
berately  pulled  down,  from  a  notion  that  they  were  no 
longer  of  any  ufe,  as  the  final  diffolution  of  all  things 
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Ecclefia-  was  at  hand.  In  a  word,  no  language  is  fnfficient  to 
ftieal  exprefs  the  confufion  and  defpair  that  tormented  the 
1  ory~  minds  of  miferable  mortals  upon  this  oceafton.  The 
general  delufion  was  indeed  Oppofed  and  combated  by 
the  difcerning  few,  who  endeavoured  to  difpel  thefe 
terrors,  and  to  efface  the  notion  from  which  they  arofe 
in  the  minds  of  the  people.  But  their  attempts  were 
ineffectual  ;  nor  could  the  dreadful  apprehenfions  of  the 
fuperftitious  multitude  be  removed  before  the  end  of 
the  century,  and  this  terror  became  one  of  the  acci¬ 
dental  caufes  of  the  Croisades. 

That  nothing  might  now  be  wanting  to  complete 
that  Antichriftian  fyftem  of  religion  which  had  over- 
fpread  all  Europe,  it  was  in  the  nth  century  deter¬ 
mined  that  divine  worfhip  fhould  be  celebrated  in  the 
Latin  tongue,  though  now  unknown  throughout  the 
whole  continent.  During  the  whole  of  this  century 
alfo,  Chriftians  were  employed  in  the  rebuilding  and 
ornamenting  their  churches,  which  they  had  deftroyed 
through  the  fuperftitious  fear  already  taken  notice  of. 

In  much  the  fame  way  with  what  is  above  related, 
or  worfe  if  poffible,  matters  went  on  till  the  time  of 
the  reformation.  The  clergy  were  immerfed  in 
crimes  of  the  deepeft  dye  ;  and  the  laity,  imagining 
themfelves  able  to  purchafe  pardon  of  their  fins  for 
money,  followed  the  examples  of  their  pallors  with- 
Extrava-  out  remor^e*  The  abfurd  principle  formerly  mention- 
gam  belia-  ed,  namely,  that  religion  confifts  in  a&s  of  aufterity, 
vimir  of  the  and  an  unknown  mental  correfpondence  with  God,  pro- 
reputed  duced  the  molt  extravagant  and  ridiculous  behaviour 
aints*  in  the  devotees  and  reputed  faints.  They  not  only 
lived  among  the  wild  beafts,  but  alfo  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  thefe  favage  animals :  they  ran  naked  through 
the  lonely  deferts  with  a  furious  afpeCl,  and  all  the 
agitations  of  madnefs  and  frenzy  ;  they  prolonged 
their  wretched  life  by  grafs  and  wild  herbs,  avoided 
the  fight  and  converfation  of  men,  remained  motion- 
lefs  in  certain  places  for  feveral  years  expofed  to  the 
rigour  and  inclemency  of  the  feafons,  and  towards  the 
conclufion  of  their  lives  fhut  themfelves  up  in  narrow 
and  miferable  huts ;  and  all  this  was  confidered  as  true 
piety,  the  only  acceptable  method  of  worfhipping  the 
Deity  and  attaining  a  (hare  in  his  favour. — But  of 
all  the  inftances  of  fuperftitious  frenzy  which  difgraced 
the  times  we  now  fpeak  of,  none  was  held  in  higher 
veneration,  or  excited  more  the  wonder  of  the  multi¬ 
tude,  than  that  of  a  certain  order  of  men  who  were 
called  St  Hites  by  the  Greeks,  and  Saudi  Coltan- 
riares,  or  Pillar-Saints,  by  the  Latins.  Thefe 
were  perfons  of  a  mod  fingular  and  extravagant 
turn  of  mind,  who  ftood  motionlefs  on  the  tops 
of  pillars  exprefsly  raifed  for  this  exercife  of  their 
patience,  and  remained  there  for  feveral  years  a- 
mift  the  admiration  and  applaufe  of  the  ftupid  po¬ 
pulace.  The  inventor  of  this  ftrange  difeipline  was 
one  Simeon  a  Syrian,  who  began  his  follies  by  chan¬ 
ging  the  agieeable  employment  of  a  fhepherd  for  the 
aufterities  of  a  monkifh  life.  He  began  his  devotions 
on  the  top  of  a  pillar  fix  cubits  high;  but  as  he  in- 
creafed  in  fanftity,  he  alfo  increafed  the  height  of  his 
pillar,  till,  towards  the  conclufion  of  his  life,  he  had 
got  up  on  the  top  of  a  pillar  40  cubits  in  height. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syria  and  Paleftine,  fe- 
duced  by  a  falfe  ambition  and  an  utter  ignorance  .of 
true  religion,  followed  the  example  of  this  fanatic, 
Vol.  V. 
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though  not  with  the  fame  degree  of  aufterity.  This  EcdeGa- 
fuperftitious  praftice  began  in  the  fifth  century,  and 
continued  in  the  eaft  for  600  years.  The  Latins, 
however,  had  too  much  wifdom  and  prudence  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  Syrians  and  Orientals  in  thip  whimfical  fuper¬ 
ftition  ;  and  when  a  certain  fanatic,  or  impoftor,  na¬ 
med  IVulfilaicus ,  erected  one  of  thefe  pillars  in  the 
country  of  Treves,  and  propofed  to  live  on  it  after 
the  manner  of  Simeon,  the  neighbouring  bifiiops  or¬ 
dered  it  to  be  pulled  down. 

The  pra&ices  of  auftere  worlhip  and  difeipline  in 
other  refpe&s,  however,  gained  ground  throughout 
all  parts  of  Chriftendom.  Monks  of  various  kinds 
were  to  be  found  in  every  country  in  prodigious  num¬ 
bers.  But  though  their  difeipline  was  at  firft  exceed¬ 
ingly  fevere,  it  became  gradually  relaxed,  and  the 
monks  gave  into  all  the  prevailing  vices  of  the  times. 

Other  orders  fucceeded,  who  pretended  to  ftill  great¬ 
er  degrees  of  fan&ity,  and  to  reform  the  afaufes  of 
the  preceding  ones  ;  but  thefe  in  their  turn  became 
corrupted,  and  fell  into  the  fame  vices  they  had  bla¬ 
med  in  others.  The  moil  violent  animofities,  difputes, 
and  hatred,  alfo  reigned  among  the  different  orders  of 
monks  ;  and,  indeed,  between  the  clergy  of  all  ranks 
and  degrees,  whether  we  confider  them  as  claffed  in 
different  bodies,  or  as  individuals  of  the  fame  body. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  their  wranglings  and  dif¬ 
putes,  the  methods  which  each  of  them  took  to  ag- 
grandife  themfelves  at  the  expeuct  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  to  keep  the  reft  of  mankind  in  fubjedtion, 
would  require  many  volumes.  We  fhall  only  obferve, 
therefore,  that  even  the  external  profeffion  of  the  au¬ 
ftere  and  abfurd  piety  which  took  place  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries,  continued  gradually  to  decline. 

Some  there  were,  indeed,  who  boldly  oppofed  the 
torrent  of  fuperftition  and  wickednefs,  which  threa¬ 
tened  to  overflow  the  whole  world :  but  their  oppo- 
fition  proved  fruitlefs,  and  all  of  thefe  towards  the 
sera  of  the  reformation  had  been  either  filenced  or  de¬ 
ftroyed  :  fo  that,  at  that  time,  the  pope  and  clergy 
reigned  over  mankind  without  coutroul,  had  made 
themfelves  mailers  of  almoft  all  the  wealth  in  every 
country  of  Europe,  and  may  truly  be  faid  to  have 
been  the  only  fovereigns ;  the  reft  of  the  human 
race,  tven  kings  and  princes,  being  only  their  vaflals 
and  flaves. 

While  the  Popifh  fuperftition  reigned  thus  violent-  RifeofMa- 
ly  in  the  weft,  the  abfurd  dodlriues  of  Mahomet  over-  hometan- 
fpread  all  the  eaft.  The  rife  of  this  impoftor  is  rela-  hin¬ 
ted  under  the  article  Arabia.  His  fucceffors  con¬ 
quered  in  order  to  eftablifh  the  religion  of  their  apo- 
ftle  ;  and  thus  the  very  name  of  Chriftianity  was  ex- 
tingnifhed  in  many  places  where  it  had  formerly  flou- 
rifhed.  The  conqnefts  of  the  Tartars  having  inter¬ 
mingled  them  with  tHe  Mahometans,  they  greedily 
embraced  the  fuperfi  itions  of  that  religion,  which 
thus  almoft  entirely  overfprtad  the  whole  continents 
of  Afia  and  Africa  ;  and,  by  the  conqueft  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks  in  1453,  was  likewife  eftablilhed  i.(ate8*f  r 
throughout  a  conf.derabie  part  of  Europe.  ligiorwin 

About  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  the  Ro- the  begin- 
man  pontiffs  lived  in  the  utmoft  tranquillity  ;  nor  had  ningof  the 
they,  according  to  the  appearance  of  things  at  that  ll5thaC^~ 
time,  any  rtafen  to  fear  an  oppofition  to  their  autho-  ^Je^hat 
rity  in  any  refpCcf,  fince  the  commotions  which  had  Ume. 
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Ecclefia-  been  raifed  by  the  Waldenfe-s,  Alblgenfes,  &c.  were 
now  entirely  fupprefftd.  We  mult  not,  however, 

H>1  ory'  conclude,  from  this  apparent  tranquillity  and  feciirity 
of  the  pontiffs  and  their  adherents,  that  their  meafures 
were  univerfally  applauded.  Not  only  private  perfons, 
but  alfo  the  molt  powerful  princes  and  fovereign  dates, 
exclaimed  loudly  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  popes, 
and  the  unbridled  licentionfnefs  of  the  clergy  of  all 
denominations.  They  demanded,  therefore,  a  refor¬ 
mation  of  the  church  in  its  head  and  members,  and  a 
general  council  to  accomplifh  that  neceflary  purpofe. 
But  thefe  complaints  and  demands  were  not  carried  to 
fuch  a  length  as  to  produce  any  good  tffed  ;  fince 
they  came  front  perfons  who  never  entertained  the  lead 
doubt  about  the  fupreme  authority  of  the  pope  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters,  and  who  of  confequence,  inftead  of 
attempting  themfelves  to  bring  about  that  reformation 
which  was  fo  ardently  defired,  remained  entirely  io- 
a  drive,  or  looked  for  redrtfs  to  the  court  of  Rome,  or 
to  a  general  council.  But  while  the  fo  much  defired  re¬ 
formation  feemed  to  be  at  fnch  a  great  diftauce,  it  fud- 
deuly  arofe  from  a  quarter  whence  it  was  not  at  all 
expected.  A  Tingle  perfon,  Martin  Luther,  a  monk  of 
the  order  of  St  Auguftine,  ventured  to  oppofe  him- 
ftlf  to  the  whole  torrent  of  papal  power  and  defpo- 
tifm.  This  bold  attempt  was  firft  made  public 
on  the  30th  of  September  1517;  and  notwith- 
flanding  all  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  and  his  adhe¬ 
rents,  the  dodrines  of  Luther  continued  daily  to 
gain  ground.  Others,  encouraged  by  his  fuccefs,  lent 
their  afiiftance  in  the  work  of  Reformation  ;  which  at 
laft  produced  new  churches,  founded  upon  principles 
quite  different  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which  ftill 
continue.  But  for  a  particular  account  of  the  trau- 
fadions  of  the  firfl  Reformers,  the  oppofition  they 
met  with,  and  the  final  fettlement  of  the  reformed 
churches  in  different  nations  in  Europe,  fee  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Luther  and  Reformation. 

The  ftate  of  religion  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
feems  as  yet  to  be  but  little  altered.  Alia  and  Africa 
are  funk  in  the  groffeft  fuperflitions  either  of  the 
Mahommedan  or  Pagan  kinds.  The  fouthern  conti¬ 
nent  of  America  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  conti¬ 
nues  immerfed  in  the  mod  abfurd  fuperflitions  of  Po¬ 
pery.  The  northern  continent,  being  moftly  peopled 
with  colonies  from  Great  Britain,  profefles  the  re¬ 
formed  religion.  At  the  fame  time  it  mu  ft  be  owned, 
that  fome  kind  of  reformation  hath  taken  place  even 
in  Popery  and  Mahommedanifm  themfelves.  The 
Popes  have  no  longer  that  authority  over  dates  and 
princes,  even  thofe  moft  bigotted  to  Popery,  which  they 
formerly  had.  Neither  are  the  lives  either  of  the 
clergy  or  laity  fo  corrupt  as  they  were  before.  The 
increafe  of  learning  in  all  parts  of  the  world  hath  con¬ 
tributed  to  caufe  men  open  their  eyes  to  the  light  of 
reafon,  and  this  hath  been  attended  with  a  propor¬ 
tional  decreafe  of  fuperflition.  Even  in  Mahommedan 
countries,  that  furious  enthufiafm  which  formerly  em¬ 
boldened  the  inhabitants  to  face  the  greateft  dangers, 
hath  now  almoft  vanifhed  ;  fo  that  the  credit  of  Ma¬ 
homet  himfelf  feems  to  have  funk  much  in  theeftima- 
tion  of  hi3  followers.  This  is  to  beunderftoodeven  of  the 
mod  ignorant  and  bigotted  multitude  ;  and  the  fenfible 
part  of  the  Turks  are  faid  to  incline  much  towards 
Deifm.  With  regard  to  thofe  nations  which  ftill  pro- 
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fefs  Paganifm,  the  intercourfe  of  Europeans  with  Compofi- 
them  is  fo  fmall,  that  it  is  impoffible  to  fay  any  thing  '"If1 

concerning  them.  As  none  of  them  are  in  a  Hate  of _ _ll_ 

civilization,  however,  it  may  be  conjedured,  that  their 
religion  is  of  the  fame  unpolilhed  cad  with  their 
manners,  and  that  it  confifts  of  a  heap  of  barbarous 
fuperftitions  which  have  been  handed  down  among 
them  from  time  immemorial,  and  which  they  continue 
to  obferve  without  knowing  why  or  wherefore. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Compofition  of  Hi/lory. 

CrcERO  has  given  us  the  whole  art  of  compofing 
hiftory,  in  a  very  (hort  and  comprehenfive  manner. 

We  fhall  firft  tranferibe  what  he  fays,  and  then  con- 
fider  the  feveral  parts  of  it  in  their  proper  order. 

“  No  one  is  ignorant  (fays  he),  that  the  firft  law  in  . 
writing  hiftory  is,  Not  to  dare  to  fay  any  thing  that 
is  falfe  ;  and  the  next,  Not  to  be  afraid  to  fpeak  the 
truth :  that  on  the  one  hand  there  be  no  fufpicion  of 
affedion,  nor  of  prejudice  on  the  other.  Thefe  foun¬ 
dations  are  what  all  are  acquainted  with.  But  the 
fuperftrudure  confifts  partly  in  things,  and  partly  in 
the  ftyle  or  language.  The  former  require  an  order 
of  times,  and  deferiptions  of  places.  And  becaufe 
in  great  and  memorable  events,  we  are  defirous  to 
know  firft  their  caufes,  then  the  actions  themfelves, 
and  laftly  their  confequences ;  the  hiftorian  fhould 
take  notice  of  the  fprings  or  motives,  that  occafioned 
them  ;  and,  in  mentioning  the  fads  themfelves,  fhould 
not  only  relate  what  was  done  or  faid,  but  likewife 
in  what  manner;  and,  in  treating  upon  their  confe¬ 
quences,  fhew  if  they  were  the  effeds  of  chance,  wif- 
dom,  or  imprudence.  Nor  Ihould  he  only  recite  the 
adions  of  great  and  eminent  perfons,  but  likewife  de- 
fpribe  their  charaders.  The  ftyle  ought  to  be  fluent, 
fmooth,  and  even,  free  from  that  harfhnefs  and  poig¬ 
nancy  which  is  ufual  at  the  bar.0  Thus  far  Cicero.  DeOral. 

An  hiftory  written  in  this  manner,  and  furnifhed  with  Lii.ii.c.  ij. 
all  thefe  properties,  mull  needs  be  very  entertaining, 
as  well  as  inftrudive.  And  perhaps  few  have  come 
nearer  this  plan  than  Tacitus ;  though  his  fubjed  is 
attended  with  this  unhappy  circumltance,  or  at  leaft 
unpleafant  one,  that  it  affords  us  examples  rather  of 
what  we  ought  to  avoid,  than  what  to  imitate.  But 
it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the  hiftorian,  as  Well  as  of  the 
philofopher,  to  reprefent  both  virtues  and  vices  in 
their  proper  colours  ;  the  latter  doing  it  by  precepts, 
and  the  former  by  examples.  Their  manner  is  dif¬ 
ferent;  but  the  end  and  delign  of  both  is,  or  fhould 
be,  the  fame  :  And  therefore  hiftory  has  not  impro¬ 
perly  been  faid  by  fome  to  be  moral  philofophy,  ex¬ 
emplified  in  the  lives  and  adions  of  mankind. 

We  fhall  reduce  thefe  feveral  things  mentioned  by 
Cicero  to  three  heads,  Matter,  Order,  and  Style  ;  and 
treat  upou  each  of  them  feparately.  Blit  as  Truth  is 
the  bafis  and  foundation  of  all  hiftory,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  conlider  that  in  the  firft  place. 

Art.  I.  Of  Truth  in  Hiftory. 

Truth  is,  as  it  were,  the  very  life  and  foul  of  of  hiftoric 
hiftory,  by  which  it  is  diftinguifhed  from  fable  or  ro-  truth, 
mance.  An  hiftorian  therefore  ought  not  only  to  be 
a  man  of  probity,  but  void  of  all  paffiou  or  bias.  He 
mull  have  the  fleadinefs  of  a  philofopher,  joined  with 
the  vivacity  of  a  poet  or  orator.  Without  the  former, 
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he  will  be  infenfibly  fwayed  by  fotne  paffion,  to  give  think  it  proper  to  omit  what  I  have  been  told.”  By 
a  falfe  colouring  to  the  actions  or  chara&ers  be  de-  fuch  a  conduft  the  author  fecures  his  credit,  whether 
_  fcribes,  as  favour  or  dillike  to  parties  or  perfons  affedt  the  things  prove  really  true  or  falfe  ;  and  gives  room 
his  mind.  Whereas  he  ought  to  be  of  no  party,  nor  for  further  inquiry,  without  impofing  on  his  readers, 
to  have  either  friend  or  foe  while  writing  ;  but  to  The  other  branch  of  hirtorical  truth  is,  Not  to  omit 
preferve  himfelf  in  a  ftate  of  the  greateft  indifferency  any  thing  that  is  true,  and  neceffary  to  fet  the  matter 
to  all,  that  he  may  judge  of  things  as  they  really  are  treated  of  in  a  clear  and  full  light.  In  the  adtions  of 
in  their  own  nature,  and  not  as  conuedled  with  this  paft  ages,  or  diftant  countries,  wherein  the  writer  has 


or  that  perfon  or  party.  And  with  this  firm  and  fe- 
date  temper,  a  lively  imagination  is  reqiiifite  ;  with¬ 
out  which  his  defcriptions  will  be  flat  and  cold,  nor 
will  he  be  able  to  convey  to  his  readers  a  juft  and  ade¬ 
quate  idea  of  great  and  generous  adlions.  Nor  is  the 
afliflance  of  a  good  judgment  lefs  neceffary  than  any 
of  the  former  qualities,  to  dircdl  him  what  is  proper 
to  be  faid  and  what  to  be  omitted,  and  to  treat  every 
thing  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  its  importance.  And 
fince  thefe  are  the  rqualifications  neceffary  for  au  hi¬ 
ftorian,  it  may  perhaps  feeni  the  lefs  ftrange,  that  we 
have  fo  few  good  hiftories. 

But  hiftorical  truth  confifts  of  two  parts;  one  is.  Not 
not  to  fay  any  thing  we  know  to  be  falfe  :  Tho*  it  is 
not  fufficient  to  excufe  an  hiftorian  iu  relating  a  falfe- 
hood,  that  he  did  not  know  it  was  fo  when  he  wrote 
it;  unlefs  he  firft  ufed  all  the  means  iu  his  power  to 
inform  himfelf  of  the  truth.  For  then  undoubtedly, 
an  invincible  error  is  as  pardonable  in  hiitory  as  in 
morality.  But  the  generality  of  writers  in  this  kind 
content  themfelves  with  taking  their  accounts  from 
hearfays,  or  tranferibing  them  from  others;  with¬ 
out  duly  weighing  the  evidence  on  which  they  are 
founded,  or  giving  themfelves  the  trouble  of  a  ftrift 
inquiry.  Few  will  ufe  the  dilligence  neceffary  to  in¬ 
form  themfelves  of  the  certainty  of  what  they  under¬ 
take  to  relate.  And  as  the  want  of  this  greatly  abates 
the  pleafure  of  reading  fuch  writers,  while  perfons 
read  with  diffidence;  fo  nothing  more  recommends  an 
hiftorian,  thau  fuch  induftry.  Thus  we  are  informed 
of  Thucydides,  that  when  he  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the 
Peloponnefian  war,  he  did  not  fatisfy  himfelf  with  the 
beft  accounts,  he  could  get  from  his  countrymen  the 
Athenians,  fearing  they  might  be  partial  in  theirown 
caufe;  but  fpared  no  expence  to  inform  himfelf  how 
the  fame  fa£s  were  related  by  their  enemies  the  Lace¬ 
demonians  ;  that,  by  comparing  the  relations  of  both 
parties,  he  might  better  judge  of  the  truth.  And 
Polybius  took  greater  pains  than  he,  in  order  to  write 
his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs;  for  he  travelled  into 
Africa,  Spain,  Gaul,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
that  by  viewing  the  feveral  feenes  of  action,  aud  in¬ 
forming  himfelf  from  the  inhabitants,  he  might  come 
at  a  greater  certainty  of  the  fa&s,  and  reprefent  them 
in  a  jufter  light.  But  as  an  hiftorian  ought  not  to  affert 
what  he  knows  to  be  falfe;  fo  he  fhould  likewife  be 
cautious  in  relating  things  which  are  doubtful,  and 
acquaint  his  readers  with  the  evidence  he  goes  upon 
in  fuch  fa&s,  from  whence  they  may  be  3ble  to  judge 
how  far  it  is  proper  to  credit  them.  So  Herodotus 
tells  us  what  things  he  faw  himfelf  in  his  travels,  and 
what  he  heard  from  the  information  of  the  Egyptian 
priefts  and  others  with  whom  he  converfed.  And  Cur- 
tius,  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  fpeaking  of  the  affairs 
of  India,  iugenuoufly  confeffes,  that  he  wrote  more 
than  he  fully  believed.  “  For  (fays  he)  I  neither 
dare  to  affirm  pofitively,  what  I  doubt  of ;  nor  can  I 


no  perfonal  concern,  he  can  have  uo  great  induce¬ 
ment  to  break  in  upon  this  rule.  But  where  intereft 
or  party  is  engaged,  it  requires  no  fmall  candour,  as 
well  as  firmnefs  of  mind,  conftantly  to  adhere  to  it. 
Affe&ion  to  fome,  averfion  to  others,  fear  of  difob- 
liging  friends  or  thofe  in  power,  will  often  inter- 
pofe,  and  try  his  integrity.  Bdides,  an  omiffion  is 
lefs  obvious  to  cenfure,  than  a  falfe  affertion  :  for  the 
one  may  be  eafily  aferibed  to  ignorance  or  forgetful- 
nefs  ;  whereas  the  other  will,  if  difeovered,  be  com¬ 
monly  looked  upon  as  defign.  He  therefore,  who  in 
fuch  circuraftances,  from  a  generous  love  to  truth,  is 
fuperior  to  all  motives  to  betray  or  ftifle  it,  juftly  de- 
ferves  the  character  of  a  brave,  as  well  as  honeft  man. 
What  Polybius  fays  upon  this  head  is  very  well  worth 
remarking  :  “  A  good  man  ought  to  love  his  friends 
and  his  country,  and  to  have  a  like  difpofition  with 
them,  both  towards  their  friends  and  enemies.  But 
when  he  takes  upon  him  the  charafter  of  an  hiftorian; 
they  muft  all  be  forgot.  He  muft  often  fpeak  well 
of  his  enemies,  and  commend  them  when  their  adtions 
deferve  it ;  and  fometimes  blame,  and  even  upbraid 
his  greateft  friends,  when  their  condudt  makes  it  ne¬ 
ceffary.  Nor  muft  he  forbear  fometimes  to  reprove, 
and  at  other  times  to  commend,  the  fame  perfons ;  fince 
all  are  liable  to  miftake  in  their  management,  and 
there  are  fcarce  any  perfons  who  are  always  in  the 
wrong.  Therefore,  in  hiftory,  all  perfonal  confidera- 
tions  fhould  be  laid  afide,  and  regard  had  only  to  their 
adtions.” 

What  a  different  view  of  mankind  and  their  aftions 
fhould  we  have,  were  thefe  rules  obferved  by  all  ht- 
ftorians?  Integrity  is  undoubtedly  the  principal  qua¬ 
lification  of  an  hiftorian  ;  when  we  can  depend  uy 
this,  other  imperfeftions  are  more  eafily  paffed  over. 
Suetonius  is  faid  to  have  written  the  lives  of  the  firft 
twelve  Roman  emperors  with  the  fame  freedom  where¬ 
with  they  themfelves  lived.  What  better  charadier 
can  be  given  of  a  writer  ?  The  fame  ingenuous  tem¬ 
per  appears  in  the  two  Grecian  hiftorians  above  men¬ 
tioned,  Thucydides  and  Polybius :  The  former  of 
whom,  though  banifhed  by  his  countrymen  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  yet  expreffes  no  marks  of  refentment  in  his 
hiftory,  either  agaiuft  them  in  general,  or  even  a- 
gainft  the  chief  authors  of  it,  when  he  has  occafion 
to  mention  them;  and  the  latter  does  not  forbear 
cenfuring,  what  he  thought  blameable  in  his  neareft 
relations  and  friends.  But  it  is  often  no  eafy  matter  to 
know,  whether  an  hiftorian  fpeaks  truth  or  not,  and 
keeps  up  to  the  feveral  chara&ers  here  mentioned  ;  tho' 
it  feems  reafonable,  upon  the  common  principles  of 
juftice  due  to  all  mankind,  to  credit  him  where  ho 
marks  of  partiality  or  prejudice  appear  in  his  writings. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  judgment  may  in  a  good  mea- 
fure  be  formed  of  the  veracity  of  an  author,  from  his 
manner  of  expreffing  himfelf.  A  certain  candour  and 
franknefs,  that  is  always  uniform  and  confiftent  with 
21  A  2  itfelf 
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itfelf  runs  through  their  writings,  who  have  nothing 
in  view  but  truth,  which  may  be  juftly  efteemed  as  a 
very  good  evidence  of  their  (incerity.  Whereas  thofc, 
who  have  partial  deiigns  to  anfwer,  are  commonly 
more  clofe  and  covert  ;  and  if  at  other  times  they  af- 
fume  an  air  of  opennefs  and  freedom,  yet  this  is  not 
conftant  and  even,  but  foon  followed  again  with  the 
appearance  of  fome  bias  and  referve  :  for  it  is  very 
difficult  to  aX  a  part  long  together,  without  lying 
open  to  a  difcovery.  And  therefore  though  craft  and 
defign  is  exceeding  various,  and,  Proteus  like,  affumes 
very  different  ffiapes ;  there  are  certain  characters,  by 
which  it  may  often  be  perceived  and  deteXed.  Thus, 
where  things  are  uncertain  by  reafon  of  their  being 
reported  various  ways,  it  is  partiality  in  an  hiftorian 
to  give  into  the  mol  unfavourable  account,  where 
others  are  as  well  known  and  equally  credible.  Again, 
it  is  a  proof  of  the  fame  bad  temper,  when  the  faXs 
themfelves  are  certain  and  evident,  but  the  defign  and 
motives  of  thofe  concerned  in  them  are  unknown  and 
obfeure,  to  affign  fome  ill  principle,  fuch  as  avarice, 
ambition,  malice,  intereft,  or  any  other  vitious  habit, 
as  the  caufe  of  them.  This  conduX  is  not  only  un¬ 
juft  to  the  perfons.  vffiol'e  adlions  they  relate ;  but 
hurtful  to  mankind  in  general,  by  endeavouring  to 
deftroy  the  principal  motive  to  virtue,  which  fprings 
from  example.  Others,  who  affeX  to  be  more  covert, 
content  themfelves  with  fnfpicions  and  fly  inlinuations ;. 
and  then  endeavour  to  come  off,  by  intimating  their 
unwillingnefs  to  believe  them,  tho*  they  would  have 
their  readers  do  fo.  And  to  mention  no  more,  there 
are  others,  who,  when  they  have  loaded  perfons  with 
unjuft  calumnies  and  refleXions,  will  allow  them  fome 
flight  commendations,  to  make  what  they  have  faid 
before  look  more  credible,  and  themfelves  lefs  partial. 
But  the  honeft  and  faithful  hiftorian  contemns  all  fuch 
low  and  mean  arts ;  he  confiders  things  as  they  are 
in  themfelves,  and  relates  them  as  he  finds  them,  with¬ 
out  prejudice  or  affeXion. 

Art.  II.  The  Subject  or  Argument  of  Hiftory. 

The  fubjeQ  in  general  is  faXs,  together  with  fuch 
things  as  are  either  conneXed  with  them,  or«may  at 
lead  be  requifite  to  fet  them  in  a  juft  and  proper  light. 
But  although  the  principal  defign  of  hiftory  be  to  ac¬ 
quaint  us  with  faXs,  yet  all  faXs  do  not  merit  the 
regard  of  an  hiftorian ;  but  fuch  only  as  may  be  thought 
of  ufe  and  fervice  for  the  conduX  of  human  life.  Nor 
is  it  allowable  for  him,  like  the  poet,  to  form  the  plan 
and  fchemeofhis  work  as  he  pleafes.  His  bufinefs 
is  to  report  things  as  he  finds  them,  without  any  co¬ 
louring  or  difguife  to  make  them  more  pleafing  and 
palatable  to  his  reader,  which  would  be  to  convert  his 
hiftory  into  a  novel.  Indeed,  fome  hiftories  afford 
more  pleafure  and  entertainment  than  others,  from  the 
nature  of  the  things  of  which  they  confiil;  and  it  may 
be  efteemed  the  happinefs  pf  an  hiftorian  to  meet  with 
fuch  a  fubjeX,  but  it  is  not  his  fault  if  it  be  otherwife. 
Thus  Herodotus  begins  his  hiftory  with  fhewing,  that 
the  barbarians  gave  the  firft  occaliofi  to,  the  wars  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  Greeks,  and  ends  it  with  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  punifhment  which,  after  fome  ages,  they 
fuffered  from  the  Greeks  on  that  account.  Such  arelation 
muft  uot  only  be  very  agreeable  to  his  countrymen  the 
Grecians,  for  whofe  fakes  it  was  written ;  but  likewife 
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very  inftruXive,  by  informing  them  of  the  juftice  of  Comyofi- 
Providence  in  punilhing  public  injuries  in  this  world,  jj0"  of 
wherein  focieties,  as  fuch,  are  only  capable  of  puniih-  ory‘ 
ment.  And  therefore  thofe  examples  might  be  of  ufe 
to  caution  them  againft  the  like  praXices.  On  the 
contrary,  Thucydides  begins  his  hiftory  with  the  un¬ 
happy  ftate  of  his  countrymen  the  Athenians;  and  in 
the  courfe  of  it  plainly  intimates,  that  they  were  the 
caufe  of  the  calamitous  war  between  them  and  the 
Lacedemonians.  Whereas,  had  he  been  more  inclined 
to  plea fe  and  gratify  his  countrymen,  than  to  write 
the  truth,  he  might  have  fet  things  in  fuch  a  light  as 
to  have  made  their  enemies  appear  the  aggreffors. 

But  he  fcomed  to  court  applaufe  at  the  txpence  of 
truth  and  juftice,  and  has  fet  a  noble  example  of  in¬ 
tegrity  to  all  future  hiftorinns.  But  as  all  aXions  do 
not  merit  a  place  in  hiftory,  it  requires  no  fmall  judg¬ 
ment  in  an  hiftorian  to  felcX  fuch  only  as  are  proper. 

Cicero  obfervea  very  juftly,  that  hiftpry  “  is  convcr- 
fant  in  great  and  memorable  aXions.”  For  this  rea¬ 
fon,  an  hiftorian  fiiould  always  keep' pofterity  in  view, 
and  relate  nothing  which  may  not,  upon  fome  account 
or  other,  be  worth  the  notice  of  after-ages.  To  de- 
feend  to  trivial  and  minute  matters,  fuch  as  frequently 
occur  in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  below  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  hiftory.  Such  writers  ought  rather  to  be  deemed 
journalifts  than  hiftorians,  who  have  no  view  or  ex- 
peXation  that  their  works  ffiould  furvive  them.  But 
the  fkilful  hiftorian  js  fired  with  a  more  noble  ambi¬ 
tion.  His  defign  is  to  acquaint  fucceeding  ages  with 
what  remarkable  occurrences  happened  in  the  world 
before  them;  to*do  juftice  to  the  memory  of  great 
and  virtuous  men ;  and  at  the  fame  time  to  perpetuate 
his  own.  Pliny  the  younger  has  fome  fine  refleXions 
upon  this  head,  in  a  letter  to.  a  friend.  “  You  advife 
me  (fays  he)  to  write  an  hiftory;  and  not  yon  only, 
for  many  others  have  done  the  fame,  and  I  am  myfelf 
inclined  to  it.  Not  that  I  believe  myfelf  qualified  for 
it,  which  would  be  rafh  to  think,  till  I  have  tried  ; 
but  becaufe  I  efteem  it  a  generous  aXion  not  to  fuffte 
thofe  to  be  forgotten,  whofe  memory,  ought  to  be 
eternized ;  and  to  perpetuate  the  names  of  others,  to¬ 
gether  with  one’s  own.  For  there  is  nothing  I  am  fo 
defirous  or  ambitious  of,  as  to  be  remembered  here¬ 
after;  which  is  a  thing  worthy  of  a  man,  efpecially 
of,one  who,  confcious  of  no  guilt,  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  pofterity.  Therefore  I  am  thinking  day 
and  night  by  what  means,  as  Virgil  fays, 

- My  name 

To  raife  aloft: 

That  woul^  fuffice  me;  for  it  is  above  my  wilh  to  add 
with  him, 

and  wing  my  flight  to  fame. 

But  oh! 

However,  this  is  enough,  and  what  hiftory  alone  feems 
to  promife.”  This  was  Pliny’s  opinion,  with  regard  m,  v.^  gv 
to  the  ufe  and  advantage  of  hiftory;  the  fubjcXs  of 
which  are.generally  matters  of  weight  and  importance. 

And  therefore,  when  a  prudent  hiftorian  thinks  it 
convenient  to  take  notice  of  things  in  themfelves  lefs 
confiderable,  he  either  does  it  with  brevity,  or  for 
fome  apparent  reafon,  or  accounts  for  it  by  fome  juft 
apology.  So  Dion  Callus,  when  he  has  mentioned 
fome  things  of  Idler  moment  in  the  life  of  Commodus 
(as  indeed  that  emperor’s  life  was  chiefly  filled  up  with 
cruelty 
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Com  poll-  cruelty  and  folly),  makes  this  excufe  for  himfelf:  “  I 
-of  would  not  have  it  thought  that  I  defcend  below  the 

... _ '--Hi-  gravity  of  hiftory  in  writing  thefe  things.  For,  as 

they  were  the  aftions  of  an  emperor,  and  I  was 
prefent  and  faw  them  all,  and  both  heard  and  con* 
verfed  with  him,  I  did  not  think  it  proper  to  omit 
them.”  He  fcems  to  think  thofe  aClions,  when  per¬ 
formed  by  an  emperor,  might  be  worth  recording, 
which,  if  done  by  a  perfon  of  inferior  rank,  would 
fcarce  have  defer ved  notice.  Nor  does  he  appear  to 
have  judged  amifs,  if  we  confider  what  an  influence 
the  conduit  and  behaviour  of  princes,  even  in  the 
common  circumftances  of  life,  have  upon  all  beneath 
them  ;  which  may  fometimes  render  them  not  un¬ 
worthy  the  regard  of  an  hiftorian,  as  examples  either 
for  imitation,  or  caution. 

But,  although  fails  in  general  are  the  proper  fub- 
jeit  of  hiftory,  yet  they  may  be  differently  confidered 
with  regard  to  the  extent  of  them,  as  they  relate  ei¬ 
ther  to  particular  perfons,  or  communities  of  men. 
Different  And  from  this  confideration,  hiftory  has  been  diftin- 
kindsof  guilhed  into  three  forts,  viz.  biography,  particular,  and 
hiftory.  general  kijlory.  The  lives  of  tingle  perfons  is  called 
biography.  By  particular,  hiftory  is  meant  that  of  par¬ 
ticular  ftates,  whether  for  a  fhorter  or  longer  fpace  of 
time.  And  general  hiftory  contains  an  account  of  fe- 
veral  ftates  exifting  together  in  the  fame  period  of 
time. 

i.  The  fubjeCls  of  biography  are  the  live?  either  of 
public  or  private  perfons  ;  for  many  ufeful  obferva- 
tions  in  the  conduCl  of  human  life  may  be' made  from 
juft  accounts  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent  and  be¬ 
neficial  to  the  world  in  either  ftation.  Nay,  the  lives 
of  vitious  perfons  are  not  without  their  ufe,  as  warn¬ 
ings  to  others,  by  obferving  the  fatal  confequence3 
which  fooner  or  later  generally  follow  fuch  praClices. 
But,  far  thofe  who  expofed  their  lives,  or  otherwife 
employed  their  time  and  labour  for  the  fervice  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  it  feems  but  a  juft  debt  that  their 
memories  {honld  be  perpetuated  after  them,  and  po- 
fterity  acquainted  with  their  benefaClors.  The  ex¬ 
pectation  of  this  was  no  fmall  incentive  to  virtue  in 
the  Pagan  world.  And  perhaps  every  one,  upon  due 
reflection,  will  be  convinced  how  natural  this  pafiion  is 
to  mankind  in  general.  And  it  was  for  this  reafon, 
probably,  that  Virgil  places  not  only  his  heroes,  but 
alfo  the  inventors  of  ufeful  arts  and  feiences,  and 
other  perfons  of  diftinguilhcd  merit,  in  the  Elyfian 
fields,  where  he  thus  deferibes  them : 

Here  patriot?  live,  who,  for  iheir  country’s  gooff,. 

In  fighting  fields  were  prodigal  of  blood: 

Priefts  of  unblemifh’d  lives  here  make  abode; 

And  poets  worlhy  their  infpiring  god; 

And  iearchihg  wits,  of  more  mechanic  parts-. 

Who  grac’d  Iheir  age  with  new-invented  arts; 

Thofe  who  to  worth  their  bounty  did  extend. 

And  thofe  who  knew  lhat  bounty  to  commend: 

The  heads  of  thefe  with  holy  fillets  bound. 

And  all  their  temples  were  with  garlands  crown’d. 

ALneid,  1.  vi.  v.  6G, 

In  the  lives  of  public  perfons,  their  public  clraraCters 
are  principally,  but  not  folely,  to  be  regarded.  The 
world  is  inquifitive  to  know  the  conduCl  of  princes 
and  other  great  men,  as  well  in  private  as  public. 
And  both,  as  has  been  faid,  may  be  of  fervice,  confi- 
derfng  the  influence  of  their  examples.  But  to  be 
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over-inquifitive  in  fearching  into  the  weaknefies  and 
infirmities  of  the  greateft  or  bell  of  men,  is,  to  fay 

no  more  of  it,  but  a  needlefs  curiofity.  In  the 

writers  of  this  kind,  Plutarch  is  juftly  allowed  to 
excel. 

But  it  has  been  a  matter  of  difpute  among  the 
learned,  whether  any  one  ought  to  write  his  own 
hiftory.  It  may  be  pleaded  in  favour  of  this,  that 
no  one  can  be  fo  much  matter  of  the  fuhjeCt  as  the 

perfon  himfelf:  and  befides,  there  are  many  in- 

ftance9,  both  ancient  and  modern,  to  juftify  fuch  a 
condnCl.  But  on  the  other  hand  it  mull  be  owned, 
that  there  are  many  inconveniencies  which  attend  it, 
fome  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Cicero.  “  If  (fays 
he)  there  is  any  thing  commendable,  perfons  are 
obliged  to  fpeak  of  themfelves  with  greater  modefty, 
and  to  omit  what  is  blameable  in  others.  Befides, 
what  is  faid  is  not  fo  foon  credited,  and  has  lefs  au¬ 
thority;  and  after  all,  many  will  not  flick  to  cenfure 
it.”  And  Pliny  fays  very  well  to  the  fame  purpofe, 
“  Thofe  who  proclaim  their  own  virtues,  are  thought 
not  fo  much  to  proclaim  them  becaufe  they  did  them, 
as  to  have  done  them  that  they  might  proclaim  them. 
So  that  which  would  have  appeared  great  if  told  by 
another,  is  loft  when  related  by  the  party  himfelf. 
For  when  men  cannot  deny  the  faCl.  they  refleCt  upon 
the  vanity  of  its  author.  Wherefore,  if  you  do  things 
not  worth  mentioning,  the  aCti’ons  themfelves  are 
blamed;  and  if  the  things  you  do  are  comi>eridable, 
you  are  blamed  for  mentioning  them.”  Thefe  reflec¬ 
tions  will  be  generally  allowed  to  be  very  juft;  and 
yet  confidering  how  natural  it  is  for  men  to  love  them¬ 
felves,  and  to  be  inclined  in  their  own  favour,  it  feems 
to  be  a  very  difficult  talk  for  any  one  to  write  an  im¬ 
partial  hiftory  of  his  own  a&ions*  There  is  fcarce 
any  treatife  of  this  kind  that  is  more  celebrated  than 
Caefar’s  Commentaries.  And  yet  Suetonius  tells  us, 
that  “  Afinius  Pollio  (who  lived  at  that  time,J  thought 
they  were  neither  written  with  due  care  nor  integrity: 
that  Csefar  was  often  too  credulous  in  his  accounts  of 
what  was  done  by  other  perfons ;  and  mifreprefented 
his  own  aCtions,  either  defignedly,  or  through  forget- 
fulnefs :  and  therefore  he  fuppofes  he’would  have  re- 
vifed  and  corrected  them.”  However,  at  fome  times 
it  may  doubtlcfs  be  jultifiable  for  a  perfon  to  be  his 
own  hiftorian.  Plutarch  mentions  two'  cafes  wherein 
it  is  allowable  for  a  man  to  commend  himfelf,  and  be 
the  publifher  of  his  own  merits.  Thefe  are,  when 
the  doing  of  it  may  be  of  corifiderable  advantage,  ei¬ 
ther  to  himfelf  or  others.  It  is  indeed  lefs  invidious 
for  other  perfons  to  undertake  the  province.  And 
efpecially  for  a  perfon  to  talk  or  write  ot  his  own  vir¬ 
tues,  at  a  time  when  vice  and  a  general.corruption  of 
manners  prevails,  let  what  he  fays  be  ever  fo  true,  it 
will  be  apt  at  leaft  to  be  taken  as  a  reflection  upon 
others.  “  Anciently  (fays  Tacitus),  many  wrote 
their  own  lives,  rather  as  a  teftiniony  of  their  conduCt, 
than  from  pride.”'  Upon  which  he  makes  this  judi¬ 
cious  remark:  “  That  the  more  virtue  abounds,  the 
fooner  the  reports  of  it  are  credited.”  But  the  an¬ 
cient  writers  had  a  way  of  taking  off  the  reader’s  at¬ 
tention  from  themfelves,  in  recording  their  own  ac¬ 
tions,  and  fo  rendering  what  they  faid  lefs  invidious: 
and  that  was,  by  fpeaking  of  themfelves  in  the  third 
perfon,  and  not  in  the  firlt.  Thus  Caefar  never  fays. 
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Compofi-  tt  /did,”  or  “  I  faid,  this  or  that;”  but  always, 
tion  of  ,,  QaJar  did,  or  faid,  fo  and  fo.”  Why  the  moderns 
have  not  more  chofen  to  follow  them  in  this,  we  know 
not,  fince  it  feems  lefs  exceptionable. 

2.  In  a  continued  hiftory  of  particular  Hates,  fome 
account  may  be  given  of  their  original,  and  founders  ; 
the  nature  of  their  foil,  and  fituation  ;  what  advan¬ 
tages  they  have  for  their  fupport  or  improvement,  ei¬ 
ther  within  themfelves,  by  foreign  traffic,  or  con- 
qnefts ;  with  the  form  of  their  government.  Then 
notice  (hould  be  taken  of  the  methods  by  which  they 
increafed  in  wealth  or  power,  till  they  gradually  ad¬ 
vanced  to  their  higheli  pitch  of  grandeur ;  whether 
by  their  virtue,  the  goodnefs  of  their  conftitution, 
trade,  rnduftry,  wars,  or  whatever  caufe.  After  this 
the  reafons  of  their  declenfion  (hould  be  (hewn,  what 
were  the  vices  that  principally  occafioned  it,  (for  that 
is  generally  the  cafe),  whether  avarice,  ambition,  lu¬ 
xury,  dffcord,  cruelty,  or  feveral  of  tliefe  in  conjunc¬ 
tion.  And  laftly,  where  that  has  been  their  unhappy 
fate,  how  they  received  their  final  ruin  and  fubver- 
fion.  Molt  of  thefe  things  Livy  had  in  view,  when 
he  wrote  his  hiftory  of  the  Roman  ftate,  as  he  ac¬ 
quaints  his  readers  in  the  preface.  “  The  accounts' 
(fays  he)  of  what  happened  either  before,  or  while 
the  city  was  building,  confiding  rather  of  poetical 
fables  than  any  certain  records  of  fads,  I  (hall  nei¬ 
ther  affert  nor  confute  them.  Let  antiquity  be  allow¬ 
ed  to  make  the  origin  of  their  cities  more  venerable, 
Iby  uniting  things  human  and  divine.  But  if  any  na¬ 
tion  may  be  fuffered  to  fetch  their  origin  from  the 
gods,  fuch  is  the  military  glory  of  the  Romans,  that 
when  they  reprefent  Mars  as  the  father  of  their  found¬ 
er,  other  nations  may  as  eafily  acquiefce  in  this,  as 
they  do  in  their  government.  But  I  lay  no  great 
ftrefs  upon  thefe  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature, 
whatever  may  be  thought  of  them.  What  I  am  defi- 
rous  every  one  (hould  carefully  attend  to,  are  our  lives 
and  manners ;  by  what  men,  and  what  arts,  civil  and 
military,  the  empire  was  both  acquired  and  enlarged  : 
then  let  him  obferve,  how  our  manners  gradually  de¬ 
clined  with  our  difcipline  ;  afterwards  grew  worfeand 
worfe  ;  and  at  Lngth  fo  far  degenerated,  that  at  pre- 
fent  we  can  neither  bear  with  our  vices,  nor  fuffer  them 
to  be  remedied.  This  is  the  chief  benefit  and  advan¬ 
tage  to  be  reaped  from  hiftory,  to  fetch  iuftrudtions 
from  eminent  examples  of  both  kinds  ;  in  order  to  imi¬ 
tate  the  one,  which  will  be  of  ufe  both  to  yourfelf  and 
your  country,  and  avoid  the  other,  which  are  equally 
bafe  in  theip  rife  and  event.”  Thus  far  Livy.  And 
bow  well  he  has  executed  this  defign,  mult  be  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  who  will  be  at  the  pains  to  perufe 
his  work. 

3.  But  as  a  particular  hiftory  confifts  in  a  number 
of  fadts  relating  to  the  fame  ftate,  fuitably  connected 
and  laid  together  in  a  proper  feries ;  fo  a  general  hi¬ 
ftory  is  made  up  of  feveral  particular  hiftories,  whofe 
feparate  tranfadlions  within  the  fame  period  of  time, 
or  part  of  it,  ftiould  be  fo  diftin&ly  related  as  to  caufe 
no  confufion.  Such  was  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus,  which  contained  an  account  of  mod  of  the  emi¬ 
nent;  dates  and  kingdoms  in  the  world,  though  far  the 
greateft  part  of  it  is  now  unhappily  lod.  Of  the  fame 
nature  is  the  hiftory  of  Herodotus,  though  not  fo  ex- 
tenfive ;  to  whom  we  are  efpccially  indebted  for  the 


Perfian  affairs.  And  to  this  kind  may  likewife  be  re-  Compofi.  \ 
ferred  Judin’s  hiftory,  though  it  be  only  the  epitome  ti,ou  of 
of  a  larger  work,  written  by  another  hand.  The  Hlllory'  \ 
rules  proper  for  conducing  fuch  hiftories  are  much 
the  fame  as  thofe  above  mentioned  concerning  parti¬ 
cular  hiftories  ;  excepting  what  relates  to  the  order,  of 
which  we  (hall  have  occafion  to  fpeak  hereafter. 

But  the  hiftories,  both  of  particular  dates  and 
thofe  which  are  more  general,  frequently  contain  only 
the  affairs  of  fome  (hort  period  of  time.  Thus  the 
hiftory  of  the  Peloponnefian  war,  written  by  Thucy¬ 
dides,  comprifes  only  what  was  done  in  the  firlt  twenty 
years  of  that  war,  which  lafted  feven  years  longer 
than  his  account  reaches  ;  though  indeed  the  reafon 
of  that  might  be,  becaufe  Thucydides  died  before  the 
war  was  finilhed,  otherwife  he  would  very  probably 
have  continued  his  hiftory  to  the  conclufion  of  it. 

But  the  hiftory  of  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
king  Jugurtha  in  Africa,  given  us  by  Salluft,  as  alfo 
Caefar’s  hiftories  of  the  Gallic  and  civil  wars,  are  all 
confined  within  a  much  lefs  number  of  years  than  that 
of  Thucydides.  Nay,  fometimes  one  Angle  tranfadlion 
i3  thought  fufficient  to  furnilh  out  an  hiftory.  Such 
was  the  confpiracy  of  Catiline  to  fubvert  the  Roman 
ftate,  written  likewife  by  Salluft.  As  to  more  gene-  <a 

ral  hiftories,  Xenophon’3  hiftory  of  Greece  may  be 
efteemed  as  fuch,  which  in  order  of  time  fucceeds 
that  of  Thucydides,  and  contains  the  affairs  of  forty- 
eight  years.  And  Polybius  called  his  a  general  hijlo - 
ry ;  which,  though  it  principally  contained  the  Roman 
affairs,  yet  took  in  the  moll  remarkable  tranfadlions 
of  feveral  other  Hates,  for  the  fpace  of  fifty-three 
years:  though  it  has  met  with  the  fame  hard  fate  as 
that  of  Diodorus  Siculus,  fo  that  only  the  firft  five 
books  out  of  forty,  of  which  it  confided  at  firft,  now 
remain  entire.  And  to  mention  no  more,  the  cele¬ 
brated  hiftory  of  Thuanns  is  another  inftance  of  this 
fort,  in  which  the  principal  tranfadlions  of  Europe 
for  about  fixty  years,  chiefly  in  the  fixteenth  century, 
are  defcribed  with  that  judgment  and  fidelity,  and  in 
a  manner  fo  accurate  and  beautiful,  that  he  has  been 
thought  fcarcely  inferior  to  any  of  the  ancient  hifto- 
rians.  Now,  in  fuch  hiftories  as  thefe,  to  go  farther 
back  than  is  requifite  to  fet  the  fubjedl  in  a  juft  light, 
feems  as  improper  as  it  is  unneceffary. 

The  general  fubjeft  or  argument  of  hiftory,  in  its 
feveral  branches,  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  heads; 
narration ,  refle (lions,  fpeecbes,  and  digrejfions. 

I.  By  narration  is  meant  a  defcription  of  fa&s  or  Of  narra- 
adtions,  with  fuch  things  as  are  neceffarily  connedted  cic>n. 
with  them,  namely,  perfons,  time,  place,  defign,  and 
event. 

As  to  adions  themfelves,  it  is  the  bufinefs  of  the 
hiftorian  to  (acquaint  his  readers  with  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  performed ;  what  meafures  were  con¬ 
certed  on  all  fides,  and  how  they  were  condufted, 
whether  with  vigilance,  courage,  prudence,  and  cau¬ 
tion,  or  the  contrary,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
adlion  ;  as  likewife,  if  any  unforefeen  accidents  fell 
out,  by  which  the  defigned  meafures  were  either  pro¬ 
moted  or  broken.  All  actions  may  be  referred  to 
two  forts,  military  and  civil.  And  as  war  arifes  from  ' 
injuftice,  and  injuries  received,  on  one  fide  or  the  o- 
ther,  it  is  fit  the  reader  (hould  be  informed  who  were 
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the  aggreflbrs.  For  though  war  is  never  to  be  ddi- 
red,  yet  it  is  fometimes  neceffary.  In  the  defcription 
_  of  battles,  regard  Ihould  be  had  equally  to  both  par¬ 
ties,  the  number  of  forces,  conduft  of  the  generals, 
in  what  manner  they  engaged,  what  turns  and  chan¬ 
ges  happened  in  lhe  engagement,  either  from  accidents, 
courage,  or  ftratagem,  and  how  it  iffiied.  The  like 
circumftances  Ihould  all  be  obferved  in  (leges  and  other 
aftions.  But  the  mod;  agreeable  feene  of  hiftory  ari- 
fes  from  a  date  of  peace.  Here  the  writer  acquaints 
us  with  the  conftitution  of  dates,  the  nature  of  their 
laws,  the  manners  and  cufloms  of  the  inhabitants,  the 
advantages  of  concord  and  unanimity,  with  the  dif- 
advantages  of  contention  and  difeord  ;  the  invention 
of  arts  and  fciences,  in  what  manner  they  were  im¬ 
proved  and  cultivated,  and  by  whom  ;  with  many 
other  things,  both  pleafant  and  profitable  in  the  con¬ 
duft  of  life. 

As  to  perfons ,  the  charafters  of  all  thofe  (hould  be 
deferibed  who  aft  any  confiderable  part  in  an  hidory. 
This  excites  the  curiofity  of  the  reader,  and  makes 
him  more  attentive  to  what  is  faid  of  them  ;  as  every 
otte  is  more  inquifitive  to  hear  what  relates  to  others, 
in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  them.  And  it  will 
likewife  be  of  ufe  to  obferve,  how  their  aflions  agree 
with  their  charafters,  and  what  were  the  effefts  of 
their  different  qualifications  and  abilities. 

The  circumltances  of  time  and  place  are  carefully  to 
be  regarded  by  an  hidorian,  without  which  his  ac¬ 
counts  of  fafts  will  be  frequently  very  lame  and  im- 
perfeft.  And  therefore  chronology  and  geography 
feem  not  improperly  to  have  been  called  the  two  eyes 
of  hiftory.  Befides,  they  very  much  aflid  the  memory. 
For  it  is  much  eafier  to  remember  any  thing  faid  to 
be  done  at  fuch  a  time,  and  in  fuch  a  place,  than  if 
only  related  in  general.  Nay,  the  remembrance  of 
thefe  often  recalls  thofe  things  to  mind,  which  other- 
wife  had  been  obliterated.  By  time  is  meant  not 
only  the  year  of  any  particular  sera  or  period ;  but 
likewife  the  feafon,  as  dimmer  or  winter ;  and  the 
age  of  particular  perfons.  For  it  is  oftentimes  from 
hence  that  we  are  principally  enabled  to  make  a  juft 
eftimate  of  fafts.  Thus  Cicero  commends  Pompey  for 
undertaking  and  finifhingthe  Piratic  war  at  a  feafon  of 
the  year  when  other  generals  would  not  have  thought 
it  fafe  to  venture  out  at  fea.  This  double  danger,,  as 
well  from  the  weather  as  the  enemy,  confidering  the 
neceflity  of  the  cafe,  heightens  the  glory  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  ;  fince  to  have  done  the  fame  thing  in  fummer, 
would  not  have  been  an  equal  proof  of  the  courage 
and  intrepidity  of  the  general.  And  there  is  nothing 
more  furprifing  in  the  conqueds  of  Alexander,  than 
that  he  (hould  fubdue  fo  large  a  part  of  the  world  by 
that  time  he  was  little  more  than  thirty  years  old  ;  an 
age  at  which  few  other  generals  have  been  much  di- 
ftinguifhed.  Had  we  not  known  this,  a  confiderable 
part  of  his  charafter  had  been  lod. 

The  like  advantages  arife  from  the  other  circnm- 
ftances  of  place.  And  therefore,  in  marches,  battles, 
and  other  military  aftions,  the  hidorian  (hould  take 
notice  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  the  pafles,  rivers, 
didances  of  places,  (ituation  of  the  armies,  and  ftrength 
of  the  towns,  either  by  nature  or  art ;  from  which 
the  reader  may  the  better  form  a  judgment  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  and  greatnefs  of  any  enterprife.  Casfar  is  ge¬ 


nerally  very  paiticular  in  thefe  things,  and  feenis  to 
have  thought  it  highly  requifite  in  order  to  give  his 
readers  a  juft  idea  of  his  aftions.  The  deferiptions  of 
countries,  cities,  and  rivers,  are  likewife  both  ufeftil 
and  pleafant ;  and  help  us  to  judge  of  the  probability 
of  what  is  related  concerning  the  temper  and  genius 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  arts,  traffic,  wealth,  power, 
or  whatever  elfe  is  remarkable  among  them. 

But  an  accurate  hidorian  goes  yet  further,  and  con- 
fiders  th t  caufes  of  aftions,  and  what  were  the  deftgns 
and  views  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  principally  con¬ 
cerned  in  them.  Some,  as  Polybius  has  well  obferved, 
are  apt  to  confound  the  beginnings  of  aftions  with 
their  fprings  and  caufes,  which  ought  to  be  carefully 
feparated.  For  the  caufes  are  often  very  remote,  and 
to  be  looked  for  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the  ac¬ 
tions  themfelves.  Thus,  as  he  tells  us,  fome  have  rc- 
prefented  Hannibal’s  befieging  Saguntum  in  Spain, 
and  palling  the  Ebro,  contrary  to  a  former  agreement 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  caufes  of 
the  fecond  Punic  war.  But  thefe  were  only  the  begin¬ 
nings  of  it.  The  true  caufes  were  the  jealoufies  and 
fears  of  the  Carthaginians  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Romans;  and  Hannibal’s  inveterate  hatred  to  them, 
with  which  he  had  been  imprefied  from  his  infancy. 
For  his  father,  whom  he  fucceeded  in  the  command  of 
the  Carthaginian  army,  had  obliged  him,  when  but  nine 
years  old,  to  take  a  mod  folemn  oath  upon  an  altar  never 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans:  and  therefore  he  was 
no  fooner  at  the  head  of  the  army,  than  he  took  the 
firft  opportunity  to  break  with  them.  Again,  the  true 
fprings  and  -caufes  of  aftion  are  to  be  diftinguiflied 
from  fuch  as  are  only  feigned  and  pretended.  For  gene¬ 
rally  the  worfe  defigns  men  have  in  view,  the  more  foli- 
citous  they  are  to  cover  them  with  fpecious  pretences. 
It  is  the  hiftorian’s  bufinefs,  therefore,  to  lay  open, 
and  expofe  to  view,  thefe  arts  of  politicians.  So,  as 
the  fame  judicious  hidorian  remarks,  we  are  not  to 
imagine  Alexander’s  carrying  over  his  army  into  Alia 
to  have  been  the  caufe  of  the  war  between  him  and  the 
Perfians.  That  had  its  being  long  before.  The  Gre¬ 
cians  had  formerly  two  armies  in  Afia,  one  under  Xe¬ 
nophon,  and  the  other  commanded  byAgefilaus.  Now 
the  Afiatics  did  not  venture  to  oppofe  or  moled  either 
of  thefe  armies  in  their  march.  This  made  king  Phi¬ 
lip,  Alexander’s  father,  who  was  an  ambitions  prince, 
and  afpired  after  univerfal  monarchy,  think  it  might 
be  a  practicable  thing  to  make  a  conqueft  of  Alia.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  he  kept  it  in  his  view,  and  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  it ;  but  did  not  live  to  execute  it.  That  was 
left  for  his  fon.  But  as  king  Philip  could  not  have 
done  this,  without  firft  bringing  the  other  dates  of 
Greece  into  it,  his  pretence  to  them  was  only  to  avenge 
the  injuries  they  had  all  fuffered  from  the  Perfians ; 
though  the  real  defign  was  an  univerfal  government, 
both  over  them  and  the  Perfians,  as  appeared  after¬ 
wards  by  the  event.  But  in  order  to  our  being  well 
afiured  of  a  perfon’s  real  defigns,  and  to  make  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  them  more  credible,  it  is  proper  we  (hould 
be  acquainted  with  his  difpofition,  manners,  way  of 
life,  virtues,  or  vices;  that  by  comparing  his  aftions 
with  thefe,  we  may  fee  how  far  they  agree  and  fait 
each  other.  For  this  reafon  Salluft  is  fo  particular  in 
his  defcription  of  Catiline,  and  Livy  of  Hannibal;  by 
which  it  appears  credible,  that  the  one  was  capable  of 
entering , 
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C.ompofi-  entering  intofuch  a  confpiracy  againft  his  country,  and 
of  the  other  of  performing  fuch  great  things  as  are  re- 
1  °r^‘  lated  concerning  him.  But  if  the  caufes  of  actions  lie 
in  the  dark  and  unknown,  a  prudent  hiftorian  will  not 
trouble  himfelf,  or  his  readers,  with  vain  and  trifling 
conje&ures,  unlefs  fomething  very  probable  offers  it- 
felf. 

Laftly,  an  hiftorian  fhould  relate  the  ijfue  and  event 
of  the  actions  he  defcribes.  This  is  undoubtedly  the 
moft  ufeful  part  of  hiftory  ;  fince  the  greateft  advan¬ 
tage  arifing  from  it  is  to  teach  us  experience,  from 
what  lias  happened  in  the  world  before  us.  When  we 
learn  from  the  examples  of  others  the  happy  effects  of 
wifdom,  prudence,  integrity,  and  other  virtues,  it  na¬ 
turally  excites  11s  to  an  imitation  of  them,  and  to  pur- 
fue  the  fame  meafures  in  our  own  conduit.  And,  on 
the  contrary,  by  perceiving  the  unhappy  confequences 
which  have  followed  from  violence,  deceit,  rafhnefs,  or 
-the  like  vices,  we  are  deterred  from  fuch  praitices. 
But  fince  the  wifeft  and  moft  prudent  meafures  do  not 
always  meet  with  the  defired  fuccefs,  and  many  crofs 
accidents  may  happen  to  fruftrate  the  beft  concerted 
defigns ;  when  we  meet  with  inftances  of  this  nature, 
it  prepares  us  for  the  like  events,  and  keeps  us  from 
too  great  a  confidence  in  our  own  fchemes.  However, 
as  this  is  not  commonly  the  cafe,  but  in  the  ordinary 
courfe  of  human  affairs  like  caufes  ufually  produce  like 
effedls  ;  the  numerous  examples  of  the  happy  confe¬ 
quences  of  virtue  and  wifdom,  recorded  in  hiftory,  are 
lufficient  to  determine  us  in  the  choice  of  our  meafures, 
and  to  encourage  us  to  hope  for  an  anfwerable  fuccefs, 
though  we  cannot  be  certain  we  fhall  in  no  inftance 
meet  with  a  difappointment.  And  therefore  Polybius 
very  juflly  obferves,  that  “  he  who  takes  from  hi¬ 
ftory  the  caufes,  manner,  and  end  of  adions,  and  o- 
mits  to  take  notice  whether  the  event  was  anfwerable 
to  the  means  made  ufe  of,  leaves  nothing  in  it  but  a 
bare  amufement,  without  any  benefit  ot  inftruftion.” 
Thefe  then  are  the  feveral  things  neceffary  to  be  at¬ 
tended  to  in  hiftorical  narrations,  but  the  proper  dif- 
pofition  of  them  muft  be  left  to  the  fkill  and  prudence 
8g  of  the  writer. 

Of  reflec-  II*  Refections  made  by  the  writer.  Some Jiave  con¬ 
ations.  demned  thefe,  as  having  a  tendency  to  bias  the  reader  ; 

who  fhould  be  left  to  draw  fuch  conclufions  from  the 
accounts  of  fadts,  as  he  fees  proper.  But  fince  all 
readers  are  not  capable  of  doing  this  for  themfelves, 
what  difadvantage  is  it  for  the  author  to  fuggeft  to 
them  fuch  obfervations  as  m3y  aflift  them  to  make  the 
beft  ufe  of  what  they  read  ?  And  if  the  philofopher  is 
allowed  to  draw  fuch  inferences  from  his  precepts,  as  he 
thinks  juft  and  proper  ;  why  has  not  the  hiftorian  an 
equal  right  to  make  reflections  upon  the  fads  he  re¬ 
lates  ?  The  reader  is  equally  at  liberty  to  judge  for 
himfelf  in  both  cafes,  without  danger  of  being  preju¬ 
diced.  And  therefore  we  find,  that  the  beft  hilto- 
rians  have  allowed  themfelves  this  liberty.  It  would 
be  eafy  to  prove  this  by  a  large  number  of  inftan¬ 
ces,  but  one  or  two  may  here  fuffice.  When  Sal- 
luft  has  given  a  very  diftindl  account  of  the  de¬ 
figns  of  Catiline,  and  of  the  whole  fchenie  of  the 
confpiracy,  he  concludes  it  with  this  refledtion  : 
“  All  that  time  the  empire  of  the  Romans  feems 
to  me  to  have  been  in  a  very  unhappy  ftate.  For 
when  they  had  extended  their  cpnquefts  through  the 


whole  world  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  enjoyed  both  peace  Compofi-  L 
and  plenty,  which  mankind  efteem  their  greateft  hap-  of 

pinefs ;  fome  perfons  were  obftinately  bent  upon  their  _ ll_; 

own  ruin,  and  that  of  their  country.  For  notwith-  1 

(landing  two  decrees  were  publifhed  by  the  fenate,  not  atl '  ] 

one  out  of  fo  great  a  multitude  was  prevailed  with,  by 
the  rewards  that  were  offered,  either  to  difeover  tl\e 
confpiracy,  or  to  leave  the  army  of  Catiline.  Sodefpe- 
rate  a  difeafe,  and  as  it  ^ere  infedtion,  had  feized  the 
minds  of  moft  people!”  And  it  is  a  very  handfome 
obfervation  that  Livy  makes  upon  the  ill  condudl  of 
Hannibal  in  quartering  his  army  in  Capua  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  ;  by  which  meaiis  they  loft  their  mar¬ 
tial  vigour  through  luxury  and  cafe.  “  Thofe  (fays  ^ 

he),  who  are  (killed  in  military  affairs  reckon  this  a  c.  :3.  ’ 

greater  fault  in  the  general,  than  his  not  marching  his 
army  immediately  to  Rome  after  his  vidlory  at  Can- 
nas ;  for  fuch  a  delay  might  have  feemed  only  to  defer 
the  vidlory,  but  this  ill  ftep  deprived  him  of  the  power 
to  gain  it.”  The  modefty  of  the  hiftorian  in  this  paf- 
fageis  worth  remarking,  in  that  he  does  not  reprefent 
this  as  his  own  private  opinion,  and  by  that  means  un¬ 
dertake  to  cenfure  the  condudt  of  fo  great  a  general  as 
Hannibal  was ;  but  as  the  fenfe  of  thofe  who  were 
(killed  in  fuch  affairs.  However,  an  hiftorian  (hould 
be  brief  in  his  remarks  ;  and  confider,  that  altho’  he 
does  not  exceed  his  province,  by  applauding  virtue, 
exprefling  a  juft  indignation  againft  vice,  and  interpo- 
fing  hisjudgment  upon  the  nature  and  confequences  of 
the  fadts  he  relates  5  yet  there  ought  to  be  a  diffe¬ 
rence  between  hi3  reflections,  and  the  encomiums  or 
declamations  of  an  orator.  87 

III.  Speeches  inferted  by  hiftorians.  Thefe  are  of  Of  fpeeches 
two  forts,  oblique  and  diredti  The  former  are  fuch, 
as  the  hiftorian  recites  in  his  own  perfon,  and  not  in 
that  of  the  fpeaker.  Of  this  kind  is  that  of  Hannibal 
in  Juftin  ;  by  which  he  endeavours  to  perfuade  king 
Antiochus  to  carry  the  feat  of  the  war  againft  th^ 

Romans  Into  Italy.  It  runs  thus:  “  Having  defired 
liberty  to  fpeak,  (he  faid,)  none  of  the  prefent  coun- 
fels  and  defigns  pleafed  him ;  nor  did  he  approve  of 
Greece  for  the  feat  of  the  war,  which  might  be  mana¬ 
ged  in  Italy  to  greater  advantage  :  becaufe  it  was  im- 
poflible  to  conquer  the  Romans  but  by  their  own  arms, 
or  to  fubdue  Italy  but  by  its  own  forces  ;  fince  both 
the  nature  of  thofe  men,  and  of  that  war,  was  diffe¬ 
rent  from  all  others.  In  other  wars,  it  was  of  great  im¬ 
portance  to  gain  an  advantage  of  place  or  time,  to  ra¬ 
vage  the  countries  and  plunder  the  towns ;  but  tho’ 
you  gain  fome  advantage  over  the  Romans,  or  defeat 
them,  you  muft  (till  fight  with  them  when  beaten. 
Wherefore,  (hould  any  one  engage  with  them  in  Italy, 
it  was  poflible  for  him  to  conquer  them  by  their  own 
power,  ftrength,  and  arms,  as  he  himfelf  had  done. 

But  (hould  he  attempt  it  out  of  Italy,  the  fource  of 
their  power,  he  would  be  as  much  deceived,  as  if  he 
endeavoured  to  alter  the  courfe  of  a  river,  not  at  the 
fountain-head,  but  where  its  ftreams  were  largeft  and 
deepeft.  This  was  his  judgment  in  private,  and  what 
he  had  offered  as  his  advice,  and  now  repeated  in 
the  prefence  of  his  ■  friends  ;  that  all  might  know,  in 
what  manner  a  war  ought  to  be  carried  on  againft  the 
Romans,  who  were  invincible  abroad,  but  might  be 
conquered  at  home.  For  they  might  (boner  be  driven 
out  of  their  city  than  their  empire,  and  from  Italy  than 

their  ‘ 
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Compofi-  their  provinces  ;  having  been  taken  by  the  Gauls,  and 
tion  of  almoft  fubdued  by  himfelf.  That  he  was  never  defeat- 
Iilftory'  ed,  till  he  withdrew  out  of  their  country  ;  but  upon 
^  his  return  to  Carthage,  the  fortune  of  the  war  was 

c  5'  ‘  changed  with  the  place.”  He  fecms  to  intimate  by 

this  fpeech,  that  the  Romans  were  like  fome  fierce 
and  impetuous  animals,  which  are  no  otherwife  to  be 
fubdued  than  by  wounding  them  in  fome  vital  part. 
In  fpeeches  related  after  this  manner,  we  are  not  ne- 
ceffarily  to  fuppofe  the  hiftorian  gives  us  the  very  words 
in  which  they  were  at  firft  delivered,  but  only  the 
fenfe.  But,  in  direft  fpeeches,  -the  perfon  liimfelfis  in¬ 
troduced  as  addrefiing  his  audience;  and  therefore, the 
words,  as  well  as  the  fenfe,  are  to  be  fuited  to  his 
character.  Such  is  the  fpeech  of  Eumenes,  one  of  A- 
lexander’s  captains  and  fucceffors,  made  to  his  foldiers 
when  they  had  traiteroufiy  bound  him  in  chains,  in  or¬ 
der  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemy  Antigonus,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  fame  writer.  “  You  fee,  foldiers,  (fays 
he),  the  habit  and  ornaments  of  your  general,  which 
have  not  been  put  upon  me  by  mine  enemies  ;  that 
would  afford  me  fome  comfort :  it  is  by  you,  that  of  a 
conqueror  I  am  become  conquered,  and  of  a  general  a 
captive  ;  though  you  have  fworn  to  be  faithful  to  me 
four  times  within  the  fpace  of  a  year.  But  I  omit  that, 
fince  refle&ions  do  not  become  perfons  in  calamity.  One 
thing  I  intreat,  that,  if  Antigonus  mufthave  my  life, 
you  would  let  me  die  among  you.  For  it  no  way  con¬ 
cerns  him,  how,  or  where  I  fuffer,  and  I  lhall  efcape 
an  ignominious  death.  If  you  grant  me  this,  I  free 
you  from  your  oath,  with  which  you  have  been  fo  of¬ 
ten  engaged  to  me.  Or,  if  fhame  reftrains  you  from 
offering  violence  to  me  at  my  requeft,  give  me  a  fword, 
and  fuffer  your  general  to  do  that  for  you  without  the 
lii.  xiv.  obligation  of  an  oath,  which  you  have  fworn  to  do 
<•  4-  for  your  general.” 

But  this  likewife  is  a  matter  in  which  critics  have 
been  divided  in  their  fentiments ;  whether  any,  or 
what  kind,  of  fpeeches  ought  to  be  allowed  in  hiftory. 
Some  have  thought  all  fpeeches  fhould  be  excluded. 
And  the  reafon  given  for  that  opinion  is  this  ;  that  it 
breaks  the  thread  of  the  difcourfe,  and  interrupts  the 
reader,  when  he  is  defirous  to  come  to  the  end  of  an 
action,  and  know  how  it  iffued.  This  is  true  indeed, 
when  fpeeche3  are  either  very  long,  or  too  frequent ; 
but  otherwife  they  are  not  only  entertaining,  but  like¬ 
wife  inftru&ive.  For  it  is  of  fervice  to  know  the  fprings 
and  reafons  of  a&ions  ;  and  thefe  are  frequently  open¬ 
ed  and  explained  in  the  fpeeches  of  tliofe  by  whom 
they  were  performed.  Others  therefore  have  not  been 
againft  all  fpeeches  in  general,  but  only  direct  ones. 
|  ...  And  this  was  the  opinion  of  Trogus  Pompeius,  as  Ju- 

Lit.xxxvm.  fl.;n  ;nfornjs  us  .  though  he  did  not  think  fit  to  follow 
,  C  him  in  that  opinion,  when  he  abridged  him,  as  we  have 

feen  already  by  the  fpeech  of  king  Eumenes.  The 
reafon  offered  againft  direCl  fpeeches  is,  becaufe  they 
are  not  true,  and  truth  is  the  foundation  of  all  hiftory, 
from  which  it  never  ought  to  depart.  Such  fpeeches, 
therefore,  are  faid  to  weaken  the  credit  of  the  writer; 
fince  he,  who  will  tell  us,  that  another  perfon  fpoke 
fuch  things,  which  he  does  not  know  that  he  ever  did 
fpeak,  and  in  fuch  language  as  he  could  not  ufe,  may 
take  the  fame  liberty  in  reprefenting  his  a&ions.  Thus, 
for  example,  when  Livy  gives  us  the  fpeeches  of  Ro¬ 
mulus,  the  Sabine  women,  Brutus,  and  others,  in  the 
Vol.  V. 


firft  ages  of  the  Roman  ftate,  both  the  things  them-  Compofi- 
felves  are  imaginary,  and  the  language  wholly  difagree-  ‘“l"  of 
able  to  the  times  in  which  thofe  perfons  lived.  Ac-  1  ory* 
cordingly  we  find,  that  when  feveral  hiftorians  relate 
fome  particular  fpeech  of  the  fame  perfon,  they  wide¬ 
ly  differ  both  in  the  fubjeft- matter  and  expreffions.  So 
the  fpeech  of  Veturia,  by  which  file  diffuaded  her  fon 
Coriolanus  from  befieging  Rome  when  he  came  againft 
it  with  an  army  of  Volfcians  to^avenge  the  injuries  he 
had  received,  is  very  differently  related  by  Livy,  Dio-  ”• 
nyfius  of  Halicarnaffus,  and  Plutarch.  Such  fictitious 
fpeeches  therefore  are  judged  more  fit  for  poets,  who  nb.  viii. 
are  allowed  a  greater  liberty  to  indulge  their  fancy  c.  4<S. 
than  hiftorians.  And  if  any  direCt  fpeeches  are  to  be 
inferted,  they  fhould  be  fuch  only  as  were  really  fpo-  laN0‘ 
ken  by  the  perfons  to  whom  they  are  afcribed,  where 
any  fuch  have  been  preferved.  Thefe  have  been  the 
fentiments  of  fome  critics,  both  ancient  and  modern.  See  VofT. 
However,  there  is  fcarce  an  ancient  hiftorian  now  ex-  Ars  Hijl. 
tant,  either  Greek  or  Latin,  who  has  not  fome  **  4°* 
fpeeches,  more  or  lefs,  in  his  works ;  and  thofe  not  on¬ 
ly  oblique,  but  alfo  direft.  They  feem  to  have 
thought  it  a  neceffary  ornament  to  their  writings ;  and 
even  where  the  true  fpeeches  might  be  come  at,  have 
chofen  rather  to  give  them  in  their  own  words,  in  order, 
probably,  to  preferve  an  equality  in  the  ftyle.  Since 
therefore  the  beft  and  moft  faithful  hiftorians  have  ge¬ 
nerally  taken  this  liberty,  we  are  to  diftinguifh  be¬ 
tween  their  accounts  of  fafts,  and  their  fpeeches.  In 
the  former,  where  nothing  appears  to  the  contrary,  we 
are  to  fuppofe  they  adhere  to  truth,  according  to  the 
beft  information  they  could  get ;  but  in  the  latter, 
that  their  view  is  only  to  acquaint  us  with  the  caufes 
and  fprings  of  a£ions,  which  they  chofe  to  do  in  the 
form  of  fpeeches,  as  a  method  moft  ornamental  to  the 
work,  and  entertaining  to  the  reader;  Though  the 
beft  hiftorians  are  cautious  of  inferting  fpeeches,  but 
where  they  are  very  proper,  and  upon  fome  folemn  and 
weighty  occafions.  Thucydides  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  who  brought  complete  and  finiffied  fpeeches 
into  hiftory,  thofe  of  Herodotus  being  but  fhort  and 
imperfe&.  And  tho’  Dionyfius  of  Hahcarnafrus,  in  his 
cenfure  upon  Thucydides,  feems  then  to  have  difliked 
that  part  of  his  conduct  ;  yet  he  afterwards  thought 
fit  to  imitate  it  in  his  Antiquities  of  Rome,  where  we 
find  many,  not  only  oblique,  but  alfodirtft,  fpeeches. 

What  has  been  faid  of  fpeeches,  may  likewife  be 
underftood  of  letters,  which  we  fometimes  meet  with 
in  hiftories  ;  as  that  of  Alexander  to  Darius  in  Q. 

Curtius,  thofe  of  Tiberius  and  Drufus  in  Tacitus,  and  L'i.  iv. 
many  others.  Some  letters  are  wholly  fictitious;  and  c‘  ’• 
in  others  perhaps  the  hiftorian  reprefents  t,he  fubftance  ^  ’J’ 

of  what  was  really  faid,  but  gives  it  his  own  drefs.  59,  ' 

Thus  we  find,  that  fhort  letter  of  Lentulus  to  Catiline, 
at  the  time  of  his  confpiracy,  differently  related  by  Ci¬ 
cero  and  Salluft.  The  reafon  of  which  feems  to  be 
this :  That  as  Cicero  recited  it  publicly  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  in  his  third  oration  againft  Catiline,  it  is 
reafonable  to  imagine;  he  did  it  in  the  very  words  of 
the  letter,  which  he  had  by  him;  whereas  Salluft,  as 
an  hiftorian,  might  think  it  fufficient  to  give  the  fenfe 
of  it  in  his  own  words. 

IV.  Digrefions.  Thefe,  if  rightly  managed,  afford 
the  reader  both  delight  and  profit.  Like  fpeeches,  they 
fhould  neither  be  too  long  nor  frequent ;  left  they  in- 
21  B  inter- 
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terrupt  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory,  and  divert  the  reader 
from  the  main  defign  of  the  work.  But  now  and  then 
to  introduce  a  beautiful  defcription,  or  fome  remark¬ 
able  incident,  which  may  give  light  to  the  fubjedt,  is 
fo  far  from  an  interruption,  that  it  is  rather  a  relief  to 
the  reader,  and  excites  him  to  go  on  with  greater  plea- 
fure  and  attention.  See  further  on  this  head,  Ora¬ 
tory,  n°  37. 

Art.  III.  Of  Order. 

Since  moll  hiftories  confift  of  an  introdu&ion  and 
the  body  of  the  work,  in  each  of  which  fome  order  is 
requifite,  we  fhall  fpeak  to  them  feparately. 

1.  The  defign  of  the  introdu&ion  is  the  fame  here 
as  in  orations.  For  the  hiftorian  propofes  three  things 
by  his  introdudtion,  which  may  be  called  its  parts  ; 
to  give  his  reader  fome  general  view  of  the  fubjedt,  to 
engage  his  attention,  and  to  poflefs  him  with  a  candid 
opinion  of  himfelf  and  his  performance.  Some  have 
thought  this  laft  unneceffary  for  an  hiftorian.  But  if 
we  confider  how  differently  mankind  are  apt  to  judge  of 
the  fame  perfons  and  a&ions,  it  feems  as  requifite  for 
an  hiftorian  to  be  well  efteemed  as  an  orator.  And 
therefore  we  find  fome  of  the  beft  hiftorians  have  not 
omitted  this  part.  Livy’s  introdu&ion  has  been  very 
much  applauded  by  the  learned,  as  a  mafter-piece  in 
its  kind.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  his  defign. 
“  Whether  (fays  he)  it  may  anfwtr  any  valuable  end 
for  me  to  write  the  hiftory  of  the  Roman  affairs  from 
the  beginning  of  the  city,  I  neither  am  certain,  nor, 
if  I  wa3,  fiiould  I  venture  to  declare  it.”  Soon  after 
he  endeavours  to  prepare  the  reader’s  attention,  by 
reprefenting  the  grandeur  and  ufefulnefs  of  the  fub- 
jed  in  the  following  words  :  “  Either  I  am  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  my  fubjed,  or  there  never  was  any  ftate 
greater,  more  virtuous,  and  fruitful  of  good  examples, 
or  in  which  avarice  and  luxury  had  a  later  admittance* 
or  poverty  and  thriftinefs  were  either  more  highly  or 
longer  efteemed,  they  always  coveting  lefs,  the  lefs  they 
enjoyed.”  And  then  he  prefently  proceeds  to  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  his  readers,  and  gain  their  favourable 
opinion :  “  Although  my  name  is  obfeure  in  fo  great 
a  number  of  writers,  yet  it  is  a  comfort,  that  they 
cloud  it  by  their  fame  and  character.  But  I  (hall  gain 
this  advantage  by  my  labour,  that  I  (hall  be  diverted 
for  a  time  from  the  profped  of  thofe  evils  which  the 
age  has  feen  for  fo  many  years ;  while  my  mind  is 
wholly  intent  upon  former  times,  free  from  all  that  care 
which  gives  the  writer  an  uneafinefs,  though  it  cannot 
bias  him  againft  the  truth.”  In  this  paffage  we  fee 
he  endeavours  to  gain  the  good  efteem  of  his  readers 
from  two  very  powerful  motives,  modefty,  and  a  ftrid 
regard  to  truth.  It  may  fcarce  feem  ncceffary  to  ob- 
ferve,  that  thofe  introductions  are  efteemed  the  beft 
which  are  moll  natural ;  that  is,  fuch  as  are  taken 
from  the  fubjed- matter  of  the  hiftory  itfelf,  and  clofe- 
ly  connected  with  it.  Sach  are  thofe  of  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  others.  And  there¬ 
fore  Salluft  is  greatly  blamed  by  Quintilian  on  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  introductions,  which  are  fo  general,  that 
they  might  fuit  other  hiftories  as  well  as  thofe  to 
which  they  are  prefixed.  Introductions  (hould  like- 
wife  be  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  work.  We 
meet  with  fome  few  hiftories,  in  which  the  writers  im¬ 
mediately  enter  upon  their  fubjed,  without  any  intro* 
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duCtion ;  as  Xenophon  in  his  Expedition  of  the  younger  Compofi- 
Cyrus,  and  Csefar  in  his  Commentaries  of  the  Gallic  of 
and  Civil  Wars.  But  the  latter  does  not  profefs  to  1  °r^‘ 
write  a  juft  hiftory  ;  and  therefore  left  himfelf  more  at 
liberty,  as  well  in  this  refped  as  in  fome  others. 

2.  But  order  is  principally  to  be  regarded  in  the 
body  of  the  work.  And  this  may  be  managed  two 
ways  ;  either  by  attending  to  the  time  in  a  chronolo¬ 
gical  feries,  or  the  different  nature  and  circumftances 
of  the  things  contained  in  the  hiftory.  However,  as 
thefe  two  methods  do  not  equally  fuit  all  fubjeds,  we 
(hall  a  little  confider  to  what  kind  of  hiftories  each  of 
them  feems  more  properly  adapted.  All  hiftory  then, 
as  we  have  obferved  already,  may  be  reduced  to  three 
forts  ;  biography ,  the  hiftory  of  particular  Jlatest  and 
the  general  hiftory  of  feveral  fates  exifting  at  the  fame 
time. 

In  biography,  or  the  lives  of  particular  perfons, 
moft  writers  follow  the  order  of  time ;  though  fome 
reduce  them  to  certain  general  heads,  as  their  virtues 
and  vices,  or  their  public  and  private  character.  Plu¬ 
tarch  and  Cornelius  Nepos  have  taken  the  former  me¬ 
thod,  and  Suetonius  the  latter. 

As  to  the  hiftory  of  particular  dates,  the  order  of 
time  is  generally  beft,  as  being  moft  natural  and  eafy. 

And  therefore  it  has  nfually  been  obferved  by  the  belt 
hiftorians,  as  Thucydides,  Livy,  and  others.  Taci¬ 
tus,  indeed,  wrote  two  diftinft  works ;  one  of  which  he 
called  Annals ,  and  the  other  Hiftories.  And,  as  in  both 
he  has  kept  to  the  order  of  time,  critics  have  been  at  a 
lofs  to  affign  any  other  reafon  for  thefe  different  titles, 
unlefs  that  in  the  former  work  he  confines  himfelf 
more  clofely  to  the  fads  themfelves,  and  does  not  treat 
fo  largely  upon  the  caufes,  manner,  or  event  of  them, 
as  he  has  done  in  the  latter.  And  even  in  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  fads,  there  is  a  certain  order  proper  to 
be  obferved,  for  rendering  the  account  more  plain  and 
intelligible.  Thus,  for  inftancc,  in  the  defcription  of 
a  battle  or  fiege,  the  time  (hould  firft  be  known,  then 
the  chief  perfon  or  perfons  who  conduded  it,  then 
the  number  of  forces  and  other  requifites,  afterwards 
the  nature  of  the  place,  then  the  adion  itfelf,  and 
laftly  the  event.  But  fometimes  it  is  neceffary  to  add 
the  time  in  which  feveral  of  the  other  circumftances 
happened,  efpecially  in  adions  of  any  confiderable 
length.  Where  the  order  of  thefe  circumftances  is 
confufed,  it  perplexes  the  account,  and  renders  it  both 
lefs  entertaining  to  the  reader,  and  more  difficult  to 
remember. 

In  a  general  hiftory,  the  order  of  time  cannot  al¬ 
ways  be  preferved  ;  though,  where  the  adions  of  dif¬ 
ferent  communities  have  refped  to  one  as  the  princi¬ 
pal,  they  (hould  all,  as  far  as  pofiible,  be  referred  to 
the  tranfadions  of  that  ftate.  But  even  here  the  fc- 
veral  affairs  of  thofe  different  dates  ought  to  be  rela¬ 
ted  feparately,  which  will  neceffarily  occafion  the  an¬ 
ticipating  fome  things,  and  poftponing  others,  fo  that 
they  cannot  all  (land  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
they  were  performed.  However,  Velleius  Paterculus 
fays  very  juftly  with  regard  to  this  fubjed,  That  “  e- 
very  entire  adion,  placed  together  in  one  view,1!  is 
much  better  apprehended  than  if  divided  by  different 
times-”  In  this  cafe,  therefore,  for  better  preferving 
the  chronology,  it  is  ufual  with  hiftorians,  when  they 
have  finiffied  any  particular  narrative,,  in  paffing  to  the. 
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Compofi-  next,  to  exprefs  the  time  by  fome  rtiort  and  plain 
I  tion  of  transition  ;  and  fometimes  to  apologize  for  themfelves, 
j  Hiftory-  by  affigning  the  reafons  of  their  conduit.  So  Poly- 
bius,  whofc  hiftory  is  of  this  kind,  fays  concerning 
himfelf :  “  As  in  writing  the  aftions  of  each  year,  in 
in  the  order  of  time,  I  endeavour  to  reprefent  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  fame  nation  together  in  one  Summary  view, 
it  is  plain  that  inconvenience  muft  of  courfe  attend  this 
way  of  writing.”  Cnrtius  profeffes  only  to  write  the 
aftions  of  Alexander  king  of  Macedon  ;  but  his  hi¬ 
ftory  contains  in  it  the  principal  affairs  of  the  greateft 
ftates  in  the  world  during  that  period.  Now  although, 
in  the  courfe  of  thofc  tranfaftions,  the  war  between  Ar- 
chelaus  governor  of  Macedonia,  and  Agis  king  of  Spar¬ 
ta,  happened  before  the  battle  of  Alexander  at  Arbela ; 
yet  the  hiftorian  not  only  relates  that  battle  firft,  but 
carries  on  the  account  of  Alexander’s  affairs  in  Afia  to 
the  death  of  Darius  without  interruption  ;  for  which 
he  gives  this  reafon  :  “  If  I  Ihould  relate  the  affairs  of 

i  Alexander,  which  happened  in  the  mean  time,  either 

in  Greece,  or  Illyrium  and  Thrace,  each  in  their  pro¬ 
per  order  and  time,  I  muft  interrupt  the  affairs  of  A- 
fia  ;  which  it  is  much  better  to  reprefent  together  in 
one  continued  feries  as  they  fell  out,  to  the  flight  and 
death  of  Darius.”  Such  anachronifms,  therefore,  are 
i  r"‘  v"  nothing  more  than  what  neceffarily  arife  fometimes 
from  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  :  As  every  thing,  the 
more  complex  it  is,  and  contains  under  it  a  greater 
number  of  parts,  is  more  difficult  to  be  digefted  in  a 
regular  order.  But  in  an  hiftory  compofed  of  feveral 
ftates,  whofe  affairs  are  independent  of  one  another, 
the  aftions  of  each  nation  muft  neceffarily  be  fepara- 
ted,  in  order  to  reprefent  them  in  a  juft  view,  and 
prevent  confufion.  This  is  the  method  which  Hero¬ 
dotus  has  taken,  as  likewife  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Ju- 
ftin.  Now  both  the  pleafure  and  benefit  which  fuch 
liiftories  afford,  arife  from  obferving  the  conduft  of 
each  ftate  feparately  in  the  courfe  of  their  affairs,  and 
then  comparing  one  with  the  other.  And  as  the  or¬ 
der  of  time  muft  frequently  be  interrupted,  it  is  not 
unufual  to  continue  the  chronology  at  proper  diftan- 
ces  in  relating  the  affairs  of  each  nation  ;  which  pre- 
ferves  an  unity  in  the  whole,  and  connefts  it  in  one 
confident  body. 

The  divifion  of  hiftories  into  books  was  defigncd 
only  for  the  better  diftinftion  of  the  fubjeft  and  eafe 
of  the  reader.  And  the  dividing  thefe  books  again 
into  chapters,  is  rather  a  praftice  of  later  editors, 
(founded,  as  they  have  thought,  on  the  fame  reafons), 
than  countenanced  by  the  example  of  ancient  writers. 

Art.  IV.  Of  Style. 

89  An  hiftorical  ftyle  is  faid  to  be  of  a  middle  nature. 

Of  ftyle.  between  that  of  a  poet  and  an  orator,  differing  from 
both  not  only  in  the  ornamental  parts,  but  likewife  in 
the  common  idioms  and  forms  of  expreffion. 

Cicero  obferves,  that  “  nothing  is  more  agreeable 
in  hiftory  than  brevity  of  expreffion,  joined  with  pu- 
De  Chr.  rity  and  perfpicuity.”  Purity  indeed  is  not  peculiar 
Oral.  c.  75-  to  hiftory,  but  yet  it  is  abfolutely  neceffary.  For  no 
one  will  ever  think  him  fit  to  write  an  hiftory  who  is 
not  mailer  of  the  language  in  which  he  writes.  And 
therefore,  when  Albinus  had  written  an  hiftory  of  the 
Roman  affairs  in  Greek,  and  apologized  for  any  flips 
or  improprieties  that  might  be  found  ia  the  language 


upon  the  account  of  his  being  a  Roman,  Cato  called  Compoli- 
him  a  trifler,  for  choofing  to  do  that  which,  after  he  don  of 
had  done  it,  he  was  obliged  to  aflc  pardon  for  doing.  1  ory' 
Nor  is  perfpicuity  lefs  requifite  in  an  hiftorical  ftyle.  Geu  L;^ 
The  nature  of  the  fubjeft  plainly  direfts  to  this.  For  xi.  c.  8. 
as  hiftory  confifts  principally  in  narration,  clearnefs 
and  perfpicuity  is  nowhere  more  neceffary  than  in  a  re¬ 
lation  of  fafts.  But  thefe  two  properties  are  to  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  brevity,  fince  nothing  is  more  difa- 
greeable  than  a  long  and  tedious  narrative.  And  in 
this  refpeft  an  hiftorical  ftyle  differs  both  from  that 
of  poetry  and  oratory.  For  the  poet  frequently 
heightens  and  enlarges  his  deferiptions  of  fafts,  by 
dwelling  upon  every  circumftance,  placing  it  irr  differ¬ 
ent  views,  and  embellilhing  it  with  the  fineft  ornaments 
of  wit  and  language,  to  render  his  images  more  a- 
greeable.  And  the  orator  often  does  the  like,  with  a 
defign  to  ftrike  the  paffions.  But  fuch  colouring  is 
not  the  bufinefs  of  an  hiftorian,  who  aims  at  nothing 
more  than  a  juft  and  faithful  reprefentation  of  what 
he  relates,  in  a  way  bell  fuited  to  its  nature,  and  in 
fuch  language  as  is  mod  proper  to  fet  it  in  a  plain  and 
eafy  light. 

Again,  Cicero,  treating  of  *n  hiftorical  ftyle,  fays  : 

“  It  ought  to  be  fluent,  fmooth,  aud  even,  free  from 
that  harlhnefs  and  poignancy  which  is  ufual  at  thee.  15,10. 
bar.”  The  properties  here  mentioned  diftingnilh  this 
ftyle  from;  that  of  judicial  difeourfes,  in  which  the 
orator  often  finds  it  neceffary  to  vary  his  manner  of 
fpeaking,  in  order  to  anfwer  different  views,  either  of 
purfuing  an  argument,  preffing  an  adverfary,  addref- 
fing  a  judge,  or  recommending  the  merits  of  his  caufe. 

This  occafions  an  inequality  in  his  ftyle,  while  he 
fpeaks  fometimes  direftly,  at  other  times  by  way  of 
queftion,  and  intermixes  ihort  and  condife  expreffions 
with  round  and  flowing  periods.  But  the  hiftorian 
has  no  neceffity  for  fuch  variations  in  his  ftyle.  It 
is  his  province  to  efpoufe  no  party,  to  have  neither 
friend  nor  foe,  but  to  appear  wholly  difintertfted  and 
indifferent  to  all ;  and  therefore  his  language  Ihould 
be  fmooth  and  equal  in  his  relations  of  perfons  and 
their  aftions. 

But  further :  Dionyfius  makes  “  decency  a  princi-  ppifl'.  ad 
pal  virtue  in  an  hiftorian  which  he  explains  by  fay-  Cn.  Pom* 
ing,  that  “  he  ought  to  preferve  the  characters  of  the  feium. 
perfons,  and  dignity  of  the  aftions  of  which  he  treats.” 

And  to  do  this  it  feems  neceffary  that  an  hiftorical 
ftyle  (hould  be  animated  with  a  good  degree  of  life 
and  vigour ;  without  which  neither  the  charafters  of 
eminent  perfons,  nor  their  remarkable  aftions,  which 
make  up  the  main  bufinefs  of  hiftory,  can  be  duly  re- 
prefented.  For  even  things  in  themfelves  great  and 
excellent,  if  related  in  a  cold  and  lifelefs  manner,  of¬ 
ten  do  not  affeft  us  in  a  degree  fuitable  to  their  dig¬ 
nity  and  importance.  And  this  feems  particularly  ne¬ 
ceffary  in  fpeeches,  in  order  to  reprefent  what  every 
one  fays,  according  to  his  different  country,  age,  tem¬ 
per,  and  Ration  of  life,  in  the  fame  manner  we  may 
fuppofe  he  either  really  did,  or  would .  have  fpoken 
himfelf  ontthat  occafion.  Befides,  there  are  fome  feenes 
of  aftion  which  require  very  pathetic  and  moving  lan¬ 
guage,  to  reprefent  them  agreeably  to  their  nature. 

And,  in  deferiptions,  the  moft  beautiful  tropes  and 
lively  figures  are  often  neceffary  to  fet  the  ideas  of 
things  in  a  proper  light.  From  whence  it  appears, 
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that  painting  and  Imagery  make  up  no  fmall  part  of 
the  hiftorian’s  province,  thougli  his  colours  are  not  fo 
.  ftrong  and  glittering  as  thofe  either  of  the  poet  or  o- 
rator.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  men  and  the  nature  of  the  paf- 
fions,  fince  he  is  often  obliged  to  deferibe  both;  io 
the  former  of  which  Herodotus  excels,  and  Thucydi¬ 
des  in  the  latter,  as  Dionyfius  has  obferved. 

Now  from  thefe  feveral  properties  laid  down  by  an¬ 
cient  writers,  as  requifite  for  an  hiftorical  ftyle,  it 
feems  upon  the  whole  to  agree  beft  with  the  middle 
character.  And  this  will  further  appear,  by  what 
they  fay  relating  to  the  ornamental  parts  of  ftyle.; 
namely,  compofition  and  dignity.  As  to  the  former 
of  thefe,  which  refpe&s  the  ftrudture  of  fentences,  and 
the  feveral  parts  of  them,  Demetrius  remarks,  that, 
“  An  hiftorical  period  ought  neither  to  rife  very  high, 
nor  fink  very  low,  but  to  preferve  a  medium.”  This 
fimplicity,  (he  fays,)  “  become?  the  gravity  and  cre¬ 
dit  of  hiftory;  and  diftinguilhes  it  from  oratory  on  the 
one  hand,  and  dialogue  on  the  other.”  His  meaning 
is,  that  hiftorical  periods  fhould  neither  be  fo  full.and 
fonorous,  as  is  frequent  in  oratory;  nor  yet  fo  fliort 
and  flat,  as  in  dialogue  .  the  former  of  which,  as  he 
fays,  require  a  ftrong  voice  to  pronounce  them  ;  and 
the  latter  have  fcarce  the  appearance  of  periods.  So 
that,  according  to  this  judicious  writer,  the  periods 
beft  fuited  for  hiftory  are  thofe  which,  being  of  a  mo¬ 
derate  length,  will  admit  of  a  juft  rife  and  cadency, 
and  may  be  pronounced  with  eafe.  And  Dionyfius 
tells  us,  that  “  Hiftory  fhould  flow  fmooth  and  even, 
every  where  confident  with  itfelf,  without  rougbnefs 
or  chafms  in  the  found.”  This  relates  to  the  harmony 
of  periods,  which  arifes  from  fuch  a  pofition  of  the 
words  as  renders  the  found  pleafant  and  agreeable, 
and,  as  he  thinks,  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  hiftory. 
And  as  to  dignity,  which  refpefts  the  ufe  of  tropes 
and  figures,  the  fame  author  fays,  that  “  Hiftory 
fhould  be  embellifhed  with  fuch  figures,  as  are  neither 
vehement,  nor  carry  in  them  the  appearance  of  art.” 
This  is  agreeable  to  what  Cicero  obferves,  in  com¬ 
paring  Xenophon  and  Califthenes,  two  Greek  bifto- 
rians.  “  Xenophon  the  Socratic,  (fays  be),  was  the 
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firft  philofopher,  and  after  him  Califthenes  the  febo-  Compofi- 
]ar  of  Ariftotle,  who  wrote  an  hiftory  ;  the  latter  al-  tion  of 
mod  like  a  rhetorician  ;  but  the  ftyle  of  the  former  is  Hiftory, 
more  moderate,  and  has  not  the  force  of  an  orator, 
lefs  vehement  perhaps,  but  in  my  opinion  more  fweet 
and  pleafant.”  The  difference  between  thefe  two  c.  14. 
writers,  with  regard  to  their  ftyle,  confided  chiefly 
in  the  choice  of  their,  figures,  which  in  Xenophon  were 
more  gentle  and  moderate,  and  therefore  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  Cicero  more  agreeable  to  hiftory.  Now  thefe 
feveral  properties  relating  to  the  ornaments  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  well  as  thofe  befpre  mentioned,  which  by 
ancient  writers  have  been  thought  requifite  for  hiftory, 
are  all  fuited  to  the  middle  ftyle,  as  we  have  elfewhere 
(hewn  at  large.  See  Oratory, .  n°  99 — 21. 

But  notwithftanding  this  general  account  of  the 
feveral  properties  which  conftitute  an  hiftorical  ftyle, 
it  adAits  of  confiderable  varieties  from  the  different 
nature  and  dignity  of  the  fubjeft.  The  lives  of  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  do  not  require  that  ftrength  and  ma- 
jefty  of  exprellion,  nor  all  thofe  ornaments  of  lan¬ 
guage,  as  an  hiftory  of  the  Rorrian  empire.  And  ac¬ 
cordingly  we  find  the  ftyle  of  Nepos  and  Suetonius 
very  different  from  that  of  Livy.  The  former  is  fmooth 
and  eafy,  fcarce  rifing  above  the  low  charafter  ;  but 
the  latter  often  approaches  near  to  the  fublime.  And 
other  hittorians  again  have  kept  a  medium  between 
thefe.  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  we  may  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  middle  ftyle  is  the  proper  chara&er 
for  .hiftory,  tho’  hittorians  may  fometimes  fink  into 
the  low  charafter,  and  at  other  times  rife  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  and  magnificence  of  the  fublime,  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nature  of  their  fubjedt,  or  fome  particular  parts 
of  it.  For  that  is  to  be  efteemed  the  proper  charac¬ 
ter  of  any  writing,  which  in  the  general  beft  fuits  it. 

And  this  diftin&ion  may  help  us  in  fome  meafure  to 
reconcile  the  fentiments  of  writers  upon  this  head 
who  feem  to  attribute  different  charafters  to  an  liifto- 
rical  ftyle,  or  at  ieaft  to  judge  where  the  truth  lies  ; 
fince  a  variety  of  ftyle  is  not  only  requifite  in  different 
fubje&s,  but  likewife  in  different  parts  of  the  fame 
work. 
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History  of  Nature ,  or  Natural  History. 
See  Nature. 

HISTRIO,  in  the  ancient  drama,  fignified  an  adtor 
or  comedian ;  but  more  efpecially  a  pantomime,  who 
exhibited  his  part  by  geftures  and  dancing. 

HITCHING,  a  large  and  populous  town  of  Hart- 
fordfhire  in  England,  fituated  near  a  large  wood  called 
Hitcb'vtood.  The  inhabitants  make  large  quantities  of 
malt;  and  the  market  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  Eng¬ 
land  is  one  of  the  greateft  in  England  for  wheat.  W. 
Long.  o.  20.  N.  Lat.  51.  55. 

HITHE,  a  town  of  Kent  in  England,  which  had 
formerly  four  pariflies  ;  but,  by  the  choaking  up  of 
its  harbour  and  other  accidents,  it  is  now  reduced  to 
one.  It  is  a  cinque  port,  and  is  governed  by  a  ju- 
ftice  of  the  peace  and  conftables.  It  confifts  of  one 
llreet,  which  is  paved  ;  and  contains  about  1 50  low 
houfes,  moftly  built  with  wood  and  ftone.  The  chief 
fupport  of  the  inhabitants  is  fifhfng.  It  is  remarkable 


for  a  great  pile  of  dry  bones  in  the  town,  28  feet  Hive 
long,  fix  broad,  and  eight  high.  E.  Long.  1.7.  II, 

N.  Lat.  51.  6.  ^  h  7  Hoad'ey. 

HIVE,  in  country  affairs,  a  convenient  receptacle 
for  bees.  See  Arts. 

Hiving  of  Beet.  See  Apis. 

HOACHE,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  earth 
approaching  to  the  nature  of  chalk,  but  harder,  and 
feeling  like  foap  ;  whence  fome  think  that  it  is  either 
the  fame  with  the  foap- rock  of  Cornwall,  or  very 
like  it.  The  Chinefe  diffolve  it  in  water,  till  the  li¬ 
quor  is  of  the  confidence  of  cream,  and  then  varnifh 
their  China-ware  with  it. 

HOADLEY  (Benjamin),  fuccefiively  bifhop  of 
Bangor,  Hereford,  Salifbury,  and  Winchefter,  was 
born  in  1676.  His  firft  preferment  in  the  church  was 
the  redtory  of  St  Peter  le  Poor,  and  the  le&urefhip  of 
St  Mildred’s  in  the  Poultry.  In  the  year  1706,  he 
publifhed  fome  Remarks  on  the  late  bifhop  Atterbury’s 
fermoa 
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Hoadlev.  fermon  at  the  funeral  of  Mr  Bennet,  in  which  Dr  At- 
'  terbury  had,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr  Hoadlev,  laid 

down  fome  dangerous  propofitions.  Two  years  after, 
Mr  Hoadley  again  entered  the  lifts  agaiuft  this  for¬ 
midable  antagonift  ;  and  in  his  exceptions  againft  a 
fermon  publifhed  by  Dr  Atterbury,  intitled  “  The 
Power  of  Charity  to  cover  Sin,”  he  attacked  the  doc¬ 
tor  with  his  ufual  ftrength  of  reafonirig,  and  difpaf- 
fionate  inquiry. — In  1709,  another  difpute  arofe  be¬ 
tween  thtfe  two  learned  combatants,  concerning  the 
doftrine  of  non-refiftqnce,  occafioned  by  a  performance 
of  Mr  Hoadley’s,  intitled  “  The  Meafures  of  Ohe- 
dience  fome  politions  in  which,  Dr  Atterbury  en¬ 
deavoured  to  confute  in  his  elegant  Latin  fermon, 
preached  that  year  before  the  London  clergy.  In 
this  debate  Mr  Hoadley  fignalized  himfelf  in  fo 
eminent  a  degree,  that  the  honourable  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons  gave  him  a  particular  mark  of  their  regard,  by 
reprefenting,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  queen,  the  fignal 
fervices  he  had  done  to  the  caufe  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty. — The  principles,  however,  which  he  efpoufed 
being  repugnant  to  the  general  temper  of  thofe  times, 
drew  on  him  the  virulence  of  a  party?  yet  it  was  at 
this  period  (1710,  when,  as  he  himfelf  expreifed  it, 
fury  feemed  to  be  let  loofe  upon  him),  that  the  late  Mrs 
Howland  prefented  him  tpthe  reftoryof  Streatham  in 
Surry,  unalked,  unapplied  to,  and  without  his  eitherha- 
ving  feen  her  or  been  feen  by  her.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  king  George  I.  Mr.  Hoadley  was  confecrated 
to  the  fee  of  Bangor;  and  1717  having  broached 
fome  opinions  concerning  the  nature  of  ChrilPs  king¬ 
dom,  Sc.  he  again  became  the  objeft  of  popular  cla¬ 
mour.  At  this  junfture  he  was  diftiuguifhed  by  an¬ 
other  particular  mark  of  the  royal  regard,  by  means 
of  which  the  convocation  was  fuccefiively  prorogued, 
and  it  was  not  permitted  to  fit,  nor  do  any  bulinefs, 
till  that  refentnaent  was  entirely  fubfided.  In  1721, 
he  was  tranflated  to  Hereford;  and  from  thence,  in 
1723,  to  Saliibury.  In  1734,  he  was  tranflated  to 
Winchefter  (on  the  demife  of  Dr  Willis),  and  pub¬ 
lifhed  his  Plain  Account  of  the  Sacrament :  a  perform¬ 
ance  which  ferved  as  a  butt  for  his  adverfaries  to  fhoot 
at,  yet  impartially  owns  it  to  be  clear,  rational,  and 
manly,  wrote  with  great  candour  and  judgment,  and 
fuited  to  the  capacity  of  every  feriou*  and  confiderate 
inquirer  after  truth. — His  latter  days  were  embittered 
by  a  moft  vile  inftance  of  fraud  aud  ingratitude.  The 
bifhop  took  a  French  prieft,  who  pretended  to  abjure 
his  religion,  under  his  proteftion,  with  no  other  re¬ 
commendation  than  that  of  his  neceflities  ;  in  return  for 
which  aft  of  humanity,  the  prieft  found  an  opportunity 
of  getting  the  bifhop’s  name  wrote  by  his  own  hand, 
and  caufing  a  note  of  fome  thoufand  pounds  to  be  placed 
before  it,  offered  it  in  payment.  But  the  bifhop  deny¬ 
ing  it  to  be  his,  it  was  brought  before  a  court  of  juftice, 
and  was  there  found  to  be  a  grofs  impofition.  The  un¬ 
grateful  villain  had  now  recourfe  to  a  pamphlet,  in 
which  he  charged  the  bifhop  with  being  a  drunkard, 
and  alleged  that  he  had  the  note  of  him  when  he  was 
in  liquor.  To  this  calumny  the  bifhop  made  a  full 
and  nervous  anfwer ;  in  which  he  expofed  the  man’s 
falfehood,  and  folemnly  averred  that  he  was  never 
drunk  in  his  whole  life.  The  world  with  becoming 
ardour  embraced  his  defence,  and  he  had  the  happi- 
aefs  to  find  himfelf  perfeftly  acquitted  even  of  any 


fufpicion  of  fuch  a  charge.  As  a  writer,  he  pofTefTed  Hoadley 
uncommon  abilities.  His  fermons  (publifhed  in  1 754 

and  1755)  are  efteenred  inferior  to  few  writings  in  the _ 1 „ 

Englifh  language,  for  plainncfs  and  perfpicuity,  ener¬ 
gy ;  and  itrength  of  reafnning,  and  a  free  and  maflerly 
manner.  In  piivate  life,  he  was  naturally  facetious, 
eafy,  and  complying,  fond  of  company,  yet  would 
frequently  leave  it  for  the  purpofes  of  ftudy  or  devo¬ 
tion.  He  was  every  where  happy  ;  and  particularly 
in  his  own  family,  where  he  took  all  opportunities  of 
inftrufting  by  his  influence  and  example.  He  died  in 
1761,  aged  83.  Befides  the  works  already  mentioned, 
he  wrote,  1.  Terms  of  Acceptance,  8vo.  2.  Reafon- 
ablenefs  of  Conformity.  3.  On  the  Sacrament.— His 
trafts  and  pamphlets  are  extremely  numerous ;  and 
the  reader  may  fee  a  complete  catalogue  of  them  in 
his  life  inferted  in  the  fupplement  to  the  Biographia 
Britannica. 

Hoadley  (Benjamin),  M.  D.  fon  of  the  former, 
was  born  in  1706,  and  ft udied  at  Bennet  college 
Cambridge,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr  Herring  after¬ 
wards  archbifhop  of  Canterbury.  He  took  his  de¬ 
gree  in  phyfic;  and  particularly  applying  himfelf  to 
mathematical  and  philofophical  ftudies,  was,  when  very 
young,  admitted  a  member  of  the  royal  fociety.  He 
was  made  regifter  of  Hereford,  while  his  father  filled 
that  fee,  and  was  early  appointed  phyfician  to  his  ma- 
jefty’s  houfehpld,  but  died  at  his  houfe  in  Chelfea  in 
1757.  He  wrote,  1.  Three  Letters  on  the  organs  of 
refpiration,  410.  2.  The  Sufpicious  Hufhand,  a  co¬ 

medy.  3.  Obfervations  on  a  feries  of  eleftrical  expe¬ 
riments  ;  and,  4.  Oratio  anniverfaria ,  in  Theatro  CoL 
Med.  Lotidin.  ex  Harvei  injlituto  habita  die,  Oftob. 

‘742- 

HOAR- hound,  in  botany.  See  Marubium. 

HOARSENESS,  in  medicine,  a  diminution  of  the 
voice,  commonly  attended  with  a  preternatural  afperity 
and  roughnefs  thereof.  The  parts  affefted  are  the  a- 
fpera  arteria  and  larynx.  For  its  caufes  and  cure,  fee 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine.  . 

HOBBES  (Thomas),  a  famous  writer,  born  at 
Malmfhuryin  1588,  was  the  fon  of  a  clergyman.  He 
completed  his  ftudies  at  Oxford,  aud  was  afterwards 
governor  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  William  Cavendifh  earl  of 
Devonftiire.  He  travelled  through  France  and  Italy 
with  that  young  nobleman>  and  at  length  applied  him¬ 
felf  entirely  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature.  He  tranf¬ 
lated  Thucydides  into  Englifh  ;  and  publifhed  his 
tranflation  in  1628,  in  order  to  fhewhis  countrymen, 
from  the  Athenian  hiftory,  the  diforders  and  confu- 
fions  of  a  democratical  government.  In  1626,  his 
patron  the  earl  ofDevopfhire  died;  and  in  1628,  his 
fon  died  aifo  ;  which  lofs  affefted  Mr  Hobbes  to  fuch 
a  degree,  that  he  very  willingly  accepted  an  offer  made 
him  of  going  abroad  a  fecond  time  with  the  fon  of  Sir 
Gervafe  Clifton  ;  whom  he  accordingly  accompanied 
into  France,  and  ftaid  there  fome  time.  But,  while 
he  continued  there,  he  was  folicited  to  return  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  refume  his  concern  for  the  hopes  of  that 
family  to  whom  he  had  attached  himfelf  fo  early, 
and  to  which  he  owed  fo  many  and  fo  great  obliga¬ 
tions. 

In  1631,  the  countefs  dowager  of  Devon fhire  de- 
fired  to  put  the  young  earl  under  his  care,  who  was 
then  about  the  age  of  13.  This  was  very  fuitable  to 

Mr 
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Hobbes.  Mr  Hobbes’s  inclinations,  who  difeharged  that  trail 
with  great  fidelity  and  diligence.  In  1634, he repub- 
liihed  his  tranflation  of  Thucydides,  and  prefixed  to  it 
a  dedication  to  that  young  nobleman,  in  which  he  gives 
a  large  chara&er  of  his  father,  and  reprefents  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  the  obligations  he  was  under  to  that  il- 
luftrious  family.  The  fame  year  he  accompanied  his 
noble  pupil  to  Paris,  where  he  applied  his  vacant  hours 
to  the  ftudy  of  natural  philofophy,  and  more  efpecially 
to  the  perfect  underftanding  of  mechauifm,  and  the 
caufes  of  animal  motion.  He  had  frequent  converfa- 
tions  upon  thefe  fubjeCts  with  father  Marin  Merfenne  ; 
a  man  defervedly  famous,  and  who  kept  up  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  almoft  all  the  learned  in  Europe.  From 
Paris  he  attended  his  pupil  into  Italy,  where  at  Pifa  he 
became  known  to  that  great  aftronomer  Galileo  Gali¬ 
lei,  who  communicated  to  him  his  notions  very  freely  ; 
and  after  having  feen  all  th3t  was  remarkable  in  that 
country,  he  returned  with  the  earl  of  Devonftiire  into 
England;  afterwards,  forefeeing  the  civil  wars,  he  went 
to  feek  a  retreat  at  Paris,  where,  by  the  good  offices 
of  his  friend  father  Merfenne,  he  became  known  to  the 
famous  Renatus  des  Cartes,  and  afterwards  held  a  cor- 
refpondence  with  him  upon  feveral  mathematical  fub¬ 
jeCts,  as  appears  from  the  letters  of  Mr  Hobbes  pub- 
lilhed  in  the  works  of  Des  Cartes.  But  when  this 
philofopher  printed  afterwards  his  Meditations,  where¬ 
in  he  attempted  to  eftablifh  points  of  the  higheft  confe- 
quence  from  innate  ideas,  Mr  Hobbes  took  the  liberty 
of  diffenting  from  him  ;  as  did  alfo  the  French  king’s 
mathematical  profeflor,  the  illuftrions  Peter  Gaflendi, 
with  whom  Mr  Hobbes  contracted  a  very  clofe  friend- 
ffiip,  which  was  not  interrupted  till  the  death  of  the 
former.  In  1642,  Mr  Hobbes  printed  a  few  copies 
of  his  famous  book  De  Cive,  which,  in  proportion  as 
it  became  known,  raifed  him  many  adverfaries,  who 
charged  him  with  inftilling  principles  which  had  a  dan¬ 
gerous  tendency. 

Amongmany  illuftrious  perfons  who, upon  (hipwreck 
of  the  royal  caufe,  retired  to  France  for  fafety,  was  Sir 
Charles  CavendKh,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle: 
and  this  gentleman,  being  (killed  in  every  branch  of 
the  mathematics,  proved  a  conftant  friend  and  patron 
to  Mr  Hobbes ;  who,  by  embarking  in  1645  'n  a  con* 
troverfy  about  fquaring  the  circle,  was  grown  fo  fa¬ 
mous  for  it,  that  in  1647  he  was  recommended  to  in- 
ftruCl  Charles  prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  kingChar.  II. 
in  that  kind  of  learning.  His  care  in  the  difeharge  of 
this  office  gained  him  the  efteem  of  that  prince  in  a 
very  high  degree :  and  though  he  afterwards  withdrew 
his  public  favour  to  Mr  Hobbes  on  account  of  his  wri¬ 
tings,  yet  he  always  retained  a  fenfe  of  the  fervices  he 
had  done  him  ;  (hewed  him  various  marks  of  his  favour 
after  he  was  reftored  to  his  dominions  ;  and,  as  fome  fay, 
had  his  picture  hanging  in  his  clofet.  This  year  alfo 
was  printed  in  Holland,  by  the  care  of  M.  Sorbiere,  a 
fecond  and  more  complete  edition  of  his  book  De  Cive  ; 
to  which  are  prefixed  two  .Latin  letters  to  the  editor, 
the  one  by  Mr  Gaflendi,  the  other  by  father  Merfenne, 
in  commendation  of  it:  and  in  1650  was  publifhed 
at  London  a  fmall  treatife  of  Mr  Hobbes’s,  intitled, 
“  Human  Nature  and  another,  “  De  corf  ore  politi- 
co ,  or  of  the  elements  of  the  law.” 

All  this  time  Mr  HobbeS  had  been  digefting  with 
great  care  and  pains  his  religious,  political,  and  moral 


principles,  into  a  complete  fyftem,  which  he  called  the  Hobbes. 
Leviathan ,  and  which  was  printed  in  Englifh  at  Lon- 
don  in  1650  and  1651.  After  the  publication  of  his 
Leviathan  he  returned  to  England,  and  patted  the  fum- 
mer  commonly  at  his  patron  the  earl  of  Devonfhire’s 
feat  in  Derbyfliiie,  and  fome  of  his  winters  in  town, 
where  he  had  for  his  intimate  friends  fome  of  the  greatefl 
men  of  the  age. 

In  1660,  upon  the  reftoration,  he  quitted  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  came  up  to  London,  where  he  obtained  from 
the  king  afiurance  of  protection,  and  had  an  annual 
penfion  of  L.  100  fettled  upon  him  out  of  the  privy 
purfe.  Yet  this  did  not  render  him  entirely  fafe:  for,  in 
1 666,  his  Leviathan  and  his  treatife  De  Cive  were 
cenfured  by  parliament,  which  alarmed  him  very  much; 
as  did  alfo  the  bringing  in  of  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of 
commons  to  puni(h  atheifm  and  profanenefs.  When 
this  dorm  was  a  little  blown  over,  he  began  to  think 
of  procuring  a  beautiful  edition  of  his  pieces,  that  were 
in  Latin  ;  but  finding  this  impracticable  in  England, 
he  caufed  it  to  be  undertaken  abroad,  where  they  were 
publifhed  in  quarto  in  1668,  from  the  prefs  of  John 
Bleau.  In  1669,  he  was  vifited  by  Cofmo  de  Medi- 
cis,  then  prince,  afterwards  duke  of  Tufcany,  who 
ave  him  ample  marks  of  his  efteem  and  refpeCt  ;  and 
aving  received  his  picture,  and  a  complete  collection 
of  his  writings,  caufed  them  to  be  repofited,  the  for¬ 
mer  among  his  curiofities,  the  latter  in  his  noble  li¬ 
brary  at  Florence.  The  like  vifits  he  received  from 
foreign  ambafladors  and  other  ftrangers  of  diftinCtion  ; 
who  were  curious  to  fee  a  perfon  whofe  lingular  opi¬ 
nions  and  numerous  writings  had  made  fo  much  noife 
all  over  Europe.  In  1672,  he  wrote  his  own  life  in 
Latin  verfe,  when,  as  he  obferves,  he  had  completed 
his  84th  year:  and,  in  1674,  he  publifhed  in  Englifh 
verfe  four  books  of  Homer’s  Odyfley,  which  was  fo 
well  received,  that  it  encouraged  him  to  undertake  the 
whole  Iliad  and  Odyfley,  which  he  likewife  performed 
and  publifhed  in  1675.  About  this  time,  he  took  his 
leave  of  London,  and  went  to  fpend  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  Derbylhire  ;  where,  however,  he  did  not 
remain  inaftive,  notwithftanding  his  advanced  age;  but 
publifhed  from  time  to  time  feveral  pieces,  to  be  found 
in  the  colleClion  of  his  work.  He  died  in  1679,  a- 
ged  92. 

As  to  his  character  and  manners,  they  are  thus  de¬ 
ferred  by  Dr  White  Kennet,  in  hi3  Memoirs  of  the 
Cavendifh  family.  “  The  earl  of  Devonfhire  (fays 
he)  for  his  whole  life  entertained  Mr  Hobbes  in  his 
family,  as  his  old  tutor,  rather  than  as  his  friend  or 
confident.  He  let  him  live  under  his  roof  in  eafe  and 
plenty,  and  in  his  own  way,  without  making  life  of  him 
m  any  public,  or  fo  much  as  domeftic  affairs.  He 
would  often  exprefs  an  abhorrence  of  fome  of  his  prin¬ 
ciples  in  policy  and  religion  ;  and  both  he  and  his  la¬ 
dy  would  frequently  put  off  the  mention  of  his  name, 
and  fay,  *  He  was  a  humourift,  and  nobody  could  ac¬ 
count  for  him.’  There  is  a  tradition  in  the  family,  of 
the  manners  and  euftoms  of  Mr  Hobbes,  fomewhat  ob- 
fervable.  His  profeffed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate 
the  morning  to  his  exercife,  and  the  afternoon  to  his 
ftudies.  And  therefore,  at  his  firft  rifing,  he  walked 
out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach  ;  or  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himfelf  within  doors 
by  fome  exercife  or  other,  to  be  in  a  fweat :  recom¬ 
mending 


HOB 


Hobbes,  mending  that  pra&ice  upon  this  opinion,  that  an  old 
' 1  man  had  more  moifture  than  heat,  and  therefore  by 

fuch  motion  heat  was  to  be  acquired  and  moifture  ex¬ 
pelled.  After  this,  he  took  a  comfortable  breakfaft  ; 
and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the 
earl,  the  countefs,  and  the  children,  and  any  confider- 
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HOBBY,  the  name  of  a  hawk  called  by  fome  au¬ 
thors  fubbuteo.  See  Falco. 

It  is  a  hawk  of  the  lure,  and  not  of  the  fill ;  and  is 
very  like  the  faker,  only  much  lefs.  It  makes  excel-  . 
lent  fport  with  net  and  fpaniels ;  for  when  the  birds 
fee  the  hobby,  they  dare  not  commit  themfelves  to 


able  ftrangers,  paying  fome  fhort  addreffes  to  all  of  the  wing,  but  lie  clofe  to  the  ground,  and  fo  are  ta- 
them.  He  kept  thefe  rounds  till  about  12  o’clock,  ken  in  nets. 


when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which 
he  eat  always  by  himfelf  without  ceremony.  Soon  af¬ 
ter  dinner  he  retired  to  his  ftudy,  and  had  his  candle 
with  IO  or  12  pipes  of  tobacco  laid  by  him;  then  {hut¬ 
ting  his  door,  he  fell  to  fmoking,  thinking,  and  wri¬ 
ting,  for  feveral  hours.  He  retained  a  friend  or  two  at 
court,  arid  efpecially  the  lord  Arlington,  to  proteft 
him  if  occafion  {hould  require.  He  ufed  to  fay,  that 
it  was  lawful  to  make  ufe  of  ill  inftruments  to  do  our- 
felves  good  :  ‘  If  I  were  caft  (fays  he)  into  a  deep  pit, 
and  the  devil  fliould  put  down  his  cloven  foot,  I  would 
take  hold  of  it  to  be  drawn  out  by  it.’  After  the  re- 
ftoration,he  watched  all  opportunities  to  ingratiate  him¬ 
felf  with  the  king  and  his  prime  minifters  ;  and  looked 
upon  his  penfion  to  be  more  valuable,  as  an  earneft  of 
favour  and  prote&ion,  than  upon  3ny  other  account. 

His  future  courfe  of  life  was  to  be  free  from  daa- 
ger.  He  could  not  endure  to  be  left  in  an  empty 
houfe.  Whenever  the  earl  removed,  he  would  go  along 
with  him,  even  to  his  laft  ftage,  from  Chatfworth  to 
Hardwick*  When  he  was  in  a  very  weak  condition, 
he  dared  not  be  left  behind,  but  made  his  way  upon  a 
feather-bed  in  a  coach,  though  he  furvived  the  journey 

but  a  few  days.  He  could  not  bear  any  difconrfe  of  of  Conjl antinomic ,  <&c. 
death,  and  feemed  to  caft  off  all  thoughts  of  it :  he  Dr  Jebb. 
delighted  to  reckon  upon  longer  life.  The  winterbe-  HOE,  in  country  affairs, 
fore  he  died,  he  made  a  warm  coat,  which  he  faid  mud 
laft  him  three  years,  and  then  he  would  have  fuch  an¬ 
other.  In  his  laft  licknefshis  frequent  queftions  were. 

Whether  his  difeafe  was  curable  J  and  when  intimations 
were  given,  that  he  might  have  eafe,  but  no  remedy, 
he  ufed  this  exprefiion,  ‘  I  {hall  be  glad  to  find  a  hole 
to  creep  out  of  the  world  at ;’  which  are  reported  to 
have  been  his  laft  fenfible  words  ;  and  his  lying  fome 
days  following  in  a  filent  ftupefa&ion,  did  feemowing 
to  his  mind  more  than  to  his  body.” 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger  obferves,  that  Hobbes’s 
ftyle  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  any  other  wri¬ 
ter  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  was  for  its  uncom¬ 
mon  ftrength  and  purity  fcarcely  equalled  in  the  fuc- 
ceeding  reign.  “  He  has  in  tranflation  (fays  he) 


done  Thucydides  as  much  juftice  as  he  has  done  injury  catcher.  They  are  very  common  on  moft  of  our 
to  Homer  ;  but  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  born  for  coafts,  feeding  on  marine  infefts.  oyfters,  limpets,  &c. 
much  greater  things  than  treading  in  the  fteps  of  his  Their  bills,  which  are  compreffed  Tideways,  and  end 
predeceffors.  He  was  for  ftriking  out  new  paths  in  obtufely,  are  very  fit  inftruments  to  infinuate  between 
fcience,  government,  and  religion ;  and  for  removing  the  limpet  and  the  rock  to  which  thefe  {hells  adhere; 
the  land-marks  of  former  ages.  His  ethics  have  a  which  they  do  with  great  dexterity,  to  get  at  the  fifh. 
ftrong  tendency  to  corrupt  our  morals,  and  his  politics  On  the  coaft  of  France*  where  the  tides  recede  fo  far 
to  deftroy  that  liberty  which  is  the  birthright  of  every  as  to  leave  the  beds  of  oyfters  bare,  thefe  birds  feed 
human  creature.  He  i8  commonly  represented  as  a  on  them,  forcing  the  {hells  open  with  their  bills. 


fceptic  in  religion,  and  a  dogmatift  in  philofophy ;  but 
he  was  a  dogmatift  in  both.  The  main  principles  of 
his  Leviathan  are  as  little  founded  in  moral  or  evan¬ 
gelical  truths,  as  the  rules  he  has  laid  down  for  fqua- 
ring  the  circle  are  in  mathematical  demonftration.  His 
book  on  human  nature  is  efteemcd  the  bell  of  his 
works.. 


Hobby 

II 

Hoema- 

topus. 


HODY  (Humphry),  a  learned  Englifh  divine,  was 
bom  in  1659.  At  2 1  years  of  age,  he  publiflied  his  ce¬ 
lebrated  Dijfertation  againjl  A  rift  jus's  hiftory  of  the  70 
interpreters ;  which  was  received  with  great  applaufe 
by  all  the  learned,  Ifaac  Vofiius  excepted,  who  could 
fiot  bear  to  have  his  opinions  oppofed  by  fuch  a  youth. 
Twenty  years  after,  he  treated  the  fubjeft  more  fully 
in  his  De  Bibliorum  textibus  originalibus ,  verfonibut 
Gracis  it  Latina  vulgata ,  iibri  IV.  In  1689,  he 
wrote  the  Prologomena  to  John  Melala’s  Chronicle, 
printed  at  Oxford;  and  the  year  after  was  made  chap¬ 
lain  to  Dr  Still ingfleet,  biftiop  of  Worcefter.  The 
deprivation  of  the  nonjuriug  bifhops  engaged  him  in 
a  controverfy  with  Mr  Dodwell;  which  recommended 
him  to  archbilhop  Tillotfon,  to  whom,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffor  Dr  Tenifon,  he  was  domeftic  chaplain.  In 
1698,  he  was  made  regius  profeffor  of  the  Greek 
tongue  at  Oxford,  and  archdeacon  of  Oxford  in  1 704. 
On  occafion  of  the  controverfy  about  the  convocation, 
he  in  1701  publifhed  A  hiftory  of  Engl'tfh  councils  and 
convocations ,  and  of  the  clergy's  fitting  in  parliament , 
tec.  He  died  in  1706,  leaving  in  MS.  An  account  of 
tbofe  learned  Grecians  who  retired  to  Italy  on  the  taking 
s>~a which  vvas  publiflied  in  1742  by- 

tool  made  like  a  coop¬ 
er’s  adze,  to  cut  up  weeds  in  gardens,  &c.  This  tool 
is  commonly  called  the  hand- hoe. 

Hoeing,  according  to  Tull,  is  the  breaking  and 
dividing  the  foil  by  tillage,  whilft  the  corn  and  other 
plants  are  growing  thereon.— -It  differs  from  common 
tillage  (which  is  always  performed  before  the  corn 
or  plants  are  fown  or  planted),  in  the  time  of  per¬ 
forming  it,  and  it  is  much  more  beneficial  to  the 
crops  than  any  other  tillage.  See  Agriculture, 
n°  1 71  — 175* 

HOEMATOPUS,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of 
birds,  of  the  order  of  grail®.  It  has  a  long  com¬ 
preffed  bill,  with  the  end  cuneated ;  the  noftrils  are 
linear,  and  the  feet  have  only  three  toes.  There  is 
bnt  one  fpecies,  the  oftralegus,  fea-pie,  or  oyfter- 


They  keep  in  fummer-time  in  pairs,  laying  their,  eggs 
on  the  bare  ground:,  they  lay  four  of  a  whitilh-brown 
hue,  thinly  fpotted  and  ftripped  with  black  ;  and  !when 
any  one  approaches  their  young,,  they  make  a  loud 
andfhrill  noife.  In  winter,  they  affcmhle  in  vaft  flocks, 
and  are  very  wild.  The  head,  neck,  fcapulars,  and 
coverts  of  the  wings,  of  this  bird  are. of  a  fine  black; 
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Hoffman  ;n  fonie  the  neck  is  marked  with  white  ;  the  wings 
Hogarth  w’[h  a  broad  tranfverfe  band  of  white ; 

0  '  the  bill  three  inches  long,  and  of  a  rich  orange 

colour. 

HOFFMAN,  the  name  of  feveral  eminent  phyfi- 
cians;  of  whom  Maurice  Hoffman,  and  John  Maurice 
Hoffman  his  fon,  praAifed  at  Altorf.  Maurice  died 
in  1698,  leaving  behind  him  many  works;  and  was 
fucceeded  by  his  fon  John  Maurice,  who  wrote  as  well 
as  his  father,  and  died  in  1727,  highly  efteemed  by 
the  faculty. — Frederic  Hoffman,  probably  of  the  fame 
family,  was  born  at  Magdeburg  in  1660.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  known  circumftances  of  his  life  are,  his  journey 
into  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  became  inti¬ 
mately  acquainted  with  Paul  Herman,  and  Robert 
Boyle ;  never  taking  any  fees,  being  fupported  by  his 
3nnual  ftipend  ;  his  curing  the  emperor  Charles  VI. 
and  Frederic  I.  king  of  Pruffia  of  inveterate  difeafes ; 
to  which  maybe  added,  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
nature  and  virtues  of  mineral  waters.  He  furvived 
his  80th  year ;  and  hia  works,  which  are  in  great 
efteem,  were  printed  in  fix  volumes  folio  at  Geneva, 
in  1 740. 

HOG,  in  zoology.  See  Sus. 

Hog’s  Dung  is,  by  Mortimer,  reckoned  one  of  the 
richeft  manures  we  are  acquainted  with,  and  the  next 
in  value  to  fheep’s  dung,  and  is  found  to  be  equal  in 
virtue  to  twice  the  quantity  of  any  other  dung  except 
this.  The  ancients  feem  to  have  been  difpleafed  with 
it,  on  account  of  its  breeding  weeds;  but  this  is  only 
acciifing  it  of  being  too  rich,  for  any  dung  will  do 
this  when  laid  too  thick.  It  is  an  excellent  manure 
for  pafture-grounds,  and  excels  all  other  kinds  of  dung 
for  trees.  The  farmers  who  ufe  this  dung  for  their 
lands,  generally  take  care  to  fave  it,  by  well-paving 
the  ftyes ;  and  increafe  the  quantity  by  throwing  in 
bean-italks,  ftubble,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 
nature:  and,  by  good  management  of  this  kind,  many 
farmers  have  procured  50  or  60  loads  of  excellent 
manure  a-year  out  of  a  fmall  flye.  The  very  beft  way 
of  ufing  this  dung  is,  by  mixing  it  with  horfe-dung; 
and  for  this  reafon,  it  is  beft  to  have  the  flye  near  the 
liable,  that  the  two  cleanfings  may  be  mixed  in  one 
heap,  and  ilfed  together. 

They  have  in  many  parts  of  Staffordfliire  a  poor, 
light,  (hallow  land,  on  which  they  fowa  kind  of  white 
pea :  the  land  is  neither  able  to  bear  this  nor  any 
thing  elfe  to  advantage  for  their  reaping;  but,  when 
the  peas  are  ripe,  they  turn  in  as  many  hogs  as  the 
quantity  of  pea'fe  will  fatten,  fuffering  them  to  live  at 
large,  and  to  remain  there  day  and  night:  in  confe- 
quence  of  this,  the  land  will  produce  good  crops  of 
hay  for  feveral  years  afterwards;  or,  if  too  poor  for 
that,  it  will  at  word  raife  grafs  enough  to  make  it 
good  pafture-ground. 

HOGARTH  (William),  an  excellent  moral 
painter,  was  born  in  London,  in  the  parilh  of  St 
Bartholomew.  His  father, being  poor,  puthiin  appren¬ 
tice  to  an  engraver  of  pewter-pots;  and  in  this  hum¬ 
ble  fituation  he  palled  through  his  time,  without  feem- 
ing  to  have  any  higher  views.  His  apprenticefhip 
was  however  no  fooner  expired,  than  he  purfued  every 
method  of  improving  himfelf  in  the  art  of  drawing,  of 
which  his  former  mafter  had  given  him  but  a  rude  ided. 
This  ambition  was  produAive  of  diftrefs;  and  while 


he  fpent  his  time  in  preparing  for  his  future  excel-  Hogarth.! 

lence,  he  felt  all  the  contempt  that  indigence  could - — 

produce.  Being  one  day  arrefted  by  his  landlady  for 
the  trifling  fum  of  20  (hillings,  and  being  bailed  by 
one  of  his  friends;  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  her,  he 
drew  her  piAure  in  caricatura,  and  in  that  fingle  fi¬ 
gure  gave  marks  of  the  dawn  of  a  fuperior  genius. 

The  firft  piece  in  which  he  diftingui(hed  himfelf  as  a 
painter,  was  in  the  figures  of  the  Wandfworth  afftm- 
bly;  which  are  drawn  from  the  life,  without  any  cir¬ 
cumftances  of  his  burlefque  manner.  His  next  piece 
was  his  Pool  of  Bethcfda,  which  he  prefented  to  St 
Bartholomew’s  hofpital.  His  being  afterwards  em¬ 
ployed  to  draw  defigns  for  a  new  edition  of  Hudibras, 
proved  the  firft  opportunity  of  fignalizing  himfelf  in 
that  ftyle.  The  Harlot’s  Progrefs  was  the  firft  of  his 
burlefque  piAures,  or  rather  life-piAures ;  for  it  is 
unjuft  to  give  them  the  charaAer  either  of  burlefque 
or  grotefque  pieces,  fince  both  the  one  and  the  other 
convey  to  us  a  departure  from  nature,  to  which  Ho¬ 
garth  almoft  always  ftriAly  adhered.  'The  ingenious 
Abbe  du  Bos  has  often  complained,  that  no  hiftory- 
painter  of  his  time  went  through  a  feries  of  ac¬ 
tions,  and  thus,  like  an  hiftorian,  painted  the  fuc- 
cefiive  fortunes  of  an  hero  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  What  du  Bos  wifhed  to  fee  done,  Hogarth 
performed.  In  the  above  piece,  he  lanches  out  his 
young  adventurer  a  fimple  girl  upon  the  town,  and 
conduAs  her  through  all  the  vicifiitudes  of  wretched- 
nefs,  to  a  premature  death.  This  was  painting  to 
the  reafon  and  to  the  heart ;  none  had  ever  before 
made  the  art  fubfervient  to  the  purpofes  of  morality 
and  inftruAioii;  a  book  like  this  is  fitted  to  every 
foil  and  every  obferver,  and  he  that  runs  may  read. 

The  Rake’s  Progrefs  fucceeded  the  former ;  which, 
though  not  equal  to  it,  came  (hort  only  of  that  fingle 
excellence,  in  which  no  other  could  come  near  him  in 
that  way.  It  confifts  of  eight  prints;  and,  like  the 
former,  it  exhibits  a  complete  hiftory  adapted  to  an- 
fwer  the  mod  moral  purpofes:  as  is  alfo  his  marriage 
A-la-mode,  in  fix  prints;  and  The  EffeAs  of  Idlenefs 
and  Induftry,  exemplified  in  the  conduA  of  two  fel¬ 
low-apprentices,  in  12  prints,  &c. — Mr  Hogarth  tra¬ 
velled  with  feveral  of  his  companions  to  Paris  ;  but 
had  no  fooner  landed  at  Calais,  than,  attempting  to 
draw  the  gate  of  that  city,  he  was  taken  into  cuftody, 
on  fufpicion  of  his  being  a  fpy.  He  was  foon  fet  at 
liberty:  but  the  refentment  he  felt  on  this  occafion, 
induced  him  to  defign  the  fatyrical  print  called  the 
Gate  of  Calais;  and  he  never  after  drew  a  Frenchman 
but  in  caricatura.  The  laft  remarkable  circumftance 
of  his  life  was  his  conteft  with  Mr  Churchill.  It  is 
faid  that  both  met  at  Weftminfter-hall;  Hogarth  to 
take  by  his  eye  a  ridiculous  likenefs  of  the  poet,  and 
Churchill  to  furnilh  a  defeription  of  the  painter.  But 
Hogarth’s  print  of  the  poet  was  not  much  efteemed, 
and  the  poet’s  letter  to  him  was  but  little  admired. 

Some  pretend,  indeed,  to  fay  that  it  broke  the  painter’s 
heart;  but  this  we  can  from  good  authority  fay  is  not 
true.  Indeed  the  report  falls  of  itfelf;  for  we  may 
as  well  fay,  that  Hogarth’s  pencil  was  as  efficacious 
as  the  poet’s  pen,  (ince  neither  long  furvived  the 
conteft. 

The  following  charaAer  of  this  artift  is  given  by 
Mr  Gilpin  in  his  EJfay  on  Prints.  “  The  works  of 

this 
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Hogarth,  this  mafter  abound  in  true  humour;  and  fatire,  which 
is  generally  well-dire&ed :  they  are  admirable  moral 
leffons,  and  a  fund  of  entertainment  fuited  to  every 
tafte  ;  a  circumftancc,  which  fhews  them  to  be  juft 
copies  of  nature.  We  may  confider  them  too- as  va¬ 
luable  repofitories  of  the  manners,  cuftoms,  and  dreffes 
of  the  prefent  age.  What  a  fund  of  entertainment 
would  a  colle&ion  of  this  kind  afford,  drawn  from 
every  period  of  the  hiftory  of  Britain  ? — How  far  the 
works  of  Hogarth  will  bear  a  critical  examination , 
may  be  the  fubjedt  of  a  little  more  inquiry. 

“  In  dejign ,  Hogarth  was  feldom  at  a  lofs.  His 
invention  was  fertile  ;  and  his  judgment  accurate.  An 
improper  incident  is  rarely  introduced ;  a  proper  one 
rarely  omitted.  No  one  could  tell  a  llory  better;  or 
make  it,  in  all  its  circumftances,  more  intelligible. 
His  genius,  however,  it  mull  be  owned,  was  fuited 
only  to  low  or  familiar  fubjedls.  It  never  foared 
above  common  life:  to  fubjedts  naturally  fublime,  or 
which,  from  antiquity  or  other  accidents,  "borrowed 
dignity,  he  could  not  rife. 

“  In  compofition  we  fee  little  in  him  to  admire.  In 
many  of  his  prints  the  deficiency  is  fo  great,  as  plainly 
to  imply  a  want  of  all  principle;  which  makes  us  ready 
to  believe,  that  when  we  do  meet  with  a  beautiful 
group,  it  is  the  effeft  of  chance.  In  one  of  his  minor 
works,  the  Idle  Prentice,  we  feldom  fee  a  crowd  more 
beautifully  managed  than  in  the  laft  print.  If  the 
ffieriff’s  officers  had  not  been  placed  in  a  line,  and  had 
been  brought  a  little  lower  in  the  pifture,  fo  as  to 
have  formed  a  pyramid  with  the  cart,  the  compofition 
had  been  unexceptionable  ;  and  yet  the  firft  print  of 
this  work  is  fuch  a  ftriking;  inftance  of  difagreeable 
compofition,  that  it  is  amazing  how  an  artift  who  had 
any  idea  of  beautiful  forms,  could  fuffer  fo  unmafterly 
a  performance  to  leave  his  hands. 

“  Of  the  dijlribution  of  light  Hogarth  had  as  little 
knowledge  as  of  compofition .  In  fome  of  hia  pieces 
we  fee  a  good  effeft  ;  as  in  the  Execution  juft  men¬ 
tioned  :  in  which,  if  the  figures  at  the  right  and  left 
corners  had  been  kept  down  a  little,  the  light  would 
have  been  beautifully  diftributed  on  the  fore-ground, 
and  a  fine  fecondary  light  fpread  over  part  of  the 
crowd.  But  at  the  fame  time  there  is  fo  obvious  a 
deficiency  in  point  of  effeft,  in  moft  of  his  prints, 
that  it  is  very  evident  he  had  no  principles. 

“  Neither  was  Hogarth  a  mafter  in  drawing .  Of 
the  mufcles  and  anatomy  of  the  head  and  hands  he 
had  perfeft  knowledge;  but  his  trunks  are  often  badly 
moulded,  and  his  limbs  ill  fet  on:  yet  his  figures, 
upon  the  whole,  are  infpired  with  fo  much  life  and 
meaning,  that  the  eye  is  kept  in  good-humour,  in  fpite 
of  its  inclination  to  find  fault. 

“  The  author  of  the  Analyfts  of  beauty,  it  might  be 
fuppofed,  would  have  given  us  more  inftances  of  grace 
than  we  find  in  the  works  of  Hogarth ;  which  ftiews 
ftrongly,  that  theory  and  pradlice  are  not  always 
united.  Many  oppoftunities  his  fubjedts  naturally 
afford  of  introducing  graceful  attitudes ;  and  yet  we 
have  very  few  examples  of  them.  With  inftances  of 
pidfurefque  grace  his  works  abound. 

“  Of  his  exprefion,  in  which  the  force  of  his  genius 
lay,  we  cannot  fpeak  in  terms  too  high.  In  every 
mode  of  it  he  was  truly  excellent.  The  pafiions  he 
thoroughly  underftood ;  and  all  the  effedfs  which  they 
V'ol.  V. 


produce  in  every  part  of  the  human  frame  :  he  had  Hogarth 
the  happy  art  alfo  of  conveying  his  ideas  with  the  II 
fame  precifion  with  which  he  conceived  them. —  He  Holbei„n« 
was  excellent  too  in  exprefiing  any  humorous  oddity 
which  we  often  fee  ftamped  upon  the  human  face. 

All  his  heads  are  call  in  the  very  mould  of  nature. 

Hence  that  endlefs  variety,  which  is  difplayed  through 
his  works;  and  hence  it  is,  that  the  difference  arifes 
between  his  heads,  and  the  affedfted  caricaturas  of  thofe 
mailers  who,  have  fometimes  amufed  themfclves  with 
patching  together  an  affemblage  of  features  from  their 
own  ideas.  Such  are  Spaniolet’s ;  W’hich,  though  ad¬ 
mirably  executed,  appear  plainly  to  have  no  archetypes 
in  nature.  Hogarth’s,  on  the  other  hand,  are  collec¬ 
tions  of  natural  curiofities.  The  Oxford-heads ,  the 
Phyfician' s  -  arms,  and  fome  of  his  other  pieces,  are  ex- 
prefsly  of  this  humorous  kind.  They  are  truly  comic, 
though  ill-natured  effuiions  of  mirth:  more  entertain¬ 
ing  than  Spaniolet’s,  as  they  are  pure  nature  ;  but 
lefs  innocent,  as  they  contain  ill-direAed  ridicule. — 

But  the  fpecies  of  expreffion  in  which  this  mafter  per¬ 
haps  moft  excels,  is  that  happy  art  of  catching  thofe 
peculiarities  of  art  and  gefture  which  the  ridiculous 
part  of  every  profeffion  contrail,  and  which  for  that 
reafon  become  chara&eriftic  of  the  whole.  His 
counfellors,  his  undertakers,  his  lawyers,  his  ufurers, 
are  all  confpicuous  at  fight.  In  a  word,  almoft  every 
profeffion  may  fee  in  his  works,  that  particular  fpe¬ 
cies  of  affe&ation  which  they  (hould  moft  endeavour 
to  avoid. 

“  The  execution  of  this  mafter  is  well  fuited  to  his 
fubjedts,  and  manner  of  treating  them.  He  etches 
with  great  fpirit,  and  never  gives  one  unneceffary 
ftroke.” 

HOGSHEAD,  in  commerce,  a  meafure  of  capa¬ 
city  containing  63  gallons. 

HOGUE,  a  town  and  cape  on  the  north-weft  point 
of  Normandy  in  France  ;  near  which  admiral  Rook 
burnt  the  French  admiral’s  fhip  called  the  Rifing  Sun, 
with  12  more  large  men  of  war,  the  day  after  the  viftory 
obtained  by  admiral  Ruffe!]  near  Cherburgh,  in  May 
1692.  W.  Long.  2.  o.  N.  Lat.  49.  50. 

HOKE-tide,  afolemn  feftival  celebrated  for  many 
ages  in  England,  in  memory  of  the  great  daughter  of 
the  Danes  in  the  time  of  king  Ethelred,  they  having 
been  in  that  reign  almoft  all  deftroyed  in  one  day  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  princi¬ 
pally  by  the  women.  This  is  ftill  kept  up  in  fome 
counties,  and  the  women  bear  the  principal  fway  in  it, 
flopping  all  paffengers  with  ropes  and  chains,  and 
exafting  fome  fmall  matter  to  make  merry  with. 

HOLBEIN  (Hans),  a  celebrated  painter,  born  at 
Bafil  in  Switzerland  in  1498,  learned  the  rudiments 
of  his  art  from  his  father,  who  was  a  painter;  but 
foon  Ihewed  his  fuperior  genius.  In  the  town-houfe 
of  Bafil  he  painted  our  Saviour’s  Pafiion  ;  and  in  the 
fifh-market  of  the  fame  city,  Death’s  dance,  and  a 
dance  of  peafants,  which  were  extremely  admired  ; 
and  Erafmus  was  fo  pleafed  with  them,  that  he  defired 
him  to  draw  his  pidfure,  and  was  ever  after  his  friend. 

He  ftaid  fome  years  longer  at  Bafil,  till  his  neceffi- 
ties,  occafioned  by  his  own  extravagance  and  an  in- 
creafing  family,  made  him  comply  with  Erafmus’a 
perfuafions  to  go  to  England.  In  his  journey  he  ftaid 
fome  days  at  Strafburg,  where  it  is  faid  he  applied  to 
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Holbein,  a  very  great  painter  for  work,  who  took  him  in,  and 
ordered  him  to  give  a  fpecimen  of  his  (kill.  On  which 
Holbein  finifhed  a  piece  with  great  care,  and  painted 
a  fly  on  the  mod  eminent  part  of  it ;  after  which  he 
.privately  withdrew  in  the  abfence  of  his  -mailer,  and 
purfued  his  journey,  without  faying  any  thing  to  any 
body.  When  the  painter  returned  home,  he  was  afto- 
nifhed  at  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  drawing ; 
and  efpecially  at  the  fly,  which  he  at  firft  took  for  a 
real  one,  and  endeavoured  to  remove  it  with  his  hand. 
He  now  fent  all  over  the  city  for  his  journeyman  ;  but 
after  many  inquiries,  difcovered  that  he  had  been  thus 
deceived  by  the  famous  Holbein. 

Holbein  having  in  a  manner  begged  his  way  to  Eng¬ 
land,  prefented  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  Erafmus 
to  Sir  Thomas  More,  and  alfo  {hewed. him  Erafmus’s 
pifture.  Sir  Thomas,  who  was  then  lord-chancellor,  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  all  the  joy  imaginable,  and  kept  him  in 
his  houfe  between  two  and  three  years,  in  which 'time  he 
drew  Sir  Thomas’s  picture,  and  thofe  of  many  of  his 
relations  and  friends.  Holbein  one  day  happening  to 
mention  a  nobleman  who  had  fome  years  before  invited 
him  to  England,  Sir  Thomas  was  very  folicitous  to 
know  who  it  was.  Holbein  faid  that  he  had  forgot 
his  title,  but  remembered  his  face  fo  well,  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  draw  his  likenefs  5  which  he  did  fo 
perfectly,  that  the  nobleman  it  is  faid  was  immediately 
known  by  it.  The  chancellor  having  now  adorned 
his  apartments  with  the  produflions  of  this  great 
painter,  refolved  to  introduce  him  to  Henry  VIII. 
For  this  purpofe,  he  invited  that  prince  to  an  enter¬ 
tainment;  having,  before  he  came,  hung  up  all  Hol¬ 
bein’s  pieces  in  the  great  hall,  in  the  beft  order,  and 
placed  in  the  beft  light.  The  king,  on  his  firft  en¬ 
trance  into  this  room,  was  fo  charmed  with  the  fight, 
that  he  aflced  whether  fuch  an  artift  was  now  alive, 
and  to  be  had  for  money?  Upon  this,  Sir  Thomas 
prefented  Holbein  to  his  majefty;  who  immediately 
took  him  into  his  fervice,  and  brought  him  into  great 
efteem  with  the  nobility  and  gentry ;  by  which  means 
he  drew  a  vaft  number  of  portraits. 

But  while  he  was  here,  there  happened  an  affair 
which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  him,  had  he  not 
been  protefted  by  the  king.  On  the  report  of  this 
painter’s  charadler,  a  lord  of  the  firft  quality  came  to 
fee  him,  when  he  was  drawing  a  figure  after  the  life. 
Holbein  fent  to  defire  his  lordftiip  to  defer  the  honour 
of  his  vifit  to  another  day  ;  which  the  nobleman  taking 
for  an  affront,  broke  open  the  door,  and  very  rudely 
went  up  ftairs.  Holbein  hearing  a  noife,  came  out  of 
his  chamber,  and  meeting  the  lord  at  his  door,  fell 
into  a  violent  pafiion,  and  pufhed  him  backwards  from 
the  top  of  the  ftairs  to  the  bottom.  However,  imme¬ 
diately  reflecting  on  what  he  had  done,  he  efcaped 
from  the  tumult  he  had  raifed,  and  made  the  beft  of 
his  way  to  the  king.  The  nobleman,  much  hurt, 
though  not  fo  much  as  he  pretended,  was  there  foon 
after  him ;  and  upon  opening  his  grievance,  the  king 
ordered  Holbein  to  alk  his  pardon.  But  this  only 
irritated  the  nobleman  the  more,  who  would  not  be 
fatisfied  with  lefs  than  his  life;  upon  which  the  king 
fternly  replied,  “  My  lord,  you  have  not  now  to  do 
lt  with  Holbein,  but  with  me ;  whatever  punifhment 
“  you  may  contrive  by  way  of  revenge  againft  him, 
“  /hall  certainly  be  inflicted  on  yourfelf.  Remember, 


“  pray,  my  lord,  that  I  can,  whenever  I  pleafe,  make  Holeus 
“  feven  lords  of  feven  ploughmen,  but  I  cannot  make  II 
“  one  Holbein  of  even  fever, -lords.”  Holbein  died  Ho  1 
of  the  plague  at  his  lodgings  at  Whitehall,  in  1.554. 

“  It  is  amazing  (fays  De  Piles),  that  a  man  born  in 
“  Switzerland,  and  who  had  never  been  in  Italy, 

«  {hould  have  fo  good  a  gujlo,  and  fo  fine  a  genius  for 
«  painting.”  He  painted  alike  in  every  manner;  in 
frefco,  in  water-colours,  in  oil,  and  in  miniature.  His 
genius  was  fufficiently  {hewn  in  the  hiftorical  ftyle,  by 
two  celebrated  compofuions  which  he  painted  in  the 
hall  of  the  Stillyard  company.  He  was  alfo  eminent 
for  a  rich  vein  of  invention,  which  he  {hewed,  in  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  defigns  which  he  drew  for  engravers,  fta- 
tuaries,  jewellers,  See.  and  he  had  this  Angularity,  that 
he  painted  with  his  left-hand. 

HOLCUS,  Indian  millet  or  corn  ;  a  genus 
of  the  monoecia  order,  belonging  to  the  polygamia  clafs 
of  plants. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  are  ten  fpecies,  two  of 
which  are  natives  of  Britain.  The  moft  remarkable  of 
thefe  is  the  lanatus,  or  creeping  foft-grafs  of  Hudfon ;  for 
the  defeription  and  properties  of  which,  fee  Agricul¬ 
ture,  n°  57.  The  moft  remarkable  of  the  foreign 
fpecies  is  the  forghum,  or  Guinea-corn.  The  (talks 
are  large,  compaCt,  and  full  eight  feet  high.  In  Se¬ 
negal  the  fields  are  entirely  covered  with  it.  The  ne* 
groes,  who  call  it  guiarnot,  cover  the  ears  when  ripe 
with  its  own  leaves  to  fhelter  it  from  the  fparrows,  which 
are  very  mifehievous  in  that  country.  The  grain  made 
into  bread,  or  otherwife  ufed,  is  efteemed  very  wliole- 
fome.  With  this  the  flaves  in  the  Weft  Indies  are  ge¬ 
nerally  fed,  each  being  allowed  from  a  pint  to  a  quart 
every  day.  The  juice  of  the  (talks  is  fo  agreeably  luf- 
cious,  that,  if  prepared  as  the  fugar-canes,  they  would 
afford  an  excellent  fugar.  The  negroes  on  the  coaft  of 
Guinea  make  of  two  kinds  of  millet  a  thick-grained 
pap  called  coufcous ,  which  is  their  common  food. 

HOLD,  the  whole  interior  cavity  or  belly  of  a 
(hip,  or  all  that  part  of  her  infide  which  is  compre¬ 
hended  between  the  floor  and  the  lower-deck  thongh- 
out  her  whole  length. — This  capacious  apartment 
ufually  contains  the  ballaft,  provifions,  and  ftores  of  a 
{hip  of  war,  and  the  principal  part  of  the  cargo  in  a 
merchantman.  The  difpofition  of  thefe  articles  with 
regard  to  each  other,  naturally  falls  under  confideration. 
in  the  article  Stowage  ;  it  fuffices  in  this  place  to  fay, 
that  the  places  where  the  ballaft,  water,  provifions, 
and  liquors  are  ftowed,  are  known  by  the  general 
name  of  the  hold.  The  feveral  ftore-rooms  are  fepa- 
rated  from  each  other  by  bulk-heads,  and  are  deno¬ 
minated  according  to  the  articles  which  they  contain, 
the  fail  room,  the  bread-room,  the  fifo-room ,  the  fpirit -. 
room,  &c. 

HOLDERNES5,  a  peninfula  in  the  eaft-riding 
of  Yorkfhire,  having  the  German  fea  on  the  eaft,  and 
the  Humber  on  the  fouth.  It  has  the  title  of  an  earl¬ 
dom. 

HOLERACE./E  (from  holus,  “  pot-herbs  ’).  The 
name  of  the  12th  order  in  Linnseus’s  fragments  of  a 
natural  method,  confifting  of  plants  which  are  ufed  for 
the  table,  and  enter  into  the  oeconomy  of  domeftic  af¬ 
fairs.  See  Botany,  p.  1307. 

HOLIBUT,  in  ichthyology.  See  Pleuronectes.  . 

HOLIDAY  (Dr  Barten),  a  learned  divine  and. 

poet, 
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Holinefs  poet,  was  the  fon  of  a  taylor  in  Oxford,  and  born 
1!  there  about  the  year  1593.  He  ftudied  at  Chrift- 
^ollandj  church  college,  and  in  1615  took  orders.  He  was  be- 
fore  admired  for  his  fkill  in  poetry  and  oratory ;  and 
now  diftinguifhirig  himfelf  by  his  eloquence  and  popu¬ 
larity  as  a  preacher,  he  had  two  benefices  conferred  on 
him  in  the  diocefe  of  Oxford.  In  1G18,  he  went  as 
chaplain  to  Sir  Francis  Stewart,  when  he  accompa¬ 
nied  count  Gondamore  to  Spain.  Afterwards  he  be¬ 
came  chaplain  to  the  king,  and  before  the  year  1626 
was  promoted  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Oxford.  In  1642 
he  was  made  dodtor  of  divinity  at  Oxford  ;  near  which 
place  he  flickered  himfelf  during  the  time  of  the  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  but  after  the  reftoration  returned  to  his  arch¬ 
deaconry,  where  he  died  in  1661.  His  works  are, 

1.  Twenty  fermons,  publifhed  at  different  times. 

2.  Philofophiit  polito-barbara  fpecimen,  quarto.  3.  Sur¬ 
vey  of  the  world,  a  poem  in  ten  books,  oftavo.  4.  A 
tranflation  of  the  fatires  of  Juvenal  and  Perfius. 
5.  Technogamia,  or  the  marriage  of  the  arts,  a  co¬ 
medy. 

HOLINESS,  or  sanctity  ;  the  quality  which 
conftitutes  or  denominates  a  perfon  or  thing  holy  ;  i.  e. 
pure,  or  exempt  from  fin.  The  word  is  alfo  ufed  in 
refpedt  of  perfons  and  things  that  are  facred,  /.  e.  fet 
apart  to  the/ervice  of  God,  and  the  ufes  of  religion. 

Holiness,  is  alfo  a  title  or  quality  attributed  to  the 
pope ;  as  that  of  majejly  is  to  kings.  Even  kings,  when 
writing  to  the  pope,  addrefs  him  under  the  venerable 
appellation  of  Tour  Holinefs ,  or,  Holy  Father  ;  in  La¬ 
tin,  Santtiftme  or  Beatiffime  Pater.  Anciently  the 
fame  title  was  given  to  all  bifhops.  The  Greek  empe¬ 
rors  alfo  were  addreffed  under  the  title  of  Holinefs ,  in 
regard  of  their  being  anointed  with  holy  oil  at  their 
coronation.  De  Cange  adds,  that  fome  of  the  kings 
of  England  have  had  the  fame  attribute  ;  and  that  the 
orientals  have  frequently  refufed  it  to  the  pope. 

HOLINSHED  (Raphael),  anEnglifh  hiftorian  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Chronicles  under  his  name,  was  defcended 
from  a  family  that  lived  at  Bofely  in  Chefhire ;  but 
neither  the  time  of  his  birth,  nor  fcarcely  any  circum- 
ftances  of  his  life  are  known.  However,  he  appears  to 
have  been  a  man  of  confiderable  learning,  and  to  have 
had  a  genius  particularly  adapted  for  hiftory.  His 
chronicles  of  England ,  Scotland ,  and  Ireland,  were  firft 
publifhed  at  London  in  1570,  in  2  vols  folio;  and  then 
in  1587,  in  3  vols.  In  this  fecond  edition  feveral  fheets 
in  the  2d  and  3d  vols  were  caftrated  for  containing 
fome  paffages  difagreeable  to  queen  Elizabeth  and  her 
minifters  ;  but  the  caftrations  have  fince  been  printed 
apart.  Holinfiied  was  not  the  foie  compiler  of  this 
work,  being  afiifted  in  it  by  feveral  other  hands.  The 
time  of  his  death  is  unknown  ;  but  from  his  will,  which 
Is  prefixed  to  Hearne’s  edition  of  CambderPs  Annals , 
it  appears  to  have  happened  between  1578  and  1582. 

HOLLAND  (Philemond),  M.  D.  commonlycall- 
ed  the  Tran/lator  general  of  his  age,  was  educated  in 
the  univerfity  of  Cambridge.  He  was  for  many  years 
a  fchoolmafter  at  Coventry,  where  he  alfo  pradtifed 
phyfic.  He  tranflated  Livy,  Pliny’s  Natural  Hiftory, 
Plutarch’s  Morals,  Suetonius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus. 
Xenophon’s  Cyropaedia,  and  Cambden’s  Britannia,  in¬ 
to  Englifti  ;  and  the  geographical  p3rt  of  Speed’s 
Theatre  of  Great  Britain,  into  Latin.  The  Britan- 
»ia,  to  which  he  made  many  ufeful  additions,  was  the 


moll  valuable  of  his  works.  It  is  furprifing,  that  a  Holland, 
man  of  two  profefiions  could  find  time  to  tranflate  fo 
much  ;  but  it  appears  from  the  date  of  the  Cyropse- 
dia,  that  lie  continued  to  tranflate  till  he  was  80  years 
of  age.  He  died  in  1636,  aged  85.  He  made  the 
following  epigram  upon  writing  a  large  folio  with  a 
Angle  pen : 

With  one  foie  pen  T  wrote  this  book, 

Made  of  a  grey  goofe  quill ; 

A  pen  it  was  when  it  T  took, 

And  a  pen  I  leave  it  dill. 

HOLLAND,  the  largeft  of  the  feven  United  Pro¬ 
vinces,  divided  into  South  and  North  Holland,  the 
latter  of  which  is  alfo  called  Wefl  Friefland ,  is  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  weft  by  the  German  ocean,  or  north  fea ;  to 
the  eaft  by  the  Zuyder-fee,  the  province  of  Utrecht, 
and  part  of  Gelderland  ;  to  the  fouth  by  Dutch  Bra¬ 
bant  and  Zealand  ;  and  to  the  north  by  the  Zuyder- 
fee.  Its  greateft  extent  from  north  tQ  fouth,  including 
the  ifland  of  Texel,  is  about  90  Englifli  miles  ;  but 
from  eaft  to  weft  its  extent  varies  from  40  to  25.  To 
defend  it  againft  the  fea,  dykes  have  been  eredfed  at  an 
imtnenfe  expence,  and  innumerable  canals  cut  to  drain 
it,  as  being  naturally  very  low  and  marfliy.  Some 
parts  of  the  province  are  very  fruitful  in  corn  ;  but  the 
greater  part  confifts  of  rich  paftures,  wherein  are  kept 
large  herds  of  kine,  which  fupply  them  with  incredible 
quantities  of  butter  and  cheefe.  Of  the  latter,  that  of 
Edam,  in  North  Holland,  is  highly  efteemed.  The 
many  rivers  and  canals  that  interfedl  the  province  are 
of  great  advantage  to  its  commerce,  but  contribute  to 
render  the  air  foggy  and  unwholefome.  There  is  a 
communication  by  water  betwixt  almoft  every  town  and 
village.  Towards  the  middle  alfo  of  the  province  are 
great  numbers  of  turf  pits.  It  is  fo  populous,  that 
the  number  of  the  inhabitants  is  computed  at  1,200,000. 

In  point  of  cleanlinefs,  no  country  furpaffes,  and  few 
come  up  to  it,  efpecially  in  North  Holland,  and  that 
even  in  the  villages.  From  the  counts  of  Holland  this 
province  devolved,  in  1436,  to  the  dukes  of  Burgun¬ 
dy,  and  from  them  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  along  with 
the  other  provinces.  The  States  of  Holland  and  Weft 
Friefland  are  compofed  of  the  nobility  and  deputies  of 
the  towns :  of  the  latter  there  are  1 8  that  fend  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  affembly’of  the  ftates,  which  is  held  at  the 
Hague.  The  grand  penfionary  is  a  perfon  of  great 
dignity  and  weight  in  this  affembly,  and  his  office  re¬ 
quires  extraordinary  abilities.  There  are  alfo  two 
councils  compofed  of  deputies,  one  for  South,  and  an¬ 
other  for  North  Holland,  who  have  the  cognizance  of 
the  revenue  and  military  affairs.  The  whole  province 
fends  one  deputy  from  among  the  nobleffe  to  the  ftates- 
general,  who-  takes  precedence  of  all  others,  together 
with  three  or  four  more.  There  are  two  fupreme 
courts  of  judicature  for  Holland  and  Zealand;  viz.  the 
great  council  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  and  the  hof 
or  court  of  Holland.  To  thefe  appeals  lie  from  the 
towns  ;  but  the  caufes  of  noblemen  come  before  them 
in  the  firft  inftance.  With  refpedt  to  the  ecclefiaftical 
government,  there  is  a  fynod  held  annually  both  in 
South  and  North  Holland,  of  which  the  former  con¬ 
tains  eleven  claffes,  and  the  latter  fix  ;  and  the  mini¬ 
fters  of  both  together  amount  to  331.  In  the  whole 
province  are  37  towns,  8  boroughs,  and  400  villages. 

Holland,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Lincolnftiire  in 
21  C  2  Eng- 
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Holland.  England.  It  fo  much  refembles  the  province  of  that 
name  upon  the  continent,  in  moft  refpefts,  being  low 
and  marfhy,  with  the  fea  on  one  fide,  and  canals  run¬ 
ning  through  it,  that  it  mud  either  have  had  its  name 
from  thence,  or  on  the  fame  account.  On  the  eaft  it 
has  what  the  ancient  geographers  call  JEftuarium  Me - 
taris,  now  the  Wafhes,  which  are  overflowed  at  high 
water,  and  part  of  Cambridgefhire  on  the  fouth.  The 
lower  part  of  it  is  full  of  bogs  and  marfhes,  and  has 
huge  banks  to  defend  it  againft  the  fea  and  land  floods. 
The  whole  divifion  feems  to  have  been  gained  from  the 
fea.  The  ground  is  fo  fofc,  that  horfes  are  worked  un- 
fhod  ;  and  it  produces  plenty  of  grafs,  but  little  corn. 
Though  there  are  no  (tones  to  be  found  in  or  upon  the 
ground,  yet  the  churches  are  all  of  (lone.  They  have 
no  frefh  water  but  from  the  clouds,  which  is  preferved 
in  pits:  but  if  thefe  are  deep,  it  foon  turns  brackifh  ; 
and  if  they  are  (hallow,  they  foon  become  dry. 

New  Holland,  the  largeft  ifland  in  the  world, 
reaching  from  10  to  44  deg.  S.  lat.  and  between  110 
and  154  of  E.  long,  eaft  from  London.  It  received 
its  name  from  having  been  chiefly  explored  by  Dutch 
navigators.  The  land  firft  difcovered  in  thofe  parts 
was  called  Eendraght  (Concord)  Land ,  from  the  name 
of  the  (hip  on  board  which  the  difcovery  was  made, 
in  16x6  ;  24  deg.  and  25  deg.  fouth.  In  1618,  an¬ 
other  part  of  this  coaft,  nearly  in  15  deg.  fouth,  was 
w’as  difcovered  by  Zeachen,  who  gave  it  the  name  of 
Jlrnheim  and  Diemen ;  though  a  different  part  from 
what  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Diemen’s  Land 
from  Taflnan,  which  is  the  fouthern  extremity,  in  la¬ 
titude  43  deg.  In  1619,  Jan  Van  Edels  gave  his 
name  to  a  fouthern  part  of  New-Holland.  Another 
part,  fituated  between  30  and  33  deg.  received  the 
name  of  Leuiven.  Peter  Van  Nuitz  gave  his  name, 
in  1627,  to  a  coaft  which  communicates  to  Leuwen’s 
Land  towards  the  weftward  ;  and  a  part  of  the  weft- 
ern  coaft,  near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  bore  the  name 
of  De  Wits.  In  1628,  Peter  Carpenter,  a  Dutch¬ 
man,  difcovered  the  great  gulph  of  Carpentaria,  be¬ 
tween  10  and  20  deg.  fouth.  In  1687,  Dampier,  an 
Englifhman,  failed  from  Timor,  and  coafted  the  weft- 
ern  parts  of  New-Holland.  In  1699,  he  left  Eng¬ 
land,  with  a  defign  to  explore  this  country,  as  the 
Dutch  fuppreffed  whatever  difcoveries  had  been  made 
by  them.  He  failed  along  the  weftern  coaft  of  it, 
from  28  to  15  deg.  He  faw  the  land  of  Eendraght 
and  of  De  Wit.  He  then  returned  to  Timor  :  from 
whence  he  went  out  again,  examined  the  ifles  of  Pa¬ 
pua,  coafted  New- Guinea,  difcovered  the  paflage  that 
bears  his  name;  called  a  great  ifland  which  forms  this 
paflage,  or  ftrait,  on  the  eaft  fide,  New-Britain ;  and 
failed  back  to  Timor  along  New-Guinea.  This  is  the 
fame  Dampier  who,  between  1683  and  1891,  failed 
round  the  world  by  changing  his  fhips.  This  im- 
menfe  ifland,  which  many  late  writers  have  ftyled  a 
continent  from  its  extent,  which  is  more  than  equal  to 
the  habitable  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  has 
been  explored  on  the  eaftern  coaft  with  great  perfeve- 
rance  and  peril  by  captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour 
bark,  1770,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  New 
South  Wales.  Captain  Furneaux,  in  the  Adventure, 
attempted  to  difcover  the  connection  which  Van  Die¬ 
men’s  land  bears  to  New-Holland  ;  but  the  tempe- 
ftuous  weather  which  he  had  to  conflict  with  baffled 


alibis  attempts,  and  he  was  forced  (not  poflefling  the  Holland, 
fame  ardour  as  his  leader)  to  leave  that  point  in  the  ’ 

fame  indeterminate  date  as  Tafman  had  before  tranf- 
mitted  it.  As  this  coaft  was  explored  to  a  very  great 
extent,  without  much  time  being  fpent  on  any  part  of 
the  country,  or  any  friendly  intercourfe  being  efta- 
blifhed  with  the  inhabitants,  we  (hall  follow  the  (hip 
in  its  progrefs  along  the  eaftern  coaft,  after  defcribing 
the  country  and  its  inhabitants  as  fully  as  the  lights 
which  are  thrown  upon  them  will  enable  us. 

This  country  is  not  mountainous;  but  chiefly  con- 
fifts  of  valleys  and  plains,  rather  barren  than  fruitful. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  much  the  bed  to  the  fouth- 
ward,  the  trees  being  taller,  and  the  herbage  richer  ; 
but  no  underwood  was  ften  any  where.  The  whole 
eaftern  coaft  is  well  watered  by  brooks  and  fprings, 
but  there  are  no  great  rivers.  There  are  but  two 
forts  of  timber-trees,  the  gum-tree,  and  a  kind  of 
pine.  Here  is  the  palm-tree  of  three  forts.  Though 
this  country  affords  very  few  efculent  plants,  yet 
it  abounds  w'ith  fuch  as  gratify  the  curiofity  of  the 
natnralift.  Here  is  an  animal  refembling  a  pole¬ 
cat,  which  the  natives  call  quoll ;  the  back  is  brown, 
fpotted  with  white,  and  the  belly  unmixed  white. 

Here  are  many  kinds  of  bats ;  alfo  gulls,  fhags,  fo- 
land  geefe  or  gannets  of  two  forts,  boobies,  nod¬ 
dies,  curlieus,  ducks,  pelicans  of  an  enormous  fize, 
among  the  water- fowl  ;  crows,  parrots,  paroquets, 
cockatoos,  and  other  birds  of  the  fame  kind,  of  ex- 
quifite  beauty,  pigeons,  droves,  quails,  buftards,  he¬ 
rons,  cranes,  hawks,  and  eagles,  among  the  land- 
birds.  Here  are  ferpents,  fome  of  which  are  veno¬ 
mous,  others  harmlefs ;  fcorpions,  centipedes,  and  li¬ 
zards.  .  The  moft  remarkable  infeft  found  in"  this 
country  is  the  ant,  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts. 

One  is  green,  and  builds  its  neft  upon  trees :  Thefe 
wonderful  infefts  form  their  nefts  by  bending  down 
feveral  leaves,  each  of  which  is  as  broad  as  a  man’s 
hands,  and  gluing  the  points  of  them  together,  fo  as 
to  form  a  purfe.  The  vifeus  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is 
an  animal-juice  which  nature  has  enabled  them  to  ela¬ 
borate.  Thoufands  of  thefe  bufy  infers  were  feen 
uniting  all  their  ftrength  to  hold  the  leaves  in  this  po- 
fition,  while  other  bufy  multitudes  were  employed 
within,  in  applying  the  gluten  that  was  to  prevent 
their. returning  back.  “  To  fatisfy  ourfelves,  (fays 
captain  Cook),  that  the  leaves  were  bent  and  held 
down  by  the  effort  of  thefe  diminutive  artificers,  we 
difturbed  them  in  their  work  ;  and  as  foon  as  they 
were  driven  from  their  ftation,  the  leaves  on  which 
they  were  employed  fprung  up  with  a  force  much 
greater  than  we  could  have  thought  them  able  to  con¬ 
quer  by  any  combination  of  their  ftrength.  But  tho’ 
we  gratified  our  curiofity  at  their  expence,  the  injury 
did  not  go  ttnrevenged  ;  for  thoufands  immediately 
threw  themfelves  upon  us,  and  gave  U3  intolerable 
pain  with  their  ftings,  efpecially  thofe  which  took 
poffefiion  of  our  necks  and  our  hair,  from  whence  they 
were  not  eafily  driven.  The  fting  was  fcarcely  lefs 
painful  than  that  of  a  bee  ;  but  except  it  was  repeat¬ 
ed,  the  pain  did  not  laft  more  than  a  minute.”  Ano¬ 
ther  kind  burrows  in  the  root  of  a  plant  which  grows 
on  the  bark  of  trees,  in  the  manner  of  mifletoe.  This 
root  is  commonly  as  big  as  a  large  turnip;  when  cut, 
it  appears  interfered  by  innumerable  winding  paffa- 
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ges,  all  filled  with  thefe  animals ;  but  notwithftand- 
ing,  the  vegetation  of  the  plant  fuffers  no  injury.  The 
infects  are  very  fmall,  not  more  than  half  as  big  as 
the  common  red  ant  in  England.  Their  flings  give 
no  pain  ;  but,  by  running  about  on  the  hands,  and 
fuch  parts  of  the  body  where  they  light,  produce  a 
titillation-  more  intolerable  than  pain,  if  not  excrucia¬ 
ting.  There  is  ftill  another  fort,  pofTefiing  no  power 
of  tormenting  ;  they  refemble  the  white  ants  of  the 
Eaft- Indies.  Thefe  conftru£t  nefts  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  three  or  four  times  as  big  as  a  man’s  head  : 
the  materials  of  thefe  houfes  feem  to  be  formed  of 
fmall  parts  of  vegetables  kneaded  together  with  a 
glutinous  matter,  with  which  nature  has  probably  fur- 
nifhed  them.  Upon  breaking  the  outfide  cruft  of  this 
dwelling,  innumerable  cells,  fwarming  with- inhabi¬ 
tants,  appear  in  a  great  variety  of  winding  directions, 
all  communicating  with  each  other,  and  with  feveral 
apertures  that  lead  to  other  nefts  upon  the  fame  tree. 
They  have  alfo  another  houfe  built  upon  the  ground, 
generally  at  the  root  of  a  tree:  it  is  formed  like  an 
irregularly  Tided  cone;  and  fometimes  is  more  than  fix 
feet  high,  and  nearly  as  much  in  diameter.  The  out¬ 
fide  of  thefe  is  of  well-tempered  clay,  about  two  inches 
thick  ;  and  within  are  the  cells,  which  have  no  open¬ 
ing  outward.  Between  thefe  two  dwellings,  one  of 
which  is  their  fummer  and  the  other  their  winter  refi- 
dence,  there  is  a  communication  by  a  large  avenue,  or 
covered  way,  leading  to  the  ground,  and  by  a  fubter- 
ranean  paffage.  The  ftrudlures  on  the  ground  are 
proof  againft  any  wet  that  can  fall,  which  tliofe  on 
the  trees  are  not,  from  the  mature  and  thinnefs  of 
their  cruft  or  wall. — The  fifh  here  are  of  kinds  un¬ 
known  to  Europe,  except  the  mullet,  and  fome  of  the 
fhell-fifh.  Upon  the  flioals  and  reef  are  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  the  fineft  green  turtle  in  the  world,  and  oy- 
fters  of  various  kinds,  particularly  the  rock-oyfter  and 
the  pearl-oyfter.  In  the  rivers  and  fait  creeks  are  ali- 
gators. 

This  extenfive  country  appears  to  be  very  thinly  in¬ 
habited  :  the  natives  never  appeared  in  larger  com¬ 
panies  than  thirty  together.  The  inland  parts  are  mod 
probably  quite  uninhabited,  as  no  part  of  the  coaft 
which  was  vifited  had  any  appearance  of  cultivation, 
and  the  miferable  natives  drew  their  fubfiftence  from 
the  fea.  The  only  tribe  with  which  anymtercourfe  was 
eftablifhtd,  confirted  of  twenty- one  perfons  ;  twelve 
men,  feven  women,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  The  women 
were  never  feen  but  at  a  di (lance  ;  for  when  the  men 
croffed  the  river  to  the  fhip,  they  left  them  behind. 
The  men  are  of  a  middle  fize,  and  in  general  well 
made,  clean-limbed,  and  remarkably  vigorous,  adlive, 
and  nimble  :  their  countenances  were  not  altogether 
without  expreffion,  and  their  voices  are  remarkably 
foft  and  effeminate.  They  encruft  their  bodies  with 
dirt,  which  makes  them  appear  as  black  as  negroes  ; 
their  hair,  which  naturally  grows  long  and  black, 
they  crop  fhort ;  their  beards  grow  bufhy  and  thick, 
but  they  keep  them  fhort  by  finging  them.  Neither 
fex  have  any  fenfe  of  indecency  in  difeovering  their 
whole  body.  Here  they  perforate  the  cartilage 
that  divides  the  noftrils  from  each  other,  through 
which  they  thruft  a  bone,  which  is  as  thick  as  a  man’s 
finger,  and  between  five  and  fix  inches  long ;  it 
reaches  quite  acrofs  the  face,  and  fo  effectually  flops 


up  both  the  noftrils,  that  they  are  forced  to  keep  their  Holland, 
mouths  -wide  open  for  breath,  and  fnufflle  fo  when’ 
they  attempt  to  fpcak,  that  they  are  fcarcely  intelli¬ 
gible  even  to  each  other.  Befides  this  nofe-jewel, 
they  have  necklaces  made  of  (hells,  very  neatly  cut 
and  ftrung  together ;  bracelets  of  fmall  cord,  wound 
two  or  three  times  round  the  upper  part  of  their 
arm,  and  a  ftring  of  plaited  human  hair,  about  as 
thick  as  a  thread  of  yarn,  tied  round  the  waift.  Be¬ 
fides  thefe,  fome  of  them  had  gorgets  of  (hells  hang¬ 
ing  round  the  neck,  fo  as  to  reach  crofs  the  breaft. 

They  paint  their  bodies  both  white  and  red,  and  draw 
a  circle  of  white  round  each  tye.  They  have  holes  in 
their  ears,  but  were  not  feen  to  wear  any  thing  in 
them.  They  were  fo  attached  to  their  own  ornaments, 
that  they  preferred  them  to  any  beads  and  ribbons  that 
were  offered  them,  though  more  fhowy,  and  regularly 
made.  They  received  the  things  that  were  given 
them,  but  were  infenfible  to  all  the  figns  which  were 
made  them  that  fomething  was  expelled  in  return. 

Many  of  the  trinkets  that  had  been  given  them  were 
afterwards  found  thrown  negligently  away  in  the 
woods,  like  the  playthings  of  children,  which  pleafe 
only  while  they  are  new.  The  bodies  of  many  were 
marked  with  large  fears,  which  appeared  to  be  the  re¬ 
mains  of  wounds  that  they  had  inflidled  on  them- 
felves  with  fome  blunt  inftrument,  and  which  they  fig- 
nified  by  figns  to  have  been  memorials  of  grief  for  the 
dead.  There  was  no  appearance  of  a  town  or  village 
in  the  whole  country.  Their  houfes  are  formed  with¬ 
out  art  or  induftry  ;  fome  of  them  were  juft  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  (land  upright  in,  but  not  large 
enough  for  him  to  extend  his  whole  length  in  any  di¬ 
rection  :  they  are  built  with  pliable  rods,  about  as 
thick  as  a  man’s  finger,  in  the  form  of  an  oven,  by 
flicking  the  two  ends  into  the  ground,  and  covering 
them  with  palm-leaves  and  broad  pieces  of  bark  :  the 
door  is  nothing  but  a  large  hole  at  one  end.  Under 
thefe  houfes  or  fheds  they  deep,  coiled  up  with  their 
heels  to  their  heads  ;  itt  which  pofition  one  fhed 
will  hold  three  or  four  perfons:  towards  the  north¬ 
ward,  as  the  climate  becomes  hotter,  thefe  fheds  were 
conftru&ed  much  (lighter  :  one  fide  was  entirely  open, 
and  none  of  them  were  more  than  four  feet  deep. 

Thefe  hovels  were  fet  up  occafionally  by  a  wandering 
hord,  in  anyplace  that  would  furnifti  them  fora  time 
with  fubfiftence,  and  left  behind  them  when  they  re¬ 
moved  to  anothey  fpot.  When  they  mean  to  continue 
only  a  night  or  two  at  one  place,  they  deep  without 
any  fhelter  except  the  bufhes  and  grafs,  the  latter  of 
which  is  near  two  feet  high.  They  have  a  veffel  to 
hold  the  water  they  fetch  from  fprings,  made  of  bark, 
only  by  tying  up  the  two  ends  with  a  withy,  which 
not  being  cut  off,  ferves  for  a  handle.  They  have  a 
fmall  bag,  about  the  fize  of  a  moderate  cabbage-net, 
which  the  men  carry  upon  their  back  by  a  ftring 
which  paffes  over  their  heads.  It  generally  contains 
a  lump  or  two  of  paint  and  refill,  fome  fifh-hooks  and 
lines,  a  (hell  or  two,  out  of  which  their  hooks  are 
made,  a  few  points  of  darts,  and  their  ufual  orna¬ 
ments;  which  is  an  inventory  of  the  whole  worldly 
treafure  of  the  richeft  man  among  them.  Their  fifh- 
hooks  are  very  neatly  made,  and  fome  of  them  are 
extremely  fmall.  For  ftriking  turtle,  they  have  a  peg 
of  wood,  which  is  about  a  foot  long,  and  very  well 
bearded 
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Holland,  bearded  ;  this  fits  into  a  focket  at  the  end  of^a  ftaff 

- of  light  wood,  about  as  thick  as  a  man’s  wrift,  and 

about  feven  or  eight  feet  long.  To  the  ftaff  is  tied 
one  end  of  a  loofe  line,  about  three  or  four  fathoms 
long,  the  other  end  of  which  is  fattened  to  the  peg. 
To  ftrike  the  turtle,  the  peg  is  fixed  into  the  focket ; 
and  when  it  has  entered  his  body,  and  is  retained 
there  by  the  barb,  the  ftaff  flies  off,  and  ferves  for  a 
float  to  trace  their  viClim  in  the  water.  It  aflifts  alfo 
to  tire  him,  till  they  can  overtake  him  with  their 
canoes,  and  haul  him  afhore.  One  of  thefe  pegs  was 
found  buried  in  the  body  of  a  turtle,  which  had  heal¬ 
ed  up  over  it.  Their  lines  are  made  of  the  fibres  of 
a  vegetable,  and  are  from  the  thicknefs  of  a  half-inch 
rope  to  the  finenefs  of  a  hair.  They  are  unacquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  ufe  of  nets  in  fifhing  ;  and  can  only  catch 
filh  by  linking  them,  or  with  a  hook  and  line,  or 
oroping  for  them  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks  and 
fhoals,  which  are  dry  at  half-ebb.  They  bake  their 
provisions  by  the  help  of  hot  ftones,  like  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  South -fea  iflands.  They  produce  fire 
with  great  facility,  and  fpread  it  in  a  wonderful  man¬ 
ner.  To  produce  it,  they  take  two  pieces  of  dry, 
foft  wood  ;  one  is  a  flick  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
long,  the  other  piece  is  flat.  The  flick  they  fhape 
into  an  obtufe  point  at  one  end;  and  preffing  it  upon 
the  other,  turn  it  nimbly,  by  holding  it  between  both 
their  hands,  as  we  do  a  chocolate-mill ;  often  drifting 
their  hands  up,  and  then  moving  them  down  upon  it, 
to  increafe  the  preffure  as  much  as  pofiible.  By  this 
method  they  get  fire  in  lefs  than  two  minutes,  and 
from  the  fmallell  fpark  they  increafe  it  with  great 
fpeed  and  dexterity.  “  We  have  often  feen  (fays  cap¬ 
tain  Cook)  one  of  them  run  along  the  fhore,  to  all 
appearance  with  nothing  in  his  hand,  who  Hooping 
down  for  a  moment,  at  the  diftance  of  every  fifty  or 
an  hundred  yards,  left  fire  behind  him,  as  we  could 
fee,  fir  ft  by  the  fmoke,  and  then  by  the  flame  along 
the  drift  of  wood  and  other  litter  which  was  featur¬ 
ed  along  the  place.  We  had  the  curiofity  to  examine 
one  of  thefe  planters  of  fire  when  he  fet  off,  and  we 
faw  him  wrap  up  a  fmall  fpark  in.  dry  grafs,  which, 
when  he  had  run  a  little  way,  having  been  fanned  by 
•the  air  that  his  motion  produced,  began  to  blaze ;  he 
then  laid  it  down  in  a  place  convenient  for  his  purpofe, 
inclofing  a  fpark  of  it  in  another  quantity  of  grafs, 
and  fo  continued  his  courfe.”  Their  weapons  are 
fpears  or  lances  ;  fome  have  four  prongs  pointed  with 
bone,  and  barbed.  To  the  northward,  the  lance  has 
but  one  point ;  the  (haft  is  made  of  cane,  very  ftraight 
and  light,  and  from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  long,  con¬ 
fiding  of  feveral  joints,  where  the  pieces  are  let  into 
each  other  and  bound  together.  The  points  of  thefe 
darts  are  either  of  hard  heavy  wood,  or  bones  of  fi(h  : 
thofe  points  that  are  of  wood,  are  alfo  fometimes  arm¬ 
ed  with  (harp  pieces  of  broken  (hells,  which  were  ftuck 
in,  and  at  the  jundlures  covered  with  refin.  The 
lances  which  are  thus  barbed,  are  indeed  dreadful 
weapons,  as  they  cannot  be  drawn  out  of  a  wound 
without  tearing  away  the  flefh,  or  leaving  the  (harp 
ragged  fplinters  of  the  bone  or  (hell  which  forms  the 
barb  behind  them  in  the  wound.  The  canoes  to  the 
northward  are  not  made  of  bark,  but  of  the  trunk  of 
a  tree,  hollowed  probably  by  fire:  none  of  thefe  boats 
will  carry  more  than  four  people.  The  only  tools  feen 


among  them  were,  an  adze  wretchedly  made  of  (lone,  Hollar 
fome  fmall  pieces  of  the  fame  fubftance  in  form  of  a  II 
wedge,  a  wooden  mallet,  and  fome  (hells  and  fragments  Ho  le5, 
of  coral.  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  fmall  number 
of  the  human  fpecies  which  are  found  difperfed  over 
this  country ;  whether  they  are  thinned  by  civil  broils, 
excited  by  the  horrid  appetite  for  devouring  each  other 
that  prevails  in  New  Zeeland,  or  that  their  population 
is  prevented  by  any  other  caufes,  cannot  be  afeertain- 
ed.  Their  total  ignorance  of  every  method  to  pro¬ 
cure  the  comforts  of  life,  both  from  the  cultivation  of 
the  ground,  and  furnifhing  materials  for  clothing  and 
fifliing,  place  them  among  the  lowed  of  the  human 
fpecies. 

Holland  in  commerce,  a  fine  and  clofe  kind  of 
linen,  fo  called  from  its  being  firft  manufactured  in 
Holland. 

HOLLAR  (Wenceflaus),  a  celebrated  engraver, 
born  at  Prague,  in  1607.  He  employed  himfelf  chiefly 
in  copying  portraits  ;  and  his  delicate  little  views  of 
many  of  the  cities  in  Germany,  got  him  fuch  reputa¬ 
tion,  that  the  earl  of  Arundel  our  ambaffador  at  the 
Imperial  court  brought  him  over  to  England.  Here 
he  executed  feveral  plates  from  the  fine  Arundelian 
collection  of  paintings,  engraved  many  landfcapes 
and  views  about  London,  and  of  London  itfelf,  as 
well  before  as  after  the  great  fire :  but  it  being  his 
fate  to  work  chiefly  for  printfellers  and  bookfellers, 
in  a  date  of  fubordination,  more  for  the  profit  of  his 
employers  than  for  himfelf ;  fo  he  could  not  even  in 
his  old  age  keep  clear  of  the  encumbrances  of  debt. 

About  the  year  1672,  he  travelled  northward,  and 
took  views  of  towns,  cattles,  churches  and  tombs,  that 
would  prove  almoft  endlefs  to  enumerate.  Few  artifts 
have  been  able  to  imitate  his  works,  and  the  lovers  of 
art  are  always  zealous  to  colleCt  them.  It  is  melan¬ 
choly  to  add,  that  on  the  verge  of  his  70th  year,  he 
was  attached  with  an  execution  at  his  lodgings  in 
Gardener’s  lane,  Weftminifter ;  when  he  defired  only 
the  liberty  of  dying  in  his  bed,  and  that  he  might 
not  be  removed  to  any  other  prifon  than  the  grave  : 
a  favour  which  it  is  uncertain'  whether  he  obtained  or 
not.  He  died,  however,  in  1677. — The  merits  of  this 
artift  are  thus  charaCteriled  in  the  EJfay  on  Prints  : 

“  Hollar  gives  us  views  of  particular  places,  which  he 
copies  with  great  truth,  unornamented,  as  he  found  them. 

If  we  are  fatisfied  with  exaCt  reprefentations,  we  have 
them  no  where  better  than  in  Hollar’s  works :  but  if 
we  expeCt  pictures,  we  muft  feek  them  elfewhere. 

Hollar  was  an  antiquarian,  and  a  draughtfman  ;  but 
feems  to  have  been  little  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  painting.  Stiffnefs  is  his  charaCleriftic,  and  a  pain¬ 
ful  exaClnefs  void  of  tafte.  His  larger  views  are 
mere  plans.  In  fome  of  his  fmaller,  at  the  expence 
of  infinite  pains,  fomething  of  an  effeCl  is  fometimes 
produced.  But  in  general,  we  confider  him  as  a  re- 
pofitory  of  curiofities,  a  record  of  antiquated  dreffes, 
abolilhed  ceremonies,  and  edifices  now  in  ruins.” 

HOLLES  (Thomas  Pelham),  duke  of  Newcattle, 
was  born  in  1693,  and  fucceeded  his  father  as  baron 
Pelham  of  Loughton  :  by  the  lad  will  of  his  uncle 
John  Holies  duke  of  Newcaftle,  who  died  in  1711,  he 
was  adopted  heir  to  his  great  eftate,  and  empowered 
to  bear  the  arms  and  name  of  Holies ,  together  with  the 
title  of  duke  of  Newcaftle  upon  Tyne.  His  power  and 
intereft: 
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Holloa  intereft  were  now  very  great,  and  he  exerted  both  in 
II  .  fupporting  George  I.  againft  the  Tory  party  that  op- 
Holftein.  p0fej  ])jm>  The  wh0]e  weight  of  authority  had  for 
fome  time  been  in  the  hands  of  the  tories  at  the  ac- 
cefiion  of  this  king,  while  the  whigs  remained  with¬ 
out  credit  or  influence :  but  this  ftate  of  affairs  was 
now  reverfed  ;  and  the  duke  ofNewcaftle,  among  the 
reft,  was  diftinguiihed  by  the  royal  favour.  He  was 
created  duke  of  Newcaftle-under-Line,  with  remainder 
to  the  female  iflue  of  his  brother  the  honourable  Hen¬ 
ry  Pelham  ;  was  made  lord  chamberlain  of  the  king’s 
houfehold,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  ;  and  was  one  of 
the  peers  commiffioned  to  fign  the  quadruple  alliance 
in  1718.  In  1724,  he  religned  the  place  of  lord 
chamberlain,  and  was  appointed  fecretary  of  ftate. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  trace  him  farther  through  his 
places  and  honours :  it  need  therefore  only  be  added, 
that  after  his  long  fervices  to  the  crown,  he  gave  way 
to  lord  Bute,  who  fucceeded  him  in  1762  as  firft  lord 
of  the  treafury.  Quitting  now  the  fatigues  of  buftnefs, 
he  lived  in  retirement  to  his  death  in  1768,  leaving 
the  character  of  a  moil  difinterefted  patriot ;  having 
greatly  impoverifhed  his  private  eftate  during  his  pub¬ 
lic  fervices,  and  retiring  without  accepting  any  pen- 
fion. 

HOLLOA,  in  the  fea-language,  an  exclamation 
of  anfwer,  to  any  perfon  who  calls  to  another  to 
afk  fome  queftion,  or  to  give  a  particular  order.  Thus, 
if  the  mailer  intends  to  give  any  order  to  the  people 
in  the  main-top,  he  previoufly  calls,  Main-top ,  hoay ! 
to  which  they  anfwer,  Holloa  !  to  fhew  that  they  hear 
him,  and  are  ready.  It  is  alfo  the  firft  anfwer  in  hail¬ 
ing  a  fh ip  at  a  diftance.  See  Hailing. 

HOLLY,  in  botany.  See  Ilex. 

iSew-HoLLY.  See  Eryngium. 

HOLM  (Sax.  hulmus,  infala  amnica),  an  ifle  or 
fenny  ground,  according  to  Bede;  ora  river  ifland. 
And  where  any  place  is  called  by  that  name,  and  this 
fyllable  is  joined  with  any  other  in  the  names  of  places, 
it  fignifies  a  place  furrounded  with  water ;  as  the 
Flatbolmes  and  Stepkolmei  in  the  Severn  near  Briftol: 
but  if  the  fituation  of  the  place  is  not  near  the  water, 
it  may  then  fignify  a  hilly  place  ;  holm.,  in  Saxon, 
fignifying  alfo  a  hill  or  cliff. 

HOLOCAUST,  a  burnt-offering,  or  facrifice, 
wholly  confumed  by  fire  :  of  this  kind  was  the  daily 
facrifice  in  the  Jewifh  church.  This  was  done  by  way 
of  acknowledgment,  that  the  perfon  offering  and  all 
that  belonged  to  him  were  the  effects  of  the  divine 
bounty. 

HOLOGRAPH,  among  civilians,  a  will  wholly 
written  by  the  hand  of  the  teftator. 

HOLSTEIN,  a  duchy  of  Germany,  bounded  by 
the  German  ocean  on  the  weft  ;  the  Baltic,  or  the 
gulph  of  Lubeck,  on  the  eaft  ;  the  duchy  of  Meck¬ 
lenburg,  on  the  fouth-eaft  ;  that  of  Bremen,  with  the 
river  Elbe,  on  the  fouth-weft  ;  and  Lauenburg,  with 
the  territory  of  Hamburg,  on  the  fouth.  Its  greateft 
length  is  about  80  miles,  and  its  breadth  60.  The 
diocefe  of  Eutin,  and  the  county  of  Ranzau,  though 
they  make  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Holftein,  yet  being 
lands  belonging  to  the  empire  and  circle,  fhall  be  d.e- 
feribed  feparately. 

A  great  part  of  this  country  confifts  of  rich  marfh- 
lhnd,  which  being  much  expofed  to  inundations  both 


from  the  fea  and  rivers,  dykes  have  been  raifed  at  a  Holftei™. 
great  expence,  to  guard  and  defend  them.  The  pa- 
ftures  in  the  marfhes  are  fo  rich,  that  cattle  are  bred 
in  vaft  numbers  and  fattened  in  them,  and  great 
quantities  of  excellent  butter  and  cheefe  made  of  their 
milk.  They  are  alfo  very  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
peafe,  beans,  and  rape- feed.  In  the  more  barren, 
fandy,  and  heathy  parts  of  the  country,  large  flocks 
of  fheep  are  bred  and  fed  :  nor  are  orchards  wanting, 
or  woods,  efpecially  of  oak  and  beech  ;  nor  turf, 
poultry,  game,  and  wild-fowl.  Here  is  a  variety 
both  of  fea  and  river  filh  ;  and  the  beef,  veal,  mut¬ 
ton,  and  lamb,  are  very  fat  and  palatable.  Holftein 
is  alfo  noted  for  beautiful  horfes.  The  gentry  ufually 
farm  the  cows  upon  their  eftates  to  a  Hollander,  as 
lie  is  called,  who  for  every  cow  pay3  from  fix  to  ten 
rix-dollars ;  the  owner  providing  pafture  for  them  in 
fummer,  and  draw  and  hay  in  winter.  It  is  no  un¬ 
common  thing  here,  to  drain  the  ponds  and  lakes 
once  in  three  or  four  years,  and  fell  the  carp,  lam¬ 
preys,  pikes,  and  perch,  found  in  them ;  then  fow 
them  for  feveral  years  after  with  oats,  or  ufe  them  for 
pafture  ;  and  after  that,  lay  them  under  water  again, 
and  breed  filh  in  them.  There  are  hardly  any  hills  in 
the  country  ;  but  feveral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal 
are  the  Eyder,  the  Stor,  and  the  Trave.  The  duchy 
contains  about  30  towns  great  and  fmall :  moft  part 
of  the  peafants  are  under  villenage,  being  obliged  to 
work  daily  for  their  lords,  and  not  even  at  liberty  to 
quit  their  eftates.  The  nobility  and  the  proprietors 
of  manors  are  poflefied  of  the  civil  and  criminal  jurif- 
di&ion,  with  other  privileges  and  exemptions.  For¬ 
merly  there  were  diets,  but  now  they  feem  to  be  en¬ 
tirely  laid  afide  :  meetings,  however,  of  the  nobility 
are  ftill  held  at  Kiel.  The  predominant  religion  here- 
is  Lutheranifm,  with  fuperintendencies  as  in  other 
Lutheran  countries.  In  feveral  places  the  Jews  are 
allowed  the  exercife  of  their  religion.  At  Gluck- 
ftadt,  and  Altena,  are  both  Galviuift  and  Popilh 
churches ;  and  at  Kiel,  a  Greek  Ruffian  chapel.  Be- 
fides  the  Latin  fchools  in  the  towns,  at  Altena  is  a 
gymnafium,  and  at  Kiel  an  univerfity.  Notwithftand- 
mg  this  country’s  advantageous  fituation  for  commerce 
there  are  few  manufactures  and  little  trade  in  it.* 
Hamburg  and  Lubec  fupply  the  inhabitants  with 
what  they  want  from  abroad;  from  whence  and  Al¬ 
tena,  they  export  fome  grain,  malt,  grots,  ftarch, 
buck-wheat,  peafe,  beans,  rapefeed,  butter,  cheefe, 
fheep,  fwine,  horned  cattle,  horfes,  and  fifh.  The 
manufactures  of  the  duchy  are  chiefly  carried  on  at 
Altena,  Kiel,  and  Gluckftadt.  The  duchy  of  Hol¬ 
ftein,  confifts  of  the  ancient  provinces  of  Holftein, 

Stormar,  Ditmarfh,  and  Wagria.  It  belongs  partly 
to  the  king  of  Denmark,  and  partly  to  the  dukes  of 
Holftein  Gottorf  and  Ploen.  Anciently  the  counts 
of  Holftein  were  vaffals  of  the  dukes  of  Saxony  ;  but 
afterwards  they  received  the  inveftiture  of  their  terri¬ 
tories  from  the  emperor,  or  the  bifhops  of  Lubec  in 
the  emperor’s  name,  though  now  the  inveftiture  is- 
given  by  the  emperor  in  perfon.  The  king  of  Den¬ 
mark  appoints  a  regency  over  his  part  of  Holftein 
and  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  which  has  its  office  at 
Gluckftadt.  The  feat  of  the  great  duke’s  privy  coun¬ 
cil,  and  regency-court,  together  with  the  chief  con- 
fiftory,  which  is  united  to  it,  is  at  Kiel!  there  are: 

many 
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Holftein  many  inferior  courts  and  confiftories,  from  which  an 
I)  appeal  lies  to  the  higher.  In  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
0  tj  the  government  of  the  convents  and  nobility  is  alter¬ 
nately  in  the  king  and  duke,  for  a  year,  from  Mi¬ 
chaelmas  to  Michaelmas.  The  perfon  in  whom  the 
government  is  lodged,  adminifters  it  by  his  regency. 
In  fume  cafes  an  appeal  lies  from  this  court  to  the  Au- 
lic  council  or  chamber  at  Wetzlar:  the  convents,  the 
nobility,  and  the  proprietors  of  manors  in  the  country, 
have  a  civil  and  criminal  jurifdiition  over  their  eftates. 
The  revenues  of  the  fovereigns  arife  principally  from 
their  demefnes  and  regalia  ;  befides  which,  there  is  a 
land  and  feveral  other  taxes  and  impofts.  The  duke’s 
income,  fetting  afide  his  ducal  patrimony,  has  been 
eftirr.ated  at  70,000  or  80,000  pounds.  The  king 
ufually  keeps  here  fome  regiments  of  foot  and  one  of 
horfe.  With  refpeft  to  the  duke’s  military  force,  it 
amounts  to  about  800  men.  The  king,  on  account 
of  his  {hare  in  this  country,  ftyleshimfelf  duke  of  Hol- 
Jleiti ,  Stormar ,  and  Ditmarjh.  The  dukes,  both  of 
the  royal  and  princely  houfe,  ftyle  themfelves  heirs  of 
Norway,  dukes  of  Slcfwick,  Holftein,  Stormar,  and 
Ditmarjh ,  and  counts  of  Oldenburg  and  Delmenhorjl. 
On  account  of  Holftein,  both  the  king  of  Denmark 
and  the  grand  duke  have  a  feat  and  voice  in  the  col¬ 
lege  of  the  princes  of  the  empire,  and  in  that  of  the 
circle.  Together  with  Mecklenburg  they  alfo  nomi¬ 
nate  an  affeffor  for  this  circle  in  the  Aulic  chamber. 
The  matricular  affeffment  of  the  whole  duchy  is  40 
horfe  and  80  foot,  or  800  florins ;  to  the  chamber  of 
Wetzlar  both  princes  pay  *89  rix -dollars,  31  kruit- 
zers.  In  1735,  duke  Charles  Frederic,  of  Holftein 
Gottorf,  founded  an  order  of  knighthood  here,  viz. 
that  of  St  Anne,  the  enfign  of  which  is  a  red  crofs, 
enamelled,  and  worn  pendant  at  a  red  ribbon  edged 
with  yellow. — The  principal  places  of  that  part  of  the 
duchy  belonging  to  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the 
duke  of  Ploen  are  Gluckftadt,  Itzhoe,  Rendfburg, 
and  Ploen  ;  and  that  part  belonging  to  the  great 
duke  are  Kiel,  Oldenburgh,  Preetz,  and  Altena. 

HOLSTENIUS  (Lucas),  an  ingenious  and  learn¬ 
ed  German,  born  at  Hamburg  in  1596,  was  bred  a 
Lutheran ;  but  being  converted  to  popery  by  father 
Sirmond  the  Jefuit,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  attached 
himfelf  to  cardinal  Francis  Barberini,  who  took  him 
under  his  prote&ion.  He  was  honoured  by  three 
popes  ;  Urban  VIII.  gave  him  a  c3nonry  of  St  Peter’s ; 
Innocent  X.  made  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican  ;  and 
Alexander  VII.  fent  him  in  1655  to  queen  Chriftina 
of  Sweden,  whofe  formal  profeffion  of  the  Catholic 
faith  he  received  at  Infpruck.  He  fpent  his  life  in 
ftudy,  and  was  very  learned  both  in  facred  and  pro¬ 
fane  antiquity.  He  died  in  1661;  and  though  he 
was  not  the  author  of  any  great  works,  his  notes  and 
differtations  on  the  works  of  others  have  been  highly 
efteemed  for  the  judgment  and  precifion  with  which 
they  are  drawn  up. 

HOLT  (Sir  John),  knight,  eldeft  fon  of  Sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Holt,  ferjeant  at  law,  was  born  in  1642.  He  en¬ 
tered  himfelf  of  Gray’s  Inn  in  1658  ;  and  applied  to 
the  common  law  with  fo  much  indnftry,  that  he  foon 
became  a  very  eminent  barrifter.  In  the  reign  of 
James  II.  he  was  made  recorder  of  London,  which  of- 
lice  he  difeharged  with  much  applaufe  for  about  a  year 
and  a  half;  but  loft  his  place  for  refufmg  to  expound 
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the  law  fuitably  to  the  king’s  defigns.  On  the  arrival  Holy 
of  the  prince  of  Orange,  he  was  chofen  a  member  of  Ghoft  | 
the  convention  parliament,  which  afforded  him  a  good 
opportunity  of  difplaying  his  abilities;  fo  that  as  foon  jfland. 

as  the  government  was  fettled,  he  was  made  lord  chief  - -j 

juftice  of  the  court  of  king’s  bench,  and  a  privy  coun- 
fellor.  He  continued  chief  juftice  for  22  years,  with 
great  repute  for  fteadinefs,  integrity,  and  thorough 
knowledge  in  his  profeffion.  Upon  great  occafions  he 
afferted  the  law  with  intrepidity,  though  he  thereby 
ventured  to  incur  by  turns  the  indignation  of  both  the 
houfes  of  parliament.  He  died  in  1709,  and  publifti- 
ed  fome  reports. 

Holt  (Sax.)  “  a  wood;”  wherefore  the  names  of 
towns  beginning  or  ending  with  holt,  as  buck-holt, 

& c.  denote  that  formerly  there  was  great  plenty  of 
wood  in  thofe  places. 

HOLY-GHOST,  one  of  the  perfons  of  the  holy 
Trinity.  See  God  and  Trinity. 

Order  of  the  Holy-ghost,  the  principal  military 
order  in  France,  inftituted  by  Henry  III.  in  1569. 

It  confifts  of  100  knights,  who  are  to  make  proof  of 
their  nobility  for  three  defeents.  The  king  is  the 
grand-mafter,  or  fovereign;  and  as  fuch,  takes  an  oath, 
on  his  coronation -day,  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the 
order.  • 

The  knights  wear  a  g.olden-crofs,  hung  about  their 
necks  by  a  blue  filk  ribbon,  or  collar.  But  before 
they  receive  the  order  of  the  Holy-ghoft,  that  of  St 
Michael  is  conferred  as  a  neceffary  degree  ;  and  for  this 
reafon  their  arms  are  furrounded  with  a  double  collar. 

Holyhead,  a  town  and  cape  of  the  ifle  of  Anglefea 
in  Wales,  and  in  the  Irifh  channel,  where  people 
ufually  embark  for  Dublin,  there  being  three  packet- 
boats  that  fail  for  that  city  every  Monday,  Wednef- 
day,  and  Friday,  wind  and  weather  permitting.  It  has 
a  very  convenient  harbour  for  the  northern  trade,  when 
taken  {hort  by  contrary  winds.  If  this  was  properly 
repaired,  and  warehoufes  built,  it  would  be  very  con¬ 
venient  for  the  Irifh,  to  import  fuch  of  their  goods  as 
pay  Englilh  duty,  it  being  but  a  few  hours  fail  from 
Dublin.  Befides,  the  Dublin  merchants  might  come 
over  with  the  packets,  to  fee  their  goods  landed.  The 
commodities  are,  butter,  cheefe,  bacon,  wild-fowl, 
lobfters,  crabs,  oyfters,  razor-fifh,  fhrimps,  herrings, 
cod-filh,  whitings,  whiting-pollacks,  cole-fiffi,  fea- 
tenches,  turbots,  foies,  flounders,  rays,  and  plenty  of 
other  fiffi.  On  the  rocks  the  herb  grows  of  which 
they  make  kelp,  a  fixed  fait  ufed  in  making  glafs,  and 
in  alum  works.  In  the  neighbourhood  there  is  a  large 
vein  of  white  fullers  earth,  and  another  of  yellow 
which  might  be  ufeful  to  fullers.  On  the  ifle  of  Sker¬ 
ries,  nine  miles  to  the  north,  is  a  light-houfe,  which 
may  be  feen  24  miles  off.  Large  flocks  of  puffins  are 
often  feen  here  ;  they  all  come  in  one  night,  and  de¬ 
part  in  the  fame  manner.  W.  Long.  4.  40.  N.  Lat. 

53.  20. 

Holy -IJland,  a  fmall  ifland  lying  on  the  coaft  of 
England,  fix  miles  fouth  of  Berwick,  in  Northumber¬ 
land.  It  is  not  above  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  nor  much  above  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  foil 
is  rocky  and  full  of  ftones,  for  which  reafon  it  is  thinly 
peopled:  it  has  but  one  town,  with  a  church,  and  a 
caftle,  under  which  there  is  a  commodious  harbour,  de¬ 
fended  by  a  block-houfe. 
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Holywell  Holywell,  a  town  of  North  Wales,  in  the  county 

Homier  ^’nt*  ^  1S  a  plat?c  °f  great  note,  for  the  well  of 

om  ierg.  gt  Winnifrid,  who  js  repUted  a  virgin  martyr;  and  it 
is  much  frequented  by  people  that  come  to  bathe  in  it, 
as  well  as  by  popilh  pilgrims  out  of  devotion.  The 
fpring  gullies  forth  with  fuch  impetuofity,that  at  a  fmall 
diltanee  it  turns  feveral  mills.  Over  the  fpring  is  a  cha¬ 
pel  built  upon  pillars,  and  on  the  windows  are  painted 
the  hiftory  of  St  Winnifrid’s  life.  There  is  a  mofs  a- 
bout  the  well,  which  fome  fooliftily  imagine  to  be  St 
Winnifrid’s  hair.  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N.  Lat.  54.  23. 

IiOLYOAK  (Francis),  author  of  the  Latin  dic¬ 
tionary,  became  refior  of  South- ham  in  Warwicklhire 
in  1604;  and  being  greatly  efteemed,  was  chofen  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  convocation  in  the  firft  year  of  Charles  I.’s 
reign.  He  fuffered  much  for  the  king;  and  died  in 
1 653,  aged  87.  His  fon  Thomas  made  enlargements 
to  the  faid  Difiionary. 

HOLYWOOD  (John),  or  Halifax,  or  Sacro • 
lofco ,  was,  according  to  Leland,  Bale,  and  Pits,  born 
at  Halifax  in  Yorklhire  ;  according  to  Stainhurft,  at 
Holywood  near  Dublin;  and,  according  to  Dempfter 
and  Mackenzie,  in  Nithfdale  in  Scotland.  The  laft- 
mentioned  author  informs  us,  that,  having  finiihed  his 
ftudies,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  was  made  a  canon 
regular  of  the  order  of  St  Auguftin  in  the  famous  mo- 
naftery  of  Holywood  in  Nithfdale.  The  Engliih  bio¬ 
graphers,  on  the  contrary,  tell  us,  that  he  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Oxford.  They  all  agree,  however,  in  avert¬ 
ing  that  he  fpent  moft  of  his  life  at  Paris;  where,  fays 
Mackenzie,  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  univer- 
fity  on  the  fifth  of  June  in  the  year  1221,  under  the 
fyndics  of  the  Scotch  nation ;  and  foon  after,  defied 
profeffor  of  mathematics,  which  he  taught  for  many 
years  with  applaufe.  We  are  told  by  the  fame  author, 
that  he  died  in  1256,  as  appears  from  the  infeription 
on  his  monument  in  the  cloifters  of  the  convent  of  St 
Mat  urine  at  Paris.  Holywood  was  certainly  the  firft 
mathematician  of  his  time.  He  was  cotemporary  with 
Roger  Bacon,  but  probably  older  by  about  20  years. 
He  wrote,  1.  De  fphara  miindip  often  reprinted,  and 
illuftrated  by  various  commentators.  2.  De  anni  ra~ 
tione,feu  decomputo  ecclefiaft'tco.  3.  Dc  a  Igor  if  mo,  print¬ 
ed  with  Comm.  Petri  Cirvilli  Hifp.  Paris  1498. 

HOMAGE,  in  law,  is  the  fubmiflion,  loyalty,  and 
feivice,  which  a  tenant  promifed  to  bis  lord,  when  he 
was  firft  admitted  to  the  land  which  he  held  of  the  lord 
in  fee :  alfo  that  owing  to  a  king,  or  to  any  fuperior. 

HOMBERG  (William),  a  celebrated  phylician, 
chemift,  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a  Saxon  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  born  in  Batavia,  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  in 
1652.  His  father  afterwards  fettling  at  Amfterdam, 
William  there  profecuted  his  ftudies  ;  and  from  thence 
removed  to  Jena,  and  afterwards  to  Leipfic,  where  he 
fludied  the  law.  In  1642,  he  was  made  advocate  at 
Magdeburg,  and  there  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of 
experimental  philofophy.  Some  time  after,  he  travelled 
into  Italy;  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  medi¬ 
cine,  anatomy,  and  botany,  at  Padua.  He  afte-wards 
fludied  at  Bologna  ;  and  at  Rome  learned  optics, 
painting,  fculpture,  and  mufic.  He  at  length  travel¬ 
led  into  France,  England,  and  Holland;  obtained  the 
degree  of  doftor  of  phyfic  at  Wittemberg;  travelled 
into  Germany  and  the  North  ;  vifited  the  mines  of 
Saxony,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  and  Sweden ;  and  re- 
Vol.  V. 
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turned  to  France,  where  he  acquired  the  efteem  of  the  Homberg, 
learned.  He  was  on  the  point  of  returning  into  Ger-  Homer, 
many,  when  M.  Colbert  being  informed  of  his  merit,  ’  ~ 

made  him  fuch  advantageous  offers,  as  indueed  him  to 
fix  his  refidence  at  Paris.  M.  Homberg,  who  was  al¬ 
ready  well  known  for  his  phofphorus,  for  a  pneumatic 
maehine  of  his  own  invention  more  perfefi  than  that 
of  Guericke,  for  his  microfcopes,  for  his  dilcoveries  in 
chemiftry,  and  for  the  great  number  and  variety  of  his 
curious  obfervations,  was  received  into  the  academy  of 
fciences  in  1691,  and  had  the  laboratory  of  that  aca¬ 
demy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  its  principal  ornaments. 

The  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  regent  of  the  king¬ 
dom,  at  length  made  him  his  chemift,  fettled  upon  him 
a  penfion,  gave  him  the  moft  fuperb  laboratory  that 
was  ever  in  the  poffeffion  of  a  chemift,  and  in  1704 
made  him  his  firft  phyfician.  He  had  abjured  the 
Proteftant  religion  in  1682,  and  died  in  1715.  There 
are  a  great  number  of  learned  and  curious  pieces  of  his 
writing,  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy  of  fciences, 
and  in  feveral  journals.  He  had  begun  to  give  the 
elements  of  chemiftry  in  the  memoirs  of  the  academy, 
and  the  reit  were  found  among  his  papers  fit  for  print- 

omberg,  a  towm  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  the 
Upper  Rhine,  and  laudgravate  of  Heffe,  feated  ten 
miles  north  of  Francfort,  and  gives  title  to  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  houfe  of  Hefle,  who  is  its  fovereign. 

E.  Long.  8.  24.  N.  Lat.  50.  20. 

Homberg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  palatinate 
of  the  Rhine,  and  duchy  of  Deuxponts.  E.  Long.  7.  6. 

N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

HOMER,  the  prince  of  the  Greek  poets,  -flourifli- 
ed,  according  to  Dr  Blair,  about  900  B.  C.  accord¬ 
ing  to  Dr  Pridtley  850,  according  to  the  Arundelian 
marbles  300,  after  the  taking  of  Troy  ;  and  agreeable 
to  them  all,  above  400  years  before  Plato  and  Ari- 
ftotle.  Seven  cities  difputed  the  glory  of  having  gi¬ 
ven  him  birth,  viz.  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Sa- 
lamis,  Chios,  Argos,  and  Athens;  which  has  been  ex- 
preffed  by  the  following  diftich : 

»  Smyrna,  Rhodes,  Colophon,  Salnmis,  Chios,  Argos,  Athene  ; 

Orhis  de  pelriu  ccrtai,  H.  mere,  tua. 

We  have  nothing  that  is  very  certain  in  relation  to  the 
particulars  of  his  life.  The  moft  regular  account  is 
that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  Herodotus,  and  is 
ufnally  printed  with  his  hiftory:  and  though  it  is  ge¬ 
nerally  fuppofed  to  be  a  fpurious  piece,  yet  as  it  is  an¬ 
cient,  was  made  ufe  of  by  Strabo,  and  exhibits  that  idea 
which  the  later  Greeks,  and  the  Romans  in  the  age  of 
Auguftus,  entertained  of  Homer,  we  mull  content  our- 
felves  with  giving  an  abftrafi  of  it. 

A  man  of  Magnefia,  whofe  name  was  Menalippus, 
went  to  fettle  at  Cumse,  where  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  a  citizen  called  Homyres ,  and  had  by  her  a 
daughter  called  Critheis.  The  father  and  mother  dy¬ 
ing,  the  young  woman  was  left  under  the  tuition  of 
Cleonax  her  father’s  friend,  and  fuffering  herfelf  to  be 
deluded  was  got  with  child.  The  guardian,  thougli 
his  care  had  not  prevented  the  misfortune,  was  how¬ 
ever  willing  to  conceal  it ;  and  therefore  fent  Critheis 
to  Smyrna,  which  was  then  building,  )8  years  after 
the  founding  of  Cumse,  and  about  1 68  after  the  taking 
of  Troy.  Critheis  being  near  her  time,  went  one  day 
to  .a  feftival,  which  the  town  of  Smyrna  was  celebra- 
21  D  ting 
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Ilomsr.  ting  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Meles;  where  her  pains 
coming  upon  her,  Pne  was  delivered  of  Homer,  whom 
{he  called  Melefigenes ,  becatife  he  was  born  on  the 
banks  of  that  river.  Having  nothing  to  maintain  her, 
{lie  was  forced  to  fpin:  and  a  man  of  Smyrna  called 
Phemius,  who  taught  literature  and  mufic,  having  of¬ 
ten  feen  Critheis,  who  lodged  near  him,  and  being  plea- 
fed  with  her  houfewifery,  took  her  into  his  houfe  to 
fpin  the  wool  he  received  from  his  fcholars  for  their 
fehooling.  Here  file  behaved  herfelf  fo  modeftly  and 
difcreetly,  that  Phemius  married  her;  and  adopted  her 
fon,  in  whom  he  difeovered  a  wonderful  genius,  and 
the  beft  natural  difpofition  in  the  world.  After  the 
death  of  Phemius  and  Critheis,  Homer  fucceeded  to 
hi3  father-in-law’s  fortune  and  fchool;  and  was  admi¬ 
red,  not  only  by  the  inhabitants  of  Smyrna,  but  by 
ftvangers,  who  rtforted  from  all  parts  to  that  place  of 
trade.  A  fhipmafter  called  Mentes ,  who  was  a  man 
*  of  learning  and  a  lover  of  poetry,  was  fo  taken  with 

Homer,  that  he  perfuaded  him  to  leave  his  fchool,  and 
to  travel  with  him.  Homer,  who  had  then  begun  his 
poem  of  the  Iliad,  and  thought  it  of  great  confequence 
to  fee  the  places  he  fhould  have  occafion  to  treat  of, 
embraced  the  opportunity.  He  embarked  with  Mentes, 
and  during  their  feveral  voyages  never  failed  carefully 
to  note  down-all  that  he  thought  worth  obferving.  He 
travelled  into  Egypt ;  from  whence  he  brought  into 
Greece  the  names  of  their  gods,  the  chief  ceremonies 
of  their  worlhip,  and  a  more  improved  knowledge  in 
the  arts  than  what  ptevailed  in  his  own  country.  He 
vifited  Africa  and  Spain ;  in  his  return  from  whence 
he  touched  at  Ithaca,  where  he  Was  much  troubled 
with  a  rheum  falling  upon  his  eyes.  Mentes  being  in 
hade  to  take  a  turn  to  Leucadia  his  native  country, 
left  Homer  well  recommended  to  Mentor,  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  ifland  of  Ithaca,  who  took  all  pof- 
lible  care  of  him.  There  Homer  was  informed  of  many 
things  relating  to  Ulyffes,  which  he  afterwards  made 
ufe  of  in  compofing  his  Odyffey.  Mentes  returning  to 
Ithaca,  found  Homer  cured.  They  embarked  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  after  much  time  fpent  in  vifiting  the  coafts 
of  Peloponnefus  and  the  iflands,  they  arrived  at  Colo¬ 
phon,  where  Homer  was  again  troubled  with  the  de- 
tfuxion  upon  his  eyes,  which  proved  fo  violent,  that  he 
is  faid  to  have  loft  his  light.  This  misfortune  nu-Je 
him  refolve  to  return  to  Smyrna,  where  lie  finilhed  his 
Iliad.  Some  time  after,  the  ill  pofture  of  his  affairs 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Cumas,  where  he  hoped  to  have 
found  fome  relief.  Here  his  poems  were  highly  ap¬ 
plauded  :  but  when  he  propofed  to  immortalize  their 
town,  if  they  would  allow  him  a  falary,  he  was  an- 
fwered,  that  “  there  would  be  no  end  of  maintaining 
all  the  'pjitxfc/,  or  blind  men and  hence  got  the  name 
of  Homer.  He  afterwards  wandered  through  feveral 
places,  and  flopped  at  Chios,  where  he  married,  and 
compofed  his  Odyffey.  Some  time  after, having  add¬ 
ed  many  verfes  to  his  poems  in  praife  of  the  cities  of 
Greece,  efpecially  of  Athens  and  Argos,  he  went  to 
Samos,  where  he  fpent  the  winter,  linging  at  the  houfes 
of  the  great  men,  with  a  train  of  boys  after  him.  From 
Samos  he  went  to  Io,  one  of  the  Sporades,  with  a  de- 
{ign  to  continue  his  voyage  to  Athens;  but  landing 
by  the  way  at  Chios,  he  fell  fick,  died,  and  was  bu¬ 
ried  on  the  fea-{hore. 

The  only  inconteftable  works  which  Homer  has  left 


behind  him  are  the  Iliad  and  Odyffey.  The  Batra-  Homer, 
chomyomachia,  or  battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  lias  Homicide, 
been  difputed.  The  hymns  have  been  difputed  alfo, 
and  attributed  by  the  fcholiafts  to  Cynasthus  the  rhap- 
fodift:  but  neither  Thucydides,  Lucian,  nor  Paufa- 
nias,  have  fcropled  to  cite  them  as  genuine.  Many 
other  pieces  are  aferibed  to  him:  epigrams,  the  Ear- 
tiges,  the  Cecropes,  the  deftruftion  of  Oechalia,  of 
which  only  the  names  are  remaining. 

Nothing  was  ever  comparable  to  the  clearnefs  and 
majefty  of  Homer’s  ftyle  ;  to  the  fnblimity  of  his 
thoughts;  to  the  ftrength  and  fweetnefs  of  his  verfes. 

All  his  images  are  ftriking  ;  his  deferiptions  juft  and 
exa£l  ;  the  paffions  fo  well  exprefled,  and  nature  fo 
finely  painted,  that  lie  gives  to  every  thing  motion, 
life,  and  a£tion.  But  he  more  particularly  excels  in 
invention,  and  in  the  different  chara&ers  of  his  heroes, 
which  are  fo  varied,  that  they  afftdl  us  in  an  inexpref- 
fible  manner.  In  a  word,  the  more  lie  is  read  by  a 
perfon  of  g-.od  tafte,  the  more  he  is  admired.  Nor 
are  his  works  to  be  efteemed  merely  as  entertaining 
poems,  or  as  the  monuments  of  a  fublime  and  varied 
genius.  He  was  in  general  fo  accurate  with  refpedl  to 
coftume,  that  he  feldom  mentioned  perfons  or  things 
that  we  may  not  conclude  to  have  been  known  during 
the  times  of  which  he  writes  ;  and  it  was  Mr  Pope’s 
opinion,  that  his  account  of  people,  princes,  and  coun¬ 
tries,  was  purely  hiftorical,  founded  on  the  real  tranf- 
a&ions  of  thofe  times,  and  by  far  the  moil  valuable 
piece  of  hiftory  and  geography  left  us  concerning  the 
llate  of  Greece  in  that  early  period.  His  geographi¬ 
cal  divi fions  of  that  countty  were  thought  fo  exa£l, 
that  we  are  told  of  many  controverfies  concerning  the 
boundaries  of  Grecian  cities  which  have  been  decided 
upon  the  authority  of  his  poems. 

Alcibiades  gave  a  rhetorician  a  box  on  the  ear  for 
not  having  Homer’s  writings  in  his  fchool.  Alexander 
was  ravilhed  with  them,  and  commonly  placed  them 
under  his  pillow  with  his  fword:  he  inclofed  the  Iliad 
in  the  precious  calket  that  belonged  to  Darius  ;  “  in 
order,  (faid  he  to  his  courtiers,)  that  the  moft  perfeft 
produ&ion  of  the  human  mind  might  be  inclofed  in 
the  moft  valuable  calket  in  the  world.”  And  one  day 
feeing  the  tomb  of  Achilles  in  Sigsea,  “  Fortunate  he¬ 
ro!  (cried  he),  thou  haft  had  a  Homer  to  fing  thy  vic¬ 
tories!”  Lycurgus,  Solon,  and  the  kings  and  princes 
of  Greece,  fet  fuch  a  value  on  Homer’s  works,  that 
they  took  the  utmoft  pains  in  procuring  correct  edi¬ 
tions  of  them,  the  moft  efteemed  of  which  is  that  of 
Ariftarchus.  Didymus  was  the  firft  who  wrote  notes 
on  Homer;  and  Euftathius,  archbilhop  of  Theffalo- 
nica,  in  the  12th  century,  is  the  moft  celebrated  of  his 
commentators.  Mr  Pope  has  given  an  elegant  tranf- 
lation  of  the  Iliad,  adorned  with  the  harmony  of  poetic 
numbers;  and  Mad.  Dacier  has  tranflated  both  the 
Iliad  and  Odyffey  in  profe.  But  thofe  who  defire  to 
know  the  feveral  editions  of  Homer,  and  the  writers 
who  have  employed  themfelves  on  the  works  of  that 
great  poet,  may  confult  Fabricius,  in  the  firft  volume 
of  his  Bibliotheca  Graca. 

HOMICIDE,  fignifies  in  general,  the  taking  away 
of  any  perfon’s  life.  It  is  of  three  kinds;  jujlifiable , 
excufable,  and  felonious.  The  firft  has  no  lhare  of 
guilt  at  all ;  the  fecond  very  little;  but  the  third  is  the 
higheft  crime  againft  the  law  of  nature,  that  man  is 

car 
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Homicide,  capable  of  committing. 

I.  Juftifiable  homicide  1*3  of  divers  kinds. 

1.  Such  as  is  owing  to  fome  unavoidable  neceftity, 
without  any  will,  intention,  or  defire,  and  without  any 
inadvertence  or  negligence,  in  the  party  killing,  and 
therefore  without  any  fiiadow  of  blame;  as,  for  in- 
ftance,  by  virtue  o£fuch  an  office  as  obliges  one,  in  the 
execution  of  public  juftice,  to  put  a  malefadlor  to 
death,  who  hath  forfeited  his  life  by  the  laws  and  ver- 
didt  of  his  country.  This  is  an  adfc  of  neceffity,  and 
even  of  civil  duty  ;  and  therefore  not  only  juftifiable, 
but  commendable,  where  the  law  requires  it.  But  the 
law  mutt  require  it,  otherwife  it  is  not  juftifiable: 
therefore  wantonly  to  kill  the  greateft  of  malefadtors, 
a  felon  or  a  traitor,  attainted  or  outlawed,  deliberate¬ 
ly,  uncompelled,  and  extrajudicially,  is  murder.  And 
farther,  if  judgment  of  death  be  given  by  a  judge  not 
authorized  by  lawful  commiflion,  and  execution  is  done 
accordingly,  the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  Alfo  fuch 
judgment,  when  legal,  mutt  be  executed  by  the  proper 
officer,  or  his  appointed  deputy ;  for  no  one  elfe  is  re¬ 
quired  by  law  to  do  it,  which  requifition  it  is  that  ju¬ 
ftifies  the  homicide.  If  another  perfon  doth  it  of  his 
own  head,  it  is  held  to  be  murder:  even  though  it  be 
the  judge  himfelf.  It  mult  farther  be  executed,  fer- 
vato  juris  ordine  ;  it  mult  purfue  the  fentence  of  the 
court.  If  an  officer  beheads  one  who  is  adjudged  to 
be  hanged,  or  vice  verfa ,  it  is  murder:  for  lie  is  mere¬ 
ly  minillerial,  and  therefore  only  juftified  when  he  abls 
under  the  authority  and  compulfion  of  the  law.  But, 
if  a  fherifF  changes  one  kind  of  puniffiment  for  ano¬ 
ther,  he  then  ads  by  his  own  authority,  which  ex¬ 
tends  not  to  the  commiffion  of  homicide:  and  befides, 
this  licence  might  occafion  a  very  grofs  abufe  of  his 
power.  The  king  indeed  may  remit  part  of  a  fentence, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  treafon,  all  but  the  beheading:  but 
this  is  no  change,  no  introdudlion  of  a  new  punilh- 
ment;  and  in  the  cafe  of  felony,  where  the  judgment 
is  to  be  hanged ,  the  king  (it  hath  beenfaid)  cannot  le¬ 
gally  order  even  a  peer  to  be  beheaded. 

Again  :  In  fome  cafes  homicide  is  juftifiable,  rather 
by  the  pennijfion ,  than  by  the  abfolute  command ,  of  the 
la  w :  either  for  the  advancement  of  public  juftice ,  which 
without  fuch  indemnification  would  never  be  carried 
on  with  proper  vigour;  or,  in  fuch  inftances  where  it 
is  committed  for  the  prevention  of  fome  atrocious  crime , 
which  cannot  otherwife  be  avoided. 

2.  Homicides,  committed  for  the  advancement  of 
public  juftice ,  are,  1.  Where  an  officer,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  office,  either  in  a  civil  or  criminal  cafe, 
kills  a  perfon  that  alfaults- and  refills  him.  2.  If  an 
officer,  or  any  private  perfon,  attempts  to  take  a  man 
charged  with  felony,  and  is  refilled;  and,  in  the  en¬ 
deavour  to  take  him,  kills  him..  3.  In  cafe  of  a  riot, 
or  rebellious  aflembly,  the  officers  endeavouring  to  dif- 
perfe  the  mob  are  juftifiable  in  killing  them,  both  at 
common  law,  and  by  the  riot  adl,  1  Geo.  I.  c.  5. 
4.  Where  the  prifoners  in  a  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol, 
afiault  the  the  gaoler  or  officer,  and  he  in  his  defence 
kills  any  of  them,  it  is  juftifiable,  for  the  fake  of  pre¬ 
venting  an  efcape.  5.  If  trefpaficrs  iu  forefts,  parks, 
chafes,  or  warrens,  will  not  furrerider  themfelves  to  the 
keepers,  they  pay  be  flain;  by  virtue  of  the  flatute 
21  Edward  I.  ft.  2.  de  malefattoribus  in  parcis,  and 
3&4W.  &M.  c.  10.  But,  in  all  thefe  cafes,  there 


mull  be  an  apparent  neceffity  on  the  officer’s  fide ;  viz.  Homicid6, 

that  the  party  could  not  be  arrefted  or  apprehended, 

the  riot  could  not  be  fupprefied,  the  prifoners  could 

not  be  kept  in  hold,  the  deer-ftealers  could  not  but 

efcape,  unlefs  fuch  homicide  were  committed :  other- 

wife,  without  fuch  abfolute  neceffity,  it  is  not  julli- 

fiable.  6.  If  the  champions  in  a  trial  by  battel  killed 

either  of  them  the  other,  fuch  homicide  was  juftifiable, 

and  was  imputed  to  the  juft  judgment  of  God,  who 

was  thereby  prefumed  to  have  decided  in  favour  of  the 

truth. 

3.  In  the  next  place,  fuch  homicide  as  is  commit¬ 
ted  for  the  prevention  of  any  forcible  and  atrocious 
crime,  is  juftifiable  by  the  law  of  nature;  and  alfo  by 
the  law  of  England,  as  it  Hood  fo  early  as  the  time  of 
Bradton,  and  as  it  is  fince  declared  by  Hat  24  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  If  any  perfon  attempts  a  robbery  or  murder  of 
another,  or  attempts  to  break  open  a  houfe  in  the  night¬ 
time ,  (which  extends  alfo  to  an  attempt  to  burn  it,) 
and  lhall  be  killed  in  fuch  attempt,  the  flayer  fhall  be 
acquitted  and  difeharged.  This  reaches  not  to  any 
crime  unaccompanied  with  force,  as  picking  of  poc¬ 
kets  ;  or  to  the  breaking  open  of  any  houfe  in  the  day¬ 
time ,  unlefs  it  carries  with  it  an  attempt  of  robbery 
alfo.  .  So  the  Jewilh  law,  which  punilhed  no  theft 
with  death,  makes  homicide  only  juftifiable  in  cafe  of 
noflurna/ houfe-breaking :  “  if  a  thief  be  found  break-  Exodus 
ing  up,  and  he  be  fmitten  that  he  die,  no  blood  lhall  xx"'  *' 
be  flted  for  him  :  but  if  the  fun  be  rifen  upon  him, 
there  fhall  blood  be  Ihed  for  him  ;  for  he  Ihould  have 
made  full  reftitution.”  At  Athens,  if  any  theft  was 
committed  by  night,  it  was  lawful  to  kill  the  crimi¬ 
nal,  if  taken  in  the  fa£t :  and,  by  the  Roman  law  of 
the  twelve  tables,  a  thief  might  be  flain  by  night 
with  impunity ;  or  even  by  day,  if  he  armed  him¬ 
felf  with  any  dangerous  weapon :  which  amounts  very 
nearly  to  the  fame  as  is  permitted  by  our  own  confti- 
tutions. 

The  Roman  law  alfo  juftifies  homicide,  when  com¬ 
mitted  in  defence  of  the  chaftity  either  of  one’s  felf  or 
relations:  and  fo  alfo,  according  to  Selden,  flood  the 
law  in  the  Jewilh  republic.  The  Englilh  law  likewife 
juftifies  a  woman  killing  one  who  attempts  to  ravifh 
her:  and  fo  too  the  hulband  or  father  may  juftify  kill¬ 
ing  a  man,  who  attempts  a  rape  upon  his  wife  or 
daughter;  but  not  if  he  takes  them  in  adultery  by 
confent;  for  the  one  is  forcible  and  felonius,  but  not 
the  other.  And  there  is  no  doubt  but  the  forcibly  at¬ 
tempting  a  crime,  of  a  (till  more  deteftable  nature, 
may  be  equally  refilled  by  the  death  of  the  unnatural 
aggrefior.  For  the  one  uniform  principle  that  runs 
thiough  our  own,  and  all  other  laws,  feems  to  be 
this:  That  where  a  crime,  in  itfelf  capital,  is  endea¬ 
voured  to  be  committed  by  force,  it  is  lawful  to  repel 
that  force  by  the  death  of  the  party  attempting.  But 
we  mull  not  carry  this  doctrine  to  the  fame  vifionary 
length  that  Mr  Locke  does  ;  who  holds,  “  that  all 
manner  of  force  without  right  upon  a  man’s  perfon, 
puts  him  in  a  Hate  of  war  w  ith  the  aggrefior  ;  and,  of 
confequence,  that,  being  in  fuch  a  llate  of  war,  he 
may  lawfully  kill  him  that  puts  him  under  this  unna¬ 
tural  reflraint.”  However  juft  this  conclufion  may  be 
in  a  Hate  of  uncivilized  nature,  yet  the  law  of  Eng¬ 
land,  like  that  of  every  other  well-regulated  commu¬ 
nity,  is  too  tender  of  the  public  peace,  too  careful  of 
21  D  2  the 
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Homicide,  the  lives  of  the  fubjefts,  to  adopt  fo  contentious  a  fy- 
fterh  ;  nor  will  fuffer  with  impunity  any  crime  to  be 
prevented  by  death,  nnlefs  the  fame,  if  committed, 
would  alfo  be  punifhed  by  death.  • 

In  thefe  inftances  of  jujlifiable  homicide,  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  flayer  is  in  no  kind  of  fault  whatfo- 
ever,  not  even  in  the  minuted  degree  ;  and  is  there¬ 
fore  to  be  totally  acquitted  and  difcharged,  with  com¬ 
mendation  rather  than  blame.  But  that  is  not  quite 
the  cafe  in  excufable  homicide,  the  very  name  where¬ 
of  imports  fome  fault,  fome  error,  or  omiffion  ;  fo 
trivial,  however,  that  the  law  excufes  it  from  the  guilt 
of  felony,  though  in  ftriftnefs  it  judges  it  deferving  of 
fome  little  degree  of  punifhment. 

II.  Excufable  homicide  is  of  two  forts;  either  per 
infortunium ,  by  mifadventure;  or  fe  defendendo,  upon 
a  principle  of  felf-prefervation.  We  will  firft  fee  where¬ 
in  thefe  two  fpecies  of  homicide  are  diftinft,  and  then 
wherein  they  agree. 

1.  Homicide  per  infortunium ,  or  mifadventure,  is 
where  a  man,  doing  a  lawful  aft,  without  any  inten¬ 
tion  of  hurt,  unfortunately  kills  another  :  as  where  a 
man  is  at  work  with  a  hatchet,  and  the  head  thereof 
flies  off  and  kills  a  ftander*by ;  or,  where  a  perfon, 
qualified  to  keep  a  gun,  is  (hooting  at  a  mark,  and 
undefignedly  kills  a  man  :  for  the  aft  is  lawful,  and 
the  effeft  is  merely  accidental.  So  where  a  parent  is 
moderately  correfting  his  child,  a  mafter  his  appren¬ 
tice  or  fcholar,  or  an  officer  punilhing  a  criminal,  and 
happens  to  occafion  his  death,  it  is  only  mifadventure; 
for  the  aft  of  correftion  was  lawful :  but  if  he  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner,  the 
inftrument,  or  the  quantity  of  puniftument,  and  death 
enfues,  it  is  manflaughter  at  lead,  and  in  fome  cafes 
(according  to  the  circumftances)  murder  ;  for  the  aft 
of  immoderate  correftion  is  unlawful.  Thus  by  an 
edift  of  the  emperor  Conilantine,  when  the  rigour  of 
the  Roman  law  with  regard  to  (laves  began  to  relax 
and  foften,  a  mafter  was  allowed  to  chaftife  his  (lave 
with  rods  and  imprifonment,  and,  if  death  accidental¬ 
ly  enfued,  he  was  guilty  of  no  crime  :  but  if  he  ftruck 
him  with  a  club  or  a  (lone,  and  thereby  occafioned  his 
death;  or  if  in  any  other  yet  groffer  manner  “  it nmo- 
derate fuo jure  utatur,  tunc  reus  homicidii Jit” 

But,  to  proceed.  A  tilt  or  tournament,  the  mar¬ 
tial  diverfion  of  our  anceftors,  was  however  an  unlaw¬ 
ful  aft  ;  and  fo  are  boxing  and  fword-playing,  the  fuc- 
ceeding  amufement  of  their  pofterity  :  and  therefore, 
if  a  knight  in  the  former  cafe,  or  a  gladiator  in  the 
latter,  be  killed,  fuch  killing  is  felony  of  manflaugh¬ 
ter.  But  if  the  king  command  or  permit  fuch  diver¬ 
fion,  it  is  faid  to  be  only  mifadventure  ;  for  then  the 
aft  is  lawful :  In  like  manner  as,  by  the  laws  both 
cf  Athens  and  Rome,  he  who  killed  another  in  the 
pancratium ,  or  public  games,  authorifed  or  permitted 
by  the  (late,  was  not  held  to  be  guilty  of  homicide. 
Likewife  to  whip  another’s  horfe,  whereby  he  runs 
over  a  child  and  kills  him,  is  held  to  be  accidental  in 
the  rider,  for  he  has  done  nothing  unlawful ;  but 
manflaughter  in  the  perfon  who  whipped  him,  for  the 
aft  was  a  trefpafs,  and  at  beft  a  piece  of  idlenefs,  of 
inevitably  dangerous  confequence.  And  in  general, 
if  death  enfues  in  confequence  of  an  idle,  dangerous, 
and  unlawful  fport,  as  (hooting  or  calling  (tones  in  a 
town,  or  the  barbarous  diverfion  of  cock-throwing;  in 


thefe  and  fimilar  cafes,  the  flayer  is  guilty  of  man-  Homicide, 
(laughter,  and  not  mifadventure  only;  for  thefe  are  ■ 

unlawful  afts, 

2.  Homicide  in  felf-defence,  or  fe  dejendendo,  upon  a 
fudden  affray,  is  alfo  excufable  rather  than  juftifiable, 
by  the  Englilh  law.  This  fpecies  of  felf-defence  muft 
be  diftinguifhed  from  that  juft  now  mentioned,  as  cal¬ 
culated  to  hinder  the  perpetration  of  a  capital  crime  ; 
which  is  not  only  a  matter  of  excufe,  but  of  jollification. 

But  the  felf-defence  which  we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  is 
that  whereby  a  man  may  proteft  himfelf  from  an  af- 
fault,  or  the  like,  in  the  courfe  of  a  fudden  brawl  or 
quarrel,  by  killing  him  who  affaults  him.  And  this 
is  what  the  law'  expreffes  by  the  word  chance-  medley , 
or  (as  fome  rather  choofe  to  write  \i)  chaud-medley;  the 
former  of  which  in  its  etymology  fignifies  a  cafual  af¬ 
fray,  the  latter  an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  paf- 
fion  :  both  bf  them  of  pretty  much  the  fame  import ; 
but  the  former  is  in  common  fpeech  too  often  erro- 
neoufly  applied  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mifad¬ 
venture;  whereas  it  appears  by  the  ftatute  24  H.  VIII. 
c.  5.  and  our  ancient  books,  that  it  is  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  fuch  killing  as  happens  in  felf-defence  upon 
a  fudden  rencounter.  The  right  of  natural  defence 
does  not  imply  a  right  of  attacking  :  for,  inftead  of 
attacking  one  another  for  injuries  pad  or  impending, 
men  need  only  have  recourfe  to  the  proper  tribunals  of 
juftice.  They  cannot  therefore  legally  exercife  this 
right  of  preventive  defence,  but  in  fudden  and  violent 
cafes ;  when  certain  and  immediate  fuffering  would  be 
the  confequence  of  waiting  for  the  affiftance  of  the 
law.  Wherefore,  to  excufe  homicide  by  the  plea  of 
felf-defence,  it  muft  appear  that  the  flayer  had  no  0- 
ther  poffible  means  of  efcaping  from  his  affailant. 

In  fome  cafes  this  fpecies  of  homicide  (upon  chance- 
medley  in  felf-defence)  differs  but  little  from  manflaugh¬ 
ter,  which  alfo  happens  frequently  upon  chance-med¬ 
ley  m  the  proper  legal  fenfe  of  the  word.  But  the  true 
criterion  between  them  feems  to  be  this  5  when  both 
parties  are  aftually  combating  at  the  time  when  the. 
mortal  ftroke  is  given,  the  flayer  is  then  guilty  of  man¬ 
flaughter  ;  but  if  the  flayer  hath  not  begun  to  fight, 
or  (having  begun)  endeavours  to  decline  any  farther 
ftruggle,  and  aftervCards,  being  clofely  preffed  by  his 
antagonift,  kills  him  to  avoid  his  own  deftruftion,  this 
is  homicide  excufable  by  felf-defence.  For  which  rea- 
fon  the  law  requires,  that  the  perfon,  who  kills  another 
in  his  own  defence,  (hould  have  retreated  as  far  as  he 
conveniently  or  fafely  can,  to  avoid  the  violence  of  the 
affault,  before  he  turns  upon  his  affailant  ;  and  that 
not  fiftitioufly,  or  in  order  to  watch  his  opportunity, 
but  from  a  real  tendernefs  of  (hedding  his  brother’s 
blood.  And  though  it  may  be  cowardice,  in  time  of 
war  between  tw'o  independent  nations,  to  flee  from  an 
enemy;  yet  between  two  fellow- fubjefts,  the  law 
countenances  no  fuch  point  of  honour :  becaufe  the 
king  and  his  courts  are  the  vindices  injuriarum,  and  will 
give  to  the  party  wronged  all  the  fatisfaftioti  he  dc- 
ferves.  In  this  the  civil  law  alfo  agrees  with  ours,  or 
perhaps  goes  rather  farther;  “  qui  cum  aliter  tueri  fi 
non pojfunt,  damni  culpatn  dederint ,  inmxii  funt.”  The 
party  affaulted  muft  therefore  flee  as  far  as  he  conve¬ 
niently  can,  either  by  reafon  of  fome  wall,  ditch,  or 
other  impediment ;  or  as  far  as  the  fiercenefs  of  the 
affault  will  permit  him-;  for  it  may  be  fo  fierce  as  not 

to 
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Homicide,  to  allow  him  to  yield  a  ftep,  without  manifeft  danger 
'  of  his  life,  or  enormous  bodily  harm  ;  and  then  in  his 
defence  he  may  hill  his  affailant  inftantly.  And  this  is 
the  doftrine  of  univerfal  jsftice,  as  well  as  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  law. 

And,  as  the  wanner  of  the  defence,  fo  is  alfo  the 
time  to  be  confidered  :  for  if  the  pcrfon  a  {faulted  does 
not  fall  upon  the  aggreffor  till  the  affray  is  over,  or 
when  he  is  running  away,  this  is  revenge  and  not  de¬ 
fence.  Neither,  under  the  colour  of  felf-defcnce,  will 
the  law  permit  3  man  to  fcreen  himfelf  from  the  guilt 
of  deliberate  murder:  for  if  two  perfons,  A  and  B, 
agree  to  fight  a  duel,  and  A  gives  the  firft  onfet,  and 
B  retreats  as  far  as  he  fafely  can,  and  then  kills  A, 
this  is  murder  ;  vbecaufe  of  the  previous  malice  and 
concerted  defign.  But  if  A  upon  a  fudden  quarrel  af- 
faults  B  firft,  and,  upon  B’s  returning  the  alfault,  A 
really  and  Iona  fide  flees  ;  and,  being  driven  to  the 
wall,  turns  again  upon  B  and  kills  him  ;  this  may  be 
fe  defend endo,  according  to  fome  of  our  writers  :  tho’ 
others  have  thought  this  opinion  too  favourable;  in- 
afmuch  as  the  neceffity,  to  which  he  is  at  laft  reduced, 
originally  arofe  from  his  own  fault.  Under  this  ex- 
cufe  of  felf-defence,  the  principal  civil  and  natural  re¬ 
lations  are  comprehended  :  therefore,  matter  and  fer- 
vant,  parent  and  child,  hufband  and  wife,  killing  an 
affailant  in  the  neceffary  defence  of  each  other  re- 
fpeftively,  are  excufed  5  the  aft  of  the  relation  affift- 
ing  being  conftrued  the  fame  as  the  aft  of  the  party 
himfelf.  * 

There  is  one  fpecies  of  homicide  fe  defendendo,  where 
the  party  flain  is  equally  innocent  as  he  who  occafions 
his  death  :  and  yet  this  homicide  is  alfo  excufable  from 
the  great  univerfal  principle  of  felf-prefervation,  which 
prompts  every  man  to  fave  his  own  life  preferable  to 
that  of  another,  where  one  of  them  muft  inevitably 
perifh.  As,  among  others,  in  that  cafe  mentioned  by 
lord  Bacon,  where  two  perfons,  being  fhipwrecked* 
and  getting  on  the  fame  plank,  but  finding  it  not  able 
to  fave  them  both,  one  of  them  thrufts  the  other  from 
it,  whereby  he  is  drowned.  He  who  thus  preferves  his 
own  life  at  the  expence  of  another  man’s,  is  excufable 
through  unavoidable  necefiity,  and  the  principle  of 
felf-defence ;  fince  their  both  remaining  on  the  fame 
weak  plank  is  a  mutual,  though  innocent,  attempt 
upon,  and  an  endangering  of,  each  other’s  life. 

Let  us  next  take  a  view  of  thofe  circumftances 
wherein  thofe  two  fpecies  of  homicide,  by  mifadven- 
ture  and  felf-defence,  agree  ;  and  thofe  are  in  their 
blame  and  punifhment.  For  the  law  fets  fo  high  a 
value  upon  the  life  of  a  man,  that  it  always  intends 
fome  mifbeliaviour  in  theperfon  who  takes  it  away,  un- 
lefs  by  the  command  or  esprefs  permifiion  of  the  law; 
In  the  cafe  of  mifadventure,  it' prefumes  negligence,  or 
at  leaft  a  want  of  fufficient  caution  in  him  who  was  fo 
unfortunate  as  to  commit  it  ;  who  therefore  is  not  aB 
together  faultlefs.  And  as  to  the  neceffity  which  ex- 
cufes  a  man  who  kills  another  fe  defendendo,  lord  Ba¬ 
con  entitles  it  necejfitas  culpabilis,  and  thereby  diftin- 
guifties  it  from  the  former  neceffity  of  killing  a  thief 
or  a  malefactor.  For  the  law  intends  that  the  quarrel 
or  affault  arofe  from  fome  unknown  wrong,  or  fome 
provocation,  either  in  word  or  deed:  and  fince  in 
quarrels  both  parties  may  be,  and  ufually  are,  in  fome 
fault  j  and  it  fearce  can  be  tried  who  was  originally  in 


the  wrong  ;  the  law  will  not  hold  the  furvivor  entirely  Homicide, 
guiltlefs.  But  it  is  clear,  in  the  other  cafe,  that 
where  I  kill  a  thief  who  breaks  into  my  houfe,  the 
original  default  can  never  be  upon  my  fide.  The  law 
befides  may  have  a  farther  view,  to  make  the  crime 
of  homicide  more  odious,  and  to  caution  men  how 
they  venture  to  kill  another  upon  their  own  private 
judgment ;  by  ordaining,  that  he  who  flays  his  neigh¬ 
bour,  without  an  exprefs  warrant  from  the  law  fo  to 
do,  (hall  in  no  cafe  be  abfolutely  free  from  guilt. 

Nor  is  the  law  of  England  Angular  in  this  refpeft. 

Even  the  {laughter  of  enemies  required  a  folemn  pur¬ 
gation  among  the  Jews ;  which  implies,  that  the  death 
of  a  man,  however  it  happens,  will  leave  fome  ftain 
behind  it.  And  the  Mofaical  law  appointed  certain 
cities  of  refuge  for  him  “  who  killed  his  neighbour  un¬ 
awares  ;  as  if  a  man  goeth  into  the  wood  with  his 
neighbour  to  hew  wood,  and  his  hand  fetcheth  a  ftroke 
with  the  ax  to  cut  down  a  tree,  and  the  head  flippeth 
from  the  helve,  and  lightetli  upon  his  neighbour  that 
he  die,  he  Ihall  flee  unto  one  of  thofe  cities  and  live.” 

But  it  feems  he  was  not  held  wholly  blamelefs,  any 
more  than  in  the  Englifh  law ;  fince  the  avenger  of 
blood  might  flay  him  before  he  reached  his  afylum,  or 
if  he  afterwards  ftirred  out  of  it  till  the  death  of  the 
high  prieft.  In  the  imperial  law  likewife  cafual  homi¬ 
cide  was  excufed,  by  the  indulgence  of  the  emperor 
figned  with  his  own  fign  manual,  “  adnotatione  prin - 
cipis  otherwife,  the  death  of  a  man,  however  com¬ 
mitted,  was  in  fome  degree  puniftrable.  Among  the 
Greeks,  homicide  by  misfortune  was  expiated  by  vo¬ 
luntary  banilhmeut  for  a  year.  In  Saxony,  a  fine  is 
paid  to  the  kindred  of  the  flain ;  which  alfo,  among  the 
weftern  Goths,  was  little  inferior  to  that  of  voluntary 
homicide :  and  in  France,  no  perfon  is  ever  abfolved 
in  cafes  of.  this  nature,  without  a  largefs  to  the  poor, 
and  the  charge  of  certain  maffes  for  the  foul  of  the 
party  killed. 

The  penalty  inflifted  by  our  laws  is  faid  by  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Coke  to  have  been  anciently  no  lefs  than  death; 
which,  however,  is  with  reafon  denied  by  latter  and 
more  accurate  writers.  It  feems  rather  to  have  confift- 
ed  in  a  forfeiture,  fome  fay  of  all  the  goods  and  chat¬ 
tels,  others  of  only  a  part  of  them,  by  way  of  fine  or 
•weregild:  which  was  probably  difpofed  of,  as  in 
France,  irtpios  ufus,  according  to  the  humane  fuper- 
ftition  of  the  times,  for  the  benefit  of  his  foul  who 
was  thus  fuddenly  fent  to  his  account  with;  all  his  im- 
perfeftions  on.his  head.  But  that  reafon  having  long 
ceafed,  and  the  penalty  (efpecially  if  a  total  forfeit 
ture)  growing  more  fevere  than  was  intended,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  perfonal  property  has  become  more  confide- 
rable,  the  delinquent  has  now,  and  has  had  as  early  as 
our  records  will  reach,  a  pardon  and  writ  of  reftitution 
of  his  goods  as  a  matter  of  courfe  and  right,  only  pay¬ 
ing  for  fuing  out  the  fame.  And,  indeed,  to  prevent 
this  expenfe,  in  cafes  where  the  death  has  notorioufly 
happened  6y  mifadventure  or  in  felf-defence,  thej’udges 
will  ufually  permit  (if  not  direft)  a  general  verdift  of 
acquittal. 

III.  Felonious  homicide  is  an  aft  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  former,  being  the  killing  of  a  human 
creature,  of  any  age  or  fex,  without  juftification  or 
excufe.  This  may  be  done  either  by  killing  one’s  felf, 
or  another  man:  for  the  confideration  of  which,  fee  the 
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Homily  articles  Self- Murder,  Murder,  and  Manslaugh- 

■  H°.n..a-- —  HOMILY,  in  ecdefiaftical  writers,  a  fermon,  or 

difcourfe,  upon  fome  point  of  religion,  delivered  in  a 
plain  manner,  fo  as  to  be  eafily  underftood  by  the 
common' people.— 1 The  word  is  Greek,  »yi »»;  form¬ 
ed  of  catus,  “  affembly,  or  council.” 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation,  there  were  feveral 
of  thefe  homilies  made  and  printed,  and  ordered  to  be 
read  in  fuch  churches  as  were  not  provided  with  a  fnf- 
ficiently  learned  minifter,  in  order  to  prevent  unfouud 
do&rine  being  taught  in  remote  country  places. 

In  the  primitive  church,  homily  rather  meant  a 
conference  or  converfalion  by  way  of  queftion  and 
anfwer,  which  made  part  of  the  office  of  a  bifhop, 
till  the  5th  century,  when  the  learned  priefts  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  preach,  catechife,  &c.  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  bifhops  ufed  to  do. 

There  are  ft  ill  extant  feveral  fine  homilies,  compo- 
fed  by  the  ancient  fathers,  particularly  St  Chryfoftom 
and  St  Gregory. 

De  Homine  Replegiando.  See  Falfe- Imprison¬ 
ment. 

The  writ  de  bomino  replegiando  lies  to  replevy  a  man 
out  of  prifon,  or  out  of  the  cuftody  of  any  private 
perfon  (in  the  fame  manner  that  chattels  taken  in  any 
diftrefs  may  be  replevied),  upon  giving  fecurity  to  the 
fheriff,  that  the  man  fhall  be  forthcoming  to  anfwer 
any  charge  againfl  him.  And  if  the  perfon  be  con¬ 
veyed  out  of  the  fheriffs  jurifdi&ion,  the  fheriff  may  re¬ 
turn  that  he  is  eloigned,  elongatus;  upon  which  a  pro- 
cefs  iffues  (called  capias  in  withernam),  to  imprifon 
the  defendant  himfelf,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  till 
he  produces  the  party.  But  this  writ  is  guarded  with 
fo  many  exceptions,  that  it  is  not  an  effe&ual  remedy 
in  numerous  in  fiances,  efpecially  where  the  crown  is 
concerned.  See  Habeas  Corpus. 

HOMMOC,  a  name  given  by  mariners  to  a  hilloc, 
or  fmall  eminence  of  land,  refembling  the  figure  of  a 
cone,  and  appearing  on  the  fea  coaft  of  any  country. 

HOMO,  man,  is  ranked  by  Linnaeus  under  the 
order  of  primates ;  and  chara&erifed  by  having  four 
parallel  foreteeth  both  in  the  upper  and  lower  jaw,  and 
two  mammae  on  the  breafl.  The  fpecies,  according 
to  this  author,  are  two,  viz.  the  homo  fapiens,  and 
the  homo  troglodytes. 

He  fubdivides  the  homo  fapiens  into  five  varie¬ 
ties,  viz.  the  American,  the  European,  the  Afiatic, 
the  African,  and  what  he  calls  the  monjlrous.  See 
Man. 

The  troglodytes,  or  orang  outang,  is  a  native  of 
Ethiopia,  java,  and  Amboina.  His  body  is  white; 
he  walks  ereft  ;  and  is  about  one  half  the  ordinary  hu¬ 
man  fize.  He  generally  lives  about  25  years.  He 
conceals  himfelf  in  caves  during  the  day,  and  fearches 
for  his  prey  in  the  night.  He  is  faid  to  be  exceed- 
ingly  fagacious,  but  is  not  endowed  with  the  faculty 
of  fpeech.  See  Troglodytes,  Orang  Outang,  and 
SlMlA. 

HOMOLOGOUS,  in  geometry,  an  appellation 
given  to  the  correfponding  fides  and  angles  of  fimilar 
figures,  as  being  proportional  to  each  other. 

HONAN,  a  province  of  China,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  that  of  Pecheli  and  Chanfi,  on  the  weft  by 
Chanfi,  on  the  fouth  by  Houquang,  and  on  the  eaft 


by  Chantong.  It  is  watered  by  the  river  Hohango  ;  Honder- 
and  befides  the  forts,  caftles,  and  garrifoned  towns,  it  konnar 
contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  102  of  the  „  ^ 
fecond  and  third.  The  a  if  of  this  province  is  very  °ne*  ‘ 
temperate  and  healthful,  abounding  with  wheat,  rice, 
paftures,  cattle,  oranges  of  feveral  forts,  pomegranates, 
and  all  forts  of  European  fruits.  Towards  the  weft 
it  is  mountainous  and  woody,  and  towards  the  eaft 
it  is  all  cultivated  like  a  garden.  It  is  well  watered 
with  fountains,  brooks,  and  rivers,  which  render  it 
very  pleafant. 

HONDERKOOTER(Melchior),  a  famous  Dutch 
painter  born  at  Utrecht,  excelled  in  painting  animals, 
and  efpecially  birds.  His  pictures  fell  at  a  high  price, 
and  are  much  fought  after.  He  died  at  Utrecht  in 
1695,  aged  59. 

HONDURAS,  a  province  of  North  America  in 
New  Spain,  lying  on  the  North  Sea,  being  about  370 
miles  in  length,  and  200  in  breadth  ;  it  was  difcover- 
ed  by  Chrillopher  Columbus  in  the  year  1502.  The 
Engliih  have  been  poffeffed  of  the  logwood  country 
on  the  bay  of  Honduras  a  great  while,  and  cut  large 
quantities  every  year.  The  Mofquito  native  Americans 
live  in  the  eafteru  parts;  and  being  independant  of  the 
Spaniards,  have  entered  into  treaties  with  the  Englifh, 
and  ferve  them  in  feveral  capacities.  This  province  is 
watered  by  feveral  rivers',  which  enrich  the  country 
by  their  inundations  ;  and  it  is  very  fertile  in  Indian 
corn.  It  is  faid  there  are  fome  mines  of  gold  and  filver 
in  this  province.  Valadolid  is  the  capital  town. 

HONE,  a  fine  kind  of  white  ftone,  ufed  for  fetting 
razors,  pen-knives,  and  the  like. 

HONEY,  a  fweet  vegetable  juice,  colle&ed  by  the 
bees  from  the  flowers  of  various  plants,  and  depofited 
in  the  cells  of  the  comb  ;  from  which  it  is  extracted 
either  by  fpontaneous  percolation  through  a  fieve  in  a 
warm  place,  the  comb  being  fcparated  and  laid  there¬ 
on,  or  by  expreffion.  That  which  runs  fpontaneoufly 
is  purer  than  that  which  is  expreffed,  a  quantity  of 
the  wax  and  other  matters  being  forced  out  along  with 
it  by  the  preffure.  The  bed  fort  of  honey  is  of  a  thick  - 

confidence,  a  whitifh  colour  inclining  to  yellow,  an 
agreeable  fmell,  and  pleafant  tafte  ;  both  the  colour 
and  flavour  are  faid  to  differ  in  fome  degree,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  plants  which  the  bees  colleCt  it  from.  It 
is  luppofed  that  honey  is  merely  the  juice  of  the  flower 
perfpiring,  and  becoming  infpiffated  thereon  ;  and 
that  the  bee  takes  it  up  with  its  probofcis,  and  car¬ 
ries  it  to  be  depofited  in  its  waxen  cells,  with  which 
the  young  bees  are  to  be  fed  in  fummer,  and  the  old 
ones  in  winter:  but  it  is  certain,  that  honey  can  be 
procured  by  no  other  method  of  collecting  this  juice 
than  by  the  bees.  The  honey  wrought  by  the  young 
bees,  and  that  which  is  permitted  to  run  from  the 
comb  without  heat  or  preffure,  is  white  and  pure,  and 
called  virgin’s  honey.  The  honey  of  old  bees,  and  that 
which  is  forced  from  the  comb  by  heat  or  preffure,  is 
yellow,  from  the  wax.  Honey  produced  where  the 
air  i3  clear  and  hot,  is  better  than  that  where  the  air 
is  variable  and  cold. —  The  honey  of  Narbonne  in 
France,  where  rofemary  abounds,  is  faid  to  have  a 
very  manifeft  flavour  of  that  plant,  and  to  be  imitable 
by  adding  to  other  honey  an  infufion  of  rofemary 
flowers. — Honey,  confidered  as  a  medicine,  is  a  very 
ufeful  detergent  and  aperient,  powerfully  diffolving 

vifcid 
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vifeid  juices,  and  promoting  the  expedoration  of  ton  eh  hedge  of  rofemsry  near  my  bees  at  Sauvages :  the  ho* 


phlegm  :  in  fome  particular  conftitutions  it  has  an  in¬ 
convenience  of  griping,  or  of  proving  purgative  ;  this 
is  faid  to  be  in  fome  meafure  prevented  by  previoufly 
boiling  the  honey. 

HoNEY-Deny  a  fweet  farcharine  fubftance  founded 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  trees,  of  which  bees  are  very 
fond,  by  the  luiibandmen  fuppofed  to  fall  from  the 
heavens  like  common  dew.  This  opinion  hath  been 
refuted,  and  the  true  origin  of  this  and  other  faccha- 
rine  dews  fhewn  -by  the  Abbe  Boifiier  de  Sauvages,  in 
a  memoir  read  before  the  Society  of  Sciences  at  Mont¬ 
pelier,  “  Chance  (fays  the  Abbe)  afforded  me  an 
opportunity  of  feeing  this  juice  in  its  primitive  form 
on  the  leaves  of  the  holm-oak :  thefe  leaves  were  co¬ 
vered  with  thoufands  of  fmal!  round  globules,  or  drops, 
which,  without  touching  one  another,  l’eemed  to  point 
out  the  pore  from  whence  each  of  them  had  proceed¬ 
ed.  My  tafte  informed  me  that  they  were  as  fweet  as 
honey  :  the  honey-dew  on  a  neighbouring  bramble 
did  not  refemblethe  former,  the  drops  having  run  to¬ 
gether  ;  owing  either  to  the  moifture  of  the  air  which 
had  diluted  them,  or  to  the  heat  which  had  expand¬ 
ed  them.  The  dew  was  become  more  vifeous,  and  lay 
in  large  drops,  covering  the  leaves;  in  this  form  it  is 
ufually  feen. 

“  The  oak  had  at  this  time  two  forts  of  leaves ;  the 
dd,  which  were  ftrong  and  firm;  and  the  new,  which 
were  tender,  and  newly  come  forth.  The  honey-dew 
was  found  only  on  the  old  leaves ;  tho’  thefe  were  cover¬ 
ed  by  the  new  ones,  and  by  that  means  iheltered  from 
any  moifture  that  could  fall  from  above.  I  obfervedthe 
fame  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  bramble,  while  the  new 
leaves  were  quite  free  from  it.  Another  proof  that 
this  dew  proceeds  from  the  leaves  is,  that  other  neigh¬ 
bouring  trees  not  furniflved  with  a  juice  of  this  kind, 
had  no  moifture  on  them;  and  particularly  the  mul¬ 
berry,  which  is  a  very  particular  circumftance,  for  this 
juice  is  a  deadly  poifon  to  filk-worms.  If  this  juice 
fell  in  the  form  of  a  dew,  mift,  or  fog,  it  would  wet 
all  the  leaves  without  diftindiou,  and  every  part  of  the 
leaves,  nnder  as  well  as  upper.  Heat  may  have  fome 
{hare  in  its  produdion  :  for  though  the  common  heat 
promotes  only  the  tranfpiration  of  the  more  volatile  and 
fluid  juices,  a  fultry  heat,  efpecially  if  refleded  by 
clouds,  may  fo  far  dilate  the  veffel,  as  to  produce  a 
more  vifeous  juice,  fuch  as  the  honey-dew. 

“  The  fecond  kind  of  honey-dew,  which  is  the  chief 
refource  of  bees  after  the  fpring-flowers  and  dew  by 
tranfpiration  on  leaves  are  paft,  owes  its  origin  to  a 
fmall  in  fed  called  a  vine-fretter ;  the  excrement  ejec¬ 
ted  with  fome  force  by  this  infed  makes  a  part  of  the 
mod  delicate  honey  known  in  nature.  See  Aphis. 

“  Thefe  vine-fretters  reft  during  feveral  months  on 
the  barks  of  particular  trees,  and  extrad  their  food  by 
piercing  that  baik,  without  hurting  or  deforming  the 
tree.  Thefe  infeds  alfo  caufe  the  leaves  of  fome  trees 
to  curl  np,  and  produce  galls  upon  others.  They 
fettle  on  branches  that  are  a  year  old.  The  juice,  at 
firft  perhaps  hard  and  crabbed,  becomes,  in  the  bowels 
of  this  infed,  equal  in  fweetnefs  to  the  honey  obtain¬ 
ed  from  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  vegetables ;  excep¬ 
ting  that  the  flowers  may  communicate  fome  of  their 
effential  oil  to  the  honey,  and  this  may  give  it  a  pe¬ 
culiar  flavour,  as  happened  to  myfelf  by  planting  a 


ney  has  tafted  of  it  ever  fince,  that  Ihrub  continuing 
long  in  flower. 

“  I  have  obferved  two  fpecies  of  rine-fretters, which 
live  unfheltered  on  the  bark  of  young  branches  ;  a 
larger  and  a  leffer. 

“  The  Idler  fpccies  is  of  the  colour  of  the  bark  up¬ 
on  which  it  feeds,  generally  green.  It  is  chiefly  di- 
ftinguifhed  by  two  horns,  or  ftrait,  immoveable,  flefhy 
fubftances,  which  rife  perpendicularly  from  the  lower 
Tides  of  the  belly,  one  on  each  fide.  This  is  the  fpe- 
•cies  which  live  on  the  young  branches  of  bramble  and 
elder. 

“  The  larger  fpecies  is  double  the  fizeof  the  other; 
is  of  a  blackilh  colour;  and  inftead  of  the  horns 
which  diftinguilh  the  other,  have  in  the  fame  part  of 
the  fkin  a  fmall  button,  black  and  ftiining  like  jet. 

“  The  buzzing  of  bees  in  a  tuft  of  holm-oak,  made 
me  fufped  that  fomething  very  interefting  brought  fo 
many  of  them  thither.  I  knew  that  it  was  not  the 
feafon  for  expeding  honey-dew,  nor  was  it  the  place 
where  it  is  ufually  found ;  and  was  furprized  to  find 
the  tuft  of  leaves  and  branches  covered  with  drops 
which  the  bees  colleded  with  a  humming  noife.  The 
form  of  the  drops  drew  my  attention,  and  led  me  to 
the  following  difeovery.  Inftead  of  being  round  like 
drops  which  had  fallen,  each  formed  a  fmall  longifh 
oval.  I  foon  perceived  from  whence  they  proceeded. 
The  leaves  covered  with  thefe  drops  of  honey  were 
fituated  beneath  a  fwarm  of  the  larger  black  vine- 
fretters  ;  and  on  obferving  thefe  infeds,  I  perceived 
them  from  time  to  time  raife  their  bellies,  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  which  there  then  appeared  a  fmall  drop  of  an 
amber  colour,  which  they  inftantly  ejeded  from  them 
to  the  diftanee  of  fome  inches.  I  found  by  tafting 
fome  of  thefe  drops  which  I  had  catched  on  my  hand,, 
that  it  had  the  fame  flavour  with  what  had  before 
fallen  on  the  leaves.  I  afterwards  faw  the  fmaller 
fpecies  of  vine-fretters  ejed  their  drops  in  the  fame 
manner. 

“  This  ejedion  is  fo  far  from  being  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  thefe  infeds  themfelves,  that  it  feems 
to  have  been  wifely  inftituted  to  procure  cleanli- 
nefs  in  each  individual,  as  well  as  to  preferve  the 
whole  fwarm  from  deftrudion  ;  for  prefling  as  they 
do  one  upon  another,  they  would  otherwife  foon 
be  glued  together,  and  rendered  incapable  of  ftir- 
ring. 

“  The  drops  thus  fpurted  out  fall  upon  the  ground, 
if  not  intercepted  by  leaves  or  branches ;  and  the  fpol? 
they  make  on  ftooes  remain  fome  time,  unlefs  walked 
off  by  rain.  This  is  the  only  honey-dew  that  falls ; 
and  this  never  falls  from  a  greater  height  than  a  branch 
where  thefe  infeds  can  clufter. 

“  It  is  now  eafy  to  account  for  a  phenomenon 
which  formerly  puzzled  me  greatly.  Walking  under 
a  lime-tree  in  the  king’s  garden  at  Paris,  I  felt  my 
hand  wetted  with  little  drops,  which  I  at  firft  .took 
for  fmall  rain.  The  tree  indeed  Ihould  have  flickered 
me  from  the  rain,  but  I  efcaped  it  by  going  from  un¬ 
der  the  tree.  A  feat  placed  near  the  tree'ihone  with 
thefe  drops.  And  being  then  unacquainted  with  any 
thing  of  this  kind,  except  the  honey-dew  found  on  the 
leaves  of  fome  particular  trees,  I  was  at  a  lofs  to  con¬ 
ceive  how  fo  glutinous  a  fubftance  could  fall  from  the 

leaves. 


Honey- 

dew. 
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Honey-  leaves  in  fuch  fmall  drops:  for  I  knew  that  rain 
dew  could  not  overcome  its  natural  attraQion  to  the  leaves 
II  till  it  became  pretty  large  drops ;  but  I  have  fince 
Honour‘  found,  that  the  lime-tree  is  very  fubjedt  to  thefe  vine- 
fretters. 

“  Bees  arc  not  the  only  infe&s  that  feaft  upon  this 
honey  ;  ants  are  equally  fond  of  it.  Led  into  this 
opinion  by  what  natnralifts  have  faid,  I  at  firft  believed 
that  the  horns  in  the  lefler  fpecies  of  thefe  vine-fretters 
had  in  their  extremity  a  liquor  which  the  ants  went  in' 
fearch  of:  but  I  foon  difeovered  that  what  drew  the 
ants  after  them  came  from  elfewhere,  both  in  the  larger 
and  lefler  fpecies,  and  that  no  liquor  is  difeharged  by 
the  horns. 

«  There  are  two  fpecies  of  ants  which  fearch  for 
thefe  infefts.  The  large  black  ants  follow  thofe  which 
live  on  the  oaks  and  cliefnut ;  the  leffer  ants  attend 
thofe  on  the  elder.  But  as  the  ants  are  not,  like  the 
bees,  provided  with  the  means  of  fucking  up  fluids; 
they  place  themfelves  near  the  vine-fretters,  in  prder 
to  feize  the  drop  the  moment  they  fee  it  appear  upon 
the  anus;  and,  as  the  drop  remains  fame  time  on  the 
fmall  vine  betters  before  they  can  caft  it  off,  the  ants 
have  leifure  to  catch  it,  and  thereby  prevent  the  bees 
from  having  any  (hare :  but  the  vine-fretters  of 
the  oak  and  chefnut  being  ftronger,  and  perhaps 
more  plentifully  fupplied  with  juice,  dart  the  drop 
inftantly,  fo  that  the  larger  ants  get  very  little 
of  it.  - 

“  The  vine-fretters  finding  the  greateft  plenty  of 
juice  in  trees  about  the  middle  of  fummer,  afford  alfo 
at  that  time  the  greateft  quantity  of  honey  ; 
and  this  leffens  a3  the  feafon  advances,  fo  that  in  the 
autumn  the  bees  prefer  it  to  the  flowers  then  in 
feafon. 

“  Though  thefe  infefts  pierce  the  tree  to  the  fap 
in  a  thoufand  places,  yet  the  trees  do  not  feem  to 
fuffer  at  all  from  them,  nor  do  the  leaves  lofe  the 
leaft  of  their  verdure.  The  hulbandmau  therefore  ads 
injudicioufly  when  he  deftroys  them.” 

Honey- Guide,  a  curious  fpecies  of  cuckow.  See 
■Cuculus. 

Honey -Suckle.  See  Lonicera. 

HONFLEUR,  a  confiderable  fea-port  town  of 
France,  in  Upper  Normandy,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  trade  in  bone-lace.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine, 
in  E.  Long.  o.  8.  N.  Lat.  17.  49. 

HONITON,  a  town  of  Devonfhire  in  England, 
feated  near  the  river  Otter,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge 
on  the  road  from  London  to  Exeter.  A  dreadful  fire 
happened  here  in  July  1747,  which  confumed  three 
parts  of  the  town,  and  the  damage  was  computed  at 
43,000 1.  It  fends  two  members  to  parliament;  but 
being  no  corporation,  a  portrieve  is  the  returning 
officer.  It  has  one  church,  which  is  half  a  mile  from 
the  town,  and  a  chapel  within  it;  with  about  400 
houfes,  which  are  chiefly  in  one  broad-paved  ftreet. 
Here  is  a  large  manufadory  of  bone-lace.  W.  Long. 
3.  11.  N.  Lat.  50.  43. 

HONOUR,  a  teftimony  of  efteem  or  fubmiffion, 
exprefftd  by  words,  adions,  and  an  exterior  behavi¬ 
our,  by  which  we  make  known  the  veneration  and  re- 
fped  we  entertain  for  any  one  on  account  of  his  dig¬ 
nity  or  merit.  The  word  honour  is  alfo  ufed  in  ge¬ 
neral  for  the  efteem  due  to  virtue,  glory,  and  reputa* 


tion.  It  is  alfo  ufed  for  virtue  and  probity  themfelves,  Honour, 
and  for  an  exadnefs  in  performing  whatever  we  have  Honours, 
promifed  ;  and  in  this  laft  fenfe  we  ufe  the  term,  a  i 

man  of  honour.  But  honour  is  more  particularly  ap¬ 
plied  to  two  different  kinds  of  virtue;  bravery  in  men, 
and  chaftity  in  women. — Virtue  and  Honour  were 
deified  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
had  a  joint  temple  confecrated  to  them  at  Rome:  but 
afterwards  each  of  them  had  feparatc  temples,  which 
were  fo  placed,  that  no  one  could  enter  the  temple  of 
Honour,  without  pafling  through  that  of  Virtue ;  by 
which  the  Romans  were  continually  put  in  mind,  that 
virtue  is  the  only  dired  path  to  true  glory.  Plutarch 
tells  us,  that  the  Romans,  contrary  to  their  ufual 
cuftom,  facrificed  to  Honour  uncovered  ;  perhaps  to 
denote,  that  wherever  honour  is,  it  wants  no  covering, 
but  fhews  itfelf  openly  to  the  world. 

Honour,  or  Rank. — The  degrees  of  honour  which  j 

are  obferved  in  Britain,  may  be  comprehended  under 
thefe  two  heads,  viz.  nobiles  majores ,  and  nobiles  minores. 

Thofe  included  under  the  firft  rank  are,  arclibifhops, 
dukes,  marquifes,  earls,  vifeounts,  bifhops,  and  ba¬ 
rons  ;  which  are  all  diftinguiflied  by  the  refpedive 
ornaments  of  their  efcutclieons  :  and  thofe  of  the  laft 
are  baronets,  knights,  efquires,  and  gentlemen.  There 
are  fome  authors  who  will  have  baronets  to  be  the  laft 
under  the  firft  rank;  and  their  reafon  is,  becaufe  their 
honour  is  hereditary,  and  by  patent,  as  that  of  the 
nobility.  See  Commonalty  and  Nobility. 

Honours  of  War ,  in  a  fiege,  is,  when  a  governor, 
having  made  a  long  and  vigorous  defence,  is  at  laft 
obliged  to  furrender  the  place  to  the  enemy,  for  want 
of  men  and  provifions,  and  makes  it  one  of  his  prin¬ 
cipal  articles -to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war ; 
that  is,  jvith  fhouldered  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  and  all  their  baggage,  &c. 

Military  Honours.  All  armies  falute  crowned 
heads  in  the  moft  refpe&ful  manner,  drums  beating  a 
march,  colours  and  ftandards  dropping,  and  officers 
faluting.  Their  guards  pay  no  compliment,  except 
to  the  princes  of  the  blood  ;  and  even  that  by  cour- 
tefy,  in  the  abfence  of  the  crowned  head. 

To  the  commander  in  chief  the  whole  line  turns  out 
without  arms,  and  the  camp- guards  beat  a  march,  and 
falute. 

To  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  they  beat  a  march, 
and  falute.  ' 

Lieutenant-generals  of  ditto,  three  ruffs,  and 
falute. 

Major-generals  of  ditto,  two  ruffs,  and  falute. 

Brigadiers  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  one  ruff,  and 
falute. 

Colonels  of  ditto,  refted  arms,  and  no  beating. 
Centinels  reft  their  arms  to  all  field-officers,  .  and 
(houlder  to  every  officer. 

All  governors,  that  are  not  general -officers,  (hall, 
in  all  places  where  they  are  governors,  have  one  ruff, 
with  refted  arms  ;  but  for  thofe  who  have  no  corn- 
million  as  governors,  no  drum  fhall  beat. 

Lieutenant-governors  fhall  have  the  main-guard 
turned  out  to  them  with  fhouldered  arms. 

Prufian  Honours  of  War ,  chiefly  imitated  by  moft 
powers  in  Europe,  are, 

To  the  king,  all  guards  beat  the  march,  and  all 
officers  falute. 

Field- 


Honour. 
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Field- marfhals  received  with  the  march,  and  faluted 
in  the  king’s  abfence. 

General  of  horfe  or  foot,  four  ruffs ;  but  if  he 
commands  in  chief,  a  march  and  falute. 

Mil-  Did.  Lieutenant-generals  of  horfe  or  foot,  commanding 
or  not,  guards  beat  three  ruffs. 

Major-generals  of  horfe  or  foot,  two  ruffs. 

Officers,  when  their  guards  are  under  arms,  and  a 
general  makes  a  fignal,  mud  reft  to  him,  bnt  not  beat; 
when  pot  got  under  arms,  and  a  fignal  made,  only 
(land  by. their  a-rms. 

Vijlage-guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
field- marfhals,  generals  of  horfe  and  foot,  and  to  the 
general  of  the  day.- 

Gendrals  guards  go  under  arms  only  to  the  king, 
field- marfhals,  and  the  general  over  whom'  they 
mount. 

Commanding  officers  of  regiments  and  battalions, 
their  own  quarter  and  rear  guards  to  turn  out;  but 
not  to  other  field-officers,  unlefs  they  are  of  the  day. 

Generals  in  foreign  fervice,  the  fame. 

Honours  paid  by  Centinels.  Field- marfhals  ;  two 
centinels  with  ordered  firelocks,  at  their  tent  or  quar¬ 
ters. 

Generals  of  horfe  or  foot ;  two  centinels,  one  with 
his  firelock  fhouldered,  the  other  ordered. 

Lieutenant-generals ;  one,  with  firelock  ordered. 

Major-generals ;  one,  with  firelock  fhouldered. 

The  firfi  battalion  of  guards  go  under  arms  to  the 
king  only;  not  to  ftand  by,  nor  draw  up  in  the  rear 
of  their  arms  to  any  other ;  nor  to  give  centinels  to 
foreigners.  Second  and  third  battalions  draw  up  be¬ 
hind  their  arms  to  the  prince3,  and  to  field-marflials ; 
but  when  on  grenadier-guards  or  out-pofts,  they  turn 
out,  as  other  guards  do,  to  the  officers  of  the  day. 
They  give  one  centinel  with  fhouldered  arms  to  the 
princes  of  the  blood,  aud  to  field-marfhals  when  {hey 
lie  alone  in  garrifon. 

Court  of  Honour.  See  Court  of  Chivalry. 

Fountain  of  Honour.  The  king  is  fo  ftyled,  as 
being  the  fource  of  honours,  dignities,  &c.  See  Pre¬ 
rogative. 

.  It  is  impoffible  that  government  can  be  maintained 
without  a  due  fubordination  of  rank  ;  that  the  people 
may  know  and  diftinguifh  fuch  as  are  fet  over  them, 
in  order  to  yield  them  their  due  refpedl  and  obedience; 
and  alfo  that  the  officers  themfelves,  being  encouraged 
by  emulation  and  the  hopes  of  fuperiority,  may  the 
better  difcharge  their  functions :  and  the  law  fuppofes, 
that  no  one  can  be  fo  good  a  judge  of  their  feveral 
merits  and  fervices,  as  the  king  himfelf  who  employs 
them.  It  has  therefore  intruded  him  with  the  foie 
power  of  conferring  dignities  and  honours,  in  confi¬ 
dence  that  he  will  beftow  them  upon  none  but  fuch 
as  deferve  them.  And  therefore  all  degrees  of  nobi¬ 
lity,  of  knighthood,  and  other  titles,  are  received  by 
immediate  grant  from  the  crown  :  either  expreffed  in 
writing,  by  writs  or  letters  patent, , as  in  the  crea¬ 
tions  of  peers  and  baronets  ;  or  by  corporeal  invefli- 
ture,  as  in  the  creation  of  a  fimple- knight. 

From  the  fame  principle  alfo  arifes  the  prerogative 
of  erecting  and  difpofing  of  offices  :  for  honours  and 
offices  are  in  their  nature  convertible  and  fynonymons. 
All  offices  under  the  crown  carry  in  the  eye  of  the 
law  an  honour  along  with  them ;  becaufe  they  imply 
Vol.  V. 


a  fuperiority  of  parts  and  abilities,  being  fuppofed  to  Honour 
be  always  filled  with  thofe  that  are  moll  able  to  exe¬ 
cute  them.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  all  honours  in  tTo°d. 
their  original  had  duties  or  offices  annexed  to  them  : 
an  earl,  conies ,  was  the  confervator  or  governor  of  a 
county ;  and  a  knight,  miles,  was  bound  to  attend 
the  king  in  his  wars.  For  the  fame  reafon  therefore 
that  honours  are  in  the  difpofal  of  the  king,  offices 
ought  to  be  fo  likewife  ;  and  as  the  king  may  create 
new  titles,  fo  may  he  create  new  offices  -.  but  with  this 
rellridlion,  that  he  cannot  create  new  offices  with 
new  fees  annexed  to  them,  nor  annex  new  fees  to 
old  offices  ;  for  this  would  be  a  tax  upon  the  fub- 
je&,  which  cannot  be  impofed  but  by  a£l  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  Wherefore,  in  13  Hen.  IV.  a  new  office  be¬ 
ing  created  by  the  king’s  letters  patent  for  meafuring 
cloths,  with  a  new  fee  for  the  fame,  the  letters  pa¬ 
tent  were,  on  account  of  the  new  fee,  revoked  and 
declared  void  in  parliament. 

Upon  the  fame,  or  a  like  reafon,  the  king  has  alfo 
the  prerogative  of  conferring  privileges  upon  private 
perfons.  Such  as  granting  place  or  precedence  to 
any  of  his  fubje&s,  as  fhall  feem  good  to  his  royal 
wifdom:  or  fuch  as  converting  aliens,  or  perfons  born 
out  of  the  king’s  dominions,  into  denizens;  whereby 
fome  very  considerable  privileges  of  natural-born  fub- 
je&s  are  conferred  upon  them.  Such  alfo  is  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  eredling  corporations  ;  whereby  a  number 
of  private  perfons  are  united  and  knit  together,  and 
enjoy  many  liberties,  powers,  and  immunities  in  their 
politic  capacity,  which  they  were  utterly  incapable 
of  in  their  natural. 

Maids  of  Honour,  are  fix  young  ladies  in  the 
houfehold  of  the  queen  and  princefs-royal ;  the  falary 
of  thofe  of  a  queen  are  300 1.  per  ann.  each,  and  thofe 
of  a  princefs  dowager  of  Wales,  200 1. 

Honour-A>/»/,  in  heraldry,  is  that  next  above  the 
centre  of  the  efcutcheon,  dividing  the  upper  part  into 
two  equal  portions. 

Honourable,  a  title  conferred  on  the  younger 
fons  of  earls,  the  fons  of  vifeounts  and  barons;  as  alfo 
on  fuch  perfons  as  have  the  king’s  commiffion,  and 
upon  thofe  who  enjoy  places  of  truft  and  honour. 

HONOURARY,  fomething  done  or  conferred 
upon  any  one,  to  do  him  honour.  See  the  article 
Honour. 

Honourary  is  fometimes  underftood  of  a  perfon 
who  bears  or  pofleffes  fome  poll  or  title,  only  for  the 
name’s  fake,  without  doing  any  thing  of  the  fundi  ions 
belonging  to  it,  or  receiving  any  advantage  from  it: 
thus  we  fay,  honourary  counfellors,  honourary  fel¬ 
lows,  Sec. 

Honourary  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  lawyer’s  fee,  or  a  fa¬ 
lary  given  to  public  profeffors  in  any  art  or  fcience. 

HOOD  (Robin),  a  famous  outlaw' and  deer- Healer, 
who  chiefly  harboured  in  Sherwood  foreft  in  Notting- 
hamlhire.  He  was  a  man  of  family,  which  by  his 
pedigree  appears  to  have  had  fome  title  to  the  earl¬ 
dom  cf  Huntingdon  ;  and  played  his  pranks  about 
the  latter  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  He  was  famous 
for  archery,  and  for  his  treatment  of  all  travellers  who 
came  in  his  way  ;  levying  contributions  on  the  rich, 
and  relieving  the  poor.  Falling  fick  at  laft,  and  re¬ 
quiring  to  be  bled,  he  is  faid  to  have  been  betrayed 
and  bled  to  death.  He  died  in  1247  ;  and  was  bu- 
2 1  E  ri'ed 
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Ilnod  r‘ied  at  Kirklees  in  Yorkfhire,  then  a  Benedictine  ir.o- 
II  nailery,  where  his  graveftone  is  (till  Ihewn. 

— Hoon-I/land,  one  of  the  Marquesas  I /lands  in 
the  South  Sea.  It  was  difcovered  in  April  1774  by- 
captain  Cook,  who  gave  it  that  name  from  theperfon 
who  'firft  faw  the  land.  It  is  the  mod  northerly  of 
the  duller,  and  lies  in  S.  Lat.  9.  26.  W.  Long. 
139-  *3- 

HOOF,  the  horny  fubftance  that  covers  the  feet 
of  divers  animals,  as  oxen,  horfes,  &c. 

Hook -hound,  in  Farriery.  See  there,  §  xlii. 

HOOFT  (Peter  Cornelius  Van),  an  eminent  hi- 
fi  orian  and  poet,  born  at  Amfterdam  in  1581.  He 
wa3  lord  of  Muyden,  judge  of  Goyland,  and  knight 
of  the  order  of  St  Michael.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1647.  He  wrote,  1.  An  excellent  hillory  of  the 
Netherlands,  from  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.  to 
the  year  1588.  2.  Several  Comedies,  and  other 

works.  By  thefe  he  acquired  fuch  reputation,  that 
the  Flemings  conlidered  him  as  the  Homer  and  Ta¬ 
citus  of  the  Netherlands. 

H00GUESTRATT£N,  a  town  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  Dutch  Brabant,  and  capital  of  a  county  of 
the  fame  name.  E.  Long.  4.  41.  N.  Lat.  51.  25. 

HOOKE  (Robert),  a  very  eminent  Englilh  ma¬ 
thematician  and  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  Mr  John 
Hooke  minifter  of  Frelhwater  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight, 
‘where  he  was  born  in  1635.  He  very  early  difcovered 
a  genius  for  mechanics,  by  making  curious  toys  with 
great  art  and  dexterity.  He  was  educated  under  Dr 
Bufby  in  Wellminllcr  fchool ;  where  he  not  only  ac¬ 
quired  a  competent  lhare  of  Greek  and  Latin,  toge¬ 
ther  with  an  infight  into  Hebrew  and  fome  other 
Oriental  languages,  but  alfo  made  himfelf  mailer  of  a 
good  part  of  Euclid's  elements.  About  the  year  1653 
he  went  to  Chrrft- church  in  Oxford,  and  in  1655  was 
introduced  to  the  Philofophical  Society  there  ;  where, 
difeovering  his  mechanic  genius,  he  was  firft  employed 
to  affift  Dr  Willis  in  his  operations  in  chemillry,  and 
afterwards  recommended  to  the  honourable  Robert 
Boyle,  Efq-;  whom  he  ferved  feveral  years  in  the  fame 
capacity.  He  was  alfo  inftrudted  in  aftronomy  about 
this  time  by  Dr  Seth  Ward,  Savilian  profeffor  of 
that  fcience ;  and  from  henceforward  diftinguiihed 
himfelf  by  many  noble  inventions  and  improvements 
of  the  mechanic  kind.  He  invented  feveral  aftrono- 
mical  inllruments,  for  making  obfervatiens  both  at 
fea  and  land  ;  and  was  particularly  ferviceable  to  Mr 
Boyle  in  completing  the  invention  of  the  air-pump. 
Sir  John  Cutler  having  founded  a  mechanic  fchool  in 
1664,  he  fettled  an  annual  llipend  on  Mr  Hooke  for 
life,  intruding  the  prefident,  council,  and  fellows,  of 
the  Royal  Society  to  direCt  him  with  refpedt  to  the 
number  and  fubjeCt  of  his  ledtures  ;  and  on  the  t  tth 
of  January  1664-5,  he  was  defied  by  that  fociety, 
curator  of  experiments  for  life,  with  an  additional  fa- 
lary.  In  r666  he  produced  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
model  for  rebuilding  the  city  of  London  dedroyed  by 
fire,  with  which  the  fociety  was  well  pleafed  ;  and 
the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  preferred  it  to  that  of 
the  city  furveyor,  though  it  happened  not  to  be  car¬ 
ried  into  execution.  It  is  faid,  by  one  part  of  this  mo¬ 
del  of  Mr  Hooke’s,  it  was  defigned  to  have  all  the 
chief  ftreets,  as  from  Leaden -hall  to  Newgate,  and 
the  like,  to  lie  in  exaft  ftraight  lines,  and  all  the 


other  crofs-ftreets  turning  out  of  them  at  right  angles,  Hooks.’ 

with  all  the  churches,  public  buildings,  markets, - 1 

&c.  in  proper  and  convenient  places.  The  re¬ 
building  of  the  city  according  to  the  a£l  of  parlia¬ 
ment  requiring  an  ahle  perfon  to  fet  out  the  ground 
to  the  proprietors,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  one  of 
the  furveyors  ;  in  which  employment  he  got  mod  of 
part  of  his  edate,  as  appeared  pretty  evident  from  a 
large  iron  ched  of  money  found  after  his  death,  locked 
down  with  a  key  in  it,  and  a  date  of  the  time,  which 
fhewed  it  to  have  been  fo  fhut  up  above  30  years. — . 

Mr  Oldenburg,  fecretary  to  the  Royal  Society,  dying 
in  1677,  Mr  Hooke  was  appointed  to  fupply  his 
place,  and  began  to  take  minutes  at  the  meeting  in 
October,  but  did  not  publjlh  the  Tranfadtions.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  his' brother’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mrs  Grace  Hooke,  who  had  lived  with  hirn  fe¬ 
veral  years,  died  ;  and  he  was  fo  affedted  with  grief 
at  her  death,  that  he  hardly  ever  recovered  it,  but 
was  obferved  from  that  time  to  become  lefs  adtive, 
more  melancholy,  and,  if  that  could  be,  more  cynical 
than  ever.  At  the  fame  time,  a  chancery  fuit  in  which 
he  was  concerned  with  Sir  John  Cutler,  on  account 
of  his  falary  for  reading  the  Cutlerian  ledtures,  made 
him  very  uneafy,  and  increafed  his  diforder.  In  1691, 
be  was  employed  in  forming  the  plan  of  the  hofpital 
near  Hoxton,  founded  by  Robert  Aik  alderman  of 
London,  who  appointed  atchbilhop  Tilfotfon  one  of 
his  executors ;  and  in  December  the  fame  year,  Hooke 
was  created  dodtor  of  Phylic,  by  a  warrant  from  that 
prelate.  In  July  ^96,  the  chancery  fuit  with  Sir  John 
Cutler  was  determined  in  his  favour^  to  hi«  inexpref- 
fible  fatisfadtion.  His  joy  on  that  occafion  was  found 
in  his  diary  thus  expreffed  ;  domshlgissa:  that 
is,  Deo ,  Optimo ,  Maximo,  ftt  honor,  laus ,  gloria,  in  j 

fxcula  feculorutn ,  Amen.  “  I  was  born  on  this  day 
of  Jrily  1635,  and  God  has  given  me  a  new  birth  : 
may  I  never  forget  his  mercies  to  me  !  while  he  gives 
me  breath  may  I  praife  him!”* — In  the  fame  year 
1696,  an  order  was  granted  to' him  for  repeating  mod 
of  his  experiments  at  the  expence  Of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  upon  a  promlfe  of  his  finifhing  the  accounts, 
obfervations,  and  dedudtions  from  them,  and  of  per¬ 
fecting  the  defeription  of  all  the  inftruments  contrived 
by  him  ;  but  his  increafing  illnefs,  and  general  decay, 
rendered  him  unable  to  perform  it.  He  continued 
fome  years  in  this  wafting  condition  ;  and  thus  lan- 
guifhing  till  he  was  quite  emaciated,  he  died  March 
3d,  1702,  at  his  lodgings  in  Grelham  college,  and 
was  buried  in  St  Helen’s  church,  Bilhopfgate  ftreet ; 
his  corpfe  being  attended  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Royal  Society  then  in  London. 

As  to  the  chara&er  of  Mr  Hooke,  it  is  not  in  all 
refpedts  one  of  the  moft  amiable.  He  made  but  a 
defpicable  figure  as  to  his  perfon,  being  fiiort  of  fta- 
ture,  very  crooked,  pale,  lean,  and  of  a  meagre  afpedt, 
with  dark  brown  hair,  very  long,  and  hanging  over 
his  face  uncut  and  lank.  Suitable  to  his  perfon,  his 
temper  was  penurious,  melancholy,  miftruftful:  and, 
though  poffefled  of  great  philofophical  knowledge,  he 
had  fo  much  ambition,  that  he  would  be  thought  tha 
only  man  who  could  invent  or  difeover;  and  thus  fre¬ 
quently  laid  claim  to  the  inventions  and  difeoveries  of 
others,  while  he  boafted  of  many  of  his  own  which 
he  never  communicated.  In  the  religious  part  of  his 
character 
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Hooker,  chara&er  lie  was  fo  far  exemplary,  that  lie  always  ex- 

f  prefled  a  great  veneration  for  the  Deity ;  and  feldom 

received  any  remarkable  benefit  in  life,  or  made  any 
confiderable  difcovery  in  nature,  or  invented  any  ufe- 
ful  contrivance,  or  found  out  any  difficult  problem, 
without  fetting  down  his  acknowledgment  to  God,  as 
many  places  in  his  diary  plainly  (hew.  He  frequently 
ftudied  the  facred  writings  in  the  original ;  for  he 
was  acquainted  with  the  ancient  languages,  as  well  as 
with  all  parts  of  the  mathematics. — He  wrote,  1.  Lee - 
tiones  Cutleriana.  2.  Micrographia ,  or  Defcriptions 
of  minute  bodies  made  by  magnifying  glafles.  3.  A 
defcription  of  heliofcopes.  4.  A  defcription  of  fome 
mechanical  improvements  of  lamps  and  water-poizes, 
quarto.  5.  Philofophical  collections.  After  his 
death  were  publiffied,  6.  Pofthumous  works  colle&ed 
from  his  papers  by  Richard  Waller  fecretary  to  the 
Royal  Society. 

HOOKER  (John),  alias  Voweil,  was  born  in 
Exeter,  about  the  year  1524,  the  fecond  fon  of  Ro¬ 
bert  Hooker,  who  in  15291*38  mayor  of  that  city. 
He  was  inftrufled  in  grammar  learning  by  Dr  More- 
man,  vicar  of  Menhinit  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  re¬ 
moved  to  Oxford ;  but  to  what  college  is  uncertain. 
Having  left  the  univerfity,  he  travelled  to  Germany, 
and  refided  fome  time  at  Cologne,  where  he  kept  ex- 
ercifes  in  law,  and  probably  graduated.  Thence  he 
went  to  Straffiurg,  where  he  ftudied  divinity  under 
the  famous  Peter  Martyr.  He  now  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land,  and  foon  after  vifited  Fiance,  intending  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Spain  and  Italy ;  but  was  prevented  by  a  de¬ 
claration  of  war.  Returning  therefore  again  to  Eng¬ 
land,  he  fixed  his  refidence  in  his  native  city,  where, 
having  married,  he  was  in  1554  ele&ed  chamberlain, 
being  the  firft  perfon  who  held  that  office,  and  in 
1571  reprefented  his  fellow-citizens  in  parliament. 
He  died  in  the  year  1601,  and  was  buried  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  at  Exeter.  He  wrote,  among  other 
works,  1.  Order  and  ufage  of  keeping  of  parliaments 
in  Ireland.  2.  The  events  of  comets  or  blazing  ftars, 
made  upon  the  fight  of  the  comet  Pagonia,  which 
appeared  in  November  and  December  1577.  3.  An 

addition  to  the  chronicles  of  Ireland  from  1546  to 
1568  ;  in  the  fecond  volume  of  Holinffied’s  chronicle. 
4.  A  defcription  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  and  of  the 
fondrie  affaults  given  to  the  fame  5  Holinffi.  chron. 
vol.  iii.  5  A  book  of  eufigns.  6.  Tranflation  of 
the  hiftory  of  the  conqueft  of  Ireland  from  the  Latin 
of  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  j  in  Holinffi.  chron.  vol.  ii. 
7.  Synopfts  cborographica ,  or  an  hiftorical  record  of 
the  province  of  Devon  ;  never  printed. 

Hooker  (Richard),  a  learned  divine,  was  born  at 
Heavy-tree,  near  Exeter,  in  the  year  1553.  Some 
of  his  anceftors  were  mayors  of  that  city,  and  he  was 
nephew  to  John  Hooker  the  hiftorian.  By  this 
uncle  he  was  firft  fupported  at  the  univerfity  of  Ox¬ 
ford,  with  the  addition  of  a  fmall  penfion  from  Dr 
Jewel,  biffiop  of  Saliffiury,  who  in  1561  got  him  ad¬ 
mitted  one  of  the  clerks  of  Corpus -Chrifti  college. 
In  1573  he  was  ele&ed  fcholar.  In  1577  he  took 
the  degree  of  matter  of  arts,  and  was  admitted  fellow 
the  fame  year.  In  July  1579,  he  was  appointed  de¬ 
puty  profeffor  of  the  Hebrew  language.  In  O&ober, 
in  the  fame  year,  he  was  for  fome  trivial  mifdemea- 
nor  expelled  the  college,  but  was  immediately  reftored. 
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In  1581  he  took  orders  ;  and,  being  appointed  to  Hooker 
preach  at  St  Paul’s  cr.ofs,  he  came  to  London,  where  ft 
he  was  unfortunately  drawn  into  a  marriage  with  ooper‘ 
Joan  Churchman,  the  termagant  daughter  of  his  hoftefs. 

Having  thus  loft  his  fellowffiip,  lie  continued  in  the 
utnioft  diftrefs  till  the  year  1584,  when  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  John  Cheny,  Efq.  to  the  reftory  of  Dray- 
ton-Beaucham  in  Buckinghamffiire.  In  this  retire¬ 
ment  he  was  vifited  by  Mr  Edwin  Sandys,  and  Mr 
George  Cranmer,  his  former  pupils.  They  found 
him,  with  a  Horace  in  his  hand,  tending  fome  ffieep 
in  the  common  field,  his  fervant  having  been  ordered 
home  by  his  fweet  Xantippe.  They  attended  him  to 
his  houfe  ;  but  were  foon  deprived  of  his  company  by 
an  order,  from  his  wife  Joan,  for  him  to  come  and 
rock  the  cradle.  Mr  Sandys’s  reprefentation  to  his 
father,  of  his  tutor’s  fituation,  procured  him  the  maf- 
terffiip  of  the  Temple.  In  this  fituation  he  met 
with  confiderable  moleftation  from  one  Travers, 
le&urer  of  the  Temple,  and  a  bigoted  Puritan,  who 
in  the  afternoon  endeavoured  to  confute  the  doc¬ 
trine  delivered  in  the  morning.  From  this  dif- 
agreeable  fituation  he  folicited  archbiffiop  Whitgift 
to  remove  him  to  fome  country  retirement,  where  he 
might  profecute  his  ftudies  in  tranquillity.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  in  1591,  he  obtained  the  re&ory  of  Bofcomb  in 
Wiltffiire,  together  with  a  prebend  in  the  church  of 
Salifbury,  of  which. he  was  alfo  made  fub-dean.  In 
1594  he  was  prefented  to  the  reftory  of  Biffiops- 
bourne  in  Kent,  where  he  died  in  the  year  1600.  He 
was  buried  in  his  own  pariffi- church,  where  a  monu¬ 
ment  wa$  ere&ed  to  his  memory  by  William  Cooper, 

Efq.  He  was  a  meek,  pious,  and  learned  divine. 

He  wrote,  1.  Ecclefiaftical  politie,  in  eight  books, 
fol.  2.  A  difeourfe  of  juftification,  &c.  with  two 
other  fermons,  Oxf.  1612,  4to.  Alfo  feveral  other 
fermons  printed  with  the  Ecclefiaftical  Politie. 

Hooker,  in  naval  architecture,  a  velfel  much  ufed 
by  the  Dutch,  built  like  a  pink,  but  rigged  and 
mailed  like  a  hoy. 

Hookers  will  lie  nearer  a  wind  than  velfels  with 
crofs  -fails  can  do.  They  are  from  50  to  200  tons 
burthen,  and  with  a  few  hands  will  fail  to  the  Eaft 
Indies. 

HOOP,  a  piece  of  pliant  wood,  or  iron,  bent  into 
a  circular  form,  commonly  ufed  for  fecuring  calks,  &c. 

Driving  a  Hoop,  a  boyiffi  exercife,  of  good  effeCt 
in  rendering  the  limbs  pliable,  and  for  ftrengthening 
the  nerves. 

HOOPER  (John),  biffiop  of  Worcefter,  and  a 
martyr  in  the  Proteftant  caufe,  was  born  in  Somerfet- 
ffiire,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  probably  in  Merton- 
college.  In  1518  he  took  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
arts,  and  afterwards  became  a  Ciftercian  monk ;  but 
at  length,  diflikipg  his  fraternity,  he  returned  to  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  there  became  infetted  with  Lutheranifm.  In 
1539  he  was  made  chaplain  and  houfe-fteward  to  Sir 
John  Arundel,  who  afterwards  fnffered  with  the  pro¬ 
testor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  But  that  very  ca¬ 
tholic  knight ,  as  Wood  calls  him,  difeovering  his  chap¬ 
lain  to  be  a  heretic,  Hooper  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
kingdom.  After  continuing  fome  time  in  France,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  lived  with  a  gentleman 
called  Sehitloiu:  but,  being  again  difeovered,  he 
efcaped  in  the  habit  of  a  failor  to  Ireland;  thence 
21  E  2  em- 
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embarked  for  the  continent,  and  fixed  his  abode  in 
Switzerland. 

When  king  Edward  came  to  the  crown,  Mr  Hooper 
returned  once  more  to  his  native  country.  In  1550, 
by  his  old  patron  Sir  John  Arundel’s  intereft  with 
the  earl  of  Warwick,  he  was  confecrated  bifhop  of 
Glouceller;  and  in  1552  was  nominated  to  the  fee  of 
Worcefter,  which  he  held  in  comrnendam  with  the 
former.  But  queen  Mary  had  fcarce  afcended  the 
throne,  before  his  lordfnip  was  imprifoned,  tried,  and, 
not  choofing  to  recant,  condemned  to  the  flames.  He 
fuffered  this  terrible  death  at  Glouceller,  on  the  9th 
of  February  1554,  being  then  near  60  years  of  age. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy  to  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  not  perfectly  reconciled  to  what  he  thought  rem¬ 
nants  of  Popery  in  the  church  of  England.  In  the 
former  reign  he  had  been  one  of  Bonner’s  accufers, 
which  fufficiently  accounts  for  his  being  one  of  queen 
Mary’s  firft  facrifices  to  the  holy  fee.  He  was  a  perfon 
of  good  parts  and  learning,  as  may  be  found  in  Fox’s 
Book  of  Martyrs. 

Hooper  (George),  a  very  learned  writer,  bilhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  was  well  (killed  in  mathematics,  and 
in  the  eaftern  learning  and  languages.  He  fat  in  thofe 
fees  above  24  years,  often  refufed  a  feat  in  the  privy 
council,  and  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept 
of  the  bilhopric  of  London  on  the  death  of  bilhop 
Compton.  He  wrote,  1.  The  church  of  England 
free  from  the  imputation  of  Popery.  2.  A  difcourfe 
concerning  Lent.  3.  New  danger  of  Prelbytery. 
4.  An  inquiry  into  the  (late  of  the  ancient  meafures. 
3.  De  Valent inianorum  hareft  conjeftur a.  6.  Several 
fermons;  and  other  works. 

HOOPING  cough.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

HOOPOE.  See  Upupa. 

HOORNBECK  (John),  profeffor  of  divinity  in 
the  univerfities  of  Leyden  and  Utrecht,  was  born  at 
Haerlem  in  1617.  He  nnderftood  the  Latin,  He¬ 
brew,  Chaldaic,  Syriac,  Rabbinical,  Dutch,  German, 
Englilh,  French,  and  Italian  languages;  and  publifhed 
many  works,  among  which  are,  1.  A  refutation  of 
Socinianifm,  in  3  vofs  4to.  2.  A  treatife  for  the  con¬ 
viction  of  the  Jews.  3.  Of  the  converfion  of  the 
Heathens.  4.  Theological  inftitutions,  &c.  which 
are  written  in  Latin.  Mr  Bayle  reprefents  him  as  a 
complete  model  of  a  good  paflor  and  divinity  profef¬ 
for. 

HOP,  in  botany.  See  Humulus. 

New  land  is  found  to  fucceed  better  with  hops  than 
old  ;  and  on  this  principle  they  are  very  cautious  in 
their  plantations  in  Kent,  and  look  forward  for  the 
after-produce.  When  they  make  a  new  hop-ground, 
they  plant  it  with  apple-trees  at  a  large  diftance  afun- 
der,  and  with  cherry-trees  between  :  by  this  means, 
when-  the  hops  have  grown  ten  years,  which  they  judge 
as  much  as  they  will  do  well,  they  place  their  account 
in  the  cherry-trees,  which  bear  large  crops  :  thefe  they 
gather  for  about  30  years,  and  then  they  cut  them 
up,  and  depend  upon  their  apple-trees  only;  which 
they  find  very  large  and  ftrong  by  that  time. 

The  dry  (talks  of  hops  (hould  be  burnt  on  the  ground 
in  winter,  covering  them  with  a  little  fre(h  earth  as 
they  burn.  This  makes  together  an  excellent  compoft, 
to  make  the  bills  of.  The  land  mull  be  dug  or  plow¬ 


ed  well,  and  laid  very  even  ;  and  then  the  places  for 
the  hills  marked  out  by  a  line,  and  a  (lick  put  in  every  - 
place  where  one  is  to  be.  A  thoufand  hills  may  be 
made  in  an  acre  of  ground,  and  fix  or  feven  plants  fet 
on  every  hill.  From  fix  to  nine  feet  (hould  be  allow¬ 
ed  between  every  hill,  and  the  grounds  in  the  hills 
(hould  be  better  and  richer  than  the  common  earth. 
Some  plant  hops  in  March  and  April,  but  the  mod 
experienced  people  prefer  the  month  of  O&ober,  be- 
canfe  they  will  then  (trike  firm  roots,  and  be  (trong 
and  vigorous  againll  fpring.  The  larged  plants  are  to 
be  chofen  ;  and  it  is  bed  to  procure  them  from  fomc 
rich  ground,  where  the  hills  have  been  laid  high  ;  they 
(hould  be  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  and  have 
three  or  four  joints  or  buds  a-piece  ;  the  holes  for 
planting  them  are  to  be  dug  eight  or  ten  inches  deep, 
and  about  a  foot  over;  and  in  each  of  thefe  holes  four 
plants  are  to  be  fet,  one  in  each  corner :  they  may 
be  covered  an  inch  deep  over  the  top,  if  planted  in 
O&ober ;  but  in  fpring,  when  they  have  (hot  from 
the  joints,  then  they  mud  not  be  buried:  after  this, 
the  ground  mud  be  carefully  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

Drejfing  of  Hops.  This  is  preparing  the  ground  in 
winter  and  fpring  for  the  making  a  good  fummer-crop. 
In  doing  this,  the  hills  upon  which  the  plants  dand 
mud  be  all  pulled  down,  and  undermined  on  every 
fide,  till  the  fpade  comes  near  the  principal  root  ;  .then 
fhake  off  or  remove  with  the  hand  the  loofe  mould 
from  the  upper  or  loofe  roots,  that  you  may  fee  where 
the  new  rots  grow  out  of  the  old  fets.  The  old  fets 
are  to  be  carefully  preferved,  but  the  other  roots  may 
be  cut  away.  Whatever  time  the  hills  are  pulled 
down,  the  roots  mud  not  be  cut  till  March.  When 
the  young  hops  are  drefled  for  the  fird  time,  all  the 
roots  are  to  be  cut  away  that  grew  the  year  before, 
and  the  fets  are  to  be  cut  off  within  one  inch  of  the 
fame  ;  and  every  year  after,  they  mud  be  cut  as  clofe 
as  may  be  to  the  old  roots ;  but  to  a  weak  hop,  fome 
of  the  (hoots  are  to  be  left  at  the  drefling.  Thofe 
roots  of  the  plant  which  grow  downwards,  are  never 
to  be  injured,  but  only  thofe  which  run  horizontally 
are  to  be  cut.  The  old  roots  and  the  young  oneS  may 
be  eafily  didinguifhed,  in  that  the  old  ones  are  always 
red,  and  the  young  white.  If  there  are  by  accident 
any  wild  hops  got  among  the  red,  the  places  where 
they  grow  are  to  b6  marked  with  flicks,  or  otherwife, 
at  the  time  of  their  being  gathered  ;  and  after  this,  at 
the  time  of  drefling  the  ground,  that  whole  hill  is  to 
be  dedroyed,  and  a  new  one  made  with  new  plants  in 
the  room  of  it.  When  the  roots  are  cut  and  drefled, 
the  rich  compod  i6  to  be  put  to  them  ;  and  the  hills 
mud  not  be  made  too  high  at  firft,  left  they  hinder  the 
young  (hoots. 

Gathering  and  drying  of  Hops.  Hops  blow  in  the 
latter  end  of  July  ;  in  the  beginning  of  Auguft  they 
bell  ;  and  they  are  fometimes  ripe  at  the  beginning  of 
September,  fometimes  later.  When  they  begin  to 
change  colour,  are  eafily  pulled  to  pieces,  and  their 
feeds  look  brown  within  them,  they  are  ripe  ;  and  they 
are  then  to  be  gathered  as  quick  as  pofiible,  for  the 
lead  blaft  of  wind  will  hurt  them  at  this  time. 

The  manner  of  gathering  hops,  is  to  take  down 
four  hills  ftanding  together  in  the  midft  of  the  garden, 
and  to  cut  thfe  roots  even  with  the  ground,  then  lay 
the  ground  level ;  and  when  it  is  fwept  cleao,  it  makes 
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a  floor,  on  which  the  hops  may  be  laid  and  picked. 
The  hop-plants  are  firft  unwound  from  the  poles,  and 
then  the  people  fit  round  and  pick  off  the  hops  into 
baflcets. 

Care  fhould  be  taken  to  dry  the  hops  as  faft  as  they 
are  picked,  for  in  lying  undried  they  are  apt  to  heat 
and  change  colour  very  quickly.  If  the  quantity  pick¬ 
ed  be  fo  "large,  that  the  kiln  in  which  they  are  to  be 
dried  is  over- flocked,  they  muft  be  fpread  thin  upon 
a  floor,  and  they  will  keep  two  or  three  days  in  that 
manner  without  any  harm.  Indeed,  where  the  quan¬ 
tity  is  but  fmall,  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourfe  to 
the  kiln  at  all ;  for  they  will  dry  much  better  than  any 
other  way,  by  being  laid  thin  upon  a  floor,  and  often 
turned.  The  drying  of  hops  is  the  moft  material  part 
of  their  manufaiture:  for  if  they  be  ill  dried,  they  lofe 
all  their  agreeable  flavour ;  and  great  caution  fhould 
be  ufed,  that  they  be  all  equally  dried. 

Bagging  of  Hops,  a  term  ufed  by  the  farmers,  W’ho 
cultivate  hops,  for  the  laft  thing  they  have  to  do  with 
them  in  order  to  bring  them  to  market ;  that  is,  the 
putting  them  up  in  large  bags  of  coarfe  cloth,  for  car¬ 
riage.  When  the  hops  have  been  picked  and  dried  in 
the  ooft,  or  tin-floor,  they  are  fo  brittle  that  they 
would  break  to  pieces  and  be  fpoiled  if  they  were  im¬ 
mediately  to  be  put  up  ;  they  are  therefore  to  lie  to¬ 
gether  three  weeks,  or  thereabouts,  that  they  may  be¬ 
come  tough  :  if  they  are  covered  from  the  air  by  blan¬ 
kets  in  the  heap,  they  may  be  bagged  much  fooner 
than  if  left  open. 

The  manner  of  bagging  them  is  this.  A  hole  is 
made  in  an  upper-floor,  fo  large  that  a  man  may  ea- 
fily  go  up  and  down  it ;  then  a  hoop  is  fitted  to  the 
mouth  of  the  bag,  and  fo  firmly  fewed  on,  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  torn  off ;  the  bag  is  then  let ^own  through  the 
hole,  and  the  hoop  remaining  above,  flops  it  from  be¬ 
ing  pulled  quite  through,  being  larger  than  the  hole: 
a  few  hops  are  to  be  firft  thrown  into  the  bag,  and  a 
perfon  below  is  to  take  up  a  parcel  of  thefe  in  each 
corner  of  the  bag,  tying  it  with  a  packthread  ;  this 
makes  a  fort  of  taffel,  by  which  the  bags  are  after¬ 
wards  the  eafier  managed  and  turned  about.  When 
this  is  done,  one  man  muft  go  down  into  the  bag,  and, 
while  another  calls  in  the  hops,  he  muft  tread  them 
down  equally  every  way  with  his  feet ;  when  the  bag 
is  in  this  manner  filled,  it  is  to  be  ripped  from  the 
hoop,  and  fewed  up,  leaving  two  taffels  at  the  cor¬ 
ners,  as  at  the  bottom.  A  bag  of  hops  thus  prepa¬ 
red,  may  be  kept  for  feveral  years  in  a  dry  place. 

Ufes,  & c.  The  tops  of  this  plant,  being  of  a  cooling 
quality,  are  eaten,  when  boiled,  as  an  emollient.  A  decoc¬ 
tion  of  hop-flowers  is  alfo accounted  an  antidote  againft 
poifon  ;  cures  the  itch,  as  well  as  the  fyrnp  there¬ 
of;  and  is  efteemed  excellent  in  choleric  and  peftilen- 
tial  fevers.  The  heads  and  tendrils  are  good  in  the 
fcurvy  and  moft  cutaneous  difeafes.  Juleps  and  apo- 
zems  are  alfo  prepared  with  hops  for  hypochondriacal 
and  hyfterical  affeitions,  and  to  promote  the  menfes  : 
but  the  chief  ufe  of  this  plant  confifts  in  preferving 
beer  and  other  malt-liquors  (in  which  the  flower  of 
this  plant  is  a  principal  ingredient)  from  turning  four, 
and  rendering  it  wholefome  and  grateful  to  the  tafte, 
&c. 

Hops  were  introduced  about  250  years  ago,  from 
Flanders,  and  from  that  time  have  been  affiduoufly 


cultivated  in  this  kingdom.  The  duties  arifing  from 
them  are  reckoned  about  55,000!.  per  annum ,  for 
which  reafon  all  public  brewers  are  enjoined  under  a 
fevere  penalty  to  ufe  no  other  bitter  than  hops. 

The  benefits  derived  from  hops  are  fubjeit  to  great 
uncertainty,  no  plant  being  more  exp  ofed  to  accidents; 
and,  independent  of  this,  too  great  fertility  is  to  the 
induftrious  owner  fometimes  as  fatal  as  too  flender  a 
crop.  But  thofe  who  have  money,  and  of  courfe  are 
able  to  wait  for  a  market,  avail  themfelves  of  both. 
The  great  hop-planter,  if  amanoffkill  and  fubftance, 
feldom  fails  of  making,  or  rather  earning  a  large 
eftate.  He  is  continually  attentive  to  his  grounds  ; 
and  by  that  attention  provides  for  the  accurate  culture 
of  them,  at  a  fmall,  or  at  leaft  a  moderate  expence. 
In  a  common  year,  his  profits  are  conliderable.  In 
a  year  of  plenty,  he  lays  by  a  flock  ;  and  when,  in 
the  courfe  of  four  or  five  years,  crops  in  general  fail, 
his  ftock  fetches  a  large  price,  and  he  has  a  fure  fale. 
It  hath  been  computed  by  thofe  who  are  efteemed  the 
bell  judges,  that  in  an  acre  of  hops,  producing  to  the 
value  of  30  1.  one  moiety  goes  clear  into  the  pocket  of 
the  proprietor,  and  that  the  other  moiety  of  it  goes  in 
difeharge  of  the  rent,  tythe,  and  all  other  expences, 
except  the  duty  by  excife,  which  is,  however,  drawn 
back  on  exportation.  The  duties  on  hops  imported 
are  fo  high  as  to  prevent  their  coming  in,  except  in  a 
time  of  extreme  fcarcity,  when  the  brewery  might  be 
othervvife  injured  ;  and  in  many  other  refpefts  provi- 
fions  have  been  made  by  law  to  render  the  proprietors, 
of  fo  precarious  a  commodity  as  fafe  as  poffible. — The- 
deftroying  hops  while  growing,  hath  been  made  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOPKINS  (Ezekiel),  bifliop  of  Derry  in  Ireland,, 
was  the  fon  of  an  obfeure  clergyman  in  Devonfhire  ;- 
and  was  for  fome  time  a  chorifter  of  Magdalen  col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  and  ufher  of  the  adjoining  fchool.  He 
was  afterwards  a  Prelbyterian  minifter,  and  was  ex¬ 
tolled  as  an  excellent  preacher.  John,  lord  Roberts, 
happening  to  hear  him  preach,  was  fo  pleafed  with 
his  perfon,  his  difeourfr,  and  his  manner,  that  he  re¬ 
tained  him  as  his  chaplain,  when  he  was  fent  in  quali¬ 
ty  of  lord  lieutenant  into  Ireland,  and  preferred  him  to 
the  deanery  of  Raphoe  ;  and,  on  his  being  recalled,  fo 
ftrongly  recommended  him  to  his  fucceffor,  that  he  was 
foon  preferred  to  the  bifliopric  at  Raphoe,  whence  he 
was  tranflated  to  Derry.  During  the  war  under  the 
earl  of  Tyrconnel,  at  the  revolution,  he  withdrew  in¬ 
to  England ;  and  was  chofen  minifter  of  St  Mary,  Al- 
dermanbury,  in  London,  where  he  died  in  1690.  His 
fermons,  his  expofition  of  the  ten  commandments,  and 
that  of  the  Lord’s  prayer,  are  much  efteemed.  His 
works  were  printed  together  in  1710,  folio.  He  was 
the  father  of  Mr  Charles  Hopkins,  feveral  of  whofe 
poetical  pieces  are  in  Dryden’s  Mifcellanies. 

HOR,  a  mountain,  or  mountainous  trail  of  Ara¬ 
bia  Petrasa,  fituated  in  that  circuit  which  the  Ifraelites 
took  to  the  fouth  and  fouth-eaft  of  Edom  in  their  way 
to  the  borders  of  Moab  :  on  this  mountain  Aaron 
died.  The  inhabitants  were  called  Horites.  This  trail 
was  alfo  called  Seir,  either  from  a  native  Horite,  or 
from  Efau,  by  way  of  anticipation  from  his  hairy 
habit  of  body;  whofe  pofterity  drove  out  the  Horites. 

HORAPOLLO,  or  Horus  Apollo,  a  gram¬ 
marian  of  Panaplus  in  Egypt,  according  to  Suidas, 

who* 
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Horatii  who  firft  taught  at  Alexandria,  and  then  at  Conftan- 
P  '  tinople  under  the  reign  of  Theodofius.  There  are  ex- 
or  V  tant  under  his  name,  two  books  on  the  hieroglyphics 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  which  Aldus  firft  publifhed  in 
Greek  in  1505,  in  folio;  and  they  have  often  been 
publifhed  fince,  with  a  Latin  verfion  and  notes.  It  is 
not  certain,  however,  that  the  grammarian  of  Alexan¬ 
dria  was  the  author  of  tliefe  books ;  they  being  ra¬ 
ther  thought  to  belong  to  another  Horapollo  of  more 
ancient  date:  on  which  head,  fee  Fabricius's  Biblio¬ 
theca  Graca. 

HORATII,  three  Roman  brothers,  who,  under 
the  reign  of  Tullus  Hoftilius,  fought  againft  the  three 
Curiatii,  w1k>  bejonged  to  the  Albanian  army.  Two 
of  the  Horatii  were  firft  killed  ;  but  the  third,  by  his 
addrefs,  fuccefiively  flew  the  three  Curiatii,  and  by 
this  victory  rendered  the  city  of  Alba  fubjeft  to  the 
Romans.  See  Rome. 

HORATIUS,  furnamed  Codes  from  his  lofing  an 
eve  in  combat,  was  nephew  to  the  conful  Horatius 
Pul  villus,  and  defcended  from  one  of  the  three  bro¬ 
thers  who  fought  againft  the  Curiatii.  Porfenna, 
laying  liege  to  Rome,  drove  the  Romans  from  Janicu- 
lum;  and  purfued  them  to  the  wooden  bridge  over  the 
Tiber,  which  joined  the  city  to  Janiculum.  Largius, 
Herminius,  and  Horatius  Codes,  fuftained  the  Ihock 
of  the  enemy  on  the  bridge,  and  prevented  their  en¬ 
tering  the  city  with  the  Romans  j  but  Largius  and 
Herminius  having  palled  the  bridge,  Horatius  Codes 
was  left  alone,  and  repulfed  the  enemy  till  the  bridge 
was  broken  under  him  :  he  then  threw  himfelf  armed 
into  the  Tyber,  fwam  acrofs  the  river,  and  entered 
Rome  in  triumph. 

Horatius  (Quintus  Flaccus),  the  moft  excellent 
of  the  Latin  Poets  of  the  lyric  and  fatyrical  kind,  and 
the  moft  judicious  critic  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus,  was 
the  grandfon  of  a  freedman,  and  was  born  at  Venu- 
fium,  64  B.  C.  He  had  the  bell  mailers  in  Rome, 
after  which  he  completed  his  education  at  Athens. 
Having  taken  up  arms,  he  embraced  the  party  of  Bru¬ 
tus  and  Caffius,  but  left  his  Ihield  at  the  battle  of  Phi¬ 
lippi.  Some  time  after,  he  gave  himfelf  up  entirely 
to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and  poetry.  His  ta¬ 
lents  foon  made  him  known  to  Auguftus  and  Mecse- 
nas,  who  had  a  particular  elteem  for  him,  and  loaded 
him  with  favours.  Horace  alfo  contracted  a  ftridl 
friendlhip  with  Agrippa,  Pollio,  Virgil,  and  all  the 
other  great  men  of  his  time.  He  lived  without  ambi¬ 
tion,  and  led  a  tranquil  and  agreeable  life  with  his 
friends ;  but  was  fubjedt  to  a  defluxion  in  his  eyes. 
He  died  at  the  age  of  57.  There  are  Hill  extant  his 
Odes,  Epiftles,  Satires,  and  Art  of  Poetry;  of  which 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  editions.  The 
bed  are  thofe  of  the  Louvre,  in  1642,  folio;  of  Paris, 
1691,  quarto;  of  Cambridge,  1699;  and  that  with 
Bentley’s  emendations,  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1 7 1 1 . 

HORD,  in  geography,  is  ufed  for  a  company  of 
wandering  people,  which  have  no  fettled  habitation, 
but  ftroll  about,  dwelling  in  waggons,  or  under  tents, 
to  be  ready  to  fliift  as  foon  as  tlje  herbage,  fruit,  and 
the  prefent  province,  is  eaten  bare :  fuch  are  feveral 
tribes  of  the  Tartars,  particularly  thofe  who  inhabit 
beyond  the  Wolga,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aftracan  and 
Bulgaria. 

A  hord  confifts  of  50  or  60  tents,  ranged  in  a  circle, 


and  leaving  an  open  place  in  the  middle.  The  inha-  Hordeul 
bitants  in  each  hord  ufually  form  a  military  company  II  : 
or  troop,  the  eldeft  whereof  is  commonly  the  cap-  Honzoni 
tain,  and  depends  on  the  general  or  prince  of  the 
whole  nation. 

HORDEUM,  barley,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the 
triandria  digynia  clafs.  The  involucrum  confifts  of  fix  \ 

leaves,  and  contains  three  flowers.  There  are  eight  fpe-  ! 

cies;  only  one  of  which,  viz.  the  murinum,  or  wall- 
barley-grafs,  is  a  native  of  Britain.  The  native  place 
of  the  vulgare,  or  common  barley  cultivated  in  our 
fields,  is  not  known.  For  the  culture,  &c.  of  common 
barley,  fee  Agriculture,  n°  x  18, — 122. 

HORDICALIA,  or  Hordicidia,  in  antiquity,  a 
religious  feaft  held  among  the  Romans,  wherein  they 
facrificed  cattle  big  with  young.  This  feaft  fell  on  j 

April  15.  on  which  day  they  facrificed  30  cows  with  i 

calf  to  the  goddefs  Tellus  or  the  Earth  ;  part  of  them  ! 

were  facrificed  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  calves 
taken  out  of  their  bellies  were  burnt  to  afties  at  firft  by 
the  pontifices,  afterwards  by  the  eldeft  of  the  veftal 
virgins. 

HOREB,  or  Oreb,  a  mountain  of  Arabia  Petraea, 
contiguous  to  and  on  the  fouth  fide  of  mount  Sinai ; 
the  fcene  of  many  miraculous  appearances. 

HOREHOUND,  Ballota,  or  Stachys,  in  botany. 

See  Marrubium. 

HORIZON,  or  Horison,  in  geography  and  aftro- 
nomy,  a  great  circle  of  the  fphere,  dividing  the  world 
into  two  parts  or  hemifpheres  ;  the  one  upper,  and 
vifible,  the  other  lower  and  hid.  The  word  is  pure 
Greek,  y^u,,  which  literally  fignifies  “  bounding  or 
terminating  the  fight  being  formed  of  terrni - 

no ,  definio ,  “  I  bound,  I  limit whence  it  is  alfo 
called jinitor,  “  finifher.” 

The  horizon  is  either  rational  or  fenfble. 

Rational,  true,  or  ajlronomical  Horizon,  which  is 
alfo  called  Amply  and  abfolutely  the  horizon,  is  a  great 
circle,  whofe  plane  p3fles  thro’  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
and  whofe  poles  are  the  zenith  and  nadir.  It  divides 
the  fphere  into  two  equal  parts,  or  hemifpheres. 

Senfible,  vifible,  or  apparent  Horizon,  is  a  lefler  circle 
of  the  fphere,  which  divides  the  vifible  part  of  the 
fphere  from  the  invifible.  Its  poles,  too,  are  the  ze¬ 
nith  and  nadir:  and  confequently  the  fenfible  horizon  is 
parallel  to  the  rational ;  and  it  is  cut  at  right  angles, 

3nd  into  two  equal  parts,  by  the  verticals. — The  fen¬ 
fible  horizon  is  divided  into  eajlern  and  •wejlern.  The 
eajlern  or  ortive  horizon,  is  that  part  of  the  horizon 
wherein  the  heavenly  bodies  rife.  The  *wejlern  or  oc- 
cidual horizon,  is  that  wherein  the  ftars  fet.  The  al¬ 
titude  or  elevation  of  any  point  of  the  fphere,  is  an 
arch  of  3  vertical  circle  intercepted  between  it  and 
the  fenfible  horizon. 

By  fenfible  horizon  is  alfo  frequently  meant  a  circle, 
which  determines  the  fegment  of  the  furface  of  the 
earth,  over  which  the  eye  can  reach  ;  called  alfo  the 
phyfcal  horizon.  In  this  fenfe  we  fay,  a  fpacious  hori¬ 
zon,  a  narrow  fcanty  horizon. 

HORIZONTAL,  fomething  that  relates  to  the 
horizon,  is  taken  in  the  horizon,  or  on  a  level  with 
the  horizon. — We  fay,  a  horizontal  plane,  horizontal 
line,  &c. 

Horizontal  Dial,  is  that  drawn  on  a  parallel  to 
to  the  horizon;  having  its  gnomon,  or  ftyle,  elevated 

ac- 
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horizontal  according  to  tire  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  place  It  is 
1  Horn  defigned  for.  Horizontal  dials  are,  of  all  others,  the 
\  orn*  moll  fimple  and  eafy.  The  manner  of  defcribing  them, 
.fee  under  the  article  Dial. 

Horizontal  Line,  in  perfpeAive,  is  a  right  line 
drawn  through  the  principal  point,  parallel  to  the  ho¬ 
rizon:  or,  it  is  the  'interfedlion  of  the  horizontal  and 
perfpeftive  planes.  See  Perspective. 

Horizontal  Plane,  is  that  which  is  parallel  to  the 
horizon  of  the  place,  or  nothing  inclined  thereto. 

The  bufinefs  of  levelling,  is  to  find  whether  two 
points  be  in  the  horizontal  plane;  or  how  much  the 
deviation  is.  See  Levelling. 

Horizontal  Plane,  in  perfpeflive,  is  a  plane  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  horizon,  palling  through  the  eye,  and  cut¬ 
ting  the  perfpeflive  plane  at  right  angles. 

Horizontal  Projeftioti.  See  Geography,  n°  1 6, 
19. 

Horizontal  Range ,  or  Level  Range,  of  a  piece  of 
ordnance,  is  the  line  it  defcribes,  when  direfled  paral¬ 
lel  to  the  horizon  or  horizontal  line.  See  Gunnery, 
paffmu 

Horizontal  Moon.  See  Astronomy,  n°  172. 

HORMINUM,  clary  ;  a  genus  of  the  gymno- 
fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  dafs  of 
plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies  ;  the  raoft  remark¬ 
able  of  which  is  the  verbenaceum,  or  common  wild 
clary.  It  grows  naturally  on  fandy  and  gravelly  ground 
in  many  parts  of  Britain.  It  has  fometimes  been 
called  ocnlus  Cbrijli,  from  the  fuppofed  virtues  of  its 
feeds  in  clearing  the  fight,  which  it  does  by  its  vifcous 
coverings  for  when  any  thing  happens  to  fall  into  the 
eye,  if  one  of  the  feeds  is  put  in  at  one  corner,  and 
the  eyelid  kept  clofe  over  it,  moving  the  feed  gently 
along  the  eye,  whatever  happens  to  be  there  will  ftick 
to  it,  and  fo  be  brought  out.  The  virtues  of  this  are 
fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  garden  clary, 
but  not  quite  fo  powerful. 

HORN,  in  phyfiology,  a  hard  fubftance  growing 
on  the  heads  of  divers  animals,  particularly  the  cloven¬ 
footed  quadrupeds;  and  fervingthem  both  as  weapons 
of  offence  and  defence. 

The  horn  of  animals  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  their 
■gelatinous  matter;  and  is  only  that  matter  charged  with 
a  lefs  quantity  of  water,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  earth, 
and  fufficiently  condenfed  to  have  a  firm  and  folid  con¬ 
fidence.  By  digefting  horn  with  water  in  Papin’s  di- 
gefter,  it  may  be  entirely  converted  into  jelly. 

Horn  is  a  perfeflly  animalifed  matter,  and  furnllhes 
in  diftillation  the  fame  principles  as  all  animal-matters; 
that  is,  at  firft  a  pure  phlegm,  with  a  degree  of  heat 
not  exceeding  that  of  boiling  water;  then  a  volatile 
alkaline  fpirit,  which  becomes  more  and  more  pene¬ 
trating  and  ftrong;  a  fetid,  light,  and  thin  oil;  a  con¬ 
crete  volatile  fait,  which  forms  ramifications  upon  the 
Tides  of  the  receiver ;  much  air ;  fetid  oil,  which  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  black  and  thick;  and  laftly,  it 
leaves  in  the  retort  a  confiderable  quantity  of  almoft 
incombuftible  coal,  from  which,  after  its  incineration, 
fcarcely  any  fixed  alkali  can  be  obtained. 

Animal  oil,  and  particularly  that  which  is  drawn  firft 
in  the  diftillation  of  horn,  is  fufceptible  of  acquiring 
great  thinnefs  and  volatility  by  repeated  diftillations, 
and  is  then  called  the  oil  of  dippel. 

The  horns  of  flags,  and  of  other  animak  of  that 
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kind,  are  the  moft  proper  to  furnifh  the  animal  oil  to  -Horn, 
be  re&ified  in  the  manner  of  dippel ;  becaufe  they  yield 
the  largeft  quantity.  Thefe  horns  alfo  differ  from  the 
horns  of  other  animals  in  this,  that  they  contain  a  lar¬ 
ger  quantity  of  the  fame  kind  of  earth  which  is  in 
bones ;  hence  they  feem  to  poffefs  an  intermediate  na¬ 
ture  betwixt  horns  and  bones. 

Hart's- Horn.  See  Hart's- Horn. 

Hart's- Horn  calcined  to  V/bitenefs.  The  phlagifton 
of  the  coal  of  hart’s-horn,  although  very  difficultly 
combuftible,  may  neverthelefs  be  burnt  witli  more  eafe 
than  the  coal  of  other  horns,  and  with  nearly  the  fame 
facility  as  bones  may.  This  coal,  by  being  calcined 
with  a  long-continued  and  ftrong  fire,  is  changed  into 
a  very  white  earth  called  bart's-horn  calcined  to  white- 
nefs.  This  earth  is  employed  in  medicine  as  an  ab- 
forbent.  It  is  given  in  dylenteries  and  labour-pains 
which  are  fuppofed  to  be  caufed  by  acrid  and  ill-di- 
gefted  matters.  Hart’s-born  calcined  to  whitenefs  and 
levigated,  is  the  bafis  of  Sydenham’s  white  decoftion, 
which  is  commonly  preferibed  in  thefe  difeafes. 

Hart's- Horn  prepared philofopbically.  This  name  is 
given  to  hart’s-horn  deprived  by  water  of  almoft  all 
its  gelatinous  part,  fo  that  its  becomes  brittle ;  and 
when  its  outer  part  is  taken  off,  it  is 'thus  rendered 
very  white,  and  is  applicable  to  the  fame  ufes  as  that 
which  is  calcined  by  fire. 

Dyeing  of  Horn— Black  is  performed  by  fleeping 
brafs  in  aqua-fortis  till  it  be  returned  green:  with  this 
the  horn  is  to  be  wafhedonce  or  twice,  and  then  put 
into  a  warmed  decodlioh  of  logwood  and  water.  Green 
is  begun  by  boiling  it,  &c.  in  alum-water  ;  then  with 
verdigrife,  ammoniac,  and  white-wine  vinegar ;  keep¬ 
ing  it  hot  therein  till  fuffioiently  green.  Red  is  be¬ 
gun  by  boiling  it  in  alum-water,  and  finifhed  by  de- 
co&ion  in  a  liquor  compounded  of  quick-lime  fteeped 
in  rain-water,  drained,  and  to  every  pint  an  ounce  of 
Brazil-wood  added.  In  this  deco&ion  the  bone,  &c. 
is  to  be  boiled  till  fufficiently  red. 

Dr  Lewis  informs  ps  that  horns  receive  a  deep  black 
ftain  from  folution  of  filver.  It  ought  to  be  diluted 
to  fuch  a  degree  as  not  fenfibly  to  corrode  the  fubjeft; 
and  applied  two  or  three  times,  if  neceffary,  at  confi¬ 
derable  intervals,  the  matter  being  expofed  as  much  as 
poffible  to  the  fun,  to  halten  the  appearance  and  deep¬ 
ening  of  the  colour* 

Dyeing  or  Jlaining  Horn  to  imitate  Tortoife-Jhell. — 

The  horu  to  be  dyed  muft  be  firft  preffed  into  proper 
plates,  feales,  or  other  flat  form ;  and  the  following  mix¬ 
ture  prepared.  Take  of  quick-lime  two  parts,  and  of 
litharge  one  part;  temper  them  together  to  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  a  foft  pafte  with  foap-ley.  Put  this  pafte 
over  all  the  parts  of  the  horn,  except  fuch  as  are  pro¬ 
per  to  be  left  tranfparent,  in  order  to  give  it  a  nearer 
refemblance  of  the  tortoife-ffielh  The  horn  muft  re¬ 
main  in  this  manner  covered  with  the  pafte  till  it  be 
thoroughly  dry ;  when,  the  pafte  being  brufhed  off,  the 
horn  will  be  found  partly  opaque  and  partly  tranfpa¬ 
rent,  in  the  fbannjer  of  tortoife-ftiell ;  and  when  put 
over  a  foil,  of  the  kind  of  latten  called  ajfidue,  will  be 
fcarcely  diftinguilhable  from  it.  It  requires  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  fancy  and  judgment  to  difpofe  of  the  pafte  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  form  a  variety  of  tranfparent  parts, 
of  different  magnitudes  and  figures,  to  look  like  the 
effeft  of  nature:  and  it  will  be  an  improvement  to  add 
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femi-tranfparent  parts;  which  may  be  done  by  mixing 
whiting  with  fome  of  the  pafte  to  weaken  its  opera¬ 
tion  in  particular  places ;  by  which  fpots  of  a  reddifh 
brown  will  be  produced,  which  if  properly  interfper- 
fed,  efpecially  on  the  edges  of  the  dark  parts,  will 
•greatly  increafe  both  the  beauty  of  the  work,  and  its 
fimilitude  with  the  real  tortoife-fhell. 

Horn  is  alfo  a  fort  of  mufical  inftrument  of  the 
wind  kind;  chiefly  ufed  in  hunting,  to  animate  and 
bring  together  the  dogs  and  the  hunters.  The  term 
anciently  was,  wind  a  born;  all  horns  being  in  thofe 
times  compafled:  but  fince  ftraight  horns  3re  come  in 
fafhion,  they  fay  blow  a  horn,  and  fometimes  found  a 
horn.— There  are  various  leffons  on  a  horn ;  as  the  re¬ 
cheat,  double  recheat,  royal  recheat,  running  or  fare¬ 
well  recheat,  &c.  Sec  Recheat. 

Cape- Horn.  See  Terra  del  Fuego. 

Horn -Beam,  in  botany.  See  Carpinus. 

Horn -Blend,  is  a  black  or- green  indurated  bole  or 
clay,  confiding  of  fcaly  particles,  which  are  diftin- 
guifhable  from  thofe  of  mica,  by  being  lefs  fhining, 
thicker,  and  re&augular.  It  is  generally  found  amongft 
iron  ores,  and  fometimes  intermixed  with  mica,  form¬ 
ing  a  compadl  done. 

Human  Horns.  In  Dr  Charles  Leigh’s  natural 
hiftory  of  Lancadtire,  Chefhire,  and  the  Peak  in  Der- 
byfhire,  is  the  print  of  a  woman  with  two  horns  on 
her  head.  When  (he  was  28  *years  of  age  an  excre- 
fcence  grew  upon  her  head  like  a  wen,  which  conti¬ 
nued  3©  years,  and  then  grew  into  two  horns.  After 
four  years  (he  C3ft  them,  and  in  their  place  grew  two 
others.  After  four  years  (he  caft  thefe  alfo  ;  and  the 
horns  which  were  on  her  head  in  1668  (the  time  when 
the  account  was  written)  were  then  loofe.  Her  pic¬ 
ture  and  one  of  her  horns  are  in  Afhmole’s  mufeum. 
In  the  univerfity  library  at  Edinburgh  is  preferved  a 
horn  which  was  cut  from  the  head  of  Elizabeth  Love, 
in  the  50th  year  of  her  age.  It  grew  three  inches  above 
the  ear,  and  was  growing  feven  years. 

Horn -Fifh,-  Gar  fijh,  or  Sea-Needle.  See  Esox. 

Horn -Work,  in  fortification,  an  outwork  compofed 
of  two  demi-badions  joined  by  a  curtin.  See  Forti¬ 
fication. 

HORNBY,  a  town  of  Lancafhire  in  England, 
feated  on  a  branch  of  the  river  Lune,  and  beautified 
with  a  handfome  parochial  chapel.  The  ruins  of  a  de¬ 
cayed  cadle  are  dill  to  be  feen  here.  W.  Long.  2.  20. 
N.  Lat.  54.  6. 

HORN-castle,  a  town  of  Lincolnfhire  in  Eng¬ 
land.  It  had  a  cadle,  as  the  name  imports;  from  the 
architecture  of  which,  and  the  Roman  coins  that  are 
fometimes  dug  up  here,  it  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
camp  or  (lation  of  the  Romans.  The  town  is  well 
built,  and  is  almoft  furrounded  with  water.  W.  Long, 
o.  2.  N.  Lat.  31.  20. 

HORNDON,  a  town  in  Eflex,  in  England.  It 
(lands  near  a  rivulet,  that  at  a  fmall  didance  from 
hence  falls  into  the  Thames,  which  is  there  called  the 
Hope.  E.  Long.  o.  30.  N.  Lat.  51.  20. 

HORNECK  (Dr  Anthony),  a  learned  and  pious 
divine,  was  born  at  Baccharach,  in  the  Lower  Pala¬ 
tinate,  in  1641.  He  dudied  divinity  under  Dr  Span- 
heim  at  Heidelberg ;  and  afterwards  coming  to  Eng¬ 
land,  completed  his  ftudies  at  Oxford,  and  became  vi¬ 
car  of  Allliallows  in  that  city.  In  1 66 j,  he  removed 
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into  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Albemarle  ;  and  was 
tutor  to  his  grace’s  fon,  then  lord  Torrington.  The 
duke  prefented  him  to  the  redory  of  Doulton  in  De- 
vonfhire,  and  procured  for  him  a  prebend  in  Exeter. 
He  was  afterwards  chofen  preacher  of  the  Savoy.  In 
1693,  he  was  collated  to  a  prebend  in  Wedminder, 
and  the  fame  year  admitted  to  a  prebend  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  of  Wells.  He  publifhed,  1 .  The  great  law  of 
confideration.  2.  The  happy  afcetick.  3.  Delight 
and  judgment.  4.  The  fire  of  the  altar.  5.  The  ex- 
ercife  of  prayer.  6.  The  crucified  Jefus.  7.  Several 
fermons,  and  other  works.  He  died  in  1696,  and 
was  interred  in  Wedminder  abbey,  where  a  monument 
is  ereded  tojiis  memory. 

HORNERS,  thofe  people  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to 
prepare  various  utenfils  of  the  horns  of  cattle.  The 
horners  were  a  very  ancient  and  confiderable  fraterni¬ 
ty  in  the  city  of  London  fome  hundred  years  ago.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  they  complained  to  parlia¬ 
ment,  that  by  foreigners  buying  up  the  horns  in  Eng¬ 
land,  they  were  in  danger  of  being  ruined,  and  this 
bufinefs  lod  to  the  nation.  For  this  reafon  was  made 
the  datute  6  Edw.  IV.  by  which  the  fale  of  horns  to 
foreigners,  (except  fuch  as  the  faid  horners  refufed), 
was  prohibited;  and  the  wardens  had  power  granted 
them  to  fearch  all  the  markets  in  London  and  24  miles 
round,  and  to  infpeft  Sturbridge  and  Ely  fairs,  to  pre¬ 
vent  fuch  pra&ices  and  to  purchafe  horns  at  dated 
prices.  But  on  plaufible  pretences  this  law  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  the  reign  of  James  T.  and  thereupon  the  old 
evil  revived.  The  horners  again  applied  to  parlia- 
ment,  and  king  Edward’s  datute  was  renewed  (excep¬ 
ting  as  to  the  infpedlion  of  the  fairs,)  and  dill  remains 
in  force.  The  importation  of  unwrought  horns  into 
this  country  is  alfo  prohibited.  In  1750,  there  were 
exported  to  Holland  514,500  lantern-leaves,  befides 
powder-flafles.  There  was  formerly  a  duty  of  20  (hil¬ 
lings  a  thoufand,  under  which  in  1682  were  exported 
76,650  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George  I.  this  duty  was 
taken  off,  and  thefe  and  all  other  manufa&ures  made 
of  horns  may  be  exported  free.  The  prefent  company 
of  horners  were  incorporated  January  12th  1638;  and 
confid  of  a  mader,  two  wardens,  and  nine  afiiftan'ts, 
without  livery  or  hall.  They  have  a  warehoufe  in 
Spitalfields,  to  which  the  horns  are  fent  as  brought 
from  town  and  country  markets,  and  thence  regularly 
divided,  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceafed  members 
having  equal  (hares. 

HORNET,  in  zoology,  a  very  bold  and  venomous 
infeft  of  the  flying  kind.  It  greatly  refembles  the 
wafp ;  only  it  is  twice  as  large,  and  the  head  is  of  a 
longer  and  (lenderer  (hape,  and  the  eyes  formed  fome- 
what  in  the  figure  of  a  half  moon.  They  build  under 
ground,  and  in  winter  hide  themfelves  in  hollow  trees. 
They  feed  on  flefh,  and  when  very  hungry  will  feize 
upon  a  fmall  bird.  Mouffet  relates,  that  they  have 
been  feen  fmgly  to  purfue  and  kill  a  fparrow,  and  after¬ 
wards  feed  on  its  flefh. — Mr  Evelyn  informs  us,  that 
they  are  very  pernicious  to  trees,  and  will  peel  them 
round  to  the  very  timber,  as  if  they  had  been  unbark¬ 
ed  by  cattle.  They  are  deftroyed  by  (lopping  up  their 
entrances  with  tar  or  goofe-dung,  or  conveying  the 
fumes  of  brimflone  into  their  cells. 

HoRNET-ity,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  very  large  two¬ 
winged  fly,  which  has  the  (hape  and  colours  of  the 
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« Horning  hornet,  and  is  at  firft  fight  fcarce  to  be  diftinguilh- 
ed  from  it.  The  principal  colour  of  the  body  of  this 


and  a  yellow  head.  Thefe  lay,  at  a  proper  feafon,  a 
large  number  of  oblong  white  eggs,  which  hatch  into 
large  and  long  worms,  whofe  chief  food  is  the  Worms 
and  nymphs  of  the  humble  bees.  The  worm  of  this 
fly  is  continually  found  in  the  nelts  of  thefe  bees,  where 
it  never  meddles  with  the  wax  or  honey,  but  preys  on¬ 
ly  upon  the  young  offspring  of  the  creature. 

HORNING,  in  Scots  law,  a  writing  iffuing  from 
the  fignet,  in  his  majefty’s  name,  at  the  inftance  of  a 
creditor  againft  his  debtor,  commanding  him  to  pay 
or  perform  within  a  certain  time. 

HORNSEY,  a  town  in  Yorklhire,  in  England.  It 
is  almoft  furrounded  by  a  fmall  arm  of  the  lea;  and 
the  church  having  a  high  fteeplej  is  a  noted  fea-mark. 
Not  many  years  ago  there  was  a  ftreet  here  called  Horn - 
!  ■  fey  beck,  which  was  walked  away  by  the  fea,  except  a 
houfe  or  two.  E.  Long.  o.  6.  N.  Lat.  54.  o. 

HOROLOGIUM,  a  general  name  for  inllruments 
to  meafure  the  hours,  as  a  watch,  clock,  dial,  &c. 
See  Dial  and  Watch. 

HOROSCOPE,  in  aftrology,  is  the  degree  of  the 
afcendant,  or  the  liar  that  rifes  above  the  horizon  at  a 
certain  moment,  which  is  obferved  in  order  to  predidl 
fome  future  event,  as  the  fuccefs  of  a  defign,  the  fortune 
of  a  perfon  who  was  at  that  inftant  born,  &c. 

HOROSCOPY.  See  Divination,  n°  2. 

HORROX  (Jeremiah),  au  eminent  Englilh  aftro- 
nomer  in  the  17th  century,  was  born  atTexteth  near 
Liverpool  in  Lancalhire  in  1619.  He  died,  to  the 
great  lofs  of  that  fcience  and  of  the  world,  in  the 
23d  year  of  his  age,  after  he  had  juft  finilhed  his  Ve¬ 
nus  in foie  -oifa  ;  which,  with  fome  other  works,  were 
publilhed  by  Dr  Wallis,  in  quarto. 

HORROR,  ftridly  fignifies  filch  an  excels  of  fear 
as  makes  a  perfon  tremble. — In  medicine,  it  denotes 
a  {hivering  and  lhaking  of  the  whole  body,  coming 
by  fits.  It  is  common  at  the  beginning  of  all  fevers, 
but  is  particularly  remarkable  in  thofe  of  the  inter¬ 
mittent  kind.  See  ( Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HORSE,  in  zoology.  See  the  article  Equus. 

Hunting- Horse,  a  name  given  to  a  horfe  qualified 
to  carry  a  perfon  in  the  chafe.  The  lhape  of  the 
horfe  defigned  for  this  fervice  Ihould  be  ftrong,  and 
well  knit  together,  as  the  jockeys  exprefs  it.  Irregu¬ 
lar  or  unequal  lhapes  in  thefe  creatures  are  always  a 
token  of  weaknefs.  The  inequalities  in  lhape,  which 
portfm.  fliew  a  horfe  improper  for  the  chace,  are  the  having  a 
large  head  and  a  fmall  neck,  a  lafge  leg  and  a  fmall 
foot,  &c.  The  head  of  a  hunting  horfe  indeed  ihould 
always  be  large,  but  the  neck  Ihould  alfo  be  thick 
and  ftrong  to  fupport  it.  The  head  Ihould  be  lean, 
the  noftrils  wide,  and  the  wind-pipe  ftrait.  In  order 
to 'his  behaving  well  in  the  field,  he  ought  to  have 
great  care  and  indulgence  in  the  liable  ;  to  have  as 
much  reft  and  quiet  as  may  be;  to  be  kept  well  fup- 
plied  with  good  meat,  clean  litter,  and  frefh  water  by 
him  ;  he  Ihould  be  often  dreffed,  and  fuffered  to  fleep 
as  much  as  he  pleafes.  He  Ihould  be  fed  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  that  his  dung  may  be  rather  foft  than  hard, 
and  it  mull  be  of  a  bright  and  clean  colour.  All  this 
Vol.  V. 
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may  be  eafily  managed  by  the  continual  obfervance  Horfe. 
and  change  of  his  food  as  occafion  requires.  After  his  ~ 
ufual  fcowerings,  he  Ihould  have  exercife,  and  malhe3  of 
fweetmalt;  and  bread  and  beans,  or  wheat  and  beaus 
mixed  together,  are  to  be  his  bell  food,  and  beans  and 
oat3  his  worft. 

There  is  a  general  pra&ice  among  grooms,  of  gi¬ 
ving  their  hunting  horfes  wheat- ftraw,  as  foon  as  they 
take  them  up  from  the  grafs.  They  fay  they  do  thi* 
to  take  up  their  bellies  ;  but  there  feems  to  be  much 
reafon  for  difapproving  fuch  a  praftice.  The  change 
is  very  violent,  and  the  nature  of  the  ftraw  fo  heating 
and  drying,  that  there  feems  great  reafon  to  fear,  that 
the  aftringent  nature  of  it  would  be  prejudicial  more 
than  at  firft  is  perceived.  It  is  always  found,  that  the 
dung  is  hard  after  this  food,  and  is  voided  with  pain 
•  and  difficulty,  which  is  in  general  very  wrong  for  this 
kind  of  horfes.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  avoid  this 
llraw-feeding;  and  to  dtpend  upon  moderate  airing, 
warm  clothing,  good  old  hay,  and  old  corn,  than  to 
have  recourfeto  any  thing  of  this  kind. 

It  is  a  rule  with  all  ftaunch  fportfmen,  that  no  horfe 
Ihould  be  ttfed  in  hunting  till  he  is  five  years  old.  Some 
Will  hunt  them  at  four  :  but  the  horfe  at  this  time  is 
not  come  up  to  his  true  ftrength  and  courage ;  and  will 
not  only  fail  at  any  tough  trials,  but  will  be  fubjedt  to 
{trains  and  accidents  of  that  kind,  much  more  than  if 
he  was  kept  for  another  year,  when  his  ftrength  would 
be  more  confirmed. 

Management  of  a  Horse  upon  and  after  a  Jour¬ 
ney.  See  that  his  Ihoes  be  not  too  ftrait,  or  prefs  his 
feet,  but  be  exadtly  lhaped ;  and  let  him  be  Ihod  fome 
days  before  you  begin  a  journey,  that  they  may  be 
fettled  to  hi6  feet. 

Obferve  that  he  is  furnilhed  with  a  bitt  proper  for 
him,  and  by  no  means  too  heavy,  which  may  incline  sportfm. 
him  to  carry  low,  or  to  reft  upon  the  hand  when  he  Did, 
grow3  weary,  which  horfemen  call  making  ufe  of  his 
fifth  leg. 

The  mouth  of  the  bitt  Ihould  reft  upon  his  bars 
about  half  a  finger’s-breadth  from  his  tulhes,  fo  as  not 
to  make  him  frumble  his  lips ;  the  curb  Ihould  reft  in 
the  hollow  of  his  beard  a  little  above  the  chin  5  and  if 
it  gall  him,  you  mull  defend  the  place  with  a  piece  of 
buff,  or.  other  foft  leather. 

Take  notice  that  the  faddle  do  not  reft  upon  his 
withers,  reins,  or  back- bone,  and  that  one  part  of  it 
do  not  prefs' his  back  more  than  another. 

Some  riders  gall  a  horfe’s  fides  below  the  faddle  with 
their  ftirrup-leathers,  efpecially  if  he  be  lean  ;  to  hin¬ 
der  it,  you  Ihould  fix  a  leather- ftrap  between  the 
points  of  the  fore  and  hind-bows  of  the  faddle,  and 
make  the  llirrup-leather  pafs  over  them. 

Begin  your  journey  with  Ihort  marches,  efpecially 
if  your  horfe  has  not  been  exercifed  for  a  long  time  : 
fuller  him  to  Hale  as  often  as  you  find  him  irtclined  ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  invite  him  to  it:  but  do  not  ex¬ 
cite  your  mares  to  Hale,  becaufe  their  vigour  will  be 
thereby  diminilhed. 

It  is  advifable  to  ride  very  foftly,  for  a  quarter  or 
half  an  hour  before  you  arrive  at  the  inn,  that  the 
horfe  not  being  too  warm,  nor  out  of  breath,  whert 
put  into  the  liable,  you  may  unbridle  him:  but  if 
your  bulinefs  obliges  you  to  put  on  lharply,  you  mull 
21  F  then 
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Horfe.  then  (the  weather  being  warm)  let  him  be  walked  in 
a  man’s  hand,  that  he  may  cool  by  degrees  ;  other- 
wife,  if  it  be  very  cold,  let  him  be  covered  with  cloths, 
and  walked  up  and  down  in  fome  place  free  from  wind  ; 
but  in  cafe  you  have  not  the  conveniency  of  a  fhelter- 
ed  walk,  liable  him  forthwith,  and  let  his  whole  body 
be  rubbed  and  dried  with  draw. 

Although  fome  people  will  have  their  horfes  legs 
rubbed  down  with  draw  as  foon  as  they  are  brought 
into  the  liable,  thinking  to  fupple  them  by  that 
means  ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greateft  errors  that  can  be 
committed,  and  produces  no  other  effedls  than  to  draw 
down  into  the  legs  thofe  humours  that  are  always  ftir- 
red  up  by  the  fatigue  of  the  journey :  not  that  the 
rubbing  of  horfes  legs  is  to  be  difallowed;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  we  highly  approve  of  it,  only  would  not  have 
it  done  at  their  firft  arrival,  but  when  they  are  per- 
fe&ly  cooled. 

Being  come  to  your  inn,  as  foon  as  your  horfe  is 
partly  dried,  and  ceafes  to  beat  in  the  flanks,  let  him 
be  unbridled,  his  bitt  walhed,  cleanfed,  and  wiped, 
and  let  him  eat  his  hay  at  pleafure. 

Ifyour  horfe  be  very  dry,  and  yon  have  not  given  him 
water  on  the  road,  give  him  oats  walhed  in  good 
mild  ale. 

The  dull  and  fartd  will  fometimes  fo  dry  the  tongues 
and  mouths  of  horfe3,  that  they  lofe  their  appetites  : 
in  fuch  cafe,  give  them  bran  well  moillened  with  wa¬ 
ter  to  cool  and  refrelh  their  mouths ;  or  walh  their 
mouths  and  tongues  with  a  wet  fpunge,  to  oblige  them 
to  eat. 

The  foregoing  dire£lions  are  to  be  obferved  after 
moderate  riding  ;  but  if  you  have  rid  exceffively  hard, 
unfaddle  your  horfe,  and  fcrape  off  the  fweat  with  a 
fweating- knife,  or  fcraper,  holding  it  with  both 
.  hands,  and  going  always  with  the  hair ;  then  rub  his 
head  and  ears  with  a  large  hair-cloth,  wipe  him  alfo 
between  the  fore-legs  and  hind-legs  ;  in  the  mean 
while,  his  body  Ihould  be  rubbed  all  over  with  llraw, 
efpecially  urtder  his  belly  and  beneath  the  faddle,  till 
he  is  thoroughly  dry. 

That  done,  fet  on  the  faddle  again,  cover  him  ;  and 
if  you  have  a  warm  place,  let  him  be  gently  led  up  and 
down  in  it,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  but  if  not,  let 
him  dry  where  he  flands. 

Or  you  may  unfaddle  him  immediately  ;  fcrape  off 
the  fweat ;  let  the  oftler  take  a  little  vinegar  in  his 
mouth,  and  fquirt  it  into  the  horfe’s  ;  then  rub  his 
head,  between  the  fore  and  hind-legs,  and  his  whole 
body,  till  he  is  pretty  dry :  let  him  not  drink  till 
thoroughly  cool  and  has  eaten  a  few  oats ;  for  many, 
by  drinking  too  foon,  have  been  fpoiled.  Set  the 
faddle  in  the  fun  or  by  a  fire,  in  order  to  dry  the  pari- 
nels. 

When  horfes  are  arrived  in  an  inn,  a  man  fhould, 
before  they  are  unbridled,  lift  up  their  feet,  to  fee 
whether  they  want  any  of  their  fhoes,  or  if  thofe  they 
have  do  not  reft  upon  their  fides;  afterwards  he  fhould 
pick  and  clear  them  of  the  earth  and  gravel,  which  may 
be  got  betwixt  their  fhoes  and  foies. 

If  you  water  them  abroad,  upon  their  return  from 
the  river,  caufe  their  feet  to  be  flopped  with  cow- 
dung,  which  will  eafe  the  pain  therein ;  and  if  it  be  in 
the  evening,  let  the  dung  continue  in  their  feet  all 
night,  to.  keep  them  foft  and  in  good  condition:  but 
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if  your  horfe  have  brittle  feet,  it  will  be  requifite  to  Hdrfe.f 
anoint  the  fore-feet,  at  the  on-fetting  of  the  hoofs,  | 

with  butter,  oil,  or  hog’s-greafe,  before  you  water  t 

him  in  the  morning,  and  in  dry  weather  they  fhould  be 
alfo  greafed  at  noon. 

Many  horfes,  as  foon  as  unbridled,  in  (lead  of  eat¬ 
ing,  lay  themfelves  down  to  reft,  by  reafon  of  the 
great  pain  they  have  in  their  feet,  fo  that  a  man  is  apt  ■! 

to  think  them  fick  :  but  if  he. looks  to  their  eyes,  he 
will  fee  they  are  lively  and  good;  and  if  he  offers  them 
meat  as  they  are  lying,  they  will  eat  it  very  willingly; 
yet  if  he  handles  their  feet,  he  will  find  them  extreme¬ 
ly  hot,  which  difeovers  their  fuffering  in  that  part. 

You  muft  therefore  fee  if  their  fhoes  do  not  reft  upon 

their  foies,  which  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  be  certainly  J 

known,  without  unfhoeing  them  ;  but  if  you  take  off 

their  fhoes,  then  look  to  the  infide  of  them,  and  you- 

may  perceive  that  thofe  parts  which  reft  upon  the  I 

foies  are  more  fmooth  and  fhining  than  the  others  :  j 

in  this  cafe  you  are  to  pare  their  feet  in  thofe  parts, 

and  fix  on  their  fhoes  again,  anointing  the  hoofs,  and 

flopping  the  foies,  with  fealding  hot  black  pitch  or 

tar. 

After  a  long  day’s  journey,  at  night  feel  your 
horfe’s  back,  if  he  be  pinched,  galled,  or  fwelled,  (if 
you  do  not  immediately  difeover  it,  perhaps  you  may 
after  fupper),  there  is  nothing  better  than  to  rub  it 
with  good  brandy  and  the  white  of  an  egg.  If  the 
galls  are  between  the  legs,  ufe  the  fame  remedy  ;  but 
if  the  oftler  rubs  him  well  between  the  legs,  he  will  fcl - 
dom  be  galled  in  that  part. 

In  order  to  preferve  horfes  after  travel,  take  thefe 
few  ufeful  inftruftions.  When  you  are  arrived  from  a 
journey,  immediately  draw  the  two  heel-nails  of  the 
fore-feet ;  and,  if  it  be  a  large  fhoe,  then  four  :  two 
or  three  days  after,  you  may  blood  him  in  the  neck, 
and  feed  him  for  ten  or  twelve  days  only  with  wet 
bran,  without  giving  him  any  oats ;  but  keep  him 
well  littered. 

The  reafon  why  you  are  to  draw  the  heel-nails,  is 
becaufe  the  heels  are  apt  to  fwcll,  and  if  they  are  not 
thus  eafed,  the  fhoes  would  prefs  and  ftraiten  them.  ; 

too  much  :  it  is  alfo  advifable  to  flop  them  with  cow- 
dung  for  a  while ;  but  do  not  take  the  fhoes  off,  nor 
pare  the  feet,  becaufe  the  humours  are  drawn  down  by 
that  means. 

The  following  bath  will  be  very  ferviceable  for  pre- 
ferving  your  horfe’s  legs.  Take  the  dung  of  a  cow 
or  ox,  and  make  it  thin  with  vinegar,  fo  as  to  be  of 
the  confidence  of  thick  broth  ;  and  having  added  a 
handful  of  fmallfolt,  nib  his  fore- legs  from  the  knees, 
and  the  hind-legs  from  the  gambrels,  chafing  them 
well  with  and  againft  the  hair,  that  the  remedy  may 
fink  in  and  flick  to  thofe  parts,  that  they  may  be  all 
covered  over  with  it.  Thus  leave  the  horfe  till  morn¬ 
ing,  not  wetting  his  legs,  but  giving  him  his  water  that 
evening  in  a  pail  :  next  morning  lead  him  to  the  ri¬ 
ver,  or  wafh  his  legs  in  well-water,  which  is  very  good, 
and  will  keep  them  from  fwelling. 

Thofe  perfons,  who,  to  recover  their  horfes  feet, 
make  a  hole  in  them,  which  they  fill  with  moiftened 
cow-dung,  and  keep 'it  in  their  fore-feet  during  the 
fpace  of  a  month,  do  very  ill ;  becaufe,  though  the 
continual  moifture  that  iffues  from  the  dung  occa- 
fions  the  growing  of  the  hoof,  yet  it  dries  and 
(brinks. 
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Ilorfe.  fiirinks  it  fo  exceffively  when  out  of  that  place,  that 
it  fplits  and  breaks  like  glafs,  and  the  foot  imme¬ 
diately  ftraitens.  For  it  is  certain,  that  cow-dung 
(contrary  to  the  opinion  of  many  people)  fpoils  a 
horfe’s  hoof :  it  does  indeed  moiilen  the  foie;  but  it  drieS 
up  the  hoof,  which  is  of  a  different  nature  from  it.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  recover  a  horfe’s  feet,  inftead  of 
cow-dung,  fill  a  hole  with  blue  wet  clay,  and  make 
him  keep  his  fore- feet  in  it  for  a  month. 

Moil  horfes  that  are  fatigued,  or  over-rid,  and 
made  lean  by  long  journeys,  have  their  flanks  altered 
without  being  purfy,  efpecialty  vigorous  horfes  that 
have  worked  too  violently. 

There  is  no  better  method  to  recover  them,  than  to 
give  each  of  them  in  the  morning  half  a  pound  of  ho¬ 
ney  very  well  mingled  with  fcalded  bran  ;  and  when 
they  readily  eat  the  half  pound,  give,  them  the  next 
time  a  whole  one,  and  afterwards  two  pounds,  every 
day  continuing  this  courfe  till  your  horfes  are  empty, 
and  purge  kindly  with  it  5  but  as  foon  as  you  perceive 
that  their  purging  ceafes,  forbear  to  give  them  any 
more  honey.. 

You  may .  adminifter  powder  of  liquorice  in  the 

Ifcalded  bran  for  a  confiderable  time;  and  to  cool  their 
blood,  it  will  not  be  improper  to  let  them  have  three 
or  four  glitters. 

In  cafe  the  horfe  be  very  lean,  it  is  expedient  to 
give  him  feme  wet  bran,  over  and  above  his  propor¬ 
tion  of  oats ;  and  grafs  is  alfo  extraordinary  beneficial; 
if  he  be  not  purfy. 

If  it  be  a  mare,  put  her  to  a  horfe  5  and  if  fhe  never 
had  a  foal  before,  it  will  enlarge  her  belly. 

Sometimes  exceffive  feeding  may  do  horfes  more 
harm  than  good,  by  rendering  them  fubjeft  to  the 
farcy.  You  fhould  therefore  be  cautious  in  giving 
them  too  great  a  quantity  at  a  time,  and  take  a  little 
blood  from  them  now  and  then. 

When  a  horfe  begins  to  drink  it  heartily,  it  is  a  cer¬ 
tain  fign  that  he  will  recover  in  a  fhort  time.  As  to 
the  method  of  giving  him  water  during  ajourney,  ob- 
ferve  the  following  rules: 

All  the  while  you  are  upon  ajourney,  let  your  horfe 
drink  of  the  firft  good  water  you  come  to,  after  feven 
o’clock  in  the  morning  if  it  be  in  fummer-time,  and 
after  nine  or  ten  in  winter. 

'  That  is  accounted  good  water,  which  is  neither  too 
quick  and  piercing,  nor  too  muddy  and  (linking. 

Tli  is  is  to  be  done,  unlefs  you  would  have  him 
gallop  3  long  time  after  drinking  ;  for  if  fo,  you  mutt 
forbear. 

Though  it  is  the  cuftom  of  England  to  run  and 
gallop  horfes  after  drinking,  which  we  call  ’watering- 
courfes ,  to  bring  them  (as  they  fay)  into  wind;  yet,  fays 
M.  de  Solleyfel,  it  is  the  mod  pernicious  pra&ice  that 
can  be  imagined  for  horfes,  by  which  many  are  ren¬ 
dered  purfy. 

While  a  horfe  is  drinking,  draw  up  his  head  five  or 
fix  times,  making  him  move  a  little  between  every 
draught ;  and  notwithftanding  he  be  warm,  and  fweat 
very  much,  yet  if  he  is  not  quite  out  of  breath,  and 
you  have  ft  ill  four  or  five  miles  to  ride,  he  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  after  drinking  a  little,  than  if  he  had  drank  none 
at  all  :  it  is  true,  indeed,  that  if  the  horfe  is  very 
warm,  you  (hould,  at  coming  out  of  the  W3ter,  redouble 
your  pace,  to  make  him  go  at  a  gentle  trot,  to  warm 


the  water  in  his  belly. 

You  ought  to  let  him  drink  after  this  manner  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  time  of  your  journey  :  becaufe,  if  when 
you  happen  to  bait  he  be  hot  or  fweaty,  you  mutt 
not  let  him  drink  for  a  long  time,  as  it  would  en¬ 
danger  his  life ;  and  when  his  bridle  is  taken  off,  his 
exceffive  third  will  hinder  him  from  eating,  fo  that  he 
will  not  offer  to  touch  his  meat  for  an  hour  or  two, 
which  perhaps  your  occafions  will  not  allow  you  for 
a  baiting  time,  and  not  to  have  any  food  will  render 
him  unfit  for  travel. 

If  you  meet  with  any  ford  before  you  come  to  your 
inn,  ride  the  horfe  through  it  two  or  three  times,  but 
not  up  to  his  belly  :  this  will  not  only  cleanfe  his  legs  ; 
but  the  coldnefs  of  the  water  will  bind  up  the  hu¬ 
mours,  and  prevent  them  from  de  (bending. 

If  your  horfe  has  been  very  warm,  and  you  have 
not  had  the  conveniency  of  watering  him  upon  the 
road,  he  will,  when  unbridled,  eat  but  very  little; 
therefore  he  (hould  have  his  oats  given  him  wafhed  in 
ale  or  beer,  or  only  fome  of  them,  if  you  intend  to  feed 
him  again  after  he  has  drank. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  horfes  are  often  fpoiled 
by  giving  them  oats  before  their  water  ;  becaufe  they 
fay,  the  water  makes  the  oats  pafs  too  foon,  and  out 
of  the  ftomach  undigefted.  But  M.  de  Solleyfel  af¬ 
firms,  that  though  it  be  the  common  cuftom  not  to  do 
it  till  after,  yet  it  is  proper  to  feed  with  oats  both 
before  and  after,  efpecially  if  the  horfe  be  warm,  and 
has  been  hard  rid ;  for  they  will  be  a  great  deal  the  bet¬ 
ter  for  it,  and  in  no  danger  of  becoming  fick. 

'RoK&z-CbeJlnut.  See  ASsculus. 

HoRSE-Gatfn/j.  See  Guards. 

Horse -Mufcle.  See  Muscle. 

Horse -Radijh.  See  Cochlearia. 

Horse- Shoes*  See  Shoeing. 

Horse- Vetch.  See  Hippocrepis. 

Animated  Horse -Hairs,  a  term  ufed  to  exprefs  a 
fort  of  long  and  (lender  water- worm  of  a  blackifh  co¬ 
lour,  and  fo  much  refembling  a  horfe-hair  that  it  is 
generally,  by  the  vulgar,  fuppofed  to  be  the  hair  fallen 
from  a  horfe’s  mane  into  the  water  as  lie  drinks,  and 
there  animated  by  fome  ftrange  power.  Dr  Lifter  has 
at  large  confuted  this  opinion  in  the  Philofophical 
Tranfaflions.  See  the  article  Setaceous  Worms . 

Breeding  of  Horses.  When  the  ftallion  is  chofen, 
and  all  the  mares  intended  for  him  are  collebled  toge-  Bufon's 
ther,  there  muft  be  another  ftone-horfe,  to  difeover  Nat' 
which  of  the  mares  are  in  heat;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
contribute  to  inflame  them.  All  the  mares  are  to  be 
brought  fucceffively  fo  this  ftone-horfe  ;  which  fhonld 
alfo  be  enflamed,  and  fuffered  frequently  to  neigh.  As 
he  is  for  leaping  every  one,  fucli  as  are  not  in  heat  keep 
him  off,  whilft  thofe  which  are  fo  fuffer  him  to  ap- 
roach  them.  But  inftead  of  being  allowed  to  fatisfy 
is  impulfe,  he  mud  be  led  away,  and  the  real  ftallion 
fubftituted  in  his  dead.  This  trial  is  neceffary  for  as¬ 
certaining  the  true  time  of  the  mare’s  heat,  efpecially 
of  thofe  which  have  not  yet  had  a  colt  ;  for  with  re¬ 
gard  to  fuch  as  have  recently  foaled,  the  heat  ufually 
begins  nine  days  after  their  delivery  ;  and  on  that  very 
day  they  may  be  led  to  the  ftallion  to  be  covered;  and 
nine  days  after,  by  the  experiment  abovementioned, 
it  may  be  known  whether  they  are  dill  in  heat.  If 
they  are,  they  muft  be  covered  a  fecond  time;  and 
21  F  2  thus 
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Ilorfe.  thus  fucceffively  every  ninth  day  while  their  heat  con- 
tinues:  for  when  they  are  Impregnated,  their  heat  a- 
bates,  and  in  a  few  days  ceafes  entirely. 

But  that  every  thing  may  be  done  eafily  and  con¬ 
veniently,  and  at  the  fame  time  with  fuccefs  and 
advantage,  great  attention,  expence  and  precaution 
are  requifite.  The  ftud  mu  ft  be  fixed  in  a  good  foil, 
and  in  a  fuitable  place,  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
mares  and  ftallions  intended  to  be  ufed.  This  fpot 
muft  be  divided  into  feveral  parts,  inclofed  with  rails 
or  ditches  well  fenced  ;  in  the  part  where  the  pafture 
is  the  rlcheft,  the  mares  in  fold,  anil  thofe  with  colts 
by  their  fides,  are  to  be  kept.  Thofe  which  are  not 
impregnated,  or  have  not  yet  been  covered,  are  to  be 
feparated,  and  kept  with  the  fillies  in  another  clofe; 
where  the  pafture  is  lefs  rich,  that  they  may  not  grow 
too  fat,  which  would  obftruft  the  progrefs  of  genera¬ 
tion.  Laftly,  the  young  ftone  colts,  or  geldings,  are 
to  be  kept  in  the  drieft  part  of  the  fields,  and  where 
the  ground  is  moll  unequal;  that  by  running  over  tlie 
uneven  furface,  they  may  acquire  a-freedom  in  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  their  legs  and  (houlders.  This  clofe,  where  the 
ftone  colts  are  kept,  muft  be  very  carefully  feparated 
from  the  others,  left  the  young  horfes  break  their 
bounds,  and  enervate  themfelves  with  the  mares.  If 
the  traft  be  fo  large  as  to  allow  of  dividing  each  of 
thefe  clofes  into  two  parts,  for  putting  oxen  and  horfes 
into  them  alternately,  the  pafture  will  laft  much  lon¬ 
ger  than  if  continually  eaten  by  horfes;  the  ox  impro¬ 
ving  the  fertility,  whereas  the  horfe  leftens  it.  In  each 
of  thefe  clofes  (hould  be  a  pond;  ftanding  water  being 
better  than  running,  which  often  gripes  them;  and  if 
there  are  any  trees  in  the  ground,  they  (hould  be  left 
ftanding,  their  (hade  being  very  agreeable  to  the  horfes 
in  great  heats ;  but  all  ftems  or  flumps  ftiould  be  grub¬ 
bed  up,  and  all  holes  levelled,  to  prevent  accidents.  In 
thefe  pafturesyour  horfes  ftiould  feed  during  the  fum- 
mer;  but  in  the  winter  the  mares  (hould  be  kept  in 
the  ftable  and  fed  with  hay.  The  colts  alfo  muft  be 
houfed,  and  never  fuffered  to  feed  abroad  in  winter, 
except  in  very  fine  weather.  Stallions  that  (land  in  the 
ftable  ftiould  be  fed  more  with  draw  than  hay ;  and 
moderately  exercifed  till  covering  time,  which  gene¬ 
rally  lafts  from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of 
June.  But  during  this  feafon  they  (hould  have  no  o- 
ther  exercife,  and  be  plentifully  fed,  but  with  the  fame 
food  as  ufual.  Before  the  ftallion  is  brought  to  the 
mare,  he  (hould  be  drefled,  as  that  will  greatly  in- 
creafe  his  ardour.  The  mare  muft  alfo  be  curried,  and 
have  no  (hoes  on  her  hind  feet,  fome  of  them  being 
ticklifti,  and  will  kick  the  ftallion.  A  perfon  holds 
the  mare  '  y  the  halter,  and  two  others  lead  the  ftallion 
by  long  reins  ;  when  he  is  in  a  proper  fituation,  ano¬ 
ther  affiftant  carefully  dire&s  the  yard,  pulling  afide 
the  mare’s  tail,  as  a  (ingle  hair  might  hurt  him  dan- 
geroufly.  It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ftallion  does 
not  complete  the  work  of  generation,  coming  from  the 
mare  without  making  any  injeftion  :  it  (hould  there¬ 
fore  be  attentively  obferved,  whether,  in  the  laft  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  copulation,  the  dock  of  the  ftallion’s  tail 
has  a  vibrating  motion  ;  for  fuch  a  motion  always  ac¬ 
companies  the  emiflion  of  the  feminal  lymph.  If  he 
has  performed  the  ad,  he  muft  on  no  confideration  be 
fuffered  to  repeat  it;  but  be  led  away  dire&ly  to  the 
ftable,  and  there  kept  two  days.  For,  however  able  a 


good  ftallion  may  be  of  covering  every  day  during  the 
three  months,  it  is  much  better  to  let  him  be  led  to  a 
mare  only  every  other  day  :  his  produce  will  be  greater, 
and  he  hinvfelf  lefs  exhaufted.  During  the  firft  feven 
days,  let  four  different  mares  be  fucccflively  brought  to 
him;  and  the  ninth  day  let  the  firft  be  again  brought, 
and  fo  fucceffively  while  they  continue  in  heat:  but  as 
foon  as  the  heat  of  any  one  is  over,  a  freih  mare  is  to 
be  put  in  her  place,  and  covered  in  her  turn  every  nine 
days;  and  as  feveral  retain  even  at  the  firft,  fecond,  or 
third  time,  it  is  computed  that  a  (tallion,  by  fuch  ma¬ 
nagement,  may,  during  the  three  months,  cover  15  or 
18  mares,  and  beget  10  or  12  colts.  Thefe  animals 
have  a  very  large  quantity  of  the' feminal  lymph;  fo 
that  a  confiderable  portion  of  it  is  (hed  during  the 
emiflioH.  In  the  mares  likewife  is  an  emiflion,  or  ra¬ 
ther  diftillatioh  of  the  feminal  lymph,  during  the  whole 
time  they  are  horfing;  ejecting  a  vifeid  whitifti  lymph, 
called  the  heats ,  which  ceafe  on  conception.  This 
ichor  the  Greeks  called  bippomanes ;  and  pretended 
that  philtres  might  be  made  of  it,  Qfie  remarkable  ef¬ 
fect  of  .which  was,  to  render  a  horfe  frant-ic  with  luft. 
This'  hippomanes  is  very  different  from  that  found  in 
the  fecuridines  of  the  foal,  which  Mr  Datiberiton  firft 
difeovered,  and  has  fo  accurately  deferibed  its  nature, 
origin,  and  .fituation.  The  ejedtion  of  this  liquor  is 
the  mod  certain  fign  of  the  mare’^heat;  but  it  is  alfo 
known  by  the  inflation  of  the  lower  part  of  the  vulva, 
by  her  frequent  weighings,  and  attempts  to  get  to  the 
horfes.  After  being  covered,  nothih'g  more  is  requi¬ 
fite  than  to  lead  her  away  to  the  field.  The  firft  foal 
of  a  mare  is  never  fo  ftrongly  formed  as  the  fucceed- 
ing ;  fo  that  care  (hould  be  taken  to  procure  for  her, 
the  firft  time,  a  larger  ftallion,  that  the  defeft  of  the 
growth  may  be  compenfated  by  the;  largenefs  of  the 
fize.  Particular  regard  ftiould  alfd  be  had  to  the  dif¬ 
ference  or  congruity  of  the  fafhion  of  the  ftallion  and 
the  mare,  in  order  to  corredt  the  faults  of  the  one  by 
the  perfedfions  of  the  other:  efpeclally  never  to  make 
any  difproportion3te  copulations,  as  of  a  fmall  horfe 
with  a  large  mare,  or  a  large  horfe  with  a  fmall 
mare;  as  the  produce  of  fuch  copulation  would  be 
fmall,  or  badly  proportioned.  It  is  by  gradations  that 
we  muft  endeavour  to  arrive  at  natural  beauty :  for 
inftance,  to  give  to  a  mare  a  little  too  clumfy,  a  well- 
made  horfe  and  finely  fhaped;  to  a  fmall  mare,  a  horfe 
a  little  higher ;  to  a  mare  which  is  faulty  in  her  fore¬ 
hand,  a  horfe  with  an  elegant  head  and  noble  cheft, 
&c. 

It  has  been  obferved,  that  horfes  fed  in  dry  and  light 
grounds,  produce  temperate,  fwift,  and  vigorous  foals, 

,  with  mufcular  legs  and  a  hard  hoof  ;  while  the  fame 
bred  in  marflies  and  moift  paftures  have  produced 
foals  with  a  large  heavy  head,  a  thick  carcafs,  clumfy 
legs,  bad  hoofs,  and  broad  feet.  Thefe  differences  pro¬ 
ceed  from  the  air  and  food,  which  is  eafily  underftood; 
but  what  is  more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  and  ftill 
more  effential  than  what  we  have  hitherto  obferved,  is* 
to  be  continually  crofling  the  breed  to  prevent  a  dege¬ 
neracy. 

In  coupling  of  horfes,  the  colour  and  fize  fhould  be 
fuited  to  each  other,  the  fhape  edntrafted,  and  the  breed 
crofted  by  an  oppofition  of  climates  :  but  horfes  and 
mares  foaled  in  the  fame  ftud  fhould  never  be  joined. 
Thefe  are  effential  articles;  but  there  are  others  which 
(hould 
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(hould  by  no  means  be  negle&ed :  as  that  no  fhort- 
docked  mares  be  fuffered  in  a  ftud,  becaufe  from  their 
being  unable  to  keep  off  the  flies,  they  are  much  more 
tormented  by  them  than  others  which  have  a  long  fweep- 
ingtail;  and  their  continual  agitations  from- the  (lings 
of  thefe  infe£ts-,  occafions  a  diminution  in  the  quantity 
of  their  milk,  and  has  a  great  influence  on  the  conftitu- 
tion  and  fize  of  the  colt,  which  will  be  vigorous  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  dam  is  a  good  nurfe.  Care  mull  alfo  be 
taken,  that  the  ftud  mares  be  fuch  as  have  been  always 
brought  up  in  paftures,  and  never  over- worked.  Mares 
which  have  always  been  brought  up  in  the  liable  on 
dry  food,  and  afterwards  turned  to  grafs,  do  not  breed 
at  firft  :  fome  time  is  required  for  accuftoming  them  to 
this  new  aliment. 

Though  the  ufual  feafon  for  the  heat  of  mares  be 
from  the  beginning  of  April  to  the  end  of  June,  yet 
it  is  not- uncommon  to  find  fome  among  a  large  num¬ 
ber,  that  are  in  heat  before  that  time :  but  it  is  ad- 
vifable  to  let  this  heat  pafs  over  without  giving  them 
to  the  ftallion,  becaufe  they  would  foal  in  winter;  and 
the  colts,  befides  the  inclemency  of  the  feafon,  would 
have  bad  milk  for  their  nourifhment.  Again,  if 
the  mares  are  not  in  heat  till  after  the  end  of  June, 
they  (hould  not  be  covered  that  feafon;  becaufe  the  colts 
being  foaled  in  fummer,  have  not  time  for  acquiring 
ftrength  fufficient  to  repel  the  injuries  of  the  following 
winter. 

Many,  inftead  of  bringing  the  ftallion  to  the  mare, 
turn  him  loofe  into  the  clofe,  where  all  the  mares  are 
brought  together;  and  there  leave  hitn  to  choofe  fuch 
as  will  (land  to  him.  This  is  a  very  advantageous  me¬ 
thod  for  the  mares:  they  will  always  take  horfe  more 
certainly  than  in  the  other  ;  but  the  ftallion,  in  fix 
weeks,  will  do  himfelf  more  damage  than  in  feveral 
years  by  moderate  exercife,  conduced  in  the  manner 
we  have  already  mentioned. 

When  the  mares  are  pregnant,  and  their  belly  be¬ 
gins  to  fvvell,  they  muft  be  feparated  from  thofe  that 
are  not,  left  they  hurt  them.  They  ufually  go  1 1  months 
and  fome  days ;  and  foal  (landing,  whereas  mod  other 
quadrupeds  lie  down.  Thofe  that  cannot  foal  without 
great  difficulty,  muft  be  affifted ;  the  foal  muft  be  placed 
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in  a  proper  fituation ;  and  fometimes,  if  dead,  drawn  Horfe. 
out  with  cords.  The  head  of  the  colt  ufually  prefents 
itfelf  firft,  as  in  all  other  animals:  at  its  coming  out  of 
the  matrix,  it  breaks  the  fecnndines  or  integnments 
that  inclofe  it,  which  is  accompanied  with  a  great  flux 
of  the  lymph  contained  in  them  ;  and  at  the  fame  time 
one  or  more  folid'  lumps  are  difcharged,  formed  by  the 
fediment  of  the  infpiffated  liquor  of  the  allantoides. 

This  lump,  which  the  ancients  called  the  hippontenes  of 
the  colt ,  is  fo  far  from  being,  as  they  imagined,  a  mafa 
of  fle(h  adhering  to  the  head  of  the  colt,  that  it  is  fe¬ 
parated  from  it  by  a  membrane  called  amnios.  As 
foon  as  the  colt  is  fallen,  the  mare  licks  it,  but  with¬ 
out  touching  the  hippomenes;  which  points  out  ano¬ 
ther  error  of  the  ancients,  who  affirmed  that  (he  in- 
ftantly  devours  it. 

The  general  cuftom  is,  to  have  a  mare  covered  nine 
days  after  her  foaling,  that  no  time  may  be  loft ;  but 
it  is  certain,  that  the  mare  having,  by  this  means,  both 
her  prefent  and  future  foal  to  nouriffi,  her  ability  is 
divided,  and  (he  cannot  fupply  both  fo  largely  as  (he 
might  one  only.  It  would  therefore  be  better,  in  order 
to  have  excellent  horfes,  to  let  the  mares  be  covered 
only  every  other  year;  they  would  laft  the  longer,  and 
bring  foals  more  certainly:  for,  in  common  duds,  it  is 
fo  far  from  being  true  that  all  mares  which  have  been 
covered  bring  colts  every  year,  that  it  is  confidered 
as  a  fortunate  circumftance  if  half  or  at  mod  two 
thirds  of  them  foal. 

Mares,  when  pregnant,  will  admit  of  copulation; 
but  it  is  never  attended  with  any  fuperfeetation.  They 
ufually  breed  till  they  are  14  or  15  years  of  age;  and 
the  mod  vigorous  till  they  are  above  18.  Stallions, 
when  well  managed,  will  engender  till  the  age  of  20, 
and  even  beyond ;  but  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  fuch 
horfes  as  are  fooned  made  ftallions,  are  alfo  the  fooned 
incapable  of  generation:  thus  the  large  horfes,  which 
acquire  ftrength  fooner  than  the  (lender,  and  are  there¬ 
fore  often  ufed  as  ftallions  as  foon  as  they  are  four 
years  old,  are  incapable  of  generation  before  they  are 
fixteen. 

Gelding  of  Horses.  See  Gelding. 

Rearing  of  Horses.  See  Colt. 
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HORSEMANSHIP; 


Or,  The  Art  of  Riding,  and  of  Training  and  Managing  Horses. 


Sect.  I.  Ths  method  of  preparing  horfes  to  be 
mounted. 

THough  all  horfes  are  generally  bought  at  an  age 
when  they  have  already  been  backed,  they  (hould 
be  begun  and  prepared  for  the  rider  with  the  fame  care, 
gentienefs  and  caution, as  if  they  had  never  been  handled 
or  backed,  in  order  to  prevent  accidents,  which  might 
elfe  arife  from  flcitti(hnefs  or  other  caufes :  and  as  it  is 
proper  that  they  (hould  be  taught  the  figure  of  the 
ground  they  are  to  go  upon  when  they  are  at  firft 
mounted,  they  (hould  be  previoufly  trotted  in  a  longe 
on  circles,  without  any  pne  upon  them. 

The  manner  of  doing  this  is  as  follows:  Put  an  eafy 
savejfon  upon  the  horfe’s  nofe,  and  make  him  go  for¬ 
wards  round  you,  (landing  quiet  and  holding  the 


longe ;  and  let  another  man,  if  you  find  it  neceflary,  „ 
follow  him  with  a  whip.  All  this  muft  be  done  very  p’/mbreke'' s 
gently,  and  but  a  little  at  a  time  :  for  more  horfes  are  Dintfions. 
fpoiled  by  overmuch  work,  than  by  any  other  treat¬ 
ment  whatever ;  and  that  by  very  contrary  effedls  ; 
for  fometimes  it  drives  them  into  vice,  madnefg,  and 
defpair,  and  often  (li-pifies  and  totally  difpirits  them. 

The  firft  obedience  required  in  a  horfe  is  going  for¬ 
wards:  till  he  perform  this  duty  freely,  never  even 
think  of  making  him  rein  back,  which  would  inevi¬ 
tably  make  him  reftive :  as  foon  as  he  goes  forwards 
readily,  (lop  and  carefs  him.  You  muft  remember  in 
this,  and  likewife  in  every  other  exercife,  to  life  him 
to  go  equally  well  to  the  right  and  left  ;  and  when  he 
obeys,  carefs  him  and  difmifs  him  immediately.  If  a 
horfe,  that  is  very  young,  takes  fright  and  (lands  dill, 

lead 
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Breaking  of  lead  on  another  liorfe  before  him,  which  probably  will 
horfes-  induce  him  inftantly  to  follow.  Put  a  fnaffle  in  his 
mouth  ;  and  when  he  goes  freely,  faddle  him,  girting 
him  at  firft  very  loofe.  Let  the  cord,  which  you 
hold,  be  long  and  loofe ;  but  not  fo  much  fo  as  to 
endanger  the  horfe’s  entangling  his  legs  in  it.  It  mud 
be  obferved,  that  fmall  circles,  in  the  beginning,  would 
conltrain  the  horfe  too  much,  and  put  him  upon  de¬ 
fending  himfelf.  No  bend  mull  be  required  at  firft  : 
never  fuffer  him  to  gallop  falfe  ;  but  whenever  he  at¬ 
tempts  it,  flop  him  without  delay,  and  then  fet  him 
off  afrefh.  If  he  gallops  of  his  own  accord,  and  true, 
permit  him  . to  continue  it ;  but  if  he  does  it  not  volun¬ 
tarily,  do  not  demand  it  of  him  at  firft.  Should  he 
fly  and  jump,  fhake  the  cord  gently  upon  his  nofe 
without  jerking  it,  and  he  will  fall  into  his  trot  again. 
If  he  ftands  Hill,  plunges  or  rears,  let  the  man  who 
holds  the  whip  make  a  noife  with  it ;  but  never  touch 
him,  till  it  be  abfohitely  neceffary  to  make  him  go  on. 
When  you  change  hands,  flop  and  carefs  him,  and  en¬ 
tice  him  by  fair  means  to  come  up  to  you  :  for  by  pre- 
fenting  yourfelf,  as  fome  do,  on  a  fudden  before  hor- 
fes,  and  frightening  them  to  the  other  fide,  you  run 
a  great  rifle  of  giving  them  a  fhynefs.  If  he  keeps  his 
head  too  low,  fhake  the  cavejfon  to  make  him  raife  it : 
and  in  whatever  the  horfe  does,  whether  he  walks, 
trots,  or  gallops,  let  it  be  a  conilant  rule,  that  the 
motion  be  determined  and  really  fuch  as  is  intended, 
without  the  lead  Ihuffling,  pacing,  or  any  other  irre¬ 
gular  gait. 

Sect.  IL  The  method  of  placing  the  rider  and 
rendering  him  firm  on  horfeback,  "with  fome  oc- 
cafional  inftrnSlions  for  riders  and  the  horfes . 

It  is  neceffary  that  the  greateft  attention,  and  the 
fame  gentlenefs  that  is  ufed  in  teaching  the  horfes, 
be  obferved  likewife  in  teaching  the  rider,  efpecially 
at  the  beginning.  Every  method  and  art  mu  ft  be 
pratlifed  to  create  and  preferve,  both  in  man  and 
horfe,  all  poffible  feeling  and  fenfibility  ;  contrary  to 
theufage  of  moft  riding-mafters,  whofeem  induftrioufly 
to  labour  at  abolifhing  thefe  principles  both  in  one 
and  the  other.  As  fo  many  effential  points  depend 
upon  the  manner  in  which  a  man  is  at  firft  placed  on 
horfeback,  it  ought  to  be  confidered  and  attended  to 
with  the  ftri&eft  care  and  exa&nefs. 

The  abfurdity  of  putting  a  man,  who  perhaps  has 
never  before  been  upon  a  horfe,  on  a  rough  trotting 
horfe,  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  flick  with  all  the 
force  of  his  arms  and  legs,  is  too  obvious  to  need  men¬ 
tioning.  This  rough  work,  all  at  once,  is  plainly  as 
detrimental  at  firft,  as  it  is  excellent  afterwards  in  pro¬ 
per  time.  No  man  can  be  either  well  or  firmly  feated 
on  horfeback,  unlefs  he  be  mailer  of  the  balance  of 
his  body,  quite  unconftrained,  with  a  full  poffeflion 
of  himfelf,  and  at  his  eafe  :  none  of  which  requifites 
can  he  enjoy,  if  his  attention  be  otlierw’ife  engaged  ; 
as  it  mull  wholely  be  in  a  raw,  unfuppled,  and  un¬ 
prepared  lad,  who  i3  put  at  once  upon  a  rough  horfe: 
in  fuch  a  diftrefsful  ftate,  he  is  forced  to  keep  himfelf 
on  at  any  rate,  by  holding  to  the  bridle  (at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  the  fenfibility  both  of  his  own  hand  and  the 
liorfe’s  mouth),  and  by  clinging  with  his  legs,  in 
danger  of  his  life,  and  to  the  certain  depravation  of  a 
right  feeling  in  the  horfe. 
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The  firft  time  a  man  is  put  on  horfeback,  it  ought  Of  pladj*) 
to  be  upon  a  very  gentle  one.  He  never  fhould  be  tl)e  ritfl 
made  to  trot,  till  he  is  quite  eafy  in  the  walk  ;  nor  T 
allop,  till  he  is  able  to  trot  properly.  The  fame  muft 
e  obferved  in  regard  to  horfes  :  they  fhould  never  be  1 
made  to  trot  till  they  are  obedient,  and  their  months 
are  well  formed  on  a  walk  ;  nor  be  made  to  gallop, 
till  the  fame  be  effected  on  a  trot.  When  he  is  ar¬ 
rived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  firmnefs  in  his  feat,  the  more  I 

he  trots,  and  the  more  he  rides  rough  horfes,  the  bet¬ 
ter.  This  is  not  only  the  beft  method,  but  alfo  the 
eafieft  and  the  fhorteft :  by  it  a  man  is  foon  made  fuffi- 
ciently  an  horfeman  for  a  foldier:  but  by  the  other 
deteftable  methods  that  are  commonly  ufed,  a  man, 
inftead  of  improving,  contrails  all  forts  of  bad  habits, 
and  rides  u’orfe  and  worfe  every  day ;  the  horfe  too 
becomes,  daily  more  and  more  unfit  for  ufe.  In  pro¬ 
ceeding  according  to  the  manner  propofed,  a  man  is 
rendered  firm  and  eafy  upon  the  horfe,  both  his  own 
and  the  horfe's  fenfibility  is  preferved,  and  each  in  a 
fituation  fit  to  receive  and  pra&ife  all  leffons  effec¬ 
tually. 

Among  the  various  methods  that  are  ufed  of  pla- 
ing  people  on  horfeback,  few  are  direiled  by  reafon. 

Before  you  let  the  man  mount,  teach  him  to  know, 
and  always  to  examine,  if  the  curb  be  well  placed, 

(that  is,  when  the  horfe  has  a  bit  in  his  mouth,  which  , 

at  firft  he  fhould  not ;  but  only  a  fnaffle,  till  the  rider 
is  firm  in  his  feat,  and  the  horfe  alfo  fomewhat  taught) : 
likewife  to  know  if  the  nofe- band  be  properly  tight;  the 
throat-band  loofifh  ;  and  the  mouth-piece  neither  too 
high  nor  too  low  in  the  horfe’s  mouth,  but  rightly 
put  fo  as  not  to  wrinkle  the  fkin  nor  to  hang  lax  ; 
the  girts  drawn  moderately,  but  not  too  tight  ;  and 
the  crupper  and  the  breall-plate  properly  adjufted. 

A  very  good  and  careful  hand  may  venture  on  a  bit  tit 
firft,  and  fucceed  with  it  full  as  well  as  by  beginning 
with  a  fnaffle  alone  :  on  colts,  indeed,  it  is  better,  in  i 

all  fchools  whatfoever,  to  avoid  any  preffure  on  the 
bars  juft  at  firft,  which  a  curb,  though  ever  fo  deli¬ 
cately  ufed,  muft  in  fome  degree  occafion.  When 
the  bridle,  &c.  have  been  well  looked  to,  let  the  man 
approach  the  horfe  gently  near  the  fhoulder ;  then 
taking  the  reins  and  an  handful  of  the  mane  in  his  left 
hand,  let  him  put  his  foot  foftly  in  the  leftHirrup,  by 
pulling  it  towards  him,  left  he  touch  the  horfe  with 
his  toe  ;  then  railing  himfelf  up,  let  him  reft  a  moment 
on  it  with  his  body  upright,  but  not  ftiff ;  and  after  that, 
palling  his  right  leg  clear  over  the  faddle  without  rub-  ; 

bing  againll  any  thing,  let  him  feat  himfelf  gently 
down.  He  muft  be  cautions  not  to  take  the  reins  too 
fhort,  forfearof  making  the  horferear,  run,  or  fall  back, 
or  throw  up  his  head ;  but  let  him  hold  them  of  an 
equal  length,  neither  tight  nor  flack,  and  with  the  little 
finger  betwixt  them.  It  is  fit  that  horfes  fhould  be 
accuftomed  to  (land  ftill  to  be  mounted,  and  not  to  ftir 
till  the  rider  pleafes.  All  foldiers  fhould  be  inftruc- 
ted  to  mount  and  difmount  equally  well  on  both  fides,  • 

which  may  be  of  great  ufe  in  times  of  hurry  and 
confufion.  Then  place  the  man  in  his  faddle,  with 
his  body  r3ther  back,  and  his  head  held  up  with  eafe, 
without  ftiffnefs  ;  feated  neither  forwards,  nor  very 
backwards;  with  the  bieaft  pufhed  out  a  little,  and  1 

the  lower  part  of  the  body  likewife  a  little  forwards; 
the  thighs  and  legs  turned  in  without  conflraint,  , 
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Wf  placing  and  the  feet  in  a  ftraight  line,  neither  turned  in  nor 

the  rider.  outt  gy  this  pofition,  the  natural  weight  of  the 
thighs  has  a  proper  and  fufficient  preffure  of  itftlf,  and 
the  legs  are  in  readinefs  to  aft  when  called  upon  : 
they  muft  hang  down  eafy  and  naturally;  and  be  fo 
placed,  as  not  to  be  wriggling  about,  touching  and 
tickling  the  ltorfe’s  fides,  but  always  near  them  in  cafe 
they  fhould  be  wanted,  as  well  as  the  heels. 

The  body  muft  he  carefully  kept  eafy  and  firm,  and 
without  any  rocking  when  in  motion  ;  which  is  a 
bad  habit  very  eafily  contrafted,  efpecially  in  gallop¬ 
ing.  The  left  elbow  muft  be  gently  leant  againft  the 
body,  a  little  forwards  :  unlefs  it  be  fo  refted,  the 
hand  cannot  be  fteady,  but  will  always  be  checking, 
and  confequently  have  pernicious  effefts  on  the  horfe’s 
mouth.  And  the  hand  ought  to  be  of  eqnal  height 
with  the  elbow  ;  if  it  were  lower,  it  would  conftrain 
and  confine  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  fhoulder3 :  but, 
as  the  mouths  of  horfes  are  different,  the  place  of  the 
hand  alfo  muft  occafionally  differ :  a  leaning,  low, 
heavy  fore-hand  requires  a  high  hand  ;  and  a  horfe 
that  pokes  out  his  nofe,  a  low  one.  The  right-hand 
arm  muft  be  placed  in  fymmetry  with  the  left;  only- 
let  the  right  hand  be  a  little  forwarder  or  backwarder, 
higher  or  lower,  as  oedafions  may  require,  in  order 
that  both  hands  may  be  free  ;  both  arms  muft  be  a 
little  bent  at  the  elbow,  to  prevent  ftiffnefs. 

A  foldier’s  right  hand  fhould  be  kept  unemployed 
in  riding  ;  it  carries  the  fword,  which  is  a  fufficient 
bufincf3  for  it. 

There  remains  one  farther  obfervation,  that  ought 
not  to  be  omitted,  about  the  hand,  that  it  muft  be 
kept  clear  of  the  body ;  i.  e.  about  two  inches  and  a 
half  forwards  from  it,  with  the  nails  turned  oppofite 
to  the  belly,  and  the  wrift  a  little  rounded  with  eafe ; 
a  pofition  not  lefs  graceful  than  ready  for  llackening, 
tightening,  and  moving  the  reins  from  one  fide  to  the 
other,  as  may  be  found  neceffary. 

When  the  men  are  well  placed,  the  more  rough 
trotting  they  have  without  ftlrrups,  the  better ;  but 
with  a  ftrift  care  always,  that  their  pofition  be  pre- 
ferved  very  exaftly.  In  all  cafes,  great  care  muft  be 
taken  to  hinder  their  clinging  with  their  legs  :  in  fhort, 
no  flicking  by  hands  or  legs  is  ever  to  be  allowed  of 
at  any  time.  If  the  motion  of  the  horfe  be  too  rough, 
flacken  it,  till  the  rider  grows  by  degrees  more  firm  : 
and  when  he  is  quite  firm  and  eafy  on  his  horfe  in 
every  kind  of  motion,  ftirrups  may  be  given  him ;  but 
he  muft  never  leave  off  trotting  often  without  any. 

The  ftirrups  muft  be  neither  fhort  nor  long;  but  of 
fuch  a  length,  that  when  the  rider-,  being  well  placed, 
puts  his  feet  into  them,  (about  one  third  of  the  length 
of  each  foot  from  the  point  of  it,)  the  points  may  be 
between  two  and  three  inches  higher  than  the  heels. 
The  rider  muft  not  bear  upon  his  ftirrups,  but  only 
let  the  natural  weight  of  his  legs  reft  on  them  :  For 
if  he  bear  upon  them,  he  would  be  raifed  above  and 
out  of  his  faddle  ;  which  fhould  never  be,  except  in 
charging  fword  in  hand,  with  the  body  inclined  for¬ 
wards  at  the  very  inftaut  of  attacking.  Spurs  may 
be  given,  as  foon  as  the  rider  is  grown  familiar  with 
ftirrups;  or  even  long  before,  if  his  legs  are  well 
placed. 

A  hand  fhould  always  be  firm,  but  delicate :  a 
horfe’s  mouth  fhould  never  be  furprifed  by  any  fudden 
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tranfition  of  it,  either  from  flack  to  tight,  or  from  InftrufHoni 
tight  to  flack.  Every  thing  in  horfemanfhip  muft  be 
effected  by  degrees,  but  at  the  fame  time  with  fpirit  and  horfe. 

and  refolution.  That  hand  which,  by  giving  and _ 

taking  properly,  gains  its  point  with  the  leaft  force, 
is  the  beft  ;  and  the  horfe’s  mouth,  under  this  fame 
hand’s  dire&ions,  will  alfo  confequently  be  the  beft, 
fuppofing  equal  advantages  in  both  from  nature.  This 
principle  of  gentlenefs  fhould  be  obferved  upon  all  occa- 
iions  in  every  branch  of  horfemanfhip.  Sometimes  the 
right  hand  may  be  neceffary,  upon  fome  troublefome 
horfes,  to  aflift  the  left  :  but  the  feldomer  this  is  done, 
the  better ;  efpecially  in  a  foldier,  who  has  a  fword 
to  carry,  and  to  make  ufe  of. 

The  fnaffle  muft  on  all  occafions  be  uppermoft  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  the  reins  of  it  muft  be  above  thofe  of 
the  bridle,  whether  the  fnaffle  or  the  bit  be  ufed  fe- 
parately,  or  whether  they  be  both  ufed  together. 

When  the  rider  knows  enough,  and  the  horfe  is  fuffi- 
ciently  prepared  and  fettled  to  begin  any  work  to¬ 
wards  fuppling,  one  rein  muft  be  fhortened  according 
to  the  fide  worked  to ;  but  it  muft  never  be  fo  much, 
fhortened,  as  to  make  the  whole  ftrength  reft  on  that 
rein  alone:  for,  not  to  mention  that  the  work  would 
be  falfe  and  bad,  one  fide  of  the  horfe’s  mouth  would 
by  that  means  be  always  deadened  ;  whereas,  on  the 
contrary,  it  fhould  always  be  kept  frefh  by  its  own 
play,  and  by  the  help  of  the  oppofite  rein’s  adling 
delicately  in  a  fomewhat  fmaller  degree  of  tenfion  ; 
the  joint  effect  of  which  produces  in  a  horfe’s  mouth 
the  proper,  gentle,  and  eafy  degree  of  appui  or  bear¬ 
ing. 

A  coward  and  a  madman  make  alike  bad  riders,, 
and  are  both  alike  difeovered  and  confounded  by  the 
fuperior  fenfe  of  the  creature  they  are  mounted  upon, 
who  is  equally  fpoilt  by  both,,  though  in  very  different 
ways.  The  coward,  by  fuffering  the  animal  to  have 
his  own  way,  not  only  confirms  him  in  his  bad  habits, 
but  creates  new  ones  in  him  :  and  the  madman,  by 
falfe  and  violent  motions  and  corre&ions,  drives  the 
horfe,  through  defpair,  into  every  bad  and  vicious  trick 
that  rage  can  fugged. 

It  is  very  requifite  in  horfemanfhip,  that  the  hand 
and  legs  fhould  a<5i  in  correfpondence  with  each  other 
in  every  thing;  the  latter  always  fubfervient  and  af- 
fiftaut  to  the  former.  Upon  circles,  in  walking,  trot¬ 
ting,  or  galloping,  the  outward  leg  is  the  only  one  to 
be  ufed,  and  that  only  for  a  moment  at  a  time,  in  order 
to  fet  off  the  horfe  true,  or  put  him  right  if  he  be  falfe; 
and  as  foon  as  that  is  done,  it  muft  be  taken  away 
again  immediately:  but  if  the  horfe  be  lazy,  or  other- 
wife  retains  himfelf,  both  legs  muft  be  ufed,  and  preffed 
to  his  fides  at  the  fame  time  together.  The  lefs  the 
legs  are  ufed  in  geueral,  the  better.  Very  delicate 
good  riders,  with  horfes  they  have  dreffed  themfelves, 
will  fcarcely  ever  want  their  help.  By  the  term  out¬ 
ward  is  underftood  the  fide  which  is  more  remote  from 
the  centre;  and  by  inward  is  meant  the  fide  next  to 
the  centre.  In  reining  back,  the  rider  fhould  be  care¬ 
ful  not  to  ufe  his  legs,  unlefs  the  horfe  backeth  on  his 
fhoulders  ;  in  which  cafe  they  muft  be  both  applied 
gently  at  the  fame  time,  and  corrcfpond  with  the  hand. 

If  the  horfe  refufe  to  back  at  all,  the  rider’s  legs  muft 
be  gently  approached,  till  the  horfe  lifts  up  a  leg,  as 
if  to  go  forwards;  at  which  time,  when  that  leg  is  in 
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Iuftmfljons  the  air,  the  rein  of  the  fame  fide  with  that  leg  which 
;s  ]ifted  „p,  wi]l  eafily  bring  that  fame  leg  backwards, 
and  horfe.  an^  accordingly  oblige  the  horfe  to  back;  but  if  the 

- -  horfe  offers  to  rear,  the  legs  mull  be  inftantly  removed 

away.  The  inward  rein  muft  be  tighter  on  circles,  fo 
that  the  horfe  may  bend  and  look  inwards ;  and  the  out¬ 
ward  one  crbffed  over  a  little  towards  it;  and  both  held 
in  the  left  hand. 

Let  the  man  and  horfe  begin  on  very  flow  motions, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  underftand  and  reflect  on 
tvhat  is  taught  them ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  tffefts 
of  the  reins  are  better  comprehended,  and  the  manner 
of  working  becomes  more  familiar,  the  quicknef3  of 
motion  mull  be  inereafed.  Every  rider  muft  learn  to 
feel,  without  the  help  of  the  eye,  when  a  horfe  goes 
falfe,  and  remedy  the  fault  accordingly:  this  is  an  in¬ 
telligence,  which  nothing  but  practice,  application,  and 
attention,  can  give,  in  the  beginning  on  flow  motions. 
A  horfe  may  not  only  gallop  falfe,  but  alfo  trot  and 
walk  falfe.  If  a  horfe  gallops  falfe,  that  is  to  fay,  if 
going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg,  or  if 
going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right;  or  in  cafe 
he  is  difunited,  i.  e.  if  he  leads  with  the  oppofite  leg 
behind  to  that  which  he  leads  with  before;  flop  him 
immediately,  and  put  him  off  again  properly.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  effecting  this,  is  by  approaching  your  outward 
leg,  and  putting  your  hand  outwards;  ftill  keeping 
the  inward  rein  the  Ihorter,  and  the  horfe’s  head  in¬ 
wards,  if  poflible :  and  if  he  fhould  ftill  refill,  then 
bend  and  pull  his  head  outwards  alfo ;  but  replace 
it  again,  bent  properly  inwards,  the  moment  he  goes 
off  true.  A  horfe  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  going  to  the  right,  and  confequently  leading  with 
the  right  leg  before,  he  leads  with  the  left  behind ; 
and  is  faid  to  be  difunited  to  the  left,  when  going  to 
the  left,  and  confequently  leading  with  the  left  leg 
before,  he  leads  with  the  right  behind.  A  horfe  may 
at  the  fame  time  be  both  falfe  and  difunited;  in  cor¬ 
recting  both  which  faults,  the  fame  method  muft  be 
tifed-  He  is  both  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  right, 
when  in  going  to  the  right  he  leads  with  the  left  leg 
before,  and  the  right  behind  :  notwithftanding  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  left,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to  the 
right:  And  he  is  falfe  and  difunited  to  the  left,  when 
in  going  to  the  left  he  leads  with  the  right  leg  before, 
and  the  left  behind;  notwithftanding,  as  above,  that 
hinder  leg  be  with  propriety  more  forward  under  his 
belly  than  the  right,  becaufe  the  horfe  is  working  to 
the  left. 

In  teaching  men  a  right  feat  on  horfeback,  the 
greateft  attention  muft  be  given  to  prevent  ftiffnefs, 
and  flicking  by  force  in  any  manner  upon  any  occa- 
fion:  ftiffnefs  difgraces  every  right  work;  and  flick¬ 
ing  ferves  only  to  throw  a  man  (when  difplaced)  a 
great  diftance  from  his  horfe  by  the  fpring  he  muft  go 
off  with :  whereas,  by  a  proper  equilibrating  pofition 
of  the  body,  and  by  the  natural  weight  only  of  the 
thighs,  he  cannot  but  be  firm  and  fecure  in  his  feat. 

As  the  men  become  more  firm,  and  the  horfes  more 
fupple,  it  is  proper  to  make  the  circles  lefs;  but  not  too 
much  fo,  for  fear  of  throwing  the  horfes  forwards  upon 
their  fhoulders. 

Some  horfes,  when  firft  the  bit  is  put  into  their 
mouths,  if  great  care  be  not  taken,  will  put  their  heads 
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very  low.  With  fuch  horfes,  raife  your  right  hand  Of 
with  the  Iridoon  in  it,  and  play  at  the  fame  time  with  horf 
the  bit  in  the  left  hand,  giving  and  taking. 

Oil  circles,  the  rider  muft  lean  his  body  inwards ; 
unlefs  great  attention  be  given  to  make  him  do  it,  he 
will  be  perpetually  lofing  his  feat  outwards.  It  is 
fcarce  poflible  for  him  to  be  difplaced,  if  he  leans  his  j 
body  properly  inwards. 

Sect.  III.  The  method  of  fitppling  horfes  i with  j 

men  upon  them,  by  the  Epaule  en  dedans,  <bc. 

i with  and  without  a  longe,  on  circles  and  on 

Jlraight  lines. 

When  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  and  fettled  in  all  | 
his  motions,  and  the  rider  firm,  it  will  be  proper  then  ]: 
to  proceed  on  towards  a  farther  fuppling  and  teaching  I 
of  both. 

In  fetting  out  upon  this  new  work,  begin  by  bring-  1 
ing  the  horfe’s  head  a  little  more  inwards  than  before, 
pulling  the  inward  rein  gently  to  you  by  degrees.  ij 

When  this  is  done,  try  to  gain  a  little  on  the  fhoul- 
ders,  by  keeping  the  inward  rein  the  Ihorter,  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  outward  one  croffed  over  towards  the 
inward  one.  The  intention  of  thefe  operations  is 
this:  The  inward  rein  ferves  to  bring  in  the  head,  and 
procures  the  bend;  whilft  the  outward  one,  that  is  a 
little  croffed,  tends  to  make  that  bend  perpendicular, 
and  as  it  fhould  be,  that  is  to  fay,  to  reduce  the  nofe 
and  the  forehead  to  be  in  a  perpendicular  line  with 
each  other:  it  alfo  ferves,  if  put  forwards,  as  well  as 
alfo  croffed,  to  put  the  horfe  forwards,  if  found  necef- 
fary ;  which  is  often  requifite,  many  horfes  being  apt 
in  this  and  other  works  rather  to  lofe  their  ground 
backwards  than  otherwife,  when  they  fhould  rather  J 
advance:  if  the  nofe  were  drawn  in  towards  the  breaft 
beyond  the  perpendicular,  it  would  confine  the  motion 
of  the  flionlders,  and  have  other  bad  effe&s.  All  other 
bends,  befides  what  are  above  fpecified,  are  falfe.  The 
outward  rein,  being  croffed,  not  in  a  forward  fenfe, 
but  rather  a  little  backwards,  ferves  alfo  to  prevent 
the  outward  fhoulder  from  getting  too  forwards,  and 
makes  it  approach  the  inward  one;  which  facilitates 
the  inward  leg’s  crofling  over  the  outward  one,  which 
is  the  motion  that  fo  admirably  fupples  the  fhoulders. 

Care  muft  be  taken,  that  the  inward  leg  pafs  over  the 
outward  one,  without  touching  it;  this  inward  leg’s  | 

crofling  over  muft  be  helped  alfo  by  the  inward  rein, 
which  you  muft  crofs  towards  and  over  the  outward  1 

rein  every  time  the  outward  leg  comes  to  the  ground,  1 

in  order  to  lift  and  help  the  inward  leg  over  it :  at 
any  other  time,  but  juft  when  the  outward  leg  comes 
to  the  ground,  it  would  be  wrong  to  crofs  the  inward 
rein,  or  to  attempt  to  lift  up  the  inward  leg  by  it; 
nay,  it  would  be  demanding  an  abfolute  impoflibility, 
and  lugging  about  the  reins  and  horfe  to  no  purpofe: 
becaufe  in  this  cafe,  a  very  great  part  of  the'  horfe’s 
weight  refting  then  upon  that  leg,  would  render  fuch 
an  attempt  not  only  fruitlefs,  but  alfo  prejudicial  to 
the  fenfibility  of  the  mouth,  and  probably  oblige  him 
to  defend  himfelf ;  and  moreover,  it  would  put  the 
horfe  under  a  necefiity  of  ftraddling  before,  and  alfo  of 
leading  with  the  wrong  leg,  without  being  productive 
of  any  fuppling  motion  whatfoever. 

When  the  horfe  is  thus  far  familiarly  accuftomed  to 
what  you  have  required  of  him,  then  proceed  to  effeCl 
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Direftions  by  degrees  the  fame  croffing  in  his  hinder  legs.  By 
juffThorifcs  bringing  in  the  fore-legs  more,  you  will  of  conrfe  en- 
‘  gage  the  hinder  ones  in  the  fame  work:  if  they  refill:, 
the  rider  mull  bring  both  reins  more  inwards;  and,  if 
neceffary,  put  back  alfo,  and  approach  his  inward  leg 
to  the  horfe;  rind  if  the  horfe  throws  out  his  croup  too 
far,  the  rider  muft  bring  both  reins  outwards,  and,  if 
abfolately  necefTary,  he  mull  alfo  make  ufe  of  his  out¬ 
ward  leg,  in  order  to  replace  the  horfe  properly:  ob- 
ferviiig  that  the  croup  {hould  always  be  conliderably 
behind  the  (boulders,  which  in  all  actions  mull  go  firft  ; 
and,  the  moment  that  the  horfe  obeys,  the  rider  muft 
put  his  hand  and  leg  again  in  their  nfual  pofition. 

Nothing  is  more  tingracefnl  in  it  (elf,  more  detrimen¬ 
tal  to  a  man’s  feat-,  or  more  ddlruCtive  of  the  fenfibi- 
lity  of  a  horfe’s-  (ides,  than  a  continual  wriggling  un- 
fettlednefs  in  a  horfeman’s  legs,  which  prevents  the 
horfe  from  ever  going  a  moment  together  true,  Heady, 
or  determined. 

A  horfe  (hould  never  be  turned,  without  firft  moving 
a  ftep  forwards:  and  when  it  is  doing,  the -rider  muft 
not  lift  his  elbow,  and  difplace  himfelf;  a  motion  only 
of  the  hand  from  the  one  fide  to  the  other  beihg  fuffi- 
cient  for  that  purpofe.  It  muft  alfo-  be  a  conftant  rule, 
nev^-  to  fuffer  a  horfe  to  be  (lopped,  mounted  or  de¬ 
mounted,  but  when  he  is  well  placed.  The  flower  the 
motions  are  when  a  man  or  horfe  is  taught  any  thing, 
the  better. 

At  firft,  the  figures  worked  upon  muft  be  great, 
and  afterwards  made  lefs  by  degrees,  according  to  the 
improvement  which  the  man  and  horfe  make;  and  the 
cadenced  pace  alfo,  which  they  work  in,  muft  be  ac¬ 
cordingly  augmented.  The  changes  from  one  fide  to 
the  other,  mull  be  in  a  bold  determined  trot,  and  at 
firft  quite  ftraight  forwards,  without  demanding  any 
fide- motion  on  two ■  pijlesi  which  is  very1  neceffary  to 
reqdire  afterwards  when  the  horfe  is  fuffictently 
fuppled.  By  two  piftes  is  meant,  when  the- fore-parts 
and  hinder  parts  do  not  follow  but  defer ibes  two  dif¬ 
ferent  lines. 

In  the  beginning,  a  huge  is  ufeful  pn  circles,  and 
alfo  Pn  ftraight  lines,  to  help  both  the  rider  and  the 
horfe;  but  afterwards;  when  they  are  grown  more  in¬ 
telligent,  they  (hould  go  alone.  At  the  end  of  the 
leffon,  rein  back;  then  pht  the  hoiffe,  by  a  little  at  a 
time,  forwards,  by  approaching  both  legs  gently  to 
his  Tides,  and  plriying  with  the  bridle:  if  lit?  rears,  pu(h 
him  out  immediately  into  a  full  trPt.  Shaking  the  ca¬ 
re  {[on  on  the  horfe’s  nofe,  and  alfo  putting  one’s  felf 
before  him  and  rather  near  to  him,  will  generally  make 
him  back,  though  he  otberwife  refufp  to  doit.'  and 
moreover  a  flight  ufe  and  apprdaching  of  the  rider’s 
legs,  will  fometimes  be  neceffary  in  backing,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  horfe  from  doing  it  too  much  npon  his 
(boulders;'  but  the  preffflre  of  the  legs  ought  to  be  very 
fnvall,  and  taken  quite  away  the  moment  that  he  puts 
himfelf  enough  upon  his  haunches.  If  the  horfe  does 
not  hack  Upon  a  ftraight  line  properly,  the  rider  miift 
not  be  permitted  to  havff  reCOUrle  immediately  to  his 
leg;  and  fo'diftart  himfelf  by  it ;  bitf’firft;try,  if  croffing 
over  his  hand  and  reins  to  which  ever  fide  may:be  ive- 
ceffary,  wilt  riot  be  aldnC  fufficient  ;  which  mod  fre- 
'quently  it  will ;  if  not;  then  employ  the -leg.' 

Afier  a  horfe  is  well  prepared  arid  fettled,  and  goes 
freely  onrin-all  bis  feVei'al  puCCs,  he  ought  to  bt  ia'all 
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bis  works  kept,  to  a  proper  degree,  upon  his  haunches, 
with  his  hinder  legs  well  placed  under  him;  whereby 
he  will  be  always  pleafant  to  himfelf  and  bis  rider,  will 
be  light  in  hand,  and  ready  to  execute  whatever  may 
be  demanded  of  him,  with  facility,  vigour,  and  quick- 
nefs. 

The  common  method  that  is  ufed,  of  forcing  a  horfe 
fidewife,  is  a  mod  glaring  abfurdity,  and  very  hurtful 
to  the  animal  in  its  confequences ;  for  inftead  of  fup- 
pling  him,  it  obliges  him  to  ftiffen  and  defend  himfelf, 
and  often  makes  a  creature,  that  is  naturally  benevo¬ 
lent,  reftive,'  frightened,  and  vicious. 

For  horfes,  who  have  very  long  and  high  fore-hands, 
and  who  poke  ont  their  nofes,  a  running' fnaffle  is  of 
excellent  ufe  ;  but  for  fuch  as  bore  and  keep  their 
heads  low,  a  common  one  is  preferable  ;  though  any 
horfe’s  head  indeed  may  be  kept  up  alfo  with  a  run¬ 
ning  one,  by  the  rider’s  keeping  his  hands  very  high 
and  forwards:  but  whenever  either  is  ufed  alone  with¬ 
out  a  bridle  upon  horfes  that  carry  their  heads  low 
and  that  bore,  it  mud  be  fawed  about  from  one  fide  to 
the  other. 

This  leffon  of  the  ebsul  en  dedans ,  (hould  be  taught 
to  fuch  people  as  are  likely  to  become  ufeful  in  help, 
ing  to  teach  men  and  to  break  horfes;  and  the  more 
of  fuch  that  can  be  found,  the  better:  none  others  (hould 
ever- be  differed  upon  any  occafion  to  let  their  horfes 
look  any  way  befides  the  way  they  are  going.  But  all 
horfes  whatever,  asJikewife  all  men,  who  arc  defigned 
Tor  the  teaching  others,'  muft  go  thoroughly  and  per¬ 
fectly  through  this  excellent  leffon,  under  the  directions 
of  intelligent  inftruCtors,  and  often  praftife  it  too  af¬ 
terwards;  and,  when  that  is  done,  proceed  to  and  be 
finiflied  by  the  leffons  of  head  and  tail  to  the  walk 

Sect.  IV.  Of  the  hi  ad  to  the  wall ,  and  of  the 
croup  to  the  u1  all. 

This  leffon  fhould  be  praCtifed  immediately  after 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans ,  in  order  to  place  the  horfe 
properly  the  way  he  goes,  &e.  The  difference  between 
the  head  to  the  wall,  and  the  croup  to  the  wall,  con- 
fifts  in  this:  in  the  former,  the  fore-parts  are  more  re¬ 
mote  from  the  centre,  and  go  over  more  ground ;  in 
the  latter,  the  hinder-part^  are  more  remote  from  the 
centre,  and  confequently  go  over  more  ground;  in  both, 
as  likewife  in  all  other  leffons,  the  (boulders  muft  go 
firft.  In  riding-houfes,  the  head  to  the  wall  is  the  ea- 
fier  leffon  of  the  two  at  firft,  the  line  to  be  worked  np¬ 
on  being  marked  by  the  wall,  not  far  from  his  head. 

The  motion  of  the  legs  to  the  right,  is  the  fame  as 
that  of  the  epaule  en  dedans  to  the  left,  and  To  vice  verfa; 
but  the  head  is  always  bent  and  turned  differently:  in 
the  epaule  en  dedans ,  the  horfe  looks  the  contrary,  way 
to  that  which  he  goes;  in  this,  he  looks  the  way  lie  is 
going. 

In  the  beginning,  very  little  bend  mud  be  required; 
too  much  at  once  would  aftonifh  the  horfe,  and  make 
him  defend  himfelf:  it  is  to  be  augmented  by  degrees. 
If  the  horfe  ribfolutely  refufes  to  obey,  it  is  a  (kni  that 
either  he  or  hijs  rider  has  not  been  diffidently  prepared 
by  previous  leffons.  It  may  happen,  that  weaknefs  or 
a  hurt  in  fame  -part  of  the  body,  or  fometimestemper, 
though  feldonv  may  ;be  the  ca ufe  of  the  horfe’s  de¬ 
fending  himfelf;  It  is  the  rider’s  bufinefs  to  find  out 
21  G  from 
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Head  to  the  from  whence  the  obftacle  arifes ;  and  if  he  finds  it  to 

wall,  &c.  from  the  mentioned  caufe,  the  previous  leffons 
muft  be  refumed  again  for  fome  time;  if  from  the  fe- 
cond,  proper  remedies  muft  be  applied  ;  and  if  from 
the  laft  caufe,  when  all  fair  means  that  can  be  tried 
have  failed,  proper  corre&ions  with  coolnefs  and  judg¬ 
ment  muft  be  n fed. 

In  praftifing  this  leflon  to  the  right,  bend  the  horfe 
to  the  right  with  the  right  rein ;  helping  the  left  leg 
over  the  right  (at  the  time  when  the  right  leg  is  juft 
come  to  the  ground),  with  the  left  rein  crofted  to¬ 
wards  the  right,  and  kteping  the  right  flioulder  back 
with  the  right  rein  towards  your  body,  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  left  leg’s  crofting  over  the  right;  and  fo 
likewife  vice  vtrfa  to  the  left,  each  rein  helping  the 
other  by  their  properly  mixed  effefts.  In  working  to 
the  right,  the  rider’s  left  leg  helps  the  hinder-parts  on 
to  the  right,  and  his  right  leg  flops  them  if  they  get 
too  forwards;  and  fo  vice  verfa  to  the  left:  but  nei¬ 
ther  ought  to  be  ufed,  till  the  hand  being  employed 
in  a  proper  manner  has  failed,  or  finds  that  a  greater 
force  is  neceflary  to  bring  about  what  is  required  than 
it  can  effeft  alone:  for  the  legs ^fhould  not  only  be  cor  - 
refpondirig  with,  but  alfo  fubfervient  to  the  hand;  and 
all  unneceftary  aids,  as  well  as  all.  force,  ought  always 
to  be  avoided  as  much  as  pofiible. 

In  the  execution  of  all  leflons,  the  equilibre  of  the 
rider’s  body  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  horfe }  it  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  go  with  and  accompany  every  motion  of  the 
animal ;  when  to  the  right,  to  the  right;  and  when  to 
the  left,  to  the  left. 

Upon  all  horfes,  in  every  leffon  and  aftion,  it  muft 
be  obferved,  that  there  is  no  horfe  but  has  his  own 
peculiar  appui  or  degree  of  bearing,  and  alfo  a  fenii- 
bility  of  mouth,  as  likewife  a  rate  of  his  own,  which 
it  i3  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  rider  to  difcover  and 
make  himfelf  acquainted  with.  A  bad  rider  always 
takes  off  at  lead  the  delicacy  of  both,  if  not  abfolutely 
deftroys  it.  The  horfe  will  inform  his  rider  when  he 
has  got  his  proper  bearing  in  the  mouth,  by  playing 
pleafantly  and  fteadily  with  his  bit,  and  by  the  fpray 
about  his  chaps.  A  delicate  and  good  hand  will  not 
only  always  preferve  a  light  appui,  or  bearing,  in  its 
fenfibility ;  but  alfo  of  a  heavy  one,  whether  naturally 
fo  or  acquired,  make  a  light  one.  The  lighter  this 
appui  can  be  made,  the  better ;  provided  that  the 
rider’s  hand  correfponds  with  it ;  if  it  does  not,  the 
the  more  the  horfe  is  properly  prepared,  fo  much  the 
worfe.  Inftances  of  this  inconvenience  of  the  beft  of 
appuis,  when  the  rider  is  not  equally  taught  with  the 
horfe,  may  be  feen  every  day  in  fome  gentlemen,  who 
try  to  get  their  horfes  bitted  as  they  call  it,  without 
being  fuitably  prepared  tbemfelves  for  riding  them: 
the  confequence  of  which  is,  that  they  ride  in  danger 
of  breaking  their  necks  ;  till  at  length;  after  much 
hauling  about,  and  by  the  joint  infenfibility  and  igno¬ 
rance  of  themfelves  and  their  grooms,  the  poor  animals 
gradually  become  mere  fenfelefs  unfeeling  pofts;  and 
thereby  grow,  what  they  call ,  fettled*  When  the 
proper  appui  is  found,  and  made  of  Oourfe  as  light  as 
pofiible,  it  muft  hot  be  kept  duly  fixed  without  any 
variation,  but  be  played  with  ;  otherwife  one  equally- 
continued  tenfion  of  reins  would  render  both  the  rider’s 
hand  and  the  horfe’s  mouth  very  dull.  The  flighteft 
and  frequent  giving  and  taking,  is  therefore  neceflary 
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to  keep  both  perfcd.  To  main 

•  Whatever  pace  or  degree  of  quicknefs  you  work  in,  horfes  ft$l 
(be  it  ever  fo  faft,  or  ever  fo  flow,)  it  muft  be  ca-  ^ie’ 
denced  ;  time  is  as  neceflary  for  an  horfeman  as  for  a 
mnfician. 

This  leffon  of  the  head  and  of  the  tail  to  the  wall, 
muft  be  taught  every  foldier:  fcarceany  manoeuvre  can 
be  well  performed  without  it.  In, doling  and  opening 
of  files,  it  is  almoft  every  moment  wanted. 

Sect.  V.  The  method  of  making  horfes  Jland 
fire,  noifes,  alarms ,  fghfs ,  &c. 

In  order  to  make  horfes  ftand  fire,  the  found  of 
4rums,  and  all  forts  of  different  noifes,  yon  mull  ufe 
them  to  it  by  degrees  in  the  liable  at  feeding- time  ; 
and  inrtead  of  being  frightened  at  it,  they  will  foon  f 

come  to  like  it  as  a  fignal  for  eating. 

WTith  regard  to  fuch  horfes  as  are  afraid  of  burning  j 

objeds,  begin  by  keeping  them  ftill  at  a  certain  di- 
ftance  from  fome  lighted  ftraw:  carefs.  the  horfe;  and 
in  proportion  as  his  fright  diij)inilhes,  approach  gra¬ 
dually  the  burning  ftraw  very  gently,  and  increafe  the 
fi^e  of  it.  By  this  means  he  will  very  quickly  be  brought 
td  be  fo  familiar  with  it,  as  to  walk  undaunted  even 
through  it.  • 

As  to  horfes  that  are  apt  to  lie  down  in  the  water, 
if  animating  them,  and  attacking  them  vigoroufly, 
fhould  fail  of  the  defired  effeft,  then  break  a  ftraw- 
bottle  full  of  water  upon  their  heads,  and  let  the  water 
run  into  their  ears,  which  is  a  thing  they  apprehend 
very  much. 

All  troop-horfes  muft  be  taOgbj  to  ftand  quiet  and 
ftill  when  they  are  (hot  off  from,  to  ftop  the  moment 
you  prefent,  and  not  to  move  after  firing  till  they  are 
required  to  do  it ;  this  leffon  ought  especially  to  be 
obferved  in  light  troops':  in  fhort,  the  horfes  muft  be 
taught  to  be  l'o  cool  and  undiftnrbed,  as  to  fuffer  the 
rider  to  aft  upon  him  with  the  fame  freedom  as  if  he 
was  on  foot.  Patience,  coolnefs,  and  temper,  are  the 
only  means  requifite  for  accomplilhing  this  end.  Be- 
in  by  walking  the  horfe  gently,  then  ftop  and  keep 
im  from  ftirring  for  fome  time,  fo  as  to  accuftom 
him  by  degrees  not  to  have  the  leaft  idea  of  moving 
without  orders:  if  he  does,  then  back  him;  and 
when  you  ftop  him,  afnd  he  is  quite  ftill,  leave  the  reins 
quite  loofe. 

To  ufe  a  horfe  to  fire-arms,  firft  put  a  piftol  or  a 
carabine  in  the  manger  with  his  feed  ;  then  ufe  him 
to  the  found  of  the  lock  and  the  pan  ;  after  which, 
when  you  are  upon  him,  (hew  the  piece  to  him,  pre- 
fenting  it  forwards,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  fometime3 
on  the  other:  when  he  is  thus  far  reconciled,  proceed 
to  flalh  in  the  pan;  after  which,  put  a  fmall  charge 
into  the  piece,  and  fo  continue  augmenting  it  by  de¬ 
grees  to  the  quantity  which  is  commonly  ufed:  if  he 
feems  uneafy,  walk  him  forward  a  few  fteps  flowly ; 
and  then,  flop,  back,  and  carefs  him.  Horfes  are 
often  alfo  difquieted  and  unlteady  at  the  clafti,  and 
drawing,  and  returning  of. (words ;  all  which  they  muft 
be  familiarized  to  by  little  and  little,  by  frequency  and 
gentlenefs. 

It  is  very  expedient  for  all  cavalry  in  general,  but 
particularly  for  light  cavalry,  that  their  horfes  ftiould 
be  very  ready  and  expert  in  leaping  over  ditches,  hedges, 
gates,  &c.  The  leaps,  of  whatever  fort  they  are,  which 

the 
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Of  reining  the  horfeS  are  brought  to  in  the  beginning,  ought  to 
back,  & c.  be  very  fmall  ones;  the  rider3  mult  keep  their  bodies 
J”’  back,  raife  their  hands  a  little-  in  order  to  help  the 
fore-parts  of  the  horfe  up,  and  be  very  attentive  to 
their  eqiiilibre.  It  is  bell  to  begin  at  a  low  bar  co¬ 
vered  with  furze,  which  pricking  the  horfe’s  legs,  if 
he  does  not  raife  himfelf  fufficiently,  prevents  his  con¬ 
tracting  a  fluggilh  artd  dangerous  habit'  of  touching,  ■ 
as  he  goes  over,  which  any  thing .  yielding  and  not 
pricking  would  give  him  a  cullom  of  doing.  Let  the 
ditches  you  firft  bring  horfea  to  be  narrow  ;  and  in 
this,  as  in  every  thing  elfe,  let  the  increafe  be  made  by 
degrees.  Accullom  them  to  come  up  to  every  thing 
which  they  are  to  leap  over,  and  to  lland  coolly  at  it 
for  fome  time ;  and  then  to  raife  themfdves  gently  np 
in  order  to  form  to  themfelves  an  idea  of  the  diftance. 
When  they  leap  well  Handing,  then  ufe  them  to  walk 
ently  up  to  the  leap,  and  to  go  over  it  without  firft 
alting  at  it;  and  after  that  praftice  is  familiar  to 
them,  repeat  the  like  in  a  gentle  trot,  aod  fo  by  de¬ 
grees  falter  and  falter,  till  at  length  it  is  as  familiar  to 
them  to  leap  Hying  on  a  full  gallop  as  any  other  way : 
all  which  is  to  be  acquired  with  with  great  facility  by 
calm  and  foft  means,  without  any  hurry. 

As  horfes  are  naturally  apt  to  be  frightened  at  the 
fight  and  fmell  of  dead  hories,  it  is  advifable  to  habi¬ 
tuate  them  to  walk  over  and  leap  over  carcafea  of 
dead  horfes;  and  as-  they  are  particularly  terrified  at 
this  fight,  the  greater  gentlenefs  ought  consequently  to 
be  ufed. 

Horfes  Ihould  alfo  be  accuftomed  to  fwim,  which 
often  may  be  neceflary  upon  fervice ;  and  if  the  men 
and  horfes  both  are  not  ufed  to  it,  both  may  be  fre¬ 
quently  liable  to  perilh  in  the  water.  A  very  fmall 
portion  of  ftrength  is  Sufficient  to  guide  a  horfe,  any? 
where  indeed,  but  particularly  in  the  water,  where  they 
mull  be  permitted  to  have  their  heads,  and  be  no-ways 
conllrained  in  any  Ihape. 

The  unreasonable  rage  in  Britain  of  cutting  off  all 
extremities  from  horfes,  is  in  all  cafes  a  very  pernicious 
cullom.  It  is  particularly  fo  in  regard  to  a  troop-horfe’s 
tail.  It  is  almoll  incredible,  how  much  they  fuffer  at 
the  picket  for  want  of  it:  conftantly  fretting,  and 
Sweating,  kicking  about  and  laming  one  another,  tor¬ 
mented,  and  Hung  off  their  meat,  miferable,  and  help- 
lefs;  whilft  other  horfes,  with  their  tails  on,  brulh  off 
all  flies,  are  cool  and  at  their  eafe,  and  mend  daily; 
whilft  the  docked  ones  grow  every  hour  more  and  more 
out  of  condition. 

Sect.  VI.  The  method  of  reining  bach,— and  of 
moving  forwards  immediately  after  ; — of  piaf- 
ingy-^of  pillar Sy  &c. 

Never  finilh  your  work  by  reining  back  with  hor¬ 
fes  that  have  any  difpofition  towards  retaining  them¬ 
felves  ;  but  always  move  them  forwards,  and  a  little 
upon  the  haunches  alfo,  after  it,  before  youdifmount, 
(unlefs  they  retain  themfelves  very  much  indeed,  in 
which  cafe  nothing  at  all  mult  be 'demanded  from'  the 
haunches).  This  leffon  of  reining  back,  and  piafing, 
is  excellent  to  conclude  with,  and  puts  an  horfe  well 
and  properly  on  the  haunches  ;  It  may  be  done,  ac¬ 
cording  as  borfes  are  more  or  lefs  fuppled,  either  go¬ 
ing  forwards,  backing,  or  in  the  fame  place  :  if  it  is 
done  well  advancing,  or  at  moft  on  the  fame  fpot,  it 
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is  full  Sufficient  for  a  foldier’3  horfe ;  For  to  piafe  in  Of  curing 
backing,  is  rather  too  much  to  be  expefted  in  the  reftivenefs, 

hurry  which  cannot  but  attend  fucli  numbers  both  of  _ _ . 

men  and  horfes  as  mull  be  taught  together  in  regi¬ 
ments.  This  leffon  mull  never  be  attempted  at  all, 
till  horfes  are  very  well  fuppled,  and  Somewhat  ac- 
cuftomed  to  be  put  together  ;  otherwife  it  will  have 
very  bad  confequences,  and  create  reftivenefs.  If  they 
refufe  to  back,  and  Hand  motionlefs,  the  rider’s  legs 
mull  be  approached  with  the  greateft.  gentlenefs  to  the 
horfe’s  fides  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  hand  is  afting 
on  the  reins  to  Solicit  the  horfe’s  backing.  This  fel- 
dom  fads  of  procuring  the  defired  effeft,  by  railing 
one  of  the  horfe’s  fore-legs,  W'hich  being  in  the  air, 
has  no  weight  upon  it,  and  is  confequently  very  eafily 
brought  backwards  by  a  fmall  degree  of  tenfion  in  the 
reins.  When  this  leffon  is  well  performed,  it  is  very 
noble  and  ufeful,  and  has  a  pleafing  air;  it  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  one  to  begin  teaching  fcholars  with. 

The  leffon  is  particularly  Serviceable  in  the  pillars, 
for  placing  fcholars  well  at  firft.  Very  few  regimental 
riding-houfes  have  pillars,  and  it  is  fortunate  they 
have  not :  for  though,  when  properly  made  ufe  of 
with  (kill,  they  are  one  of  the  greateft  and  bell  difco- 
veries  in  horfemanlhip ;  they  mull  be  allowed  to  be 
very  dangerous  and  pernicious,,  when  they  are  not  un¬ 
der  the  direftion  of  a  very  knowing  perfon. 

Sect.  VII.  The  method  of  curing  rejlivenejfes, 
vices,  defences ,  farting ,  &c. 

Whenever  a  horfe  makes  refillance,  one  ought, 
before  remedy  or  corrcdlion  is  thought  of,  to  examine 
very  minutely  all  the  tackle  about  him,  if  any  thing 
hurts  or  tickles  him,  whether  he  has  any  natural  or 
accidental  weaknefs,  or  in  Ihort  any  the  leaft  impedi¬ 
ment  in  any  part.  For  want  of  this  precaution, 
many  fatal  difafters  happen :  the  poor  dumb  animal 
is  frequently  accufed  falfelyof  being  reftive  and  viti- 
ous;  is  ufed  ill  without  reafon ;  and,  being  forced  into 
defpair,  is  in  a  manner  obliged  to  aft  accordingly,  be 
his  temper  and  inclination  ever  fo  well  difpofed.  It 
is  very  Seldom  the  cafe,  that  a  horfe  is  really  and  by 
nature  vitious;  but  if  fucli  be  found,  he  will  defpife 
all  careffes,  and  then  chaftifements  become  nectffary. 

Correftion,  according  as  you  ufe  it,  throws  a  horfe 
into  more  or  lefs  violent  aftion,  which,  if  he  be  weak, 
he  cannot  fupport :  but  a  vitious  llrong  horfe  is  to  be 
confidered  in  a  very  different  light,  being  able  both 
to  undergo  and  confequently  to  profit  by  all  leffons ; 
and  is  far  preferable  to  the  beft-natured  weak  one 
upon  earth.  Patience  and  attention  are  never  failing 
means  to  reclaim  fucli  a  horfe:  in  wh3tfoever  manner 
he  defends  himfelf,  bring  him  back  frequently  with 
gentlenefs  (not  however  without  having  given  him 
proper  chaftifement  if  neceflary)  to  the  leffon  which 
he  feems  moft  averfe  to.  Horfes  are  by  degrees 
made  obedient,  through  the  hope  of  recompenfe  and 
the  fear  of  punilhment:  how  to  mix  thefe  two  motives 
judlcioufly  together,  is  a  very  difficult  matter ;  it  re¬ 
quires  much  thought  and  praftice  ;  and  not  only  a 
good  head,  but  a  good  heart  likewife.  The  cooleft 
and  beft-natured  rider  will  always  fucceed  bell.  By 
a  dexterous  ufe  of  the  incitements  above  mentioned, 
you  will  gradually  bring  the  horfe  to  temper  and  obe¬ 
dience;  mere  force,  and  want  of  /kill  and  coolnefs, 
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Of  fearing,  would  only  tend  to  confirm  him  in  bad  tricks.  If  he 
^artmg,  be  JmpatJent  or  choleric,  never  ftrike  him,  unlefs  he 

_ _ abfolutely  refufe  to  go  forwards  ;  which  you  mull  re- 

folutely  oblige  him  to  do,  and  which  will  be  of  itfelf 
a  correlation,  by  preventing  his  having  time  to  medi¬ 
tate  and  put  in  execution  any  defence  by  retaining 
himfelf.  Refiftance  in  horfes,  you  muft  confider,  is 
fometimes  a  mark  of  ftretigth  and  vigour,  and  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  fpirits,  as  well  as  fometimes  from  vice  and 
weaknefs.  Weaknefs  frequently  drives  horfes  into 
vitioufnefs,  when  any  thing  wherein,  ftrength  is  necef- 
fary  is  demanded  from  them  ;  nay,  it  inevitably  muft 
great  care  therefore  (hould  always  be  taken  to  diftiu- 
guilh  from  which  of  thefe  two  caufes  any  remedy  or 
punifiiment  is  thought  of.  It  may  fometimes  be  a 
bad  fign  when  horfes  do  not  at  all  defend  themfelves, 
and  proceed  from  a  fluggifh  difpofition,  a  want  of 
fpirit  and  of  a  proper  fenfibility.  Whenever  one  is 
fo  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  horfe  of  juft  the  right 
fpirit,  a&ivity,  delicacy  of  feeling,  with  ftrength  and 
good-nature^  he  cannot  be  cheriihed  too  much  $  for 
fuch  a  one  is  a  rare  and  ineftimablc  jewel,  and,  ifproper- 
ly  treated,  will  in  a  manner  do  every  thing  of  himfelf. 
Horfes  are  oftener  fpoilt  by  having  too  much  done  to 
them,  and  by  attempts  to  drefs  them  in  too  great  an 
hurry,  than  by  any  other  treatment. 

If  after  a  horfe  has  been  well  fuppled,  and  there 
are  no  impediments,  either  natural,  or  accidental,  if 
he  ftill  perfifts  to  defend  hirtifelf,  chaftifements  then 
become  necdTary :  'but  whenever  this  is  the  cafe,' they 
mull  not  be  frequent,  but  always  firm,  though  always 
as  little  violent  as  poffible  ;  for  they  are  both  dange¬ 
rous  and  very  prejudicial  when  frequently  or  llightly 
played  with,  and  ftill  mbre  fo  when  ufed  too  vio¬ 
lently. 

It  is  impoflible,  in  general,  to  be  too  crrcumfpeift 
in  leffons  of  >all  kinds,  in  aids,  chaftifements,  or  ca¬ 
rdies.  Some  have  quicker  parts*  and  more  cunning, 
than  others.  Many  will  imperceptibly  gain  a  little 
every  day  on  their  rider.  Various,  in  fhort,  are  their 
difpofitions  and  capacities.  It  is  the  rider’s  bufmefs 
to  find  out  their  different  qualities,  and  to  make  them 
fenfible  how  much  he  I6ves  them,  and  defires  to  be 
loved  by  them  ;  but  at  the  fame  time  that  he  does 
pot  fear  them,  and  will  be  mailer. 

Plunging  is  a  very  common  defence  among  reftive 
and  vitious  horfes:  if  they  do  it  in  the  fame  place,  of 
backing,  they  muft,  by  the  rider’s  legs  and  fpurs 
firmly  applied,  be  obliged  to  go  forwards,  and  their 
heads  kept  up  high.  But  if  they  do  it  flying  for¬ 
wards,  keep  them  back,  and  ride  them  gently  and 
very  flow  for  a  good  while  together.  Of  all  bad  tem¬ 
pers  and  qualities  in  horfes,  thofe  which  are  occafioned 
by  harfh  treatment  and  ignorant  riders  are  the  word. 

Rearing  is  a  bad  vice,  and,  in  weak  horfes  efpe- 
cially,  a  very  dangerous  one.  Wbilft  the  horfe  is  up, 
the  rider  muft  yield  his  hand  ;  and  when  the  horfe  is 
defcending,  he  muft  vigoroufly  determine  him  for¬ 
wards  :  if  this  be  done-  at  any  other  time  but  whilft 
the  horfe  is  coming  down,  it  may  add  a  fpringto  his 
rearing,  and  make  him  fall  backwards.  With  a  good 
hand  on  them,  horfes  feldom  perfift  in  this  vice  ;  for 
they  areTthemfelves  naturally  much  afraid  of  falling 
backwards.  If  this  method  fails,  you  muft  make  the 
horfe  kick  up  behind,  by  getting  fomebody  po  foot 
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to  ftrike  him  behind  with  a  whip  ;  or,  if  that  Will  not  Plain  rul| 
effeft  it,  by  pricking  him  with  a  goad.  forbad! 

Starting  often  proceeds  from  a  defeft  in  the  fight ;  hof^emei|r 
which  therefore  muft  be  carefully  looked  into.  What¬ 
ever  the  horfe  is  afraid  of,  bring  him  up  to  it  gently  j  | 

if  you  carefs  him  every  ftep  he  advances,  he  will  go 
quite  up  to  it  by  degrees,  and  foon  grow  familiar  with 
all  forts  of  objedls.  Nothing  but  great  gentlenefs  can 
corredt  this  fault  ;  for  if  you  infhdt  puuifhment,  the 
apprehend  on  of  chaftifemeut  becomes  prevalent,  and 
caufes  more  ftarting  than  the  fear  of  the  objedl.  If 
you  let  him  go  by  the  objeft,  without  bringing  him 
up  to  rt,  you  increafe  the  fault,  and  confirm  him  in 
his  feafer  the  cotifequence  of  which  is,  he  takes  his 
rider  perhaps  a  quite  contrary  way  from  what  he  was 
going,  becomes  his  rnafter,  and  puts  himfelf  and  the 
perfon  upon  him  every  moment  in  great  danger. 

With  fuch  horfes  as  are  to  a  very  great  degree, 
fearful  of  any  objedls,  make  a  quiet  horfe,  by  going 
before  them,  gradually  entice  them  to  approach  neaie.r 
and  nearer  to  the:  thing  they  are  afriidof. .  If  the 
horfe,  thus  alarmed,  be  undifcipleel  and  headftrong, 
he  will  probably  run  away  with  his  rider  ;  and  if  fo, 
his  head  muft  be  kept  up  high*  and  the  fnaffle,  fawed. 
backwards  and  forwards  from  right  to  left,  taking  tip 
and  yielding  the  reins  of  it,  as  alfo  the  reins  of  the; 
bit :  but  this  latter  muft  uot  be  fawed  backwards  and 
forwards  like  the  fnalHe,  but.  only .  taken  up  and 
yielded  properly.  No  man  ever  yet  did,  or  ever  will, 
itop  a  horfe,  or  gain  any  one  point  over  him,  by  main 
force,  or  by  pulling  a  dead  weight  agalnft  him. 

Sect.  VIII.  Rules  for  Bad  Horfemen . 

In  the  firft  place,  every  horfe  fhpuld  fee  accuftom-  Thomfin't  r 
ed  to  ftand  ftill  when  he  is  mounted.  One  would  i-  Rulei-  | 
magine  this  might  be  readily  granted  5  vet  we  feehow 
HUich  the;  Contrary  is  praclifed.  When  a  gentleman 
mounts  at  a  livery-ftable,  the  groom  takes  the  horfe 
by  the  bit,  which  he  bends  tight  round  his  under  jaw  : 
the  horfe  ftriving  to  go  on,  is  forced  back  ;  advancing 
again,  he  frets,  as  he  is  again  flopped  fhort,  and  hurt 
by  the  manner  of  holding  bins.  The  rider,  in  the 
mean  time,  mounting  without  the  bridle,  or  at  leaft 
holding  it  but  (lightly;  is  helped  to  it  by’ the  groom, 
who  being  thoroughly  employed  by  the  horfe’s  flut¬ 
tering,  has  at  the  fame  time  both  bridle  and  ftirrup  to 
give.  This  confufion  would  be  prevented,  if  every 
horfe  was  taught  to  Hand  ftill  when  he  is  mounted. 

Forbid  your  groom  therefore,  when  he  rides  your 
horfe  to  water,  to  throw  himfelf  over  him  from  a 
horfe-block,  and  kick  him  with  his  Rg,  even  before 
he  is-  fairTy  upon  him.  This  wrong  manner  of  mount¬ 
ing,  is  what  chiefly  teaches  your  horfe  the  vitious  ha¬ 
bit  again  ft  which  we  are  here  warning.  On  the  o- 
ther  band,  a  conflant  praftice  of  mounting  in  the 
proper  manner,  is  all  that  is  neceffary  to  prevent  a 
borfe’s  going  on  till  the,  rider,  is  quite  adjufted  in  the 
faddle.  ...  ; 

The  nCxt  thing  neceffary  therefore  is,  that  the  rider 
ihoiild  mount  properly.  The  common  method  is  to 
Hand  near  the  croup,  or  hinder  part  of  the  horfe,  with 
the  bridle  held  very  long  in  the  right  hand.  By  this 
manner  of  holding  the  bridle  before  you  mount,  you 
are  liable  to  be  kicked ;  and  when  you  are  mounted, 
your  horfe  may  go  on  fome  time,  or  play  what  gam- 
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■lain  rules  bol s  he  pleafes,  before  the  rein  it  (hort  enough  in 

•forbad  y0lir  band  to  prevent  him.  It  is  common  lifcewife, 

3 or  eaien,  £Qr  an  awkwar(j  rider,  as  foofi  as  bis  foot  is  in  the 
ftirrup,  to  throw  himfelf  with  all  his  force  d®  gain  his 
feat ;  which  he  cannot  do,  till  he  hath  firft  overbalan¬ 
ced  himfelf  on  one  fide  or  the  othtr :  he  will  then 
wriggle  into  it  by  degrees.  The  way  to  mount  with 
eafe  and  fafety  is,  to  (land  rather  before  than  behind 
the  ftirrup.  In  this  pofture  take  the  bridle  fliort,  and 
the  mane  together  in  your  left  hand,  helping  yeurfdf 
to  the  ftirrup  with  your  right,  fo  that  your  toe  may 
not  tofich  the  horfo  in  mounting.  When  your  left 
foot  is  in  the  ftirrup,  move  on  your  right,  till  you  face 
the  fide  of  the  horfe,  looking  acrofs  over  the  faddle. 
Then  with  your  right  hand  grafp  the  hinder  part  of 
the  fad  dies  and  with  that  and  your  left,  which  holds 
the  mane  and  bridle,  lift  yourfelf  upright  on  your  left 
foot.  .  Remain  thus  a  mere  inftant  on  your  ftirrup, 
only  fo  as  to  divide  the  aftion  into,  two  motions. 
While  you  are  in  this  pofture,  you  have  a  fore  hold 
with  both  hands,  and  are  at  liberty,  either  to  get  fafe- 
ly  down,  or  to  throw7  your  leg  over  and  gain  your 
feat.  By  this  deliberate  motion,  likewife,  you  avoid, 
what  every  good  horfeman  would  endeavour  to  avoid, 
putting  your  horfe  into  a  flutter.. 

When  you  idiiimmnt,  hold  the  tridie  and  mane  to¬ 
gether  in  your  left  hand,  as  when  you  mounted;  put 
your  right  hand  on  the  pommel  of  the  faddle,  to  raife 
yourfelf ;  /throw  your,  lag  back  over  the  horfe,  grafp 
the  hinder  part  of  the;  faddle  with  your  right  hand, 
remain  a  moment  on  your  ftirrup,  and  in  every  refped 
difmouut  ad  you  mounted  ;  only  what  was  your  firft 
motion  when  you  mounted,  becomes  the  laft  tn  de¬ 
mounting..  Remember  not  to  bend  your  right  knee 
in  difmounttng,  left,  your  fpur  fliould  rub  againft  the 
horfe. 

It  may  be  next  recommended  to  hold  your  bridle  at 
a  convenient  length;  Sit  fquare,  and  let  not  the  pur- 
chafe  of  the  bridle  pull  Forward  y.our  fhoulder  ;  but 
keep  your  body  even,  as  it  would  be  if  each  hand  held 
a  rein.  Hold  your  reins  with  the  whole  grafp  of  your 
hand,  dividing  them  with  your  little  finger.  Let 
your  hand  be  perpendicular ;  your  thumb  will  then  be 
uppermoft,  and  placed  on  the  bridle.  Bend  your 
wrift  a  little  outward;  and  when  you  pull  the  bridle, 
raife  your  hand  toward  your  breaft,  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  palm  rather  more  than  the  upper.  Let  the 
bridle  be  at  fuch  a  length  in  your  hand,  as,  if  the 
horfe  (hould  {tumble,  you  may  be  able  to  raife  his 
head,  and  fupport  it  by  the  ftrength  of  your  arms, 
and  the  weight  of  your  body  thrown  backward.  If 
you  hold  the  rein  too  long,  you  are  fubjed  to  fall 
backward,  as  ^otir  horfe  rifes. 

If,  knowing  your  horfe  perfe&ly  well,  you  think  a 
tight  rein  unneceflary,  advance  yoor  arm  a  little  (but 
not  your  (houlder)  towards  the  horfe’s  head,  and  keep 
your  ufual  length  of  rein.  By  this  means,  you  have 
a  check  upon  your  horfe,  while  you  indulge  him. 

If  you  ride  with  a.  curb,  make  it  a  rule  to  hook 
on  the:  chain  yourfelf;  the  moft  quiet  horfe  may  bring 
his  rider  into  danger,  Ihould  the  curb  hurt  him.  If, 
in  fixing  the  curb,  you  turn  the  chain  to  the  right, 
the  links  will  unfold  themfelves,  and  then  oppofe  a 
farther  turning..  Put  on  the  chain  loofe  enough  to 
hang  down  on  the  horfe’s  under  lip,  fo  that  it  may  not 
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rife  and  prefs  his  jaw,  till  the  reins  of  the  bridle  are  Plain  rules 
moderately  pulled.  forbad 

If  your  horfe  has  been  ufed  to  ftand  (till  w  hen  he  is  or  emen‘ 
mounted,  there  will  be  no  occafion  for  a  groom  to  hold 
him  :  but  if  he  does,  fuffer  him  not  to  touch  the  reins, 
but  that  part  of  the  bridle  which  comes  down  the 
cheek  of  the  horfe.  He  cannot  then  interfere  with 
the  management  of  the  reins,  which  belongs  to  the 
rider  only  ;  and  holding  a  horfe  by  the  curb  (which  is 
ever  painful  to  him)  is  evidently  improper  when  he  is 
to  ftand  itill. 

Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is,  not  to  ride 
witli  your  arms  and  elbow's  as  high  as  your  (boulders ; 
nor  let  them  (hake  up  and  down  with  the  motion  of 
the  horfe.  The  pofture  is  unbecoming,  and  the 
weight  of  the  arms  (and  of  the  body  too  if  the  rider 
does  not  fit  ftill)  a£ts  in  continual  jerks  on  the  jaw  of 
the  horfe,  which  muft  give  him  pain,  and  make  him. 
unquiet,  if  he  has  a  tender  mouth,  or  any  fpirit. 

Bad  riders  wonder  why  horfes  are  gentle  as  foon  as 
they  are  mounted  by  (kilfulones,  tho’  their  (kill  feems 
unemployed  :  the  reafon  is,  the  horfe  goes  at  his  eafe, 
yet  finds  all  his  motions  watched  ;  which  he  has  faga- 
city  enough  to  difeover.  Such  a  rider  hides  his  whip, 
if  he  finds  his  horfe  is  afraid  of  it ;  and  keeps  his  legs 
frotn  his  fides,  if  he  finds  he  dreads  the  fpur. 

Avoid  the  ungraceful  cuftom  of  letting  your  legs 
(bake  againft  the  (ides  of  the  horfe :  and  as  you  are  not 
to  keep  your  arms  and  elbows  high,  and  in  motion  ; 
fo  you  are  not  to  rivet  them  to  your  (ides,  but  let 
them  fall  eafy.  One  may,  at  a  diftance,  diftinguifti 
a  genteel  horfeman  from  an  awkward  one :  the  firft 
fits  ftill,  and  appears  of  a  piece  with  his  horfe  ;  the 
latter  feems  flying  off  at  all  points. 

It  is  often  laid  with  emphafis,  that  foch  a  one  has 
no  feat  on  hdrfeback  5  and  it  means,  not  only  that  he 
does  not  ride  well,  blit  that  he  does,  not  fit  on  the  right 
part  of  the  horfe.  To  have  a  good  feat,  is  to  fit  ora 
that  part  of  the  horfe,  which,  as  he  fprings,  is  the 
.centre  of  motion  ;  and  from  which,  of  courfe,  any 
weight  would  be  with  moft  difficulty  (haken.  As  ira 
the  riling  and  falling  of  a  board  placed  in  aquilibrio , 
the  centre  will  be  always  moft  at  reft  ;  the  true  feat 
will  be  found  in  that  part  of  your  faddle,  into  which 
your  body  would  naturally  Aide,  if  you  rode  without 
ftirrups;  and  is  only  to  be  preferved  by  a  proper  poife 
of  the  body,  though  the  generality  of  riders  imagine 
it  is  to  be  done  by  the  grafp  of  the  thighs  and  knees. 

The  tider  fliould  confider  himfelf  as  united  to  his 
horfe  in  this  point;  and  when  (haken  from  it,  endea¬ 
vour  to  reftore  the  balance. 

Perhaps  the  mention  of  the  two  extremes  of  a  bad 
feat  may  help  to  deferibe  the  true  one.  The  one  is, 
when  the  rider  fits  very  far  back  on  the  faddle,  fo  that 
his  weight  preffes  the  loins  of  the  horfe  ;  the  other, 
when  his  body  hangs  forward  over  the  pommel  of  the 
faddle.  The  firft  may  be  feen  pradifed  by  grooms, 
when  they  ride  with  their  ftirrups  affededly  (hort ;  the 
latter,  by  fearful  horfemen  on  the  lead  flutter  of  the 
horfe.  Every  good  rider  has,  even  on  the  hunting 
faddle,  as  determined  a  place  for  his  thighs,  as  can  be 
determined  for  him  by  the  bai3  of  a  demi  peak.  In¬ 
deed  there  is  no  difference  between  the  feat  of  either  : 
only,  as  in  the  firft  you  ride  with  (horter  ftirrups, 
your  body  will  be  confequently  more  behind  your  knees. 
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Plain  rules  To  have  a  good  feat  yourfelf,  your  faddle  muft  fit 
borf  ba<1  We^'  3  Prec*k  ru^e  m'ght  be  difficult :  it  may 

lor  emen.  a  dire(lion,  to  have  your  faddle  prefs  as  nearly  as 
poffible  on  that  part  which  we  have  defcribed  as  the 
point  of  union  between  the  man  and  horfe  ;  however, 
fo  as  not  to  obftrudt  the  motion  of  the  horfe’s  fhoul- 
ders.  Place  yourfelf  in  the  middle  or  loweft  part  of 
It:  fit  ereft  ;  but  with  as  little  conftraint  as  in  your 
ordinary  fitting.  The  eafe  of  adtion  marks  the  gentle¬ 
man  :  you  may  repofe  yourfelf,  but  not  lounge.  The 
fet  and  ftudied  eredtnefs  acquired  in  the  riding-houfe, 
by  thofe  whole  deportment  is  not  eafy,  appears  ungen- 
teel  and  unnatural. 

If  your  horfe  flops  fliort,  or  endeavours  by  riling 
and  kicking  to  unfeat  you,  bend  not  your  body  for¬ 
ward,  as  many  do  in  thofe  circumftances  :  that  motion 
throws  the  breech  backward,  and  you  off  your  fork  or 
twift,  and  out  of  your  feat  ;  whereas,  the  advancing 
the  lower  part  of  your  body,  and  bending  back  the 
tipper  part  and  Ihoulders,  is  the  method  both  to  keep 
your  feat,  and  to  recover  it  when  loft.  The  bending 
your  body  back,  and  that  in  a  great  degree,  is  the 
greateft  fecurity  in  flying  leaps  ;  it  is  a  fecurity  too, 
when  yonr  horfe  leaps  Jlanding .  The  horfe’s  rifing 
does  not  try  the  rider’s  feat ;  the  lalh  of  his  hind  legs 
i3  what  ought  chiefly  to  be  guarded  againft,  and  is 
belt  done  by  the  body’s  being  greatly  inclined  back. 
Stiffen  not  your  legs  or  thighs  ;  and  let  your  body  be 
pliable  in  the  loins,  like  the  coachman's  on  his  box. 
This  loofe  manner  of  fitting  will  elude  every  rough 
motion  of  the  horfe;  whereas  the  fixture  of  the  knees, 
fo  commonly  laid  a  ftrefs  on,  will  in  great  fhocks  con¬ 
duce  to  the  violence  of  the  fall. 

Was  the  cricket-player,  when  the  ball  is  ftruck 
with  the  greateft  velocity,  to  hold  his  hand  firm  and 
fixed  when  he  receives  it,  the  hand  would  be  bruifed, 
or  perhaps  the  bones  fradlured  by  the  refiftance.  To 
obviate  this  accident,  he  therefore  gradually  yields  his 
hand  to  the  motion  of  the  ball  for  a  certain  diftance ; 
and  thus  by  a  due  mixture  of  oppofition  and  obe¬ 
dience,  catches  it  without  fuftaining  the  leaft  injury. 
The  cafe  is  exadtly  the  fame  in  riding:  the  fkilful 
horfeman  will  recover  his  poife,  by  giving  fome  way 
to  the  motion  ;  and  the  ignorant  horfeman  will  be  flung 
out  of  his  feat,  by  endeavouring  to  be  fixed. 

Stretch  not  out  your  legs  before  you;  this  will  pufh 
you  againft  the  back  of  the  faddle  :  neither  gather  up 
your  knees,  like  a  man  riding  on  a  pack  ;  this  throws 
your  thighs  upwards:  each  pradtice  linfeats  you.  Keep 
your  legs  ftraight  down  ;  and  fit  not  on  the  mod  flefhy 
part  of  the  thighs,  but  turn  them  inwards,  fo  as  to 
bring  in  your  knees  and  toes  :  and  it  is  more  fafe  to 
ride  with  the  ball  of  the  foot  preffing  on  the  ftirrup, 
than  with  the  ftirrup  as  far  back  as  the  heel ;  for  the 
preffure  of  the  heel  being  in  that  cafe  behind  the  ftir¬ 
rup,  keeps  the  thighs  down. 

When  you  find  your  thighs  thrown  upwards,  wi¬ 
den  your  knees  to  get  them  and  the  upper  part  of  your 
fork  lower  down  on  the  horfe.  Grafp  the  faddle  with 
the  hollow  or  inner  part  of  your  thighs,  but  not  more 
than  juft  to  affift  the  balance  of  your  body  :  this  will 
alfo  enable  you  to  keep  your  fpurs  from  the  horfe’s 
fides,  and  to  bring  your  toes  in,  without  that  affe&ed 
and  ufelefs  manner  of  bringing  them  in  pradtifed  by 
many.  Sink  your  heels  ftraight  down  ;  for  while  your 
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heels  and  thighs  keep  down,  you  cannot  fall :  this  Plain  r 
(aided  with  the  bend  of  the  back)  gives  the  fecuriiy  for .baijt 
of  a  feat,  to  thofe  who  bear  themfelves  up  in  their  horfemT 
ftirrups  in  a  fwift  gallop,  or  in  the  alternate  rifing  and  j 

falling  in  a  full  trot. 

Let  your  feat  determine  the  length  of  your  ftirrups, 
rather  than  the  ftirrups  your  feat.  If  more  preciiion  I 

is  requilite,  let  your  ftirrups  (in  the  hunting  faddle) 
be  of  fuch  a  length,  as  that,  when  you  ftand  in  them,  | 

there  may  be  the  breadth  of  four  fingers  between  your  1 

feat  and  the  faddle. 

It  would  greatly  affift  a  learner,  if  he  would  prac- 
tife  riding  in  a  large  circle,  as  diredted  fedB  ii.  with¬ 
out  ftirrups  ;  keeping  his  face. looking  on  the  outward 
part  of  the  circle  fo  as  not  to  have  a  full  view  of  the 
horfe’s  head,  but  juft  of  that  ear  which  is  oil  the  out¬ 
ward  part  of  the  circle  ;  and  his  fhoulder,  which  is 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  very  forward.  By 
this  means  you  learn  to  balance  your  body,  and  keep 
a  true  feat,  independent  of  your  ftirrups  :  yon  may  pro¬ 
bably  likewife  efcape  a  fall,  fhould  you  at  any  time  lofe 
them  by  being  accidentally  fhaken  from  your  feat. 

As  the  feat  in  fome  meafure  depends  on  the  fad¬ 
dle,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve,  that  becaufe  a 
faddle  with  a  high  pommel  is  thought  dangerous,  the 
other  extreme  prevails,  and  the  pommel  is  fcarce  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  higher  than  the  middle  of  the  faddle. 

The  faddle  fhould  lie  as  near  the  back-bone  as  can  be, 
without  hurting  the  horfe;  for  the  nearer  you  fit  to,  i 

his  back,  the  better  feat  you  have.  If  it  does  fo,  it 
is  plain  the  pommel  muft  rife  enough  to  fecure  the  wi¬ 
thers  from  preffure  :  therefore,  a  horfe  whofe  withers 
are  higher  than  common,  requires  a  higher  pommel. 

If,  to  avoid  this,  you  make  the  faddle  of  a  more 
ftraight  line,  the  inconvenience  fpoken  of  follows;  you 
fit  too  much  above  the  horfe’s  back,  nor  can  the  fad- 
ble  form  a  proper  fe3t.  There  fhould  be  no  ridge  | 

from  the  button  at  the  fide  of  the  pommel,  to  the  back 
part  of  the  faddle.  That  line  alfo  fhould  bo  a  little 
concave,  for  your  thighs  to  lie  at  eafe.  In  fhort,  a 
faddle  ought  to  be,  as  nearly  as  poffible,  as  if  cut  out 
of  the  horfe. 

When  yon  want  your  horfe  to  move  forward,  raife 
his  head  a  little,  and  touch  him  gently  with  your  whip; 
or  elfe,  prefs  the  calves  of  your  legs  againft  his  fides. 

If  he  does  not  movefaft  enough,  prefs  them  with  more 
force,  and  fo  till  the  fpur  juft  touches  him.  By  this 
practice,  he  will  (if  he  has  any  fpirit)  move  upon  the 
laft  preffure  of  the  leg.  Never  fpur  him  by  a  kick ;  but 
if  it  be  neceffary  to  fpur  him  brifkly,  keep  your  heels 
clofe  to  his  fides,  and  flacken  their  force  as  he  becomes 
obedient. 

When  your  horfe  attempts  to  be  vitlous,  take  each 
rein  feparate,  one  in  each  hand,  and  advancing  your  I 

arms  forward,  hold  him  very  fhort.  In  this  cafe,  it  is 
common  for  the  rider  to  pull  him  hard,  with  his  arms 
low.  But  the  horfe  by  this  means  having  his  head  low 
too,  has  it  more  in  his  power  to  throw  out  his  heels : 
whereas,  if  his  head  be  raifed  very  high,  and  his  nofe 
thrown  out  a  little,  which  is  confequent,  he  can  neither 
rife  before  nor  behind  ;  becaufe  he  can  give  himfelf 
neither  of  thofe  motions,  without  having  his  head  at 
liberty.  A  plank  pbced  in  ^equilibria,  cannot  rife  at 
one  end  unlefs  it  links  at  the  other. 

If  your  horfe  is  headftrong,  pull  not  with  one  con- 

ti- 
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Im  ba* S  t‘nue^  P11^*  but  ^°P’  an^  back  k‘m  often,  juft  ihaking 
01  d  the  reins,  and  making  little  repeated  pulls  till  he  obeys. 
Iiorfe3  are  fo  accnftomed  to  bear  on  the  bit  when  they 
go  forward,  that  they  are  difcouraged  if  the  rider  will 
not  let  them  do  fo. 

If  a  horfe  is  loofe- necked,  he  will  throw  up  his 
head  at  a  continued  pull ;  in  which  lunation,  the  rider, 
feeing  the  front  of  his  face,  can  have  no  power  over 
him.  When  your  horfe  does  thus,  drop  your  hand 
and  give  the;  bridle  play„and  he  will  of  courfe  drop  his 
head  again  into  its  proper  place:  while  it  is  coining 
down,  make  a  fecond  gentle  pull,  and  you  will  find  his 
mouth.  With  a  little  pra&ice,  this  is  done  almoft  in- 
ftantaneoufly ;  and  this  method  will  ftop,  in  the  di- 
flance  of  a  few  yards,  a  horfe,  which  will  run  away 
with  thofe  who  pull  at  him  with  all  their  might.  Al¬ 
moft  every  one  mu  ft  have  obferved,  that  when  a  horfe 
feels  himfelf  pulled  with  the  bridle,  even  when  he  is 
going  gently,  he  often  miftakes  what  was  defigned  to 
flop  him,  as  a  dire&ion  to  bear  on  the  bit  and  to  go 
fafter. 

Keep  your  horfe’s  head  high,  that  he  may  raife  his 
neck  and  creft  ;  play  a  little  with  the  rein,  and  move 
the  bit  in  his  mouth,  that  he  may  not  prefs  on  it  in 
one  conftant,  and  continued  manner:  be  not  afraid  of 
raifing  his  head  too  high ;  he  will  naturally  be  too 
ready  to  bring  it  down,  and  tire  your  arms  with  its 
weight,  on  the  leaft  abatement  of  his  mettle.  When 
you  feel  him  heavy,  ftop  him,  and  make  him  go  back  a 
few  paces:  thus  you  break  by  degrees  his  propenfity 
to.prefs  on  his  bridle. 

You  ought  not  to  be  pleafed  (though  many  are) 
with  a  round  neck,  and  a  head  drawn  in  towards  his 
breaft:  let  your  horfe  carry  his  head  bridling  in,  pro¬ 
vided  he  carries  it  high,  and  his  neck  arching  upwards; 
b,ut  if  his  neck  bends  downwards,  his  figure  is  bad,  his 
fight  is  too  near  his  toes,  he  leans  on  the  bridle,  and 
ou  have  no  command  over  him.  If  he  goes  prefling 
ut  lightly  on  the  bridle,  he  is  the  more  fure-footed, 
and  goes  pleafa-nter;  as  your  wrift  only  mayguidehim. 
If  he  hangs  down  his’  head,  and  makes  you  fupport 
the  weight  of  that  and  his  neck  with  your  arms  bear¬ 
ing  on  his  fore-legs,  (which  is  called  being  on  his Jhoul- 
den),  he  will  ftnke  his  toes  againft  the  ground,  and 
ftumble. 

If  your  horfe  is  heavy  upon  the  bit,  tie  him  every 
day,  for  an  hour  or  two,  with  his  tail  to  the  man¬ 
ger,  and  his  head  as  high  as  you  can  make  him  lift  it, 
by  a  rein  on  each  poft  of  the  flail,  tied  to  each  ring  of 
the  fnaffle  bit.. 

Horfe- breakers  and  grooms  have  a  great  propenfity 
to  bring  a  horfe’s  head  down,  and  feem  to  have  no 
feat  without  a  ftrong  hold  by  the  bridle.  They  know 
indeed,  that  the  head  fliould  yield  to  the  reins,  and 
the  neck  form  an  arch  ;  but  do  not  take  the  proper 
pains  to  make  it  an  arch  upward.  A  temporary  efft& 
of  attempting  to  raife  a  horfe’s  head,  may  perhaps  be 
making  him  pufh  out  his  nofe.  They  will  here  tell 
you,  that  his  head  is  too  high  already;  whereas  it  is 
not  the  diftance  from  his  nofr,  but  from  the  top  of  his 
head,  to  the  ground,  which  determines  the  head  to  be 
high  or  low.  Befides,  although  the  fault  is  laid  to  be 
in  the  manner  of  carrying  the  head,  it  (hould  rather 
be  faid  to  be  in  that  of  the  neck  ;  for  if  the  neck  was 
raifed,  the  head  would  be  more  in  the  pofition  of  one 
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fet  on  a  well  formed  neck.  Plain  hjJes 

The  defign  therefore  of  lifting  up  the  head,  is  to  fo>;bad 
raife  the  neck,  and  thereby  bring  in  the  head  ;  for  horfemcn- 
even  while  the  bridle  makes  the  fame  line  from  the 
rider’s  hand  to  the  bit,  the  horfe  s  nofe  may  be  either 
drawn  in,  or  thruft  out,  according  as  his  neck  is  raifed 
or  deprefied.  Infiead  of  what  has  been  here  recom¬ 
mended,  we  lifually  fee  colts  broke  with  their  heads 
caveffoned  very  low,  their  necks  ftiff,  and  not  in  the 
leaft  fuppled.  When  the  breaking-tackle  is  left  off, 
and  they  are  mounted  for  the  road,  having  more  food 
and  reft,  they  frequently  plunge,  and  a  fecond  break¬ 
ing  becomes  neceffary.  Then,  as  few  gentlemen  can 
manage  their  own  horfes,  they  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  grooms,  from  whom  they  learn  a  variety  of  bad  ha¬ 
bits. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  your  horfe  carries  his  head 
(or  rather  his  nofe)  too  high,  he  generally  makes  fome 
amends  by  moving  his  (houlders  lightly,  and  going 
fafely.  Attend  to  the  caufe  of  this  fault.  Some  horfes 
have  their  necks  fet  fo  low  on  their  (houlders,  that  they 
bend  firft  down,  then  upwards,  like  a  flag’s.  Some 
have  the  upper  line  of  their  necks,  from  their  ears  to 
their  withers,  too  (hart.  A  head  of  this  fort  cannot 
poflibly  bend  inwards  and  form  an  arch,  becaufe  the 
vertebrae  (or  neck  bones)  are  too  (hort  to  admit  of 
flexure;  for  in  long  and  (hort  necked  horfes  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  vertebrae  is  the  fame.  In  fome,  the  jaw  is 
fo  thick,  that  it  meets  the  neck,  and  the  head  by  this 
means  has  not  room  to  bend.  On  the  other  hand,  fome 
have  the  under  line  from  the  jaw  to  the  breaft,, fo  (hort, 
that  the  neck  cannot  rife. 

In  all  thefe  cafes  you  may  gain  a  little  by  a  nice 
hand  with  an  eafy  bit;  but  no  curb,  martingale,  or 
other  forcible  method,  will  teach  a  horfe  to  carry  his 
head  or  neck  in  a  pofture  which  nature  has  made  un- 
eafy  to  him.  By  trying  to  pull  in  his  nofe  farther  than 
he  can  bear,  you  will  add  a  bad  habit  to  nature.  Yon 
could  not  indeed  contrive  a  more  effe&ual  method  to 
make  him  continually  tofs  his  nofe  up,  and  throw  his 
foam  over  you. 

The  rule  -already  given  to  ride  a  loofe-necked  horfe, 
will  be  a  proper  one  for  all  light-mouthed  horfes :  one 
caution  being  added,  which  is,  always  to  fearch  whe¬ 
ther  his  faddle  or  girths  may  not  in  fome  way  pinch 
him;  and  whether  the  bit  may  uot  hurt  his  lip  by  be¬ 
ing  too  high  in  his  mouth :  becaufe,  whenever  he  frets 
from  either  of  thefe  caufes,  his  head  will  not  be  fteady. 

It  is  a  common  cuftom  to  be  always  pulling  at  the 
bridle,  as  if  to  fet  off  to  advantage  either  the  fpirit  of 
the  horfe,  or  the  (kill  of  the  rider.  Our  horfes  there¬ 
fore  are  taught  to  hold  their  heads  low,  and  pull  fo,  as 
to  bear  up  the  rider  from  the' faddle,  (landing  in  his 
ftirrups,  even  in  the  gentled  gallop  :  how  very  impro¬ 
per  is  this,  we  are  experimentally  convinced,  when  we 
happen  to  meet  with  a  horfe  which  gallops  otherwife. 

We  immediately  fay,  he  canters  excellently,  and  find 
the  eafe  and  pleafure  of  his  motion.  When  horfes  are 
defigned  for  the  race,  and  fwiftnefs  is  the  only  thing 
confidered,  the  method  may  be  a  good  one. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  that  dealers  are  always 
pulling  at  their  horfes  ;  that  they  have  the  fpur  con- 
ftautly  in  their  Tides,  and  are  at  the  fame  time  conti¬ 
nually  checking  the  rein  :  by  this  means  they  make 
them  bound,  and  champ  the  bit,  while  their  rage  has 

the- 
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Plain  rules  the  appearance  of  fpirit.  Thefe  people  ride  with  their 
forbad  arnis  fpread,  and  very  low  on  the  Ihoulders  of  their 
horfemcn.  korfes ;  tj,js  method  makes  them  flretch  their  necks, 
and  gives  a  better  appearance  to  their  fore-hands ;  it 
conceals  alfo  a  thick  jaw,  which,  if  the  head  was  up, 
would  prevents  its  yielding  to  the  bit ;  it  hides  like- 
wife  the  ewe- neck,  which  would  otherwife  (hew  itfelf. 
Indeed,  if  you  have  a  horfe  unfteady  to  the  bit,  formed 
with  a  natural  heavy  head,  or  one  which  carries  his 
nofe  obftinately  in  the  air,  you  mull  find  his  mouth 
where  you  can,  and  make  the  bell  of  him. 

Many  horfes  are  taught  to  Hart  by  whipping  them 
for  darting.  How  is  it  poffible  they  can  know  it  is 
defighed  as  a  puniJhmcnt?  In  the  riding-houfe,  you 
teach  your  hnrfe  to  rife  up  before,  and  to  fpring  and 
lafh  out  his  hinder  legs,  by  whipping  him  when  tied 
between  two: pillars,  with  his  head  a  little  at  liberty. 
If  he  uuderflood  this  to  be  a  punifhment  for  doing  fo, 
he  would  not  by  that  method  learn  to  do  it.  He  feems 
to  be  in  the  fame  manner  taught  to  fpring  and  fly 
when  he  is  frightened.  Mod  horfes  would  go  quietly 
pad  an  objedl  they  were  beginning  to  fly  from,  if  their 
riders,  indead  of  gathering  up  their  bridles,  and  (hew¬ 
ing  themfelves  fo  ready,  (hould  throw  the  reins  loofe 
upon  their  necks. 

When  a  horfe  darts  at  any  thing  on  one  fide,  mod 
riders  turn  him  out  of  the  road,  to  make  him  go  up  to 
what  he  darts  at :  if  he  does  not  get  the  better  of  his 
fear,  or  readily  comply,  he  generally  goes  pad  the  ob¬ 
ject,  making  with  his  hinder  parts,  or  croup,  a  great 
circle  out  of  the  road ;  whereas,  he  (hould  learn  to  keep 
draight  on,  without  minding  objedtson  either  fide. 

If  he  darts  at  any  thing  on  the  left,  hold  his  head 
high,  and  keep  it  draight  in  the  road,  pulling  it  from 
looking  at  the  thing  he  darts  at,  and  keeping  your 
right  leg  hard  preffed  againd  his  fide,  towards  his 
flank;:  he  will  then  go  draight  along  the  road.  By 
this  method,  and  by  turning  his  head  a  little  more, 
he  m3y  be  forced  with  his  croup  clofe  up  to  what 
frightened  him;  for  as  his  head  is  pulled  one  way,  his 
croup  neceffarily  turns  the  other.  Always  avoid  a 
qnarrel  with  your  horfe,  if  you  can  :  if  he  is  apt  to 
dart,  you  will  find  occafions  enough  to  exercife  his 
obedience,  when  wbat  he  darts  at  lies  diredtly  in  his 
way,  and  you  tnujl make  him  pafs;  if  he  is  not  fub- 
je&  to  dart,  you  (hould  not  contend  with  him  about  a 
trifle. 

It  nut  A  be  obferved,  however,  that  this  rule  in  go- 
ihg  pad  an  objeCt  may  perhaps  be  a  little  irregular  in 
a  managed  horfe,  which  will  always  obey  the  leg: 
but  even  fuch  a  hovfe,  if  he  is  really  afraid,  and  not 
redive,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  make  look  another 
way;  unlefs  the  objeft  be  fomething  you  would  par¬ 
ticularly  accudom  him  to  the  fight  of. 

The  cafe  will  alfo  be  different  with  a  horfe  whofe 
fear  is  owing  to  his  being  not  ufed  to  objeCts;;  but 
fuch  a  one  is  not  to  be  rode  by  any  horfeman  to  whom 
thefe  rules  are  directed :  the  darting  here  meant  arifes 
merely  from  the  horfe’s  being  pamper’d,  and  fpringing 
through  livelinefs. 

The  notion  of  the  neceflity  of  making  a  horfe  go 
immediately  up  to  every  thing  he  is  afraid  of,  and  not 
differing  him  to  become  mailer  of  hie  rider,  feems  to 
be  in  general  carried  too  far.  It  is  an  approved  and 
good  method  to  conquer  a  horle’s  fear  of  the  found  of 
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a  drum,  by  beating  one  near  to  him  at  the  time  of  Plain  r* 
feeding  him:  this  not  only  familiarizes  the  noife  to  j 

him,  but  makes  it  pleafant,  as  a  fore-runner  of  his  n°r  c”  . 
meat  *  ;  whereas,  if  he  was  whipped  up  to  it,  he  might  *  See  i . 
perhaps  dart  at  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Might  not 

this  be  applied  to  bis  darting  at  other  things,  and 

(hew  that  it  would  be  better  to  differ  him  (provided 
he  does  not  turn  back)  to  go  a  little  from,  ahd  avoid 
an  object  he  has  a  diflike  to,  and  to  accudom  him  to 
it  by  degrees,  convincing  him,  as  it  were,  that  it  wilL 
not  hurt  him;  than  to  puni(h  him,  quarrel  with  him, 
and  perhaps  fubmit  to  his  will  at  lad,  while  you  infid  ! 

on  his  overcoming  his  fear  in  an  inftant?  If  he  Tees  a 
like  objeCt  again,  it  is  probable  he  will  fecolleft  his  | 

dread,  and  arm  himfelf  to  be  difobedient.  1  j 

We  are  apt  to  fuppofe,  that  a  horfe  fears  nothing 
fo  much  as  his  rider:  but  may  he  not,  in  many  cir- 
enmdanees,  be  afraid  of  inftant  dedruCtion?  of  being 
crufhed?  of  being  drowned?  of  falling  down  a  preci¬ 
pice?  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  horfe  (hould  be  afraid  of  a 
loaded  waggon  ?  may  not  the  hanging  load  feem  to 
threaten  the  falling  on  him  ?  There  cannot  be  a  rule 
more  general,  than,  in  fuch  a  cafe,  to  (hew  him  there 
is  room  for  him  to  pafs.  This  is  done  by  turning  his 
head  a  very  little  from  the  carriage,  and  prefiing  your 
leg,  which  is  farthed  from  it,  agaiud  his  fide. 

A  horfe  is  not  to  dop  without  a  fign  from  his  rider. 

—  Is  it  not  then  probable,  that  when  he  is  driven  up 
to  a  carriage  he  darts  at,  he  conceives  himfelf  obliged 
either  to  attack  or  run  againd  it?  Can  be  understand 
the  rider’s  fpurring  him  with  his  face  direfted  to  it,  as 
a  fign  for  him  to  pafs  it  ?  That  a  horfe  is  eafily  alarmed 
for  his  face  and  eyes,  (he  will  even  catch  back  his 
head  from  a  hand  going  to  carefs  him) ;  that  he  will  i 
not  go  with  any  force,  face  to  face,  even  to  another 
horfe,  (if  in  his  power  to  dop) ;  and  that  he  fees  per¬ 
fectly  tideways, — may  be  ufeful  hidts  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  horfes,  with  regard  to  darting. 

Though  yon  ought  not  to  whip  a  hdrfe  For  darting, 
there  can  be  no  good  effcCt  from  clapping  his  neck 
with  your  hand  to  encourage  him.  If  one  took  any 
notice  of  his  darting,  it  (hould  be  rather  with  fame 
tone  of  voice  which  he  ufualiy  underdood  as  an  ex- 
prefiion  of  diflike  to  what  he  is  doing;  for  there  is 
oppofition  mixed  with  his  darting,  and  a  horfe  will  ever 
repeat  what  he  finds  has  foiled  his  rider; 

Notwithstanding  the  direction  above  given,  of  not 
prefiing  a  horfe  up  to  a  carriage  he  darts  at;  yet  if 
one  which  you  apprehend  will  frighten  him  meets 
you  at  a  narrow  part  of  the  road,  when  you  have 
mice  let  him  know  he  is  to  pafs  it,  be  fure  you  remain 
determined,  and  prefs  him  oni  Do  this  more  efpe- 
cially  when  part  of  the  carriage  has  already  polled  you  : 
for  if,  when  he  is  frightened,  he  is  accuftoroed  to  go 
back,  and  turn  round,  he  will  certainly  do  fa  if  he 
finds;  by  your  band  flattening,  and  legs  not  prefiing, 
that  you  -are  irfefolute  ;  and  this  at  the  mod  dangerous 
point  of  time,  when  the  wheels  of  the  carriage  take 
him  as  he  turns.  Remember  not  to  touch  the  curb- 

rein  at  this  time ;  it  will  certainly  check  him.  It  18 
not  known  to  every  one,  that  the  perfon  who1  would 
lead  a  horfe  by  the  bridle,  fhould  not  turn  his  face  to 
him  when  he  rtfufes  to  follow  him:  if,  befides  this,  he 
raifes  his  .arms,  (hews  his  whip,  or  pulls  the  bndle  j 

with  jerks,  he  frightens  the  horfe,  inftead  of  peifua- 
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Plain  rules  dine  him  to  follow;  which  a  little  patience  may  bring 
'  for  bad  abo7lt. 

a  oremen.  R;<je  w;tb  a  fna/ge;  ancj  ufe  yonr  curb>  If  yOU  have 
one,  only  occafionally.  Choofe  your  fnaffle  full  and 
thick  in  the  mouth,  efpecially  at  the  ends  to  which 
the  reins  are  fattened.  Molt  of  them  are  made  too 
final]  and  long ;  they  cut  the  horfe’s  mouth,  and 
bend  back  over  the  bars  of  hi*  jaw,  working  like 
pincers. 

The  management  of  the  curb  is  too  nice  a  matter 
to  enter  on  here,  farther  than  to  prefcribe  great  cau¬ 
tion  in  the  ufe  of  it:  a  turn  of  the  wrift,  rather  than 
the  weight  of  your  arm,  Ihould  be  applied  to  it.  The 
elafticity  of  a  rod,  when  it  hath  hooked  a  filh,  may 
give  you  fome  idea  of  the  proper  play  of  a  horfe’s 
head  on  his  bridle  ;  his  fpirit  and  his  pliablenefs  are 
)  both  marked  by  it. 

A  horfe  Ihould  never  be  put  to  do  any  thing  in  a 
curb,  which  he  is  not  ready  at :  you  may  force  him, 
or  pull  his  head  any  way,  with  a  fnaffle;  but  a  curb 
■a6ls  only  in  a  ftraight  line.  It  is  true,  that  a  horfe 
will  be  turned  out  of  one  track  into  another  by  a  curb, 
but  it  is  becaufe  he  knows  it  as  a  Jignal.  When  he  is 
put  to  draw  a  chair,  and  does  not  underftand  the  ne- 
ceffity  he  is  then  under  of  taking  a  larger  fweep  when 
he  turns,  you  frequently  fee  him  rejlive ,  as  it  is  then 
called:  but  put  him  on  a  fnaffle,  or  buckle  the  rein  to 
that  part  of  the  bit  which  does  not  curb  him;  and 
the  horfe  fubmits  to  be  pulled  about,  till  he  under- 
ftands  what  is  defired  of  him.  Thefe  directions 
fuppofe  your  horfe  to  have  fpirit,  and  a  good  mouth : 
if  he  has  not,  you  mutt  take  him  as  he  is,'  arid  ride 
him  with  fuch  a  bit  as  you  find  moft  eafy  to  your- 
felf. 

When  you  ride  a  journey,  be  not  fo  attentive  to 
your  horfe’s  nice  carriage  of  himfelf,  as  to  your  en¬ 
couragement  of  him,  and  keeping  him  in  good-humour. 
Raife  his  head ;  but  if  he  flags,  you  may  indulge  him 
with  bearing  a  little  more  upon  the  bit  than  you 
would  fuller  in  an  airing.  If  a  horfe  i3  lame,  tender¬ 
footed,  or  tired,  he  naturally  hangs  upon  his  bridle. 
On  a  journey,  therefore,  his  mouth  will  depend  greatly 
on  his  ftrength  and  the  goodnefs  of  his  feet.  Be  then 
very  careful  about  his  feet,  and  let  not  a  farrier  fpoil 
them.  You  will  be  enabled  to  keep  them  from 
danger,  by  the  directions  given  under  the  article 
Shoeing. 

Very  few,  although  pra&ifed  in  riding,  know  they 
have  any  power  over  a  horfe,  but  by  the  bridle ;  or 
any  ufe  for  the  fpur,  except  to  make  him  go  forward. 
A  little  experience  will  teach  them  a  farther  ufe.  If 
the  left  fpur  touches  him  (and  he  is  at  the  fame  time 
prevented  from  going  forward),  he  has  a  fign,  which 
he  will  foon  underftand,  to  move  fideways  to  the  right. 
In  the  fame  manner  to  the  left,  if  the  right  fpur  is 
clofed  to  him  :  he  afterwards,  through  fear  of  the 
fpur,  obeys  a  touch  of  the  leg ;  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  horfe  moves  his  croup  from  one  fide  of  the  ftali 
to  the  other,  when  any  one  ftrikes  him  with  his  hand. 
In  fliort,  his  croup  is  guided  by  the  leg,  as  his  head  is 
by  the  bridle.  He  will  never  difobey  the  leg,  unlefs 
he  becomes  reftive.  By  this  means  you  will  have  a 
far  greater  power  over  him:  he  will  move  fideways,  if 
ou  clofe  one  leg  to  him ;  and  ftraight  forward,  if 
oth:  even  when  he  (lands  (till,  your  legs  held  near 
Vox..  V. 
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him  will  keep  him  on  the  watch ;  and  with  the  Plain  rule* 
(lighted,  unfeen  motion  of  the  bridle  upwards,  he  ,  bad 
will  raife  his  head,  and  (hew  his  forehand  to  ad  ran-  uf  en>cl‘ 
tage. 

On  this  ufe  of  the  legs  of  the  rider,  and  guidance 
of  the  croup  of  the  horfe,  are  founded  all  the  airs  (as 
the  riding-matters  exprefs  themfelves)  which  are 
taught  in  the  manage;  the  paflage,  or  fide-motion  of 
troopers  to  clofe  or  open  their  files,  and  indeed  all 
their  evolutions.  But  the  convenience  of  fome  degree 
of  this  difeipline  for  common  ufe,  is  the  reafon  of 
mentioning  it  here.  It  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  is  apt  to 
ftumble  or  dart.  If  to  the  firft,  by  prefling  your  legs 
to  his  flank,  and  keeping  up  his  head,  he  is  made  to 
go  light  on  his  fore-legs,  which  is  aiding  and  fup- 
porting  him ;  and  the  fame  if  he  does  aCtually  ftum¬ 
ble,  by  helping  him  at  the  very  inftant  to  exert  him¬ 
felf,  while  as  yet  any  part  of  him  remains  not  irreco¬ 
verably  imprefled  with  the  precipitate  motion.  Hence 
this  ufe  of  the  hand  and  legs  of  the  rider  is  called 
giving  aids  to  a  horfe;  for,  as  to  holding  up  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  unaCtive  horfe,  by  mere  pulling,  it  is  aa 
impoflible  as  to  recover  him  when  falling  down  a  pre¬ 
cipice. 

A  horfe  is  fupported  and  helped  by  the  hands  and 
legs  of  his  rider,  in  every  aCtion  they  require  of  him  ; 
hence  he  is  faid  to  perform  his  airs  by  the  aids  from 
his  rider. 

The  fame  manner  is  ufeful  if  a  horfe  ftarts.  For  if 
when  he  is  beginning  to  fly  to  one  fide,  you  leg  on 
the  fide  he  h  flying  to,  he  flops  his  fpring  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  goes  paft  what  he  ftarted  at,  keeping 
ftraight  on,  or  as  you  choofe  to  direCt  him ;  and  he  will 
not  fly  back  from  any  thing,  if  you  prefs  him  with 
both  legs.  You  keep  his  haunches  under  him,  going 
down  a  hill ;  help  him  on  the  fide  of  a  bank  ;  more 
eafily  avoid  the  wheel  of  a  carriage ;  and  approach 
more  gracefully  and  nearer  to  the  fide  of  a  coach,  or 
horfeman.  When  a  pampered  horfe  curvets  irregu¬ 
larly,  and  twills  his  body  to  and  fro,  turn  his  head  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  or  both  alternately,  (but  without 
letting  him  move  out  of  the  track),  and  prefs  your  leg 
to  the  oppofite  fide :  your  horfe  cannot  then  fpring  on 
his  hind-legS  to  one  fide,  becaufe  your  leg  prevents 
him;  nor  to  the  other,  becaufe  his  head  looks  that 
way,  and  a  horfe  does  not  ftart  and  fpring  to  the  fide 
on  which  he  looks.  Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve  the  impropriety  of  the  habit  which  many  riders 
have,  of  letting  their  legs  (hake  againft  the  (ides  of 
the  horfe:  if  a  horfe  is  taught,  they  are  then  conti¬ 
nually  prefling  him  to  violent  aCtion ;  and  if  he 
is  not,  they  render  him  infenfible  and  incapable  of 
being  taught.  The  fretting  of  a  hot  horfe  will  hence 
be  exceflive,  as  it  can  no  otherwife  be  moderated, 
than  by  the  litmoft  ftillnefs  of  the  feat,  hands,  and 
legs  of  the  rider. 

Colts  at  firft  are  taught  to  bear  a  bit,  and  by  de¬ 
grees  to  pull  at  it.  If  they  did  not  prefs  it,  they 
could  not  be  guided  by  it.  By  degrees  they  find  their 
necks  ftronger  than  the  arms  of  a  man ;  and  that  they 
are  capable  of  making  great  oppofition,  and  often  of 
foiling  their  riders.  Then  is  the  time  to  make  them 
fupple  and  pliant  in  every  part.  The  -part  which  of 
all  others  requires  moft  this  pliancy,  is  the  neck. 

Hence  the  metaphor  of  Jliff-necked  for  difobedient.  A 
3 1  H  horfe 
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horfe  cannot  move  his  head,  but  with  the  mufcles  of 
his  neck:  this  may  be  called  his  helm;  it  guides  his 
courfe,  changes  and  direits  his  motion. 

The  ufe  of  this  pliancy  in  the  different  parts  and 
limbs  of  a  horfe  has  been  already  {hewn  in  a  former 
fe&ion.  The  prefent  fe&ion  being  direfted  to  the 
unexperienced  horfeman,  it  may  fuiSce  to  add,  that 
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HORSHAM,  a  town  of  Suffex  in  England,  feated 
near  St  Leonard’s  foreft,  fending  two  members  to 
^parliament.  W.  Long.  o.  22.  N.  Lat.  51.  10. 

HORSTIUS  (James),  profefforof  medicine  in  the 
univerfity  of  Helmftadt,  in  the  16th  century.  He 
joined  devotion  with  the  knowledge  and  practice  of 
phyfiq.  He  carefully  prayed  to  God  to  blefs  his  pre- 
fcriptions,  and  publiflied  a  form  of  prayer  upon  this 
fubjeft.  He  alfo  wrote,  1.  A  treatife  on  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  a  good  phyfician.  2.  Another  on  the  qualities 
of  a  good  apothecary.  3.  A  treatife  of  the  plague, 
in  German.  4.  A  commentary  in  libras  Hippocratis 
de  corde ,  and  other  works. 

Horstius  (Gregory),  nephew  of  the  former,  called 
the  JEfculapius  oj  Germany ,  publifhed  feveral  books, 
which  are  efteemed. 

HORTAGILERS,  in  the  grand  fignior’s  court, 
upholfterers,  or  tapeftry-hangers.  The  grand  ftgnior 
has  conftantly  400  in  his  retinue  when  he  is  in  the 
camp:  thefe  go  always  a  day’s  journey  before  him,  to 
fix  upon  a  proper  place  for  his  tent,  which  they  pre¬ 
pare  firft ;  and  afterwards  thofe  of  the  officers,  accor¬ 
ding  to  their  rank. 

HORTENSIUS  (Quintus),  a  celebrated  Roman 
orator,  the  cotemporary  of  Cicero,  pleaded  with  uni- 
verfal  applaufe  at  19  years  of  age,  and  continued  the 
fame  profeffion  during  48  yearn.  But  being  at  laft 
eclipfed  by  Cicero,  he  quitted  the  bar,  and  embraced 
a  military  life  ;  became  a  military  tribune,  praetor, 
and  afterwards  conful,  about  70  B.  C.  Cicero  fpeaks 
of  him  in  fuch  a  manner  as  makes  us  regret  the  lofs 
of  his  orations.  Hortenfius  had  a  wonderful  memory, 
and  delivered  his  orations  without  writing  down  a 
iingle  word,  or  forgetting  one  particular  that  had  been 
advanced  by  his  adverfaries.  He  died  very  rich,  a 
little  before  the  civil  war,  which  he  had  endeavoured 
by  all  poflible  means  to  prevent. 

HORTUS  SICCUS,  a  dry  garden;  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  a  colledtion  of  fpecimens  of  plants,  care¬ 
fully  dried  and  preferved. 

Take  a  fpecimen  of  a  plant  in  flower,  and  with  it 
one  of  its  bottom -leaves,  if  it  have  any;  bruife  the 
ftalk,  if  too  rigid;  flit  it,  if  too  thick;  fpread  out  the 
leaves  and  flowers  on  paper  ;  cover  the  whole  with 
more  paper,  and  lay  a  weight  over  all.  At  the  end 
of  18 hours  take  out  the  plants,  nowperfedtly  flatted: 
lay  them  on  a  bed  of  dry  common  fand  ;  fift  over 
them  more  dry  fand,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches,  and 
thus  let  them  lie  about  three  weeks:  the  lefs  fucculent 
dry  much  fooner,  but  they  take  no  harm  afterwards. 
If  the  floor  of  a  garret  be  covered  in  fpring  with  fand 
two  inches  deep,  leaving  fpace  for  walking  to  the  fe¬ 
veral  parts,  it  will  receive  the  colle&ion  of  a  whole 
fummer,  the  covering  of  faYid  being  fifted  over  every 
parcel  as  laid  in.  They  need  no  farther  care,  from 
the  time  of  laying  them,  till  they  are  taken  up  to  be 
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his  idea  of  fupplenefs  need  only  be,  that  of  an  abi¬ 
lity  and  readinefs  in  a  horfe  to  move  every  limb,  on  i| 

a  flgn  given  him  by  the  hands  or  legs  of  his  rider; 
as  alfo,  to  bend  his  body,  and  move  in  a  fhort  com- 
pafs,  quick  andcolle&ed  within  himfelf,  fo  as  inftantly 
to  be  able  to  perform  any  other  motion. 
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ftuck  on  paper.  The  cement  ufed  is  a  folution  of  gum-  Hofann 
arabic  in  water.  I] 

Plants  maybe  dried  very  well  without  fand,  by  only  H°rPin'a 
putting  them  frequently  into  frefh  quires  of  paper,  or 
a  few  by  only  preffing  them  between  the  leaves  of  a 
book;  but  the  fand- method  preferves  the  colour  belt, 
and  is  done  with  lead  trouble. 

HOSANN^A,  a  Hebrew  word,  fignifying  fave 
now,  or  fave,  we  befeech  thee;  from  the  frequent 
ufe  of  which,  during  the  feaft  of  tabernacles,  the 
whole  folemnity  got  the  appellation  of  Hofanna 
Rabbi. 

HOSE,  from  the  Saxon  Hofa ,  a  flocking.  See 
Stocking. 

HOSEA,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Teftament, 
fo  called  from  the  prophet  of  that  name,  its  author, 
who  was  the  fon  of  Beri,  and  the  firft  of  the  leffer  pro¬ 
phets.  He  lived  in  the  kingdom  of  Samaria,  and  deli¬ 
vered  his  prophecies  under  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 
and  his  fucceffors,  kings  of  Ifrael ;  and  under  the  reigns 
of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz,  and  Hezekiah,  kings  of 
Judah.  His  principal  defign  is  to  publifh  the  grofs  ido¬ 
latries  of  the  people  of  Ifrael  and  Judah,  to  denounce 
the  divine  vengeance  againft  them,  and  to  foretel  the 
captivity  in  Aflyria. 

In  the  beginning  of  Hofea’s  prophecy,  we  read 
that  the  Lord  dire&ed  him  to  take  unto  him  a  wife  of 
whoredoms,  and  children  of  whoredoms ;  that  is,  to 
marry  a  woman  of  a  bad  life.  This  was  defigned  as  a 
figurative  defeription  of  the  idolatry  and  infidelity  of 
Samaria  and  the  ten  tribes,  formerly  the  Lord’s 
fpoufe,  but  afterwards  become  adulterous  and  cor¬ 
rupt.  Many  interpreters,  fhocked  at  the  irregularity 
of  this  marriage  of  the  prophet,  fancy  that  it  only 
pafled  in  vifion  5  whilft  others  think,  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  was  real,  though  figurative  of  the  things  it 
deferibed,  and  which  were  afterwards  to  be  per¬ 
formed. 

HOSPINIAN  (Rodolphus),  one  of  the  greateft 
writers  that  Switzerland  has  given  birth  to.  He  was 
born  in  1547,  at  Altorf  near  Zurich ;  obtained  the 
freedom  of  Zurich  ;  and  was  made  provifor  of  the 
abbey  fchool.  Notwithftanding  this  employment,  he 
undertook  a  noble  work  of  vaft  extent,  which  was  a 
Hiftory  of  the  Errors  of  Popery.  Though  he  could 
not  complete  this  work  according  to  his  plan,  he  pub- 
blifhed  fome  confiderable  parts  of  it :  what  he  publifh¬ 
ed  on  the  Eucharift,  and  another  work  called  Concor¬ 
dia  Difcors,  exceedingly  exafperated  the  Lutherans. 

He  did  not  reply  to  them;  but  turning  his  arms  againft 
the  Jefuits,  publifhed  Hijforia  Jefuitica ,  &c.  Thefe 
writings  gained  him  preferment ;  he  being  appointed 
archdeacon  of  Caroline  church,  and  then  minifter  of 
the  abbey-church.  He  died  in  1626;  and  there  was 
an  edition  of  hi3  works  publifhed  at  Geneva  1681,  in 
feven  volumes  in  folio. 
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Hofphil.  HOSPITAL  (Michael  de  1’),  chancellor  of  France 

- in  the  1 6th  century,  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  of  his 

age,  and  had  raifed  himfelf  by  degrees.  He  agreed  to 
an  edid  much  fevefer  againft  the  Proteftants  than  he 
could  have  wifhed,  to  prevent  the  introdu&ion  of  the 
inquifition.  It  was  that  of  Romorantin.  Thefpeeches 
he  made,  in  order  to  infpire  a  fpirit  of  toleration,  made 
him  much  fufpeCted  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  odious  to  the  court  of  Rome.  The  maxims 
of  ftate,  upon  which  he  regulated  himftif,  were  of 
great  advantage  to  France,  fince  he  formed  fome  dif- 
cipies  who  oppofed,  in  proper  time,  the  pernicious-at¬ 
tempts  of  the  leaguers,  and  rendered  them  abortive. — 
His  pacific  views  being  difliked  by  Catharine  de  Medi- 
cis,  who  had  contributed  to  his  advancement,  fhe  ex¬ 
cluded  him  from  the  council  of  war,  and  occafioncd 
his  difgrace.  He  retired,  however,  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord,  in  1568  ;  and  fpent  the  reft  of  his  life  at  his 
country-feat  at  Vignai,  where  he  died  in  1573,  aged 
68.  His  poems  are  efteemed.  He  alfo  publilhed 
fome  excellent  fpeeches  and  memoirs. 

HOSPITAL,  popularly  SpiTTAL,aplace  or  build¬ 
ing  erefted,  out  of  charity,  for  the  reception  and  fup- 
port  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm,  fick,  and  otherwife 
helplefs.  The  word  is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpest 
“  hoft,  ftranger.”  See  Host. 

In  the  ages  of  the  church,  the  bifhop  had  the  imr 
mediate  charge  of  all  the  poor,  both  found  and  difea- 
fed,  as  alfo  of  widows,  orphans,  ftrangers,  &c. — 
When  the  churches  came  to  have  fixed  revenues  allot¬ 
ted  them,  it  was  decreed,  that  at  lead  one  fourth 
part  thereof  fhould  go  to  the  relief  of  the  poor }  and 
to  provide  for  them  the  more  commodioufly,  divers 
houfes  of  charity  were  built,  which  are  fince  denomi¬ 
nated  hofpitals.  They  were  governed  wholly  by  the 
priefts  and  deacons,  under  the  infpe&ion  of  the  bi- 
ftiop.  In  courfeof  time,  feparate  revenues  wereaffign- 
ed  for  the  hofpitals ;  and  particular  perfons,  out  of 
motives  of  piety  and  charity,  gave  lands  and  money 
for  ere&ing  of  hofpitals.  When  the  church-difcipline 
began  to  relax,  the  priefts,  who  till  then  had  been 
the  adminiftrators  of  hofpitals,  converted  them  into  a 
fort  of  benefices,  which  they  held  at  pleafure,  with¬ 
out  giving  account  thereof  to  any  body ;  referving 
the  greateft  part  of  the  income  to  their  own  ufe ;  fo 
that  the  intentions  of  the  founders  were  fruftrated. — 
To  remove  this  abufe,  the  council  of  Vienne  exprefsly 
prohibited  the  giving  any  hofpital  to  fecular  priefts  in 
the  way  of  a  benefice ;  and  directed  the  adminiftra- 
tion  thereof  to  be  given  to  fufficient  and  refponfible 
laymen,  who  fhould  take  an  oath,  like  that  of  tutors, 
for  the  faithful  difcharge  thereof,  and  be  accountable 
to  the  ordinaries. — This  decree  was  executed  and  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  council  of  Trent. 

In  Britain,  hofpitals  are  buildings  properly  endow¬ 
ed,  or  otherwife  fupported  by  charitable  contributions, 
for  the  reception  and  fupport  of  the  poor,  aged,  infirm, 
fick,  or  helplefs. 

A  charitable  foundation  laid  thus  for  thefuftenance 
and  relief  of  the  poor,  is  to  continue  forever.  Any 
perfon  feized  of  an  tftatc  in  fee,  may,  by  deed  inrol- 
led  in  chancery,  ereft  and  found  an  hofpital,  and  no¬ 
minate  fuch  heads  and  governors  therein  as  he  fhall 
think  fit  ;  and  this  charitable  foundation  fhall  be  in¬ 
corporated,  and  fubjedl  to  the  infpe&ion  and  guid¬ 


ance  of  the  heads  and  vifitors  nominated  by  the  foun-  Hofpital 
der.  Likewife  fuch  corporations  (hall  have,  take,  || 
and  purchafe  lands,  fo  as  not  to  exceed  200 1.  a-year,  , 
provided  the  fame  be  not  held  of  the  king  ;  and  to 
make  leafes,  referving  the  accuftomed  yearly  rent  *.  *  See  Cor- 

Hospital -Fever,  a  name  given  to  the  malignant  { oration . 
catarrhal  fever,  as  being  frequent  in  hofpitals.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HOSCHIUS  (Sidronius),  a  jefuit,  who  was  born 
at  Marke,  in  the  diocefe  of  Ypres,  in  1596,  and  died 
at  Tongresin  1653.  He  wrote  fome  elegies  and  other 
poems  in  Latin,  with  great  purity  and  elegance. 

HOSPITALITY,  the  pra&ice  of  entertaining 
ftrangers.  -  Dr  Robertfon  fpeaking  of  the  middle  ages,  • 
fays,  “  Among  people  whofe  manners  are  Ample,  and 
who  are  feldom  vifited  by  ftrangers,  hofpitality  is  a 
virtue  of  the  firft  rank.  This  duty  of  hofpitality  was 
fo  neceffary  in  that  ftate  of  fociety  which  took  place 
during  the  middle  ages,  that  it  was  not  confidered  as 
one  of  thofe  virtues  which  men  may  pra&ife  or  not, 
according  to  the  temper  of  their  minds  and  the  gcne- 
rofity  of  their  hearts.  Hofpitality  was  enforced  by 
ftatutes,  and  thofe  who  neglefted  the  duty  were  liable 
to  punilhment.  The  laws  of  the  Slavi  ordained  that 
the  moveables  of  an  inhofpitable  perfon  fhould  be  con- 
fifcated,  and  his  houfe  burnt.  They  were  even  fo  fe¬ 
licitous  for  the  entertainment  of  ftrangers,  that  they 
permitted  the  landlord  to  fteal  for  the  fupport  of  his 
gueft.” 

HOSPITALLERS,  an  order  of  religious  knights, 
now  knows  by  the  title  of  knights  of  Malta.  See 
Malta. 

HOSPITIUM,  a  term  ufed  in  old  writers  either 
for  an  inn  or  a  monaftery,  built  for  the  reception  of 
ftrangers  and  travellers.  See  Inn  and  Monastery. 

HOSPODAR,  a  title  borne  by  the  princes  of 
Walachia  and  Moldavia,  who  receive  the  inveftitnre 
of  their  principalities  from  the  grand  fignior.  He 
gives  them  a  veft  and  ftandard ;  they  are  under  his 
protection,  and  obliged  to  ferve  him,  and  he  even 
femetimes  depofes  them  ;  but  in  other  refpe&s  they 
are  abfolute  fovereigns  within  their  own  dominions. 

HOST,  hospes,  a  term  of  mutual  relation,  ap¬ 
plied  both  to  a  perfon  who  lodges  and  entertains  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  the  perfon  thus  lodged,  &c. — The  word 
is  formed  of  the  Latin  hofpes ,  which  fome  will  have 
thus  called,  quaji  kofium  or  ojlium  petens  ;  for  ojlium 
was  anciently  wrote  with  an  afpirate — Thus  the  inn¬ 
keeper  fays,  he  has  a  good  hojl,  in  fpeaking  of  the 
traveller  who  lodges  with  him  :  and  the  traveller, 
again,  fays,  he  has  a  kind  hojl,  in  fpeaking  of  his 
landlord. 

It  muft  be  obferved  then,  that  it  was  the  cuftom 
among  the  ancients,  when  any  ftranger  allied  for  lodg¬ 
ing,  for  the  mafter  of  the  houfe,  and  the  ftranger, 
each  of  them  to  fet  a  foot  on  their  own  fide  of  the 
threfhold,  and  fwear  they  would  neither  of  them  do 
any  harm  to  the  other. — It  was  this  ceremony  that 
raifed  fo  much  horror  againft  thofe  wrho  violated  the 
law  or  right  of  hofpitality  on  either  fide  ;  inafmuch 
as  they  were  looked  on  as  perjured. 

Indeed  of  hofpts,  the  ancient  Latins  called  it  hojlis  ; 
as  Cicero  himfelf  informs  us  :  though  in  courfe  of 
time,  hojlis  came  to  fignify  an  enemy ;  fo  much  was 
the  notion  of  hofpitality  altered. 

21  H  2 
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Host,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  name  given  to 
the  elements  ufed  in  the  eucharift,  or  rather  to  the 
confecrated  wafer;  which  they  pretend  to  offer  up 
every  day,  a  new  hoft  or  facrifice  for  the  fins  oF man¬ 
kind. — They  pay  adoration  to  the  hoft,  upon  a  falfe 
prefumption  that  the  elements  are  no  longer  bread 
and  wine,  but  tranfubftantiated  into  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Chrift.  See  Transubstantiation. 

HOSTAGE,  a  perfon  given  up  to  an  enemy  as 
a  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  the  articles  of  a 
treaty. 

Ylor-Beds,  in  gardening,  beds  made  with  frefh 
horfe-dung,  or  tanner’s  bark,  and  covered  with  glaffes 
to  defend  them  from  cold  winds. 

By  the  fkilful  management  of  hot-beds,  we  may 
imitate  the  temperature  of  warmer  climates  ;  by  which 
means,  the  feeds  of  plants  brought  from  any  of  the 
countries  within  the  torrid  zone,  may  Be  made  to 
flourilh  even  under  the  poles. 

The  hot-beds  commonly  ufed  in  kitchen-gardens, 
are  made  with  new  horfe-dung  mixed  with  the  litter 
of  a  (table,  and  a  few  fea-coal-afhes,  which  laft  are 
of  fervice  in  continuing  the  heat  of  the  dung.  This 
fhould  remain  fix  or  feven  days  in  a  heap  ;  and  being 
then  turned  over,  and  the  parts  mixed  well  together, 
it  (hould  be  again  caft  into  a  heap ;  where  it  may  con¬ 
tinue  five  or  fix  days  longer,  by  which  time  it  will 
have  acquired  a  due  he3t.  Thefe  hot-beds  are  made 
in  the  following  manner :  In  fome  fheltered  part  of 
the  garden,  dig  out  a  trench  of  a  length  and  width 
proportionable  to  the  frames  you  intend  it  for ;  and  if 
the  ground  be  dry,  about  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
deep  ;  but  if  it  be  wet,  not  above  fix  inches :  then 
wheel  the  dung  into  the  opening,  obferving  to  ftir 
every  part  of  it  with  a  fork,  and  to  lay  it  exa&ly 
even  and  fmooth  on  every  part  of  the  bed,  laying  the 
bottom  part  of  heap,  which  is  commonly  free  from 
litter,  upon  the  furface  of  the  bed :  and  if  it  be  de- 
figned  for  a  bed  to  plant  out  cucumbers  to  remain 
for  good,  you  muft  make  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
place  defigned  for  each  light  about  ten  inches  over, 
and  fix  deep,  which  (hould  be  filled  with  good  frefh 
earth,  thrufting  in  a  flick  to  (hew  the  places  where 
the  holes  are ;  then  cover  the  bed  all  over  with  the 
earth  that  was  taken  out  of  the  trench,  about  four 
inches  thick,  and  put  on  the  frame,  letting  it  remain 
till  the  earth  be  warm,  which  commonly  happens  in 
three  or  four  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  and  then 
the  plants  may  be  placed  in  it.  But  if  your  hot-bed 
be  defigned  for  other  plants,  there  need  be  no  holes 
made  in  the  dung  ;  but  after  having  fmoothed  the 
furface  with  a  fpade,  you  (hould  cover  the  dung  about 
three  or  four  inches  thick  with  good  earth,  putting 
on  the  frames  and  glaffes  as  before.  In  making  thefe 
beds,  care  muft  be  taken  to  fettle  the  dung  clofe  with 
a  fork  ;  and  if  it  be  pretty  full  of  long  litter,  it  (hould 
be  trod  down  equally  on  every  part.  During  the  firft 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  bed  is  made,  you  (hould 
cover  the  glaffes  but  (lightly  in  the  night,  and  in  the 
day-time  carefully  raife  them,  to  let  out  the  (team  : 
but  as  the  heat  abates,  the  covering  (hould  be  increafed  ; 
and  as  the  bed  grows  cold',  new  hot  dung  (hould  be 
added  round  the  fides  of  it. 

The  hot-bed  made  with  tanner’s  bark,  is,  however, 
much  preferable  to  that  described  above,,  efgecially 


for  all  tender  exotic  plants  and  fruits,  which  require 
an  even  degree  of  warmth  to  be  continued  for  feveral 
months,  which  cannot  be  effe&ed  with  horfe-dung. 
The  manner  of  making  them  is  as  follows  :  Dig  a 
trench  about  three  feet  deep,  if  the  ground  be  dry  ; 
but  if  wet,  it  muft  not  be  above  a  foot  deep  at  molt, 
and  muft  be  raifed  two  feet  above  the  ground.  The 
length  muft  be  proportioned  to  the  frames  intended  to 
cover  it ;  but  it  (hould  never  be  lefs  than  ten  or  twelve 
feet,  and  the  width  not  lefs  than  fix.  The  trench 
(hould  be  bricked  up  round  the  fides  to  the  above- 
mentioned  height  of  three  feet,  and  filled  in  the  fpring 
with  fre(h  tanner’s  bark  that  has  been  lately  drawn 
out  of  their  vats,  and  has  lain  in  a  round  heap,  for 
the  moifture  to  drain  out  of  it,  only  three  or  four 
days :  as  it  is  put  in,  gently  beat  it  down  equally 
with  a  dung-fork ;  but  it  muft  not  be  trodden,  which 
would  prevent  its  heating,  by  fettling  it  too  clofe  ; 
then  put  on  the  frame,  covering  it  with  glaffes  ;  and 
in  about  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  it  will  begin  to  heat ; 
at  which  time  plunge  your  pots  of  plants  or  feed  into 
it,  obferving  not  to  tread  down  the  bark  in  doing  it. 
Thefe  beds  will  continue  three  or  four  months  in  a 
good  temper  of  heat  ;  and  if  you  ftir  up  the  bark 
pretty  deep,  and  mix  a  load  or  two  of  fre(h  bark  with 
the  old  when  you  find  the  warmth  decline,  you  will 
preferve  its  heat  two  or  three  months  longer.  Many 
lay  fome  hot  horfe-dung  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench 
under  the  bark;  but  this  ought  never  to  be  pra&ifed 
unlefs  the  bed  is  wanted  fooner  than  the  bark  would 
heat  of  itfelf,  and  even  then  there  ought  only  to  be  a 
fmall  quantity  of  dung  at  the  bottom. 

The  frames  which  cover  thefe  beds,  (hould  be  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  feveral  plants  they  are  defigned  to 
contain.  If  they  are  to  cover  the  ananas  orpine-apple^ 
the  back  part  (hould  be  three  feet  high,  and  the  lower 
part  fifteen  inches :  if  the  bed  be  intended  for  taller 
plants,  the  frame  muft  be  made  of  a  depth  propor*- 
tionable  to  them  :  but  if  it  be  for  fowing  of  feeds, 
the  frame  need  not  be  above  fourteen  inches  high  at 
the  back,  and  feven  in  the  front ;  by  which  means, 
the  heat  will  be  much  greater. 

HOTEL,  a  French  term,  anciently  fignifying  a 
houfe,  or  dwelling  place. —  It  is  now  more  commonly 
ufed  for  the  palaces,  or  houfes  of  the  king,  princes,  and 
great  lords.  In  this  fenfe  they  fay,  the  hotel  de  Conde , 
hotel  de  Conti,  hotel  du  Louvre,  &c. 

The  grand prevot  de  l' hotel,  is  the  firft  judge  of  the 
officers  of  the  king’s  houfehold.  His  jurifdiftion  is 
much  like  that  of  lord  fteward  of  the  houfehold  of  the 
king  of  England. 

The  hotel  de  tulle  is  what  we  call  a  town-houfe,  or 
town-hall. 

Hotel,  is  likewife  ufed  for  a  large  inn*  alfo  for  a 
large  lodging-houfe  ready  furnifhed. 

HOTMAN  (Francis),  one  of  the  moft  learned  ci* 
vilians  in  the  16th  century.  He  profeffed  law  at 
Bourges  :  but,  on  account  of  religion,  retired  to  Ge¬ 
neva,  read  lectures  on  civil  law  there,  and  publifhed 
books  with  fucli  ftrength  againft  the  perfecutors,  that 
great  promifes  were  made  to  him  to  engage  him  not 
to  write  any  more  in  that  manner  ;  but  he  did  not  re¬ 
gard  their  offers.  Ht  died  at  Ball]  in  1590.  His 
Franco- Gallia  is  well  known,  having  been  done  in 
Englilh  by  lord  Mokfworth.  Some  perfons  think  he 
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[ottentots.  was  the  author  of  V indict  a  contra  Tyrannos.  All  his 
works  were  printed  at  Geneva  in  1599,  in  3  vols 
folio. 

HOTTENTOTS,  a  people  in  the  fouthern  part 
of  Africa,  whofe  country  furrounds  the  empire  of  Mo- 
liomotapa,  in  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  extending,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Magin,  from  the  Negroeft  of  Cabo  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  5  and  from  thence  northward  to 
the  river  Magnica,  or  Rio  de  St  Spirita,  including 
Mattatan  a  diftinft  kingdom.  According  to  Sanu- 
tus,  this  coaft,  beginning  at  the  Mountains  of  the 
Moon  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  23°^-  S.  Lat. 
extends  north  beyond  the  Cape  to  the  coaft  of  Zan- 
gnebar  ;  having  the  Indian  fea  on  the  eaft,  the  Ethio- 
pic  on  the  weft,  the  fouthern  ocean  on  the  fouth  ; 
and  on  the  north  the  kingdoms  of  Mattatan,  Mono- 
motapa,  and  the  coaft  of  Zangnebar,  or  rather  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  divide  it  from  the  reft 
of  the  continent. 

The  Europeans  firft  became  acquainted  with  this 
country  in  the  year  1493,  wlieu  Bartholomew  Diaz, 
a  Portuguefe  admiral,  difeovered  the  mod  foutherly 
point  of  Africa  now  called  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but 
by  him  Cabo  dot  totos  tor  went  os,  or  Cape  of  all 
Pkgues,  on  account  of  the  ftorms  he  met  with  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  but  John,  then  king  of  Portugal,  ha¬ 
ving  from  the  account  of  Diaz  concluded  that  a  paf- 
fage  to  the  Eaft  Indies  was  now  difeovered,  changed 
the  name  to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ,  which  it 
ftill  retains.  In  1497,  it  was  circumnavigated  by 
Vafco  de  Gama,  who  made  a  voyage  to  India  that 
way  ;  however*  it  remained  ufelefs  to  Europeans  till 
the  year  1650,  when  Van  Riebeck  a  Duch  furgeon 
firft  faw  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to  the  Eaft 
India  company  in  Holland,  from  a  fettlement  at  fuch 
a  convenient  diftance  both  from  home  and  from  India. 
The  colony  which  he  planted  has  ever  fince  continued 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  has  greatly  increafed  in 
value,  and  is  vifited  by  all  the  European  ihips  trading 
to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  country  now  poflefied  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pret¬ 
ty  conliderable  extent,  and  comprehends  that  part  of 
the  African  coaft  on  the  weft  called  "Terra  de  Natal. 
It  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  ;  but  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Dutch  hath  overcome  all  natural  difficul¬ 
ties,  and  it  now  produces  not  only  a  fufficiency  of  all 
the  neceffaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  alfo  for 
the  refrefhment  of  all- the  Europeans  who  pafs  and  re- 
pafs  that  way. 

The  coaft  abounds  in  capes,  bays,  and  roads.  Thir¬ 
ty  leagues  to  the  eaft  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
S.  Lat.  34.  21.  is  another  Cape  which  runs  out  be¬ 
yond  350,  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  firft  doubled 
it,  Cabo  do s  Agulhas ,  or  the  Cape  of  Needles ,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  fome  ftrange  variations  in  the  m3gnetical 
needle  obfei  ved  as  they  came  near  it.  Near  this  Cape 
is  a  flat  fhore,  with  plenty  of  fifli  r  it  begins  in  the 
weft  near  afrdh-water  river,  and,  extending  15  leagues 
in  the  main  fea,  ends  in  the  eaft  near  Fijh-bay .  Cabo 
Falfo,  fo  called  by  the  Portuguefe,  who  returning  from 
India  miftook  it  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lies  to 
the  eaft  ward  between  thefe  two  capes,  about  eight  or 
nine  leagues  beyond  that  of  Good  Hope.  Along  the 
coafts,  on  both  fides  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
many  fine  bays,  where  fliips  may  ride  in  the  greateft 


fafety.  Twenty-feven  leagues  to  the  northweft  is  Sal-  Hottentots, 
donha  bay,  fo  named  from  a  Portuguefe  captain  ihip- 
wrecked  on  the  coaft.  The  largeft  and  molt  common 
dious  is.  Table  or  Vafel Bay ,  on  the  fouth,  and  near  the 
mountain  of  that  name,  fix  leagues  in  circumference, 
with  four-fathom  water  clofe  to  the  beach,  and  fhel- 
tered  from  all  but  northweft  winds,  which  blowftraight 
up.  Oppofite  to  this  bay  is  Robu  Bilan,  or  the  Ifland 
of  Rabbits,  in  34.  30.  S.  Lat.  67  leagues  eaft  from 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Peter  Both,  in  1661,  dif¬ 
eovered  a  bay,  which  he  named  Uleejl ,  flickered  only 
from  north  winds,  in  which  is  a  fmall  ifland,  and  on 
the  weft  a  rivulet  of  frefh  water  extremely  convenient 
for  European  mariners.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  leagues 
farther  eaft,  Both  difeovered  Marfhall  Bay,  after¬ 
wards  named  by  the  Portuguefe  Seno  Formofo.  Next 
to  this  is  Seno  de  Lago ,  from  its  refcmblance  to  a  lake. 

There  are  feveral  roads  in  this  bay,  and  an  ifland  call¬ 
ed  Ilha  dos  Caos.  Cabo  de  S.  Francifco,  and  Cabo 
das  Serras  are  marked  upon  charts  between  thefe  two 
bays.  Near  the  latter  of  thefe  capes  is  Cabo  de  Are- 
cito,  and  the  ifland  Contento ;  and  fotnething  more 
north-eaft  is  St  Chriftopher’s  river,  called  San  Chri - 
flovano  by  the  Portuguefej  and  by  the  Hottentots 
Nagod.  The  country  beyond  this  river,  was  called 
by  the  Portuguefe,  who  difeovered  it  on  the  day  of 
our  Lord’s  nativity,  Terra  de  Natal.  Between  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cabo  das  Agulhas  are  the 
Sweet,  Salt,  and  Jagulina  rivers,  which  run  into  the. 
fea,  and  Sweet-water  river  flows  from  the  Table- 
mountain. 

The  moil  remarkable  mountains  in  this  country  are 
Table-hill,  Lion-hill,  Wind-hill,  and  the  Tiger-hills. 

The  three  firft  lie  near  Table-bay,  and  furround 
Table-valley,  where  the  Cape-town  fiands.  The  firft 
is  the  higheft,  and  extends  to  the  fouth  and  a  little 
weft,  from  the  centre  of  the  valley.  Kolben  deter¬ 
mined  its  height  to  be  1857  feet.  Mr  Forfter,  who 
lately  vifited  this  part  of  the  world,  informs  us,  that 
“  the  extremity  ofAfrica  towards  the  fouth  is  a  mafs 
of  high  mountains,  of  which  the  outermoft  are  crag¬ 
gy,  black,  and  barren,  confifting  of  a  coarfe  granite, 
which  contains  no  heterogeneous  parts,  fuch  as  petri¬ 
fied  (hells,  & c.  nor  any  volcanic  productions.  The 
ground  gradually  rifes  on  all  fides  towards  the  three 
mountains  which  lie  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
keeping  low  and  level  only  near  the  fea-fide,  and  grow¬ 
ing  fomewhat  marfhy  in  the  Ifthmus  between  Falfe 
and  Table  Bays,  where  a  fait  rivulet  falls  into  the  lat¬ 
ter.  The  marfhy  part  has  fome  verdure,  but  inter¬ 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  fand.  The  higher 
grounds,  which,  from  the  fea-fide,  have  a  parched 
and  dreary  appearance,  are,  however,  covered  with 
an  immenfe  variety  of  plants,  among  which  are  a 
prodigious  number  of  fhrubs,  but  fcarce  one  or  two 
fpecies  that  deferve  the  name  of  trees .  There  are  al¬ 
fo  a  few  fmall  plantations  wherever  a  little  run  of  wa¬ 
ter  moiftens  the  ground.  The  afeent  of  Table-mount 
is  very  ftcep  and  difficult,  on  account  of  the  number 
of  loofe  ftones  which  roll  away  under  the  feet  of  the 
traveller.  About  the  middle  of  the  mountain  is  a  bold,, 
grand  chafm,  whofe  walls  are  perpendicular  and  often 
impending  rocks,  piled  up  in  ftrata.  Small  rills  of 
water  ooze  out  of  crevices,  or  fall  from  precipices  in 
drops,  giving  life  to  hundreds  of  plants  and  low 
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Hottentots,  ffirubs  In  the  chafm.  The  fummlt  of  the  mountain  is 
nearly  level,  very  barren,  and  bare  of  foil ;  feveral  ca¬ 
vities,  however,  are  filled  with  rain  water,  or  contain 
a  fmall  quantity  of  vegetable  earth,  from  whence  a 
few  odoriferous  plants  draw  their  nourifhment.  Some 
antelopes,  howling  baboons,  folitary  vultures,  and 
toads,  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with  on  the  mountain. 
The  view  from  thence  is  very  extenfive  and  pifturefque. 
The  bay  feems  a  fmall  pond  or  bafon,  and  the  fhips  in 
it  dwindled  to  little  boats;  the  town  under  our  feet, 
and  the  regular  compartments  of  its  gardens,  look  like 
the  work  of  children.” 

Mod  accounts  of  this  country  that  have  been  pub- 
lilhed  mention  a  furprifing  phenomenon  which  is  an¬ 
nually  to  be  feen  on  the  top  of  Table-hill  from  Sep¬ 
tember  to  March  ;  namely,  a  white  cloud  hovering  on 
its  top,  and  is  reckoned  the  caufe  of  thofe  terrible 
fouth-eaft  winds  with  which  the  Cape  is  infefted.  This 
cloud,  called  by  failors  The  Devil' t  table-cloth ,  is  faid 
by  fome  to  appear  at  firft  no  bigger  than  a  barley¬ 
corn  ;  then  increafes  to  the  fize  of  a  walnut,  and  foon 
after  covers  the  whole  top  of  the  mount.  But,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Kolben,  it  is  never  lefs,  even  on  its  firft  ap¬ 
pearance,  than  the  fize  of  a  lafge  ox  ;  often  bigger. 
It  hangs  in  feveral  fleeces  over  the  Table-hill,  and  the 
Wind  or  Devil’s-hill ;  which  fleeces,  at  laft  uniting, 
form  a  large  cloud  that  covers  the  fummits  of  thefe 
two  hills.  After  this  has  refted  for  fome  time  with¬ 
out  change  or  motion,  the  wind  burfts  out  fuddenly 
from  it  with  the  utmoft  fury.  The  fkirts  of  the  cloud 
are  white,  but  feem  much  more  compadl  than  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  common  clouds  ;  the  upper  parts  are  of  a  leaden 
colour.  No  rain  falls  from  it,  but  fometimes  it  dif- 
covers  a  great  deal  of  humidity ;  at  which  times  it  is 
of  adarker  colour,  and  the  wind  iffuingfrom  it  is  broken', 
raging  by  fits  of  fhort  continuance.  In  itsufual  (late, 
the  wind  keeps  up  its  firft  fury  unabated  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  eight  days ;  and  fometimes  for  a  whole  month 
together.  The  cloud  feems  all  the  while  undiminifhed, 
though  little  fleeces  are  from  time  to  time  detached 
from  it,  and  hurried  down  the  fides  of  the  hills,  vaniih- 
ing  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  fo  that  during  the 
ftorm  the  cloud  feems  to  be  fupplied  with  new  matter. 
When  the  cloud  begins  to  brighten  up,  thefe  fupplies 
fail,  and  the  wind  proportionably  abates.  At  length, 
the  cloud  growing  tranfparent,  the  wind  ceafes.  Du¬ 
ring  the  continuance  of  thefe  fouth-eaft  winds,  the 
Table-valley  is  torn  by  furious  whirlwinds.  If  they 
blow  warm,  they  are  generally  of  fliort  duration  ;  and 
in  this  cafe,  the  cloud  foon  difappears.  This  wind 
rarely  blows  till  after  funfet,  and  never  longer  than  till 
towards  midnight,  though  the  cloud  remains,  but  then 
it  is  thin  and  clear:  but  when  the  wind  blows  cold,  it 
is  a  fure  fign  that  it  will  laft  for  fome  time,  an  hour 
at  noon  and  midnight  excepted ;  when  it  feems  to 
lie  ft  ill  to  recover  itfelf,  and  then  lets  loofe  its  fury 
anew. 

The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  confider  the  year  as  di¬ 
vided  into  two  feafons,  which  they  term  monfoons.  The 
wet  monfoon  or  winter,  and  the  dry  one  or  fummer. 
The  firft  begins  with  our  fpring  in  March;  the  latter 
with  September,  when  our  fummer  ends.  In  the  fum¬ 
mer  monfoon  reign  the  fouth-eaft  winds  already  men¬ 
tioned  ;  which,  though  they  clear  and  render  the  air 
more  healthy,  yet  make  it  difficult  for  (hips  outward 


bound  to  enter  Table-bay.  In  the  bad  feafon,  the  Hotteniiin 
Cape  is  much  fubje£t  to  fogs  ;  and  the  north-weft  V 
winds  and  rain  make  the  inhabitants  (lay  much  at 
home.  But  there  are  frequent  intermifiions  and  many 
clear  days  till  June  and  July;  when  it  rains  almoftcon-  : 
tinually,  and  from  thence  till  fummer.  The  weather 
in  winter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleafant ;  but  never 
more  rigorous  than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  ne¬ 
ver  freezes  to  above  the  thicknefs  of  half  a  crown;  and 
as  foon  as  the  fun  appears,  the  ice  is  diffolved.  The 
Cape  is  rarely  vifited  by  thunder  and  lightning,  ex¬ 
cepting  a  little  near  the  turn  of  the  feafons,  which  ne¬ 
ver  does  any  hurt.  During  the  continuance  of  the 
fouth-eaft  winds  which  rage  in  fummer,  the  (ky  is  free  f 
of  all  clouds  except  that  on  the  Table  and  Wind  Hills  | 
already  mentioned  ;  but  during  the  north-weft  winds, 
the  air  is  thick,  and  loaded  with  heavy  clouds  big  with  f 
rain.  If  the  fouth-eaft  winds  (hould  ceafe  for  any 
length  of  time,  the  air  becomes  fickly  by  reafon  of  the 
fea-weeds  driving  a(hore  and  rotting  ;  hence  the  Eu¬ 
ropeans  are  at  fuch  times  affe&ed  with  head-achs  and 
other  diforders  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  violence 
of  thofe  winds  fubjedts  them  to  inflammations  of  their 
eyes,  &c. 

The  natives  of  this  country  are  called  Hottentots ,  in 
their  own  language  ;  a  word  of  which  it  is  vain  to  in* 
quire  the  meaning,  fince  the  language  of  this  country 
can  fcarce  be  learned  by  any  other  nation.  The  Hot¬ 
tentot  language  is  indeed  faid  to  be  a  compofition  of 
the  mod  ft  range  and  difagreeable  founds,  deemed  by 
many  thedifgrace  of  fpeech,  without  human  found  or 
articulation,  refembling  rather  the  noife  of  irritated 
turkies,  the  chattering  of  magpies,  hooting  of  owls,  and 
depending  on  extraordinary  vibrations,  inflexions,  and 
clafhingsof  the  tongue  againft  the  palate. — If  this  ac¬ 
count  is  true,  however,  it  is  obvious,  that  all  the  re¬ 
lations  we  have  concerning  the  religion,  &c.  of  the 
Hottentots  derived  from  themfelves,  muft  fall  to  the 
ground,  as  nobody  can  pretend  to  underftand  a  lan¬ 
guage  in  itfelf  unintelligible.  The  manners  and  cu- 
lloms  of  thofe  people,  however,  areeafily  obfervable, 
whether  they  themfelves  give  the  relation  or  not ;  and 
if  their  language  is  conformable  to  them,  it  is  no  doubt 
of  a  nature  fufficiently  wonderful. 

The  Hottentots,  according  to  the  moft  authentic 
accounts,  are,  of  all  human  creatures,  the  moft  nafty.  * 

Human  urine,  the  excrements  of  beads,  entrails, 
and  garbage,  foot,  greafe,  &c.  are  their  foie  de¬ 
light,  and  even  ufed  as  fymbols  of  honour  and  dig¬ 
nity.  As  foon  as  a  child  is  born,  they  rub  it  all  over 
with  frelh  cow-dung  ;  which  when  dried  they  rub  off, 
and  then  wafh  it  with  the  juice  of  the  Hottentot  fig. 

When  this  juice  has  dried  up,  they  rub  the  child  over 
with  (heep’s  greafe,  or  melted  butter ;  and  when  it  has 
well  foaked,  they  fprinkle  on  the  powder  of  Buchu 
(the  herb  Spirtea),  which  now  (licks  all  over  like  a 
cruft.  When  her  time  has  expired,  the  mother  in 
like  manner  purifies  herfelf  firft  with  cow-dung,  and 
then  with  greafe  and  buchu;  after  which  (he  is  reftored 
to  the  embraces  of  her  hufband,  who  muft  previoufiy 
undergo  a  purification  of  the  fame  kind-.  They  are  of 
an  olive  colour  when  born  :  but  the  parents  take  care 
to  make  their  children  as  black  as  poffible  by  a  daily 
unftion  with  a  mixture  of  greafe  and  foot  ;  a  ceremo¬ 
ny  which  is  continued  during  the  reft  of  their  lives, 
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stottmtots.  and  which  makes  them  appear  much  blacker  than  they 
- -  really  are.  As  foon  as  the  child  is  born,  the  wo¬ 
men  break  down  the  bridge  of  the  nofe  with  their 
thumbs,  looking  upon  a  high  nofe  as  a  great  de¬ 
formity  ;  and  hence  it  hath  been  pretty  generally 
believed  among  Europeans,  that  the  Hottentots  are 
born  with  flat  nofes. 

Every  male,  when  arrived  at  the  age  of  eight  or 
ten  years,  according  to  Hottentot  law,  ought  to  be 
deprived  of  the  left  tefticle  ;  but  in  cafes  where  the 
parents  are  poor,  this  ceremony  is  deferred  till  they 
are  able  to  anfwer  the  expence.  The  origin  of  a  cu- 
ftom  fo  very  extraordinary  would  no  doubt  afford  en¬ 
tertainment  to  the  curious ;  blit  nothing  fatisfa&ory 
hath  been  faid  upon  the  fubjedl.  Moft  authors  are  of 
opinion,  that  this  is  done  to  make  them  run  the  fwif- 
ter  ;  and  many  of  the  natives  themfelves  aflign  the 
fame  reafon  :  but  Kolben  was  informed  by  fome  of 
the  moft  intelligent  Hottentots,  that  it  has  been  a 
law  among  them  from  time  immemorial,  “  that  no 
man  fhould  be  allowed  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of 
a  woman,  till  deprived  of  his  left  tefticle.”  Should 
any  marry  without  this  neceffary  mutilation,  both  par¬ 
ties  would  lie  at  the  mercy  of  the  rulers,  and  the  wo¬ 
man  perhaps  be  torn  in  pieces  by  her  own  fex ;  a- 
mong  whom  it  is  a  prevailing  opinion,  that  a  man 
with  two  tefticles  conftantly  begets  twins.  This  ex¬ 
traordinary  ceremony  is  performed  in  the  following 
manner.  The  patient  being  daubed  over  with  the  fat 
of  a  flieep  newly  killed,  lies  on  his  back  on  the  ground 
at  full  length,  with  his  hands  and  feet  tied.  His  friends 
lie  upon  him,  in  order  to  keep  him  from  moving.  The 
operator  then,  with  a  common  table  or  cafe  knife,  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  left  tefticle,  makes  an  orifice  in  the 
fcrotum  about  an  inch  and  an  half  long.  Thro*  this 
orifice  he  fqueezes  out  the  tefticle  in  a  moment,  ties  up 
the  veffels,  thrufts  in  a  little  ball  of  the  fize  of  the  te¬ 
fticle,  compofed  of  Iheep’s  fat  and  feveral  herbs  pnl- 
verifed.  He  then  ftitches  up  the  wound  with  a  thread 
made  of  a  fheep’s  finew,.  and  a  needle  in  the  form  of 
an  awl.  The  bands  of  the  patient  being  then  un- 
loofed,  the  operator  anoints  him  again  with  the  warm 
fat  of  the  flieep,  turning  him  fometimes  on  his  back 
•  and  fometimes  on  his  belly,  while  the  poor  boy  is 
fvveating  and  almoft  convulfed  with  pain.  After  this, 
he  piffes  all  over  him,  rubbing  the  precious  liquor  in¬ 
to  his  Ikin  as  well  as  he  can  ;  and  the  ceremony  be¬ 
ing  thus  ended,  the  patient  crawls  to  a  little  hut  raifed 
for  the  purpofe,  and  in  two  or  three  days  becomes  as 
well  as  ever. 

The  next  effential  ceremony  is  the  receiving  the 
youth  into  the  fociety  of  men.  This  is  performed 
when  they  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  18.  Before  this 
time  they  are  confined  to  the  tuition  of  their  mothers, 
whom  they  conftantly  follow,  and  dare  not,  before  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony,  converfe  even  with  their 
own  fathers.  The  appointed  time  being  arrived,  the 
inhabitants  #are  affembled,  and  the  men  feated  in  a 
circle,  and  the  candidate  ordered  to  fit  down  without 
upon  his  hams  or  heels,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  not 
to  touch  the  ground  by  at  leaft  three  inches.  The  ol- 
deft  man  then  rifes,  and,  having  obtained  confent  for 
the  youth’s  admiflion,  fteps  up  to  him  and  acquaints 
him,  that  he  mull  thenceforward  forfake  his  mother, 
and  the  company  of  the  women,  with  every  childifli 


amufement,  and  learn  to  behave  as  a  man,  both  in  his  Hottentots. 

words  and  a&ions.  The  candidate  then,  being  pre- - - 

vioufly  bedaubed  with  greafe  and  foot,  fquats  down 
to  receive  the  fmoking  inundation  of  urine,  which 
the  orator  difcharges  all  over  him  with  great  forma¬ 
lity.  The  old  men  then  congratulate  him  on  the  ho¬ 
nour  done  him,  and  add  the  following  benediftions, 

“  Good  luck  attend  thee  ; — Live  to  be  old  ; —  In- 
creafe  and  multiply  ; — May  thy  beard  grow  foon.” 

This  ceremony  is  ufually  followed  by  the  young 
man’s  marriage.  All  overtures  of  the  matrimonial  kind 
among  the  Hottentots,  are  made  by  the  father  or 
neareft  relation  of  the  man,  to  the  father  or  neareft  re¬ 
lation  of  the  woman.  The  father  and  his  fon  wait  on 
the  woman’s  friends;  and  the  lover  is  firft  employed 
in  preparing  and  prefenting  the  company  with  tobacco. 

They  all  fmoke,  and  nothing  is  faid  about  the  mat¬ 
ter  till  their  heads  become  giddy  with  the  fume :  then 
the  father  opens  the  bufinefs  to  the  woman’s  father, 
and  demands  her  for  his  fon.  The  other  leaves  the 
room  to  coufult  with  his  wife;  but  quickly  returns 
with  a  pofitive  anfwer ;  which  is  feldom  in  the  nega¬ 
tive,  uqlefs  in  cafe  of  a  prior  engagement.  If  the 
young  woman  does  not  like  the  match  which  her  pa¬ 
rents  have  agreed  to,  fhe  has  only  one  chance  to  avoid 
it ;  namely,  to  lie  down  with  her  lover  on  the  ground, 
and  play  with  him  all  night  at  pinching,  tickling,  and 
whipping.  If  fh?  conquers,  fhe  fairly  gets  rid  of  him; 
but  if  he  fubdues  her,  which  is  generally  the  cafe,  fhe 
muft  marry  him.  After  this  the  young  fellow  goes  to 
the  habitation  of  the  bride,  attended  by  all  his  rela¬ 
tions  and  friends,  male  and  female,  driving  before  them 
one  or  more  oxen,  according  to  their  wealth.  They 
are  received  with  great  joy;  and  the  oxen  being  killed, 
they  befmear  themfelves  plentifully  with  the  fat,  pow¬ 
dering  themfelves  thick  all  over  with  buchu,  and  the 
women  paint  their  cheeks,  forehead,  and  chin,  with  red 
chalk.  This  being  done,  they  perform  the  wedding 
ceremony  in  the  following  majiner.  The  men  fquat 
themfelves  in  a  circle,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  bride- 
room  is  feated  in  the  fame  pofture.  At  fome  little 
iftance  the  women  do  the  fame  round  the  bride.  Then 
the  prieft,  or  mafter  of  religious  ceremonies,  enters  the 
mens  circle,  and  coming  up  to  the  bridegroom  piffes  a 
little  on  him,  who  with  his  long  nails  (for  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  never  pare  their  nails)  makes  furrows  in  the 
greafe  and  buchu  with  which  he  is  covered,  that  the 
urine  may  penetrate  the  better.  He  then  does  the  fame 
kindnefs  to  the  bride;  returning  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  till  his  whole  Sock  is  exhauftedi  pronouncing 
all  the  time  fliort  bleffings  to  the  following  purpofe  : 

“  May  you  live  happily  together;  may  you  have  a  fon 
before  the  year’s  end;  may  he  be  a  good  huntfmam 
and  a  warrior.” 

The  Hottentots  have  an  honourable  order  among 
them,  confifting  of  fuch  as  have  fingly  encountered  and’ 
flain  a  lion,  tyger,  leopard,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  or 
elk.  The  hero,  after  his  return  from  the  exploit  to  the 
village,  retires  to  his  own  hut,  where  he  has  not  fat 
long,  till  an  old  man,  deputed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
kraal  or  village,  comes  to  invite  him  to  receive  the  ho¬ 
nours  due  to  his  merit.  The  champion --rifes  and  fol¬ 
lows  his  cpnduftor  to  the  middle  of  the  village,  where 
all  the  men  are  affembled  and  waiting  his  arrival.  He. 
there  fquats  down  on  a  mat  prepared  for  him  ;  while 

all 
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Jlottentots.  all  the  old  men  fquat  in  a  circle  round  him.  The  old 
deputy  then  marches  up  to  him,  and  piffes  npon  him 
from  head  to  foot,  pronouncing  certain  words.  If  the 
deputy  is  the  hero’s  friend,  he  lays  him  under  a  deluge 
of  water ;  for  the  more  plentifully  he  is  befprinkled, 
the  greater  is  the  honour  ;  and  the  urine  is  rubbed  in 
by  the  hero  himfelf  with  the  grcateft  eagemefs.  The 
deputy  then  lights  a  pipe  of  tobacco,  which  lie  circu¬ 
lates  through  the  company  till  nothing  but  allies  re¬ 
main  in  the  pipe.  Thefe  the  deputy  lhakes  on  the 
new  knight,  who  is  congratulated  on  the  high  honour 
he  has  received  and  the  fervice  he  has  done  his  coun¬ 
try.  After  this  he  takes  three  days  reft,  during  which 
his  wife  is  forbidden  to  come  near  him.  On  the  third 
day  he  kills  a  Iheep,  receives  his  wife  again,  and  re¬ 
joices  with  his  friends  and  neighbours;  wearing  ever 
after  the  bladder  of  the  beaft  he  has  killed*  fattened  to 
his  hair,  as  a  mark  of  honour.  The  Hottentots  ex- 
prefs  greater  joy  at  the  deftrudlion  of  a  tyger  than  of 
any  other  wild  beaft. 

The  drefs  of  the  Hottentots  is  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  naftinefs  of  thofe  cuftoms  already  deferibed. 
The  Hein  of  a  wild  beaft,  or  Iheep,  prepared  with  cow- 
dung  and  greafe,  hangs  like  a  mantle  over  the  Ihoulders, 
high  or  low,  open  or  clofed,  according  to  the  feafon  of 
the  year,  or  the  cuftoms  of  the  tribe.  The  men,  who 
have  no  covering  but  a  compofition  of  fat,  foot,  and 
dirt,  in  the  moft  raging  heats,  wear  cat  or  lamb-lkin 
caps  in  cold  and  wet  feafons.  The  face  and  forepart 
of  the  neck  are  always  bare;  and,  the  pudenda  excep¬ 
ted,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of  apron,  they  go 
naked  from  the  hips  downwards.  Leather  (lockings, 
and  fandals  cut  out  of  the  raw  hides  of  oxen  or  ele¬ 
phants,  are  ufed  occafionally  in  driving  their  herds  to 
pafture,  or  in  palling  fands  or  rocks.  A  greafy  pouch 
hangs  about  their  necks,  with  a  knife,  pipe,  tobacco, 
and  a  fmall  piece  of  wood  called  fufay  bnrnt  at  both 
ends,  as  an  amulet  again  ft  witchcraft.  Three  ivory 
rings  adorn  the  left  arm  5  to  which,  on  journeys,  is  fa- 
ftened  a  bag  with  provifions.  The  kirri  and  rackkum 
flicks  (which  they  ufe  in  hunting)  are  in  the  right 
hand ;  and  another  is  carried  in  the  left,  with  the  bulky 
tail  of  a  wild  cat,  fox,  or  other  animal,  fattened  to  it 
for  a  handkerchief.  Thehonquers  or  captains,  who  were 
formerly  diftinguilhed  only  by  fair  (kins  of  tygers  or 
wild-cats,  now  appear  at  the  head  of  the  army,  in  coun¬ 
cils,  and  on  every  folemn  occafion,  with  brafs  crowns, 
and  brafs-headed  canes.  Thefe  ornaments  were  pre- 
fented  by  the  Dutch  to  the  chiefs  and  captains  of  the 
nations  in  alliance  with  them  ;  and  are  now  annexed 
to  defeend  with,  and  are  efteemed  an  unalienable  pro¬ 
perty  and  diftin&ive  badge  of  their  dignity. 

Moft  writers  have  affirmed  that  the  Hottentot  wo¬ 
men  wear  the  guts  of  Iheep  and  other  animals  by  way 
of  ornament  about  their  legs ;  but  this  is  a  miftake. 
The  girls  from  their  infancy  to  about  12  years  old, 
wear  bulrulhes  tied  in  rings  about  their  legs  from  the 
knee  down  to  the  ankle.  When  they  pafs  that  age, 
they  change  the  matter  of  thefe  rings,  from  bulrulhes 
to  flips  of  Iheep  and  calf-lkin,  of  the  thicknefs  of  the 
little  finger.  They  finge  off  the  hair,  and  then  turn 
inwards  the  fide  on  which  it  grew.  Some  grown  wo¬ 
men  have  above  100  of  thefe  rings  on  the  leg,  fo  nicely 
wound  about  and  fitted,  that  they  look  like  one  con¬ 
tinued  fwathe,  and  by  long  wearing  affume  the  hard- 


nefs  of  wood.  Thefe  rings  are  kept  from  falling  down  Hottenj 
by  large  wrappers  of  leather  or  rulhes  about  the  ankles; 
and  ferve  both  as  an  ornamental  dillinftion  to  the  fex, 
and  for  preferving  the  legs  from  being  fcratched  or 
torn  in  the  fields.  Like  other  favages,  the  Hotten¬ 
tots  are  very  fond  of  brafs  buttons,  bits  of  looking- 
glaffes,  &c.  and  fome  wear  on  their  foreheads  a  fmall 
plate  of  polilhed  iron  in  the  fhape  of  an  half-moon. 

The  diet  of  the  Hottentots  is  the  flelh  and  entrails 
of  their  cattle,  and  certain  wild  beafts,  with  roots  and 
fruits  of  different  kinds.  But,  excepting  at  their  pub¬ 
lic  feafts,  they  rarely  kill  any  cattle  for  their  own  eat¬ 
ing,  unlefs  in  cafes  of  great  neceffity.  Yet  if  any  of 
their  cows  or  Iheep  die  naturally,  they  make  no  fcruple 
to  eat  them,  and  efteem  them  as  wholefome  food.  If 
the  men  are  not  contented  with  the  roots,  fruits,  or 
milk,  which  the  women  take  care  to  provide,  they  go 
out  a-hunting,  or,  if- near  the  fea,  a-filhing.  They  al¬ 
ways  hunt  in  large  companies.  The  entrails  of  cattle, 
or  of  fucli  wild  beafts  as  they  kill  for  food,  are  looked 
upon  as  moft  exquifite  eating,  after  they  have  been 
boiled  in  beafts  blood  mingled  with  milk.  Sometimes 
they  broil  them ;  but  in  general  they  eat  them  half 
raw.  Ia  either  cafe,  they  devour  their  vi&uals  in  a 
very  furious  and  ravenous  manner,  without  any  regard 
to  decency.  They  have  no  fet  meals ;  but  eat  as  their 
appetite  or  humour  diredls,  either  by  night  or  day.  In 
fair  weather,  they  eat  in  the  open  air;  in  wind  or  rain, 
in  their  huts.  They  have  traditionary  laws  as  to  ab- 
ftaining  from  certain  meats.  Swines  flelh,  and  filh 
without  fcales,  are  prohibited  to  both  fexes:  hares  and 
rabbits  are  forbidden  to  the  men,  but  not  to  the  wo¬ 
men  :  the  pure  blood  of  beafts,  and  the  flelh  of  the 
mole,  tire  forbidden  to  the  women,  but  not  to  the  men. 

The  naftinefs  of  the  Hottentots  makes  them  fwarm 
with  lice,  fome  of  which  are  exceedingly  big.  Thefe 
laft  they  eat,  throwing  away  the  unfizeable  ones ;  and 
if  they  are  alked  how  they  can  devour  fuch  deteftable 
vermin,  they  plead  the  law  of  retaliation,  and  urge 
that  it  is  no  lhame  to  eat  thofe  who  would  eat  them. 

The  Europeans  at  the  Cape  have  a  fort  of  field-lhoes, 
cut  out  of  the  raw  hide  of  an  ox  or  ft3g,  with  the  hairy 
fide  outwards.  Thefe,  when  thrown  away,  the  Hot¬ 
tentots  gather  and  lay  up  againft  a  rainy  day,  when  . 
their  provifions  fall  (hort,  and  eat  them  heartily;  firft  . 
fingeing  off  the  hair,  then  foaking  them  in  water,  and 
laftly  broiling  them  on  the  fire. 

Thefe  are  the  cuftoms  which  chiefly  diftinguilh  the 
Hottentots  from  all  other  people  on  earth  ;  but  bc- 
fides  thefe,  they  have  others  in  common  with  the  ge¬ 
nerality  of  barbarous  nations.  If  a  woman  is  deliver¬ 
ed  of  female  twins,  they  generally  deftroy  the  worft- 
favoured  ;  or  if  the  children  are  male  and  female,  the 
latter  perilhes,  by  being  expofed  on  the  bough  of  a 
tree,  or  buried  alive  with  the  confetit  of  the  whole  vil¬ 
lage.  Some  of  thefe  deferted  infants  have  been  found 
by  the  Europeans,  and  educated  by  them ;  yet  it  is 
faid,  that,  when  arrived  at  the  years  of  maturity,  they 
always  renounced  the  European  manners,  apparel, 
and  religion,  to  conform  to  thofe  of  their  own  people. 

After  a  youth  is  difeharged  from  the  tuition  of  his 
mother  in  the  manner  already  mentioned,  he  may  in- 
fult,  and  even  beat  her,  whenever  he  pleafes  ;  for 
which  he  receives  applaufe  inftead  of  reproof.  Nay, 
it  is  ufua]  for  them  to  go  and  abufe  their  mothers  im¬ 
mediate- 
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men,  to  fhew  their  contempt  for  the  converfation  of 
females.  If  the  eldeft  fon,  or,  in  default  of  fons,  the 
next  male  relation,  determines  to  get  rid  of  his  father, 
mother,  or  other  relation,  who  are  confidered  as  fu- 
perannuated,  and  incapable  of  any  tifeful  domeftic 
performance,  the  village  is  convoked,  and  informed 
of  the  condition  and  requeft  of  the  heir.  Confent  is 
never  refufed  ;  and  a  day  is  immediately  appointed  for 
the  removal  of  the  fuperannuated  man  or  woman. 
There  is  now  no  diftin&ion  of  perfons  ;  thewealthieft 
man,  or  the  captain  of  the  village,  mult  fubmit  as  well 
33  the  meaneft,  and  is  compelled  to  furrender  liis  whole 
eftate  to  the  claimant.  The  whole  village  accompany 
him  to  a  lonely  hut,  where  he  is  left  with  a  i’mall 
quantity  of  provifions  fet  within  his  reach,  where  he 
foon  perifhes,  or  is  devoured  by  wild  beafts.  Adul¬ 
tery  among  the  Hottentots  i3  always  puniftied  with 
death  :  but  they  allow  divorce,  if  the  hufband  can  fhew 
fufficient  caufe  for  it ;  and  of  the  fufficiency  of  which 
the  reft  of  the  village  are  the  judges.  In  this  cafe,  the 
men  may  marry  again,  but  the  woman  is  not  allowed 


_  _  .  .  he  is  a  good  man,  who  Hottentots. 

doe3  nobody  any  hurt,  and  from  whom  none  need  be - - 

apprehenfive  of  any,  and  that  he  lives  far  beyond  the 
moon.”  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  they  have  any 
inftitution  of  worfhip  direftly  regarding  this  fupreme 
deity.  They  excufe  themfelves  when  prefled  on  this 
head,  by  a  tradition,  that  their  firft  parents  fo  grie- 
voufly  offended  this  great  God,  that  he  curfed  them 
and  their  pofterity  with  hardnefs  of  heart ;  fo  that 
they  know  little  about  him,  and  have  lefs  inclination 
to  ferve  him.  They  adore  the  moon,  by  aflembling 
at  night  in  the  fields,  killing  cattle,  and  offering  milk 
and  flefh.  This  they  do  conftantly  at  the  full  and 
change.  They  welcome  her;  and  then  invoke  her 
for  favourable  weather,  to  grant  them  fodder  for  their 
cattle,  &.c.  They  alfo  regard  as  a  good  deity  an 
infedt  of  the  beetle  kind,  peculiar  to  tliefe  coun¬ 
tries.  It  is  about  the  fize  of  a  child’s  little  fin¬ 
ger,  the  back  green,  the  belly  fpeckled  red  and 
white,  with  two  wing3  and  two  horns.  Wherever 
they  meet  this  animal,  they  pay  it  the  higheft  honour 
and  veneration.  If  it  vifits  a  village,  they  aflemblc 


to  do  fo  while  her  hufband  lives.  If  a  widow  marries,  about  it  in  troops  as  if  a  divinity  had  appeared  among 
fhe  cuts  off  a  joint  of  her  finger,  beginning  with  the  them  ;  they  kill  a  fheep  or  two  as  a  thank-offering^ 
little  one,  for  every  hufband  after  the  firft.  and  efteem  it  as  an  omen  of  the  greateft  happinefs  and 

In  other  refpedfs,  the  Hottentots  are  the  moft  lazy  profperity.  They  believe  its  appearance  expiates  all 
people  in  the  world:  they  efteem  thinking  a  labour,  their  guilt.  If  the  infedt  lights  upon  a  Hottentot,  the 
and  avoid  both  as  canital  nlatrnps  •  r»  a  ITT  n  n>  th  nn«-tc  __  j  r.  .  % 


and  avoid  both  as  capital  plagues  ;  palling  three  parts 
in  four  of  their  lives  in  the  moft  fhameful  ftupidity  and 
idlenefs.  Occafionally,  however,  they  are  furprifing- 
ly  adtive.  In  fwiftnefs,  they  are  faid  to  furpafs  the 
fleeteft  horfej  and  are  famed  for  their  dexterity  in  dif- 
charging  their  arrows,  javelins,  &c.  Though  unac¬ 
quainted  with  agriculture  and  the  qualities  of  tobacco 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  they  excel,  and 
are  confulted  by  moft  of  thofe  refident  in  their  coun¬ 
try,  concerning  the  management  of  lands  and  the 
choice  of  tobacco.  Their  mutual  affe&ion,  liberality, 
and  benevolence,  extend  to  each  other  in  the  moft 
friendly  manner ;  and,  naturally  compaifionating  di- 
ftrefs,  they  are  extremely  hofpitable  to  ftrangera  of  every 
nation.  They  are  of  good  fenfe  and  integrity  in  the 
execution  of  juftice,  and  in  chaftity  exc«  almoft  all 
other  nations  in  the  world. 

Befides  the  methods  of  fighting  with  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows,  darts,  &c.  common  to  all  barbarous  nations,  the 
Hottentots  have  a  kind  of  oxen  trained  to  war.  Thefe 
they  call  Bakkeleyers,  or  fighting  oxen  ;  and  the  Ikill 
of  the  Hottentot  generals  is  chiefly  difplayed  by  choo- 
fing  the  moft  proper  time  and  place  for  driving  in  the 
beafts  among  the  enemy.  Thefe  animals  ftamp,  kick, 
and  gore,  with  incredible  fury  ;  and,  if  well  followed 
by  the  men,  fpeedily  rout  the  enemy.  A  battle  de¬ 
cides  the  war  ;  for  an  Hottentot  army  otice  routed 
never  rallies  again.  The  conquerors  triumph  and  pur¬ 
sue  the  enemy  with  aftonilhing  Ihouls  and  exclama¬ 
tions.  All  prifoners  are  killed;  and  both  armies 
bury  their  dead,  which  are  never  infulted  or  plun¬ 
dered.  Deferters  and  fpies  arc  immediately  put  to 

The  Hottentots  are  very  fhy  of  entering  upon  any 
difcourfe  concerning  their  religion;  whence  it  hath 
been  doubted  whether  they  have  any  at  all.  Kolben, 
however,  afiures  us,  that  they  believe  in  a  God,  the 
author  of  all  things.  This  fupreme  power  they  call 
Vol.  V. 


perfon  is  looked  upon  as  a  faint,  and  ever  after  treated 
with  uncommon  refpedt.  The  village  kills  the  fatteft 
ox  fora  thank-offering;  and  the  caul  powdered  with 
bucho,  and  twifted  like  a  rope,  is  put  collar-wife  about 
the  faint’s  neck,  and  there  muft  remain  till  it  rots  off. 
A  fort  of  veneration  is  alfo  paid  to  deceafed  faints  or 
heroes.  They  believe  in  an  evil  deity,  whom  they  repre- 
fent  as  a  little,  malicious,  ill-natured  being,  a  great 
enemy  to  Hottentots,  and  the  author  of  all  the  mif- 
chiefs  which  befal  them  in  this  world,  beyond  which 
he  hath  no  power.  They  therefore  worfhip  and  offer 
facrifice$  to  him,  in  order  to  foften  and  bring  him  in¬ 
to  better  temper.  Some  of  them  even  pretend,  that 
they  have  feen  him  in  the  fhape  of  a  deformed,  hairy, 
frightful  monfter,  dreffed  in  white,  with  a  head  and 
feet  like  thofe  of  a  horfe.  All  fudden  pain,  crofs  ac¬ 
cidents,  and  ficknefs,  are  by  the  Hottentots  afcribed 
to  witchcraft ;  fo  that  charms  and  amulets  are  in  high 
efteem  among  them.  They  feem  to  have  no  notion  of 
a  future  ftate,  either  good  or  bad,  after  death,  much 
lefs  of  a  refurre&ion  ;  yet  that  they  believe  the  im¬ 
mortality  of  the  foul,  feems  evident  from  the  following 
particulars,  r.  They  offer  prayers  and  praifes  to  the 
good  Hottentots  deceafed.  2.  They  are  apprehen¬ 
five  of  the  return  of  departed  fpirits  to  moleft  them  ; 
for  which  reafon  they  remove  their  village  on  the  death 
of  any  of  its  inhabitauts.  3.  They  believe  it  is  in  the 
power  of  wizards  and  witches  to  lay  thefe  fpirits.  But 
they  feem  to  think  thefe  departed  fouls  remain  in  or 
about  thofe  places  where  the  body  was  inhabited  by 
them  ;  for  of  a  heaven  or  hell,  rewards  or  puniftiments, 
they  have  not  the  leaft  notion. 

This  appears  to  be  the  whole  that  can  be  colle&ed 
concerning  the  Hottentot  religion,  and  to  which  they 
are  invincibly  attached.  If  you  attempt  to  reafon 
with  them, they  hear  you  fullenly,  or  quit  you  abrupt¬ 
ly.  They  avoid,  if  poflible,  any  religious  fubjedt. 
Some  of  them  have  pretended  a  belief  of  Chriftia- 
21  I  nity; 
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Hottentots,  nlty  :  but  when  the  motive  was  removed,  they  always 
returned  to  their  former  idolatry  ;  and,  in  fpite  of 
all  the  endeavours  of  the  Dutch  miilionaries  at  the 
Cape,  they  have  never  been  able  to  make  a  fingle 
convert. 

Of  the  cape-town  and  country  adjacent  peopled  by 
the  Dutch,  Mr  Fofter  gives  the  following  account: 
“  The  town  is  neat  and  well  built;  looks  white  at  a 
diftance,  and  feems  to  rife  out  of  a  defart  furrounded 
by  broken  maffes  of  black  and  dreary  mountains. 
The  ftorehoufes  of  the  Dutch  Eaft- India  company 
are  all  fituated  neareft  the  water,  and  the  private 
buildings  lie  beyond  them  in  a  gentle  afcent.  The 
fort  which  commands  the  road,  is  on  the  eaft  fide  of 
the  town,  but  feems  not  to  be  of  great  ftrength  ;  be- 
fides  which,  there  are  feveral  batteries  on  both  fides. 
The  ftreets  in  the  town  are  broad,  and  regular ;  all 
the  principal  ones  are  planted  with  oaks;  and  fome 
have  in  their  middle  a  canal  of  running  water,  which, 
on  account  of  its  fmall  quantity,  they  are  obliged  to 
hufband  by  fluices,  fo  that  parts  of  it  are  fometimes 
entirely  drained,  and  occafion  no  very  pleafant  fmell. 
The  national  chara&er  of  the  Dutch  ftrongly  mani- 
fefts  itfelf  in  this  particular  ;  their  fettlements  being 
always  fupplied  with  canals,  though  reafon  and  com¬ 
mon  fenfe  evidently  prove  their  noxious  influence  on 
the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  efpecially  at  Batavia. 

“  The  houfes  are  built  of  brick,  and  many  of  them 
are  white-wafhed  on  the  outfide.  The  rooms  are  in 
eneral  lofty  and  fpacious,  and  very  airy,  which  the 
ot  climate  requires.  There  is  but  one  church  in  the 
whole  town  5  and  that  is  extremely  plain,  and  feems  to 
be  rather  too  fmall  for  the  congregation.  That  fpirit 
of  toleration,  which  has  been  fo  beneficial  to  the  Dutch 
government  at  home,  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  their 
colonies.  It  is  but  very  lately  that  they  have  fuffered 
even  the  Lutherans  to  build  churches  at  Batavia,  and 
at  this  place ;  and  at  the  prefent  time,  a  clergyman 
of  that  perfualion  is  not  tolerated  at  the  Cape,  but 
the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  content  themfelves  with 
the  chaplains  of  Danilh  and  Swedifh  Eaft-India-men, 
who  give  them  a  fermon,  and  adminifter  the  facrament 
once  or  twice  a-year,  and  are  very  handfomcly  re¬ 
warded.  The  government  and  the  inhabitants  do  not 
give  themfelves  the  trouble  to  attend  to  a  circum (lance 
of  fo  little  confequence  in  their  eyes  as  the  religion  of 
their  flaves,  who  in  general  feem  to  have  none  at  all. 
A  few  of  them  follow  the  Mahommedan  rite;  and 
weekly  meet  in  a  private  houfe  belonging  to  a  free 
Mahommedan,  in  order  to  read  or  rather  chaunt  fe¬ 
veral  prayers  and  chapters  of  the  Khoran.  As  they 
have  no  prieft  among  them,  they  cannot  partake  of  any 
other  adts  of  worlhip  (a). 

“  The  flaves  belonging  to  the  company,  who  amount 
to  feveral  hundreds,  are  lodged  and  boarded  in  a  fpa¬ 
cious  houfe  eredled  for  that  purpofe,  where  they  are 
likewife  kept  at  work.  Another  great  building  ferves 
a3  an  hofpital  for  the  failors  belonging  to  the  Dutch 
Eaft- India  (hips,  which  touch  here,  and  commonly 
have  prodigious  numbers  of  lick  on  board*  on  their 


voyage  from  Europe  towards  India.  The  vaft  num-  Hottem  B 
ber  of  men,  fometimes  fix,  feven,  or  eight  hundred, 
which  thefe  (hips  carry  out  to  fupply  the  military  in 
India,  the  fmall  room  to  which  they  are  confined,  and 
the  (hort  allowance  of  water  and  fait  provifion  they 
receive,  on  a  long  voyage  through  the  torrid  zone,  ge-  ( 

nerally  make  confiderable  havock  among  them  :  it  is 
therefore  no  uncommon  circumftance  at  the  Cape,  that 
a  (hip  on  her  paffage  thither  from  Europe,  lofes  eigh¬ 
ty  or  a  hundred  men,  and  fends  between  two  and  three 
hundred  others  dangeroufly  ill  to  the  hofpital.  A  fa£t 
no  lefs  deplorable  than  certain,  is,  that  the  fmall  ex- 
pence  and  facility  with  which  the  ziel-verkoopers  actu¬ 
ally  carry  on  their  infamous  trade  of  fupplying  the 
India  company  with  recruits,  makes  them  lefs  atten¬ 
tive  to  the  prefervation  of  health  among  thefe  poor 
people.  Nothing  is  more  common,  in  this  and  other  , 

Dutch  colonies,  than  to  meet  with  foldiers  in  the  com-  1 

pany’s  fervice,  who,  upon  inquiry,  acknowledge  they 
have  been  kidnapped  in  Holland.  There  is  an  apo¬ 
thecary’s  ftiop  belonging  to  the  hofpital,  where  the 
moft  neceffary  remedies  are  prepared,  but  no  expen-  , 

five  drugs  are  to  be  found  in  it  ;  and  the  method  of 
adminiftering  to  all  the  patients  indifcriminately  out 
of  two  or  three  huge  bottles,  full  of  different  prepara- 
tions,  fuffices  to  convince  us,  that  the  frelh  air  of  the  ,  - 
land,  and  the  frelh  provifions  here,  contribute  much' 
more  to  the  recovery  of  the  fick,  than  the  (kill  of  their  i 

phyficians.  Patients  who  are  able  to  walk,  are  or-  ( 

dered  to  go  up  and  down  the  ftreets  every  fair  morn¬ 
ing  :  and  all  kinds  of  greens,  pot-herbs,  fallads,  and  1 

antifeorbutics,  are  raifed  for  their  ufe,  in  an  adjacent 
garden  belonging  to  the  company.  Travellers  have 
fometimes  praifed  and  fometimes  depreciated  this  gar¬ 
den,  according  to  the  different  points  of  view  in  which 
it  has  been  confidered.  It  is  true,  a  few  regular  walks 
of  indifferent  oaks,  encompaffed  with  elm  and  myrtle 
hedges,  are  not  obje&s  engaging  enough  to  thofe  who 
are  ufed  to  admire  the  perfeftion  of  gardening  in  Eng¬ 
land,  or  who  contemplate  in  Holland  and  France  cy- 
prefs,  box,  and  yew-trees  cut  out  into  vafes,  ftatues, 
and  pyramids,  or  charmilles  turned  into  pieces  of  ar¬ 
chitecture  !  But  confidering  that  the  trees  were  planted 
in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  more  for  ufe  than 
ornament ;  that  they  Ihelter  the  kitchen-herbs  for 
the  hofpital,  agaiuft  the  deftrudlive  violence  of  ftorms  j 
and  that  they  form  the  only  ftiady  and  airy  walks, 
comfortable  to  voyagers  and  fick  perfons  in  this  hot 
climate ;  I  cannot  wonder  that  fome  Ihould  extol  as 
“  a  delightful  fpot  what  others  contemptuoufly  *  Byron.  • 
call  “  afriar's  garden  f.”  f  Bougaii 

“  The  governor  depends  immediately  upon 
Eaft- India  company,  and  has  the  rank  of  an  edele 
beer ,  the  title  given  to  the  members  of  the  fupreme 
council  of  Batavia.  He  prefides  here  over  a  council, 
confiding  of  a  fccond  or  deputy-governor,  the  fifcal, 
the  major  (who  commands  the  fort),  the  fecretary, 
the  treafurer,  the  comptroller  of  provifions,  the  compt¬ 
roller  of  liquors,  and  the  book-keeper;  each  of  which 
has  a  branch  of  the  company’s  commerce  affigned  to 


(a)  We  would  not  be  underftood  to  throw  an  odium  on  the  Dutch  in  particular,  when  it  is  well  known  that  the 
negroes,  who  wear  the  chains  of  the  Englifh  and  French,  are  equally  negledted:  it  was  only  intended  to  awaken  a 
fellow-feeling  towards  an  unhappy  race  of  men,  among  the  colonifts  of  all  nations;  and  to  remind  them,  whilft 
they  enjoy,  oxjirive  to  enjoy,  the  ineftimableblefling  of  liber  t  y,  to  exert  themfelves  in  aits  of  humanity  and  kintL* 
nels  towards  thofe  from  whom  they  with -hold  it,  perhaps,  without  remorfc- 
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s.  his  care.  This  council  has  the  whole  management  of  referving  thefe  articles  to  themfelves.  The  flaves  are  Hottentot*, 
the  civil  and  military  departments ;  but  the  deputy-  chiefly  brought  from  Madagafcar,  and  a  little  veflel 
governor  prefides  over  another,  named  the  court  of  annually  goes  from  the  Cape  thither  on  that  trade ; 
juflice,  which  tries  all  offences  and  crimes,  and  conflfls  there  are,  however,  befides  them,  a  number  of  Malays 
of  fome  of  the  members  of  the  former;  but  no  two  and  Bengalefe,  and  fome  negroes.  The  colonilis 
relations  can  fit  and  vote  in  the  fame  council,  to  pre-  themfelves  are  for  the  greateft  part  Germans,  with  fome 
vent  the  influence  of  parties.  families  of  Dutch,  and  fome  of  French  Protellants. 

“  The  income  of  the  governor  is  very  confiderable ;  The  charafterof  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  is  mixed, 
for,  befides  a  fixed  appointment,  and  the  ufe  of  houfes.  The  are  induftrious,  but  fond  of  good  living,  hofpi- 
gardens,  proper  furniture,  and  every  thing  that  be-  table,  and  focial ;  though  accuftomed  to  hire  their 
longs  to  his  table,  he  receives  about  10  dollars  for  apartments  to  ftrangers,  for  the  time  they  touch  at 
every  leagre  of  wine  which  the  company  buy  of  the  this  fettlement,  and  ufed  to  be  complimented  with 
farmer,  in  order  to  be  exported  to  Batavia.  The  rich  prefents  of  fluffs,  &c.  by  the  officers  of  merchant 
company  allows  the  fum  of  40  dollars  for  each  leagre,  fhips.  They  have  no  great  opportunities  of  acquiring 
of  which  the  farmer  receives  but  24:  what  remains  is  knowledge,  there  being  no  public  fchools  of  note  at 
fhared  between  the  governor,  and  fecond  or  deputy;  the  the  Cape  ;  their  young  men  are  therefore  commonly 
former  taking  two-thirds,  which  fometimes  are  faid  to  fent  to  Holland  for  improvement,  and  their  female 
amount  to  4000  dollars  per  annum.  The  deputy-  education  is  too  much  negleftcd.  A  kind  of  diflike 
governor  has  the  dire&ion  of  the  company’s  whole  to  reading,  and  the  want  of  public  amufements,  make 
commerce  here,  and  figns  all  orders  to  the  different  their  converfation  lininterefling,  and  too  frequently 
departments  under  him,  as  well  as  the  governor  to  turn  it  upon  fcandal,  which  is  commonly  carried  to  a 
others.  He  and  the  fifeal  have  the  rank  of  upper  degree  of  inveteracy  peculiar  to  little  towns.  The 
koopman.  The  fifeal  is  at  the  head  of  the  police,  and  French,  Englifh,  Portuguefe,  and  Malay  languages, 
fees  the  penal  laws  put  in  execution :  his  income  con-  are  very  commonly  fpoken,  and  many  of  the  ladies 
fills  of  fines,  and  of  the  duties  laid  on  certain  articles  have  acquired  them.  This  circumflance,  together 
of  commerce;  but  if  he  be  ftrift  in  exadting  them,  he  with  the  accompliihments  of  finging,  dancing,  and 
is  univerfally  detelled.  The  found  policy  of  the  Dutch  playing  a  tune  on  the  lute,  frequently  united  in  an 
has  likewife  found  it  neceffary  to  place  the  fifeal  as  a  agreeable  perfon,  make  amends  for  the  want  of  refined 
check,  to  overawe  the  other  officers  of  the  company,  manners  and  delicacy  of  fentiment.  There  are,  how- 
that  they  may  not  counteract  the  interefts  of  their  ever,  among  the  principal  inhabitants,  perfons  of  both 
mailers,  or  infringe  the  laws  of  the  mother-country,  fexes,  whofe  whole  deportment,  extenfive  reading,  and 
He  is,  to  that  end,  commonly  well  verfed  in  juridical  well-cultivated  understanding  would  be  admired  and 
affairs,  and  depends  folely  upon  the  mother-country,  diftinguifhed  even  in  Europe.  Their  circumllances 
The  major  (at  prefent  Mr  Von  Prehn,  who  received  are  in  general  eafy,  and  often  very  affluent,  on  account 
us  with  great  politenefs)  has  the  rank  of  koopman  or  of  the  cheap  rate  at  which  the  neceffaries  of  life  are 
merchant:  this  circumftance  furprifes  a  ftranger,  who,  to  be  procured :  but  they  feldom  amafs  fuch  prodi- 
in  all  other  European  dates,  is  ufed  to  fee  military  gious  riches  here  as  at  Batavia  ;  and  I  was  told  the 
honours  confer  dillindtion  and  precedence ;  and  ap-  greatell  private  fortune  at  the  Cape  did  not  exceeed 
pears  Hill  more  fingular  to  one  who  knows  the  con-  100,000  dollars,  or  about  22,500!.  derling. 
trad  in  this  particular  between  Holland  and  lluffia,  “  The  farmers  in  the  country  are  very  plain  hofpi- 
where  the  idea  of  military  rank  is  annexed  to  every  table  people  ;  but  thofe  who  dwell  in  the  remoteft 
place,  even  that  of  a  profeffor  at  the  univerfity.  The  fettlements  feldom  come  to  town,  and  are  faid  to  be 
number  of  regular  foldiers  at  this  colony  amounts  to  very  ignorant ;  this  may  eafily  be  conceived,  becaufe 
about  700;  of  which  400  form  the  garrifon  of  the  fort,  they  have  no  better  company  than  Hottentots,  their 
near  the  Cape-town.  The  inhabitants  capable  of  dwellings  being  often  feveral  days  journey  afunder, 
bearing  arms  form  a  militia  of  4000  men  ;  of  whom  a  which  muff  in  a  great  meafure  preclude  aril  intercourfe. 
confiderable  part  may  be  affembled  in  a  few  hours,  by  The  vine  is  cultivated  in  plantations  within  the  corn- 
means  of  fignals  made  from  alarm-places  in  different  pafs  of  a  few  days  journey  from  the  town  ;  which 
parts  of  the  country.  We  may  from  hence  make  were  eftablifhed  by  the  firft  colonids,  and  of  which 
fome  edimate  of  the  number  of  white  people  in  this  the  ground  was  given  in  perpetual  property  to  them 
colony,  which  is  at  prefent  fo  exteniive,  that  the  di-  and  their  heirs.  The  company  at  prefent  never  part 
dant  fettlements  are  above  a  month’s  journey  from  the  with  the  property  of  the  ground,  but  let  the  furface 
Cape;  but  thefe  remote  parts  lie  fometimes  more  than  a  to  the  farmer  for  an  annualrent,  which,  though  ex- 
day’sjoiirney  from  each  other,  are  furrounded  by  various  tremely  moderate,  being  only  25  dollars  for  60  acres 
nations  of  Hottentots,  and  too  frequently  feel  the  want  yet  does  not  give  fufficient  encouragement  to  plant 
of  protedtion  from  their  own  government  at  that  di-  vineyards.  The  diftant,  fettlements,  therefore,  chiefly 
fiance.  The  flaves  in  this  colony  are  at  leaft  in  the  raife  corn  and  rear  cattle ;  nay,  many  of  the  fettlers 
proportion  of  five  or  more  to  one  white  perfon.  The  entirely  follow  the  latter  branch  of  ruftic  employment, 
principal  inhabitants  at  the  Cape  have  fometimes  from  and  fome  have  very  numerous  flocks.  We  were  told 
20  to  30  flaves,  which  are  in  general  treated  with  great  there  were  two  farmers  who  had  each  15,000  fheep, 
lenity,  and  fometimes  become  great  favourites  with  and  oxen  in  proportion  ;  and  feveral  who  poffeffed  6000 
their  mailers,  who  give  them  very  good  cloathing,  or  8000  fheep,  of  which  they  drive  great  droves  to 
but  oblige  them  to  wear  neither  fhoes  nor  flockings,  town  every  year:  but  lions  and  buffaloes,  and  the  fa- 

21  I  2  tigue 

*  Each  acre  of  666  fquare  Rhynland  roods,  the  rood  of  1  a  feet.  The  proportion  of  the  Rhynland  foot  to  the 
Englifh,  is  about  i±6  to  «o. 
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Hottentots,  tigue  of  the  journey,  deftroy  numbers  of  their  cattle 
before  they  can  bring  them  fo  far.  They  commonly 
.  take  their  families  with  them  in  large  waggons  co¬ 
vered  with  linen  or  leather,  fpread  over  hoops,  and 
drawn  by  8,  io,  and  fometimes  12  pair  of  oxen.  They 
bring  butter,  mutton-tallow,  the  fle(h  and  Ikins  of  fea- 
cows  (hippopotamus),  together  with  lion  and  rhino¬ 
ceros’  Ikins,  to  fell.  They  have  feveral  (laves,  and 
commonly  engage  in  their  fervice  feveral  Hottentots 
of  the  poorer  fort,  and  (as  we  were  told)  of  the  tribe 
called  Bofchemans ,  or  Bujhmen,  who  have  no  cattle  of 
their  own,  but  commonly  fubfiit  by  hunting,  or  by 
committing  depredations  on  their  neighbours.  The 
opulent  farmers  fet  up  a  young  beginner  by  intrufting 
to  his  care  a  flock  of  400  or  500  fheep,  which  he  leads 
to  a  diftant  fpot,  where  he  finds  plenty  of  good  grafs 
and  water  ;  the  one-half  of  all  the  lambs  which  are 
yeaned  fall  to  his  (hare,  by  which  means  he  foon  be¬ 
comes  as  rich  as  his  benefadtor. 

“  Though  the  Dutch  company  feem  evidently  to 
difeourage  all  new  fettlers,  by  granting  no  lands  in 
private  property ;  yet  the  products  of  the  country 
have  of  late  years  fufficed  not  only  to  fupply  the  ides 
of  France  and  Bourbon  with  corn,  but  likewife  to 
furnilh  the  mother-country  with  feveral  (hip-loads. 
Thefe  exports  would  certainly  be  made  at  an  eafier 
rate  than  at  prefent,  if  the  fettlements  did  not  extend 
fo  far  into  the  country,  from  whence  the  products 
muft  be  brought  to  the  Table-bay  by  land-carriage, 
on  roads  which  are  almoft  impaflable.  The  interme¬ 
diate  fpaces  of  uncultivated  land  between  the  different 
fettlements  are  very  extenfive,  and  contain  many  fpots 
fit  for  agriculture;  but  one  of  the  chief  reafons  why 
the  coloniftsare  fo  much  divided  and  fcattered  through¬ 
out  the  country,  is  to  be  met  with  in  another  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  company,  which  forbids  every  new  fettler 
to  eftablifli  himfelf  within  a  mile  of  another.  It  is 
evident,  that  if  this  fettlement  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  commonwealth,  it  would  have  attained  to  a  great 
population,  and  a  degree  of  opulence  and  fplendor,  of 
which  it  has  not  the  lead  hopes  at  prefent:  but  a  pri¬ 
vate  company  of  Eaft-India  merchants  find  their  ac¬ 
count  much  better  in  keeping  all  the  landed  property 
to  themfelves,  and  tying  down  the  colonift,  left  he 
Ihould  become  too  great  and  powerful. 

“  The  wines  made  at  the  Cape  are  of  the  greateft 
variety  poffible.  The  bed,  which  is  made  at  M. 
Vander  Spy’s  plantation  of  Conftantia,  is  fpoken  of 
in  Europe,  more  by  report  than  from  real  knowledge  ; 
30  leagres  (b)  at  the  utmoft  are  annually  raifed  of  this 
kind,  and  each  leagre  fells  for  about  50  b  on  the  fpot. 
The  vines  from  which  it  is  made  were  originally 
brought  from  Shiraz  in  Perfia.  Several  other  forts 
grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  plantation,  which 
produce  a  fweet  rich  wine,  that  generally  pafles  for 
genuine  Conftantia  in  Europe.  French  plants  of  bur¬ 
gundy,  mufeade,  and  frontignan,  have  likewife  been 
tried,  and  have  fucceeded  extremely  well,  fometimes 
producing  wines  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  original  foil. 
An  excellent  dry  wine,  which  has  a  flight  agreeable 
tartnefs,  is  commonly  drank  in  the  principal  families, 
and  is  made  of  Madeira  vines  transplanted  to  the  Cape. 
Several  low  forts,  not  entirely  difagreeable,  are  raifed 


in  great  plenty,  and  fold  at  a  very  cheap  rate;  fo  that  Hottinj  ' 
the  failors  of  the  Eaft-India  (hips  commonly  indulge  B  j 
themfelves  very  plentifully  in  them  whenever  they  come  ou  ,erv  ' 
aftiore. 

“  The  products  of  the  country  fupply  with  provi- 
fions  the  (hips  of  all  nations  which  touch  at  the  Cape.  1 

Corn,  flour,  bifeuit,  falted  beef,  brandy,  and  wine,  are  \ 

to  be  had  in  abundance,  and  at  moderate  prices;  and 
their  fre(h  greens,  fine  fruits  (c),  good  mutton  and 
beef,  are  excellent  reftoratives  to  feamen  who  have 
made  a  long  voyage.” 

HOTTINGER  (John  Henry),  born  at  Zurich  in 
Switzerland  in  1620,  profefled  the  Oriental  langua¬ 
ges  at  Leyden,  and  was  efteemed  by  all  his  learned 
colleagues.  He  was  drowned,  with  part  of  his  family, 
in  the  river  Lemit,  in  the  year  1667.  He  wrote  a 
prodigious  number  of  works  ;  the  principal  of  which 
are,  I.  Exercit  at  tones  Anti-  Moriniar.se  de  Pentateucho  \ 

Samaritano,  quarto,  in  which  he  defends  the  Heb¬ 
rew  text  againft  father  Morin.  2.  Hijloria  Orientalist 
quarto.  3.  Bibliothecarius  quadripartitus.  4.  The-  \  < 

faurus  Philologicus  Sacra  Scriptura ,  quarto.  5.  Hi-  j 

Jloria  Ecclejiajlica.  6.  Promptuarium,Jive  Bibliotheca 
Orientalis,  410.  7.  DiJJ'ertationes  mifcellanex ,  &c. 

HOTTONIA,  water-violet;  a  genus  of  the 
mouogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  1 

of  plants. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  thepaluftris, 
with  a  naked  ftalk.  It  grows  naturally  in  the  (land-  t 

ing  waters  in  many  parts  of  England.  The  leaves, 
which  are  for  the  molt  part  immerfed  in  water,  are 
finely  winged  and  flat  like  mod  of  the  fea-plants; 
and  at  the  bottom  have  long  fibrous  roots,  which  ftrike 
into  the  mud:  the  flower-ualks  rife  or  five  fix  inches 
above  the  water,  and  toward  the  top  have  two 
or  three  whorls  of  purple  flowers,  terminated  by 
a  fmall  clufter  of  the  fame.  Thefe  flowers  have 
the  appearance  of  thofe  of  the  ftock-gilliflower, 
fo  make  a  pretty  appearance  on  the  furface  of  the 
water. — It  may  be  propagated  in  deep  (landing  wa¬ 
ters,  by  procuring  its  feeds  when  they  are  ripe,  from 
the  places  of  their  natural  growth ;  which  (hould  be 
immediately  dropped  into  the  water  in  thofe  places 
where  they  are  defigned  to  grow,  and  the  fpring 
following  they  will  appear ;  and  if  they  are  not  dis¬ 
turbed,  they  will  foon  propagate  themfelves  in  great 
plenty. — Cows  eat  this  plant ;  fwine  refufe  it. 

HOVEDEN  (Roger  de),  born  of  an  illuftrious 
family,  became  chaplain  to  king  Henry  II.  and  left 
behind  him  two  books  of  Englijh  Annals ,  carried  on 
from  the  year  732,  where  Bede  ended,  to  the  4th  of 
king  John,  1201.  Sir  H.  Saville  and  Mr  Selden 
reckon  him  among  the  mod  confiderable  hiftorians 
who  flourifhed  in  the  nth  and  12th  centuries. 

HOULIERES  (Antoniette  de),  a  French  lady, 
whofe  poetry  is  highly  efteemed  in  France.  Her 
works  and  thofe  of  her  daughter  have  been  collefted 
and  printed  together  in  two  volumes.  Mod  of  the 
Idyls,  particularly  thofe  on  (heep  and  birds,  furpaf3 
every  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  French  language  :  the 
thoughts  and  expreffions  are  noble  ;  and  the  ftyle 
pure,  flowing,  and  chafte.  Mademoifelle  des  Hou- 
lieres  carried  the  poetic  prize  in  the  French  academy 
againft  Fontenelle.  Both  of  thefe  ladies  were  mem- 


(b)  A  leagre  contains  about  108  gallons,  or  a  pipe. 

(c)  Their  grapes  and  oranges  are  fome  of  the  belt  in  the  world. 
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|K>nnd,  bers  of  the  academy  of  Ricovatri ;  the  mother  was  tierce,  fxth,  and  none.  They  are  called  hours,  or  ca-  Houfe. 

J  Hours.  a]fQ  a  member  of  the  academy  of  Arles. — Thofe  who  nonical  hours ,  as  being  to  be  rehearfed  at  certain  hours - 

defire  to  be  more  particularly  acquainted  with  the  prefcribed  by  the  canons  of  that  church,  in  comme- 
hiitory  of  Madam  des  Houlieres  may  confult  her  life  moration  of  the  mylteries  accomplilhed  at  thofe  hours, 
prefixed  to  her  works  in  the  Paris  edition  of  1747,  Thefe  hours  were  anciently  alfo  called  cotirfe,  curfus  ; 

2  vols  i2mo.  F.  Mabillon  has  a  differtation  on  them,  entitled,  De 

HOULSWORTHY,  a  large  town  of  Devonlhire,  Curfu  Gallicano. 
feated  between  two  branches  of  the  river  Tamer,  ha-  The  firft  conftitution  enjoining  the  obfetvation  of  the 
ving  a  good  market  for  corn  and  provifions.  W.  canonical  hours,  is  of  the  ninth  century,  being  found  in  a 
Long.  4.  42.  N.  Lat.  50.  50.  capitular  ofHeito  bifhopof  Bafil  direfted  to  his  curates, 

HOUND.  See  Canis,  Blood-  Hound,  and  Gre-  importing  that  the  prieth  (hall  never  be  abfent  at  the 
Hound.  canonical  hours  either  by  day  or  night. 

HOUR,  in  chronology,  an  aliquot  part  of  a  natu-  HOUSE,  a  habitation,  or  place  built  with  con- 
ral  day,  ufually  a  24th,  but  fometimes  a  12th.  The  veniencies  for  dwelling  in.  See  Architecture. 
origin  of  the  word  hora,  or  comes,  according  to  House  is  alfo  ufed  for  one  of  the  eftates  of  the 
fome  authors,  from  a  furname  of  the  fun,  the  father  kingdom  aifembled  in  parliament.  Thus  we  fay,  the 
of  hours,  whom  the  Egyptians  call  Horus.  Others  houfe  of  lords,  the  houfe  of  commons,  & c.  See 
derive  it  from  the  Greek  to  terminate,  dijiin -  Peers,  Commons,  &c. 

guijh,  & c.  Others  from  the  word  up®*,  urine ;  hold-  House  is  alfo  ufed  for  a  noble  family  ;  or  a  race  of 
ing,  that  Trifmegiftus  was  the  firft  that  fettled  the  illuftrious  perfons  iffued  from  the  fame  ftock.  In  this 
divifion  of  hours,  which  he  did  from  obfervation  of  fenfe  we  fay,  the  houfe  or  family  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
an  animal  confecrated  to  Serapis,  named  cynocephalus;  Bourbons,  the  houfe  of  Hanover,  of  Auftria,  of  Lor- 
which  makes  water  12  times  a-day,  and  as  often  in  rain,  of  Savoy,  &c. 

the  night,  at  equal  intervals.  Cheap,  eafy,  and  expeditious  Method  of  conftrufiing 

An  hour,  with  us,  is  a  meafure  or  quantity  of  time,  Houses,  •which  have  been  found  to  be  very  ufeful  hofpitals 
equal  ton  24th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  nyfthe-  for  the  recovery  of the ftek,  and  therefore  may  probably  make 
meron  ;  or  the  duration  of  the  24th  part  of  the  earth’s  very  •wholefme  places  of  reftdence  for  the  healthy. — The 
diurnal  rotation.  Fifteen  degrees  of  the  equator  an-  firft  thing  to  be  done  is  to  choofe  a  dry  and  airy  fitua- 
fwer  to  an  hour;  though  not  precifely,  but  near  e-  tion,  on  a  gravelly  or  chalky  foil  if-poffible;  upon  this 
nough  for  common  ufe.  It  is  divided  into  60  mi-  lay  down  the  plan  of  your  building,  making  one  end 
nutes ;  the  minute  into  60  feconds,  &c.  of  it  face  that  quarter  from  whence  the  pureft  and 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  hours  is  very  ancient :  healthieft  winds  may  be  expe&ed  to  blow,  of  a 
as  is  Ihewn  by  Kircher,  Oedip.  /Egypt.  Tom.  II.  P.  II.  breadth  that  can  be  conveniently  roofed.  Then,  if 
claff.  VII.  c.  8. ;  though  the  paffages  he  qnotes  from  boarding  does  not  come  fo  cheap,  drive  flakes,  at 
Scripture  do  not  prove  it. — The  moil  ancient  hour  is  about  fix  feet  diftance  from  each  other,- into  the  ground, 
that  of  the  1 2th  part  of  the  day.  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  fo  as  to  Hand  about  fix  feet  above  it ;  and,  interlacing 
obferves,  that  the  Greeks  learnt  from  the  Egyptians,  them  with  wattles,  coat  the  wattles  on  the  fide  next 
among  other  things,  the  method  of  dividing  the  day  the  weather,  with  frelh  ftraw  ;  and  make  the  roof  in 
into  twelve  parts. — The  aftronomers  of  Cathaya,  &c.  the  fame  manner,  but  thicker,  or  of  thatch  in  the 
bilhop  Beveridge  obferves,  ftill  retain  this  divifion.  ufual  way,  with  a  hole  at  the  very  top  of  it,  to  open 
They  call  the  hour,  chag ;  and  to  each  chag  give  a  occafionally.  Let  the  end  of  the  building  facing  the 
peculiar  name,  taken  from  fome  animal :  The  firft  is  wholefomeft  quarter  lie  open  fome  feet  back,  fo  as  to 
called  zeth,  “  moufe;”  the  fecond,  chiu,  “  bullock;”  form  a  porch,  where  the  convalefcents  may  take  the 
the  third,  sem,  “  leopard  ;”  the  fourth,  mau,  tl  hare;”  air  without  danger  of  any  injury  from  the  weather, 

the  fifth,  chiu,  “  crocodile,  &c.”  A  large  chimney  and  kitchen  grate  may  be  erefted  at 

The  divifion  of  the  day  into  24  hours,  was  not  the  other  end.  If  the  foil  happens  to  be  chalky  or 
known  to  the  Romans  before  the  firft  Punic  war. —  gravelly,  you  may  hollow  it  four  or  five  feet  deep, 

Till  that  time  they  only  regulated  their  days  by  the  within  a  foot  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  walls ;  but  let 
riling  and  fetting  of  the  fun.  They  divided  the  12  the  fteps  into  this  hollow  lie  far  enough  within  the 
hours  of  their  day  into  four,  viz  .prune,  which  com-  porch,  that  no  water  may  get  into  it,  and,  if  of  chalk, 
menced  at  fix  o’clock  ;  third,  at  nine  ;  fixth ,  at  twelve,  the  fteps  may  not  grow  flippery  in  wet  weather.  From 
and  none,  at  three.  They  alfo  divided  the  night  into  time  to  time  open  the  vent-hole  at  the  roof ;  by  means 
four  watches,  each  containing  three  hours.  of  which  all  the  unwolefome  infedlious  air,  as  being 

HOURS,  Hor/e,  in  the  ancient  mythology,  were  warmer,  and  eonfequently  lighter,  than  that  which  is 
certain  goddeffes,  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and  The-  pure  and  wholefome,  will  be  driven  out  by  the  rufh- 
inis  ;  at  firft  only  three  in  number,  Eunomina,  Dice,  ing  in  of  the  frelh  air :  a  purpofe,  which  the  little  o- 
and  Irene;  to  which  were  afterwards  added  two  more,  penings,  that  may  be  left  in  the  fides  and  roofs  of 
Carpo  and  Thallote. — Homer  makes  them  the  door-  fuch  rude  and  hafty  buildings,  will,  even  of  themfelves, 
keepers  of  heaven.  Ovid  allots  them  the  employment  anfwer  fo  well,  as  fufficiently  to  compenfate  any  cold 
of  harneffing  the  horfes  of  the  fun  :  they  may  let  in,  even  in  the  coldeft  months.  Let 

fungere  equos  Titan  velocibus  imperat  Horis.  the  floor  likewife  be  feraped  three  or  four  inches 

Hours,  Horse,  in  the  Romilh  church,  are  certain  deep  every  five  or  fix  days,  and  what  comes  off  re¬ 
prayers  performed  at  Hated  times  of  the  day;  as  mat-  moved  to  fome  diftance.  Halls  of  this  kind,  50  feet 
tins,  vefpers,  lauds.  Sec. — The  leffer hours,  ar e prime,  long  and  2Q  broad,  coft  but  a  trifle  to  build;  yet, 

with, 
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with  thefe  precautions  (even  without  the  addition  of 
clean  draw  for  every  new  patient  to  lie  on,  indofed 
in  clean  walhed  facks  fit  for  the  purpefe,  which  come 
infinitely  cheaper  than  the  bare  cleaning  of  flock  or 
even  feather  beds,  fuppofing  it  poflible  to  clean  fuch 
beds),  proved  of  infinitely  more  advantage  in  the  re¬ 
covery  of  fick  foldiers,  than  the  low-roofed  rooms  of 
the  farm-houfes  of,  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  or  even  the 
better  accommodations  of  Carifbrooke  caftle  in  the 
fame  ifland,  in  which  there  perifhed  four  times  the 
number  of  fick  that  there  did  in  thefe  temporary  re¬ 
ceptacles;  which  were  firft  thought  of  by  dodtor 
Procklefby,  on  occafion  of  fome  terrible  infedtions 
from  confined  animal-effluvia. 

Is  it  not  furprifing,  that  we  have  not  availed  our- 
felves  more  of  the  above  difcovery  in  natural  hiftory, 
being,  perhaps,  the  molt  important  the  moderns  can 
boad  of,  in  the  mod  ufeful  fcience,  viz.  the  fuperior 
lightnefs  of  unwholefome  and  infedtious  air  !  The  up¬ 
per  fafhes  in  moil  houfes,  even  of  thofe  who  pretend 
to  fome  knowledge  in  thefe  matters,  are  generally 
immoveable,  by  means  of  which  no  part  of  the  foul 
air  above  the  level  of  the  lowed  rail  of  the  other  fafli’s 
greated  rife,  can  efcape  by  the  window;  and,  if  it 
efcapes  by  the  doors,  it  is  generally  for  want  of  a 
vent  in  the  highed  part  of  the  roof,  merely  to  accu¬ 
mulate  in  the  tipper  dory  of  the  houfe,  and  add  to  the 
infection,  which  the  great  quantities  of  old  furnitnre 
ufually  dored  up  there  are  of  themfelves  but  too  apt 
to  create,  when  care  is  not  frequently  taken  to  open 
the  windows  of  it.  Thus,  the  chief  benefit  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  lofty  rooms  is  in  a  great  meafure  lod. 
Whereas,  were  the  upper  falhes  contrived  to  come 
down,  all  the  air  might  be  eafily  changed,  and  that 
almod  infenfibly,  by  letting  them  down  an  inch  or 
two.  Nay,  the  upper  fa(h  might  be  often  let  entire¬ 
ly  down  with  lefs  danger  or  inconvenience  from  cold, 
than  the  lower  thrown  up  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch, 
though  the  doing  of  the  former  would  be  attended 
with  infinitely  more  advantage  to  the  health  of  the 
inhabitants  than  the  latter.  It  is,  perhaps,  on  this 
principle,  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  good  health 
enjoyed  by  the  poor  who  live  crowded  in  damp  cellars, 
and  often  with  great  numbers  of  rabbits,  poultry,  and 
even  fwine  about  them.  Thefe  cellars  are  open  ter  the 
dreet,  with  doors  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  very 
ceiling,  but  never  fo  clofe  at  bottom  or  at  top  as  to 
prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air ;  in  confequence  of 
which,  that  all-vivifying  fluid,  as  fad  as  it  is  fpoiled 
by  pafling  through  the  lungs  of  the  inhabitants  and 
their  dock,  or  is  infefted  by  their  infenfible  perfpira- 
tion,  excrements,  &c.  is  driven  out  and  replaced  by 
the  frefh  air. 

House,  in  adrology,  denotes  the  twelfth  part  of  the 
heavens. 

The  divifion  of  the  heavens  into  houfes,  is  founded 
upon  the  pretended  influence  of  the  Aars,  when  meet¬ 
ing  in  them,  on  all  fublunary  bodies.  Thefe  influences 
are  fuppofed  to  be  good  or  bad  ;  and  to  each  of  thefe 
houfes  particular  virtues  are  afligned,  on  which  aflro- 
logers  prepare  and  form  a  judgment  of  their  horofeopes. 
The  horizon  and  meridian  are  two  circles  of  the  cele- 
ftial  houfes,  which  divide  the  heavens  into  four  equal 
parts,  each  containing  three  houfes;  fix  of  which  are 
above  the  horizon,  and  fix  below  it ;  and  fix  of  thefe 


are  called  eqftern,  and  fix  nvejlem  houfes.  Houfe, 

A  fcheme  or  figure  of  the  heavens  is  compofed  of  Houfehoi  ^ 
12  triangles,  alfo  called  houfes ,  in  which  is  marked  the 
flars,  figns,  and  planets,  fo  included  in  each  of  thefe 
circles.  Every  planet  has  likewife  two  particular  houfes, 
in  which  it  is  pretended  that  they  exert  their  influence 
in  the  flronged  manner  ;  but  the  fun  and  moon  have 
only  one,  the  houfe  of  the  former  being  Leo,  and  that 
of  the  latter  Cancer. 

The  houfes  in  adrology  have  alfo  names  given  them 
according  to  their  qualities.  The  fird  is  the  houfe  of 
life:  this  is  the  afeendant,  which  extends  five  degrees 
above  the  horizon,  and  the  red  below  it.  The  fecond 
is  the  houfe  of  riches :  the  third,  the  houfe  of  brothers : 
the  fourth,  in  the  lowed  part  of  the  heavens,  is  the 
houfe  of  relations,  and  the  angle  of  the  earth :  the  fifth, 
the  houfe  of  children :  the  fixtli,  the  houfe  of  health  : 
the  feventh,  the  houfe  of  marriage,  and  the  angle  of 
the  wed:  the  eighth,  the  houfe  of  death:  the  ninth, 
the  houfe  of  piety :  the  tenth,  the  houfe  of  offices  : 
the  eleventh,  the  houfe  of  friends  :  .and  the  twelfth, 
the  houfe  of  enemies. 

Country-Hov se,  is  the  villa  of  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans,  the  quinta  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portnguefe,  the 
cloferie  and  cajfme  of  the  French,  and  the  vigtia  of  the 
Italians. 

It  ought  always  to  have  wood  and  water  near  it; 
thefe  being  the  principal  beauties  of  a  rural  feat.  The 
trees  make  a  far  better  defence  than  hills,  as  they  yield  \ 

a  cooling  and  healthy  air,  fhade  during  the  heat  of 
fummer,  and  very  much  break  the  feverities  of  the  win¬ 
ter  feafon. 

It  fhould  not  be  fituated  too  low,  on  account  of  the 
moiflure  of  the  air;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  thofe  built 
on  places  expofed  to  the  winds  are  expensive  to  keep 
in  repair.  In  houfes  not  above  two  ftories  high,  and 
upon  a  good  foundation,  the  length  of  two  bricks,  or 
18  inches,  for  the  heading  courfe,  will  be  fufficient  for 
the  ground-work  of  any  common  druCture;  and  fix  or 
feven  courfes  above  the  earth,  to  a  water-table,  where 
the  thicknefs  of  the  walls  are  abated,  or  taken  in,  on 
either  fide  the  thicknefs  of  a  brick,  viz.  two  inches  and 
a  quarter.  But  for  large  and  high  houfes  of  three, 
four,  or  five  dories,  with  garrets,  their  walls  ought  to 
be  three  heading  courfes  of  bricks,  or  28  inches  at 
lead,  from  the  foundation  to  the  fird  water-table ;  and 
at  every  a  dory  a  water-table,  or  taking  in,  on  the  in- 
fide,  for  the  fummers,  girders,  and  joifls  to  red  upon, 
laid  into  the  middle,  or  one  quarter  of  the  wall  at  lead, 
for  the  better  bond.  But  as  for  the  partition-wall,  a 
brick  and  half  will  be  fufficiently  thick  ;  and  for  the 
upper  dories,  a  brick  length  or  nine  inch  brick  will 
fuffice. 

House -Breaking,  or  Rolling ,  is  the  breaking  into 
and  robbing  a  houfe  in  the  day-time  ;  the  feme  crime 
being  termed  burglary,  when  done  by  night:  both 
arc  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

HOUSEHOLD,  the  whole  of  3  family  confidered 
colleftively,  including  the  midrefs,  children,  and  fer- 
vants.  But  the  houfehold  of  a  fovereign  prince  in¬ 
cludes  only  the  officers  and  domeflics  belonging  to  his 
palace. 

The  principal  officers  of  his  majefly’s  houfehold  are, 
the  lord  deward,  lord  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold, 
the  groom  of  the  dole,  the  mafler  of  the  great  ward¬ 
robe, 


iffnufehold. 
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robe,  and  tbe  mailer  of  the  horfe.  tax,  the  conftablcand  two  other  fubdantial  inhabitants  Houfing, 

The  civil  government  of  the  king’s  houfe  is  under  of  the  parilh,  to  be  appointed  yearly,  (or  the  furveyor  *IowartI- 
the  care  of  the  lord  deward  of  the  king’s  houfeholdj  appointed  by  the  crown,  together  with  fuch  conftable  * 

who,  as  he  is  the  chief  officer,  all  his  commands  are  or  other  public  officer)  were,  once  in  every  year,  em- 
obferved  and  obeyed.  His  authority  extends  over  all  powered  to  view  the  infide  of  every  houfe  in  the  pa- 
the  other  officers  and  fervants,  except  thofe  of  his  ma-  rilh.  But,  upon  the  revolution,  by  flat  I.  W.  &.  M. 
jetty’s  chapel,  chamber,  and  (table,  and  he  is  the  judge  c.  io.  hearth-money  was  declared  to  be  “  not  on- 
of  all  crimes  committed  either  within  the  court  or  the  ly  a  great  oppreffion  to  the  poorer  fort,  but  a  badge 
verge.  of  flavery  upon  the  whole  people',  expofing  every  man’s 

Under  him  are  the  treafurer  of  the  houfehold,  the  houfe  to  be  entered  into  and  fearched  at  pleafnre,  by 
comptroller,  cofferer,  the  matter  of  the  houfehold,  the  perfons  unknown  to  him ;  and  therefore,  to  ere£t  a  lad- 
clerks  of  the  green- cloth,  and  the  officers  and  fervants  ing  monument  of  their  majedies  goodnefs,  in  every 
belonging  to  the  accounting-houfe,  the  marfhalfea,  the  houfe  in  the  kingdom  the  duty  of  hearth-money  was 
verge,  the  king’s  kitchen,  the  houfehold  kitchen,  the  taken  away  and  aboli(hed.”  This  monument  of  good- 
acatery,  bake-houfe,  pantry,  buttery,  cellar,  padry,  nefs  remains  among  us  to  this  day :  but  the  profpeft 
&c.  Next  to  the  lord  deward  is  the  lord  chamberlain  of  it  was  fomevvhat  darkened,  when  in  fix  years  after- 
of  the  houfehold,  who  lias  under  him  the  vice-cham-  wards,  by  datute  7  W.  III.  c.  18.  a  tax  was  laid  up- 
berlain,  the  treafurer,  and  comptroller  of  the  chamber;  on  all  houfes  (except  cottages)  of  2s.  now  advanced  to 
48  gentlemen  of  the  privy  chamber,  12  of  whom  wait  3/.  per  houfe,  and  a  tax  alfo  upon  all  windows,  if  they 
quarterly,  and  two  of  them  lie  every  night  in  the  privy-  exceeded  nine,  in  fuch  houfe.  Which  rates  have  been 
chamber;  the  gentleman  tidier,  the  grooms  of  the  great  „  from  time  to  time  varied,  being  now  extended  to  all 
chamber^  the  pages  of  the  prefence-chamber ;  the  windows  exceeding  fix ;  and  power  is  given  to  furvey- 
mace-bearers,  cup  bearers,  carvers,  muficians,  &c.  See  ors,  appointed  by  the  crown,  to  fnfpedt  the  outfide  of 
Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Houfehold.  houfes,  and  alfo  to  pafs  through  any  houfe,  two  days 

The  groom  of  the  dole  has  under  him  the  1 1  other  in  the  year,  into  any  court  or  yard  to  infpedt  the  win- 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  who  wait  weekly  in  the  bed-  dows  there. 

chamber,  and  by  turns  lie  there  a-nights  on  a  pallet-  HOUSING,  or  House  .Line,  in  the  fea-language. 

Iced  5  and  alfo  the  grooms  of  the  bed-chamber,  the  *a  fmall  line,  formed  of  three  fine  drands,  or  twids  of 


pages  of  the  bed-chamber  and  back-dairs,  &c.  See 
Groom  of  the  Stole. 

The  mader  or  keeper  of  the  great  wardrobe  has  un¬ 
der  him,  3  deputy,  comptroller,  clerk  of  the  robes, 
bruffier,  &c.  and  a  number  of  tradefmen  and  artificers, 
who  are  all  fworn  ferv3nts  to  the  king. 


hemp,  fmaller  than  rope-yarn.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  to 
feize  blocks  into  their  drops,  to  bind  the  corners  of 
the  fails,  or  to  faden  the  bottom  of  a  fail  to  its  bolt- 
rope,  &c.  See  Bolt- #£>/>?•. 

HOWARD  (Henry),  earl  of  Surry,  a  foldierand 
a  poet,  the  fon  and  grandfon  of  two  lord  treafiirers; 
The  mader  of  the  horfe  has  under  his  command  the  dukes  of  Norfolk,  was  born  probably  about  the  year 

- c — — - -  — r — 1520,  and  educated  in  Wiudfor  cattle,  with  young  Fitz- 

roy,  earl  of  Richmond,  natural  fon  to  king  H.  VIII. 
Wood  fays,  from  tradition,  that  he  was  lome  time  a 


equerries,  pages,  footmen,  grooms,  coachmen,  farriers, 
fadlers,  and  all  the  other  officers  and  tradefmen  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  majedy’s  dables. 


Next  to  the  civil  lid  of  the  king’s  court,  is  the  mi-  dudent  at  cardinal  college,  Oxford.  In  his  youth  he 
litary,  confiding  of  the  band  of  gentlemen  penfion-  became  enamoured  of  the  Fair  Geraldine,  whom  his 
ers,  the  yeomen' of  the  guard,  and  the  troops  of  the  fonnets  have  immortalized.  Iu  1532,  Howard  with 
houfehold;  of  which  the  two  fird  guard  the  king  a-  his  companion  Richmond  was  at  Paris,  where  they 
bove  dairs.  -  continued  fome  time.  The  latter  died  In  1536;  after 

When  the  king  dines  in  public,  he  is  waited  upon  which  our  young  hero  made  a  tour  to  Italy,  and  at 
at  table  by  his  majefty’s  cup-bearers,  carvers,  and  Florence,  like  a  true  enamorato,  publiffied  a  challenge 
-entlemen  fewers  ;  the  muficians  playing  all  the  time,  againd  all  comers,  whether  Chridian3,  Jews,  Saracens, 
L’he  dinner  is  brought  up  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard,  Turks,  or  cannibals,  in  defence  of  the  beauty  of  his 
and  the  gentlemen  fewers  fet  the  diffies  in  order.  The  fair  Geraldine  ;  and  was  victorious  in  the  tournament 
carvers  cut  for  the  king,  and  the  cup-bearers  fervehim  indituted  by  the  grand  dnke  on  the  occafion.  The 
the  drink  with  one  knee  on  the  ground,  after  he  ltas  duke,  we  are  told,  was  fo  charmed  with  his  gallant  ex~ 
fird  taded  it  in  the  cover.  ploits,  that  he  would  gladly  have  retained  him  at  his 

House  and  Window  Duty,  a  branch  of  the  king’s  court;  but  he  rejected  the  invitation,  being  determined 
extraordinary  revenue  *. — As  early  as  the  conqued  to  maintain  the  fuperlative  beauty  of  his  Geraldine,  in 
mention  is  made  in  domefday  book  of  fumage  or  fu-  all  the  principal  cities  in  Italy.  This  romantic  refolu- 
gage,  vulgarly  called  fmoke - farthings ;  which  were  paid  tion  was  however  frudrated  by  the  command  of  his  fo- 
by  cudom  to  the  king  for  every  chimney  in  the  houfe.  vereign,  Henry  VIII.  to  return  to  England. 

And  we  read  that  Edward  the  Black  prince  (foon  af-  In  1540,  he  fignalized  himfelf  in  3  tournament  at 
ter  his  fuccefies  in  France)  in  imitation  of  the  Englifh  Wedminder,  againd  Sir  John  Dudley,  Sir  Thomas 
cudom,  impofed  a  tax  of  a  florin  upon  every  hearth  in  Seymour,  and  others.  In  1542,  he  marched,  under 
his  French,  dominions.  But  the  fird  parliamentary  the  command  of  his  father,  againd  the  Scots  ;  and  in 
edabliffiment  of  it  in  England  was  by  datute  13  &  14  the  fame  year  was  confined  in  Windfor  caftle  for  eat- 
Car.  II.  c.  10.  whereby  an  hereditary  revenue  of  2s.  ing  fledi  in  Lent, contrary  to  the  king’s  proclamation, 
for  every  hearth,  in  all  houfes  paying  to  church  and  In  1544,  on  the  expedition  to  Boulogne  in  France,  he 
poor,  was  granted  to  the  king  for  ever.  And,  by  fub-  was  appointed  field- marflial  of  the  Engliffi  army ;  and 
Sequent  ftatutes,  for  the  more  regular  alTeffment  of  this  after  the  taking  of  that  town,  in  1546,  made  captain- 

general;. 
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Howard,  general  of  the  king’s  forces  in  France.  He  was  at  this 
’  time  knight  of  the  gaiter.  In  the  fame  year,  attempt¬ 

ing  to  intercept  a  convoy,  he  was  defeated  by  the 
French,  and  foon  after  fuperfeded  in  his  command  by 
the  earl  of  Hertford. 

Surryj  after  his  return  to  England,  confcious  of  his 
former  fervices,  and  peeviffi  under  his  difgrace,  could 
not  help  refle&ing  on  the  king  and  council.  This  was 
his  firft  ftep  towards  deftrudiion.  He  had  married 
Frances,  the  daughter  of  John  earl  of  Oxford;  and, 
after  her  death,  is  faid  to  have  made  love  to  the  prin- 
cefs  Mary.  For  this  the  Seymours,  rivals  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  family,  and  now  in  favour  with  the  king,  accufed 
him  of  afpiring  to  the  crown;  adding,  that  he  already 
prefumed  to  quarter  part  of  the  royal  arms  with  his 
own  :  but,  whatever  might  be  the  pretence,  the  caufe 
of  his  rnin  was  the  jealoufy  and  power  of  his  enemies. 
In  fliort,  the  deftruciion  of  the  Howards  being  deter¬ 
mined,  Surry,  and  his  father  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
were  committed  to  the  tower,  in  December  1546; 
and  on  the  13th  of  January  following,  Surry  was  tried 
at  Guild-hall  by  a  common  jury,  and  beheaded  on 
Tower-hill  on  the  19th  day  of  the  fame  month,  nine 
days  before  the  death  of  the  king,  who  thus,  that  the 
meafure  of  his  crimes  might  be  full,  finiffied  his  life 
with  the  murder  of  his  bed  fubje&.  The  accufations 
brought  again!!  this  amiable  and  innocent  young  no¬ 
bleman  on  his  trial,  were  fo  extremely  ridiculous,  that 
one  is  aftoniffied  how  it  was  poffible,  even  in  the  mod 
defpotic  reign,  to  find  a  judge  and  jury  fo  pufillani- 
moufly  villanous  as  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  juftice  on 
the  occafion.  We  boaft  of  our  excellent  conllitution, 
and  our  trial  by  juries  ;  but  this  example  may  teach 
us,  that  our  conftitution  and  our  juries  are  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  defpotic  monarchy.  He  was  firft  inter¬ 
red  in  the  church  of  All-hallows,  Barkin,  near  Tower- 
hill;  and  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  king  James  I.  re¬ 
moved  to  Farmingham  in  Suffolk,  by  his  fon  Henry 
earl  of  Northampton. 

As  to  the  charadler  of  this  unfortunate  earl,  all  our 
poets  have  fung  his  praife.  Mr  Walpole  begins  his 
anecdotes  of  Surry  with  thefe  words: — “  We  now 
emerge  from  the  twilight  of  learning  to  an  almoft  claf- 
fic  author,  that  ornament  of  a  boifterous,  yet  not  un- 
poli!hed  court,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  celebrated  by  Dray¬ 
ton,  Dryden,  Fenton,  Pope,  illuftrated  by  his  own 
mufe,  and  lamented  for  his  unhappy  death :  a  man  (as 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  fays),  no  lefs  valiant  than  learned, 
and  of  excellent  hopes.”  Leland  calls  him  the  con- 
feript  enrolled  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  the  elder, 
in  his  learning  and  other  excellent  qualities;  and  the 
author  of  The  Art  of  Englijh  Poetry  fays,  that  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,  may  be  juftly  call¬ 
ed  the  reformers  of  our  poetry  and  Jiyle.  His  poems 
were  publiffied  in  1557,  izmo;  and  in  1565,  1574, 
1585,  1587,  8vo.  Several  of  the  fonnets  are  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt  and  others. 

Howard  (Charles),  an  able  ftatefman  and  experi¬ 
enced  feaman,  was  the  fon  of  lord  William  Howard, 
baron  of  Effingham,  and  born  in  1536..  He  ferved 
under  his  father,  who  was  lord  high  admiral  of  Eng¬ 
land,  till  the  acceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth.  In  January 
15  73,  he  fucceeded  his  father  in  his  title  and  eftate:  after 
which  he  fucceffively  became  chamberlain  of  the  houfe- 
liold,  and  knight  of  the  garter;  and,  in  1585,  was 


made  lord  high  admiral,  at  that  critical  jun&ure  when  Howar» 
the  Spaniards  were  fending  their  armada,  in  their  opi-  A  j  p 
nion,  to  the  affured  conqueft  of  this  kingdom.  When  °w 
he  received  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Spaniffi 
fleet,  and  faw  the  prodigious  confequence  it  was  to  get 
out  the  few  ffiips  that  were  ready  at  Plymouth,  he  not 
only  gave  orders  in  every  thing  himfelf,  but  wrought 
alfo  with  his  own  hands,  and  the  firft  night  left  the 
port  with  fix  ffiips.  The  next  morning,  though  he 
had  only  30  fail,  and  thofe  the  fmalleft  of  the  fleet,  he 
attacked  the  Spaniffi  navy ;  but  firft  difpatched  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Edward  Hobby,  to  the  queen,  to 
defire  her  to  make  the  proper  difpofition  of  her  land- 
forces  for  the  fecurity  of  the  coaft,  and  to  haften  as 
many  ffiips  as  poffible  to  his  affiftance.  His  valour  was 
confpicuoufly  difplayed  in  his  repeated  attacks  of  a  fu- 
perior  enemy.  The  coolnefs  of  his  temper  was  no  lefs 
confpicuous  ;  and  it  was  owing  to  his  magnanimity 
and  prudence  that  the  viftory  was  fo  great.  The  queen 
expreffed  her  fenfe  of  his  merit  in  the  moft  honourable 
terms;  and  granted  him  a  penfion  for  life.  In  1596, 
he  commanded  in  chief  at  fea,  as  Effex  did  by  land, 
the  forces  fent  again!!  Spain,  when  his  prudence  and 
moderation  were  among  the  principal  caufes  of  the  fuc- 
cefs  the  Engliffi  met  with  in  that  great  and  glorious 
enterprize ;  fo  that,  upon  his  return  the  next  year,  he 
was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  earl  of  Nottingham. 

The  next  ‘eminent  fervice  in  which  his  Lordffiip  was 
engaged  was  in  1 599,  when  the  Spaniards  feemed  to 
meditate  a  new  invafion.  Her  majelly,  who  always  ! 

placed  her  fafety  in  being  too  quick  for  her  enemies, 
drew  together,  in  a  fortnight’s  time,  fuch  a  fleet,  and 
fuch  an  army,  as  took  away  all  appearance  of  fuccefs 
from  her  foreign  and  domeftic  enemies  ;  and  ffie  gave 
the  earl  the  foie  and  fupreme  command  of  both  the 
fleet  and  army,  with  the  title  of  lord  lieutenant  general 
of  all  England ,  an  office  unknown  in  fucceeding  times. 

When  age  and  infirmity  had  unfitted  him  for  a&ion, 
he  refigned  his  office,  and  fpent  the  remaining  part  of 
his  life  in  eafe  and  retirement,  till  the  time  of  his  de- 
ceafe,  which  happened  in  1624,  in  the  87th  year  of  his  j 

age. 

HOWE  (John),  a  learned  Engliffi  nonconformift 
divine  born  in  1630.  He  became  minifter  of  Great 
Torrington  in  Devonffiire,  and  was  appointed  houfe- 
hold  chaplain  to  Cromwell ;  but  feems  to  have  been 
free  from  the  fanaticifm  then  in  faffiion,  as  he  offended 
Cromwell  greatly  by  preaching  again!!  the  notion  of 
particular  faith  which  the  minifters  of  his  court  were 
great  advocates  for.  When  Oliver  died,  he  continued 
chaplain  to  Richard  ;  and  when  Richard  was  depofed, 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  continued  till 
the  ad!  of  uniformity  took  place  and  fet  him  afide. 

He  afterwards  fettled  at  Utrecht,  until  the  declaration 
for  liberty  of  confcience  was  publiffiedby  king  James  II. 
under  ffielter  of  which  he  returned  to  London,  where 
he  died  in  1 7 oy.  He  publiffied  a  great  number  of  fer- 
monsand  religious  works,  which  have  been  reprinted 
together  in  one  volume  folio. 

Howe -Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  of  the  South  Sea,  dif- 
covered  by  Captain  Wallis,  called  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Society- Ifland  Mopeha  ;  lies  in  S.  Lat.  16.  46. 
and  W.  Long.  1 54.  8. 

HOWEL  (James),  a  voluminous  writer  of  the  1 7  th 
century,  fupported  himfelf  many  years  by  writing  and 
tranflating 
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I  Howitz  tranflating  of  books.  Though  he  had  been  a  zealous 
fl_  loyalift,  he  afterwards  flattered  Cromwell  5  yet  on  the 
IHuahine.  re(toratjon  he  was  made  hiftoriographer  to  the  king, 
being  the  firft  in  England  who  enjoyed  that  title.  He 
died  in  1666. 

HOWITZ,  a  kind  of  mortar,  mounted  upon  a  field- 
carriage  like  a  gun.  The  difference  betweena  mortar  and 
a  howitz  is,  that  the  trunnions  of  the  firft  are  at  the  end, 
and  at  the  middle  in  the  laft.  The  invention  of  howitzes 
is  of  much  later  date  than  mortars,  for  they  really  had 
their  origin  from  them.  The  conftru&ions  of  howitzes 
are  as  various  and  uncertain  asthofeof  mortars,  excep¬ 
ting  the  chambers,  which  are  all  cylindric.  They  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  diameter  of  the  bore;  for  inftance, 
a  ten  inch  howitz  is  that  the  diameter  of  which  is  JO 
indies  ;  and  fo  of  the  fmaller  ones. 

HOY,  a  fmall  veffel,  chiefly  ufed  In  coafting,  or  car- 
rying  goods  to  or  from  a  (hip,  in  a  road  or  bay,  where 
the  ordinary  lighters  cannot  be  managed  with  fafety 
or  convenience. 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  defcribe,  precifely,  the 
marks  of  diftin&ion  between  this  veffel  and  fome  others  of 
the  fame  fize,  which  are  alfo  rigged  in  the  fame  manner ; 
becaufe  what  is  called  a  hoy  in  one  place,  would  affume 
the  name  of  a  floop  or  ftnack  in  another;  and  even  the 
people  who  navigate  thefe  veffels,  have,  upon  exami¬ 
nation,  very  vague  ideas  of  the  marks  by  which  they 
are  diftinguifhed  from  thofe  abovernentioned.  In  Hol¬ 
land,  the  hoy  has  two  malls  ;  in  England,  it  has  but 
one,  where  the  main-fail  is  fometimes  extended  by  a 
boom,  and  fometimes  without  it.  Upon  the  whole,  it 
may  be  defined  a  fmall  veffel,  ufually  rigged  as  a  floop, 

I  and  employed  for  carrying  paffengers  and  luggage  from 

one  place  to  another,  particularly  on  the  fea-coaft. 

Hoy,  an  ifland  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  Orcades. 
It  is  about  10  miles  long;  and  that  part  called  JVaes 
is  fruitful  and  pretty  populous,  and  is  a  good  place  for 
fifhing, 

HOYE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Weftphalia,  and 
capital  of  a  county  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Wefer,  and  is  fubjeft  to  the  ele&or  of  Ha¬ 
nover.  E.  Long.  9.  o.  N.  Lat.  53.  5. 

HUAHINE,  one  of  the  Society -Iflands,  in  the 
South  Sea,  fituated  in  S.  Lat.  16.  43.  W.  Lon.  150. 
52.  and  is  about  feven  or  eight  leagues  in  compafs.  Its 
furface  is  hilly  and  uneven,  and  it  has  a  fafe  and  con¬ 
venient  harbour.  It  was  firft  difeovered  by  Captain 
Cook  in  1769.  It  is  divided  by  a  deep  inltt  into  two 
peninfulas  conne&ed  by  an  ifthmus,  which  is  entirely 
overflowed  at  high  water.  From  the  appearance  of  its 
hills  it  may  be  concluded,  that  the  country  has  at  fome 
period  orother  been  the  featofa  volcano.  Thefummitof 
one  of  them  had  much  the  appearance  of  a  crater,  and 
a  blackifh  fpongy  earth  was  feen  upon  one  of  its  fides, 
-which  feemed  to  be  lava  ;  and  the  rocks  and  clay  every 
where  had  a  burnt  appearance.  The  ifland  is  plenti¬ 
fully  fupplied  with  water  by  many  rivulets  which  de- 
feend  from  the  mountains  and  broken  rocks.  The  in¬ 
habitants  are  nearly  as  fair  as  Europeans;  and  their 
conduct  is  bolder  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
other  Society  Iflands.  They  are  a  {lout  large-made 
people,  fome  of  the  talleft  being  fix  feet  three  inches 
in  height;  they  are  extremely  indolent,  and  feem  to 
have  as  little  curiofity  as  fear.  The  dogs,  however,  in 
fpite  of  their  ftupidity,  are  in  great  favour  with  all  their 
Vol.  V'. 


women,  “  who  could  not  have  careffed  them  (fay9  Huber 
Mr  Forfter)  with  a  more  ridiculous  affedlion  if  they  H 
had  been  European  ladies  of  faftuon.”  Here  was  feen  oa' 
a  middle-aged  woman,  whofe  breads  were  full  of  milk, 
offering  them  to  a  little  puppy  who  had  been  trained 
up  to  fuck  them.  The  fight  difgufted  thofe  who  faw 
it  fo  much,  that  they  could  not  forbear  expreffing  their 
diflike  to  it ;  but  the  woman  fmiled,  and  told  them  that 
(he  allowed  young  pigs  to  do  the  fame.  It  appeared 
afterwards  that  this  woman  had  loft  her  child.  Some 
of  the  gentlemen  were  prefent  at  a  dramatic  entertain¬ 
ment  on  this  ifland:  the  piece  reprefented  a  girl  Tun¬ 
ing  away  from  her  parents;  and  feemed  to  be  levelled 
at  a  female  paffenger  who  had  come  in  Captain  Cook’s 
(hip  from  O’Taheitee,  and  who  happened  to  be  prefent 
at  the  reprefentation.  It  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the 
girl,  that  the  gentlemen  could  fcarce  prevail  upon  her 
to  fee  the  piece  out,  or  to  refrain  from  tears  while  it 
was  acting.  It  concluded  with  the  reception  ftje  was 
fuppofed  to  meet  with  from  her  friends,  which  was 
made  out  not  to  be  a  very  agreeable  one. — Thefe  peo-  T 

pie  introduce  extempore  pieces  upon  occafion;  and  it 
is  molt  probable  that  this  was  meant  as  a  fatire  upon 
the  girl  abovernentioned,  and  to  difeourage  others  from 
adting  in  the  fame  manner. 

HUBER  (Ulric),  one  of  the  greateft  civilians  in 
the  17th  century,  was  born  at  Dockum  in  1636.  He 
became  profeffor  of  law  at  Franeker;  and  wrote,  1.  A 
treatife  De  jure  c'tvitatis.  2.  Jurifpudentia  Friflca. 

3.  Specimen  philo/ophite  civilis-  4.  Injiitutiones  hi - 
Jitrix  civilis ;  and  feveral  other  works  which  are  e- 
fteemed.  He  died  in  1694. 

HUBERT  (St),  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  on 
the  confines  of  Liege,  with  a  very  fine  abbey,  where 
they  bring  thofe  that  are  bit  by  mad  animals  to  be 
cured.  E.  Long.  5.  25.  N.  Lat.  34.  32. 

HUBNER  (John),  a  learned  geographer  of  Ger¬ 
many,  taught  geography  at  Leipfic  and  Hamburgh 
with  extraordinary  reputation ;  and  died  at  Hamburgh 
in  1732,  aged  63.  His  principal  work  is  A  Geogra¬ 
phical  treatife,  printed  at  Bafil  in  1 746,  in  6  vols  12  mo. 

HUDSON  (Jeffery).  See  Dwarf. 

Hudson  (Henry),  an  eminent  Engliffi  navigator; 
who,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  under¬ 
took  to  find  out  a  paffage  by  the  north-eaft  or  north- 
weft  to  Japan  and  China.  For  this  pnrpofe  he  was 
four  times  fitted  out:  he  returned  three  times  unfuc- 
cefsful ;  but  in  the  laft  voyage,  in  1610,  being  per- 
fuaded  that  the  great  bay  to  which  his  name  haB  been 
fince  given,  mull  lead  to  the  paffage  he  fought,  he 
wintered  there,  to  profecute  his  difeovery  in  the 
fpring.  But  their  diftreffes  during  the  winter  produ¬ 
cing  a  mutiny  among  his  men,  when  the  fpring  arri¬ 
ved,  they  turned  him,  with  his  fon  and  feven  fick 
men,  adrift  in  his  own  Ihallop,  and  proceeded  home 
with  the  {hip.  As  Hudfon  and  his  unhappy  compa¬ 
nions  were  never  heard  of  afterward,  it  is  to  be  fuppofed 
they  all  periffied. 

Hudson  (John),  a  very  learned  Englifli  critic, 
born  in  1662.  He  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  feveral 
valtiable  editions  of  Greek  and  Latin  authors  ;  and, 
in  1701,  was  eledled  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian  li¬ 
brary  at  Oxford.  In  1712,  he  was  appointed  prin¬ 
cipal  of  St  Mary’s  Hal),  through  the  intereft  of  the 
famous  Dr  Ratcliffe:  and  it  is  laid  that  the  univerfity 
21  K  ’  of 
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Hu.ifon's-  0f  Oxford  is  indebted  for  the  mod  ample  benefa&ions 
J"ay-  of  that  pbyfician  to  Dr  Hudfon’s  folicitations.  He 
died  in  1719*  while  he  was  preparing  for  publication 
a  catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library,  which  he  had 
canfed  to  be  fairly  tranfcribed  in  fix  folio  volumes. 

Hudson’s  Bay,  a  large  bay  of  North  America,  ly¬ 
ing  between  51  and  69  degrees  of  latitude,  difcovered 
in  1610  by  Henry  Hudfon.  This  intrepid  mariner, 
in  fearching  after  a  north-weft  paflage  to  the  South- 
feas,  difcovered  three  ftreights,  through  which  he  ho¬ 
ped  to  find  out  a  new  way  to  Afia  by  America.  He 
failed  boldly  into  the  middle  of  the  new  gulph,  and 
was  preparing  to  explore  all  its  parts,  when  his  trea¬ 
cherous  crew  put  him  into  the  long-boat,  with  feven 
others,  and  left  him,  without  either  arms  or  provi- 
fions,  expofed  to  all  the  dangers  both  of  fea  and  land. 
The  barbarians,  who  refufed  him  the  neceffaries  of 
life,  could  not,  however,  rob  him  of  the  honour  of 
the  difcovery  ;  and  the  bay,  which  he  firft  found  out, 
will  ever  be  called  by  his  name. 

Raynal.  The  miferies  of  the  civil  war  which  followed  foon 
after,  had,  however,  made  the  Englilh  forget  this  di- 
ftant  country,  which  had  nothing  to  attract  them.  A 
fucceffion  of  more  quiet  times  had  not  yet  induced 
them  to  attend  to  it ;  when  Grofeillers  and  RadilTon, 
two  French  Canadians,  having  met  with  fome  difcon- 
tent  at  home,  informed  the  Englilh,  who  were  enga¬ 
ged  in  repairing  the  mifchiefs  of  difcord  by  trade,  of 
the  profits  arifing  from  furs,  and  of  their  claim  to  the 
country  that  furnifhed  them.  Thofe  who  propofed 
this  undertaking  Ihewed  fo  much  ability,  that  they 
were  intruded  with  the  execution  of  it ;  and  the  firft 
eftablifhment  they  formed  fucceeded  fo  well,  that  it 
furpafled  their  own  hopes  as  well  as  their  promifes. 

This  fuccefs  alarmed  the  French ;  who  were  afraid, 
and  with  reafon,  that  molt  of  the  fiqe  furs  which  they 
got  from  the  northern  parts  of  Canada  would  be  car¬ 
ried  to  Hudfon’s  bay.  Their  alarms  were  confirmed 
by  the  unanimous  teftimony  of  their  Coureurt  de  Bois , 
who,  fince  1656,  had  been  four  times  as  far  as  the 
borders  of  the  ftreight.  It  would  have  been  an  eli¬ 
gible  thing  to  have  gone  by  the  fame  road  to  attack 
the  new  colony ;  but  the  diftance  being  thought  too 
confiderable,  notwithftanding  the  convenience  of  the 
.rivers,  it  was  at  length  determined  that  the  expedition 
fhould  be  made  by  fea.  The  fate  of  it  was  trufted  to 
Grofeillers  and  RadilTon,  who  had  been  eafily  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  renew  their  attachment  to  their  country. 

Thefe  two  bold  and  turbulent  men  failed  from  Que¬ 
bec  in  1682,  in  two  vefiels  ill  equipped  ;  and  on  their 
arrival,  finding  themfelves  not  ftrong  enough  to  attack 
the  enemy,  they  were  contented  with  erefling  a  fort 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  they  defigiied  to  have 
taken.  From  this  time  there  began  a  rivallhip  be¬ 
tween  the  two  companies,  one  fettled  at  Canada,  the 
other  in  England,  for  the  exclufive  trade  of  the  bay, 
which  was  conftantly  kept  up  by  the  difputes  it  occa¬ 
sioned  ;  till  at  laft,  after  each  of  their  fettlements  had 
been  frequently  taken  and  recovered,  all  hoftilities 
were  terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which 
the  whole  was  ceded  tp  Great- Britain. 

Hudfon’s  Bay,  properly  fpeaking,  is  only  a  mart 
for  trade.  The  feverity  of  the  climate  having  de- 
llroyed  all  the  corn  fown  there  at  different  times,  has 
fruftrated  every  hope  of  agriculture,  and  confequently 
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of  population.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  exten-  Hudfon’ 
five  coaft,  there  are  not  more  than  ninety  or  a  hundred  BaV- 

foldiers,  or  fa&ors,  who  live  in  four  bad  forts,  of - 

which  York-fort  is  the  principal.  Their  bufinefs  is  to 
receive  the  fnrs  brought  by  the  neighbouring  favages 
in  exchange  for  merchandife,  of  which  they  have  been 
taught  the  value  and  life. 

Though  thefe  fkins  are  much  more  valuable  than 
thofe  which  are  found  in  countries  not  fo  far  north,  yet 
they  are  cheaper.  The  favages  give  to  beaver- fkins  for 
a  gun,  two  for  a  pound  of  powder,  one  for  four  ponnds 
of  lead,  one  for  a  hatchet,  one  for  fix  knives,  two  for 
a  pound  of  glafs-beads,  fix  for  a  cloth-coat,  five  for  a 
petticoat,  and  one  for  a  pound  of  fnuff.  Combs, 
looking-glaffes,  kettles,  and  brandy,  fell  in  propor¬ 
tion.  As  the  beaver  is  the  common  meafure  of  ex¬ 
change,  by  another  regulation  as  fraudulent  as  the  firft,  . 

two  otters  fkins  and  three  martins  are  required  inftead 
of  one  beaver.  Befides  this  opprtflion,  which  is  au- 
thorifed,  there  is  another  which  is  at  leaft  tolerated, 
by  which  the  favages  are  conftantly  defrauded  in  the 
quality,  quantity,  and  meafure  of  what  is  given  them, 
and  by  which  they  lofe  about  one  third  of  the  value. 

From  this  regulated  fyftem  of  impofition,  it  is  eafy 
to  guefs  that  the  commerce  of  Hudfon’s  bay  is  a  mo¬ 
nopoly.  The  capital  of  the  company  that  is  in  pof- 
feffion  of  it  was  originally  no  more  than  10,565  /. 
and  has  been  fucceffively  increafed  to  104,146  /.  This 
capital  brings  them  in  an  annual  return  of  forty  or 
fifty  thoufand  Heins  of  beavers  or  other  animals,  upon 
which  they  make  fo  exorbitant  a  profit,  that  it  excites 
the  jealoufy  and  clamours  of  the  nation.  Two  thirds 
of  thefe  beautiful  furs  are  either  confumed  in  kind  in 
the  three  kingdoms,  or  made  ufe  of  in  the  national 
manufa&ures.  The  reft  are  carried  into  Germany, 
where  the  nature  of  the  climate  makes  them  a  valuable 
commodity. 

This  bay  is  about  ten  degrees  in  breadth  :  the  en¬ 
trance  is  fix  lcagnes  broad ;  but  is  only  to  be  attempted- 
from  the  beginning  of  July  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  is  even  then  rather  dangerous.  This  danger  ari- 
fes  from  mountains  of  ice,  fome  of  which  are  faid  to  be 
from  15  to  18  hundred  feet  thick,  and  which,  having 
been  produced  by  winters  of  five  or  fix  years  duration 
in  little  gulplis  conftantly  filled  with  fnow,  are  forced  out 
of  them  by  north-weft  winds,  or  by  fome  other  extra¬ 
ordinary  caufe.  The  beft  way  of  avoiding  them  is 
to  keep  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  northern  coaft,  which 
muft  neceffarily  be  lefs  obftru&ed  and  moft  free,  by 
the  natural  directions  of  both  winds  and  currents. 

The  north-weft  wind,  which  blows  almoft  conftantly 
in  winter,  and  very  often  in  fummer,  frequently  raifes 
violent  ftorms  within  the  bay  itfelf,  which  is  rendered 
ftill  more  dangerous  by  the  number  of  ihoals  that  are 
found  there.  Happily,  however,  fmall  groups  of 
iflands  are  met  with  at  different  diftances,  which  are 
of  a  fufficient  height  to  afford  a  fhelter  from  the  ftorm. 

Befide  thefe  fmall  archipelagoes,  there  are  in  many 
places  large  piles  of  bare  rock.  Except  the  alga 
marina,  the  bay  produces  as  few  vegetables  as  the 
other  northern  feas. 

Throughout  all  the  countries  furrounding  this  bay, 
the  fun  never  rifes  nor  fets  without  forming  a  great 
cone  of  light :  this  phenomenon  is  fucceeded  by  the 
Aurora  Borealis*  which,  tinges  the  hemifphere  with 
coloured 
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tfludfon’s-  coloured  rays  of  fuch  a  brilliancy,  that  the  fplendour 

1  Rljjer  of  them  is  not  effaced  even  by  that  of  the  full  moon. 

I  Hue.  Notwithftanding  this,  there  is  feldom  a  bright  Iky. 

I _ In  fpring  and  autumn,  the  air  is  always  filled  with 

thick,  fogs,  and  in  winter  with  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  icicles.  Though  the  heats  in  fummer  are  pretty 
confiderable  for  fix  weeks  or  two  months,  there  is  fel¬ 
dom  any  thunder  or  lightning. 

One  of  the  effefts  of  the  extreme  cold  or  fnow  that 
prevails  in  this  climate,  is  that  of  turning  thofe  ani¬ 
mals  white  in  winter  which  are  naturally  brown  or 
grey.  Nature  has  bellowed  upon  them  all,  foft,  long, 
and  thick  furs,  the  hair  of  which  falls  off  as  the  wea¬ 
ther  grows  milder.  In  moll  of  thefe  quadrupeds,  the 
feet,  the  tail,  the  ears,  and,  generally  fpeaking,  all 
•thofe  parts  in  which  the  circulation  is  flower  becaufe 
they  are  the  moft  remote  from  the  heart,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  fhort.  Wherever  they  happen  to  be  fomething 
longer,  they  are  proportionably  well  covered.  Under 
this  gloomy  Jky,  all  liquors  become  folid  by  freezing, 
and  break  the  veffels  they  are  in.  Even  fpirit  of  wine 
Jofes  its  fluidity.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  fee  frag¬ 
ments  of  large  rocks  loofened  and  detached  from  the 
great  mafs  by  the  force  of  the  froft.  All  thefe  phe¬ 
nomena,  common  enough  during  the  whole  winter, 
are  much  more  terrible  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  which 
in  thefe  regions  has  an  influence  upon  the  weather,  the 
caufes  of  which  are  not  known. 

In  this  frozen  zone,  iron,  lead,  copper,  marble,  and 
a  fubftance  refembling  fea-coal,  have  been  difeovered. 
In  other  refpefts,  the  foil  is  extremely  barren.  Except 
the  coafts,  which  are  for  the  mod  part  marfhy,  and 
produce  a  little  grafs  and  fome  foft  wood,  the  reft  of 
the  country  affords  nothing  but  very  high  mofs,  and  a 
few  weak  fhrubs  very  thinly  fcattered. 

For  an  account  of  the  inhabitants,  fee  Greenland. 

Hudson’s-.R/w,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which  rifes  on  the  eaft  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  running 
by  Albany,  and  on  the  back  of  the  fouth  part  of 
New-England  through  part  of  New-York,  falls  into 
the  bay  of  the  fea  beyond  the  weft  end  of  Long-Ifland, 
and  below  the  town  of  New-York. 

HUE  and  Cry,  in  law,  the  purfuit  of  a  perfon 
who  has- committed  felony  on  the  high  way. — Of  this 
cuftom,  which  is  of  Britifh  origin,  the  following  de¬ 
duction  is  given  by  Mr  Whitaker.  “  When  it  was 
requifite  for  the  Britons  to  call  out  their  warriors  into 
the  field,  they  ufed  a  method  that  was  particularly  mark¬ 
ed  by  its  expeditioufnefs  and  decifivenefs,  and  remains 
partially  among  us  to  this  moment.  They  raifed  a 
cry,  which  was  immediately  caught  up  by  others,  and 
in  an  inftant  tranfmitted  from  mouth  to  mouth  thro* 
all  the  region.  And,  as  the  notice  paffed  along,  the 
warriors  fnatched  their  arms,  and  hurried  away  to  the 
rendezvous.  We  have  a  remarkable  defeription  of 
the  fad  in  Ctefar,  and  there  fee  the  alarm  propagated 
in  1 6  or  17  hours  through  160  miles  in  a  line.  And 
the  fame  praftice  has  been  retained  by  the  Highlan¬ 
ders  to  our  own  time.  When  the  lord  of  a  clan  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  an  enemy’s  approach,  he  im¬ 
mediately  killed  a  goat  with  his  own  fword,  dipped 
the  end  of  a  half-burnt  flick  in  the  blood,  and  then 
gave  it  and  the  notice  of  the  rendezvous  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  hamlet.  The  former  fymbolically  threat¬ 
ened  fire  and  fword  to  all  his  followers  that  did  not 


inftantly  repair  to  the  latter.  The  notice  was  dif-  Husfci 
patched  from  hamlet  to  hamlet  with  the  utmoft  expe-  II 
dition.  And  in  three  or  four  hours  the  whole  clan  Huet> 

was  in  arms,  and  affembled  at  the  place  appointed. 

This  was  within  thefe  few  years  the  ordinary  mode  by 
which  the  chieftains  affembled  their  followers  for  war. 

The  firft  perfon  that  received  the  notice,  fet  out  with 
it  at  full  fpeed,  delivered  it  to  the  next  that  he  met, 
who  inftantly  fet  out  on  the  fame  fpeed,  and  handed 
it  to  a  third.  And,  in  the  late  rebellion  of  1745,  it 
was  fent  by  an  unknown  hand  through  the  region  of 
Braidalbin  ;  and,  flying  as  expeditioufly  as  the  Gal- 
lick  fignal  in  Caefar,  traverfed  a  trad  of  32  miles  in 
three  hours.  This  quick  method  of  giving  a  diffufive 
alarm  is  even  preferved  among  ourfelves  to  the  prefent 
day  ;  but  is  applied,  as  it  feems  from  Caefai’s  account 
above  to  have  been  equally  applied  among  the  Cel¬ 
ts,  to  the  better  purpofes  of  civil  polity.  The  hu - 
tefmm  and  clamour  of  our  laws,  and  the  hue  and  cry 
of  our  own  times,  is  a  well-known  and  powerful  pro- 
cefs  for  fpreading  the  notice  and  continuing  the  pur- 
fuit  of  any  fugitive  felons.  The  cry,  like  the  clamour 
of  the  Gauls  or  the  fummons  of  the  Highlanders,  is 
taken  from  town  to  town  and  from  county  to  county; 
and  a  chain  of  communication  is  fpeedily  carried  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other. 

HUESCA,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  kingdom  of  Arragon,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee  and  an  univerfity.  It  is  feated  on  the  Iffuela  in 
a  foil  producing  excellent  wine,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13. 

N.  Lat.  40.  2. 

HUESCAR,  or  Guescar,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the 
kingdom  of  Granada,  feated  on  a  plain  in  W.  Long. 

1.  45.  N.  Lat.  37.  32. 

HUESNE,  or  Huena,  a  fmall  ifland  in  the  Bal¬ 
tic  Sea,  in  the  Sound,  where  was  the  famous  obfer- 
vatory  of  Tycho  Brahe.  E.  Long.  13.  5.  N.  Lat. 

HUET  (Peter  Daniel),  a  very  learned  French  wri¬ 
ter,  born  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  on  the  8th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  1630.  He  difeovered,  from  his  infancy,  a 
great  inclination  to  the  ftudy  of  polite  literature  and 
the  fciences,  and  at  firft  applied  himfelf  to  the  law  ; 
but  Des  Cartes’s  principles,  and  Bochart’s  facred  geo¬ 
graphy,  made  him  change  his  ftudies  for  thofe  of  phi* 
lofophy,  mathematics,  the  languages,  and  antiqui¬ 
ties.  His  admiration  for  Bochart  made  him  defirous 
of  knowing  him.  He  contracted  a  very  drift  friend- 
fhip  with  him,  and  accompanied  that  learned  man  to 
Sweden.  Here  Chriftina  would  have  engaged  him  in 
her  fervice  ;  but  he,  fenfible  of  her  inconftant  temper, 
returned  to  France.  All  he  brought  with  him  was  a 
copy  of  a  MS.  of  Origen,  which  he  tranferibed  at 
Stockholm.  He  rtfufed  feveral  offers  from  Chriftina 
after  (he  abdicated  and  went  to  Rome,  and  from  Gu- 
ftavus  her  fucceffor.  In  1670,  Mr  Boffuet  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  king  preceptor  to  the  dauphin,  his 
majefty  chofe  Mr  Huet  for  his  colleague,  with  the 
title  of  fub-preceptor  to  the  prince.  It  was  he  that 
formed  the  plan  of  the  commentaries  in  ufum  Del - 
phini ,  and  direfted  the  execution.  His  fentiments  of 
piety  determined  him  to  enter  into  holy  orders,  which 
he  did  at  the  age  of  46.  Soon  after  this,  he  was  pre- 
fented  by  the  king  to  the  abbey  of  Aunay  ;  and  in 
1685  was  nominated  to  the  biihopric  of  Soiffons,  which 
21  K  2  he 
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Hughes  te  exchanged  for  the  fee  of  Avranches.  After  go- 
II  verning  that  diocefe  ten  years,  he  refigned,  and  was 
.  uSlienots-  made  abbot  of  Fontenay  near  Caen.  His  love  to  his 
native  place  determined  him  to  fix  there.  But  law- 
fuits  coming  upon  him,  he  retired  to  Paris,  and  lodged 
among  the  Jefuits  in  the  Maifon  Profejfe ,  whom  he 
had  made  heirs  to  his  library.  A  fevere  diftemper 
weakened  his  body  extremely,  but  not  the  vivacity  of 
his  genius :  he  wrote  his  own  life  in  a  very  elegant 
ftyle  ;  and  died  in  1721,  aged  91.  He  was  a  man  of 
very  agreeable  conversation;  and  of  great  probity,  as 
well  as  immenfe  erudition. — The  following  are  the 
titles  of  his  principal  works.  1.  De  Claris  interpre- 
tibus,  et  de  optima  genere  interpretandi.  2.  An  edi¬ 
tion  ofOrigen’s  commentaries  on  the  holy  Scriptures, 
in  Greek  and  Latjn.  3.  A  treatife  on  the  origin 
of  the  Romans.  4.  Demonjlratio  evangelica,  folio. 

5.  Qunefliones  Alnetana  de  concordia  ratianis  et  jidei. 

6.  Of  the  Situation  of  the  terreftrial  paradife,  in 
French.  7.  A  hiftory  of  the  commerce  and  naviga¬ 
tion  of  the  ancients,  which  has  been  tranflated  into 
Englifh.  8.  Commentarius  de  rebus  ed  cftvi  perti¬ 
nent  ibus.  9.  Huetiana.  10.  Latin  and  Greek  ver- 
fes,  &c. 

HUGHES  (John),  an  ingenious  and  polite  wri¬ 
ter,  was  born  in  1677.  I"  ^  earlieft  parts  of  his 
youth  he  cultivated  the  fifter-arts,  poetry,  drawing, 
and  mufic,  in  each  of  which  he  by  turns  made  a  con¬ 
siderable  progrefs ;  but  followed  thofe  and  his  other 
Studies  only  as  agreeable  amufements,  under  frequent 
confinement  on  account  of  his  ill  ftate  of  health.  The 
lord  Chancellor  Cowper  made  him  Secretary  for  the 
commifiion3  of  the  peace  without  his  knowledge,  and 
diftinguilhed  him  with  Angular  marks  of  his  efteem. 
He  continued  in  the  fame  employment  under  the  earl 
of  Macclesfield,  and  held  it  to  the  day  of  his  death  ; 
which  happened  in  1719,  the  very  night  in  which  his 
tragedy,  intitled  The  ftege  of  Datnafcus,  was  firft  ac¬ 
ted.  He  was  then  42.  He  tranflated  Fontenelle’s 
dialogues  of  the  dead,  Vertot’s  revolutions  of  Portu¬ 
gal,  and  the  letters  of  Abelard  and  Eloifa.  He  gave 
a  very  accurate  edition  of  Spencer’s  works,  with  his 
life,  a  gloffary,  and  remarks  ;  and  wrote  feveral  papers 
in  the  Tatler,  Speftator,  and  Guardian.  Mr  Dun- 
combe,  who  married  his  fitter,  collected  his  poems 
and  effays  in  2  volsi2mo,  in  j  735. 

HUGHLY,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Bengal,  feated  on  the  mod  wefterly  branch  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  Ganges.  It  is  of  large  extent,  reaching  about 
two  miles  along  the  river-fide,  and  drives  a  great  trade 
in  all  the  commodities  of  that  country  ;  affording  rich 
cargoes  for  50  or  60  (hips  annually,  betides  what  is 
brought  on  carriages  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 
Saltpetre  is  brought  hither  from  Patnia  in  vetfels  above 
50  yards  long  and  five  broad.  The  inhabitants  are 
chiefly  Indians;  but  there  are  alfo  Portuguefe,  Eng- 
1-ith,  and  other  Europeans.  E.  Long.  87.  55.  N. 
Lat.  22.  6. 

HUGO  Capet,  chief  of  the  third  race  of  the  kings 
of  France,  being  count  of  Paris  and  Orleans  :  he  was 
raifed  to  the  throne  for  his  military  valour  and  public 
virtues  in  987.  See  France,  n°  27. 

HUGUENOTS,  a  name  given  by  way  of  con¬ 
tempt  to  the  Calvinifts  of  France. 

The  name  had  its  rife  in  the  year  1560;  but  au¬ 


thors  are  not  agreed  as  to  its  origin.  Themoftplau-  Hulk) 
fible  opinion,  however,  is  that  of  Pafquier,  who  ob-  I!  | 
ferves,  that  at  Tours,  the  place  where  they  were  firft  Huttie- 
thns  denominated,  the  people  had  a  notion,  that  an 
apparition  or  hobgoblin,  called  king  Hugon,  ftrolled 
about  the  ftreets  in  the  night-time  ;  from  whence,  as  j 

thofe  of  the  reformed  religion  met  chiefly  in  the  night 
to  pray,  &c.  they  called  them  Huguenots,  that  is,  the  • 

difciples  of  king  Hugon. 

HULK,  on  old  {hip  of  war,  fitted  with  an  appa¬ 
ratus,  to  fix  or  take  out  the  mafts  of  his  majefly’s 
fhips,  as  occafion  requires.  See  Plate  CLXI.  fig.  7. 

The  maft  of  this  veffel  is  extremely  high,  and  with¬ 
al  properly  {Lengthened  by  Jhrouds  andjlays,  in  order 
to  fecure  what  are  called  the  Jheers,  which  ferve,  as 
the  arm  of  a  crane,  to  hoift  out  or  in  the  mafts  of  any 
{hip  lying  alongfide.  The  Iheers  are  compofed  of  fe¬ 
veral  long  mafts,  whofe  heels  reft  upon  the  fide  of  the 
hulk,  and  having  their  heads  declining  outward  from 
the  perpendicular,  lo  as  to  hang  over  the  veffel  whofe 
mafts  are  to  be  fixed  or  difplaced.  The  tackles,  which 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  maft  to  the  {heer-heads, 
are  intended  to  pull  in  the  latter  towards  the  mall- 
head,  particularly  when  they  are  charged  with  the 
weight  of  a  maft  after  it  is  raifed  out  of  any  {hip, 
which  is  performed  by  ftrong  tackles  depending  from 
the  Iheer-heads.  The  effort  of  thefe  tackles  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  two  capfterns,  fixed  on  the  deck  for  this 
purpofe. 

Hulk,  is  alfo  a  name  bellowed  on  any  old  veffel 
laid  by  as  unfit  for  further  fervice.  It  is  probably  de¬ 
rived  from  the  oAxaJw.  or  veffels  of  burden,  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Grecians. 

HULL,  in  the  fea-language,  is  the  main  body  of 
a  {hip,  without  either  malts,  yards,  fails,  or  rigging-. 

Thus,  to  Jlrike  a  hull  in  a  ftorm,  is  to  take  in  her 
•fails,  and  to  lalh  the  helm  on  the  lee- fide  of  the  Ihip  ; 
and  to  hull,  or  lie  a-hull,  is  faid  of  a  {hip  whofe  fail's 
are  thus  taken  in,  and  helm  lafhed  a-lee, 

Hull,  in  geography.  See  Kingston  upon  Hull. 

HUMAN,  in  general,  is  an  appellation  given  to 
whatever  relates  to  mankind  :  thus  we  fay,  the  human 
foul,  human  body,  human  laws,  &c. 

HUMANITY,  the  peculiar  nature  of  man,  where¬ 
by  he  is  diltinguilhed  from  all  other  beings. 

Humanities,  in  the  plural,  fignify  grammar, 
rhetoric,  and  poetry,  known  by  the  name  of  liter. e 
humaniores  ;  for  teaching  of  which,  there  are  profef- 
fors  in  the  univerfities  of  Scotland,  called  hurtianijls. 

HUMBER,  a  river  formed  by  the  Trent,  the  Oufe, 
and  feveral  other  ftreams  united.  It  divides  Yorklhire 
from  Lincolnlhire,  and  falls  into  the  German  Sea  at 
Holdernefs. 

HUME  (David,  efq  ;),  a  late  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  hiftorian,  was  born  in  the  fouth  part  of  Scot¬ 
land  on  the  26th  of  April  O.  S.  in  the  year  1711. 

Being  the  younger  fbn  of  a  country  gentleman  of  good 
family,  but  no  great  fortune,  his  patrimony  was  of 
confequence  infiifficient  to  fupport  him.  For  this 
reafon  he  was  deftined  for  the  bar,  and  paffed  thrc^ 
his  academical  courfes  in  the  univerfity  of  Edinburgh; 
but  being  more  inclined  to  ftudies  of  a  different  na¬ 
ture,  he  never  put  on  the  gown,  nor  even  took  the  in- 
troduftory  fteps  neceffary  for  that  purpofe.  The  wrir 
tings  of  Locke  and  Berkeley  had  diredled  the  attention 
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of  the  generality  of  learned  men  towards  metaphyfics} 
and  Mr  Hume  having  early  applied  himfelf  to  ftudies 
of  this  kind,  publifhed  in  1739  the  two  firft  volumes 
of  his  Treattjf^af  human  nature ,  and  the  third  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  He  had  the  mortification,  however,  to 
find  his  book  generally  decried  ;  and  to  perceive,  that 
the  tafte  for  fyftematic  writing  was  now  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  He  therefore  divided  this  treatife  into  fe- 
parate  Effays  and  Differtations,  which  he  afterwards 
publiihed  at  different  times  with  alterations  and  im¬ 
provements. 

In  1742,  Mr  Hume  publifhed  two  fmall  volumes, 
confifting  of  Effays  moral,  political,  and  literary. 
Thefe  were  better  received  than  his  former  publica¬ 
tion  ;  but  contributed  little  to  his  reputation  as  an  au¬ 
thor,  and  ft  ill  lefs  to  his  profit  ;  and  his  fmall  patrimo¬ 
ny  being  now  almoft  fpent,  he  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  marquis  of  Anandale  to  come  and  live  with 
him  in  England.  With  this  nobleman  he  ftaid  a  twelve- 
month,  during  which  time  his  fmall  fortune  was  confide- 
rably  increafed.  He  then  received  an  invitation  from 
General  St  Clair,  to  attend  him  as  a  fecretary  to  his 
expedition,  which  was  at  firft  meant  againft  Canada, 
but  afterwards  ended  in  an  excurfion  againft  the  coaft 
of  France.  In  1 747,  he  received  an  invitation  from 
the  general  to  attend  him  in  the  fame  ftation  in  his  mi¬ 
litary  embaffy  to  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin.  He 
then  wore  the  uniform  of  an  officer;  and  was  introdu¬ 
ced  at  thefe  courts  as  aid-de-camp  to  the  general,  along 
with  Sir  Harry  Erfkine  and  captain  Grant,  afterwards 
general  Grant.  I11  1 749,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and 
lived  two  years  with  his  brother  at  his  country-houfe  ; 
where  he  compofed  the  fecond  part  of  his  effays,  call¬ 
ed  Political  Difcourfes.  And  now  the  general  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  performances  was  indicated  by  a  more  ex- 
tenfive  fale  than  formerly,  and  likewife  by  the  nume¬ 
rous  anfwers  publifhed  by  different  perfons  in  order  to 
counteratt  their  fuppofed  pernicious  tendency.  In 
1752,  were  publifhed  at  Edinburgh  his  Political  Dif¬ 
courfes,  the  only  work  of  his  which  was  well  re¬ 
ceived  on  its  firft  appearance;  and  the  fame  year, 
at  London,  his  Inquiry  concerning  the  Principles  of 
Morals,  which  in  his  own  opinion  was  incomparably 
the  beft  of  all  his  performances.  This-  year  alfo  he 
was  appointed  librarian  to  the  faculty  of  Advocates  at 
Edinburgh  ;  the  principal  advantage  refulting  from 
which  employment  was,  that  he  had  by  that  means  the 
command  of  a  large  library.  He  then  formed  the 
plan  of  writing  the  Hiftory  of  England  :  but  deeming 
the  whole  to  be  too-extenfive,  he  confined  his  hiftory 
to  that  of  Britain  under  the  houfe  of  Stuart.  The 
book  was  almoft  univerfally  decried  on  its  firft  appear¬ 
ance,  and  foon  after  ftemed  to  fink  in  oblivion.  Dr 
Herring,  primate  of  England,  and  Dr  Stone,  primate 
of  Ireland,  were  the  only  literati*  of  the  author’s  ac¬ 
quaintance  who  approved  of  the  work,  andfenthim 
meffages  not  to  be  difcouraged. 

Notwithftandiog  the  approbation  of  thefe  eminent- 
men,  however,  Mr  Hume’s  fpirits  were  fo  much  funk. 
by  his  bad  fuccefs,  that  he  had  fome  thoughts  of  re¬ 
tiring  to  France,  changing  his  name,  and  bidding 
adieu  to  his  own  country  for  ever  ;  but  his-  deiign. 
was  rendered  impradticable  by  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  of  1755  between  France  and  -  Britain.  He 
then  publifhed  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion.;  to 


which  an  anfwer  was  publifhed,  foon  after  its  ap-  Hume, 
pearance,  in  the  name  of  Dr  Hurd,  bifliop  of  Litch- 
field  and  Coventry ;  of  which,  however,  he  hath 
fince  difclaimed  being  the  foie  author.  In  1756, 
the  fecond  volume  of  the  Hiftory  of  the  Stuarts  was 
publifhed,  two  years  after  the  appearance  of  the  firft. 

This  was  better  received,  and  helped  to  retrieve  the 
charafler  of  the  former  Volume.  Three  years  after, 
his  Hiftory  of  the  Houfe  of  Tudor  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  ;  which  was  almoft  as  ill  received  as  the  Hiftory 
of  the  Stuarts  had  been,  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  being 
particularly  obnoxious.  The  author,  however,  had 
now  learned  to  defpife  popular  clamours  ;  and  conti¬ 
nued  to  finifh  at  his  leifure  the  more  early  part  of  the 
Englifh  hiftory,  which  was  publifhed  in  1761,  and  was 
received  with  tolerable  fuccefs. 

Mr  Hume  being  now  turned  of  fifty,  and  having 
obtained  by  the  fale  of  his  books  a  competent  and  inde¬ 
pendent  fortune,  retired  into  his  native  country  of 
Scotland,  determined  never  more  to  fet  his  foot  out  of 
it.  From  this  refolution,  however,  he  was  diverted 
by  the  earl  of  Hertford  ;  whom  he  attended  as  fecre¬ 
tary  on  hi3  embaffy  to  Paris  in  1763.  In  1765,  the 
earl  being  appointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Mr 
Hume  was  intrufted  with  the  foie  management  of  the 
bufinefs  of  the  ftate  till  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of 
Richmond  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year.  In 
1767,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  with  a  much  larger  in¬ 
come,  procured  to  him  by  the  earl  of  Hertford,  than  he 
formerly  had;  and  now  formed  the  fame  defign  he  had 
formerly  entertained,  namely,  of  burying  himfelf  in 
his  philofophical  retreat.  In  this,  however,  he  was 
again  difappointed,  by  receiving  an  invitation  from  ge¬ 
neral  Conway  to  be  under  fecretary;  and  this  invita*, 
tion  he  was  prevented  from  declining,  both  by  the> 
chara&er  of  the  per.fon,  and  his  connexions  with  lord 
Hertford.  In  1769,  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  pof- 
feffed  of  L.  rc>oo  a-year,  healthy,  and  though  fome- 
what  ftricken  in  years,  yet  having  a  profpedl  of  long 
enjoying  hiseafe,  and  of  feeing  the  increafe  of  his  re¬ 
putation.  Of  his  laft  illnefs  and  charafter,  he  him¬ 
felf  gives  the  following  account.  “  In  fpring  17737 
I  was  ftruck  with  a  diforder  in  my  bowels;  which  at- 
firft  gave  me  no  alarm,  but  has  fince,  as  I  apprehend 
it,  become  mortal  and  incurable.  I  now  reckon  upon 
a  fpeedy,  diffolution.  I  have  fuffered  very  little  pain 
from  my  diforder  ;  and  what  is  more  ftrange,  liave^ 
notwithftanding  the  great  decline  of  my  perfon,  never 
fuffered  a  moment’s  abatement  of  my  fpirits;  info- 
much,  that  were  I  to  name  the  period  of  my  life 
which  I  (hould  moft  choofe  to  pafs  over  again,  I  might 
be  tempted  to  point  to  this  latter  period.  I  poffefs 
the  fame  ardour  as-ever  in  ftudy,  and  the  fame  gaiety* 
in  company.  Lconfider,  befides,  that  a  man  of  fixty- 
five,  by  dying,  cuts  off  only  a  few  years  of  infirmities; 
and  though  I  fee  many  fymptomeof  my  literary  repu¬ 
tation’s  breaking  out  at  laft  with  additional  luftre,  I 
knew  that  I  could  have  but  few  years  to  enjoy,  it.  It 
is  difficult  to  be  more  detached  from  life  than  I  am  at 
prefent. 

“  To  conclude, hiftorically,  with  my  own  charafter. 

I  am,  or  rather  was,  (for  that  is  the  ftyle  I  muft  now 
ufe  in  fpeaking  of  myfelf,  which  emboldens  me.  the 
more  to  fpeak  my  fentiments)  ;  I  was,  I  fay,  a  man 
of  mild  difpofitions,  of  command  of  temper,  of  an 
open,. 
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Ilumeras  open,  facial,  and  cheerful  humour,  capable  of  attach- 
II  ment,  but  little  fufceptible  of  enmity,  and  of  great 
iimurus.  mojerat;on  jn  an  my  paffions.  Even  my  love  of  li¬ 
terary  fame,  my  ruling  paffion,  never  foured  my  tem¬ 
per,  notwithftanding  my  frequent  difappointments. 
My  company  was  not  unacceptable  to  the  young  and 
carelefs,  as  well  as  to  the  ftudious  and  literary ;  and 
as  I  took  a  particular  pleafure  in  the  company  of  mo- 
deft  women,  I  had  no  reafon  to  bedifpleafed  with  the 
reception  I  met  with  from  them.  In  a  word,  though 
noil  men  any  wife  eminent  have  found  reafon  to  com¬ 
plain  of  calumny,  I  never  was  touched,  or  even  attack¬ 
ed,  by  her  baleful  tooth  :  and  though  I  wantonly  ex- 
pofed  myfelf  to  the  rage  of  both  civil  and  religious  fac¬ 
tions,  they  feemed  to  be  difarmed  in  my  behalf  of  their 
wonted  fury.  My  friends  never  had  occafion  to  vindi¬ 
cate  any  one  circumftance  of  my  charaAer  and  con¬ 
duit  :  not  but  that  the  zealots,  we  may  well  fuppofe, 
would  have  been  glad  to  invent  and  propagate  any 
ftory  to  my  difadvantage,  but  they  could  never  find 
any  which  they  thought  would  wear  the  face  of  pro¬ 
bability.  I  cannot  fay  there  is  no  vanity  in  making 
this  funeral  oration  of  myfelf,  but  I  hope  it  is  not  a 
mifplaced  one ;  and  this  is  a  matter  of  faA  which  is 
eafily  cleared  and  afcertained.” 

His  fears  concerning  the  incurablenefs  of  his  difor- 
der  proved  too  true.  He  died  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
guft  1776  ;  and  was  buried  in  the  Calton  church-yard, 
Edinburgh,  where  a  monument  is  ereAed  to  his  me¬ 
mory. 

HUMERUS,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  u°48. 

Luxation  of  the  Humerus.  See  Surgery. 

HUMIDITY,  that  quality  in  bodies  whereby  they 
are  capable  of  wetting  other  bodies.  This  differs  very 
much  from  fluidity;  and  feems  to  be  merely  a  relative 
thing,  depending  on  the'  congruity  of  the  component 
particles  of  the  liquor  to  the  pores  of  fuch  particular 
bodies  as  it  is  capable  of  adhering  to,  penetrating  a 
little  into,  or.  wetting.  Thus,  for  inftance,  quickfil- 
ver  is  not  a  moift  thing  with  regard  to  our  hands  or 
clothes;  but  may  be  called  fo  in  reference  to  gold,  tin, 
or  lead,  to  whofe  furfaces  it  will  perfectly  adhere,  and 
render  them  foft  and  moift. 

HUMILITY,  See  Morals,  n°  118. 

HUMMING-bird.  See  Trochilus. 

HUMOUR,  in  a  general  fenfe,  denotes  much  the 
fame  with  liquid  or  fluid.  See  Fluid. 

Humour.  See  Wit. 

HUMPHREY  (Dr  Laurence),  a  very  learned 
Engliffi  divine  in  the  1 6th  century,  who,  during  the 
persecution  under  queen  Mary,  retired  with  other  Pro- 
teftant  refugees  to  Zurich.  He  returned  on  the  ac- 
ceffion  of  queen  Elizabeth;  and  was  made  prefident  of 
Magdalene  college,  Oxford,  dean  of  Gloucefter,  and 
then  dean  of  Winchefter.  He  was  a  great  and  gene¬ 
ral  fcholar,  an  able  linguift,  and  a  deep  divine ;  and 
publiihed,  i.  De  religionis  confervatione  et  reforma¬ 
tion,  deque  primatu  regum.  2.  De  ratione  inter pre- 
tandi  audores.  3.  Optimates;  five  de  nobilit ate,  ejufque 
engine.  4.  Sermons,  and  other  works.  He  died 
in  1590. 

HUMULUS,  the  hop  ;  a  genus  of  the  pentandria 
order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia  clafs  of  plants.  There 
is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  lupulus,  which  is  fame- 
times  found  wild  in  hedges  near  houfes  and  gardens, 


but  probably  is  not  indigenous.  The  {talk  is  weak  Hundrt . 

and  climbing  ;  it  creeps  up  the  fupport  in  a  fpiral, - ’  * 

afeending  always  from  the  right  hand  to  the  left.  The 
ftalk  and  the  leaves  are  rough  to  the  touch  :  the  up¬ 
per  leaves  are  heart-  fliaped,  the  lower  ones  divided  in¬ 
to  three  lobes  ferrated  on  the  edges,  and  grow  in  pairs 
on  long  footftalks.  The  male  flowers  grow  on  a  di- 
ftinA  plant  on  branched  peduncles ;  the  females  on 
peduncles  in  pairs  of  the  form  of  a  Jirohilus  or  cone, 
compofed  of  large  imbricated  calyces  containing  each 
one  or  two  feeds.  For  the  culture  and  ufes  of  hops,  fee 
the  article  Hop. 

HUNDRED,  hundredum,  or  Centuria ,  a  part 
or  divifion  of  a  county  ;  which  was  anciently  fo  called 
from  its  containing  an  hundred  families,  or  from  its 
furnifhing  an  hundred  able  men  for  the  king’s  wars. 

After  king  Alfred’s  dividing  this  kingdom  into  coun¬ 
ties,  and  giving  the  government  of  each  county  to  a 
fheriff,  thefe  counties  were  divided  into  hundreds,  of 
which  the  conftable  was  the  chief  officer.  The  grants 
of  hundreds  were  at  firft  made  by  the  king  to  parti¬ 
cular  perfons  :  but  they  are  not  now  held  by  grant  or 
prefeription,  their  jurifdiAion  being  devolved  to  the 
county-court ;  a  few  of  them  only  excepted,  that  have 
been  by  privilege  annexed  to  the  crown,  or  granted  to 
fome  great  fubjeAs,  and  ftill  remain  in  the  nature  of 
a  franchife. 

Hundred- Court.  This  is  only  a  larger  Court- 
Baron ,  being  held  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  parti¬ 
cular  hundred  inftead  of  a  manor.  The  free  fuitors 
are  here  alfo  the  judges,  and  the  fteward  the  regiftrar, 
as  in  the  cafe  of  a  court-baron.  It  is  likewife  no 
court  of  record  5  refembling  the  former  in  all  points, 
except  that  in  point  of  territory  it  is  of  a  greater  ju¬ 
rifdiAion.  This  is  faid  by  Sir  Edward  Coke  to  have 
been  derived  out  of  the  county-court  for  the  eafe  of  the 
people,  that  they  might  have  juftice  done  them  at  their 
own  doors,  without  any  charge  or  lofs  of  time :  but 
its  inftitution  was  probably  co-eval  with  that  of  hun¬ 
dreds  themfelves,  which  were  formerly  obferved  to 
have  been  introduced  tho’  not  invented  by  Alfred, 
being  derived  from  the  polity  of  the  ancient  Germans. 

The  centeni,  we  may  remember,  were  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  of  a  diftriA  compofed  of  different  villages, 
originally  in  number  an  hundred ,  but  afterwards  only 
called  by  that  name  ;  and  who  probably  gave  the  fame 
denomination  to  the  diftriA  out  of  which  they  were 
chofen.  Casfar  fpeaks  pofitively  of  the  judicial  power 
exercifed  in  their  hundred- courts  and  courts-baron, 

“  Principes  regionum,  atque  pagorum ,”  (which  we 
may  fairly  conftrue,  the  lords  of  hnndreds  and  manors) 

*f  inter  fuos  jut  dicunt,  controverfiafque  minuunt.”  And 
Tacitus,  who  had  examined  their  conftitution  ftill  L 

more  attentively,  informs  us  not  only  of  the  authority 
of  the  lords,  but  that  of  the  centeni ,  the  hundredors, 
or  jury  ;  who  were  taken  out  of  the  common  freehold¬ 
ers,  and  had  themfelves  a  /hare  in  the  determination. 

“  Eliguntur  in  conciliis  et  principes ,  qui  jura  per  pages 
vicofque  reddunt :  centeni fngulis ,  ex  plehe  comites,  con- 
Jilium  Jimul  et  aufloritas,  adfunt .”  This  hundred- 
court  was  denominated  heereda  in  the  Gothic  conftitu¬ 
tion,  But  this  court,  as  caufes  are  equally  liable  to 
removal  from  hence,  as  from  the  common  court-ba¬ 
ron,  and  by  the  fame  writs,  and  may  alfo  be  reviewed 
by  writ  of  falfe  judgment,  is  therefore  fallen  into  equal 
difufe 
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ffungary.  difufewith  regard  to  the  trial  of  aflions. 

■'  HUNGARY,  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  thegreateft 

part  of  which  was  anciently  called  Pannonia.  It  had 
the  n3me  of  Hungary  from  the  Hunns,  a  Scythian  or 
Tartar  nation,  who  fubdued  it  in  the  ninth  century. 
It  lies  between  the  1 8th  and  2  2d  degrees  of  eaft  long, 
and  betwixt  the  45th  and  49th  degrees  of  north  lat. 
being  bounded  to  the  north  by  the  Carpathian  moun¬ 
tains,  which  feparate  it  from  Poland  ;  to  the  fouih 
by  Servia,  and  the  river  Drave,  which  feparates  it 
from  Sclavonia  ;  to  the  weft  by  Moravia,  Auftria, 
and  Stiria  ;  and  to  the  eaft  by  Walachia  and  Tran- 
fylvania.  It  is  about  240  miles  in  length,  and  235 
in  breadth  ;  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Hungary,  the  former  being  that  part  which  lies  to¬ 
wards  the  eaft,  and  the  latter  that  which  lies  towards 
the  weft. 

The  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  mountain¬ 
ous  and  barren,  but  healthy  ;  the  fouthern,  on  the 
contrary,  are  level,  and  exceeding  fruitful,  but  not 
very  healthy.  The  country  along  the  Danube,  from 
Preffiurg  to  Belgrade,  for  upwards  of  200  miles,  is 
one  continued  plain,  and  no  foil  can  be  more  fertile ; 
but  the  air,  by  reafon  of  the  many  fwamps  and  mo- 
raffes,  is  not  fo  wholefome  as  on  the  higher  and 
drier  grounds.  Here  are  mines  of  gold,  filver,  cop- 

})er,  iron,  lead,  quickfilver,  cinnabar,  antimony,  yel- 
ow  orpiment,  fulphur,  vitriol,  marcafite,  fait  native 
and  factitious,  faltpetre,  magnets,  albedos  or  done- 
flax,  marble  of  feveral  colours,  alabafter,  with  dia¬ 
monds,  and  afl  forts  of  precious  (tones.  Corn  is  in 
fuch  plenty,  that  it  is  fold  for  one  fixth  of  its  price 
in  England.  Their  grapes  are  large  and  lufeious  ; 
and  their  wines  preferred  to  any  in  Europe  They 
have  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  and  horfes,  the  latter 
moftly  moufe-coloured,  with  buffaloes,  deer,  wild¬ 
fowl,  game,  and  fifh,  and  many  fpecies  of  wild 
beads,  particulary  chamois  goats,  bears,  and  lynxes. 
Of  vegetables,  befides  vines,  and  the  common  forts, 
here  are  tobacco,  faffron,  buck- wheat,  millet,  me¬ 
lons,  and  chefnuts.  Here  alfo  are  excellent  warm 
baths,  and  fprings  of  various  kinds  and  qualities. 
The  chief  mountains  of  Hungary  are  the  Crapack 
or  Carpathian,  which  is  the  general  name  for  all 
thofe  that  feparate  this  kingdom  from  Poland, 
Moravia,  Silefia,  and  fome  part  of  Auftria.  The 
fides  of  mod  of  them  are  covered  with  wood,  and 
their  tops  with  fnow.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Danube,  the  Drave,  the  Save,  the  Wag  or  Waag, 
the  Gran,  the  Temes,  the  Raab,  and  Theifs,  all  well 
flocked  with  fifh.  There  are  feveral  lakes  among  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  and  fome  alfo  in  the  lowlands. 

The  inhabitants  are  a  mixture  of  the  defendants  of 
the  ancient  Huns,  Sclavonians,  Camani,  Germans, 
Walachians,  Greeks,  Jews,  Turks,  and  a  wandering 
people  called  Zigduns ,  faid  to  be  of  uncertain  origin* 
but  probably  the  fame  as  thofe  we  call  gypjies.  The 
Hungarians  are  faid  to  be  of  a  fanguine  choleric  tem¬ 
per,  and  fomewhat  fierce,  cruel,  proud,  and  revenge¬ 
ful.  They  have  been  always  reputed  good  foldiers, 
being  much  more  inclined  to  arms,  martial  exercifes, 
and  hunting,  than  to  arts,  learning,  trade,  or  agri¬ 
culture.  The  nobility  affeft  great  pomp  and  magni¬ 
ficence,  and  are  much  addi&ed.  to  feafting  and  carou- 


fing.  The  men  in  general  are  ftrong  and  well  pro¬ 
portioned.  They  (have  their  beards,  but  leave  wliif- 
kers  on  the  upper-lip  ;  wearing  fur  caps  on  their 
heads,  a  clofe-bodied  coat  girt  with  a  fa(h,  with  a 
(hort  cloak  or  mantle  over  all,  fo  contrived  as  to  be 
buckled  under  the  arm,  and  leave  the  right  hand  at 
liberty.  Their  horfe  are  called  hujfars,  and  their  foot 
beydukes.  The  former  wear  a  broad-fword,  or  fey- 
metar,  and  carry  a  hatchet  or  battle-ax.  Their  hor¬ 
fes  are  fleet,  but  not  near  fo  large  as  the  German  hor¬ 
fes,  and  therefore  they  ftand  up  on  their  (hort  ftir- 
rups  when  they  ftrike.  The  heydukes  ufually  wear 
feathers  in  their  caps,  according  to  the  number  of 
the  enemies  they  pretend  to  have  killed.  Both  horfe 
and  foot  are  an  excellent  militia,  very  good  at  a  pur- 
fuit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not 
equal  to  regular  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  wo¬ 
men,  when  they  go  abroad,  wear  (hort  cloaks  and  a 
veil. 

There  are  four  languages  fpoken  in  this  country, 
viz.  the  Hungarian,  which,  like  the  people,  is  of  Scy¬ 
thian  origin,  and  has  little  or  no  affinity  with  any 
European  tongue ;  the  German,  Sclavonian,  Walla- 
chian,  and  Latin.  The  laft  is  fpoken,  not  only  by  the 
better  fort,  but  alfo  by  the  common  people,  though 
very  corruptly.  The  people  called  Zigduns  have  alfo 
a  particular  jargon. — Chriftianity  was  planted  in  Hun¬ 
gary  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.  In  the  fix- 
teenth  the  reformation  made  a  great  progrefs  in  it ; 
but  at  prefent,  though  the  Roman-catholics  hardly 
make  a  fourth  part  of  the  inhabitants,  their  religion 
is  predominant,  the  Proteftants  enjoying  only  a  bare 
toleration.  Befides  feveral  fedts  of  Proteftants,  here 
are  alfo  great  numbers  of  the  Greek  church  and  Jews  ; 
the  laft  pay  double  taxes  of  all  kinds.  Befides  Jefuits 
colleges  and  other  convents,  there  are  feveral  uni- 
verfities  for  the  Roman- catholics.  The  Lutherans, 
alfo  and  Calvinifts  have  their  gymnafiums  and  fchools,. 
but  under  divers  reftriCtions. 

As  to  the  traffic  of  this  country,  it  is  almoft  wholly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews.  The  exports 
confift  chiefly  of  wine,  horfes,  cattle,  metals,  mine¬ 
rals,  faffron,  wool,  and  leather.  Hungary,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  fumiffies  Auftria,  and  other  countries  welt  of 
it,  with  vaft  droves  of  cattle,  as  well  as  variety  of 
excellent  wines,  of  which  thofe  of  Tockay  are  rec¬ 
koned  the  belt.  The  principal  manufactures  are  thofe 
of  copper,  hrafs,  iron,  and  other  hard  wares.  Great 
quantities  of  br.afs  and  iron  aie  exported,  wrought  and 
unwrought. 

Hungary  at  firft,  like  mod  other  countries,  was 
divided  into  many  little  principalities  and  dates,  which 
at  length  were  united  under  one  head,  who  had  the 
title  of  duke.  The  laft  of  thefe  dukes  was  Geyfa  :  who, 
becoming  a  profelyte  to  Chriftianity,  was  baptized  ; 
after  which  he  religned  the  government  to  his  fon 
Stephen,  who  took  the  title  of  king,  anno  1000.  But 
as  the  throne  was  filled  by  election,  though  generally 
out  of  the  fame  family,  the  difpofal  of  the  crown  was 
difputed  between  the  Turkiffi  and  German  emperors 
for  near  200  years:  but  after  the  year  1527,  when 
Ferdinand  archduke  of  Auftria  was  advanced  to  the 
throne,  the  Auftrians  found  means  to  influence  the 
eledions  iu  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  keep  the  crown  in. 
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Hungary,  their  Family  till  1687,  when  it  was  fettled  heredita- 

Hunger.  rJiy  on  their  heirs  male  ;  and  flow,  in  confequence  of 
an  aft  made  by  the  diet  at  Prelburg  in  1723,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  heirs-male,  it  is  to  defcend  to  females. 
The  ftates  of  the  kingdom  confift  of  the  prelates,  the 
barons,  the  gentry,  and  the  royal  towns.  To  -the 
firft  clafs  belong  two  archbiffiops,  about  a  dozen  bi- 
(hops,  near  as  many  abbots  and  provofts,  with  the 
•Pauline  and  Praemonftratenfian  Jefuits.  To  the  fe- 
cond,  the  ftadtholder  or  palatine,  who  reprefents  the 
king  ;  the  court-judge  ;  the  ban  or  viceroy  of  Dalma¬ 
tia)  Croatia,  and  Sclavonia;  the  Stadtholder  of  Tran- 
filvania;  the  great  treafurer,  the  great  cup-bearer,  the 
fteward  of  the  houftiold,  the  mafter  of  the  horfe,  the 
lord  chamberlain,  the  captain  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guards,  and  the  grand-marfhal  of  the  courts,  who  are 
ftyled  the  great  barons,  together  with  the  inferior  bans 
or  counts  and  barons.  To  the  third  clafs  belong  the 
gentry,  fome  of  whom  have  noble  manors,  and  others 
only  the  privileges  of  nobles.  To  the  fourth  clafs  be¬ 
long  the  royal  free  cities,  which  are  not  fubjeft  to  the 
counts,  but  hold  immediately  of  the  king.  The  gen¬ 
try  alfo,  who  hold  of  the  archbilhops  and  biffiops, 
have  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Hungarian  nobility. 
The  common  people  are  vaffah  to  the  lords,  on  whofe 
lands  they  live,  whether  thefe  lands  belong  to  the 
crown,  the  clergy,  nobility,  or  gentry. 

The  ordinary  revenue  of  this  kingdom  is  faid  to  ex¬ 
ceed  a  million  Sterling,  arifing  from  the  mines,  duties 
on  cattle,  royal  demefnes,  falt-works,  contributions, 
cuftoms,  &c.  The  fortifications  and  garrifons  con- 
ftantly  maintained  on  the  frontiers,  againft  the  Turks, 
are  a  great  expence  to  the  government.  Hungary 
can  eafily  bring  into  the  field  100,000  men,  regulars 
and  militia  ;  for  there  are  50,000  in  aftual  pay,  and 
the  provinces  furnilh  the  other  50,000  when  they  are 
wanted. 

Hungary- Water,  a  diftilled  water  prepared  from 
the  tops  or  flowers  of  rofemary ;  fo  denominated  from 
a  queen  of  Hungary,  for  whofe  ufe  it  was  firft  made. 
See  Pharmacy,  n°  573. 

HUNGER,  an  uneafy  fenfation  occafioned  by  long 
abftinence  from  food  when  the  body  is  in  a  healthy 
Hate. — Many  fpeculations  and  conjeftures  have  been 
formed  concerning  the  caufe  of  this  fenfation,  but  none 
of  them  in  any  degree  fatisfaftory.  The  moft  ingenious 
and  plaufible  is  that  of  Dr  Haller,  viz.  that  as  the 
liver  is  not  then  fuftained  by  the  ftomach  and  inteftines, 
it  defcends  by  its  own  weight,  and,  principally  by 
means  of  its  middle  ligament,  pulls  the  diaphragm 
along  with  it.  It  is  in  that  place,  therefore,  that  we 
have  this  uneafy  fenfation,  and  not  at  the  fuperior  ori¬ 
fice  of  the  llomach  as  is  generally  thought. — But  if 
this  was  the  cafe,  an  empty  ftomach  (hould  always  be 
accompanied  with  hunger,  whifti  does  not  hold  in 
faft  :  becaufe,  in  certain  difeafes,  people  will  often 
faft  a  long  time  without  any  fenfation  of  hunger;  and 
on  the  contrary,  there  are  cafes  where  fcarce  any  de¬ 
gree  of  repletion  of  the  ftomach  and  inteftines  can  ex- 
tinguifh  the  defire  of  food.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

When  animals  die  for  want  of  food,  their  death  is 
not  direftly  the  confequence  of  hunger,  /.  e.  it  does 
not  proceed  from  a  deficiency  of  juices,  but  from  a  bad 
quality  of  them.  The  blocd,  being  deprived  of  its 
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ufual  fupplies  of  frefli  chyle,  contrafts  a  putrefcent  Hu|tH 

difpofition ;  from  whence  arifes  a  fever  of  the  putrid  - • 

kiud,  and  of  a  nature  fimilar  to  the  jail  or  hofpital 
fever. 

Prefervatives  againft  Hunger  and  Thirjl.  There  f 
were  fome  compofitions  in  vogue  among  the  ancients, 
for  averting  the  direful  effects  of  hunger  and  thirft; 
and  were  held  by  them  to  be  extremely  neceffary  in 
time  of  fcarcity,  long  voyages,  and  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions.  Pliny  fays,  that  a  final!  portion  of  fome  things 
allays  the  hunger  and  thirft,  and  preferves  ftrength  : 
fuch  as  butter,  cheefe  made  of  mare’s  milk,  and  li¬ 
quorice.  The  American  Indians  ufe  a  compofition  of  j 
the  juice  of  tobacco,  with  calcined  (hells  of  fnails, 
cockles,  oyfters,  &c.  which  they  make  into  pills,  and 
dry  in  the  (hade.  Whenever  they  go  upon  a  long 
journey,  and  are  likely  to  be  deftitnte  of  provifions  by 
the  way,  they  put  one  of  thefe  pills  between  the  lower  f 
lip  and  the  teeth,  and  by  fwallowing  what  they  fuck 
from  it,  feel  neither  hunger,  thirft,  nor  fatigue,  for 
four  or  five  days  together. 

The  following  compofition  is  an  extraft  from  a  ma- 
nufeript  fcholium  on  a  book  of  Heron  in  the  Vatican 
library;  and  one  much  to  the  fame  effeft,  with  fome 
others,  may  be  feen  in  Philo’s  fifth  book  of  Military 
Affairs.  It  was  reputed  an  exceeding  nutritive  medi¬ 
cament,  and  alfo  very  effeftual  for  banifliing  thirft. 

Both  the  befiegers  of  cities,  and  the  befieged,  fed  up¬ 
on  it,  in  time  of  extremity,  and  called  it  the  Epime- 
nidian  Compofition,  from  the  fea-onion,  which  was  an 
ingredient  in  its  compofition.  The  procefs  is  thus  : 

The  fea-onion  being  boiled,  wa(hed  with  water,  and 
afterwards  dried,  it  was  cut  into  very  thin  dices,  to 
which  a  fifth  part  of  fefame  was  added,  and  a  fifteenth 
of  poppy  ;  all  which  being  mixed  and  worked  up  into 
a  mafs  with  honey,  the  whole  was  divided  into  por¬ 
tions  about  the  bignefs  of  a  walnut,  whereof  two  in 
the  day,  taken  morning  and  evening,  were  fufficient  to 
prevent  hunger  and  thirft. 

There  was  another  way  of  preparing  it,  by  taking 
a  pint  of  fefame,  the  fame  quantity  of  oil,  and  two  ! 
quarts  of  unflielled  fweet  almonds;  when  the  fefame 
was  dried,  and  the  almonds  ground  and  fifeed,  the  fea- 
onions  were  to  be  peeled  and  diced,  the  roots  and 
leaves  being  cut  off:  then,  pounding  them  in  a  mor¬ 
tar  till  reduced  to  a  pap,  an  equal  part  of  honey  was  \ 
to  be  added,  and  both  worked  up  with  the  oil :  after¬ 
wards  all  the  ingredients  were  to  be  put  into  a  pot  on 
the  fire,  and  ftirred  with  a  wooden  ladle  till  thoroughly 
mixed.  When  the  mafs  acquired  a  folid  confidence, 
it  was  taken  off  the  fire,  and  formed  into  lozenges ;  of 
which  two  only,  as  above,  were  very  fufficient  for  a 
day’s  fubfiftence. 

Avicenna  relates,  that  a  perfon,  fetting  out  upon  a 
journey,  drank  one  pound  of  oil  of  violets,  mixed  with 
melted  beef-futt ;  and  afterwards  continued  fading  for 
ten  days  together,  without  the  lead  hunger.  He  fays, 
that  the  oil  of  almonds  and  beef-fuet  will  effeft  the 
fame  by  their  vifeidity.  Hence  it  was  that  this  cele¬ 
brated  phyfician,  who  knew  things  more  by  unque- 
ft  ion  able  experiments  than  by  idle  fpeculations  and 
conjeftures,  preferibed  the  following  compofition, 
which  in  time  of  famine,  by  fea  or  land,  might  be  ex¬ 
tremely  ferviceable  : 

“  Take  of  fweet  almonds,  unflielled,  one  pound ;  the  ' 
like 
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Hunns.  like  quantity  of  melted  beef-fuet ;  of  oil  of  violets,  two 
ounces  ;  a  fufficient  quantity  of  mucilage  ;  and  of  the 
roots  of  marfh-mallows,  one  ounce:  let  all  together  be 
>  brayed  in  a  mortar,  and  made  into  boluffes  about  the 

bignefs  of  a  common  nut.  They  muft  be  kept  fo  as 
to  prevent  their  melting  by  the  heat  of  the  fun.” — See 
alfo  the  article  Gum -Arabic. 

HUNNS,  a  fierce  and  favage  nation,  who  formerly 
inhabited  that  part  of  Sarmatia  bordering  on  the 
Paulus  Maeotis  and  the  Tanais,  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Europe  and  Alia.  Their  country,  as  de¬ 
ferred  by  Procopius,  lay  north  of  mount  Caucafus, 
which,  extending  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Cafpian 
Seas,  parts  Afiatic  Sarmatia  from  Colchis,  Iberia,  and 
Albania  ;  lying  on  the  ifthmus  between  the  two  feas 
abovementioned.  Here  they  refided,  unknown  to 
other  nations,  and  themfelves  ignorant  of  other  coun¬ 
tries,  till  the  year  376.  At  this  time,  an  hind  pur- 
fued  by  the  hunters,  or,  accqrding  to  fome  authors, 
an  ox  flung  by  a  gad  fly,  having  pafTed  the  naarflt, 
was  followed  by  fome  Huns  to  the  other  fide,  where 
they  difcovered  a  country  much  more  agreeable  than 
their  own.  On  their  return,  having  acquainted  their 
countrymen  with  what  they  had  feen,  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  pafied  the  marlh,  and,  falling  upon  the  Alans  who 
dwelt  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  aim  oft  exterminated 
them.  They  next  fell  upon  the  Oftrogoths,  whom 
they  drove  out  of  their  country,  and  forced  to  retire 
to  the  plains  between  the  Boryfthenes  and  the  Tanais, 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Podolia.  Then  attacking 
the  Vifigoths,  they  obliged  them  to  fhelter  themfelves 
in  the  moft  mountainous  parts  of  their  country;  till  at 
laft,  the  Gothic  nations  finding  it  impoffible  to  with- 
ftand  fuch  an  inundation  of  barbarians,  obtained  leave 
from  the  emperor  Valens  to  fettle  in  Thrace^ 

The  Huns  thus  became  mailers  of  all  the  country 
between  the  Tanais  and  Danube  in  376,  where  they 
continued  quietly  till  the  year  388,  when  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  were  taken  into  the  pay  of  Theodofius,  I. 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  a  party  of  them,  called  the 
Ncphthalite  or  White  Huns,  who  had  continued  in  Alia, 
over-ran  all  Mefopotamia,  and  even  laid  fiege  to  Edeffa, 
where  they  were  repulfed  with  great  daughter  by  the 
Romans.  The  European  Huns  frequently  palfed  the 
Danube,  committing  the  greatelt  ravages  in  the  weftern 
empire;  fometimes  they  fell  upon  the  eaftern  provinces, 
where  they  put  all  to  fire  and  fword.  They  were 
often  defeated  and  repulfed  by  the  Romans,  but  the 
empire  was  now  too  weak  to  fubdue  or  confine  them 
from  making  excurfions  ;  fo  that  they  continued  to 
make  daily  encroachments,  and  became  every  day 
more  formidable  than  before.  In  441,  the  Huns, 
under  Attila,  threatened  the  weftern  empire  with  total 
deftrutftion.  This  monarch,  having  made  himfelf 
mailer  of  all  the  northern  countries  from  the  confines 
of  Perfia  to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  invaded  Maefia, 
Thrace,  and  Illyricum ;  where  he  made  fuch  progrefs, 
that  the  emperor,  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  in  Conftan- 
tinople,  withdrew  into  Afia.  Attila  then  broke  into 
Gaul;  where  he  took  and  deftroyed  feveral  cities, 
maffacring  the  inhabitants  with  the  greateft  cruelty. 
At  laft  he  was  driven  out  with  great  daughter  by 
Aetius  the  Roman  general  and  Theodoric  king  of 
the  Goths,  and  could  never  afterwards  make  any  great 
progrefs.  About  the  year  452  or  453  Attila  died, 
Vol.  V. 


and  his  kingdom  was  immediately  fplit  into  a  number  Humu 
of  fmall  ones  by  his  numerous  children,  who  waged 
perpetual  war  with  ea£h  other.  The  Huns  then  ceafed 
to  be  formidable,  and  became  daily  lefs  able  to  cope 
with  the  other  barbarous  nations  whom  Attila  had 
kept  in  fubje&ion.  Still,  however,  their  dominion 
was  confiderable;  'and  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Great 
they  were  mailers  of  Tranfylvania,  Walachia,  Servia, 
Carniola,  Carinthia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Auftria, 
together  with  Bofnia,  Sclavonia,  and  that  part  of 
Hungary  which  lies  beyond  the  Danube.  In  the  year 
776,  while  Charles  was  in  Saxony,  two  princes  of  the 
Huns,  Caganus  and  Jugunus,  fent  ambafladors  to  him, 
defiring  his  friendlhip  and  alliance.  Charles  received 
them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  friendlhip,  and 
readily  complied  with  their  requeft.  However,  they 
entered,  not  long  after,  into  an  alliance  with  Tafiila 
duke  of  Bavaria,  who  had  revolted  from  Charles,  and 
raifed  great  dillurbances  in  Germany.  Charles'  dif- 
fembled  his  refentment  till  he  had  entirely  reduced 
Bavaria,  when  he  refolved  to  revenge  himfelf  on  the 
Hunns  forthofe  fuccours  they  had  underhand  given  to 
his  enemy.  Accordingly,  he  ordered  levies  to  be 
made  throughout  his  dominions:  and  having  by  that 
means  affembled  a  very  numerous  army,  he  divided  it 
into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  commanded  himfelf, 
and  the  other  he  committed  to  the  care  of  his  gene¬ 
rals.  The  two  armies  entered  the  country  of  the 
Hunns  at  different  places,  ravaged  their  country  far 
and  near,  burnt  their  villages,  and  took  all  their  ftrong 
holds.  This  he  continued  for  eight  years,  till  the 
ople  were  almoft  totally  extirpated  ;  nor  did  the 
unns  ever  afterwards  recover  themfelves,  or  appear 
as  a  di Hindi  nation. 

There  were  two  different  nations  that  went  by  the 
name  of  Hunns ;  the  Ncphthalite  or  White  Hunns,  and 
the  Sarmatian  or  Scythian  Hunns.  The  former  in¬ 
habited  a  rich  country,  bordering  to  the  north  on 
Perfia,  and  at  a  grdat  diftance  from  the  Sarmatian  or 
Scythian  Hunns,  with  whom  they  had  no  intercourfe, 
nor  the  leaft  refemblance  either  in  their  perfons  or 
manners.  They  were  a  powerful  nation,  and  often 
ferved  againft  the  Romans  in  the  Perfian  armies;  but, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Zeno,  being  provoked  by 
Perozes  king  of  Perfia  laying  claim  to  part  of  their 
country,  they  defeated  the  Perfians  in  two  pitched 
battles,  flew  their  king,  over-ran  all  Perfia,  and  held 
it  in  fubjedtion  for  the  fpace  of  two  years,  obliging 
Cabades,  the  foil  and  fucceffor  of  Perozes,  to  pay  them 
a  yearly  tribute.  Thefe  Hunns,  called  by  the  writers 
of  thofe  times  the  ’white  Hunns ,  did  not  wander,  like 
the  others,  from  place  to  place ;  but,  contented  with 
their  own  country,  which  fupplied  them  with  all  ne- 
ceffaries,  they  lived  under  a  regular  government,  fub- 
jedl  to  one  prince,  and  feldom  made  inroads,  unlefs 
provoked,  either  iuto  the  Perfian  or  Roman  territories. 

They  lived  according  to  their  own  laws,  and  dealt  up¬ 
rightly  with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  people.  Each  of  their  great  men  ufed  to 
clioofe  20  or  more  companions  to  enjoy  with  him  his 
wealth,  and  partake  of  all  his  diveriions ;  but,  upon 
his  deceafe,  they  were  all  buried  with  him  in  the  fame 
grave.  This  cuftom  favours  of  barbarity;  but,  in 
every  other  refpedl,  the  Nephthalite  were  a  far  more 
civilized  nation  than  the  Scythian  Hunns,  who,  break- 
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ing  jnto  the  empire,  filled  mod  of  the  provinces  of  Eu¬ 
rope  with  blood  and  flaughter. 

The  latter  were,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus,  a  favage  people,  exceeding  in  cruelty  the  mod 
barbarous  nations.  They  began  to  praftife  their 
cruelty,  fays  Jornandes,  upon  their  own  children  the 
very  firft  day  they  come  into  the  world,  cutting  and 
mangling  the  cheeks  of  their  males,  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  hair,  which  they  mud  have  looked  upon, 
contrary  to  the  fentiments  of  other  nations,  as  unbe¬ 
coming  and  unmanly.  They  had,  perhaps,  in  this 
praftice  another  view,  which  Jornandes  feems  to  infi- 
nuate  elfewhere,  viz.  to  drike  terror  into  the  enemy 
with  their  countenances,  thus  deformed  and  covered 
with  fears.  They  had  no  other  food  but  roots  and 
rawmeat,  being  quite  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 
fire,  and  no  houfes  at  all,  not  even  huts  ;  but  lived 
condantly  expofed  to  the  air  in  the  woods,  and  on  the 
mountains,  where,  from  their  infancy,  they  were  inured 
to  hunger,  third,  and  all  manner  of  hardlhips :  nay, 
they  had  fuch  an  averfion  to  houfes,  which  they  called 
the  fepulcbres  of  the  living ,  that,  when  they  went  into 
other  countries,  they  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  come  within  the  walls  of  any  houfe,  not  thinking 
themfelves  fafe  when  fhut  up  and  covered.  They  ufed 
even  to  eat  and  fleep  on  horfeback,  fcarce  ever  de¬ 
mounting;  which,  in  all  likelihood,  induced  Zofimus 
to  write,  that  the  Hunns  could  not  walk.  They  co¬ 
vered  their  nakednefs  with  goats  fkins,  or  the  Ikins  of 
a  fort  of  mice  fewed  together.  Day  and  night  were 
indifferent  to  them,  as  to  buying,  felling,  eating,  and 
drinking.  They  had  no  law,  nor  any  kind  of  reli¬ 
gion;  but  complied  with  their  inclinations,  whatever 
they  prompted  them  to,  without  the  lead  redraint,  or 
diftindlion  between  good  and  evil.  In  war,  they  be¬ 
an  the  battle  with  great  fury,  and  an  hideous  noife: 
ut,  if  they  met  with  a  vigorous  oppofition,  their 
fury  began  to  abate  after  the  fird  onfet ;  and,  when 
once  put  in  diforder,  they  never  rallied,  but  fled  in 
the  utmoft  confufion.  They  were  quite  unacquainted 
with  the  art  of  befieging  towns ;  and  authors  obferve, 
that  they  never  attacked  the  enemy’s  camp.  They 
were  a  faithlefs  nation,  and  thought  themfelves  no 
longer  bound  by  the  mod  folemn  treaties,  than  they 
found  their  advantage  in  obferving  them.  Hence  we 
often  find  them,  upon  the  lead  profped  of  ob¬ 
taining  more  advantageous  conditions,  breaking  into 
the  Roman  empire,  iu  defiance  of  the  mod  folemn 
oaths  and  engagements.  Several  corps  of  Huns, 
after  their  coming  into  Europe,  ferved  in  the  Roman 
armies  againd  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  na¬ 
tions  ;  nay,  they  were  ready,  for  hire,  to  fight  againd 
each  other,  being  blind  to  every  other  regard  and  con- 
fideration. 

HUNGERFORD,  a  town  of  Berklhire,  in  Eng¬ 
land,  feated  on  the  river  Kennet,  in  a  low  and  watery 
foil,  and  noted  for  the  bed  trouts  and  craw-filh  in  all 
England.  W.  Long.  i.  35.  N.  Lat.  26. 

HUNNINGUEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Alface, 
and  in  Snntgaw,  fubjeft  to  the  French  ;  feated  on  the 
Rhine,  and  fortified  by  Vauban.  E.  Long.  11.  40. 
N.  Lat.  47.  42. 

HUNTING,  the  exercife  or  diverfion  of  purfuing 
four-footed  beads  of  game.  See  the  article  Game. 

Four-footed  beads  are  hunted  in  the  fields,  woods, 


and  thickets,  and  that  both  with  guns  and  gre- 
hounds. 

Birds,  on  the  contrary,  are  either  (hot  in  the  air, 
or  taken  with  nets  and  other  devices,  which  exercife 
is  called  fowling  ;  or  they  are  purfued  and  taken  by 
birds  of  prey,  which  is  called  hawking.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticles  Fowling,  Hawking,  Falconry,  Shooting, 
Bird- Catching,,  and  Decoy. 

The  purfuing  of  four-footed  beads,  as  badgers,  deer, 
does,  roebucks,  foxes,  hares,  &c.  properly  termed 
hunting,  is  a  noble  exercife,  ferving  not  only  to  re¬ 
create  the  mind,  but  to  flrengthen  the  limbs,  whet 
the  flomach,  and  cheer  the  fpirits.  However,  all 
forts  of  weather  are  not  proper  for  hunting;  high 
winds  and  rain  being  great  obftacles  to  it.  In  the 
fpring  feafon,  this  diverfion  fliould  be  taken  in  the 
night-time  with  nets ;  in  the  fummer,  the  morning  is 
the  mod  proper  time  for  it  ;  and  in  the  winter,  it 
Ihould  only  be  followed  from  nine  in  the  morning  till 
two  in  the  afternoon.  The  general  rule  is,  that  you 
place  yourfelf  under  the  wind,  where  you  defign  to 
wait  for  game. 

F.  de  Launay,  profeffor  of  the  French  laws,  has  an 
exprefs  treatife  of  hunting.— From  thofe  words  of 
God  to  Adam,  Gen.  i.  26,  and  28.  and  to  Noah, 
Gen.  ix.  2,  3.  hunting  was  confidered  as  a  right  de¬ 
volved  or  made  over  to  man  ;  and  the  following  ages 
appear  to  have  been  of  the  fame  fentiment.  Accord¬ 
ingly  we  find,  that  among  the  more  civilized  nations, 
as  thePerfians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  it  made  one  of 
their  genteeler  diverfions  ;  and  as  to  the  wilder  and 
more  barbarous,  it  ferved  them  with  food  and  necef- 
faries. — The  Roman  jurifprudence,  which  was  formed 
on  the  manners  of  the  firft  ages,  made  a  law  of  it, 
and  eftablilhed  it  as  a  maxim,  that  as  the  natural  right 
of  things  which  have  no  mafter  belongs  to  the  firft 
poflcffor,  wild  beafts,  birds,  and  fillies,  are  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  whomfoever  can  take  them  firft. 

But  the  northern  nations  of  barbarians  who  over-ran 
the  Roman  empire,  bringing  with  them  a  ftronger 
tafte  for  the  diverfion,  and  the  people  being  now  pof- 
feffed  of  other  and  more  eafy  means  of  fubfiftence 
from  the  lands  and  poffeflions  of  thofe  they  had  van- 
quilhed,  their  chiefs  and  leaders  began  to  appropriate 
the  right  of  hunting,  and,  inftead  of  a  natural  right, 
to  make  it  a  royal  one. — Thus  it  continues  to  this  day; 
the  right  of  hunting,  among  us,  belonging  only  to  the 
king,  and  thofe  who  derive  it  from  him. 

The  hunting  ufed  by  the  ancients,  was  much  like 
that  now  pra&ifed  for  the  rein-deer;  which  is  feldom 
hunted  at  force,  or  with  hounds  ;  but  only  drawn  with 
a  blood-hound,  and  foreftalled  with  nets  and  engines. 
Tl^us  did  they  with  all  beafts;  whence  a  dog  is  never 
commended  by  them  for  opening,  before  he  has  difeo- 
vered  where  the  beall  lies.  Hence,  they  were  not  in 
any  manner  curiou3  as  to  the  mufic  of  their  hounds,  or 
the  compofition  of  their  kennel  or  pack,  either  for 
deepnefs,  loudnefs,  or  fweetnefs-  of  cry,  which  is  a 
principal  point  in  the'  hunting  of  our  days.— Their 
huntfmen,  indeed,  were  accuftomed  to  fliout  and  make 
a  great  noife,  as  Virgil  obferves  in  the  third  of  his 
Georgies:  Ingentem  clamor  e  premet  ad  retia  ccrvum. 
But  that  confufion  was  only  to  bring  the  deer  to  the 
nets  laid  for  him. 

The  Sicilian  way  of  hunting  had  fomethirg  in  it: 

very 
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Hunting  very  extraordinary. — The  nobles  or  gentry  being  in- 
§“  formed  which  way  a  herd  of  deer  patted,  gave  notice 

to  one  another,  and  appointed  a  meeting  ;  every  one 
bringing  with  him  a  crofs-bow  or  long  bow,  and  a 
bundle  of  haves  ttiod  with  iron,  the  heads  bored,  with 
a  cord  palling  through  them  all :  thus  provided,  they 
came  to  the  herd,  and,  catting  themfelves  about  in  a 

i  large  ring,  furrounded  the  deer. — Then,  each  taking 

his  hand,  unbound  his  faggot,  fet  up  his  (lake,  and 
tied  the  end  of  the  cord  to  that  of  his  next  neighbour, 
at  the  diftance  of  ten  foot  from  one  another. — Then 
taking  feathers,  died  in  crimfon,  and  fattened  on  a 
thread,  they  tied  them  to  the  cord  ;  fo  that  with  the 
leaft  breath  of  wind,  they  would  whirl  round. — 
Which  done,  the  perfons  who  kept  the  Hands  with¬ 
drew,  3nd  hid  themfelves  in  the  next  covert.  Then 
the  chief  ranger  entering  within  the  line  with  hounds 
to  draw  after  the  herd,  roufed  the  game  with  their  cry; 
which  flying  towards  the  line,  were  turned  off,  and, 
ftill  gazing  on  the  lhaking  and  Ihining  feathers,  wan¬ 
dered  about  as  if  kept  in  with  a  real  wall  or  pale.  The 
ranger  ftill  purfued,  and  calling  every  perfon  byname, 
as  he  patted  by  their  Hand,  commanded  him  to  flioot 
the  firft,  third,  or  fixth,  as  he  pleafed  ;  and  if  any  of 
them  miffed,  or  Tingled  out  another  than  that  affigned 
him,  it  was  counted  a  grievous  difgrace.  By  fuch 
means,  as  they  patted  by  the  feveral  ftations,  the 
whole  herd  was  killed  by  the  feveral  hands.  Pier. 
Hieroglyphic,  lib.  vii.  cap.  6. 

The  gentlemen  and  matters  of  the  fport  have  invent¬ 
ed  a  new  fet  of  terms  which  may  be  called  the  hunting 
language.  The  principal  are  thofe  which  follow: 

i.  For  beads  as  they  are  in  company. — They  fay,  a 
herd  of  harts,  and  all  manner  of  deer.  A  hey  of  roes. 
A  founder  of  fvvine.  A  rout  of  wolves.  A  richefs  of 
martens.  A  brace  or  leajh  of  bucks,  foxes,  or  hares. 
A  couple  of  rabbits  or  coneys. 

2.  For  their  lodging. — A  hart  i3  faid  to  harbour. 
A  buck  lodges.  A  roe  beds.  A  hare  feats  or  forms. 
A  coney  fits.  A  fox  kennels.  A  marten  trees.  An 
otter  watches.  A  badger  earths.  A  boar  couches. — 
Hence,  to  exprefs  their  diflodging,  they  fay,  Unhar- 
hour  the  hart.  Roufe  the  buck.  Start  the  hare.  Bolt 
the  coney.  Unkennel  the  fox.  Tree  the  marten.  Vent 
the  otter.  Dig  the  badger.  Rear  the  boar. 

3.  For  their  noife  at  rutting  time. — A  hart  belleth. 
A  buck  growns  or  troats.  A  roe  bellows.  A  hare 
beats  or  taps.  An  otter  whines.  A  boar  freams.  A 
fox  barks.  A  badger fhrieks.  A  wolf  howls.  A  goat 
rattles. 

4.  For  their  copulation. — A  hart  or  buck  goes  to 
rut.  A  roe  goes  to  tourn.  A  boar  goes  to  brim. 
A  hare  or  coney  goes  to  buck.  A  fox  goes  to  clickit- 
ting.  A  wolf  goes  to  match  or  make.  An  otter  hunt- 
eth  for  his  kind. 

5.  For  the  footing  and  treading.— Of  a  hart,  we 
fay  the  flot.  Of  a  buck,  and  all  fallow-deer,  the  view. 
Of  all  deer,  if  on  the  grafs  and  fcarce  vifible,  the 
foiling.  Of  a  fox,  the  print ;  and  of  other  the  like  ver¬ 
min,  the  footing.  Of  an  otter,  the  marks.  Of  a  boar, 
the  track.  The  hare,  when  in  open  field,  is  faid  to 
fore  ;  when  fhe  winds  about  to  deceive  the  hounds,  Ihe 
doubles  ;  when  (he  beats  on  the  hard  highway,  and  her 
footing  comes  to  be  perceived,  fhe  pricketh  ;  in  fnovv, 
it  is  called  the  trace  of  the  hare. 


6.  The  tail  of  a  hart,  buck,  or  other  deer,  is  call-  Hunting. 

ed  the  j ingle .  That  of  a  boar,  the  wreath.  Of  a - 

fox,  the  brufo  or  drag ;  and  the  tip  at  the  end,  the 

chape.  Of  a  wolf,  the  fern.  Of  a  hare  and  coney, 
the  feut. 

7.  The  ordure  or  excrement  of  a  hart  and  all  deer, 
is  called  fewmets  or  fewmijhing.  Of  a  hare,  crotiles 
or  crotifng.  Of  a  boar,  lejfes.  Of  a  fox,  the  hillitim  ; 
and  of  other  the  like  vermin,  the  fuants.  Of  an  ot¬ 
ter,  the  fpraints. 

8.  As  to  the  attire  of  deer,  or  parts  thereof,  thofe 
of  a  (tag,  if  perfect,  are  the  bur ,  the  pearls ,  the  little 
knobs  on  it,  the  beam ,  the  gutters ,  the  antler ,  the  fur- 
antler,  royal ,  fur-royal ,  and  all  at  top  the  croches.  Of 
the  buck,  the  bur,  beam ,  brow- antler,  black- antler, 
advancer,  palm ,  and  fpellers.  If  the  croches  grow  in 
the  form  of  a  man’s  hand,  it  is  called  a  palmed  head. 

Heads  bearing  not  above  three  or  four,  and  the  croches 
placed  aloft,  all  of  one  height,  are  called  crowned 
heads.  Heads  having  double  croches,  are  called  fork¬ 
ed  heads,  becaufe  the  croches  are  planted  on  the  top  of 
the  beam  like  forks. 

9.  They  fay,  a  litter  of  cubs,  a  nef  of  rabbits,  a 
fquirrel’s  dray. 

10.  The  terms  ufed  in  refpeft  of  the  dogs,  &c.  are 
as  follow. — Of- gre-hounds,  two  make  a  brace;  of 
hounds,  a  couple.  Of  gre-hounds,  three  make  a  leafs; 
of  hounds,  a  couple  and  half. — They  fay,  let  flip  a 
gre-hound  ;  and,  caf  off  a  hound.  The  firing  where¬ 
in  a  gre-hound  is  led,  is  called  a  leajh  ;  and  that  of  a 
hound,  a  lyome.  The  gre-hound  has  his  collar ,  and 
the  hound  his  couples.  We  fay  a  kennel  of  hounds,  and 
a  pack  of  beagles. 

Hunting,  as  praftifed  among  us,  is  chiefly  per¬ 
formed  with  dogs ;  of  which  we  have  various  kinds, 
accommodated  to  the  various  kinds  of  game,  abounds, 
gre-hounds,  blood-hounds,  terriers,  &c.  See  Can  is, 

Hound,  &c. 

In  the  kennels  or  packs  they  generally  rank  them 
under  the  heads  of  enterers,  drivers,  flyers,  tyers,  &c. 

On  fome  occafions,  nets,  fpears,  and  inftruments  for 
digging  the  ground,  are  alfo  required  :  nor  is  the 
hunting-horn  to  be  omitted. 

The  ufual  chafes  among  us,  are  the  hart,  buck,  roe , 
hare,  fox,  badger,  and  otter.—  We  ftiall  here  give 
fomethingof  what  relates  to  each  thereof :  firft  premi- 
fingan  explanation  of  fome  general  terms  and  phrafes, 
more  immediately  ufed  in  the  progrefs  of  the  fport  it- 
felf ;  what  belongs  to  the  feveral  forts  of  game  in  par¬ 
ticular,  being  referved  for  the  refpe&ive  articles. 

When  the  hounds  then,  being  caft  off,  and  finding 
the  feent  of  fome  game,  begin  to  open  and  cry  ;  they 
are  faid  to  challenge.  When  they  are  too  bufy  ere 
the  feent  be  good,  they  are  faid  to  babble.  When  too 
bufy  where  the  feent  is  good,  to  bawl.  When  they 
run  it  endwife  orderly,  holding  in  together  merrily, 
and  making  it  good,  they  are  faid  to  be  in  full  cry. 

When  they  run  along  without  opening  at  all,  it  is  call¬ 
ed  running  mute. 

When  fpauiels  open  in  the  firing,  or  a  gre-hound  in 
the  courfe,  they  are  faid  to  lapfe. 

When  beagles  bark  and  cry  at  their  prey,  they  are 
faid  to  yearn. 

When  the  dogs  hit  the  feent  the  contrary  way,  they 
are  faid  to  draw  amifs. 

21  L  2  When 
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When  they  take  frelh  fcent,  and  quit  the  former 
chafe  for  a  new  one,  it  is  called  bunting  change. 

When  they  hunt  the  game  by  the  heel  or  track,  they 
are  faid  to  hunt  counter. 

When  the  chafe  goes  off*  and  returns  again,  tra¬ 
veling  the  fame  ground,  it  is  called  hunting  the  foil. 

When  the  dogs  run  at  a  whole  herd  of  deer,  inllead 
of  a  lingle  one,  it  is  called  running  riot. 

Dogs  fet  in  readinefs  where  the  game  is  expe&ed  to 
come  by,  and  caft  off  after  the  other  hounds  are  pafs- 
ed,  are  called  a  relay.  If  they  be  caft  off  ere  the  other 
dogs  be  come  up,  it  is  called  a  vauntlay.' 

When,  finding  where  the  chafe  has  been,  they  make 
a  proffer  to  enter,  but  return,  it  is  called  a  lleniifh. 

A  leffon  on  the  horn  to  encourage  the  hounds,  is 
named  a  call,  or  a  recheat.  That  blown  at  the  death 
of  a  deer,  is  called  the  mart.  The  part  belonging  to 
the  dogs  of  any  chafe  they  have  killed,  is  the  reward. 
They  fay,  take  off  a  deer’s  fkin  ;  Jlrip  or  cafe  a  hare, 
fox,  and  all  forts  of  vermin  ;  which  is  done  by  begin¬ 
ning  at  the  fnout,  and  turning  the  fkin  over  the  ears 
down  to  the  tail. 

Hunting  is  pra&ifed  in  a  different  manner,  and 
with  different  apparatus,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  beafts  which  are  hunted,  a  defeription  of  whom 
may  be  found  under  their  refpe&ive  articles,  infra. 

With  regard  to  the  feafons,  that  for  hart  and  buck¬ 
hunting  begins  a  fortnight  after  midfummer,  and  lafts 
till  Holy- rood  day  ;  that  for  the  hind  and  doe,  begins 
on  Holy-rood  day,  and  lafts  till  Candlemas ;  that  for 
fox-hunting  begins  at  Chriftmas,  and  holds  till  Lady- 
day;  that  for  roe-hunting  begins  at  Michaelmas,  and 
ends  at  Chriftmas  ;  hare-hunting  commences  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  and  lafts  till  the  end  of  February  ;  and  where 
the  wolf  and  boar  are  hunted,  the  feafon  for  each  be¬ 
gins  at  Chriftmas,  thefirft  ending  at  Lady-day,  and  the 
latter  at  the  Purification. 

When  the  fportfmen  have  provided  themfelves  with 
nets,  fpears,  and  a  hunting-horn  to  Call  the  dogs  to¬ 
gether,  and  likewife  with  inftruments  for  digging  the 
ground,  the  following  dire&ions  will  be  of  ufe  to  them 
in  the  purfuit  of  each  fort  of  game. 

ifa^er-HuNTiNG.  In  doing  this,  you  muft  feek 
the  earths  and  burrows  where  he  lies,  and  in  a  clear 
moonfhine  night  go  and  flop  all  the  burrows,  except 
one  or  two,  and  therein  place  fome  facks,  fattened 
with  drawing  firings,  which  may  fhut  him  in  as  foon 
as  he  ftraineth  the  bag.  Some  ufe  no  more  than  to 
fet  a  hoop  in  the  mouth  of  the  fack,  andfo  put  it  into 
the  hole;  and  as  foon  as  the  badger  is  in  the  fack  and 
ftraineth  it,  the  fack  flippeth  off  the  hoop  and  follows 
him  into  the  earth,  fo  he  lies  tumbling  therein  till  he 
is  taken.  Thefe  facks  or  bags  being  thus  fet,  caft  off 
the  hounds,  beating  about  all  the  woods,  coppices, 
hedges,  and  tufts,  round  about,  for  the  compafs  of  a 
mile  or  two ;  and  what  badgers  are  abroad,  being  a- 
larmed  by  the  hounds,  will  foon  betake  themfelves  to 
their  burrows  :  and,  obferve  that  he  who  is  placed  to 
watch  the  facks,  muft  ftand  clofe  and  upon  a  clear 
wind  ;  otherwifethe  badger  will  difeover  him,  and  will 
immediately  fly  fome  other  way  into  his  burrow.  But 
if  the  hounds  can  encounter  him  before  he  can  take 
his  fan&uary,  he  will  then  ftand  at  a  bay  like  a  boar, 
and  make  good  fport,  grievoufly  biting  and  clawing 
the  dogs,  for  the  manner  of  their  fighting  is  lying  on 


their  backs,  ufing  both  teeth  and  nails;  and  by  blow¬ 
ing  up  their  fliins  defend  themfelves  againftall  bites  of  ~ 
the  dogs,  aud  blows  of  the  men  upon  their  nofes  as 
aforefaid.  And  for  the  better  prefervation  of  your 
dogs,  it  is  good  to  put  broad  collars  about  their  neck8 
made  of  greys  (kins. 

When  the  badger  perceives  the  terriers  to  begin  to 
yearn  him  in  his  burrow,  he  will  flop  the  hole  betwixt 
him  and  the  terriers,  and  if  they  ftill  continue  baying, 
he  will  remove  his  couch  into  another  chamber  or  part 
of  the  burrow,  and  fo  from  one  to  another,  barrica¬ 
ding  the  way  before  them,  as  they  retreat,  until  they 
can  go  no  further.  If  you  intend  to  dig  the  badger 
out  of  his  burrow,  you  muft  be  provided  with  the 
fame  tools  as  for  digging  out  a  fox  ;  and  befides,  you 
fhould  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrefh  the  terriers,  when 
they  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take  breath  and  cool 
themfelves.  It  will  alfo  be  neceffary  to  put  collars  of 
bells  about  the  necks  of  your  terriers,  which  making 
a  noife  may  caufe  the  badger  to  bolt  out.  The  tools 
ufed  for  digging  out  of  the  badger,  being  troublefome 
to  be  carried  on  mens  backs,  may  be  brought  in  a 
cart.  In  digging,  you  muft  confider  the  fituation  of 
the  ground,  by  which  you  may  judge  where  the  chief 
angles  are ;  for  elfe,  inftead  of  advancing  the  work, 
you  will  hinder  it.  In  this  order  you  may  befiege 
them  in  their  holds,  or  caftles  ;  and  may  break  their 
platforms,  parapets,  cafemates,  and  work  to  them 
with  mines  and  countermines  until  you  have  overcome 
them. 

Having  taken  a  live  and  lufty  badger,  if  you  would 
make  fport,  carry  him  home  in  a  fack  and  turn  him  out 
in  your  court-yard,  or  fome  other  inclofed  place,  and 
there  let  him  be  hunted  and  worried  to  death  by  your 
hounds. 

Thereare  the  following  profits  and  advantages  which 
accrue  by  killing  this  animal.  Their  flefh,  blood,'  and 
greafe,  though  they  are  not  good  food,  yet  are  very 
ufeful  for  phyiicians  and  apothecaries  for  oils,  oint¬ 
ments,  falves,  and  powders  for  fhortnefs  of  breath,  the 
cough  of  the  lungs,  for  the  ftone,  fprained  finews, 
eolt-aches,  &c.  and  the  fkin  being  well  dreffed,  is  very 
W'arm  and  good  for  old  people  who  are  troubled  with 
paralytic  diftempers. 

Hunting.  Here  the  fame  hounds  and  me¬ 
thods  are  ufed  as  in  running  the  flag  ;  and,  indeed, 
he  that  can  hunt  a  hart  or  (lag  well,  will  not  hunt  a 
buck  ill. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  cliace,  the  game-keeper 
commonly  felefls  a  fat  buck  out  of  the  herd,  which  he 
fhootsin  order  to  maim  him,  and  then  he  is  run  down 
by  the  hounds. 

As  to  the  method  of  hunting  the  buck.  The  com¬ 
pany  generally  go  out  very  early  for  the  benefit  of 
the  morning.  Sometimes  they  have  a  deer  ready 
lodged;  if  not,  the  coverts  are  drawn  till  one  is  roufed  : 
or  fometimes  in  a  park  a  deer  is  pitched  upon,  and  for¬ 
ced  from  the  herd,  then  more  hounds  are  laid  011  to 
run  the  cliace.  If  you  come  to  be  at  a  fanlt,  the  old 
ftaunch  hounds  are  only  to  be  relied  upon  till  you  re¬ 
cover  him  again  :  if  he  be  funk,  and  the  bounds  thruft 
him  up,  it  is  called  an  imprime,  and  the  company  all 
found  a  recheat ;  when  he  is  run  down,  every  one 
ftrives  to  get  in  to  prevent  his  being  torn  by  the 
hounds,  fallow-deer  feldom  or  never  Handing  at  bay. 
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He  that  firft  gets  in,  crie3  hoo-up,  to  give  notice 
*  that  he  is  down  and  blows  a  death.  When  the  com¬ 
pany  are  all  come  in,  they  paunch  him,  and  reward 
the  hounds  ;  and  generally  the  chief  perfon  of  quality 
amongft  them  tak?s  fay ,  that  is,  Guts  his  belly  open, 
to  fee  how  fat  he  is.  When  this  is  done,  every  one 
has  a  chop  at  his  neck  ;  and  the  head  being  cut  off, 
is  fhewed  to  the  hounds,  to  encourage  them  Jo  run 
only  at  male  deer,  which  they  fee  by  the  horns,  and 
to  teach  them  to  bite  only  at  the  head  :  then  the  com¬ 
pany  all  (landing  in  a  ring,  one  blows  a  fmgle  death  ; 
which  being  done,  all  blow  a  double  recheat,  and  fo 
conclude  the  chace  with  a  general  halloo  of  hoo-up, 
and  depart  the  field  to  their  feveral  homes,  or  to  the 
place  of  meeting;  and  the  huntfman,  or  fome  other, 
hath  the  deer  caff  crofs  the  buttocks  of  his  horfe,  and 
fo  carries  him  home. 

/hx-HuNTiNG  makes  a  very  pleafant  exercife,  and 
is  either  above  or  bell 

I.  Above  ground, 
you  mull  draw  about  groves,  thickets,  and  buflies  near 
villages.  When  you  find  one,  it  will  be  neceffary  to 
flop  up  his  earth  the  night  before  you  defign  to  hunt, 
and  that  abont  midnight ;  at  which  time  he  is  gone  out 
to  prey  :  this  may  be  done  by  laying  two  white  flicks 
acrofs  in  his  way,  which  he  will  imagine  to  be  fome 
gin  or  trap  laid  for  him  ;  or  elfe  they  may  be  flopped 
up  with  black  thorns  and  earth  mixed  together. 

At  firft,  only  call  off  your  fure  finders  ;  and  as  the 
drag  mends,  add  more  as  you  dare  trnft  them.  The 
hound  firft  caft  off  ftiould  be  old  and  (launch  ;  and  when 
►you  hear  fuch  a  hound  call  on  merrily,  you  may 
call  off  fome  others  to  him ;  and  when  they  run  it 
on  the  full  cry,  caft  off  the  reft  :  thus  you  (hall  com¬ 
plete  your  paftime.  The  words  of  comfort  are  the 
fame  which  are  ufed  in  other  chaces.  The  hounds 
(hould  be  left  to  kill  the  fox  themfelves,  and  to  worry 
and  tear  him  as  much  as  they  pleafe :  fome  hounds 
will  eat  him  with  eagernefs. 

When  he  is  dead,  hang  him  at  the  end  of  a  pike- 
ftaff,  and  halloo  in  all  your  hounds  to  bay  him :  but 
reward  them  with  nothing  belonging  to  the  fox  ;  for  it 
it  not  good,  neither  will  the  hounds  in  common  eat  it. 

2.  Under  ground.  In  cafe  a  fox  does  fo  far  e- 
fcape  as  to  earth,  countrymen  mud  be  got  together 
with  (hovels,  fpades,  mattocks,  pickaxes.  &c.  to  dig 
him  out,  if  they  think  the  earth  not  too  great.  They 
make  their  earths  as  near  as  they  can  in  ground  that 
is  hard  to  dig,  as  in  clay,  (tony  ground,  or  amongft 
the  roots  of  trees ;  and  their  earths  have  commonly  but 
one  hole,  and  that  is  ftraight  a  long  way  in  before  you 
come  at  their  couch.  Sometimes  craftily  they  take 
poffefiion  of  a  badger’s  old  burrow,  which  hath  a  va¬ 
riety  of  chambers,  holes,  and  angles. 

Now  to  facilitate  this  way  of  hunting  the  fox,  the 
huntfman  mull  be  provided  with  one  or  two  terriers  to 
put  into  the  earth  after  him,  that  is,  to  fix  him  into 
an  angle  ;  for  the  earth  often  confifts  of  many  angles: 
the  ufe  of  the  terrier  is  to  know  where  he  lies ;  for  as 
foon  as  he  finds  him,  he  continues  baying  or  barking, 
fo  that  which  way  the  noife  is  heard  that  way  dig  to 
him.  Your  terriers  mud  be  garnilhed  with  bells  hung 
in  collars,  to  make  the  fox  bolt  the  fooner ;  befides, 
the  collars  will  be  fome  fmall  defence  to  the  terriers. 


r  ground. 

To  hunt  a  fox  with  hounds. 


The  inftruments  to  dig  withal  are  thefe  :  a  fharp- 
pointed  fpade,  which  ferves  to  begin  the  trench  where 
the  ground  is  hardeft  and  broader  tools  will  not  fo  well 
enter ;  the  round  hollowed  fpade,  which  is  ufeful  to 
dig  among  roots,  having  very  (harp  edges  ;  the  broad 
flat  fpade  to  dig  withal,  when  the  trench  has  been  pret¬ 
ty  well  opened,  and  the  ground  fofter  ;  mattocks  and 
pickaxes  to  digin  hard  ground,  where  a  fpade  will  do 
but  little  fervice ;  the  coal-rake  to  cleanfe  the  hole,, 
and  to  keep  it  from  Hopping  up;  damps,  wherewith 
you  may  take  either  fox  or  badger  out  alive  to  make 
fport  with  afterwards.  And  it  would  be  very  conve¬ 
nient  to  have  a  pail  of  water  to  refrelh  your  terriers 
with,  after  they  are  come  out  of  the  earth  to  take 
breath. 

Hare- Hunting.  As,  of  all  chaces,  the  hare  makes 
the  greateft  paftime,  fo  it  gives  no  little  pleafure  to 
fee  the  craft  of  this  fmall  animal  for  her  felf-preferva- 
tion.  If  it  be  rainy,  the  hare  ufually  takes  to  the 
high -ways;  and  if  (he  come  to  the  fide  of  a  young 
grove,  or  fpring,  (he  feldom  enters,  but  fquats  down 
till  the  hounds  have  over-(hot  her ;  and  then  fhe  will 
return  the  very  way  (lie  came,  for  fear  of  the  wet  and 
dew  that  hangs  on  the  boughs.  I11  this  cafe,  the  huntf¬ 
man  ought  to  (lay  an  hundred  paces  before  he  comes 
to  the  wood -fide,  by  which  means  he  will  perceive  whe¬ 
ther  (he  return  as  aforefaid  ;  which  if  (he  do,  lie  mud 
halloo  in  his  hounds,  and  call  them  back  ;  and  that 
prefently,  that  the  hounds  may  not  think  it  the  coun¬ 
ter  (he  came  firft. 

The  next  thing  that  is  to  be  obferved,  is  the  place 
where  the  hare  fits,  and  upon  what  wind  (he  makes 
her  form,  either  upon  the  north  or  fouth  wind  ;  (he 
will  not  willingly  run  into  the  wind,  but  run  upon  a- 
fide,  or  down  the  wind;  but  if  (he  form  in  the  water, 
it  is  a  fign  (he  is  foul  and  meafled :  if  you  hunt  fuch 
a  one,  have  a  fpecial  regard  all  the  day  to  the  brook- 
fides;  for  there,  and  nearplalhes,  (he  will  make  all  her 
erodings,  doublings,  &c. 

Some  hares  have  been  fo  crafty,  that  as  foon  as 
they  have  heard  the  found  of  a  horn,  they  would  in- 
ftantly  ftart  out  of  their  form,  though  it  was  at  the 
diftance  of  a  quartet  of  a  mile,  and  go  and  fwim  in  fome 
pool,  and  reft  upon  fome  rulh-bed  in  the  midft  of  it.; 
and  would  not  dir  from  thence  till  they  have  heard 
the  found  of  the  horn  again,  and  then  have  darted 
out  again,  fwimming  to  land,  and  have  ftood  up  be¬ 
fore  the  hounds  four  hours  before  they  could  kill 
them,  fwimming  and  ufing  all  fubtilties  and  erodings 
in  the  water.  Nay,  fuch  is  the  natural  Graft  and  fub- 
tilty  of  a  hare,  that  fometimes,  after  (he  has  been 
hunted  three  hours,  (he  will  ftart  a  fre(h  hare,  and 
fquat  in  the  fame  form.  Others  having  been  hunted 
a  confiderable  time,  will  creep  under  the  door  of  a 
(heep-cot,  and  hide  themfelves  among  the  (heep ;  or, 
when  they  have  been  hard  hunted,  will  run  in  among 
a  flock  of  (heep,  and  will  by  no  means  be  gotten  out 
from  among  them,  till  the  hounds  are  coupled  up, 
and  the  (heep  driven  into  their  pens.  Some  of  them 
(and  that  fee  ms  fomewhat  ftrange,)  will  take  the 
ground  like  a  coney,  and  that  is  called  going  to  the 
vault.  Some  hares  will  go  up  one  fide  of  the  hedge, 
and  come  down  the  other,  the  thicknefs  of  the  hedge 
being  the  only  diftance  between  the  courfes.  A  hare 

that 
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that  has  been  forely  hunted,  has  got  upon  a  quickfet 
hedge,  and  ran  a  good  way  upon  the  top  thereof,  and 
then  leapt  off  upon  the  ground.  And  they  will  fre¬ 
quently  betake  themfelves  to  furz-bufhes,  and  will 
leap  from  one  to  the  other,  whereby  the  hounds  are 
frequently  in  default. 

Having  found  where  a  hare  hath  relieved  in  fome 
pafture  or  corn-field,  you  mud  then  confider  the  fea- 
fon  of  the  year,  and  what  weather  it  is :  for  if  it  be  in 
the  fpring-time  or  fummer,  a  hare  will  not  then  fet  in 
bufhes,  becaufe  they  are  frequently  infefted  with  pif- 


] 
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tire.  Follow  the  largeft  head  of  the  whole  herd,  which 
mil  ft  be  fingled  out  of  the  chace  ;  which  the  dogs  ~ 
perceiving,  mud  follow ;  not  following  any  other. 
The  dogs  are  animated  to  the  fport  by  the  winding 
of  horns,  and  the  voices  of  the  huntfmen.  But  fome- 
times  the  crafty  bead  fends  forth  his  little  fquire  to 
be  facrificed  to  the  dogs  and  hunters,  inftead  of  him- 
felf,  lying  clofe  the  mean  time.  In  this  cafe,  the 
huntfman  mud  found  a  retreat,  break  off  the  dogs, 
and  take  them  in,  that  is,  learn  them  again,  until  they 
be  brought  to  the  fairer  game;  which  rifeth  with 
mires,  fnakes,  and  adders;  but  will  fet  in  corn-fields,  fear,  yet  dill  ftriveth  by  flight,  until  he  be  wearied 


and  open  places.  In  the  winter-time,  they  fet  near 
towns  and  villages,  in  tufts  of  thorns  and  brambles, 
efpecially  when  the  wind  is  northerly  or  foutherly. 
According  to  the  feafon  and  nature  of  the  place  where 
the  hare  is  accuftomed  to  fit,  there  beat  with  your 
hounds,  and  ftart  her ;  which  is  much  better  fport 
than  trayling  of  her  from  her  relief  to  her  form. 

After  the  hare  has  been  darted  and  is  on  foot,  then 
ftep  in  where  you  faw  her  pafs,  and  halloo  in  your 


and  breathlefs.  The  nobles  call  the  bead  a  wife  hart , 
who,  to  avoid  all  his  enemies,  runneth  into  thegreateft 
herds,  and  fo  brings  a  cloud  of  error  on  the  dogs,  to 
obftrudl  their  farther  purfuit ;  fometimes  alfo  bearing 
fome  of  the  herd  into  his  footings,  that  fo  he  may  the 
more  eafily  efcape,  by  amufing  the  dogs.  After¬ 
wards  he  betakes  himfelf  to  his  heels  again,  dill  run¬ 
ning  with  the  wind,  not  only  for  the  fake  of  refrelh- 
ment,  but  alfo  becaufe  by  that  means  he  can  the  more 


hounds,  until  they  have  all  undertaken  it  and  go  on  eafily  hear  the  voice  of  his  purfuers  whether  they  be 


with  it  in  full  cry  :  then  recheat  to  them  with  your 
horn,  following  fair  and  foftly  at  firft,  making  not  too 
much  noife  eitner  with  horn  or  voice  ;  for  at  the  firft, 
hounds  are  apt  to  overlhoot  the  chace  through  too 
much  heat.  But  when  they  have  run  the  fpace  of  an 
hour,  and  you  fee  the  hounds  are  well  in  with  it,  and 
dick  well  upon  it,  then  you  may  come  in  nearer  with 
the  hounds,  becaufe  by  that  time  their  heat  will  be 
cooled,  and  they  will  hunt  more  foberly.  But  above 
all  things,  mark  the  firft  doubling,  which  mud  be 
your  direction  for  the  whole  day;  for  all  the  doublings 


far  from  him  or  near  to  him.  But  at  lad  being  a- 
gain  difeovered  by  the  hunters  and  fagacious  feent  of 
the  dogs,  he  flies  into  the  herds  of  cattle,  as  cows, 
fheep,  &c.  leaping  on  a  cow  or  ox,  laying  the  fore¬ 
parts  of  hi3  body  thereon,  that  fo  touching  the  earth 
only  with  his  hinder  feet,  he  may  leave  a  very  fmall 
or  no  feent  at  all  behind  for  the  hounds  to  difeern. 
But  their  ufnal  manner  is,  when  they  fee  themfelves 
hard  befet  and  every  way  intercepted,  to  make  force 
at  their  enemy  with  their  horns,  who  firft  comes  upon 
him,  unlefs  they  be  prevented  by  fpear  or  fword. 


that  file  fliall  make  afterwards  will  be  like  the  former;  When  the  bead  is  flain,  the  huntfman  with  his  horn 
and  according  to  the  policies  that  you  (hall  fee  her  ufe,  wiudeth  the  fall  of  the  bead  ;  and  then  the  whole  com- 
and  the  place  where  you  hunt,  you  mud  make  your  pany  comes  up,  blowing  their  horns  in  triumph  for 
compafles  great  or  little,  long  or  fhort,  to  help  the  de-  fuch  a  conqueft  ;  among  whom,  the  fkilfulleft  opens 
faults,  always  feeking  the  moifteft  and  mod  commo-  the  bead,  and  rewards  the  hounds  with  what  properly 


dious  places  for  the  hounds  to  feent  in. 

To  conclude:  Thofe  who  delight  in  hunting  the 


belongs  to  them,  for  their  future  encouragement ;  for 
which  purpofe  the  huntfmen  dip  bread  in  the  fkin  and 


hare,  mud  rife  early,  left  they  be  deprived  of  the  blood  of  the  bead,  to  give  to  the  hounds. 


feent  of  her  foot-fteps. 

Hart  or  Stag  Hunting.  Gefner,  fpeaking  of  hart¬ 
hunting,  obferves,  that  this  wild,  deceitful,  and  fub- 
tile  bead  frequently  deceives  its  hunter,  by  windings 


It  is  very  dangerous  to  go  in  to  a  hart  at  bay ;  of 
which  there  are  two  forts,  one  on  land  and  the  other 
in  water.  Now  if  the  hart  be  in  a  deep  water,  where 
you  cannot  well  come  at  him,  then  couple  up  your 


and  turnings.  Wherefore,  the  prudent  hunter  mud  dogs  ;  for  fhould  they  continue  long  in  the  water,  it 
train  his  dogs  with  words  of  art,  that  he  may  be  would  endanger  their  furbating  or  foundering.  In 
able  to  fet  them  on  and  take  them  off  again  at  plea-  this  cafe,  get  a  boat,  and  fwim  to  him,  with  dagger 
fure.  drawn,  or  elfe  with  rope  that  has  a  noofe,  and  throw 

Firft  of  all,  he  fliould  encompafs  the  bead  in  her  it  over  his  horns  :  for  if  the  water  be  fo  deep  that  the 
own  layer,  and  fo  unharbour  her  in  the  view  of  the  hart  fwims,  there  is  no  danger  in  approaching  him  ; 


dogs,  that  fo  they  may  never  lofe  her  flot  or  footing. 
Neither  mud  he  fet  upon  every  one,  either  of  the  herd 
or  thofe  that  wander  folitary  alone,  or  a  little  one; 
but  partly  by  fight,  and  partly  by  their  footing  and 
fumets,  make  a  judgment  of  the  game,  and  alfo  ob- 
ferve  the  largenefs  of  his  layer. 

The  huntfman,  having  made  thefe  difeoveries  in 
order  to  the  chace,  takes  off  the  couplings  of  the  dogs  ; 
and  fome  on  horfeback,  others  on  foot,  follow  the 
cry,  with  the  greateft  art,  obfervation,  and  fpeed  ; 
remembering  and  intercepting  him  in  his  fubtile  turn¬ 
ings  and  headings  ;  with  all  agility  leaping  hedges, 
gate3,  pales,  ditches ;  neither  fearing  thorns,  down 
hills,  nor  woods,  but  mounting  frefh  liorfe,  if  the  firft 


otherwife  you  muft  be  very  cautious. 

As  to  the  land-bay,  if  a  hart  be  burnifived,  then 
you  muft  confider  the  place ;  for  if  it  be  in  a  plain 
and  open  piace,  where  there  is  no  wood  nor  covert, 
it  is  dangerous  and  difficult  to  come  in  to  him  ;  but 
if  he  be  on  a  hedge-fide,  or  in  a  thicket,  then,  while 
the  hart  is  flaring  on  the  hounds,  you  may  come 
foftly  and  covertly  behind  him,  and  cut  his  throat. 
If  you  mifs  your  aim,  and  the  hart  turn  head  upon 
you,  then  take  refuge  at  fome  tree  ;  and  when  the 
hart  is  at  bay,  couple  up  your  hounds  ;  and  when  you 
fee  the  hart  turn  head  to  fly,  gallop  in  roundly  to 
him,  and  kill  him  with  your  fword. 

Direfiions  at  the  Death  of  a  Hart  or  Buck.  The 
firft 
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fit'll  ceremony,  when  the  huntfman  comes,  in  to  the 
'  death  of  a  deer,  is  to  cry  “  ware  haunch,”  that  the 
hounds  may  not  break  in  to  the  deer  ;  which  being 
done,  the  next  is  the  cutting  his  throat,  and  there 
blooding  the  youngeft  hounds,  that  they  may  the 
better  love  a  deer,  and  learn  to  leap  at  his  throat: 
then  the  mort  having  been  blown,  and  all  the  com¬ 
pany  come  in,  the  bed  perfon  who  hath  not  taken 
fay  before,  is  to  take  up  the  knife  that  the  keeper  or 
huntfman  is  to  lay  acrofs  the  belly  of  the  deer,  fome 
holding  by  the  fore-legs,  and  the  keeper  or  huntfman 
drawing  down  the  pizzle,  the  perfon  who  takes  fay, 
is  to  draw  the  edge  of  the  knife  leifurely  along  the 
middle  of  the  belly,  beginning  near  the  brifleet,  and 
drawing  a  little  upon  it,  enough  in  the  length  and 
depth  to  difeover  hbw  fat  the  deer  is  ;  then  he  that 
is  to  break  up  the  dSer,  firft  flits  the  fkin  from  the 
cutting  of  the  throat  downwards,  making  the  arber, 
that  fo  the  ordure  may  not  break  forth,  and  then  he 
paunches  him,  rewarding  the  hounds  with  it. 

In  the  next  place,  he  is  to  prefent  the  fame  perfon 
•who  took  fay,  v/ith  a  drawn  hanger,  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  deer.  Which  being  done,  and  the  hounds 
rewarded,  the  concluding  ceremony  is,  if  it  be  a  flag, 
to  blow  a  triple  mort  ;  and  if  a  buck,  a  double  one; 
and  then  all  who  have  horns,  blow  a  recheat  in  con¬ 
cert,  and  immediately  a  general  whoop,  whoop. 

CWer-fluNTJNG  is  performed  with  dogs,  and  alfo 
with  a  fort  of  inllruments  called  otter-fpears ;  with 
which  when  they  find  themfelves  wounded,  they  make 
toland,  and  fight  with  the  dogs,  and  that  moll  furioufly, 
as  if  they  were  fenfible  that  cold  water  would  annoy 
their  green  wounds. 

There  is  indeed  craft  to  be  ufed  in  hunting  them  ; 
but  they  may  be  catched  in  fnares  under  water,  and 
by  river-fides :  but  great  care  muff  be  taken,  for  they 
bite  forely  and  venomoufly  ;  and  if  they  happen  to 
remain  long  in  the  fnare,  they  will  not  fail  to  get 
themfelves  free  by  their  teeth. 

In  hunting  them,  one  man  muff  be  on  one  fide  of 
the  river,  and  another  on  the  other,  both  beating  the 
banks  with  dogs  ;  and  the  bead  not  being  able  to 
endure  the  water  long,  you  will  foon  difeover  if  there 
be  an  otter  or  not  in  that  quarter ;  for  he  muff  come 
out  to  make  his  fpraints,  and  in  the  night  fometimes 
to  feed  on  grafs  and  herbs. 

If  any  of  the  hounds  finds  out  an  otter,  then  view 
the  foft  grounds  and  moift  places,  to  find  out  which 
way  he  bent  his  head  :  if  you  cannot  difeover  this  by 
the  marks,  you  may  partly  perceive  it  by  the  fpraints; 
and  then  follow  the  hounds,  and  lodge  him  as  a  hart 
or  deer.  But  if  you  do  not  find  him  quickly,  you 
may  imagine  he  is  gone  to  couch  fomewhere  farther 
off  from  the  river  ;  for  fometimes  they  will  go  to  feed 
a  confiderabie  way  from  the  place  of  their  reft,  choof- 
ing  rather  to  go  up  the  river  than  down  it.  Theper- 
fons  that  go  a-hunting  otters,  mnft  carry  their  fpears, 
to  watch  his  vents,  that  being  the  chief  advantage  ; 
and  if  they  perceive  him  fwimming  under  water,  they 
mull  endeavour  to  ftrike  him  with  their  fpears,  and 
if  they  mifs,  muft  purfue  him  with  the  hounds,  which, 
if  they  be  good  and  perfectly  entered,  will  go  chant¬ 
ing  and  trailing  along  by  the  river  fide,  and  will  beat 
every  root  of  a  tree,  and  ofier-bed,  and  tuft  of  bul- 
rnlhes ;  nay,  they  will  fometitees  take  water,  and 
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bait  the  beaft,  like  a  fpaniel,  by  which  means  he  will  Hunting, 
hardly  efcape.  - 

Roe-buck  Hunting  is  performed  divers  ways,  and 
very  eafily  in  the  woods. 

When  chafed,  they  ufually  run  againft  the  wiVI, 
becaufe  the  coolnefs  of  the  air  refrelhes  them  in  their 
courfe  ;  therefore  the  huntfmen  place  their  dogs  with 
the  wind  :  they  ufually,  when  hunted,  firft  take  a 
large  ring,  and  afterwards  hunt  the  hounds.  They 
are  alfo  often  taken  by  counterfeiting  their  voice, 
which  a  Ikilful  huntfman  knows  how  to  do  by  means 
of  a  leaf  in  his  mouth.  When  they  are  hunted,  they 
turn  much  and  often,  and  come  back  upon  the  dogs 
diredily  ;  and  when  they  can  no  longer  endure,  they 
take  foil,  as  the  hart  does,  and  will  hang  by  a  bough 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  nothing  of  them  lhall  appear 
above  the  water  but  their  fnout,  and  they  will  fuffer 
the  dogs  to  come  juft  upon  them  before  they  will 
ftir. 

The  venifon  of  a  roe-buck  is  never  out  of  feafon, 
being  never  fat,  and  therefore  they  are  hunted  at  any 
time  ;  only  that  fome  favour  ought  to  be  fhown  the 
doe  while  fhe  is  big  with  fawn,  and  afterwards  till 
her  fawn  is  able  to  (hift  for  himfelf ;  but  fome  roe- 
does  have  been  killed  with  five  fawns  in  their  bellies. 

He  is  not  called,  by  the  Ikilful  in  the  art  of  hunt¬ 
ing,  a  great  roe-buck,  but  a  fair  roe-buck  ;  the  herd 
of  them  is  called  a  bevy  :  and  if  he  hath  not  bevy- 
greafe  upon  his  tail,  when  he  is  broken  up,  he  is 
more  fit  to  be  dog’s  meat  than  man’s  meat.  The 
hounds  muft  be  rewarded  with  the  bowels,  the  blood, 
and  feet  flit  afunder,  and  boiled  all  together ;  this  is 
more  properly  called  a  do/e  than  a  reward. 

Hunting -Match.  The  firft  thing  that  is  to  be 
confidered  by  one  who  defigns  to  match  his  horfe  for 
his  own  advantage,  and  his  horfe’s  credit,  is  not  to  flat¬ 
ter  himfelf  with  the  opinion  of  his  horfe,  by  fancying 
that  he  is  a  l'wift,  when  he  is  but  a  flow  galloper ; 
and  that  he  is  a  whole-running-horfe  (that  is,  that 
he  will  run  four  miles  without  a  fob  at  the  height  of 
his  fpeed)  when  he  is  not  able  to  run  two  or  three. 

Very  probably  fome  gentlemen  are  led  into  this  error, 
by  their  being  miftaken  in  the  fpeed  of  their  hounds, 
who,  for  want  of  trying  them  againft  other  dogs  that 
have  been  really  fleet,  have  fuppofed  their  own  to  be 
fo,  when,  in  reality,  they  are  but  of  a  middling  fpeed: 
and  becaufe  their  horfe,  when  trained,  was  able  to 
follow  them  all  day,  and  upon  any  hour,  to  command 
them  upon  deep  as  well  as  light  earths,  have  there¬ 
fore  made  a  falfe  conclufion,  that  their  horfe  is  as 
fwift  as  the  bell ;  but,  upon  trial  againft  a  horfe  that 
has  been  rightly  trained  after  hounds  that  were  truly 
fleet,  have  bought  their  experience  perhaps  full  dear. 
Therefore  it  is  advifable  for  all  lovers  of  hunting  to 
procure  two  or  three  couple  of  tried  hounds,  and 
once  or  twice  a-week  to  follow  after  them  at  rain-feent ; 
and  when  he  is  able  to  top  them  on  all  forts  of  earth, 
and  to  endure  heats  and  colds  ftoutly,  then  he  may 
better  rely  on  his  fpeed  and  toughnefs. 

That  horfe  which  is  able  to  perform  a  hare-chafe 
of  five  or  fix  miles  brilkly  and  courageoufly,  till  his 
body  be  as  it  were  bathed  in  fweat  ;  and  then,  after 
the  hare  has  been  killed,  in  a  nipping  frofty  morn¬ 
ing,  can  endure  to  ftand  till  the  fweat  be  frozen  on 
his  back,  fo  that  he  can  endure  to  be  pierced  with  the 

coldi 
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H  anting.  cold  as  Well  as  the  heat ;  and  then,  even  in  that  extre 
~  mity  of  cold,  to  ride  another  chafe  as  brilkly  and 

with  as  much  courage  as  he  did  the  former  j  that 
horfe  which  can  thus  endure  heats  and  colds,  is  mod 
vaHed  by  fportfmen.  Therefore,  in  order  to  make  a 
judgment  of  the  goodnefs  of  a  horfe,  obferve  him  af¬ 
ter  the  death  of  the  firft  hare,  if  the  chace  has  been 
any  thing  brilk  :  if,  when  he  is  cold,  he  ftn  inks  up  his 
body,  and  draws  his  legs  up  together,  it  is  an  infal¬ 
lible  fign  of  want  of  vigour  and  courage  :  the  like  may 
be  done  by  the  flackening  of  his  girths  after  the  firft 
chace,  and  from  the  dulnefs  of  his  teeth,  and  the  dul- 
nefs  of  his  countenance,  all  which  are  true  tokens  of 
faintnefs  and  being  tired  ;  and  fuch  a  horfe  is  not  to 
be  relied  on,  in  cafe  of  a  wager. 

Here  it  will  not  be  improper  to  take  notice  of  the 
way  of  making  matches  in  former  times,  and  the  mo¬ 
dern  way  of  deciding  wagers.  The  old  way  of  trial 
was,  by  running  fo  many  train-feents  after  hounds, 
as  was  agreed  upon  between  the  parties  concerned, 
and  a  bell-courfe,  this  being  found  not  fo  uncertain, 
but  more  durable  than  hare-hunting  ;  and  the  advan- 
,  tage  confifted  in  having  the  trains  led  on  earth  moil 

fuitable  to  the  qualifications  of  the  horfes.  But  now 
others  cliufe  to  hunt  the  hare  till  fuch  an  hour,  and 
then  to  run  this  wild-goofe  chace;  a  method  of  ra¬ 
cing  that  takes  its  name  from  the  manner  of  the  flight 
of  wild-geefe,  which  is  generally  one  after  another; 
fo  the  two  horfes,  after  running  of  twelvefcore  yards, 
had  liberty,  which  horfe  foever  could  get  the  leading, 
to  ride  what  ground  he  pleafed,  the  hindmoft  horfe 
being  bound  to  follow  him,  within  a  certain  distance 
agreed  on  by  articles,  or  elfe  to  be  whipped  up  by 
the  triers  or  judges  which  rode  by ;  and  whichever 
Jiorfe  could  diftance  the  other,  won  the  match. 

But  this  chace,  in  itfelf  very  inhuman,  was  foon  found 
to  be  a  very  deftru&ive  to  good  horfes,  efpecially  when 
two  good  horfes  were  matched  ;  for  neither  being  able 
to  diftance  the  other,  till  both  were  ready  to  fink  under 
their  riders  through  weaknefs,  oftentimes  the  match 
was  fain  to  be  drawn  and  left  undecided,  though 
both  the  horfes  were  quite  fpoiled. 

This  brought  up  the  cuftom  of  train-feents,  which 
afterwards  was  changed  to  three  heats  and  a  ftraight 
courfe  ;  and  that  the  lovers  of  horfes  might  be  encou¬ 
raged  to  keep  good  ones,  plates  have  been  ere&ed  in 
many  places  in  England.  The  fewer  of  thefe  before 
you  come  to  the  courfe,  if  your  horfe  be  fiery  and 
mettled,  the  better  ;  and  the  fhorter  the  diftance,  the 
better.  Alfo,  above  all  things,  be  fure  to  make  your 
bargain  to  have  the  leading  of  the  firft  train ;  and  then 
make  choice  of  fuch  grounds  where  your  horfe  may 
heft  Ihow  his  fpeed,  and  the  fleeted  dogs  you  can 
procure :  give  your  hounds  as  much  law  before  you 
as  your  triers  will  allow,  and  then,  making  a  loofe, 
try  to  win  the  match  with  a  wind  ;  but  if  you  fail  in 
this  attempt,  then  bear  your  horfe,  and  fave  him  for 
the  courfe  ;  but  if  your  horfe  be  flow,  but  well-wind¬ 
ed,  and  a  true  fpurred  nag,  then  the  more  train-feents 
you  run  before  you  come  to  the  ftraight  courfe,  the 
*  better.  But  here  you  ought  to  obferve  to  gain  the 

leading  of  the  firft  train  ;  which  in  this  cafe  you  mutt 
lead  upon  fuch  deep  earths,  that  it  may  not  end  near 
any  light  ground  :  for  this  is  the  rule  received  among 
horfemeni  that  the  next  train  is  to  begin  where  the 


laft  ends,  and  the  laft  train  is  to  be  ended  at  the  ftart- 
ing  place  of  the  courfe  ;  therefore  remember  to  end 
your  laft  on  deep  earths,  as  well  as  the  firft. 

HUNTINGDON,  the  county-town  of  Hunting- 
donfliire  in  England,  feated  upon  an  eafy  afeent,  on 
the  north  fide  of  the  river  Oufe.  It  was  made  a  free 
borough  by  king  John,  confiding  of  a  mayor,  12  al¬ 
dermen,  burgeffe3,  &c.  by  whom  the  two  members  of 
parliament  are  chofen.  It  had  anciently  15  parifhes, 
and  has  now  but  two;  in  one  of  which,  called  S  t  John's, 
Oliver  Cromwell  was  born,  in  1599.  Here  was  for¬ 
merly  a  caftle,  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  which 
afterwards  belonged  to  David,  a  prince  of  Scotland, 
with  the  title  of  earl ;  but  Henry  VIII.  gave  it  to 
George  Haftings,  with  the  earldom  annexed,  in  whofe 
family  it  ftill  continues.  It  ftandri  in  the  great  north 
road;  and  has  a  bridge  built  of  free-ftone  over  the 
Oufe,  which  is  made  navigable  for  fmall  veffels  as  high 
as  Bedford.  It  is  the  place  where  the  afiizes  are  kept, 
and  where  the  county  jail  Hands.  It  has  a  good  market¬ 
place,  and  feveral  convenient  inns,  befides  a  grammar- 
fchool ;  and  is  very  populous.  W.  Long.  o.  15.  N. 
Lat.  52.  23. 

Huntingdonshire,  a  county  of  England,  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Bedfordlhire ;  on  the  weft  by  Nor- 
thamptonlhire,  as  alfo  on  the  north  ;  and  by  Cam- 
bridgeihire  on  the  eaft.  It  is  a  good  corn  country; 
and  abounds  in  paftures,  efpecially  on  the  eaftern  fide, 
which  is  fenny.  The  reft  is  diverfified  by  rifing  hills 
and  fhady  groves,  and  the  river  Oufe  waters  the  fouth- 
ern  part. 

The  air  of  this  county  is  in  moft  parts  pleafant  and 
wholcfome,  except  among  the  fens  and  meres,  though 
they  are  not  fo  bad  as  the  hundreds  of  Kent  and  Effex. 
The  foil  is  fruitful,  and  produces  great  crops  of  corn, 
and  the  hilly  parts  afford  a  fit  pafture  for  fheep.  They 
have  great  numbers  of  cattle ;  and  plenty  of  water-fowl, 
filh,  and  turf  for  firing ;  which  laft  is  of  great  fervice 
to  the  inhabitants,  there  being  but  little  wood,  though 
the  whole  county  was  a  foreft  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. 
The  only  river  befides  the  Oufe  is  the  Nen,  which  runs 
through  Whittlefey  Mere. 

HU-QUANG,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  China, 
in  Afia,  which  has  a  great  river  called  Tang ,  and  Tfe- 
chiang,  which  runs  crofs  it  from  eaft  to  weft.  It  is 
divided  into  the  north  and  fonth  parts,  the  former  of 
which  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  rank,  and  60  of 
the  fecond  and  third;  and  the  latter,  feven  of  the  firft 
rank,  and  five  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is  a  flat, 
open  country,  watered  every-where  with  brooks,  lakes, 
and  rivers,  in  which  there  are  great  numbers  of  fifh. 
Here  are  plenty  of  wild-fowls ;  the  fields  nourifh  cattle 
without  number,  and  the  foil  produces  corn,  and  va¬ 
rious  kinds  of  fruits.  There  is  gold  found  in  the 
fands  of  the  rivers;  and  in  the  mines  they  have  iron, 
tin,  &c.  In  ftiort,  there  is  fuch  a  variety  of  all  forts 
of  commodities,  that  it  is  called  the  magazine  of  the 
empire. 

HURA,  the  sand-box-tree;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  crepitans, 
a  native  of  the  Weft-Indies.  It  rifes  with  a  foft  lig¬ 
neous  ftem  to  the  height  of  24  feet,  dividing  into 
many  branches,  which  abound  with  a  milky  juice, 
and  have  fears  on  their  bark  where  the  leaves  have 
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iljHurdles  fallen  off.  The  male-flowers  come  out  from  between 
Ij  the  leaves  upon  foot-ftalks  three  inches  long;  and  are 
t urrigane-  formed  into  a  clofe  fpike  or  column,  lying  over  each 
other  like  the  fcales  of  fifli.  The  female- flowers  are 
fituated  at  a  diftance  from  them;  and  have  a  long 
funnel- fhaped  tube  fpreading  at  the  top,  where  it  is 
cut  into  12  reflexed  parts.  After  the  flower,  the 
germen  fwells,  and  becomes  a  round  compreffed  ligne¬ 
ous  capfule,  having  12  deep  furrows,  each  being  a 
diftind  cell,  containing  one  large  round  compreffed 
feed.  When  the  pods  are  ripe,  they  burft  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  throw  out  their  feeds  to  a  confiderable  di¬ 
ftance.  It  is  propagated  by  feeds,  raifed  on  a  hot¬ 
bed  ;  and  the  plants  muft  be  conftantly  kept  in  a 
ftove.  The  kernels  are  faid  to  be  purgative,  and  fome- 
times  emetic. 

HURDLES,  in  fortification,  are  made  of  twig6  of 
willows  or  ofiers  interwoven  clofe  together,  fuftained 
by  long  flakes.  They  are  made  in  the  figure  of  a 
long  fquare,  the  length  being  five  or  fix  feet,  and  the 
breadth  three  and  an  half.  The  clofer  they  are  wattled 
together,  the  better.  They  ferve  to  render  the  bat¬ 
teries  firm,  or  to  confolidate  the  paffage  over  muddy 
ditches ;  or  to  cover  traverfes  and  lodgements  for  the 
defence  of  the  workmen  againlt  fire-works  or  ftoues 
thrown  againft  them. 

The  Romans  had  a  kind  of  military  execution  for 
mutineers,  called  putting  to  death  wider  the  hurdle. 
The  manner  of  it  was  this:  The  criminal  wa6  laid  at 
his  length  in  a  {hallow  water,  under  an  hurdle,  upon 
which  was  heaped  ftones,  and  fo  preffed  down  till  he 
was  drowned. 

Hurdles,  in  hufbandry,  certain  frames  made  ei¬ 
ther  of.fplit  timber,  or  of  hazle-rods  wattled  toge¬ 
ther,  to  ferve  for  gates  in  inclofures,  or  to  makefheep- 
folds,  &c. 

HURDS,  or  Hords,  of  flax  or  hemp;  the  coarfer 
parts  feparated  in  the  drefliugs  from  the  tear,  or  fine 
fluff.  See  Flax. 

HURL-eone,  in  a  horfe,  a  bone  near  the  middle 
of  the  buttock,  very  apt  to  go  out  of  its  fockets  with 
a  hurt  or  drain. 

HURON,  a  vaft  lake  of  North-America,  fituated 
between  84°  and  89°  W.  Long,  and  between  430  and 
46°  of  N.  Lat.  from  wheoce  the  country  contiguous 
to  it  is  called  the  country  of  the  Hurons,  whofe  language 
is  fpoken  over  a  great  extent  in  the  fouthern  parts  of 
America. 

HURRICANE,  a  general  name  for  any  violent 
ftorm  of  wind ;  but  which  is  commonly  applied  to  thofe 
ftorms  which  happen  in  the  warmer  climates,  and 
which  greatly  exceed  the  moft  violent  ftorms  known 
in  this  country.  The  following  defcription  of  them  is 
given  in  th  e  Account  of  the  European  fettlements  in  Ame¬ 
rica:  “  It  is  in  the  rainy  feafon,  principally  in  the 
month  of  Augnft,  more  rarely  in  July  and  Septem¬ 
ber,  that  they  are  a  (faulted  by  hurricanes ,  the  moft 
terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are  fubjeA  from  the 
climate.  This  deftroys,  at  one  ftroke,  the  labour  of 
many  years,  and  fruftrates  the  moft  exalted  hopes  of 
the  planter ;  and  often  juft  at  the  moment  when  he 
thinks  himfelf  out  of  the  reach  of  fortune.  It  is  a 
fudden  and  violent  ftorm  of  wind,  rain,  thunder,  and 
lightning;  attended  with  a  furious  fwelling  of  the  fea, 
and  fometimes  with  an  earthquake ;  in  fliort,  with  every 
Vol.  V. 


circumftance  which  the  elements  can  affemble  that  is  Hurricane 
is  terrible  and  definitive.  II 

“  Firft,  they  fee,  as  a  prelude  to  the  enfuing  ha-  Hofband‘ 
vock,  whole  fields  of  fugar-canes  whirled  into  the  air, 
and  fcattered  over  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
ftrongeft  trees  of  the  foreft  are  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  driven  about  like  flubble.  Their  wind- mills  are 
fwept  away  in  a  moment.  Their  works,  their  fix¬ 
tures,  the  ponderous  copper- boilers  and  ftills,  of  fe- 
veral  hundred  weight,  are  wrenched  from  the  ground, 
and  battered  to  pieces.  Their  houfes  are  no  protec¬ 
tion  :  the  roofs  are  torn  off  at  one  blaft,  whilft  the 
rain,  which  in  an  hour  rifes  five  feet,  rufhes  in  upon 
them  with  an  irrefiftible  violence. 

“  There  are  figns,  which  the  Indians  of  thefeiflands 
taught  our  planters,  by  which  they  can  prognoflicate 
the  approach  of  a  hurricane.  It  comes  on  either  in 
the  quarters,  or  at  the  full  or  change  of  the  moon.  If 
it  will  come  on  at  the  full  moon,  you  being  at  the 
change,  okferve  thefe  figns.  That  day  you  will  fee 
the  flty  very  turbulent.  You  will  obferve  the  fun 
more  red  than  at  other  times.  You  will  perceive  a 
dead  calm,  and  the  hills  clear  of  all  thofe  clouds  and 
mills  which  ufually  hover  about  them.  In  the  clefts 
of  the  earth,  and  in  the  wells,  you  will  hear  a  hollow 
rumbling  found,  like  the  rufhing  of  a  great  wind.  At 
night  the  flars  feem  much  larger  than  ufual,  and  fur- 
rounded  with  a  fort  of  burs.  The  northrweft  fky  has 
a  black  and  menacing  look;  and  the  fea  emits  a 
ftrong  fmell,  and  rifes  into  vaft  waves,  often  with¬ 
out  any  wind.  The  wind  itfelf  now  forfakes  its 
ufual  fleady  eaflerly  ftream,  and  fhifts  about  to  the 
weft  ;  from  whence  it  fometimes  blows,  with  inter- 
miflions,  violently  and  irregularly,  for  about  two 
hours  at  a  time.  You  have  the  fame  figns  at  the 
full  of  the  moon.  The  moon  itfelf  is  furrounded 
with  a  great  bur,  and  fometimes  the  fun  has  the  fame 
appearance.” 

Hurricanes  produce  a  moft  dangerous  agitation  in 
the  fea,  where  the  waves  break  and  dafh  againft  each 
other  with  aftonifhing  fury.  During  their  continu¬ 
ance,  the  veffels  which  were  anchored  in  the  roads 
frequently  cut  their  cable3  and  put  to  fea,  where  they 
drive  at  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and  waves,  after  ha¬ 
ving  ftmek  their  yards  and  top-mafts.  Thefe  defini¬ 
tive  phasiiomena  are  now  thought  to  arife  from  elec¬ 
tricity,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  a6ts  in  this 
cafe  is  by  no  means  known.  It  feems  probable,  in¬ 
deed,  that  not  only  hurricanes,  but  even  the  moft 
gentle  gales  of  wind,  are  produced  by  the  aftion  of 
the  ele&ric  fluid;  for  which  fee  the  articles  Wind, 
Whirlwind,  See. 

HURST,  Hyrst,  or  Herst,  are  derived  from 
the  Saxon  hyrf,  i.e.a  wood,  ox  grove  of  trees.  There 
are  many  places  in  Kent,  Suffex,  and  Hampfhire, 
which  begin  and  end  with  this  fyllable;  and  the  rea- 
fon  may  be,  becaufe  the  great  wood  called  Andrcfwald 
extended  through  thofe  countries. 

HuRST-Cfl/2/f,  a  fortrefs  of  Hampfhire  in  England, 
not  far  from  Limington.  It  is  feated  on  the  extreme 
point  of  a  neck  of  land  which  (hoots  into  the  fea,  to¬ 
wards  the  ifle  of  Wight,  from  which  it  is  diftant  two 
miles. 

HUSBAND,  a  man  joined  or  contrafted  with  a 
woman  in  marriage.  See  Marriage. 

21M  HUSBANDRY, 
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Hufbandry  HUSBANDRY,  the  bufinefs  ov  employment  of  a 
II  farmer,  or  perfon  who  cultivates  land.  See  Agri- 
Huflites.  culture. 

HUSK,  the  fame  with  what  botanifU  call  the  calix 
or  cup  of  a  flower.  See  Calix. 

HUSO,  in  ichthyology.  See  Accipenser. 

HUSS  (John),  a  celebrated  divine  and  martyr, 
born  at  Huffenitz  in  Bohemia,  in  1376.  He  was  li¬ 
berally  educated  in  the  univerfity  of  Prague,  and  in 
in  1400  was  made  minifterof  the  church  of  Bethlehem 
in  that  city.  He  adopted  the  opinions  of  Wickliffe, 
and  preached  with  great  zeal  againft  the  errors  of  the 
church  of  Rome :  for  which  he  was  fentenced  to  the 
flake  by  the  council  of  Conftance,  in  1415.  He  was 
burned  with  much  formality,  after  having  been  de¬ 
graded  ;  and  his  alhes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine. 
His  writings,  which  are  numerous  and  learned, 
were  collected  into  a  body,  on  the  invention  of 
Printing. 

HUSSARS,  are  the  national  cavalry  of  Hungary 
and  Croatia.  Their  regimentals  confift  in  a  rough 
furred  cap,  adorned  with  a  cock’s  feather,  (the  officers 
either  an  eagle’s,  ora  heron’s;)  a  doublet,  with  a  pair 
of  breeches  to  which  the  (lockings  are  fattened,  and 
yellow  or  red  boots :  befides,  they  occafionally  wear  a 
fhort  upper  waiftcoat  edged  with  furs,  and  five  rows 
of  round  metal-buttons ;  and  in  bad  weather,  a  cloak. 
Their  arms  are  a  fabre,  carbine,  and  piftols.  They 
are  irregular  troops :  hence,  before  beginning  an  at¬ 
tack,  they  lay  themfelves  fo  flat  on  the  necks  of  their 
horfes,  that  it  is  hardly  poffible  to  difcern  their  force; 
but,  being  come  within  piftol-fliot  of  the  enemy,  they 
raife  themfelves  with  fuch  furprifing  quicknefs,  and 
begin  the  fight  with  fuch  vivacity  on  every  fide,  that, 
unlefs  the  enemy  is  accuftomed  to  their  method  of 
engaging,  it  is  very  difficult  for  troops  to  preferve 
their  order.  When  a  retreat  is  neceffary,  their  horfes 
have  fo  much  fire,  and  are  fo  indefatigable,  their  equi¬ 
page  fo  light,  and  themfelves  fuch  excellent  horfemen, 
that  no  other  cavalry  can  pretend  to  follow  them. 
They  leap  over  ditches,  and  fwim  over  rivers,  with 
furprifing  facility.  They  never  encamp,  and  confe- 
quently  are  not  burthened  with  any  camp-equipage, 
faving  a  kettle  and  a  hatchet  to  every  fix  men.  They 
always  lie  in  the  woods,  out-houfes,  or  villages,  in  the 
front  of  the  army.  The  emperor,  queen  of  Hungary, 
and  king  of  Pruffia,  have  the  greateft  nnmber  of  troops 
under  this  name  in  their  fervice. 

HUSSITES,  the  followers  of  John  Hufs,  who  was 
burnt  for  herefy.  See  Huss. 

It  is  evident  in  what  the  pretended  herefy  of  John 
Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague  confided,  from  the  anfwer 
they  made  to  the  council,  when  they  were  admonilhed 
to  conform  to  the  fentiments  of  the  church.  “They 
were  lovers  (they  faid)  of  the  holy  gofpel,  and  fincere 
difciples  of  Jefus  Chrift :  that  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  all  other  churches  in  the  world,  were  widely  de¬ 
parted  from  the  apofiolical  tradition  ;  that  the  clergy 
ran  after  riches  and  pleafures,  lorded  it  over  the  peo¬ 
ple,  affe&ed  the  higheft  feats  3t  entertainments,  bred 
horfes  and  dogs  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
which  belonged  to  the  poor  members  of  Chrifi,  were 
confumed  in  vanity  and  wantonnefs :  and  that  the 
priefts  were  ignorant  of  the  commands  of  God,  or,  if 
they  did  know  them,  paid  but  little  regard  to  them.” 


Undifmayed  by  the  fate  of  their  leader,  the  Huffites  Huffin'! 
not  only  (luck  to  his  dodlrines,  but,  choofing  John  Zifca  II  j 
for  their  chief  in  Bohemia,  they  maintained  a  war  for  Hutchfi^  ^ 
a  long  time  againft  the  emperor  Sigifmund  with  great 
fuccefs  ;  and  Procopius  Holy,  another  of  their  leaders, 
conducted  them  with  equal  courage.  The  Huffites 
fpread  over  all  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  even  Silefia  H 
and  Poland ;  and  there  are  forr.e  remains  of  them  dill 
fubfifting  in  all  thefe  parts.  The  followers  of  Hufs  ; 

were  alfo  called  Calixtins ,  Taberites ,  and  Bohemian 
Brethren. 

HUSTINGS  (from  the  Saxon  word  Hujlinge,  i.  e.  j 
concilium,  or  curia),  a  court  held  in  Guild-hall  before 
the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen  of  London,  and  reckoned 
the  fupreme  court  of  the  city.  Here  deeds  may  be  ; 

ihrolled,  outlawries  fued  out,  and  replevins  and  writs 
of  error  determined.  In  this  court  alfo  is  the  ele&ion 
of  aldermen,  of  the  four  members  of  parliament  for 
the  city,  &c.  This  court  is  very  ancient,  as  appears 
by  the  laws  of  Edward  the  Confeflor.  Some  other 
cities  have  likewife  had  a  court  bearing  the  fame  name, 
as  Winchefter,  York,  &c. 

HUSUM,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the  duchy  of  I 
Slefwick,  and  capital  of  a  bailiwick  of  the  fame  name, 
with  a  ftrong  citadel,  and  a  very  handfome  church.  It  I 

is  feated  near  the  river  Ow,  on  the  German  Sea;  and 
is  fubjeft  to  the  dukes  of  Holftein-Gottorp.  E.  Long. 

9.  5.  N.  Lat.  54.  55. 

HUTCHESON  (Dr  Francis),  a  very  elegant 
writer  and  excellent  philofopher,  was  the  fon  of  a 
diflenting  minifter  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  was 
born  on  the  8th  of  Auguft  1694.  He  early  difco-  ; 

vered  a  fuperior  capacity;  and  having  gone  through  a 
fchool-education,  began  his  courfe  of  philofophy  at  an 
academy,  whence  he  removed  to  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow,  where  he  applied  himfelf  to  all  the  parts  of 
literature,  in  which  his  progrefs  \va3  fuitable  to  his 
uncommon  abilities. 

He  then  returned  to  Ireland ;  and  entering  into  the 
miniftry,  was  juft  about  to  be  fettled  in  a  fmall  con¬ 
gregation  of  difienters  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  when 
lome  gentlemen  about  Dublin,  who  knew  his  great 
abilities  and  virtues;  invited  him  to  take  up  a  private 
academy  there.  He  complied  with  the  invitation,  and 
met  with  much  fuccefs.  He  had  been  fixed  but  a 
(hort  time  in  Dublin,  when  his  Angular  merits  and 
accomplifhments  made  him  generally  known  ;  and  his 
acquaintance  was  fought  by  men  of  all  ranks,  who 
had  any  tafte  for  literature,  or  any  regard  for  learned 
men.  The  late  lord  vifcount  Molefworth  is  faid  to 
have  taken  great  pleafure  in  his  converfation,  and  to 
have  affifted  him  with  his  criticifms  and  obfervations 
upon  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  ideas  of  beauty  and  vir¬ 
tue,”  before  it  came  abroad.  He  received  the  fame 
favour  from  Dr  Synge,  lord  biihop  of  Elphin,  with 
whom  he  alfo  lived  in  great  friendfiiip.  The  firft  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  performance  came  abroad  without  the  au¬ 
thor’s  name,  but  the  merit  of  it  would  not  fuffer  him 
to  be  long  concealed.  Such  was  the  reputation  of  the 
work,  and  the  ideas  it  had  raifed  of  the  author,  that 
■lord  Granville,  who  was  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ire¬ 
land,  fent  his  private  fecretary  to  inquire  at  the  book- 
feller’s  for  the  author  ;  and  when  he  could  not  learn 
his  name,  he  left  a  letter  to  be  conveyed  to  him  :  in 
confequence  of  which  he  foori  became  acquainted  with 
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ftitchefon,  his  excellency,  and  was  treated  by  him,  all  the  time 
futchinfon J,e  continued  in  his  government,  with  diftinguifhing 
'  marks  of  familiarity  and  efteem. 

From  this  time  his  acquaintance  began  to  be  ftill 
more  courted  by  men  of  diftinftion  either  for  ftation 
or  literature  in  Ireland.  Archbifliop  King,  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  celebrated  book  De  originemali,  held  him 
in  great  efteem  ;  and  the  friend fhip  of  that  prelate  was 
of  great  ufe  to  him  in  fcreening  him  from  two  feveral 
attempts  made  to  profecute  him,  for  daring  to  take 
upon  him  the  education  of  youth,  without  having 
qualified  himfelf  by  fubfcribing  the  ecclefiaftical  canons, 
and  obtaining  a  licence  from  the  bifhop.  He  had 
alfo  a  large  (hare  in  the  efteem  of  the  primate  Bolter, 
who  through  his  influence  made  a  donation  to  the 
univerfity  of  Glafgow  of  a  yearly  fund  for  an  exhibi¬ 
tioner  to  be  bred  to  any  of  the  learned  profeffions. 
A  few  years  after  his  “  Inquiry  into  the  ideas  of 
Beauty  and  Virtue,”  his  “  Treatife  on  the  Pafiions” 
was  publifhed  :  both  thefe  works  have  been  often  re¬ 
printed  ;  and  always  admired,  both  for  the  fentiment 
and  language,  even  by  thofe  who  have  not  aflented  to 
the  philofophy  of  them,  nor  allowed  it  to  have  any 
foundation  in  nature.  About  this  time  he  wrote 
fome  philofophical  papers,  accounting  forlaiighter,  in 
a  different  way  from  Hobbes,  and  more  honourable 
to  human  nature  :  which  papers  were  publifhed  in  the 
col  left  ion  called  Hibernicus's  Letters. 

After  he  had  taught  in  a  private  academy  at  Dub¬ 
lin  for  feven  or  eight  years  with  great  repntation  and 
fuccefs,  he  was  called,  in  the  year  1729,  to  Scotland, 
to  be  a  profeffor  of  philofophy  in  the  univerfity  of 
Glafgow.  Several  young  gentlemen  came  along  with 
him  from  the  academy,  and  his  high  reputation  drew 
many  more  thither  both  from  England  and  Ireland. 
Here  he  fpent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  manner 
highly  honourable  to  himfelf,  and  ornamental  to  the 
univerfity  of  which  he  was  a  member.  His  whole 
time  was  divided  between  his  ftudies  and  the  duties  of 
his  office  ;  except  what  he  allotted  to  friendfhip  and 
fociety.  A  firm  conftitution  and  a  pretty  uniform 
Hate  of  good  health,  except  fome  few  flight  attacks 
of  the  gout,  feemed  to  promife  a  longer  life  ;  yet  he 
did  not  exceed  the  53d  year  of  his  age.  He  was  mar¬ 
ried,  foon  after  his  fettlement  in  Dublin,  to  Mrs  Mary 
Wilfon  a  gentleman’s  daughter  in  the  county  of  Lang¬ 
ford  ;  by  whom  he  left  behind  him  one  fon,  Francis 
Hutchefon,  doftor  of  medicine.  By  this  gentleman 
was  publifhed,  from  the  original  manufcript  of  his  fa¬ 
ther,  “  A  Syftem  of  Moral  Philofophy,  in  three 
books,  by  Francis  Hutchefon,  LL.  D.  at  Glafgow, 
1755,”  in  two  volumes,  4to. 

HUTCHINSON  (John),  a  philofophical  writer, 
whofe  notions  have  made  no  inconfiderable  noife  in 
the  world,  was  born  in  1674.  He  ferved  the  duke  of 
Somerfet  in  the  capacity  of  fteward  ;  and  in  the  courfe 
of  his  travels  from  place  to  place  employed  himfelf  in 
collefting  foflils  :  we  are  told,  that  the  large  and  noble 
colleftion  bequeathed  by  Dr  Woodward  to  the  uni¬ 
verfity  of  Cambridge,  was  aftually  made  by  him,  and 
even  unfairly  obtained  from  him.  When  he  left  the 
duke’s  fervice  to  indulge  his  ftudies  with  more  free¬ 
dom,  the  duke,  then  mafter  of  the  horfe  to  George  I. 
made  him  his  riding  furveyor,  a  kind  of  finecure  place 
of  200 1.  a-year  with  a  good  houfe  in  the  Meufe.  In 


1724  he  publifhed  the  firft  part  of  Mofes's  Principles, 
in  which  he  ridiculed  Dr  Woodward’s  Natural  Hiftory 
of  the  Earth,  and  exploded  the  doftrine  of  gravita¬ 
tion  eftablifhed  in  Newton’s  Principia  :  in  1727,  he 
publifhed  the  fecond  part  of  Mofes's  Principia,  con¬ 
taining  the  principles  of  the  Scripture  philofophy. 
From  this  time  to  his  death,  he  publifhed  a  volume 
every  year  or  two,  which,  with  the  MSS.  he  left  be¬ 
hind,  were  publifhed  in  1748,  in  12  vols.  8vo.  On 
the  Monday  before  his  death,  Dr  Mead  urged  him 
to  be  bled  ;  faying  pleafantly,  “  I  will  foon  fend  you 
to  Mofes,"  meaning  to  his  ftudies :  but  Mr  Hutchin- 
fon  taking  it  in  the  literal  fenfe,  anfwered  in  a  mut¬ 
tering  tone,  “  I  believe,  doftor,  you  will and  was 
fo  difpleafed,  that  he  difmiffed  him  for  another  phy- 
fician  ;  but  died  a  few  days  after,  Auguft  28th  1737. 
Singular  as  his  notions  are,  they  are  not  without  fome 
defenders,  who  have  obtained  the  appellation  of  Hut- 
chinfonians. 

HUY,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands  in  the  bifhopric 
of  Liege,  and  capital  of  Condfafs.  It  is  advanta- 
geoufly  feated  on  the  river  Maefe,  over  which  there  is 
a  bridge.  E.  Long.  10.  22.  N.  Lat.  52.  31. 

HUYGENS  (Chriftian),  one  of  the  greateft  ma¬ 
thematicians  and  aftronomersof  the  17th  century,  was 
the  fon  of  Conftantine  Huygens,  lord  of  Zuylichem, 
who  had  ferved  three  fucceflive  princes  of  Orange  in 
the  quality  of  fecretary  ;  and  was  born  at  the  Hague, 
in  1629.  He  difcovered  from  his  infancy  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  fondnefs  for  the  mathematics  ;  in  a  little  time 
made  a  great  progrefsin  them  ;  and  perfefted  himfelf 
in  thofe  ftudies  under  the  famous  profeffor  Schooten, 
at  Leyden.  In  1649,  he  went  to  Holftein  and  Den¬ 
mark,  in  the  retinue  of  Henry  count  of  Naffau  ;  and 
was  extremely  defirous  of  going  to  Sweden,  in  order 
to  fee  Des  Cartes,  but  the  count’s  (hort  flay  in  Den¬ 
mark  would  not  permit  him.  He  travelled  into  France 
and  England;  was,  in  x 663,  made  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Society ;  and,  upon  his  return  into  France,  M. 
Colbert,  being  informed  of  his  merit,  fettled  a  confi- 
derable  penfion  upon  him  to  engage  him  to  fix  at  Pa¬ 
ris  ;  to  which  Mr  Huygens  confented,  and  ftaid  there 
from  the  year  1666  to  1681,  where  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  loved  a 
quiet  and  ftudious  manner  of  life,  and  frequently  re¬ 
tired  into  the  country  to  avoid  interruption,  but  did 
not  contraft  that  morofenefs  which  is  fo  frequently  the 
effeft  of  folitude  and  retirement.  He  was  the  firft  who 
difcovered  Saturn’s  ring,  and  a  third  fatellite  belong¬ 
ing  to  that  planet,  which  had  hitherto  efcaped  the  eyes 
of  aftronomers.  He  difcovered  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  clocks  exaft,  by  applying  the  pendulum,  and  ren¬ 
dering  all  its  vibrations  equal  by  the  cycloid.  He 
brought  telefcopes  to  perfeftion,  made  many  other 
ufeful  difeoveries,  and  died  at  the  Hague  in  1695.  He 
was  the  author  of  feveral  excellent  works.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  of  thefe  are  contained  in  two  colleftions ;  the  firft 
of  which  was  printed  at  Leyden  in  1682,  in  quarto, 
under  the  title  of  Opera  varia;  and  the  fecond  at  Atn- 
fterdam  in  1728,  in  two  volumes  quarto,  in  titled  Ope¬ 
ra  reliqua. 

HYACINTH,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  pel¬ 
lucid  gems,  whofe  colour  is  red  with  an  admixture  of 
yellow. 

The  hyacinth,  though  lefs  ftriking  to  the  eye  than 
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Hyacinth,,  any  other  red  gems,  is  not  without  its  beauty  in  the 
Hyacinthus  fineft  fpecimens.  It  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  that 
of  a  pin’s  head  to  the  third  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Like  common  cryftal,  it  is  fometimes  found  colum¬ 
nar,  and  fometimes  in  a  peeble-form  ;  and  is  always 
harded  and  brighteft  in  the  larger  maffes. 

Its  colour  is  a  dull  or  deadiih  red,  with  an  admix¬ 
ture  of  yellow  in  it ;  and  this  mixed  colour  is  found 
in  all  the  variety  of  tints  that  a  prevalence  of  the  red 
or  of  the  yellow  in  different  degrees  is  capable  of 
giving  it. 

Our  jewellers  allow  all  thofe  gems  to  be  hyacinths 
or  jacinths,  that  are  of  a  due  hardnefs  with  this  mixed 
colour  ;  and  as  they  are  of  very  different  beauty  and 
value  in  their  feveral  degrees  and  mixture  of  colours, 
they  divide  them  into  four  kinds  ;  three  of  which  they 
call  hyacinths ,  but  the  fourth,  very  improperly,  a  ru¬ 
by.  i.  When  the  done  is  in  its  mod  perfeft  date,  and 
of  a  pure  and  bright  flame-colour,  neither  the  red  nor 
the  yellow  prevailing,  in  this  date  they  call  it  hyacin- 
tha  la  belle.  2.  When  it  has  an  over-proportion  of 
the  red,  and  that  of  a  duikier  colour  than  the  fine  high 
red  in  the  former;  and  the  yellow  that  appears  in  a 
faint  degree  in  it  is  not  a  fine,  bright,  and  clear,  but 
a  dulky  brownifh  yellow ;  then  they  call  it  the  faffron 
hyacinth.  3.  Such  dones  as  are  of  adeadwhitilh  yel¬ 
low,  with  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  red  in  them,  they 
call  amber-hyacinths.  And,  4.  When  the  done  is  of 
a  fine  deep  red,  blended  with  a  dulky  and  very  deep 
yellow,  they  call  it  a  rubacelle.  But  though  the  over¬ 
proportion  of  a  drong  red  in  this  gem  has  made 
people  refer  it  to  the  clafs  of  rubies,  its  evident  mix¬ 
ture  of  yellow  Ihews  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  hya¬ 
cinths. 

The  hyacinth  la  belle  is  found  both  in  the  Ead  and 
Wed  Indies.  The  oriental  are  the  harder,  but  the 
American  are  often  equal  to  them  in  colour.  The 
rubacelle  is  found  only  in  the  Ead  Indies,  and  is  ge¬ 
nerally  brought  over  among  the  rubies;  but  it  is  of 
little  value  :  the  other  varieties  are  found  in  Silefiaand 
Bohemia. 

HYACINTHUS,  hyacinth  ;  a  genus  of  the 
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monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  Gemma. 


pounds  or  more  ;  and  fome  varieties  are  in  fucli  high 
efieem  among  the  florids,  that  20  or  30  /.  will  be  given 
for  a  Angle  bulb.  They  are  hardy,  and  will  profpeif 
any  where,  though  the  fine  kinds  require  a  little  /bel¬ 
ter  during  the  winter.  They  may  be  propagated  ei¬ 
ther  by  feeds  or  off-fets  from  the  roots. 

The  properties  of  a  good  oriental  hyacinth  are,  a 
dem  perfedlly  upright,  of  moderate  length,  and  fo 
drong  and  well-proportioned  that  it  will  fudain  the 
weight  of  the  florets  without  bending:  the  florets 
/hould  be  large,  fwelling  below,  expanded  above,  and 
numerous,  10  or  15  at  lead,  but  are  often  20  or  30 
in  number  ;  and  fhould  be  placed  equally  round  the 
dem,  the  pedicles  on  which  they  grow  longer  below 
than  above,  diminilhing  gradually  in  length  upward 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  reprefent  a  pyramid,  and  each 
pedicle  fufficiently  drong  to  fupport  the  florets  with¬ 
out  drooping.  The  curious  in  thefe  plants  are  care¬ 
ful  never  to  plant  the  fine  forts  two  years  together  in 
the  fame  bed  of  earth  ;  for  by  planting  them  every 
year  in  a  frefh  bed,  the  beauty  of  the  flowers  ip  greatly 
improved. 

HYADES,  in  adronomy,  are  feven  flars  in  the 
bull’s  head,  famous  among  the  poets  for  the  bringing 
of  rain.  Whence  their  name  from  the  Greek, 

vtiv,  “  to  rain.”  The  principal  of  them  is  in  the  left 
eye,  by  the  Arabs  called  aldebaran. 

The  poets  feign  them  the  daughters  of  Atlas  and. 
Pleoae.  Their  brother  Hyas  being  torn  to  pieces 
a  lionefs,  they  wept  his  death  with  fuch  vehemence? 
that  the  gods,  in  compaffion  to  them,  tranflated  them 
into  heaven,  and  placed  them  in  the  bull’s  forehead, 
where  they  continue  to  weep  ;  this  condellation  being 
fuppofed  to  prefage  rain.  Others  reprefent  the  Hyades 
as  Bachus’s  nurfes  ;  and  the  fame  with  the  Dodonides, 
who  fearing  the  refentmeot  of  Juno,  and  flying  from 
the  cruelty  of  king  Lycurgus,  were  tranflated  by  Ju¬ 
piter  into  heaven. 

HYBERNACULUM,  in  botany,  winter-quar¬ 
ters;  defined  by  Linnaeus  to  be  part  of  the  plant 
which  defends  the  embryo  herb  from  injuries  du¬ 
ring  the  feverities  of  the  winter.  See  Bulbus  and 


plants.  There  are  fix  fpecies  ;  of  which  the  mod  re 
markable  is  the  orientalis,  or  eadem  hyacinth.  Of 
this  there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties,  amounting 
to  fome  hundreds,  each  of  which  differs  from  the  red 
in  fome  refpedt  or  other.  This  plant  hath  a  large, 
pnrplifli,  bulbous  root,  fending  up  feveral  narrow  e- 
reft  leaves  eight  or  ten  inches  long  ;  the  flower-dajk 
is  upright,  robud,  and  fucculent,  from  10  to  15 
inches  in  height  ;  adorned  upward  with  many  large 
funnel  or  bell-fliaped  flowers,  fwelling  at  the  bafe,  and 
cut  half  way  into  fix  parts  ;  collected  into  a  large  pyra¬ 
midal  fpike  of  different  colours  iu  the  varieties ;  flower¬ 
ing  in  April  or  May. 


HYBLA  (anc.  geog.)  or  Megara,  which  lad  name 
it  took  from  the  Megareans,  who  led  thither  a  co¬ 
lony  ;  called  alfo  Hybla  Parva ,  and  Galeotis .  In  Stra¬ 
bo’s  time  Megara  was  extindt,  but  the  name  Hybla  re¬ 
mained  on  account  of  its  excellent  honey  named  from 
it.  It  was  fituated  on  the  ead  coad  of  Sicily  between 
Syr3cufe  and  the  Leontines.  Galeota ,  and  Megarenfes; 
the  names  of  the  people,  who  were  of  a  prophetic  fpi~ 
rit,  being  the  defendants  of  Galeus  the  fon  of  Apol¬ 
lo.  HybUus  the  epithet. — The  Hyblaei  colies ,  fmall  e- 
minences  at  the  fprings  of  the  Alabus  near  this  place, 
were  famous  for  their  variety  of  flowers,  efpecially 
thyme ;  the  honey  gathered  from  which  was  by  the 


Thefe  plants  are  cultivated  with  the  greated  fuccefs  ancients  reckoned  the  bed  in  the  world,  excepting  that 
Holland,  from  whence  great  numbers  are  annually  of  Hymettus  in  Attica.  By  the  moderns  it  was  call- 


imported  into  Britain.  Each  variety  is  by  the  florids 
didinguifhed  either  J>y  the  name  of  the  place  where 
fird  raifed,  or  the  perfon  who  raifed  them,  or  the 


ed  Mel  Pap,  for  the  fame  reafon,  namely,  on  account 
of  its  excellent  honey,  and  extraordinary  fertility,  till 
it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  lava  of  ALtna  ;  and  having 


names  of  illudrious  perfonages,  as  of  kings,  generals,  .  then  become  totally  barren,  its  name  was  changed  to 
poets,  and  celebrated  ancient  hidorians,  gods,  god-  Mai  Pap.  In  a  fecond  eruption,  by  a  fbower  ofafhes 
defies,  &c.  They  are  fold  by  all  the  feed-dealers,  from  the  mountain,  it  foon  reaffumed  its  ancient  beau- 
The  prices  are  from  three  pence  per  root  to  five  or  ten  ty  and  fertility and  for  many  years  was  called  BeL 

Pafst: 
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Hybla  Pajfi  :  and  laft  of  all,  in  the  year  1 6&g,  it  was  again 

f!  laid  under  an  ocean  of  fire,  and  reduced  to  the  moft 

|*fyde'  wretched  fterility  ;  fince  which  time  it  is  again  known 
by  the  appellation  of  Mai  PaJJi.  However,  the  lava 
in  its  courfe  over  this  beautiful  country  has  left  feveral 
little  ifiands  or  hillocks,  juft  fufficient  to  Jhew  what  it 
formerly  was.  Thefe  make  a  Angular  appearance  in 
all  the  bloom  of  the  moft  luxuriant  vegetation,  fur- 
rounded  and  rendered  almoft  inacceflible  by  large  fields 
of  black  and  rugged  lava. 

HYBLA-Afa/cr,  (anc.  geog.)  was  fituated  in  the 
trait  lying  between  mount  iEtna  and  the  river  Syme- 
thus.  In  Paufanias’s  time  defolate. 

Hybla -Minor,  of  Her  tea,  (anc.  geog. )  an  inland 
town  of  Sicily,  fituated  between  the  rivers  Oanus  and 
Herminius ;  now  Ragusa. 

HYBRIDA  planta,  a  monftrous  produftion  of 
twd  different  fpecies  of  plants,  analogous  to  a  mule 
among  animals*  The  feeds  of  hybrid  plants  will  not 
propagate. 

HY/ENA,  in  zoology.  See  Cams. 

HYiENIUS  lapis,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  name  of 
a  ftone  faid  to  be  found  in  the  eyes  of  the  Hyaena. 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  thofe  creatures  were  in  old  times 
hunted  and  deftroyed  for  the  fake  of  thefe  ftones,  and 
that  it  was  fuppofed  they  gave  a  man  the  gift  of  pro¬ 
phecy  by  being  put  under  his  tongue. 

HYDATIDES,  in  medicine,  little  tranfparent 
veficles  or  bladders  full  of  water,  fometimes  found 
folitary,  and  fometimes  in  clutters  upon  the  liver,  and 
various  other  parts,  efpecially  in  hydropical  cafes. 

HYDATOSCOPIA,  called  alfo  hydromancy,  a 
kind  of  divination  or  method  of  foretelling  future 
events  by  water. 

HYDE  (Edward),  earl  of  Clarendon, and  lord  high 
«hancellor  of  England,  was  defcended  from  an  ancient 
family  in  Cheftiire,  and  born  at  Dinton  near  Hindon,. 
in  Wiltfhire,  in  1608.  He  was  entered  of  Magdalen- 
h3ll  Oxford,  where,  in  1625,  he  took  the  degree  of 
A.  B.  and  afterward  ftudied  the  law  in  the  Middle- 
Temple.  In  the  parliament  which  begun  at  Weft- 
minder  April  10.  1640,  lie  ftrved  for  Wotton-Baffet 
in  Wiltlhire.  But  that  parliament  being  foon  after 
difiblved,  he  was  chofen  for  Saltafh  in  Cornwall  in  the 
long  parliament.  His  abilities  were  much  taken  no¬ 
tice  of,  and  he  was  employed  in  feveral  committees  to 
examine  into  divers  grievances ;  hut  at  laft  being  dif- 
fatisfied  with  the  proceedings  in  the  parliament,  he  re¬ 
tired  to  the  king,  and  wa3  made  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  a  privy-counfellor,  and  knight.  Upon  the 
declining  of  the  king’s  caufe,  he  went  to  France, 
where,  after  the  death  of  king  Charles  I.  he  was  fworn 
of  the  privy-council  to  Charles  II.  In  1649,  he  aud 
the  lord  Cottington  were  fent  ambafladors  extraordi¬ 
nary  into  Spain,  and  in  1657  he  was  conftituted  lord 
high  chancellor  of  England.  The  year  before  the  re- 
ftoration,  the  duke  of  York  falling  in  love  with  Mrs 
Anne  Hyde,  the  lord  chancellor’s  eldeft  daughter,  re- 
folved  to  marry  her,  which  he  performed  ;  but  care¬ 
fully  concealed  it,  both  from  the  king  and  chancellor. 
Upon  the  reftoration,  he  was  chofen  chancellor  of  the 
nniverfity  of  Oxford  ;  and  foon  after  created  baron  of 
Hindon,  in  Wiltfhire,  vifcount  Cornbury  in  Oxford- 
fhire,  and  earl  of  Clarendon  in  Wiltfhire  ;  and,  on  the 
death  of  Henry  lord  Falkland,,  was  made  lord  lieute* 


nant  of  Oxfordfhire.  He  took  care  neither  to  load  Hyde, 
the  king’s  prerogative,  nor  encroach  upon  the  liber- 
ties  of  the  people  5  and  therefore  would  not  fet  afide 
the  petition  of  right,  nor  endeavour  to  raife  the  ftar- 
chamber  or  high-commiffion  courts  again  :  nor  did  he 
attempt  to  repeal  the  bill  for  triennial  parliaments ;  and 
when  he  might  have  obtained  two  millions  for  a  {land¬ 
ing  revenue,  he  afked  but  one  million  two  hundred 
thoufand  pounds  per  annum,  which  he  thought  would 
ftillput  the  king  upon  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe 
to  his  parliament.  In  this  juft  conduft  he  is  faid 
to  have  been  influenced  by  the  following  incident, 
which  happened  fome  years  before.  When  he  firft 
began  to  grow  eminent  in  the  law-,  he  went  down  to 
vifit  his  father  iu  Wiltfhire  ;  who,  one  day  as  they 
were  walking  in  the  fields  together,  obferved  to  him, 
that  men  of  his  profeffion  were  apt  to  ftretch  the  pre¬ 
rogative  too  far,  and  to  injure  liberty  ;  but  charged 
him,  if  ever  he  came  tp  any  eminence  in  his  profeffion, 
never  to  facrifice  the  law6  and  liberty  of  his  country  to 
his  own  intereft  or  the  will  of  his  prince  :  he  repeat¬ 
ed  his  advice  twice  f  and  immediately  falling  into  a  fit 
of  an  apoplexy,  died  in  a  few  hours  :  and  this  circum- 
ftance  had  a  lading  influence  upon  him.  In  .1 66a,  he 
oppofed  a  jrropofal  for  the  king’s  marriage  with  the 
infanta  of  Portugal,  and  the  fale  of  Dunkirk :  how¬ 
ever,  the  following  year,  articles  of  high  treafon  were 
exhibited  againft  him  by  the  earl  of  Briftol ;  but  they 
were  rejefted  by  the  houfe  of  lords.  In  1664,  he  op¬ 
pofed  the  war  with  Holland.  In  Auguft  1667,  he 
was  removed  from  his  poll  of  lord  chancellor;  and  in 
November  following  impeached  of  high  treafon  and 
other  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  by  the  houfe  of  com¬ 
mons:  upon  which  he  retired  into  France,  when  a 
bill  was  paffed  for  banifhing  him  from  the  king’s  do¬ 
minions.  See  Britain,  n°2U,  217.  Herefidedat 
Rouen  in  Normandy  5  and  dying  there  in  1674,  his 
body  was  brought  to  England  and  interred  in  Weft* 
minfter- abbey.  He  wrote,  1.  A  hiftory  of  the  re¬ 
bellion,  3  vols  folio,  and  6  vols  oftavo  ;  a  fecond  part 
of  which  was  lately  bequeathed  to  the  public  by  his 
lordfhip’s  defeendant  the  late  lord  Hyde  and  Cornbury. 

2.  A  letter  to  the  duke  of  York,  and  another  to  the 
duchefs  of  York,  upon  occafion  of  their  embracing  the 
Romifh  religion.  3.  An  anfwer  to  Hobbes’s  Levia¬ 
than.  4.  A  hiftory  of  the  rebellion  and  civil  wars  in 
Ireland,  oftavo  ;  and  fome  other  works. 

The  reverend  Mr  Granger,  in  his  Biographical  Hi¬ 
ftory  of  England,  obferves,  that  “  the  virtue  of  the 
earl  of  Clarendon  was  of  too  ftubborn  a  nature  for  the 
age  of  Charles  II.  Could  he  have  been  content,  (fays 
he,)  to  have  enflaved  millions,  he  might  have  been 
more  a  monarch  than  an  iinprincely  king.  But  he 
did  not  only  look  upon  himfelf  as  the  guardian  of  the 
laws  and  liberties  of  his  country,  but  had  alfo  a  pride 
in  his  nature  that  was  above  vice  ;  and  chofe  rather  to 
be  a  viftim  himfelf,  than  to  facrifice  his  integrity.  He 
had  only  one  part  to  aft,  which  was  that  of  an  honeft 
man.  His  enemies  allowed  themfelve3  a  much  greater 
latitude  ;  they  loaded  him  with  calumnies,  blamed  him 
even  for  their  own  errors  and  mifeonduft,  and  helped 
to  ruin  him  by  fuch  buffooneries  as  he  dtfpifed.  He 
was  a  much  greater,  perhaps  a  much  happier,  man,, 
alone  and  in  exile,  than  Charles  the  Second  upon  his 
throne.” 


Audi 
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Hyde.  And  the  following  chara&er  of  this  nobleman  is  gi- 
yen  by  Mr  Walpole.  “  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  (fays  he), 
who  oppofed  an  arbitrary  court,  and  embraced  the  par¬ 
ty  of  an  affli&ed  one,  muft  be  allowed  to  have  aded 
confcientioufly.  A  better  proof  was  his  behaviour  on 
the  reftoration,  when  the  torrent  of  an  infatuated  na¬ 
tion  intreatcd  the  king  and  his  minifter  to  be  abfolute. 
Had  Clarendon  fought  nothing  but  power,  his  power 
had  never  ceafed.  A  corrupted  court  and  a  blinded 
populace  were  lefs  the  caufes  of  the  chancellor’s  fall, 
than  an  ungrateful  king,  who  could  not  pardon  his 
lordlhip’s  having  refufed  to  accept  for  him  the  flavery 
of  his  country.  Like  Juftice  herfelf,  he  held  the  ba¬ 
lance  between  the  neceffary  power  of  the  fupremema- 
giftrate,  and  the  interefts  of  the  people.  This  never- 
dying  obligation  his  cotemporaries  were  taught  to 
overlook  and  clamour  againft,  till  they  removed  the 
only  man  who,  if  he  could,  would  have  corrected  his 
matter's  evil  government.  Almoft  every  virtue  of  a 
minifter  made  his  charader  venerable.  As  an  hifto- 
rian,  he  feems  more  exceptionable.  His  majeftyand  elo¬ 
quence,  his  power  of  painting  cliaraders,  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  fubjed,  rank  him  in  the  firft  clafs  of  wri¬ 
ters  ;  yet  he  has  both  great  and  little  faults.  Of  the 
latter,  his  ftories  of  ghofts  and  omens  are  not  to-be  de¬ 
fended.  His  capital  fault  is  his  whole  work  being  a 
laboured  juftification  of  king  Charles.  If  he  relates 
faults,  fome  palliating  epithet  always  Aides  in,  and  he 
has  the  art  of  breaking  hisdarkeft  (hades  with  gleams 
of  light  that  take  off  all  impreflion  of  horror.  One 
may  pronounce  on  my  lord  Clarendon,  in  his  double 
capacity  of  ftatefman  and  hiftorian,  that  he  aded  for 
liberty,  but  wrote  for  prerogative.” 

Hyde  (Dr  Thomas),  profeffor  of  Arabic  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  and  one  of  the  moft  learned  writers  of  the  17th 
century,  was  born  in  1636  ;  and  ftudied  firft  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  afterwards  at  Oxford.  Before  lie  was  18 
years  of  age,  he  was  Cent  from  Cambridge  to  London  to 
aflift  Mr  Brian  Walton  in  the  great  work  of  the  Poly¬ 
glot  Bible  ;  and  about  that  period  undertook  to  tran- 
feribe  the  Perfian  Pentateuch  out  of  the  Hebrew  cha- 
raders,  which  archbiftiop  Ufher,  who  well  knew  the 
difficulty  of  the  undertaking,  pronounced  to  be  an  im- 

fiofiible  talk  to  a  native  Perfian.  After  he  had  happi- 
y  lucceeded  in  this,  he  afiifted  in  correding  feveral 
parts  of  Mr  Walton’s  work,  for  which  he  was  perfed- 
ly  qualified.  He  was  made  archdeacon  of  Gloucefter, 
canon  of  Chrift-church,  head  keeper  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  and  profeffor  both  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic,  in 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford.  He  was  interpreter  and  fe- 
cretary  of  the  Oriental  languages,  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  James  II.  and  William  III.  ;  and  was 
perfedly  qualified  to  fill  this  port,  as  he  could  converfe 
in  the  languages  which  he  underftood.  There  never 
was  an  Englifhman  in  his  fituation  of  life  who  made  fo 
great  a  progrefs ;  but  his  mind  was  fo  engroffed  by  his 
beloved  {Indies,  that  he  is  faid  to  have  been  but  ill 
qualified  to  appear  to  any  advantage  in  common  con- 
verfation.  Of  all  his  learned  works,  (the  very  cata¬ 
logue  of  which,  as  obferved  by  Anth.  Wood,  is  a 
curiofity),  his  Religio  Veterum  Perfarum  is  the  moft 
celebrated.  Dr  Gregory  Sharpe,  the  late  learned 
and  ingenious  matter  of  the  temple,  has  cpllefted 
feveral  of  his  pieces  formerly  printed,  and  republilh- 
ed  them,  with  fome  additional  differtations,  and  his 


life  prefixed,  in  two  elegant  volumes  quarto.  This  Hydnui  ■ 
great  man  died  on  the  18th  of  February,  1702.  A-  ii 
mong  his  other  works  are,  1.  A  Latin  tranflation  of  Hy^roct " 
Ulug  Beig’sobfervations  on  the  longitude  and  latitude  p  _ 
of  the  fixed  ftars  ;  and,  2.  A  cataloge  of  the  printed 
books  in  the  Bodleian  library. 

HYDNUM,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  fungi,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants.  It  is  of  the 
horizontal  kind,  echinated  or  befet  with  {harp-pointed 
fibres  on  its  under  part.  One  of  the  fpecies,  named 
the  imbricatum ,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  is  found 
in  woods.  It  hath  a  convex  hat,  tiled,  {landing  on 
a  fmooth  pillar,  of  a  pale  flefii-colour,  with  white 
prickles.  It  is  eaten  in  Italy,  and  is  faid  to  be  of  a 
very  delicate  tafte. 

HYDRA,  in  fabulons  hiftory,  a  ferpent  in  the 
Marfti  of  Lerna,  in  Peloponnefus,  reprefented  by  the 
poets  with  many  heads,  one  of  which  being  cut  off, 
another  immediately  fuceeded  in  its  place,  unlefs  the 
wound  was  inftantly  cauterized.  Hercules  attacked 
this  monfter  ;  and  having  caufed  Iolaus  to  hew  down 
wood  for  flaming  brands,  as  he  cut  off  the  heads  he 
applied  the  brands  to  the  wounds,  by  which  means  he 
deftroyed  the  Hydra. 

Hydra,  in  aftronomy.  See- there,  n°2o6‘. 

HYDRAGOGUES,  among  phyficians,  remedies 
which  evacuate  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  dropfies. 

The  word  is  formed  of  water,  and  to  draw 
or  lead ;  but  the  application  of  the  term  proceeds  up¬ 
on  a  miftaken  fuppofition,  that  every  purgative  had 
fome  particular  humour  which  it  would  evacuate,  and 
which  could  not  be  evacuated  by  any  other.  It  is 
now,  however,  difeovered,  that  all  ftrong  purgatives 
will  prove  hydragogues,  if  given  in  large  quantity,  or 
in  weak  conftitutions.  The  principal  medicines  re¬ 
commended  as  hydragogues,  are  the  juice  of  elder, 
the  root  of  iris,  foldanella,  mechoacan,  jalap,  & c. 

HYDRANGEA,  in  botany  ;  a  genus  of  the  digy- 
nia  order,  belonging  to  the  decandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  arborefeens,  a  na¬ 
tive  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  hath  lately 
been  brought  to  Europe,  and  is  preferved  in  gardens, 
more  for  the  fake  of  variety  than  beauty.  It  rifes  a- 
bout  three  feet  high ;  and  hath  many  foft  pithy  ftalks, 
garniftied  with  two  oblong  heart-lhaped  leaves  placed 
oppofite.  The  flowers  are  produced  at  the  top  of  the 
ftalks  in  a  corymbus.  They  are  white,  compofed  of 
five  petals  with  ten  ftamina  furrounding  the  ftyle.  It 
is  eafily  propagated  by  parting  the  roots ;  the  beft 
time  for  which  is  the  end  of  Odtober.  The  plants 
thrive  beft  in  a  eooift  foil,  and  require  *o  be  fheltered 
from  fevere  frofts. 

HYDRAULICS,  the  fcience  of  the  motion  of 
fluids,  and  the  conftrudlion  of  all  kinds  of  inftruments 
and  machines  relating  thereto.  See  Hydrostatics, 
chap.  iv. 

HYDRENTEROCELE,  in  furgery,  a  fpecies  of 
hernia,  wherein  the  inteftines  defeend  into  the  fero- 
tum,  together  with  a  quantity  of  water. 

HYDROCELE,  in  furgery,  denotes  any  hernia 
arifing  from  water;  but  is  particularly  ufed  for  fuch  a 
one  of  the  ferotum,  which  fometimes  grows  to  the 
fize  of  one’s  head,  without  pain,  but  exceeding  trou- 
blefome  to  the  patient.  See  Surgery. 

HYDROCEPHALUS,  a  preternatural  diftenfion 

of 
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kydracha-  of  the  head  to  an  uncommon  fize  by  a  ftagnation  and 
j  ris  extravafation  of  the  lymph  ;  which,  when  colle&ed  in 
l  .  .  the  infide  of  the  cranium,  is  then  termed  internal ;  as 

^  r°  e '  that  colle&ed  on  the  outfide  is  termed’ external.  See 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDROCHARIS,,the  little  water-lily;  a 
genus  of  the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  dicecia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  a  native 
of  Britain,  growing  in  flow  ftreams  and  wet  ditches. 
It  hath  kidney-fhaped  leaves,  thick,  fmooth,  and  of  a 
brownifti  green  colour,  with  white  bloffoms.  There 
is  a  variety  with  double  flowers  of  a  very  fweet  fmell. 

HYDROCOTYLE,  water-navelwort  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  digynia  order,  belonging  to  the  petandria 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  none  of 
which  are  ever  cultivated  in  gardens.  One  of  them,  a 
native  of  Britain,  growing  in  marfhy  grounds,  isfup- 
pofed  by  the  farmers  to  occafion  the  rot  in  Iheep.  The 
leaves  have  central  leaf-ftalks,  with  about  five  flowers 
in  a  rundle  ;  the  petals  are  of  a  reddifh  white. 

HYDROGRAPHY,  the  art  of  meafuring  and  de- 
fcribing  the  fea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes,  &c.— -With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fea,  it  gives  an  account  of  its  tides,  coun¬ 
ter-tides,  foundings,  bays,  gulphs,  creeks,  &c.  ;  as 
alfo  of  the  rocks,  fhelves,  fands,  fhallows,  promonto¬ 
ries,  harbours  ;  the  diftance  and  bearing  of  one  port 
from  another;  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable, 
whether  out  at  fea  or  on  the  coaft. 

HYDROMANCY,  a  method  of  divination  by  wa¬ 
ter,  prsAifed  by  the  ancients.  See  Divination,  n°  7. 

HYDROMEL,  honey  diluted  in  nearly  an  equal 
weight  of  water.  When  this  liquor  has  not  ferment¬ 
ed,  it  is  called  fimple  hydr-omel ;  and  when  it  has  un¬ 
dergone  the  fpirituons  fermentation,  it  is  called  the  vi¬ 
nous  hydromel,  or  mead. 

Honey,  like  all  faccharine  fubftances,  vegetable  or 
animal,  is  fufceptible  of  fermentation  in  general,  and 
particularly  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation.  To  in¬ 
duce  this  fermentation,  nothing  is  neceflary  but  to  di¬ 
lute  it  fufficiently  in  water,  and  to  leave  this  liquor 
expofed  to  a  convenient  degree  of  heat.  To  make 
good  vinous  hydromel  or  mead,  the  whiteft,  pureft, 
and  beft-tafted  honey  muft  be  cliofen  ;  and  this  mull 
be  put  into  a  kettle  with  more  than  its  weight  of  wa¬ 
ter  :  a  part  of  this  liquor  muft  be  evaporated  by  boil¬ 
ing,  and  the  liquor  fcummed,  till  its  confiftence  is 
fuch  that  a  frefh  egg  ftiall  be  fupported  upon  its  fur- 
face  without  finking  more  than  half  its  thicknefs  into 
the  liquor  ;  then  the  liquor  is  to  be  drained  and  pour¬ 
ed  through  a  funnel  into  a  barrel :  this  barrel,  which 
ought  to  be  nearly  full,  muft  be  expofed  to  a  heat  as 
equable  as  is  poflible,  from  20  to  27  or  28  degrees  of 
Mr  Reaumur’s  thermometer,  taking  care  that  the 
bung-hole  be  {lightly  covered,  but  not  clofed.  The 
phenomena  of  the  fpirituous  fermentation  will  appear 
in  this  liquor,  and  will  fubfift  during  two  or  three 
months,  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  ;  after  which 
they  will  diminiih  and  ceafe.  During  this  fermenta¬ 
tion,  the  barrel  muft  be  filled  up  occafionally  with 
more  of  the  fame  kind  of  liquor  of  honey,  fome  of 
which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  on  purpofe  to  replace 
the  liquor  which  flows  out  of  the  barrel  in  froth. 
When  the  fermentation  ceafes,  and  the  liquor  has  be¬ 
come  very  vinous,  the  barrel  is  then  to  be  put  in  a 
cellar  and  well  clofed.  A  year'  afterwards  the  mead 


will  be  fit  to  be  put  into  bottles.  Hydrometer 

The  vinous  hydromel  or  mead  is  an  agreeable  kind  11 
of  wine:  neverthelefs  it  retains  long  a  tafte  of  honey.  JIy<!r°fC0Pe 
which  is  unpleafing  to  fome  perfons ;  but  this  tafte  it 
is  faid  to  lofe  entirely  by  being  kept  a  very  long  time. 

The  fpirituous  fermentation  of  honey,  as  alfo  that 
of  fugar,  and  of  the  moft  of  vinous  liquors,  when  it 
is  very  faccharine,  is  generally  more  difficultly  effefted, 
requires  more  heat,  and  continues  longer  than  that  of 
ordinary  wines  made  from  the  juice  of  grapes;  and 
thefe  vinous  liquors  always  preferve  a  faccharine  tafte, 
which  (hews  that  a  part  only  of  them  is  become  fpiri- 
tuous. 

HYDROMETER,  an  inftrument  to  meafure  the 
ravity,  denfity,  velocity,  force,  &c.  of  water  and  other 
uids.  See  Hydrostatics,  n°  13. 

HYDROMPHALUS,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
tumour  in  the  navel,  arifirig  from  a  colleftion  of  water. 

HYDROPHAN^E,  in  natural  hiftory :  A  genus 
of  femi-pellucid  gems,  compofed  of  cryftal  and  earth  ; 
the  latter  ingredient  being  in  large  proportion,  and 
mixed  imperfeftly,  as  in  the  chalcedony  ;  and  giving 
a  general  cloudinefs  or  miftinefs  to  the  ftone ;  but  of 
fuch  an  imperfeft  and  irregular  admixture,  as  not  to  be 
capable  of  a  polifh  like  the  chalcedony ;  and  appear¬ 
ing  of  a  dufky  and  foul  furface  till  thrown  into  water, 
in  which  they  become  lucid  and  in  fome  degree  tranf- 
parent,  either  in  part  or  totally  ;  alfo  changing  their 
colour,  which  returns  to  them  on  their  being  taken 
out  of  the  water.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  oculus 
beli  of  authors,  or  whitiih  grey  hydrophanes  variega¬ 
ted  with  yellow,  and  with  a  black  central  nucleus ;  and 
the  oculus  mundi,  or  lapis  tnutabilis,  which  is  likewife 
a  whitiih  grey  .kind  without  veins, 

HYDROPHOBIA,  an  averfion  or  dread  of  water  : 
a  terrible  fymptom  of  the  rabies  canina;  and  which  has 
likewife  been  found  to  take  in  violent  inflammations  of 
the  ftomach  and  in  hyfteric  fits.  See  (the  Index  fub¬ 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

HYDROPHYLACIA,  a  word  ufed  by  Kircher 
and  fome  others  who  have  written  in  the  fame  fyftem, 
to  exprefs  thofe  great  refervoirs  of  water  which  he  pla¬ 
ces  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  for  the  fupplyof 
rivers  which  run  through  the  feveral  lower  countries. 

This  he  makes  to  be  one  of  the  great  ufes  of  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  ceconomy  of  the  univerfe. 

HYDROPHYLLUM,  water-leaf;  a  genus  of 
the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria 
clafs  of  plants.  There  is  only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the 
Virginianum,  or  water-leaf  of  Morinus.  It  grows  na¬ 
turally  in  Canada  and  many  other  parts  of  America 
on  moift  fpongy.  ground.  The  root  is  compofed  of 
many  ftrong  flelhy  fibres,  from  which  arife  many  leaves 
with  footftalks  five  or  fix  inches  long,  jagged  into 
three,  five,  or  feven  lobes,  almoft  to  the  midrib,  indent¬ 
ed  on  their  edges.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  loofe 
clutters  hanging  downward,  are  bell- fliaped,  and  of  a 
dirty  white  colour.  It  may  be  propagated  by  parting 
the  roots;  which  ought  to  be  done  in  autumn,  that  the 
plants  may  be  well  rooted  before  fpring,  otherwife  they 
will  require  a  great  deal  of  water. 

HYDROPS,  in  medicine,  the  fame  with  Dropsy. 
HYDROSCOPE,  an  inftrument  anciently  ufed  for 
the  meafuring  of  time. 

The  hydrofeope  was  a  kind  of  water-clock,  confid¬ 
ing- 


Ilydrofta- 

tics. 
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ing  of  a  cylindrical  tube,  conical  at  bottom  :  the  cy¬ 
linder  was  graduated,  or  marked  out  with  divifions, 
to  which  the  top  of  the  water  becoming  fucceffively 


contiguous,  as  it  trickled  out  at  the  vertex  of  the  Hydrafi  I 
cone,  pointed  out  the  hour.  See  Hydrostatics,  t»cs.l  p' 

n°  41, 42* 


HYDROS 


T  A  T  I  C  S; 


A  SCIENCE  which  treats  of  the  weight,  motion, 
and  equilibria  of  liquid  bodies.  Under  this  head, 
not  only  accounts  of  the  nature  and  properties  of  fluids 
in  general  are  introduced,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
aft;  but  alfo  the  art  of  weighing  folid  bodies  in  fluids, 
in  order  to  difeover  their  fpecific  gravities. 

Sect.  I.  0/Fluids  in  general. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton’s  definition  of  a  fluid  is.  That  it  i* 
a  body  yielding  to  any  force  imprefled,  and  which 
hath  its  parts  very  eafily  moved  one  among  another. 
See  Fluidity. 

This  definition  fuppofes  the  motion  fpoken  of  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  partial  preflure;  for  in  the  cafe  of  an  in- 
compreffible  fluid,  it  is  demon  ftrated  by  Dr  Keil,  that 
under  a  total  or  an  equal  preflure,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  that  the  yielding  body  fhould  move. 

The  original  and  conftituent  parts  of  fluids  are  by 
the  moderns  conceived  to  be  particles  fmall,  fmooth, 
hard,  and  fpherical  :  according  to  which  opinion, 
every  particle  is  of  itfelf  a  folid,  or  a  fixed  body;  and, 
when  confidered  fingly,  is  no  fluid,  but  becomes  fo 
only  by  being  joined  with  other  particles  of  the  fame 
kind.  From  this  definition,  it  hath  been  concluded 
by  fome  philofophers,  that  fome  fubftances,  fuch  as 
mercury,  are  effentially  fluid,  on  account  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  configuration  of  their  particles  ;  but  later  dif- 
coveries  have  evinced  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion,  and 
that  fluidity  is  truly  to  be  reckoned  an  effeft  of  heat. 
See  Fluidity. 

That  fluids  have  vacuities,  will  appear  upon  mixing 
fait  with  water,  a  certain  quantity  whereof  will  be 
diflolved,  and  thereby  imbibed,  without  enlarging  the 
dimenfions.  A  fluid’s  becoming  more  buoyant,  is  a 
certain  proof  that  its  fpecific  gravity  is  increafed,  and 
of  confequence  that  many  of  its  vacuities  are  thereby 
filled:  after  which  it  may  (till  receive  a  certain  quan¬ 
tity  of  other  difloluble  bodies,  the  particles  whereof 
are  adapted  to  the  vacancies  remaining,  without  adding 
any  thing  to  its  bulk,  though  the  abfolute  weight  of 
the  whole  fluid  be  thereby  increafed. 

This  might  be  demonftrated,  by  weighing  a  phial 
of  rain-water  critically,  with  a  nice  balancer  pour 
this  water  into  a  cup,  and  add  fait  to  it ;  refund  of 
the  clear  liquor  what  will  again  fill  the  phial ;  an  in- 
creafe  of  weight  will  be  found  under  the  fame  dimen- 
fions,  from  a  repletion,  as  has  been  faid,  of  the  vacuities 
of  the  frelh  water  with  faline  particles. 

And  as  fluids  have  vacuities,  or  are  not  perfeftly 
denfe ;  it  is  alfo  probable,  that  they  are  compounded 
of  fmall  fpheres  of  different  diameters,  whofe  inter- 
flices  may  be  fucceffively  filled  with  apt  materials 
for  that  purpofe :  and  the  fmaller  thefe  interftices 
are,  the  greater  will  the  gravity  of  the  fluid  al¬ 
ways  be. 

For  inftance,  fuppofe  a  barrel  be  filled  with  bullets 
in  the  mod  compaft  manner,  a  great  many  fmall-fhot 
may  afterwards  be  placed  in  the  interftices  of  thofe 


balls;  the  vacuities  of  the  fhot  may  then  be  replenifhed 
with  a  certain  quantity  of  fea-fand ;  the  interftices  of 
the  grains  of  the  fand  may  again  be  filled  with  water; 
and  thus  may  the  weight  of  the  barrel  be  greatly 
augmented,  without  increafing  the  general  bulk. —  *  #  4 

Now  this  being  true  with  regard  to  folids,  is  appli-  gJYproj 
cable  alfo  to  fluids.  For  inftance,  river-water  will  peities.  | 
diffolve  a  certain  quantity  of  fait;  after  which  it  will 
receive  a  certain  quantity  of  fugar;  and  after  that,  a  J 

certain  quantity  of  alum,  and  perhaps  other  difloluble 
bodies,  and  not  increafe  its  firft  dimenfions. 

The  more  perfeft  a  fluid  is,  the  more  eafily  will  it 
yield  to  all  impreffions,  and  the  more  eafily  will  the 
parts  unite  and  coalefce  when  feparated.  A  perfeft 
fluid  is  that  whofe  parts  are  put  into  motion  by  the 
lea/l  force  imaginable :  an  jmperfeft  one  is  that  whofe 
parts  yield  to  a  fmall  force,  not  the  leaf.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  that  in  nature  there  is  no  perfeft  fluid,  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  fire  perhaps  excepted ;  fince  we  fee  that  the 
mutual  attraftion  of  the  parts  of  all  the  fluids,  fubjeft 
to  our  experiments,  renders  them  cohefive  in  fome  de¬ 
gree;  and  the  more  they  ding  together,  the  lefs  per¬ 
feft  their  fluidity  is.  If,  for  inftance,  a  glafs  be  filled 
with  water  above  the  brim,  it  will  vifibly  rife  tb  a 
convex  furface,  which,  was  it  a  perfeft  fluid,  free  from 
either  tenacity  or  cohefion,  would  be  impoffible.' 

Mercury,  the  moll  perfeft  fluid  we  know,  is  not 
exempt  from  this  attraftion  ;  for,  fliould  the  bottom 
of  a  flat  glafs,  having  a  gentle  riling  toward  the  mid¬ 
dle,  be  covered  thin  with  quickfilver,  a  little  motion  of 
the  machine  will  caufe  the  fluid  foon  to  feparate  from 
the  middle,  and  lie  round  it  like  a  ring,  having  edges 
of  a  conliderable  thicknefs. 

But  if  a  like  quantity  thereof  be  poured  into  a  gol¬ 
den  cup,  it  will,  on  the  contrary,  appear  higher  com-  i 

fiderably  on  the  fides  than  in  the  middle.  Which  may 
proceed  in  part,  perhaps,  from  the  gold’s  being  of 
great  denfity,  and  therefore  capable  of  exerting  there¬ 
on  a  greater  degree  of  attraftion  than  other  metals.  j 

Probably  too  it  may  happen  from  its  having  pores  of 
an  apter  difpofition  and  magnitude  to  receive  the  mi¬ 
nute  mercurial  particles,  than  thofe  of  iron  and  fome 
other  metals;  and  therefore  the  attraftion  of  cohefion 
in  this  experiment  may  obtain  alfo :  and  every  one 
knows  how  eafily  thefe  two  bodies  incorporate,  and 
make  a  perfeft  amalgama.  But  the  reafon  commonly 
given  for  the  two  phsenomena  is,  that  mercury,  in  the 
firft  cafe,  attrafts  itfelf  more  than  it  does  glafs ;  and, 
in  the  laft  cafe,  mercury  attrafts  gold  more  than  it 
does  itfelf. 

Sir  Ifaac  Newton  held  all  matter  to  be  originally 
homogeneous;  and  that  from  the  different  modifica¬ 
tions  and  texture  of  it  alone,  all  bodies  receive  their 
various  ftrufture,  compoiition,  and  form.  In  his  defi¬ 
nition  of  a  fluid,  he  feem3  to  imply,  that  he  thought 
fluids  to  be  compofcd  of  primary  folids;  and,  in  the 
beginning  a f  his  Principia ,  he  fpeaks  of  fand  and  pow- 
ders  as  of  imperfeft  fluids. 
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i  Pifliure  Borrelli  has  demonftrated,  that  the  conftituentparts 
-.  of  fluids.  q£  fluids  are  not  fluJdj  but  confident  bodies  ;  and  that 
J  the  elements  of  all  bodies  are  perfe&ly  firm  and  hird. 

Florentine  The  incompreffibility  of  water,  proved  by  the  FIo- 
jp'xperiment.rentiiie  experiment,  is  a  fuffioient  evidence  aifo,  that 
each  primary  particle  or  fpherule  thereof  is  a  peife& 
and  impenetrable  folid.  Mr  Locke  too,  in  his  EJfay 
on  Human  Underjlanding,  admits  this  to  be  fo. 

This  famous  experiment  was  firft  attempted  by  the 
great  lord  Verulam,  who  inclofed  a  quantity  of  water 
in  lead,  and  found  that  it  inclined  rather  to  make  its 
way  through  the  pores  of  the  metal,  than  be  reduced 
into  lefs  compafs  by  any  force  that  could  be  applied. 
The  academics  of  Florence  made  this  experiment  af¬ 
terwards  more  accurately  with  a  globe  of  filver,  as 
being  a  metal  lefs  yielding  and  du&ile  than  gold. 
This  being  filled  with  w-iter,  and  well  clofed,  they 
found,  by  hammering  gently  thereon,  that  the  fpheri- 
city  of  the  globe  was  altered  to  a  lefs  capacious  fi¬ 
gure  (as  might  geometrically  be  proved);  but  a  part 
of  the  water  always  like  dew  came  through  its  fides 
before  this  could  be  obtained.  This  has  been  attempted 
by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton,  and  fo  many  competent  judges, 
on  gold  and  feveral  other  metals  fince,  with  equal  fuc- 
cefs,  that  we  do  not  hold  any  fluid  in  its  natural  ftate, 
except  the  air,  to  be  either  coinprelfible  or  elaltic. — 
In  fome  experiments  by  Mr  Canton,  it  hath  been  ob- 
ferved,  that  water  is  more  or  lefs  compreffed  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  different  conflitution  of  the  atmofphere  ; 
whence  it  hath  been  concluded  that  the  Florentine 
experiment  was  erroneous  ;  but  it  will  not  follow,  that 
water  can  be  compreffed  by  any  artificial  force,  be- 
caufe  nature  hath  a  method  of  comprefiing  it ;  any 
more  than  that  folid  metal  can  be  compreffed  artifi¬ 
cially,  though  we  know  that  very  flight  degrees  of 
heat  and  cold  will  expand  or  contract  its  dimenfions. 
See  Water. 

4  Sect.  II.  Of  the  Gravity  and  Prejfure  of  Fluids. 
Fluids  prefs  All  bodies,  both  fluid  and  folid,  prefs  downwards 
Inward1  as  ^e  force  °f  gravity  ;  but  fluids  have  this  wonder- 

downward^  ful  property,  that  their  prefTure  upwards  and  fidewife 
is  equal  to  their  prefTure  downwards  ;  and  this  is  al¬ 
ways  in  proportion  to  their  perpendicular  height,  with¬ 
out  any  regard  to  their  quantity :  for,  as  each  par¬ 
ticle  is  quite  free  to  move,  it  will  move  towards  that 
part  or  fide  on  which  the  prefTure  is  leaft.  And  hence, 
no  particle  or  quantity  of  a  fluid  can  be  at  reft,  till  it 

I  is  every  way  equally  prefled. 

Plate  To  (hew  by  experiment  that  fluids  prefs  upward  as 

CL1I.  we]]  as  downward,  let  A  B  be  a  long  upright  tube 

*'  filled  with  water  near  to  its  top;  and  CD  a  final!  tube 

open  at  both  ends,  and  immerfed  into  the  water  in  the 
large  one:  if  the  immerfion  be  quick,  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  in  the  fmall  tube  to  the  fame  height 
that  it  ftands  in  the  great  one,  or  until  the  furfaces 
of  the  water  in  both  are  on  the  fame  level:  which 
fhews  that  the  water  is  prefled  upward  into  the  fmall 
tube  by  the  weight  of  what  is  in  the  great  one;  other- 
wife  it  could  never  rife  therein,  contrary  to  its  natural 
gravity;  unlefs  the  diameter  of  the  bore  were  fo  fmall, 
that  the  the  atttra&ion  of  the  tube  would  raife  the 
water ;  which  will  never  happen,  if  the  tube  be  as 
wide  as  that  in  a  common  barometer.  And,  as  the 
water  rifes  no  higher  in  the  fmall  tube  than  till  its 
Vol.  V. 
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fnrface  be  on  a  level  with  the  furface  of  the  water  in  Preflure 
the  great  one,  this  fhews  that  the  prefTure  is  not  in  of  fluids‘- 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  great  tube, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  perpendicular  height  therein  : 
for  there  is  much  more  water  in  the  great  tube  all 
around  the  fmall  one,  than  what  is  raifed  to  the  fame 
height  in  the  fmall  one  a3  it  ftands  in  the  great. 

Take  out  the  fmall  tube,  and  let  the  water  run  out 
of  it ;  then  it  will  be  filled  with  air.  Stop  its  upper 
end  with  the  cork  C,  and  it  will  be  full  of  air  all  be¬ 
low  the  cork  :  this  done,  plunge  it  again  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  water  in  the  great  tube,  and  you  will  fee 
the  water  rife  up  in  it  to  the  height  E.  Which  fhews 
that  the  air  is  a  body,  otherwife  it  could  not  hinder 
the  water  from  riling  up  to  the  fame  height  as  it 
did  before,  namely,  to  A  ;  and  in  fo  doing,  it  drove 
the  air  out  at  the  top  ;  but  now  the  air  is  confined 
by  the  cork  C:  And  it  alfo  fhews  that  the  air  is  a  com- 
preflible  body  ;  for  if  it  were  not  fo,  a  drop  of  water 
could  not  enter  into  the  tube. 

The  prefTure  of  fluids  being  equal  in  all  dire&ions, 
it  follows,  that  the  fides  of  a  veflel  are  as  much  prefled 
by  a  fluid  in  it,  all  around  in  any  given  ring  of  points, 
as  the  fluid  below  that  ring  is  prefled  by  the  weight 
of  all  that  ftands  above  it.  Hence  the  prefTure  upon 
every  point  in  the  fides,  immediately  above  the  bottom,  • 
is  equal  to  the  prefTure  upon  every  point  of  the  bottom. 

— To  (hew  this  by  experiment,  let  a  hole  be  made  at  e  Fig.  3, 
in  the  fide  of  the  tube  AB  clofe  by  the  bottom  ;  and 
another  hole  of  the  fame  fize  in  the  bottom  at  C\ 
then  pour  your  water  into  the  tube,  keeping  it  full  as 
long  as  you  choofe  the  holes  fhould  run,  and  have  two 
bafons  ready  to  receive  the  water  that  runs  through 
the  two  holes,  until  you  think  there  is  an  enough  in 
each  bafon;  and  you  will  find  by  meafuring  the  quan¬ 
tities,  that  they  are  equal.  Which  fhews  that  the  wa¬ 
ter  run  with  equal  fpeed  through  both  holes  ;  which 
it  could  not  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been  equally 
prefled  through  them  both.  For,  if  a  hole  of  the 
fame  fize  be  made  in  the  fide  of  the  tube,  as  about  f 
and  if  all  three  are  permitted  to  run  together,  you 
will  find  that  the  quantity  run  through  the  hole  at  j f 
is  much  lefs  than  what  has  run  in  the  fame  time  thro’ 
either  of  the  holes  C  or  e. 

In  the  fame  figure,  let  the  tube  be  re- curved  from 
the  bottom  at  C  into  the  fhape  DE,  and  the  hole  at 
C  be  ftopt  with  a  cork.  Then,  pour  water  into  the 
tube  to  any  height,  as  A|,  and  it  will  fpout  up  in  a 
jet  EFG,  nearly  as  high  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  AB, 
by  continuing  to  pour  in  as  much  there  as  runs  thro* 
the  hole  E;  which  will  be  the  cafe  whilft  the  furface 
Ag  keeps  at  the  fame  height.  And  if  a  little  ball  of 
cork  G  be  laid  upon  the  top  of  the  jet,  it  will  be  fup- 
ported  thereby,  and  dance  upon  it.  The  reafon  why 
the  jet  rifes  not  quite  fo  high  as  the  furface  of  the 
water  A g,  is  owing  to  the  refiftance  it  meets  with  in 
the  open  air :  for,  if  a  tube  either  great  or  fmall,  was 
ferewed  upon  the  pipe  at  E,  the  water  would  rife  in 
it  until  the  furfaces  of  the  water  in  both  tubes  were 
on  the  fame  level ;  as  will  be  fhewn  by  the  next  expe¬ 
riment. 

Any  quantity  of  a  fluid,  how  fmall  foever,  may  be  s 
made  to  balance  and  fupport  any  quantity,  how  great  Thehydro- 
foever.  This  is  defervedly  termed  the  hy draft atical^^  Para* 
paradox}  which  we  ftiall  firft  (hew  by  an  experiment, 
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and  then  account  for  it  upon  the  principle  above  men¬ 
tioned,  namely,  that  the  preffure  of fluids  is  direttly  as 
their  perpendicular  height ,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantity. 

Let  a  fmall  glafs  tube  DCG,  open  at  both  ends, 
and  bonded  at  B,  be  joined  to  the  end  of  a  great  ene 
AI  at  cd,  where  the  great  one  is  alfo  open  ;  fo  that 
tliefe  tubes  in  their  openings  may  freely  communicate 
with  each  other.  Then  pour  water  through  a  fmall 
necked  funnel  into  the  fmall  tube  at  H ;  this  water 
will  run  through  the  joining  of  the’ tubes  at  cd,  and 
rife  up  into  the  great  tube;  and  if  you  continue  pour¬ 
ing  until  the  fill-face  of  the  water  comes  to  any  part,  as 
A,  in  the  great  tube,  and  then  leave  off,  you  will  fee 
that  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  fmall  tube  will  be 
juft  as  high  at  D;  fo  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  water  will  be  the  fame  in  both  tubes,  however 
fmall  the  one  be  in  proportion  to  the  other.  This 
fliews,  that  the  fmall  column  DCG  balances  and  flip- 
ports  the  great  column  A  cd;  which  it  could  not  do 
if  their  preffure3  were  not  equal  againft  one  another  in 
the  recurved  bottom  at  B. — If  the  fmall  tube  be 
made  longer,  and  inclined  in  the  fituation  GEF,  the 
furface  of  the  water  in  it  will  ftand  at  F,  on  the  fame 
level  with  the  furface  A  in  the  great  tube;  that  is, 
the  water  will  have  the  fame  perpendicular  height  in 
both  tubes,  although  the  column  in  the  fmall  tube  is 
longer  than  that  in  the  great  one;  the  former  being 
oblique,  and  the  latter  perpendicular. 

Since  then  the  preffure  of  fluids  is  dire&ly  as  their 
perpendicular  heights,  without  any  regard  to  their 
quantities,  it  appears,  that  whatever  the  figure  or  fize 
of  veffels  be,  if  they  are  of  equal  heights,  and  if  the 
areas  of  their  bottoms  are  equal,  the  preffures  of  equal 
heights  of  water  are  equal  upon  the  bottoms  of  thefe 
vefiels  5  even  though  the  one  fhould  hold  a  thoufand 
or  ten  thoufand  times  as  much  water  as  would  fill  the 
other.  To  confirm  this  part  of  the  hydroftatical  pa¬ 
radox  by  an  experiment,  let  two  vefiels  be  prepared 
of  equal  heights,  but  very  unequal  contents,  fuch  as 
AB  fig.  5.  and  AB  in  fig.  6.  Let  each  veflel  be  open 
at  both  ends,  and  their  bottoms  D  d,  T>d  be  of  equal 
widths.  Let  a  brafs  bottom  CC  be  exa&ly  fitted  to 
each  veflel,  not  to  go  into  it,  but  for  it  to  ftand  upon  ; 
and  let  a  piece  of  wet  leather  be  put  between  each 
veflel  and  its  brafs  bottom,  for  the  fake  of  clofenefs. 
Join  each'  bottom  to  its  veflel  by  a  hinge  D,  fo  that 
it  may  open  like  the  lid  of  a  box  ;  and  let  each  bot¬ 
tom  be  kept  up  to  its  veflel  by  equal  weights  E  and  E 
hung  to  lines  which  go  over  the  pulleys  F  and  F 
(whofe  blocks  are  fixed  to  the  fides  of  the  veffels  at/) 
and  the  lines  tied  to  hooks  at  d  and  d,  fixed  in  brafs 
bottoms  oppofite  to  the  hinges  D  and  D.  Things 
being  thus  prepared  and  fitted,  hold  the  veflel  AB 
(fig.  6.)  upright  in  your  hands  over  a  bafon  on  a 
table,  and  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  the  veflel 
flowly,  till  the  preflure  of  the  water  bears  down  its 
bottom  at  the  fide  d,  and  raifes  the  weight  E ;  and 
then  part  of  the  water  will  run  out  3t  d.  Mark  the 
height  at  which  the  furface  H  of  the  water  flood  in 
the  vefkd,  when  the  bottom  began  to  give  way  at  d ; 
and  then,  holding  up  the  otheV  veflel  AB  (fig.  5.)  in 
the  fame  manner,  caufe  water  to  be  poured  into  it  at 
H  ;  and  you  will  fee,  that  when  the  water  rifes  to  A 
in  this  veflel,  juft  as  high  as  it  did  ia  the  former,  its 
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bottom  will  alfo  give  way  at  d,  and  it  will  lofe  part  of  Preflure  itl 
the  water. 

The  natural  reafon  of  this  furprifing  phenomenon 

is,  that  fince  all  parts  of  a  fluid  at  equal  depths  be¬ 
low  the  furface  are  equally  prefled  in  all  manner  of 
dire&ions,  the  water  immediately  below  the  fixed 
part  B/*(fig.  5.)  will  be  prefled  as  much  upward  a- 
gainft  its  lower  furface  within  the  veflel,  by  the  adion 
of  the  column  A g,  as  it  would  be  by  a  column  of 
the  fame  height,  and  of  any  diameter  whatever  ;  (as 
was  evident  by  the  experiment  with  the  tube,  fig.  4.) 
and  therefore,  fince  aftion  and  reaftion  are  equal  and 
contrary  to  each  other,  the  water  immediately  below 
the  furface  B f  will  be  prefled  as  much  downward  by 

it,  as  if  it  was  immediately  touched  and  prefled  by  a 
column  of  the  height  £  A,  and  of  the  diameter  B  f\ 
and  therefore,  the  water  in  the  cavity  BD  df  will  be 
prefled  as  much  downward  upon  its  bottom  CC,  as 
the  bottom  of  the  other  veflel  (fig.  6.)  is  prefled  by 
all  the  water  above  it. 


To  illuftrate  this  a  little  farther,  let  a  hole  be  made  j.. 
at /*in  the  fixed  top  B f,  and  let  a  tube  Gbe  put  into  S  *  ' 

it ;  then,  if  water  be  poured  into  the  tube  A,  it  will 
(after  filling  the  cavity  B  d)  rife  up  into  the  tube  G, 
until  it  comes  to  a  level  with  that  in  the  tube  A ; 
which  is  manifeftly  owing  to  the  preflure  of  the  water 
in  the  tube  A,  upon  that  in  the  cavity  of  the  veflel 
below  it.  Confequently,  that  part  of  the  top  15  f,  in 
which  tjie  hole  is  now  made,  would,  if  corked  up,  be 
prefled  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  weight  of 
all  the  water  which  is  fupported  in  the  tube  G:  and  the 
fame  thing  would  hold  at  g,  if  a  hole  were  made  there. 

And  fo,  if  the  whole  cover  or  top  B  f  were  full  of  holes, 
and  had  tubes  as  high  as  the  middle  one  A g  put  into 
them,  Vhe  water  in  each  tube  would  rife  to  the  fame 
height  as  it  is  kept  in  the  tube  A,  by  pouring  more 
into  it,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  that  it  fuftains  by 
fupplying  the  others,  until  they  are  all  full ;  and  then 
the  water  in  the  tube  A  would  fupport  equal  heights 
of  water  in  all  the  reft  of  the  tubes.  Or,  if  all  the 
tubes  except  A,  or  any  other  one,  were  taken  away, 
and  a  large  tube  equal  in  diameter  to  the  whole  top 
By  were  placed  upon  it  and  cemented  to  it,  and 
then  if  water  were  poured  into  the  tube  that  was  left 
in  either  of  the  holes,  it  would  afeend  through  all  the 
reft  of  the  holes,  until  it  filled  the  large  tube  to  the 
fame  height  that  it  Hands  in  the  fmall  one,  after  a  fuf- 
ficient  quantity  had  been  poured  into  it:  which  fhews, 
that  the  top  B  f  was  prefled  upward  by  the  water 
under  it,  and  before  any  hole  was  made  in  it,  with  a 
force  equal  that  wherewith  it  is  now  prefled  downward 
by  the  weight  of  all  the  water  above  it  in  the  great 
tube.  And  therefore,  the  reaftion  of  the  fixed  top 
Bymuftbe  as  great,  in  prefliug  the  water  down¬ 
ward  upon  the  bottom  CC,  as  the  whole  preflure  of 
the  water  in  the  great  tube  would  have  been,  if  the 
top  had  been  taken  away,  and  the  water  in  that  tube 
left  to  prefs  dire&ly  upon  the  water  in  the  cavity  BD^/T  g 
Perhaps  the  bed  machine  in  the  world  for  demon-  The  iiy(irt 
ftrating  the  upward  preflure  of  fluids,  is  the  hydro-  ftatic  bel- 
flatic  bellows,  which  confifts  of  two  thick  oval  boards  lows,  fig.  7! 
AB,  EF,  each  about  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long :  the  fides  are  of  leather,  joined  very  clofe 
to  the  top  and  bottom  by  ftrong  nails.  CD 
is  a  pipe  fcrewed  into  a  piece  of  brafs  on  the  top- 
board 
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Preffure  board  at  C.  Let  forme  water  be  poured  into  the  pipe 
of  at  D,  which  will  run  into  the  bellows,  and  feparate 

”  the  boards  a  little.  Then  lay  three  weights,  each 

weighing  ioo  pounds,  upon  the  upper  board;  and 
pour  more  water  into  the  pipe,  which  will  run  into 
the  bellows,  and  raife  up  the  board  with  all  the  weights 
upon  it ;  and  if  the  pipe  be  kept  full,  until  the  weights 
are  raifed  ,as  high  as  the  leather  which  covers  the 
bellows  will  allow  them,  the  water  will  remain  in  the 
pipe,  and  fupport  all  the  weights,  even  though  it 
fliould  weigh  no  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and 
they  300  pounds  :  nor  will  all  their  force  be  able  to 
caufe  them  to  defcend  and  force  the  water  out  at  the 
top  of  the  pipe. 

The  reafon  of  this  will  be  made  evident,  by  confi- 
dering  what  has  been  already  faid  of  the  refult  of  the 
preffure  of  fluids  of  equal  heights  without  any  regard 
to  their  quantity.  For,  if  a  hole  be  made  in  the  up¬ 
per  board,  and  a  tube  be  put  into  it,  the  water  will 
rife  ia  the  tube  to  the  fame  height  that  it  does  in  the 
pipe  ;  and  would  rife  as  high  (by  fupplying  the  pipe) 
in  as  many  tubes  as  the  board  could  contain  holes. 
Now,  fuppofe  only  one  hole  to  be  made  in  any  part 
ef  the  board,  of  an  equal  diameter  with  the  bore  of 
the  pipe,  aud  that  the  pipe  holds  juft  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  water  ;  if  %  perfons  claps  his  finger  upon 
the  hole,  and  the  pipe  be  filled  with  water,  he  will  find 
his  finger  to  be  preffed  upward  with  a  force  equal  to  a 
quarter  of  a  pound.  And  as  the  fame  preffure  is  equal 
upon  all  equal  parts  of  the  board,  each  part,  whofe 
area  is  equal  to  thearea-of  the  hole,  will  bepreffed  up¬ 
ward  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound:  the  fum  of  all  which  prelfures  againftthe  un¬ 
der  fide  of  an  oval  board  16  inches  broad,  and  18  inches 
long,  will  amount  to  300  pounds ;  and  therefore  fo 
much  weight  will  be  raifed  up  and  fupported  by  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  pound  of  water  in  the  pipe, 
a  man  Hence,  if  a  man  (lands  upon  the  upper  board,  and 
■nay  raife  blows  into  the  bellows  through  the  pipe,  he  will  raife 
iiimfelf  up-  himfelf  upward  upon  the  board:  and  the  fmaller  the 
jreath^  ^  ^ore  ^ie  P*Pe  *s>  eaPier  he  be  able  to  raife 
himfelf.  And  then,  by  clapping  his  finger  upon  the 
top  of  the  pipe,  he  can  fupport  himfelf  as  long  as  he 
pleafes  ;  provided  the  bellows  be  air-tight,  fo  as  not 
to  lofe  what  is  blown  into  it. 

Upon  this  principle  of  the  upward  preffure  of  fluids, 
a  piece  of  lead  may  be  made  to  fwim  in  water,  by  im- 
merling  it  to  a  proper  depth,  and  keeping  the  water 
from  getting  above  it.  Let  CD  be  a  glafs  tube,  open 
at  both  ends;  and  EFG  a  flat  piece  of  lead,  exadtly 
fitted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  tube,  not  to  go  within 
it,  but  for  it  to  (land  upon  ;  with  a  wet  leather  be¬ 
tween  the  lead  and  the  tube,  to  make  clofe  work.  Let 
this  leaden  bottom  be  half  an  inch  thick,  and  held 
clofe  to  the  tube  by  pulling  the  packthread  IHL  up¬ 
ward  at  L  with  one  hand,  whillt  the  tube,  is  held  in 
the  other  by  the  upper  end  C.  In  this  fituation,  let 
the  tube  be  immerfed  in  water  in  the  glafs  veffel  AB, 
to  the  depth  of  fix  inches  below  the  furface  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  at  K  ;  and  then,  the  leaden  bottom  EFG  will  be 
plunged  to  the  depth  of  fomewhat  more  than  eleven 
times  its  own  thicknefs :  holding  the  tube  at  that 
depth,  you  may  let  go  the  thread  at  L  ;  and  the  lead 
will  not  fall  from  the  tube,  but  will  be  kept  to  it  by 
the  upward  preffure  of  the  water  below  it  occafioned 
by  the  height  of  the  water  at  K  above  the  level  of  the 
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lead.  Foraslead  is  11.33  tiroes  as  heavy  as  its  bulk  of  Specific 
water,  and  is  in  this  experiment  immerfed  to  a  depth  gravity- 
fomewhat  more  than  1 1.33  times  its  thicknefs,  and  no 
water  getting  into  the  tube  between  it  and  the  lead,  the 
column  of  water  EafcG  below  the  lead  is  prefled  up¬ 
ward  againft  it  by  the  water  ICDEGL  all  around  the 
tube  ;  which  water  being  a  little  more  than  1 1.33  times 
as  high  as  the  lead  is  thick,  is  fufficient  to  balance  and 
fupport  the  lead  at  the  depth  KE.  If  a  little  water 
be  poured  into  the  tube  upon  the  lead,  it  will  increafc 
the  weight  upon  the  column  of  water  under  the  lead, 
and  caufe  the  lead  to  fall  from  the  tube  to  the  bottom 
of  the  glafs  veffel,  where  it  will  lie  in  the  fituation  b  d. 

Or,  if  the  tube  be  raifed  a  little  in  the  water,  the  lead 
will  fall  by  its  own  weight,  which  will  then  be  too 
great  for  the  preffure  of  the  watfr  around  the  tube  up¬ 
on  the  column  of  water  below  it.  But  the  following 
method  of  making  an  extremely  heavy  body  float  upon 
water  is  more  elegant.  Take  along  glafs  tube,  open 
at  both  ends;  (lopping  the  lower  end  with  a  finger, 
pour  in  fome  quickfilver  at  the  other  end,  fo  as  to  take 
up  abont  half  an  inch  in  the  tube  below.  Immerfe 
this  tube,  with  the  finger  dill  at  the  bottom,  in  a  deep 
glafs  veffel  filled  with  water;  and  when  the  lower  end 
of  the  tube  is  about  feven  indies  below  the  furface,  take 
away  the  finger  from  it,  and  then  you  will  fee  the 
quickfilver  not  fink  into  the  veffel,  but  remain  fufpend- 
ed  upon  the  tube,  and  floating,  if'we  may  fo  exprefs  it, 
upon  the  water  in  the  glafs- veffel.  9 

In  the  fame  manner  as  an  heavy  body  was  made  to  How  light 
fwim  on  water,  by  taking  away  the  upward  preffure ;  wood  may 
fo  may  a  light  body,  like  wood,  be  made  to  remain  Jl®  t0 
funk  at  the  bottom,  by  depriving  it  of  all  preffure  bouom  of 
from  below:  for  if  two  equal  pieces  of  wood  be  planed,  water, 
furface  to  furface,  fo  that  no  water  can  get  between 
them,  and  then  one  of  them  (cd)  be  cemented  to  the 
infide  of  the  veffel’s  bottom;  then  the  other  being 
placed  upon  this,  and,  while  the  veffel  is  filling,  being 
kept  down  by  a  ftick  5  when  the  (lick  is  removed  and 
the  veffel  full,  the  upper  piece  of  wood  will  not  rife 
from  the  lower  one,  but  continue  funk  under  water, 
though  it  is  a&ually  much  lighter  than  water  ;  for  as 
there  is  no  refiftance  to  its  under  furface  to  drive  it  up¬ 
ward,  while  its  upper  furface  is  ftrongly  preffed  down, 
it  muft  neceflarily  remain  at  the  bottom. 

Sect.  III.  Of  the  Specific  Gravity  of  Bodies. 

When  an  unfpongy  or  folid  body  finks  in  a  veffel  of  of 
water,  it  removes  a  body  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk,  gravity, 
out  of  the  place  to  which  it  defeends.  If,  for  inftance,  a 
copper  ball  is  let  drop  into  a  glafs  of  water,  we  well 
know,  that  if  it  finks,  it  will  take  up  as  much  room  as  a 
globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  fize  took  up  before. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  this  watery  globe  removed  by 
the  ball  were  frozen  into  a  folid  fubltance,  and  weigh¬ 
ed  in  a  fcale  againft  the  copper  ball :  now  the*copper 
ball  being  more  in  weight  than  the  globe,  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  it  will  fink  its  own  fcale,  and  drive  up  the 
oppofite,  as  all  heavier  bodies  do  when  weighed  againft 
lighter ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  copper  ball  be  lighter 
than  the  water  globe,  the  ball  will  rife.  Again,  then, 
let  us  fuppofe  the  copper  ball  going  to  be  immerfed  in 
water;  and  that,  in  order  to  defcend,  it  muft  difplace  a 
globe  of  water  equal  to  itfelf  in  bulk.  If  the  copper 
ball  be  heavier  than  the  globe,  its  preffure  will  over¬ 
come  the  other’s  refiftance,  and  it  will  fink  to  thebot- 
21  N  2  globe 
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tom  ;  but  if  the  watery  globe  be  heavier,  its  preffure  known  to  be  a  bafer  metal.  For  inftar.ce,  if  we  are  Specific; 
upwards  will  be  greater  than  that  of  the  ball  down-  offered  a  brafs  counter  for  a  guinea,  and  we  fufpeft  it  ;  gravities 
ward,  and  the  ball  will  rife  or  fwim.  In  a  word,  in  fiippofe,  to  clear  our  fiifpicions,  we  weigh  it  in  the' 
proportion  as  the  ball  is  heavier  than  the  fimilar  bulk  ufual  manner  againft  a  real  guinea  in  the  oppolite  fcale, 
of  water,  it  will  defcend  with  greater  force  ;  in  propor-  and  it  is  of  the  exaft  weight,  yet  ftill  we  fufpedl  it; 

What  is  to  be  done  ?  To  melt  or  deftroy  the  figure 
of  the  coin  would  be  inconvenient  and  improper: 
much  better  and  more  accurate  m.thod  remains. 


tion  as  it  is  lighter,  it  will  be  raifed  more  to  the  furface. 

From  all  this  we  may  deduce  one  general  rule, 
which  will  meafure  the  force  with  which  any  folid 
body  tends  to  fwim  or  fink  in  water ;  namely.  Every 
body  immerfed  in  water,  lofes  juft  as  much  of  its  weight 
as  equals  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Thus, 
for  inftance,  if  the  body  be  two  ounces,  and  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  be  one  ounce,  the  body  when  plunged 
will  fink  towards  the  bottom  of  the  water  with  a 
weight  of  one  ounce.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  folid 
body  be  but  one  ounce,  and  the  weight  of  an  equal  bulk 
of  water  be  two  ounces  ;  the  folid,  when  plunged,  will 
remove  but  one  ounce,  that  is,  half  as  much  water  as 
is  equal  to  its  own  bulk :  fo  that,  confequently,  it  can¬ 
not  defcend  ;  for  to  do  that,  it  muft  remove  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  water  equal  to  its  own  bulk.  Again,  if  the  fo¬ 
lid  be  too  ounces,  and  the  equal  bulk  of  water  two 
ounces,  the  folid,  wherever  it  is  plunged,  will  nei¬ 
ther  rife  nor  fink,  but  remain  fufpended  at  any  depth. 

Thus  we  fee  the  reafon  why  fome  bodies  fwim  in 
water,  and  others  fink.  Bodies  of  large  bulk  and  little 
weight,  like  cork  or  feathers,  muft  neceffarily  fwim,  be¬ 
cause  an  equal  bulk  of  water  is  heavier  than  they  ;  bo¬ 
dies  of  little  bulk  but  great  weight,  like  lead  or  gold. 


We 

have  only  to  weigh  a  real  guinea  in  water,  and  we  rtiall 
thus  find  that  it  lofes  but  a  nineteenth  part  of  its 
weight  in  the  balance :  We  then  weigh  the  brafs  counter 
in  water,  and  we  a&ually  find  it  lofes  an  eighth  part  of 
its  weight  by  being  weighed  in  this  manner.  This  at 
once  demonftrates,  that  the  coin  is  made  of  a  bafe  me¬ 
tal,  and  not  gold ;  for  as  gold  is  the  heavieft  of  all 
metals,  it  will  lofe  lefs  of  its  weight  by  being  weigh¬ 
ed  in  water  than  any  other. 

This  method  Archimedes  firft  made  ufe  of  to  deteft 
a  fraud  with  regard  to  the  crown  of  Hiero  king  of  Sy- 
racufe.  Hiero  had  employed  a  goldfmith  to  make  him 
a  crown,  and  furnilhed  him  with  a  certain  weight  of 
gold  for  that  purpofe  ;  the  crown  was  made,  the 
weight  was  the  fame  as  before,  but  ftill  the  king  fuf- 
pefted  that  there  was  an  adulteration  in  the  metal, 
Archimedes  was  applied  to  ;  who,  as  the  (lory  goes, 
was  for  fome  time  unable  to  deteft  the  impofition.  It 
happened,  however,  one  day  as  the  philofopher  was 
ftepping  into  a  bath,  that  he  took  notice  the  water 
rofe  in  the  bath  in  proportion  to  the  part  of  his  body 
immerfed.  From  this  accident  he  received  a  hint  ; 


muft  fink,  becaufethey  are  heavier  than  an  equal  bulk 
of  water.  The  bulk  and  the  weight  of  any  body  con-  wherewith  he  was  fo  tranfported,  that  he  jumped  out 
fidered  together,  is  called  its  fpecific  gravity ;  and  the  of  the  bath,  and  ran  naked  about  the  ftrtets  of  Syra- 
proportion  of  both  in  anybody  is  eafily  found  by  wa-  cufe,  crying  in  a  wild  manner,  I  have  found  it!  I  have 
ter.  A  body  of  little  bulk  and  great  weight,  readily  found  it! — In  confequence  of  this  fpeculation,  he  made 
finks  in  water,  and  it  is  faid  to  have  fpecific  gravity;  a  two  maffes  of  the  juft  weight  of  the  crown  ;  one  of 
body  of  great  bulk  and  little  weight,  lofes  almoft  all  its  gold,  the  other  of  filver.  Thefe  he  feverally  let  down 
weight  in  water,  and  therefore  i6  faid  to  have  but  little  carefully  into  a  veffel  of  water,  wherein  the  rife  of  the 
fpecific  gravity.  A  woolpack  has  aftually  greater  real  fluid  might  eafily  be  determined  by  meafure.  Being 
gravity,  or  weighs  more  in  air,  than  a  cannon  ball ;  but  of  different  fpecific  gravities,  they  were  confequently 
for  all  that,  a  cannon  ball  may  have  more  fpecific  gra-  of  different  magnitudes,  and  on  immerfiofi  took  up  the 
vity,  and  weigh  more  than  the  woolpack,  in  water,  room  of  different  quantities  of  water;  by  comparing 
Denjity  is  a  general  term  that  means  the  fame  thin^  ;  whereof  with  their  abfolute  gravities  in  the  air,  he  be- 
fpecific  gravity  is  only  a  relative  term,  ufed  when  foils  came  fully  matter  of  the  relation,  in  point  of  weight, 
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are  weighed  in  fluids,  or  fluids  in  fluids. 

As  every  folid  finks  more  readily  in  water,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  its  fpecific  gravity  is  great,  or  as  it  con¬ 
tains  greater  weight  under  a  fmaller  bulk,  it  will  fol¬ 
low,  that  the  fame  body  may  very  often  have  different 
fpecific  gravities,  and  that  it  will  fink  at  one  time  and 


each  of  thefe  metals  had  to  water,  and  confequently  to 
each  other.  He  then  ferved  the  crown  in  like  man¬ 
ner;  and  by  comparing  his  obfervations,  he  at  length 
dete&ed  the  cheat,  and  fairly  affigned  the  quantities  of 
gold  and  filver  contained  in  the  crown  refpeftively. 

.  Upon  this  difference  in  the  weight  of  bodies  in  open  Tjie  hydro- 


fwim  at  another.  Thus  a  man,  when  he  happens  to  air  and  water,  the  hydrcftatic  balance  has  been  form-fhtic  ba- 


fall  alive  into  the  water,  finks  to  the  bottom  ;  for  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  his  body  is  then  greater  than  that 


ed ;  which  differs  very  little  from  a  common  balance,  lance, 
but  that  it  hath  an  hook  at  the  bottom  of  one  fcale, 


of  water :  but  if,  by  being  drowned,  he  lies  at  the  on  which  the  weight  we  want  to  try  may  be  hung  by 


bottom  for  fome  days,  his  body  fwells  by  putrefa&ion, 
which  difunites  its  parts  ;  thus  its  fpecific  gravity  be¬ 
comes  lefs  than  that  of  water,  and  he  floats  upon  the 
furface. 

JJowVo  dif-  Several  more  important  ufes  are  the  refult  of  our 
cover  adul- being  able  exa&ly  to  determine  the  fpecific  gravities 
teratinns  in  0f  bodies.  We  can,  by  weighing  metals  in  .  water,  ^ 
metals.  difeover  their  adulterations  or  mixtures  with  greater  how  much  lighter  it  will  be,  by  the  quantity  of  the 
cxa&nefs  than  by  any  other  means  whatfoever.  By  weights  we  take  from  the  fcale  to  make  it  equipoife  ; 
this  means,  the  counterfeit  coin,  which  maybe  offer-  and  of  confequence  we  thus  precifely  can  find  out  its 
ed  us  as  gold,  will  be  very  eafily  diftinguifhed,  and  fpecific  gravity  compared  to  water  (a).  This  is  the  moll 

exa& 

(a)  This  is  the  common  hydroftatic  balance.  The  reader  will  fee  an  improved  apparatus  at  Hydrojlatic  Balance, 
in  the  order  of  the  alphabet. 


an  horfe-hair,  and  thus  fufpended  in  water,  without 
wetting  the  fcale  from  whence  it  hangs.  Firft,  the 
weight  of  the  body  we  want  to  try  is  balanced  againft 
the  parcel  or  weight  in  open  air  ;  then  the  body  is 
fufpended  by  the  hook  and  horfe-hair  at  the  bottom  of 
the  fcale  in  water,  which  we  well  know  will  make  it 
lighter,  and  deftroy  the  balance.  We  then  can  know 
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p-ecific  ex  aft  and  infallible  method  of  knowing  the  genuine- 
fivities.  nefs  Qf  metals,  and  the  different  mixtures  with  which 
r  they  may  be  adulterated,  and  it  will  anfwer  for  all 

|j  fuch  bodies  as  can  be  weighed  in  water.  As  for  thofe 

things  that  cannot  be  thus  weighed,  fuch  as  quick- 
j  filver,  (mall  fparks  of  diamond,  and  fuch  like,  as  they 
cannot  be  fufpended  by  an  horfe-hair,  they  muft  be 
put  into  a  glafs-bucket,  the  weight  of  which  is  already 
known  :  this,  with  the  quickfilver,  muft  be  balanced  by 
weights  in  the  oppofite  fcale,  as  before,  then  immcr- 
fed,  and  the  quantity  of  weights  to  be  taken  from  the 
oppofite  fcale  will  fhew  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  buc¬ 
ket  and  the  quickfilver  together  :  the  fpecific  gravity 
j  of  the  bucket  is  already  known  ;  and  of  confequence 
the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  quickfilver,  or  any  other  fi- 
1  milar  fubftance,  will  be  what  remains. 

As  we  can  thus  difcover  the  fpecific  gravity  of  dif¬ 
ferent  folids  by  plunging  them  in  the  fame  fluid,  fo  we 
1  can  difcover  tne  fpecific:  gravity  of  different  fluids,  by 
plunging  the  fame  folid  body  into  them  ;  for  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  fluid  is  light,  fo  much  will  it  diminiftt 
the  weight  of  the  body  weighed  in  it.  Thus  we  may 
know  that  fpirit  of  wine  has  lefs  fpecific  gravity  than 
water,  becaufea  folid  that  will  fwim  in  water  will  fink 
in  fpirit;  on  the  contrary,  we  may  know  that  fpirit  of 
nitre  has  greater  fpecific  gravity  than  water,  becaufe 
a  folid  that  will  fink  in  water  will  fwim  upon  the  fpirit 
of  nitre.  Upon  this  principle  is  made  that  Ample  in- 
■h3  dro-  ftrument  called  an  hydrometer,  which  ferves  to  meafure 
er/  the  lightnefs  or  weight  of  different  fluids.  For  that 
liquors  weigh  very  differently  from  each  other  is  found 
by  experience.  Suppofe  we  take  a  glafs-veffel  which 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  communicating  with  each 
other  by  a  fmall  opening  of  a  line  and  an  half  diame¬ 
ter.  Let  the  lower  part  be  filled  up  to  the  divifion 
with  red  wine,  then  let  the  upper  part  be  filled  with 
water.  As  the  red-wine  is  lighter  than  water,  we 
fhall  fee  it  in  a  fhort  time  riling  like  a  fmall  thread  up 
through  the  water,  and  diffufing  itfelf  upon  the  fur- 
face,  till  at  length  we  fhall  find  the  wine  and  water  have 
changed  their  places  ;  the  water  will  be  feeit  in  the 
lower  half,  and  the  wine  in  the  upper  half,  of  the  vef- 
le  fel.  Or  take  a  fmall  bottle  AB,  the  neck  of  which 

1  *  muft  be  very  narrow,  the  mouth  not  more  than  f  of 

an  inch  wide  ;  and  have  a  glafs-veffel  CD,  whofe 
height  exceeds  that  of  the  bottle  about  two  inches. 
With  a  fmall  funnel  fill  the  bottle  quite  full  of  red- 
wine,  and  place  it  in  the  vtffel  CD,  which  is  to  be 
full  of  water.  The  wine  will  prefently  come  out  of 
the  bottle,  and  rife  in  form  of  a  fmall  column  to  the 
furface  of  the  water ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the  wa¬ 
ter,  entering  the  bottle,  will  fupply  the  place  of  the 
wine  ;  for  water  being  fpecifically  heavier  than  wine, 
muft  hold  the  loweft  place,  while  the  other  naturally 
rifes  to  the  top.  A  fimilar  effeft  will  be  produced  if 
,  the  bottle  be  filled  with  water,  and  the  veffel  with 

wine :  for  the  bottle  being  placed  in  the  veffel  in  an 
inverted  pofition,  the  water  will  defeend  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  veffel,  and  the  wine  will  mount  into  the 
bottle. 

In  the  fame  manner  we  may  pour  four  different  li¬ 
quors,  of  different  weights,  into  any  glafs-veffel,  and 
they  fhall  all  ftand  feparate  and  unmixed  with  each 
other.  Thus,  if  we  take  mercury,  oil  of  tartar,  fpi¬ 
rit  qf  wine,  and  fpirit  of  turpentine,  fhake  them  toge¬ 
ther  in  a  glafs,  and  then  let  them  fettle  a  few  minutes. 
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each  fhall  ftand  in  its  proper  place,  mercury  at  the  Specific 
bottom,  oil  of  tartar  next,  fpirit  of  wine,  and  then  £rav‘tie5, 
fpirit  of  turpentine  above  all.  Thus  we  fee  liquors 
are  of  very  different  denfities ;  and  this  difference  it  is 
that  the  hydrometer  is  adapted  to  compare.  In  ge¬ 
neral,  all  vinous  fpirits  are  lighter  than  water  ;  and  the 
lefs  they  contain  of  water,  the  lighter  they  are.  The 
hydrometer,  therefore,  will  inform  us  how  far  they 
are  genuine,  by  fhewing  us  their  lightnefs  ;  for  in 
pure  fpirit  of  wine  it  finks  lefs  than  in  that  which  is 
mixed  with  a  fmall  quantity  of  water. 

The  hydrometer  fhould  be  made  of  copper :  for  ivory  plate 
imbibes  fpirituous  liquors,  and  thereby  alters  their  gra-CLIV. 
vity ;  and  glafs  requires  an  attention  that  is  incompatible  fig.  i- 
with  expedition.  The  moft  Ample  hydrometer  coh- 
fifts  of  a  copper  ball  B  b ,  to  which  is  foldered  a  brafs 
wire  AB,  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  The  upper 
part  of  this  wire  being  filed  flat,  is  marked  proof,  at 
m ,  fig.  2.  becaufe  it  finks  exaftly  to  that  mark  in 
proof- fpirits.  There  are  two  other  marks  at  A  and  B, 
fig.  i.  to  fhew  whether  the  liquor  be  one-tenth  above 
or  below  proof,  according  as  the  hydrometer  finks  to 
A,  or  emerges  to  B,  when  a  brafs  weight,  as  C  or  K, 
is  ferewed  to  its  bottom  c.  There  are  other  weights 
to  ferew  on,  which  (hew  the  fpecific  gravity  of  differ¬ 
ent  fluids,  quite  down  to  common  water. 

The  round  part  of  the  wire  above  the  ball  may  be 
marked  fo  as  to  reprefent  river-water  when  it  finks  to 
RW,  fig.  2.  the  weight  which  anfwers  to  that  water 
being  then  ferewed  on ;  and  when  put  into  fpring- 
water,  mineral-water,  fea-water,  and  water  of  fait 
fprings,  it  will  gradually  rife  to  the  marks  SP,  MI, 

SE,  SA.  On  the  contrary,  when  it  is  put  into  Bri- 
ftol  water,  rain-water,  port- wine,  and  mountain- wine, 
it  will  fucceffiveiy  fink  to  the  marks  hr,  ra,  po,  mo. 
Inftruments  of  this  kind  are  fometimes  called  areo • 
meters. 

There  is  another  fort  of  hydrometer  that  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  afeertain  the  fpecific  gravity  of  fluids  to  the 
greateft  precifion  poffible,  and  which  confifts  of  a. 
large  hollow  ball  B,  fig.  3.  with  afmallerball  b  ferew¬ 
ed  on  to  its  bottom,  partly  filled  with  mercury  or  fmall 
(hot,  in  order  to  render  it  but  little  fpecifically  lighter 
than  water.  The  larger  ball  has  alfo  a  fhort  neck  at 
C,  into  which  is  ferewed  the  graduated  brafs-wire  AC, 
which,  by  a  fmall  weight  at  A,  caufes  the  body  of 
the  inftrument  to  defeend  in  the  fluid,  with  part  of 
the  ftem. 

When  this  inftrument  is  fwimmirtg  in  the  liquor 
contained  in  the  jar  ILMK,  the  part  of  the  fluid  dis¬ 
placed  by  it  will  be  equal  in  bulk  to  the  part  of  the 
inftrument  under  water,  and  equal  in  weight  to  the 
whole  inftrument.  Now,  fuppofe  the  weight  of  the 
whole  to  be  four  thoufand  grains,  it  is  then  evident 
we  can  by  this  mean  compare  the  different  dimenfions, 
of  four  thoufand  grains  of  feveral  forts  of  fluids.  For 
if  the  weight  at  A  be  fuch  as  will  caufe  the  ball  to  fink 
in  rain-water  till  its  furface  come  to  the  middle  point 
of  the  ftem  20 ;  and  after  that,  if  it  be  immerfed  in 
common  fpring- water,  and  the  furface  be  ohferved  to 
ftand  at  one-tenth  of  an  inch  below  the  middle  point 
20;  it  is  apparent,  that  the  fame  weight  of  each  water 
differs  only  in  bulk  by  the  magnitude  of  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  in  the  ftem. 

Now,  fuppofe  the  ftem  to  be  ten  inches  long,  and  to. 
weigh  a  hundred  grains,  then  every  tenth  of  an  inch 

will 
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will  weigh  one  grain  :  and  as  the  ftem  is  of  brafs, 
which  is  about  eight  times  heavier  than  water,  the 
’Came  bulk  of  water  will  be  equal  to  one-eighth  of  a 
grain,  and  confequently  to  the  one- eighth  of  one  four- 
thoufandth  part,  that  is,  one  thirty-two  thoufandth 
part  of  the  whole  bulk.  This  inftrument  is  capable 
of  ftill  greater  precifion,  by  making  the  ftem  or  neck 
confift  of  a  flat  thin  flip  of  brafs,  inftead  of  one  that 
is  cylindrical :  for  by  this  means  we  increafe  the  fur- 
face,  which  is  the  moft  requifite  circumftance,  and  di- 
minifh  the  folidity,  which  neceffarily  renders  the  in¬ 
ftrument  ftill  more  accurate. 

To  adapt  this  inftrument  to  all  purpofes,  there 
fhould  be  two  ftems,  to  fcrew  on  and  off,  in  a  fmall 
hole  at  a.  One  ftem  fhould  be  a  fmooth  thin  flip  of 
brafs,  or  rather  fteel,  like  a  watch-fpring  fet  ftraight, 
fimilar  to  that  we  have  juft  now  mentioned ;  on  one 
fide  of  which  is  to  be  the  feveral  marks  or  divifions  to 
which  it  will  fink  in  different  forts  of  water,  as  rain, 
river,  fpring,  fea,  and  falt-fpring  waters,  &c. }  and 
on  the  other  fide  you  may  mark  the  divifions  to  which 
it  finks  in  various  lighter  fluids,  as  hot  Bath  water, 
Briftol  water,  Lincomb  water,  Cheltenham  water, 
port-wine,  mountain,  madeira,  and  other  forts  of  wines. 
But  here  the  weight  at  A  on  the  top  mnft  be  a  little 
lefs  than  before  when  it  was  ufed  for  heavier  waters. 

Butin  trying  the  ftrength  of  the  fpirituous  liquors, 
a  common  cylindric  ftem  will  do  beft,  becaufe  of  its 
ftrength  and  fteadinefs  :  and  this  ought  to  be  fo  con¬ 
trived,  that,  when  immerfed  in  what  is  called  proof- 
fpirit,  the  furface  of  the  fpirit  may  be  upon  the  middle 
point  20;  which  is  eafily  done  by  duly  adjufting  the 
fmall  weight  A  on  the  top,  and  making  the  ftem  of 
fuch  a  length,  that,  when  immerfed  in  water,  it  may 
juft  cover  the  ball  and  rife  to  a  ;  but,  when  immerfed 
in  pure  fpirit,  it  may  rife  to  the  top  A.  Then,  by  di¬ 
viding  the  upper  and  lower  parts  a  20  and  A  20,  into 
ten  equal  parts  each,  when  the  inftrument  is  immerfed 
into  any  fort  of  fpirituous  liquor,  it  will  immediately 
fhow  how  much  it  is  above  or  below  proof. 

Proof-fpirit  confifts  of  half  water  and  half  pure  fpi¬ 
rit,  that  is,  fuch  as,  when  poured  on  gun-powder,  and 
fet  on  fire,  will  burn  all  away  ;  and  permits  the  pow¬ 
der  to  take  fire  and  flafh,  as  in  open  air.  But  if 
the  fpirit  be  not  fo  highly  re&ified,  there  will  remain 
fome  water,  which  will  make  the  powder  wet,  and  un¬ 
fit  to  take  fire.  Proof-fpirit  of  any  kind  weighs  feven 
pounds  twelve  ounces  per  gallon. 

The  common  method  of  Ihaking  the  fpirits  in  a 
phial,  and  raifing  a  head  of  bubbles,  to  judge  by  their 
manner  of  rifing  or  breaking  whether  the  fpirit  be 
proof,  or  near  it,  is  very  fallacious.  There  is  no  way 
fo  certain,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  eafy  3nd  expedi¬ 
tious,  as  this  by  the  hydrometer. 

Yet,  after  all,  we  are  not  entirely  to  depend,  and 
with  geometrical  certainty  rely,  upon  either  the  hy¬ 
drometer  or  the  hydroftatic  balance;  for  there  are 
fome  natural  inconveniencies  that  difturb  the  exadtnefs 
with  which  they  difcover  the  fpeeific  gravities  of  dif¬ 
ferent  bodies.  Thus,  if  the  weather  be  hotter  at  one 
time  than  another,  all  fluids  will  fwell,  and  confe¬ 
quently  they  will  be  lighter  than  when  the  weather  is 
cold  :  the  air  itfelf  is  at  one  time  heavier  than  at  ano¬ 
ther,  and  will  buoy  up  bodies  weighed  in  it ;  they 
will  therefore  appear  lighter,  and  will  of  confequence 
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feem  heavier  in  water.  In  fhort,  there  are  many  cau-  Sped!  >  r 

fes  that  would  prevent  ns  from  making  tables  of  the  £ravit‘ 
fpeeific  gravities  of  bodies,  if  rigorous  exa&nefs  were 
only  expe&ed  ;  for  the  individuals  of  every  kind  of 
fubftance  differ  from  each  other,  gold  from  gold,  and 
water  from  water.  In  fuch  tables,  therefore,  all  that 
is  expefted  is  to  come  as  near  the  exadf  weight  as  we 
can  ;  and  from  an  infpe&ion  into  feveral,  we  may  make 
an  average  near  the  truth.  Thus,  Mufchenbroek’a 
tablti  makes  the  fpeeific  gravity  of  rain-water  to  be 
nearly  eighteen  times  and  an  half  lefs  than  that  of  a 
guinea  ;  whereas  our  Englilh  tables  make  it  to  be  but 
feventeen  times  and  an  half,  nearly,  lefs  than  the  fame. 

But  though  there  may  be  fome  minute  variation  in  all 
our  tables,  yet  they  in  general  may  ferve  to  conduit  us 
with  fufficient  accuracy. 

In  conftru&ing  tables  of  fpeeific  gravities  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  the  gravity  of  water  mult  be  reprefented  by 
uuity  or  1. 000,  where  three  ciphers  are  added,  to 
give  room  for  exprefling  the  ratios  of  other  gravities 
in  decimal  parts,  as  in  the  following  table. 


A  TABLE  of  the  Specific  Gravities  of  feveral 
folid  and  fluid  bodies. 


Troy  weight 

Avoirdu. 

Compa- 

A  cubic  inch  of 

oz. 

pw.  gr. 

oz.drams, 

weight. 

Very- fine  gold 

10 

7 

3-8  3 

1 

5.8c 

19.637 

Standard  gold 

9 

1 9 

6-44 

ro 

14.9c 

18.888 

Guinea  gold 

9 

7 

17.18 

10 

4-76 

17-793 

Moidore  gold 

9 

0 

19.84 

9 

14.71 

17.140 

Quick filver  -  - 

7 

7 

1 1. 61 

8 

1-45 

14.019 

Lead 

5 

19 

I7-J5 

6 

9.08 

11.325 

Fine  filver 

5 

t6 

23-23 

6 

6.66 

1 1.0S7 

Standard  Silver 

5 

1 1 

3-36 

6 

*•54 

10.535 

Copper 

4 

13 

7.04 

5 

1.89 

8.843 

Plate -brafs 

4 

4 

9.60 

4 

10.09 

8.000 

Steel  -  -  - 

4 

2 

20.12 

4 

8.7c 

7.852 

Iron  --- 

4 

0 

15.20 

4 

6.77 

7.645 

Block- tin 

3 

*7 

5.68 

4 

3-79 

7-321 

Spelter  - 

3 

14 

12.86 

4 

1.42 

7.065 

Lead  ore  -  - 

3 

11 

17.76 

3 

14.96 

6.800 

Glafs  of  antimony 

2 

15 

16.89 

3 

0.89 

5.280 

German  antimony 

2 

2 

4.80 

2 

5.04 

4.000 

Copper  ore  - 

2 

1 

11.83 

2 

4-43 

3-775 

Diamond  -  - 

1 

15 

20.88 

1 

15.48 

3.400 

Clear  glafs 

1 

13 

5-58 

1 

13.16 

3-i5° 

Lapis  lazuli  - 

1 

12 

5.27 

1 

12.27 

3-°54 

Welch  afbeftos 

1 

10 

'7-57 

1 

10.97 

2.913 

White  marble 

1 

8 

I3-4I 

1 

9.06 

2.707 

Black  ditto 

1 

8 

12.65 

1 

9.02 

2.704 

Rock  cryftal 

1 

8 

i. 00 

1 

8.61 

2.658 

Green  glafs  - 

1 

7 

*5-38 

1 

8.26 

2.620 

Cornelian  ftone 

1 

7 

1.2 1 

1 

7-73 

2.568 

Flint  - 

1 

6 

19.63 

1 

7-53 

2.542 

Hardpaving-ftone 

1 

5 

22.87 

1 

6.77 

2.460 

Live  fulphur  - 

1 

1 

2.40 

1 

2.52 

2.00c 

Nitre 

1 

0 

1.08 

1 

1.59 

1  90c 

Alabafter  -  - 

0 

*9 

18.74 

1 

1  35 

1.875 

Dry  ivory 

0 

>9 

6.09 

1 

0.89 

1.825 

Brimftone 

0 

18 

23.76 

1 

0.66 

j.8oc 

Alum  - 

0 

17 

21.92 

0 

15.72 

1.714 

Ebony 

0 

18  82 

0 

10  ?  - 

Table  , 
fpeeific 

vitics. 
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Ajjceific  The  Table  concluded. 


A  cubic  inch  of 

Troy  weight. 

>z.  pw.  gr. 

Avoird. 

Compa- 
■  rative 
weight. 

oz.  dr. 

Human  blood 

0 

1 1 

2.89 

O 

9.76 

1.054 

Amber  - 

c 

10 

20.79 

O 

9*5  4 

i.°3° 

Cow’s  milk  - 

0 

10 

20.79 

O 

9*54 

i.°3° 

Sea-water 

0 

10 

20.79 

O. 

9*54 

1.030 

Pump- water 

0 

10 

'3-3° 

O 

9.26 

1. 000 

S'pring- water 

0 

10 

12.94 

O 

9.25 

0.999 

Diftiiled  water 

0 

10 

11. 42 

O 

9.20 

0.993 

Red  wine 

0 

10 

1 1.42 

O 

9.20 

0.993 

Oil  of  amber 

0 

10 

7*63 

0 

9.06 

0.978 

Proof  fpirits  • 

0 

9 

1 9*7  3 

0 

8.62 

o.93 1 

Dry  oak  -  - 

0 

9 

18.00 

0 

8.56 

0.925 

Olive  oil  -  - 

0 

9 

I5,I7 

0 

8.45 

0.913 

Pure  fpirits 

0 

9 

3*27 

0 

8.02 

0.866 

Spirit  of  turpent. 

0 

9 

2.76 

0 

7-99 

0.864 

Oil  of  turpentine 

0 

8 

8-53 

9 

7*33 

0.772 

Dry  crabtree 

0 

8 

1.69 

0 

7.08 

0.765 

Saffafras  wood 

0 

5 

2.04 

0 

4.46 

0.482 

Cork 

0 

2 

12.77 

0 

2.21 

0.240 

!Take  away  the  decimal  point  from  the  numbers  in 
the  right-hand  column,  or  (which  is  the  fame)  mul¬ 
tiply  them  by  1000,  and  they  will  fhew  how  many 
ounces  avoirdupoife  are  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of 
TJ  each  body. 

i  to  The  ufe  of  the  table  of  fpecific  gravities  will  belt 
out  appear  by  an  example.  Suppofe  a  body  to  be  com- 

of  aduU  Ponded  of  gold  and  filver,  and  it  is  required  to  find 
ion  in  l^ie  quantity  of  each  metal  in  the  compound, 
ils.  Firft  find  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compound,  by 

weighing  it  in  air  and  in  water;  and  dividing  its  aerial 
weight  by  what  it  lofes  thereof  in  water,  the  quotient 
will  (hew  its  fpecific  gravity,  or  how  many  times  it  is 
heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  Then,  fubtraft  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver  (found  in  the  table)  from  that 
of  the  compound,  and  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  com¬ 
pound  from  that  of  gold  ;  the  firft  remainder  fhews 
the  bulk  of  gold,  and  the  latter  the  bulk  of  filver,  in 
the  whole  compound  :  and  if  thefe  remainders  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  the  refpeftive  fpecific  gravities,  the  products 
will  fhew  the  proportion  of  weights  of  each  metal  in 
the  body.  Example  : 

Suppofe  the  fpecific  gravity  of  the  compounded 
body  be  13  ;  that  of  ftandard  filver  (by  the  table)  is 
10.5,  and  that  of  gold  19.63  :  therefore  10.5  from  13, 
remains  2.5,  the  proportional  bulk  of  the  gold ;  and 
13  from  19.63,  remains  6.63,  the  proportional  bulk 
of  filver  in  the  compound.  Then,  the  firft  remainder 
2.5,  multiplied  by  19.63,  the  fpecific  gravity  of  gold, 
produces  49.075  for  the  proportional  weight  of  gold  ; 
and  the  laft  remainder  6.63  multiplied  by  10.5,  the 
fpecific  gravity  of  filver,  produces  69.615  for  the  pro¬ 
portional  weight  of  filver  in  the  whole  body.  So  that 
I  for  every  49.07  ounces  or  pounds  of  gold,  there  are 
69.6  pounds  or  ounces  of  filver  in  the  body. 

Hence  it  is  eafy  to  know  whether  any  fufpefted  me¬ 
tal  be  genuine,  or  allayed,  or  counterfeit ;  by  finding 
how  much  it  is  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water,  and 
comparing  the  fame  with  the  table:  if  they  agree,  the 
metal  is  good  j  if  they  differ,  it  is  allayed  or  coun¬ 
terfeited. 
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A  cubical  inch  of  good  brandy,  rum,  or  other  proof  Hydraulics, 
fpirits,  weighs  235.7  grains;  therefore,  if  a  true  inch  ~ 
cube  of  any  metal  weighs  235.7  grains  lefs  in  fpirits  How  t()  try 
than  in  air,  it  (hews  the  fpirits  are  proof.  If  it  lofe3  fpirituous  7 
lefs  of  its  aerial  weight  in  fpirits,  they  are  above  proof;  liquors, 
if  it  lofes  more,  they  are  under*.  For,  the  better  the 
fpirits  are,  they  are  the  lighter  ;  and  the  worfe,  the 
heavier. 

Sect.  IV.  Hydraulics. 

Hydraulics  is  that  part  of  hydroftatics,  which* 
teaches  to  eftimate  the  fwiftnefs  or  the  force  of  fluids 
in  motion. 

It  has  been  always  thought  an  inquiry  of  great  cu- 
fiofity,  and  ftill  greader  advantage,  to  know  the  caufes 
by  which  water  fpouts  from  veffels  to  different  heights 
and  diftances.  We  have  obferved,  for  inftance,  an 
open  veffel  of  liquor  upon  its  ftand,  pierced  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  :  the  liquor,  when  the  opening  is  firft  made, 
fpoutsout  with  great  force;  but  as  it  continues  to  run, 
becomes  lefs  violent,  and  the  liquor  flows  more  feebly. 

A  knowledge  of  hydraulics  will  inftrudl  us  in  the  caufe 
of  this  diminution  of  its  ftrength  ;  it  will  fhew  precife- 
ly  how  far  thtf  liquor  will  fpout  from  any  veffel,  and 
how  fall  or  in  what  quantities  it  will  flow.  Upon 
the  principles  of  this  fcience,  many  machines  worked 
by  water  are  entirely  conftrudled  ;  feveral  different  en¬ 
gines  ufed.  in  the  mechanic  aits,  various  kinds  of  mills, 
pumps,  and  fountains,  are  the  refult  of  this  theory,  ju- 
dicioufly  applied. 

And  what  is  thus  demonftratedof  the  bottom  of  the  The  velo- 
veffel,  is  equally  true  at  every  other  depth  whatfoever.  city  of 
Let  us  then  reduce  this  into  a  theorem  :  The  velocity  Routing 
•with  which  water  fpout s  out  at  a  hole  in  the  fide  or  w*ter* 
bottom  of  a  veffel ,  is  as  the  fquare  root  of  the  depth 
or  diftance  of  the  hole  below  the  furface  of  the  water. 

For,  in  order  to.  make  double  the  quantity  of  a  fluid 
run  through  one  hole  as  through  another  of  the  fame 
fize,  it  will  require  four  times  the  preffure  of  the  other, 
and  therefore  muft  be  four  times  the  depth  of  the  other 
below  the  furface  of  the  water  :  and  for  the  fame  rea- 
fon,  three  times  the  quantity  running  in  an  equal  time 
through  the  fame  fort  of  hole,  muft  run  with  three 
times  the  velocity  ;  which  will  require  nine  times  the 
preffure,  and  confequently-  mull  be  nine  times  as  deep 
below  the  furface  of  the  fluid-:  and  fo  on.-To  prove™ 
this  by  an  experiment:  Let  two  pipes,  as  C  and  g,  of  fig. 
equal  fized  bores,  be  fixed  into  the  fide  of  the  veffel 
AB  ;  the  pipe  g  being  four  times  as  deep  below  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  £in  the  veffel  as  the  pipeC  is: 
and  wliilft  thefe  pipes  run,  let  water  be  conftantly 
poured  into  the  veffel,  to  keep  the  furface  ftill  at  the 
fame  height.  Then,  if  a  cup  that  holds  a  pint- be  fo 
placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts  from  the  pipe 
C,  and  at  the  fame  moment  a  cup  that  holds  a  quart  be 
fo  placed  as  to  receive  the  water  that  fpouts  from  the 
pipe  gi  both  cups  will  be  filled  at  the  fame  time  by 
their  refpedlive  pipes.  l8 

The  horizontal  diftance  to  which  a  fluid  will  fpout  The  hori- 
from  a  horizontal  pipe  in  any  part  of  the  fide  of  an  zontal  di¬ 
upright  veffel  below  the  furface  of  the  fluid,  is  equal  to-^?®ce  to 
twice  the  length  of  a  perpendicular  to  the  fide  of  the  ^r'^jj[Wa' 
veffel,  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  to  a  femi-  fp0ut  from 
circle  deferibed  upon  the  altitude  of  the  fluid:  ana  pipes, 
therefore,,  the  fluid  will  fpout  to  the  greateft  diftance 
poffible 
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poffible  from  a  pipe  whofe -mouth  is  at  the  centre  of 
the  femicircle  5  becaufe  a  perpendicular  to  its  diame¬ 
ter  (fuppofed  parallel  to  the  fide  of  the  veffel)  drawn 
from  that  point,  is  the  longed  that  can  poffibly  be 
drawn  from  any  part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumfe¬ 
rence  of  the  femicircle.  Thus,  if  the  veffel  AB  be 
full  of  water,  the  horizontal  pipe  D  be  in  the  middle 
of  its  fide,  and  the  femicircle  Ncdcb  be  defcribed  up¬ 
on  D  as  a  centre,  with  the  radius  or  femidiameter 
D  ^  N,  or  D  fb ,  the  perpendicular  D  d  to  the  diame¬ 
ter  N  D  b  is  the  longed  that  can  be  drawn  from  any 
part  of  the  diameter  to  the  circumference  N  e  dc  b. 
And  if  the  veffel  be  kept  full,  the  jet  G  will  fpout 
from  the  pipe  D,  to  the  horizontal  didance  N  M, 
which  is  double  the  length  of  the  perpendicular  D  d. 
If  two  other  pipes,  as  C  and  E,  be  fixed  into  the  fide 
of  the  veffel  at  equal  didances  above  and  below  the 
pipe  D,  the  perpendiculars  Ccand  E<?,  from  thefe 
pipes  to  the  femicircle,  will  be  equal ;  and  the  jets  F 
and  H  fpouting  from  them  will  each  go  to  the  horizon¬ 
tal  didance  NK  ;  which  is  double  the  length  of  either 
of  the  equal  perpendiculars  CcorD</. 

Fluids  by  their  preffure  may  be  conveyed  over  hills  and 
valleys  in  bended  pipes,  to  any  height  not  greater  than 
the  level  of  the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow.  This 
is  what  the  ancients  were  ignorant  of ;  and  therefore 
they  ufually  built  Aqueducts  {vaff  rows  of  arches  one 
above  another,  between  two  hills,  at  a  vafi  expence  of 
money,  time,  and  labour,)  in  order  to  convey  water 
over  them,  crofs  the  valley,  in  a  common  channel.  This 
is  now  done  to  equal  advantage,  and  at  much  lefs  ex¬ 
pence,  by  a  range  of  pipes  laid  down  one  hill  and  up 
the  other.  An  indance  whereof  may  be  given  by  a 
bent  tube  or  crane;  into  one  of  the  equal  legs  whereof 
if  water  be  poured,  it  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  exadkly 
in  the  other.  The  rdafon  is  obvious :  In  the  ltg  A, 
(fig.  1 4.)  there  are,  fuppofe,  two  ounces  of  water  en¬ 
deavouring  by  the  power  of  gravity  to  defeend  with 
the  force  of  2  ;  thefe  will  thrud  forward,  buoy  up,  and 
fnpport  an  equal  quantity  of  a  like  fluid  in  B;  and  the 
bottom  of  the  machine  C,  againfl  which  both  fides 
equally  bear,  will  of  confequence  fudain  a  double 
preffure,  or  that  of  four  ounces;  and  in  the  prefent 
cafe  will  pretty  well  reprefent  the  prop  or  fixed 
point  of  a  balance-beam  ;  as  the  equal  fluid-columns 
AC,  and  BC,  may  be  admitted  to  denote  equal 
•weights,  fufpended  on  the  balance-arm3,  counterpoi- 
fing  each  other.  So  that  the  rife  of  fluids  to  their 
firft  level,  thus  confidered,  is  a  cafe  truly  Aatical ; 
and  all  their  other  motions  proceed  only  from  weight 
added. 

A  Jyphon ,  generally  ufed  for  decanting  liquors,  is  a 
bended  pipe,  whofe  legs  are  of  unequal  lengths;  and 
the  fliorted  leg  mud  always  be  put  into  the  liquor  in¬ 
tended  to  be  decanted,  that  the  perpendicular  altitude 
of  the  column  of  liquor  in  the  other  leg  may  be 
longer  than  tlie  column  in  the  immerfed  leg,  efpecially 
above  the  furface  of  the  water.  For,  if  both  columns 
were  equally  high  in  that  refpedk,  the  atmofphere, 
which  preffes  as  much  upward  as  downward,  and 
therefore  adta  as  much  upward  againfl  the  column  in 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  veffel,  as  it  adk  down¬ 
ward  upon  the  furface  of  the  liquor  in  the  veffel, 
would  hinder  the  running  of  the  liquor  through  the 
fyphon,  even  though  it  were  brought  over  the  bended 
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part  by  fudkion.  So  that  there  is  nothing  left  to  caufe 

the  motion  of  the  liquor,  but  the  fuperior  weight  of  the - 

column,  in  the  longer  leg,  on  account  of  its  having  the 
greater  perpendicular  height. 

Let  I)  be  a  cup  filled  with  water  to  C  ;  and  ABC  FiS-  4  | 
a  fyphon,  whofe  Ihorter  leg  BCF  is  immerfed  in  the 
water  from  C  to  F.  If  the  end  of  the  other  leg  were 
no  lower  than  the  line  AC,  which  is  level  with  the  iy 

furface  of  the  water,  the  fyphon  would  not  run,  even  F 

though  the  air  Ihould  be  drawn  out  of  it  at  the  mouth  i 
A.  For  although  the  fudkion  would  draw  fome  water 
at  firft,  yet  the  water  would  flop  at  the  moment  the 
fudkion  ceafed;  becaufe  the  air  would  adk  as  much  up-  ■ 
ward  againfl:  the  water  at  A,  as  it  adked  downward  for  1  , 
it  by  prefling  on  the  furface  atC.  But  if  the  leg  AB 
comes  down  to  G,  and  the  air  be  drawn  out  at  G  by  jffl 
fudkion,  the  water  will  immediately  follow,  and  conti¬ 
nue  to  run  until  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  cup  ,H| 
comes  down  to  F;  becaufe,  till  then,  the  perpendicular 
height  of  the  column  BAG  will  be  greater  than  that 
of  the  column  CB ;  and,  confequently,  its  weight  will 
be  greater,  until  the  furface  comes  down  to  F ;  and 
then  the  fyphon  will  flop,  though  the  leg  CF  Ihould  fn 
reach  to  the  bottom  of  the  cup.  For  which  reafon, 
the  leg  that  hangs  without  the  cup  is  always  made 
long  enough  to  reach  below  the  level  of  its  bottom ; 
as  from  d  to  E:  and  then,  when  the  fyphon  is  emp¬ 
tied  of  air  by  fudkion  at  E,  the  water  immediately  fol¬ 
lows,  and  by  its  continuity  brings  away  the  whole 
from  the  cup;  juft  as  pulling'  one  end  of  a  thread  will  P 
make  the  whole  clue  follow. 

If  the  perpendicular  height  of  a  fyphon,  from  the  il 
furface  of  the  water  to  its  bended  top  at  B,  be  more  I 

than  33  feet,  it  will  draw  no  water,  even  though  the  .1 

other  leg  were  much  longer,  and  the  fyphon  quite  I 
emptied  of  air,  becaufe  the  weight  of  a  column  of  I 
water  33  feet  high,  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  as  thick  1 
a  column  of  air,  reaching  from  the  furface  of  the  earth  / 
to  the  top  of  the  atmofphere:  fo  that  there  will  then 
be  au  equilibrium  ;  and  confequently,  though  there  N 
would  be  weight  enough  of  air  upon  the  furface  C  to 
make  the  water  afeend  in  the  leg  CB  almoft  to  the 
height  B,  if  the  fyphon  were  emptied  of  air,  yet  the 
weight  would  not  be  fufficient  to  force  the  water  over  fl 
the  bend ;  and  therefore,  it  could  never  be  brought  d 
into  the  leg  BAG. 

Mercury  may  be  drawn  through  a  fyphon  in  the  I 

fame  manner  as  water;  but  then  the  utmoft  height  of 
the  fyphon  muft  always  be  lefs  than  30  inches,  as 
mercury  is  near  14  times  heavier  than  water.  That 
fluids  are  forced  through  the  fyphon  by  the  preffure 
of  the  atmofphere,  is  proved  experimentally  by  the 
air-pump ;  for,  if  a  .fyphon  immerfed  in  a  veffel  of 
water  be  placed  when  running  in  the  receiver, 
and  the  air  extra£ked,  the  running  will  immediately 
ceafe.  If  the  fyphon  is  very  fmall,  however,  this  is  | 
not  always  the  cafe;  and  the  running  of  capillary  fy- 
phons  in  vacuo  is  a  circumftance  very  difficult  to  be  [ 

explained.  See  Barometer,  n°  10 — 13.  and  Sy¬ 
phon. 

There  is  a  fort  of  fyphon  that  will  draw  off  water 
without  having  the  air  previoufly  extradted  from  it : 
this  confifts  of  a  capillary  tube,  about  1  10th  of  an 
inch  bore,  and  adks  by  the  attradkion  of  cohefion :  for 
the  water  being  attradked  by  the  leg  immerfed,  is 
flowly 
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lydraulics.  flowly  drawn  up 'to  the  top  of  the  fyphon,  and  from 

- thence  gradually  defcends  by  its  own  gravity.  From 

.  the  fame  caufe  it  is,  that  if  one  end  of  a  piece  of  the 
lift  of  cloth  be  put  into  the  water  of  a  veffel,  and  the 
other  end  hang  over  its  fide,  the  water  will  be  fucked 
up  by  the  end  of  the  lift  in  the  veffel,  which  in  this 
cafs  ads  as  a  bundle  of  very  fine  capillary  tubes,  and 
drop  from  the  other  end.  This  experiment  with  a 
capillary  tube  will  fucceed  in  vacuo . 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  depend  the  expe¬ 
riments  of  Tantalus' s  cup ,  n°  3-8;  the  Fountain  at  com - 
mand,  n°  39 ;  and  the  inverted  drinking- glafs,  n°  5  2.  As 
to  the  laft  of  thefe,  it  may  be  here  obferved,  that  if  the 
paper  was  put  dry  on  fuch  a  veffel  empty,  it  would 
fink  in  the  air,  and  fall  away  even  by  its  own  gravity; 
and  if  put  on  wet,  it  were  to  be  doubted  whether  a 
very  fmall  weight  added  thereto  would  not  feparate  it 
from  the  glafs,  fo  inconfiderable  would  the  tenacity  of 
the  water  be  in  this  cafe.  The  paper  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  fuppofe d  to  fupport  the  incumbent  weight  of 
water;  and  the  true  caufe  thereof  nuift  be  this:  The 
bottom  and  fides  of  the  inverted  glafs-veffel  being 
rigid,  keep  off  the  preffure  of  the  air  from  the  fluid 
above,  whereas  it  hath  liberty  of  accefs  and  freely 
a&s  thereon  below:  and  that  it  does  fo,  will  in  part 
appear  to  an  obferver  by  the  concavity  of  the  paper 
underneath.  Could  the  air’s  preffure  in  this  cafe  be 
any-how  admitted  through  the  foot  of  the  veffel  in¬ 
verted,  without  doubt  the  whole  column  would  defcend 
together.  And  the  like  would  happen  (hould  the 
paper  be  removed ;  but  for  a  different  reafon,  viz.  the 
large  column  of  water  in  the  mug,  being  compofed  of 
many  collateral  ones,  which,  being  difpofed  as  in  a 
1  bundle,  reft  on  the  paper  wherewith  the  veffel  is  co¬ 

vered,  as  on  a  common  bafe  ;  and  thefe  being  all 
equally  denfe,  and  equally  fluid,  are  all  retained,  and 
continued  of  the  fame  length,  by  the  general  and  uni¬ 
form  preffure  of  the  air  againft  the  paper  below;  and 
fo  long  as  this  continues,  none  of  them  getting  the 
leaft  advantage  over  the  reft,  they  are  all  fuftained  in  a 
body  compadl  together.  But  when  the  paper  is  re¬ 
moved,  it  being  fcarce  poflible  to  hold  the  veffel  fo 
exa&ly- level,  but  that  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
fmaller  fluid  columns  will  become  longer,  confequently 
heavier,  than  thofe  adjacent,  and,  over-balancing  the 
reft,  will  defcend,  and  give  the  lighter  fluid,  the  air, 

I  leave  to  rife  into  its  place,  even  to  the  top  of  the 

glafs;  the  general  preffure  whereof  being  there  ad¬ 
mitted,  will  foon  caufe  the  reft  of  them  to  move,  and 
the  whole  quantity  will  then  defcend,  feemingly  to¬ 
gether. 

Again,  (hould  a  veffel  be  but  part  filled  with  water, 
the  fame  effedt  will  follow  to  a  certain  degree.  For 
inftance,  fuppofe  we  fill  a  long  glafs  half  with  water, 
cover  it  with  paper,  and  turn  it  down  as  before.  Six 
inches  fuppofe  of  water,  endeavouring  to  defcend,  will 
by  its  weight  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glafs  above  it,  per¬ 
haps  a  60th  part  or  more.  The  denfer  air  without 
will  then  overpoife  the  air  rarefied  within;  and  there¬ 
fore  a  certain  quantity  of  water,  equal  to  the  diffe¬ 
rence  of  the  two  preffures,  will  in  this  cafe  be  thereby 
buoyed  up  and  fupported.  But  the  air  within  the 
glafs  being  dilated  as  aforefaid,  the  water  fufpeiided 
mull  be  expt&ed  to  hang  fomething  below  the 
mouth  of  it ;  though  not  enough,  perhaps,  to  over- 
Vo  l.  V. 
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come  the  tenacity  of  the  water,  and  make  it  all  de-  Hydraulic?. 
feend.  - , 

Upon  the  principle  of  the  fyphon  alfo  we  may  eafily  Intermit- 
account  for  intermitting  or  reciprocating  fprings.  Let  ll!?S  fprings 
A  A  be  part  of  a  hill,  within  which  there  is  a  cavity  Clh[ 

BB ;  and  from  this  cavity  a  vein  or  channel  running 
in  the  dire&iou  of  BCDE.  The  rain  that  falls  upon 
the  fide  of  the  hill  will  fink  and  drain  through  the 
fmall  pores  and  crannies  G,  G,  G,  G;  and  fill  the 
cavity  Iv  with  water.  When  the  water  rifes  to  the 
level  HHC,  the  vein  BCDE  will  be  filled  to  C,  and 
the  water  will  run  through  CDF  as  through  a  fy¬ 
phon;  which  running  will  continue  until  the  cavity 
be  emptied,  and  then  it  will  flop  until  the  cavity  be 
filled  again. 

We  have  feen  that  fluids  led  in  pipes,  will  always 
rife  to  the  level  of  the  refervoir  whence  they  are  fup- 
plied ;  the  rifing  column  being  pufhed  forward,  and 
raifed  by  another  equally  heavy,  at  the  fame  time  en¬ 
deavouring  to  defcend.  A  like  effedt  might  be  ex-  Tets^’eau 
pedted  from  jets  of  water  thus  impelled,  did  not  fric-  ^ 
tion  againft  the  fides  of  the  machines,  and  the  refin¬ 
ance  of  the  air,  both  lateral  and  perpendicular,  gene¬ 
rally  prove  an  abatement,  and  prevent  its  rifing  fo  high 
as  the  head. 

Where  jets  are  executed  in  the  belt  manner,  and 
the  fri&ion  fpoken  of  is  as  much  as  poffible  removed, 
the  impediment  of  the  air  only,  through  which  they 
needs  mult  beat  in  their  rife,  will  caufe  them,  accor¬ 
ding  to  experiment,  to  fall  (hort  of  the  height  of  the 
refervoirs,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. 


Jet. 

Reservoir. 

Feet. 

Feet.  Inches. 

5 

5  :  * 

10 

10  :  4 

15 

J5  :  9 

20 

21  :  4 

25 

27  •:  1 

3° 

3.3  -  0 

35 

39  ••  1 

40 

45  •*  4 

45 

51  :  9 

50 

58  :  4 

55 

65  :  1 

60 

72  :  0 

65 

79  J  1 

70 

86  :  4 

75 

93  s  9 

80 

101  :  4 

85 

109  :  1 

90 

117:0 

95 

125  :  1 

100 

133  •  4 

Whence  in  general  it  may  be  obferved : 

That  as  often  as  a  five  foot  jet  (to  be  taken  in  thefe 
matters  as  a  ftandard,) 

Shall  be  contained  in  the  height  of  any  jet  propofed; 

By  fo  many  inches  multiplied  into  themfelvcs,  or 
fquared , 

The  furface  of  the  ivater  in  ike  refervahry  mhich 
fupplies  it ,  ought  to  exceed  that  jet  in  height. 

Thus,  to  obtain  a  jet  of  30  feet,  which  contains  five 
21  O  feet 
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Hydraulics,  feet  fix  times,  the  rtfervoir  ought  to  be  36  inches,  or 
“  a  yard  higher;  and  a  jet  of  60  feet  may  be  had  from 

a  head  higher  by  four  times  that  difference,  144  inches, 
or  four  yards.  So  that  jets  done  in  the  beji  manner 
fall Jhort  of the  heights  of  their  refervatories,  in  a  kind  of 
fubduplicate  ratio  of  the  heights  to  which  they  rife. 

This  great  difproportion  in  the  rife  of  jets  muft  in 
genera]  be  owing  to  the  refiftance  of  the  air  they  are 
made  to  move  through  ;  which  has  been  fhewn  to  be 
in  proportion  to  the  fquares  of  their  celerities  refpec- 
tively  ;  nor  can  the  acceleration  of  the  falling  water  in 
the  pipe,  or  the  retardment  of  the  riling  ftream  by  the 
adion  of  gravity,  be  concerned  at  all  in  it;  fincethefe 
are  probably  adequate,  and  counterbalance  each  other 
every  where  in  the  fame  level. 

The  air’s  refiftance  being  thus-  con fiderable,  it  will 
always  be  found  neceffary  to  increafe  the  bore  of  the 
adjutage  or  fpouting-pipe  with  the  height  of  the  refer- 
vatory :  for  if  it  be  too  fmall,  the  rifing  ftream  will 
want  fuflicient  weight  and  power  to  divide  the  air ; 
which  being  denfeft  near  the  earth,  a  fmall  ftream  of 
water,  endeavouring  to  mount  to  a  great  height,  will 
be  dafhed  againft  it  with  fo  great  violence,  as  to  fall 
away  in  a  mift.  and  be  wholly  loft.  And  it  may  be 
obferved,  that  the  weightier  any  body  is,  the  greater 
force  it  will  have  when  in  motion  :  fince  an  ounce-ball 
fired  from  a  mufquet,  will  go  much  farther,  and  do 
greater  execution,  than,  will  an  equal  weight  of  fhot ; 
and  thefe  again  may  be  projected  farther  than  fo  much 
lead  rafped  into  powder  and  fired  off.  A  charge  of 
water  fired  from  a  piftol  would  fcarce  wet  a  paper  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  feet,  Accordingly^  ftiould  a  calk 
of  water  be  any  where  pierced  with  holes  of  two,  four, 
fix,  eight,  and  twelve  lines  over,  all  in  the  fame  level, 
the  larger  bore  will  always  be  found  to  throw  the  wa¬ 
ter  fartheft. 

It  may  be  of  ufe  here  to  add  MrMarriote’s  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  bores  of  the  adjutages  and  pipes  of  eon- 
dud,  who  was  very  converfant  in  thefe  things,  and 
hath  written  very  well  oh  this  fubjed. 

N.  B.  The  French  divide  their  inch  into  12  equal 


parts,  which  they  call  lines. 

Heights  of 

Diameters  of  fit 

Diameter  of  the 

Refervoirs. 

Adjutages. 

of  Condud. 

Feet. 

Lines. 

Lines. 

5 

3»  4*  5*  or  6 

22 

10 

4,  5,  or  6  - - 

25  Inches. 

15 

5,  or  6  - - 

27,  or  z\ 

20 

6,  or  half  an  inch 

3°,  or  2I 

25 

Ditto  — — - - 

33*  or  2t 

3° 

Ditto - 

36*  or  3 

40 

7,  or  8 - 

51*  or  4i 

50 

8,  or  10 - 

65,  or  54- 

60 

10  or  12  - 

72,  or  6 

80 

12,  or  14  - 

84,  or  7 

100 

12,  14,  or  15 

96,  or  8 

Hence  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  is  a  certain 
and  fit  proportion  to  be  obferved  between  the  adjutage 
whereby  the  jet  is  delivered,  and  the  pipe  conduding 
it  from  the  head.  In  general,  .About  five  times  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  the  adjutage  for  jets  under  half  an  inch ,  and. 
fix  or  feven  times  for  all  above,  willfize  the  pipes  of 'con¬ 
duct  pretty  •well:  not  but  it  will  always  be  an  error  on 
the  right  fide,  to  have  them  rather  larger  than  in  Arid- 
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nefs  they  ought  to  be,  that  the  jet  may  always  be  freely  Hydrant 
fupplied  with  water,  and  in  due  time.  £ngilKs 

For  a  like  leafon,  if  there  be  occalion  for  a  cock  to 
be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  pipe  of  condud,  particu¬ 
lar  care  muft  be  taken  that  it  (hould  be  there  bigger 
in  proportion,  that  the  water-way  may  not  be  pinched; 
but  that  the  cavity  be  l.eft  at  lea  ft  equal  to  the  bore  of  1 

the  reft  of  the  pipe. 

The  bore  of  an  adjutage  cannot  be  too  fmooth  or 
true.  Thofe  that  are  cylindrical  are  beft  ;  tliofe  that 
are  bored  conical  worft,  becaufe  of  the  refledions  of 
the  water  from  the  inclined  fides  of  the  machine,  which 
in  the  hurry  of  the  iffuing  ftream  will  in  them  unavoid¬ 
ably  be  made. 

When  fluids  are  defigned  to  be  raifed  higher  than 
the  fprings  from  whence  they  flow,  forcing  engines 
muft  be  ufed  ;  of  which,  and  other  hydraulic  machines, 
we  come  uow  to  give  a  particular  account. 

Sect.  V.  Hydraulic  Engines. 

The  pump  is  at  once  the  moft  common  and  rnoftOfpump^ 
ufeful  of  all  the  hydraulic  inftrumeuts.  It  was  firit  i 

invented  by  Ctefebes,  a  mathematician  of  Alexandria, 

120  B.  C.  When  the  air’s  preffure  came  afterwards 
to  be  known,  it  was  much  improved,  and  it  is  now 
brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfedion. 

Of  this  machine  there  are  Amply  three  kinds,  viz, 
the  fucking,  the  forcing,  and  the  lifting-pump.  By 
the  two  laft,  water  may  be  raifed  to  any  height,  with 
an  adequate. apparatus  and  fufficient  power:  by  the 
former  it  may,  by  the  general  preffure  of  the  atrno- 
fphere  on  the  furface  of  the  well-water,  be  raifed  no 
more  than  33  feet,  as  was  before  hinted,  though  in 
pradice  it  is  feldom  applied  to  the  raifing  it  much 
above  28  ;  becaufe  from  the  variations  obferved  on  the 
barometer,  it  is  apprehended  that  the  air  may,  on  cer¬ 
tain  occafions,  be  fomething  lighter  than  33  feet  of 
water;  and  whenever  that  ihall  happen,  for  want  of 
the  due  counterpoife,  this  pump  may  fail  in  its  per¬ 
formance.  14.  ? 

The  common  fucking-pump,  with  which  we  draw  The  com- 
water  out  of  wells,  is  an  engine  both  pneumatic  and  m&npump 
hydraulic..  It  confifts.of  a  pipe  open  at  both  ends,  in 
which  is  a  moveable  pifton,  bucket,  or  fucker,  as  big 
as  the  bore  of  the  pipe  in  that  part  wherein  it  works ; 
and  is  leathered  round,  fo  as  to  fit  the  bore  exadly  ; 
and  may  be  moved  up  and  down,  without  fuffering  any 
air  to  come  between  it  and  the  pipe  or  pump-barrel. 

We  (hall  explain  the  conftrudion  of  this  and  the 
forcing-pump  by  pidures  of  glafs  models,  in  which 
both  the  adion  of  the  piftons  and  motion  of  the  valves 
are  feen. 

Hold  the  model  DCBL  upright  in  the  veffel  of  wa-  Plate  | 
ter  K,  the  water  being  deep  enough  to  rife  at  lead  as  ri*  1 
high  as  from  A  to  I-  The  valve  a  on  the  moveable  I 

bucket  G,  and ;the  valve  b  on  the  fixed  box  H,  (which 
box  quite  fills  the  bore  of  the  pipe  Or  barrel  at  H  )  will 
each  lie  clofe,  by  its  own  weight,  upon  the  hole  in  the 
bucket  and  box,  until  the  engine  begins  to  work.  The 
valves  are  made  of  btafs,  and  covered  underneath  with 
leather  for  clofing  the  holes  the  more  exadly :  and  the 
bucket  G  is  raifed  and  depreffed  alternately  by  the 
handle  E  and  rod  D  d,  the  bucket  being  fuppofed  at 
B  before  the  working  begins. 

Take  hold  of  the  handle  E,  and  thereby  draw  lip 
the 


Sea. 

gydmuii, 

Engines, 
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:  the  bucket  from  B  to  C,  which  will  make  room  for  mult  always  be  lefs  than  33  feet;  otherwife  the  water  Hyuuatic 
the  air  in  the  pump  all  the  way  below  the  bucket  to  will  never  get  above  the.bncket.  But,  when  the  height  El'Sinei- 
dilate  itfelf,  by  which  its  fpringis  weakened,  and  then  is  lefs,  the  preffure  of  the  atmofphere  will  be  greater 
its  force  is  not  equivalent  to  the  weight  or  preffure  of  than  .the  height  of  the  water  in  the  pump,  and  will 
the  outward  air  upon  the  water  in  the  veffel  K  :  and  therefore  raife  it  above  the  bucket :  and  when  the  wa- 
therefore1,  at  the  firft  ftroke,  the  outward  air  will  prefs  ter  has  once  got  above  the  bucket,  it  may  be  lifted 
up  the  water  through  the  notched  foot  A,  into  the  thereby  to  any  height,  if  the  rod  D  be  made  long 
lower  pipe,  about  as  far  as  e:  this  will  condenfe  the  enough,  and  a  fufficient  degree  of  ftrength  be  em- 
rarelied  air  in  the  pipe  between  e  and  C  to  the  fame  ployed  to  raife  it  with  the  weight  of  the  water  above 
ftate  it  was  in  before;  and  then,  as  its  fpring  within  the  bucket. 

the  pipe  is  equal  to  the  force  or  preffure  of  the  out-  •  The  force  required  to  work  a  pump,  will  be  as  the 
ward  air,  the  water  will  rife  no  higher  by  the  firft  height  to  which  the  water  is  raifed,  and  as  the  fquare 
ftroke’;  and  the  valve  b ,  which  was  raifed  a  little  by  of  the  diameter  of  the  pump-bore  in  that  part  where 
the  dilation  of  the  air  in  the  pipe,  will  fall,  and  ftopi  the  pifton  works.  So  that,  if  two  pumps  be  of  equal 
the  hole  in  the  box  H  ;  and  the  furface  of  the  water  heights,  and  one  of  them  be  twice  as  wide  in  the  bore 
will  Hand  ate.  Then  deprefs  thepifton  or  bucket  from  as  the  other,  the  wideft  will  raife  four  times  as  much 
C  to  B  ;  and  as  the  air  in  the  part  B  cannot  get  back  water  as  the  narroweft;  and  will  therefore  require  four 
again  through  the  valve  b,  it  will  (a.s-the  bucket  de-  times  as  much  ftrength  to  work  it. 
fcends)  raife  the  valve  a>  and  To  make  its  way  through  :  The  widenifs  or  nhrrownefs  of  the  pump,  in  any 
the  upper  part  of  the  barrel  d  into  the  open  air.  But  Qther  part  befides  that  in  which  the  pifton  w'orks,  does 
upon  raifing  the  bucket  G  a  fecond  time,  the  air  be-  riot  make  the  pump  either  more  or  lefs  difficult  to 
tween  it  and  the  water  in  the  lower  pipe  at  a  will  be  work,  except  what  difference  may  arife  from  the  fric- 
again  left  at  liberty  to  fill  a  larger  fpace  ;  and  fo  its  tion  of  the  water  in  the  bore  ;  which  is  always  greater 
taring  being  again  weakened,  the  preffure  of  the  out-  in  a  narrow  bore  that)  In  a  wide  one,  becaufe  of  the 
ward  air  on  the  water  in  the  veffel  K  will,  force  more  greater  velocity  of  the  water-  1 
water  up  into  the  lower  pipe  from  e  to '  f  \  and  when  >  The  pump-rod  is  never  raifed  dire&ly  by  fuch  a 
the  bucket  is  at  its  greateft  height  C,  the  lbvtfei*  valve  handle  as  E  at  the  top,  but  by  means  o|f  a  lever,  who(e 
l  will  fall,  and  ftop  the  hole  in  the  box;  H  as  before;  longer  arm  (at  the  end  of  which  the  power  is  applied) 

At  the  next  ftroke  of  the  bucket  or  pifton,  the  water  generally  exceeds  the  length  of  the  fhorter  arm  five  or 
will  rife  through  the  box  H  towards'  B  ;  and  then  the  fix  times  ;  and,  by  that  means,  it  gives  five  or  fix 
valve  b,  which  was  raifed  by  it,  will  fall  when  the  times  as  much  advantage  to  the  poyver.  .  Uppn  thefe 
bucket  G  is  at  its  greateft  height.-  U{>on  depreffing  principles,  it  will  be  eafy  to  find  the  dimenfions  of  a 
the  bucket  again,  the  water  cannot  be  ptilhed  back  pump  that  ffiall  work  with  a  given  force,  and  draw  wa- 
through  the  valve  b ,  which  keeps  clofe  upon  the  hole  ter  from  an/  given  depth.  .  But,  as  thefe  calculations 
whilft  the  pifton  defeends.  And  upouraifiog  the  pifton  have  b<?en  generally  negle&ed  by  pump-makers  (either 
again,  the  outward  preffure  of  the  air  will  force  the  for  wank  of  Ikilhor  ihduftry)  the  following  table  was 
water  up1  through  H,  where  it  will  raife  the  valve,  and  calculated  by  the  late  ingenious  Mr  Booth  for  their  be- 
follow  the  bucket  to  C.  Upon  the  next  depreffion  of  nefit.  In  this  calculation,  he  fupppfed  the  handle  of 

the  bucket  G,  it  will  go  down  into  the  water  in  the  the  pump  to  be  a  lever  inereafing  the  power  five  times; 

barrel  B  ;  and  as  the  water  cannot  be  driven  back  and  had  often  found  that  a  man  can  w;ork  a  pump  four 
through  the  now  clofe  valve  b,  it  will  raife  the  valve  a  inches  diameter  and  30  feet  high,  and  difeharge  27,. 
as  the  bucket  defeends,  and  will  be  lifted  up  by  ;the  gallons  of  yvater  (Englifh  wine-meafure.)  in  a  minute, 
bucket  when  it  is  next  raifed.  And  now,  the  whole  Now,  if  it  be  required  to;  find  the  diameter  of  a  pump 
fpace  below  the  bucket  being  full,  the  water  above  it  that  (hall  raife  water  with  the  fame  cafe  from  any 

cannot  fink  when  it  is  next  depreffed;  but  upon  its  de-  other  height  above  the  furface  of  the  well;  look  for 

predion,  the  valve  a  will  rife  to  let  the  bucket  go  that  height  in  the  firft  column,  and  over-agaitift  it  in 
down  ;  and  when  it  is  quite  down,  the  valve  a  will  fall  the  fecond  you  have  the  diameter  or  width  of  the 
by  its  weight,  and  ftop  the  hole  in  the  bucket.  When  pump,  and  in  the  third  you  find  the  quantity  of  wa- 
the  bucket  is  next  raifed,  all  the  water  above  it  will  ter  which  a  man  of  ordinary  ftrength  can  difeharge  in 
be  lifted  up,  and  begin  to  run  off  by  the  pipe  F.  And  a  minute. 
thus/  by  raifing  and  depreffing  the  bucket  alterrtately, 
there  is  (till  more  water  raifed  by  it ;  which  getting 
above  the  pipe  F,  into  the  wide  top  I, !  will  fupply  the 
pipe,  and  make  it  run  with  a  continued  ftream. 

So,  at  every  time  the  bucket  is  raifed,  the  valve  b 
rifes.and  the  valve  a  falls  ;  andat  every  time  the  buc¬ 
ket  is  depreffed,  the  valve  b  fells,  and  a  rifes. 

As  it  is  the  preffure  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  which 
caufes  the  water  to  rife  and  follow  the  pifton  or  buc¬ 
ket  G  as  it  is  drawn  up  ;  and  lince  a  column  of  water 

33  feet  high  is  of  equal  weight  with  as  thick  a  column  tj-  •  1  . 

of  the  atmofphere  from  the  earth  to  the  very  top  of  212  iieigh* 

the  air  ;  therefore,  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  pi¬ 
fton  or  bucket  from  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  well 
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Height  of  the 
pump  above 
the  furface  of 
the  ’well. 

Diameter  of  the 
bore  where  tke 
bucket  works. 

a  0 

S-  0 

Water  difeharged  in 
a  minute,  Englilh 
wine-meafure. 

O 

10 

6  -93 

Si- 

6 

15 

5  .66 

54 

4 

20 

4  *9° 

40 

7 

25 

4  -38 

32 

6 

30 

4  .00  - 

27 

2 

35 

3  -7° 

23 

3 

4° 

3  -46 

20 

3 

+5 

3  *27 

18 

1 

50 

3  *io 

16 

3 

55 

2  .95 

H 

7 

60 

2  ..84 

13 

5 

65 

2  .72 

12 

4 

70 

*  2  *62 

1 1 

5 

75 

2  *53 

10 

7 

80 

2  .45 

10 

2 

85 

2  .38 

9 

5 

90 

2  -31 

9 

1 

95 

2  .25 

8 

5 

100 

2  .19 

8 

1 

The  forcing  The  forcing- pump  raifes  water  through  the  box  H 
Plate*"  'n  ^ame  manner  as  the  hicking-pump  does,  when 
CLTII.  the  phmger  or  pifton  g  is  lifted  up  by  the  rod  D  d. 

fig.  4.  But  this  plunger  has  no  hole  thro*  it,  to  let  the  water 

in  the  barrel  B  C  get  above  it,  when  it  is  deprefled  to 
B,  and  the  valve  b  (which  role  by  the  afcent  of  the 
water  through  the  box  H  when  'the  pluriger  g  Was 
drawn  up)  falls  down  and  flops  the  hole  in  H,  the 
moment  that  the  plunger  is  raifed  to  its  greateft 
height.  Therefore,  as  the  water  between  the  plunger 
g  and  box  H  can  neither  get  through  the  plunger  up¬ 
on  its  defcent,  nor  back  again  into  the  lower  part  of 
the  pump  L  e,  but  has  a  free  paffage  by  the  cavity 
around  H  into  the  pipe  MM,  which  opens  into  the 
air-veffel  KK  at  P  ;  the  water  is  forced  through  the 
pipe  MM  by  the  defcent  of  the  plunger,  and  driven 
into  the  air-veffel ;  and  in  running  up  through  the 
pipe  at  P,  it  opens  the  valve  a ;  which  fhuts  at  the 
moment  the  plunger  begins  to  be  raifed,  becaufe  the 
aftion  of  the  water  againft  the  under  fide  of  the  valve 
then  ceafes. 

The  water,  being  thus  forced  into  the  air-veffel  KK 
by  repeated  ftrokes  of  the  plunger,  gets  above  the 
lower  end  of  the  pipe  GHI,  and  then  begins  to  con- 
den  fe  the  air  in  the  veffel  KK.  For,  as  the  pipe  GH 
is  fixed  air-tight  into  the  veffel  below  F,  and  the  air 
has  no  way  to  get  out  of  the  veffel  but  through  the 
mouth  of  the  pipe  at  I,  and  cannot  get  out  when  the 
mouth  I  is  covered  with  water,  and  is  more  and  more 
condenfed  as  the  water  rifes  upon  the  pipe,  the  air 
then  begins  to  aft  forcibly  by  its  fpring  againft  the 
furface  of  the  water  at  H  :  and  this  aftion  drives  the 
water  up  through  the  pipe  IHGF,  from  whence  it 
fpouts  in  a  jet  S  to  a  great  height  ;  and  is  fupplied  by 
alternately  railing  and  deprefling  of  the  plunger  g, 
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which  conftantly  forces  the  water  that  it  raifes  thro’  HyJrauli 
the  valve  H,  along  the  pipe  MM,  into  the  air-veffel  Engines 
KK.  - i 

The  higher  that  the  furface  of  the  water  H  israifed 
in  the  air-veffel,  the  lefs  fpace  will  the  air  be  conden¬ 
fed  into  which  before  filled  that  veffel ;  and  therefore 
the  force  of  its  fpring  will  be  fo  much  the  ftronger  up¬ 
on  the  water,  and  will  drive  it  with  the  greater  force 
through  the  pipe  at  F:  and  as  the  fpring  of  the  air 
continues  whillt  the  plunger  £  is  rifing,  the  ftream  or 
jet  S  will  be  uniform,  as  long  as  the  aftion  of  the 
plunger  continues  ;  and  when  the  valve  b  opens,  to  let 
the  water  follow  the  plunger  upward,  the  valve  a  (huts, 
to  hinder  the  water,  which  is  forced  into  the  air-veffel, 
from  running  back  by  the  pipe  MM  into  the  barrel  of 
the  pump. 

If  there  was  no  air-veffel  to  this  engine,  the  pipe 
GHI  would  be  joined  to  the  pipe  MMN  at  P ;  and 
then,  the  jet  S  would  flop  every  time  the  plunger  is 
raifed,.  and  run  only  when  the  plunger  is  deprefled.  2 6 

Of, lifting- pumps  there  are  feveral  forts;  the  moft  The  liftin 
common  is  thus  conftrnfted.  AB  is  the  barrel,  fixed  £“™ep'  1 

in  the  frame  KILM  which  is  alfo  fixed  immoveable,  ci.IT. 
with  the  lower  part  in  the  water  that  is  to  be  pumped  fig-  13. 
up.  GEQHO  is  a  frame  with  two  ftrong  iron  rods, 
moveable  through  holes  in  the  upper  and  lower  parts 
of  the  pump,  IK  and  LM.  In  the  bottom  of  this 
frame  is  fixed  an  inverted  pifton  BD,  with  its  bucket 
and  valve  uppermoft  at  D.  From  the  top  of  the  bar¬ 
rel  there  goes  off  a  part  KH,  either  fixed  to  the  bar¬ 
rel,  or  moveable  by  a  ball  and  focket  (as  here  repre- 
fented  at  F)  ;  but  in  either  cafe  fo  very  exaft  and 
tight,  that  no  water  or  air  can  poflibly  get  into  the 
barrel,  as  that  would  prevent  the  effeft  of  the  pump. 

In  this  part,  at  C,  is  fixed  a  valve  opening  upward. 

When  the  pifton  frame  is  thruft  down  into  the  wa7 
ter,  the  pifton  D  will  defcend,  and  the  water  beneath 
it  rulh  up  through  the  valve  at  D,  and  get  above  the 
pifton  ;  where,  upon  the  frame’s  being  lifted  up,  the 
pifton  will  force  the  water  through  the  valve  C,  into 
the  cittern  P,  there  to  run  off  by  the  fpout.  It  is  to 
be  remembered,  that  this  fort  of  pump  muft  be  fet  fo 
far  in.  the  water,  that  the  pifton  may  play  below  its 
furface.  It  appears  by  the  above  defcription,  that 
this  is  only  a  different  manner  of  conftrufting  a  for* 
cing-pump. 

By  means  of  forcing-pumps,  — water  may  be  raifed 
to  any  htight  above  the  level  of  a  river  or  fpring  ;  and 
machines  may  be  contrived  to  work  tliefe  pumps,  ei¬ 
ther  by  a  running  ftream,  a  fall  of  water,  or  by  horfes. 

An  inftance  in  each  fort  will  be  fuflicient  to  fliew  the 
method.  Plate 

1.  By  a  running  ftream,  or  a  fall  of  water.  X.et  CLIIT. 
AA  be  a  wheel,  turned  by  the  fall  of  water  BB;  and  fig.  j. 
have  afty  number  of  cranks  (fuppofe  fix)  as  C,  D,  E, 

F,  G,  H,  011  its  axis,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
fall  of  water,  and  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  in-  *7 
tended  to  be  raifed  by  the  engine.  As  the;  w-heel  turns  ^  p“™tp* 
round,  thefe  cranks  move  the  levers  c,  d,  e,f  g,  h,  lip  go  t,y  wa. 
and  down,  by  the  iron  rods  i,  k,  /,  m ,  «,  0  ;  which  al-  ter. 
ternately  raife  and  deprefs  the  piftons  by  the  other  iron 
rods  p,  g,  r,  f  i,  u,  w,  x,  y,  in  I2pumps;  nine  where¬ 
of,  as  L,  M,  N,  O,  P,  R,  S,  T,  appear  in  the 
plate  ;  the  other  three  being  hid  behind  the  work  at  V. 

And  as  pipes  may  go  from  all  thefe  pumps,  to  con¬ 
vey 
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Of  draulic  vey  the  water  (drawn  up  by  them  to  a  fmall  height) 
B'g'nes-  into  a  clofe  ciftern,  from  which  the  main  pipe  pro- 
x:eeds,  the  water  will  be  forced  into  this  ciftern  by  the 
defcent  of  the  piftons.  And  as  each  pipe,  going  from 
;i  *  its  refpedlive  pump  into  the  ciftern,  has  a  valve  at  its 
end  in  the  ciftern,  thefe  valves  will  hinder  the  return  of 
j  the  water  by  the  pipes  ;  and  therefore,  when  the  ci- 

I  ftern  is  once  full,  each  pifton  upon  its  defcent  will 

force  the  water  (conveyed  into  the  ciftern  by  a  former 
ftroke)  up  the  main  pipe,  to  the  height  the  engine  was 
,1  intended  to  raife  it :  which  height  depends  upon  the 
quantity  raifed,  and  the  power  that  turns  the  wheel. 
4  When  the  power  upon  the  wheel  iB  leffened  by  any  de¬ 
feat  of  the  quantity  of  water  turning  it,  a  proportion- 
able  number  of  the  pumps  may  belaid  afide,  by  difen- 
1  gaging  their  rods  from  the  vibrating  levers. 

|  This  figure  is  a  reprefentation  of  the  engine  ere&ed 

J  at  Blenheim  for  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  by  the  late 
ingenious  Mr  Alderfea.  The  water-wheel  is  ji-  feet 
I  in  diameter,  according  to  Mr  Switzer’s  account  in  his 
Hydraulics. 

When  fuch  a  machine  is  placed  in  a  ftream  that 
runs  upon  a  fmall  declivity,  the  motion  of  the  levers 
and  action  of  the  pumps  will  be  but  flow  ;  fince  the 
0  wheel  muft  go  once  round  for  each  ftroke  of  the 

I  pumps.  But,  when  there  is  a  large  body  of  flow  running 

water,  a  cog  or  fpur  wheel  may  be  placed  upon  each 
fide  of  the  water-wheel  AA,  upon  its  axis,  to  turn  a 
trundle  upon  each  fide  ;  the  cranks  being  upon  the 
axis  of  the  trundle.  And  by  proportioning  the  cog¬ 
wheels  to  the  trundles,  the  motion  of  the  pumps  may 
|  be  made  quicker,  according  to  the  qtlantity  and 

I  ftrength  of  the  water  upon  the  firft  wheel  ;  which 

may  be  as  great  as  the  workman  pleafes,  according 
|  tp  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  float-boards  or  wings 

Sof  the  wheel.  In  this  manner,  the  engine  for  raii 
fing  water  at  London- Bridge  is  conftru&ed  in  which 
the  water-wheel  is  20.  feet  diametet,  and  the  floats  14 
J  feet  long. 

J  uadru-  ABCD  is  a  wheel  turned  by  water  according  to  the 
pimip.  order  of  the  letters.  On  the  horizontal  axis  are  four 
^  ,  for  fmall  wheels,  toothed  almoft  half  round  ;  and  the  parts 
4  jng  wa-  of  their  edges  on  which  there  are  no  teeth  are  cut 
j  down  fo  as  to  be  even  with  the  bottoms  of  the  teeth 

I  fx.  where  they  ftand. 

1  1.  The  teeth  of  thefe  four  wheels  take  alternately  in¬ 

to  the  teeth  of  four  racks,  which  hang  by  two  chains 
*  over  the  pullies  Q^and  L ;  and  to  the  lower  ends  of 

thefe  racks  there  are  four  iron  rods  fixed,  which  go 
down  into  the  four  forcing- pump3,  S,  R,  M,  and  N. 
And,  as  the  wheels  turn,  the  racks  and  pump-rods  are 
alternately  moved  up  and  down. 

Thus  fuppbfe  the  wheel  G  has  pulled  down  the  rack 
I,  and  drawn  up  the  rack  K  by  the  chain  :  as  the  laft 
tooth  of  G  juft  leaves  the  uppermoft  tooth  of  I,  the 
firft  tooth  of  H  is  ready  to  take  into  the  lowermoft 
j  tooth  of  the  rack  K,  and  pull  it  down  3s  far  as  the 

teeth  go  ;  and  then  the  rack  I  is  pulled  upward  thro’ 
the  whole  fpace  of  its  teeth,  and  the  wheel  G  is  ready 
to  take  hold  of  it,  and  pull  it  down  again,  and  fo 

draw  up  the  other.- - In  the  fame  manner,  the  wheels 

E  and  F  work  the  racks  O  and  P. 

Thefe  four  wheels  are  fixed  on  the  axle  of  the  great 
wheel  in  fuch  a  manner,  with  refpedt  to  the  pofitious 
of  their  teeth,  that,  whillt  they  continue  turning  round. 
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there  is  never  one  inftant  of  time  in  which  one  or  other  Hydraulic 
of  the  pump-rods  is  not  going  down  and  forcing  the  EnSines- 
water.  So  that,  in  this  engine,  there  is  no  occafion 
for  having  a  general  air-veflel  to  all  the  pumps,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  conftant  ftream  of  water  flowing  from  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  main  pipe. 

From  each  of  thefe  pumps,  near  the  lowed  end,  in 
the  water,  there  goes  off  a  pipe,  with  a  valve  on  its 
fartheft  end  from  the  pump  ;  and  thefe  ends  of  the 
pipes  all  enter  one  clofe  box,  into  which  they  de¬ 
liver  the  water :  and  into  this  box,  the  lower  end  of 
the  main  condudt-pipe  is  fixed.  So  that,  as  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  forced  or  pulhed  into  the  box,  it  is  alfo  puihed 
up  the  main  pipe  to  the  height  that  it  is  intended  to 
be  raifed..  /a<n  4g 

2.  Where  a  ftream  or  fall  of  water  cannot  be  had,  a  pump- 
and  gentlemen  want  to  have  water  raifed,. and  brought  engine  to 
to  their  houfes  from  a  rivulet  or  fpring  ;  this  may  be  2°  by 
effected  by  a  horfe -engine,  working  three  forcing-  or  es* 
pumps  which  ftand  in  a  refervoir  filled  by  the  fpring 
or  rivulet:  the  piftons  being  moved  up  and  down  in  the 
pumps  by  means  of  a  triple  crank  ABC,  which,  as  it  Plate 
is  turned  round  by  the  trundle  G,  raifes  and  depreffes  CLIIH 
the  rods  D,  E,  F.  If  the  wheel  has  three  times  as  t1£' 
many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  ftaves  or  rounds,  the 
trundle  and  cranks  will  make  three  revolutions  fov 
every  one  of  the  wheel :  and  as  each  crank  will  fetch 
a  ftroke  in  the  time  it  goes  round,  the  three  cranks 
will  make  nine  ftrokes  for  every- turn  of  the  great 
wheel. 

The  cranks  (hould  be  made  of  caft  iron,  becaufe 
that  will  not  bend  ;  and  they  fhould  each  make  an 
angle  of  120  with  both  of  the  others,  as  at  a,  b,  c  ; 
which  is  (as  it  were)  a  view  of  their  radii  in  looking 
endwife  at  the  axis:  and  then  there  will  be  always  one 
or  other  of  them  going  downward,  which  will  puih  the 
water  forward  with  a  continued  ftream  into  the  main 
pipe.  For,  when  b  is  almoft  at  its  loweft  fituation,  and 
is  therefore  juft  beginning  to  lofe  its  a&ion  upon  the 
pifton  which  it  moves,  c  is  beginning  to  move  down¬ 
ward,  which  will  by  its  pifton  continue  the  pro¬ 
pelling  force  upon  the  water :  and  when  c  is  come 
down  to  the  pofition  of  b,  a  will  be  in  the  pofition 
of  c. 

The  more  perpendicularly  the  pifton  rods  move  up 
and  down  iu  the  pumps,  the  freer  and  better  will  their 
ftrokes  be  :  but  a  little  deviation  from  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  will  not  be  material.  Therefore,  when  the  pump- 
rods  D,  E,  and  F,  go  dowu  into  a  deep  well,  they  may 
be  moved  diredtly  by  the  cranks,  as  is  done  in  a  Very 
good  horfe-engine  of  this  fort  at  the  late  Sir  James 
Creed’s  at  Greenwich,  which  forces  up  water  about 
64  feet  from  a  well  under  ground,  to  a  refervoir  on 
the  top  of  his  houfe.  But  when  the  cranks  are  only 
at  a  fmall  height  above  the  pumps,  the  piftons  muft  be 
moved  by  vibrating  levers,  as  in  the  above  engine  at 
Blenheim :  and  the  longer  the  levers  are,  the  nearer 
will  the  ftrokes  be  to  a  perpendicular. 

Let  us  fuppofe,  that  in  fuch  an  engine  as  Sir  James  a  calcnla- 
Creed’s,  the  great  wheel  is  12  feet  diameter,  the  tion  of  the 
trundle  4  feet,  and  the  radius  or  length  of  each  crank  quantity  of 
9  inches,  working  a  pifton  in  its  pump.  Let  there  be  ^ 
three  pumps  in  all,  and  the  bore  of  each  pump  be  four  fccy  by  a 
inches  diameter.  Then,  if  the  great  wheel  has  three  horfe-ea. 
tijnes  as  many  cogs  as  the  trundle  has  ftaves,  the  trun-guie* 

die 
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Hydraulic  die  and  cranks  will  go  three  times  round  for  eaeh  re-  upon  the  length  of  the  pipe,  but  upon  the  perpendi-  HydraJ 
Engines,  volution  of  thehorfes  and  wheel,  and  the  three  cranks  cular  height  to  which  it  is  raifed  therein  above  the  le-  EnginJ 
"  '  will  make  nine  ftrokes  of  the  pumps  in  that  time,  each  vel  of  the  fpring.  So  that  the  fame  force,  which”  j 

ftroke  being  18  inches  (or  double  the  length  of  the  would  raife  water  to  the  height  AB  in  the  Upright 

crank)  in  a  four-inch  bore.  Let  the  diameter  of  the  pipe  A  ik  Ini  m  op  q  B,  will  raife  it  to  the  fame  height  fjrr-  j 

horfe-walk  be  1 8  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  height  or  level  BIHin  the  oblique  pipe  AEFGH.  Fortlie  ° 

to  which  the  water  is  raifed  above  the  furface  of  the  preflure  of  the  water  at  the  end  A  of  the  latter,  is  j 

•well  be  64  feet.  no  more  than  its  preflure  againft  the  end  A  of  the 

If  the  horfes  go  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  former. 

(which  is  very  moderate  walking)  they  will  turn  the  The  weight  or  preflure  of  water  at  the  lower  end  j 

great  wheel  1 87  times  round  in  an  hour.  of  the  pipe,  is  always  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  to 

In  each  turn  of  the  wheel  the  piftons  make  nine  which  the  pipe  is  elevated  above  the  level  parallel  to 
Itrokes  in  the  pumps,  which  amount  to  1683  in  an  the  horizon.  For,  although  the  water  in  the  upright  1  j 
hour.  pipe  AB  would  require  a  force  applied  immediately  to 

Each  ftroke  raifesa  column  of  water  18  inches  long  the  lower  end  A  equal  to  the  weight  of  all  the  water 
and  four  inches  thick,  in  the  pump  barrels  ;  which  co-  in  it,  to  fupport  the  water,  and  a  little  more  to  drive 
lumn,  upon  the  defcent  of  the  pifton,  is  forced  into  it  up  and  out  of  the  pipe ;  yet,  if  that  pipe  be  in- 
the  main  pipe,  whofe  perpendicular  altitude  above  the  dined  from  its  upright  pofition  to  an  angle  of  80  de-  J 

furface  of  the  well  is  64  feet.  grees  (as  in  A  80)  the  force  required  to  fupport  or  to 

Now,  fince  a  column  of  water  18  inches  long,  and  raife  the  fame  cylinder  of  water  will  then  be  as  much 
4  inches  thick,  contains  226. 18  cubic  inches,  this  lefs,  as  the  fine  80  b  is  .lefs  than  the  radius  AB;  oras 
,  number  multiplied  by  1683  (the  ftrokes  in  an  hour)  the  fine  of  80  degrees  is  lefs  than  the  fine  of  90.  And 

gives  380661  for  the  number  of  cubic  inches  of  water  fo,  decreafing  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  elevation  lef- 

raifed  in  an  hour.  fens,  until  it  arrives  at  its  level  AC  or  place  of  reft, 

A  gallon,  in  wine-meafure,  contains  231  cubic  where  the  force  of  the  water  is  nothing  at  either  end 
indies,  by  which  divide  380661,  and  it  quotes  1468  of  the  pipe.  For,  altho’  the  abfolute  weight  of  the 
in  round  numbers,  for  the  number  of  gallons  raifed  in  water  is  the  fame  in  all  pofitions,  yet  its  preflure  at  the 
an  hour  ;  which,  divided  by  63,  gives  26^-  hogiheads.  lower  end  decreafes,  as  the  fine  of  the  angle  of  eleva- 
If  the  horfes  go  fafter,  the  quantity  raifed  will  be  fo  tion  decreafes ;  as  will  appear  plainly  by  a  farther  con- 
much  the  greater.  fideration  of  the  figure. 

In  this  calculation  it  is  fuppofed  that  no  water  is  Let  two  pipes,  AB  and  AC,  of  equal  lengths  and 
wafted  by  the  engine.  But  as  no  forcing  engine  can  be  bores,  join  each  other  at  A  ;  and  let  the  pipe  AB 
fuppofed  to  lofelefs  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  calculated  be  divided  into  100  equal  parts,  as  the  fcale  S  is; 
quantity  of  water, between  the  piftons  and  barrels,  and  whofe  length  is  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe. — 
by  the  opening  and  {hutting  of  the  valves,  the  horfes  Upon  this  length,  as  a  radius,  defcribe  the  quadrant 
ought  to  walk  almoft  miles  per  hour  to  fetch  up  BDC,  and  divide  it  into  90  equal  parts  or  degrees, 
this  lofs.  Let  the  pipe  AC  be  elevated  to  10  degrees  upon 

A  column  of  water  4  inches  thick  and  64  feet  high,  the  quadrant,  and  filled  with  water:  then,  part  of  the 
weighs  349-1%  pounds  averdupois,  or  4Z4T%  pounds  water  that  is  in  it  will  rife  in  the  pipe  AB ;  and  if  it  be 
troy  ;  and  this  weight,  together  with  the  fri&ion  of  the  kept  full  of  water,  it  will  raife  the  water  in  the  pipe 
engine,  is  the  refinance  that  mull  be  overcome  by  the  AB  from  A  to  / ;  that  is,  to  a  level  i  10  ‘with  the 
ftrength  of  the  horfes.  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  10:  and  the  upright  line  a  10, 

The  hoTfe-tackle  ftiould  be  fo  contrived,  that  the  equal  to  A  e,  will  be  the  fine  of  10  degrees  elevation  ; 
horfes  may  rather  pufh  on  than  drag  the  levers  after  which  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  S,  will  be  about 
them.  For,  if  they  draw,  in  going  round  the  walk,  17.4  of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  100  in  length: 
the  outfide  leather-ftraps  will  rub  againft  their  fides  and  therefore,  the  force  or  preflure  of  the  water  at  A, 
and  hams  ;  which  will  hinder  them  from  drawing  at  in  the  pipe  A  10,  will  be  to  the  force  or  preflure  at  A 
right  angles  to  the  levers,  and  fo  make  them  pull  at  a  in  the  pipe  AB,  as  17.3  to  100. 
difadvantage.  But  if  they  pufti  the  levers  before  their  Let  the  fame  pipe  be  elevated  to  20  degrees  in  the 
breads,  inftead  of  dragging  them,  they  can  always  quadrant;  and  if  it  be  kept  full  of  water,  part  of  that 
walk  at  right  angles  to  thefe  levers.  water  will  run  into  the  pipe  AB,  and  rife  therein  to  the 

It  is  noways  material  what  the  diameter  of  the  height  A  k,  which  is  eqiial  to  the  length  of  the  tip- 
main  or  conduit  pipe  be  :  for  the  whole  refiftance  of  right  line  b  20',  Or  to  the  fine  of  20  degrees  elevation; 
the  water  therein  againft  the  horfes  W’ill  be  according  which,  being  meafured  upon  the  fcale  will  be  34.2 
to  the  height  to  which  it  is  raifed,  and  the  diameter  of  of  fuch  parts  as  the  pipe  contains  ioo  in  length, 
that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton  works,  as  And  therefore,  the  preflure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  the 
we  have  already  obferved.  So  that  by  the  fame  pump,  full  pipe  A  20,  will  be  to  its  pfeflure,  if  that  pipe 
an  equal  quantity  of  water  may  be  raifed  in  (and  con-  were  raifed  to  the  perpendicular  fituation  AB,  as  34.2 
fequently  made  to  run  from)  a  pipe  of  a  foot  diameter,  to  100. 

with  the  fame  eafe  as  in  a  pipe  of  five  or  fix  inches:'  .  Elevate  the  pipe  to  the  pofitidn  A  36  on  the  qua- 
,or  rather  with  more  eafe,  becaufe  its  velocity  in  a  drant,  and  if  it  be  fupplied  with  water,  the  water 
large  pipe  will  be  lefs  than  in  a  fmall  one,  and  there-  will  rife  from  it,  into  the  pipe  AB,  to  the  height  A/, 
fore  its  friftion  againft  the  fides  of  the  pipe,  will  be  or  to  the  fame  level  with  the  mouth  of  the  pipe  at  30. 
lefs  alfo.  The  fine  of  this  elevation,  or  of  the  angle  of  30  de- 

And  the  force  required  to  raife  water- depends  not  grtesj-  is  c  30  ;  which  is  juft  equal  to  half  the  length 

of 
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-draulic  of  the  pipe,  or  to  50  of  fuch  parts  of  the  fcale  as  the 
nginef.  ]ength  of  the  pipe  contains  100.  Therefore,  the  pref- 
fure  of  the  water  at  A,  in  a  pipe  elevated  30  degrees 
above  the  horizontal  level,  will  be  equal  to  one  half 
of  what  it  would  be  if  the  fame  pipe  flood  upright 
in  thd  fituation  AB. 

And  thus,  by  elevating  the  pipe  to  40,  50,  60,  70, 
and  80  degrees  on  the  quadrant,  the  fines  of  thefe 
elevations  will  be  d  40,  e  50,  f  60,  g  70,  and  h  80 ; 
which  will  be  equal  to  the  heights  Am,  An,  A 0, 
A p,  and  A q  :  and  thefe  heights  meafured  upon 
the  fcale  5  will  be  64.3,  76.6,  86.6,  94.0,  and  98.5; 
which  exprefs  the  preflures  at  A  in  all  thefe  eleva¬ 
tions,  conlidering  the  preffure  in  the  upright  pipe  AB 
as  100. 


Sine  of 

Parts 

Sine  of 

Parts  j 

Sine  of 

Parts 

D.  1 

17 

D  31 

5*5 

D.  61 

875 

2 

35 

32 

53° 

62 

883 

3 

52 

33 

545 

63 

891 

4 

70 

34 

559 

64 

899 

5 

87 

35 

573 

65 

906 

6 

104 

36 

588 

66 

9*3 

7 

122 

37 

602 

67 

920 

8 

r39 

38 

616 

68 

927 

9 

156 

39 

629 

69 

934 

10 

*74 

40 

643 

70 

940 

1 1 

191 

4i 

656 

7i 

945 

1 2 

208 

42 

669 

72 

95 1 

*3 

225 

43 

682 

73 

956 

14 

242 

44 

695 

74 

961 

15 

259 

45 

707 

75 

966 

16 

276 

46 

719 

76 

•  970 

17 

292 

47 

73i 

■  77 

974 

18 

309 

48 

743 

78 

978 

19 

325 

49 

755 

79 

982 

20 

342 

5° 

766 

80 

985 

21 

358 

5i 

777 

81 

988 

22 

375 

52 

788 

82 

990 

23 

39i 

53 

799 

83 

992 

24 

407 

54 

809 

84 

994 

25 

423 

55 

819 

85 

996 

26 

438 

56 

829 

86 

997 

27 

4J4 

57 

839 

87 

998 

28 

469 

58 

848 

88 

999 

29 

485 

i  59 

857 

89 

1000 

30 

500 

!  60 

866 

90 

xooo 
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100  equal  parts,  the  fame  fine  will  be  only  70.7  or  Hydraulic 
70x’g-  of  thefe  parts.  For,  as  1000  is  to  707,  fo  is  EnSines- 
100  to  70.7. 

As  it  is  of  great  importance  to  all  engine-makers,- 
to  know  what  quantity  and  weight  of  water  will  be 
contained  in  an  upright  round  pipe  of  a  given  diameter 
and  height  ;  fo  as,  by  knowing  what  weight  is  to  be 
raifed,  they  may  proportion  their  engines  to  the  force 
which  they  can  afford  to  work  them ;  we  fhall  fubjoin 
Tables  fhewing  the  number,  of  cubic  inches  of  water 
contained  in  an  upright  pipe  of  a  round  bore,  of  any 
diameter  from  one  inch  to  fix  and  a  half,  and  of  any 
height  from  one  foot  to  two  hundred  :  together  with 
the  weight  of  the  faid  number  of  cubic  inche?,  both 
in  troy  and  avoirdupois  ounces.  The  number  of  cu¬ 
bic  inches  divided  by  231,  will  /educe  the  water  to 
gallons  in  wine-meafure  ;  and,  divided  by  282,  will 
reduce  it  to  the  meafure  of  ale-gallons.  Alfo,  the 
troy  ounces  divided  by  12,  will  reduce  the  weight  to 
troy  pounds  ;  and  the  avoirdupois  ounces  divided  by 
16,  will  reduce  the  weight  to  avoirdupois  pounds. 

And  here  we  mud  repeat  it  again,  that  the  weight 
or  preffure  of  the  water  ailing  againft  the  power  that 
works  the  engine,  mutt.  always  be  eftimated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  perpendicular  height  to  which  it  is  to  be 
raifed,  without  any  regard  to  the  length  of  the  con- 
du&-pipe,  when  it  has  an  oblique  pofition,  and  as  if 
the  diameter  of  that  pipe  were  juft  equal  to  the  dia¬ 
meter  of  that  part  of  the  pump  in  which  the  pifton 
works.  Thus,  by  the  following  Tables,  the  preffure 
of  the  water,  againft  an  engine  whofe  pump  is  of  a 
4X  inch  bore,  and  the  perpendicular  height  of  the 
water  in  the  conduit  pipe  is  80  feet,  will  be  equal  to 
8057.5  troy  ounces,  and  to  8848.2  avoirdupois  oun¬ 
ces  ;  which  makes  671.4  troy  pounds,  and  553  avoir¬ 
dupois. 

Example.  Required  the  number  of  cubic  inches , 
and  the  weight  of  the  water ,  in  an  upright  pipe  278  feet 
high,  and  xx  inch  diameter. 


Feet. 

Cubic  inches . 

Troy  oz. 

Avoir,  oz. 

200. 

424I-I 

2238.2 

2457.8- 

70 

1484.4 

783-3 

860.2 

8 

169.6 

89.5 

98-3 

Anfw.  278 

5895./. 

3111.0 

3416.3 

Becaufe  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  have  the  lengths  of  all 
the  lines  of  a  quadrant  from  o  degrees  to  90,  we  have 
giveu  the  foregoing  Table,  fhewing  the  length  of  the  fine 
of  every  degree  in  fuch  parts  as  the  whole  pipe  (equal 
to  the  radius  of  the  quadrant)  contains  loco.  Then 
the  fines  will  be  integral  or  whole  parts  in  length. 
But  if  you  fuppofe  the  length  of  the  pipe  to  be  di¬ 
vided  only  into  too  equal  parts,  the  laft  figure  of  each 
part  or  fine  mutt  be  cut  off  as  a  decimal  ;  and  then 
thofe  which  remain  at  the  left  hand  of  this  reparation 
will  be  integral  or  whole  parts. 

Thus,  if  the  radius  of  the  quadrant  (fuppofed  to 
be  equal  to  the  length  of  the  pipe  AC)  be  divided 
into  1000  equal  parts,  and  the  elevation  be  45  de¬ 
grees,  the  fine  of  that  elevation  will  be  equal  to  707 
of  thefe  parts  :  but  if  the  radius  be  divided  only  into 


Here  the  neareft  Tingle  decimal  figure  is  only  taken 
into  the  account ;  and  the  whole  being  reduced  by 
divifion,  amounts  to  25!-  wine-gallons  in  meafure  ; 
to  259^  pounds  troy,  and  to  213^  pounds  avoirdu¬ 
pois. 

Thefe  tables  were  at  firft  calculated  to  fix  decimal 
places  for  the  fake  of  exaftnefs :  but  in  tranferibing 
them  there  are  no  more  than  two  decimal  figures  taken 
into  the  account,  and  fometimes  but  one;  becaufe 
there  is  no  neceffity  for  computing  to  hundredth-parts 
of  an  inch  or  of  an  ounce  in  pra&ice. 
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Inch  diameter. 

2  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high.  | 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

i 

9.42 

4-97 

5.46 

<• 

1 

37.70 

19.89 

2  1-85 

2 

18.85 

9-95 

10.92 

2 

75.40 

39-79 

43-69 

3 

28.27 

I4-92 

16.38 

3 

113.1a 

59.68 

65.54 

4 

37-7° 

19.89 

21.85 

4 

150.80 

79.58 

87-39 

5 

47.12 

24.87 

27-31 

5 

188.50 

99-47 

109.24 

6 

56-57 

29.84 

32-77 

6 

226.19 

1  *9-37 

131.08 

7 

•65.97 

34.82 

38.23 

7 

26-3.89 

139.26 

I52-93 

8 

75.40 

39-79 

43-69 

8 

301.59 

159.16 

174.78 

9 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

9 

339-29 

179.06 

196.63 

io  •' 

94.25 

49  74 

54.62 

10 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

20 

188.49 

99.48 

109.24 

20 

753-98 

397.90 

436.95 

30 

282.74 

149.21 

163.86 

3° 

1130.97 

596.85 

665.42 

4° 

376.99 

198.95 

218.47 

40 

1507.97 

795.80 

873.90 

5° 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

5° 

1884.96 

994-75 

1092.37 

6o 

565.49 

298.43 

327-7* 

60 

2261.95 

1193.70 

y  10.85 

7° 

659.73 

348.17 

382.33 

70 

263  8.94 

1392.65 

1529.32 

8o 

753-98 

397.90 

436.95 

80  - 

3OI5-93 

1591.60 

1747.80 

9° 

843-23 

447.64 

491-57 

90 

3392.92 

1790.56 

1966.27 

IOO 

942.48 

497-38 

546.19 

100 

3769.91 

1989.51 

2184.75 

200 

1884.96 

994.76 

1092.38 

200 

7539.82 

3979.00 

*  4369-50 

i*  Inch  diameter. 

2I  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

jfl 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

sr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupoife 

er 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

era" 

B* 

inches. 

ounces 

ounces. 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

21.21 

11. 19 

12.29 

f 

58.90 

31.08 

34- *4 

2 

42.41 

22.38 

24.58 

2 

117.81 

62.17 

68.27 

3 

63.62 

33-57 

36.87 

3 

176.71 

93.26 

102.41 

4 

84.82 

44.76 

49.16 

4 

235.62 

124.34 

*36.55 

5 

106.03 

55-95 

61.45 

5 

294.52 

*55-43 

170.68 

6 

127.23 

67.15 

73-73 

6 

353-43 

186.52 

204.82 

7 

147.44 

78.34 

86.02 

7 

412.33 

217.60 

238.96  ' 

8 

169.65 

89-53 

98.31 

8 

471.24 

248.69 

273.09 

9 

190.85 

100.72 

1 10.60 

9 

530.14 

279.77 

307-^3 

10 

212.06  : 

1 11.91  : 

122.89 

10 

589.05 

310.86 

341-37 

20 

424.12 

223.83 

245.78 

20 

1178.10 

621.72 

682.73 

3° 

636.17 

335-73 

.368.68 

3° 

.1767.15 

932.58 

1024.10 

40 

848.23 

447.64  . 

49*-57 

40 

2356.20 

1243.44 

*365-47 

5° 

1060.29 

r  - 

614.46 

5° 

2545.25 

*554.30 

1706.83 

60 

1272.35 

67I.46  ' 

737-35 

60 

3534-29 

1865.16 

2048.20 

7° 

1484.40 

783.37 

860.24 

70 

4I23-34 

2176.02 

2389.57 

80 

1696.46 

895.28 

983.14 

80 

4712.39 

2486.88 

2730.94 

I  9° 

1908.52 

1007.19 

1 106  03 

90 

5301.44 

2797.74 

3072.30 

1  100 

2120.58 

1 1 19.09 

1228.92 

100 

5890.49 

3108.60 

2413.67 

1  ZOO 

‘  ■  ”  •' 

2228.18 

^5”  84 

200 

1 1780.98 

6217.20 

4827.34 

.  HYDRO. 
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3  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir- 

tr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupos 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

I 

84.8 

44.76 

49.16 

2 

169.6 

^9-53 

98.31 

3 

254-5 

l34-29 

*47-47 

4 

239-3 

179.06 

196.63 

5 

424.1 

223.82 

245.78 

6 

508.9 

268.58 

294.94 

7 

593-7 

3*3-35 

344.10 

8 

698.6 

358.1t 

393-25 

9 

7634 

402.87 

442.41 

10 

848.2 

447-64 

49*-57 

20 

1696.5 

895.2.8 

983.14 

3° 

2244.7 

1342.92 

*474-70 

40 

3392-9 

1790.56 

1966.27 

50 

4241. 1 

2238.19 

2457.84 

60 

5089.4 

2685.83 

2949.41 

70 

5937-6 

3 133*47 

3440.98 

80 

6785.8 

3581. u 

3932.55 

90 

7634-1 

4028.75 

4424.12 

100 

8482.3 

4476.39 

;  4915.68 

200 

16964.6 

8952.78 

1  9831.36 

4  inches  diameter. 

2 

ft 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

do* 

inches. 

inches. 

ounces. 

1 

150.8 

79 -6 

87.4 

2 

3°*-6 

159.2 

174.8 

3 

452-4 

238.7 

262.2 

4 

603.2 

318.3 

349-6 

5 

754.0 

397-9 

436-9 

6 

904.8 

477-5 

524-3 

7 

1055.6 

557-* 

611.7 

8 

1206.4 

636.6 

699.1 

9 

*357-2 

716.2 

786.5 

1© 

1508.0 

795-8 

873-9 

20 

3 **5-9 

1591.6 

1747.8 

3° 

4523-9 

2387.4 

2621.7 

40 

663 1.9 

,3183.2 

3495-6 

50 

7539-8 

3997.0 

4369-5 

60 

9047.8 

4774.8 

5243-4 

70 

10555.8 

5570.6 

6117.3 

80 

12063.7 

6366.4 

6991.2 

90 

*357*- 7 

7162.2 

7865.1 

100 

15079.7 

7958.0 

8739.0 

200 

30159-3 

15916.0 

17478.0 

3y  Inches  diameter. 

4-y  Inches  diameter. 

£1 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

£ J 

R 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

£r 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

cr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

cr5‘ 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

o5' 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

1 15.4 

60.9 

66.9 

1 

190.8 

100.7 

110.6 

2 

230.9 

121.8 

*33-8 

2 

381.7 

201.-4 

221.2 

3 

346.4 

182.8 

200.7 

3 

572.6 

302.2 

335-8 

4 

461.8 

243-7 

267.6 

4 

7634 

402.9 

442.4 

5 

577-3 

304.6 

334-5 

5 

954-3 

503.6 

453-o 

6 

692.7 

365.6 

401.4 

6 

1145.* 

604.3 

663.6 

7 

808.2 

426.5  ' 

468.4 

7 

*337-9 

705.0 

774.2 

8 

923.6 

487.4 

535-3 

8 

1526.8 

805.7 

884.8 

*9 

1039.1 

548.3 

602.2 

9 

1717.7 

906.5 

995-4 

0 

1154.5 

609.3 

669.1 

10 

1908.5 

1007.2 

1 106.0 

20 

2309.1 

1218.6 

*338-2 

20 

3817.0 

2014.4 

2212. 1 

3° 

3463-6 

1827.9 

2007.2 

30 

5725.6 

3021.6 

3818.1 

40 

4618.1 

2437-1 

2676.3 

40 

7634-* 

4028.7 

4424.1 

5° 

5772.7 

3046.4 

3345-4 

5° 

9542.6 

5035-9 

5530-* 

60 

6927.2 

3655-7 

4014.5 

60 

ii45i-i 

6043-1 

6636.2 

70 

8081.7 

4265.0 

4683.6 

70 

*3359-6 

7050.3 

7742.2 

80 

9236.3 

4874-3 

5352-6 

80 

15268.2 

8057.5 

8848.2 

90 

10390.8 

5483.6 

60^1.7 

90 

17176.7 

9064.7 

9954-3 

100 

1 1545.4 

6092.9 

6690.8 

too 

19085.2 

1007 1.9 

1 1060.3 

200 

23090.7 

12185.7 

J*338*-5 

200 

38170.4 

20143.8 

22120.6 

Vol.  V.  21  P 
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6  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

ckT 

inches. 

ounces. 

ounces. 

i 

339-3 

179-° 

196.6 

2 

678.6 

358.1 

393-3 

3 

1017.9 

537-2 

589.9 

4 

1357  2 

7 16.2 

786.5 

5 

1696.5 

895-3 

983.1 

6 

2035.7 

io/4-S 

1179.8 

7 

2375-° 

1253-4 

J376-4 

8. 

27I4-3 

I432-4 

i573-o 

9 

3053-6 

1611.5 

1769.6 

IO 

3392.y 

1790.6 

1966.3 

20 

6785.8 

3581.1 

3932.-5 

3° 

10178.8 

537  J-7 

5898.8 

40 

I357I-7 

7162.2 

7865.1 

50 

16964.6 

8952.8 

9831.4 

60 

20357-5 

10743-3 

11797.6 

70 

2  375°-5 

12533  9 

I37<53-9 

80 

27H3-4 

I4324-4 

15730.2 

90 

30536.3 

161 15.0 

17696.5 

ioo 

3392.92 

17905.6 

19662.7 

200 

67858.4 

35811.2 

:  39325-4 

5  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

inches. 

inches. 

ounces. 

1 

235.6 

124-3 

136.5 

2 

471.2 

248.7 

273.1 

3 

706.8 

373-o 

409.6 

4 

942.5 

497-4 

546.2 

5 

1178.1 

62  1.7 

682.7 

6 

I4I3-7 

746.1 

819.3 

7 

1649.3 

870.4 

955.8 

8 

1884.9 

994.8 

1092.4 

9 

2  120.6 

1 119.1 

1228.9 

10 

2356.2 

1243  4 

1365.5 

20 

4712-4 

2486.9 

2730.9 

30 

7068.6 

3730-3 

4096.4 

40 

9424.8 

4973-8 

5461.9 

5° 

1 1780.0 

62*17.2 

6827.3 

60 

I4I37-2 

7460.6 

8192.6 

70 

16493.4 

8704.1 

9558-3 

80 

18849.6 

9947-5 

10923.7 

90 

21205.8 

11 191.0 

12289.2 

too 

23562.0 

12434.4 

13654.7 

200 

47124.0 

24868.8 

27309.3 

64-  Inches  diameter. 

Solidity 

Weight 

In  avoir¬ 

cr 

in  cubic 

in  troy 

dupois 

p- 

inches* 

ounces. 

ounces. 

1 

398.2 

210. 1 

230.7 

2 

797-4 

420.3 

461.4 

3 

1195.6 

630.4 

692.1 

4 

1593  8 

840.6 

922.8 

5 

1991.9 

1050.8 

H53.6 

6 

2390.1 

1260.9 

I384-3 

7 

2788.3 

1471. 1 

1615.0 

8 

3186.5 

1681.2 

1845.7 

9 

3584-7 

1891.3 

2076.4 

10 

3982.9 

2101. 5 

2307.1 

20 

7965.8 

4202.9 

4614.3 

30 

T  1948.8 

6304.4 

692  1.4 

40 

T593I-7 

8405.9 

9228.6 

5° 

19914.6 

10507.4 

1 2535-7 

60 

23897.6 

12608.9 

13842.9 

70 

27880.5 

I47IO-4 

16150.0 

80 

31863.4 

1681 1.8 

18457.2 

90 

35846-3 

18913.3 

20764.3 

100 

39829-3 

21014.8 

23071-5 

200 

79658.6 

42029.6 

46143.0 

ji-  Inches  diameter. 

Feet  high. 

Solidity 
in  cubic 
inches. 

Weight 
in  troy 
ounces. 

In  avoir¬ 
dupois 
ounces. 

1 

285.1 

150.5 

164.3 

2 

5  7°-2 

300.9 

328.5 

3 

855-3 

451.4 

492.8 

4 

1 140.4 

601.8 

657.1 

5 

1425.5 

752-3 

821.3 

6 

1710.6 

902.7 

985.6 

7 

1995-7 

1053.2 

1 149.9 

8 

2280.8 

1203.6 

I3I4-2 

9 

2565.9 

I354-1 

1478.4 

10 

2851.0 

1504.6 

1642.7 

20 

.  5702.0 

3°°9-1 

3285.4 

30 

8553-o 

45I3-7 

4928.1 

40 

1 1404.0 

6018. 2 

6570.8 

5° 

14255.0 

7522.8 

8213.5 

60 

17106.0 

9027.4 

9856.2 

7° 

19957.0 

i°53I-9 

1 1498.9 

80 

22808.0 

12036.5 

I3,41-6 

90 

25659.0 

I3541-1 

I4784-3 

100 

20510.0 

150  5.6 

16426.9 

IOO 

57020.0 

30091.2 

32853.9 

Se£t.  V. 

Hydroflatic 

Tallis. 
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letters,  with  buckets  a,  a,  a,  a,  See.  hung  upon  the  Hydraulic 
wheel  by  ftrong  pins  b,  b,  b,  b,  Sec.  fixed  in  the  fide  Engines. 
of  the  rini :  but  the  wheel  muft  be  made  as  high  as 
the  water  is  intended  to  be  raifed  above  the  level  of 
that  part  of  the  ftream  in  which  the  wheel  is  placed. 


Sea.  V.  HYDROS 

Under  the  article  Steam -Engine,  the  reader  will 

_ _  find  a  particular  account  of  that  ufeful  invention,  w’ith  a 

corre&  defeription  and  plate  of  it  in  its  improved  (late. 

The  multiplying  machine  lias  no  dependence  on  the 
adion  of  the  atmofphere  ;  but,  by  the  weight  of  wa- 
gine  for  ter  only,  and  without  pump-work  of  any  kind,  raifes  As  the  wheel  turns,  the  buckets  on  the  right  hand  go 
ing  wa-  water  fufficient  to  ferve  a  gentleman’s  feat,  with  an  down  into  the  water,  and  are  thereby  filled,  and  go  up 
f  in  overP^us  f°r  fountains,  filh-ponds,  &c.  full  011  the  left  baud,  until  they  come  to  the  top  at  K, 

ivheeL  ^  AB  are  two  copper  pans  or  buckets  of  unequal  whree  they  ftrike  againft  the  end  »  of  the  fixed  trough, 
pie  CL VI  weight  and  fize,  fufpended  to  chains,  which  alternately  M,  and  are  thereby  overfet,  and  empty  the  water  into 
ig.  <5.  wind  off  and  on  the  multiplying- wheel  YZ  ;  whereof  the  trough  ;  from  which  it  may  be  conveyed  in  pipes 
the  wheel  Y  is  fmaller  in  diameter,  and  Z  larger,1  in  to  the  place  which  it  is  defigned  for  :  and  as  each 
proportion  to  the  different  lifts  each  is  defigned  to  bucket  gets  over  the  trough,  it  falls  into  a  perpendi- 
perform.  ctilar  polition  again,  and  goes  down  empty,  until  it 

When  the  buckets  are  empty,  they  are  flopped  le-  comesto  the  water  at  A,  where  it  is  filled  as  before, 
vel  with  the  fpring  at  X,  whence  they  3re  both  filled  On  each  bucket  is  a  fpring  r,  which,  going  over  the 

top  or  crown  of  the  bar  m,  (fixed  to  the'  trough  M), 
raifes  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  above  the  level  of  its 
mouth,  and  fo  caufes  it  to  empty  all  its  water  into  the 
trough. 

Sometimes  this  wheel  is  made  to  raife  water  no 
higher  than  its  axis  ;  and  then,  inftead  of  buckets 
hung  upon  it,  its  fpokes,  C,  d,  e ,  f,  g,  h ,  are  made 
of  a  bent  form,  and  hollow  within  ;  thefe  hollows 
opening  into  the  holes  C,  D,  E,  F,  in  the  outfide  of 
the  Wheel,  and  alfo  into  thofe  at  O  in  the  box  N  up¬ 
on  the  axis.  So  that  as  the  holes  CD,  &c.  dip  into 


with  water  in  the  fame  time. 

The  greater  of  the  two  A,  being  the  heavier  when 
full,  prepsnderates  arid  defends  ten  feet,  perhaps  from 
C  to  D  ;  and  the  lefler,  B,  depending  on  the  fame 
axis,  is  thereby  weighed  up  or  raifed  from  E  to  F, 
fuppofe  thirty  feet. 

Here,  by  particular  little  contrivances,  opening  the 
valves  placed  at  bottom  of  each  of  thefe  buckets,  they 
both  difeharge  their  water  in  the  fame  time,  through 
apertures  proportionable  to  their  capacities  ;  the  fmall¬ 
er  into  the  cittern  W,  whence  it  is  conveyed  for  fer- 


vice  by  the  pipe  T,  and  the  larger  at  D,  to  run  wafte  the  water,  it  runs  into  them  ;  and  as  the  wheel  turns, 
by  the  drain  below  at  H.  The  bucket  B  being  emp-  the  water  rifes  in  the  hollow  fpokes  cd,  &c.  and  runs 
ty,  is  fo  adjufted  as  then  to  overweigh  ;  and  defeending  out  in  a  ftream  P  from  the  holes  at  O,  and  falls  into 
fteadily  as  it  rofe  betwixt  the  guiding  rods  VV,  brings  the  trough  Q_,  from  whence  it  is  conveyed  by  pipes, 
or  weighs  up  A  to  its  former  level  at  X,  where  both  And  this  is  a  very  eafy  way  of  raifing  water,  becaufe 
being  again  repleniihed  from  the  fpring,  they  thefice  the  engine  requires  neither  men  nor  horfes  to  turn  it. 
proceed  as  before.  Arid  thus  will  they  continue  con-  Engines  for  extinguilhing  fire  are  either  forcing  or  Fire-33 
ftautly  moving  (merely  by  their  circumftantial  differ-  lifting-pumps  ;  and  being  made  to  raife  water  with  engines, 
ence  of  water-weight,  and  without  any  other  affiftance  great  velocity,  their  execution  in  great  meafure  de- 
than  that  of  fometimes  giving  the  iron-work  a  little  pends  upoh  the  length  of  their  levers,  and  the  force 
oil)  fo  long  as  the  materials  fhall  laft,  or  the  fpring  wherewith  they  are  wrought. 

fupply  water.  For  example,  AB  is  the  common  fquirting  fire-  plate  CLV. 

The  fleadinefs  of  the  motion  is  in  part  regulated  by’  engine.  D  C  is  the  frame  of  a  lifting-pump,  fig.  ij. 
a  worm  turning  a  jack- fly,  and  a  little  fimple  wheel-  wrought  by  the  levers  E  and  F  afting  always  toge- 
work  at  ;  which  communicating  with  the  multi-  t'her.  During  the  ftroke,  the  quantity  of  water  raifed 
plying  wheel  axle  at  M,  is  thereby  moved  forward  or  by  the  pifton  N  fpouts  with  force  through  the  pipe  G, 

backward  as  the  buckets  ejther  rife  of  defeend.  fjnt  made  capable  of  any  degree  of  elevation  by  means  of 

what  principally  keeps  the  whole  movement  ft eady,  is'  the  yielding  leather-pipe  H,  or  by  a  ball  and  focket, 
the  equilibrium  preferved  in  the  Whole  ope/ajjon  by  a  capable  of  turning  every  way,  ferewed  on  the  top  of 

w  r  - j  r  1  '  the  pump.  Between  the  ftrokes  on  this  machine  the 

ftream  is  difcontiuued.  The  engine  is  fupplied  by  wa¬ 
ter  poured  in  with  buckets  above  ;  the  dirt  and  filth 
whereof  are  kept  from  choaking  the  pump  work  by 
help  of  the  drainer  IK. 

A  confiderable  improvemenfihas  fince  been  made  to 


certain  weight  of  lead,  at  the  end  of  a  lever  of  fit 
length,  and  fixed  on  one  of  the  fpindits  of  the  wheel- 
work,  the  numbers  whereof  are  fo  calculated  as,  du-' 
riiig  the  whole  performance  up  and  down,  to  let  it 
move  no  more  than  one-fourth  of  a.  circle,  from  G  to 
K  ;  by  which  contrivance,  as  more  or  lefs  of  the 


chains  fufpending  the  buckets  come  to  be  wound  off  thefe  machines  in  order  to  keep  them  difeharging  _ 
their  refpe&ive  wheels  Y  and  Z,  this  weight  gradu-  continual  ftream.  In  doing  whereof  it  is  not  to  be 
ally  falls  in  as  a  counter-balance,  and  fo  continues  the  underftood  that  they  really  throw  out  more  water  than 
morion  equable  and  tafy  in  all  its  parts.  do  the  fquirting  ones  of  the  fame  fize  and  dimenfions 

The  water  wafted  by  this  machine  is  not  above  the  with  thenifelves  ;  but  that  the  velocity  of  the  water, 
hundredth  part  of  what  a  water-wheel  will  expend,  to  and  of  courfe  the  frifUon  of  all  the  parts,  being  lefs 


raife  an  equal  quantity.  But  where  a  fall,  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  intended  rife  of  water,  cannot  be  had, 
with  a  convenient  fewer  to  carry  oft*  the  wafte  water 
over  and  above,  this  device  cannot  be  well  put  in  prac¬ 
tice.  . 

Water  may  alfo  be  raifed  by  means  of  a  ftream  A  B 
turning  a  wheel  CDE,  according  to  the  order  of  the. 


violent,  the  ftream  is  more  even  and  manageable,  and 
may  be  direfted  hither  or  thither  with  greater  eafe 
and  certainty  than  if  it  came  forth  only  by  fits  and 
Harts  :  The  machine,  thus  improved,  is  therefore  ge¬ 
nerally  better  adapted  to  the  purpofe  intended  than 
the  former,  efpecially  in  the  beginning  of  thefe  cala¬ 
mitous  accidents. 

21  P  2  The 
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The  ftream  is  made  continual  from  the  fpring  of  air 
confined  in  a  ttrong  metal  veffel  CC,  in  the  fire-engine 
•  AB,  fixed  between  the  two  forcing-pumps  D  and  E, 
wrought  with  a  common  double  lever  FG  moving  on 
the  centre  H.  The  piftons  in  D  and  E  both  fuck  and 
force  alternately,  and  are  here  reprefented  in  their  dif¬ 
ferent  aftions ;  as  are  alfo  the  refpe&ive  valves  at  IK 
and  LM. 

The  water  to  fupply  this  engine,  if  there  be  no  op¬ 
portunity  of  putting  the  end  of  a  fucking- pipe,  oc- 
cafionally  to  be  ferewed  on,  into  a  moat  or  canal, 
which  would  fpare  much  hnrry  and  labour  in  cafe  of 
fire,  is  alfo  poured  into  the  veffel  AB;  and  being 
{trained  through  the  wire-grate  N,  is,  by  the  preflure 
of  the  atmofphere,  raifed  through  the  valves  K  and 
M  into  the  barrels  of  D  or  E,  when  either  of  their 
forcers  afeend ;  whence  again  it  will  be  powerfully 
puihed  when  they  defeend  into  the  air-vefl'el  CC,  thro’ 
the  valves  I  and  L  by  turns:  by  the  force  whereof 
the  common  air  between  the  water  and  the  top  of  the 
aif- veffel  O  will  from  time  to  time  be  forcibly  crowd¬ 
ed  into  lefs  room,  and  much  comprefled  ;  and  the  air 
being  a  body  naturally  endowed  with  a  ftrong  and 
lively  fpring,  and  always  endeavouring  to  dilate  itfelf 
every  way  alike  in  fuch  a  circumllance,  bears  ftrongly 
both  again  ft  the  fides  of  the  veffel  wherein  it  is  confi¬ 
ned,  and  the  furface  of  the  water  thus  injected ;  and 
fo  makes  aconftant  regular  ftream  to  rife  through  the 
metal  pipe  P  into  the  leather  one  ferewed  thereon  ; 
which  being  flexible,  may  be  led  about  into  rooms 
and  entries,  as  the  cafe  may  require. 

Should  the  air  contained  in  this  veffel  be  comprefled 
into  half  the  fpace  it  took  up  in  its  natural  date,  the 
fpring  thereof  will  be  much  about  doubled  ;  and  as 
before  it  equalled  and  was  able  to  fuftain  the  preflure 
of  a  Angle  atmofphere,  it  having  now  a  double  force, 
by  the  power  of  that  fpring  alone  will  throw  water 
into  air,  of  the  common  degree  of  denfity,  about 
thirty  feet  high.  And  ihould  this  compreffure  be  dill 
augmented,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  at  firft  fill¬ 
ed  the  whole  veffel  be  reduced  into  one-third  of  that 
fpace,  its  fpring  will  be  then  able  to  refift,  and  confe- 
quently  to  raife  the  weight  of  a  treble  atmofphere ; 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  throw  up  a  jet  of  water  fixty  feet 
high.  And  ihould  fo  much  water  again  be  forced  in¬ 
to  the  veffel  as  to  fill  three  parts  of  the  capacity,  it 
will  be  able  to  throw  it  up  about  ninety  feet  high  : 
and  wherever  the  fervice  (hall  require  a  ftill  greater 
rife  of  water,  more  water  rauft  be  thruft  into  this  vef¬ 
fel  ;  and  the  air  therein  being  thus  driven  by  main 
force  into  a  ftill  narrower  compafs,  at  each  expkfion, 
the  gradual  reftitution  thereof  to  its  firft  dimenfions  is 
what  regularly  carries  on  the  ftream  between  the 
ftrokes,  and  renders  it  continual  during  the  operation 
of  the  machine. 

This  experiment,  in  little,  may  be  either  made  on  , 
the  lifting  or  forcing  pump,  the  nofels  of  which  may 
be  left  large,  on  purpofe  for  the  reception  of  the  fmall 
pipe  F,  reaching  nearly  to  the  valve  at  E,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  to  be  ferewed  in.  Between  this  pipe  and  the 
fides  and  top  of  the  nofel  H,  a  quantity  of  air  will 
neceffarily  be  lodged,  which,  when  the  forcer  afts, 
will  be  comprefled  at  every  ft'roke  by  the  rife  of  the 
water ;  more  whereof  will  be  puihed  through  E  than 
can  immediately  get  away  through  the  pipe  F,  which 
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is  to  be  always  lefs  in  diameter  than  the  opening  of  rlydraulicl 
the  valve  at  E.  The  degree  of  which  condenfation,  Engii 
and  that  of  the  reftitution  to  its  natural  ftate  of  den- 
fity,  may  be  obferved  through  the  glafs-machines  to 
fatisfa&ion. 

Archimedes’s  screw  is  a  fort  of  fpiral  pump,  and  The  ferew 


receives  its  name  from  its  inventor.  It  confifts  of  a  long  of  Archil 
cylinder  AB  with  a  hollow  pipe  CD  round  it  ;  and  is  | 

placed  in  an  oblique  pofition,  with  the  lower  end  in  the  fig 
water,  the  other  end  being  joined  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  winch  IK,  fupported  by  the  upright  piece  IR. 

When  this  ferew  is  immerfed  in  the  water,  it  imme¬ 
diately  rifes  in  the  pipe  by  the  orifice  C  to  a  level  with 
the  furface  of  the  water  EF  ;  and  if  the  point  in  the  fpi¬ 
ral,  whidi  in  the  beginning  of  the  motion  is  coincident 
with  the  furface  of  the  water,  happen  not  to  be  on  the 
lower  fide  of  the  cylinder,  the  water,  upon  the  motion 
of  the  ferew,  will  move  on  in  the  fpiral  till  it  come  to 
the  point  on  the  other  fide  that  is  coincident  with  the 
water.  When  it  arrives  at  that  point,  which  we  will 
fuppofe  to  be  O,  it  cannot  afterwards  poffefs  any  other 
part  of  the  fpiral  than  that  on  the  lowed  part  of  the 
cylinder:  for  it  cannot  move  from  O  toward  H  or  G, 
becaufe  they  are  higher  above  the  horizon  ;  and  as 
this  will  be  conftantly  the  cafe  after  the  water  in  the 
fpiral  has  attained  the  point  O,  it  is  plain  it  muff  al¬ 
ways  be  on  the  under  fide  of  the  cylinder. 

But  becaufe  the  cylinder  is  in  conftant  motion,  every 
part  of  the  fpiral  ferew,  from  O  to  D,  will  by  de¬ 
grees  fucceed  to  the  under  part  of  the  cylinder.  The 
water  therefore  muft  fuccecd  to  every  part  of  it,  from 
O  to  D,  as  it  comes  on  the  lower  fide;  that  is,  it  muft 
afeend  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cylinder  through  all 
the  length  of  the  pipe,  till  it  come  to  the  orifice  at 
D,  where  it  muft  run  out,  having  nothing  further  to 
fupport  it. 

There  is  a  Ample  and  eafy  method  of  working  two  The  I 
pumps  at  once,  by  means  of  the  balance  AB,  having  balance-  ] 
a  large  iron  ball  at  each  end,  and  placed  in  equilibrium  pumps, 
on  the  two  fpindles  C,  as  reprefented  in  the  6th  fi-  ”£•  6‘ 

gure.  On  the  right  and  left  are  two  boards  I,  nailed 
to  two  crofs  pieces,  fattened  to  the  axis  of  the  ma¬ 
chine.  On  thefe  boards  the  pevfon  who  is  to  work 
the  pump  ftands,  and  fupports  himfelf  by  a  crofs  piece 
nailed  to  the  two  polls  ED,  fig.  5.  At  the  diftance 
of  ten  inches  on  each  fide  the  axis,  are  fattened  the 
piftons  MN. 

The  man,  by  leaning  alternately  on  his  right  and 
left  foot,  puts  the  balance  in  motion,  by  which  the 
pumps  OP  are  worked,  and  the  water  thrown  into  the 
pipe  H,  and  carried  to  a  height  proportional  to  the 
diameter  of  the  valves,  and  the  force  of  the  balance. 

There  muft  be  plaeed  on  each  fide  an  iron  fpring,  as 
F  and  G,  to  return  the  balance,  and  prevent  its  ac¬ 
quiring  too  great  velocity. 

The  Chain-pump,  A  B,  is  ordinarily  made  from  7-^  c[ia;, 
twelve  to  twenty-four  feet  long  ;  and  confifts  of  two  pump-  L 
collateral  fquare  barrels,  and  a  chain  of  piftons  of  the. Plate  CU 
fame  form,  fixed  at  proper  diftances  thereon.  The  ’ 
chain  is  moved  in  thefe  round  a  coarfe  kind  of  wheel- 
work  at  either  end  of  the  machine,  the  teeth  whereof 
are  fo  made  as  to  receive  one  half  of  the  flat  piftons, 
and  let  them  fold  in  ;  and  they  take  hold  of  the  links 
as  they  rife  in  one  of  the  barrels,  and  return  by.  the 
other.  The  machine  is  wrought  either  by  the  turning, 

of 
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19  ?ntertain-  of  one  handle  or  two,  according  to  the  labour  requi- 
:  >:ng  ex  peri-  depending  on  the  height  to  which  the  water  is  to 

iens.  ^  ke  rajfe(jt  whole  row  of  the  piftons  (which  go' 
free  of  the  fides  of  the  barrel  by  perhaps  a  quarter  of 
an  inch)  are  always  lifting  when  the  pump  is  at  work  ; 
yet  do  they,  by  the  general  pu(h  in  the  ordinary  way 
of  working,  as  it  is  pretty  brifle,  commonly  bring  up 
a  full  bore  of  water  in  the  pump.  This  machine  is 
fo  contrived,  that,  by  the  continual  folding  in  of  the 
piftons,  ftones,  dirt,  and  whatever  happens  to  come 
in  the  way,  may  &lfo  be  cleared  f  and  therefore  it  is 
generally  made  ufe  of  to  drain  ponds,  to  empty  few- 
ers,  and  remove  foul  waters,  in  which  no  other  pump 
could  work. 

rlfhehy-  The  laft  machine  to  be  defcribed  confifts  of  five 
ulic  pieces  of  board,  forming  a  fort  of  fcoop,  as  B.  The 
teCLIV  l*ant^e  ^  is  fufpended  by  a  rope  fattened  to  three 
poles,  placed  in  a  triangle,  and  tied  together  at  A. 

The  working  of  this  machine  confifts  entirely  in 
balancing  the  fcoop  that  contains  the  water,  and  di¬ 
recting  it  in  fucli  manner  that  the  water  may  be  thrown 
in  any  given  diredtion.  It  is  evident  that  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  this  machine  is  fo  very  eafy,  that  it  may  ra¬ 
ther  be  confidered  as  an  agreeable  and  falutary  recre¬ 
ation  than  hard  labour. 

With  this  machine  a  man  of  moderate  ftrength,  by 
two  ftrokes  in  fourfeconds,  can  draw  half  a  cubic  foot 
of  water,  that  is,  more  than  four  hundred  cubic  feet 
in  an  hour. 

This  machine  is  frequently  ufed  by  the  Dutch  in 
emptying  the  water  from  their  dikes. 

,  .  Sect.  VI.  Entertaining  Experiment t. 

w  f  the  fy-  i.  Several  amufing  appearances  maybe  produced 
n  >°»  dtf-  by  difguifing  or  diverfifying  a  fyphon.  It  may,  for 
J  ^talus’s  example,  be  difguifed  in  a  cup,  from  which  no  liquor 
p,  &c.  will  flowtill  the  fluid  is  raifed  therein  to  a  certain  height; 

but  when  the  efflux  is  once  begun,  it  will  continue  till 
ate  CLTT,^e  veflel  is  emptied.  Thus,  fig.  11.  is  a  cup,  in  the 
centre  whereof  is  fixed  a  glafs  pipe  A,  continued 
through  the  bottom  at  B,  over  which  is  put  another 
glafs  tube,  made  air-tight  at  top  by  means  of  the  cork 
at  C;  but  left  fo  open  at  foot,  by  holes  made  at  D, 
that  the  water  may  freely  rife  between  the  tubes  as 
the  cup  is  filled.  Till  the  fluid  in  the  cup  {hall  have 
gained  the  top  of  the  inmeft  pipe  at  A,  no  motion 
will  appear:  The  air  however  from  between  the  two 
pipes  being  in  the  mean  time  extruded,  by  the  rife  of 
the»denfer  fluid,  and  palling  down  the  inner  tube,  will 
get  away  at  bottom;  and  the  water,  as  foon  as  the  top 
of  the  inclofed  tube  lhall  be  covered  thereby,  w'illvery 
foon  follow,  and  continue  to  rife  in  this  machine,  as  in 
the  fyphon,  till  the  whole  is  run  off. 

This  is  called  by  fome,  a  Tantalus's  cup;  and,  to 
humour  the  thought,  a  hollow  figure  is  fometimes  put 
over  the  inner  tube,  of.  fucli  a  length,  that  when  the 
fluid  is  got  nearly  up  to  the  lips  of  the  man,  the  fy¬ 
phon  may  begin  to  aft  3nd  empty  the  cup. 

This  is -in  effect  no  other  than  if  the  two  legs  of  the 
fyphon  were  both  within  the  veffeP,  as  in  fig.  1  2.  into 
which  the  water  poured  will  rife  in  the  Ihorter  leg  of 
the  machine,  by  its  natural  preflure  upwards,  to  its 
own  level ;  and  when  it  lhall  have  gained  the  bend  of 
the  fyphon,  it  will  come  away  by  the  longer  leg,  as 
already  defcribed.  An  apple,  an  orange,  or  any  other 
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folid,  may  be  put  into  the  veflel,  to  raife  the  water,  Encertain- 

when  it  is  near  the  bend,  to  fet  it  a-running,  by  way  InS  exI’m* 
r  r  £>’  j  j  ments. 

or  amufement. 


Again,  let  the  handle  of  the  cup,  fig.  8.  be  hollow ;  Plate  CL1V 
let  the  tube  CD,  ferewed  therein,  communicate  freely 
with  the  water  poured  into  the  cup,  that  it  may  rife 
equally  in  both.  Being  once  above  the  level  ED,  it 
will  overflow,  and,  defeending  through  the  cavity  DB, 
will  empty  the  cup  of  its  liqnor.  39 

2.  The  device  called  the  fountain  at  command,  a&s ■Snatcom-- 
upon  the  fame  principle  with  the  fyphon  in  the  cup.  mand. 

Let  two  veflels  A  and  B  be  joined  together  t>y  the  Plaie  CLIll 
pipe  C,  which  opens  into  them  both.  Let  A  be  opened  *• 
at  top,  B  clofe  both  at  top  and  bottom,  (fave  only  a 
{mail  hole  at  b  to  let  the  air  get  out  of  the  veflel  B,) 
and  A  be  of  fuch  a  fize  as  to  hold  about  fix  times  as 
much  water  as  B.  Let  a  fyphon  DEF  be  foldered  to 
the  veflel  D,  fo  that  the  part  DE<?  may  be  within  the 
veflel,  and  F  without  it  s  the  end  D  almoft  touching 
the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  and  the  end  F  below  the  level 
of  D :  the  veflel  B  hanging  to  A  by  the  pipe  C  (fol¬ 
dered  into  both),  aud  the  whole  fupported  by  the  pil¬ 
lars  G  and  H  upon  the  ftand  I.  The  bore  of  the 
pipe  muft  be  confiderably  lefs  than,  the  bore  of  the 
fyphon. 

The  whole  being  thus  conftrufted,  let  the  veflel  A 
be  filled  with  water,  which  will  run  through  the  pipe 
C,  aud  fill  the  veflel  B.  When  B  is  filled  above  the 
top  of  the  fyphon  at  E,  the  water  will  run  through  the 
fyphon,  and  be  difeharged  at  F.  But  as  the  bore  of 
the  fyphon  is  larger  than  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  the  fy¬ 
phon  will  run  fafter  than  the  pipe,  and  will  foon  empty 
the  veflel  B ;  upon  which  the  water  will  ceafe  from 
running  through  the  fyphon  at  F,  until  the  pipeC  re¬ 
fills  the  veflel  B,  and  then  it  will  begin  to  run  as  be¬ 
fore.  And  thus  the  fyphon  will  continue  to  run  and 
flop  alternately,  until  all  the  water  in  the  veflel  A  has 
run  through  the  pipe  C. — So  that,  after  a  few  trials, 
one.  may  eafily  guefs  about  what  time  the  fyphon  will 
flop,  and  when  it  will  begin  to  run ;  and  then,  to 
amufe  others,  he  may  call  out  “  flop”  or  “  run,"  ac: 
cordingly. 

3.  This  fig.  reprefents  a  very  pretty  portable  fountain,  p0„able 

which,  being  charged  with  water,  and  inverted,  wifi  fountain 
play  a  jet  nearly  as  high  as  the  refervofr,  till  the  fluid  and  clep- 
isexhaufted;  and  then  turned  upon  the  other  end,  the  &']ra'CI  v 
fame  thing  will  happen,  and  a  real  clepfydra,  or  waters  {v‘  *8,  ' 
clock,  be  thereby  formed.  .  * 

This  device  confifts  of  two  hollow  veflels,  A  and  B, 
communicating  with  each  other  only  by  the  recurved 
tubes  G  and  D;  at  the  ends  of  which,  E  and  F,  are 
placed  fmall  adjutages-  to  dire£t  the  jet.  G  and  H  are 
two  open  tubes,  foldered  into  the  bottom  of  thebafon? 
belonging  to  A  and-B,  through  which  the. water  flows 
in,  and  fills  thofe  veflels  to  a  certain  height,  that  is, 
according  to  their  length.  They  by  their  difpofiUQO 
alfo  prevent  the  return  of  the  water  the  fafne  vyaj’j 
when  the  machine  is  turned  npflde  down. 

4.  Provide  a  cylindric  veflel  of  glafs  or  china,  •  ABCD,  Hydm- 
about  a  foot  high,  and  four  inches  diameter.'  Makefcope,  or 
a  hole  in  its-bottom,  in  which  glue  a  fmall  gjafs-tube  watfr- 
E,  of  about  one-third*bf  an  inch  diameter,  and  whofef|‘,ck' 
end  has  been  partly  clofed  in  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  f0^uteCL^r 
that  it  will  not  fuffer  the  water  to  pafs  out  but  by  4‘ 
drops;  and  that  very  {lowly.  Cover  the  top  of  the  vef- 
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fel  with  a  circle  of  wood  F,  in  the  centre  of  which 
make  a  round  hole  about  half  an  inch  diameter. 

Have  a  glafs-tube  GH,  a  foot  high,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  diameter;  and  at  one  end  let  it  have  a  fmall 
glafs  globe  I,  to  which  you  may  hang  a  weight  L,  by 
which  it  is  kept  in  equilibria,  on  or  near  the  furface 
of  the  water  ;  or  you  may  pour  a  fmall  quantity  of 
mercury  into  the  tube,  for  the  fame  purpofe.  Fill  the 
veffel  with  water;  put  the  tube  in  it,  and  over  it  place 
the  cover  F,  through  the  hole  of  which  the  tube 
mull  pafs  freely  up  and  down.  Now,  as  the  water 
drops  gradually  out  of  the  veffel,  the  tube  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  defeend  till  it  come  to  the  bottom. 

Therefore,  pafte  on  the  tube  a  graduated  paper,  and 
put  it  in  the  veffel  when  nearly  full  of  water.  Hang 
a  watch  by  it,  fet  to  a  certain  hour;  and  as  the  tube 
defeends,  mark  the  hours,  with  the  half  and  quarter 
hours.  If  the  vefTel  be  fufficiently  large,  with  regard 
to  the  hole  at  the  bottom,  it  will  go  for  12  hours,  a 
day,  or  as  much  longer  as  you  pleafe,  and  requires  no 
other  trouble  than  that  of  pouring  in  water  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  height.  Care  mill  be  had,  however,  that  the 
water  be -clean  ;  for  if  there  be  any  fediment,  it  will 
in  time  flop  the  fmall  hole  at  bottom,  or  at  leaft  render 
the  motion  of  the  water  irregular. 

The  veffel  may  be  of  tin,  but  the  pipe  at  bottom 
fliould  be  glafs,  that  its  fmall  aperture  may  not  alter  by 
ufe.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  tube  of  one  ofthefe 
qlocks  is  not  to  he  graduated  by  another  :  for  though 
the  veffel  be  of  the  fame  diameter  at  top,  it  may  not 
be  perfectly  cylindrical  throughout  5  nor  is  it  eafy  to 
make  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  one  veffel  exaftly  of 
the  fame  dimenfion  with  that  of  another. 

5.  The  hon.  Mr  Charles  Hamilton  has  defefibed 
a  fcucioUs  c'lepfydra  or  water-clock  of  new  conftruc- 
tion.  An  open  canal  e  e,  fupplied  with  a  conflant 
and  equal  flream  by  the  fyphon  d ,  has  at  each  end 
ff,  open  pipes  of  exa&ly  equal  bores,  which  deliver 
the  water  that  rnns  along  the  canal  e ,  alternately 
in td  the  veffels  g  1,  g  2,  in  fuch  a  quantity  as  to  raife 
ih£  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  tantalus  t,  exaftly  in 
an  hour.,  The  canal  e  e  is  equally  poifed  by  the  two 
pipes  f  l,f  2,  upon  a  centre  r,  the  ends  of  the  canal 
e  are  raifed  alternately,  as  the  cups  2  z  are  depreffed, 
to  which  they  are  conne&ed  by  lines  running  over 
tlid  pul  lies  //.  The  cups  zz  are  fixed  at  each  end  of 
{fife  balance  mm,  which  moves  up  and  down  upon  its 
center  v.  n  1,  nl.  Are  the  edges  of  two  wheels  or 
pullies,  moving  different  ways  alternately,  and  fitted 
to ’the  cylinder  0  by  oblique  teeth  both  in  the  c3vity 
ofthe  wheel  and  upon  the  cylinder,  which,  when  the 
Wheel «  moves  one  way,  that  is,  in  the  dire&ion  of 
the  miifule-hand,  meet  the  teeth  of  the  cylinder  and 
carry  the  cylinder  with  it,  and,  when  n  moves  the  con¬ 
trary  way,  flip  over  thofe  of  the  cylinder,  the  teeth  not 
meeting/  but  receding  from  each  other.  One  or  other 
of  lhefe  wheels  »  »  continually  moves  0  in  the  fame 
direftian,  with  an  equable  and  uninterrupted  motion. 
A  fine  cHam  goes  twice  round  each  wheel,  having  at 
one  end  ‘a  weight  x,  always  out  of  water,  which  equi¬ 
ponderates  with  y  at  the  other  eud,  when  kept  floating 
on  the  furfaCe  of  the  water  in  the  veffel  g,  which  y  mufl 
always  be;  the  two  cups  z,  z,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
balance,  keep  it  in  /equilibria,  till  one  of  them  is  forced 
down  by  the  weight  and  impulfe  of  the  water,  which 
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it  receives  from  the  tantalus  tti:  each  of  thefe  cups  Entertain- 
z,  z,  has  likewife  a  tantalus  of  its  own  h,h,  which  emp  ,rrg  expert 
ties  it  after  the  water  has  done  running  from  g,  and  myts* 
leaves  the  two  cups  again  in  /equilibria:  q  is  a  drain  to 
carry  off  the  water.  The  dial-plate,  See.  needs  no 
defeription.  The  motion  of  the  cl^pfydra  is  effe&ed 
thus:  As  the  end  of  the  canal  e e,  fixed  to  the  pipe 
f  1 ,  is,  in  the  figure,  the  loweft,  all  the  water  fupplied 
by  the  fyphon  runs  through  the  pipe  f  1,  into  the  veffel 
g  1,  till  it  runs  over  the  top  of  the  tantalus  t ;  when  it 
immediately  runs  out  at  i  into  the  cup  z,  at  the  end  of 
the  balance  rn,  and  forces  it  down  ;  the  balance  moving 
on  its  centre  v.  When  one  fide  of  m  is  brought  down, 
the  firing  which  connects  it  to  f  1,  running  over  the 
pulley  /,  raifes  the  end  f  1,  of  the  canal  e,  which  turns  * 
upon  its  centre  r,  higher  than  f  2;  confequently,  all 
the  water  which  runs  through  the  fyphon  d  paffes 
through  f  2  into£  2,  till  the  fame  operation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  that  veffel,  and  fo  on  alternately.  As  the 
height  the  water  rifes  in  g  in  an  hour,  viz.  from  s  to  t, 
is  equal  to  the  circumference  of  n,  the  floaty  rifing 
thro*  that  height  along  with  the  water,  lets  the  weight 
x  a£t  upon  the  pulley  n,  which  carries  with  it  the  cy¬ 
linder  o;  and  this,  making  a  revolution,  caufes  the  in¬ 
dex  k  to  deferibe  an  hour  on  the  dial-plate.  This  re¬ 
volution  is  performed  by  the  pulley  n  1 5  the  next  is 
performed  by»2,  whilft  n  1  goes  back,  as  the  water 
in  g  1  runs  out  through  the  tantalus  ;  for  y  mufl  fol¬ 
low  the  water,  as  its  weight  increafes,  out  of  it.  The 
axis  0  always  keeps  moving  the  fame  way;  the  index/ 
deferibes  the  minutes ;  each  tantalus  mufl  be  wider  than 
the  fyphon,  that  the  veffels  gg  maybe  emptied  as  low 
as  j,  before  the  water  returns  to  them.  ^  , 

6.  To  the  tube  wherein  the  water  is  to  rife,  fit  a  fphe-  a  fountai 
rical  or  lenticular  head,  AB,  made  of  a  plate  of  metal,  which 
and  perforated  at  top  with  a  great  number  of  little  ^j^forri 
holes.  The  water  rifing  with  vehemence  towards  AB,  of^fhowl 
will  be  there  divided  into  innumerable  little  threads,  and  fig.  1 
afterwards  broke,  and  difperfed  into  the  finefl  drops.  44 

7.  To  the  tube  AB,  folder  two  fpherical  fegments  C  A  fountat 

and  D,  almofl  touching  each  other  5  with  a  ferew  £,  ^r^ds  lh 
to  contract  or  amplify  the  interflice  or  chink  at  plea-  waterin 
fiire.  Others  choofe  to  make  a  fmooth,  even  cleft,  in  form  of  > 
a  fpherical  or  lenticular  head,  fitted  upon  the  tube.  table-d>il 
The  water  fpouting  through  the  chink,  or  cleft,  will  3'  „ 

expand  itfelf  in  manner  of  a  cloth.  45 

8.  Make  a  hollow  globe  A,  of  copper  or  lead,  and  of  The  glob 
a  fize  adapted  to  the  quantity  of  water  that  comes ,ar  fou"t! 
from  the  pipe  to  which  it  is  to  be  placed.  Pierce  a 
number  of  fmall  holes  thro*  this  globe,  that  all  tend  *  j 
towards  its  centre  ;  obferving,  however,  that  the  dia¬ 
meters  of  all  thefe  holes,  taken  together,  mufl  not 
exceed  that  of  the  pipe  at  the  part  from  whence  the 

water  flows.  Annex  to  it  a  pipe  B,  of  fuch  height  as 

you  think: convenient ;  and  let  it  be  ferewed  at  C,  to 

the  pipe  from  whence  the  jet  flows.  The  water  that 

comes  from  the  jet  milling  with  violence  into  the  globe, 

will  be  forced  out  at  the  holes,  with  the  direction  in 

which  they  are  made,  and  will  produce  a  very  plea-  j 

fing  fphere  of  water.  1 

9.  Procure  a  little  figure  made  of  cork,  as  AB,  The  hy- 
which  you  may  paint,  or  drefs  in  a  light  fluff,  after  draulic 
your  own  fancy.  In  this  figure  you  are  to  place  'jancer» 
the  fmall  hollow  cone  C,  made  of  thin  leaf  brafs.  g' 17'  ’ 
When  "the  figure  is  placed  on  the  jet-d’eau  that  plays 

in 
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n  a  perpendicular  dire&ion,  it  will  remain  fufpended  extremity  G  there  is  a  very  fmall  hole  :  this  pipe  mull  Entertain- 
tins*3'”*  on  l^e  toP  t^ie  water>  a°d  perform  a  great  variety  of  be  fcrewed  into  the  former.  in3  experi- 

_  motions.  /  The  veifet  being  thus  difpofed.  take  a  good  fyringe  mentl- 

If  a  hollow  ball  of  copper,  of  an  inch  diameter,  and  and  placing  the  end  of  it  in  the  hole  at  G,  open  the 

very  light,  be  placed  on  a  fimilar  jet,  it  will,  in  like  cock,  and  Force  the  air  into  the  veflel ;  then  turn  the 

manner,  remain  fufpended,  revolving  on  its  centre,  and  cock  and  take  out  the  fyringe.  Repeat  this  operation 
fpreading  the  water  all  round  it,  in  the  manner  repre-  feveral  times,  till  the  air  in  the  veflel  be  ftrongly  con- 
fented  by  fig.  14.  or  Plate  CLVI.  fig.  1. — But  note,  denfed.  Then  fill  the  fyringe  with  water,  and  force  it 

that  as  it  is  neceflary  the  ball,  &c.  when  on  the  de-  into  the  veflel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  did  the  air; 

fcent,  Ihould  keep  the  fame  precife  perpendicular  and  repeat  this  operation  till  you  can  force  no  more 

wherein  it  rofe  (fince  otherwife  it  would  mifs  the  water  into  the  veflel ;  then  Ihut  the  cock.  This  veflel 
flie^m  and  fall  downright,)  fuch  a  fountain  Aiould  will  be  always  ready  to  perform  an  extempore  jet  d’eau  : 
only  be  played  in  a  place  free  from  wind.  .  for,  on  turning  the  cock,  the  fpring  of  the  comprefled 

icr.cai  .IO‘  a  hollow  leaden  cone  A,  whofeaxis  is  one-  air  will  force  out  the  water  with  great  violence,  and 

cade.  third  of  the  diameter  of  its  bafe.  The  circle  C,  that  the  jet  will  continue,  tho’  conftantly  decreafing  in  force, 

iteCLV.  forms  its  bafe,  muft  be  in  proportion  to  the  furface  of  till  the  water  is  all  exhaufted,or  the  air  within  the  vef- 

water  that  flows  from  the  jet  on  which  it  is  to  be  pla-  fel  is  come  to  the  famedenfity  with  that  without.  », 

ced,  that  it  may  flow  from  it  equally  on  all  fides.  To  14.  Let  there  be  made  a  tin  veffel,  about  fix  inches  The  mar- 

the  cone  join  the  pipe  B,  which  ferves  not  only  as  a  high,  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  The  mouth  of  vc*lous  ve> 

■  fupport,  but  is  to  be  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes,  this  veflel  mnft  be  only  one  quarter  of  an  inch  wide ;  fel>  fi2-  S* 

I  that  it  may  fupply  the  cone  with  a  fufficient  quantity  and  in  its  bottom  make  a  great  nfimber  of  fmall  holes, 

IV  of  water.  Screw  the  tube  juft  mentioned  to  the  top  of  about  the  fixe  of  a  common  fewing  needle.  Pluoge 

that  from  whence  the  jet  proceeds. — The  water  that  this  veflel  in  water,  with  its  mouth  open  ;  and  when 

rufhes  into  the  cone  from  the  pipe,  will  run  over  its  it  is  full,  cork  it  up  and  take  it  out  of  the  water, 

circumference,  and  form  a  hemifpherical  cafcade.  If  So  long  as  the  veflel  remains  corked,  no  water  what- 

this  piece  be  fo  conftru&ed  that  it  may  be  placed  in  a  ever  will  come  out,  but  as  foon  as  it  is  uncorked, 

reverfed  pofition,  it  will  produce  a  fountain  in  the  form  the  water  will  iffue  from  the  fmall  holts  at  its  bottom, 

of  a  vafe,  (fee  fig.  8*)  ;  and  if  there  be  a  fufficient  You  muft  obferve,  that  if  the  holes  at  the  bottom 

I  quantity  of  water,  both  thefe  pieces  may  be  placed  on  of  the  veflel  be  more  than  one-fixth  of  an  inch  diame- 

II  ^ame  pipe*  the  fountain  at  top  and  the  cafcade  ter,  or  if  they  be  in  too  great  number,  the  water  will 

underneath,  which  by  their  variety  will  produce  a  run  out  tho’  the  veffel  be  corked;  for  then  the  preffure 
48  very  pleafing  appearance.  _  of  the  air  againft  the  bottom  of  the  veflel  will  not  be 

water-  1 1.  Let  there  be  two  portions  of  a  hollow  fphere,  that  fufficient  to  confine  the  water. 

eCLVI3^  VCcy  :  anc*  let  them  be  fo  joined  together,  An.  experiment  fimilar  to  this  is  made  with  a  glafs  a  o\lk  full 

s  that  the  circular  fpace  between  them  may  be  very  nar-  filled  with  water,  over  which  a  piece  of  paper  is  placed,  of  water  in¬ 
row.  Fix  them  vertically  to  a  pipe  from  whence  a  jet  The  glafs  is  then  inverted;  and  the  water,  by  the  verted>  andt 

proceeds.  In  that  part  by  which  the  portions  of  the  preffure  of  the  air  under  it,  will  remain  in  the  glafs.  the  "a'er 

fphere  are  joined,  there  muft  be  made  a  number  of  That  the  paper,  tho’  the  feeming,  is  not  the  real,  fup-  ,, 

I  holes ;  then  the  water  rufhing  into  the  narrow  cavity  port  of  the  water,  will  appear  from  n°  20.  S 

will  be  forced  out  from  the  holes,  and  produce  a  regu-  15.  In  this  fountain  the  boxes  CE  and  DYX  being  Th*?r, 
hr  figure  of  the  fun,  as  in  the  plate.  This  piece  re-  clofe,  you  fee  only  the  bafon  ABW,  with  a  hole  at  fating foun- 
I  quires  a  large  quantity  and  force  of  water  to  make  it  W,  through  which  the  water  that  fpouts  put  at  B  falls  tain,  fig.  io„ 
appear  to  advantage.  and  runs  down  through  the  pipe  WX  into  the  box 

Several  pieces  of  this  fort  may  be  placed  over  each  DYX,  from  whence  it  drives  out  the  air,  through  the 
I  other,  in  a  horizontal  dire&ion,  and  fo  that  the  fame  afeending  pipe  Y  Z,  into  the  cavity  of  the  box  C  E, 

fie  CL V.  pipe  may  fupply  them  all  with  water  (fee  fig.  7.)  It  is  where  prefling  upon  the  water  contained  in  that  box’ 

1  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  diameter  of  thefe  pieces  muft  it  forces  it  out,  through  the  fpouting  pipe  OB,  as  long 

continually  diminifti,  in  proportion  to  their  diilance  as  there  is  any  water  in  CE  ;  fo  that  the  continuance 

49  from  the  bottom.  of  the  play  is  while  the  water  in  CE  fpouts  out  and 

revel-  12.  Make  a  hollow  circle  A,  the  fides  of  which  are  to  falls  down  through  the  pipe  VVX,  into  the  cavity 
water  be  pierced  with  12  or  15  holes,  made  in  an  inclined  DYX.  The  force  of  the  jet  is  in  proportion  to  the  height 
s  CLV.  direction  :  or  you  niay  place  the  like  number  of  fmall  of  the  pipe  WX,  or  ofthediftance  between  the  boxes 
tubes  round  the  circle..  Fix  this  circle  on  the  top  CE  and  DY.  The  height  of  the  water,  meafured 
of  a  jet,  in  fucli  manner  that  it  may  turn  freely  round,  from  the  bafon  ABW  to  the  furface  of  the  water  in 
The  water  milling  violently  into  the  hollow  circle  the  lower  box  DYX,  is  always  equal  to  the  height, 
will  keep  it  in  continual  motion  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  — —f.— 1  r_, —  «■ —  ~r  .i__  r..^c —  .1 

forcing  out  of  the  holes  or  fmall  tubes,  will  form  a  re¬ 
volving  figure  with  rays  in  different  dire&ions,  as  in 
jo  the  plate. 

com-  13.  Provide  a  ftrong  copper  veflel  A,  of  fuch  figure  as  _ _ _ t _ _ _ J  10 

•uJet  you  think  convenient ;  in  which  folder  a  pipe  BE,  of  emptying,  added'to  the" depth  of  the  cavity  DY,'  which 
.  ^ie  fanae  metal.  Let  there  be  a  cock  at  H,  which  muft  is  always  filling;  and  when  the  jet  is  fallen  fo  low,  it 
be  niade  fo  tight  that  no  air  can  pafs  by  it.  The  pipe  immediately  ceafes. 

BE  muft  go  very  near  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  but  The  method  of  preparing  this  fountain  is  as  follows, 
not  touch  it.  There  muft  be  another  pipe  F,  at  whole  Firft,  pour  water  in  at  W,  till  you  have  filled  the  ca¬ 
vity 


meafured  from  the  top  of  the  jet  to  the  furface  of  the 
water  in  the  middle  cavity  CE.  Now,  fince  the  fur¬ 
face  CE  is  always  falling,  and  the  water  DY  is  always 
riling,  the  height  of  the  jet  muft  continually  decreafe, 
till  it  is  Ihorter  by  the  depth  of  the  cavity  CE,  wSich  is 
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Entertain-  vity  DXY  :  then  turn  the  fountain  over,  and  the  water 
ing  experi-  w;j]  run  from  the  cavity  DXY,  into  the  cavity  CE, 
ments'  which  you  will  know  to  be  full  by  the  water’s  running 
out  at  B  when  it  is  held  down.  Set  the  fountain  up 
again,  and  pour  about  a  pint  of  water  into  the  bafon 
ABW ;  and  as  foon  as  it  has  filled  the  pipe  WX,  the 
fountain  will  play,  and  continue  as  long  as  there  is  any 
water  in  CE.  You  may  then  empty  the  W3ter  left  in 
the  bafon  into  any  other  veffel,  and  invert  the  fountain ; 
which,  upon  being  placed  again  ere£l,  will  begin  to 
play,  when  the  water  poured  out  of  the  bafon  is  put 
into  it  again.  There  are  fountains  of  this  fort  that 
have  four  pipes,  inftead  of  two,  and  by  that  means  the 
water  is  forced  lip  to  twice  the  height  it  is  in  this.  See 
J+  alfo  n°  40. 

The  magi-  16.  Procure  a  tin  veffel  ABC,  five  inches  high  and 
cal  cafcade,  four  in  diameter  ;  and  let  it  be  clofed  at  top.  To  the 
bottom  of  this  veffel  let  there  be  foldered  the  pipe  DE, 
of  ten  inches  length  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter  :  this 
pipe  mult  he  open  at  each  end,  and  the  upper  end  mull 
be  above  the  water  in  the  veffel.  To  the  bottom  alfo 
fix  five  or  fix  fmall  tubes  F,  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  diameter.  By  thefe  pipes  the  water  contained  in 
the  veffel  is  to  run  llowly  out. 

Place  this  machine  on  a  fort  of  tin  bafon  GH,  in 
the  middle  of  which  is  a  hole  of  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
diameter.  To  the  tube  DE,  fix  fome  pieces  that  may 
fupport  the  veffel  over  the  bafon  *  and  obferve  that  the 
end  D,  of  the  tube  DE,  mull  be  little  more  than  one 
quartet  of  an  inch  from  the  bafon.  There  mull  be  alfo 
another  veffel  placed  under  the  bafon,  to  receive  the 
water  that  runs  from  it. 

Now,  the  fmall  pipes  difcliarging  more  water  into 
the  bafon  than  can  run  out  at  the  hole  in  its  centre,  the 
water  will  rife  in  the  bafon,  above  the  lower  end  of  the 
pipe  DE,  and  prevent  the  air  from  getting  into  the 
veffel  AB;  and  confequeritly  the  water  will  ceafe  to 
flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  But  the  water  continuing 
to  flow  from  the  bafon,  the  air  will  have  liberty  again  to 
enter  the  veffel  AB,  by  the  tube  DE,  and  the  water 
will  again  flow  from  the  fmall  pipes.  Thus  they  will 
alternately  flop  and  flow,  as  long  as  any  water  remains 
in  the  veffel  AB. 

As  you  will  eafily  know,  by  obferving  the  rife  of  the 
water,  when  the  pipes  will  ceafe  to  flow,  and  by  the 
fall  of  it,  when  they  will  begin  to  run  again,  you  may 
fafely  predict  the  change ;  or  you  may  command 
them  to  run  or  flop,  and  they  will  feem  to  obey  your 
orders. 

The  illumi-  1 7-  This  fountain  begins  to  play  when  certain  can- 
nated  foun-  dies  placed  round  it  are  lighted,  and  flops  when  thofe 
tain,  fig.  4.  candles  are  extinguifhed.  It  is  conftru&ed  as  follows. 

Provide  two  cylindrical  veffels,  AB  and  CD.  Con¬ 
nect  them  by  tubes  open  at  both  ends,  as  HL,  FB,  &c. 
fo  that  the  air  may  defeeud  out  of  the  higher  into  the 
lower  veffel.  To  thefe  tubes  fix  candlefticks  H,  &c. 
and  to  the  hollow  cover  CF,  of  the  lower  veffel,  fit  a 
fmall  tube  EF,  furniihed  with  a  cock  G,  and  reaching 
almoft  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel.  In  G  let  there  be 
an  apefture  with  a  ferew,  whereby  water  may  be  poured 
into  CD. 

Now,  the  candles  at  H,  &csr  being  lighted,  the  air 
in  the  contiguous  pipes  will  be  thereby  rarified,  and 
the  jet  from  the  fmall  tube  EF  will  begin  to  play  :  as 
the  air  becomes  more  rarified,  the  force  of  the  jet  will 
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increafe,  and  it  will  continue  to  play  till  the  water  in  Entertain-, 
the  lower  veffel  isexhaufted.  It  is  evident,  that  as  the  !n£  experij 

motion  of  the  jet  is  caufed  by  the  heat  of  the  candles,  ment5, _ ] 

if  they  be  extinguiflled,  the  fountain  muft  prefently 

flop.  ...  : 

18.  The  motion  of  the  water  in  this  fountain  is  pro-  The  folar 
dneed  by  the  heat  of  the  fun,  in  the  following  manner.  0’unta'n*  j 
GNS  is  a  thin  hollow  globe  of  copper,  of  18  inches"^’  I3" 
diameter,  fupported  by  a  fmall  inverted  bafon,  placed 

on  a  frame  with  four  legs  ABCD,  which  have  between 
them,  at  the  bottom,  a  bafon  of  two  feet  diameter. 
Through  the  leg  C  paffes  a  concealed  pipe,  which 
comes  from  G,  the  bottom  of  the  infide  of  the  globe: 
this  pipe  goes  by  HV,  and  joins  the  upright  pipe  u  I, 
to  make  a  jet  at  I.  The  fhort  pipe  u  I,  which  goes 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bafon,  lias  a  valve  at  V,  under 
the  horizontal  pipe  H  a,  and  another  valve  at  V,  above 
that  horizontal  pipe,  under  the  cock  at  K.  The  ufe 
of  this  cock  is  to  keep  the  fountain  from  playing  in 
the  day,  till  you  think  proper.  The  north  pole  N  of 
the  globe  has  a  ferew  that  opens  a  hole,  whereby  wa¬ 
ter  is  poured  into  the  globe. 

The  machine  being  thus  prepared,  and  the  globe 
half  filled  with  water,  let  it  be  fet  in  an  open  place, 
when  the  heat  of  the  fun,  ratifying  the  air  as  it  heat3 
the  copper,  the  air  will  prefs  ftrongly  againft  the  wa¬ 
ter,  which  coming  down  the  pipe  GCHVI,  will  lift  up 
the  valve  V,  and  Ihut  the  valve  u.  The  cock  being 
opened,  the  water  will  fpout  out  at  I,  and  continue  to 
play  a  long  time,  if  the  fun  Ihine. 

At  night,  when  the  air  is  condenfed,  that  which  1*3 
on  the  outfide  of  the  veffel  will  prefs  on  the  adjutage  I, 
and  (hut  the  valve  V;  and  at  the  fame  time  prefling 
on  the  water  in  the  bafoD  D&H,  which  has  been  played 
in  the  day,  will  pufli  it  up,  through  the  valve  a,  and 
pipe  aHG,  into  the  globe,  fo  as  to  fill  it  again,  to  the 
fame  height  as  at  firft.  When  the  fun  Alines  again  on 
the  globe,  the  fountain  will  play  again,  &c.  A  fmall 
jet  will  play  fix  or  eight  hours. 

If  the  globe  be  fet  to  the  latitude  of  the  place,  and 
redlified  before  it  be  fixed,  with  the  hour- lines  or  me¬ 
ridians  drawn  upon  it,  the  hours  marked,  and  the 
countries  painted,  as  on  the  common  globe,  it  will 
form  a  good  dial;  the  fun  then  (hining  upon  the  fame 
places  in  this  globe,  as  it  does  on  the  earth  itfelf.  This 
fountain  was  invented  by  Dr  Defaguliers.  J 

19.  There  is  a  pretty  contrivance,  by  which  the  fpe- The  hy- 
cific  gravity  of  the  body  is  fo  altered,  that  it  rifes  and  draulic  di- 
finks  in  water  at  our  pleafure.  Let  little  images  of  men, vers- 
about  an  inch  high,  of  coloured  glafs,  be  befjioke  at  a 
glafs-houfe;  and  let  them  be  made  fo  as  to  be  hollow 
within,  but  fo  as  to  have  a  fmall  opening  into  this  hol¬ 
low,  either  at  the  foie  of  the  foot  or  elfewhere.  Let 

them  be  fet  afloat  in  a  clear  glafs-phial  of  water,  filled 
within  about  an  inch  of  the  mouth  of  the  bottle ;  then 
let  the  bottle  have  its  mouth  clofed  with  a  bladder, 
clofely  tied  round  its  neck,  fo  as  to  let  no  air  efcape 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  images  themfelves  are 
nearly  of  the  fame  fpecific  gravity  with  water,  or  ra¬ 
ther  a  little  more  light,  and  confequently  float  near  the 
furface.  Now  when  we  prefs  down  the  bladder,  tied 
on  at  the  top,  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  thus 
prefs  the  air  upon  the  furface  of  the  water  in  the  bottle ; 
the  water  being  preffed  will  force  into  the  hollow  of 
the  image  through  the  little  opening :  thus  the  air 
within 
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EJydrotho-  within  the  images  will  be  preffed  more  clofely  together,  drive  out  the  water,  and  they  will  rife  to  the  fame  Hygrome- 

r^x  and  being  alfo  more  filled  with  water  now  than  before,  heights  as  before.  If  the  cavities  in  fome  of  the  ima-  ter‘ 

[Iverome-  l^e  *mages  vv*^  become  more  heavy,  and  will  confe-  ges  be  greater  than  thofe  in  others,  they  will  rife  and 

1  ter.  quently  defcend  to  the  bottom  ;  but,  upon  taking  off  fall  differently,  which  makes  the  experiment  more 

-  the  prtffure  from  above,  the  air  within  them  will  again  amufing. 

H  Y  G  H  Y  G 


HYDROTHORAX,  a  colle&ion  of  water  in  the 
bread.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYGINUS  (Caius  Julius),  a  grammarian,  the  freed- 
man  of  Auguftus,  and  the  friend  of  Ovid,  was  born  in 
Spain,  or,  according  to  others,  in  Alexandria.  He 
wrote  many  books  which  are  mentioned  by  ancient 
authors;  all  of  which  are  loft,  except  fome  fables,  and 
a  work  entitled  /ijlroncmicon  Poeticon  ;  and  even  thefe 
are  come  down  to  us  very  imperfect.  The  beft  edition 
of  thefe  remains  is  that  of  Munker,  publiftied  with 
fome  other  pieces  of  antiquity  in  2  vols  8vo,  1681,  un¬ 
der  the  title  of  Mythographi  Latini. 

HYGROMETER,  an  inffrument  for  meafuring 
the  degrees  of  drynefs  or  moifture  of  the  atmofphere, 
in  like  manner  as  the  barometer  and  thermometer  mea- 
fure  its  different  degrees  of  gravity  or  warmth. 

Though  every  fubftance  which  fwells  in  moift,  and 
(brinks  in  dry  weather,  is  capable  of  becoming  an  hy¬ 
grometer;  y£t  this  kind  of  inffrument  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  as  yet  arrived  at  fuch  a  degree  of  perfe&ion  as  the 
barometers  and  thermometers.  There  are  three  gene¬ 
ral  principles  on  which  hygrometers  have  been  con- 
ftru&ed.  i .  The  lengthening  and  fhortening  of  firings 
by  drynefs  and  moifture,  or  their  twifting  and  untwift- 
ing  by  the  fame.  2.  The  fwelling  and  fhrinking  of 
fofid  fubftances  by  moifture  or  drynefs  ;  and,  3.  By 
the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  the  weight  of  particular  bo¬ 
dies  whofe  nature  is  to  abforb  the  humidity  of  the  at¬ 
mofphere. 

On  the  firft  of  thefe  principles  Mr  Smeaton  hath 
conftru&ed  an  hygrometer  greatly  fuperior  to  any  that 
had  appeared  before,  and  of  which  the  following  ac¬ 
count  is  given  in  the  62d  volume  of  the  Philofophical 
Tranfa&ions. 

“  Having  fome  years  ago  attempted  to  make  an  ac¬ 
curate  and  fenfible  hygrometer  by  means  of  a  hempen 
cord  of  a  confiderable  length,  I  quickly  found,  that, 
though  it  was  more  than  fufSciently  fufceptiblc  of  eve¬ 
ry  change  in  the  humidity  of  the  atmofpherer  yet  the 
cord  was  upon  the  whole  in  a  continual  ftate  of  length¬ 
ening.  Though  this  change  was  the  greateft  at  firft, 
yet  it  did  not  appear  probable  that  any  given  time 
would  bring  it  to  a  certainty  ;  and,  furthermore,  it 
feemed,  that  as  the  cord  grew  more  determinate  in 
mean  length,  the  alteration  by  certain  differences  of 
moifture  grew  lefs.  Now,  as  on  confidering  wood, 
catgut,  paper,  &c.  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  like¬ 
lihood  of  finding  any  fubftance  fufficiently  fenfible  of 
differences  of  moifture  that  would  be  unalterable  under 
the  fame  degrees  thereof ;  this  led  me  to  confider  of  a 
conftru&ion  which  would  readily  admit  of  an  adjuft- 
ment ;  fo  that,  though  the  cord  whereby  the  inffrument 
is  aftuated  may  be  variable  in  itfelf,  both  as  to  abfo- 
lute  length  and  difference  of  length  under  given  de¬ 
grees  of  moifture,  yet  that,  oh  fuppofition  of  a  mate¬ 
rial  departure  from  its  original  fcale,  it  might  be  re- 
dily  reftored  thereto  ;  and,  in  confequence,  that  any 
number  of  hygrometers  fimilarly  conftrufted,  might, 
Vol.  V. 


like  thermometers,  be  capable  of  fpeaking  the  fame 
language. 

“  The  two  points  of  heat  the  more  readily  deter¬ 
minable  in  a  thermometer,  are  the  points  of  freezing 
and  boiling  water.  In  like  manner,  to  conftrudt  hy¬ 
grometers  which  (hall  be  capable  of  agreement,  it  is 
neceffary  to  eftablifh  two  different  degrees  of  a  moi¬ 
fture  which  (hall  be  as  fixed  in  themfelves,  and  to  which 
we  can  have  recourfe  as  readily  and  as  often  as  pofiible. 

“  One  point  is  given  by  making  the  fubftance  per¬ 
fectly  wet,  which  feems  fufficiently  determinable  ;  the 
other  is  that  of  perfeCl  dry,  which  I  do  not  apprehend 
to  be-attainable  with  the  fame  precifion.  A  readinefs 
to  imbibe  wet,  fo  that  the  fubftance  may  be  foon  and 
fully  faturated,  and  alfo  a  facility  of  parting  with  its 
moifture  on  being  expofed  to  the  fire  to  dry ;  at  the 
fame  time,  that  neither  immerfion,  nor  a  moderate  ex- 
pofition  to  the  warmth  of  the  fire,  fliall  injure  its  tex¬ 
ture  ;  are  properties  requifite  to  the  firft  mover  of  fuch 
an  hygrometer,  that  in  a  manner  exclude  all  fubftances 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  befides  hempen  and  flaxen 
threads  and  cords,  or  fubftances  compounded  of  them. 

“  Upon  thefe  ideas,  in  the  year  1758,  I  conftrufted 
two  hygrometers  as  nearly  alike  as  pofiible,  in  order 
that  I  might  have  the  means  of  examining  their  agree¬ 
ment  or  difagreement  on  fimilar  or  diffimilar  treat¬ 
ment.  The  interval  or  fcale  between  dry  and  wet  I 
divided  into  too  equal  parts,  which  I  call  the  degrees 
of  this  hygrometer.  The  point  of  o  denotes  perfeft 
dry*;  and  the  numbers  increafe  with  the  degrees  of 
moifture  to  1  go,  which  denotes  perfeft  wet. 

“  On  comparing  them  for  fome  time,  when  hung 
up  together  in  a  paffage  or  ftaircafe,  where  they  would 
be  very  little  affeifted  by  fire,  and  where  they  would 
be  expofed  to  as  free  an  air  as  pofiible  in  the  infide  of 
the  houfe,  I  found  that  they  were  generally  within  one 
degree,  and  very  rarely  differed  two  degrees ;  but  as 
thefe  comparifons  neceffarily  took  up  fome  time,  and 
were  frequently  interrupted  by  long  avocations  from 
home,  it  was  fome  years  before  I  could  form  a  tolerable 
judgment  of  them.  One  thing  I  foon  obferved,  not 
altogether  to  my  liking,  which  was,  that  the  flaxen 
cords  made  ufe  of  feemed  to  make  fo  much  refiftance 
to  the  entry  of  fmall  degrees  of  moifture,  (fuch  as  is 
commonly  experienced  within  doors  in  the  fituation 
above-mentioned),  that  all  the  changes  were  comprifed 
within  the  firft  30°  of  the  fcale  ;  but  yet,  on  expofing 
them  to  the  warm  fteam  of  a  wafti-houfe,  the  index 
quickly  mounted  to  100.  I  was  therefore  defirous  of 
impregnating  the  cords  with  fomething  of  a  fajine  na¬ 
ture,  which  (hould  difpofe  them  more  forcibly  to  at¬ 
tract  moifture  ;  in  order  that  the  index  might,  with  the 
ordinary  changes  of  the  moifture  in  the  atmofphere,  tra¬ 
vel  over  a  greater  part  of  the  fcale  of  100.  How  to  do 
this  in  a  regular  and  fixed  quantity,  was  the  fubjeft  of 
many  experiments,  and  feveral  years  interrupted  inquiry. 
At  laft  I  tried  the  one  hereafter  deferibed,  which  feemed 
to  anfwer  my  intention  in  a  great  meafure  j  and  tho' 
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Hygrome-  upon  the  whole  it  does  not  appear  probable  that  ever 
ter*  this  inftrument  will  be  made  capable  of  fuch  an  accu- 
rate  agreement  as  the  mercurial  thermometers  are,  yet 
if  we  can  reduce  all  the  difagreements  of  an  hygrome¬ 
ter  within  /-^th  part  of  the  whole  fcale,  it  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  of  life  in  fome  pliilofophical  inquiries,  in  lieu 
of  inftruments  which  have  not  yet  been  reduced  to  any 
common  fcale  at  all. 

“  Fig.  1.  and  2.  ABC  is  an  orthographic  delinea¬ 
tion  of  the  whole  inftrument  feen  in  front  in  its  true 
proportion.  DE  is  that  of  the  profile,  or  inftru¬ 
ment  feen  edgewife.  FG  in  both  rcprefents  a  flaxen 
cord  about  35  inches  long,  fufpended  by  a  turning  peg 
F,  and  attached  to  a  loop  of  brafs-wire  at  A,  which 
goes  down  into  the  box  cover  H,  and  defends  the  in¬ 
dex,  &c.  from  injury;  and  by  aglafs  expofes  the  fcale 
to  view. 

“  Fig.  3.  ftiews  the  inftrument  to  a  larger  fcale,  the 
upright  part  being  fhortened,  and  the  box-cover  re¬ 
moved;  in  which  the  fame  letters  reprefent  the  fame 
parts  as  in  the  preceding  figures;  GI  are  two  loops 
or  long  links  of  brafs-wire,  which  lay  hold  of  the  in¬ 
dex  KL,  moveable  upon  a  fmall  ftud  or  centre  K.  The 
cord  FG  is  kept  moderately  ftrained  by  a  weight 
M  of  about  half  a  pound  avoirdupois. — It  is  obvious, 
that,  as  the  cord  lengthens  and  fliortens,  the  extreme 
end  of  the  index  rifes  and  falls,  and  fuccefiively  paffes 
over  N  2  the  fcale  difpofed  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  and 
containing  160  equal  divilions.  This  fcale  is  attached 
to  the  brafs  Hiding  ruler  QP,  which  moves  upon  the 
directing  piece  RR,  fixed  by  fcrews  to  the  board,  which 
makes  the  frame  or  bafe  of  the  whole ;  and  the  fcale 
and  ruler  NQP  is  retained  in  any  place  nearer  to,  or 
further  from,  the  centre  K,  as  may  be  required  by  the 
fcrew  S. 

“  Fig.  4.  reprefents  in  profile  the  Aiding  piece  and 
ftud  I  (fig.  3.),  which  traverfes  upon  that  part  of  the 
index  next  the  centre  K;  and  which  can,  by  the  two 
fcrews  of  the  ftud,  be  retained  upon  any  part  of  the 
index  that  is  made  parallel ;  and  which  is  done  for 
three  or  four  inches  from  the  centre,  for  that  purpofe. 
The  ftud  is  filed  to  the  edges,  like  the  fulcrum  of  a 
feale-beam;  one  being  formed  on  the  under-fide,  the 
other  on  the  upper,  and  as  near  as  may  be  to  one 
another.  An  hook  formed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
wire-loops  Cl,  retains  the  index,  by  the  lowermoft 
edge  of  the  ftud  ;  while  the  weight  M  hangs  by  a  fmall 
hook  upon  the  upper  edge:  by  thefe  means  the  index 
is  kept  fteady,  and  the  cords  ftrained  by  the  weight, 
with  very  little  fridlion  or  burthen  upon  the  central 
ftud  K. 

“  Fig*  5*  is  a  parallellogram  of  plate  brafs,  to  keep 
out  duft,  which  is  attached  to  the  upper  edge  of  the 
box-cover  H;  and  ferves  to  ftiut  the  part  of  the  box- 
cover  neceffarily  cut  away,  to  give  leave  for  the  wire 
GI  to  traverfe  with  the  Aiding  ftud  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index  K  ;  and  where,  in 
fig.  5.  a  is  an  hole  of  about  an  inch  diameter,  for  the 
wire  GI  to  pafs  through  in  the  rifing  and  falling  of  the 
index  freely  without  touching  ;  b  is  a  flit  of  a  leffer 
fize,  fuificient  to  pafs  the  wire,  and  admit  the  cover  to 
come  off  without  deranging  the  cord  or  index  ;  cc  are 
two  fmall  fcrews  applied  to  two  flits,  by  which  the 
plate  Aides  lengthways,  in  order  to  adapt  the  hole  a 
to  the  wire  GI,  at  any  place  of  the  ftud  I  upon  the 
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“  x.  In  this  conftru&ion,  the  index  KL  being  12 
inches  long,  4  inches  from  the  extreme  end  are  filed  fo 
narrow  in  the  direction  in  which  it  is  feen  by  the  eye, 
that  any  part  of  thefe  four  inches  lying  over  the  divi- 
fions  of  the  fcale,  becomes  an  index  thereto.  The  fcale 
itfelf  Aides  four  inches,  fo  as  to  be  brought  under  any 
part  of  the  four  inches  of  the  index  attenuated  as  above- 
mentioned. 

“  2.  The  pofition  of  the  direfting  piece  RR  is  fo 
determined  as  to  be  parallel  to  a  right  line  drawn  thro’ 
o  upon  the  fcale,  and  the  centre  K  of  the  index;  con- 
fequently,  as  the  attenuated  part  of  the  index  forms  a 
part  of  a  radius  or  right  line  from  the  fame  centre,  it 
follows,  that  whenever  the  index  points  to  o  upon  the 
fcale,  though  the  fcale  is  moved  nearer  to  or  further 
from  the  centre  of  the  index,  yet  it  produces  no  Change 
in  the  place  to  which  the  index  points. 

“  3.  When  the  divided  arch  of  the  fcale  is  at  10  inches 
from  the  centre,  (that  is,  at  its  mean  diftance) ;  then 
the  centre  of  the  arch  and  the  centre  of  the  index  are 
coincident.  At  other  diftances,  the  extremes  of  which 
are  eight  or  twelve  inches,  the  centre  of  the  divifions, 
and  the  centre  of  the  index  pointing  thereto,  not  be¬ 
ing  coincident,  the  index  cannot  move  oyer  the  fpaces 
geometrically  proportionable  to  one  another  in  all  fi¬ 
xations  of  the  fcale,  yet,  the  whole  fcale  not  exceed¬ 
ing  30°  of  a  circle,  it  will  be  found  on  computation, 
that  the  error  can  never  be  fo  great  as  part  of  the 
fcale,  or  i°  of  the  hygrometer  ;  which  in  this  inftru¬ 
ment  being  confidered  as  indivifible,  the  mechanical 
error  will  not  be  fenfible. 

“  The  cord  here  made  ufe  of  is  flax,  and  between 
•y^h  andyg-th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  which  can  be 
readily  afeertained  by  meafuring  a  number  of  turns 
made  round  a  pencil  or  fmall  ftick.  It  is  a  fort  of  cord 
ufed  in  London  for  making  nets,  and  is  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  kind  called  by  net-makers  flaxen  three- threads 
laid.  A  competent  quantity  of  this  Cord  was  boiled 
in  one  pound  avoirdupois  of  water,  in  which  was  put 
two  pennyweights  troy  of  common  fait  ;  the  whole 
was  reduced  by  boiling  to  fix  ounces  avoirdupois, 
which  was  done  in  about  half  an  hour.  As  this  afeer- 
tains  a  given  ftrength  of  the  brine,  on  taking  out  the 
cord  ;  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  every  fibre  of  the  cord 
is  equally  impregnated  with  fait.  The  cord  being 
dried,  it  will  be  proper  to  ftretch  it ;  which  may  be 
dene  fo  as  to  prevent  it  from  nntwifting,  by  tying 
three  or  four  yards  to  two  nails  againft  a  wall,  in  an 
horizontal  pofition,  and  hangings  weight  of  a  pound 
or  two  to  the  middle,  fo  as  to  make  it  form  an  obtufe 
angle.  This  done  for  a  week  or  more  in  a  room,  will 
lay  the  fibres  of  the  cord  clofe  together,  and  prevent 
its  ftretching  fo  fall;  after  being  applied  to  the  in¬ 
ftrument,  as  it  would  otherwife  be  apt  to  do. 

“  The  hygrometer  is  to  be  adjufted  in  the  following 
manner.  The  box-cover  being  taken  off  to  prevent  its 
being  fpoiled  by  the  fire,  and  choofing  a  day  natu¬ 
rally  dry,  fet  the  inftrument  nearly  upright,  about  a 
yard  from  a  moderate  fire ;  fo  that  the  cord  may  be¬ 
come  dry,  and  the  inftrument  warm,  but  not  fo  near 
as  would  fpoil  the  fineft  linen  by  too  much  heat,  and 
yet  fully  evaporate  the  moifture  ;  there  let  the  inftru¬ 
ment  ftay  till  the  index  is  got  as  low  as  it  will  go  ; 
now  and  then  ftroaking  the  cord  betwixt  the  thumb 
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and  finger  downwards,  in  order  to  lay  the  fibres  there- 
of  clofe  together  ;  and  thereby  caufing  it  to  lengthen 
as  much  as  pofiible.  When  the  index  is  thus  become 
Ihtionary,  which  will  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour,  more  or  lefs,  as  the  air  is  naturally  more  or  lefs 
dry,  by  means  of  the  peg  at  top  raife  or  deprefs  the 
index,  till  it  lies  over  the  point  0.  This  done,  remove 
the  inftrument  from  the  fire  ;  and  having  ready  fome 
warm  water  in  a  tea-cup,  take  a  middling  camel’s-hair 
pencil,  and,  dipping  it  in  the  water,  gently  anoint  the 
cord  till  it  will  drink  up  no  more,  and  till  the  index 
becomes  ftationary  and  water  will  have  no  more  effect 
upon  it,  which  will  all'o  generally  happen  in  about  an 
hour.  If  in  this  ftate  the  index  lies  over  the  degree 
marked  too,  all  is  right:  if  not,  flack  the  fcrew  S, 
and  Aide  the  fcale  nearer  to  or  further  from  the  centre, 
till  the  point  loo  comes  under  the  index,  and  then  the 
inftrument  is  adjufted  for  ufe  :  but  if  the  compafs  of 
the  Aide  is  not  fufficient  to  effect  this,  as  may  proba¬ 
bly  happen  on  the  firft  adjuftment,  flack  the  proper 
fcrews,  and  move  the  Aiding  ftudd  I  nearer  to  or  fur¬ 
ther  from  the  centre  of  the  index,  according  as  the 
angle  formed  by  the  index  between  the  two  points  of 
dry  or  wet  happens  to  be  too  fmall  or  too  large  for 
the  fcale.” 

I.  On  the  fecond  general  principle,  namely,  that 
of  the  fwelliilg  of  folid  bodies  by  moifture,  and  their 
contraction  by  drynefs,  Mr  De  Luc’s  is  the  beft.  He 
makes  choice  of  ivory  for  the  conftruCtion  of  his  hy¬ 
grometer,  bec3ufe  he  fiuds,  that,  being  once  wetted, 
ivory  regularly  fwells  by  moifture,  and  returns  exactly 
to  the  fame  dimenfions  when  the  moifture  is  evapora¬ 
ted,  which  other  bodies  do  not.  This  hygrometer  is 
reprefented  in  fig.  6.  a  ab  is  an  ivory  tube  open  at  the 
end  a  a ,  and  clofe  at  b.  It  is  made  of  a  piece  of  ivory 
taken  at  the  diftance  of  fome  inches  from  the  top  of  a 
pretty  large  elephant’s  tooth,  and  likewife  at  the  fame 
diftance  from  its  furface,  and  from  the  canal  which 
reaches  to  that  point.  (This  particular  dire&ion  is 
given,  that  the  texture  of  the  ivory  in  all  different  hy¬ 
grometers  may  be  the  fame,  which  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.)  This  piece  is  to  be  bored  cxaftly  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  its  fibres  ;  the  hole  muft  be  very  ftraight,  its 
dimenfions  2-*-  lines  in  diameter,  and  2  inches  8  lines 
in  depth  from  a  a  to  c.  Its  bore  is  then  to  be  exactly 
filled  with  a  brats  cylinder,  which,  however,  muft  pro¬ 
ject  fomewhat  beyond  the  ivory  tube,  and  thus  it  is  to 
be  turned  on  a  proper  machine,  till  the  thicknefs  of 
the  ivory  is  exactly  TJ7  of  a  line,  except  at  the  two  ex¬ 
tremities.  At  the  bottom  b,  the  tube  ends  in  a  point ; 
and  at  the  top  a  a  it  muft  for  about  two  lines  be  left  a 
little  thicker,  to  enable  it  to  bear  the  prefTure  of  ano¬ 
ther  piece  put  into  it.  Thus  the  thin  or  hygrometri- 
cal  part  of  the  tube  will  be  reduced  to  French  inches, 
including  the  concavity  of  the  bottom.  Before  this 
piece  is  ufed,  it  muft  be  put  into  water,  fo  that  the 
external  part  alone  may  be  wetted  by  it ;  and  here  it 
is  to  remain  till  the  water  penetrates  to  the  infide,  and 
appears  in  the  form  of  dew,  which  will  happen  in  a 
few  hours.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that  the  ivory  tube 
remains  fomewhat  larger  ever  after  it  is  wetted  the  firft 
time. 

For  this  hygrometer,  a  glafs  tube  muft  be  provided 
about  14  inches  long,  the  lower  end  of  which  is  (hewn 
in  ddee.  Its  internal  diameter  is  about  ^  of  a  line. 
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If  now  the  ivory  tube  is  exa&ly  filled  with  mercury,  Hygrome- 
and  the  glafs  one  affixed  to  it,  as  the  capacity  of  thfc  ler‘ 
former  decreafes  by  being  dried,  the  mercury  will  be 
forced  up  into  the  glafs  one. 

The  piece  ffgg  is  intended  to  join  the  ivory  with 
the  glafs  tybe.  It  is  of  brafs,  ftiaped  as  in  the  figure. 

A  cylindrical  hole  is  bored  through  it,  which  holds 
the  glafs  tube  as  tight  as  pofiible  without  danger  of 
breaking  it  ;  and  its  lower  part  is  to  enter  with  fome 
degree  of  difficulty  into  the  ivory  pipe.  To  hinder 
that  part  of  the  tube  which  inclofes  the  brafs  piece 
from  being  affedled  by  the  variations  of  the  moifture, 
it  is  covered  with  a  brafs  verrel  reprefented  in  h  k  i  i. 

The  pieces  muft  be  united  together  with  gnm-lac  or 
maftic. 

The  introduftion  of  the  mercury  is  the  next  opera¬ 
tion.  For  this  purpofe,  a  flip  of  paper  three  inches 
wide  is  firft  to  be  rolled  over  the  glafs  tube,  and  tied 
fa  ft  to  the  extremity  neareft  the  ivory  pipe.  A  horfe- 
hair  is  then  to  be  introduced  to  the  tube,  long  enough 
to  enter  the  ivory  pipe  by  an  inch,  and  to  reach  three 
or  four  inches  beyond  the  extremity  of  the  glafs  one. 

The  paper  which  has  been  fhaped  round  the  tube  muft 
now  be  raifed,  and  ufed  as  a  funnel  to  pour  the  mer¬ 
cury  into  the  inftrument,  which  is  held  upright.  The  pu- 
reft  quickfilveristo  be  ufed  for  this  purpofe,  and  it  will 
therefore  be  proper  to  ufe  that  revived  from  cinnabar.  It 
eafily  runs  into  the  tube  ;  and  the  air  efcapes  by  means 
ofthe  horfe  hair,aflifted  with  fome  gentle  fhakes.  Frefh 
mercury  muft  from  time  to  time  be  fupplied,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  mercurial  tube  from  being  totally  emptied;  in 
which  cafe,  the  mercurial  pellicle  which  always  forms 
by  the  contact  of  the  air  would  run  in  along  with  it. 

Some  air-bubbles  generally  remain  in  the  tube  j 
they  may  be  feen  through  the  ivory  pipe,  which  is  thin 
enough  to  have  fome  tranfparency.  Thefe  bemg  col- 
ledted  together  by  fhaking,  mult  be  brought  to  the 
top  of  the  tube,  and  expelled  by  means  of  the  horfe- 
hair.  To  facilitate  this  operation,  fome  part  of  the 
mercury  muft  be  taken  out  of  the  tube,  in  order  that 
the  air  may  be  lefs  obftru&ed  in  getting  out,  and  the 
horfe-hairhave  a  freer  motion  to  afiift  it.  Air,  how¬ 
ever,  cannot  be  entirely  driven  out  in  this  manner.  It 
is  the  weight  of  the  mercury  with  which  the  tube  is 
for  that  reafon  to  be  filled,  which  in  time  completes 
its  expulfion,  by  making  it  pafs  through  the  pores  of 
the  ivory.  To  hailed  this,  the  hygrometers  are  put 
into  a  proper  box.  This  is  fixed  nearly  in  a  ver¬ 
tical  dire&ion  to  the  faddle  of  a  horfe,  which  is  fet  a- 
trotting  for  a  few  hours.  The  fhakes  fometimes  divide 
the  column  of  mercury  in  the  glafs  tube,  but  it  is 
eafily  re-united  with  the  horfe-hair.  When,  upon  (ba¬ 
king  the  hygrometer  vertically,  no  fmall  tremulous 
motion  is  any  longer  perceived  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  column,  one  may  be  fure  that  all  the  air  is  gone 
out. 

The  fcale  of  this  hygrometer  may  be  adjufted,  as 
foon  as  the  air  is  gone  out,  in  the  following  manner, 

The  inftrument  is  to  be  fufpended  in  a  vellel  of  water 
cooled  with  ice,  frefh  quantities  of  which  are  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  as  the  former  melts.  Here  it  is  to  remain  till  it 
has  funk  as  low  as  it  will  fink  by  the  enlargement  of 
the  capacity  of  the  ivory  tube,  owing  to  the  moifture 
it  has  imbibed.  This  ufually  happens  in  feven  or 
eight  hours,  and  is  to  be  carefully  noted.  In  two  or 
2 1  Q_z  three 
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Hygrome-  three  hours  the  mercury  begins  to  afcend,  becaufe  the 
tcr-  moifture  paffe3  into  the  cavity,  and  forces  it  up.  The 
the  lowed  ftation  of  the  mercury  is  then  to  be  marked 
o ;  and  for  the  more  accurate  marking  the  degrees  on 
the  fcale,  M.  De  Luc  always  chofe  to  have  his  hy- 
grometrical  tube  made  of  one  which  had  formerly  be¬ 
longed  to  a  thermometer.  The  reafon  of  this  is,  that 
in  the  thermometer  the  expan  lion  of  the  mercury  by 
heat  had  been  already  determined.  The  diftance  be¬ 
tween  the  thermometrical  points  of  melting  ice  and 
boiling  water  at  27  French  inches  of  the  barometer 
was  found  to  be  1937  parts.  The  bulb  of  this  prepa¬ 
ratory  thermometer  was  broke  in  a  bafon,  in  order  to 
receive  carefully  all  the  mercury  that  it  contained. 
This  being  weighed  in  nice  feales  amounted  to  1428 
grains.  The  hygrometer  contained  460  grains  of  the 
fame  mercury.  Now  it  is  plain,  that  the  extent  of  the 
degrees  on  the  hygrometer,  ought  to  be  to  that  of  the 
degrees  on  the  preparatory  thermometer  as  the  diffe¬ 
rent  weights  of  the  mercury  contained  in  each  ;  con- 
fequently  1428  :  460  :  :  1937  :  624  nearly;  and  there¬ 
fore  the  correfponding  intervals  ought  to  follow  the 
fame  proportion  :  and  thus  the  leftgth  of  a  fcale  was 
obtained,  which  might  be  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  he  pleafed. 

Fig.  7.  is  a  reprefentation  of  De  Luc’s  hygrome¬ 
ter  when  fully  conftru&ed.  In  elegance  it  far  exceeds 
Smeaton’s  or  any  other,  and  probably  alfo  in  accu¬ 
racy  ;  for  by  means  of  a  fmall  thermometer  fixed  on 
the  board  along  with  it,  the  expanfion  of  the  mercury 
by  heat  may  be  known  with  great  accuracy,  and  of 
confequence  how  much  of  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  the  hygrometer  is  owing  to  that  caufe,  and  how 
much  to  the  mere  moifture  of  the  atmofphere. 

3..  On  the  third  principle,  namely,  the  alteration  of 
the  weight  of  certain  fubftances  by  their  attracting  the 
moifture  of  the  air,  few  attempts  have  been  made,  nor 
do  they  feenj  to  have  been  attended  with  much  fuccefs. 
Sponges  dipped  in  a  folution  of  alkaline  falts,  and 
fome  Ttinds  of  paper,  have  been  tried.  Thefe  are  fuf- 
pended  to  one  end  of  a  very  accurate  balance,  and 
counterpoised  by  weights  at  the  other,  and  fliew  the 
degrees  of  moifture  or  drynefs  by  the  afeent  or  defeent 
of  one  of  the  ends.  But,  befides.  that  fuch  kinds  of 
hygrometers  are  deftitute  of  any  fixed  point  from 
whence  to  begin  their  fcale,  they  have  another  incon¬ 
venience  (from  which  indeed  Smeaton’s  is  not  free,  and 
which  has  been  found  to  render  it  erroneous),  namely, 
that  all  faline  fubftances  are  deftroyed  by  long  conti¬ 
nued  expofure  to  the  air  in  very  fmall  quantities,  and 
therefore  can  only  imbibe  the  moifture  for  a  certain 
time.  Oil  of  vitriol,  hath  therefore  been  recommended 
in  preference  to  the  alkaline  or  neutral  falts.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  105  ;  and,  indeed,  for  fuch  as  do  not 
chufe  to  beat  the  trouble  of  conftruCting  a  hygrome¬ 
ter  on  the  principles  of  Mr  Smeaton  or  De  Luc,  this 
will  probably  be  found  the  moft  eafy  and  accurate. 
Fig.  8.  reprefents  an  hygrometer  of  this  kind.  A  is 
a  fmall  glafs  cup  containing  a  fmall  quantity  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  B  an  index  counterpoifing  it,  and  C  the  fcale ; 
where  it  is  plain,  that  as  the  oil  of  vitriol  attracts  the 
moifture  of  the  air  the  fcale  will  defeend,  which  will 
raife  the  index,  and  vice  verfa.  This  liquid  is  exceed¬ 
ingly  fenfible  of  the  increafe  or  decreafe  of  moifture. 
A  lingle  grain,  after  its  full  increafe,  has  varied  its 
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equilibrium  fo  fenfibly,  that  the  tongue  of  a  balance,  Hygrofeop^, 
only  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  ha3  deferibed  an  arch  H  ji 

one  third  of  an  inch  in  compafs,  (which  arch  would  *men‘ 

have  been  almoft  three  inches  if  the  tongue  had  been 
one  foot),  even  with  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  liquor;  con- 
fequently,  if  more  liquor,  expanded  under  a  large  fur- 
face,  were  ufed,  a  pair  of  feales  might  afford  as  nice 
an  hygrometer  as  any  kind  yet  invented. — A  great  in¬ 
convenience,  however,  is,  that  as  the  air  muft  have  1 

full  accefs  to  the  liquid,  it  is  impoffible  to  keep  out 
the  duft,  which,  by  continually  adding  its  weight, 
muft  render  the- hygrometer  falfe  :  add  to  this,  that 
even  oil  of  vitriol  itfelf  is  by  time  deftroyed,  and 
changes  its  nature,  if  a  fmall  quantity  of  it  is  conti¬ 
nually  expofed  to  the  air.  So  that  of  all  the  inventions 
that  have  hitherto  appeared,  De  Luc’s  alone  feems  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  brought  to  the  requifite  perfection. 

HYGROSCOPE.  The  fame  with  Hygrome¬ 
ter. 

HYLA  (anc.  geog.),  a  river  of  Myfia  Minor,  fa¬ 
mous  for  Hylas  the  favourite  boy  of  Hercules,  who 
was  carried  down  the  ftream  and  drowned.  It  is  faid 
to  run  byPrufa;  whence  it  feems  to  be  the  fame  with 
the  Rbyndacus,  which  runs  north-weft  into  the  Pio- 
pontis. 

HYLAS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  fon  of  Tbeodamus, 
was  raviflied  by  the  nymphs  of  a  fountain  as  he  was 
taking  out  fome  water  for  Hercules  by  whom  he  was 
beloved. 

HYMEN,  or  Hymen^eus,  a  fabulous  divinity, 
the  fon  of  Bacchus  and  Venus  Urania,  was  fuppofed 
by  the  ancients  to  prefide  over  marriages ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  was  invoked  in  epithalamiums,  and  other 
matrimonial  ceremonies,  under  the  formula,  Hymen , 

0  Hymenae  I 

The  poets  generally  crown  this  deity  with  a  chap¬ 
let  of  rofes  ;  and  reprefent  him,  as  it  were,  diffolved 
and  enervated  with  pJeafures  ;  drelled  in  a  yellow 
robe,  and  fhoes  of  the  fame  colour ;  with  a  torch  in 
his  hand. — Catullus,  in  one  of  his  epigrams,  addrefies 
him  thus  :  Cinge  tempora  fioribus , 

Suaveolentis  amaraci. 

It  was  for  this  reafon,  that  the  new-married  couple 
bore  garlands  of  flowers  on  the  wedding-day  :  which 
cuftom  .alfo  obtained  among  the  Hebrews ;  and  even 
among  Chriftians,  during  the  firft  ages  of  the 
church,  as  appears  from  Tertullian,  De  corono  mi - 
litari,  where  he  fays,  Goronant  <&  nupta  fponfot . — 

S.  Chryfoftom  likewife  mentions  thefe  crowns  of 
flowers ;  and  to  this  day  the  Greeks  call  marriage 
s-tpavo/tta,  in  refpeCt  of  this  crown  or  garland. 

Hymen,  in  anatomy,  a  membrane  in  general ;  but 
by  it  is  ufually  underftood  the  membrane  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  and  is  fituated  at  the 
entrance  of  the.  vagina.  When  this  membrane  is  rup¬ 
tured,  it  is  ftirivelled  up,  and  forms  the  caruncula? 
myrtiformes.  It  naturally  (brinks  with  years,  and 
often  disappears  before  the  age  of  20,  fo  can  be  no 
proof  of  virginity. 

In  fome  infants  this  membrane  fo  clofes  up  the  ure¬ 
thra,  that  the  urine  cannot  be  voided  :  in  others,  the 
urine  paffes,  but  when  the  menfes  flow,  they  cannot 
be  difeharged,  becaufe  of  the  imperforated  hymen. 

When  the  mark  of  perforation  cannot  be  feen,  th£ 
cure  is  thought  to  be  impracticable.;  but  when  the 
punCture 
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f  men  seal  pun&ure  of  a  lancet  could  not  produce  the  defired  ef- 
3  I!  feci,  a  trochar  and  canula  hath  fucceeded,  though  a 
mu?3"  PaffaSe  f°llr  inches  was  perforated  before  th,e  end 
was  obtained. — In  the  memoirs  of  the  Royal  Aca¬ 
demy  of  Sciences  for  1 756,  we  have  an  account  of  a 
conception  without  any  perforation  of  the  hymen. 

HYMENiEAL,  iomething  belonging  to  mar- 
1  riage  ;  fo  called  from  Hymen.  See  Poetry,  n°  157. 

HYMN,  a  fong  or  ode  in  honour  of  God  ;  or  a 
poem,  proper  to  be  fung,  compofed  in  honour  of  fome 
deity.  See  Song,  and  Ode. — The  word  is  Greek, 
hymn ,  formed  of  the  verb  v-a,  celebro ,  “  I  cele¬ 
brate.” — Ifibdore,  on  this  word,  remarks,  that  hymn 
is  properly  a  fong  of  joy,  full  of  the  praifes  of  God  : 
by  which,  according  to  him,  it  is  diltinguiflied  from 
threr.a,  which  is  a  mourning  fong,  full  of  lamentation. 

St  Hilary,  bifhop  ofPoifliers,  is  faid  to  have  been 
the  firft  that  compofed  hymns  to  be  fung  in  churches, 
and  was  fallowed  by  St  Ambrofe.  Moft  of  thofe 
in  the  Roman  Breviary'  were  compofed  by  Pruden- 
tius.  They  have  been  tranflated  into  French  verfe 
by  Melfieurs  de  Port  Royal. — In  the  Greek  Liturgy 
there  are  four  kinds  of  hymns  ;  but  the  word  is  not 
taken  in  the  fenfe  of  a  praife  offered  in  verfe,  but 
Amply  of  a  laud  or  praife.  The  angelic  hymn,  or 
Gloria  in  excelfs ,  makes  the  firft  kind;  the  trifagion 
the  fecund  ;  the  Cherubic  hymn ,  the  third  ;  and  the 
hymn  of  victory  and  triumph  called  i the  laft. 

The  hymns  or  odes  of  the  ancients,  generally  con¬ 
fided  of  three  ftanzas  or  couplets  ;  the  firft  called 
firophe ,  the  fecond  antijlrophe ,  and  the  laft  epode. 

HYMMETTUS  (anc.  geo g.),  a  mountain  of  At¬ 
tica  near  Athens,  famous  for  its  marble  quarries,  and 
for  its  excellent  honey.  Hymettius  the  epithet. 
Pliny  fays  that  the  orator  Craffus  was  the  firft  who 
had  rrtarble  columns  from  this  place. 

HYOIDES,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  tongue.  See  Anatomy,  n°  27. 

HYOSCYAMUS,  henbane  ;  a  genus  of  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies,  one  of  which,  viz. 
the  niger,  or  common  henbane,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 
It  grows  on  road-fides,  and  among  rubbilh.  It  is  a 
biennial  plant,  wiih  long  flelhy  roots  which  ftrike  deep 
into  the  ground,  fending  out  feveral  large  foft  leaves, 
deeply  llalhed  on  their  edges  ;  the  following  fpring  the 
ftalks  come  up,  which  are  about  two  feet  high,  gar- 
nilhed  with  flowers  Handing  on  one  fide  in  a  double 
row,  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  alternately.  They  are 
of  a  dark  purplilh colour,  with  a  black  bottom;  and 
are  fucceeded  by  roundilh  capfules  which  open  with  a 
lid  at  the  top,  and  have  two  cells  filled  with  fmall  ir¬ 
regular  feeds. — The  feeds,  leaves,  and  roots  of  this 
plant,  as  well  as  of  all  other  fpecies  of  this  genus,  are 
poifonous:  and  many  well  attefted  inftances  of  their 
bad  effects  are  recorded;  madnefs,  convulfions,  and 
death,  being  the  common  confequence.  In  a  fmaller 
dofe,  they  occafion  giddinefs  and  ftupor.  It  is  faid 
that  the  leaves  fcattered  about  a  houfe  will  drive  away 
mice. — The  juice  of  the  plant  evaporated  to  an  ex- 
trail,  is  ordered  by  the  Edinburgh  college  in  fome 
cafes  as  a  narcotic,  in  which  refpedl  undoubtedly  it  may 
be  a  powerful  medicine  if  properly  managed.  The 
dofe  is  from  half  a  fcruple  to  half  a  dram. — Goats  are 
not  fond  of  the  plant;  horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  and  fwine, 


refufe  it.  Hj-'o  tliyr- 

HYO-THYROIDES,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the 
mufcles  belonging  to  the  os  hyoides.  See  Anatomy,  „  »  . 
Table  of  the  Mufcles.  - 

HYPALLAGE,  among  grammarians,  a  fpecies 
of  hyperbaton,  confiding  in  a  mutual  permutation  of 
one  cafe  for  another.  Thus  Virgil  fays,  Dare  clafibus 
attftros,  for  dare  clajfes  aufris;  and  again,  Necdum 
Hits  labra  admovi,  for  necdum  ilia  labris  admovi. 

HYPANTE,  or  Hyperpan te,  a  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  feaft  of  the  prefentation  of  Jefus 
in  the  temple. — This  word,  which  fignifies  lowly  or 
humble  meeting ,  was  given  to  this  feaft  from  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  old  Simeon  and  Anna  the  prophetefs  in  the 
temple  when  Jefus  was  brought  thither. 

HYPATIA,  a  learned  and  beautiful  lady  of  anti¬ 
quity,  the  daughter  of  Theon  a  celebrated  philofo- 
pher  and  mathematician,  and  prefident  of  the  famous 
Alexandrian  fchool,  was  born  at  Alexandria  about 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Her  father,  encouraged 
by  her  extraordinary  genius,  had  her  educated  not 
only  in  all  the  ordinary  qualifications  of  her  fex,  but 
caufed  her  likewife  to  be  inftru&ed  in  the  moft  ab- 
ftrufe  feiences.  She  made  fuch  great  progrefs  in  phi- 
lofophy,  geometry,  aftronomy,  and  the  mathematics, 
that  (he  palled  for  the  moft  learned  perfon  of  her  time. 

At  length  fhe  was  thought  worthy  to  fueceed  her  fa¬ 
ther  in  that  diftinguilhed  and  important  employment, 
the  government  of  the  fchool  of  Alexandria  ;  and  to 
teach  out  of  that  chair  where  Ammonius,  Hierocles, 
and  many  other  great  men,  had  taught  before  ;  and 
this  at  a  time  too  when  men  of  great  learning  abounded 
both  at  Alexandria  and  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Her  fame  was  fo  extenfive,  and  her 
worth  fo  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  if  Ihe  had  a  crowded  auditory.  “  She  ex¬ 
plained  to  her  hearers,  (fays  Socrates),  the  feveral 
feiences  that  go  under  the  general  name  of  philofophy ; 
for  which  reafon  there  was  a  confluence  to  her,  from 
all  parts,  of  thofe  who  made  philofophy  their  delight 
and  ftudy.”  One  cannot  reprefent  to  himfelf  without 
pleafure,  the  flower  of  all  the  youth  of  Europe,  Afia, 
and  Africa,  fitting  at  the  feet  of  a  very  beautiful  lady, 

(for  fuch  we  are  allured  Hypatia  was),  all  greedily 
fwallowing  inftru&ion  from  her  mouth,  and  many  of 
them,  doubtlefs,  love  from  her  eyes ;  though  we  are 
not  lure  that  ftie  ever  liftened  to  any  folicitations, 
fince  Suidas,  who  talks  of  her  marriage  with  Ifiodorus,, 
yet  relates  at  the  fame  time  that  Ihe  died  a  maid. 

Her  fcholars  were  as  eminent  as  they  were  nume¬ 
rous  ;  one  of  whom  was  the  celebrated  Synefius,  who 
was  afterwards  bilhop  of  Ptolemais.  This  ancient 
Chriftian  Platonift  every  where  bears  the  ftrongeft,  as 
well  as  the  mod  grateful  teftimony  of  the  virtue  of 
his  tutorefs ;  and  never  mentions  her  without  the  moft 
profound  refpefl,  and  fometimes  in  terms  of  affedlion 
coming  little  Ihort  of  adoration.  But  it  was  not  Sy- 
nefiu6onIy,  and  the  difciples  of  the  Alexandrian  fchool, 
who  admired  Hypatia  for  her  virtue  and  learniug : 
never  was  woman  more  careffed  by  the  public,  and 
yet  never  woman  had  a  more  unfpotted  chara&er.  She 
was  held  as  an  oracle  for  her  wifdom,  which  made  her 
confulted  by  the  magiftrates  in  all  important  cafes  ; 
and  this  frequently  drew  her  among  the  greateft  con- 
courfe  of  men,  without  the  leaft  cenfure  of  her  manners. 

In. 
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Hypatia  In  a  word,  when  Nicephorus  intended  to  pafs  the 
II  liigheft  compliment  on  the  princefs  Eudocia,  he 
VP"  a  thought  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  by  calling  her 
— «•  another  Hypatia. 

While  Hypatia  thus  reigned  the  brighteft  orna¬ 
ment  of  Alexandria,  Oreftes  was  governor  of  the- 
fame  place  for  the  emperor  Theodofius,  and  Cyril  was 
bifhop  or  patriarch.  Oreftes  having  had  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation,  could  not  but  admire  Hypatia  ;  and  as  a  wife 
governor  frequently  confulted  her.  This,  together 
with  an  averfion  which  Cyril  had  againft  Oreftes, 
proved  fatal  to  the  lady.  Above  500  monks  affem- 
bling,  attacked  the  governor  one  day,  and  would  have 
killed  him,  had  he  not  been  refcued  by  the  townfmen; 
and  the  refped  which  Oreftes  had  for  Hypatia  cau- 
fing  her  to  be  traduced  among  the  Chriftian  multitude, 
they  dragged  her  from  her  chair,  tore  her  to  pieces, 
and  burned  her  limbs.  Cyril  is  not  clear  from  a  fuf- 
picion  of  fomenting  this  tragedy.  Cave  indeed  en¬ 
deavours  to  remove  the  imputation  of  fuch  an  horrid 
adion  from  the  patriarch  ;  and  lays  it  upon  the  Alex¬ 
andrian  mob  in  general,  whom  he  calls  levijjimum  ho~ 
minum  genus,  “  a  very  trifling  inconftant  people.” 
But  though  Cyril  {hould  be  allowed  neither  to  have 
been  the  perpetrator,  nor  even  the  contriver  of  it, 
yet  it  is  much  to  be  fufpeded  that  he  did  not  difcoun- 
tenance  it  in  the  manner  he  ought  to  have  done: 
which  fufpicion  muft  needs  be  greatly  confirmed  by 
refleding,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  blaming  the  out¬ 
rage  committed  by  the  monks  upon  Oreftes,  that  he 
afterwards  received  the  dead  body  of  Ammonius,  one 
of  the  moft  forward  in  that  outrage,  who  had  griev- 
oufly  wounded  the  governor,  and  who  was  juftly  pu- 
niftted  with  death.  Upon  this  riotous  ruffian  Cyril 
made  a  panegyric  in  the  church  where  he  was  laid, 
in  which  he  extolled  his  courage  and  conftancy,  as 
one  that  had  contended  for  the  truth  ;  and  changing 
his  name  to  Thaumajius,  or  the  “  Admirable,”  or¬ 
dered  him  to  be  confidered  as  a  martyr.  “  However, 
(continues  Socrates),  the  wifeft  part  of  Chriftians  did 
not  approve  the  zeal  which  Cyril  ftiewed  on  this  man’s 
behalf,  being  convinced  that  Ammonius  had  juftly 
fuffered  for  his  defperate  attempt.” 

HYPECOUM,  wild  cumin  ;  a  genus  of  the  di- 
gynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  four  fpecies,  all  of  them  low  herbaceous 
plants  with  yellow  flowers.  The  juice  of  thefe  plants 
is  of  a  yellow  colour,  .refembling  that  of  celandine, 
and  is  affirmed  by  fome  eminent  phyficians  to  be  as 
narcotic  as  opium.  From  the  nedarium  of  the  blof- 
fom  the  bees  colled  great  quantities  of  honey.  All 
the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by  feeds. 

HYPER,  a  Greek  prepofition  frequently  ufed  in 
compofition,  where  it  denotes  excefs  ;  its  literal  fignifi- 
cation  being  above,  or  beyond. 

HYPERBATON,  in  grammar,  a  figurative  con- 
ftrudion  inverting  the  natural  and  proper  order  of 
words  and  fentences.  The  feveral  fpecies  of  the  hy¬ 
perbaton  are,  the  anaftrophe,  the  hyfteron-proteron, 
the  hypallage,  fynchyfis,  tmefis,  parenthefis,  and  the 
hyperbaton  ftridlyfo  called.  See  Anastrophe,  &c. 

Hyperbaton,  ftridly  fo  called,  is  a  long  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  verb  which  completes  the  fentence,  as  in 
the  following  example  from  Virgil. 

Interea  Reges  ;  ingenti  mole  Latinus 
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Quadrijugo  vehitur  curru,  cui  tempora  eircum  Hyperbi 
Aurati  bis  fex  radii  fulgentia  cingunt ,  Hyperb. 

Solis  avi  fpecimen :  bigis  it  Turnus  in  albis 
Bino  manu  lato  crifpans  bojlilia  ferro  : 

Hinc  Pater  JEneas,  Roman a  Jlirpis  origo, 

Sidereo  jlagrans  clypeo  et  celefiibus  armis  ; 

Et  juxta  Afcanius,  magna  fpes  altera  Roma  : 

Procedunt  Cajlris. 

HYPERBOLA,  a  curve  formed  by  cutting  a 
cone  in  a  diredion  parallel  to  its  axis.  See  Conic- 
Seftions.  '  , 

HYPERBOLE,  in  rhetoric,  a  figure,  whereby  the 
truth  and  reality  of  things  are  exceffively  either  enlar¬ 
ged  or  diminished.  See  Oratory,  n°  58. 

An  objeft  uncommon  with  refped  to  fize,  either  F.lemeni 
very  great  of  its  kind  or  very  little,  (trikes  us  with  CnticifM 
furprife  ;  and  this  emotion  forces  upon  the  mind  a  mo¬ 
mentary  convidion  that  the  object  is  greater  or  lefs 
than  it  is  in  reality  :  the  fame  effed,  precifely,  attends 
figurative  grandeur  or  littlenefs  5  and  hence  the  hy¬ 
perbole,  which  expreffes  this  momentary  convidion. 

A  writer,  taking  advantage  of  this  natural  delufion, 
enriches  his  defcription  greatly  by  the  hyperbole:  and 
the  reader,  even  in  his  cooleft  moments,  relifhes  this 
figure,  being  fenfible  that  it  is  the  operation  of  nature 
upon  a  warm  fancy. 

It  cannot  have  efcaped  obfervation,  that  a  writer  1*3 
generally  more  fuccefsful  in  magnifying  by  a  hyper¬ 
bole  than  in  diminiftnng.  The  reafon  is,  that  a  mi¬ 
nute  objed  contrads  the  mind,  and  fetters  its  powers  i 
of  imagination ;  but  that  the  mind,  dilated  and  in¬ 
flamed  with  a  grand  objed,  moulds  objeds  for  its  gra¬ 
tification  with  great  facility.  Longinus,  with  refped 
to  a  diminifhing  hyperbole,  cites  the  following  ludi¬ 
crous  thought  from  a  comic  poet :  “  He  was  owner 
of  a  bit  of  ground  not  larger  than  a  Lacedemonian 
letter.”  But,  for  the  reafon  now  given,  the  hyperbole 
has  by  far  the  greater  force  in  magnifying  objeds  ;  of 
which  take  the  following  examples : 

For  all  the  land  which  thou  feeft,  to  thee  will  I 
give  it,  and  to  thy  feed  for  ever.  And  I  will  make 
thy  feed  as  the  duft  of  the  earth  :  fo  that  if  a  man 
can  number  the  duft  of  the  earth,  then  (hall  thy  feed 
alfo  be  numbered.  Gen.  xiii.  15.  16. 

Ilia  vel  inta&se  fegetisper  fumma  volaret 
Gramina  :  nec  teneras  curfu  lasfiflet  ariftas. 

JEneid.  vii.  808. 

- Atque  imo  barathri  ter  gurgitevaftos 

Sorbet  in  abruptum  fludus,  rurfufque  fub  auras 
Erigit  alternos,  et  fidera  verberat  unda. 

JEneid.  iii.  421. 

- — — Horrificis  juxta  tonat  Aitna  ruinis, 

Interdumque  atrarn  prorumpit  ad  sethera  nubem, 

Turbine  fumantem  piceo  et  candente  favilla: 

Attollitque  globos  flammarum,  et  fidera  lambit. 

JEneid.  iii;  571. 

Speaking  of  Polyphemus, 

- Ipfe  arduus,  altaque  pulfat 

Sidera.  JEneid.  iii.  619. 

- When  he  fpeaks, 

The  air,  a  charter’d  libertine,  is  ftill. 

Henry  V.  afl  l.  fc.  I. 

Now 
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Derbole.  Now  fhield  with  fhield,  with  helmet  helmet  clos’d, 
To  armour  armour,  lance  to  lance  oppos’d, 

Hoft  againft  hoft  with  fhadowy  fquadrons  drew, 
The,  founding  darts  in  iron  tempefts  flew, 

Vidors  and  vanquifh’d  join  promifeuous  cries. 

And  fhrilling  fhouts  and  dying  groans  arife  ; 

With  dreaming  blood  the  flipp’ry  fields  are  dy’d, 
And  flaughter’d  heroes  fwell  the  dreadful  tide. 

Iliad  iv.  508. 

Quintilian  is  fenfible  that  this  figure  is  natural: 
“  For,  (fays  he),  not  contented  with  truth,  we  natu¬ 
rally  incline  to  augment  or  diminilh.  beyond  it  ;  and 
for  that  reafon  the  hyperbole  is  familiar  even  among 
the  vulgar  and  illiterate:”  and  he  adds,  veryjuftly, 
“  That  the  hyperbole  is  then  proper,  when  the  objedt 
of  itfirlf  exceeds  the  common  meafure.”  From  thefe 
premiffes,  one  would  not  exped  the  following  infe¬ 
rence,  the  only  reafon  he  can  find  for  juftifying  this 
figure  of  fpeecli,  “  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere, 
quia  dici  quantum  eft,  non  poteft :  meliufque  ultra 
quam  citra  flat  oratio.”  (We  are  indulged  to  fay 
more  than  enough,  becaufe  we  cannot  fay  enough  ; 
and  it  is  better  to  be  above  than  under.)  In  the  name 
of  wonder,  why  this  flight  and  childilh  reafoning, 
when  immediately  before  he  had  obferved,  that  the 
hyperbole  is  founded  on  human  nature  ?  We  could  not 
refill  this  perfonal  ftroke  of  criticifm  ;  intended  not 
againft  our  author,  for  no  human  creature  is  exempt 
from  error;  but  againft  the  blind  veneration  that  is 
paid  to  the  ancient  claflic  writers,  without  diftinguifh- 
ing  their  blem'ifhes  from  their  beauties. 

Having  examined  the  nature  of  this  figure,  and  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  ereded  ;  let  us  proceed  to  the 
rules  by  which  it  ought  to  be  governed.  And,  in  the 
firft  place,  it  is  a  capital  fault,  to  introduce  an  hy¬ 
perbole  in  the  defeription  of  an  ordinary  objed  or 
event  ;  for  in  fuch  a  c&fe,  it  is  altogether  unnatural, 
being  deftitute  of  furprife,  its  only  foundation.  Take 
the  following  in  fiance,  where  the  ftibjed  is  extreme¬ 
ly  familiar,  viz.  fwimming  to  gain  the  Ihore  after  a 
Ihipwreck, 

I  faw  him  beat  the  forges  under  him. 

And  ride  upon  their  backs  :  he  trod  the- water  j1 
Whofe  enmity  he  flung  afide,  and  breafted 
The  forge  moll  fwoln  that  met  him  :  his  bold  head 
’Dove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar’d 
Himfelf  with  his  good  arms,  in  luily  ftrokes 
Toth ' Jhore,  that  o’er  his  wave-born  bafis  bow’d, 
As  Hooping  to  relieve  him.  Tempejl ,  alt  2.fc.  1. 

In  the  next’place  it  may  be  gathered  from  what  is 
fold,  that  an  hyperbole  C3n  never  foit  the  tone  of  any 
difpiriting  pafiion  :  forrow  in  particular  will  never 
prompt  fuch  a  figure  ,  and  for  that  reafon  the  follow- 
ing  hyperboles  muft  be  condemned  as  unnatural : 

K.  Rich .  Aumerle,  thou  weep’ft,  my  tender¬ 
hearted  coufin  ! 

We’ll  make  foul  weather  with  defpifed  tears; 

Our  figns,  and  they,  fhall  lodge  the  fommer-corn, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolving  land. 

Richard  II.  alt  $.fc.  6. 
Draw  them  to  Tyber’s  bank,  and  weep  your  tears. 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  loweft  ftream 
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Do  kifs  the  rnofl  exalted  fhores  of  all. 

Julius  Cafar,  act  fc.  I . 

Thirdly,  A  writer,  if  he  wifh  to  fucceed,  ought  al¬ 
ways  to  have  the  reader  in  his  eye  :  he  ought,  in  par¬ 
ticular,  never  to  venture  a  bold  thought  or  expreffion, 
till  the  reader  be  warmed  and  prepared.  For  this  rea¬ 
fon,  an  hyperbole  in  the  beginning  of  a  work  can  ne¬ 
ver  be  in  its  place.  Example  : 

Jam  pauca  aratrojugera  regias 

Moles  relinquent.  Herat.  Carm.  lib.  2.  ode  15-. 

In  the  fourth  place,  The  niceft  point  of  all,  «  to 
afeertain  the  natural  limits  of  an  hyperbole,  beyond 
which  being  overftrained  it  has  a  bad  effect.  Longi¬ 
nus,  (chap,  iii.)  with  great  propriety  of  thought,  en¬ 
ters  a  caveat  againft  an  hyperbole  of  this  kind  :  he 
compares  it  to  a  bow-ftring,  which  relaxes  by  over- 
ftraining,  and  produceth  an  effedl  diredlly  oppofite  to 
what  is  intended.  To  afeertain  anyprecife  boundary, 
would  be  difficult,  if  not  impracticable.  We  fhall 
therefore  only  give  a  fpecimen  of  what  may  be  rec¬ 
koned  overflrained  hyperboles.  No  fault  is  more 
common  among  writers  of  inferior  rank ;  and  inftan- 
ces  are  found  even  among  thofe  of  the  fineft  tafte  ; 
witnefs  the  following  hyperbole,  too  hold  even  for  an 
Hotfpur. 

Hotfpur,  talking  of  Mortimer  : 

In  Angle  oppofition  hand  to  hand. 

He  did  confound  the  beft  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath’d,  and  three  times  did  they 
drink, 

Upon  agreement,  of  fwift  Severn’s  flood  ; 

Who  then  affrighted  with  their  bloody  looks, 

Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 

And  hid  his  crifp’d  head  in  the  hollow  bank, 
Blood-ftained  with  thefe  valiant  combatants. 

Firjl  Part  Henry  IV.  alt  1.  fc  4. 

Speaking  of  Henry  V. 

England  ne’er  had  a  King  until  his  time. 

Virtue  he  had,  deferving  to  command  : 

His  brandifh’d  fword  did  blind  men  with  its  beams: 
His  armsfpread  wider  than  a  dragon’s  wings  : 

His  fparkling  eyes,  replete  with  awful  fire, 

More  dazzled,  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 

Than  mid-day  fun  fierce  bent  againft  their  faces. 
What  fhould  I  fay?  his  deeds  exceed  all  fpeech  :■ 

He  never  lifted  up  his  hand,  but  conquer’d. 

Firjl  Part  Henry  VI.  alt  I.  fc.  I. 

Laftly,  An  hyperbole,  after  it  is  introduced  with 
all  advantages,  ought  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
feweft  words  poflible  :  as  it  cannot  be  relifhed  but  in 
the  hurry  and  fwelling  of  the  mind,  a  leifurely  view  dif- 
folves  the  charm,  and  difeovers  the  defeription  to  be 
extravagant  at  leaft,  and  perhaps  alfo  ridiculous.  This 
fault  is  palpable  in  a  fonnet  which  paffeth  for  one  of 
the  mod  complete  in  the  French  language  :  Phillis,  in- 
a  long  and  florid  defeription,  is  made  as  far  to  oUt- 
fhine  the  fun  as  he  outfliines  the  ftars  : 

Le  filence  regnoit  for  la  terre  et  fur  1’onde, 

L’air  devenoit  ferain  et  1’Olimp  vermeil, 

Efc 
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Hyperbo-  Et  Famourex  Zephir  affranchi  du  fomeil, 
r*‘m  Reflufcitoit  lesfleurs  d’uae  haleine  fecoade. 

Hyperia.  L’Aurore  deployoit  l’or  de  fa  treffe  blonde, 

- - —  Eet  femoit  de  rubis  le  chemin  du  foleil ; 

Enfin  ce  Dieu  venoit  au  plus  grand  appareil 

Oil'll  foit  jamais  venu  pour  eclairer  le  monde : 

Quand  la  jeune  Philis  au  vifage  riant, 

Sortant  de  fon  palais  plus  clair  quel’orient. 

Fit  voir  une  lumiere  et  plus  vive  et  plus  belle. 

Sacre  flambeau  du  jour,  n’en  foiez  point  jaloux, 

Vous  parutes  alors  aufii  peu  devant  elle, 

Que  les  feux  de  la  nuit  avoient  fait  devant  vous. 

Malleville. 

There  is  in  Chaucer  a  thought  exprefled  in  a  Angle 
line,  which  fets  a  young  beauty  in  a  more  advanta¬ 
geous  light  than  the  whole  of  this  much  laboured 
poem : 

Up  rofe  the  fun,  and  up  rofe  Emelie. 

HYPERBOREAN,  in  the  ancient  geogra¬ 
phy.  The  ancients  denominated  thofe  people  and 
places  Hyperborean ,  which  were  to  the  northward  of  the 
Scythians.  They  had  but  very  little  acquaintance 
with  thefe  Hyperborean  regions  ;  and  all  they  tell  us 
of  them  is. very  precarious,  much  of  it  falfe.  Diodorus 
Siculus  fays,  the  Hyperboreans  were  thus  called  by 
reafon  they  dwelt  beyond  the  wind  Boreas  ;  v«reP  fig- 
nifying  “  above,  or  beyond,”  and  B»Pe*r,  Boreas ,  the 
“  north  wind.”  This  etymology  is  very  natural  and 
plaufible  ;  notwithftanding  all  that  Rudbeck  has  faid 
again  ft  it,  who  would  have  the  word  to  be  Gothic, 
and  to  fignify  nobility.  Herodotus  doubts,  whether 
or  no  there  were  any  fuch  nations  as  the  Hyper¬ 
borean.  Strabo,  who  profefles  that  he  believes  there 
are,  does  not  take  hyperborean  to  fignify  beyond  Boreas 
or  the  north,  as  Herodotus  underftood  it :  the  prepo- 
fition  vwip,  in  this  cafe,  he  fuppofes  only  to  help  to 
form  a  fuperlative ;  fo  that  hyperborean ,  on  his  prin¬ 
ciple,  means  no  more  than  mo]}  northern  :  by  which  it 
appears  the  ancients  fcarce  knew  themfelves  what  the 
name  meant. 

HYPERCATALECTIC,  in  the  Greek  and  La¬ 
tin  poetry  is  applied  to  a  verfe  that  has  one  or  two 
fyllables  too  much,  or  beyond  the  regular  and  juft 
meafure;  as, 

Mufe  for  ores  funt  Minerva  : 

Alfo, 

Mufe  Jorores  Palladis  lugent. 

HYPERCRITIC,  an  over-rigid  cenfor,  or  critic : 
one  who  .will  let  nothing  pafs,  but  animadverts  fe- 
verely  on  the  flighteft  fault.  See  Criticism.  The 
word  is  compounded  of  vxip,  fuper,  “over,  above,  be¬ 
yond;”  and  r.pihx<§r)  of  ngihs)  judex,  of  Kgitu,  judico, 
“  I  judge.” 

HYPERDULIA,  in  the  Romifh  theology,  is  the 
worfhip  rendered  to  the  holy  virgin.  The  word  is 
Greek,  vmpSvK,i«,  compofed  of  „*.Ep,  above,  and 
•worfhip,  fervice.  The  worfhip  offered  to  faints  is 
called  dtil'ta;  and  that  to  the  mother  of  God,  hyper - 
dul'ta,  as  being  fuperior  to  the  former. 

HYPERIA  (anc.  geog.),  the  feat  of  the  Phaea- 
cians  near  the  Cyclops,  (Homer):  fome  commentators 
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take  it  to  be  Camarina  in  Sicily  ;  but,  according  to  Hypcrici; 
others,  fuppofed  to  be  an  adjoining  ifland,  which  they 
take  to  be  Melita,  lying  in  fight  of  Sicily.  And  this 
feems  to  be  confirmed  by  Apollonius  Rhodius.  Whence 
the  Phasacians  afterwards  removed  to  Corcyra,  called 
Scheria,  Phaacia,  and  Maoris ;  having  been  expelled 
by  the  Phoenicians,  who  fettled  in  Melita  for  com¬ 
merce,  and  for  commodious  harbours,  before  the  war 
of  Troy.  (Diodorus  Siculus.) 

HYPERICUM,  St  John’s  wort;  a  genus  of  the 
polyandria  order,  belonging  to  the  polyadelphia  clafs 
of  plants. 

Species.  Of  this  genus  there  arc  29  fpecies,  moft 
of  them  hardy  deciduous  fhrubs,  and  under-  fhrubby 
plants,  adorned  with  oblong  and  oval  fimple  foliage, 
and  pentapetalous  yellow  flowers  in  clutters.  The 
moft  remarkable  are,  r.  The  hircinum,  or  ftinking  St 
John’s-wort.  This  rifes  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
feveral  fhrubby  two-edged  ftalks  from  the  root,  branch¬ 
ing  by  pairs  oppofite  at  every  joint;  oblong,  oval, 
clofe-fitting  oppofite  leaves;  and,  at  the  ends  of  all 
the  young  /hoots,  clutters  of  yellow  flowers.  Of  this 
there  are  three  varieties  ;  one  with  ftrong  ftalks,  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  broad  leaves,  and  large  flowers ; 
the  other  with  ftrong  ftalks,  broad  leaves,  and  without 
any  difagreeable  odour ;  the  third  hath  variegated 
leaves.  All  thefe  varieties  are  fhrubby;  and  flower 
in  June  and  July  in  fuch  numerous  clutters,  that 
the  fhrubs  appear  covered  with  them ;  and  pro¬ 
duce  abundance  of  feed  in  autumn.  2.  The  canarien - 
fis  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  dividing  and  branching  fix  or 
feven  feet  high;  oblong,  clofe-fitting  leaves  by  pairs; 
and,  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  clutters  of  yellow 
flowers  appearing  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  afeyron, 
or  dwarf  American  St  John’s-wort,  hath  fpreading  1 
roots,  fending  up  numerous,  /lender,  fquare  ftalks,  a 
foot  long;  oval,  fpear-fhaped,  clofe-fitting,  fmooth 
leaves  by  pairs  oppofite;  and,  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks, 
large  yellow  flowers.  4.  The  androfamum,  commonly 
called  tutfan ,  or  park-leaves,  hath  an  upright  under- 
fhrubby  [talk,  two  feet  high,  branching  by  pairs  op¬ 
pofite;  and  at  the  ends  of  the  ftalks,  clatters  of  fmall  j 
yellow  flowers  appearing  in  July  and  Auguft,  and 
fucceeded  by  roundifh  berry-like  black  capfules.  Thi3 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  t>f  Britain.  5.  The 
balearicum,  or  wart-leaved  St  John’s-wort,  is  a  native 
of  Majorca;  and  hath  a  fhrubby  ftalk,  branching  two 
feet  high,  with  reddifh  fcarified  branches,  fmall  oval 
leaves  warted  underneath,  and  large  yellow  flowers 
appearing  great»part  of  the  year.  6.  The  monogynum, 
or  one-ftyled  China  hypericum,  hath  a  fhrubby  purplifh 
ftalk,  about  two  feet  high;  oblong,  fmooth,  ftiff,  clofe- 
fitting  leaves,  of  a  fhining  green  above,  and  white 
underneath ;  clutters  of  fmall  yellow  flowers,  with  co¬ 
loured  cups,  and  only  one  ftyle,  flowering  the  greateft  Jj 

part  of  the  year.  7.  The  laftanfhus,  or  Surinam  St 
John’s-wort,  hath  fhrubby  ftalks,  branching  a  yard 
high;  fpear-fhaped  ferrated  leaves;  hoary  underneath, 
and  yellow  flowers  from  the  axillas  of  the  ftalks.  It  is 
a  native  of  Surinam  and  Carolina. 

Culture.  The  four  firft  fpecies  are  hardy,  and  will 
grow  in  any  foil  or  fituation;  the  three  laft  mutt  be 
potted,  in  order  to  have  fhelter  in  the  green-honfe  in 
winter.  The  two  firft  fpecies  propagate  very  faft  by 
fuckers,  which  are  every  year  fent  up  plentifully  from 
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i  ypsrides  the  root ;  and  in  autumn  or  fpring  may  be  readily  (lip- 
li  ped  off  from  the  old  plants  with  roots  to  each,  or  the 
k  ypnum-  wh0le  plant  may  be  taken  up  and  divided  into  as  many 
parts  as  there  are  fuckers  and  flips  with  roots,  planting 
the  Itrongeft  where  they  are  to  remain,  and  the  weakcft 
in  nurfery-rows,  where  they  are  to  remain  a  year  iu 
order  to  acquire  ftrength.  They  may  alfo  be  propa¬ 
gated  by  feeds  fown  in  autumn,  in  a  bed  of  common 
earth,  in  drills  an  inch  deep.  The  other  two  hardy 
forts  are  alfo  propagated  by  flipping  the  roots  in  au- 
|  tumn,  or  early  in  the  fpring;  and  may  likewife  be  raifed 

in  great  plenty  from  feeds.  The  three  other  fpecies 

Sare  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings,  planted  in  pots, 
and  plunged  in  a  hot-bed. 

Properties.  The  tutfan  hath  long  held  a  place  in 
the  medicinal  catalogues;  but  its  ufes  are  very  much 
undetermined.  The  leaves  given  in  fubftance  are  faid 
to  deftroy  worms.  By  difiillation  they  yield  an  effen- 
I  tial  oil.  The  flowers  tinge  fpirits  and  oils  of  a  fine 

purple  colour.  Cows,  goats,  and  (heep,  eat  the  plant; 
horfes  and  fwine  refufe  it.  The  dried  plant  boiled  in 
water  with  alum,  dyes  yarn  of  a  yellow  colour;  and 
the  Swedes  give  a  fine  purple  tinge  to  their  fpirits  with 
the  flowers. 

HYPERIDES,  an  orator  of  Greece,  was  the  dif* 
ciple-of  Plato  and  Ifocrates,  and  governed  the  republic 
of  Athens.  He  defended  with  great  zeal  and  courage 
the  liberties  of  Greece;  but  was  put  to  death  by  Anti¬ 
pater’s  order,  322  B.  C.  He  compofed  many  orations, 
of  which  only  one  now  remains.  He  was  one  of  the 
ten  celebrated  Greek  orators. 

HYPERMNESTRA,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  one  of 
the  50  daughters  of  Danaus  king  of  Argos.  She 
alone  refufed  to  obey  the  cruel  order  Danaus  had  given 
to  all  his  daughters,  to  murder  their  hufbands  the  firft 
night  of  their  marriage ;  and  therefore  faved  the  life 
of  Lynceus,  after  (he  had  made  him  prom ife  not  to 
j  violate  her  virginity.  Danaus,  enraged  at  her  difobe- 

dience,  confined  her  clofely  in  prifon,  whence  Lynceus 
delivered  her  fome  time  after. 

HYPERSARCOSIS,  in  medicine  and  furgery, 
an  excefs  of  flefh,  or  rather  a  deftly  excrefcence, 
fuch  as  thofe  generally  arifing  upon  the  lips  of 
wounds,  &c. 

HYPHEN,  an  accent  or  chara&er  in  grammar, 
j1  implying  that  two  words  are  to  be  joined,  or  con- 
nedled  into  one  compoifnd  word,  and  marked  thus  - ; 
as  pre-eftallijhed ,  jive- leaded,  foe.  '  Hyphens  alfo  ferve 
to  conned!  the  fyllables  of  fuch  words  as  are  divided  by 
the  end  of  the  line. 

HYPNOTIC,  in  the  materia  medica,  fuch  medi¬ 
cines  as  any  way  produce  fleep,  whether  called  nar¬ 
cotics,  hypnotics,  opiates,  or  foporijics. 

HYPNO  FICUS  serpens,  the. Sleep-fnake,  in  zoo- 
logy,  the  name  of  an  Eaft- Indian  fpecies  of  ferpent, 
called  by  the  Ceylonefe  nintipolong,  a  word  importing 
the  fame  fenfe.  It  is  of  a  deep  blackifh  brown,  varie¬ 
gated  with  fpots  of  white,  and  is  a  very  fatal  kind  in 
its  poifon ;  its  bite  always  bringing  on  a  fleep  which 
ends  in  death. 

HYPNUM,  feather-moss;  a  genus  of  the  order 
of  mufcl,  belonging  10  the  cryp.togamia  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  46  fpecies,  all  of  them  natives  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  none  of  them,  however,  have  any  remarkable 
property,  except  the  proliferum  and  parietinum.  The 
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firft  is  of  a  very  fingujar  ftru&ure,  one  (hoot  growing 
out  from  the  centre  of  another;  the  veil  is  yellow  and 
(hining;  the  lid  with  a  kind  of  long  bill;  the  leaves 
not  Alining;  fometimes  of  a  yellowifti,  and  fometimes 
of  a  deep  green.  This  mofs  covers  the  furface  of  the 
earth  in  the  thickeft  (hades,  through  which  the  fun 
never  ftiines,  and  where  no  other  plant  can  grow.  The 
fecond  hath  (hoots  nearly  flat  and  winged,  undivided 
for  a  confiderable  length,  and  the  leaves  (hining  ;  but 
the  old  (hoots  do  not  branch  into  new  ones  as  in  the 
preceding  fpecies.  It  grows  in  woods  and  (hady  places; 
and,  as  well  as  the  former,  is  ufed  for  filling  up  the 
chinks  in  wooden  houfes. 

HYPOBOLE.  See  Oratory,  n°  8r. 

HYPOCAUSTUM,  among  the  Greeks  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  a  fubterraneous  place,  where  was  a  furnace  to 
heat  the  baths.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of  the 
prepofition  "*■<>.  under;  and  the  verb  *«»,  to  burn.— 
Another  fort  of  hypocauftum  was  a  kind  of  kiln  to 
heat  their  winter-parlours.  The  remains  of  a  Roman 
hypocauftum,  or  fweating-room,  were  difeovered  un¬ 
der  ground  at  Lincoln  in  1739.  We  have  an  account 
of  thefe  remains  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfaftions, 
n°46i.  §  29. — Among  the  moderns,  the  hypocauftum 
Is  that  place  where  the  fire  is  kept,  which  warms  a 
ftove  or  hot-houfe. 

HYPOCHiERIS,  hawk’s-eye  ;  a  genus  of  the 
polygamia  aequalis  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenefia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  four  fpecies;  none  of  which 
have  any  remarkable  property,  except  the  maculata,  or 
fpotted  hawk’s-eye.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and 
grows  on  high  grounds.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  egg- 
(haped,  and  toothed;  the  ftem  almoft  naked,  generally 
with  a  fingle  branch ;  the  bloffoms  yellow,  opening  at 
fix  in  the  morning,  and  clofing  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon.  The  leaves  are  boiled  and  eaten  like  cab¬ 
bage.  Horfes  are  fond  of  this  plant  when  green,  but 
not  when  dry.  Cows,  goats,  and  fwine  eat  it;  (heep 
are  not  fond  of  it. 

HYPOCHONDRIA,  in  anatomy,  a  fpace  on  each 
fide  the  epigaftric  region,  or  upper  part  of  the  abdo¬ 
men.  See  Anatomy,  n°  349,  d. 

HYPOCHONDRIAC  passion,  a  difeafe  in  men, 
fimilar  to  the  hyfteric  affeftion  in  women.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYPOCISTIS,  in  the  materia  medica,  an-infpif- 
fated  juice  obtained  from  the  fefiile  afarum,  much  re- 
fembling  the  true  Egyptian  acacia.  They  gather  the 
fruit  while  unripe,  and  exprefs  the  juice,  which  they 
revaporate  ove  a  very  gentle  fire,  to  the  conlifteiice 
of  an  extrad!,  and  then  form  into  cakes,  and  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  fun  to  dry.  It  is  an  aftringent 
of  confiderable  power ;  is  good  againft  diarrhoeas 
and  haemorrhages  of  all  kinds  ;  and  may  be  ufed  in 
redellent  gargarifms  in  the  manner  of  the  true  aca¬ 
cia  ;  but  it  is  very  rarely  met  with  genuine  in  our 
(hops,  the  German  acacia  being  ufually  fold  under  its 
name. 

HYPOGASTRIC,  3n  appellation  given  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  branch  of  the  iliac  artery. 

HYPOGASTRIUM,  in  anatomy,  the  middle  part 
of  the  lower  region  of  the  belly.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  349,  d. 

HYPOPYON,  in  medicine,  a  cojledtion  of  purulent 
matter  under  the  corner  of  the  eye. 
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Hypothec  HYPOTHEC,  in  law,  a  right  of  fecurity  efta- 
J  blifhed  by  law  to  creditors  upon  the  goods  and 
-  - -  °pils‘  effe&s  of  their  debtors,  for  the  payment  of  certain 
debts. 

HYPOTHENUSE,  in  geometry,  the  longeft  fide 
of  a  right-angled  triangle,  or  that  which  fubtends  the 
right-angle. 

HYPOSTASIS,  a  Greek  term,  literally  fignifying 
fubftance ,  or  fubfiftence ;  ufed  in  theology  for  perfon. — 
The  word  is  Greek,  vroranr,  compoqnded  of  fab) 
“  under;”  and  fto,  exifto,  “  I  ftand,  I  exift q.  d. 
fib-Jiftentia.  Thus  we  hold,  that  there  is  but  one  na¬ 
ture  or  effence  in  God,  but  three  hypoftafes  orperfons. 

The  term  hypoftafis  is  of  a  very  ancient  Handing  in 
the  church.  St  Cyril  repeats  it  feveral  times,  as  slfo 
the  phrafe  union  according' to  hypoftafis.  The  firft  time 
it  occurs  is  in  a  letter  from  that  father  to  Neftorius, 
where  he  ufes  it  inftead  of  erpoo-ora,,  the  word  we  com¬ 
monly  render  perfon,  which  did  not  feem  expreflive 
enough.  “  The  philofophers  (fays  St  Cyril)  have 
allowed  three  hypoftafes'.  They  have  extended  the  Di¬ 
vinity  to  three  hypoftafes:  They  have  even  fometimes 
ufed  the  word  trinity:  And  nothing  was  wanting  but 
to  have  admitted  the  confuhftantiality  of  the  three  by - 
poftafes,  to  (hew  the  unity  of  the  divine  nature,  exclu- 
five  of  all  triplicity  in  refpeft  of  diftin&ion  of  nature, 
and  not  to  hold  it  neceffary  to  conceive  any  refpeftive 
inferiority  of  hypoftafes .” 

This  term  occafioned  great  diffentions  in  the  ancient 
church;  firft  among  the  Greeks,  and  afterwards  alfo 
among  the  Latins.  In  the  council  of  Nice,  hypoftafis 
was  defined  to  denote  the  fame  with  effence  or  fubftance ; 
fo  that  it  was  herefy  to  fay  that  Jefus  Chrift  was  of  a 
different  hypoftafis  from  the  Father;  but  cuftom  altered 
its  meaning.  In  the  neceffity  they  were  under  of  ex¬ 
prefling  themfelves  ftrongly  againft  the  Sabellians,  the 
Greeks  made  choice  of  the  word  hypoftafis;  and  the 
Latins  of  perfona  ;  which  change  proved  the  occafion 
of  endlefs  difagreement.  The  phrafe  «•/»»?  vrorarue,  ufed 
by  the  Greeks,  fcandalized  the  Latins,  whofe  ufual 
Way  of  rendering  vrorao-if  in  their  language  was  by 
fubftantia.  The  barrennefs  of  the  Latin  tongue  in 
theological  phrafes,  allowed  them  but  one  word  for 
the  two  Greek  ones,  and  v-rorao-K ;  and  thus  dif- 
abled  them  from  diftinguiftiing  effence  from  hypoftafis . 
For  which  reafon  they  chofe  rather  to  ufe  the  term 
tres  perfonce,  and  tres  hypoftafes. — An  end  was  pnt  to 
logomachias,  in  a  fynod  held  at  Alexandria  about  the 
year  362,  at  which  St  Athanafius  aflifted;  from  which 
time  the  Latins  made  no  great  fcruple  of  faying  tres 
hypoftafes,  nor  the  Greeks  of  three  perfons. 

HYPOTHESIS,  in  general,  denotes  fomething 
fr.ppofed  to  be  true,  or  taken  for  granted,  in  order  to 
prove  or  illuftrate  a  point  in  queftion.  Hypothefes, 
however  elegant  or  artful,  ought  to  be  firft  proved  by 
repeated  obfervation3  and  conftant  experience,  before 
they  are  received  as  truths. 

HYPOTIPOSIS.  See  Oratory,  n°  91. 

HYRCANIA  (anc.  geo g. ),  a  country  of  the  far¬ 
ther  Afia,  lying  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  the  Mare  Hyr- 
canum  or  Cafpium ;  with  Media  on  the  weft,  Parthia 
on  the  fouth,  and  Margiana  on  the  weft.  Famous 
for  its  tygers,  (Virgil);  for  its  vines,  figs,  and  olives, 
(Strabo). 

HYSSOPUS,  hyssop;  a  genus  of  the  gymno- 
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fpermia  order,  belonging  to  the  didynamia  clafs  of  Hyfterj 
plants.  There  are  three  fpecies;  but  only  one  of  them,  l! .  ] 
viz.  the  officinalis,  or  common  hyffop,  is  cultivated  for 
ufe.  This  hath  under-fttrubby,  low,  bufhy  (talks, 
growing  a  foot  and  a  half  high  ;  fmall,  fpear-fhaped, 
clofe-fitting,  oppofitt  leaves,  with  ftveral  fmaller  ones  - 

rifing  from  the  fame  joint ;  and  all  the  (talks  and  . 

branches  terminated  by  ereft  whorled  fpikes  of  flowers,  \ 

of  different  colours  in  the  varieties.  They  are  very  ! 

hardy  plants ;  and  may  be  propagated  either  by  flips 
or  cuttings,  or  by  feeds.  The  leaves  have  an  aromatic 
fmell,  and  a  warm  pungent  tafte.  Befides  the  general 
virtues  of  aromatics,  they  are  particularly  recommended 
in  humoural  aftmas,  coughs,  and  other  diforders  of  the 
bread  and  lungs;  and  are  faid  notably  to  promote  ex¬ 
pectoration. 

HYSTERICS,  or  Hysteric  Passion.  See  (/«-  < 

dex  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

HYSTERON  proteron,  in  grammar  and  rhe¬ 
toric,  a  fpecies  of  the  hyperbaton,  wherein  the  proper 
order  of  conftruftion  is  fo  inverted,  that  the  part  of 
any  fentence  which  ftiould  naturally  come  firft  is  placed 
laft:  as  in  this  of  Terence,  Valet  et  vivit,  for  vivit  et 
valet;  and  in  the  following  of  Virgil,  Moriamur ,  <b 
in  media  arma  ruamus,  for  In  media  arma  ruamus,  <b 
moriamur. 

HYSTRIX,  in  zoology,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  order  of  glires,  the  characters  of 
which  are  thefe:  They  have  two  fore-teeth,  obliquely 
divided  both  in  the  upper  and  under  jaw,  befides 
eight  grinders;  and  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  or 
prickles.  There  are  four  fpecies,  viz. 

1.  The  criftata,  or  crefted  porcupine,  has  four  toes 
on  the  fore-feet,  five  toes  on  the  hind- feet,  a  crefted 
head,  a  (hort  tail,  and  the  upper  lip  is  divided  like 
that  of  a  hare.  The  length  of  the  body  is  about  two 
feet,  and  the  height  about  two  feet  and  a  half.  The 
porcupine  is  covered  with  prickles,  fome  of  them  nine 
or  ten  inches  long,  and  about  -J-  of  an  inch  thick.  Like 
the  hedge-hog,  he  rolls  himfelf  up  in  a  globular  form, 
in  which  pofition  he  is  proof  againft  the  attacks  of  the 
mod  rapacious  animals.  The  prickles  are  exceedingly 
(harp,  and  each  of  them  has  five  large  black  and  as 
many  white  rings,  which  fucceed  one  another  alter¬ 
nately  from  the  root  to  the  point.  Thefe  quills  the 
animal  can  ereCt  or  let  down  at  pleafure;  when  irri¬ 
tated,  he  beats  the  ground  with  his  hind- feet,  ereCts 
his  quills,  (hakes  his  tail,  and  makes  a  confiderable 
rattling  noife  with  his  quills. 

Moft  authors  have  afferted  that  the  porcupine,  when 
irritated,  darts  his  quills  to  a  confiderable  diftance 
againft  the  enemy,  and  that  he  will  kill  very  large  ani¬ 
mals  by  this  means.  But  M.  Bnffon,  and  fome  other 
late  hiftorians,  affure  that  the  animal  poffdfes  no  fuch 
power.  M.  Buffon  frequently  irritated  the  porcupine, 
but  never  faw  any  thing  like  this  darting  of  his  quills. 

He  fays  indeed,  that  when  the  creature  was  mnch  agi¬ 
tated  with  pafiion,  fome  of  the  quills  which  adhered  but 
(lightly  to  the  (kin,  would  fall  off,  particularly  from 
the  tail;  and  this  circumftancc,  he  imagines,  has  given  j 

rife  to  the  miftake. 

The  porcupine,  though  originally  a  native  of  Africa 
and  the  Indies,  can  live  and  multiply  in  the  more  tem¬ 
perate  climates  of  Spain  and  Italy.  Pliny,  and  every 
other  natural  hiftouian  fince  the  days,  of  Ariftotle, 

tells 
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tells  U9,  that  the  porcupine,  like  the  bear,  conceals 
inch  e  ug  the  winter,  and  that  they  bring  forth 
their  young  in  80  days.  But  thefe  circumftances  re¬ 
main  to  tins  day  uncertain.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
although  this  animal  be  very  common  in  Italy,  no 
perfon  has  ever  given  us  a  tolerable  hiftory  of  it.  We 
only  know  in  general,  that  the  porcupine,  in  a  dome- 
flic  (late,  is  not  a  fierce  or  ill-natured  animal  ;  that 
with  his  fore-teeth,  which  are  ftrong  and  (harp,  he  can 
cut  through  a  ftrong  board;  that  he  eats  bread,  fruits, 
roots,  See. ;  that  he  does  conliderable  damage  when  he 
gets  into  a  garden  ;  that  he  grows  fat,  like  mod  ani¬ 
mals,  about  the  end  of  fummer;  and  that  his  flefh  is 
not  bad  food. 

2.  The  prehenjilis ,  or  cuctndu,  has  four  toes  on  the 
fore-feet,  five  on  the  hind-feet,  and  a  long  tail.  It 
is  considerably  lefs  than  the  former  fpecies;  being 
only  17  inches  long  from  the  point  of  the  muzzle  to 
the  origin  of  the  tail,  which  is  nine  inches  long;  the 
legs  and  feet  are  covered  with  long  brownilh  hair ; 


the  reft  of  the  body  is  covered  with  quills  interfperfed 
with  long  hairs;  the  quills  are  about  five  inches  long, 
and  about  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  He  feeds  upon 
birds  and  fmall  animals.  He  deeps  in  the  day  like 
the  hedge-hog,  and  fearches  for  his  food  in  the  night. 
He  climbs  trees,  and  fupports  himfeif  by  twilling  his 
tail  round  the  branches.  He  is  generally  found  in  the 
high  grounds  of  America  from  Brafil  to  Louiliana,  and 
the  fonthern  parts  of  Canada.  His  flelh  is  efteemed 
very  good  eating. 

3.  The  dorfata  has  four  toes  on  the  fore- feet,  five 
on  the  hind-feet;  and  has  quills  only  on  the  back, 
which  are  fhort,  and  almoft  hid  among  the  long 
hair.  He  is  about  two  feet  long.  He  is  a  native  of 
Hudfon’s-bay.  The  favages  eat  his  ftefti,  'and  make 
ufe  of  his  (kin  as  a  fur,  after  taking  off  the  prickles. 

4.  The  macrotira ,  has  five  toes  both  on  the  hind 
and  fore-feet;  his  tail  is  very  long,  and  the  prickles 
are  elevated.  He  is  a  native  of  Africa  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies. 


Hyftrix 

Jabloiicfki. 


I. 


Ior  /,  the  ninth  letter  and  third  vowel  of  the  al- 
’  phabet,  is  pronounced  by  throwing  the  breath 
fuddenly  againft  the  palate,  as  it  comes  out  of  the  la¬ 
rynx,  with  a  fmall  hollowing  of  the  tongue,  arid  nearly 
the  fame  opening  of  the  lips  and  talk  as  in  pronoun¬ 
cing  a  or  e.  Its  found  varies :  in  fome  words  it  is 
long,  as  high ,  mind,  Se c. ;  in  others  fhort,  as  bid,  hid, 
Jin,  & c.  ;  in  others,  again,  it  is  pronounced  like^,  as  in 
collier,  onion ,  &c. ;  and  in  a  few,  it  founds  like  ee,  as 
in  machine,  magazine.  See.  No  Englilh  word  ends 
in  i,  e  being  either  added  to  it,  or  elfe  the  i  turned 
into^. 

But  befides  the  vowel,  there  is  the  jod  confonant; 
which,  becaufe  of  its  different  pronunciation,  has  like- 
wife  a  different  form,  thus  J,  j.  In  Englilh,  it  has 
the  foft  found  of  g ;  nor  is  ufed,  but  when  g  foft  is 
required  before  vowels,  where  g  is  ufuallyhard:  thus 
we  fay,  jack,  jet,  join ,  Sec.  inftead  of  gack,  get,  gain, 
Sec.  which  would  be  contrary  to  the  geniys  of  the 
Englilh  language. 

I,  ufed  as  a  numeral,  fignifies  no  more  than  one,  and 
Hands  for  fo  many  units  as  it  is  repeated  times:  thus  I, 
one;  II,  two;  III,  three,  &c. ;  and  when  put  before 
a  higher  numeral,  it  fubftra&s  itfelf,  as  IV,  four ; 
IX,  nine,  Sec.  But  when  fet  after  it,  fo  many  are  added 
to  the  higher  numeral,  as  there  are  I’s  added:  thus 
VI  is  5+1,  or  fix;  VII,  5+2,  or  feven;  VIII,  5+3, 
or  eight.  The  ancient  Romans  likewife  ufed  10  for 
foryoo,  CIO  for  1000,  100  for  5000,  CCI00  for 
10,000,  1000  for  50,000,  and  CCCI000  for 
joo,ooo.  Farther  than  this,  as  Fliny  obferves,  they 
did  not  go  in  their  notation;  but,  when  neceffary,  re¬ 
peated  the  laft  number,  as  CCCI000,  CCCIOOO, 
for  200,000;  CCCIOOO,  CCCIOOO,  CCCIOOO, 
for  300,000;  and  fo  on. 

The  ancients  fometimes  changed  i  into  u;  as 


ducumis  for  decimus  ;  maxumus  for  maximus,  Sec . 
—  According  to  Plato,  the  vowel  /  is  proper  to 
exprefs  delicate  but  humble  tilings,  as  in  this  verfe 
in  Virgil,  which  abounds  in  i’s,  and  is  generally 
admired : 

Accipiunt  inimicum  imlrem ,  rimifque  fatifeunt. 

/,  ufed  as  an  abbreviature,  is  often  fubftituted 
for  the  whole  word  Jesus,  of  which  it  is  the  firft 
letter. 

JABES-GALAAD,  or  Jabesh-Gilead,  (anc. 
geogr.)  a  city  of  Judaea,  lying  beyond  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan,  called  Jabifus  and  Jabiffa  by  Jofephus;  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Gilead.  In  Jerome’s  time,  a  village  on  an 
eminence,  fix  miles  from  Pella. 

JABLONSKI  (Daniel  Erneft),  a  learned  Polifh 
Proteftant  divine,  born  at  Dantzick  in  1660.  He 
became  fucceflively  minifter  of  Magdeburg,  Liffa,  Ko- 
ningfberg,  and  Berlin;  and  was  at  length  ecclefiaftical 
counfellor,  and  prefident  of  the  academy  of  fciences  at 
the  latter.  He  took  great  pains  to  effedt  an  union 
between  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinifts ;  and  wrote  fome 
works  which  are  in  good  efteem,  particularly  Medita¬ 
tions  on  the  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  See.  He  died 
in  1741. 

Jablonski  (Theodore),  counfellor  of  the  court  of 
Prullia,  and  fecretary  of  the  royal  academy  of  fciences 
at  Berlin,  was  alfo  a  man  of  diftinguiftied  merit.  He 
loved  the  fciences,  and  did  them  honour,  without  that 
ambition  which  is  generally  feen  in  men  of  learning: 
it  was  owing  to  this  modefty  that  the  greateft  part  of 
his  works  were  publifhed  without  his  name.  He 
published  in  171 1,  a  French  and  German  ditlionary; 
a  Courfe  of  Morality,  in  1713;  a  Didlionary  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  in  1721 ;  and  tranflated  Tacitus  de  mo- 
ribus  Germanorum  into  High  Dutch,  in  1724. 

2 1  R  2  JABNE, 
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Jabne  JABNE  (anc.  geogr,),  a  town  of  Paleftine,  near 
|  Joppa  ;  called  Jamnia  or  Jamnial,  by  the  Greeks  and 
Jac  00  Romans.  In  Jolhna  xv.  it  feems  to  be  called  Jabneel ; 

but  in  2  Chron.  xxvi.  Jabne.  It  was  taken  from  the 
Philiftines  by  Uzziah,  who  demoli(hed  its  fortifications. 
Its  port,  called  Jamnitarum  portus ,  lay  between  Joppa 
and  Azotns. 

JABOK  (3nc.  geogr.),  a  river  of  the  Peraea,  the 
north  boundary  of  the  Amorites,  running  with  an 
oblique  courfe  from  the  eaft  into  the  river  Jordan. 

JACCA,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Arragon,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  fort ;  feated 
on  a  river  of  the  fame  name,  among  the  mountains  of 
J.tcca,  which  are  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  W.  Long.  o.  19. 
N.  Lat:  44.  22. 

JACK,  in  mechanics,  a  well-known  inftrument  of 
common  ufe  for  railing  great  weights  of  any  kind. 

The  common  kitchen-jack  is  a  compound  engine, 
where  the  weight  is  the  power  applied  to  overcome 
the  fridtion  of  the  parts  and  the  weight  with  which 
the  fpit  is  charged  ;  and  a  fteady  and  uniform  motion 
is  obtained  by  means  of  the  fly. 

Jack,  in  the  fea-language,  a  fort  of  flag  or  colours, 
difplayed  from  a  mail  eredted  on  the  outer  end  of  a 
Ihip’s  bowfprit.  In  the  Britilh  navy  the  jack  is  no¬ 
thing  more  than  a  fmall  union  flag,  compofed  of  the 
interfedtion  of  the  red  and  white  crofles  ;  but  in  mer- 
chant-lhips  this  union  is  bordered  with  a  red  field. 
See  the  article  Union. 

Jack- Flag,  >n  a  Ihip,  that  hoifted  up  at  the  fprit- 
fail  top-malt  head. 

Jack-D^w,  the  Englilh  name  of  a  fpecies  of  cor- 
vus.  SeeCoRVUs. 

This  bird  is  very  mifehievous  to  the  farmer  and 
gardener  5  and  is  of  fuch  a  thievilh  difpofition,  that 
he  will  carry  away  much  more  than  he  can  make  ufe 
of.  There  is  a  method  of  deftroying  them  by  a  kind 
of  fprings  much  ufed  in  England  ;  and  is  fo  ufeful, 
that  it  ought  to  be  made  univerfal. — A  (take  of  about 
five  feet  long  is  to  be  driven  firmly  into  the  ground, 
and  made  fo  fait  that  it  cannot  move,  and  fo  (harp  in 
the  point  that  the  bird  cannot  fettle  upon  it.  With¬ 
in  a  foot  of  the  top  there  mull  be  a  hole  bored  thro* 
it,  of  three  quarters  of  an  inch  diameter;  through 
this  hole  is  to  be  put  a  ftick  of  about  eight  inches 
long  ;  then  a  horfe-hair  fpringe  or  noofe  is  to  be  made 
fall  to  a  thin  hazel -wand,  and  this  brought  up  to  the 
place  where  the  Ihort  ftick  is  placed,  and  carried  with 
it  through  the  hole,  the  remainder  being  left  open 
under  that  ftick.  The  other  eud  of  the  hazel  rod  is 
to  be  put  through  a  hole  in  the  ftake  near  the  ground, 
and  fattened  there.  The  ftake  is  to  be  planted  among 
the  jack-daw’s  food,  and  he  will  naturally  be  led  to 
fettle  on  it ;  but  finding  the  point  too  lharp,  he  will 
defeend  to  the  little  crofs  ftick.  This  will  fink  with 
his  weight,  and  the  fpringe  will  receive  his  leg,  and 
hold  him  faft. 

JACK  ALL,  in  zoology.  See  Canjs. 

JACKSON  (Thomas),  an  eminent  Englilh  divine, 
was  born  at  Witton  in  the  bilhopric  of  Durham  in 
1579,  of  a  good  family.  He  commenced  dodtor  of 
divinity  at  Oxford  in  1622;  and  at  laft  was  made 
chaplain  in  ordinary,  prebendary  of  Winchefter,  and 
dean  of  Peterborough.  He  was  a  very  great  fcholar; 
and  died  in  1640.  His  performance  upon  the  Creed, 


is  a  learned  and  valuable  piece ;  which,  with  his  other  Jacob 
works,  was  publilhed  in  1673.  II 

JACOB  (Ben  Hajim),  a  rabbi  famous  for  the  fat*nel(I; 
colledtion  of  the  Maforah  in  152 5  ;  together  with  the 
text  of  the  bible,  the  Chaldaic  paraphrafe,  and  Rab¬ 
binical  commentaries. 

Jacob  (Ben  Naphthali),  a  famous  rabbi  of  the  5th 
century he  was  one  of  the  principal  mafforets,  and 
bred  at  the  fchool  of  Tiberias  in  Paleftine  with  Ben 
Afer,  another  principal  mafibret.  The  invention  of 
points  in  Hebrew  to  ferve  for  vowels,  and  of  accents 
to  facilitate  the  reading  of  that  language,  are  aferibed 
to  thefe  two  rabbis;  and  faid  to  be  done  in  an  aflem-  j 

bly  of  the  Jews  held  at  Tiberias,  A.  D.  476. 

Jacob  (Giles),  an  eminent  law-writer,  born  at 
Romfey  in  the  county  of  Southampton,  in  1686.  He 
was  bted, under  a  confiderable  attorney  ;  and  is  prin*  . 

cipally  known  for  his  La<w  Dictionary  in  one  vol. 
folio,  which  has  been  often  printed  ;  a  new  and  im¬ 
proved  edition  having  been  lately  given  by  counfellors 
Ruffliead  and  Morgan.  Mr  Jacob  alfo  wrote  two 
dramatic  pieces  ;  and  a  Poetical  Rcgijlsr ,  containing 
the  lives  and  characters  of  Englilh  dramatic  poets. 

The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

JACOBjEUS  (Oliger),  a  celebrated  profelfor  of 
phyfic  and  philofophy  at  Copenhagen,  was  born  in 
1651  at  Arhufen  in  the  peninfnla  of  Jutland,  where 
his  father  was  bilhop.  Chriftian  V.  intruded  him 
with  the  management  of  his  grand  cabinet  of  curio- 
fities;  and  Frederic  IV.  in  1698,  made  him  coun¬ 
feller  of  his  court  of  juftice.  He  wrote  many  medical 
works,  and  fome  excellent  poems. 

JACOBINE  Monks,  the  fame  with  Dominicans. 

JACOBITES,  a  term  of  reproach  bellowed  on  the  • 
perfons  who,  vindicating  the  doctrines  of  paflive  obe¬ 
dience  and  non-refiftance  with  refpedt  to  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  princes,  difavow  the  revolution  in  1688, 
and  aflert  the  fuppofed  rights  and  adhere  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  the  late  abdicated  king  James  and  his  fa¬ 
mily. 

Jacobites,  in  church-hiftory,  a  fedt  of  Chriftian3 
in  Syria  and  Mefopotamia  ;  fo  called,  either  from  Ja¬ 
cob  a  Syrian  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Mauritius,  or  from  one  Jacob  a  monk  who  flourilhed 
in  the  year  550. 

The  Jacobites  are  of  two  fedts,  fome  following  the 
rites  of  the  Latin  church,  and  others  continuing  fe- 
parated  from  the  church  of  Rome.  There  is  alfo  a 
divifion  among  the  latter,  who  have  two  rival  patri¬ 
archs.  As  to  their  belief,  they  hold  but  one  nature 
in  Jefus  Chrift  ;  with  refpedt  to  purgatory  and  prayers 
for  the  dead,  they  are  of  the  fame  opinion  with  the 
Greeks  and  other  eaftern  Chriftians:  they  confecrate 
unleavened  bread  at  the  eucharift,  and  are  againft 
confeffion,  believing  that  it  is  not  of  divine  inftitu-  N 

tion. 

JACOBUS,  a  gold  coin,  worth  25  (hillings;  fo 
called  from  king  James  the  firft  of  England,  in  whofe 
reign  it  was  (truck.  See  Coin. 

We  ufually  diftingufth  two  kinds  of  Jacobin,  the 
old  and  the  ;  the  former  valued  at  25  (hillings, 
weighing  fix  pennyweight  ten  grains :  the  latter, 
called  alfo  Carolus,  valued  at  23  (hillings ;  in  weight 
five  pennyweight  twenty  grains. 

JAQUELOT.  See  jAcjiTEtoT. 

^  *  JACU- 
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»  Jacuktor  JACULATOR,orsHOOTiNG-FisH.  See  Ch.^todon. 

li  JAFFA,  the  modern  name  of  the  city  of  Joppa  in 
1  Jag°-  Judaea. 

JAFNAPATAN,  a  fea-port  town,  feated  at  the 
north-eaft  end  of  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  in  the  Ead  In¬ 
dies.  The  Dutch  took  it  from  the  Portuguefe  in 
1658,  and  have  continued  in  the  pofleffion  of  it  fince 
that  time.  They  export  from  thence  grea^  quantities 
of  tobacco,  and  fome  elephants,  which  are  accounted 
the  mod  docile  of  any  in  the  whole  world.  E.  Long. 
80.  25.  N.  Lat.  9.  30. 

JAGENDORF,  a  town  and  caftle  of  Silefia,  ca¬ 
pital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name,  feated  on  the  ri¬ 
ver  Oppa.  E.  Long.  17.  47.  N.  Lat.  50.  4. 

St  JAGO,  a  large  river  of  South  America,  which 
rifes  in  the  audience  of  Quito  and  Peru.  It  is  navi¬ 
gable  ;  and  falls  into  the  South  Sea,  after  having  wa¬ 
tered  a  fertile  country  abounding  in  cotton-trees,  and 
inhabited  by  wild  Americans. 

St  Jago,  the  largeftj  mod;  populous  and  fertile  of 
the  Cape  Verd  iflands  on  the  coad  of  Africa,  and  the 
refidence  of  the  Portuguefe  viceroy.  It  lies  about 
13  miles  eadward  from  the  ifland  of  Mayo,  and  a- 
bounds  with  high  barren  mountains  ;  but  the  air,  in 
the  rainy  feafon,  is  very  unwholefome  to  drangers.  Its 
produce  is  fugar,  cotton,  wine,  and  fome  excellent 
fruits.  The  animals  are  black  cattle,  liorfes,  afles, 
deer,  goats,  hogs,  civet-cats,  and  fome  very  pretty 
green  monkeys  with  black  faces. 

St  Jago,  a  handfome  and  confiderable  town  of 
South  America,  the  capital  of  Chili,  with  a  good 
harbour,  a  bifhop’s  fee,  and  a  royal  audience.  It  is 
feated  in  a  large  and  beautiful  plain,  abounding  with 
all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordilleras, 
on  the  river  Mapocho,  which  runs  acrofs  it  from  ead 
to  wed.  Here  are  feveral  canals  and  a  dyke,  by 
means  of  which  they  water  the  gardens  and  cool  the 
flreets. — It  is  very  much  fubjedt  to  earthquakes.  W. 
Long.  69.  35.  S.  Lat.  33.  40. 

St  Jago  de  Cuba ,  a  towu  of  North  America,  fitu- 
ated  on  the  fouthern  coad  of  the  ifland  of  Cuba  in  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  with  a  good  harbour,  and  on  a  river 
of  the  fame  name.  W.  Long.  76.  44.  N.  Lat.  20.  o. 

Jago  de  los  Cavalleros ,  a  town  of  America,  and 
one  of  the  principal  of  the  ifland  of  Hifpaniola. 

It  is  feated  on  the  river  Yague,  in  a  fertile  foil)  but 
bad  air.  W.  Long.  70.  5.  N.  Lat.  19.  40. 

St  Jago  del  Entero,  a  town  of  South  America, 
one  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  Tucuman,  and  the 
ufual  refidence  of  the  inquifitor  of  the  province.  It 
is  feated  on  a  large  river,  in  a  flat  country,  where 
there  is  game,  tygers,  guanacos,  commonly  called 
camel-Jheepi  &c. 

Jago  de  la  Vega ,  otherwife  called  Spanijh-toaam 
is  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Jamaica,  in  America, 
where  the  aflembly  and  the  grand  courts  of  juflice  are 
held.  It  is  feated  in  a  fine  pleafant  valley,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Rio  Cobre.  It  was  once  a  large,  popu¬ 
lous  place,  containing  2000  houfes,  two  churches,  a 
monadery,  and  feveral  private  chapels ;  but  it  is  now 
reduced  to  a  fmall  compafs,  and  has  only  one  fine 
church,  and  a  chapel,  with  about  500  inhabitants. 
Being  an  inland  place,  its  trade  is  fmartl  ;  but  feveral 
wealthy  merchants  and  gentlemen  refide  there,  living 
in  a  gay  manner.  There  are  a  great  number  of 


coaches  ;  and  they  have  lately  got  a  playhoufe,  with  Jaquar 
good  aftors.  It  is  feated  near  the  fouth-ead  part  of  II 
the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  76.  45.  N.  Lat.  1 8.  20.  •'*  ap' 

JAQUAR,  a  name  given  to  the  Brafilian  once,  a 
fpecies  of  Felis. — It  grows  to  the  fize  of  a  wolf :  its 
hair  of  a  bright  tawny  colour  ;  the  bread  and  belly 
whitifh  ;  the  tail  fhorter  than  the  body,  the  upper 
part  deep  tawny,  marked  irregularly  with  black  fpots. 

It  inhabits  the  hotted  parts  of  South  America  from 
the  Idhmus  of  Darien  to  Bueuos  Ayres  ;  is  fierce, 
and  dedruttive  to  man  and  bead.  Like  the  tiger,  it 
plunges  its  head  into  the  body  of  its.  prey,  and  fucks 
out  the  blood  before  it  devours  it ;  makes  a  great 
noife  like  the  howling  of  a  hungry  dog;  and  is  a  very 
cowardly  animal,  eafily  put  to  flight  either  by  the 
fhepherds  dogs  or  by  a  lighted  torch,  being  very 
fearful  of  fire.  It  lies  in  ambufh  near  the  fides  of  ri¬ 
vers. — There  is  fometimes  feen  a  Angular  combat  be¬ 
tween  this  animal  and  the  crocodile  :  when  the  jaquar 
comes  to  drink,  the  crocodile,  ready  to  furprife  any 
animal  that  approaches,  raifes  its  head  out  of  the  wa¬ 
ter  ;  the  former  drike3  its  claws  into  the  eyes,  the 
only  penetrable  part  of  this  dreadful  reptile,  who  im¬ 
mediately  dives  under  water,  pulling  his  enemy  along 
with  him,  where  they  commonly  both  perifh. 

JAIL-fever,  a  very  dangerous  diflemper  of  the 
contagious  kind,  arifing  from  the  putrefcent  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  blood  and  juices.  See  ( the  Index  fubjoined 
to)  Medicine. 

JALAP,  in  botany  and  the  materia  medica,  the 
root  of  a  fpecies  of  convolvulus  or  bind-weed.  See 
Convolvulus. 

This  root  is  brought  to  us  in  thin  tranfverfe  flices 
from  Xalapa,  a  province  of  New  Spain.  Such  pieces 
fhould  be  chofen  as  are  raoft  compadt,  hard,  weighty, 
dark -coloured,  and  abound  mod  with  circular  ttrias. 

Slices  of  bryony  root  are  faid  to  be  fometimes  mixed 
with  jalap  ;  but  thefe  maybe  eafily  didinguifhed  by 
their  whiter  colour  and  lefs  compadt  texture.  Jalap 
has  no  fmell,  and  very  little  tade  upon  the  tongue  ; 
but  when  fwallowed  it  affedls  the  throat  with  a  fenfe 
of  heat,  and  occafionsa  plentiful  difcharge  of  faliva. — 

Taken  in  fubftance  iu  a.  dofe  of  about  half  a  dram, 

(lefs  or  more  according  to  tire  circumflanccs  of  the 
patient),  in  plethoric  or  cold  phlegmatic  habits,  it 
proves  an  efFe&ual  and  in  general  a  fafe  purgative, 
performing  its  office  mildly,  feldom  occafiouing  nau- 
fea  or  griper  which  too  frequently  accompany  the 
other  drong  cathartics.  In  hypochondriacal  diforders, 
and  hot  bilious  habits,  it  gripes  violently  if  the  jalap 
is  good;  but  rarely  takes  due  effedl  as  a  purge.  An 
extradl  made  by  water  purges  almod  universally,  but 
weakly  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  has  a  confiderable  ef¬ 
fedl  by  urine..  The  root  remaining  after  thisprocefs, 
gripes  violently.  The  pure  refin  prepared  with  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  occafion3  mod  violent  gripings  and  other 
terrible  fymptoms,  but  fcarce  proves  at  all  cathartic; 
triturated  with  fugar,  or  with  almonds  into  the  form  of 
an  emulfiou,  or  diffolved  in  fpirit  and  mixed  with  fyrups, 
it  purges  plentifully  in  a  fmall  dofe,  without  occafion- 
ing  much  diforder.  The  part  of  the  jalap  remaining 
after  the  reparation  of  the  refin  yields  to  water  an  ex- 
tradl  which  has  no  effedl  as  a  cathartic,  but  operates 
powerfully  by  urine. — Hoffman  particularly  cautions 
againfl  giving  jalap  to  children ;  andaffures  us,  that  it 

will; 
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will  detlroy  appetite,  weaken  the  body,  and  perhaps 
occafion  even  death:  but  herein  he  is  contradifled  by 
Gcoffry ;  who  obferves,  that  children  whofe  veffelsare 
lax,  and  the  food  foft  and  lubricating,  bear  thefe  kinds 
of  medicines  better  than  adults. — Certain  it  is,  how¬ 
ever,  that  jalap,  when  given  to  children,  moil  fre¬ 
quently  provts  emetic  as  well  as  cathartic. 

JAMAICA,  an  ifland  of  the  Well  Indies,  thelargeft 
of  the  Antilles,  lying  between  1 70  and  190  N.  Lat.  and 
between  76°  and  790  W.  Long.;  in  length  near  170 
miles,  and  about  60  in  breadth.  It  approaches  in  its 
figure  to  an  oval.  The  windward  paffage  right  before 
it  hath  the  ifland  of  Cuba  on  the  well,  and  Hifpaniola 
on  the  eaft,  and  is  about  20  leagues  in  breadth. 

This  ifland  was  difeovered  by  admiral  Chriftopher 
Columbus  in  his  fecond  voyage,  who  landed  upon  it 
May  5.  1494 ;  and  was  fo  much  charmed  with  it,  as  al¬ 
ways  to  prefer  it  to  the  re!l  of  the  iflands;  in  confe- 
quence  of  which,  his  fon  chofe  it  for  his  dukedom.  It 
was  fettled  by  Juan  de  Efquivel  A.  D.  1509,  who  built 
the  town,  which,  from  the  place  of  his  birth,  he  called 
Sei’iMe,  and  11  leagues  farther  to  the  eaft  flood  Me- 
1  ilia.  Oriltan  was  on  the  fonth  fide  of  the  ifland,  feated 
on  what  is  now  called  Blue  Fields  River.  All  thefe 
are  gone  to  decay  5  but  St  Jago,  now  Spanilh  Town, 
is  Li i  1 1  the  capital.  The  Spaniards  held  th is  country 
160  years,  and  in  their  time  the  principal  commodity 
was  cacao  ;  they  had  an  immenfe  flock  of  horfes,  affes, 
and  mules,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle.  The 
Englilh  landed  here  under  Penn  and  Venables,  May 
ii,  1654,  and  quickly  reduced  the  ifland.  Cacao  was 
alfo  their  principal  commodity  till  the  old  trees  decay¬ 
ed,  and  the  new  ones  did  not  thrive ;  and  then  the 
planters  from  Barbadoes  introduced  fugar- canes,  which 
hath  been  the  great  ftaple  ever  fince. 

The  profpeft  of  this  ifland  from  the  fea,  by  reafon 
of  its  conftant  verdure,  and  many  fair  and  fafe  bays,  is 
wonderfully  pltafant.  The  coaft,  and  for  fome  miles 
within,  the  land  is  low  ;  but  removing  farther,  it  rifes 
and  becomes  hilly.  The  whole  ifle  is  divided  by  a 
ridge  of  mountains  running  eaft  aud  weft,  fome  rifing 
to  a  great  height:  and  thefe  are  compofed  of  rock,  and 
a  very  hard  clay;  through  which,  however,  the  rains 
that  fall  inceffantly  upon  them,  have  worn  long  and 
deep  cavities,  which  they  call  gullies.  Thefe  moun¬ 
tains,  however,  are  far  from  being  unpleafant,  as  they 
are  crowned  even  to  their  fummits  by  a  variety  of  fine 
trees.  There  are  alfo  about  a  hundred  rivers  that  iffue 
from  them  on  both  fides ;  and,  though  none  of  them 
are  navigable  for  any  thing  but  canoes,  are  both  plea- 
fing  and  profitable  in  many  other  refpefts.  The  cli¬ 
mate,  like  that  of  all  countries  between  the  tropics,  is 
very  warm  towards  the  fea,  and  in  marfliy  places  un¬ 
healthy  ;  but  in  more  elevated  fituations,  cooler;  and, 
where  people  live  temperately,  to  the  full  as  wholefome 
as  in  any  part  of  the  Weft  Indies.  The  rains  fall  hea  ¬ 
vy  for  about  a  fortnight  in  the  months  of  May  and 
Oftober ;  and  as  they  are  the  caufe  of  fertility,  are  ftyled 
feafons.  Thunder  is  pretty  frequent,  and  fometimes 
fhowers  of  hail :  but  ice  or  fnow,  except  on  the  tops  of 
the  mountains,  are  never  feen  ;  but  on  them,  and  at  no 
very  great  height,  the  air  is  exceedingly  cold. 

The  mod  eaftern  parts  of  this  ridge  are  famous  un¬ 
der  the  name  of  the  Blue  Mountains.  This  great 
chain  of  rugged  rocks  defends  the  fouth  fide  of  the 
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ifland  from  thofe  boifterous  north-weft  winds,  which 
might  be  fatal  to  their  produce.  Their  ftreams,  tho’ 
fmall,  fupply  the  inhabitants  with  good  water,  which 
is  a  great  blefiing,  as  their  wells  are  generally  brackilh. 
The  Spaniards  were  perfuaded  that  thefe  hills  abounded 
with  metals :  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  wrought  any 
mines;  or  if  they  did,  it  was  only  copper,  of  which  they 
faid  the  bells  in  the  church  of  St  Jago  were  made. 
They  have  feveral  hot  fprings,  which  have  done  great 
cures.  The  climate  was  certainly  more  temperate  be¬ 
fore  the  great  earthquake ;  and  the  ifland  was  fuppofed 
to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  hurricanes,  which  fince  then 
it  hath  feverely  felt.  The  heat,  however,  is  very  much 
tempered  by  land  and  fea  breezes ;  and  it  is  afferted, 
that  the  hotteft  time  of  the  day  is  about  eight  in  the 
morning.  In  the  night,  the  wind  blows  from  the  land 
on  all  fides,  fo  that  no  fhipscan  then  enter  their  ports. 

In  an  ifland  fo  large  as  this,  which  contains  above 
five  millions  of  acres,  it  may  be  very  reafonably  con¬ 
ceived  that  there  are  great  variety  of  foils.  Some  of 
thefe  are  deep,  black,  and  rich,  and  mixed  with  a  kind 
of  potter’s  earth ;  others  fhallow  and  fandy  ;  and  fome  of 
a  middle  nature.  There  are  many  favannahs,  or  wide 
plains,  without  ftones,  in  which  the  native  Indians  had 
luxuriant  crops  of  maize,  which  the  Spaniards  turned 
into  meadows,  and  kept  in  them  prodigious  herds  of 
cattle.  Some  of  thefe  favannahs  are  to  be  met  with 
even  amongft  the  mountains.  All  thefe  different  foils 
may  be  juftly  pronounced  fertile,  as  they  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found,  if  tolerably  cultivated,  and  applied  to 
proper  purpofes.  A  fufficient  proof  of  this  will  arife 
from  a  very  curfory  review  of  the  natural  and  artificial 
produce  of  this  fpacious  country. 

It  abounds  in  maize,  pulfe,  vegetables  of  all  kinds, 
meadows  of  fine  grafs,  a  variety  of  beautiful  flowers, 
and  as  great  a  variety  of  oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  and 
other  rich  fruits.  Ufeful  animals  there  are  of  all  forts, 
horfes,  affes,  mules,  black  cattle  of  a  large  fize,and(heep, 
the  flefh  of  which  is  well  tailed,  though  their  wool  is 
hairy  and  bad.  Here  are  alfo  goats  and  hogs  in  great 
plenty  ;  fea  and  river  fifti ;  wild,  tame,  and  water  fowl. 
Amongft  other  commodities  of  great  value,  they  have 
thefugar-cane,  cacao,  indigo,  pimento,  cotton,  ginger, 
and  coffee  ;  trees  for  timber  and  other  ufes,  fuch  as 
mahogany,  manchineel,  white  wood,  which  no  worm 
will  touch,  cedar,  olives,  and  many  more.  Befides 
thefe,  they  have  fuftick,  red  wood,  and  various  other 
materials  for  dyeing.  To  thefe  we  may  add  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  valuable  drugs,  fuch  asguaiacum,'  china,  farfa- 
parilla,  caflia,  tamarinds,  vanellas,  and  the  prickle- pear 
oropuntia,  which  produces  the  cochineal ;  with  no  in- 
confiderable  number  of  odoriferous  gums.  Near  the 
coaft  they  have  falt-ponds,  with  which  they  fupply 
their  own  confumption,  and  might  make  any  quantity 
they  pleafed. 

As  this  ifland  abounds  with  rich  commodities,  it  is 
happy  likewife  in  having  a  number  of  fine  and  fafe 
ports.  Point  Morant,  the  eaftern  extremity  of  the 
ifland,  hath  a  fair  and  commodious  bay.  Paffing  on 
to  the  fouth,  there  is  Port  Royal :  on  a  neck  of  land 
which  forms  one  fide  of  it,  there  flood  once  the  faireft 
town  in  the  ifland ;  and  the  harbour  is  as  fine  a  one  as 
can  be  wilhed,  capable  of  holding  a  thoufand  large 
veffels,  and  (till  the  ftation  of  our  fquadron.  Old 
Harbour  is  alfo  a  convenient  port,  fo  is  Maccary  Bay  ; 
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amaica.  and  there  are  at  lead  twelve  more  between  this  and 
the  weftern  extremity,  which  is  Point  Negrillo,  where 
our  fhips  of  war  lie  when  there  is  a  war  with  Spain. 
On  the  north  fide  there  is  Orange  Bay,  Cold  Harbour, 
Rio  Novo,  Montego  Bay,  Port  Antonio  one  of  the 
fined  in  the  ifland,  and  feveral  others.  The  north- 
wed  winds,  which  fometimes  blow  fiirioufly  on  this 
coad,  render  the  country  on  that  fide  lefs  fit  for  cants, 
but  pimento  thrives  wonderfully;  and  certainly  many 
other  daples  might  be  raifed  in  fmall  plantations,  which 
are  frequent  in  Barbadoes,  and  might  be  very  advan¬ 
tage  ous  here  in  many  refpe&s. 

The  town  of  Port  Royal  dood  on  a  point  of  land 
running  far  out  into  the  fea,  narrow,  fandy,  and  inca¬ 
pable  of  producing  any  thing.  Yet  the  excellence  of 
the  port,  the  convenience  of  having  fhips  of  ieven  hun¬ 
dred  tons  coming  clofe  up  to  their  wharfs,  and  other 
advantages,  gradually  attracted  inhabitants  in  fitch  a 
manner,  that  though  many  ol  their  habitations  were 
built  on  piles,  there  were  near  two  thoufand  houfes  in 
the  town  in  its  mod  flourifhing  date,  and  which  let  at 
high  rents.  The  earthquake  by  which  it  was  over¬ 
thrown  happened  on  the  7th  of  June  1692,  and  num¬ 
bers  of  people  perifhed  in  it.  This  earthquake  was 
followed  by  an  epidemic  difeafe,  of  which  upwards  of 
three  thoufand  died  :  yet  the  place  was  rebuilt ;  but  the 
greated  part  was  reduced  to  afhes  by  a  fire  that  hap- 
ened  on  the  9th  of  January  1703,  and  then  the  inha- 
itants  removed  modly  to  Kingdom  It  was,  however, 
rebuilt  for  the  third  time;  and  was  rifing  towards  its 
former  grandeur,  when  it  was  overwhelmed  by  the  fca, 
Augnft  20.  1722.  There  is,  notwithfianding,  a  fmali 
town  there  at  this  day.  Hurricanes  fince  that  time 
have  often  happened,  and  occafioned  terrible  devada- 
tions  5  yet  they  have  been  lefs  frequent  and  lefs  vio¬ 
lent  of  late  years,  and  the  climate  is  alfo  faid  to  be  al¬ 
tered  for  the  better. 

In  fo  large  an  ifland  as  this,  it  might  be  expe&ed 
there  fhonld  be  a  confiderable  number  of  great  towns; 
which,  however,  there  is  not.  The  reafon  of  this  is  very 
obvious  ;  for  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  arifing  from 
their  plantations,  of  which  there  are  at  prefent  about 
five  hundred,  and  each  of  thefe  containing  foine  hun¬ 
dreds  of  inhabitants,  it  appears  from  hence  that  every 
plantation  forms  a  village,  and  accounts  fufficiently  for 
the  difpofal  of  the  greated  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  are  however  fome  few  towns;  the  larged  of 
which  is  Kingdon,  which  flands  on  the  harbour  of 
Port  Royal,  contains  about  1600  houfes,  and  is  very 
populous.  St  Jago  de  la  Vega,  or,  as  it  is  ufually 
called,  Spanijh  Town,  is  properly  the  capital  of  the 
ifland,  being  the  refidence  of  the  governor,  the  place 
where  the  aflembly  meets,  and  i^  alfo  the  feat  of  the 
principal  courts  ofjudice. 

The  adminidratiou  of  public  affairs  is  by  a  gover¬ 
nor  and  council  of  royal  appointment,  and  the  repre- 
fentatives  of  the  people  in  the  lower  houfe  of  aflembly. 
They  meet  at  Spanifh  Town,  and  things  are  conduced 
with  great  order  and  dignity.  The  colony  hath  a 
confiderable  public  revenue ;  of  wdiich  the  quit-rents,, 
by  a  grant  of  the  crown,  make  a  part.  Another 
branch  arifes  from  a  tax  or  fine  laid  upon  fuch  as  keep 
fewer  than  three  white  to  too  black  fervants.  This 
is  preferring  the  eafe  to  the  fecurity  of  the  communi¬ 
ty,  in  refpedt.  to  which  it  would  have  operated  much 
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more  beneficially  as  a  regulation.  The  ifland  is  di-  Jamaica 
vided  into  three  counties,  Middtefex,  Surry,  and  Corn-  ^  J^jc 

wall,  containing  19  parifhes,  over  each  of  which  pre- _ b 

fides  a  magidrate  ltyled  a  cujios ,  hut  thefe  parifhes  in 
point  of  fize  are  a  kind  kind  of  hundreds.  Yet  is  this 
fine  country,  upon  the  whole,  but  thinly  peopled,  and 
indifferently  cultivated  ;  for  though  near  a  fourth  part 
of  the  lands  are  patented,  yet  not  above  a  ninth  part 
is  a&ually  under  cultivation.  The  commerce  of  Ja¬ 
maica  is  very  confiderable,  not  only  with  all  parts  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  with  Africa,  North 
and  South  America,  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and  the 
Spanifh  main,  for  the  encouragement  of  which  a  late 
a£t  was  pafftd.  The  fliips  annually  employed  are  up¬ 
wards  of  500  fail.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  very 
uncertain ;  fome  fay  about  30,000  or  perhaps  more 
whites,  and  about  170,000  negroes. 

The  following  account  of  the  exports  of  this  ifland, 
in  1770,  will  contribute  more  than  all  that  hath  been 
faid,  to  fhew  the  importance  of  Jamaica.  They  con- 
fifted  in  2249  bales  of  cotton,  which  at  10  pounds 
per  bale,  the  price  in  the  ifland,  amounts  to  22,490  b; 

1873  hundred  weight  of  coffee,  at  three  pounds  five 
fhillings  pec  hundred,  6088I.  ;  2753  bags  of  ginger, 
at  two  pounds  five  (hillings  per  bag,  61 94 1.  5  2211 
hides,  at  feven  fhillings  per  hide,  773  1. ;  15,796  hog- 
fheads  of  rum,  at  ten  pounds  per  hogfhead,  157,960  b 
To  Ireland,  679  hogfheads,  at  ten  pounds  per  hogfhead, 

6790I.  Mahogany,  15,282  pieces,  and  8500  feet, 

50,000  b  Of  pimento,  2,089,734  P°UI,d3  weight, 
52,243!.  Sugar,  57,675  hogfheads,  6425  tierces, 

52  barrels,  at  feventeen  pounds  ten  (hillings  per  hogf¬ 
head,  twelve  pounds  per  tierce,  and  four  pounds  per 
barrel,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  1,086,620  b  Sarfa- 
parilla,  205  bags,  at  ten  pounds  per  bag,  2250b 
Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  1,391,210b 
To  North  America,  146,324b  To  the  other  iflands, 

595  1.  Total  of  the  exports,  1,538,730b 

JAMBI,  or  Jambis,  a  fea-port  town  and  frr.all 
kingdom  of  Afia,  on  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  ifland  of 
Sumatra.  It  is  a  trading  place.  The  Dutch  have  a 
fort  here;’ and  export  pepper  from  thence,  with  the 
belt  fort  of  canes.  E.  Long.  103.  55.  S.  Lat.  o.  30. 

IAMBIC,  in  ancient  poetry,  a  •  fort  of  verfe,  fo 
called  from  its  confiftiag  either  wholly,  or  in  great 
part,  of  iambus’s.  '  See  Iambus. 

Ruddiman  makes  two  kinds  of  iambic,  viz.  dime¬ 
ter  and  trimeter;  the  former  containing  four  feet,  and 
the  latter  fix.  And  as  to  the  variety  of  their  feet,  they 
confift  wholly  of  iambus’s,  as  iu  the  two  following  ver- 
fes  of  Horace : 

1  2  3  4  5  6 

Dim.  I  nan fit  a\ Jhto\Juj\ 

Trim.  Slits  |  61  i\pfia  Ro\ma  vi\ribuj\ruit. 

Or,  a  dadtylus,  fpondeus,  anapeftus,  and  fome- 
times  tribrachys,  obtain  in  the  odd  places  ;  andthetri-. 
btachys  alfo  in  the  even  places,  excepting  the  laft. 
Examples  of  all  which  may  be  feen  in  Horace  ;  as, 

Dimeter. 

123456 
Canidi\a  tra\fiavit\dapes\ 

Vide\re prope\r antes  domum\ 

Trimeter. 

! Quo  qiib\fccle\JU  rui\tis  aut\cur  dex\teris. 

Pritts\que  efilum  fi\det  in\fierius\mari , 

Aliti~ 
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Aliifyus  at\que  can'Abus  homi\cid'  Heftiorem.  the  year  62.  His  life  was  fo  holy,  that  Jofephus  con- 

Pavidum\que  lepo\r'  aut  ad\venam  laqueo\gruem.  fiders  the  ruin  of  jerufalem  as  a  punifhment  inflifted 

_  JAMBLICUS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  Plato-  on  that  city  for  his  death.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
nic  philofophers,  one  of  whom  was  of  Colchis,  and  the  epiftle  which  bears  his  name. 

other  of  Apamea  in  Syria.  The  firft,  whom  Julian  James,  the  name  of  feveral  king3  of  Scotland 
equals  to  Plato,  was  the  difciple  of  Anatolius  and  and  of  Great  Britain.  See  ( Hiftories  of)  Scotland 
Porphyry,  and  died  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  and  Britain. 

Conftantine.— -The  fecond  alfo  enjoyed  great  reputa-  James  I.  king  of  Scotland  in  1423,  the  firft  of  the 
tioii.  Julian  wrote  feveral  letters  to  him,  and  it  is  houfe  of  StuSrt,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Englifli 
faid  he  was  poifoned  under  the  reign  ofValens. —  It  is  in  1406,  who  were  at  war  with  Robert  III.  his  fa- 
not  known  to  which  of  the  two  we  ought  to  attribute  ther;  and  remained  fo  till  1424,  when  he  was  fet  at 
the  works  we  have  in  Greek  under  the  name  of  Jam-  liberty  by  John  duke  of  Bedford  regent  of  England 
bltcus ,  viz.  x.  The  hiftory  of  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  VI.  In  1437,  this  un- 
and  the  fedt  of ihe  Pythagoreans.  2.  An  exhortation  fortunate  prince  was  affafiinated  in  his  bed  by  the  re- 
to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy.  3.  A  piece  againft  Por-  lations  of  thofe  whom  he  had  puniftied  for  mal-admi- 
phyry’s  letter  on  the  myfteries  of  the  Egyptians.  niftration  during  his  imprifonment. 

IAMBUS,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  profody,  a  James  II.  king  of  Scotland,  1437,  fucceeded  his 
poetical  foot,  confiding  of  a  ftiort  fyllable  followed  father,  being  then  but  feven  years  of  age;  and  was 
by  d long  one;  as  in  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Roxburgh  in  1460,  aged  29. 

„  -  u.  u  -  v .  This  prince  wrote,  1.  A  panegyric  on  his  queen,  be¬ 
es*,  Ktyu,  Dei,  meas.  fore  fixe  was  married  to  him.  2.  Scotch  fonnets:  one 

Syllaba  longa  brev't  fubjetta  vocatur  iambus,  as  Horace  of  them,  a  lamentation  while  in  England,  is  in  ma- 
exprefles  it ;  who  alfo  calls  the  iambus  a  fwift,  rapid  nufcript  in  the  Bodleian  library,  and  bellows  great 
foot,  pes  citus.  praifes  on  Gower  and  Chaucer.  3.  Rythmi  Latin:. 

The  word,  according  to  fome,  took  its  rife  from  4.  On  mufic. 

Iambus,  the  fon  of  Pan  and  Echo,  who  invented  this  James  III.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father  in 
foot ;  or,  perhaps*  who  only  ufed  {harp-biting  expref-  1460.  He  was  a  tyrannical  prince;  and  having  irritated 
fions  to  Ceres,  when  afflidled  for  the  death  of  Profer-  his  fubjefts,  they  rebelled  againft  him,  and  he  was  flam 
pine.  Others  rather  derive  it  from  the  Greek  ‘®-,  ve-  by  them  in  battle  in  1488,  aged  35. 
nenum ,  “  poifon  ;”  or  from  la,  maledico,  “  I  James  IV.  king  of  Scotland,  fucceeded  his  father 
rail,  or  revile  ;”  becaufe  the  verfes  compofed  of  iam-  in  1488.  He  was  a  pious  and  valiant  prince  ;  fub- 
bus’s  were  at  firft  only  ufed  in  fatire.  dued  his  rebellious  fubjedts  ;  and  afterwards,  taking 

JAMES  (St.),  called  the  Great ,  the  fon  of  Zebe-  part  with  Louis  XII.  againft  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
dee,  and  the  brother  of  John  the  evangelift,  was  born  land,  he  was  {lain  in  the  battle  of  Flouden- Field  in 
at  Bethfaida,  in  Galilee.  He  was  called  to  be  an  1513,  aged  41. 

apollle,  together  with  St  John,  as  they  were  mending  James  V.  king  of  Scotland,  in  1513,  was  but  18 
their  nets  with  their  father  Zebedee,  who  wasafilher-  months  old  when  his  father  loft  his  life.  When  of  age, 
man  ;  when  Chrift  gave  them  the  name  of  Boanerges ,  he  alfifted  Francis  I.  king  of  Fr'ance,  againft  the  em- 
or  Sons  of  Thunder.  They  then  followed  Chrift,  were  peror  Charles  le  Quint;  for  which  fervice  Francis  gave 
witnefies  with  St  Peter  of  the  transfiguration  on  mount  him  his  eldeft  daughter  in  marriage,  in  1535.  This 
Tabor,  and  accompanied  our  Lord  in  the  garden  of  princefs  died  in  two  years;  and  James  married  Mary  of 
olives.  It  is  believed  that  St  James  firft  preached  the  Lorraine,  daughter  of  Claud  duke  of  Guife,  and 
gofpel  to  the  difperfed  Jews  ;  and  afterwards  returned  widow  of  Louis  d'Orleans,  by  whom  he  had  only  one 
to  Judea,  where  he  preachqd  at  Jerufalem,  when  the  child,  the  unfortunate  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  born  on- 
Jews  raifed  up  Herod  Agrippa  againft  him,  who  put  ly  eight  days  before  his  death,  which  happened  De- 
him  to  a  cruel  death  about  the  year  44.  Thus  St  cember  13.  1542.  This  was  the  firft  prince  of  his 
James  was  the  firft  of  the  apoftles  who  fuffered  martyr-  family  who  died  a  natural  death,  fince  its  elevation  to 
dom.  St  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates,  that  his  ac-  the  throne.  He  wrote  the  celebrated  ballad  called 
cuferwas  fo  ftruck  with  his  conftancy,  that  he  became  Chrift' s  Kirk  on  the  Green,  and  other  little  poems, 
converted  and  fuffered  with  him.  There  is  a  magni-  which,  at  lead,  tradition  reports  to  have  been  of  his 
ficent  church  at  Jerufalem  which  bears  the  name  of  St  compofition.  They  have  a  character  of  eafe  and  li- 
James ,  and  belongs  to  the  Armenians.  The  Spa-  bertinifm,  fays  Mr  Walpole,  which  makes  the  tradi- 
niards  pretend,  that  they  had  St  James  for  their  a-  tion  the  more  probable,  and  are  to  be  found  in  a  col- 
poftle,  and  boail  of  poffefling  his  body  ;  but  Baronius,  ledtion  of  Scottifti  poems  called  The  Evergreen;  the 
in  his  Annals,  refutes  their  pretenfions.  Gaber-luinzie  Man  is  reckoned  the  beft.  There  is 

James  (St.),  called  the  Lefts,  an  apoftle,  the  brother  fomething  very  ludicrous  in  the  young  woman’s  diftrefs 
of  Jude,  and  the  fon  of  Cleophas  and  Mary  the  lifter  when  fhe  thought  that  her  firft  favour  had  been  thrown 
of  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  is  called  in  Scripture  the  away  on  a  beggar. 

JuJi,  and  the  brother  of  Jefus,  who  appeared  to  him  James  I.  king  of  England  in  1603,  and  VI.  of  Scot- 
Jn  particular  after  his  refurre&ion.  He  was  the  firft  land  in  1567,  fon  of  Mary  queen  of  Scot6;  whom  he 
bifliop  of  Jerufalem,  when  Ananias  II.  high  prieft  of  fucceeded  in  Scotland,  as  he  did  Elizabeth  in  Eng- 
the  Jews,  caufed  him  to  be  condemned,  and  delivered  land.  Strongly  attached  to  the  Protellant  religion,  he 
him  into  the  hands  of  the  people  and  the  Pharifees,  fignalized  himfelf  in  itsfupport;  which  gave  rife  to  the 
•who  threw  him  down  from  the  fteps  of  the  temple,  horrid  cOnfpiracy  of  the  Papiils  to  deftroy  him  and  all 
when  a  fuller  dafhed  out  his  brains  with  a  club,  about  the  Englifli  nobility  by  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  difeo- 

vered 
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vered  November  5.  1605.  The  following  year,  a  po¬ 
litical  teft  of  loyalty  was  required,  which  fecured  the 
king’s  perfon,  by  clearing  the  kingdom  of  thofe  dif- 
affe&ed  Roman  Catholic  fubjefls  who  would  not  fub- 
mit  to  it.  The  chief  glory  of  this  king’s  reign  con¬ 
fided  in  the  eftablilhment  of  new  colonies,  and  the  in- 
troduflion  of  fome  manufadlures.  The  nation  enjoy¬ 
ed  peace,  and  commerce  flouriftied  during  his  reign. 
Yet  his  admin  iftration  was  defpifed  both  at  home  and 
abroad  :  for,  being  the  head  of  the  Proteftant  caufe  in 
Europe,  he  did  not  fupport  it  in  that  great  crifis,  the 
■war  of  Bohemia;  abandoning  his  fon  in-law  the  eleftor 
Palatine  ;  negotiating  when  he  fhould  have  fought, 
deceived  at  the  fame  time  by  the  courts  of  Vienna  and 
Madrid  ;  continually  fending  illudrious  ambaffadors  to 
foreign  powers,  but  never  making  a  Angle  ally.  He 
valued  himfelf  much  upon  his  polemical  writings;  and 
fo  fond  was  he  of  theological  difputations,  that  to 
keep  them  alive,  he  founded,  for  this  cxprefs  purpofe, 
Chelfea -college  ;  which  was  converted  to  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  ufe  by  Charles  II.  His  Bafilicon  Doron ,  Com¬ 
mentary  on  the  Revelation,  writings  againd  Bellar- 
mine,  and  his  Dxmonologia,  or  do&rine  of  witchcraft, 
are  fufSciently  known.  There  is  a  colleftion  of  his 
writings  and  fpeeches  in  one  folio  volume.  Several  o- 
ther  pieces  of  his  are  extant ;  fome  of  them  in  the  Ca- 
balla,  others  in  manufcript  in  the  Britifti  Mufeum,  and 
others  in  Howard’s  collection.  He  died  in  1625,  in 
the  59th  year  of  his  age,  and  23d  of  his  reign. 

James  II.  king  of  England,  Scotland,  &c.  1685, 
grandfon  of  James  I.  fucceeded  his  brother  Char.  II. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  this  prince  wanted  neither  cou¬ 
rage  nor  political  abilities  whilft  he  was  duke  of  York; 
on  the  contrary,  he  was  eminent  for  both  ;  but  when 
he  afcended  the  throne,  he  was  no  longer  the  fame 
man.  A  bigot  from  his  infancy  to  the  Romifh  reli¬ 
gion  and  t(3  its  hierarchy,  he  facrificed  every  thing 
to  eftabliih  them,  in  direft  contradi&ion  to  the  expe¬ 
rience  he  had  acquired,  during  the  long  reign  of  his 
brother,  of  the  genius  and  character  of  the  people  he 
was  to  govern.  Guided  by  the  jefuit  Peters  his  con- 
feffor,  and  the  infamous  chancellor  Jeffries,  he  violated 
every  law  enafted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  Proteftant  re¬ 
ligion  ;  and  then,  unable  to  face  the  refentment  of  his 
injured  fnbje&s,  he  fled  like  a  coward,  inftead  of  dif¬ 
arming  their  rage  by  a  difmiflion  of  his  Popilh  mini- 
fters  and  priefts.  He  rather  chofe  to  live  and  die  a  bi¬ 
got,  or,  as  lie  believed,  a  faint,  than  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  his  anceftors,  or  perifli  beneath  the  ruins  of 
his  throne.  The  confequence  was  the  revolution  in 
1689.  James  II.  died  in  France  in  1710,  aged  68. 
He  wrote  Memoirs  of  his  own  life  and  campaigns  to 
the  reftoration  ;  the  original  of  which  is  preferved  in 
the  Scotch  college,  at  Paris.  This  piece  is  printed 
at  the  end  of  Ramfay’slifeofMarflialTurenne.  2.  Me¬ 
moirs  of  the  Englifh  affairs,  chiefly  naval,  from  the 
year  1660  to  1673.  3.  The  royal  fufferer,  king 

James  II.  confiding  of  meditations,  foliloquies,  vows, 
&c.  faid  to  be  compofed  by  his  majefty  at  St  Ger¬ 
mains.  4.  Three  letters ;  which  were  publilhed  by 
William  Fuller,  gent,  in  1702,  with  other  papers  re¬ 
lating  to  the  court  of  St  Germains,  and  are  faid  in 
the  title-page  to  be  printed  by  command. 

James  (Thomas),  a  learned  Engliffi  critic  and  di¬ 
vine,  born  about  the  year  1571.  He  recommended 
Vol.  V. 
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himfelf  to  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  public  library  at  James. 

Oxford,  by  the  arduous  undertaking  of  publifhing  a - 

catalogue  of  the  MSS  in  each  college-library  at  both 
univerflties.  He  was  elected  to  this  office  in  1602,  and 
held  it  18  years,  when  he  refigned  it  to  profecute  his 
ffudies  with  more  freedom.  In  the  convocation  held 
with  the  parliament  at  Oxford  in  1625,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  he  moved  to  have  proper  commiffion- 
ers  appointed  to  collate  the  MSS.  of  the  fathers  in  all 
the  libraries  in  England,  with  the  Popilh  editions,  in 
order  to  deteft  the  forgeries  in  the  latter  ;  but  this 
propofal  not  meeting  with  the  defired  encouragement, 
he  engaged  in  the  laborious  talk  himfelf,  which  he 
continued  until  his  death  in  1629.  He  left  behind 
him  a  great  number  of  learned  works. 

James  (Richard),  nephew  of  the  former,  entered 
into  orders  in  1615:  but,  being  a  man  of  humour,  of 
three  fermons  preached  before  the  univerfity,  one  con¬ 
cerning  the  obfervation  of  Lent  was  without  a  text, 
according  to  the  moll  ancient  manner;  another  againll 
the  text  ;  and  the  third  befide  it.  About  the  year 
1619,  he  travelled  through  Wales,  Scotland,  Shet¬ 
land,  into  Greenland,  and  Ruffia,  of  which  he  wrote 
obfervations.  He  affifted  Selden  in  compofing  his 
Marmora  Arundeliana ;  and  was  very  ferviceable  to 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  hi3  fon  Sir  Thomas,  in  dif- 
pofing  and  fettling  their  noble  library.  He  died  in 
1638  ;  and  has  an  extraordinary  character  given  him 
by  Wood  for  learning  and  abilities. 

Knights  of  St  James,  a  military  order  in  Spain, 
firft  inftituted  about  the  year  1170  by  Ferdinand  II. 
king  of  Leon  and  Galicia.  The  greateft  dignity 
belonging  to  this  order  is  that  of  Grand  Mailer, 
which  has  been  united  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  The 
knights  are  obliged  to  make  proof  of  their  defcent 
from  families  that  have-  been  noble,  for  four  genera¬ 
tions,  on  both  fides  ;  they  mull  likewife  make  it  ap¬ 
pear,  that  their  faid  anceftors  have  neither  been  Jews, 
heretics,  nor  Saracens;  nor  have  ever  been  called  into 
queftion  by  the  inquifition.  The  novices  are  obliged 
to  ferve  fix  months  in  the  galleys,  and  to  live  a  month 
in  a  monaftery  ;  they  obferve  the  rules  of  St  Aullin, 
making  no  vows  but  of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conju¬ 
gal  fidelity. 

James*/  Powder ,  an  antimonial  medicine,  fome- 
what  of  the  nature  of  tartar  emetic,  prepared  by  the 
late  Dr  Robert  James,  phyfician  in  London,  who  died 
on  the  23d  of  March  1776.  His  powder  was  found 
to  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  in  fome  kinds  of  J  fevers ; 
fo  that  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  inventor 
thought  proper  to  conceal  his  method  of  preparing  it 
even  till  his  death. 

James-  Town,  in  North  America,  was  once  the  ca¬ 
pital  of  Virginia,  but  now  Wiiliamlburg  claims  that 
honour.  It  is  feated  on  a  peninfula  on  the  north  fide 
of  James  river ;  and  confifts  of  about  80  houfes,  chiefly 
for  the  entertainment  of  feafaring  men;  for  the  feat  of 
the  government,  and  the  courts  of  juft  ice,  have  been 
removed  to  Williamfburg,  which  is  feven  miles  north 
of  it.  W.  Long.  77.  30.  N.  Lat.  37.  o. 

St  James’/  Day ,  a  fettival  of  the  Chriffian  church, 
obferved  on  the  25th  of  July,  in  honour  of  St  James 
the  greater,  fon  of  Zebedee. 

Epiftle  of  St  James,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Teftament,  being  the  firft  of  the  catholic  or  general 
21  S  epiftles; 
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Jamefonc  epi files  ;  which  are  fo  called,  as  not  being  written  to 
.  H  one  but  to  feveral  Chriftian  churches. 

Janicalum.  q^is  genera]  epift]e  is  addreffed  partly  to  the  belie¬ 
ving  and  partly  to  the  infidel  Jews  ;  and  is  defigned  to 
correft  the  errors,  foften  the  ungoverned  zeal,  and  re¬ 
form  the  indecent  behaviour  of  the  latter;  and  to  com¬ 
fort  the  former  under  the  great  hardfhips  they  then  did, 
or  fhortly  were  to  fuffer,  for  the  fake  of  Chriftianity. 

JAMESONE  (George),  an  excellent  painter,  juft- 
Jy  termed  the  Vandyke  of  Scotland ,  was  the  fon  of  An¬ 
drew  Jamefone,  an  architect;  and  was  born  at  Aber¬ 
deen,  in  1586.  He  ftudied  under  Rubens,  at  Ant¬ 
werp  ;  and,  after  his  return,  applied  with  indefatigable 
induftry  to  portraits  in  oil,  though  he  fometimes  prac- 
tifed  in  miniature,  and  alfo  in  hiftory  and  landfcapes. 
His  largeft  portraits  were  fomewhat  lefs  than  life. 
His  earlieft  works  are  chiefly  on  board,  afterwards  on 
a  fine  linen  cloth  fmoothly  primed  with  a  proper  tone 
to  help  the  harmony  of  his  fbadows.  His  excellence 
is  faid  to  confift  in  delicacy  and  foftnefs,  with  a  clear 
and  beautiful  colouring ;  his  (hades  not  charged,  but 
helped  by  varnifh,  with  little  appearance  of  the  pencil. 
When  king  Charles  I.  vifited  Scotland  in  1633,  the 
magiftrates  of  Edinburgh,  knowing  his  majefty’s  tafle, 
employed  this  artift  to  make  drawings  of  the  Scottifh 
monarchs  ;  with  which  the  king  was  fo  pleafcd,  that, 
inquiring  for  the  painter,  he  fat  to  him,  and  reward¬ 
ed  him  with  a  diamond-ring  from  his  own  finger.  It 
is  obfervable,  that  Jamefone  always  drew  himfelf  with 
his  hat  on,  either  in  imitation  of  his  mailer  Rubens, 
or  on  having  been  indulged  in  that  liberty  by  the  king 
when  he  fat  to  him.  Many  of  Jamefone’s  works  are 
in  both  the  colleges  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  the  Sybils  there 
he  is  faid  to  have  drawn  from  living  beauties  in  that 
city.  His  bed  works  are  from  the  year  1630  to  his 
death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  in  1644. 

JAMYN  (Amadis),  a  celebrated  French  poet  in 
the  1 6th  century.  He  is  efteemed  the  rival  of  Ron- 
fard,  who  was  his  cotemporary  and  friend.  He  was 
fecretary  and  chamber-reader  in  ordinary  to  Char.  IX. . 
and  died  about  1585.  He  wrote,  1.  Poetical  works, 
2  vols.  2.  Philofopliical  difcourfes  to  Paficharis  and 
Rodanthe,  with  feven  academical  difcourfes.  3.  A 
tranflation  of  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  begun  by  Hugh 
Sabel,  and  finifhed  by  Jamyn  ;  with  a  tranflation  into 
French  verfe  of  the  three  firft  books  of  the  Odyffey. 

JANEIRO,  a  province  of  Bralil  in  South  Ameri¬ 
ca,  feated  between  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  2 2° 
of  S.  Lat.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province 
of  Spirito  Sandlo,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth  by  the  At¬ 
lantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  mountains 
which  feparate  it  from  Guiara,  in  Spanifli  Ameri¬ 
ca.  This  is  the  mod  valuable  province  which  the 
Portuguefe  are  matters  of ;  for  they  import  from 
thence  yearly  great  quantities  of  gold  and  precious 
(tones,  which  they  find  in  the  mountains  to  a  prodi¬ 
gious  value. 

JANICULUM,  or  Janicularis,  a  hill  of  Rome, 
added  by  Ancus  Martius  ;  the  burial-place  of  Numa, 
and  of  Statius  Caecilius  the  poet :  to  the  eaft  and  fouth, 
having  the  Tiber  ;  to  the  weft,  the  fields ;  to  the 
north,  a  part  of  the  Vatican.  So  called,  either  from 
an  ancient  city,  (Virgil) ;  or  becaufe  it  was  a  janua , 
er  gate,  from  which  to  iffne  out  and  make  incurfions 
®n  the  Tufcans,  (  Verrius  Flaccus. ) Now  called  Mans 


Aureus,  corruptly  Montorius,  from  its  fparkling  fands.  JanizaritV, 
From  this  hill,  on  account  of  its  height,  is  the  moll  '  “ 
extenfive  profpedt  of  Rome :  but  it  is  lefs  inhabited, 
becaufe  of  its  grofs  air  ;  neither  is  it  reckoned  among 
the  feven  hills.  Hithe*  the  people  retired,  and  were 
hence  afterwards  recalled  by  Q^Hortenfius  the  dicta¬ 
tor,  (Pliny.) 

JANIZARIES,  an  order  of  infantry  in  the  Turkifh 
armies ;  reputed  the  grand  feignior’s  foot-guards. 

Voflius  derives  the  word  from  genizers,  which  in  the 
Turkifh  language  fignifies  novi  homines  or  milites. 
D’Herbelot  tells  us,  that  jenitcheri  fignifies  a  new 
land,  or  troop  ;  and  that  the  name  was  firft  given  by 
Amurath  I.  called  the  Conqueror,  who  choofing  out 
one  fifth  part  of  the  Chriftian  prifoners  whom  he  had 
taken  from  the  Greeks,  and  inftruCting  them  in  the 
difcipline  of  war  and  the  dodtrines  of  their  religion, 
fent  them  to  Hagi  Bektafche  (a  perfon  whofe  pretend¬ 
ed  piety  rendered  him  extremely  revered  among  the 
Turks),  to  the  end  that  he  might  confer  his  blefling 
on  them,  and  at  the  fame  time  give  them  fome  mark 
to  diftinguifh  them  from  the  reft  of  the  troops. — Bek¬ 
tafche,  after  blefling  them  in  his  manner,  cut  off  one 
of  the  fleeves  of  the  fur-gown  which  he  had  on,  and 
put  it  on  the  head  of  the  leader  of  this  new  militia  ; 
from  which  time,  viz.  the  year  of  Chrift  1361, 
they  have  dill  retained  the  name  jenitcheri,  and  the 
fur- cap. 

As,  in  the  Turkifh  army,  the  European  troops  are 
diftinguifhed  from  thofe  of  Afia  ;  the  janizaries  are  al¬ 
fo  diftinguifhed  into  janizaries  of  Conjlantinaple,  and 
of  Damafcus.  Their  pay  is  from  two  afpers  to  twelve 
per  diem  ;  for  when  they  have  a  child,  or  do  any  fig- 
nal  piece  of  fervice,  their  pay  is  augmented.  -Their 
duels  confifts  of  a  dolyman,  or  long  gown,  with  fhort 
fleeves,  which  is  given  them  annually  by  the  grand 
feignior  on  the  firft  day  of  Ramazan.  They  wear  no 
turban;  but,  in  lieu  of  that,  a  kind  of  cap,  which  they 
call  zarcola ,  and  a  long  hood  of  the  fame  fluff  hang¬ 
ing  on  their  fhoulders.  On  folemn  days  they  are  ad¬ 
orned  with  feathers,  which  are  flack  in  a  little  cafe  in  * 
the  fore-part  of  the  bonnet.— Their  arms,  in  Europe, 
in  time  of  war,  are  a  fabre,  a  carabine  or  mufquet, 
and  a  cartouch-box  hanging  on  the  left  fide.  At  Con- 
llantinople,  in  time  of  peace,  they  wear  only  a  long 
flaff  in  their  hand.  In  Afia,  where  powder  and  fire¬ 
arms  are  more  uncommon,  they  wear  a  bow  and  ar¬ 
rows,  with  a  poinard,  which  they  call  haniare.’— 

Though  the  janizaries  are  not  prohibited  marriage, 
yet  they  rarely  marry,  nor  then  but  with  the  confent 
of  their  officers  ;  as  imagining  a  married  man  to  make 
a  worfe  foldier  than  a  bachelor. —  It  was  Ofman,  or 
Ottoman,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  Amurath,  who 
firft  inflituted  the  order  of  janizaries.  They  were  at 
firft  called  jaja,  that  is,  footmen,  to  diftinguifh  them 
from  the  other  Turks,  the  troops  whereof  confided 
moftly  of  cavalry.  TJie  number  of  janizaries  is  gene¬ 
rally  above  40,000  ;  divided  into  1 62  companies  or 
chambers  called  odas,  in  which  they  live  together  at 
Conftantinople  as  in  a  convent.  They  are  of  a  fupe- 
rior  rank  to  all  other  foldiers,  and  are  alfo  more  arro¬ 
gant  and  fadlious,  and  it  is  by  them  that  the  public 
tranquillity  is  moftly  ditturbed.  The  government  may 
therefore  be  faid  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  janizaries. 

They  have,  however,  fome  good  qualities :  they  are 
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employed  to  efcort  travellers,  and  efpecially  ambaf* 

•  fadors  and  perfons  of  high  rank,  on  the  road ;  in  which 
caie,  they  behave  with  the  utmoft  zeal  and  fidelity. 

JANSEN  (Cornelius),  bilhop  of  Yprea,  one  of  the 
moll  learned  divines  of  the  17th  century,  and  princi¬ 
pal  of  the  feft  called  from  his  name  Janfenifts.  He 
was  born  in  Holland  of  Catholic  parents,  and  ftudied 
at  Louvain.  Being  fent  to  tranfaft  fome  bufinefs  of 
confequence  relating  to  the  univerfity,  into  Spain,  the 
Catholic  king,  viewing  with  a  jealous  eye  the  intriguing 
policy  of  France,  engaged  him  to  write  a  book  to  ex¬ 
po  fe  the  French  to  the  pope  as  no  good  Catholics,  fince 
they  made  no  fcruple  of  forming  alliances  with  Prote- 
ftant  ftates.  Janfen  performed  this  talk  in  his  Mars 
Gallicus ;  and  was  rewarded  with  a  mitre,  being  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  fee  of  Ypres  in  1635.  He  had,  among 
other  writings,  before  this,  maintained  a  controverfy 
againft  the  Proteftanls  upon  the  points  of  grace  and 
predeftination  ;  but  his  Auguftinus  was  the  principal 
labour  of  his  life,  on  which  he  fpent  above  20  years. 
See  the  next  article. 

JANSENISTS,  in  church-hiftory,  a  feft  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  France,  who  followed  the  opinions 
of  Janfenius,  bilhop  of  Ypres,  and  doctor  of  divinity 
of  the  univerfities  of  Louvain  and  Douay,  in  relation 
to  grace  and  predeftination. 

In  the  year  1640,  the  two  univerfities  juft  mention¬ 
ed,  and  particularly  father  Molina  and  father  Leonard 
Celfus,  thought  fit  to  condemn  the  opinions  of  the  Je- 
fuits  on  grace  and  free-will.  This  having  fet  the  con¬ 
troverfy  on  foot,  Janfenius  oppofed  to  the  doftrine  of 
thejefuits  the  fentiments  of  SqAugulline ;  and  wrote 
a  treatife  on  grace,  which  he  entitled  Auguftinus. 
This  treatife  was  attacked  by  the  Jefuits,  who  accufed 
Janfenius  of  maintaining  dangerous  and  heretical  opi¬ 
nions;  and  afterwards,  in  1642,  ohtained  of  pope  Ur¬ 
ban  VIII.  a  formal  condemnation  of  the  treatife  wrote 
by  Janfenius  :  when  the  partifans  of  Janfenius  gave 
out  that  this  bull  was  fpurious,  and  compofed  by  a  per- 
fon  entirely  devoted  to  the  jefuits.  After  the  death 
of  Urban  VIII.  the  affair  of  Janfenifm  began  to  be 
more  warmly  controverted,  and  gave  birth  to  an  infi¬ 
nite  number  of  polemical  writings  concerning  grace. 
And  what  occafioned  fome  mirth,  was  the  titles  which 
each  party  gave  to  their  writings  :  one  writer  publilh- 
ed  The  torch  of  St  Auguftine,  another  found  Snuffers 
for  St  Auguftine's  torch ,  and  father  Veron  formed  A  gag 
for  the  Janfenifts >  &c.  In  the  year  1650,68  bifhops 
of  France  fubfcribed  a  letter  to  pope  Innocent  X.  to 
obtain  an  inquiry  into  and  condemnation  of  the  five 
following  propofitions,  extracted  from  Janfenius’s  Au- 
guftinus:  I.  Some  of  God’s  commandments  are  im- 
poffible  to  be  obferved  by  the  righteous,  even  though 
they  endeavour  with  all  their  power  to  accomplifli 
them.  2.  In  the  Rate  of  corrupted  nature,  we  are  in¬ 
capable  of  refilling  inward  grace.  3.  Merit  and  de¬ 
merit  in  a  ftate  of  corrupted  nature,  does  not  depend 
on  a  liberty  which  excludes  necefiity,  but  on  a  liberty 
which  excludes  conftraint.  4.  The  Semipelagians  ad¬ 
mitted  the  neceffity  of  an  inward  preventing  grace  for 
the  performance  of  each  particular  aft,  even  for  the 
beginning  of  faith  ;  but  they  were  heretics  in  main¬ 
taining  that  this  grace  was  of  fuch  a  nature,  that  the 
will  of  man  was  able  either  to  refill  or  obey  it.'  It  is 
Semipelagianifm  to  fay,  that  Jefus  Chrift  died,  or  Ihed 
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his  blood,  for  all  mankind  in  general.  January, 

In  the  year  1652,  the  pope  appointed  a  congrega-  J3005- 
tion  for  examining  into  the  difpute  in  relation  to  grace. 

In  this  congregation  Janfenius  was  condemned  5  and 
the  bull  of  condemnation,  publilhed  in  May  1653,  fill¬ 
ed  all  the  pulpits  in  Paris  with  violent  outcries  and 
alarms  againft  the  herefy  of  the  Janfenifts.  In  the  year 
1656,  pope  Alexander  VII.  iffued  out  another  bull, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  five  propofitions  of  Janfe- 
nins.  However,  the  Janfenifts  affirm,  that  thefe  pro¬ 
pofitions  are  not  to  be  found  in  this  book  ;  but  that 
fome  of  his  enemies  having  caufed  them  to  be  printed 
on  a  Iheet,  inferted  them  in  the  book,  and  thereby  de¬ 
ceived  the  pope.  At  laft  Clement  XI.  put  an  end  to  the 
difpute  by  his  conftitution  of  July  17.  1705;  in  which, 
after  having  recited  the  conftitutions  of  his  predecef- 
fors  in  relation  to  this  affair,  he  declares,  “  That  in 
order  to  pay  a  proper  obedience  to  the  papal  conftitn- 
tions  concerning  the  prefent  queftion,  it  is  neceffary  to 
receive  them  with  a  refpeftful  filence.”  The  clergy  of 
Paris,  the  fame  year,  approved  and  accepted  this  bull, 
and  none  dared  to  oppofe  it. 

This  is  the  famous  bull  Unigenitus ,  fo  called  from 
its  beginning  with  the  words  Unigenitus  Dei  Ft - 
lius ,  See.  which  has  occafioned  fo  much  confufion  in 
France.  *• 

JANUARY,  in  chronology,  the  firft  month  of  the 
year,  fo  called  from  Janus,  one  of  the  ancient  Roman 
deities,  painted  with  two  faces  ;  one  whereof  was  fup- 
pofedto  look  towards  the  new  year,  and  the  other  to¬ 
wards  the  old — January  was  introduced  into  the  year 
by  Numa  Pompilius  ;  Romulus’s  year  beginning  in  the 
month  of  March.  The  Chri Ilians  heretofore  failed  on 
the  firft  of  January,  by  way  of  oppofition  to  the 
fuperftitution  of  the  heathens  ;  who,  in  honour  of  Ja¬ 
nus,  obferved  this  day  with  feaftings,  dancings,  maf- 
querades,  81c. 

JANUS,  in  heathen  worlhip,  the  firft  king  of  Ita¬ 
ly,  who,  it  is  faid,  received  Saturn  into  his  dominions, 
after  his  being  driven  from  Arcadia  by  Jupiter.  He 
tempered  the  manners  of  his  fubjefts,  and  taught  them 
civility ;  and  from  him  they  learned  to  improve  the 
vine,  to  fow  corn,  and  to  make  bread.  After  his  death, 
he  was  adored  as  a  god.  Romulus  caufed  a  temple  to 
be  erefted  to  him,  the  gates  of  which  were  open  in 
time  of  war,  and  Ihut  in  time  of  peace.  This  temple 
was  Ihut  up,  for  the  firft  time,  in  the  reign  of  Numa  ; 
the  fecond,  after  the  firft  Punic  war  ;  and  thrice  under 
Augullus.  Nero,  Vefpafian,  and  feveral  others,  ob¬ 
ferved  the  fame  ceremony;  but  we  do  not  find  that  it 
was  obferved  by  the  Chriftian  emperors. 

This  deity  was  thought  to  prefide  over  all  new  un¬ 
dertakings.  Hence,  in  all  facrifices,  the  firft  libations 
of  wine  and  wheat  were  offered  to  Janus,  and  all  pray¬ 
ers  prefaced  with  a  Ihort  addrefs  to  him.  January, 
the  firft  month  of  the  year  was  dedicated  to  and 
named  from  him.  At  this  feftival,  the  Romans  offer¬ 
ed  cakes  of  new  meal  and  fait,  with  new  wine  and 
frankincenfe.  Then  the  confub  for  the  new  year  fo- 
lemnly  entered  on  their  office,  all  artificers  and  tradef- 
men  began  their  works,  quarrels  were  laid  afide,  mu¬ 
tual  prefents  were  made,  and  the  day  concluded  with 
mirth  and  joy. 

Janus  was  reprefented  with  two  faces,  either  to  de¬ 
note  his  prudence,  or  that  he  views  at  once  the  pall' 
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and  approaching  ye^rs  ;  he  had  a  fceptre  in  his  right 
hand,  and  a  key  in  his  left,  to  fignify  his  extenfive  au¬ 
thority,  and  his  invention  of  locks. 

Tho’  this  is  properly  a  Roman  deity,  the  abbe  la 
Pluche  reprefents  it  as  derived  from  the  Egyptians, 
■who  made  known  the  rifing  of  the  dog-ftar,  which  o- 
jjened  their  folar  year,  with  an  image  with  a  key  in 
its  hand,  and  two  faces,  one  old  and  the  other  young, 
to  tipify  the  old  and  new  year. 

JAPAN,  a  general  name  for  a  great  number  of 
iflands  lying  between  the  eaftern  coaft  of  Afia  and  the 
weftern  one  of  America,  and  which  all  together  form  a 
large  and  potent  empire.  They  extend  from  the  30th 
to  the  41ft  degree  of  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to 
the  147th  of  call  longitude. 

Were  South  and  North  Britain  divided  by  an  arm  of 
the  fea,  Japan  might  be  moil  aptly  compared  to  Eng¬ 
land,  Scotland,  a!nd  Ireland,  with  their  refpe&ive 
fmaller  iflands,  peninfulas,  bays,  channels,  &c.  all  un¬ 
der  the  fame  monarch. 

The  Europeans  call  the  empire  Japan;  but  the  in¬ 
habitants  Niphon,  from  the  greateft  ifland  belonging 
to  it;  and  the  Chinefe  Ciphon ,  probably  on  account  of 
its  eaftern  fituation  ;  thefe  names  Ggnifying,  in  both 
languages,  the  Bafts  or  Foundation  of  the  Sun.  It 
was  firft  difeovered  by  the  Portuguefe,  fome  time  be¬ 
twixt  the  years  1  £35  and  1548. 

Moft  of  the  iflands  which  compofe  it  are  furrounded 
with  fuch  high  craggy  mountains,  and  fuch  (hallow 
and  boifterous  feas,  that  failing  about  them  is  extreme¬ 
ly  dangerous ;  and  the  creeks  and  bays  are  choaked 
up  with  fuch  rocks,  (helves,  and  fands,  that  it  looks 
as  if  Providence  had  defigned  it  to  be  a  kind  of  little 
world  by  itfelf.  Thefe  feas  have  likewife  many  dan¬ 
gerous  whirlpools,  which  are  very  difficult  to  pafs  at 
low  water,  and  will  fuck  in  and  fwallow  up  the  largeft 
veffels,  and  all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of  their 
vortex,  daftiing  them  againft  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  ; 
infomuch  that  fome  of  them  are  never  feen  again,  and 
others  thrown  upon  the  furface  at  fome  miles  diftance. 
Some  of  thefe  whirlpools  alfo  make  a  noife  terrible  to 
hear. 

The  Chinefe  pretend  that  the  Japan  iflands  were 
firft  peopled  by  themfelves :  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  original  inhabitants  were  a  mixture  of  differ¬ 
ent  nations,  driven  thither  by  thofe  lempeftuous  feas, 
and  at  different  times ;  and  this  conjecture  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  the  great  difference  obfervable  between  the  pre¬ 
fent  inhabitants,  in  regard  to  feature,  complexion, 
fhapes,  habits,  cuftoms,  and  language,  notwithftand* 
ing  their  having  been  fo  long  united  under  one  mo- 
narch. 

As  thefe  iflands  lie  in  the  fifth  and  fixth  climates, 
they  would  be  much  hotter  in  fummer  than  England, 
were  not  the  heats  refrefhed  by  the  winds  which  conti¬ 
nually  blow  from  the  fea  around  them,  and  to  which 
they  are  much  expofed  by  the  height  of  their  fitua¬ 
tion  :  this  circumftance,  however,  not  only  renders 
their-winters  excefliv,e  cold,  but  the  feafons  more  in- 
conftant.  They  have  great  falls  of  fnow  in  winter, 
which  are  commonly  followed  by  hard  frofts.  The 
rains  in  fummer  are  very  violent,  efpecially  in  the 
months  of  Juue  and  July,  which  on  that  account  are 
called  fat-fuki,  or  water-mont/h.  The  country  is  al¬ 
fo  much  fubjeCt  to  dreadful  thunders  and  lightnings,. 
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as  well  as  ftorms  and  hurricanes,  which  frequently  do  Japan 
a  great  deal  of  damage.  - - 

The  foil,  though  naturally  barren  and  mountainous, 
by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  not  only  fupplies 
them  with  every  neceffary  of  life,  but  alfo  furn i(hes 
other  countries  with  them  ;  producing,  befides  corn, 
the  fined  and  whiteft  rice,  and  other  grains,  with  a 
great  variety  of  fruits,  and  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  of 
all  forts.  Befides  rice,  and  a  fort  of  wheat  and  bar¬ 
ley,  with  two  forts  of  beans,  they  have  Indian  wheat, 
millet,  and  feveral  other  kinds,  in  great  abundance. 

Their  feas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  abound  with  fi(h  ;  and 
their  mountains,  woods,  and  forefts,  are  well  flocked 
with  horfes,  elephants,  deer,  oxen,  buffaloes,  (heep, 
hogs,  and  other  ufeful  animals.  Some  of  their  moun¬ 
tains  alfo  are  enriched  with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  and 
copper,  exquifitely  fine,  befides  tin,  lead,  iron,  and 
various  other  minerals  and  fofiils  ;  whilft  others  abound 
with  feveral  forts  of  marble  and  precious  (tones.  Of 
thefe  mountains,  fome  may  be  juftly  ranked  among 
the  natural  rarities  of  this  country ;  one,  in  particu¬ 
lar,  in  the  great  ifland  of  Niphon,  is  of  fuch  prodi¬ 
gious  height  as  to  be  eafily  feen  forty  leagues  off  at 
fea,  though  its  diftance  from  the  (hore  is  about  eigh¬ 
teen.  Some  authors  think  it  exceeds  the  famous  Peak 
of  Teneriffe ;  but  it  may  rather  be  called  a  clufter  or 
group  of  mountains,  among  which  are  no  lefs  than 
eight  dreadful  volcanoes,  burning  with  incredible  fury, 
and  often  laying  wafte  the  country  round  about  them  : 
but,  to  make  fome  amends,  they  afford  great  variety 
of  medicinal  waters,  of  different  degrees  of  heat ; 
one  of  thefe,  mentioned  by  Varenius,  is  Paid  to  be  as 
hot  as  burning  oil,  and  to  fcorch  and  coufume  every 
thing  thrown  into  it. 

The  many  brooks  and  rivers  that  have  their  fources 
among  the  mountains,  form  a  great  number  of  delight¬ 
ful  cafcadcs,  as  well  as  fome  dreadful  catarnds,  A- 
mong  the  great  variety  of  trees  in  the  forefts  here, 
the  cedars  exceed  all  of  that  kind  through  India,  for 
ftraightnefs,  height,  and  beauty.  They  abound  in 
moft  of  the  iflands,  efpecially  the  largeft. 

Their  feas,  befides  fi(h,  fiirniftt  them  with  great 
quantities  of  red  and  white  coral,  and  fame  pearls  of 
great  value,  befides  a  variety  of  fea-plants  and  (hells ; 
which  laft  are  not  inferior  to  thofe  that  are  brought 
from  Amboyna,  the  Molucca  and  other  eaftern  iflands. 

The  vaft  quantity  of  fulphur,  with  which  moft  of 
the  Japan  iflands  abound,  makes  them  fubjed  to  fre¬ 
quent  and  dreadful  earthquakes.  The  inhabitants  are 
fo  accuftomed  to  them,  that  they  are  fcarcely  alarmed 
at  any,  unlefs  they  chance  to  be  very  terrible  indeed, 
and  lay  whole  towns  in  ruins,  which  very  often  proves 
the  cafe.  On  thefe  oceafions,  they  have  reconrfe  to 
extraordinary  faQrifices,  and  acls  of  worlhip  to  their 
deities  or  demons,  according  to  the  different  notions 
of  each  feft,  and  fometimes  even  proceed  to  offer  hu¬ 
man  viftims ;  but  in  this  cafe  they  only  take  fome  of 
the  vileft  and  moft  abandoned  fellows  they  can  meet 
with,  becaufe  they  are  only  facrificed  to  the  malevo¬ 
lent  deities. 

With  refpect  to  religion,  that  of  the  Japanefe  is  al¬ 
lowed  by  all  writers  to  have  been  downright  heathen- 
ifm  and  idolatry  from  time  immemorial.  They  do  not 
feem  fo  much  as  to  have  any  fort  of  notion  of  a  Su¬ 
preme  Creator  j  but  believe  the  world  to  have  exifted 
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span.  from  eternity,  and  that  the  gods  they  worfhip  were 
men  or  beings  that  lived  on  earth  feveral  thoufands  of 
years,  and  were  afterwards,  for  their  piety,  mortifi¬ 
cation,  and  even  by  their  voluntary  death,  raifed  to 
that  height  of  power  and  dignity  they  have  ever  fince 
enjoyed.  They  are  divided,  however,  into  various 
feds  ;  -probably  according  to  the  various  nations  that 
firft  fettled  there.  One  of  them  is  called  the  feci  of 
Siutto,  which  is  that  of  their  philofophers  and  mora- 
lifts,  whofe  profeffors,  like  the  Chinefe  literati,  de- 
fpife  all  notions  of  public  worfhip  and  popular  fuper- 
ftition.  Every  perfon  here  is  at  liberty  to  choofe  what 
fed  pleafes  him  beft,  no  compulfion  being  ufed  by 
the  government  or  by  the  parents.  Moft  of  the  feds 
believe  a  future  ftate  of  blifs  or  mifery,  though  they  are 
not  agreed  about  the  nature  and  duration  of  it :  the  ge¬ 
nerality,  however,  think  that  it  will  confift  in  a  tranf- 
migration  of  the  foul  from  one  body  to  another,  more 
or  lefs  excellent  and  happy,  according  to  their  beha- 
vionr  in  their  late  Hate ;  and  that  this  revolution  will 
continue,  as  well  as  the  world,  to  eternal  ages.  All 
the  different  feds,  or  at  lead  the  priefts  and  priefteffes 
of  them,  however  divided  in  other  refpeds,  agree  in 
regarding  the  five  following  negative  precepts  as  ab- 
folutely  binding  ;  1.  Not  to  kill,  nor  to  eat  any  thing 
that  is  killed  ;  2.  Not  to  fteal ;  3.  Not  to  defile  ano¬ 
ther  man’s  bed  ;  4.  Not  to  lie ;  5.  Not  to  drink  wine. 
From  the  example  of  their  two  chief  deities,  Amida 
and  Xaca,  the  Japanefe  have  a  notion  of  its  being 
fuch  a  meritorious  thing  to  difpatch  one’s  felf,  that 
great  numbers  of  them  embrace,  in  the  moft  public 
manner,  a  voluntary  death,  either  by  drowning,  hang¬ 
ing,  or  flinging  themfelves  down  from  a  precipice,  or 
by  poifon,  dagger,  or  any  other  quick  riddance.  The 
followers  of  Xaca  commonly  drown  themfelves;  but 
thofe  of  Amida  (hut  themfelves  up  in  fome  clofe  con¬ 
fined  place,  where  they  have  juft  room  to  fit,  and,  be¬ 
ing  immured  on  every  fide,  have  only  a  little  hole  to 
breathe  through  by  means  of  a  fmall  eane,  and  never 
eeafe  calling  on  that  deity  till  they  expire. 

There  is  not  a  country  in.  all  the  eaft  that  abounds 
more  with  temples  and  monafteries  than  this :  not  on¬ 
ly  cities  and  towns,  but  plains  and  mountains,  and 
even  defarts,  fwarm  with  them  ;  for  the  priefts  here, 
like  thofe  of  the  church  of  Rome,,  are  either  fecnlar 
or  regular.  The  former  live  in  private  houfes  of  their 
own,  allow  themfelves  one  or  two  wives,  and  live  on 
the  income  and  offerings  made  to  their  refpedlive  tem¬ 
ples  and  deities,  and  are  at  their  own  liberty  as  to  the 
practice  of  abftinence  and  other  feverities :  the  regu¬ 
lars  live  in  communities,  under  their  refpeCtive  fupe- 
riors,  and  lead  more  or  lefs  reclufe  and  auftere  lives, 
according  to  their  feds.  Some  of  the  monafteries 
contain  a  thoufand,  or  even  more  of  them,  who,  be- 
fides  a  perpetual  celibacy  and  other  mortifications,  are 
all  bound  to  obferve  the  five  rules  before  mentioned. 
Both  fecular  and  regular  are  under  the  government  of 
the  dairo  or  high-prieft,  who  is  the  head  of  all  the 
religions  and  feds  in  the  empire.  Befides  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  idols  in  their  temples,  there  is  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  others  fet  up  in  their  other  public  buildings, 
in  their  piazzas  and  markets,  ftreets,  and  even  public 
roads. 

The  Japanefe  have  as  great  variety  of  feftivals  as  of 
feds  and  deities,  which  it  would  therefore  be  endlefs 
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to  defcribe :  they  confift  in  general  in  the  anniverfary  Japa 
of  their  gods  and  of  their  dead  relations. 

Chriftianity,  if  Popery  deferves  that  name,  had 
once  made  a  confiderable  progrefs  in  this  country  ; 
but,  about  the  year  1622,  a  dreadful  perfecution  was 
raifed  againft  the  miffionaries,  and  all  that  adhered  to 
them,  occafioned  partly  by  the  indifcreet  zeal  of  the 
former,  partly  by  the  jealoufy  of  the  unconverted 
nobles,  but  efpecially  of  the  Japanefe  priefts,  who 
could  not,  without  the  greateft  envy  and  regret,  be¬ 
hold  their  old  religion,  with  all  its  powerful  attrac- 
tives  of  profit,  popular  efteem,  and  refped,  daily  lo- 
fing  ground  ;  but  more  particularly  by  the  policy  and 
treachery  of  the  Dutch,  who  found  effectual  means 
to  undermine  them.  All  the  Chriftian  converts  were 
put  to  death;  and  the  Europeans,  except  the  Dutch, 
forbid  to  come  within  the  Japanefe  dominions  under 
the  fevereft  penalties. 

With  refpedf  to  the  government  of  thefe  iflands,  it 
is  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  monarchical ;  though 
formerly  it  feems  to  have  been  fplit  into  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  petty  kingdoms,  which  were  at  length  all  fwal- 
lowed  by  one.  The  imperial  dignity  had  been  en¬ 
joyed,  for  a  confiderable  time  before  the  year  1 500, 
by  a  regular  fucceflion  of  princes,  under  the  title  of 
dairos ,  a  name  fuppofed  to  have  been  derived  from 
Dairo  the  head  of  that  family.  Soon  after  that 
epoch,  fuch  a  dreadful  civil  war  broke  out,  and  lafted 
fo  many  years,  that  the  empire  was  quite  ruined.  Du¬ 
ring  thefe  diftra&ions  and  confufions,  a  common  fol- 
dier,  by  name  Tayckoy,  a  perfon  of  obfeure  birth, 
but  of  an  enterprifing  genius,  found  means  to  raife 
himfelf  to  the  imperial  dignity  ;  having,  in  little  more 
than  three  years  time,  by  an  uncommon  Ihare  of  good 
fortune  fubdued  all  his  competitors  and  opponents, 
and  reduced  all  their  cities  and  caftles.  The 
dairo,  not  being  in  a  condition  to  obftruft  or  put  a 
ftop  to  his  progrefs,  was  forced  to  fubmit  to  his 
terms;  and  might  perhaps  have  been  condemned  to 
much  harder,  had  not  Tayckoy  been  apprehenfive  left 
bis  foldiers,  who  ftill  revered  their  ancient  natural  mo¬ 
narch,  (hould  have  revolted  in  his  favour.  To  prevent 
this,  he  granted  him  thefupreme  power  in  all  religious 
matters,  with  great  privileges,  honours,  and  revenues 
annexed  to  it ;  whilft  himfelf  remained  inverted  with 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power,  and  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  proclaimed  king  of  Japan.  This  great  re¬ 
volution  happened  in  1517,  and  Tayckoy  reigned  fe¬ 
veral  years  with  great  wifdom  and  tranquillity  ;  during 
which  he  made  many  wholefome  laws  and  regulations, 
which  ftill  fubfift,  and  are  much  admired  to  this  day. 

At  his  death,  he  left  the  crown  to  his  fon  Tayckof- 
fama.  then  a  minor ;  but  the  treacherous  prince  under 
whofe  guardianfttip  he  was  left,  deprived  him  of  his 
life  before  he  came  of  age.  By  this  murder,  tho 
crown  paffed  to  the  family  of  Jrjaflama,  in  which  it 
ftill  continues.  Tayckoy  and  his  fucceffors  have  con¬ 
tented  themfelves  with  the  title  of  cubo,  which,  under 
the  dairos,  was  that  of  prime  minifter,  whofe  office  is 
now  fuppreffed ;  fo  that  the  cubo,  in  all  fecular  con¬ 
cerns,  is  quite  as  abfolute  ar.d  defpotic,  and  has  as 
extenfivfc  a  power  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all  his 
fubje&s,  from  the  petty,  kings  down  to  the  lowett  per- 
fons,  as  ever  the  dairos  had.  The  dairo  refides  con- 
ftantly  at  Meacpr  and  the  cubo  at  Jfcdo. . 

The. 
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Japan.  The  Japanefe  traffic  with  the  Chinefe,  Koreans,  and 
'people  of  Jetzo  :  but,  of  the  European  nations,  the 
Dutch  alone  "are  fuffered  to  trade  with  them  ;  having 
declared,  as  fome  fay,  after  the  expulfion  of  the  Por- 
tuguefe,  that  they  were  no  Chriftians  ;  but  more  pro¬ 
bably  on  the  merit  of  fupplanting  and  afiiftiug  in  ex¬ 
pelling  the  Portuguefe  :  for  it  is  impoffible  that  the 
Japanefe  can  be  ignorant  that  the  Dutch  profefs  Chri- 
ftianity,  as  they  trade  to  China ;  and  we  find  the  Ja¬ 
panefe  ufe  as  much  caution  in  their  commerce  with  the 
Dutch  as  if  they  were  really  Chriftians. 

At  the  feafon  that  the  Dutch  fleet  is  expe&ed,  the 
governor  of  Nangafaque  places  centinels  on  the  hills 
to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  fhips.  When 
they  appear,  a  boat  i9  fent  off  to  every  fhip,  with  a 
waiter  or  officer;  and  as  foon  as  the  fhips  come  to  an 
anchor,  an  exprefs  is  immediately  dffpatched  to  court, 
before  whofe  return  the  Dutch  may  not  difpofe  of  any 
thing.  In  the  mean  time,  the  particulars  of  every 
fhip’s  cargo  are  taken,  with  the  name,  age,  ftature, 
and  office,  of  every  man  on  board,  which  is  tranflated 
and  printed  in  the  Japanefe  language.  When  the  ex¬ 
prefs  is  returned,  the  fhips  crew  are  permitted  to  come 
on  fliore,  and  are  all  muftered  before  a  Japanefe  com- 
miliary ;  and  every  perfon  is  called  over  aloud,  and 
made  to  give  an  account  of  his  age,  quality,  and  of¬ 
fice,  "to  fee  if  it  agrees  with  the  particulars  given  in 
by  the  Dutch  :  after  this  examination  they  are  fent  on 
board  again,  and  the  fails  of  the  fhip,  with  the  guns, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  helm,  are  brought  on  fhore, 
and  the  hatches  fealed  down  by  a  Japanefe  officer  ; 
nor  can  they  be  opened,  whatever  the  fhip’s  crew  may 
want,  without  a  permiffion  from  the  governor,  who 
always  fends  a  perfon  to  fee  what  is  taken  out,  and 
feal  them  down  again  5  nor  dare  the  Dutch  failors 
light  a  candle  or  make  any  fire  on  board  their  fhips, 
any  more  than  on  fhore.  The  (hips  are  allowed  no 
communication  with  one  another;  nor  is  any  officer 
or  failor  fuffered  to  go  on  fhore,  except  the  perfons 
who  are  appointed  to  carry  the  company’s  prefent  to 
the  king  at  Jedo  or  Yeddo.  His  majefty  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  prefent,  and  prepared  another  for  the  com¬ 
pany,  the  Dutch  officer  is  conveyed  to  Nangafaque 
under  a  ftrong  guard  as  he  came.  This  journey,  and 
the  tranfa&ing  their  mercantile  affairs,  ufually  take 
up  about  three  months  and  a  half. 

The  Dutch,  who  attend  the  king  on  this  occafion, 
approach  him  on  their  knees,  with  their  hands  joined 
together,  and  carried  to  their  foreheads,  as  the  Japa¬ 
nefe  governors  and  minifters  alfo  do. 

While  the  Dutch  fhips  lie  in  the  road,  none  of  the 
Japanefe  are  allowed  to  go  on  board  them  to  trade 
with  the  failors  ;  and  thofe  that  carry  provifions  on 
board  are  not  fuffered  to  take  any  money  for  them  till 
the  permiffion  to  trade  comes  from  court,  and  then 
they  deliver  in  their  accounts  and  are  paid.  After 
this,  the  Japanefe  permit  fix  perfons  from  every  veffel 
to  come  on  fhore,  and  buy  and  fell  for  themfelves,  and 
ftay  four  days,  either  in  Difnia  or  in  the  city,  as  they 
fee  fit ;  when  thefe  fix  men  return  on  board,  fix  others 
are  allowed  to  go  on  fhore  and  traffic  in  the  like  man¬ 
ner,  and  fo  on. 

The  goods  are  generally  paid  in  bullion  or  pieces 
of  filver,  of  ten  or  five  crowns  value,  or  fir.aller  pieces 
by  weight ;  for  they  have  no  coin,  except  fome  little 


pieces  of  copper. 

After  fix  weeks  free  trade,  there  is  no  further  com¬ 
munication  allowed  of  between  the  city  of  Nangafaque 
and  the  Dutch  in  the  ifland  of  Difnia,  or  with  the  (hip¬ 
ping  ;  whereupon  the  fleet  prepares  to  return,  and  the 
factory  in  Difnia  are  confined  to  their  little  ifland  a- 
gain,  until  the  feafon  of  the  year  for  traffic  returns. 

With  refpedt  to  the  chara&er  of  the  Japanefe,  they 
are  generally  very  adive,  and  of  a  quick  apprehenfion 
and  good  underftanding,  modeft,  patient,  and  cour¬ 
teous,  and  excelling  all  the  Orientals  in  docility.  They 
are  fo  juft  in  their  dealings,  that  one  may  abfolutely 
depend  on  their  word  ;  and,  contrary  to  the  Chinefe, 
difdain  to  take  the  leaft  advantage  of  thofe  they  deal 
with.  They  are  all  very  induftrious  and  laborious, 
and  much  given  to  ftudy  and  reading.  They  affed  a 
furprifing  neatnefs  and  decency  in  their  eating,  drink¬ 
ing,  furniture,  drefs,  and  converfation  ;  and  have  an 
abhorrence  to  intemperance,  luxury,  and  defamation. 
Drunkennefs  and  gluttony  are  as  much  detefted  by 
the  rich  and  poor,  as  cheating  and  difhonefty.  This 
is  the  bright  fide  of  their  charader.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  are  reprefented  as  proud,  ambitious,  cruel, 
and  uncharitable  ;  and  fo  infenfible  of  the  miferies  of 
their  fellow -creatures,  that  they  will  fuffer  them  to 
perifh,  rather  than  relieve  them.  They  are  likewife 
faid  to  be  fo  paflionate  and  revengeful,  that  they  will 
make  away  with  themfelves  if  they  cannot  find  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  revenging  an  affront.  They  allow  not 
only  of  polygamy,  but  alfo  of  fornication  :  but  there 
is  ftill  a  more  heinous  and  unnatural  vice  laid  to  their 
charge,  viz.  that  of  fodomy,  which  is  not  only  com¬ 
mitted  with  impunity,  both  by  priefts  and  laiety,  but 
without  either  brand  or  difgrace.  In  their  wars  they 
are  very  fierce  and  cruel,  feldom  giving  or  afking  for 
quarter;  and  when  a  town  is  taken,  they  commonly 
deftroy  it  by  fire  and  fword.  Like  the  Chinefe,  they 
are  fo  given  to  aftrology,  that  they  fcarce  undertake 
anything  of  moment,  withoutconfultingfomepretender 
to  that  art.  There  is  a  vaft  number  of  nniverfities  dif- 
perfed'jdl  over  the  empire,  in  which  the  bonzas  prefide, 
richly  endowed,  finely  fituated,  and  accommodated  with 
all  the  conveniences  of  life,  as  well  as  with  large  libraries. 

The  Japanefe  bws  and  punifhments  are  fevere  be¬ 
yond  all  juftice  ;  and  may  be  juftly  faid,  like  thofe  of 
the  Spartan  Draco,  to  be  written  in  blood.  They 
have  few,  if  any,  written  laws,  the  emperor’s  will  be¬ 
ing  the  fupreme  one,  and  next  to  it  that  of  the  kings 
and  princes  in  their  refpe&ive  dominions.  The  very 
lords  of  every  diftrift,  and  even  the  heads  of  every  fa¬ 
mily, have  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  that  are  under 
them,  and  try  and  condemn  them  according  to  their 
will.  There  is  fcarcely  any  crime  fo  fmall,  that  is  not 
unifhed  with  death,  except  the  offender  be  a  petty 
ing  or  prince,  and  even  thefe  are  not  always  exempt¬ 
ed.  Every  petty  larceny,  infult,  detra&ion,  cheat¬ 
ing  of  any  kind,  even  at  play,  a  lie  or  prevarication 
before  a  magiftrate,  are  all  capital,  as  well  as  the  more 
heinous  crimes  of  treafon,  murder,  parricide,  inceft, 
rape,  adultery.  Their  moft  common  way  of  putting 
criminals  to  death,  is  by  crucifixion  with  their  heads 
downwards,  boiling  in  oil,  tearing  them  to  pieces  by 
horfes,  or  cutting  them  in  pieces  by  the  hangman. 
For  the  higheft  crimes,  not  only  the  criminal,  but  his 
parents  alfo,  brothers,  and  even  children,  are  all  put 
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ipan.  to  death.  The  Japanefe  have  but  very  little  fkill  in 
phyfic  and  furgery.  In  the  cure  of  difeafes  they  de¬ 
pend  much  on  their  medicinal  waters,  and  on  certain 
roots  and  plants,  particularly  the  root  ginfeng,  brought 
from  China.  The  operation  of  blood-letting  is  per¬ 
formed  by  pricking  the  belly  with  a  fine  needle,  made 
either  of  gold  or  filver.  .  By  this  acupunfture  they  not 
only  affwage,  but  effectually  cure,  an  endemic  colicky 
diforder  common  among  them,  and  called  fbenki.  The 
other  difeafes  to  which  they  are  molt  liable,  are  the 
dropfy,  diarrhoea,  fmall-pox,  bloody-flux ;  but  the 
gout,  ftone,  and  gravel,  are  hardly  known  among 
them. 

The  Japanefe  are  much  addicted  to  poetry,  mufic, 
and  painting ;  the  firft  is  faid  to  be  grand  as  to  the 
ftyle  and  imagery,  lofrinefs,  and  cadence  ;  but,  like 
that  of  the  Cliinefe,  is  not  eafily  underftood  or  relifh- 
ed  by  the  Europeans.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  their 
mufic,  both  vocal  and  inftrumeutal ;  the  heft  of  which, 
of  either  kind,  would  hardly  be  tolerable  to  a  nice 
European  ear.  They  are  better  painters  than  the 
Chinefe,  but  much  inferior  to  the  Europeans ;  moll  of 
their  performances  in  that  kind,  are  either  in  water¬ 
colours  on  paper,  fine  leather,  &c.  or  in  their  ja¬ 
panning  and  fine  porcelain-ware.  What  is  mod  to 
be  admired  in  their  paintings,  is  the  lingular  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  colours,  in  many  of  which  they  greatly  ex¬ 
cel  us. 

They  pretend,  like  the  Chinefe,  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  printing  from  time  immemorial,  and  their 
method  is  the  fame  with  theirs  on  wooden  blocks;  but 
they  excel  them  in  the  neatnefs  of  cutting  them,  as 
well  as  in  the  goodnefs  of  their  ink  and  paper.  They 
likewife  lay  claim  to  the  invention  of  gunpowder;  and 
are  vaftly  fuperior  to  the  Chinefe  in  the  ufe  of  all  forts 
of  fire,  efpecially  of  artillery,  as  well  as  the  curioufnefs 
of  their  fire-works. 

Their  manner  of  writing  is  much  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Chinefe,  viz.  in  columns  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  the  columns  beginning  at  the  right  and  ending  at 
the  left  hand.  Their  chara&ers  were  alfo  originally 
the  fame,  but  now  differ  confiderably. 

Their  language  hath  fome  affinity  with  the  Chinefe, 
though  it  appears  from  its  various  dialedls  to  have 
been  a  kind  of  compound  of  that  and  other  languages, 
derived  from  the  various  nations  that  firft  peopled 
thofe  iflands.  It  is  not  only  very  regular,  polite,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  copious,  but  abounds  with  a  great  variety 
of  fynonima,  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the  fubjeft  they 
are  upon,  whether  fublime,  familiar,  or  low ;  and  to 
the  quality,  age,  and  fex,  both  of  the  fpeakerand  per- 
fon  fpoken  to. 

The  Japanefe  are  commonly  very  ingenious  in  mod 
handicraft  trades  ;  and  excel  even  the  Cliiuefe  in  fe- 
veral  manufactures,  particularly  in  the  beauty,  good¬ 
nefs,  and  variety  of  their  filks,  cottons,  and  other 
ftuffs,  and  in  their  japan  and  porcelain  wares.  No 
eaftern  nation  comes  up  to  them  in  the  tempering  and 
fabricating  of  fcymitars,  fwords,  mufkets,  and  other 
fuch  weapons. 

The  Japanefe  architecture  is  much  in  the  fame  tafte 
and  ftyle  as  that  of  the  Chinefe,  efpecially  as  to  their 
temples,  palaces,  and  other  public  buildings ;  but  in 
private  ones  they  affeCt  more  plainnefs  and  neatnefs 
than  ftiow :  thefe  laft,  being  moftly  built  of  wood, 
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make  their  cities  exceedingly  liable  to  conflagrations,  Japan, 
which,  wherever  they  happen,  generally  reduce  the 
greateft  p^rt  of  them  to  alhes,  they  having  neither  en¬ 
gines  nor  any  other  method  of  flopping  the  progrefs 
of  the  flames.  The  gardens  about  their  houfes  are  a- 
dorned  with  a  variety  of  flowers,  trees,  verdure,  baths, 
terraces,  and  other  embelliftiments.  The  furniture 
and  decorations  of  the  houfes  of  perfons  of  diftinCtion, 
confift  in  japan-work  of  various  colours,  curious  paint¬ 
ings,  beds,  couches,  Ikreens,  cabinets,  tables,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  porcelain  jars,  vafes,  tea-equipage,  and  other 
veffels  and  figures,  together  with  fwords,  guns,  fcy¬ 
mitars,  and  other  arms.  Their  retinues  are  more  or 
lefs  numerous  and  fplendid,  according  to  their  rank  ; 
but  there  are  few  of  the  lords  who  have  lefs  than  50  or 
60  men  richly  clad  and  armed,  fome  on  foot,  but  molt 
on  horfeback.  As  for  their  petty  kings  and  princes, 
they  are  feldom  feen  without  300  or  200  at  lead,  when 
they  either  wait  on  the  emperor,  which  is  one  half  of 
the  year,  or  attend  him  abroad.  The  Japanefe  drefs 
is  much  like  that  of  the  Chinefe,  only  fomewhat  more 
elegant  and  neat,  and  moft  commonly  of  filk  or  cot¬ 
ton.  They  wear  nothing  on  their  heads  either  win¬ 
ter  or  fummer,  though  they  fhave  themfelves  clofe  all 
over,  except  one  lock,  which  is  left  hanging  on  the 
top  by  way  of  ornament :  but  to  guard  themfelves 
from  fun  or  rain,  they  always  carry  an  umbrella  in  one 
hand  ;  and,  if  rich  enough,  have  them  held  over  their 
heads  by  a  fervant.  The  poorer  fort  have,  inftead  of 
that,  either  a  fan  or  lhort  Ikreen.  The  women  of  fa- 
ftiion,  efpecially  the  young  ones,  adorn  themfelves 
with  flowers,  feathers,  pearls,  &c.  but  are  feldom  feen 
abroad,  or  even  at  home,  to  any  but  thofe  of  the  fa¬ 
mily,  without  a  veil. 

The  proper  colour  here  for  feftivals  is  black,  for 
mourning  white.  Inftead  of  rifing  at  the  approach  of 
a  fuperior,  they  fet  themfelves  down  ;  and  inftead  of 
bowing  or  proftrating  when  they  falute,  they  ftand 
upright.  They  choofe  to  have  their  teeth  and  nails  of 
a  fliining  black,  and  to  let  the  latter  grow  to  an  ex- 
ceffive  length.  The  chief  food  of  the  Japanefe  is  rice, 
pulfe,  fruits,  roots,  herbs,  eating  very  little  flefti,  and 
that  only  of  fuch  beads  as  they  take  in  hunting.  In¬ 
ftead  of  knives,  forks,  and  fpoons,  they  make  ufe  of 
the  fame  forts  of  fmall  flicks  as  the  Chinefe.  Their 
common  drink  is  either  water  or  tea ;  but  they  have 
other  liquors,  fome  diftilled  from  rice  or  wheat,  o- 
thers  made  of  their  grains  boiled  with  fugar  or  ho¬ 
ney,  or  of  fruits,  or  tapped  from  the  palm,  birch,  and 
other  trees. 

After  marriage,  the  wife  is  confined  to  her  own 
apartment,  from  whence  die  hardly  ever  ftirs,  except 
once  a-year  to  the  funeral-rites  of  her  family;  nor  is 
(he  permitted  to  fee  any  man,  except  perhaps  fome 
very  near  relation,  and  that  as  feldom  as  can  be.  The 
wives,  as  well  as  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  eaft, 
bring  no  portion  with  them,  but  are  rather  bought  by 
the  hulband  of  their  parents  and  relations.  The  bride¬ 
groom  moft  commonly  fees  his  bride  for  the  firft  time 
upon  her  being  brought  to  his  houfe  from  the  place  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony  :  for  in  the  temple  where  it  is  per¬ 
formed  Ihe  is  covered  over  with  a  veil,  which  reaches 
from  the  head  to  the  feet.  A  hufband  can  put  his  wives 
to  a  more  or  lefs  fevere  death,  if  they  give  him  the  lead 
caufe  of  jealoufy,  by  being  feen  barely  to  converfe  with 
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Japanning,  another  man,  or  fuffering  one  to  come  Into  their 
“  apartment. 

The  Japanefe,  both  poor  and  rich,  make  an  annual 
proceffion  to  the  fepulchres  of  their  dead  relations,  with 
fongs  and  mufic;  carrying  money,  vi&uals,  cloathing, 
&c.  as  prefents  to  relieve  their  various  wants  in  the 
other  world. 

When  a  prince  or  great  man  dies,  there  are  com¬ 
monly  about  io,  20,  or  more  youths  of  his  houfehold, 
and  fuch  as  were  hisgreateft  favourites,  who  put  them- 
felves  to  a  voluntary  death,  at  the  place  where  the  bo¬ 
dy  is  buried  or  burned :  as  foon  as  the  funeral  pile, 
confifting  of  odoriferous  woods,  gums,  fpices,  oils, 
and  other  ingredients,  is  fet  on  fire,  the  relations  and 
friends  of  the  deceafed  throw  their  prefents  into  it,  fuch 
as  cloaths,  arms,  victuals,  money,  fweet  herbs,  flow¬ 
ers,  and  other  things  which  they  imagine  will  be  of 
ufe  to  him  in  the  other  world.  Thofe  of  the  middle 
or  lower  rank  commonly  bury  their  dead,  without  any 
other  burning  than  that  of  fome  odoriferous  woods, 
gums,  &c.  The  fepulchres  into  which  the  bones  and 
allies  of  perfons  of  rank  are  depofited,  are  generally 
very  magnificent,  and  fituated  at  fome  dillance  from 
the  towns. 

Japan  Earth.  See  Terra  Japinica. 

JAPANNING,  the  art  of  varnilhing  and  drawing 
figures  on  wood,  in  the  fame  manner  as  is  done  by  the 
natives  of  Japan  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

The  fubftances  which  admit  of  being  japanned  are 
almoft  every  kind  that  are  dry  and  rigid,  or  not  too 
flexible  ;  as  wood,  metals,  leather,  and  paper  pre¬ 
pared. 

Wood  and  metals  do  not  require  any  other  prepara¬ 
tion,  but  to  have  their  furface  perfe&ly  even  and  clean : 
but  leather  (hould  be  fecurely  ftrained  either  on  frames, 
or  on  boards  5  as  its  bending  or  forming  folds  would 
otherwife  crack  and  force  off  the  coats  of  varnilh:  and 
paper  fhould  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 
a  previous  ftrong  coat  of  fome  kind  of  fize;  but  it  is 
rarely  made  the  fubjeft  of  japanning  till  it  is  converted 
into  papier  mache,  or  wrought  by  other  means  into  fuch 
form,  that  its  original  ftate,  particularly  with  refped 
to  flexibility,  is  loft. 

One  principal  variation  from  the  method  formerly 
ufed  in  japanning  is,  the  ufing  or  omitting  any  priming 
or  undercoat  on  the  work  to  be  japanned.  In  the 
older  pra&ice,  fuch  priming  was  always  ufed ;  and  is 
at  prefent  retained  in  the  French  manner  of  japanning 
coaches  and  fnuff-boxes  of  the  papier  mache  :  but  in  the 
Birmingham  manufa&ure  here,  it  has  been  always  re- 
jedted.  The  advantage  of  ufing  fuch  priming  or  un¬ 
dercoat  is,  that  it  makes  a  faving  in  the  quantity  of 
varnilh  ufed;  becaufe  the  matter  of  which  the  priming 
is  compofed  fills  up  the  inequalities  of  the  body  to  be 
varnilhed ;  and  makes  it  eafy,  by  means  of  rubbing  and 
water-polilhing,  to  gain  an  even  furface  for  the  varnilh : 
and  this  was  therefore  fuch  a  convenience  in  the  cafe 
of  wood,  as  the  giving  a  hardnefs  and  firmnefs  to  the 
ground  was  alfo  in  the  cafe  of  leather,  that  it  became 
an  eftablilhed  method ;  and  is  therefore  retained  even 
in  the  inftance  of  the  papier  mache,  by  the  French,  who 
applied  the  received  method  of  japanning  to  that  kind 
of  work  on  its  introduflion.  There  is  neverthelefs  this 
inconvenience  always  attending  the  ufe  of  an  under¬ 
coat  of  fize,  that  the  japan  coats  of  varnilh  and  colour 
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will  be  conftantly  liable  to  be  cracked  and  peeled  off  Japann 
by  any  violence,  and  will  not  endure  near  fo  long  as  ; — 

the  bodies  japanned  in  the  fame  manner,  but  without 
any  fuch  priming ;  as  may  be  eaGly  obferved  in  com¬ 
paring  the  wear  of  the  Paris  and  Birmingham  fnuff- 
boxes  ;  which  latter,  when  good  of  their  kind,  never 
peel  or  crack,  or  fuffer  any  damage,  unlefs  by  great  j 

violence,  and  fuch  a  continued  rubbing  as  waftes  away  ! 

the  fubftance  of  the  varnilh  ;  while  the  japan  coats  of 
the  Pariiian  crack  and  fly  off  in  flakes,  whenever  any 
knock  or  fall,  particularly  near  the  edges,  expofes 
them  to  be  injured.  But  the  Birmingham  manufac¬ 
turers,  who  originally  pr3&ifed  the  japanning  only  on 
metals,  to  which  the  reafon  above  given  for  the  ufe  of  i 
priming  did  not  extend,  and  who  took  up  this  art  of 
themfelves  as  an  invention,  of  courfe  omitted  at  firlt 
the  ufe  of  any  fuch  undercoat ;  and  not  finding  it  more 
neceffary  in  the  inftance  of  papier  mache,  than  on  me¬ 
tals,  continue  ftill  to  rejedt  it.  On  which  account,  the  4 
boxes  of  their  manufa&ure  are,  with  regard  to  the 
wear,  greatly  better  than  the  French. 

The  laying  on  the  colours  in  gum-water,  inftead  of 
varnilh,  is  alfo  another  variation  from  the  method  of 
japanning  formerly  pradtifed  :  but  the  much  greater 
ftrength  of  the  work,  where  they  are  laid  on  in  varnilh 
or  oil,  has  occafioned  this  way  to  be  exploded  with  the 
greateft  reafon  in  all  regular  manufactures :  however, 
they  who  may  pra&ife  japanning  on  cabinets,  or  other 
fuch  pieces  as  are  not  expofed  to  much  wear  and  vio¬ 
lence,  for  their  amufement  only,  and  confequently  may 
not  find  It  worth  their  while  to  encumber  themfelves 
with  the  preparations  neceffary  for  the  other  methods, 
may  paint  with  water-colours  on  an  undercoat  laid  on 
the  wood,  or  other  fubftance  of  which  the  piece  to  be 
japanned  is  formed  ;  and  then  finilh  with  the  proper 
coats  of  varnilh,  according  to  the  methods  below  1 
taught :  and  if  the  colours  are  tempered  with  the 
ftrongeft  ifinglafs  fize  and  honey,  inftead  of  gum- 
water,  and  laid  on  very  flat  and  even,  the  work  will 
not  be  much  inferior  in  appearance  to  that  done  by 
the  other  method,  and  will  laft  as  long  as  the  old 
japan. 

Of  Japan  Grounds. — The  proper  grounds  are  either 
fuch  as  are  formed  by  the  varnilh  and  colour,  where  the 
whole  is  to  remain  of  one  fimple  colour;  or  by  the 
varnilh  either  coloured,  or  without  colour,  on  which 
fome  painting  or  other  decoration  is  afterwards  to  be 
laid.  It  is  neceffary,  however,  before  we  proceed  to 
fpeak  of  the  particular  grounds,  to  Ihewthe  manner  of 
laying  on  the  priming  or  undercoat,  where  any  fuch  is 
ufed. 

This  priming  is  of  the  fame  nature  with  that  called 
clear-coating,  or  vulgarly  clear-coaling,  pra&ifed  erro- 
neoufly  by  the  houfe-painters  ;  and  confifts  only  in  ' 
laying  on  and  drying  in  the  molt  even  manner,  a  com- 
pofition  of  fize  and  whiting,  or  fometimes  lime  inftead 
of  the  latter.  The  common  fize  has  been  generally 
ufed  for  this  purpofe:  but  where  the  work  is  of  a  nicer 
kind,  it  is  better  to  employ  the  glover’s  or  the  parch¬ 
ment  fize;  and  if  a  third  of  ifinglafs  be  added,  it  will 
be  ftill  better,  and,  if  not  laid  on  too  thick,  much  lefs 
liable  to  peel  and  crack.  The  work  fhould  be  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  priming,  by  being  well  fmoothed  with 
the  fifh-lkin  or  glafs-fhaver ;  and,  being  made  tho¬ 
roughly  clean,  (hould  be  brulhed  over  once  or  twice 
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with  hot  fize,  diluted  with  two  thirds  of  water,  if  it  be 
~~  of  the  common  ftrength.  The  priming  fhould  then  be 
laid  on  with  a  brufh  as  even  as  pofiible  ;  and  fhould  be 
formed  of  a  iize,  whofe  confidence  is  betwixt  the  com¬ 
mon  kind  and  glue,  mixed  with  as  much  whiting  as 
will  give  it  a  fufficient  body  of  colour  to  hide  the  fur- 
face  of  whatever  it  is  laid  upon,  but  not  more. 

If  the  furface  be  very  clean,  on  which  the  priming 
is  ufed,  two  coats  of  it,  laid  on  in  this  manner,  will  be 
fufficient ;  but  if,  on  trial  with  a  fine  rag  wet,  it  will 
not  receive  a  proper  water  polifh,  on  account  of  any  in¬ 
equalities  not  fufficiently  filled  up  and  covered,  two  or 
more  coats  muftbe  given  it;  and  whether  a  greater  or 
lefs  number  be  ufed,  the  work  fhould  be  fmoothed,  af¬ 
ter  the  laft  coat  but  one  is  dry,  by  rubbing  it  with  the 
Dutch  rulhes.  When  the  laft  coat  is  dry,  the  water 
polifh  fhould  be  given,  by  paffing  over  every  part  of 
it  with  a  fine  rag  gently  moiftened,  till  the  whole  ap¬ 
pear  perfedtly  plain  and  even.  The  priming  will  then 
be  completed,  and  the  work  ready  to  receive  the 
painting  or  coloured  varnifh  ;  the  reft  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  being  the  fame  in  this  cafe  as  where  no  priming 
is  ufed. 

When  wood  or  leather  is  to  be  japanned,  and  no 
priming  is  ufed,  the  beft  preparation  is  to  lay  two  or 
three  coats  of  coarfe  varnifh  compofed  in  the  following 
manner : 

*<  Take  of  re&ified  fpirit  of  wine  one  pint,  and  of 
coarfe  feed-lac  and  refin  each  two  ounces.  Diffolve  the 
feed-lac  and  refin  in  the  fpirit ;  and  then  ftrain  off  the 
varnifh.” 

This  varnifh,  as  well  as  all  others  formed  of  fpirit  of 
wine,  muft  be  laid  on  in  a  warm  place;  and,  if  it  can 
be  conveniently  managed,  the  piece  of  work  to  be  var- 
nifhed  fhould  be  made  warm  likewife :  and  for  the  fame 
reafon  all  dampnefs  fhould  be  avoided ;  for  either  cold 
or  moifture  chills  this  kind  of  varnifh,  and  prevents  its 
taking  proper  hold  of  the  fubftance  on  which  it  is  laid. 

When  the  work  is  fo  prepared,  or  by  the  priming 
with  the  compofition  of  fize  and  whiting  above  de- 
fcribed,  the  proper  japan  ground  muft  be  laid  on, 
which  is  much  the  beft  formed  of  fliell- lac  varnifh,  and 
the  colour  defired,  if  white  be  not  in  queftion,  which 
demands  a  peculiar  treatment ;  or  great  brightnefs  be 
not  required,  when  alfo  other  means  muft  be  purfued. 

The  colours  ufed  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh  may  be 
any  pigments  whatever  which  give  the  teint  of  the 
ground  defired  ;  and  they  may  be  mixed  together  to 
form  browns  or  any  compound  colours. 

A3  metals  never  require  to  be  undercoated  with 
whiting,  they  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  manner  as 
wood  or  leather,  when  the  under- coat  is  omitted,  ex¬ 
cept  Jin  the  inftances  particularly  fpoken  of  below. 

White  Japan  Grounds . — The  forming  a  ground  per¬ 
fectly  white,  and  of  the  firft  degree  of  hardnefs,  re¬ 
mains  hitherto  a  defideratum,  or  matter  fought  for,  in 
the  art  of  japanning,  as  there  are  no  fubftances  which 
form  a  very  hard  varnifh,  but  what  have  too  much  co¬ 
lour  not  to  deprave  the  whitenefs,  when  laid  on  of  a 
due  thicknefs  over  the  work. 

The  neareft  approach,  however,  to  a  perfeCt  white 
varnifh,  already  known,  is  made  by  the  following  com¬ 
pofition. 

“  Take  flake  white,  or  white  lead,  wafhed  over  and 
ground  up  with  a  fixth  of  its  weight  of  ftarcli,  and  then 
Vol.  V. 
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dried;  and  temper  it  properly  for  fpreading  with  the  Japanmi?-. 
maftich  varnifh  prepared  as  under  the  article  Varnish. 

“  Lay  thefe  on  the  body  to  be  japanned,  prepared 
either  with  or  without  the  under-coat  of  whiting,  in 
the  manner  as  above  ordered ;  and  then  varnifh  it  over 
with  five  or  fix  coats  of  the  following  varnifh  : 

“  Provide  any  quantity  of  the  beft  feed-lac  ;  and 
pick  out  . of  it  all  the  cleareft  and  whiteft  grains,  re- 
ferving  the  more  coloured  and  fouler  parts  for  the 
coarfe  varnifhes,  fuch  as  that  ufed  for  priming  or  pre¬ 
paring  wood  or  leather.  Take  of  this  picked  feed-lac 
two  ounces,  and  of  gum-animi  three  ounces  ;  and  dif¬ 
folve  them,  being  previoufly  reduced  to  a  grofs  pow¬ 
der,  in  about  a  quart  of  fpirit  of  wine ;  and  ftrain  off 
the  clear  varnifh.” 

The  feed-lac  will  yet  give  a  flight  tinge  to  this  com¬ 
pofition  ;  but  cannot  be  omitted  where  the  varnifh  is 
wanted  to  be  hard:  though,  when  a  fofter  will  anfwer 
the  end,  the  proportion  may  be  diminifhed,  and  a  little 
crude  turpentine  added  to  the  gum-animi  to  take  off 
the  bitternefs. 

A  very  good  varnifh,  free  entirely  from  all  bitter¬ 
nefs,  may  be  formed  by  diffolving  as  much  gum-animi 
as  the  oil  will  take,  in  old  nut  or  poppy  oil ;  which 
muft  be  made  to  boil  gently  when  the  gum  is  put  into 
it.  The  ground  of  white  colour  itfelf  may  be  laid  on 
in  this  varnifh,  and  then  a  coat  or  two  of  it  may  be 
put  over  the  ground;  but  it  muft  be  well  diluted  with 
oil  of  turpentine  when  it  is  ufed.  This,  though  free 
from  brittlenefs,  is  neverthelefs  liable  to  fuffer  by  being 
indented  or  bruifed  by  any  flight  ftrokes ;  and  it  will 
not  well  bear  any  polifh,  but  may  be  brought  to  a  very 
fmooth  furface  without,  if  it  be  judicioufly  managed 
in  the  laying  it  on.  It  is  likewife  fomewhat  tedious 
in  drying,  and  will  require  fome  time  where  feveral 
coats  are  laid  on;  as  the  laft  ought  not  to  contain 
much  oil  of  turpentine. 

Blue  Japan  Grounds . — Blue  japan  grounds  may  be 
formed  of  bright  Prufiian  blue,  or  of  verditer  glazed 
over  by  Pruflian  blue,  or  of  fmalt.  The  colour  may 
be  beft  mixed  with  fhell-lac  varnifh,  and  brought  to  a 
polifhing  ftate  by  five  or  fix  coats  of  varnifh  of  feed- 
lac:  but  the  varnifh,  neverthelefs,  will  fomewhat  in¬ 
jure  the  colour  by  giving  to  a  true  blue  a  call  of  green, 
and  fouling  in  fome  degree  a  warm  blue  by  the  yel¬ 
low  it  contains  :  where,  therefore,  a  bright  blue  is  re¬ 
quired,  and  a  lefs  degree  of  hardnefs  can  be  difpenfed 
with,  the  method  before  diredted  in  the  cafe  of  white 
grounds  muft  be  purfued. 

Red  Japan  Grounds.— For  a  fcarlet  japan  ground, 
vermilion  may  be  ufed :  but  the  vermilion  has  a  glaring 
effeft,  that  renders  it  much  lefs  beautiful  than  the  crim- 
fon  produced  by  glazing  it  over  with  carmine  or  fine 
lake  ;  or  even  with  rofe-pink,  which  has  a  very  good 
cffeft  ufed  for  this  purpofe.  For  a  very  bright  crim- 
fon,  neverthelefs,  inftead  of  glazing  with  carmine,  the 
Indian  lake  fhould  be  ufed,  diffolved  in  the  fpirit  of 
which  the  varnifh  is  compounded,  which  it  readily  ad¬ 
mits  of  when  good  :  and,  in  this  cafe,  inftead  of  gla¬ 
zing  with  the  fhell-lac  varnifh,  the  upper  or  polifhing 
coats  need  only  be  ufed  ;  as  they  will  equally  receive 
and  convey  the  tinge  of  the  Indian  lake,  which  may  be 
aftually  diffolved  by  fpirit  of  wine:  and  this  will  be 
found  a  much  cheaper  method  than  the  ufing  carmine. 

If,  neverthelefs,  the  higheft  degree  of  bright  nefs  be  re- 
21  T  quired, 
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quired,  the  white  varnilhes  mu(l  be  ttfed. 

Yellow  Japan  Grounds. — For  bright  yellow  grounds, 
the  king’s  yellow,  or  the  turpeth  mineral,  Ihould  be 
employed,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  fine  Dutch  pink : 
and  the  effect  may  be  ftill  more  heightened  by  diffol- 
ving  powdered  turmeric- root  in  the  fpirit  of  wine  of 
which  the  upper  or  polifhing  coat  is  made;  which  fpi¬ 
rit  of  wine  mull  be  (trained  from  off  the  dregs,  before 
the  feed-lac  be  added  to  it  to  form  the  varnilh. 

The  feed- lac  varnilh  is  not  equally  injurious  here, 
and  with  greens,  as  in  the  cafe  of  other  colours ;  be- 
caufe,  being  only  tinged  with  a  reddilh  yellow,  it  is  little 
more  than  an  addition  to  the  force  of  the  colours. 

Yellow  grounds  may  be  likewife  formed  of  the  Dutch 
pink  only  ;  which,  when  good,  will  not  be  wanting  iu 
brightnefs,  though  extremely  cheap. 

Green  Japan  Grounds.—  Green  grounds  may  be 
produced  by  mixing  the  king’s  yellow  and  bright 
Prufiian  blue,  or  rather  the  turpeth  mineral  and  Pruf- 
lian  blue;  and  a  cheap,  but  fouler  kind,  by  verdigrife 
with  a  little  of  the  abovementioned  yellows,  or  Dutch 
pink.  But  where  a  very  bright  green  is  wanted,  the 
cryftals  of  verdigrife,  called  diflilled  verdigrife ,  fhould 
be  employed;  and  to  heighten  the  effed,  they  Ihould 
be  laid  on  a  ground  of  leaf-gold,  which  renders  the 
colour  extremely  brilliant  and  pleafing. 

They  may  any  of  them  be  ufed  fuccefsfully  with  good 
feed-lac  varnilh,  for  the  reafon  before  given  ;  but  will 
be  ftill  brighter  with  white  varnilh. 

Orange-coloured  Japan  Grounds.— Orange-coloured 
japan  grounds  may  be  formed  by  mixing  vermilion  or 
red-lead  with  king’s  yellow,  or  Dutch  pink;  or  the 
orange-lake,  which  will  make  a  brighter  orange  ground 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  mixture. 

Purple  Japan  Grounds. - Purple  japan  grounds 

may  be  produced  by  the  mixture  of  lake  and  Prufiian 
blue ;  or  a  fouler  kind,  by  vermilion  and  Prufiian  blue. 
They  may  be  treated  as  the  reft,  with  refpeft  to  the 
varnilh. 

Black  Japan  Grounds  to  be  produced  without  Heat.— 
Black  grounds  may  be  formed  by  either  ivory-black, 
or  lamp-black:  but  the  former  is  preferable,  where  it 
is  perfe&ly  good. 

Thefe  may  be  always  laid  on  with  fhell-lac  varnilh; 
and  have  their  upper  or  polifhing  co3ts  of  common 
feed-lac  varnilh,  as  the  tinge  orfoulnefs  of  the  varnilh 
can  be  here  no  injury. 

Common  black  Japan  Grounds  on  Iron  or  Copper , 
produced  by  means  of  Heat - For  forming  the  com¬ 

mon  black  japan  grounds  by  means  of  heat,  the  piece 
of  work  to  be  japanned  muft  be  painted  over  with  dry¬ 
ing  oil ;  and,  when  it  is  of  a  moderate  drynefs,  muft  be 
put  into  a  (love  of  fuch  degree  of  heat  as  will  change 
the  oil  black,  without  burning  it  fo  as  to  deftroy  or 
weaken  its  tenacity.  The  (love  Ihould  not  be  too  hot 
when  the  work  is  put  into  it,  nor  the  heat  increafed 
too  fall ;  either  of  which  errors  would  make  it  blifter : 
but  the  flower  the  heat  is  augmented,  and  the  longer 
it  is  continued,  provided  it  be  reftrained  within  the 
due  degree,  the  harder  will  be  the  coat  of  japan. 
This  kind  of  varnilh  requires  no  polilh,  having  re¬ 
ceived,  when  properly  managed,  a  fufficient  one  from 
the  heat. 

The  fine  Tortoife-Jhell  Japan  Ground ,  produced  by 
means  of  Heat. — The  bed  kind  of  tortoife-lhell  ground 
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produced  by  heat  is  not  lefs  valuable  fpr  its  great  hard-  Japannin 
nefs,  and  enduring  to  be  made  hotter  than  boiling  water  '] 

without  damage,  than  for  its  beautiful  appearance.  It 
is  to  be  made  by  means  of  a  varnilh  prepared  in  the 
following  manner: 

“  Take  of  good  linfeed-oil  one  gallon,  and  of  umbre 
half-a-pound:  boil  them  together  till  the  oil  become  « 

very  brown  and  thick:  (train  it  then  through  a  coarfe 
cloth,  and  fet  it  again  to  boil ;  in  which  (late  it  muft 
be  continued  till  it  acquire  a  pitchy  confidence;  when 
it  will  be  (it  for  ufe.” 

Having  prepared  thus  the  varnilh,  clean  well  the 
iron  or  copper  plate,  or  other  piece  which  is  to  be  ja-  j 

panned;  and  then  lay  vermilion  tempered  with  (hell- 
lac  varnilh,  or  with  drying  oil  diluted  with  oil  of  turr 
pentine,  very  thinly,  on  the  places  intended  to  imitate 
the  more  tranfparent  parts  of  the  tortoife-lhell.  When 
the  vermilion  is  dry,  brulh  over  the  whole  with  the  \ 

black  varnilh,  tempered  to  a  due  confidence  with  oil 
of  turpentine ;  and  when  it  ia  fet  and  firm,  put  the 
work  into  a  (love,  where  it  may  undergo  a  very 
ftrong  heat,  and  muft  be  continued  a  confiderable 
time ;  if  even  three  weeks  or  a  month,  it  will  be  the 
better. 

This  was  given  amongft  other  receipts  by  Kunkel ; 
but  appears  to  have  been  negleded  till  it  was  revived 
with  great  fuccefs  in  the  Birmingham  manufadures, 
where  it  was  not  only  the  ground  of  (huff-  boxes,  drefiing- 
boxes,  and  other  fuch  lefler  pieces,  but  of  thofe  beau¬ 
tiful  tea-waiters  which  have  been  fo  juftly  efteemed 
and  admired  in  feveral  parts  of  Europe  where  they 
have  been  fent.  This  ground  may  be  decorated  with 
painting  and  gilding,  in  the  fame  manner  as  any  other 
varnilhed  furface,  which  had  bed  be  done  after  the 
ground  has  been  duly  hardened  by  the  hot  dove;  but 
it  is  well  to  give  a  fecond  annealing  with  a  more  gentle 
heat  after  it  is  finilhed. 

Method  of painting  Japan  Work. — Japan  work  ought 
properly  to  be  painted  with  colours  in  varnilh ;  though, 
in  order  for  the  greater  difpatch,  and,  in  fome  very 
nice  works  in  fmail,  for  the  freer  ufe  of  the  pencil,  the 
colours  are  fometimes  tempered  in  oil;  which  Ihould 
previoufly  have  a  fourth  part  of  its  weight  of  gum- 
animi  dilfolved  in  it;  or,  in  default  of  that,  of  the  gums 
fandarac  or  maftic.  When  the  oil  is  thus  ufed,  it 
Ihould  be  well  diluted  with  fpirit  of  turpentine,  that 
the  colours  may  be  laid  more  evenly  and  thin  ;  by  which 
means,  fewer  of  the  polifhing  or  upper-coats  of  varnilh 
become  neceflary. 

In  fome  inftances,  water-colours  are  laid  on  grounds 
of  gold,  in  the  manner  of  other  paintings;  and  are  bed, 
when  fo  ufed,  in  their  proper  appearance,  without  any 
varnilh  over  them;  and  they  are  alfo  fometimes  fo  ma¬ 
naged  as  to  have  the  effed  of  em.bofled  work.  The 
colours  employed  in  this  way,  for  painting,  are  bell 
prepared  by  means  of  ifinglafs  fize  correded  with  ho¬ 
ney  or  fugar-candy.  The  body  of  which  the  embofled 
work  is  raifed,  need  not,  however,  be  tinged  with  the 
exterior  colour ;  but  may  be  bed  formed  of  very  ftrong 
gum- water,  thickened  to  a  proper  confidence  by  bole- 
armenian  and  whiting  in  equal  parts  ;  which  being 
laid  on  in  the  proper  figure,  and  repaired  when  dry, 
may  be  then  painted  with  the  proper  colours  tempered 
in  the  ifinglafs  lize,  or  in  the  general  manner  with  (hell- 
lac  varnilh. 
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■ing.  Manner  of  Varnijhing  Japan  Work. — The  laft  and 
finifhing  part  of  japanning  lies  in  the  laying  on  and 
polifhing  the  outer  coats  of  varnifh  ;  which  are  necef- 
fary,  as  well  in  the  pieces  that  have  only  one  limple 
ground  of  colour,  as  with  thofe  that  are  painted.  This 
is  in  general  beft  done  with  common  feed-lac  varnifh, 
except  in  the  inftances  and  on  thofe  occafions  where 
we  have  already  fhewn  other  methods  to  be  more  ex¬ 
pedient:  and  the  fame  reafons  which  decide  as  to  the 
fitnefs  or  impropriety  of  the  varnifhes,  with  refpeft  to 
the  colours  of  the  ground,  hold  equally  with  regard  to 
thofe  of  the  painting :  for  where  brightnefs  is  the 
moft  material  point,  and  a  tinge  of  yellow  will  injure 
it,  feed-lac  muft  give  way  to  the  whiter  gums  ;  but 
where  hardnefs,  and  a  greater  tenacity,  are  moft  eflen- 
tial,  it  muft  be  adhered  to ;  and  where  both  are  fo  ne- 
ceffary,  that  it  is  proper  one  fhould  give  way  to  the 
other  in  a  certain  degree  reciprocally,  a  mixed  varnifh 
muft  be  adopted. 

This  mixed  varnifh,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 
fhould  be  made  of  the  picked  feed-lac.  The 
common  feed-lac  varnifh,  which  is  the  moft  ufeful 
preparation  of  the  kind  hitherto  invented,  may  be 
thus  made: 

“  Take  of  feed-lac  three  ounces,  and  put  it  into 
water  to  free  it  from  the  flicks  and  filth  that  are  fre- 
qently  intermixed  with  it ;  and  which  muft  be  done 
by  ftirring  it  about,  and  then  pouring  off  the  water, 
and  adding  frefh  quantities  in  order  to  repeat  the  ope¬ 
ration,  till  it  be  freed  from  all  impurities,  as  it  very 
cffeftually  may  be  by  this  means.  Dry  it  then,  and 
powder  it  jrrofsly,  and  put  it,  with  a  pint  of  reftified 
fpirit  of  wine,  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  two-  thirds.  Shake  the  mixture  well  together ; 
and  place  the  bottle  in  a  gentle  heat,  till  the  feed 
appear  to  be  difTolved ;  the  fhaking  being  in  the  mean 
time  repeated  as  often  as  may  be  convenient:  and 
then  pour  off  all  that  can  be  obtained  clear  by  this 
method,  and  {train  the  remainder  through  a  coarfe 
cloth.  The  varnifh  thus  prepared  muft  be  kept  for  ufe 
in  a  bottle  well  ftopt.” 

When  the  fpirit  of  wine  is  very  ftrong,  it  will  dif- 
folve  a  greater  proportion  of  the  feed-lac:  but  this 
will  faturate  the  common,  which  is  feldom  of  a  ftrength 
fufficient  for  making  varnifhes  in  perfeftion.  As  the 
chilling,  which  is  the  moft  inconvenient  accident  at¬ 
tending  thofe  of  this  kind,  is  prevented,  or  produced 
more  frequently,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
fpirit ;  we  fhall  therefore  take  this  opportunity  of 
fhewing  a  method  by  which  weaker  rectified  fpirits 
may  with  great  eafe,  at  any  time,  be  freed  from 
the  phlegm,  and  rendered  of  the  firft  degree  of 
ftrength. 

“  Take  a  pint  of  the  common  reftified  fpirit  of 
wine,  and  put  it  into  a  bottle,  of  which  it  will  not  fill 
above  three  parts.  Add  to  it  half  an  ounce  of  pearl- 
afhes,  fait  of  tartar,  or  any  other  alkaline  fait,  heated 
red-hot,  and  powdered,  as  well  as  it  can  be  without 
much  lofs  of  its  heat.  Shake  the  mixture  frequently 
for  the  fpace  of  half  an  hour  ;  before  which  time,  a 
great  part  of  the  phlegm  will  be  feparated  from  the 
fpirit,  and  will  appear,  together  with  the  undiffolved 
part  of  the  falts,  in  the  bottom  of  the  bottle.  Let  the 
fpirit  then  be  poured  off,  or  freed  from  the  phlegm 
and  falts,  by  mea-'  of  a  tritorium  or  feparating  funnel; 


and  let  half  an  ounce  of  the  pearl-afhes,  heated  and  Japanning. 

powdered  as  before,  be  added  to  it,  and  the  fame 

treatment  repeated.  This  may  be  done  a  third  time, 

if  the  quantity  of  phlegm  feparated  by  the  addition  of 

the  pearl-afhes  appear  confiderable.  An  ounce  of 

alum  reduced  to  powder  and  made  hot,  but  not  burnt, 

muft  then  be  put  into  the  fpirit,  and  fuffered  to  remain 

fome  hours;  the  bottle  being  frequently  fhaken  :  after 

which,  the  fpirit,  being  poured  off  from  it,  will  be  fit 

for  ufe.” 

The  addition  of  the  alum  is  neceffary,  to  neutralize 
the  remains  of  the  alkaline  fait  or  pearl-afhes;  which 
would  otherwife  greatly  deprave  the  fpirit  with  refpeft 
to  varnifhes  and  lacquer,  where  vegetable  colours  are 
concerned ;  and  muft  confequently  render  another  diftil- 
lation  ueceffary. 

The  manner  of  ufing  the  feed-lac  or  white  var¬ 
nifhes  is  the  fame,  except  with  regard  to  the  fubftance 
ufed  in  polifhing;  which,  where  a  pure  white  or  great 
clearnefs  of  other  colours  is  in  queition,  fhould  be  it- 
felf  white:  whereas  the  browner  forts  of  polifhing  dull, 
a3  being  cheaper,  and  doing  their  bufinefswith  greater 
difpatch,  may  be  ufed  in  other  cafes.  The  pieces  of 
work  to  be  varnifhed  fhould  be  placed  near  a  fire,  or 
in  a  room  where  there  is  a  ftore,  and  made  perfeftly 
dry;  and  then  the  varnifh  may  be  rubbed  over  them 
by  the  proper  brufhes  made  for  that  purpofe,  begin¬ 
ning  in  the  middle,  and  palling  the  brufh  to  one  end; 
and  then  with  another  ftroke  from  the  middle,  palling 
it  to  the  other.  But  no  part  fhould  be  crofted  or 
twice  pafled  over,  in  forming  one  coat,  where  it  cart 
poflibly  be  avoided.  When  one  coat  is  dry,  another 
muft  be  laid  over  it;  and  this  muft  be  continued  at 
leaft  five  or  fix  times,  or  more,  if  on  trial  there  be 
not  a  fufficient  thicknefs  of  varnifh  to  bear  the  polifh, 
without  laying  bare  the  painting  or  the  ground  co¬ 
lour  underneath. 

When  a  fufficient  number  of  coats  is  thus  laid  on, 
the  work  is  fit  to  be  polifhed:  which  muft  be  done,  in 
common  cafes,  by  rubbing  it  with  a  rag  dipped  in 
Tripoli  or  pumice-ftone,  commonly  called  rotten  ft  one, 
finely  powdered:  but  towards  the  end  of  the  rubbing, 
a  little  oil  of  any  kind  fhould  be  ufed  along  with  the 
powder;  and  when  the  work  appears  fufliciently  bright 
and  gloffy,  it  fhould  be  well  rubbed  with  the  oil  alone, 
to  clean  it  from  the  powder,  and  give  it  a  ftill  brighter 
luftre. 

In  the  cafe  of  white  grounds,  inftead  of  the  Tripoli 
or  pumice-ftone,  fine  putty  or  whiting  muft  be  ufed; 
both  which  fhould  be  wafhed  over  to  prevent  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  damaging  the  work  from  any  fand  or  other 
gritty  matter  that  may  happen  to  be  commixed  with 
them. 

It  is  a  great  improvement  of  all  kinds  of  japan 
work,  to  harden  the  varnifh  by  means  of  heat;  which, 
in  every  degree  that  it  can  be  applied  fhort  of  what 
would  burn  or  calcine  the  matter,  tends  to  give  it  a 
more  firm  and  ftrong  texture.  Where  metals  form 
the  body,  therefore,  a  very  hot  ftove  may  be  ufed, 
and  the  pieces  of  work  may  be  continued  in  it  a 
confiderable  time ;  efpecially  if  the  heat  be  gra¬ 
dually  increafed :  but  where  wood  is  in  queftion, 
heat  muft  be  fparingly  ufed,  as  it  would  otherwife 
warp  or  fhrink  the  body,  fo  as  to  injure  the  general 
figure. 

21  T  2  JAQUE- 
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Jaquelot  JAQUELOT  (Ifaac),  a  celebrated  French  Pro- 
11  teftant  divine,  born  in  1647  at  Vafly  in  Champagne, 
Jafher-  whe  re  his  father  was  minifter.  The  revocation  of  the 
edift  of  Nantz  obliging  him  to  quit  France,  he  took 
refuge  firft  at  Heidelberg,  and  then  at  the  Hague, 
where  he  procured  an  appointment  in  the  Walloon 
church.  Here  he  continued  till  that  capital  was  taken 
by  the  king  of  Pruflia,  who,  hearing  him  preach,  made 
him  his  French  minifter  in  ordinary  at  Berlin;  to 
which  city  he  removed  in  1702.  While  he  lived  at 
Berlin,  he  entered  into  a  warm  controverfy  with  M. 
Bayle  on  the  do&rine  advanced  in  his  dictionary  fa¬ 
vouring  manichseifm,  which  continued  until  death  im- 
pofed  fdence  on  both  parties:  and  it  was  in  this  dif- 
pute  that  M.  Jaquelot  openly  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Remonftrauts.  Pie  wrote,  among  other  works,  1. 
Dijfertations  fur  Vexijlence  de  Dieu.  2.  Dijfertations 
fur  le  Me  fie.  3.  Lett  res  a  Mefieures  les  Prelate  de 
PEglife  Gallicane.  He  was  employed  in  finifhing  an 
important  work  upon  the  divine  authority  of  the  holy 
feriptures,  when  he  died  fuddenly,  in  1708,  aged  61. 

JAR,  or  Jarr,  an  earthen  pot  or  pitcher,  with  a 
big  belly  and  two  handles. — The  word  comes  from 
Spanifli  jarra,  or  jarro ,  which  fignify  the  fame. 

Jar  is  ufed  for  a  fort  of  ir.eafure  or  fixed  quantity 
of  divers  things. — The  jar  of  oil  is  from  18  to  26 
gallons;  the  jaroi  green  ginger,  is  about  100  pound 
weight. 

JARCHI  (Solomon),'  otherwife  Rafchi  and  lfaaki 
Solomon,  a  famous  rabbi,  born  at  Troyes  in  Cham¬ 
pagne,  who  flourilhed  in  the  12th  century.  He  was 
a  perfeft  mafter  of  the  talmud  and  gemara  ;  and  he 
filled  the  poftils  of  the  bible  with  fo  many  talmudical 
reveries,  as  totally  extinguilhed  both  the  literal  and 
moral  fenfe  of  it.  A  great  part  of  his  commentaries 
are  printed  in  Hebrew,  and  iome  have  been  tranflated 
into  Latin  by  the  Chriftians.  They  are  all  greatly 
efteemed  by  the  Jews,  who  have  bellowed  on  the  au¬ 
thor  the  title  of  prince  of  commentators. 

JARIMUTH,  Jarmuth,  or  Jerimoth ,  Jofh.  xv. 
a  town  reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah,  four  miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  weftward,  (Jerome).  Thought  to  be 
the  fame  with  Ramoth  and  Remeth,  Jolhua  xix.  and 
Nehem.  x.  2.  (Reland). 

JARNAC,  a  town  of  France,  in  Orleanois  and 
in  Angumois,  remarkable  for  a  vi&ory  gained  by^ 
Henry  III.  over  the  Huguenots  in  1569.  It  is  feated 
on  the  river  Charente,  in  W.  Long.  o.  13.  N.  Lat. 
45.  40. 

JAROSLOW,  a  handfome  town  of  Poland,  in 
the  palatinate  of  Ruflia,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its  great  fair,  its  handfome  buildings, 
and  a  battle  gained  by  the  Swedes  in  1656,  after 
which  they  took  the  town.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Saine,  in  E.  Long.  22.  23.  N.  Lat.  49-  58. 

JASHER  (The  book  of).  This  is  a  book  which 
Jolhua  mentions,  and  refers  to,  in  the  following  paf- 
fage  :  “  And  the  fun  flood  Hill,  and  the  moon  ftayed, 
until  the  people  had  avenged  themfelves  upon  their 
enemies :  is  not  this  written  in  the  book  of  Jafher  ?” 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  this  book  ofjajher , 
or  “  the  upright,”  is.  St  Jerom  and  the  Jews  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  Genefis,  or  fome  other  book  of  the 
Pentateuch,  wherein  God  foretold  he  would  do  won¬ 
derful  things  in  favour  of  his  people,  Huetius  fup- 


pofes  it  was  a  book  of  morality,  in  which  it  was  faid  jarmine, ; 
that  God  would  fubvert  the  courfe  of  nature  in  fa-  Jafminum 
vour  of  thofe  who  put  their  trull  in  him.  Others 
pretend,  it  was  public  annals,  or  records,  which  were 
ftyled  jujlice  or  upright ,  becaufe  they  contained  a 
faithful  account  of  the  hiftoryof  the  Ifraelites.  Gro- 
tius  believes,  that  this  book  was  nothing  elfe  but  a 
fong,  made  to  celebrate  this  miracle  and  this  vi&ory. 

This  feems  the  more  probable  opinion,  becaufe  the 
words  cited  by  Jolhua  as  taken  from  this  work, 

“  Sun,  Hand  thou  Hill  upon  Gibeon,  and  thou  moon 
in  the  valley  of  Ajalon,”  are  fuch  poetical  expreffions 
as  do  not  fuit  with  hiftorical  memoirs  ;  befides  that 
in  the  2d  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18.)  mention  is  made  of 
a  book  under  the  fame  title,  on  account  of  a  fong 
made  on  the  death  of  Saul  and  Jonathan. 

JASMINE.  See  Jasminum. 

Arabian  Jasmine.  See  Nyctanthes. 

JASMINUM,  Jasmine,  or  JeJfamine- tree  ;  a  ge¬ 
nus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  dian- 
dria  clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  officinalis,  or  common  white  jaf- 
minc,  hath  Ihrubby  long  llender  ftalks  and  branches, 
riling  upon  fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  nume¬ 
rous  white  flowers  from  the  joints  and  ends,  of  a  very 
fragrant  odour.  There  is  a  variety  with  white-ftrip- 
ped,  and  another  with  yellow-ftripped  leaves.  2.  The 
fruticans,  or  Ihrubby  yellow  jafmine,  hath  Ihrubby, 
angular,  trailing^rfhalks  and  Branches,  riling  upon  fup¬ 
port  eight  or  ten  feet  high  ;  trifoliate  and  Ample  al¬ 
ternate  leaves  ;  with  yellow  flowers  from  the  fides  and 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  in  June  ;  frequently- 
producing  berries  of  a  black  colour.  This  fpecies  is 
remarkable  for  fending  up  many  fuckers  from  its  roots  ; 
often  fo  plentifully  as  to  overfpread  the  ground,  if  not 
taken  up  annually.  3.  Thiehumilis,  or  dwarf  yellow 
jafmine,  hath  Ihrubby  firm  ftalks,  and  angular  bran¬ 
ches,  of  low,  fomewhat  robnft  and  bulhy  growth  ;• 
broad,  trifoliate,  and  pinnated  leaves  ;  and  large  yel¬ 
low  flowers  in  July,  fometimes  fucceeded  by  berries. 

4.  The  grandiflorum,  or  great-flowered  Catalonian 
jafmine,  hath  a  Ihrubby  firm  upright  Item,  branch¬ 
ing  out  into  a  fpreading  head  from  about  three  to  fix 
or  eight  feet  high,  with  large  flowers  of  a  blulh-red 
colour  without,  and  white  within,  appearing  from 
July  to  November.  Of  this  there  is  a  variety  with 
femi-double  flowers,  having  two  feries  of  petals. 

5.  The  azoricum,  or  azorian  white  jafmine,  hath 
Ihrubby,  long  llender  ftalks  and  branches,  rifing  up¬ 
on  fupport  15  or  20  feet  high,  with  pretty  large 
flowers  of  a  pure  white  colour;  coming  out  in  loofe 
bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  branches,  and  appear¬ 
ing  moll  part  of  the  fummer  and  autumn.  6.  The 
odoratiflimum,  or  moil  fweet-feented  yellow  Indian 
jafmine,  hath  a  Ihrubby  upright  ftalk  branching  ered, 
without  fupport,  fix  or  eight  feet  high,  with  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  bunches  from  the  ends  of  the  bran¬ 
ches  ;  flowering  from  July  till  Odober,  and  emitting 
a  mod  fragrant  odour. 

Culture.  The  three  firft  fpecies  are  fufficiently 
hardy  to  thrive  in  this  climate  without  any  Ihelter. 

They  may  be  eafily  propagated  by  layers  and  cuttings ; 
and  the  ftripped  varieties  by  grafting  or  budding  on 
(locks  of  the  common  kind. — The  other  three  fpecies, 
which  are  tender,  may  alfo  be  increafed  by  layers,  or 
feeds. 
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Jafon  feeds,  or  by  grafting  and  budding  them  upon  the 

II  common  white  and  fhrubby  yellow  jafmine.  They 

trop  a‘  require  Ihelter  in  a  green-houfe  in  winter,  and  there¬ 
fore  mult  always  be  kept  in  pots  to  move  them  out 
and  iff  occafionally.  The  pots  muft  be  filled  with 
light,  rich  earth,  frequently  watered  in  fummer,  and 
about  once  a  week  in  winter,  but  always  moderately 
during  that  feafon.  Prune  off  all  the  decayed  wood 
at  any  time  when  it  appears,  and  (horten  or  retrench 
the  rambling  (hoots  as  you  fee  occafion,  to  preferve 
the  heads  fomewhat  regular;  managing  them  in  other 
refpe&s  as  the  common  green-houfe  plants. 

JASON,  the  Greek  hero  who  undertook  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition,  the  hiftory  of  which  is  obfeured 
by  fabulous  traditions,  flourifhed  about  937  B.  C. 

JASPER,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  genus  of  ferupi,  of 
a  complex  irregular  ftru&ure,  of  a  great  variety  of 
colours,  and  emulating  the  appearance  of  the  finer 
marbles,  or  fentipellucid  gems. 

The  great  charafteriftic  of  jafpers  is,  that  they  all 
readily  ftrike  fire  with  fteel,  and  make  not  the  leaft 
effervefcerice  with  aquafortis. 

Jafpers,  though  commonly  reckoned  among  the  pre¬ 
cious  (tones,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  ranged  among 
the  ferupi ;  being  only  opake  cryftalline  maffes,  vari- 
onfly  debafed  with  an  earthy  admixture:  and  to 
this  lad  ingredient  it  is  that  they  owe  all  their  va¬ 
riety  of  colours,  as  white,  green,  red,  brown,  and 
bluiflt. 

The  feveral  kinds  of  nephritic  (lone,  and  the  lapis 
divinus  or  jade,  are  all  genuine  jafpers ;  but  the  bard, 
bright,  greet!  jafper  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  feems  to  be 
the  true  kind.  It  is  found  in  maffes  of  various  fizes 
and  (hapes :  but  the  more  ufual  ftandard  as  to  fize  is 
between  four  and  fix  inches  in  diameter;  tho’ there  are 
maffes  of  it  found  of  a  foot  or  more  in  diameter,,  and 
others  no  larger  than  a  horfe-bean.  It  is  generally 
fimple  and  unmixed:  but  if  it  be  variegated  at  all,  it 
is  always  with  white  ;  and  this  is  difpofed  not  in  ftreaks 
or  veins,  but  in  clouds.  It  is  capable  of  a  very  fine 
poli(h  ;  and,  when  the  white  clouds  are  well  difpofed, 
is  very  beautiful ;  and,  in  pieces  not  too  thick,  is  to¬ 
lerably  pellucid  when  held  up  againft  the  light. 

JASPONYX,  in  natural  hiftory,  the  pureft  horn 
coloured  onyx,  with  beautiful  green  zones,  which  are 
compofed  of  the  genuine  matter  of  the  fined  jafpers. 
•See  Jasper  and  Onyx; 

JATROPHA,  the  cassada-plant  ;  a  genus  of 
the  monodelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  monoecia 
clafs  of  plants.  There  are  feven  fpecies;  the  molt  re¬ 
markable  of  which  is  the  manihot  or  manioc,,  the  root 
of  which  is  naturally  poifonous,  but  may  be  deprived  of 
that  quality,  and  made  into  bread  ;  and  as  fuch  is  ufed 
both  in  Africa  and  America,  though  it  hath  been  dif- 
puted  whether  the  plant  is  really  a  native  of  the  latter 
country,  or  imported  to  it  from  Africa.  The  (hrub 
rifes  feven  or  eight  feet  high,  with  a  thin  bark,  that 
is  grey,  red,  or  violet,  according  to  the  different  co¬ 
lours  of  the  wood  which  it  covers-  The  trunk  and 
branches  are  filled  with  fmall  prominences  or  knots, 
exhibiting  the  veftigia  of  the  fallen  leaves  ;  for  as  the 
tree  increafes  in  height,  the  leaves  relinquifh  the  botr 
tom  of  the  branches,  and  are  only  to  be  found  near  the 
top.  The  wood  is  foft  and  brittle.  The  plant  is  bet¬ 
ter  propagated  by  layers  Ilian  from  feed ;  at  leaft. 


little  of  the  root  proper  for  eating  is  to  be  obtained  J«tropha. 
by  the  latter  method.  The  principal  root  produces 
fuckers,  in  number  from  four  to  feven,  and  of  different 
length  and  thicknefs,  according  to  the  age  of  the  tree 
and  goodnefs  of  the  foil.  The  bark  of  the  roots  is 
like  that  of  the  trunk,  grey,  when  the  wood  is  grey; 
red,  when  red ;  white,  when  white  :  but  the  infide 
or  heart  is  always  white,  and  of  the  confidence  of 
turnip. 

The  roots  of  white  manioc  are  ripe  in  eight  months; 
thofe  of  the  other  kind  require  14  or  18  months  to  at¬ 
tain  their  full  fize  and  maturity.  When  ripe,  they 
are  plucked  out  of  the  earth  by  tearing  up  the  whole 
tree,  which  never  fails  to  be  accompanied  by  the  root ; 
and  if  in  that  operation  any  of  the  offsets  fliould  be 
feparated  from  the  main  root,  which  is  eafily  obferved, 
they  take  them  up  with  a  hoe.  It  requires  no  great 
force  to  pluck  lip  thefe  (hrubs  ;  for,  befides  that  the 
foil  is  of  a  foft  nature,  the  roots  do  not  penetrate  very 
deep  into  it. 

When  plucked  up,  the  negroes  deftined  for  this  work 
grate  or  rafp  the  bark  wfth  a  blunt  knife,  as  is  done 
to  turnips,  and  then  throw  them  into  a  tub  full  of  wa¬ 
ter.  They  are  then  reduced  to  a  powder  or  meal,  refetn- 
bling  the  coarfe  fawings  of  wood  :  this  is  tffefted  by 
rubbing  the  root  very  forcibly  againft  a  copper  file  or 
grater,  about  15  or  x'8  inches  long,  and  10  or  12 
broad,  that  is  fattened  by  fmall  nails  upon  a  plank  of 
timber,  three  feet  and  a  half  long  and  one  broad. 

The  negro,  who  files,  puts  one  end  of  the  plank  into 
a  wooden  trough  or  tub,  and  holds  the  other  againft 
his  ftomach ;  at  his  fide  is  a  balket,  containing  roots 
that  are  rafped,  wa(hed,  and  fit  for  being  filed  ;  one 
of  thefe  he  takes  in  each  hand,  and  paffes  it  violently 
upon  the  file  or  grater,  till  it  is  reduced  to  a  rough 
powder. 

All  the  roots  being  grated  in  this  manner,  they 
take  the  powder  and  put  it  into  a  prefs,  with  a  view 
to  fqueeze  out  the.juice,  which  is  regarded  as  a  very 
ftrong  poifon,  not  only  for  men,  but  for  beads  alfo* 
who  drink  of  it,  or  chance  to  eat  of  thefe  roots  before 
the  juice  is  expreffed.  I-t  is  remarkable,  that  animals 
which  die  in  confequence  of  having  fwallowed  any 
quantity  of  this  fnbftance,  have  their  breads  prodi- 
gioufty  fwelled,  without  any  vifible  alteration  on  the 
noble  parts.  Some  have  hence  argued,  that  the  juice 
in  queftion  is  not  effentially  a  poifon  ;  but  that  poffef-  • 
fing  a  fuperfluity  of  nouri(hmen.t,  it  proves  an  over¬ 
match  to  the  digeftive  faculties,  and  thus  proves 
mortal. 

Befides  this  fuper-abundance  of  nourifhment,  fays 
father  Labat,  a  part  of  its  malignity  confifts  in  its 
coldnefs,.  which  flops  the  circulation,  benumbs  the 
animalrfpirits,  and  at  length  canfes  death  :  hence  the 
bed  antidote  againft  thi’3  poifon  is  heat  and  violent  mo¬ 
tion.  The  patient,  after  fwallowing  large  quantities 
of  oil,  to  excite  anaufea  and  vomiting,  is  made  to  run 
as  quick  as  he  can,  and  drink  plentifully  of  the  ftrongeft 
fpirits;  in  fine,  every  method  is  ufed  to  excite  violent 
heat,  to  roufe  the  fpirits,  and  put  the  blood  in  mo¬ 
tion. 

Animals  which  have  accuftomed  themfelves  infen- 
fibly  to  the  juice  of  manioc,  feel  no  inconvenience  from 
the  root  of  it,  hut  rather  the  contrary.  It  is  in  this 
manner  that  the  Turks^  by  a  gradual  and  cotiftant 

ufe,. 


Jatropha. 
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ufe,  have  rendered  opium  a  harmlefs  and  even  exhila¬ 
rating  medicine. 

The  juice  of  manioc  lofes  its  malignity  when  heat¬ 
ed.  The  natives  of  the  Weft-Indies,  who  ufe  it  in  all 
their  fauces,  feel  no  fort  of  inconvenience  from  it,  be- 
caufe  they  never  ufe  it  till  after  being  boiled.  Of  the 
fame  juice  they  make  ftarch,  by  drying  it  in  the  fun, 
where  it  becomes  as  white  as  fnow,  and  is  frequently 
made  into  cakes,  which  are  as  delicate  as  if  made  with 
the  fineft  wheat-  flour. 

When  the  manioc  is  fufHciently  prefled,  they  either 
make  it  into  bread,  called  caffada ,  or  into  flour  for 
preferving.  For  the  firft-mentioned  purpofe,  they 
have  a  plate  of  iron,  two  feet  broad  and  half  an  inch 
thick ;  this  they  place  upon  a  tripod,  or  on  ftones, 
and  kindle  a  fire  below  it.  When  fufHciently  heated, 
fo  as  riot  to  admit  of  the  touch,  they  lay  on  the  whole 
furface  about  the  thicknefs  of  three  fingers  of  manioc, 
which  has  been  previoufly  prefled  and  lifted.  The  heap 
falls  down  in  proportion  as  it  roafts,  and  the  parts 
join  and  incorporate.  This  compreflion  and  incorpo¬ 
ration  is  aided  by  the  perfon  who  roafts,  flightly  pafs- 
ing  a  piece  of  wood  over  the  plate.  When  the  fide  of 
the  cake  next  the  plate  is  fufHciently  done,  that  is, 
adheres,  and  the  colour,  formerly  very  white,  becomes 
red,  it  is  turned  ;  and  the  other  fide  allowed  to  roaft 
till  the  fame  fymptoms  appear.  When  roafted,  it  is 
laid  in  the  fun  for  two  or  three  hours,  with  a  view  to 
diflipate  any  poifonous  humidity,  which  may  ftill  lurk 
in  the  root  under  this  new  form. 

The  infide  of  cafiada  is  as  white  as  fnow,  the  fides 
of  a  pale  gold  colour  ;  the  fubftance,  which  is  very 
nouriftiing,  and  of  eafy  digeftion,  may  be  preferved 
feven  or  eight  months,  or  more,  provided  it  is  kept 
dry  and  fometimes  expofed  to  the  fun-  When  dipped 
in  water,  or  put  in  foup,  cafiada  fwells  up  to  a  great 
height,  which  feems  to  prove  its  great  abundance  in 
fubftance. 

The  other  mode  of  preparation,  however,  is  moft 
common,  as  being  more  convenient  for  preferving,  di- 
ftributing  to  the  negroes,  and  tranfporting  from  place 
to  place.  The  manioc,  in  this  cafe,  is  put  into  a  pan 
or  ftove  that  is  but  flightly  heated,  where  it  is  conti¬ 
nually  turned,  like  coffee-beans,  with  a  fmall  wooden 
inftrument  contrived  for  that  purpofe.  This  motion 
prevents  it  from  flicking  to  the  pan ;  fo  that,  when 
dried  and  roafted,  it  has  the  appearance  of  thick  red 
grains  of  fait.  This  mode  of  preparation  is  much 
more  expeditious  than  the  former.  When  dried,  it  is 
put  in  granaries,  where  it  may  be  preferved  whole 
years,  if  kept  dry,  or  put  into  a  ftove  every  fix 
months. 

This  fubftance  may  be  eat  quite  dry,  as  crumbled 
bread,  or  as  the  Turks  eat  roafted  rice.  When  moi- 
ftened,  it  fwells  prodigioufly. 

This  latter  method  of  preparing  manioc  is  never 
pra&ifed  by  the  natives,  who  ufe  only  caffada,  which 
they  prepare  once  everjr  day,  or  oftener,  as  occafion 
requires  ;  for  they  eat  it  quite  hot,  as  being  then  more 
delicate  and  agreeable  to  the  tafte.  Before  their  in- 
tercourfe  with  the  Europeans  had  procured  them  iron 
plates,  they  made  their  caffada  upon  large  flat  ftones, 
whofe  thicknefs  they  adjnftcd  to  that  purpofe.  In  de¬ 
fault  of  copper  files  or  grates,  they  made  ufe  of  a  plank 
of  wood,  in  which  were  fixed  very  fmall  fharp  bits  of 
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pebbles. 

One  fort  of  manioc  is  faid  to  be  exempt  from  the 
poifonous  quality  poffeffed  by  the  juice  of  the  others. 
It  is  called  camoniact  that  is,  chief  of  maniocs :  in 
fadf,  its  wood,  leaves,  and  roots,  are  larger  and  thicker 
than  the  others,  and  it  is  eaten  without  danger,  or  any 
precaution  ;  but  as  it  is  longer  of  growing  and  ripen¬ 
ing,  and  the  roots  yield  much  lefs  meal,  becaufe  lighter 
and  more  fpungy,  it  is  generally  neglefted. 

The  fmall  bits  of  manioc  which  have  efcaped  the 
grater,  and  the  clods  which  have  not  paffed  the  fieve, 
are  not  ufelefs.  They  are  dried  in  the  ftove  after  the 
flour  is  roafted,  and  then  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  fine 
white  powder,  with  which  they  make  foup.  It  is  like- 
wife  ufed  for  making  a  kind  of  thick  coarfe  cafiada, 
which  is  roafted  till  almoft  burnt ;  of  this,  fermented 
with  molaffes  and  Weft-India  potatoes,  they  prepare 
a  much  efteemed  drink  or  beverage  called  ottycou . 
This  liquor,  the  favourite  drink  of  the  natives,  is 
fometimes  made  extremely  ftrong,  efpecially  on  any 
great  occafion,  as  a  feaft  ;  with  this  they  get  intoxi¬ 
cated,  and,  remembering  their  old  quarrels,  maffacre 
and  murder  each  other.  Such  of  the  inhabitants  and 
workmen  as  have  not  wine,  drink  ouycou.  It  is  of  a 
red  colour,  ftrong,  nourifhing,  refrefhing,  and  eafily 
inebriates  the  inhabitants,  who  foon  accuftom  them- 
felves  to  it  as  eafily  as  beer.-  The  leaves  of  manioc 
are  ufed  in  both  Indies,  as  thofe  of  fpinnage  arc 
with  us. 

JAVA,  a  large  ifland  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  lying  be¬ 
tween  105°  and  1 16°  E.  Long,  and  from  6°  to  8°  S. 
Lat.  extending  in  length  700  miles,  and  in  breadth 
about  100,  It  is  fituated  to  the  fouth  of  Borneo,  and 
fouth-eaft  from  the  peninfnla  of  Malacca,  having  Su¬ 
matra  lying  before  it,  from  which  it  is  feparated  by  a 
narrow  paffage,  now  fo  famous  in  the  world  by  the 
name  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda.  The  country  is  moun¬ 
tainous  and  woody  in  the  middle;  but  a  flat  coaft,  full 
of  bogs  and  marfhes,  renders  the  air  unhealthful.  It 
produces  pepper,  indigo,  fugar,  tobacco,  rice,  coffee, 
cocoa-nuts,  plaintains,  cardamoms,  and  other  tropical 
fruits.  Gold  alfo,  but  in  no  great  quantities,  hath 
been  found  in  it.  It  is  diverfified  by  many  mountains, 
woods,  and  rivers;  in  all  which  nature  has  very  boun¬ 
tifully  bellowed  her  treafures.  The  mountains  are 
many  of  them  fo  high  as  to  be  feen  at  the  diftance  of 
three  or  four  leagues.  That  which  is  called  the  Blue 
Mountain  is  by  far  the  higheft  of  them  all,  and  ften 
the  fartheft  off  at  fea.  They  have  frequent  and  very 
terrible  earthquakes  in  this  ifland,  which  fhake  the  city 
of  Batavia  and  places  adjacent,  to  fuch  fi  degree,  that 
the  fall  of  the  houfes  is  expe&ed  every  moment.  The 
waters  in  the  road  are  excefiively  agitated,  infomuch 
that  their  motion  refembles  that  of  a  boiling  pot ; 
and  in  fome  places  the  earth  opens,  which  affords  a 
flrange  and  terrible  fpeftacle.  The  inhabitants  are  of 
opinion,  that  thefe  earthquakes’proceed  from  the  moun¬ 
tain  Parang,  which  is  full  of  fulphur,  faltpetre,  and 
bitumen.  The  fruits  and  plants  of  this  ifland  are  all 
in  their  feveral  kinds  excellent,  and  almoft  out  of  num¬ 
ber.  There  are  abundance  of  forefts  fcattered  over  it, 
in  which  are  all  kinds  of  wild  beads,  fuch  as  buffaloes, 
tygers,  rhinocerofes,  and  wild  horfes,  with  an  infinite 
variety  offerpents,  fome  of  them  of  an  enormous  lize. 
Crocodiles  are  prodigioufly  large  in  Java,  3nd  are  found 
chiefly 
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chiefly  about  the  mouths  of  rivers;  for,  being  amphi¬ 
bious  animals,  they  delight  moftly  in  marihes  and  fa- 
van  nahs.  This  creature,  like  the  tortoife,  lays  its  eggs 
in  the  hot  fands,  without  taking  any  further  care  of 
them ;  and  the  fun  hatches  them  at  the  proper  feafon, 
when  they  run  inftantly  into  the  water.  There  is,  in 
fliort,  no  kind  of  animal  wanting  here:  fowls  they  have 
of  all  forts,  and  exquifitely  good,  efpecially  peacocks, 
partridges,  pheafants,  wood-pigeons:  and,  for  cr.rio- 
fity,  they  have  the  Indian  bat,  which  differs  little  in 
form  from  ours ;  but  its  wings,  when  extended,  mea- 
fure  a  full  yard,  and  the  body  of  it  is  of  the  fize  of  a 
rat.  They  have  fifh  in  great  plenty,  and  very  good  ; 
fo  that  for  the  value  of  three-pence  therg  may  be  enough 
bought  to  dine- fix  or  feven  men.  They  have  likewife 
a  multitude  of  tortoifes,  the  flefh  of  which  is  very  little 
inferior  to  veal,  and  there  are  many  who  think  it  bet¬ 
ter. 

It  is  faid,  that  there  are  in  the  ifland  upwards  of 
40  great  towns,  which,  from  the  number  of  their  in¬ 
habitants,  would,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  me¬ 
rit  the  title  of  cities ;  and  more  than  4,500  villages, 
befides  hamlets,  and  ftiaggling  houfes,  lying  very 
near  each  other,  upon  the  fea-coaft,  and  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  great  towns :  fo  that,  upon  a  fair  and 
moderate  computation,  there  are  within  the  bounds 
of  the  whole  ifland,  taking  in  perfons  of  both  fexes, 
and  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  more  than  thirty  millions 
of  fouls;  fo  that  it  is  thrice  as  populous  as  France, 
which,  though  twice  as  big,  is  not  computed  to  have 
more  than  twenty  millions  of  inhabitants. 

There  are  a  great  many  princes  in  the  ifland,  of 
which  the  moft  confjderable  are,  the  emperor  of  Ma- 
teran,  who  refides  at  Katafura,  and  the  kings  of  Ban¬ 
tam  and  Japara.  Upon  the  firft  of  thefe  many  of  the 
petty  princes  are  dependant but  the  Dutch  are  ab- 
folute  matters  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  ifland,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  north  coaft,  though  there  are  fome  of 
the  princes  beyond  the  mountains,  on  the  fouth  coaft, 
who  ftill  maintain  their  independency.  The  natives 
of  the  country,  who  are  eftablifhed  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Batavia,  and  for  a  trad!  of  about  40  leagues 
along  the  mountains  of  the  country  of  Bantam,  are 
immediately  fubjeft  to  the  governor-general.  The 
company  fend  droffards,  or  commiffaries,  among  them, 
who  adminifter  juftice  and  take  care  of  the  public  re¬ 
venues. 

The  city  of  Batavia  is  the  capital  not  only  of  this 
ifland,  but  of  all  the  Dutch  dominions  in  India.  It 
is  an  exceeding  fine  city,  fituated  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  fouth,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jucatra,  and  in 
the  bofom  of  a  large  commodious  bay,  which  may  be 
confidered  not  only  as  one  of  the  fafeft  harbours  in 
India,  but  in  the  world.  The  city  is  furrounded  by 
a  rampart,  21  feet  thick,  covered  on  the  outfide  with 
ftone,  and  fortified  with  22  baftions.  This  rampart  is 
environed  by  a  ditch  45  yards  over,  and  full  of  water, 
efpecially  when  the  tides  are  high,  in  the  fpring.  The 
avenues  to  the  town  are  defended  by  feveral  forts, 
each,  of  which  is  well  furnifhed  with  excellent  brafs 
cannon  :  no  perfon  is  fuffered  to  go  beyond  thefe  forts 
without  a  paffport.  The  river  Jucatra  paffes  through 
the  midft  of  the  town,  and  forms  15  canals  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  all  faced  with  free-ftone,  and  adorned 
with  trees  that  are  ever  green  :  over  thefe  canals  are 


56  bridges,  befides  thofe  which  lie  without  the  town. 
The  ftreets  are  all  perfeftly  ftraight,  and  each,  ge-." 
nerally  fpesking,  30  feet  broad.  The  houfes  are 
built  of  ftone,  after  the  manner  of  thofe  in  Holland. 
The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
and  has  five  gates  ;  but  there  are  ten  times  the  num: 
ber  of  houfes  without  that  there  are  within  it.  There 
is  a  very  fine  town-houfe,  four  Calvinift  churches,  be¬ 
fides  other  places  of  worlhip  for  all  forts  of  religions, 
a  fpin-huys  or  houfe  of  corredlion,  an  orphan- lioufe, 
a  magazine  of  fea-ftores,  feveral  for  fpices,  with 
wharfs  and  cord-mannfadhires,  and  many  other  pub¬ 
lic  buildings.  The  garrifon  confifts  commonly  of  be¬ 
tween  2000  and  300Q  men.  Befides  the  forts  men¬ 
tioned  above,  there  is  the  citadel  of  Batavia,  a  very 
fine  regular  fortification,  fituated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  and  flanked  with  four  baftions  ;  two  of  which 
command  the  fea,  and  the  other  two  the  town,  ft 
is  in  this  citadel  that  the  governor-general  of  the  In¬ 
dies  has  his  palace  ;  over-againft  which  is  that  of  the 
dire&or-general,  who  is  the  next  perfon  to  the  gover¬ 
nor.  The  counfellors,  and  other  principal  officers  of 
the  company,  have  alfo  their  apartments  there  ;  as 
have  likewife.  the  phyfician,  the  furgeon,  and  the  a- 
pothecaryi  There  are  in  it,  befides,  arfenalsand  ma¬ 
gazines,  furniftied  with  ammunition  for  many  years. 
The  city  of  Batavia  is  not  only  inhabited  by  Dutch, 
French,  Portuguefe,  and  other  Europeans,  ellablifhed 
here  on  account  of  trade  ;  but  alfo  by  a  vaft  number 
of  Indians  of  different  nations,  Javanefe,  Chinefe, 
Malayans,  Negroes,  Amboynefe,  Armenians,  na¬ 
tives  of  the  ifle  of  Bali,  Mardykers  or  Topaffes, 
Macaffers,  Timors,  Bougis,  &c.  Of  the  Chinefe, 
there  are,  it  is  faid,  about  100,000  in  the  ifland  ;  of 
which,  near30,000refided  in  the  city  till  the  year  1 740, 
when  the  Dutch,  pretending  that  they  were  in  a  plot 
againft  them,  fent  a  body  of  troops  into  their  quarter, 
and  demanded  their  arms,  which  the  Chinefe  readily 
delivered  up  ;  and  the  next  day  the  governor  fent  ano¬ 
ther  body,  with  orders  to  murder  and  maffacre  every 
one  of  the  Chinefe,  men,  women,  and  children.  Some 
relate  there  were  20,000,  others  30,000,  that  were 
put  to  death,  without  any  manner  of  trial :  and  yet 
the  barbarous  governor,  who  was  the  inftrument  of 
this  cruel  proceeding,  had  the  affurance  to  embark 
for  Europe,  imagining  he  had  amaffed  wealth  enough 
to  fecure  him  againft  any  profecutlon  in  Holland  ; 
but  the  Dutch*  finding  themfelves  detefted  and  ab¬ 
horred  by  all  mankind  for  this  piece  of  tyranny,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  throw  the  odium  of  it  upon  the  governor, 
though  he  had  the  hands  of  all  the  council  of  Batavia, 
except  one,  to  the  order  for  the  maffacre.  The  ftatcs., 
therefore,  difpatched  a  packet  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  containing  orders  to  apprehend  the  governor, 
and  fend  him  back  to  Batavia  to  be  tried.  He  was 
accordingly  apprehended  at  the  Cape  ;  but  has  never 
been  heard  of  fince.  It  is  fuppofed,  he  was  thrown 
over-board  in  his  paffage  to  Batavia,  that  there  might 
be  no  farther  inquiries  into  the  matter  ;  and,  it  is 
faid,  all  the  wealth  this  merciful  gentleman  had  a- 
maffed,  and  fent  over  before  him  in  four  lhips,  was 
caft  away  in  the  paffage. 

Befides  the  garrifon  here,  the  Dutch,  it  is  faid, 
have  about  15,000  men  in  the  ifland,  either  Dutch, 
or  formed  out  of  the  feveral  nations  they  have  en- 
flaved 
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Javelin  fiaved  ;  and  they  have  a  fleet  of  between  20  and  30 
II.  men  of  war,  with  which  they  give  law  to  every  power 

erls~  on  the  coaft  of  Afia  and  Africa,  and  to  all  the  Euro¬ 
pean  powers  that  vifit  the  Indian  Ocean,  unlefs  we 
fhould  now  except  the  Britifh:  it  was,  however,  but 
a  little  before  the  revolution,  that  they  expelled  us 
from  our  fettlement  at  Bantam. 

JAVELIN,  in  antiquity,  a  fort  of  fpear  five  feet 
and  an  half  long; ;  the  (haft  of  which  was  of  wood, 
with  a  ft: eel  point. — Every  foldier  in  the  Roman  ar¬ 
mies  had  feven  of  tliefe,  which  were  very  light  and 
{lender. 

JAVELLO  (Chryfoftome),  a  learned  Italian  Do¬ 
minican  of  the  1 6th  century,  taught  philofophy  and 
theology  at  Bologna,  and  died  about  the  year  1540. 
He  wrote  a  work  on  philofophy,  another  on  politics, 
and  another  on  Chriftian  ceconomy,  which  are  efteem- 
ed ;  with  notes  on  Pomponatius,  and  other  works, 
printed  in  3  vols  folio. 

JAWER,  a  city  of  Silefia,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  citadel,  and  a  large  fquare 
furronnded  with  piazzas.  It  is  12  miles  fouth-eaft  of 
Lignitz,  30  fouth-vveft  of  Breflau,  and  87  eaft  of 
Prague.  E.  Long.  16.  29.  N.  Lat.  50.  56. 

JAUNDICE.  See  (the  Index  fubjoiued  to)  Me¬ 
dicine. 

JAW,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  (9,25. 

locked  Jaw,  in  medicine.  See  (the  Index  fubjoin- 
ed  to)  Medicine. 

JAY  (Guy  Michael  le),  a  French  gentleman,  who 
diftinguiftied  himfelf  by  caufing  a  polyglot  bible  to  be 
printed  at  his  own  expence  in  10  vols  folio:  but  he 
ruined  himfelf  by  that  imprefiion,  firft  becaufe  he 
would  not  fuffer  it  to  appear  under  the  name  of  cardi¬ 
nal  Richelieu,  who,  after  the  example  of  cardinal  Xi- 
menes,  was  ambitious  of  eternizing  his  name  by  this 
means  ;  and  next,  becaufe  he  made  it  too  dear  for  the 
Englilh  market  ;  on  which  Dr  Walton  undertook  his 
.polyglot  bible,  which,  being  more  commodious,  redu¬ 
ced  the  price  of  Mr  le  Jay’s.  After  the  death  of  his 
wife,  M.  le  Jay  took  orders,  was  made  dean  ofVeze- 
Jay  in  the  Nivernois,  and  Lewis  XIV.  gave  him  the 
port  of  counfellor  of  ftate. 

JAZER,  or  Jaser,  (anc.  geog.),  a  Levitical  city 
in  the  territory  of  the  Amorrhites  beyond  Jordan,  10 
miles  to  the  weft,  or  rather  fouth-weft,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  15  miles  from  Efebon;  and  therefore  fituated  be¬ 
tween  Philadelphia  and  Helhbon,  on  the  eaft  border  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  fuppofed  to  be  the  Jazorem  of  Jo- 
fephus.  In  Jeremiah  xlviii.  mention  is  made  of  the  fea 
of  Jazer,  that  is  a  lake  ;  taken  either  for  an  effufion 
or  overflowing  of  the  Arnon,  or  a  lake  thro’  which  it 
paffes,  or  from  which  it  takes  its  rife. 

IBERIS,  SCIATICA  CRESS,  or  Candy-tuft ;  a  genus 
of  the  filiculofa  order,  belonging  to  the  tetradynamia 
clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  umbellata,  or  common  candy-tuft, 
hath  herbaceous,  ftiort,  round,  and  very  branchy  ftalks 
of  tufty  growth,  from  about  fix  to  eight  or  ten  inches 
high  ;  fmall  fpear- fliaped  leaves,  the  lower  ones  ferra- 
ted,  the  upper  entire  ;  and  all  the  ftalks  and  branches 
terminated  by  umbellate  clufters  of  flowers  of  different 
colours  in  the  varieties.  2.  The  amara,  or  bitter  can¬ 
dy-tuft,  hath  ftalks  branching  like  the  former,  which 
rife  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  inches  high ;  fmall, 


fpear- fliaped,  and  flightly  indented  leaves  5  and  all  the  Ibex 

branches  terminated  by  racemofe  bunches  of  white  II 

flowers  in  June  and  July.  3.  The  fempervirens,  com-  lce‘ 
motily  called  tree  candy-tuft ,  hath  low  underlhrubby 
ftalks  very  branchy  and  bufliy,  rifing  to  the  height  of 
10  or  12  inches,  with  white  flowers  in  umbels  at  the 
ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  great  part  of  the  fum- 
mer.  4.  The  femperflorens,  or  ever-flowering  Ihrubby 
iberis,  hath  low  underlhrubby  ftalks  very  branchy, 
growing  to  the  height  of  18  inches,  with  white  flowers 
in  umbels  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  appearing  at  all 
times  of  the  year. 

Culture.  The  two  firft  kinds,  being  hardy  annuals, 
may  be  fowed  in  any  common  foil  in  the  month  of 
March,  or  from  that  time  till  midfummer,  and  will 
thus  afford  a  fucceffion  of  flowers  from  June  to  Sep¬ 
tember,  which  are  fucceeded  by  great  plenty  of  feeds. 

The  other  two  are  fomewhat  tender ;  and  therefore 
mull  be  planted  in  pots,  in  order  to  be  Iheltered  from 
the  winter  frofts.  They  are  eafily  propagated  by  flips 
or  cuttings. 

IBEX,  in  zoology.  See  Capra. 

IBIS,  in  ornithology.  See  Tantalus. 

IBYCUS,  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  of  whofe  works 
there  are  only  a  few  fragments  remaining,  flourilhed 
550  B.  C.  It  is  faid,  that  he  was  affaffinated  by 
robbers ;  and  that,  when  dying,  he  called  upon  fome 
cranes  he  faw  flying  to  bear  witnefs.  Some  time  after, 
one  of  the  murderers  feeing  fome  cranes,  faid  to  his 
companions,  “  There  are  the  witneffes  of  Ibycus’s 
death  which  being  reported  to  the  magiftrates,  the 
affafiins  were  put  to  the  torture,  and  having  confeffed 
the  faft,  were  hanged.  Thence  arofe  the  proverb  /- 
byci  Grues. 

ICE,  in  phyfiology,  a  folid,  tranfparent,  and  brittle 
body,  formed  of  fome  fluid,  particularly  water,  by 
means  of  cold.  See  Frost. 

The  younger  Lemery  obferves,  that  ice  is  only  a  re- 
eftablifhment  of  the  parts  of  water  in  their  natural 
ftate  }  that  the  mere  abfence  of  fire  is  fufficient  to  ac¬ 
count  for  this  re-eftablifliment ;  and  that  the  fluidity 
of  water  is  A  real  fufion,  like  that  of  metals  expofed  to 
the  fire ;  differing  only  in  this,  that  a  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  fire  is  neceffary  to  the  one  than  the  other.  Gal- 
lileo  was  the  firft  that  obferved  ice  to  be  lighter  than 
the  water  which  compofed  it :  and  hence  it  happens, 
that  ice  floats  upon  water,  its  fpecific  gravity  being  to 
that  of  water  as  eight  to  nine.  This  rarefaftion  of  ice 
feems  to  be  owing  to  the  air-bubbles  produced  in  wa¬ 
ter  by  freezing  ;  and  which,  being  confiderably  large 
in  proportion  to  the  water  frozen,  render  the  body  fo 
much  fpecifically  lighter :  thefe  air-bubbles,  during 
their  produ&ion,  acquire  a  great  expanfive  power,  fo 
as  to  burft  the  containing  veffels,  tho’  ever  fo  ftrong. 

See  Congelation,  Cold,  &c. 

M.  Mairan,  in  a  differtation  on  ice,  attributes  the 
increafe  of  its  bulk  chiefly  to  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  parts  of  the  water  from  which  it  is  formed;  the 
icy  {kin  on  the  water  being  compofed  of  filaments 
which  are-found  to  be  conftantly  and  regularly  joined 
at  an  angle  of  6o°;  and  which,  by  this  angular  dif- 
polition,  occupy  a  greater  volume  than  if  they  were 
parallel.  He  found  the  augmentation  of  the  volume  j 

of  water  by  freezing,  in  different  trials,  a  14th,  an 
18th,  a  19th,  and,  when  the  water  was  previously  pur- 
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ged  of  air,  only  a  22d  part:  that  ice,  even  after  its 
formation,  continues  to  expand  by  cold;  for,  after  wa¬ 
ter  had  been  frozen  to  fome  thicknefs,  the  fluid  part 
being  let  out  by  a  hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  veflel,  a 
continuance  of  the  cold  made  the  ice  convex;  and  a 
piece  of  ice  which  was  at  firft  only  a  14th  part  fpeci- 
fically  lighter  than  water,  on  being  expofed  fome  days 
to  the  froft,  became  a  12th  part  lighter.  To  this 
caufe  he  attributes  the  burfting  of  ice  on  ponds. 

Wax,  refins,  and  animal-fats,  made  fluid  by  fire,  iu- 
ftead  of  expanding  like  watery  liquors,  (brink  in  their 
return  to  folidity  :  for  foil'd  pieces  of  the  fame  bodies 
fink  to  the  bottom  of  the  refpcftive  fluids  ;  a  proof 
that  thefe  bodies  are  more  denfe  in  their  folid  than  in 
their  fluid  ftate.  The  oils  which  congeal  by  cold,  as 
oil-olive,  and  the  eflential  oil  of  anifteds,  appear  alfo 
to  (hrink  in  thpir  congelation.  Hence,  the  different 
difpofitions  of  different  kinds  of  trees  to  be  burft  by, 
or  to  refift,  ftrong  frofts,  are  by  fome  attributed  to  the 
juices  with  which  the  tree  abounds;  being  in  the  one. 
cafe  watery,  and  in  the  other  tefinous  or  oily. 

Ice -Houfe,  a  building  contrived  to  preferve  ice  for 
the  ufe  of  a  family  in  the  fummer-feafon. 

Ice-houfes  are  more  generally  ufed  in  warm  coun¬ 
tries  than  with  us  ;  particularly  in  Italy,  where  the 
meaneft  perfon  who  rents  a  houfe,  has  his  vault  or 
cellar  for  ice. 

As  to  the  fituation,  it  ought  to  be  placed  upon  a 
dry  fpot  of  ground  ;  becaufe  wherever  there  is  moi- 
fture,  the  ice  will  melt :  therefore  in  all  ftrong  lands 
which  retain  the  wet,  too  much  pains  cannot  be  taken 
to  make  drains  all  round  them.  The  place  ftiould  alfo 
be  elevated,  and  as  much  expofed  to  the  fun  and  air  as 
poffible. 

As  to  the  figure  of  the  building,  th3t  may  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fancy  of  the  owner  ;  but  a  circular  form 
is  moft  proper  for  the  well  in  which  the  ice  is  to  be 
preferved,  which  (hould  be  of  a  fize  and  depth  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  quantity  to  be  kept :  for  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  have  it  large  enough  to^  contain  ice  for  two 
years  confumption  ;  fo  that  if  a  mild  winter  (hould 
happen,  in  which  little  or  no  ice  is  to  be  had,  there 
may  be  a  ftock  to  fupply  the  want.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  well,  there  (hould  be  a  fpace  of  about  two  feet 
deep,  left  to  receive  any  moifture  that  may  drain  from 
the  ice  ;  over  this  fpace  (hould  be  placed  a  ftrong 
wooden  grate,  and  from  thence  a  fmall  drain  (hould  be 
laid  under  ground  to  carry  off  the  wet.  The  fides  of 
the  well  (hould  be  built  with  brick  or  ftone,  at  leaft 
two  bricks  thick;  for  the  thicker  it  is,  the  lefs  danger 
there  will  be  of  the  well  being  affe&ed  by  any  exter¬ 
nal  caufe.  When  the  wall  is  brought  up  within  three 
feet  of  the  furface,  there  (hould  be  another  outer  arch 
or  wall  begun,  which  (hould  be  carried  up  to  the  height 
of  the  top  of  the  intended  arch  of  the  well ;  and  if  there 
be  a  fecond  arch  turned  over  this  wall,  it  will  add  to 
the  goodnefs  of  the  houfe :  the  roof  muft  be  high 
enough  above  the  inner  arch  to  admit  of  a  door-way 
to  get  out  the  ice.  If  the  building  is  to  be  covered 
with  dates  or  tiles,  reeds  (hould  be  laid  confiderably 
thick  under  them,  to  keep  out  the  fun  and  external  air; 
and  if  thefe  reeds  are  laid  the  thicknefs  of  fix  or  eight 
inches,  and  plaftered  over  with  lime  and  hair,  there 
will  be  no  danger  of  the  heat  getting  through  them. 
The  external  wall  may  be  built  in  what  form  the  pro- 
■  Vol.  V. 


prietor  pleafes ;  and  as  thefe  ice-houfes  are  placed  in  Tee, 
gardens,  they  are  fometimes  fo  contrived  as  to  have  an  Ieelantl- 
handfome  alcove-feat  in  front,  with  a  fmall  door  be- 
hind  it,  through  which  a  perfon  might  enter  to  take 
out  the  ice;  and  a  large  door  011  the  other  fide,  front¬ 
ing  the  north,  with  a  porch  wide  enough  for  a  fmall 
cart  to  back,  in  order  to  (hoot  down  the  ice  near  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  which  need  not  be  more  than  two 
feet  diameter,  and  a  ftone  fo  contrived  as  to  (hut  it  up 
in  the  exa&eft  manner :  all  the  vacant  fpace  above  and 
between  this  and  the  large  doOr  (hould  be  filled  up 
with  barley-ftraw.  The  building  thus  finiftied,  (hould 
have  time  to  dry  before  the  ice  is  put  into  it. 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  that  upon  the  wooden  grate,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  well,  there  (hould  be  laid  fome 
fmall  faggots ;  and  if  upon  thefe  a  layer  of  reeds  is 
placed  fmooth  for  the  ice  to  lie  upon,  it  will  be  bet¬ 
ter  than  draw,  which  is  commonly  ufed.  As  to  the 
choice  of  the  ice,  the  thinner  it  is,  the  eafier  it  may  be 
broken  to  powder ;  for  the  fmaller  it  is  broken,  the 
better  it  will  unite  when  put  into  the  well.  In  putting 
it  in,  care  muft  be  taken  to  ram  it  as  clofe  as  pofiible ; 
and  alfo  to  allow  a  vacancy  of  two  inches,  all  round, 
next  the  fide  of  the  well,  to  give  paffage  to  any  moi¬ 
fture  occafioned  by  the  melting  of  fome  of  the  ice. 

When  the  ice  is  put  into  the  well,  if  a  little  falt-petre 
be  mixed  with  it  at  every  ten  inches  or  a  foot  in  thick¬ 
nefs,  it  will  caufe  it  to  unite  more  clofely  into  a  folid 
mafs. 

Ice -Ifland,  a  name  given  by  failors  to  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  ice  colle&ed  into  one  huge  folid  mafs,  and 
floating  about  upon  the  feas  near  or  within  the  Polar 
Circles.— Many  of  thefe  flu&uating  iflands  are  met  with 
on  the  coafts  of  Spitzbergen,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  fhipping  employed  in  the  Greenland  fifhery.  To¬ 
wards  the  South  Pole,  they  are  ftill  more  numerous 
and  formidable;  but  for  a  particular  account  of  thefe 
iflands  and  their  formation,  fee  the  articles  North- 
Sea  and  South-S^. 

ICELAND,  a  large  ifland  lying  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  63  and  68  de¬ 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  10  and  26  de¬ 
grees  of  weft  longitude,  its  greateft  length  being  about 
700  miles,  and  its  breadth  30O. 

This  country  lying  partly  within  the  frigid  zone,  General  ac- 
and  being  liable  to  be  furrouuded  with  vaft  quantities  count  of  the 
of  ice  which  come  from  the  Polar  Seas,  is  on  account  country, 
of  the  coldnefs  of  its  climate  very  ir.hofpitable  ;  but 
much  more  fo  for  other  reafons.  It  is  exceedingly 
fubjeA  to  earthquakes  ;  and  fo  full  of  volcanoes,  that 
the  little  part  of  it  which  appears  fit  fpr  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  man  feems  almoft  totally  laid  wafte  by  them. 

The  beft  account  that  hath  yet  appeared  of  the  ifland 
of  Iceland  is  in  a  late  publication  intitled,  “  Let¬ 
ters  on  Iceland,  &c.  written  by  Uno  Von  Troil,  D.D. 
firft  chaplain  to  his  Swedifh  majefty.”  This  gentle¬ 
man  failed  from  London  on  the  12th  of  July  1772,  in 
company  with  Mr  Banks,  Dr  Solander,  and  Dr  James 
Lind  of  Edinburgh,  in  a  (hip  for  which  L.  1 00  Ster¬ 
ling  was  paid  every  month.  After  vifiting  the  we- 
ftern  ides  of  Scotland, they  arrived  on  the  28th  of  Au- 
guft  at  Iceland,  where  they  call  anchor  at  BeffeftedrOr 
Beffaftadr,  lying  in  about  64°  6'  N.  Lat.  in  the  we- 
ftern  p3rt  of  the  ifland.  The  country  had  to  them  the 
moft  difmal  appearance  that  can  be  conceived.  “  I- 
21  U  magine 
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Iceland,  marine  to  yourfelf  (fays  Dr  Troil,)  a  country,  which 
from  one  end  to  the  other  prefents  to  your  view  only 
barren  mountains,  whofe  fummits  are  covered  with 
eternal  fnow,  and  between  them  fields  divided  by  vitri¬ 
fied  cliffs,  whofe  high  and  lharp  points  feem  to  vie 
with  each  other  to  deprive  you  of  the  fight  of  a  little 
grafs  which  fcantily  fprings  up  among  them.  Thefe 
fame  dreary  rocks  likewife  conceal  the  few  fcattered 
habitations  of  the  natives,  and  no  where  a  fingle  tree 
appears  which  might  afFord  fhelter  to  friendfhip  and 
innocence.  The  profpedl  before  us,  though  not  plea- 
fing,  was  uncommon  and  furprifing.  Whatever  pre- 
fented  itfelf  to  our  view  bore  the  marks  of  devaluation ; 
and  our  eyes,  accuflomed  to  behold  the  pleafing  coalls 
of  England,  now  faw  nothing  but  the  veftiges  of  the 
operation  of  a  fire,  Heaven  knows  how  ancient ! 

“  On  our  landing,  we  found  two  tratts  of  lava, 
called  garde  and  hualeyre-hraun ,  (for  what  we  and  the 
Italians  call  lava,  is  called  in  Iceland  hraurt ,  from 
hrinna ,  “  to  flow”),  of  which  the  laft  was  particularly 
remarkable,  fince  we  find  there  a  whole  field  covered 
with  lava,  which  niuft  have  been  liquefied  in  the  higheft 
degree  ;  and  whole  mountains  of  turf.  Chance  had 
dire&ed  us  exa&ly  to  a  fpot  on  which  we  could  better 
than  on  any  other  part  of  Iceland  confider'  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  a  fire  which  had  laid  wafte  a  ftretch  of  10  or 
1 2  miles  (a). 

Mount  “  We  had  now  feen  almoft  all  the  effe&s  of  a  vol- 

Hecla  de-  cano  except  the  crater  from  whence  the  fire  proceed- 

feribed.  ej  .  and  ;n  order  to  examine  this  likewife,  we  under¬ 
took  a  journey  of  12  days  to  mount  Hecla  itfelf.  We 
travelled  50  or  60  miles,  (300  or  360  Englilh  ones,) 
over  an  uninterrupted  track  of  lava,  and  had  at  laft  the 
pleafure  of  being  the  firft  who  ever  reached  thefummit 
of  this  celebrated  volcano.  The  reafon  that  no  one 
has  been  there  before  is  partly  founded  in  fuperftition, 
and  partly  in  the  extreme  difficulty  of  the  afeent  be¬ 
fore  the  laft  difehargeof  fire,  which  happened  in  17 66. 
This  mountain  has  been  more  taken  notice  of  than 
many  others  in  the  country  of  as  great  extent,  partly 
from  its  having  vomited  fire  more  frequently,  and  part¬ 
ly  from  its  fituation,  which  expofes  it  to  the  fight  of 
fhips  failing  to  Greenland  and  North  America.  It  is 
fituated  in  the  fourhern  part  of  the  ifland,  about  four 
miles  from  the  fea-coaft,  and  is  divided  into  three 
points  at  the  top  ;  the  higheft  of  which  is  that  in  the 
middle  ;  and  is,  according  to  an  exa&  obfervation 
with  Ramfden’s  barometer,  5000  feet  higher  than  the 
fea.  We  made  ufe  of  our  horfes,  but  were  obliged  to 
quit  them  at  the  firft  opening  from  which  the  fire  had 
Ipirfl.  This  was  a  place  furrounded  with  lofty  glazed 
Walls,  and  filled  with  high  glazed  cliffs,  which  I  can¬ 
not  compare  with  any  thing  I  ever  faw  before. 

“  A  little  higher  up,  we  found  a  large  quantity  of 
grit  and  ftones ;  and  (till  farther  on,  another  opening, 
which,  though  not  deep,  defeended  lower  down  than 
that  of  the  higheft  point.  We  thought  we  plainly  ob- 
ferved  marks  of  hot  boiling  water  in  this  place.  Not 
far  from  thence  the  mountains  began  to  be  covered 
with  fnow,  fome  fmall  fpots  excepted,  which  were 
bare.  We  could  not  at  firft  difeern  the  caufe  of  this 
difference,  but  foon  found  that  it  proceeded  from  the 


vapour  which  arofe  from  the  mountain.  As  we  Iceland, 
afeended  higher,  thefe  fpots  became  larger  ;  and  about 
200  yards  from  the  fummit,  we  found  a  hole  of  about 
one  yard  and  a  half  in  diameter,  from  which  fo  hot  a 
fteam  exhaled,  that  it  prevented  us  from  afeertaining 
the  degree  of  heat  with  the  thermometer. 

“  The  cold  now  began  to  be  very  intenfe,  as  Fah¬ 
renheit's  thermometer,'  which  was  at  54  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  fell  to  24.  The  wind  was  alfo  become  fo 
violent,  that  we  were  fometimes  obliged  to  lie  down, 
to  avoid  being  thrown  into  the  moil  dreadful  precipi¬ 
ces  by  its  fury. 

“  We  were  now  arrived  at  one  of  the  higheft  fum¬ 
mits,  when  our  conduftor  who  did  net  take  great 
pleafure  in  the  walk,  endeavoured  to  perfuade  us  that 
this  was  the  higheft  part  of  the  mountains.  We  had 
juft  finiihed  our  obfervations,  and  found  by  them  that 
Ramfden’s  barometer  flood  at  24.238,  and  the  ther¬ 
mometer  fixed  to  it  at  27,  when  happily  the  clouds 
divided,  and  we  difeovered  a  ftill  higher  fummit. 

Here  we  experienced  at  one  and  the  fame  time  a  high 
degree  of  heat  and  cold  ;  for  in  the  air  Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer  was  conftantly  at  24,  and  when  we  fet 
it  down  on  the  ground  it  rofe  to  153.  The  barometer 
was  here  at  22.247. — We  could  not  fafely  remain  here 
for  any  longtime,  though  we  were  very  much  inclined 
to  it  ;  and  therefore  defeended,  after  having  confidered 
the  laft  opening  there,  one  of  the  fides  of  which  was 
entirely  overturned,  and  the  other  quite  covered  with 
allies  and  grit.  In  our  return  we  obferved  three  con- 
fiderable  openings,  in  one  of  which  every  thing  looked 
as  red  as  brick.  From  another  the  lava  had  flowed 
in  a  dream  of  about  50  yards  in  breadth,  and  at  fome 
diftance  from  thence  the  dream  divided  into  three 
broad  arms.  Further  on  we  found  a  large  circular 
opening,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  obferved  a  moun¬ 
tain  in  the  form  of  a  fugar-loaf,  in  throwing  up  of 
which  the  fire  feemed  to  have  exhaufted  itfelf. 

“  The  mountain  does  not  confift  of  lava,  but  chiefly 
of  land,  grit,  and  afhes ;  which  are  thrown  up  with 
the  ftones  partly  melted  and  partly  difcoloured  by  the 
fire.  We  likewife  found  feveral  forts  of  pumice,  and 
among  them  one  piece  with  fome  fulphur  in  it.  The 
pumice  was  fometimes  fo  much  burnt,  that  it  was  as 
light  as  tow ;  their  form  and  colour  was  fometimes 
very  fine,  but  at  the  fame  time  fo  foft,  that  it  was  dif¬ 
ficult  to  remove  them  from  one  place  to  another.  Of 
the  common  lava  we  found  both  large  pieces  and  fmall 
bits  ;  as  likewife  a  quantity  of  black  jaiper  burned  at 
the  extremities,  and  refembling  trees  and  branches. 

Among  the  ftones  thrown  out  of  the  mountain  we 
faw  fome  flatc  of  a  ftrong  red  colour.  In  one  place 
the  lava  had  taken  the  form  of  chimney,  ftalks  half- 
broken  down.  ’  3 

“  It  fcarcely  ever  happens  that  any  of  the  Iceland  Symptom' 
volcanoes  begin  to  throw  out  fire  unexpectedly.  For  Prece<^nS 
belides  a  loud  rumbling  noife  which  is  heard  at  a  con-  tionsllffi 
fiderable  diftance,  for  feveral  days  preceding  any  e- 
ruption,  and  a  roaring  and  cracking  in  the  part  from 
whence  the  fire  is  going  to  burft  forth,  many  fiery 
meteors  are  obferved,  but  unattended  in  general  with 
any  violent  concuflion  of  the  earth,  though  fometimes'  i 
earth- 


(a)  The  miles  mentioned  by  Dr  Troil  are  always  Swedifh,  ten  and  an  half  of  which  are  equal  to  a  degree  on  one 
of  the  great  circles  on  the  globe ;  and  therefore  one  Swedilh  mile  is  nearly  equal  to  fix  Englilh  miles.  Ten  or  twelve 
iiich  miles  are,  confequently,  equal  to  60  or  70  Engliffi  ones. 
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.  Iceland,  earthquakes,  of  which  the  Liftory  of  the  country  af- 
’’  fords  feveral  inftances,  have  accompanied  thefe  dread¬ 
ful  conflagrations. — It  is  likewife  confidered  as  a  fign 
of  an  impending  eruption,  when  fmall  lakes,  rivulets, 
and  ftreams,  dry  up.  Some  perfons  believe,  that  it 
does  not  a  little  contribute  to  haften  the  eruption, 
when  the  mountain  is  fo  covered  with  ice  that  the 
holes  are  flopped  up  through  which  the  exhalations 
formerly  found  a  free  paflage  ;  and  though  it  is  by  no 
means  probable  that  this  contributes  much  to  it,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  fire  is  generally  contained 
in  thefe  mountains  covered  with  ice,  or,  as  the  Ice¬ 
landers  call  them,  jokuls. 

“  The  fign  of  an  eruption  going  to  take  place  im¬ 
mediately,  is  the  burfting  of  the  mafs  of  ice  with  a 
dreadful  noife.  Flames  then  burft  forth,  and  light¬ 
ning  and  balls  of  fire  iffue  from  the  fmoke.  With  the 
flames  proceed  a  number  of  larger  and  fmaller  ftones, 
which  are  fometimes  thrown  to  an  incredible  diftance. 
A  round  ftone  about  a  Swedifh  ell  (two  feet)  in  dia¬ 
meter  was  thrown  from  Hecla,  in  the  laft  eruption,  to 
the  diftance  of  near  fix  Englilh  miles.  Egbert  Olafs- 
fen  alfo  relates,  that  at  the  laft  eruption  of  Kattlegiaa, 
another  volcano,  a  ftone  which  weighed  290  pounds 
was  thrown  to  the  diftance  of  24  Englilh  miles.  A 
quantity  of  white  pumice-ftone  is  alio  thrown  up, 
with  the  boiling  waters ;  and  it  is  conje&ured  with 
great  probability  that  the  latter  proceed  from  the  fea, 
as  a  quantity  of  fait  fufficient  to  load  fevcral  horfes 
has  frequently  been  found  after  the  mountain  has 
ceafed  to  burn. — Then  follow  generally  brown  or  black 

4  pumice  ftone,  fand,  alhes,  and  lava. 

'tV form-  "  The  lava  is  feldom  found  near  the  opening  ;  but 

by  the  rather  tufa,  or  loofe  alhes  and  grit ;  and  indeed  the 
ptions.  greater  part  of  the  Icelandic  mountains  confift  of  this 
matter,  which,  when  it  is  grown  cold,  generally  takes 
an  arched  form.  The  upper  cruft  frequently  grows 
hard  and  folid,  whilft  the  melted  matter  beneath  it 
continues  liquid ;  this  forms  great  cavities,  whofe 
walls,  bed,  and  roof,  are  of  lava,  and  where  great 
quantities  of  ftalaftite  of  lava  are  found.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  thefe  caves  in  Iceland,  fome  of  which 
are  very  large,  and  are  made  ufe  of  by  the  inhabitants 
for  Iheltering  their  cattle.  The  largeft  in  the  illand  is 
5034  feet  long,  from  50  to  54  in  breadth,  and  be¬ 
tween  34  and  36  in  height. 

“  Among  the  traces  left  by  the  eruptions  of  the 
Iceland  volcanoes,  are  fome  prodigious  clefts,  the 
largeft  of  which  is  called  Almentieggiaa ,  near  the  water 
of  Tingalla  in  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the  illand. 

It  is  105  feet  in  breadth,  and  of  great  length.  The 
direction  of  the  chafm  itfelf  is  from  north  to  fouth. 
Its  weftern  wall,  from  which  the  other  has  been  per¬ 
pendicularly  divided  is  107  feet  fix  inches  in  height, 
and  confifts  of  many  ftrata  (each  of  which  is  about  10 
inches  in  height)  of  lava  grown  cold  at  different  times, 
as  may  eafily  be  difeovered  by  the  apparent  cruft  which 
is  full  of  blitters,  of  a  darker  brown,  and  not  fo  much 
compreffed  as  the  remaining  part  of  the  mafs  of  lava. 
The  eaftern  wall  is  only  45  feet  4  inches  in  height  j 
and  that  part  of  it  which  is  dire&ly  oppofite  to  the 
higheft  part  of  the  other  fide  is  110  more  than  36  feet 

5  five  inches  high. 

lory  of  «<  'phg  eruptions  of  the  Iceland  volcanoes  are  no  lefs 
^  terrible  and  deftru&ive  than  thofe  of  Vefuvius  and 


■/Etna.  The  firft  mentioned  in  the  ancient  records  Iceland, 
happened  in  the  ninth  century,  immediately  after  the  — — — 
arrival  of  the  Norwegians  on  the  illand ;  and  produced 
a  lava  three  miles  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth.  After  this  there  is  no  mention  made  of  e- 
ruptions  till  the  year  1000,  when  Chriftianity  was 
introduced.  At  a  time  when  the  chiefs  of  the  coun¬ 
try  were  affembled  to  confult  about  the  reception  of 
the  Chriftian  religion,  information  was  brought  that 
an  eruption  of  fire  had  happened.  The  heathens  con¬ 
fidered  this  as  a  proof  of  the  wrath  of  the  gods,  on 
which  account  they  were  refolved  to  refufe  the  new 
religion  ;  but  this  refolution  was  over-ruled  by  one  of 
the  affembly  alking,  “  On  whom  did  the  gods  difplay 
their  wrath,  when  thofe  rocks  on  which  we  now  Hand 
were  on  fire  ?” — In  1311,  22  farms  were  deftroyed  by 
eruptions,  and  70  more  in  1366.  Hecla  deftroyed 
two  in  1374;  feven  in  1390;  and  18  in  one  day  in 
1436.  In  the  fame  manner  five  farms  were  deftroyed 
in  1660,  and  many  more  in  1693.  In  1727,  600 
Iheep  and  150  horfes  were  deftroyed  by  the  flood  and 
pieces  of  ice  which  rufhed  down  the  fide  of  a  volcano 
during  an  eruption.  In  1728,  many  farms  were  de¬ 
ftroyed,  and  a  large  lake  entirely  dried  up.  Into  this 
lake  the  ftreams  of  fire  that  rolled  from  the  mountains 
flowed  during  fome  years,  and  formed  a  trad  of  lava 
four  miles  in  length,  and  one  and  a  half  in  breadth. 

In  1755  fix  parilhes  were  deftroyed  ;  and,  in  the  laft 
eruption  of  Hecla,  a  trad  of  many  miles  was  laid 
watte.  _  6 

“  In  the  eruption  of  1755.  a  of  lightning  Lightning 
was  feen  to  burft  from  the  flame,  and  pierced  through  proceeds 
the  cliffs  which  intercepted  its  way.  The  fame  light-  £rora  l1’/, 
ning  in  one  place  killed  eleven  horfes,  three  of  which 
were  in  a  liable.  A  farmer  was  alfo  killed  by  it  near 
the  door  of  his  room  :  his  upper  cloaths,  which  were 
woollen,  remained  entirely  unhurt }  but  his  fhirt  and 
waiftcoat,  which  were  both  of  linen,  were  burnt  ;  and 
when  his  clothes  were  pulled  off,  it  was  found  that 
the  flefh  and  fkin  on  his  right  fide  were  confumed  to 
the  very  bones.  The  maid-fervant  who  wanted  to 
afiift  him  in  faving  the  cattle  was  likewife  ftruck  by 
the  lightning ;  but  did  not  die  till  fome  days  after, 
during  which  time  flie  fuffered  inexpreflible  torture. 

It  is  likewife  faid  that  her  cloaths  were  finged  by  the 
glutinous  fires  which  cleaved  to  her  body.  Account  of 

“  Iceland  abounds  with  hot  and  boiling  fprings,  the  hot 
fome  of  which  fpout  up  intp  the  air  to  a  furprifing  fprings  of 
height.  All  the  jets  d’eau  which  have  been  contrived  lcebnd- 
with  fo  much  art,  and  at  fuch  an  enormous  expence, 
cannot  by  any  means  be  compared  with  thefe  wonders 
of  nature  in  Iceland.  The  water-works  at  Herenhaufen 
throw  up  a  Angle  column  of  water  of  half  a  quarter  of 
a  yard  in  circumference  to  a  height  of  about  70  feet ; 
thofe  at  the  Winterkaften  at  Caffel,  throw  it  up,  but 
in  a  much  thinner  column,  130  feet;  and  the  jet 
d’eau  at  St  Cloud,  which  is  thought  the  greateft  of 
all  the  French  water-works,  catts  up  a  thin  column 
80  feet  into  the  air:  but  fome  fprings  in  Iceland  pour 
forth  columns  of  water  feveral  feet  in  thicknefs  to  the 
height  of  many  fathoms ;  and  many  affirm,  of  feveral 
hundred  feet. 

“  Thefe  fprings  are  unequal  in  their  degrees  of 
heat ;  but  we  have  obferved  none  under  188  degrees 
of  Fahrenheit^  thermometer,  in  fome  it  is  192,  193, 

21  U  2  212, 
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Iceland.  212,  and  In  one  fmall  vein  of  water  213  degrees. 

1  From  fome  the  water  flows  gently,  and  the  fpring  is 

then  called  laug,  a  “  bath  ;”  from  others  it  fpoiits 
v  with  a  great  noife,  and  is  then  called  hver,  or  kittel. 

It  is  very  common  for  fome  of  thefe  fpontlng  fprings 
to  clofe  up,  and  others  to  appear  in  their  ftead.  All 
thefe  hot  waters  have  an  incrufting  quality,  fo  that 
we  very  commonly  find  the  exterior  furface  from  whence 
it  burlts  forth  covered  with  a  kind  of  rind,  which  al- 
moft  refembles  chafed  work,  and  which  we  at  firft 
took  for  lime,  but  which  was  afterwards  found  by 
Mr  Bergman  to  be  of  a  filiceous  or  flinty  nature.  In 
fome  places  the  water  taftes  of  fulphur,  in  others  not ; 
but  when  drank  as  foon  as  it  is  cold,  taftes  like  com¬ 
mon  boiled  water.  The  inhabitants  ufe  it  at  particu¬ 
lar  times  for  dyeing;  and  were  they  to  adopt  proper 
regulations,  it  might  be  of  (till  greater  ufe.  Vi&uals 
may  alfo  be  boiled  in  it,  and  milk  held  over  its  fteam 
becomes  fweet :  owing,  moll  probably,  to  the  exceflive 
heat  of  the  water,  as  the  fame  effe&  is  produced  by 
boiling  it  a  long  time  over  the  fire.  They  have  be¬ 
gun  to  make  fait  by  boiling  fea-water  over  it,  which 
when  it  is  refined,  is  very  pure  and  good.  Tlie  cows 
which  drink  this  hot  water  yield  a  great  deal  of  milk. 
Egbert  Olafsen  relates*  that  the  water  does  not  be¬ 
come  turbid  when  alkali  is  thrown  into  it,  nor  does 
it  change  the  colour  of  fyrup  of  -violets.  Horrebow 
aflerts,  that  if  you  fill-a  bottle  at  one  of  the  fpouting 
fprings,  the  water  will  boil  over  two  or  three  times 
while  the  fpring  throws  forth  its  water;  and  if  corked 
8  too  foon,  the  bottle  will  burft. 

A  particu-  “  Among  the  many  hot  fprings  to  be  met  with  in 
lar  rfefcrip-  Iceland,  feveral  bear  the  name  of geyfer ;  the  follow- 
tion  of  one  Jng  ja  a  defeription  of  the  moft  remarkable  of  that 
name,  and  in  the  whole  ifland.  It  is  about  two  days 
e^er'  journey  from  Hecla,  near  a  farm  called  Haukadal. 
Here  a  poet  would  have  an  opportunity  of  painting 
whatever  nature  has  of  beautiful  3nd  terrible,  united 
jn  one  pi&ure,  by  delineating  this  furprifing  pheno¬ 
menon.  Reprefent  to  yourfelf  a  large  field,  where 
you  fee  on  one  fide,  at  a  great  diftance,  high  moun¬ 
tains  covered  with  ice,  whofe  fummits  are  generally 
wrapped  in  clouds,  fo  that  their  lharp  3nd  unequal 
points  become  invifible.  This  lofs,  however,  is  com- 
penfatedbya  certain  wind,  which  caufes  the  clouds  to 
link,  and  cover  the  mountain  itfelf  when  its  fummit 
appears  as  it  were  to  reft  on  the  clouds.  On  the  other 
fide  Hecla  is  feen,  with  its  three  points  covered  with 
ice,  rifing  above  the  clouds,  and,  with  the  fmoke  which 
afeends  from  it,  forming  other  clouds  at  fome  diftance 
from  the  real  ones  :  and  On  another  fide  is  a  ridge  of 
high  rocks,  at  the  foot  of  which  boiling  water  from 
time  to  time  ifiue3  forth  ;  and  further  on  extends  a 
rnarfh  of  about  three  Englilh  mile3  in  circumference, 
where  are  40  or  50  boiling  fprings,  from  which  a  va¬ 
pour  afeends  to  a  prodigious  height. — In  the  midft  of 
thefe  is  the  greateft  fpring  geyfer ,  which  deferves  a 
more  exaft  and  particular  account.  In  travelling  to 
the  place  about  an  Englilh  mile  and  an  half  from  the 
hver,  from  which  the  ridge  of  rocks  ftill  divided  11s, 
we  heard  a  loud  roaring  noife,  like  the  rulhing  of  a 
torrent  precipitating  itfelf  from  ftupendous  rocks. 
We  alked  our  guide  what  it  meant  ;  he  anfwertd,  it 
was  geyfer  roaring  ;  and  we  foon  faw  with  our  uaked 
'eyes  what  before  feemed  almoft  incredible. 


“  The  depth  of  the  opening  or  pipe  from  which  Iceland^ 
the  water  gulhes  cannot  well  be  determined  ;  for  fome- 
times  the  water  funk  down  feveral  fathoms,  and  fome 
feconds  paffed  before  a  ftone  which  was  thrown  into 
the  aperture  reached  the  furface  of  the  water.  The 
opening  itfelf  was  perfectly  round,  and  19  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter,  and  terminated  in  a  bafon  59  feet  in  diameter. 

Both  the  pipe  and  the  bafon  were  covered  with  a 
rough  ftala&ic  rind,  which  had  been  formed  by  the 
force  of  the  water  :  the  outermoft  border  of  the  bafon 
is  nine  feet  and  an  inch  higher  than  the  pipe  itfelf.  I 

The  water  here  fpouted  feveral  times  a-day,  but  al¬ 
ways  by  ftarts;  and  after  certain  intervals.  The  peo¬ 
ple  who  lived  in  the  neigbourhood  told  us,  that  they 
rofe  higher  in  cold  and  bad  weather  than  at  other 
times;  and  Egbert  Olafsen  and  feveral  others  affirm, 
that  it  has  fpouted  to  the  height  of  60  fathoms.  Moft 
probably  they  gueffed  only  by  the  eye,  and  on  that 
account  their  calculation  may  be  a  little  extravagant ; 
and  indeed  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  the  water  was 
ever  thrown  up  fo  high,  though  probably  it  lome- 
times  mounts  higher  than  wdien  we  obferved  it.  The  1 

method  w’e  took  to  obferve  the  height  was  as  follows. 

Every  one  in  company  wrote  down,  at  each  time  that 
the  water  fpouted,  how  high  it  appeared  to  him  to 
be  thrown,  and  we  afterwards  chofe  the  medium. 

The  firft  column  marks  the  fpoutings  of  the  water, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  followed  one  another  ;  the 
fecond,  the  time  when  thefe  efiufions  happened  ;  the 
the  third,  the  height  to  which  the  water  rofe ;  and 
the  laft,  how  long  each  fpouting  of  water  continued. 

N°  Time  Height  Duration 


1  At  VI  42  m. 

30  feet 

0  20  feconds 

2 - 51 

6 

0  20 

3 - VII  16 

6 

0  10 

4 - 31 

12 

0  15 

5 - 5 1 

60 

0  6 

6— VIII.  17 

24 

0  30 

7 - — "29 

18 

0  40 

8— - 36 

12 

0  40 

The  pipe  was  now  for  the  firft  time  full  of  water, 
which  ran  flowly  into  the  bafon. 

*  9 - IX.  25  48  1  10 

10 - X.  16  24  1  00 

“  At  35  minutes  after  twelve  we  heard  as  it  were 
three  difeharges  of  a  gun  under  ground,  which  made 
it  (hake:  the  water  flowed  over  immediately,  but  iu- 
ftantly  funk  again.  At  eight  minutes  after  two,  the 
water  flowed  over  the  border  of  the  bafon.  At  15 
minutes  after  three,  we  again  heard  feveral  fnbterranean 
noifes,  though  not  fo  lirong  as  before.  At  43  mi¬ 
nutes  after  four,  the  water  flowed  over  very  ftrongly 
during  the  fpace  of  a  minute.  In  fix  minutes  after, 
we  heard  many  loud  fubterraneous  difeharges,  not 
only  near  the  fpring,  but  alfo  from  the  neighbouring 
ridge  of  rocks  where  the  water  fpouted.  At  5  1  mi¬ 
nutes  after  fix,  the  fountain  fpouted  up  to  the  height 
of  92  feet,  and  continued  to  do  fo  for  four  minutes. 
After  this  great  effort,  it  funk  down  very  low  into  the 
pipe,  and  was  entirely  quiet  dining  feveral  minutes; 
but  foon  began  to  bubble  again:  it  was  not,  how¬ 
ever,  thrown  up  into  the  air,  but  only  to  the  top  of 
the  pipe. 

“  The  force  of  the  vapours  which  throw  np  thefe 
waters  is  exceflive ;  it  not  only  prevents  the  flones 
which 
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[telanJ.  which  are  thrown  into  the  opening  from  finking,  but 
~  even  throws  them  up  to  a  very  great  height,  together 
with  the  water.  When  the  baion  was  full,  we  placed 
ourfelves  before  the  fun  in  fuch  a  manner  that  we 
could  fee  our  lhadows  iu  the  water;  when  every  one 
obferved  round  the  (hadow  of  his  own  head  (though 
not  round  that  of  the  heads  of  others,)  a  circle  of  al- 
moft  the  fame  colours  which  compofe  the  rainbow, 
and  round  this  another  bright  circle.  This  moll 
probably  proceeded  from  the  vapours  exhaling  from 
the  water. 

“  Not  far  from  this  place,  another  fpring  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighbouring  ridge  of  rocks  fpouted  water 
to  the  height  of  one  or  two  yards  each  time.  The 
opening  through  which  this  water  iffued,  was  not  fo 
wide  as  the  other:  we  imagined  it  poffible  to  ftop  up 
the  hole  entirely  by  throwing  large  ftones  into  it, 
and  even  flattered  ourfelves  that  our  attempt  had  fuc- 
ceeded :  but,  to  our  aftonifhment,  the  water  gufhed 
forth  in  a  very  violent  manner.  We  haftened  to  the 
pipe,  and  found  all  the  ftones  thrown  afide,  and  the 
water  playing  freely  through  its  former  channel.  In 
thefe  large  fprings  the  waters  were  hot  in  the  higheft 
degree,  and  tailed  a  little  of  fulphur;  but  in  other 
refpe&s  it  was  pure  and  clear.  In  the  fmaller 
fprings  of  the  neighboorhood  the  water  was  tainted: 
in  fome,  it  was  as  muddy  as  that  of  a  clay-pit;  iu 
others,  as  white  as  milk  ;  and  ,  in  fome  few,  as  red  as 
p  blood. 

:count  of-  “  Iceland  abounds  with  pillars  of  bafaltes,  which 
:  bafaldc  the  lower  fort  of  people  imagine  have  been  piled  upon 
lars.  each  other  by  the  giants,  who  made  ufe  of  fuperna- 
tural  force  to  effect  it.  They  have  generally  from 
three  to  feven  fides;  and  are  from  four  to  fix  feet  in 
thicknefs,  and  from  12  to  16  yards  in  length,  without 
any  horizontal  divilions.  But  fometimes  they  are 
only  from  iix  inches  to  otie  foot  in  height,  and 
they  are  then  very  regular,  infomuch  that  they  are 
fometimes  made  ufe  ol  for  windows  and  door-pofts. 
In  fome  places  they  only  peep  out  here  and  there 
among  the  lava,  or  more  frequently  among  the  tufa; 
in  other  places  they  are  quite  overthrown,  and  pieces 
of  broken  pillars  only  make  their  appearance.  Some¬ 
times  they  extend  without  interruption  for  two  or 
three  miles  in  length.  In  one  mountain  they  have  a 
Angular  appearance:  on  the  top  the  pillars  lie  hori¬ 
zontally,  in  the  middle  they  are  (loping  ;  the  lowed 
are  perfe&ly  perpendicular  ;  and  in  fome  parts  they 
are  bent  into  a  femicircular  figure.  The  matter  of 
the  Iceland  bafaltes  feems  to  be  the  fame  with  that  of 
Staffa  ;  though  in  fome  it  is  more  porous,  and  inclines 
to  a  grey.  Some  we  obferved  which  were  of  a  black- 
ith  grey,  and  compofed  of  feveral  joints.  Another 
time  we  obferved  a  kind  of  porous  glaffy  (tone,  con- 
fequently  a  lava,  which  was  fo  indiftinflly  divided, 
that  we  were  for  fome  time  at  a  lofs  to  determine  whe¬ 
ther  it  was  bafaltes  or  not,  though  at  laft  we  all  agreed 
that  it  was,” 

icount  of  The  cl‘raate  °f  Iceland  is  not  unwholefome  or  na- 
!  climate,  turally  fuhjeft  to  excedive  colds,  notwithftanding  its 
northerly  fituation.  There  have  been  inftances  in¬ 
deed  of  Fahrcinheit’s  thermometer  finking  to  24°  be¬ 
low  the  freezing  point  in  winter,  and  rifing  to  104° 
in  fummer.  Since  the  year  1749,  obfervations  have 
been  made  on  the  weather;  and  the  refult  of  thefe  ob- 


fervationa  hath  been  unfavourable,  as  the  coldnefs  of  Iceland, 
the  climate  is  thought  to  be  on  the  increafe,  and  of 
confequence  the  country  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
unfit  for  the  habitation  of  the  human  race.  Wood, 
which  formerly  grew  in  great  quantities  all  over  the 
ifland,  cannot  now  be  raifed.  Even  the  hardy  firs  of 
Norway  cannot  be  reared  in  this  ifland.  They  feemed 
indeed  to  thrive  till  they  were  about  two  feet  high  ; 
but  then  their  tops  withered,  and  they  ceafed  to  grow. 

This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  ftorms  and  hurricanes 
which  frequently  happen  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June,  and  which  are  very  unfavourable  to  vegetation 
of  every  kind.  In  1772,  governor  Thodal  fowed  a 
little  barley,  which  grew  very  brifkly ;  but,  a  (hort 
time  before  it  was  to  be  reaped,  a  violent  ftornj  fo 
effectually  deftroyed  it,  that  only  a  few  grains  were  jt 
found  fcattered  about.  Befides  thefe  violent  winds,  Definitive 
this  ifland  lies  under  another  difadvantage,  owing  to  effects  of 
the  floating  ice  already  mentioned,  with  which  the  the  >«• 
coafts  are  often  befet.  This  ice  comes  on  by  degrees, 
always  with  an  eafterly  wind,  and  frequently  in  fuch 
quantities  as  to  fill  up  all  the  gulphs  on  the  north- 
weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  and  even  covers  the  fea  as  far 
as  the  eye  can  reach;  it  alfo  fometimes  drives  to  other 
fhores.  It  generally  comes  in  January,  and  goes  away 
in  March.  Sometimes  it  only  reaches  the  land  in 
April ;  and,  remaining  there  for  a  long  time,  doe3  an 
incredible  deal  of  mifehief.  It  conlifts  partly  of 
mountains  of  ice,  faid  to  be  fometimes  60  fathoms  in 
height;  and  partly  of  field-ice,  which  is  neither  fo 
thick  nor  fo  much  dreaded.  Sometimes  thefe 
enormous  maffes  are  grounded  in  (hoal  water;  and 
in  thefe  cafes  they  remain  for  many  months,  nay 
years,  undiflolved,  chilling  the  atmofphere  for  a 
great  way  round.  s  When  many  fuch  bulky  and 
lofty  ice- maffes  are  floating  together,  the  wood 
which  is  often  found  drifting  between  them,  is  fo 
much  chafed,  and  prefled  with  fuch  violence  together, 
that  it  fometimes  takes  fire;  which  circumftance  has 
occafioned  fabulous  accounts  of.  the  ice  being  in 
flames. 

In  1753  and  1754,  this  ice  occafioned  fuch  a  vio¬ 
lent  cold,  that  horfes  and  (heep  dropped  down  dead 
by  reafon  of  it,  as  well  as  for  want  of  food  ;  horfes 
were  obferved  to  feed  upon  dead  cattle,  and  the  (heep 
eat  of  each  other’s  wool.  In  1755,  towards  the  end 
of  the  month  of  May,  the  waters  were  frozen  over  in 
one  night  to  the  thicknefs  of  an  inch  and  five  lines. 

In  1756,  on  the  26th  of  June,  fnow  fell  to  the  depth 
of  a  yard,  and  continued  falling  through  the  months 
of  July  and  Aug  u  ft.  In  the  year  following  it  froze 
very  hard  towards  the  end  of  May  and  beginning  of 
June,  in  the  fouth  part  of  the  ifland,  which  occafioned 
a  great  fcarcity  of  grafs.  Thefe  frofts  are  generally 
followed  by  a  famine,  many  examples  of  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Icelandic  chronicles.  Befides  thefe 
calamities,  a  number  of  bears  annually  arrive  with  the 
ice,  which  commit  great  ravages  among  the  (heep. 

The  Icelanders  attempt  to  deftroy  thefe  intruders  as 
foon  as  they  get  fight  of  them.  Sometimes  they  af- 
femble  together,  and  drive  them  back  to  the  ice,  with 
which,  they  often  float  off  again.  For  want  of  fire¬ 
arms,  they  are  obliged  to  life  fpears  pn  thefe  occa- 
fions.  The  government  alfo  encourages  the  deftruc* 
tion  of  thefe  animals,  by  paying  a  premium  of  10 
dollars 
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TceknJ.  dollars  for  every  bear  that  is  killed,  and  purchafing 
the  Jlein  of  him  who  killed  it. 

Thunder  and  lightning  are  feldom  heard  in  Iceland, 
except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes.  Aurora 
Borealis  is  very  frequent  and  ftrong.  It  mod  com¬ 
monly  appears  in  dry  weather;  though  there  are  not 
'wanting  inftances  of  its  being  fcen  before  or  after  rain, 
or  even  during  the  time  of  it.  The  lunar  halo,  which 
prognofticates  bad  weather,  is  likewife  very  frequent 
here;  as  are  alfo  parhelions,  which  appear  from  one 
to  nine  in  number  at  a  time.  Thefe  parhelions  are 
obferved  chiefly  at  the  approach  of  the  Greenland  ice, 
when  an  intenfe  degree  of  froft  is  produced,  and  the 
frozen  vapours  fill  the  air.  Fire-balls,  fometimes 
round,  and  fometimes  oval,  are  obferved,  and  a  kind 
of  ignis  fatuus  which  attaches  itfelf  to  men  and  beads; 
and  comets  are  alfo  frequently  mentioned  in  their 
chronicles.  This  laft  circutnftance  deferves  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  aftronotners. 

Iceland,  befides  all  the  inconveniencies  already  men¬ 
tioned,  has  two  very  terrible  ones,  called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Jkrida  and fniaflodi:  the  name  of  the  firft  imports 
large  pieces  of  a  mountain  tumbling  down  and  de¬ 
stroying  the  lands  and  houfes  which  lie  at  the  foot  of 
•  it:  this  happened  in  1554,  when  a  whole  farm  was 

ruined,  and  13  people  buried  alive.  The  other  word 
dignifies  the  effe&s  of  a  prodigious  quantity  of  fiiow, 
which  covers  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  rolling  down 
in  immenfe  maffes,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage: 
of  this  there  was  an  inftance  in  1699,  during  the 
night,  when  two  farms  were  buried,  with  all  their  in¬ 
habitants  and  cattle.  This  laft  accident  Iceland  has 
in  common  with  all  very  mountainous  countries,  parti¬ 
cularly  Switzerland. 

Hlftorv  of  At  w^at  t'me  l^c  'flandof  Iceland  was  firft  peopled 

the  iflaiid.  »  uncertain.  An  Englilh  colony  indeed  is  faid  to 
have  been  fettled  there  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century;  but  of  this  there  are  not  fufficient  proofs. 
There  is,  however,  reafon  to  fuppofe,  that  the  Englilh 
and  Irilh  were  acquainted  with  this  country  under 
another  name,  long  before  the  arrival  of  the  Norwe¬ 
gians;  for  the  celebrated  Bede  gives  a  pretty  accu¬ 
rate  defeription  of  the  illand.  But  of  thefe  original 
inhabitants  we  cannot  pretend  to  fay  any  thing,  as 
the  Iceland  chronicles  go  no  farther  back  than  the 
arrival  of  the  Norwegians.  What  they  relate  is  to  the 
following  purpofe. 

Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate,  was  driven  on  the  coaft 
of  Iceland  in  861,  and  named  the  country  Snio-land, 
“  Snow-land,”  on  account  of  the  great  quantities  of 
fnow  with  which  he  perceived  the  mountains  covered. 
He  did  not  remain  there  long ;  but,  on  his  return,  ex¬ 
tolled  the  country  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  one  Garder 
Suafarfon,  an  enterprifing  Swede,  was  encouraged  by 
his  account  to  go  in  fearch  of  it  in  864.  He  failed 
quite  round  the  illand,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Gardal- 
jholmur ,  or  Garder ’sifland.  Having  remained  in  Ice¬ 
land  during  the  winter,  he  returned  in  the  fpring  to 
Norway,  where  he  deferibed  the  new-difeovered  illand 
qs  a  pleafant  well -wooded  country.  This  excited  a 
defire  in  Floke,  another  Swede,  reputed  the  greateft 
navigator  of  his  time,  to  undertake  a  voyage  thither. 
As  the  compafs  wa&  then  unknown,  he  took  three 
ravens  on  board  to  employ  them  on  the  difeovery.  By 
the  way  he  vifited  his  friends  at  Ferro ;  and  having 


failed  farther  to  the  northwaed,  he  let  fly  one  of  his 
ravens,  which  returned  to  Ferro.  Some  time  after,  he 
difmiffed  the  fecond,  which  returned  to  the  fliip  again, 
as  he  could  find  no  land.  The  laft  trial  proved  more 
fuccefsful ;  the  third  raven  took  his  flight  to  Iceland, 
where  the  Ihip  arrived  a  few  days  after.  Floke  ftaid 
here  the  whole  winter  with  his  company;  and,  be- 
caufe  he  found  a  great  deal  of  floating  ice  on  the  north 
fide,  he  gave  the  country  the  name  of  Iceland ,  which  it 
has  ever  fince  retained. 

When  they  returned  to  Norway  in  the  following 
fpring,  Floke,  and  thofe  that  had  been  with  him, 
made  a  very  different  defeription  of  the  country. 

Floke  deferibed  it  as  a  wretched  place;  while  one  of 
his  companions,  named  ThorulJrt  praifed  it  fo  highly, 
that  he  affirmed  butter  dropped  from  every  plant  ; 
which  extravagant  commendation  procured  him  the 
name  of  Thorulfr-fmior ,  or  Butter-Thorulfr. 

From  this  time  there  are  no  accounts  of  any  voyages 
to  Iceland,  till  Ingolfr  and  his  friend  Leifr  undertook 
one  in  874.  They  fpent  the  winter  on  the  illand, 
and  determined  to  fettle  there  for  the  future.  Ingolfr 
returned  to  Norway,  to  provide  whatever  might  be 
neceffary  for  the  comfortable  eftablilhment  of  a  co¬ 
lony,  and  Leifr  in  the  mean  time  went  to  affift  in  the 
war  in  England.  After  an  interval  of  four  years, 
they  again  met  in  Iceland,  the  one  bringing  with  him 
a  confidtrable  number  of  people,  with  the  neceffary 
tools  and  inftruments  for  making  the  country  habita¬ 
ble;  and  the  other  imported  his  acquired  treafures. 

After  this  period,  many  people  went  there  to  fettle; 
and,  in  the  fpace  of  60  years,  the  whole  illand  was  in¬ 
habited.  The  tyranny  of  Harold  king  of  Norway 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  population  of  Iceland; 
and  fo  great  was  the  emigration  of  his  fubje&s,  that 
he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  iffue  an  order  that  no  one 
Ihonld  fail  from  Norway  to  Iceland,  without  paying 
four  ounces  of  fine  filver  to  the  king. 

Befides  the  Norwegians,  new’  colonies  arrived  from 
different  nations,  between  whom  wars  foon  commen¬ 
ced  ;  and  the  Icelandic  hiftories  are  full  of  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  their  battles.  To  prevent  thefe  confli&s 
for  the  future,  a  kind  of  chief  was  chofen  in  928, 
upon  whom  great  powers  were  conferred.  This  man 
was  the  fpeaker  in  all  their  public  deliberations;  pro¬ 
nounced  fentence  in  difficult  and  intricate  cafes;  de¬ 
cided  all  difputes;  and  publiftied  new  laws,  after  they 
had  been  received  and  approved  of  by  the  people  at 
large:  but  he  had  no  power  to  make  laws,  without 
the  approbation  and  confent  of  the  reft.  He  there¬ 
fore  affembled  the  chiefs,  whenever  the  circumftances 
feemed  to  require  it;  and,  after  they  had  deliberated  ( 

among  themfelves,  he  represented  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  to  the  people,  whole  affent  was  neceffary  be¬ 
fore  it  could  be  confidered  as  a  law.  His  authority 
among  the  chiefs  and  leaders,  however,  was  inconfi- 
derable,  as  he  was  chofen  by  them,  and  retained  his 
place  no  longer  than  while  he  preferved  their  confi¬ 
dence. 

This  inftitution  did  not  prove  fufficient  to  re- 
llrain  the  turbulent  Spirits  of  the  Icelanders.  They 
openly  waged  war  with  each  other;  and,  by  their  in- 
teftine  conflicts,  fo  weakened  all  parties,  that  the 
whole  became  at  laft  a  prey  to  a  few  arbitrary  and 
enterprifing  men;  who,  as  is  too  generally  the  cafe, 
wantonly 
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§M-  wantonly  abufed  their  power  to  the  oppreflion  of  their  The  modern  Icelanders  apply  themfclves  to  (Wiling  Icelan.i, 
"  countrymen,  and  the  difgrace  of  humanity.  Net-  and  breeding  of  cattle.  They  are  middle-fized  and- 
with  (landing  thefe  troubles,  however,  the  Icelanders  well-made,  though  not  veryftror.g;  and  the  women 
remained  free  from  a  foreign  yoke  till  1261  ;  when  the  are  in  general  ill-featured.  Vices  are  much  lefs  com- 
greateft  part  of  them  put  themfclves  under  the  pro-  mon  among  them,  than  in  other  parts  where  luxury 
tedlion  of  Hakans  king  of  Norway,  promifing  to  pay  and  riches  have  corrupted  the  morals  of  the  people, 
him  tribute  upon  certain  conditions  agreed  on  between  Though  their  poverty  difables  them  from  imitating 
them;  and  the  reft  followed  their  example  in  1264.  the  hofpitality  of  their  anceftors  in  all  refpedts,  yet 
Afterwards,  Iceland,  together  with  Norway,  became  they  continue  to  fliew  their  inclination  it :  they  cheer-  . 
fubjeft  to  Denmark.  For  a  long  time  the  care  of  fully  give  away  the  little  they  have  to  fpare,  and  ex- 
the  ifland  was  committed  to  a  governor,  who  com-  prefs  the  utmoft  joy  and  fatisfaftion  if  you  are  pleafed 


monly  went  there  once  a-year;  though,  according  to 
his  inftruftions,  he  ought  to  have  refided  in  Iceland. 
As  the  country  fuffered  incredibly  through  the  abfence 
of  its  governors,  it  was  refolved  a  few  years  ago  that 
they  (hould  refide  there,  and  have  their  feat  at  Bef- 
fefftedr,  one  of  the  old  royal  domains.  He  has  un¬ 
der  him  a  bailiff,  two  laymen,  a  fheriff,  and  21  fyjfel- 
meti,  or  magiftrates  who  fuperintend  fmall  diftrifts  ; 
and  almo'ft  every  thing  is  decided  according  to  the 
3  laws  of  Denmark. 

-iers  At  the  find  fettlement  of.  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland, 
aiders'  *key  lived  in  the  fame  manner  as  they  had  done  in 
their  own  country,  namely,  by  war  and  piracy.  Their 
fituation  with  regard  to  the  kings  of  Norway,  how¬ 
ever,  foon  obliged  them  to  apply  to  other  flates,  in 
order  to  learn  as  much  of  the  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  politics  as  was  neceffary  to  preferve  their 
colony  from  fubjugation  to  a  foreign  yoke.  For  this 
purpofe  they  often  failed  to  Norway,  Denmark,  Swe¬ 
den,  England,  and  Scotland.  The  travellers,  at  their 
return,  were  obliged  to  give  an  account  to  their  chiefs 
of  the  ftate  of  thofe  kingdoms  through  which  they 
pafied.  For  this  reafon,  hiftory,  and  what  related  to 
fcience,  was  held  in  high  repute  as  long  as  the  repu¬ 
blican  form  of  government  lafted;  and  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  hiftories  to  be  met  with  in  the  country,  fhew  at 
lead  the  defire  of  the  Icelanders  to  be  inftruded.  To 
fecure  themfelves,  therefore,  againft  their  powerful 
neighbours,  they  were  obliged  to  enlarge  their  hifto- 
rical  knowledge.  They  likewife  took  great  pains  in 
ftudying  perfectly  their  own  law's,  for  the  maintenance 
and  protetdibn  of  their  internal  fecurity.  Thus  Ice¬ 
land,  at  a  time  when  ignorance  and  obfcuiity  over¬ 
whelmed  the  red  of  Europe,  was  enabled  to  produce 
a  conliderable  number  of  poets  and  hirtorians.  When 
the  Chriftian  religion  was  introduced  about  the  end 
of  the  10th  century,  more  were  found  converfant  in 
the  law  than  could  have  been  expe&ed,  confidering 
the  extent  of  the  country,  and  the  number  of  its  inha¬ 
bitants.  Fifhing  was  followed  among  them;  but  they 
devoted  their  attention  confiderably  more  to  agricul- 
cultnre,  which  has  fince  entirely  ceafed. 

Two  things  have  principally  contributed  towards 
producing  a  great  change  both  in  their  chara&er  and 
way  of  life,  viz.  the  progrefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion, 
and  their  fubjedlion  firft  to  Norway,  and  afterwards  to 
Denmark.  For  if  religion,  on  one  fide,  commanded 
them  to  defid  from  their  ravages  and  warlike  expedi¬ 
tions;  the  fecular. power,  on  the  other,  deprived  them 
of  the  neceffary  forces  for  the  execution  of  them  : 
and,  fince  this  time,  we  find  no  farther  traces  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  except  thofe  which  are  preferved  in  their 
hiftories. 


with  their  gift.  They  are  uncommonly  obliging  and 
faithful,  and  extremely  attached  to  government.  They 
are  very  zealous  in  their  religion.  An  Icelander  never 
paffes  a  river  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  without 
previoufly  taking  off  his  hat,  and  imploring  the  divine 
protection;  and  he  is  always  thankful  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  Deity,  when  he  has  pafied  the  danger  in 
fafety.  They  have  an  inexprfffible  attachment  to 
their  native  country,  and  are  nowhere  fo  happy.  An 
Icelander  therefore  rarely  fettles  in  Copenhagen,  tho* 
ever  fuch  advantageous  terms  (hould  be  offered  him. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  aferibe  any  great  in- 
duftry  or  ingenuity  to  thefe  people.  They  work  on 
in  the  way  to  which  they  have  ail  along  been  accuf- 
tomed,  without  thinking  of  improvements.  They  are 
not  cheerful  in  converfation,  but  fimple  and  credu¬ 
lous  ;  and  have  no  averfion  againft  a  bottle,  if  they 
can  find  an  opportunity.  When  they  meet  together, 
their  chief  pailime  confifts  in  reading  their  hiftory. 

The  mailer  of  the  honfe  makes  the  beginning,  and  the 
reft  continue  in  their  turns  when  he  is  tired.  Some 
of  them  know  thefe  (lories  by  heart ;  others  have 
them  in  print,  and  others  in  writing.  Befides  this, 
they  are  great  players  at  chefs  and  cards,  but  only 
for  their  amufement,  fince  they  never  play  for  money  : 
which,  however,  feems  to  have  been  formerly  in  ufe 
among  them  ;  fince,  by  one  of  their  old  laws,  a  fine  is 
impofed  upon  thofe  who  play  for  money.  ,4 

The  modern  Icelanders  have  made  very  little  alte.-  Their  drefs. 
ration  in  their  drefs  from  what  was  formerly  in  ufe. 

The  men  all  wear  a  linen  (hirt  next  to  the  (kin,  with 
a  (hort  jacket,  and  a  pair  of  wide  breeches  over  it. 

When  they  travel,  another  (hort  coat  is  put  over  all. 

The  whole  is  made  of  coarfe  black  cloth,  called  wad- 
inal;  but  fome  wear  clothes  of  a  white  colour.  On 
their  head  they  wear  large  three-cornered  hats,  and 
on  their  feet  Iceland  (hoes  and  worded  dockings. 

Some  of  them  indeed  have  (hoes  from  Copenhagen ; 
but,  as  they  are  rather  too  dear  for  them,  they  gene¬ 
rally  make  their  own  (hoes,  fometimes  of  the  hide  of 
oxen,  but  more  frequently  of  (heep’s  leather.  They 
make  them  by  cutting  a  fquare  piece  of  leather,  ra¬ 
ther  wider  than  the  length  of  the  foot ;  this  they  few 
up  at  the  toes,  and  behind  at  the  heel,  and  tie  it  on 
with  leather- thongs.  Thefe  (hoes  are  convenient 
enough  where  the  country  is  level ;  but  it  would  be 
very  difficult  for  11s  who  are  not  accuftomed  to  walk 
with  them  amongft  the  rocks  and  (tones,  though  the 
Icelanders  do  it  with  great  eafe. 

The  women  are  likewife  dreffed  in  black  wadmal. 

They  wear  a  bodice  over  their  (hifts,  which  are  fewed: 
up  at  the  bofom  ;  and  above  this  a  jacket  laced  be¬ 
fore,  with  long  narrow  (leeves  reaching  down  to  the, 
wrilts,. 
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TceljhJ.  wrifls.  Iii  the  opening  on  the  fide  of  the  ffeeve,  they 
have  buttons  of  chafed  filver,  with  a  plate  fixed  to 
each  button  ;  on  which  the  lover,  when  he  buys  them 
in  order  to  prefcnt  them  to  his  miftrefs,  takes  care  to 
have  his  name  engraved  along  with  hers.  At  the  top 
of  the  jacket  a  little  black  collar  is  fixed,  of  about 
three  inches  broad,  of  velvet  or  filk,  and  frequently 
trimmed  with  gold  cord.  The  petticoat  is  likewife  of 
vvadmal,  and  reaches  down  to  the  ankles.  Round  the 
top  of  it  is  a  girdle  of  filver  or  fome  other  metal,  to 
which  they  faflen  the  apron,  which  is  alfo  of  wadmal, 
and  ornamented  at  top  with  buttons  of  chafed  filver. 
Over  all  this  they  wear  an  upper- drefs  nearly  refem- 
bling  that  of  the  Swedifh  peafants;  with  this  differ¬ 
ence,  that  it  is  wider  at  bottom:  this  is  clofe  at  the 
neck  and  wrifls,  and  a  hand’s- breadth  fhorter  than  the 
petticoat.  It  is  adorned  with  a  facing  down  to  the 
bottom,  which  looks  like  cut  velvet,  and  is  generally 
wove  by  the  Icelandic  women.  On  their  fingers  they 
wear  gold,  filver,  or  brafs  rings.  Their  head-drefs 
confifts  of  feveral  cloths  wrapped  round  the  head  al- 
mofl  as  high  again  as  the  face.  It  is  tied  faff  with  a 
handkerchief,  and  ferves  more  for  warmth  than  orna¬ 
ment.  Girls  are  not  allowed  to  wear  this  head-drefs 
till  they  are  marriageable.  At  their  weddings  they 
are  adorned  in  a  very  particular  manner:  the  bridb 
wears,  clofe  to  the  face,  round  her  head-drefs,  acrowo 
of  filver  gilt.  She  has  two  chains  round  her  neck, 
one  of  which  hangs  down  very  low  before,  and  the 
other  refts  on  her  ftioulders.  Befides  thefe,  (he  wears 
a  leffer  chain,  from  whence  generally  hangs  a  little 
heart,  which  may  be  opened  to  put  fome  kind  of  per¬ 
fume  in  it.  This  drefs  is  worn  by  all  the  Icelandic 
women  without  exception  :  only  with  this  difference, 
that  the  poorer  fort  have  it  of  coarfe  wadmal,  with 
ornaments  of  brafs ;  and  thofe  that  are  in  eafier  cir- 
cumflance3  have  it  of  broad  cloth,  with  filver  orna- 
JS  ments  gilt. 

Houfes.  The  houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  very  indifferent, 
but  the  worft  are  faid  to  be  on  the  fonth  fide  of  the 
ifiand.  In  fome  parts  they  are  built  of  drift-wood,  in 
others  of  lava,  almoftin  the  fame  manner  as  the  ftone- 
walls  we  make  for  inclofnres,  with  mofs  fluffed  be¬ 
tween  the  pieces  of  lava.  In  fome  houfes  the  walls  are 
vvainfeotted  on  the  infide.  The  roof  is  covered  with 
fods,  laid  over  rafting,  or  fometimes  over  the  ribs  of 
whales  ;  the  walls  are  about  three  yards  high,  and  the 
entrance  fomewhat  lower.  Inftead  of  glafs,  the  win¬ 
dows  are  made  of  the  chorion  and  amnios  of  (heep,  or 
the  membranes  which  furround  the  womb  of  the  ewe. 
Thefe  are  ftretched  on  a  hoop,  and  laid  over  a  hole  in 
the  roof.  In  the  poorer  fort  of  houfes  they  employ 
for  the  windows  the  inner  membrane  of  the  flomach  of 
animals,  which  is  lefs  tranfparent  than  the  others. 

£,jet>  As  the  ifiand  of  Iceland  produces  no  kind  of  grain, 

the  inhabitants  of  confequence  have  no  bread  but  what 
is  imported  ;  and  which  being  too  dear  for  common 
ufe,is  referved  for  weddings  and  other  entertainments. 
The  following  lift  of  their  viands  i6  taken  from  Trail’s 
Letters. 

“  1.  Flour  of fialgras ,  (lichen  iflandicus,  or  rock- 
grafs).  The  plant  is  firfl  wafhed,  and  then  cut  into 
fmatl  pieces  by  fome  ;  though  the  greater  number  dry 
it  by  fire  or  in  the  fun,  then  put  it  into  a  bag  in  which 
it  is  well  beaten,  and  laftly  work  it  into  a  flour  by 


flam  ping.  let 

“  2.  Flour  of  komjyrg,  (polygonum  biftorta),  i3 
prepared  in  the  fame  manner,  as  well  as  the  two 
other  forts  of  wild  corn  vtdur  ( Arundo  arenaria,  and 
Arundo foliorum  later ibns  convolut'u ),  by  feparaling  it 
from  the  chaff,  pounding,  and  laftly  grinding  it. 

“  3.  Surf  fmoer,  (four  butter).  The  Icelanders 
feldom  make  ufe  of  frefh  or  fait  butter,  but  let  it  grow 
four  before  they  e3t  it.  In  this  manner  it  may  be 
kept  for  20  years,  or  even  longer;  and  the  Icelanders 
look  upon  it  as  more  wholefome  and  palatable  than  the 
butter  ufed  imong  other  nations.  It  is  reckoned  bet¬ 
ter  the  older  it  grows,  and  one  pound  of  it  then  is  va¬ 
lued  as  much  as  two  of  frefh  butter. 

“  3.  Striug,  or  whey  boiled  to  the  confidence  of 
four  milk,  and  preferved  for  the  winter. 

“  4.  Fifh  of  all  kinds,  both  dried  in  the  fun  and  in 
the  air,  and  either  falted  or  frozen.  Thofe  prepared 
in  the  laft  manner  are  preferred  by  many. 

“  5.  The  flefh  of  bears*  (heep,  and  birds,  which 
is  partly  falted,  partly  hung  or  fmoked,  and  fome 
preferved  in  calks  with  four  or  fermented  whey  poured 
over  it. 

“  6.  Mifojl,  or  whey  boiled  to  cheefe,  which  is  very 
good.  But  the  art  of  making  other  kinds  of  good 
cheefe  is  loft,  tho’  fome  tolerably  palatable  is  fold  in 
the  eaft  quarter  of  Iceland. 

“  7.  Beina-Jlriugy  bones  and  cartilages  of  beef  and 
mutton,  and  likewife  bones  of  cod,  boiled  in  whey  till 
they  are  quite  diffolved :  they  are  then  left  to  ferment, 
aud  are  eat  with  milk. 

“  8.  Skyr.  The  curds  from  which  the  whey  is  fquee- 
zed  are  preferved  in  calks  or  other  veffels ;  they  are 
fbmetimes  mixed  with  black  crow-berrie3  or  juni¬ 
per-berries,  and  are  likewife  eat  with  new  milk. 

“  9.  Syra,  is  four  whey  kept  in  calks,  and  left  to 
ferment ;  which,  however,  is  not  reckoned  fit  for  ufe 
till  a  year  old. 

**  10.  Blanda,  is  a  liquor  made  of  water,  to  which 
a  twelfth  part  of  fyra  is  added.  In  winter,  it  is 
mixed  with  the  juice  of  thyme, and  of  the  black  crow- 
berries. 

“  it.  They  likewife  eat  many  vegetables,  fome  of 
which  grow  wild,  and  fome  are  cultivated  ;  alfo  fhell- 
fifh  and  mufhrooms.” 

The  Icelanders  in  general  eat  three  meals  a -day,  at 
feven  in  the  morning,  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  nine 
at  night.'  In  the  morning  and  evening  they  common¬ 
ly  eat  curds  mixed  with  new  milk,  and  fometimes  with 
juniper  or  crow  berries.  In  fome  parts,  they  alfo 
have  pottage  made  of  roCk-grafs,  which  is  very  pala¬ 
table,  or  curdled  milk  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  red 
colour,  or  new  milk  boiled  a  long  time.  At  dinner, 
their  food  confifts  of  dried  fifh,  with  plenty  of  four 
butter;  they  alfo  fometimes  eat  frefh  fifh,  and,  when 
poffible,  a  little  bread  and  cheefe  with  them.  It  is 
reported  by  fome,  that  they  do  not  eat  any  .fifh  till  it 
is  quite  rotten  ;  this  report  perhaps  proceeds  from 
their  being  fond  of  it  when  a  little  tainted :  they  how¬ 
ever  frequently  eat  fifh  which  is  quite  frefh,  though, 
in  the  fame  manner  as  the  reft  of  their  food,  often 
without  fait. 

Their  common  beveridge  is  milk,  -either  warm  from 
the  cow,  or  cold,  and  fometimes  boiled :  they  like¬ 
wife  ufe  butter-milk  with  or  without  water.  On  the 
coafts 
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cdand.  coafts  they  generally  drink  blanda  and  four  milk ; 

-  which  is  fold  after  it  is  fkimmed,  at  two  fifths  of  a 

rixdollar  per  cafk :  fome  likewife  fend  for  beer  from 
Copenhagen,  and  fome  brew  their  own.  A  few  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  alfo  have  claret  and  coffee. 
The  common  people  fometimes  drink  a  kind  of  tea, 
which  they  make  from  the  leaves  of  the  dryas  odopeta- 
I7  la,  and  the  veronica  officinalis. 

1  ploy-  On  the  coafts,  the  men  employ  themfelves  in  fifh- 
nt,  ma-  ing,  both  fummer  and  winter.  On  their  return  home, 
F^ftures,  when  they  have  drawn  and  cleaned  their  fifh,  they  give 
them  to  their  wives,  whofe  care  it  is  to  dry  them.  In 
the  winter,  when  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  pre¬ 
vents  them  from  fifliing,  they  are  obliged  to  take  care 
of  their  cattle  and  fpin  wool.  In  fummer,  they  mow 
the  grafs,  dig  turf,  provide  fuel,  go  in  fearch  of  fheep 
and  goats  that  were  gone  affray,  and  kill  cattle.  They 
prepare  leather  with  the  fpiraca  uhnaria  inftead  of 
bark.  Some  few  work  in  gold  and  filver;  and  others 
are  inftrudted  in  mechanics,  in  which  they  are  tolerable 
proficients.  The  women  prepare  the  fifh,  take  care 
of  the  cattle,  manage  the  milk  and  wool,  few,  fpin, 
and  gather  eggs  and  down.  When  they  work  in 
the  evening,  they  ufe,  inftead  of  an  hour-glafs,  a 
lamp  with  a  wick  made  of  epilobium  dipt  in  train 
oil,  which  is  contrived  to  burn  four,  fix,  or  eight 
hours. 

Among  the  common  people  of  Iceland,  time  is  not 
reckoned  by  the  couri'e  of  the  fun,  but  by  the  w'ork 
they  have  done,  and  which  is  preferibed  by  law.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  this  prefeription,  a  man  is  to  mow  as  much 
hay  in  one  day  as  grows  on  30  fathoms  of  manured 
foil,  or  40  fathoms  of  land  which  has  not  been  ma¬ 
nured  ;  or  he  is  to  dig  700  pieces  of  turf  eight  feet 
long  and  three  broad.  If  as  much  fnow  falls  as  reaches 
to  the  horfes  bellies,  a  man  is  required  daily  to  clear 
a  piece  of  ground  fufficient  for  too  fheep.  A  wo¬ 
man  is  to  rake  together  as  much  hay  as  three  men  can 
mow,  or  to  weave  three  yards  of  wadmal  a-day. 

The  wages  of  a  man  are  fixed  at  four  dollars,  and 
12  yards  of  wadmal;  and  thofe  of  a  woman  at  two 
dollars,  and  five  yards  of  wadmal.  When  men  are 
fent  a-fifhing  out  of  the  country,  there  is  allowed  to 
each  man  by  law,  fr<lm  the  2  5th  of  September  to  the 
14th  of  May,  fix  pounds  of  butter,  and  18  pounds 
of  dried  fifh  every  week.  This  may  feem  to  be  too 
great  an  allowance  ;  but  it  muft  be  remembered  that 
they  have  nothing  elfe  to  live  upon.  When  they  are 
at  home,  and  can  get  milk,  &c.  every  man  receives 
only  five  pounds  of  dried  fifh  and  three  quarters  of  a 
pound  of  butter  a- week. 

The  food  and  manner  of  life  of  the  Icelanders  by  no 
a  £S‘  means  contribute  to  their  longevity.  It  is  very  rare 
indeed  to  fee  an  inhabitant  of  Iceland  exceed  the  age 
of  50  or  60 ;  and  the  greater  part  are  attacked  by 
grievous  difeafes  before  middle  age.  Of  thefe  the 
(curvy  and  elephantiafis  or  leprofy  are  the  worft.  They 
are  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  gout  in  their  hands,  owing  to 
their  frequent  employment  in  fifhing,  and  handling 
the  wet  fifhing- tackle  in  cold  weather.  St  Anthony’s 
fire,  the  jaundice,  plturify,  and  lownefs  of  fpirits,  are 
frequent  complaints  in  this  country.  The  fmall-pox  is 
alfo  exceedingly  fatal,  and  not  long  ago  deftroyed 
16,000  perfons.  By  thefe  difeafes,  and  the  frequent 
famines  with  which  the  country  has  been  afflitfted,  the 
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inhabitants  are  reduced  to  a  much  fewer  number  than  Iceni 

they  formerly  were,  infomuch  that  it  is  computed  II 
they  do  not  in  all  exceed  60,000.  Ie  neumon. 

The  exports  of  Iceland  confift  of  dried  fifh,  falted  I9 
mutton  and  lamb,  beef,  butter,  tallow,  train-oil,  Commerce 
coarfe  woollen  cloth,  dockings,  gloves,  raw  wool, ani*  reve* 
fheep-fkins,  lamb-fkins,  fox  furs  of  various  colours,  ci-  nuc" 
der  down,  feathers,  and  formerly  fulpliur ;  but  there  is 
no  longer  a  demand  for  this  mineral.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Icelanders  import  timber,  fifhing-lines  and 
hooks,  tobacco,  bread,  horfe-fhoes,  brandy,  wine,  fait, 
linen,  a  little  filk,  and  a  few  other  neceffaries,  a3  well 
as  fuperfluities  for  the  better  fort.  The  whole  trade 
of  Iceland  is  engrofTed  by  a  monopoly  of  Danes,  in¬ 
dulged  with  an  exclufive  charter.  This  company 
maintains  fa&ories  at  all  the  harbours  of  Iceland, 
where  they  exchange  their  foreign  goods  for  the  mer¬ 
chandize  of  the  country  ;  and,  as  the  balance  is  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Icelanders,  pay  the  overplus  in  Danifh 
money,  which  is  the  only  current  coin  in  this  ifiand. 

All  their  accounts  and  payments  are  adjufted  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  number  of  fifh  :  two  pounds  of  fifh  are 
worth  two  (killings  in  fpecie,  and  48  fifh  amount  to 
one  rixdollar.  A  Danifh  crown  is  computed  at  30 
fifh:  what  falls  under  the  value  of  12  fifh,  cannot  be 
paid  in  money;  but  muft  be  bartered  either  for  fifh 
or  roll -tobacco,  an  ell  of  which  is  equal  to  one  fifh. 

The  weights  and  meafures  of  the  Icelanders  are  nearly 
the  fame  with  thofe  ufed  in  Denmark. 

The  Icelanders  being  neither  numerous  nor  warlike, 
and  altogether  unprovided  with  arms,  ammunition, 
garrifons,  or  fleets,  are  in  no  condition  to  defend 
themfelves  from  invafion  5  but  depend  entirely  on  the 
prote&ion  of  his  Danifh  majefty,  to  whom  they  are 
fubjeft. 

The  revenues  which  he  draws  from  this  ifiand  con¬ 
fift  of  the  income  of  divers  eftates,  as  royal  demefne, 
amounting  to  about  8000  dollars  per  annum  ;  of  the 
money  paid  by  the  company  for  an  exclufive  trade,  to 
the  value  of  20,000  dollars ;  and  of  a  fixed  propor¬ 
tion  in  the  tythes  of  fifh,  paid  in  fome  particular  di- 
ftridts. 

ICENI,  the  ancient  name  of  the  people  of  Suffolk, 

Norfolk,  Cambridgefhii e,  and  Huntingdonfhire,  in 
England. 

ICH-diek.  See  Heraldry,  chap.  iv.  feft.  2. 

ICHNEUMON,  in  zoology.  See  Viverra. 

Ichneumon,  is  alfo  the  name  of  a  genus  of  flies  of 
the  hymenoptera  order.  It  has  no  tongue;  the  an¬ 
tennae  have  above  30  joints;  the  abdomen,  in  moft  of 
the  fpecies,  is  petiolated  ;  and  it  has  a  fling  in  the 
tail  inclofed  in  a  double-valved  cylindrical  fheath. 

There  are  77  fpecie3,  principally  diftinguifhed  by 
their  colour. — Thefe  flies  are  fometimes  at  great  pains 
to  deftroy  and  carry  the  caterpillars  in  whofe  bodies 
they  intend  to  lay  their  eggs,  to  places  where  it  is 
proper  thofe  eggs  fhould  be  hatched.  There  is  one 
fpecies,  whofe  worm  produced  from  the  egg  can  ne¬ 
ver  fucceed,  unlefs  it  is  both  bred  in  the  body  of  a 
caterpillar,  and  alfo  have  that  habitation  buried  under 
ground.  For  this  purpofe,  the  parent- fly,  when  the 
time  of  laying  her  eggs  is  come,  forms  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which  fhe  covers  with  a  little  clod  of  earth, 
that  no  duft  may  fall  in  to  fill  it  up  ;  when  this  is  done, 
fhe  goes  out  in  queft  of  a  caterpillar  proper  for  her 
21  X  pur- 
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Icbnogr*-  purpofe.  Dr  Lifter  allures  us,  that  he  has  often  viewed  and  approved  of  by  the  grand  fignior  himfelf,  Ichor, 

Icho  Uns  ^een  one  ^'es  ^eiZC  3  caterP‘^ar  much  larger  before  they  are  admitted  into  the  feraglios  of  Pera, 

ciogans.  f^an  j,erfe]f.  ancj  though  this  has  been  at  a  confider-  Conftantinople,  or  Adrianople,  being  the  three  col-  c°  J' 

able  diftance  from  her  hole,  fhe  has  with  great  labour  leges  where  they  are  educated,  or  fitted  for  employ- 
dragged  the  creature  to  it.  As  foon  as  fhe  has  ar-  ments,  according  to  the  opinion  the  court  entertains 
rived  there  with  her  load,  (he  takes  off  the  little  pel-  of  them. 

let  of  earth  from  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  and  going  ICHOR,  properly  fignifiJs  a  thin  watery  humour 
down  to  fee  that  all  is  ready  for  the  reception  of  the  like  ferum  ;  but  is  fometimes  ufed  for  a  thicker  kind 
new  gueft,  fhe  returns  out  of  it  and  draws  in  the  flowing  from  ulcers,  called  alfo  fames. 
caterpillar,  which  fhe  leaves  there  after  giving  it  fuch  ICHTHYOCOLLA,  Isinglass,  a  preparation 
wounds  as,  though  they  do  not  caufe  immediate  death,  from  the  fifh  known  by  the  name  of  hufo.  See 

yet  difable  the  creature  fo  as  to  make  its  efcape  im-  Accipenser.  The  word  is  Greek,  formed  of 

pra&icable.  When  the  creature  is  thus  lodged,  fhe  and  *»*■*«,  glue. — The  method  of  making 

depofits  her  eggs  in  the  flefh  5  after  which  fhe  flops  Ifinglafs  was  long  a  fecret  in  the  hands  of  the  Ruf- 
up  the  orifice  of  the  hole  very  firmly  with  feveral  pel-  fians  ;  but  hath  lately  been  difcovered,  and  the  follow- 
lets  of  dirt,  and  with  duft  carefully  rammed  in  be-  ing  account  of  it  publifhed  by  Humphrey  Jackfon, 
tween,  and  will  even  fly  up  into  gummy  and  refinous  Efq.  in  the  63d  volume  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
trees  in  order  to  get  a  cement  to  hold  all  firmly  toge-  aft  ions. 

ther.  When  the  hole  is  thus  filled  up  even  with  the  “  All  authors  who  have  hitherto  delivered  pro- 
furface  of  the  reft  of  the  ground,  (he  draws  a  leaf  or  cedes  for  making  ichthyocolla,  fifh-glue,  or  ifinglafs, 
two  to  the  place,  and  laying  them  over  the  mouth  have  greatly  miftaken  both  its  conftituent  matter  and 
flies  away.  There  is  after  this  no  more  care  taken  ;  preparation. 

but  the  young  worms  are  hatched  from  the  eggs,  and  “  To  prove  this  affertion,  it  may  not  be  improper 

feed  on  the  flefh  of  the  caterpillar  till  they  are  fully  to  recite  what  Pomet  fays  upon  the  fubjedl,  as  heap- 

grown.  They  then  change  into  the  nymph-ftate,  and  pears  to  be  the  principal  author  whom  the  reft  have 
come  out  of  that  io  form  of  their  parent-flies,  in  copied.  After  defcribing  the  fifh,  and  referring  to  a 
which  (late  they  ufually  make  their  way  out  of  the  cut  engraved  from  an  original  in  his  cuftody,  he  fays: 
ground.  Some  of  thefe  ichneumons  make  the  bodies  *  As  to  the  manner  of  making  the  ifinglafs,  the 

of  other  fmaller  flies  the  places  of  hatching  their  eggs.  «  finewy  parts  of  the  fifh  are  boiled  in  water,  till  all 

They  may  be  often  met  with  flying  with  one  of  thefe  ‘  of  them  be  diffolved  that  will  diffolve  ;  then  the 
fmall  flies  in  their  legs,  the  head  of  it  being  held  clofe  *  gluey  liquor  is  drained,  and  fet  to  cool.  Being 
to  their  bellies.  If  they  are  watched  on  this  occafion,  «  cold,  the  fat  is  carefully  taken  off,  and  the  liquor 
they  will  ufually  be  found  to  carry  thofe  flies  to  cer-  *  itfelf  boiled  to  a  juft  confiftency,  then  cut  to  pieces, 
tain  holes  in  the  ground  refembling  worm-holes.  The  ‘  and  made  into  a  twift,  bent  in  form  of  a  crefcent, 
firft  that  they  carry  ferves  as  a  nidus  for  their  eggs :  *  as  commonly  fold,  then  hung  upon  a  firing,  and 

the  reft  are  for  food  to  the  young  ones  while  in  the  *  carefully  dried.’ 

flate  of  worms ;  thefe  being  too  voracious  to  be  fub-  “  From  this  account,  it  might  be  rationally  con¬ 
fided  long  on  the  body  of  one  fly,  and  therefore  their  eluded,  that  every  fpecies  of  fifh  which  contained  ge- 
parents  carry  them  more  every  day.  The  old  ones  latinous  principles  would  yield  ifinglafs  :  and  this  pa- 
on  this  occafion  crawl  backwards  into  the  holes,  rity  of  reafoning  feems  to  have  given  rife  to  the  hafty 
dragging  the  flies  in  after  them.  When  their  young  conclufions  of  thofe,  who  ftrenuoufly  vouch  for  the 
worms  have  fed  fufficiently,  they  are  converted  into  extraflion  of  ifinglafs  from  fturgeon ;  but  as  that  fifh 
nympltse  ;  the  cafes  of  which  are  made  up  of  the  is  eafily  procurable,  the  negligence  of  afeertaining  the 
wings,  legs,  and  other  hard  parts  of  the  flies  they  fadt  by  experiment  feems  inexcufable. 
had  been  feeding  upon.  “  In  my  firft  attempt  to  difeover  the  conftituent 

ICHNOGRAPHY,  in  perfpeftive,  the  view  of  parts  and  manufafture  of  ifinglafs,  relying  too  much 
any  thing  cut  off  by  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  horizon,  upon  the  authority  of  fume  chemical  authors  whofe 
juft  at  the  bafe  of  it. — The  word  is  derived  from  the  veracity  I  had  experienced  in  many  other  inftances, 

Greek  fietjlep,  and  I  write,  as  being  a  I  found  myfelf  conftantly  difappointed.  Glue,  not 

defeription  of  the  footfteps  or  traces  of  a  work.  ifinglafs,  was  the  refult  of  every  procefs  ;  and  al- 

Among  painters  it  fignifies  a  defeription  of  images  though,  in  the  fame  view,  a  journey  to  Ruflia  proved 
or  of  ancient  ftatues  of  marble  and  copper,  of  bulls  fruitlefs,  yet  a  Heady  perfeverance  in  the  refearch 
and  femi-bufts,  of  paintings  in  frefco,  mofaic  works,  proved  not  only  fuccefsful  as  to  this  objedl,  but,  in 
and  ancient  pieces  of  miniature.  the  purfuit,  to  difeover  a  refinous  matter  plentifully 

ICHOGLANS,  the  grand  fignior’s  pages  ferving  procurable  in  the  Britifh  fifheries,  which  has  been 
in  the  feraglio. — Thefe  are  the  children  of  Chriftian  found  by  ample  experience  to  anfwer  fimilar  purpofes. 
parents,  either  taken  in  war,  purchafed,  or  fent  in  It  is  now  no  longer  a  fecret,  that  our  (a)  lakes  and 
prefents  from  the  viceroys  and  governors  of  diftant  rivers  in  North  America  are  flocked  with  immenfe 
provinces  ;  they  are  the  moft  fprightly,  beautiful,  and  quantities  of  fifh,  faid  to  be  the  fame  fpecies  with 
well-made  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  are  always  re-  thofe  in  Mufcovy,  and  yielding  the  fineft  ifinglafs,'  the 

fifheries 

(a)  As  the  lakes  of  North  America  lie  nearly'in  the  fame  latitude  with  the  Cafpian  Sea,  particularly  lake  Superior, 
which  is  faid  to  be  of  greater  extent,  it  was  conjedtured  they  might  abound  with  the  fame  forts  of  fifh  ;  and,  in  con- 
fequence  of  public  advertifements  diftributed  in  various  parts  of  North  America,  offering  premiums  for  the  founds  of 
fturgeon  and  other  fifh,  for  the  purpofe  of  making  ifinglafs,  feveral  fpecimens  of  fine  ifinglafs,  the  produce  of  fifh 
taken  in  thefe  parts,  have  been  lately  fent  to  England,  with  proper  atteftations  as  to  the  unlimited  quantity  which 
may  be  procured. 
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'  fWheries  whereof,  under  due  encouragement,  would  of  parallel  fibres,  and  are  eafily  rent  longitudinally  ;  Mithyo- 

_  doubtlefs  fupply  all  Europe  with  this  valuable  article,  but  the  ordinary  forts  are  found  compofed  of  double  co^a- 

“  No  artificial  heat  is  neceffary  to  the  production  membranes,  whofe  fibres  crofs each  other  obliquely,  re- 

of  ifinglals,  neither  is  the  matter  diffolved  for  this  fembling  the  coats  of  a  bladder:  hence  the  former  are 

purpofe  ;  for,  as  the  continuity  of  its  fibres  would  be  more  readily  pervaded  and  divided  with  fubacid  li- 
deftroyed  by  folution,  the  mafs  would  become  brittle  quors;  but  the  latter,  through  a  peculiar  kind  of  in- 
in  drying,  and  fnap  fhort  afunder,  which  is  always  terwoven  texture,  are  with  great  difficulty  torn  afnn- 
the  cafe  with  glue,  but  never  with  ifinglafs.  The  der,  and  long  refill  the  power  of  the  fame  menftruum  ; 
latter,  indeed,  may  be  refolved  into  glue  with  boil-  yet,  when  duly  refolved,  are  found  to  a&  with  equal 
ing  water ;  but  its  fibrous  recompofition  would  be  energy  in  clarifying  liquors. 

found  impracticable  afterwards,  and  a  fibrous  texture  “  Ifinglafs  receives  its  different  fhapes  in  the  follow- 
is  one  of  the  moll  diftinguilhing  charadteriftics  of  ge-  ing  manner: 


hngla 


1  The  parts  of  which  it  is  compofed,  particularly 


“  A  due  confideration  that  an  imperfeCt  folution  the  founds,  are  taken  from  the  fifh  while'  fweet  and 
of  ifinglafs,  called  fining  by  the  brewers,  poffeffed  a  frefh,  flit  open,  wafhed  from  their  flimy  fordes,  divefl- 
peculiar  property  of  clarifying  malt-liquors,  induced  ed  of  every  thin  membrane  which  invelopes  the  found, 
me  to  attempt  its  analyfis  in  cold  fubacid  menftruums.  and  then  expofed  to  ftiffen  a  little  in  the  air.  In  this 
One  ounce  and  an  half  of  good  ifinglafs,  fteepea  a  few  ftate,  they  are  formed  into  rolls  about  the  thicknefs  of 
days  in  a  gallon  of  Hale  beer,  was  converted  into  a  finger,  and  in  length  according  to  the  intended  fize 
good  fining,  of  a  remarkable  thick  confiftence :  the  of  the  ftaple  :  a  thin  membrane  is  generally  feledted 
fame  quantity  of  glue,  under  fimilar  treatment,  yielded  for  the  centre  of  the  roll,  round  which  the  reft  are 
only  a  mucilaginous  liquor,  refembling  diluted  gum-  folded  alternately,  and  about  half  an  inch  of  each  ex¬ 
water,  which,  inftead  of  clarifying  beer,  iucreafed  tremity  of  the  roll  is  turned  inwards.  The  due  di- 
both  its  tenacity  and  turbidnefs,  and  communicated  menfions  being  thus  obtained,  the  two  ends  of  what 
other  properties  in  no  refpeCt  correfponding  with  tliofe  is  called  Jhort-Jlaple  are  pinned  together  with  a  fmall 
of  genuine  fining.  On  commixing  three  fpoonfuls  of  wooden  peg  ;  the  middle  of  the  roll  is  then  preffed  a 
the  folution  of  ifinglafs  with  a  gallon  of  malt  liquor,  little  downwards,  which  gives  it  the  refemblance  of  a 
in  a  tall  cylindrical  glafs,  a  vaft  number  of  curdly  lieart-fhape ;  and  thus  it  is  laid  on  boards,  or  hung  up 
maffes  became  prefently  formed,  by  the  reciprocal  at-  in  the  air  to  dry.  The  founds,  which  compofe  the 
traftion  of  the  particles  of  ifinglafs,  and  the  feculen-  long-ftaple,  are  larger  than  the  former  ;  but  the  ope- 
cies  of  the  beer,  which,  increafing  in  magnitude  and  rator  lengthens  this  fort  at  pleafure,  by  interfolding 
fpecific  gravity,  arranged  themfelves  accordingly,  and  the  ends  of  one  or  more  pieces  of  the  found  with  each 
fell  in  a  combined  ftate  to  the  bottom,  through  the  other.  The  extremities  are  faftened  with  a  peg,  like 
well-known  laws  of  gravitation;  for,  in  this  cafe,  the  former ;  but  the  middle  part  of  the  roll  is  bent 
there  is  no  elective  attraction,  as  fome  have  imagined,  more  confiderably  downwards  ;  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
which  bears  the  leaft  affinity  with  what  frequently  oc-  ferve  the  fhape  of  the  three  obtufe  angles  thus  formed, 
curs  in  chemical  decompofitions.  a  piece  of  round  ftick,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  dia- 

“  If  what  is  commercially  termed  long  or  Jhort  meter,  is  faftened  in  each  angle  with  fmall  wooden 
Jlapled  ifinglafs  be  fteeped  a  few  hours  in  fair  cold  pegs,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  ends.  In  this  ftate, 
water,  the  entwifted  membranes  will  expand,  and  re-  it  is  permitted  to  dry  long  enough  to  retain  its  form, 
affume  their  original  beautiful  (b)  hue,  and,  by  a  when  the  pegs  and  flicks  are  taken  out,  and  the  dry- 
dexterous  addrefs,  may  be  perfe&ly  unfolded.  By  ing  completed  5  laftly,  the  pieces'of  ifinglafs  are  col- 
this  Ample  operation,  we  find  that  ifinglafs  is  nothing  ligated  in  rows,  by  running  packthread  through  the 
more  than  certain  membranous  parts  of  fifties,  di-  peg-holes,  for  convenience  of  package  and  exporta- 
vefted  of  their  native  mucofity,  rolled  and  twilled  into  tion. 

the  forms  abovementioned,  and  dried  in  the  open  air.  “  The  membranes  of  the  book  fort,  being  thick 

“  The  founds,  or  air-bladders,  of  frefh-water  fifh  and  refraCtory,  will  not  admit  a  fimilar  formation  with 
in  general,  are  preferred  for  this  purpofe,  as  being  the  preceding :  the  pieces  therefore,  after  their  fides 
the  mod  tranfparent,  flexible,  delicate  fubftances.  are  folded  inwardly,  are  bent  in  the  centre,  in  fuch 
Thefe  conftitute  the  fineft  forts  of  ifinglafs  ;  thofe  manner  that  the  oppofite  fides  refemble  the  cover  of  a 
called  book  and  ordinary  Jlaple,  are  made  of  the  intef-  book,  from  whence  its  name  ;  a  peg  being  ran  acrofs 
tines,  and  probably  of  the  peritonaeum  of  the  fifh.  the  middle,  faftens  the  fides  together,  and  thus  it  is 
The  belluga  yields  the  greateft  quantity,  as  being  the  dried  like  the  former.  This  fort  is  interleaved,  and 
largeft  and  moll  plentiful  fifh  in  the  Mufcovy  rivers  ;  the  pegs  run  acrofs  the  ends,  the  better  to  prevent  its 
but  the  founds  of  all  frefh-water  fifh  yield,  more  or  unfolding. 

lefs,  fine  ifinglafs,  particularly  the  fmaller  forts,  found  “  That  called  cake-iftnglafs,  is  formed  of  the  bits 
in  prodigious  quantities  in  the  Cafpian  Sea,  and  feve-  and  fragments  of  the  ftaple  forts,  put  into  a  flat  me- 
ral  hundred  miles  beyond  Aftracan,  in  the  Wolga,  talline  pan,  with  a  very  little  water,  and  heated  juft 
Yaik,  Don,  and  even  as  far  as  Siberia,  where  it  is  enough  to  make  the  parts  cohere  like  a  pancake,  when 
called  kle  or  kla  by  the  natives,  which  implies  a  glu-  it  is  dried  ;  but  frequently  it  is  overheated,  and  fuch 
tinous  matter ;  it  is  the  bafis  of  the  Ruffian  glue,  pieces,  as  before  obferved,  are  ufelefs  in  the  bufinefs 
which  is  preferred  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  ftrength.  of  fining.  Experience  has  taught  the  confumers  to 

“  The  founds,  which  yields  the  finer  ifinglafs,  confift  rejedl  them. 

21  X  2  Ifin- 

($)  If  the  tranfparent  ifinglafs  be  held  in  certain  pofitions  to  the  light,  it  frequently  exhibits  beautiful  prifmatic 
colours. 


Ich  fhyo- 
colla. 
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“  Ifinglafs  is  bed  made  in  the  fummer,  as  froft 
gives  it  a  difagreeable  colour,  deprives  it  of  weight, 
and  impairs  its  gelatinous  principles  ;  its  fashionable 
forms  are  uuneceffary,  and  frequently  injurious  to  its 
native  qualities.  It  is  common  to  find  oily  putrid 
matter,  and  exuvix  of  infe&s,  between  the  implicated 
membranes,  which,  through  the  inattention  of  the 
cellarman,  often  contaminate  wines  and  malt-liquors  in 
the  a£l  of  clarification.  Thefe  peculiar  Shapes  might, 
probably,  be  introduced  originally  with  a  view  to  con¬ 
ceal  and  difguife  the  real  fubdance  of  ifinglafs,  and 
preferve  the  monopoly;  but,  as  the  maSk  is  now  taken 
off,  it  cannot  be  doubted  to  anfwer  every  purpofe  more 
effe&ually  in  its  native  date,  without  any  fubfeqnent 
manufacture  whatever,  efpecially  to  the  principal  con- 
fumers,  who  hence  will  be  enabled  to  procure  fufficient 
fupply  from  the  Britifh  colonies.  Until  this  laudable 
end  can  be  fully  accomplished,  and  as  a  fpecies  of  ifin¬ 
glafs,  more  eafily  produceable  from  the  marine  fishe¬ 
ries,  may  probably  be  more  immediately  encouraged, 
it  may  be  manufactured  as  follows: 

“  The  founds  of  cod  and  ling  bear  great  analogy 
with  thofe  of  the  accipetifer  genus  of  Linnaeus  and  Ar- 
tedi ;  and  are  in  general  fo  well  known,  as  to  require 
no  particular  defeription.  The  Newfoundland  and 
Iceland  fishermen  fplit  open  the  fiSh,  as  foon  as  taken, 
and  throw  the  back  bones,  with  the  founds  annexed, 
in  a  heap  ;  but  previous  to  incipient  putrefaction,  the 
founds  are  cut  out,  wafhedfrom  their  Slimes,  and  falt- 
ed  for  ufe.  In  cutting  out  the  founds,  the  intercoftal 
parts  are  left  behind,  which  are  much  the  belt ;  the 
Iceland  fishermen  are  fo  fenfible  of  this,  that  they  beat 
the  bone  upon  a  block  with  a  thick  Stick,  till  the 
pockets,  as  they  term  them,  come  out  eafily,  and  thus 
preferve  the  found  entire.  If  the  founds  have  been 
cured  with  fait,  that  mult  be  diffolved  by  Steeping 
them  in  water,  before  they  are  prepared  for  ifinglafs  ; 
the  frefh  found  muff  then  be  laid  upon  a  block  of 
wood,  whofe  furface  is  a  little  elliptical,  to  the  end  of 
which  a  fmall  hair-bruSh  is  nailed,  and  with  a  faw-knife 
the  membranes  on  each  fide  of  the  found  mult  befera- 
ped  off.  The  knife  is  rubbed  upon  the  brulh  occa¬ 
sionally,  to  clear  its  teeth  ;  the  pockets  are  cut  open 
with  feiffars,  and  perfectly  cleanfed  of  the  mucous  mat¬ 
ter  with  a  coarfe  cloth  ;  the  founds  are  afterwards 
walhed  a  few  minutes  in  lime-water  in  order  to  ab- 
forb  their  oily  principle,  and  laftly  in  clear  water. 
They  are  then  laid  upon  nets,  to  dry  in  the  air ;  but 
if  intended  to  refemble  the  foreign  ifinglafs,  the  founds 
of  cod  will  only  admit  of  that  called  book ,  but  thofe  of 
ling  both  Shapes.  The  thicker  the  founds  are,  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  ifinglafs, colour  excepted;  but  that  is  immate¬ 
rial  to  the  brewer,  who  is  its  chief  confumer. 

“  This  ifinglafs  refolves  into  fining,  like  the  other 
foits,  in  fubacid  liquors,  as  Stale  beer,  cyder,  old  hock, 
&c.  and  in  equal  quantities  produces  fimilar  effects 
upon  turbid  liquors,  except  that  it  falls  fpeedier  and 
clofer  to  the  bottom  of  the  veffel,  as  may  be  demon¬ 
strated  in  tall  cylindrical  glaffes;  but  foreign  ifinglafs 
retains  the  confillency  of  finmg  preferably  in  warm 
weather,  owing  to  the  greater  tenacity  of  its  native 
mucilage. 

“  Vegetable  acids  are,  in  every  refpeCt,  bed  adap¬ 
ted  to  fining:  the  mineral  acids  are  too  corrofive,  and 
even  infalubrious,  in  common  beverage. 


“  It  is  remarkable,  that,  during  the  converfion  of  Ichthy 
ifinglafs  into  fining,  the  acidity  of  the  menftruum  feems  .  *°j#h 
greatly  diminished,  at  leaft  to  tafte,  not  on  account  of  iCphag£ 
any  alkaline  property  in  the  ifinglafs,  probably,  but 
by  its  inveloping  the  acid  particles.  It  islikewife  re¬ 
ducible  into  jelly  with  alkaline  liquors,  which  indeed 
are  .Solvents  of  all  animal- matters ;  even  cold  lime-wa¬ 
ter  diffolves  it  into  a  pulpous  magma.  Notwithftand- 
ing  this  is  inadmifiible  as  fining,  on  account  of  the 
menftruum,  it  produces  admirable  effefts  in  other  re- 
fpefts  :  for,  on  commixture  with  compofitions  of  pia¬ 
ster,  lime,  &c.  for  ornamenting  walls  expofed  to  vicif- 
fitudes  of  weather,  it  adds  firmnefs  and  permanency  to 
the  cement ;  and  if  common  brick-mortar  be  worked 
up  with  this  jelly,  it  foon  becomes  almoft  as  hard  as 
the  brick  itfelf:  but,  for  this  purpofe,  it  is  more  eom- 
modioufly  prepared,  by  diffolving  it  in  cold  water,  aci¬ 
dulated  with  vitriolic  acid ;  in  which  cafe,  the  acid 
quits  the  jelly,  and  forms  with  the  lime  a  felenitic  mafs, 
while,  at  the  fame  time,  the  jelly  being  deprived  in 
fome  meafure  of  its  moifture,  through  the  formation 
of  an  indiffoluble  concrete  amongft  its  parts,  foon 
dries,  and  hardens  into  a  firm  body ;  whence  its  fu- 
perior  Strength  and  durability  are  eafily  compre¬ 
hended. 

“  It  has  long  been  a  prevalent  opinion,  that  Stur¬ 
geon,  on  account  of  its  cartilaginous  nature,  would 
yield  great  quantities  of  ifinglafs  ;  but,  on  examina¬ 
tion,  no  part  of  this  fifli,  except  the  inner  coat  of  the 
found,  promifed  the  leaft  fuccefs.  This  being  full  of 
ruga ,  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  external  membrane, 
which  is  ufelefs,  that  the  labour  of  feparating  them 
fuperfedes  the  advantage.  The  intellines,  however, 
which  in  the  larger  fifli  extend  feveral  yards  in  length, 
being  cleanfed  from  their  mucus,  and  dried,  were 
found  furprifingly  Strong  and  elaftic,  refembling  cords 
made  with  the  inteftines  of  other  animals,  commonly 
called  cat-gut ,  and,  from  fome  trials,  promifed  fu- 
perior  advantages  when  applied  to  mechanic  opera¬ 
tions.” 

.  Ifinglafs  is  fometimes  ufed  in  medicine;  and  maybe 
given  in  a  thin  acrimonious  Slate  of  the  juices,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  vegetable  gums  and  mucilages, 
regard  being  had  to  their  different  difpofition  to  putre- 
fcence. 

ICHTHYOLOGY,  the  feience  of  fiShes,  or  that 
part  of  zoology  which  treats  of  fifhes.  See  Fish,  and 
Zoology,  n°  10. 

ICHTHYOPHAGI,  fish- eaters,  a  name  given 
to  a  people,  or  rather  to  feveral  different  people,  who 
lived  wholly  on  fifhes.  The  word  is  Greek,  compound¬ 
ed  of  pifiis,  “  fifh,”  and  fa  Jim,  edere,  “  to  eat.” 

The  Icthyophagi  fpoken  of  by  Ptolemy  are  placed 
by  Sanfon  in  the  provinces  of  Nanquin  and  Xan- 
tong.  Agatharcides  calls  all  the  inhabitants  between 
Carmania  and  Gedrofia  by  the  name  Ichthyophagi. 

From  the  accounts  given  us  of  the  Ichthyophagi  by 
Herodotus,  Strabo,  Solinus,  Plutarch,  &c.  it  ap¬ 
pears  indeed  that  they  had  cattle,  but  that  they 
made  no  ufe  of  them  excepting  to  feed  their  fifh  with¬ 
al.  They  made  their  houfes  of  large  fiSh-bones,  the 
ribs  of  whales  ferving  them  for  their  beams.  The  jaws 
of  thefe  animals  ferved  them  for  doors  ;  and  the  mor¬ 
tars  wherein  they  pounded  their  fifh,  and  baked  it  at 
the  fun,  were  nothing  elfe  but  their  vertebras.. 


ICH- 
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ICHTHYPERIA,  in  natural  hlftory,  a  name  gi¬ 
ven  by  Dr  Hill  to  the  bony  palates  and  mouths  of 
fifties,  ufually  met  with  either  foffile,  in  fingle  pieces, 
or  in  fragments.  They  are  of  the  fame  fubftancef  with 
the  bufonitse ;  and  are  of  very  various  figures,  fome 
broad  and  (hort,  others  longer  and ilender;  forfte  very 
gibbofe,  and  others  plainly  arched.  They  are  likewife 
of  various  fizes,  from  the  tenth  of  an' inch  to  two 
inches  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  breadth. 

ICONOCLASTES,  or  Iconoclasts, -breakers of 
images  ;  a  name  which  the  church  of  Rome  gives  to 
all  who  reje£l  the  ufe  of  images  in  religious  matters. — 
The  word  is  Greek,  formed  from  imago,  and 
Y.\*rr.n,  rumpere,  “  to  break.” 

In  this  fenfe,  not  only  the  reformed,  but  fome  of 
the  eaftern  churches  are  called  Iconoclajies ,  and  efteem- 
ed  by  them  heretics,  as  oppofing  the  worffiip  of  the 
images  of  God  and  the  faints,  and  breaking  their  fi¬ 
gures  and  reprefentations  in  churches. 

ICOSAHEDRON,  in  geometry,  a  regular  folid, 
confiffing  of  20  triangular  pyramids,  whole  vertexes 
meet  in  the  centre  of  a  fpliere  fuppofed  to  circum- 
fcribe  it ;  and  therefore  have  their  height  and  bafes 
equal :  wherefore  the  folidity  of  one  of  thefe  pyramids 
multiplied  by  20,  the  number  of  bafes,  gives  the  folid 
contents  of  the  icofahedron. 

ICOSANDR1A,  (from  *<*»«»  “  twenty,”  and 
uvyp,  “  a  man,  or  hufband  the  name  of  the  12th 
clafs  in  Linnasus’s  fexual  method,  confifting  of  plants 
with  hermaphrodite  flowers,  which  are  furnifhed  with 
20  or  more  ftamina,  that  are  inferted  into  the  inner 
fide  of  the  calix  or  petals.  See  Botany,  p.  1292. 

ICTINUS,  a  celebrated  Greek  architect  who  lived 
about  430  B.  C.  built  feveral  magnificent  temples, 
and  among  others  that  of  Minerva  at  Athens. 

IDA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  mountain  fituated  in  the  heart 
of  Crete  where  broadeft  ;  the  higheft  of  all  in  the 
ifland;  round,  and  in  compafs  60  ftadia,  (Strabo);  the 
nu!  ling-place  of  Jupiter,  and  where  his  tomb  was  vi- 
fited  in  Varro’s  time.  Another  Ida,  a  mountain  of 
Myfia,  or  rather  a  chain  of  mountains  (Homer,  Vir¬ 
gil),  extending  from  Zeleia  on  the  fouth  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  Cyaicus  to  Leftum  the  utmoft:  promontory  of 
Troas.  The  top  was  called  Gargctra,  (Homer,  Stra¬ 
bo);  and  celebrated  by  the  poets  for  the  judgment  of 
Paris  on  the  beauty  of  the  three  goddeffes,  Miner¬ 
va,  Juno,  and  Venus,  to  the  laft  of  whom  he  gave, 
the  preference. 

IDALIUM,  (anc.  geog. )  a  promontory  on  the 
eaft  fide  of  Cyprus.  Now  Capo  di  Griego ;  with  a 
high  rugged  eminence  riling  over  it,  in  the  form  of  a 
table.  It  was  facred  to  Venus ;  and  hence  the  epi¬ 
thet  Idalia  given  her  by  the  poets.  The  eminence 
was  covered  with  a  grove;  and  in  the  grove  was  a- 
little  town,  in  Pliny’s  time  extinft.  Idalia,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Bochart,  denotes  the  place  or  fpot  facred  to 
the  goddefs.  ** 

IDEA,  the  reflex  perception  of  objefts,  after  the- 
original  perception  or  impreffion  has  been  felt  by 
the  mind.  See  Metaphysics,  patfim  ;  and  Logic, 
Part  I. 

IDENTITY,  denotes  that  by  which  a  thing  is  it- 
felf,  and  not  any  thing  elfe  ;  in  which  fenfe  identity 
differs  from  fimilitude,  as  well  as  diverjity-.  See  Me¬ 
taphysics,  n°  105, — 120. 


IDES,  in  the  ancient  Roman  calendar,  were  eight  Ides, 
days  in  each  month  ;  the  firft  of  which  fell  on  the  15th  ^locy‘ 
of  March,  May,  July,  and  O&ober  ;  and  on  the  13th 
day  of  the  other  months.  —  The  origin  of  the  word  i'3 
contefted.  Some  will  have  it  formed  from “  to, 
fee;”  by  reafon  the  full  moon  was  commonly  feen  on  the 
day  of  the  ides  :  others  from  “  fpecies,  figure,” 

on  account  of  the  image  of  the  full  moon  then  vifible  : 
others  from  idulium,  or  ovis  idulij,  a  name  given  by  the 
Hetrurians  to  a  viftim  offered  on  that  day  to  Jupiter  : 
others  from  the  Hetrurian  word  idtto,  i.  e.  divido;  by 
reafon  the  ides  divided  the  moon  into  two  nearly  equal 
parts. 

The  ides  came  between  the  Kalends  and  theNoNEs; 
and  were  reckoned  backwards.  Thus  they  called  the 
14th  day  of  March,  May,  July,  and  Oftober,  and  the 
1 2th  of  the  other  months,  the  pridie  idles,  or  the  day 
before  the  ides ;  the  next  preceding  day  they  called 
the  tertia  idits  ;  and  fo  on,  reckoning  always  back¬ 
wards,  till  they  came  to  the  Nones.  This  method  of 
reckoning  time  is  ftill  retained  in  the  chancery  of  Rome, 
and  in  the  calendar  of  the  Breviary.— The  ides  of 
May  were  confecrated  to  Mercury  :  the  ides  of 
March  were  ever  efteemed  unhappy,  after  Caefar’s 
murder  on  that  day :  the  time  after  the  ides  of  June 
was  reckoned  fortunate  for  thofe  who  entered  into  ma¬ 
trimony  :  the  ides  of  Auguft  were  confecrated  to  Dia¬ 
na,  and  were  obferved  as  a  feaft.-day  by  the  flaves.  On 
the  ides  of  September,  auguries  were  taken  for  ap¬ 
pointing  the  magiftrntes,  who  formerly  entered  into 
their  offices  on  the  ides  of  May,  afterwards  on  thofe  of 
March. 

IDIOCY,  a  defeft  of  underftanding.  Both  idiocy 
and  Lunacy  excufe  from  the  guilt  of  crimes;  (fee 
Crime,  par.  ult.)  For  the  rule  of  law  as  to  lunatic?, 
which  alfo  may  be  eafily  adapted  to  idiots,  is,  that  fit- 
riofus  furore  folum  punitur.  In  criminal  cafes,  there¬ 
fore,  idiots  and  lunatics  are  not  chargeable  for  their 
own  adts,  if  committed  when  under  thefe  incapacities: 
no,  not  even  for  treafon  itfelf.  Alfo,  if  a  man  in  his 
found  memory  commits  a  capital  offence,  and  before 
arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  ought  not  to  Commt,u 
be  arraigned  for  it ;  becaufe  he  is  not  able  to  plead  to 
it  with  that  advice  and  caution  that  he  ought.  And 
if,  after  he  has  pleaded,  the  prifoncr  becomes  mad, 
he  (hall  not  be  tried  :  for  how  can  he  make  his  de¬ 
fence?  If,  after  he  he  tried  and  found  guilty,  helofes 
hisfenfes  before  judgment,  judgment  fhall  not  be  pro¬ 
nounced;  and  if,  after  judgment,  he  becomes  of  non¬ 
fane  memory,  execution  fhall  be  flayed  :  for,  perad- 
venture,  fays  the  humanity  of  the  Engliffi  law,  had 
the  prifoner  been  of  found  memory,  he  might  have  al¬ 
leged  fomething  in  flay  of  judgment  or  execution.  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
was  made,  which  ena&ed,  that  if  a  perfon,  being  com¬ 
pos  mentis,  ffiould  commit  high  treafon,  and  after  fall 
into  madnefs,  he  might  be  tried  in  his  abfence,  and 
ffiould  fuffer  death,  as  if  he  were  of  perfeft  memory. 

But  this  favage  and  inhuman  law  was  repealed  by  the 
ftatute  1  &2  Ph.  &c  M.  c.  10.  *For,  as  is  cbferved  by 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  “  the  execution  of  an  offender  is 
for  example,  ut  poena  ad  paucos,  metus  ad  omnes  per- 
veniat :  but  fo  it  is  not  when  a  madman  is  executed  ; 
but  ffiould  be  a  miferable  fpe&acle,  both  againft  law, 
and  of  extreme  inhumanity  and  cruelty,  and  can  be, 


Idiocy. 


•  See  Pri¬ 
vate  Ads 
23  Geo.  II. 

C.  6. 
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no  example  to  others.”  But  if  there  be  any  doubt 
•  whether  the  party  be  compos  or  not,  this  (hall  be  tried 
by  a  jury.  And  if  he  be  fo  found,  a  total  idiocy,  or 
abfolute  infanity,  excufes  from  the  guilt,  and  of  courfe 
from  the  punifhment,  of  any  criminal  aftion  commit¬ 
ted  under  fuch  deprivation  of  the  fenfes  :  but  if  a  luna¬ 
tic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  underftanding,  he  (hall  an- 
fwer  for  what  he  does  in  thofe  intervals,  as  if  he  had 
110  deficiency.  Yet,  in  the  C3fe  of  abfolute  madmen, 
as  they  are  not  anfwerable  for  their  aftions,  they  (hould 
not  be  permitted  the  liberty  of  afting  unlefs  under  pro¬ 
per  control ;  and,  in  particular,  they  ought  not  to  be 
fuffered  to  go  loofe,  to  the  terror  of  the  king’s  fub- 
jefts.  It  was  the  dodtrine  of  our  ancient  law,  that  per- 
fons  deprived  of  their  reafon  might  be  confined  till  they 
recovered  their  fenfes,  without  waiting  for  the  forms  of 
a  commiffion  or  other  fpeeial  authority  from  the  crown: 
and  now,  by  the  vagrant  a&s,  a  method  is  chalked 
out  for  imprifoning,  chaining,  and  fending  them  to 
their  proper  homes. 

The  matrimonial  contradl  likewife  cannot  take  place 
in  a  (late  of  idiocy.  It  was  formerly  adjudged,  that 
the  iffue  of  an  idiot  was  legitimate,  and  his  marriage 
valid.  A  ftrange  determination!  fince  confent  is  ab- 
folutely  requifite  to  matrimony,  and  neither  idiots 
nor  lunatics  are  capable  of  confenting  to  any  thing. 
And  therefore  the  civil  law  judged  much  more  fen- 
fibly,  when  it  made  fuch  deprivations  of  reafon  a  pre¬ 
vious  impediment,  though  not  a  caufe  of  divorce  if 
they  happened  after  marriage.  And  modern  refolu- 
tions  have  adhered  to  the  fenfe  of  the  civil  law,  by  de¬ 
termining  that  the  marriage  of  a  lunatic,  not  being  in 
a  lucid  interval,  was  abfolutely  void.  But  as  it  might 
be  difficult  to  prove  the  exadt  (late  of  the  party’s  mind 
at  the  adlual  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  upon  this  ac¬ 
count,  (concurring  with  fome  private  family-reafons  *) 
the  ftatute  15  Geo.  II.  c.  30.  has  provided,  that  the 
marriage  of  lunatics  and  perfons  under  phrenzies  (if 
found  lunatics  under  a  commiffion,  or  committed  to 
the  care  of  truftees  under  any  aft  of  parliament)  before 
they  are  declared  of  found  mind  by  the  lord  chancel¬ 
lor,  or  the  majority  of  fuch  truftees,  (hall  be  totally 
void. 

Idiots,  and  perfons  of  nonfane  memory,  as  well  as  in¬ 
fants,  and  perfons  under  durefs,  are  not  totally  difabled 
either  to  convey  or  purchafe,  but  fub  modo  only.  For 
their  conveyances  and  purchafes  are  voidable,  but  not 
actually  void.  The  king,  indeed,  on  behalf  of  an  idiot, 
may  avoid  his  grants  or  other  adls.  But  it  hath  been 
faid,  that  a  non  compos  himfelf,  though  he  be  after¬ 
wards  brought  to  a  right  mind,  (hall  not  be  permitted 
to  allege  his  own  infanity  in  order  to  avoid  fuch  grant : 
for  that  no  man  (hall  be  allowed  to  ftupify  himfelf,  or 
plead  his  own  difability.  The  progrefs  of  this  notion 
is  fomewhat  curious.  In  the  time  of  Edward  I.  non 
compos  was  a  fufficient  plea  to  avoid  a  man’s  own 
bond :  and  there  is  a  writ  in  the  regifter  for  the  alie¬ 
nor  himfelf  to  recover  lands  aliened  by  him  during  his 
infanity  ;  dum  fuit  non  compos  mentis  Jua ,  ut  dicit,  &c. 
But  under  Edward  lit  a  fcruple  began  toarife,  whe¬ 
ther  a  man  (hould  be  permitted  to  blem'tjh  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  infanity :  and,  afterwards,  a  defen¬ 
dant  in  affife  having  pleaded  a  releafe  by  the  plaintiff 
fince  the  laft  continuance,  to  which  the  plaintiff  re¬ 
plied  ( ore  tenus7  as  the  manner  then  was)  that  he  was 


out  of  his  mind  when  he  gave  it,  the  court  adjourned  I^iom 
the  affife  ;  doubting,  whether  as  the  plaintiff  was  fane  II 
both  then  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  fuit,  he  Id  en;‘s 
(hould  be  permitted  to  plead  an  intermediate  depriva¬ 
tion  of  reafon ;  and  the  queftion  was  aflced,  how  he 
came  to  remember  to  releafe,  if  out  of  his  fenfes  when 
he  gave  it  ?  Under  Henry  VI.  this  way  of  reafoning 
(that  a  man  (hall  not  be  allowed  to  difable  himfelf,  by 
pleading  his  own  incapacity,  becaufe  he  cannot  know 
what  he  did  under  fuch  a  fituation)  was  ferionfly  adop¬ 
ted  by  the  judges  in  argument ;  upon  a  queftion,  whe¬ 
ther  the  heir  was  barred  of  his  right  of  entry  by  the 
feoffment  of  his  infane  anceftor.  And  from  thefe  loofe 
authorities,  which  Fitzherbert  does  not  fcruple  to  re- 
je£l  as  being  contrary  to  reafon,  the  maxim  that  a  man 
(hall  not  ftultify  himfelf  hath  been  handed  down  as 
fettled  law :  though  later  opinions,  feeling  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  the  rule,  have  in  many  points  endeavoured 
to  reftrain  it.  And,  clearly,  the  next  heir,  or  other 
perfon  interefted,  may,  after  the  death  of  the  idiot  or 
non  compost  take  advantage  of  his  incapacity  and  avoid 
the  grant.  And  fo  too,  if  he  purchafes  under  this 
difability,  and  does  not  afterwards  upon  recovering  his 
fenfes  agree  to  the  purchafe,  his  heir  may  either  waive 
or  accept  the  eftate  at  his  option.  In  like  manner,  an 
infant  may  waive  fuch  purchafe  or  conveyance,  when 
he  comes  to  full  age;  or,  if  he  does  not  then  adlually 
agree  to  it,  his  heirs  may  waive  it  after  him.  Perfons 
alfo,  who  purchafe  or  convey  under  durefs,  may  affirm 
or  avoid  fuch  tranfaclion,  whenever  the  durefs  is  cea- 
fed.  For  all  thefe  are  under  the  protedlion  of  the  law; 
which  will  not  fuffer  them  to  be  impofed  upon  thro’ 
the  imbecillity  of  their  prefent  condition;  fo  that  their 
adls  are  only  binding,  in  cafe  they  be  afterwards  agreed 
to  when  fuch  imbecillity  ceafes.  Yet  the  guardians 
or  committees  of  a  lunatic,  by  the  ftatute  x  1  Geo.  III. 
c.  20.  are  empowered  to  renew  in  his  right,  under  the 
directions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  any  leafe  for  lives 
or  years,  and  apply  the  profits  of  fuch  renewal  for  the 
benefit  of  fuch  lunatic,  his  heirs,  or  executors*.  *  Ste  Ltr' 

IDIOM,  among  grammarians,  properly  fignifies  NACY* 
the  peculiar  genius  of  each  language,  but  is  often  ufed 
in  a  fynonimous  fenfe  with  dialed. 

IDIOPATHY,  in  phyfic,  a  diforder  peculiar  to  a 
certain  part  of  the  body,  and  not  arifing  from  any  pre¬ 
ceding  difeafe,  in  which  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  fym- 
pathy.  Thus,  an  epilepfy  is  idiopathic  when  it  hap¬ 
pens  merely  through  fome  fault  in  the  brain ;  and 
fympathetic  when  it  is  the  confequence  of  fome  otjjier 
diforder. 

IDIOSYNCRASY,  among  phyficians,  denotes  a 
peculiar  temperament  of  body,  whereby  it  is  rendered 
more  liable  to  certain  diforders  than  perfons  of  a  diffe¬ 
rent  conftitution  ufually  are. 

IDLENESS,  a  reluftancy  in  people  to  be  employ¬ 
ed  in  any  kind  of  work. 

ldlenefs  in  any  perfon  whatfoever  is  a  high  of¬ 
fence  againft  the  public  ceconomy.  In  China  it  is  a 
maxim,  that  if  there  be  a  man  who  does  not  work,  or 
a  woman  that  is  idle,  in  the  empire,  fomebody  mud 
fuffer  cold  or  hunger :  the  produce  of  the  lands  not  be¬ 
ing  more  than  fufficient,  with  culture,  to  maintain  the 
inhabitants ;  and  therefore,  though  the  idle  perfon 
may  (hift  off  the  want  from  himfelf^  yet  it  muft  in  the 
end  fall  fomewhere.  The  court  alfo  of  Areopagus  at 
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Idol,  Athens  punifhed  idlefs,  and  exerted  a  right  of  examin- 
olalry-  ing  every  citizen  in  what  manner  he  fpent  his  time; 
the  intention  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians,  know¬ 
ing  they  were  to  give  an  account  of  their  occupations, 
(hould  follow  only  fuch  as  were  laudable,  and  that  there 
might  be  no  room'left  for  fuch  as  lived  by  unlawful 
arts.  The  civil  law  expelled  all  fturdy  vagrants  from 
the  city  :  and,  in  our  own  law,  all  idle  perfons  or  va¬ 
gabonds,  whom  our  ancient  ftatutes  defcribe  to  be 
“  fuch  as  wake  on  the  night,  and  deep  on  the  day, 
clj}.  and  haunt  cuftomable  taverns,  and  ale-houfes,  and 
nmer.t.  routs  about  ;  and  no  man  wot  from  whence  they  come, 
ne  whether  they  go  or  fuch  as  are  more  particular¬ 
ly  defcribed  by  ltatute  17  Geo.  II.  c.  5.  and  divided 
into  three  claffes,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons,  rogues 
and  vagabonds ,  and  incorrigible  rogues  ; — all  thefe  are 
offenders  againft  the  good  order,  and  blemifhes  in  the 
government,  of  any  kingdom.  They  are  therefore  all 
punifhed,  by  the  ftatute  laft  mentioned;  that  is  to 
fay,  idle  and  diforderly  perfons  with  one  month’s  im- 
prifonment  in  the  houfe  of  corredlion  ;  rogues  and  va¬ 
gabonds  with  whipping,  and  imprifonment  not  exceed¬ 
ing  fix  months  ;  and  incorrigible  rogues  with  the  like 
difcipline,  and  confinement  not  exceeding  two  years  : 
the  breach  and  efcape  from  which  confinement  in  one 
of  an  inferior  clafs,  ranks  him  among  incorrigible 
rogues  ;  and  in  a  rogue  (before  incorrigible)  makes 
him  a  felon,  and  liable  to  be  tranfported  for  feven 
years.  Perfons  harbouring  vagrants  are  liable  to  a  fine 
of  forty  (hillings,  and  to  pay  all  expences  brought  up¬ 
on  the  pari{h  thereby  :  in  the  fame  manner  as,  by  our 
ancient  laws,  whoever  harboured  any  ftranger  for 
more  than  two  nights,  was  anfwerable  to  the  public 
for  any  offence  that  fuch  his  inmate  might  commit. 

IDOL,  in  pagan  theology,  an  image,  or  fancied 
reprefentation  of  any  of  the  heathen  gods. — This 
image,  of  whatever  materials  it  confided,  was,  by  cer¬ 
tain  ceremonies  called  confecration ,  converted  into  a 
god.  While  under  the  artificer’s  hands,  it  was  only  a 
mere  ftatue.  Three  things  were  neceffary  to  turn  it 
into  a  god  ;  proper  ornaments,  confecration,  and  ora¬ 
tion.  The  ornaments  were  various,  and  wholly  defign- 
ed  to  blind  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant  and  (lupid  multi¬ 
tude,  who  are  chiefly  taken  with  (hew  and  pagean¬ 
try.  Then  followed  the  confecration  and  oration, 
which  were  performed  with  great  folemnity  among 
the  Romans.' 

IDOLATRY,  or  the  wor(hip  of  idols,  may  be  di- 
ftinguilhed  into  two  forts.  By  the  firft,  men  adore  the 
works  of  God,  the  fun,  the  moon,  the  ftar3,  angels, 
daemons,  men  and  animals  :  by  the  fecond,  men  wor- 
fhip  the  work  of  their  own  hands,  as  (latues,  piftures, 
and  the  like  :  and  to  thefe  may  be  added  a  third,  that 
by  which  men  have  worlhipped  the  true  God  under 
fenfible  figures  and  reprefentations.  This  indeed  may 
have  been  the  cafe  with  refpeft  to  each  of  the  above 
kinds  of  idolatry;  and  thus  the  Ifraelites  adored  God 
|  under  the  figure  of  a  calf. 

The  ftars  were  the  firft  objefls  of  idolatrous  wor- 
|  (hip,  on  account  of  their  beauty,  their  influence  on 

the  productions  of  the  earth,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  motions,  particularly  the  fun  and  moon,  which 
are  confidered  as  the  moft  glorious  and  refplendent 
images  of  the  Deity  :  afterwards,  as  their  fentiments 
became  more  corrupted,  they  began  to  form  images, 


and  to  entertain  the  opinion,  that  by  virtue,  of  confe¬ 
cration,  the  gods  were  called  down  to  inhabit  or  dwell 
in  their  (latues.  Hence  Arnobius  takes  occalion  to 
rally  the  pagans  for  guarding  fo  carefully  the  (latues 
of  their  gods,  who,  if  they  were  really  prefent  in  their 
images,  might  fave  their  worfliippers  the  trouble  of  fe- 
curing  them  from  thieves  and  robbers. 

As  to  the  adoration  which  the  ancient  pagans  paid 
to  the  (latues  of  their  gods,  it  is  certain,  that  the  wifer 
and  more  fenfible  heathens  confidered  them  only  as 
fimple  reprefentations  or  figures  defigned  to  recal  to 
their  minds  the  memory  of  their  gods.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Varro  and  Seneca:  and  the  fame  fentiment 
is  clearly  laiddown  in  Plato,  who  maintains,  that  images 
are  inanimate,  and  that  all  the  honour  paid  to  them 
has  refpeft  to  the  gods  whom  they  reprefent.  But  as 
to  the  vulgar,  they  were  (lupid  enough  to  believe  the 
(latues  themfelves  to  be  gods,  and  to  pay  divine  wor- 
(hip  to  (locks  and  (lones. 

Soon  after  the  flood,  idolatry  feems  to  have  been 
the  prevailing  religion  of  all  the  world  ;  for  wherever 
we  cad  our  eyes  at  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  fcarcely 
fee  any  thing  but  falfe  worlhip  and  idolatry.  And  it 
appears  from  Scripture,  that  Abraham’s  forefathers, 
and  even  Abraham  himfelf,  were  for  a  time  idolaters. 

The  Hebrews  were  indeed  exprefsly  forbidden  to 
make  any  reprefentation  of  God ;  they  were  not  fo 
much  as  to  look  upon  an  idol :  and  from  the  time 
of  the  Maccabees  to  the  deftru&ion  of  Jerufalem, 
the  Jews  extended  this  precept  to  the  making 
the  figure  of  any  man:  by  the  law  of  Mofes,  they 
were  obliged  to  deftroy  all  the  images  they  found, 
and  were  forbidden  to  apply  any  of  the  gold  or  filver 
to  their  own  ufe,  that  no  one  might  receive  the  lead; 
profit  from  any  thing  belonging  to  an  idol.  Of  this 
the  Jews,  after  they  had  fmarted  for  their  idolatry, 
were  fo  fenfible,  that  they  thought  it  unlawful  to  ufe 
any  veffel  that  had  been  employed  in  facrificing  to  a 
falfe  god,  to  warm  themfelves  with  the  wood  of  a 
grove  after  it  was  cut  down,  or  to  (helter  themfelves 
under  its  (hade. 

But  the  preaching  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  when¬ 
ever  it  prevailed,  entirely  rooted  out  idolatry ;  as  did 
alfo  that  of  Mahomet,  which  is  built  on  the  worfhip 
of  one  God.  It  muft  not,  however,  be  forgotten, 
that  the  Proteftant  Chriftians  charge  thofe  of  the 
church  of  Rome  with  paying  an  idolatrous  kind  of. 
worlhip  to  the  pictures  or  images  of  faints  and  mar¬ 
tyrs  :  before  thefe,  they  burn  lamps  and  wax- 
candles;  before  thefe,  they  burn  incenfe,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing,  offer  up  their  vows  and  petitions:  they,  like  the 
Pagans,  believe  that  the  faint  to  whom  the  image  is 
dedicated,  prelides  in  a  particular  manner  about  its 
(hrine,  and  works  miracles  by  the  intervention  of  its 
image ;  and  that  if  the  image  was  deftroyed  or  taken 
away,  the  faint  would  no  longer  perform  any  miracle 
in  that  place. 

IDYLLION,  in  ancient  poetry,  is  only  a  dimi¬ 
nutive  of  the  word  eidos,  and  properly  fignifies  any 
poem  of  moderate  extent,  without  confidering  the 
fubjeft.  But  as  the  colle&ion  of  Theocritus’s  poems 
were  called  idyllia,  and  the  paftoral  pieces  being  by 
far  the  bed  in  that  colleftion,  the  term  idyllion  iezms  to 
be  now  appropriated  to  paftoral  pieces. 

JEARS,  or  Geers,  in  the  fea-language,  an  affem- 


Idolatry 

It 

Jears. 
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Jebufaei  blage  of  tackles,  by  which  the  lower  yards  of  a  (hip 
Tefle  -s  ar6  ^oifted  along  the  mail  to  their  ufual  ftation,  or 
•*e  reys'  lowered  from  thence  as  occafion  requires  ;  the  former 
of  which  operations  is  called  Jwaying ,  and  the  latter 
Jinking. 

JEBUSiEI,  one  of  the  feven  ancient  people  of 
Canaan,  defcendants  of  Jebufi,  Canaan’s  fon;  fo  war¬ 
like  and  brave,  as  to  have  flood  their  ground,  efpe- 
cially  in  Jebus,  afterwards  called  Jerufalem ,  down  to 
the  time  of  David.  Judges  i.  21.  1  Sam.  v.  6. 

JEDBURGH,  a  town  of  Scotland,  capital  of 
Tiviotdale  or  Roxburghfhire.  It  is  well-built  and  po¬ 
pulous,  with  a  handfome  church  and  town-hall,  and  a 
good  market  for  corn  and  cattle.  It  gives  the  title 
of  lord  to  the  marquis  of  Lothian’s  eldeft  foil,  and  is 
the  feat  of  the  fheriff’s  court  and  preibytery. 

JEDDO,  the  capital  town  or  city  of  the  iflands  of 
Japan,  where  the  emperor  refides.  It  is  open  on  all 
tides,  having  neither  walls  nor  ramparts;  and  the 
houfes  are  built  with  earth,  and  boarded  on  the  out  - 
fide  to  prevent  the  rain  from  deftroyiug  the  walls.  In 
every  ftreet  there  is  an  iron  gate,  which  is  (hut  up  in 
the  night;  and  a  kind  of  cuftom-houfe  or  magazine, 
to  put  merchandizes  in.  It  is  a  large  place,  being 
nine  miles  in  length  and  fix  in  breadth,  and  contains 
l,ooo,oco  of  inhabitants.  A  fire  happened  in  1658, 
which,  in  the  fpace  of  48  hours,  burnt  down  100,000 
houfes,  and  in  which  a  vaft  number  of  the  inhabitants 
perilhed.  The  emperor’s  palace  and  all  the  reft  were 
reduced  to  afhes;  but  they  are  all  rebuilt  again.  The 
royal  palace  is  in  the  middle  of  the  town;  and  is  de¬ 
fended  with  walls,  ditches,  towers,  and  baftions. 
Where  the  emperor  refides,  there  are  three  towers 
nine  ftories  high,  each  covered  with  plates  of  gold; 
and  the  hall  of  audience  is  faid  to  be  fupported  by 
pillars  of  maffy  gold.  Near  the  palace  are  feveral 
others,  where  the  relations  of  the  emperor  live.  The 
emprefs  has  a  palace  of  her  own,  and  there  are  20 
fmall  ones  for  the  concubines.  Befides,  all  the  vaffal 
kings  have  each  a  palace  in  the  city,  with  a  handfome 
garden,  and  ftables  for  2000  horfes.  The  houfes  of 
the  common  fort  are  nothing  but  a  ground-floor,  and 
the  rooms  are  parted  by  folding-fcreens ;  fo  that 
they  can  make  the  rooms  larger  or  fmaller  at  plea- 
fure.  It  is  feated  in  an  agreeable  plain,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  fine  bay ;  and  the  river  which  croflfes  it, 
is  divided  into  feveral  canals.  E.  Long.  140.  o. 
N.  Lat.  35.  32. 

JEFFERY.  See  Geoffrey. 

JEFFREYS  (lord  George),  baron  Wem,  com¬ 
monly  called  Judge  Jeffreys ,  was  the  fixth  fon  of 
John  Jeffreys,  Efq;  of  A&ou  in  Denbighftiire  ;  and 
was  educated  at  Weftminfter-fchool,  whence  he  re¬ 
moved  to  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  applied  himfelf 
to  the  ftudy  of  the  law.  Alderman  Jeffreys,  who  was 
probably  related  to  him,  introduced  him  among  the 
citizens  of  London ;  and  he  being  a  merry  bottle- 
companion,  foon  came  into  great  bufinefs,  and  was 
chofen  their  recorder.  He  was  afterwards  chofen  foli- 
citor  to  the  duke  of  York;  and  in  1680  was  knighted, 
and  made  chief-juftice  of  Chefter.  At  length,  re- 
figning  the  recorderlhip,  he  obtained  the  poll  of  chief- 
juftice  of  the  king’s-bench,  and,  foon  after  the  accef- 
fion  of  James  II.  the  great  feal.  During  the  reign  of 
king  Charles  II.  he  (hewed  himfelf  a  bitter  enemy  to 


thofe  diffenting  minifters  who,  in  that  time  of  perfe-  Jeffreys, 
cution,  were  tried  by  him :  he  was  one  of  the  greateft  * 

advifers  and  promoters  of  all  the  oppreffions  and  arbi¬ 
trary  meafures  carried  on  in  the  reign  of  James  II.; 

3nd  his  fanguinary  and  inhuman  proceedings  againft 
Monmouth’s  unhappy  adherents  in  the  weft  will  ever 
render  his  name  infamous.  Whenever  the  prffoner 
was  of  a  different  party,  or  he  could  pleafe  the  court 
by  condemning  him,  inftead  of  appearing  according 
to  the  duty  of  his  office,  as  his  counfel,  he  would 
fcarce  allow  him  to  fpeak  for  himfelf;  but  would  load 
him  with  the  groffeft  and  mod  vulgar  abufe,  browbeat, 
infult,  and  turn  to  ridicule  the  witneffes  that  fpoke  in 
his  behalf;  and  even  threaten  the  jury  with  fines  and 
imprifonment,  if  they  made  the  leatt  hefitation  about 
bringing  in  the  prifoner  guilty.  Yet  it  is  faid,  that 
when  he  was  in  temper,  and  matters  perfedlly  indif¬ 
ferent  came  before  him,  no  one  became  a  feat  of  juftice 
better.  Nay,  it  even  appears,  that,  when  he  was  under 
no  ftate-influencc,  he  was  fometimes  inclined  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  natural  and  civil  rights  of  mankind,  of  which 
the  following  iuftance  has  been  given;— The  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  Briftol  had  been  ufed  to  tranfport 
convi&ed  criminals  to  the  American  plantations,  and 
fell  them  by  way  of  trade.  This  turning  to  good  ac¬ 
count,  when  any  pilferers  or  petty  rogues  were  brought 
before  them,  they  threatened  them  with  hanging;  and 
then  fome  officers  who  attended,  earneftly  perfuaded 
the  iguorant  intimidated  creatures  ^o  beg  for  tranfpor- 
tatiori,  as  the  only  way  to  favc  them ;  and  in  general 
their  advice  was  followed.  Then,  without  more  form, 
each  alderman  in  courfe  took  one,  and  fold  him  for 
his  own  benefit ;  and  fometimes  warm  difputes  arofe 
between  them  about  the  next  turn.  This  infamous 
trade,  which  had  been  carried  on  many  years,  coming 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  lord  chief  juftice,  he  made  the 
mayor  defcend  from  the  bench,  and  ftand  at  the  bar 
in  his  fcarlet  and  furr,  with  his  guilty  brethren  the 
aldermen,  and  plead  as  common  criminals.  He  then 
obliged  them  to  give  fecurities  to  anfwer  informa¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  proceedings  were  flopped  by  the  Re¬ 
volution. 

However,  the  brutality  Jeffreys  commonly  (hewed 
on  the  bench,  where  his  voice  and  vifage  were  equally 
terrible,  at  length  expofed  him  to  a  fevere  mortifica¬ 
tion.  A  fcrivener  of  Wapping  having  a  caufe  before 
him,  one  of  the  opponent’s  counfel  faid  he  was  a 
ft  range  fellow,  and  fometimes  went  to  church,  and 
fometimes  to  conventicles  ;  and  it  was  thought  he  was 
a  trimmer.  At  this  the  chancellor  fired  :  “  A  trim¬ 
mer?  (faid  he);  I  have  heard  much  of  that  monfter, 
but  never  faw  one.  Come  forth,  Mr  Trimmer,  and  let 
me  fee  your  (hape.”  He  then  treated  the  poor  fellow  . 
fo  roughly,  that,  on  his  leaving  the  hall,  he  declared  he 
would  not  undergo  the  terrors  of  that  man’s  face  again 
to  fave  his  life,  and  he  fhould  certainly  retain  the 
frightful  impreffions  of  it  as  long  as  he  lived.  Soon 
after,  the  prince  of  Orange  coming,  the  lord-chan¬ 
cellor,  dreading  the  public  refentment,  difguifed  him¬ 
felf  in  a  feaman’s  drefs,  in  order  to  leave  the  kingdom  ; 
and  was  drinking  in  a  cellar,  when  this  fcrivener  co¬ 
ming  into  the  cellar,  and  feeing  again  the  face  which 
had  filled  him  with  fuch  horror,  darted  ;  on  which, 

Jeffreys,  fearing  he  was  known,  feigned  a  cough,  and 
turned  to  the  wall  with  his  pot  of  beer  in  his  hand. 

But 
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Jehovah  But  Mr  Trimmer  going  out,  gave  notice  that  he  was 
'  1,  there;  and  the  mob  ruffling  in,  feized  him,  and  carried 
jen  ins.  fo;m  before  the  lord-mayor,  who  fent  him  with  a 
ftrong  guard  to  the  lords  of  the  council,  by  whom  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1689. 
—  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  late  countefs  of  Pomfret 
met  with  very  rude  infults  from  the  populace  on  the 
weftcrn  road,  only  becaufe  Ihe  was  grand-daughter  of 
the  inhuman  Jeffries. 

JEHOVAH,  one  of  the  fcripture-names  of  God, 
fignifying  the  Being  who  is  felf-exiftent  and  gives  ex¬ 
igence  to  others. 

So  great  a  veneration  had  the  Jews  for  this  name, 
that  they  left  off  the  cuftom  of  pronouncing  it,  where¬ 
by  its  true  pronunciation  was  forgotten.  They  call  it 
tetragrammaton,  or  “  the  name  with  four  letters;”  and 
believe,  that  whoever  knows  the  true  pronunciation  of 
it  cannot  fail  to  be  heard  by  God. 

JEJUNUM,  in  anatomy,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
final]  inteftines.  See  Anatomy,  n°  354,  g. 

JELLY.  SeeGELLY;  and  Chemistry,  n°  521. 

JEMTERLAND,  a  province  of  Sweden,  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  north  by  Angermania,  on  the  eaft  by  Me- 
dalpadia,  on  the  fouth  by  Helfingia,  and  on  the  weft 
by  Norway.  It  is  full  of  mountains;  and  the  principal 
towns  are  Rejffundt,  Lich,  and  Docra. 

JENA,  a  ftrong  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Upper  SaXony,  and  in  Thuringia,  with  an  univerfity. 
It  is  feated  on  the  the  river  Sala,  in  E.  Long.  2.  59. 
N:  Lat.  51.0. 

JENCAPORE,  a  town  of  Alia,  in  Indoftan,  and 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Great  Mogul,  capital  of  a  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  fame  name.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Chanl,  in  E.  Long.  76.  25.  N.  Lat.  30.  30. 

JENISA,  a  river  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  that  runs 
from  north  to  fouth  through  Siberia,  and  falls  into  the 
Frozen  Ocean. 

JENISKOI,  a  town  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  in  Si¬ 
beria,  feated  on  the  river  Jenifa.  It  is  large,  populous, 
and  pretty  ftrong;  and  there  are  villages  for  feveral 
miles  round  it.  It  is  fubjed  to  the  Tungufians,  who 
are  pagans,  and  chiefly  live  on  the  above  river.  They 
pay  a  tribute  to  the  emperor  for  every  bow,  reckon¬ 
ing  a  man  and  a  woman  for  one.  The  climate  is  ex¬ 
tremely  cold ;  and  no  other  fruits  grow  there  but  black 
and  red  currants,  ftrawberries,  and  goofeberries.  Corn, 
butchers  meat,  and  wild  fowls,  are  very  cheap.  E.  Lon. 
86.  25.  N.  Lat.  58.  40. 

JENCOPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  province 
of  Smaland,  feated  on  the  fouth  fide  of  the  lake  Wer-  ’ 
ter,  with  a  ftrong  citadel.  The  houfes  are  all  built 
with  wood.  E.  Long.  14.  20.  N.  Lat.  57.  22. 

JENKIN  (Robert),  a  learned  Englilh  divine  in  the 
1 8th  century,  was  bred  at  Cambridge,  became  mailer  of 
St  John’s  college,  and  wrote  feveral  books  much  efteem- 
ed,  viz.  I.  An  hiftorical  examination  of  the  authority 
of  General  Councils,  4to.  2.  The  reafonablenefs  and 
certainty  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  2  vols  8vo.  3.  De- 
fenjio  S.  Augujiini.  This  book  is  written  again  ft  M. 
Le  Clerc.  4.  Remarks  on  fome  books  lately, publilh- 
ed,  viz.  Mr  Whifton’s  eight  fermons,  Locke’s  para- 
phrafe,  &c.  5.  A  tranflation  from  the  French  of  the 

life  of  Apollonius  Tyaneus. 

JENKINS  (Henry).  See  Longevity. 

Jenkins  (Sir  Leoline),  a  learned  civilian  and  able 
Vol.  V. 


ftatefman  of  the  laft  century,  born  in  Glamorganlhire  Jenkins 
about  the  year  1623.  Being  rendered  obnoxious  to  II. 
the  parliament  during  the  civil  war  by  adhering  to  the  Jerem'*h' 
king’s  caufe,  he  confulted  his  fafety  by  flight ;  but 
returning  on  the  reftoration,  he  was  admitted  an  ad¬ 
vocate  in  the  court  of  arches,  and  fucceeded  Dr  Exton 
as  judge.  When  the  queen-mother  Henrietta  died  in 
1669  at  Paris,  her  whole  eftate,  real  and  perfonal,  was 
claimed  by  her  nephew  Lewis  XIV.:  upon  which  Dr 
Jenkins’s  opinion  being  called  for  and  approved,  he 
went  to  Paris,  with  three  others  joined  with  him  in  a 
commiffion,  and  recovered  her  effeds;  for  which  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honour  of  knighthood.  He  officiated  as  one 
of  the  mediators  at  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  in  which 
tedious  negociation  he  was  engaged  about  four  years 
and  a  half;  and  was  afterwards  made  a  privy- counfel- 
lor  and  fecretary  of  Hate.  He  died  in  1685;  and  as 
he  never  married,  bequeathed  his.  whole  eftate  to  cha¬ 
ritable  ufes:  he  was  fo  great  a  benefador  to  Jefns- 
college  Oxford,  that  he  is  generally  looked  on  as  the 
fecond  founder.  All  his  letters  and  papers  were  col¬ 
lected  and  printed  in  1724,  in  2  vols  folio. 

_  JENNY- wren,  a  name  given  by  writers  on  fong- 
birds  to  the  wren.  See  Wren. 

JEOFAILE,  (compounded of  three  French  words, 

J' ay  faille,  “  I  have  failed”),  a  term  in  law,  ufed  for 
an  overfight  in  pleading  or  other  proceedings  at  law. 

The  (hewing  of  tliefe  defeds  or  overfights  was  for¬ 
merly  often  pradifed  by  the  counfel ;  and  when  the 
jury  came  into  court  in  order  to  try  the  iffiie,  they 
faid,  This  inqueft  you  ought  not  to  take  ;  and  after 
verdift  they  would  fay  to  the  court,  To  judgment  you 
ought  not  to  go.  But  feveral  ftatutes  have  been  made 
to  avoid  the  delays  occafioned  by  fuch  fuggeftions  ; 
and  a  judgment  is  not  to  be  ftayed  after  verdict  for 
miftaking  the  Chriftian  or  furname  of  either  of  the  par¬ 
ties,  or  in  a  fum  of  money,  or  in  the  day,  month,  year, 

&c.  where  the  fame  are  rightly  named  in  any  prece¬ 
ding  record. 

JEREMIAH  ( the  Prophecy  of),  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament.  This  divine  writer  was  of  the 
race  of  the  priefts,  the  fon  of  Hilkia  of  Anathoth,  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  He  was  called  to  the  prophetic 
office  when  very  young,  about  the  13th  year  of  Jofiah, 
and  continued  in  thedifeharge  of  it  about  40  years.  He 
was  not  carried  captive  to  Babylon  with  the  other  Jews, 
but  remained  in  Judea  to  lament  the  defolation  of  his 
country.  He  was  afterwards  a  prifoner  in  Egypt  with 
his  difciple  Baruch,  where  it  is  fuppofed  he  died  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  Some  of  the  Chriftian  fathers  tell 
us  he  was  ftoned  to  death  by  the  Jews,  for  preaching 
againft  their  idolatry ;  and  fome  fay  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Pharaoh  Hophrah,  becaufe  of  his  prophecy 
againft  him.  Part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  re¬ 
lates  to  the  time  after  the  captivity  of  Ifrael,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  of  Judah,  from  the  firft  chapter  to  the  44th ; 
and  part  of  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  latter  captivity, 
from  the  44th  chapter  to  the  end.  The  prophet  lays 
open  the  fins  of  Judah  with  great  freedom  and  bold- 
nefs,  and  reminds  them  of  the  fevere  judgments  which 
bad  befallen  the  ten  tribes  for  the  fame  offences.  He 
paffionately  laments  their  misfortune,  and  recommends 
a  fpeedy  reformation  to  them.  Afterwards  he  predids 
the  grievous  calamities  that  were  approaching,  parti- 
ticularly  the  70  years  captivity  in  Chaldea.  He  like- 
21  Y  wife 
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Jericho  wife  foretells  their  deliverance  and  happy  return,  and 
II  the  recompence  which  Babylon,  Moab,  and  other  ene- 
-*crotTie'  mies  of  the  Jews,  (hould  meet  with  in  due  time.  There 
are  likewife  feveral  intimations  in  this  prophecy  con¬ 
cerning  the  kingdom  of  the  Mefliah  ;  alfo  feveral  re¬ 
markable  vifions,  and  types,  and  hiftorical  paflages  re¬ 
lating  to  thofe  times.  The  52d  chapter  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  which  probably  was 
added  by  Ezra,  and  cpntains  a  narrative  of  the  taking 
of  Jerufalem,  and  of  what  happened  during  the  capti¬ 
vity  of  the  Jews,  to  tie  death  of  Jechonias.  St  Jerom 
has  obferved  upon  tlirs  prophet,  that  his  ftyle  is  more 
eafy  than  that  of  Ifaiah  and  Hofea ;  that  he  retains 
fomething  of  the  rnfticity  of  the  village  where  he  was 
born  ;  but  that  he  is  very  learned  and  majeftic,  and 
equal  to  thofe  two  prophets  in  the  fenfeof  his  prophecy. 

JERICHO,  or  Hierichus,  (anc.  geog.)  a  city 
of  Judea  ;  fituated  between  Jordan  and  Jerufalem, 
at  the  diftance  of  150  ftadia  from  the  latter,  and 
60  from  the  former.  Jofephus  fays  the  whole  fpace 
from  Jerufalem  is  defart  and  rocky,  and  equally  barren 
and  uncultivated  from  Jericho  to  the  lake  Afphal- 
tites;  yet  the  places  near  the  town  and  above  it  are 
extremely  fertile  and  delicious,  fo  that  it  maybe  juftly 
called  a  divine  plain,  Curpafliog  the  reft  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  no  unfruitful  country,  and  furrounded  by  hills 
in  the  manner  of  an  amphitheatre.  It  produces  opo- 
balfamum,  myrobalans,  and  dates  ;  from  the  laft  of 
which  it  is  called  the  city  of  palm-trees,  by  Mofes. 

JERIMOTH.  See  Jarimuth. 

JEROME  (St),  in  Latin  Hieronymus ,  a  famous 
doftor  of  the  church,  and  the  moft  learned  of  all  the 
Latin  fathers,  was  the  fon  of  Eufebius ;  and  was  born 
at  Stridon,  a  city  of  the  ancient  Pannonia,  about  the 
year  340.  He  ftudied  at  Rome  under  Donatus,  the 
learned  grammarian.  After  having  received  bap- 
tifm,  he  went  into  Gaul,  and  there  tranfcribed  St  Hi¬ 
lary’s  book  de  Synodis.  He  then  went  into  Aquileia, 
where  he  contracted  a  friendlhip  with  Heliodorus,  who 
prevailed  on  him  to  travel  with  him  into  Thrace,  Pon- 
tus,  Bithynia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia.  In  372  St 
Jerome  retired  into  a  defart  in  Syria,  where  he  was 
perfecuted  by  the  orthodox  of  Melitius’s  party,  for 
being  a  Sabellian,  becaufe  he  made  ufe  of  the  word 
Hypofafis,  which  had  been  ufed  by  the  council  of  Rome 
in  369.  This  obliged  him  to  go  to  Jerufalem  5  where 
he  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  the  Hebrew  lan¬ 
guage,  in  order  to  receive  a  more  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  about  this  time  he  con- 
fented  to  be  ordained,  on  condition  that  he  fhould  not 
be  confined  to  any  particular  church.  In  381,  he  went 
to  Conftantinople  to  hear  St  Gregory  of  Nazianzen  ; 
and  the  following  year  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
made  fecretary  to  pope  Damafus.  He  then  inftruCted 
many  Roman  ladies  in  piety  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
fcienccs,  which  expofed  him  to  the  calumnies  of  thofe 
whom  he  zealoufly  reproved  for  their  irregularities;  and 
pope  Siricius  not  having  all  the  efteem  for  him  which  his 
learning  and  virtue  juftly  entitled  him  to,  this  learned 
dodtor  left  Rome,  and  returned  to  the  monaftery  of 
Bethlehem,  where  he  employed  himfelf  in  writing  a- 
gainft  thofe  whom  he  called  heretics,  efpecially  againft 
Vigilantius  and  Jovinian.  He  had  a  quarrel  with  John 
of  Jerufalem,  and  Rufinus,  about  the  Origenifts.  He 
was  the  firft  who  wrote  againft  Pelagias;  and  died  on 


the  30th  of  September,  420,  at  about  80  years  of  age.  Jerome, 
There  have  been  feveral  editions  of  his  works  ;  the  JerfcY- 
laft,  which  is  that  of  Verona,  is  in  11  vols  folio.  His 
principal  works  are,  1.  A  Latin  verfion  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  the  Vulgate. 

2.  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets,  Ecclefiaftes,  St 
Matthew's  Gofpel,  and  the  Epiftle  to  the  Galatians, 
Ephefians,  Titus,  and  Philemon.  3.  Polemical  trea¬ 
tises  againft  Montanus,  Hclvidius,  Jovinian,  Vigilan¬ 
tius,  and  Pelagius.  4.  Several  letters.  5.  A  treatife 
on  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  ecclefiaftical  authors 
who  had  flourilhed  before  his  time, — St  Jerome’s  ftyle 
is  lively  and  animated,  arid  fometimes  fublime. 

Jerome  of  Prague,  fo  called  from  the  place  of>  his 
birth,  in  Bohemia.  He  was  neither  a  monk  nor 
clergyman,  but  had  a  learned  education.  Having  em¬ 
braced  the  opinions  of  John  Hufs,  he  began  to  pro¬ 
pagate  them  in  the  year  1480.  In  the  mean  time  the 
council  of  Nice  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  him,  and 
confidering  him  as  a  dangerous  perfon,  cited  him  to 
appear  before  them  and  give  an  account  of  his  faith. 

In  obedience  to  this  citation,  he  went  to  Conftance; 
but  on  his  arrival,  in  1415,  finding  Hufs  in  prifon,  he 
fet  out  for  his  own  country.  Being  feized  however 
on  the  way,  imprifoned,  and  examined,  he  was  fo  in¬ 
timidated,  that  he  retracted,  and  pretended  to  approve 
of  the  condemnation  of  Wickliff’s  and  Hufs ’s  opinions; 
but  on  the  26th  of  May,  1416,  he  condemned  that 
recantation  in  thefe  terms:  “  lam  not  aihamed  to 
confefs  here  publicly  my  weaknefs.  Yes,  with  horror 
I  confefs  my  bafe  cowardice.  It  wa3  only  the  dread 
of  the  punilhment  by  fire  which  drew  me  to  confent, 
againft  my  confcience,  to  the  condemnation  of  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Wickliff  and  Hnfs.”  Accordingly  fentence 
was  palled  on  him;  in  purfuance  of  which  he  was  de¬ 
livered  to  the  fecular  arm,  and  burnt  in  1416.  He 
was  a  perfon  of  great  parts,  learning,  and  elocution. 

JERSEY,  an  illand  in  the  Englifh  channel,  belie¬ 
ved  to  be  the  illand  called  in  the  Itinerary  Cxfarea , 
in  fucceeding  times  Augia,  by  us  Gerfey,  more  fre¬ 
quently  Jerfey.  It  is  fituated  25  leagues  fouth  from 
the  continent  of  Britain;  five  leagues  weft  from  Cape 
Carteret  in  Normandy;  three  leagues  fouth  from  Sarke; 
feven  leagues,  according  to  the  common  computation, 
fouth-eall  from  Gnernfey,  but  in  reality  not  fo  much; 
and  nine  leagues  fouth  from  Alderney.  It  is  of  an 
oblong  figure,  meafuring  12  miles  from  weft  to  eaft, 
and  fix  from  north  to  fouth ;  in  circumference  between 
35  and  36;  and,  in  point  of  extent,  nearly  equal  to, 
or  rather  fomewhat  larger  than,  Guernfey:  elevated 
like  that;  but  on  the  oppofite  fide  declining  from  fouth 
to  north,  the  cliffs  on  that  fide  which  looks  towards 
Guernfey  being  40  or  50  fathom  in  height,  whereas 
on  the  fouth  it  is  in  a  manner  level  with  the  fea. 

Hence  the  distance  between  St  Peter’s  and  St  Hellier’s 
is  really  feven  leagues,  though  the  iflands  have  not  a- 
bove  four  leagues  of  fea  between  them.  The  people 
of  Jerfey  think,  that  from  this  elevation,  they  have  a 
great  advantage  in  point  of  climate ;  that  their  fummers 
are  warmer,  and  that  their  corn  and  fruits  ripen  better. 

The  country  is  beautifully  diverfified  with  little  hills, 
warm  valleys,  and,  towards  the  fea,  with  pleafant  plains. 

The  foil  alfo  varies  very  much;  in  forne  places  gravelly, 
in  others  fandy:  but  the  greateft  part  is  a  deep,  rich, 
fertile  mould;  and  there  Is  hardly  any  part  of  the  ifland 
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Jerfey.  that  can  be  ftyled  barren.  It  is  alfo  thought  to  be  bet- 
ter  watered  than  Guernfey,  abounding  everywhere 
with  rills,  rivulets,  and  living  fprings;  fo  that  there 
are  between  30  and  40  corn-mills  driven  by  water,  ex- 
clufive  of  feven' fulling,  and  feveral  windmills.  The 
produce  of  this  ifland  is  much  the  fame  with  that  of 
Guernfey  ;  their  patture  is  fo  fweet,  that  no  country 
in  Europe  can  boaft  of  richer  milk  or  finer  butter; 
and  they  have  grain  of  all  kinds,  and  particularly  a 
fort  of  wheat  called  froment-tremaisi  from  its  being 
fown  In  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  reaped  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  Auguft.  But  what  chiefly  diftinguiihes  this 
ifland  at  prefent,  is  its  orchards ;  which  are  very  well 
fenced,  regularly  planted,  and  yield  commonly  immenfe 
quantities  of  fruit. 

On  the  fouth  of  the  ifland  the  fea  feems  to  have  en¬ 
croached  upon  the  land,  (which,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  declines  on  that  fide),  and  to  have  fwallowcd 
upwards  of  fix  fquare  miles,  making  a  very  beautiful 
bay  of  between  two  and  three  miles  broad,  and  near 
the  fame  in  depth.  In  the  eaft  corner  of  this  bay 
Hands  the  town  of  St  Hellier,  very  happily  fituated, 
having  a  profpe£l  open  to  the  fea  and  Mount  Elifa- 
beth  Caftle  (which,  fince  it  was  repaired  and  the  works 
augmented  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  entirely  occupies 
a  rocky  ifle,  which  tne  fea,  when  it  devoured  the  foil, 
could  not  digeft),  covered  with  hills  to  the  north,  with 
meadows  between  them  and  the  town,  through  which 
runs  a  copious  and  delightful  dream  that  waters  the 
place  as  well  as  can  be  wifhed.  The  ftreets  are  open 
and  well-built,  with  a  handfome  fquare  in  the  centre, 
and  well  accommodated  in  point  of  markets,  and  every 
thing  that  can  contribute  to  the  convenience  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  of  whom  there  may  be  about  2000.  There 
has  been  of  late  years  a  pier  raifed ;  which  is  a  great 
advantage  to  the  port,  and  of  courfe  not  a  little  to  the 
benefit  of  the  town.  But  the  principal  haven  is  on  the 
other  fide,  in  the  weftern  corner  of  the  bay,  which  re¬ 
ceives  its  name  from  it,  being  called  St  Aulin's.  It  is 
about  half  the  fize  of  St  Hellier,  chiefly  occupied  by 
merchants  and  mailers  of  (hips;  and  moil  of  the  build¬ 
ings  being  new,  make  a  very  neat  and  elegant  figure. 
A  little  to  the  eailward  of  the  town  a  rock  rifes  up  in 
the  fea,  upon  which  the  fort  of  St  Aubin  is  erefted ; 
to  which  the  inhabitants  having  joined  a  ilrong,  well- 
built  pier,  their  haven  is  now  equally  fecured  againil 
the  fury  of  the  winds,  and  the  infults  of  an  enemy. 
Within  the  pier,  a  fixth-rate  juft  floats  at  a  dead  neap, 
and  a  veffel  of  200  tons  at  all  times;  but  ihips  of  fu- 
perior  fize  muft  lie  without,  in  the  road,  where  there 
is  good  anchoring;  and  the  whole  bay  being  a  fine, 
clean,  hard  land,  renders  the  interconrfc  between  the 
two  towns,  which  are  about  three  miles  diftant,  per¬ 
fectly  eafy.  There  are,  be  Tides  thefe,  feveral  other 
havens  of  lefs  note  ;  as,  St  Brelade’s  Bay,  at  the  back 
of  St  Aubin’s ;  the  great  bay  of  St  Ouen,  which  takes 
in  the  greateft  part  of  the  weft  fide  of  the  ifland,  where 
the  largell  fliips  may  ride  in  12  and  15  fathom,  fafe 
from  all  but  eaft  winds.  La  Crevaffe  is  a  port  only  for 
boats;  Greve  de  Lecq  and  port  St  John  are  alfo  fmall 
havens  on  the  north  fide,  where  is  likewife  Bonnenuit. 
On  the  eaft  there  is  the  bay  of  St  Catherine,  and  the 
harbour  of  Rofel  ;  to  the  fouth  of  which  lies  the  fa¬ 
mous  Mount  Orgueil  Caftle,  formerly  Caftle  Gourray, 
upon  a  folid  rock,  which  was  entirely  covered  with  its 


out-works ;  once  the  glory  of  this  ifle,  and  Hill  maje-  .  Jerfey 
flic  though  in  decay.  To  the  fouth- welt  lies  the  ha- 
ven  de  la  Chauffee.  The  laft  we  ftiall  mention  is  the 
port  de  Pas,  a  very  little  to  the  eaftward  of  St  Aubin’s 
bay.  All  thefe  are  covered  with  bread- woiks,  well  de¬ 
fended  by  caunon. 

The  date  of  things  and  the  occupations  of  the 
people  are  very  much  changed  from  what  they  were  a 
century  pail,  or  a  very  little  more.  The  country  then 
was  in  a  manner  altogether  arable  or  pafture,  and 
the  people  in  general  applied  themfelves  to  agriculture : 
whereas  now  every  houfe  has  its  orchards;  and  thefe 
orchards  are  fo  fenced  with  ftrong  and  thick  mounds 
of  earth  and  (tone,  frequently  furmounted  by  hedges, 
and  fometimes  by  trees,  that  it  has  been  thought,  not 
by  tranfient  fpe&atprs,  but  even  on  reflection  affirmed 
by  the  moil  competent  judges,  thefe  inclofnres,  toge¬ 
ther  U'ith  larger  or  lcffer  roads,  take  up  not  lefs  than 
a  third  part  of  the  furface  of  the  ifland ;  and  they  have 
Inch  an  abundance  of  fruit,  that  it  is  believed  iir  a 
good  year  they  make  between  20,000  and  30,000  hogf- 
heads  of  cyder ;  and  if  we  confider  that  this  is  the 
common  drink  of  the  inhabitants,  we  may  eafily  ac- 
quiefce  in  the  account.  Their  great  manufacture  is 
the  fame  with  that  of  Guernfey,  the  working  up  of 
their  own  wool,  and  that  which  by  two  a£ts  of  parlia¬ 
ment  they  are  allowed  to  import  from  England,  which 
is  4000  tods  ;  and  fome  fay  that  1 0,000  pair  of  {lock¬ 
ings,  of  all  forts  and  fizes,  are  brought  weekly  to  the 
market  of  St  Hellier.  In  ancient  times  they  depended 
greatly  upon  their  fiihery,  in  which  they  are  much  in¬ 
ferior  at  prefent  to  Quernfey:  but  whereas  they  had 
formerly  larger  (hips,  and  a  greater  fhare  of  commerce, 
that  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people  of  Jerfey,  who 
fend  annually  30  ftout  (hips  to  the  Newfoundland 
fiffiery;  and  in  time  of  peace,  great  quantities  of  to¬ 
bacco  are  fmuggled  from  thence  into  France.  For  the 
defence  of  the  ifland  they  have  two  troops  of  horfe, 
five  regiments  of  infaritry,  and  a  fine  train  of  artillery, 
exclufive  of  what  is  in  their  feveral  caftles,  and  on  the 
redoubts  and  bread-works  upon  their  coafts,  amount¬ 
ing  in  the  whole  to  115  1 8-pounders,  given  by  King 
William  to  the  ifland  in  1692.  There  are  always  re¬ 
gular  troops  in  Elizabeth  Caftle  and  in  Fort  St  Aubin  ; 
and  in  time  of  war,  they  have  commonly  a  body  of 
forces  from  England.  The  whole  number  of  inhabi¬ 
tants  is  computed  at  about  25,000,  all  of  whom  are 
(except  a  very  few)  natives  of  the  place. 

The  ifland  of  Jerfey,  with  thofe  of  Guernfey, 

Sark,  Alderney,  and  their  appendages,  were  parcel  of 
the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  were  united  to  the  crown 
of  England  by  the  firft  princes  of  the  Norman  line. 

They  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  which  are  for 
the  mod  part  the  ducal  cuftoms  of  Normandy,  being 
collected  in  an  ancient  book  of  cuftoms  intitled  Le 
grand  coujhnnier.  The  king’s  writ,  or  procefs  from 
the  courts  of  Weftminfter,  is  here  of  no  force;  but  his 
commiffion  is.  They  are  not  bound  by  any  common 
adlsof  our  parliaments,  unlefs  particularly  named.  All 
caufes  are  originally  determined  by  their  own  officers, 
the  bailiffs  and  jurats  of  the  iflands.  But  an  appeal 
lies  from  them  to  the  king  and  counfel  in  the  laft  re¬ 
fort. 

Nenu  Jersey,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  Jer- 
feys  (being  two  provinces  united  into  one  govern- 
21  Y  2  ment), 
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Jerfey,  ment),  one  of  the  Britifh  colonies  in  North  America. 
Jerufalem.  They  lie  from  39  to  4:  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  74  to  75  degrees  30  minutes  longitude  weft  from 
London.  In  length  150  miles,  in  breadth  in  fome 
places  about  1 00.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  New 
York,  on  the  call  by  the  Atlantic,  on  the  fouth  by 
Delawar  Bay,  on  the  weft  by  Penfylvania.  This  fitua- 
tion,  and  their  having  on  all  fides  either  the  fea  or  cul¬ 
tivated  countries,  accounts  for  the  mildnefs  of  the  cli¬ 
mate,  which  is  equally  ferene  and  pleafaut.  The  foil 
is  almoft  every- where  deep  and  fertile,  producing  vaft 
quantities  of  excellent  wheat  and  all  other  kinds  of 
grain  in  abundance,  a  variety  of  rich  fruits,  fine  timber- 
trees  fit  for  building,  and  prodigious  quantities  of  cattle 
of  all  forts.  Abounding  alfo  in  copper  and  iron  ores, 
which  are  very  rich.  The  inhabitants  live  here  much 
at  their  eafe,  and  with  little  labour,  enjoying  not  on¬ 
ly  all  the  neceffaries  but  m'oft  of  the  conveniencies  of 
life,  from  whence  this  country  hath  not  been  impro¬ 
perly  ftyled  the  Garden  of  America.  It  is  a  royal  go¬ 
vernment,  the  governor  being  aflifted  by  a  council  of 
j  2  which  compofe  the  upper  houfe,  as  the  reprefenta- 
tives  of  the  people  do  the  lower  houfe  of  affembly,  and 
are  in  number  24.  In  Eaft  Jerfey,  the  capital  is  Perth 
Amboy,  which  hath  a  fine  port,  notwithftanding 
which  Elizabeth-Town  is  much  larger.  In  Weft  Jer¬ 
fey  they  have  two  ports,  Burlington  and  Salem.  The 
commodities  of  the  Jerfeys  are  the  fame  with  thofe  of 
New  York,  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  is  faid  to 
be  60,000. 

The  duke  of  York,  as  proprietor  of  the  province* 
laft  mentioned,  by  a  deed,  dated  the  24th  of  June 
1664,  granted  the  fouthern  part  of  it  to  Sir  George 
Carteret  and  Lord  Berkeley  of  Stratton,  which  part 
was  called  New  Jerfey.  Ten  years  after  this  the  two 
lords  proprietors,  with  the  confent  of  the  duke,  di¬ 
vided  this  country  into  Eaft  Jerfey  under  Sir  George 
Carteret,  and  Weft  Jerfey  under  Lord  Berkeley.  The 
duke  of  York,  notwithftanding  this,  refumed  for  a 
fhort  fpace  the  government  of  Weft  Jerfey ;  but  by  a 
new  deed,  in  the  year  1 680,  revived  and  confirmed  the 
former  divifion,  by  which  Weft  Jerfey  was  reftored  to 
lord  Berkeley.  Thefe  proprietors  afterwards  afiigned 
their  rights  to  others;  and  the  inhabitants  frequently 
falling  out  with  the  governors  they  fent  over,  and  the 
alfignees  of  the  original  proprietors  difagreeing  amongft 
themfelves,  the  latter,  by  a  folemn  ad,  April  17th, 
1702,  refigned  both  provinces  to  the  queen,  referving 
however  the  property  in  the  foil,  &c.  Since  this  pe¬ 
riod  it  hath  been  a  royal  government,  though  fome- 
times  the  fame  perfon  hath  been  governor  of  New  York 
and  the  Jerfeys.  The  exports,  1769,  amounted  to 
no  more  than  253 1 1.  all  for  the  Britifh  or  foreign  Weft 
Indies.  In  1770,  there  were  entered  inwards  two 
fhips  and  41  floops ;  cleared  outwards  two  fhips  and  47 
floops. 

JERUSALEM,  a  very  famous  and  ancient  city, 
capital  of  Judea  or  Paleftine,  now  a  province  of  Turky 
in  Afia.  According  to  Manetho,  an  Egyptian  hifto- 
rian,  it  was  founded  by  the  fhepherds  who  invaded  E- 
f  See  Egypt,  gypt  in  an  unknown  period  of  antiquity  f.  Accord- 
n  ing  to  Jofephus,  it  was  the  capital  of  Melchifedek’s 

kingdom,  called  Salem  in  the  book  of  Genefis :  and 
the  Arabians  affert,  that  it  was  built  in  honour  of  Mel- 
chifedek  by  1 2  neighbouring  kings ;  which  when  they 


had  done,  he  called  it  Jerufalem.  We  know  nothing  Jerufalem. 
of  it  with  certainty,  however,  till  the  time  of  king  ~  * 

David,  who  took  it  from  the  Jebufites,  and  made  it 
the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  which  it  ever  after  conti¬ 
nued  to  be.  It  was  firft  taken  in  the  days  of  Je- 
hoafh,  by  Hazael  the  king  of  Syria,  who  flew  all  the 
nobility,  but  did  not  deftroy  their  city.  It  was  af¬ 
terwards  taken  by.  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  carried  away  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Seventy  years  after,  permiflion  was  granted 
by  Cyrus  king  of  Perfia  to  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their 
city,  which  was  done  ;  and  it  continued  the  capital  of 
Judaea,  (though  frequently  fuffering  much  from  the 
Grecian  monarchs  of  Syria  and  Egypt,)  till  the  time 
of  Vefpafian  emperor  of  Rome,  by  whofe  foil  Titus  it 
was  totally  deftroyed  *.  It  was,  however,  rebuilt  by  »  gee  jew 
Adrian ;  and  feemed  likely  to  have  recovered  its  for¬ 
mer  grandeur,  being  furrounded  with  walls,  and  adorn¬ 
ed  with  feveral  noble  buildings ;  the  Chriftians  alfo  be¬ 
ing  permitted  to  fettle  in  it.  But  this  was  a  fhort- 
lived  change;  fo  that  when  the  emprefs  Helena,  mother 
of  Conftantine  the  Great,  came  to  vifit  this  city,  fhe 
found  it  in  the  moft  forlorn  and  ruinous  fituation.  Ha¬ 
ving  formed  a  defign  of  reltoring  it  to  its  ancient  lnftre, 
fhe  caufed,  with  a  great  deal  of  coft  and  labour,  all  the 
rubbifh  that  had  been  thrown  upon  thofe  places  where 
our  Saviour  had  fuffered,  been  bmied,  &c.  to  be  re¬ 
moved.  In  doing  thn,  they  found  the  crofs  on  which 
he  died,  as  well  as  thofe  of  the  two  malefadors  who 
fuffered  with  him  ;  and,  as  the  writers  of  thofe  times 
relate,  difcovered  by  a  miracle  that  which  had  borne 
the  Saviour  of  mankind.  She  then  caufed  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  church  to  be  built,  which  inclofed  as  many  of  the 
fcenes  of  our  Saviour’s  fufferings  as  could  convenient¬ 
ly  be  done,  and  adorned  the  city  with  feveral  other 
buildings.  The  emperor  Julian  is  faid  to  have  formed 
a  defign  of  rebuilding  the  temple  of  Jerufalem,  and  of 
reftoring  the  Jewifh  worfhip.  This  fcheme  was  con¬ 
trived  on  purpofe  to  give  the  lie  to  our  Saviour’s  pro¬ 
phecy  concerning  the  temple  and  city  of  Jerufalem, 
namely,  that  the  firft  fhonld  be  totally  deftroyed,  with¬ 
out  one  ftone  being  left  upon  another  ;  and  that  Jeru¬ 
falem  fhould  be  trodden  down  of  the  Gentiles  till  the 
times  of  the  Gentiles  were  fulfilled.  In’ this  attempt, 
however,  according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chriftian 
writers  of  that  age,  the  emperor  was  fruftrated  by  an 
earthquake  and  fiery  eruption  from  the  earth,  which 
totally  deftroyed  the  work,  confumed  the  materials 
which  had  been  colleded,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  the  workmen. 

This  event  hath  been  the  fubjed  of  much  difpute. 

Mr  Warburton,  who  hath  publifhed  a  treatifeexprefs- 
3y  on  the  truth  of  this  fad,  hath  colleded  the  follow¬ 
ing  teftimonies  in  favour  of  it.  The  firft  is  that  of 
Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us,  “  Julian  (ha¬ 
ving  been  already  thrice  conful)  taking  Salluft,  pre¬ 
fed  of  the  feveral  Gauls,  for  his  colleague,  entered  a 
fourth  time  on  this  high  magiftracy  ;  and  although 
his  fenfibility  of  the  many  and  great  events  which 
this  year  was  likely  to  produce  made  him  very 
anxious  for  the  future,  yet  he  both  puflied  on  the  va¬ 
rious  and  complicated  preparatives  for  this  expedition 
with  the  utmoft  application,  and,  having  an  eye  in 
every  quarter,  and  being  defirous  to  eternize  his  reign 
by  the  greatnefs  of  his  atchievements,  he  projeded  to 
rebuild. 
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Jerufalem.  rebuild  at  an  immenfe  expence  the  proud  and  magni¬ 
ficent  temple  of  Jerufalem  ;  which,  (after  many  com¬ 
bats,  attended  with  much  bloodfhed  on  both  fides, 
during  the  fiege  by  Vefpafian)  was  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  taken  and  deftroyed  by  Titus.  He  com¬ 
mitted  the  conduct  of  this  affair  to  Alypius  of 
Antioch,  who  had  formerly  been  lieutenant  in  Bri¬ 
tain.  When  therefore  this  Alypius  had  fet  himfelf 
to  the  vigorous  execution  of  his  charge,  in  which  he 
had  all  the  affillance  that  the  governor  of  the  province 
could  afford  him,  horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
near  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  at¬ 
tacks,  rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inacceffible 
to  the  fcorched  and  blafted  workmen  ;  and  the  vidto- 
rious  element  continuing,  in  this  manner,  obftinately 
and  refolutely  bent,  as  it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  di- 
ftance,  Alypius  thought  beft  to  give  over  the  enter- 
prize.” 

The  next  teilimony  is  that  of  Gregory  Nazianzen. 
Speaking  of  the  emperor  Julian,  he  fays,  “  After 
having  run  through  a  courfe  of  every  other  tyrannical 
experiment  againfl  the  faith,  and  upon  trial  defpifing 
all  of  them  as  trifling  and  contemptible,  he  at  laft 
brought  down  the  whole  body  of  the  Jews  upon  us ; 
whom,  for  their*  ancient  turn  to  feditious  novelties, 
and  an  inveterate  hatred  of  the  Chriftian  name,  he 
ehofe  as  the  fitted:  inftrument  for  his  machinations. 
Thefe,  under  a  (hoV  of  great  good-will,  which  hid 
his  fecret  pnrpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  convince  from 
their  facred  books  and  traditions,  which  he  took  upon 
him  to  interpret,  that  now  was  come  the  time  fore¬ 
told,  when  they  fhould  return  to  their  own  land,  re¬ 
build  their  temple,  and  reftore  the  law  to  its  ancient 
force  and  fplendor.  When  thefe  things  had  been 
thoroughly  infinuated,  and  heartily  entertained,  (for 
deceit  finds  eafy  admittance  when  it  flatters  our  paf- 
fions),  the  Jews  fet  upon  the  work  of  rebuilding  with 
great  attention,  and  pufhed  on  the  projedt  with  the 
utmoft  labour  and  application.  But  when,  now  driven 
from  their  work  by  a  violent  whirlwind  and  a  fudden 
earthquake,  they  fled  together  for  refuge  to  a  certain 
neighbouring  church,  (fome  to  deprecate  the  impend¬ 
ing  mifchief ;  others,  as  is  natural  in  fuch  cafes,  to 
catch  at  any  help  that  prefents  itfelf ;  and  others 
again,  inveloped  in  the  crowd,  were  carried  along 
with  the  body  of  thofe  who  fled),  there  are  who  fay, 
the  church  refufed  them  entrance  ;  and  that  when  they 
came  to  the  doors  which  were  wide  open  but  a  mo¬ 
ment  before,  they  found  them  on  a  fudden  clofed  by 
a  fecret  and  invifible  hand  ;  a  hand  accuftomed  to 
work  thefe  wonders  by  the  terror  and  confufion  of  the 
impious,  and  for  the  fecurity  and  comfort  of  godly 
men.  This,  however,  is  now  invariably  affirmed  and 
believed  by  all,  that  as  they  drove  to  force  their  way 
in  by  violence,  the  fire  which  burft  from  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  temple,  met  and  Hopped  them.  One 
part  it  burnt  and  deftroyed,  and  another  it  defperate- 
ly  maimed,  leaving  them  a  living  monument  of  God’s 
commination  and  wrath  againft  finners.  Thus  the 
affair  pafled  ;  and,  let  no  man  continue  incredulous 
concerning  this  or  the  other  miraculous  works  of 
God.  But  ftill  the  thing  moft  wonderful  and  illuf- 
trious  was,  a  light  which  appeared  in  the  heavens,  of 
a  crofs  within  a  circle.  That  name  and  figure  which 
impious  men  before  efteemed  fo  difhonourable  upon 


earth,  was  now  raifed  on  high,  and  equally  objedled  Jerufalem. 
to  the  common  view  of  all  men ;  advanced  by  God 
himfelf  as  the  trophy  of  his  vidtory  over  unbelievers; 
of  all  trophies  the  moft  exalted  and  fublime.  Nay 
further,  they  who  were  prefent,  and  partakers  of  the 
miracle  we  are  now  about  to  fpeak  of,  fhew  to  this 
very  day  the  fign  or  figure  of  the  crofs  which  was 
then  marked  or  imprefied  upon  their  garments.  For 
at  that  time,  as  thefe  men,  (whether  fuch  as  were  of 
us,  or  ftrangers)  were  (hewing  thefe  marks,  or  attend¬ 
ing  to  others  who  (hewed  them,  each  prefently  obferved 
the  wonder,  either  on  himfelf  or  his  neighbour;  hav¬ 
ing  a  radiant  mark  on  his  body  or  on  his  garment,  in 
which  there  is  fomething  that,  in  art  and  elegance,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  painting  or  embroidery.” 

Notwithftanding  thefe  teftimonies,  however,  this 
faft  hath  been  ftrenuoufly  contefted  by  others;  and 
indeed  it  muft  be  owned  that  the  teftimonies  above 
mentioned  are  by  no  means  unexceptionable.  In  the 
laft  particularly,  the  propenfity  to  the  marvellous  is  fo 
exceedingly  great,  that  every  one  muft  at  firft  fight 
be  ftruck  with  it.  It  is  true  indeed,  the  moft  mira¬ 
culous  part  of  it,  as  it  feemed  to  be  to  Gregory, 
namely,  the  appearance  of  erodes  upon  the  garments 
a  nd  bodies  of  fome  of  the  people  who  were  ftruck, 
may  be  explained  upon  a  natural  principle  5  fince  we 
are  adured  that  lightning  will  fometimes  produce  ef- 
fedts  of  this  kind  *  :  but  even  this  is  nodecifive  proof*  S  et  Light* 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  relation  ;  though  it  cannot  ninZ' 
by  any  means  diferedit  it,  as  fome  think.  On  the 
whole,  however,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  any  confequence 
whether  this  event  happened  with  the  circumftances 
abovementioned  or  riot.  If  Julian  did  make  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  rebuild  the  temple,  it  is  certain  that  Jome- 
thing  obftrudted  the  attempt,  becaufe  the  temple  was 
never  actually  rebuilt.  If  he  made  no  fuch  attempt, 
the  prophecy  of  our  Saviour  ftill  holds  good  ;  and  it 
furely  cannot  be  thought  to  detradl  from  the  merit  of 
a  prophecy,  that  no  body  ever  attempted  to  elude  it, 
or  prove  it  to  be  a  falfehood. 

Jerufalem  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  eaftern 
emperors  till  the  reign  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  reduced 
it  under  his  fubjedlion.  The  Saracens  continued  in 
pofleffion  of  it  till  the  year  1099,  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  crufaders.  They  founded  a  new  kingdom,  of 
which  Jerufalem  was  the  capital,  which  lafted  88  years 
under  nine  kings.  At  laft  this  kingdom  was  utterly 
ruined  by  Saladin;  and  though  the  Chriftians  once 
more  got  pofleffion  of  the  city,  they  were  again 
obliged  to  relinquifh  it.  In  1217,  the  Saracens  were 
expelled  by  the  Turks,  who  have  ever  fince  continued 
in  pofleffion  of  it. 

The  city  of  Jerufalem,  in  its  moft  flourifhing  (late, 
was  divided  into  four  parts,  each  inclofed  with  its  own 
walls  ;  viz.  1.  The  old  city  of  Jebus,  which  flood  on 
mount  Zion,  where  the  prophets  dwelt,  and  where 
David  built  a  magnificent  caftle  and  palace,  which 
became  the  refidence  both  of  himfelf  and  fuccefiors ; 
on  which  account  it  was  emphatically  called,  the  city 
of  David.  2.  The  lower  city,  called  alfo  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of7.'tont  being  built  after  it  ;  on  which  flood  the 
two  magnificent  palaces  which  Solomon  built  for 
himfelf  and  his  queen  ;  that  of  the  Maccabean  princes-; 
and  the  (lately  amphitheatre  built  by  Herod,  capable 
of  containing  8a, 000  fpedlators ;  the  ftrong  citadel, 

built- 
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Jerufalem.  built  by  Antiochu3,  to  command  and  overtop  the 

- - temple,  but  afterwards  razed  by  Simon  the  Maccabee, 

who  recovered  the  city  from  the  Syrians  ;  and  laftly,  a 
fecond  citadel,  built  by  Herod,  upon  a  high  and  craggy 
rock,  and  called  by  him  Antonia.  3.  The  new  city, 
moftly  inhabited  by  tradefmen,  artificers,  and  mer¬ 
chants  ;  and,  4.  Mount  Moriah,  on  which  was  built 
the  fo  famed  temple  of  Solomon,  defcribed  in  the 
iixth  and  feventh  chapters  of  the  fecond  book  of  Kings  ; 
and,  fince  then,  that  rebuilt  by  the  Jews  on  their  re¬ 
turn  from  Babylon,  and  afterwards  built  almoft  anew 
and  greatly  adorned  and  enriched  by  Herod. 

Some  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  this  temple  may 
be  had  from  the  following  confiderations.  1.  That 
there  were  no  lefs  than  163,300  men  employed  in  the 
work.  2.  That  notwithftauding  that  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  hands,  it  took  up  ftven  whole  years  in  build¬ 
ing.  3.  That  the  height  of  this  building  was  120 
cubits,  or  82  yards,  rather  more  than  lefs;  and  the 
courts  round  it  about  half  as  high.  4.  That  the 
front,  on  the  eaft  fide,  was  fuftained  by  ramparts  of 
fqnare  fione,  of  vail  bulk,  and  built  up  from  the  val¬ 
ley  below,  which  laft  wa3  300  cubits  high,  and  be¬ 
ing  added  to  that  of  the  edifice  amounted  to  420 
cubits ;  to  which,  if  we  add,  5.  The  height  of  the 
principal  tower  above  all  the  reft,  viz.  6o;  will  bring 
it  to  480  cubits,  which,  reckoning  at  two  feet  to  a 
cubit  will  amount  to  960  feet ;  blit,  according  to  the 
length  of  that  meafure,  as  others  reckon  it,  viz.  at  two 
feet  and  an  half,  it  will  amount  to  1200  feet ;  a  pro¬ 
digious  height  this  from  the  ground,  and  fuch  as 
might  well  make  Jofephus  fay,  that  the  very  defign  of 
it  was  fufficient  to  have  turned  the  brain  of  any  but 
Solomon.  6.  Thefe  ramparts,  which  were  railed  in 
this  manner,  to  fill  up  the  prodigious  chafm  made  by 
the  deep  valley  below,  and  to  make  the  area  of  a  fuf¬ 
ficient  breadth  and  length  for  the  edifice,  were  1000 
cubits  in  length  at  the  bottom,  and  800  at  the  top, 
and  the  breadth  of  them  100  more.  7.  The  huge 
buttreffes  which  fupported  the  ramparts  were  of  the 
fame  height,  fquare  at  the  top,  and  50  cubits  broad, 
and  jutted  out  150  cubits  at  the  bottom.  8.  The 
Bones,  of  which  they  were  built,  were,  according  to 
Jofephus,  40  cubits  long,  12  thick,  and  8  high,  all 
of  marble,  and  fo  exquifitely  joined,  that  they  feemed 
one  continued  piece,  or  rather  polifhed  rock.  9.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  fam.e  Jewifii  hiftorian,  there  were  1453 
columns  of  Parian  marble,  and  twice  that  number  of 
pilafters  ;  and  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  three  men  could 
hardly  embrace  them,  and  their  height  and  capitals 
proportionable,  and  of  the  Corinthian  order.  But  it 
is  likely  Jofephus  hath  given  us  thefe  two  laft  articles 
from  the  temple  of  Herod,  there  being  nothing  like 
them  mentioned  by  the  facred  hiftorians,  but  a  great 
deal  about  the  prodigious  cedars  of  Lebanon  ufed  in 
that  noble  edifice,  the  excellent  workmanfhip  of  them 
adapted  to  their  feveral  ends  and  defigns,  together 
with  their  gildings  and  other  curious  ornaments.  The 
only  thing  more  we  (hall  venture  to  add  is,  what  is 
affirmed  in  Scripture,  that  all  the  materials  of  this 
flupendous  fabric  were  finifhed  and  adapted  to  their 
feveral  ends  before  they  were  brought  to  Jerufalem, 
that  is,  the  ftones  in  their  quarries,  and  the  cedars 
in  Lebanon ;  fo  that  their  was  no  noife  of  ax,  ham¬ 
mer,  or  any  tool,  heard  in  the  rearing  of  it. 


At  prefent  Jerufalem  is  called  by  the  Turks  Cud -  Jerufalem. 
fembaric ,  and  Coudjheriff ;  and  is  reduced  to  a  poor  1 

thinly-inhabited  town,  about  three  miles  in  circumfe¬ 
rence,  fituated  on  a  rocky  mountain,  furrounded  on 
all  fides,  except  the  north,  with  fteep  afeents  and  deep 
valleys;  and  thefe  again  environed  with  other  hills, 
at  fome  diftance  from  them.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city  there  grow  fome  corn,  vines,  olives,  &c. 

The  ftately  church  ere£led  by  the  emprefs  Helena, 
on  mount  Cavalry,  is  Hill  (landing.  It  is  called  the 
church  of  the  fepulchre ;  and  is  kept  in  good  repair  by 
the  generous  offerings  pf  a  conftant  .concourfe  of  pil¬ 
grims,  who  annually  refort  to  it,  as  well  as  by  the 
contributions  of  feveral  Chriflian  princes.  The  walls 
of  this  church  are  of  {tone,  and  the  roof  of  cedar;  the 
call  end  inclofes  Mount  Calvary,  and  the  weft  the  holy 
fepulchre:  the  former  is  covered  with  a  noble  cupola, 
open  at  top,  and  fupported  by  16  maffive  columns. 

Over  the.  high  altar,  at  the  eaft  end,  is  another  ftate¬ 
ly  dome.  The  nave  of  the  church  conftitutes  the 
choir;  and  in  the  infide-ifles  are  fhewn  the  places 
where  the  mod  remarkable  circumftances  of  our  Sa¬ 
viour’s  paffion  was  tranfacted,  together  with  the  tombs 
of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin,  the  two  firft  Chriftian  kings 
of  Jerufalem.  In  the  chapel  of  the  crucifixion,  is 
(hewn  the  very  hole  in  the  rock  in  which  the  crofs  is 
faid  to  have  been  fixed.  The  altar  in  this  chapel  hath 
three  crofies  on  it;  and  is  richly  adorned,  particularly 
with  four  lamps  of  immenfe  value  that  hang  before  it, 
and  are  kept  conftant] y  burning.  At  the  weft  end  is 
that  of  the  fepulchre,  which  is  hewn  in  that  form  out 
of  the  folid  rock,  and  hath  a  fmall  dome  fupported 
by  pillars  of  porphyry.  The  cloifter  round  the  fe¬ 
pulchre  is  divided  into  fundry  chapels,  appropriated  to 
the  feveral  forts  of  Chriftians  who  refide  there  ;  as 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Maronites,  Jacobite's,  Copts,  A* 
byffines,  Georgians,  & c.  and  on  the  north-weft  fide 
of  it  are  the  apartments  of  the  Latins,  who  have  the 
care  of  the  church,  and  are  forced  to  refide  conftantly 
in  it  5  the  Turks  keeping  the  keys  of  it,  and  not  dif¬ 
fering  any  of  them  togo  out,  but  obliging  them  to 
receive  their  provifions  in  at  a  wicket.  At  Eafter 
there  are  fome  grand  ceremonies  performed  in  the 
church,  reprefenting  our  Lord’s  paffion,  crucifixion, 
death,  and  refurre&ion,  at  which  a  vaft  concourfe  * 

of  pilgrims  commonly  afiift.  For  a  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  them,  we  refer  the  reader  to  doftors  Shaw 
and  Pococke. 

On  Mount  Moriah,  on  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the 
city,  is  an  edifice  called  Solomon's  Temple ,  ftanding 
on  or  near  the  fame  fpot  as  the  ancient  ;  but  when  or 
by  whom  erefted  is  uncertain.  In  the  midft  of  it  is  a 
Turkifh  mofque,  where  the  Jewffh  fanctum  fan&oruni 
.is  fuppofed  to  have  flood.  The  building,  which  Dr  Pa- 
cocke  thinks  mull  have  been  formerly  a  Chriftian 
church,  is  held  in  the  utmoft  veneration  by  the  Turks. 

The  city  is  now  under  the  government  of  a  fangiac, 
who  refides  in  a  houfe  faid  to  have  been  that  of  Pon¬ 
tius  Pilate,  over-againft  the  caftle  of  Antonia  built 
by  Herod  the  Great.  Many  of  the  churches  ere&ed 
in  memory  of  fome  remarkable  gofpel-tranfadlion,  have 
been  fince  converted  into  mofques  ;  into  fome  of  which 
money  will  procure  admittance,  but  not  into  others. 

Both  the  friars  and  other  Chriftians  3re  kept  fo  poor 
by  the  tyranny  of  the  government,  that  the  chief  fup- 

port 
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erufalem.  port  and  trade  of  the  place  confifts  In  providing  ftran- 
gers  with  food  and  other  accommodations,  and  felling 
them  beads,  relics,  and  other  trinkets,  for  which  they 
are  obliged  to  pay  confiderable  fums  to  the  fangiac,  as 
well  as  to  his  officers;  and  thofe  are  feldom  fo  well 
contented  with  their  ufual  duties,  but  they  frequently 
extort  fome  frelh  ones,  efpecially  from  the  Francifcans, 
whofe  convent  is  the  common  receptacle  for  all  pil¬ 
grims,  and  for  which  they  have  confiderable  allowan¬ 
ces  from  the  pope,  and  other  crowned  heads,  befides 
the  prefents  which  Grangers  generally  make  them  at 
their  departure.  The  moft  remarkable  antiquities  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerufalem  are,  J.  The  pools  of 
Bethefda  and  Gihon  ;  the  former  120  paces  long,  40 
broad,  and  at  leaf!  eight  deep,  but  now  without  wa¬ 
ter;  and  the  old  arches,  which  it  ftill  difcovers  at  the 
weft,  end,  are  quite  dammed  up  :  the  other,  which  is 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  Bethlehem-gate,  is 
a  very  (lately  relic,  106  paces  long,  and  60  broad, 
lined  with  a  wall  and  plafter,  and  ftill  well  ftored  with 
water.  2.  The  tomb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  the  val¬ 
ley  of  Jehofhaphat,  into  which  one  defcends  by  a  mag¬ 
nificent  flight  of  47  fteps.  On  the  right  hand  as  one 
goes  down,  is  alfo  the  fepulchre  of  St  Ann  the  mo¬ 
ther,  and  on  the  left  that  of  Jofeph  the  hufband,  of 
that  virgin-mother :  fome  add  likewife  that  of  Jeho- 
iakim  her  father.  In  all  thefe  are  ere&ed  altars  for 

Iprieftsof  all  forts  to  fay  mafs,  and  the  whole  is  cut  in¬ 
to  the  folidrock.  3.  The  tomb  of  king  Jehofhaphat, 
cut  likewife  into  the  rock,  and  divided  into  feveral 
apartments  5  in  one  of  which  is  his  tomb,  which  is 
adorned  with  a  (lately  portico  and  entablature  over  it. 
4.  That  commonly  called  Abf atom's  pillar  or  place,  as 
I  being  generally  fuppofed  to  be  that  which  he  is  faid 

to  have  ere&ed  in  his  life-time  to  perpetuate  his  me¬ 
mory,  as  he  had  no  male-iffue.  The  place,  however, 
both  within  and  without,  hath  more  the  refemblance 
■  of  a  fepulchre  than  any  thing  elfe  :  though  we  do  not 

read  that  he  was  buried  there,  neither  do  the  people 
here  affirm  that  he  was.  There  is  a  great  heap  of 
I  ftones  about  it,  which  is  continually  increafing  ;  the 

j  fuperftitious  Jew6  and  Turks  always  throwing  fome  as 

j  they  pafs,  in  token  of  their  abhorrence  of  Abfalom’s 

unnatural  rebellion  againftfo  good  and  holy  a  parent. 
The  ftrudlure  itfelf  is  about  20  cubits  fquare,  and  60 
high,  rifing  in  a  lofty  fquare,  adorned  below  with  four 
columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  with  their  capitals,  enta¬ 
blatures,  &c.  to  each  front.  From  the  height  of  20 
to  40  cubits,  it  is  fomewhat  lefs,  and  quite  plain,  ex- 
I  cepting  a  fmall  fillet  at  the  upper  end  ;  and  from  40  to 

the  top  it  changes  into  a  round,  which  grows  gradual¬ 
ly  into  a  point,  the  whole  cut  out  of  the  folid  rock. 
There  is  a  room  within,  confiderably^  higher  than  the 
level  of  the  ground  without,  on  the  fidcs  of  which  are 
niches,  probably  to  receive  coffins.  5.  A  little  eaft- 
jj  |  ward  of  this  is  that  called  the  tomb  of  Xechariah,  the 

fon  of  Barachiah,  whom  the  Jews  flew  between  the 
temple  and  the  altar,  as  is  commonly  fuppofed.  This 
fabric  is  all  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  18  feet  high, 
and  as  many  fquare ;  and  adorned  with  Ionic  columns 
I  on  each  front,  cut  out  likewife  of  the  fame  rock,  and 

fupporting  a  cornice.  The  whole  ends  in  a  pointed 
top,  like  a  diamond.  But  the  moft  curious,  grand, 
and  elaborate  pieces,  in  this  kind,  are  the  grotts  with¬ 
out  the  walls  of  Jerufalem,  ftyled  the  royal  fepulchres  ; 
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but  of  what  kings  is  not  agreed  on.  They  confift  of  Jeii 

a  great  number  of  apartments,  fome  of  them  fpaeious,  l| 

all  cut  out  of  the  folid  marble  rock  ;  and  m3y  juftly  Jeflllts‘ 
be  pronounced  a  royal  work,  and  one  of  the  moft 
noble,  furprifing,  and  magnificent.  For  a  particular 
account  of  them  we  mufl  refer  the  reader,  for  want  of 
room,  to  Pococke’s  Travels.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Jerufalem  is  a  fpot  of  ground,  about  30  yards  long 
and  15  broad,  now  the  burying-place  of  the  Arme¬ 
nians,'  which  is  (hewn  as  the  Aceldama,  or  Field  of 
Blood,  formerly  the  Potter’s  Field,  and  fince  ftyled 
Campo  Sanllo ,  or  the  Holy  Field ,  purchafed  with  the 
price  of  Judas’s  treafon,  for  the  burial  of  flrangers.  It 
is  walled  round,  to  prevent  the  Turks  abufiug  the  bones 
of  Chriftians  ;  and  one  half  of  it  is  taken  up  by  a 
building  in  the  nature  of  a  charnel-houfe.  Befides  the 
above,  a  great  many  other  antiquities  in  the  city  and 
its  environs  are  (hewn  to  flrangers ;  there  being  fcarcc 
any  place  or  tranfadlion  mentioned  either  in  the  Old  or 
New  Teftament,  but  they  fliew  the  very  fpot  of  ground 
where  the  one  flood,  and  the  other  wras  done  ;  not  on¬ 
ly  here,  but  all  over  Judsea. 

JESI,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
the  church,  and  in  the  marca  or  march  of  Ancona, 
with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  a  mountain,  near 
a  river  of  the  fame  name,  in  E.  Long.  12.  20.  N.  Lat. 

43-  50. 

JESSO,  Jedso,  or  Tadfo,  a  large  ifland  of  Afia 
to  the  north  of  Niphon,  and  faid  to  be  governed  by  a 
prince  tributary  to  the  empire  of  Japan  ;  but  is  very 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  fo  that  nothing  can  be 
faid  with  certainty  concerning  it. 

JESSES,  ribbons  that  hang  down  from  garlands 
or  crowns  in  falconry  ;  alfo  fliort  {traps  of  leather  fa¬ 
ttened  to  the  hawk’s  legs,  and  fo  to  the  vervels. 

JESUITS,  or  the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  a  famous  reli¬ 
gious  order  of  the  Romifh  church,  founded  by  Ignatius  t 
Loyola.  See  Ignatius. — The  plan  which  this  fanatic  Foundation 
formed  of  its  conftitution  and  laws  was  fuggefled,  as  he  °f  the  or- 
gave  out,  and  as  his  followers  ftill  teach,  by  the  immedi-  der- 
ate  infpiration  of  heaven.  But  notwithflanding  this  high 
pretenfion,  his  defign  met  at  firft  with  violent  oppofition. 

The  pope,  to  whom  Loyola  had  applied  for  thefanc- 
tion  of  his  authority  to  confirm  the  inflitution,  refer¬ 
red  his  petition  to  a  committee  of  cardinals.  They 
reprefented  the  eflablifhment  to  be  unneceffary  as  well 
as  dangerous,  and  Paul  reftifed  to  grant  his  approba¬ 
tion  of  it.  At  laft,  Loyola  removed  all  his  fcruples 
by  an  offer  which  it  was  impoffible  for  any  pope  to 
refift.  He  propofed,  that  befides  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  of  chaftity,  and  of  monaflic  obedience,  which 
are  common  to  all  the  orders  of  regulars,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  fqcicty  fhould  take  a  fourth  vow  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  pope,  binding  themfelves  to  gb  whither- 
foever  he  fhould  command  for  the  fervice  of  religion, 
and  without  requiring  any  thing  from  the  holy  fee  for 
their  fupport.  At  a  time  when  the  papal  authority 
had  received  fuch  a  fhock  by  the  revolt  of  fo  many  na¬ 
tions  from  the  Romifh  church;  at  a  time  when  every 
part  of  the  popifh  fyflem  was  attacked  with  fo  much  Confirmed 
violence  and  fuceefs,  the  acquifilion  of  a  body  ofbVt,le 
men,  thus  peculiarly  devoted  to  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  ?ope’  a‘?‘1 
whom  it  might  let  in  oppofition  to  all  its  enemies,  was  motives, 
an  objeft  of  the  higheft  confeqnence.  Paul  inftantly 
perceiving  this,  confirmed  the  inflitution  of  the  Je- 

fuits-^ 
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Jefuits.  ifuits  by  his  bull,  granted  the  moft  ample  privileges  to 
th?  members  of  the  fociety,  and  appointed  Loyola  to 
be  the  ifirft  general  of  the  order.  The  event  hath  ful¬ 
ly  juftified  Paul’s  difcernment,  in  expe&ing  fuch  bene¬ 
ficial  confequences  to  the  fee  of  Rome  from  this  infti- 
tution.  In  lefs  than  half  a  century,  the  fociety  ob¬ 
tained  eftabliihments  in  every  country  that  adhered  to 
■the  Roman-catholic  church  :  its  power  and  wealth  in- 
creafed  amazingly;  the  number  of  its  members  be¬ 
came  great ;  their  charadler  as  well  as  accomplifh- 
ments  were  ftill  greater ;  and  the  Jefuits  were  cele¬ 
brated  by  the  friends  and  dreaded  by  the  enemies  of 
the  Romiih  faith  as  the  moft  able  and  enterprifmg  or¬ 
der  in  the  church. 

The  conftitution  and  laws  of  the  fociety  were  per- 
fedled  by  Laynez  and  Aquaviva,  the  two  generals 
who  fucceeded  Loyola,  men  far  fuperior  to  their  ma¬ 
iler  in  abilities  and  in  the  fcience  of  government. 
They  framed  that  fyftem  of  profound  and  artful  po¬ 
licy  which  diftinguifties  the  order.  The  large  infu- 
fion  of  fanaticifm  mingled  with  its  regulation  ihould 
be  imputed  to  Loyola  its  founder.  Many  circum- 
ilances  concurred  in  giving  a  peculiarity  of  charafter 
to  the  order  of  Jefuits,  and  in  forming  the  members 
of  it  not  only  to  take  greater  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world  than  any  other  body  of  monks,  but  to  acquire 

3  fuperior  influence  in  the  conduft  of  them. 

The  objeft  The  primary  objeft  of  ahnoft  all  the  monaftic  orders 
of  the  or-  js  tQ  feparate  men  from  the  world,  and  from  any  con- 
der  fingu-  eern  jn  ;ts  afFairs.  In  the  folitude  and  filence  of  the 
ar*  cloifter,  the  monk  is  called  to  work  out  his  own  fal- 

vation  by  extraordinary  a&s  of  mortification  and  pie¬ 
ty.  He  is  dead  to  the  world,  and  ought  not  to  mingle 
in  its  tranfa&ions.  He  can  be  of  no  benefit  to  man¬ 
kind  but  by  his  example  and  by  his  prayers.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Jefuits  are  taught  to  confider  themfelves 
as  formed  for  a&ion.  They  are  chofen  foldiers,  bound 
to  exert  themfelves  continually  in  the  fervice  of  God, 
and  of  the  pope  his  vicar  on  earth.  Whatever  tends 
to  inftrud  the  ignorant,  whatever  can  be  of  ufe  to  re¬ 
claim  or  to  oppofe  the  enemies  of  the  holy  fee,  is  their 
proper  object.  That  they  may  have  full  leifure  for 
this  a&ive  fervice,  they  are  totally  exempted  from 
thofe  fun&ions  the  performance  of  which  is  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  other  monks.  They  appear  in  no  procef- 
fions  ;  they  praftife  no  rigorous  aufterities ;  they  do 
not  confume  one  half  of  their  time  in  the  repetition 
of  tedious  offices :  but  they  are  required  to  attend  to 
all  the  tranfa£lions  of  the  world,  on  account  of  the 
influence  which  thefe  may  have  upon  religion  ;  they 
are  direfted  tpftudy  the  difpofitionsof  perfons  in  high 
rank,  and  to  cultivate  their  friendffiip;  and  by  the 
very  conftitution  as  well  as  genius  of  the  order,  a  fpi- 
rit  of  adlion  and  intrigue  is  infufed  into  all  its  mem- 

4  bers. 

Peculiar!-  As  the  object  of  the  fociety  of  Jefuits  differed  from 
ties  m  its  that  ti,e  other  monaftic  orders,  the  diverfity  was 
P°  Cy'  no  lefs  in  the  form  of  its  government.  The  other  or¬ 
ders  are  to  be  confidered  as  voluntary  affociations,  in 
which  whatever  affedls  the  whole  body  is  regulated  by 
the  common  fuffrage  of  all  its  members.  The  execu¬ 
tive  power  is  veiled  in  the  perfons  placed  at  the  head 
of  each  convent  or  of  the  whole  fociety;  the  legifla- 
tive  authority  refides  in  the  community.  Affairs  of 
moment,  relating  to  particular  convents,  are  determi¬ 


ned  in  conventual  chapters  ;  fuch  as  refpedl  the  whole  Jefuits. 

order  are  confidered  in  general  congregations.  But - 

Loyola,  full  of  the  ideas  of  implicit  obedience,  which 
he  had  derived  from  his  military  profeffion,  appointed 
that  the  government  of  his  order  fhould  be  purely  mo- 
narchical.  A  general,  chofen  for  life  by  deputies 
from  the  feveral  provinces,  poffeffed  power  that  was 
fupreme  and  independent,  extending  to  every  perfon 
and  to  every  cafe.  He,  by  his  foie  authority,  .nomi¬ 
nated  provincials,  reftors,  and  every  other  officer  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  government  of  the  fociety,  and  could 
remove  them  at  pleafure.  I11  him  was  veiled  the  fove- 
reign  adminiftration  of  the  revenues  and  funds  of  the 
order.  Every  member  belonging  to  it  was  at  his  dif- 
pofal;  and  by  his  Uncontrolable  mandate  he  could  im- 
pofe  on  them  any  talk,  or  employ  them  in  what  fer-  s 
vice  foever  he  pleafed.  To  his  commands  they  were  Power  of 
required  to  yield  not  only  outward  obedience,  but  to  tJlcgenerS 
relign  up  to  him  the  inclinations  of  their  own  wills 
and  the  fentiments  of  their  own  underftandings.  They 
were  to  liften  to  his  injundlions  as  if  they  had  been  ut¬ 
tered  by  Chrift  himfelf.  Under  his  dire&ion  they 
were  to  be  mere  paffive  inftruments,  like  clay  in  the 
hands  of  the  potter,  onlike  dead  carcafes  incapable  of 
refiftance.  Such  a  fxngular  form  of  policy  could  not 
fail  to  imprefs  its  chara&er  on  all  the  members  of 
the  order,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  force  to  all  its  ope¬ 
rations.  There  is  not,  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  any 
example  of  fuch  a  perfedl  defpotifm,  exercifed  not  over 
monks  (hut  up  in  the  cells  of  a  convent,  but  over  men  j 

difperfed  among  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

As  the  conftituttons  of  the  order  veil  in  the  general 
fuch  abfolute  dominion  over  all  its  members,  they  care¬ 
fully  provide  for  his  being  perfe&ly  informed  with  re- 
fpe&  to  the  character  and  abilities  of  his  fubjefts. 

Every  novice  who  offers  himfelf  as  a  candidate  for  en¬ 
tering  into  the  order,  is  obliged  to  manifeft  his  con- 
fcience  to  the  fuperior,  ora  perfon  appointed  by  him  ; 
and  is  required  to  confefs  not  only  his  fins  anddefefts, 
but  to  difcover  the  inclinations,  the  paffions,  and  the 
bent  of  his  foul.  This  manifeftation  muft  be  renewed 
every  fix  months.  The  fociety,  not  fatisfied  with  pe¬ 
netrating  in  this  manner  into  the  innermoft  receffes  of 
the  heart,  diredls  each  mejmber  to  obferve  the  words 
and  aliions  of  the  novices  :  they  are  conftituted  fpies 
upon  their  condufl,  and  are  bound  to  difclofe  every 
thing  of  importance  concerning  them  to  the  fuperior. 

In  order  that  this  fcrutiny  into  their  charaSer  may  be 
as  complete  as  poffible,  a  long  noviciate  muft  expire, 
during  which  they  pafs  through  the  feveral  gradations 
of  ranks  in  the  fociety ;  and  they  muft  have  attained 
the  full  age  of  thirty-three  years,  before  they  can  be 
admitted  to  take  the  final  vows,  by  which  they  become 
profefled  members.  By  thefe  various  methods,  the  fupe- 
riors,  under  whofe  immediate  infpeilion  the  novices  are  i 

placed,  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  their  difpofi- 
tions  and  talents.  In  order  that  the  general,  who  is 
the  foul  that  animates  and  moves  the  whole  fociety, 
may  have  under  his  eye  every  thing  neceffary  to  in¬ 
form  or  direft  him,  the  provincials  and  heads  of  the 
feveral  houfes  are  obliged  to  tranfmit  to  him  regular 
and  frequent  reports  concerning  the  members  under 
their  infpe&ion.  In  thefe  they  defcend  into  minute 
details  with  refpedft  to  the  charadler  of  each  perfon, 
his  abilities  natural  or  acquired,  his  temper,  his  expe¬ 
rience 
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Jcfuiis.  r'ence  in  affairs,  and  the  particular  department  for 
which  he  is  beft  fitted.  Thefe  reports,  when  digefted 
and  arranged,  are  entered  into  regifters  kept  of  pur- 
pofe,  that  the  general  may,  at  one  comprehenfive 
view,  furvey  the  hate  of  the  fociety  in  every  corner  of 
the  earth;  obferve  the  qualifications  and  talents  of  its 
members  ;  and  thus  choofe,  with  perfed  information, 
the  irtftruments  which  his  abfolute  power  can  employ 
6  in  any  ftrvice  for  which  he  thinks  meet  to  deftine  them, 
rogrefs  of  As  it  was  the  profeffed  intention  of  the  order  of 
e  power  Jefuits  to  labour  with  unwearied  zeal  in  promoting 
lence  of  ^alvatlon  °f  men,  this  engaged  them  of  courfe  in 
e  order,  many  adive  fundions.  From  their  firft  inflitution, 
they  confidered  the  education  of  youth  as  their  pecu¬ 
liar  province  ;  they  aimed  at  being  fpiritual  guides 
and  confeffors  ;  they  preached  frequently  in  order  to 
inftrud  the  people ;  they  fet  out  as  miflionaries  to 
convert  unbelieving  nations.  The  novelty  of  the  iu- 
ftitution,  as  well  as  the  Angularity  of  its  objeds,  pro¬ 
cured  the  order  many  admirers  3nd  patrons.  The  go¬ 
vernors  of  the  fociety  had  the  addrefs  to  avail  them- 
felves  of  every  circumftance  in  its  favour,  and  in  a 
fhort  time  the  number  as  well  as  influence  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  increafed  wonderfully.  Before  the  expiration  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  the  Jefuits  had  obtained  the 
chief  diredion  of  the  education  of  youth  in  every  ca¬ 
tholic  country  in  Europe.  They  had  become  the  con- 
feffors  of  almoft  all  its  monarchs  ?  a  function  of  no 
fmall  importance  in  any  reign,  but,  under  a  weak 
prince,  fuperior  even  to  that  of  minifter.  They  were 
the  fpiritual  guides  of  almoft  every  perfon  eminent  for 
rank  or  power.  They  poffeffed  the  higheft  degree  of 
confidence  and  intereft  with  the  papal  court,  as  the 
mod  zealous  and  able  champions  for  its  authority. 
The  advantages  which  an  active  and  enterprifing  body 
of  men  might  derive  from  all  thefe  circumftances  are 
obvious.  They  formed  the  minds  of  men  in  their 
youth.  They  retained  an  afeendant  over  them  in  their 
advanced  years.  They  poffeffed,  at  different  periods, 
the  diredion  of  the  moft  confiderable  courts  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  mingled  in  all  affairs.  They  took  part 
in  every  intrigue  and  revolution.  The  general,  by 
means  of  the  extenfive  intelligence  which  he  received, 
could  regulate  the  operations  of  the  order  with  the 
moft  perfed  difeernment ;  and,  by  means  of  his  abfo¬ 
lute  power,  could  carry  them  on  with  the  utmoft  vi¬ 
gour  and  effed. 

its  Together  with  the  power  of  the  order,  its  wealth 

aith.  continued  to  increafe.  Various  expedients  were  devi- 
fed  for  eluding  the  obligation  of  the  vow  of  poverty. 
The  order  acquired  ample  poffeflions  in  every  catholic 
country ;  and  by  the  number  as  well  as  magnificence 
of  its  public  buildings,  together  with  the  value  of  its 
property,  moveable  or  real,  it  vied  with  the  moft  opu¬ 
lent  of  the  monaftic  fraternities.  Befides  the  fources 
of  wealth  common  to  all  the  regular  clergy,  the  Je¬ 
fuits  poffeffed  one  which  was  peculiar  to  themfelves. 
Under  pretext  of  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  their  mif- 
fions,  and  of  facilitating  the  fupport  of  their  mifliona¬ 
ries,  they  obtained  a  fpecial  licence  from  the  court  of 
Rome  to  trade  with  the  nations  which  they  laboured 
to  convert.  In  confequence  of  this,  they  engaged  in 
an  extenfive  and  lucrative  commerce  both  in  the  Eaft 
and  Weft  Indies.  They  opened  warehoufes  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  Europe,  in  which  they  vended  their  com- 
Vol.  V. 


modifies.  Not  fatisfied  with  trade  alone,  they  imf-  Jefoh*. 
tated  the  example  of  other  commercial  focieties,  and 
aimed  at  obtaining  fettlements.  They  acquired  pof- 
fefiion  accordingly  of  a  large  and  fertile  province  in 
the  fouthern  continent  of  America,  and  reigned  as 
fovereigns  over  fome  hundred  thoufand  fubjeds.  ? . 

Unhappily  for  mankind,  the  vaft  influence  which  * 

the  order  of  Jefuits  acquired  by  all  thefe  different  ^  efeou 
means,  has  been  often  exerted  with  the  moft  pernicious  e  vil  fo- 
effed.  Such  was  the  tendency  of  that  difeipline  ob-  ciety.j 
ferved  by  the  fociety  in  forming  its  members,  and 
fuch  the  fundamental  maxims  in  its  conftitution,  that 
every  Jefuit  was  taught  to  regard  the  intereft  of  the 
order  as  the  capital  objed  to  which  every  c  mfideration 
was  to  be  facrificed.  This  fpirit  of  attachment  to 
their  order,  the  moft  ardent  perhaps  that  ever  influen¬ 
ced  any  body  of  men,  is  the  charadtyiftic  principle  of 
the  Jefuits,  and  ferves  as  a  key  to  the  genius  of  their 
policy  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  in  their  fentiments 
and  condud. 

As  it  was  for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  fo¬ 
ciety  that  its  members  fhould  poffefs  an  afeendant  over 
perfons  in  high  rank  or  of  great  power;  the  defire  of 
acquiring  and  preferving  fuch  a  diredion  of  their  con¬ 
dud  with  greater  facility,  has  led  the  Jefuits  to  pro¬ 
pagate  a  fyftem  of  relaxed  and  pliant  morality,  which 
accommodates  itfelf  to  the  pafiions  of  men,  which  . 
jufttfies  their  vices,  which  tolerates  their  imperfec¬ 
tions,  which  authorifes  almoft  every  adion  that  the 
moft  audacious  or  crafty  politician  would  wifh  to  pei> 
petrate. 

As  the  profperity  of  the  order  was  intimately  con- 
neded  with  the  prefervation  of  the  papal  authority, 
the  Jefuits,  influenced  by  the  fame  principle  of  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  interefts  of  their  fociety,  have  been 
the  moft  zealous  patrons  of  thofe  dodrines  which 
tend  to  exalt  ecclefiaftical  power  on  the  ruins  of  civil 
government.  They  have  attributed  to  the  court  of 
Rome  a  jurifdidion  as  extenfive  and  abfolute  a3  was 
claimed  by  the  moft  prefumptuous  pontiffs  in  the  dark 
ages.  They  have  contended  for  the  entire  independ¬ 
ence  of  ecclefiaftics  on  the  civil  margiftrates.  They 
have  publifhed  fuch  tenets  concerning  the  duty  of  op- 
pofing  princes  who  were  enemies  of  the  catholic  faith 
as  countenanced  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  and  tended 
to  diffolve  all  the  ties  which  conned  fubjeds  with  their 
rulers. 

As  the  order  derived  both  reputation  and  authority 
from  the  zeal  with  which  it  flood  forth  in  defence  of 
the  Romifti  church  againft  the  attacks  of  the  reform¬ 
ers,  its  members,  proud  of  this  diftindion,  have  con¬ 
fidered  it  as  their  peculiar  fundion  to  combat  the  opi¬ 
nions  and  to  check  the  progrefs  of  the  Proteftants. 

They  have  made  life  of  every  art,  and  have  employed 
every  weapon  againft  them.  They  have  fet  themfelves 
in  oppofition  to  every  gentle  or  tolerating  meafure  in 
their  favour.  They  have  inceffantly  ftirred  up  againft 
them  all  the  rage  of  ecclefiaftical  and  civil  perfecution. 

Monks  of  other  denominations  have  indeed  ventured 
to  teach  the  fame  pernicious  dodrines,  and  have  held 
opinions  equally  inconfiftent  with  the  order  and  hap- 
pinefs.  of  civil  fociety.  But  they,  from  reafons  which 
are  obvious,  have  either  delivered  fuch  opinions  with 
greater  referve,  or  have  propagated  them  with  lefs 
fuccefsi  Whoever  recolleds  the  events  which  have 
21  Z  happened 
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Jefuits.  happened  in  Europe  during  two  centuries,  will  find 
1  that  the  Jefuits  may  juftly  be  confidered  as  refponfible 
for  moft  of  the  pernicious  effefts  arifing  from  that 
corrupt  and  dangerous  cafuiftry,  from  thofe  extrava¬ 
gant  tenets  concerning  ecclefiaftical  power,  and  from 
that  intolerant  fpirit,  which  have  been  the  difgrace  of 

9  the  church  of  Rome  throughout  that  period,  and  which 

Some  ad-  have  brought  fo  many  calamities  upon  civil  fociety. 
yantages re-  But,  amidft  many  bad  confequences  flowing  from 
fulting  the  inftitution  of  this  order,  mankind,  it  mutt  be  ac- 

fnftituiion  hnowledged,  have  derived  from  it  fome  confiderable 

of  this  advantages.  As  the  Jefuits  made  the  education  of 

order.  youth  one  of  their  capital  objefts,  and  as  their  firft 

attempts  to  ettablifh  colleges  for  the  reception  of  ftu- 
dents  were  violently  oppofed  by  the  univerfities  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  it  became  neceffary  for  them,  as  the 
moft  effectual  method  of  acquiring  the  public  favour, 
to  furpafs  their  rivals  in  fcjence  and  induftry.  This 
prompted  them  to  cultivate  the  ftudy  of  ancient  lite¬ 
rature  with  extraordinary  ardour.  This  put  them  up¬ 
on  various  methods  for  facilitating  the  iuftru&ion  of 
youth  i  and,  by  the  improvements  which  they-  made 
in  it,  they  have  contributed  fo  much  towards  the  pro- 
grefs  of  polite  learning,  that  on  this' account  they  have 
merited  well  of  fociety.  Nor  has  the  order  of  Jefuits 
been  fuccefsful  only  in  teaching  the  elements  of  lite¬ 
rature  ;  it  has  produced  likewife  eminent  matters  in 
many  branches  of  fcience,  and  can  alone  boaft  of  a 
greater  number  of  ingenious  authors  than  all  the  other 
religious  fraternities  taken  together. 

But  it  is  in  the  new  world  that  the  Jefuits  have  ex¬ 
hibited  the  moft  wonderful  difplay  of  their  abilities, 
and  have  contributed  moft  effe&ually  to  the  benefit  of 
the  human  fpecies.  The  conquerors  of  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  quarter  of  the  globe  had  nothing  in  view  but  to 

10  plunder,  to  enflave,  and  to  exterminate  its  inhabitants, 
fn Paraguay  Je^uits  a*one  have  mac^e  humanity  the  objeft  of 

*  y  their  fettling  there.  About  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  they  obtained  admiflion  into  the  fertile  pro¬ 
vince  of  Paraguay,  which  ftretches  acrofs  the  fouth- 
ern  continent  of  America,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
mountains  of  Potofi  to  the  confines  of  the  Spanilh 
and  Portuguefe  fettlements  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
de  la  Plata.  They  found  the  inhabitants  in  a  ftate 
little  different  from  that  which  takes  place  among  men 
when  they  firft  begin  to  unite  together ;  ftrangers  to 
the  arts,  fubfifting  precarioufly  by  hunting  or  filhing, 
and  hardly  acquainted  with  the  firft  principles  of  fub- 
ordination  and  government.  The  Jefuits  fct  them- 
felves  to  inftruft  and  to  civilize  thefe  favages.  They 
taught  them  to  cultivate  the  ground,  to  rear  tame  ani¬ 
mals,  and  to  build  houfes.  They  brought  them  to 
live  together  in  villages.  They  trained  them  to  arts 
and  manufactures.  They  made  them  tafte  the  fweets 
of  fociety,  and  accuftomed  them  to  the  bleffings  of  fe- 
curity  and  order.  Thefe  people  became  the  fubjefts 
of  their  benefaCtors,  who  have  governed  them  with  a 
tender  attention,  Vefembling  that  with  which  a  father 
directs  his  children.  RefpeCted  and  beloved  almoft  to 
adoration,  a  few  Jefuits  prefided  over  fome  hundred 
thoufand  Indians.  They  maintained  a  perfect  equa¬ 
lity  among  all  the  members  of  the  community.  Each 
of  them  was  obliged  to  labour,  not  for  himfelf  alone, 
but  for  the  public.  .  The  produce  of  their  fields,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  fruits  of  their  induftry  of  every  fpe¬ 
cies,  were  depofited  in  common  ftorehoufes,  from which 


each  individual  received  every  thing  neceffary  for  the  Jefuits. 

fupply  of  his  wants.  By  this  inftitution,  almoft  all  * - 

the  paffions  which  difturb  the  peace  of  fociety,  and 
render  the  members  of  it  unhappy,  were  extinguilhed. 

A  few  magiftrates,  chofen  by  the  Indians  themfelves, 
watched  over  the  public  tranquillity,  and  fecured  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  laws.  The  fanguinary  punilhments  fre¬ 
quent  under  other  governments  were  unknown.  An 
admonition  from  a  Jefuit,  a  flight  mark  of  infamy, 
or,  on  fome  Angular  occafion,  a  fewlalhes  with  a  whip, 
were  fufficient  to  maintain  good  order  among  thefe  in¬ 
nocent  and  happy  people. 

But,  even  in  this  meritorious  effort  of  the  Jefuits 
for  the  good  of  mankind,  the  genius  and  fpirit  of 
their  order  have  mingled  and  are  difcernible.  They 
plainly  aimed  at  eftablifhing  in  Paraguay  an  inde¬ 
pendent  empire,  fubjefl:  to  the  fociety  alone,  and 
which,  by  the  fuperior  excellence  of  its  conftitution 
and  police,  could  fcarcely  have  failed  to  extend  its  do¬ 
minion  over  all  the  fouthern  continent  of  America. 

With  this  view,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Spaniards  or 
Portuguefe  in  the  adjacent  fettlements  from  acquiring 
any  dangerous  influence  over  the  people  within  the  li¬ 
mits  of  the  province  fubjeft  to  the  fociety,  the  Jefuits 
endeavoured  to  infpire  the  Indians  with  hatred  and 
contempt  of  thefe  nations.  They  cut  off  all  inter- 
courfe  between  their  fnbjefts  and  the  Spanilh  or  Por¬ 
tuguefe  fettlements.  They  prohibited  any  private  tra¬ 
der  of  either  nation  from  entering  their  territories. 

When  they  were  obliged  to  admit  any  perfon  in  a 
public  chara&er  from  the  neighbouring  governments, 
they  did  not  permit  him  to  have  any  converfation  with 
their  fubje&$  ;  and  no  Indian  was  allowed  even  to  en¬ 
ter  the  houfe  where  thefe  ftrangers  refided,  unlefs  in 
the  prefence  of  a  Jefuit.  In  order  to  render  any  com¬ 
munication  between  them  as  difficult  as  pofiible,  they 
induftrioufly  avoided  giving  the  Indians  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  Spanilh  or  of  any  other  European  lan¬ 
guage  ;  but  encouraged  the  different  tribes  which 
they  had  civilized  to  acquire  a  certain  dialed  of  the 
Indian  tongue,  and  laboured  to  make  that  the  univer- 
fal  language  throughout  their  dominions.  As  all 
thefe  precautions,  without  military  force,  would  have 
been  infufficient  to  have  rendered  their  empire  fecure 
and  permanent,  they  inftruded  their  fubje&s  in  the 
European  arts  of  war.  They  formed  them  into  bodies 
of  cavalry  and  infantry,  completely  armed  and  regu¬ 
larly  difciplined.  They  provided  a  great  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  as  well  as  magazines  ftortd  with  all  the  im¬ 
plements  of  war.  Thus  they  eftablilhed  an  army  fo 
numerous  and  well-appointed,  as  to  be  formidable  in 
a  country  where  a  few  fickly  and  ill -difciplined  batta¬ 
lions  compofed  all  the  military  force  kept  on  foot  by 
the  Spaniards  or  Portuguefe.  ir  ' 

Such  were  the  laws,  the  policy,  and  the  genius  of  Downfall 
this  formidable  order;  of  which,  however,  a  perfeA  j°J  £^r°r<j 
knowledge  has  only  been  attainable  of  late.  Europe 
had  obferved,  for  two  centuries,  the  ambition  and 
power  of  the  order.  But  while  it  felt  many  fatal  ef¬ 
fects  of  thefe,  it  could  not  fully  difcern  the  caufes  to 
which  they  were  to  be  imputed.  It  was  unacquainted 
with  many  of  the  fingular  regulations  in  the  political 
conftitution  or  government  of  the  Jefuits,  which  form¬ 
ed  the  enterprifing  fpirit  of  intrigue  that  diftinguifh- 
ed  its  members,  and  elevated  the  body  itfelf  to  fuch  a 
height  of  power.  It  was  a  fundamental  maxim  with 
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Jefus.  the  Jefults,  from  their  firft  inftitution,  not  to  publilh  12  years  of  age,  he  difputed  in  the  temple  with  the 
the  rules  of  their  order.  Thefe  they  kept  concealed  moll  learned  of  the  Jewifh  dodtors;  whom  he  furprifed 
as  an  impenetrable  myftery.  They  never  communi-  with  his  knowledge,  and  the  anfwers  he  gave  to  their 
cated  them  to  ftrangers,  nor  even  to  the  greater  part  queftions.  After  this,  as  the  fcripture  tells  us,  he 
of  their  own  members.  They  refufedto  produce  them  continued  with  his  parents,  and  was  fubjedt  to  them, 
when  required  by  courts  of  juftice  ;  and,  by  a  ftrange  till  he  entered  upon  his  miniftry.  It  is  faid,  indeed, 
folecifm  in  policy,  the  civilpower  indifferent  countries  though  upon  no  fure  foundation,  that  during  this  pe- 
authorifedor  connived  at  the  eftablifhment  of  an  order  riod  he  followed  the  trade  of  his  father,  who  was  a 


of  men,  whofe  conftitution  and  laws  were  concealed 
with  a  folicitude  which  alone  was  a  good  reafon  for 
having  excluded  them.  During  the  profecutions  late¬ 
ly  carried  on  againfl  them  in  Portugal  and  France, 
the  Jefuits  have  been  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  produce 
the  myfterious  volumes  of  their  inftitute.  By  the  aid 
of  thefe  authentic  records,  the  principles  of  their  go¬ 
vernment  may  be  deliueated,  and  the  fources  of  their 
power  inveftigated  with  a  degree  of  certainty  and 
precifion  which,  previous  to  that  event,  it  was  impof- 
fible  to  attain. 

The  pernicious  effedts,  however,  of  the  fpirit  and 
conftitution  of  this  order,  rendered  it  early  obnoxious 
to  feme  of  the  principal  powers  in  Europe,  and  gra¬ 
dually  brought  on  its  downfal.  The  emperor  Charles  V. 
faw  it  expedient  to  check  its  progrefs  in  his  domi¬ 
nions ;  it  was  expelled  England,  by  proclamation 
2  James  I.  in  1604;  Venice,  in  1606;  Portugal,  in 
1759;  France,  in  1764;  Spain  and  Sicily,  in  1767} 
and  totally  fuppreffed  and  abolifhed  by  the  late  Pope 
Clement  XIV.  in  1773. 

JESUS  the  Son  of  Sirach ,  a  native  of  Jerusalem, 
compofed,  about  200  B.  C.  the  book  of  Ecclefiafticus, 
called  by  the  Greeks  n«v«f£7^,  “  replenifhed  with  vir- 
tne ;”  who  alfo  quote  it  under  the  title  of  the  Wifdom 
of  Solomon  the  Son  of  Sirach.  His  grandfon,  who  was 
alfo  of  the  fame  name,  and  a  native  of  Jerufalem, 
tranflated  it  from  the  Hebrew  into  Greek  about 
1 21  B.  C.  We  have  this  Greek  verfton,  but  the 
Hebrew  text  is  loft. 

Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of 
mankind,  defcended  from  heaven,  and  took  upon  him 
the  human  nature  in  Judasa,  towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  king  of  that  country. 
The  place  of  his  birth  was  Bethlehem,  a  flourilhing 
city  of  Judah  ;  but  the  year  in  which  he  was  born  is 
not  precifely  afcertained.  The  moil  general  opinion  is, 
that  it  happened  about  the  year  of  Rome  748  or  749, 
and  about  1 8  months  before  the  death  of  Herod.  Four 
infpired  writers  have  tranfmitted  to  us  an  account  of 
the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift.  They  mention  particularly 
his  birth,  lineage,  family,  and  parents;  but  fay  very 
little  concerning  his  infancy  and  earlier  youth.  Herod 
being  informed  that  the  Mcfiiah,  or  king  of  the  Jews, 
fo  much  fpokeu  of  by  the  prophets,  was  now  born, 
being  afraid  that  his#  kingdom  fhould  now  be  taken 
away,  contrived  how  to  deftroy  his  fuppoled  rival : 
but  Chrift,  being  carried,  while  very  young,  into 
Egypt,  efcaped  the  cruelty  of  the  tyrant;  who,  being 
determined  to  make  fure  work,  made  a  general  maf- 
fatre  of  the  infants  about  Bethlehem,  from  the  age  of 
two  years  and  under. 

After  the  death  of  Herod,  our  Saviour  was  brought 
back  to  Judaea;  but  we  are  totally  ignorant  of  what 
his  employment  was  during  the  interval  between  his 
return  thither,  and  the  time  of  his  entering  upon 
the  miniftry.  We  know  only,  that  when  he  was  but 


carpenter.  In  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  he  began  his 
public  miniftry ;  to  which  the  attention  of  the  people 
was  drawn  by  the  preaching  of  John,  a  prophet  mira- 
culpufly  infpired  of  God  to  proclaim  the  exiftence  of 
the  Saviour,  as  now  defcended  upon  earth,  and  vifible 
to  the  eyes  of  all;  and  by  this  prophet  Chrift  himfelf 
was  baptized  in  the  waters  of  Jordan,  that  he  might 
not,  in  any  point,  negledt  to  anfwer  the  demands  of 
the  Jewifh  law. 

It  is  not  necefTary  here  to  enter  into  a  particular 
detail  of  the  life  and  adtions  of  Jefus  Chrift.  Every 
one  knows,  that  his  life  was  one  continued  fcene  of 
the  moft  perfedt  fandtity,  and  the  pureft  and  moft 
a&ive  virtue;  not  only  without  fpot,  but  alfo  beyond 
the  reach  of  fufpicion.  And  it  is  alfo  well  known, 
that  by  miracles  of  the  moft  ftupendous  kind,  and  not 
more  ftupendous  than  falutary  and  beneficent,  he  dif- 
played  to  the  univerfe  the  truth  of  that  religion  which 
he  brought  with  him  from  above,  and  demonftrated 
the  reality  of  his  divine  commiflion  in  the  moft  illuf- 
trious  manner.  For  the  propagation  of  his  religion 
through  the  country  of  Judaea,  ottr  Saviour  chofe  12 
apoftles;  whom,  however,  he  fent  out  only  once,  and 
after  their  return  kept  them  conftantly  about  his  per- 
fon.  But,*befide3  thefe,  he  chofe  other  70,  whom  he 
difperfed  throughout  the  country. 

There  have  been  many  conjedtures  concerning  the 
reafon  why  the  number  of  apoftles  was  fixed  at  12, 
and  that  of  the  other  teachers  at  70.  The  firft,  how¬ 
ever,  was,  according  to  our  Saviour’s  own  words  (Matt, 
xix.  28.),  an  allufion  to  the  12  tribes  of  Ifrael,  there¬ 
by  intimating  that  he  was  the  king  of  thefe  12  tribes; 
and  as  the  number  of  his  other  meflengers  anfwers 
evidently  to  that  of  the  fenators  who  compofed  the 
Sanhedrim,  there  is  a  high  degree  of  probability  in 
the  conjecture  of  thofe  who  think  that  Chrift  by  this 
number  deiigned  to  admonilh  the  Jews,  that  the  au¬ 
thority  of  their  Sanhedrim  was  now  at  an  end,  and 
that  all  power  with  refpedt  to  religious  matters  was 
veiled  in  him  alone.  His  miniftry,  however,  was  con¬ 
fined  to  the  Jews ;  nor,  while  be  remained  upon  earth* 
did  he  permit  his  apoftles  or  difciples  to  extend  their 
labours  beyond  this  favoured  nation.  At  the  fame 
time,  if  we  confider  the  illuftrious  adts  of  mercy  and 
benevoleuce  that  were  performed  by  Chrift,  it  will  be 
natural  to  conclude,  that  his  fame  mult  foon  have 
fpread  abroad  in  other  countries.  Indeed  this  feems 
probable  from  a  palfage  in  fcripture,  where  we  are 
told  that  fome  Greeks  applied  to  the  apoftle  Philip  in 
order  to  fee  Jefus.  We  learn  alio  from  authors  of  no 
fmall  note,  that  Abgarusf  king  of  Edeffa,  being  feized 
with  a  fevere  and  dangerous  iilaefs,  wrote  to  our  Lord, 
imploring  his  afliltance ;  and  that  Jefus  not  only  fent 
him  a  gracious  anfwer,  but  alfo  accompanied  it  with 
his  pidture,  as  a  mark  of  bis  efteem  for  that  piou3 
prince.  Thefe  letters  are  ftill  extant;  but  by  the  ju¬ 
dicious  part  of  mankind  are  univerfally  looked  upon 
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Jefus,  as  fpurlous  ;  and  indeed  the  late  Mr  Jones,  in  his 
Jet>  treat  ile  entitled  A  new  and  full  method  of  fettling  the 
canonical  authority  of  the  New  Teftament,  hath  offered 
reafons  which  feem  almoft  unanfwerable  againft  the 
authenticity  of  the  Whole  tranfaftion. 

The  preaching  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  numberlefs 
miracles  he  performed,  made  fuch  an  impreflion  on 
the  body  of  the  Jewilh  nation,  that  the  chief-  priefts 
and  leading  men,  jealous  of  his  authority,  and  pro¬ 
voked  at  his  reproaching  them  with  their  wicked  lives, 
formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him.  For  a  confiderable 
time  their  deligns  proved  abortive;  but  at  laft,  Jefus, 
knowing  that  he  had  fulfilled  every  purpofe  for  which 
he  came  into  the  world,  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  taken 
through  the  treachery  of  one  of  his  difciples,  named 
jfudas  Ifcariot,  and  was  brought,  before  the  Sanhe¬ 
drim.  In  this  affembly  he  was  accufed  of  blafphemy; 
and  being  afterwards  brought  before  Pilate  the  Ro¬ 
man  governor,  where  he  was  accufed  of  fedition,  Pi¬ 
late  was  no  fooner  fat  down  to  judge  in  this  caufe, 
than  he  received  a  meffage  from  his  wife,  defiring  him 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  affair,  having  that  very 
day  had  a  frightful  dream  on  account  of  our  Saviour, 
whom  (he  called  that  juft  man.  The  governor,  inti¬ 
midated  by  this  meffage,  and  ftill  more  by  the  majefty 
of  our  Saviour  himfelf,  and  the  evident  falfehood  of 
the  accufations  brought  againft  him,  was  determined 
if  pofiible  to  fave  him.  But  the  clamours  of  an  en¬ 
raged  populace,  who  at  laft  threatened  to  accufe  Pi¬ 
late  himfelf  as  a  traitor  to  the  Roman  emperor,  got 
the  better  of  his  love  of  juftice,  which  indeed  on  other 
•ccafions  was  not  very  fervent. 

Our  Saviour  was  now  condemned  by*  his  judge, 
though  contrary  to  the  plaineft  diftates  of  reafon  and 
juftice  ;  was  executed  on  a  crqfs  between  tw-o  thieves, 
and  very  foon  expired.  Having  continued  three  days 
in  a  ftate  of  death,  he  rofe  from  the  dead,  and  made 
himfelf  vifible  to  his  difciples  as  formerly.  He  con- 
verfed  with  them  40  days  after  his  refurre&ion,  and 
employed  himfelf  during  that  time  in  inftrufting  them 
more  fully  concerning  the  nature  of  his  kingdom; 
and  having  manifefted  the  certainty  of  his  refurrec- 
tion  to  as  many  witneffes  as  he  thought  proper,  he 
was,  in  the  prefenee  of  many  of  his  difciples,  taken 
up  into  heaven,  there  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the 
world.  See  Christianity. 

JET,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  kind  of  fofiile  fubftance, 
the  chara&ers  of  which  are  thefe. — It  is  a  folid,  dry, 
opaque,  inflammable  body,  found  in  large  detached 
maffes  of  a  fine  and  regular  ftru&ure,  having  a  grain 
like  that  of  wood,  fplitting  more  eafily  in  an  hori¬ 
zontal  than  in  any  other  dire&ion  ;  very  light,  and 
moderately  hard;  not  fufible,  but  readily  inflammable, 
and  burning  a  long  time  with  a  fine  greenilh  white 
flame. 

Jet  is'  a  fubftance  concerning  which  many  erroneous 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  and  which  hath  been 
very  little  underftood,  even  in  Britain,  where  the  fineft 
in  the  world  is  produced ;  having  been  ufually  con¬ 
founded  with  a  thing  greatly  inferior  to  it  in  value, 
the  common  cannel-coal ;  fo  that  many  believe  there 
is  no  other  jet  than  that  fubftance:  they  are,  however, 
eafily  diftinguifhed  from  each  other  by  the  following 
chara&ers.  -  Jet  is  always  found  in  detached  maffes 
lodged  in  other  ftrata;  but  cannel-coal  conftitutea 


whole  ftrata  of  itfelf.  Jet  has  the  grain-of  wood,  and  Jet 
fplits  horizontally  with  much  greater  eafe  than  in  any  II 
other  diredlion;  cannel  coal  has  no  particular  direc-  Jewe1, 
tion,  and  fplits  any  way  with  equal  eafe.  Jet  is  but 
moderately  hard ;  cannel-coal  not  lefs  fo  than  many 
ftones :  jet,  when  fet  on  fire,  flames  a  long  time;  can¬ 
nel-coal  but  a  little  while. - Jet  is  found  in  Italy, 

Germany,  and  the  Eaft  Indies;  but  nowhere  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  England.  It  is  very  common  in  York- 
Ihire  and  the  other  northern  counties,  and  is  found  in 
many  of  the  clay-pits  about  London.  By  the  an¬ 
cients  it  was  ufed  in  medicine,  and  celebrated  as  an 
emollient  and  difeutient ;  but  the  modem  pra&ice  takes 
no  notice  of  it. 

Jet •d’Eaii,  a  French  term,  frequently  alfo  ufed 
with  us,  for  a  fountain  that  calls  up  water  to  l^con- 
fiderable  height  in  the  air.  See  Hydrostatics, 
n°  22.;  and  Iceland,  n°  7,  8. 

JETTY-head,  a  name  ufually  given,  in  the  royal 
dock  yards,  to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  proje&s 
beyond  the  reft;  but  more  particularly  the  front  of  a 
wharf,  whofe  fide  forms  oue  of  the  cheeks  of  a  dry  or 
wet  dock. 

JEWEL,  any  precious  ftone,  or  ornament  befet 
with  them.  See  Diamond,  Ruby,  &c. 

Jewel  (John),  a  learned  Englilh  writer  and  bilhop, 
was  born  in  1522,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  In  1540 
he  proceeded  A.  B.  became  a  noted  tutor,  and  was 
foon  after  chofen  rhetoric  le&urer  in  his  college.  In 
February  1544,  he  commenced  A.  M.  He  had  early 
imbibed  Proteftant  principles,  and  inculcated  the  fame 
to  his  pupils  ;  but  this  was  carried  on  privately  till 
the  acceflion  of  king  Edward  VI.  in  1546,  when  he 
made  a  public  declaration  of  his  faith,  and  entered 
into  a  clofe  friendlhip  with  Peter  Martyr,  who  was 
made  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  In  1550,  he 
took  the  degree  of  B.  D.  and  frequently  preached  be¬ 
fore  the  univerfity  with  great  applaufe.  At  the  fame 
time-  he  preached  and  catechifed  every  other  Sunday 
at  Sunningwell  in  Berklhire,  of  which  church  he  was 
re&or.  Upon  the  acceflion  of  queen  Mary  to  the 
crown  in  1553,  he  was  one  of  the  firft  who  felt  the 
rage  of  the  ftorm  then  raifed  againft  the  reformation; 
for  before  any  law  was  made,  or  order  given  by  the 
queen,  he  was  expelled  Corpus  Chrifti  college  by  the 
fellows,  by  their  own  private  authority;  but  he  con¬ 
tinued  in  Oxford,  till  he  was  Called  upon  to  fubferibe 
to  fome  of  the  Popilh  doftrines  under  the  fevereft  pe¬ 
nalties,  which  he  fubmitted  to.  However,  this  did 
not  procure  his  fafety;  for  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and, 
after  encountering  many  difficulties,  arrived  at  Franck- 
fort,  in  the  2d  year  of  queen  Mary’s  reign,  where  he 
made  a  public  recantation  of  his  fubfeription  to  the 
Popilh  do&rines.  Thence  he  went  to  Stralburg,  and 
afterwards  to  Zurich,  where  he  attended  Peter  Mar¬ 
tyr,  in  whofe  houfie  he  redded.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1558,  after  queen  Mary’s  death;  and,  in  1 559, 
was  confecrated  bilhop  of  Salilbury.  This  promotion 
was  given  him  as  a  reward  for  his  great  merit  and 
learning ;  and  another  atteftation  of  thefe  was  given 
him  by  the  univerfity  of  Oxford,  who,  in  1 565,  con¬ 
ferred  on  him  in  his  abfence  the  degree  of  D.  D.  In 
this  charafter  he  attended  the  queen  to  Oxford  the 
following  year,  and  prefided  at  the  divinity-difputa- 
tions  held  before  her  majefty  on  that  oceafion.  He 
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Jewel,  had  before  greatly  diftinguiflied  himfelf  by  a  fermon 
preached  at  St  Panl’s-crofs,  prefently  after  lie  was 
made  a  biihop,  wherein  he  gave  a  public  challenge  to 
all  the  Roman-catholics  in  the  world,  to  produce  but 
one  clear  and  evident  teftimony  out  of  any  father  or 
famous  writer,  who  flourilhed  within  600  years  after 
Chrift,  for  any  one  of  the  articles  which  the  Roma- 
nifts  maintain  againft  the  church  of  England  ;  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  he  publilhed  his  famous  apology 
for  this  church.  In  the  mean  time,  he  gave  a  parti¬ 
cular  attention  to  his  diocefe ;  where  he  began  in  his 
firll  vilitation,  and  perfe&ed  in  his  laft,  fuch  a  refor¬ 
mation,  not  only  in  his  cathedral  and  parochial 
churches,  hut  in  all  the  churches  of  his  jurifdi&ion,  as 
procured  him  and  the  whole  order  of  biihops  due  re¬ 
verence  and  efteem.  For  he  was  a  careful  overlooker 
and  ftri&  obferver,  not  only  of  all  the  flocks,  but  alfo  of 
the  pallors,  in  his  diocefe :  and  he  watched  fo  narrowly 
upon  the  proceedings  of  his  chancellor  and  archdea¬ 
cons,  and  of  his  ftewards  and  receivers,  that  they  had 
no  opportunities  of  being  guilty  of  opprefiion,  injuf- 
tice,  or  extortion,  nor  of  being  a  burthen  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  or  a  fcandal  to  himfelf.  To  prevent  thefe  and 
the  lik? abufes,  for  which  the  eccleliaftical  courts  are 
often  too  juftly  cenfnred,  he  fat  often  in  his  confiftory- 
court,  and  fawthat  all  things  were  carried  rightly  there : 
he  alfo  fat  often  as  afiiftant  on  the  bench  of  civil  juf- 
tice,  being  himfelf  a  juftice  of  the  peace.  Amidft  thefe 
employments,  however,  the  care  of  his  health  was  too 
much  neglefted;  to  which,  indeed,  his  general  courfe 
of  life  was  totally  unfavourable.  He  rofe  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning;  and,  after  prayers  with  his 
family  at  five,  and  in  the  cathedral  about  fix,  he  was 
fo  fixed  to  his  ftudies  all  the  morning,  that  he  could 
not  without  great  violence  be  drawn  from  them.  After 
dinner,  his  doors  and  ears  were  open  to  all  fuitors ; 
and  it  was  obferved  of  him  as  of  Titus,  that  he  never 
fent  any  fad  from  him.  Suiton  being  thus  difmifTed, 
he  heard,  with  great  impartiality  and  patience,  fuch 
caufes  debated  before  him,  as  either  devolved  to  him 
as  a  judge,  or  were  referred  to  him  as  an  arbitrator; 
and  if  he  could  fpare  anytime  from  thefe,  he  reckoned 
it  as  clear  gain  to  his  ftudy.  About  nine  at  night  he 
called  all  his  fervants  to  an  account  how  they  had  fpent 
the  day,  and  then  went  to  prayers  with  them.  From 
the  chapel  he  withdrew  again  to  his  ftudy  till  near 
midnight,  and  from  thence  to  his  bed ;  in  which 
when  he.  was  laid,  the  gentleman  of  his  bed-chamber 
read  to  him  till  he  fell  afleep.  This  watchful  and  la¬ 
borious  life,  without  any  recreation  at  all,  except  what 
his  neceffary  refrelhment  at  meals  and  a  very  few  hours 
of  reft  afforded  him,  wafted  his  life  too  fail.  He  died 
at  Monkton- Farley,  in  1571,  in  the  50th  year  of  his 
age.  He  wrote,  I*  A  view  of  a  feditious  bull  fent 
into  England  by  pope  Pius  V.  in  1569.  z.  A  trea- 
tife  on  the  Holy  Scriptures.  3,  An  expofition  of  St 
Paul’s  two  epiftles  to  the  Theffalonians.  4.  A  trea- 
tife  on  the  facrament.  5.  An  apology  for  the  na¬ 
tional  church.  6.  Several  fermons,  controverfial  trea- 
tifes,  and  other  works. 

“  This  excellent  prelate  (fays  the  rev.  Mr  Granger) 
was  one  of  the  greateft  champions  of  the  reformed 
religion,  as  he  was  to  the  church  of  England  what 
Bellarmine  was  to  that  of  Rome.  His  admirable 
Apology  was  tranflated  from  the  Latin  by  Anne,  the 


fecond  of  the  four  learned  daughters  of  Sir  Anthony  Jeweh 
Coke,  and  mother  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon.  It  was  pub-  Jews‘ 
liihed,  as  it  came  from  her  pen,  in  1564,  with  the 
approbation  of  the  queen  and  the  prelates.  The  fame 
Apology  was  printed  in  Greek  at  Conftantinople, 
under  the  dire&ion  of  St  Cyril  the  patriarch.  His 
Defence  of  his  Apology,  againft  Harding  and  other 
Popiih  divines,  was  in  fuch  efteem,  that  queen  Eliza¬ 
beth,  king  James  I.  king  Charles  I.  and  four  fuc- 
ceflive  archbiihops,  ordered  it  to  be  kept  chained  in  all 
pa  riih  churches  for  public  ufe. 

Jewel-Z?/^/,  in  the  fea -language,  a  name  given 
to  two  fmall  blocks  which  are  fufpended  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  main  and  fore-top-fail  yards,  by  means  of 
an  eye-bolt  driven  from  without  into  the  middle  of 
the  yard-arm,  parallel  to  its  axis.  The  ufe  of  thefe 
blocks  is,  to  retain  the  upper-part  of  the  top  mail 
ftudding-fails  beyond  the  fkirts  of  the  top-fails,  fo 
that  each  of  thofe  fails  may  have  its  full  force  of  ac¬ 
tion,  which  would  be  diminifhed  by  the  encroachment 
of  the  other  over  its  furface.  The  haliardt,  by  which 
thofe  ftudding-fails  are  hoifted,  are  accordingly  paffed 
through  the  jewel-blocks  ;  whence,  communicating 
with  a  block  on  the  top-maft  head,  they  lead  down¬ 
wards  to  the  top  or  decks,  where  they  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  hoifted.  See  Sail. 

JEWS,  a  name  derived  from  the  patriarch  Judah*, 
and  given  to  the  defeendants  of  Abraham  by  his  eldeft 
fon  Ifaac,  who  for  a  long  time  poffeffed  the  land  of 
Paleftine  in  Afia,  and  are  now  difperffcd  through  all 
nations  in  the  world. 

The  hiftory  of  this  people,  as  it  is  the  mod  fingular, 
fo  is  it  alfo  the  moft  ancient  in  the  world  ;  and  the 
greateft  part  being  before  the  beginning  of  profane 
hiftory,  depends  entirely  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
Old  Teftament,  where  it  is  only  to  be  found. — To 
repeat  here  what  is  faid  in  the  facred  writings  would 
both  be  fuperfluous  and  tedious,  as  thofe  writings  are 
in  every  perfons  hands,  and  may  be  confulted  at  plea- 
fure.  It  feems  moft  proper  therefore  to  commence 
the  hiftory  of  the  Jews  from  their  return  to  Jerufalem 
from  Babylon,  and  the  rebuilding  of  their  city  and 
temple  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  the  feripture 
leaves  off  any  farther  accounts,  and  profane  biftorians 
begin  to  take  notice  of  them.  „ 

Cyrus  the  Great,  king  of  Pcrfia,  having  conquered  Cyrus  pub- 
Babylon  and  almoft  all  the  weftern  parts  of  Afiaj  per-  lifhesade- 
ceiving  the  defolate  and  ruinous  condition  in  which  £re-?/or  re" 
the  province  of  Paleftine  lay,  formed  a  defign  of  re-  j-rnfakr". 
floring  the  Jews  to  their  native  country,  and  permit- 
tingthem  to  rebuild  Jerufalem  and  re -eftablilh  their  wor- 
fliip.  For  this  purpofe  he  iffued  out  a  decree  in  the 
firft  year  of  his  reign,  about  536  B.  C.  by  which  they 
"were  allowed  not  only  to  return  and  rebuild  their  city, 
but  to  carry  along  with  them  all  the  facred  veffels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  carried  off,  and  engaged 
to  defray  the  expence  of  building  the  temple  himfelf. 

This  offer  was  gladly  embraced  by  the  more  zealous 
Jews  of  the  tribes  tif  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi ; 
but  many  more,  being  no  doubt  lefs  fanguine  about 
their  religion,  chofe  to  ftay  where  they  were. 

In  534  B.  C.  the  foundations  of  the  temple  were 
laid,  and  matters  feemed  to  go  on  profperoufly,  when 
the  undertaking  was  fuddenly  obftrufted  by  the  Sa¬ 
maritans.  Thefe  came  at  firft  expreffing  an  earned 

defire 
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jews,  defire  to  affift  in  the  work,  as  they  worfhipped  the 
fame  God  with  the  Jews  ;  but  the  latter  refufed  their 
affiftance,  as  they  knew  they  were  not  true  Ifraelites, 
but  the  defcendants  of  thofe  heathens  who  had  been 
transplanted  into  the  country  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  captivity  by  Shalmanezer.  This  refufal  proved 
the  fource  of  all  that  bitter  enmity  which  afterwards 
took  place  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  ;  and 
the  immediate  confequence  was,  that  the  latter  made 
all  the  oppofition  in  their  power  to  the  going  on  of 
a  the  work.  At  laft,  however,  all  obftacles  were  fur- 
The  temple  mounted,  and  the  temple  finiftied  as  related  in  the 
&c.  finilhed  books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The  laft  of  thefe 
chiefs  died  about  409  B.  C.  after  having  reftored  the 
Jewi(h  worfhip  to  its  original  purity,  and  reformed  a 
number  of  abufes  which  took  place  immediately  on  its 
commencement. 

But  though  the  Jews  were  now  reftored  to  the  free 
exercife  of  religion,  they  were  neither  a  free  nor  a 
powerful  people  as  they  had  formerly  been.  They 
3  were  few  in  number,  and  their  country  only  a  pro- 
Admini-  vincg  of  Syria,  fubjeA  to  the  kings  of  Perfia.  The 
ftration  of  Syrian  governors  conferred  the  adminiftration  of  af- 
ferredon"*  ^a'ra  llPon  high-priefts ;  and  their  accepting  this 
the  high-  office,  andthus  deviating  from  the  law  of  Mofes,  nnift 
prielb.  be  confidered  as  one  of  the  chief  caufes  of  the  mif- 
fortunes  which  immediately  befel  the  people,  becaufe 
it  made  room  for  a  fet  of  men  who  afpired  at  this 
high  office  merely  through  ambition  or  avarice,  with¬ 
out  either  zeal  for  religion,  or  love  for  their  country. 
It  befides  made  the  high-priefthood  capable  of  being 
difpofed  of  at  the  pleafure  of  the  governors,  whereas 
the  Mofaic  inftitution  had  fixed  it  unalienably  in  the 
family  of  Aaron. — Of  the  bad  effe&s  of  this  pra&ice 
a  fatal  inftance  happened  in  373  B.  C.  Bagofes,  go¬ 
vernor  of  Syria,  having  contra&ed  an  intimate  friend- 
fhip  with  Jeftiua  the  brother  of  Johanan  the  high- 
prieft,  promifed  to  raife  him  to  the  pontifical  office 
a  few  years  after  his  brother  had  been  inverted  with 
it.  Jcffiua  came  immediately  to  Jerufalem,  and  ac¬ 
quainted  his  brother  with  it.  Their  interview  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  inner  court  of  the  temple;  and  a  fcuffle 
enfuing,  Jeihua  was  killed  by  his  brother,  and  the 
temple  thus  polluted  in  the  mod  fcandalous  manner. 
The  confequence  to  the  Jews  was,  that  a  heavy  fine 
was  laid  on  the  temple,  which  was  not  taken  off  till 
feven  years  after. 

The  firft  public  calamity  which  befel  the  Jews  na¬ 
tion  after  their  refloration  from  Babylon,  happened 
in  the  year  351  B.  C.  ;  For  having  fome  how  or  other 
difobl iged  Darius  Ochus  king  of  Perfia,  he  befieged 
and  took  Jericho,  and  carried  off  all  the  inhabitants 
captives.  From  this  time  they  continued  faithful  to 
the  Perfians,  infomuch  that  they  had  almoft  drawn 
upon  themfelves  the  difpleafure  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
That  monarch  having  refolved  upon  the  fiegeof  Tyre, 
and  being  informed  that  the  city  was  wholly  fupplied 
with  provifions  from  Judea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee,  fent 
to  Jaddua,  then  high-prieft,  to  demand  of  him  that 
fupply  which  he  had  been  accuftomed  to  pay  to  the 
Perfians.  The  Jewifh  pontiff  excufed  himfelf  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  Darius;  which  fo  pro¬ 
voked  Alexander,  that  he  had  no  fooner  completed 
the  reduction  of  Tyre  than  he  marched  againfl  Jeru¬ 
falem.  The  inhabitants  then,  being  with  good  rea- 


fon  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confternation,  had  re-  Jews, 
courfe  toprayers  ;  and  Jaddua  is  faid,  by  a  divine  re-  — — ' 
velation  to  have  been  commanded  to  go  and  meet  4 
Alexander.  He  obeyed  accordingly,  and  fet  out  on 
his  journey,  dreffed  in  his  pontifical  robes,  at  the  prieft  with" 
head  of  all  his  priefts  in  their  proper  habits,  and  at*  Alexander 
tended  by  the  reft  of  the  people  dreffed  in  white  gar-  the  Great, 
ments.  Alexander  is  faid  to  have  been  feized  with 
fucli  awful  refpedl  on  feeing  this  venerable  proceffion, 
that  he  embraced  the  high-prieft,  and  paid  a  kind  of 
religious  adoration  to  the  name  of  God  engraven  on 
the  front  of  his  mitre.  His  followers  being  furprifed 
at  this  unexpected  behaviour,  the  Macedonian  mo¬ 
narch  informed  them,  that  he  paid  that  refpeCt  not  to 
the  prieft,  but  to  his  God,  as  an  acknowledgment 
for  a  vifion  which  he  had  been  favoured  with  at 
Dia  ;  where  he  had  been  promifed  the  conqueft  of 
Perfia,  and  encouraged  in  his  expedition  by  a  perfon 
of  much  the  fame  afpeCt  and  dreffed  in  the  fame  ha¬ 
bit  with  the  pontiff  before  him.  He  afterwards  ac¬ 
companied  Jaddua  into  Jerufalem,  where  he  offered 
facrifices  in  the  temple.  The  high-prieft  (hewed  him, 
alfo  the  prophecies  of  Daniel,  wherein  the  deftruCtion 
of  the  Perfian  empire  by  himfelf  is  plainly  fer  forth  ; 
in  coufequence  of  which  the  king  went  away  highly 
fatisfied,  and  at  his  departure  afleed  the  high-prieft 
if  there  was  nothing  in  which  he  could  gratify  him¬ 
felf  or  his  people.  Jaddua  then  tojd  him,  that,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Mofaic  law,  they  neither  fowed  nor 
ploughed  on  the  feventh  year ;  therefore  would  efteem 
it  an  high  favour  if  the  king  would  be  pleafed  to  re¬ 
mit  thetr  tribute  in  that  year.  To  this  requeft  the 
king  readily  yielded  ;  and  haviug  confirmed  them  in 
the  enjoyment  of  all  their  privileges,  particularly. that 
of  living  under  their  own  laws,  he  departed. 

Whether  this  ftory  deferves  credit  or  not  (for  the 
whole  tranfaCtion  is  not  without  reafon  called  in  que- 
ftion  by  fome),  it  is  certain  that  the  Jews  were  much 
favoured  by  Alexander  5  but  with  him  their  good  S 
fortune  feemed  alfo  to  expire.  The  country  of  Judea  thd 
being  fituated  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  became  fub-  jews  after 
jedt  to  all  the  revolutions  and  wars  which  the  ambi- Abxander’s 
tious  fucceffors  of  Alexander  waged  againft  each  other,  death- 
At  firft  it  was  given,  together  with  Syria  and  Phe- 
nicia,  to  Leomedon  the  Mftylenian  one  of  Alexander's 
generals ;  but  he  being  foon  after  dripped  of  the  other 
two  by  Ptolemy,  Judea  was  next  fummoned  to  yield 
to  the  conqueror.  The  Jews  fcrupled  to  break  their 
oath  of  fidelity  to  Leomedon  ;  and  were  of  confe¬ 
quence  invaded  by  Ptolemy  at  the  head  of  a  power¬ 
ful  army.  The  open  country  was  eafily  reduced;  but 
the  city  being  ftrongly  fortified  both  by  art  and  na¬ 
ture,  threatened  a  ftrong  refiftance.  A  fuperftitious 
fear  of  breaking  the  fabbath,  however,  prevented  the 
befieged  from  making  any  defence  on  that  day  ;  of 
which  Ptolemy  being  informed,  he  caufed  an  aflault 
to  be  made  on  the  fabbath,  and  eafily  carried  the 
place.  At  firft  he  treated  them  with  great  feverity, 
and  carried  100,000  men  of  them  into  captivity;  but 
reflecting  foon  after  on  their  known  fidelity  to  their 
conquerors,  he  reftored  them  to  all  the  privileges 
they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Macedonians.  Of  the 
captives  he  put  fome  into  garrifons,  and  others  he 
fettled  in  the  countries  of  Libya  and  Cyrene.  From 
thofe  who  fettled  in  the  latter  of  thefe  countries  de- 
feended 
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Jews,  fcended  the  Cyrenean  Jews  mentioned  by  the  writers 
of  the  New  Teftament. 

Five  years  after  Ptolemy  had  fubdued  Judea,  he 
was  forced  to  yield  it  to  Antigonus,  referving  to  him- 
felf  only  the  cities  of  Ace,  Samaria,  Joppa,  and  Gaza; 
and  carrying  off  an  immenfe  booty,  together  with  a 
great  number  of  captives,  whom  he  fettled  at  Alexan¬ 
dria  and  endowed  with  confiderable  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities. — Antigonus  behaved  in  fuch  a  tyrannical 
manner,  that  great  numbers  of  his  Jewifh  fubjedls  fled 
into  Egypt,  and  others  put  themfelves  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Seleucus,  who  alfo  granted  them  confider¬ 
able  privileges.  Hence  this  nation  came  gradually 
to  be  fpread  over  Syria,  and  Afia  Minor ;  while  Ju¬ 
dea  feemed  to  be  in  danger  of  being  depopulated,  till 
it  was  recovered  by  Ptolemy  in  292.  The  affairs  of 

Ithe  Jews  then  took  a  more  prosperous  turn,  and 
continued  in  a  thriving  way  till  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  when  they  were  grievoufly  oppreflfed  by 
the  incurfions  of  the  Samaritans,  at  the  fame  time 
that  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Gali- 

ilee.  Ptolemy,  however,  marched  againft  Antiochus, 
and  defeated  him  ;  after  which,  having  gone  to  Jeru- 
falem  to  offer  facrifices,  he  ventured  to  profane  the 
temple  itfelf  by  going  into  it.  He  penetrated  thro’ 
the  two  outer  courts  5  but  as  he  was  about  to  enter 
the  fanftuary,  he  was  ftruck  with  fuch  dread  and  ter¬ 
ror  that  he  fell  down  half-dead.  A  dreadful  perfec¬ 
tion  was  then  raifed  againft  the  Jews,  who  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  hinder  him  in  his  impious  attempt ;  but 
this  perfecution  was  flopped  by  a  ftill  more  extraor¬ 
dinary  accident  related  under  the  article  Egypt, 
n°  30.  and  the  Jews  again  received  into  favour. 
Subdued  by  About  the  year  204  B.  C.  the  country  of  Judea  was 
t  Antiochus*  fubdued  by  Antiochus  the  Great  ;  and  on  this  occa- 
I  the  Great,  fion  the  loyalty  of  the  Jews  to  the  Egyptians  failed 
them,  the  whole  nation  readily  fubmitting  to  the  king 
of  Syria.  This  attachment  fo  pleafed  the  Syrian  mo¬ 
narch,  that  he  fent  a  letter  to  his  general,  wherein  he 
acquainted  him  that  he  defigned  to  reftore  Jerufalem 
to  its  ancient  fplendor,  and  to  recal  all  the  Jews  that  had 
been  driven  out  of  it :  that  out  of  his  fingular  refpeft 
to  the  temple  of  God,  he  granted  them  20,000  pieces 
of  filver,  towards  the  charges  of  the  vidims,  frankin- 
cenfe,  wine,  and  oil ;  1400  meafures  of  fine  wheat; 
and  375  meafures  of  fait,  towards  their  ufual  oblations: 
that  the  temple  fhould  be  thoroughly  repaired  at  his 
cod;  that  they  fhould  enjoy  the  free  exercife  of  their 
religion  ;  and  reftore  the  public  fcrvice  of  the  temple, 
and  the  priefts,  Levites,  fingers,  &c.  to  their  ufual  func¬ 
tions  :  that  no  ftranger,  or  Jew  that  was  unpurified, 

‘  fhould  enter  farther  into  the  temple  than  was  allowed 
by  their  law;  and  that  no  flefti  of  unclean  beads  ftiould 
be  brought  into  Jerufalem,  not  even  their  fkins  :  and 
all  thefe  under  the  penalty  of  paying  3000  pieces  of 
filver  into  the  treafury  of  the  temple.  He  further 
granted  an  exemption  of  taxes  for  three  years  to  all 
the  difperfed  Jews  that  fhould  come  within  a  limited 
time  to  fettle  in  the  metropolis;  and  that  all  who  had 
been  fold  for  flaves  within  his  dominions  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  fet  free. 

Dreadful  This  fudden  profperity  proved  of  no  long  duration, 
commo-  About  the  year  176,  a  quarrel  happened  between 
lions.  Onias  at  that  time  high  prieft,  and  one  Simon,  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  temple,  which  was  attended  with  the  moft 


fatal  confequences.  The  caufes  of  this  quarrel  are  un-  Jrws. 
known.  The  event,  however,  was,  that  Simon  finding  ' 

he  could  not  get  the  better  of  Onias,  informed  Apol¬ 
lonius  governor  of  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine,  that  there 
was  at  that  time  in  the  temple  an  immenfe  treafure, 
which  at  his  pleafure  might  be  feized  upon  for  theufe 
of  the  king  of  Syria.  Of  this  the  governor  inftantly- 
fent  intelligence  to  the  king,  who  difpatched  one  He- 
liodorus  to  take  poffeflion  of  the  fnppofed  treafure. 

This  perfon,  through  a  miraculous  interpofition,  as  the 
Jews  pretend,  failed  in  his  attempt  of  entering  the 
temple;  upon  which  Simon  accufed  the  high-prieft  to 
the  people,  as  the  perfon  who  had  invited  Heliodorus 
to  Jerufalem.  This  produced  a  kind  of  civil  war,  in 
which  many  fell  on  both  fides.  At  laft  Onias  having 
complained  to  the  king,  Simon  was  banifhed  ;  but  foon 
after,  Antiochus  Epiplianes  having  afeended  the  throne 
of  Syria,  Jafon,  the  high-prieft’s  brother,  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  necefiities  of  Antiocliu3,  purchafed  from 
him  the  high-priefthood  at  the  price  of  350  talents, 
and  obtained  an  order  that  his  brother  fhould  be  fent 
to  Antioch,  there  to  be  confined  for  life. 

Jafon’s  next  ftep  was  to  purchafe  liberty,  at  the  price 
of  150  talents  more,  to  build  a  gymnafium  at  Jerufa¬ 
lem  fimilar  to  thofe  which  were  ufed  in  the  Grecian 
cities  ;  and  to  make  as  many  Jews  as  he  pleafed  free 
citizens  of  Antioch.  By  means  of  thefe  powers  he  be¬ 
came  very  foon  able  to  form  a  ftrong  party  in  Judea  ; 
for  his  countrymen  were  exceedingly  fond  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  cuftoms,  and  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  Antioch  8 
was  a  very  valuable  privilege.  From  this  time  there-  A  general: 
fore  a  general  apoftacy  took  place ;  the  fervice  of  the  aPoftacy 
temple  was  neglected,  and  Jafon  abandoned  himfelf13  es  P  ace* 
without  remorfe  to  all  the  impieties  and  abfurdities  of 
paganifm. 

He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy  his  ill-acquired  dig¬ 
nity.  Having  fent  his  brother  Menelaus  with  the 
ufual  tribute  to  Antiochus,  the  former  took  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fupplanting  Jafon  in  the  fame  manner  that 
he  had  fupplauted  Onias.  Having  offered  for  the  high- 
priefthood  300  talents  more  than  his  brother  had  gi¬ 
ven,  lie  eafily  obtained  it,  and  returned  with  his  new 
eommifiion  to  Jerufalem.  He  foon  got  himfelf  a  ftrong 
party ;  but  Jafon  proving  too  powerful,  forced  Mene¬ 
laus  and  his  adherents  to  retire  to  Antioch.  Here, 
the  better  to  gain  their  point,  they  acquainted  Anti¬ 
ochus  that  they  were  determined  to  renounce  their  old 
religion,  and  wholly  conform  themfelves  to  that  of  the 
Greeks :  which  fo  pleafed  the  tyrant,  that  he  imme¬ 
diately  gave  them  a  force  fufficient  to  drive  Jafon  out 
of  Jerufalem  ;  who  thereupon  took  .refuge  among  the 
Ammonites. 

Menelaus  being  thus  freed  from  his  rival,  took  care 
to  fulfil  his  promife  to  the  king  with  regard  to  the  a- 
poftacy,  but  forgot  to  pay  the  money  he  had  promifed. 

At  laft  he  wasfummoned  to  Antioch;  and  finding  no¬ 
thing  but  the  payment  of  the*  promifed  fum  would  do, 
fent  orders  to  his  brother  Lyfimachus  to  convey  to  him 
as  manyof  the  facred  utenfils  belonging  to  the  temple  as 
could  be  fpared.  As  thefe  were  all  of  'gold,  the  apo- 
ftate  foon  raifed  a  fufficient  fum  from  them,  not  only 
to  fatisfy  the  king,  but  alfo  to  bribe  the  courtiers  in 
his  favour.  But  his  brother  Onias,  who  had  been  all 
this  time  confined  at  Antioch’,  getting  intelligence  of 
the  facrilege,  made  fuch  bitter  complaints,  that  an  in- 
furre&ion 
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Jews.  furreftion  was  ready  to  take  place  among  the  Jews  at 
*“  Antioch.  Menelaus,  in  order  to  avoid  the. impending 

danger,  bribed  Andronicns,  governor  of  the  city,  to 
murder  Onias.  This  produced  the  moll  vehement 
-complaints  as  foon  as  Antiochus  returned  to  the  capi¬ 
tal,  (he  having  been  abfent  for  fome  time  in  order  to 
quell  an  infurre&ion  in  Cilicia);  which  at  laft  ended  in 
the  death  of  Andronicus,  who  was  executed  by  the 
king’s  order.  By  dint  of  money,  however,  Menelaus 
ftill  found  means  to  keep  up  his  credit;  but  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  draw  fuch  large  fums  from  Jerufalem,  that  the 
inhabitants  at  latl  maflacred  his  brother  Lyfimachus, 
whom  he  had  left  governor  of  the  city  in  his  abfence. 
Antiochus  foon  after  took  a  journey  to  Tyre ;  upon 
which  the  Jews  fent  deputies  to  him,  both  to  juftify 
the  death  of  Lyfimachus,  and  to  accufe  Menelaus  of 
being  the  author  of  all  the  tronbles  which  had  hap¬ 
pened.  The  apoftate,  however,  was  never  at  a  lofs 
while  he  could  procure  money.  By  means  of  this 
powerful  argument  he  pleaded  his  caufe  fo  effe&nally, 
that  the  deputies  were  not  only  call,  but  put  to  death; 
and  this  nnjuft  fentence  gave  the  traitor  fuch  a  com¬ 
plete  viftory  over  all  his  enemies,  that  from  thence¬ 
forth  he  commenced  a  downright  tyrant.  Jerufalem 
was  deftitute  of  protedlors;  and  the  fanhedrim,  if  there 
were  any  zealous  men  left  among  them,  were  fo  much 
terrified,  that  they  durll  not  oppofe  him,  though  they 
evidently  faw  that  his  defign  was  finally  to  eradicate 
the  religion  and  liberties  of  his  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Antiochus  was  taken  up  with  the 
conquelt  of  Egypt,  and  a  report  waS  fome  how  or  other 
fpread  that  he  had  been  killed  at  the  fiege  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  At  this  news  the  Jews  imprudently  (hewed  fome 
(igns  of  joy;  and  Jafon  thinking  this  a  proper  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  regain  his  loft  dignity,  appeared  before  Je¬ 
rufalem  at  the  head  of  about  1000  refolute  men.  The 
gates  were  quickly  opened  to  him  by  fome  of  his 
friends  in  the  city  ;  upon  which  Menelaus  retired  into 
the  citadel,  and  Jafon,  minding  nothing  but  his  refent- 
ment,  committed  the  moft  horrid  butcheries.  At  laft 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  both  the  city  and  country,  on 
the  news  that  Antiochus  was  coming  with  a  powerful 
army  againft  him;  for  that  prince,  highly  provoked  at 
this  rebellion,  aud  efpecially  at  the  rejoicings  the  Jews 
had  made  on  the  report  of  his  death,  had  a&ually  re- 
5  folved  to  punifh  the  city  in  the  fevered  manner.  Ac- 
Jerufalem  cordingly,  about  1 70  B.  C.  having  made  himfelf  ma- 
taken  by  fter  of  the  city,  he  behaved  with  fuch  cruelty,  that 
Antiochus  w{thin  three  days  they  reckoned  no  fewer  than  40,000 
pip  anes.  auj  as  many  fold  for  flaves.  In  the  midft  of 

this  dreadful  calamity,  the  apoftate  Menelaus  found 
means  not  only  to  preferve  himfelf  from  the  general 
(laughter,  but  even  to  regain  the  good  graces  of  the 
king,  who,  having  by  his  means  plundered  the  temple 
of  every  thing  Valuable,  returned  to  Antioch  in  a  kind 
of  triumph.  Before  he  departed,  however,  he  put  Ju¬ 
dea  under  the  government  of  one  Philip,  a  barbarous 
Phrygian;  Samaria  under  that  of  Andronicus,  a  per- 
fon  of  a  fimilar  difpofition  ;  and  left  Menelaus,  the 
moft  hateful  of  all  the  three,  in  poffellion  of  the  high- 
priefthood. 

His  non-  Though  the  Jews  fuffered  exceedingly  under  thefe 
(trous  tyrannical  governors,  they  were  ftill  referved  for  greater 
cruelty.  calamities.  About  168  B.C.  Antiochus  having  been 
moft  feverely  mortified  by  the  Romans,  took  it  into 


his  head  to  wreck  his  vengeance  on  the  unhappy  Jews.  Jewi. 
For  this  purpofe  he  difpatched  Apollonius  at  the  head  “ 

of  22,000  men,  with  orders  to  plunder  all  the  cities  of 
Judea,  to  murder  all  the  men,  and  fell  the  women  and 
children  for  (laves.  Apollonius  accordingly  came  with 
his  army,  and  to  outward  appearance  with  a  peaceable 
intention;  neither  was  he  fufpe&ed  by  the  Jews,  as  he 
was  fuperintendant  of  the  tribute  in  Paleftine.  He 
kept  himfelf  ina&ive  till  the  next  fabbath,  when  tlifey 
were  all  in  a  profound  quiet  ;  and  then,  on  a  fudden, 
commanded  his  men  to  arms.  Some  of  them  he  fent 
to  the  temple  and  fynagogues,  with  orders  to  cut  in 
pieces  all  whom  they  found  there  ;  whilft  the  reft  go¬ 
ing  through  the  ftreets  of  the  city  maflacred  all  that 
came  in  their  way;  the* fuperftitious  Jews  not  attemp¬ 
ting  to  make  the  lead  refiftance  for  fear  of  breaking 
the  Sabbath.  He  next  ordered  the  city  to  be  plun¬ 
dered  and  fet  on  fire,  pulled  down  all  their  (lately 
buildings,  caufed  the  wali3  to  be  demolidied,  and  car¬ 
ried  away  captive  about  10,000  of  thofe  who  had  tJ 

efcaped  the  (laughter.  From  that  time  the  fervice  of  The  temple 

the  temple  was  totally  abandoned  ;  that  place  having  profaned, 
been  quite  polluted,  both  with  the  blood  of  multitudes  ,an(*.tJ’e 
who  had  been  killed,  and  in  various  other  ways.  The  i;  k,'nabo- 
Syrian  troops  built  a  large  fortrefs  on  an  eminence  in  lilhed. 
the  city  of  David;  fortified  it  with  a  ftrong  wall  and 
(lately  towers,  and  put  a  garrifon  in  it  to  command  the 
temple  over-againft  which  it  was  built,  fo  that  the 

foldiers  could  eafily  fee  and  Tally  out  upon  all  thofe 

who  attempted  to  come  into  the  temple  ;  fo  many  of 
whom  were  continually  plundered  and  murdered  by 
them,  that  the  reft,  not  daring  to  (lay  any  longer  in 
Jerufalem,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

Antiochus,  not  yet  fatiated  with  the  blood  of  the 
Jews,  refolved  either  totally  to  abolifli  their  religion, 
or  deftroy  their  whole  race.  He  therefore  iflued  out 
a. decree  that  all  nations  within  his  dominions  (hould 
forfake  their  old  religion  and  gods,  and  worfliip  thofe 
of  the  king  under  the  moft  fevere  penalties.  To  make 
his  orders  more  effe&ual,  he  fent  overfeers  into  every 
province  to  fee  them  ftri&ly  put  in  execution;  and  as 
he  knew  the  Jews  were  the  only  people  who  would 
difobey  them,  fpecial  directions  were  given  to  have  them 
treated  with  the  utmoft  feverity.  Atheneas,  an  old 
and  cruel  minifter,  well  verfed  in  all  the  pagan  rites, 
was  fent  into  Judea.  He  began  by  dedicating  the 
temple  to  Jupiter  Olympius,  and  fetting  up  his  ftatue 
on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Another  leffer  altar  was 
railed  before  it,  on  which  they  offered  facrifices  to  that 
falfe  deity.  All  who  refufed  to  come  and  worfliip  this 
idol  were  either  maflacred,  or  put  to  fome  cruel  tortures 
till  they  either  complied  or  expired  under  the  hands  of 
the  executioners.  At  the  fame  time,  altars,  groves, 
and  ftatues,  were'raifed  every  where  through  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to  worfliip  them 
under  the  fame  fevere  penalties;  while  it  was  inftant 
death  to  obferve  the  fabbath,  circumcifion,  or  any  o- 
ther  inftitution  of  Mofes.  .  ti 

At  laft,  when  vaft  numbers  had  been  put  to  cruel  Reftored  by 
deaths,  and  many  more  had  faved  their  lives  by  their  Mattatkias. 
apoftacy,  an  eminent  prieft,  named  Mattathias ,  began 
to  fignalize  himfelf  by  his  bravery  and  zeal  for  reli¬ 
gion.  He  had  for  fome  time  been  obliged  to  retire  to 
Modin  his  native  place,  in  order  to  avoid  the  perfeeu- 
tion  which  raged  at  Jerufalem.  During  his  recefa 
there. 
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;  Jews,  there,  Apelles,  one  of  the  king’s  officers,  came  to  oblige 
- the  inhabitants  to  comply  with  the  abovementioned  Or¬ 
ders.  By  him  Mattathias  and  his  fons  were  addreffed  in 
the  moft  earned  manner,  and  had  the  mod  ample' pro- 
mifesmade  them  of  the  king’s  favour  and  prote&ion  if 
they  would  renounce  their  religion.  But  Mattathias  an- 
fwered,  that  though  the  whole  Jewifh  nation,  and  thfe 
whole  world,  were  to  conform  to  the  king’s  edict,  yet 
both  he  and  his  fons  would  continue  faithful  to  their 
God  to  the  lad  minute  of  their  lives.  At  the  fame 
time  perceiving  one  of  his  countrymen  jud  going  to 

(offer  facrifices  to  an  idol,  he  fell  upon  him  and  indant- 
ly  killed  him,  agreeable  to  the  law  of  Mofes  in  fuch 
cafes.  Upon  this  his  fons,  fired  with  the  fame  zeal, 
killed  the  officer  and  his  men  ;  overthrew  the  altar  and 
idol ;  and,  running  about  the  city,  cried  out,  that  thofe 
who  were  zealous  for  the  law  of  God  fhould  follow 
them  ;  by  which  means  they  quickly  faw  themfelves  at 
the  head  of  a  numerous  troop,  with  whom  they  foon 
after  withdrew  into  fome  of  the  defarts  of  Judea.  They 
were  followed  by  many  others',  fo  that  in  a  fliort  time 

I  they  found  themfelves  in  a  condition  to  refid  their 

enemies;  and  having  confidered  the  danger  to  which 
they  were  expofed  by  their  fcrupulous  obfervance  of 
the  Sabbath,  they  refolved  to  defend  themfelves,  in  cafe 
of  an  attack,  upon  that  day  as  well  as  upon  any  other. 

In  the  year  167  B.  C.  Mattathias  finding  that  his 
followers  daily  increafed  in  number,  began  to  try  his 
ftrength  by  attacking  the  Syrians  and  apodate  Jews. 
As  many  of  thefe  as  he  took  he  put  to  death,  but 
forced  a  much  greater  number  to  fly  for  refuge  into 
foreign  countries;  and  having  foon  firuck  his  enemies 
with  terror,  he  marched  from  city  to  city,  overturned 
the  idolatrous  altars,  opened  the  Jewifh  fynagogues, 
made  a  dHigent  fearch  after  all  the  facred  books,  and 
caufed  frefh  copies  of  them  to  be  written ;  he  alfo  caufed 
the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  be  refumed,  and  all  the 
males  born  fince  the  perfecution  to  be  circumcifed.  In 
all  this  he  was  attended  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  he  had 
extended  his  reformation  through  a  confiderable  part 
of  Judea  within  the  fpace  of  one  year ;  and  would  pro¬ 
bably  have  completed  it,  had  he  not  been  prevented 
by  death. 

**  Mattathias  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Judas,  furna- 
idasMac-  mec*  Maccabeus,  the  greateft  uninfpired  hero  of  whom 
bsus.  the  Jews  can  boad.  His  troops  amounted  to  no  more 
than  6000  men;  yet  with  thefe  he  quickly  made  him- 
felf  matter  of  fome  of  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  of  Judea, 
and  became  terrible  to  the  Syrians,  Samaritans,  and 
apoftate  Jews.  In  one  year  he  defeated  the  Syrians  in 
five  pitched  battles,  and  drove  them  quite  out  of  the 
country  ;  after  which  he  purified  the  temple,  and  re- 
ftored  the  true  worfhip,  which  had  been  interrupted 
for  three  years  and  a  half.  Only  one  obftade  now  re¬ 
mained,  viz.  the  Syrian  garrifon  abovementioned, 
which  had  been  placed  over-againft  the  temple,  and 
which  Judas  could  not  at  prefent  reduce.  In  order  to 
prevent  them  from  interrupting  the  worfhip,  however, 
he  fortified  the  mountain  on  which  the  temple  flood, 
with  an  high  wall  and  ftrong  towers  round  about,  lea¬ 
ving  a  garrifon  to  defend  it ;  making  fome  additional 
fortifications  at  the  fame  time  to  Bethzura,  a  fortrefs 
at  about  20  miles  dittance. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  being  on  his  return 
from-  an  unfuccefsful  expedition  into  Perfia,  received 
Vo  u  V. 


the  difagreeable  news  that  the  Jews  had  all  to  a  man  Jews, 
revolted,  defeated  his  generals,  driven  their  armies  out  "— ** 

of  Judea,  and  reftored  their  ancient  worfhip.  This 
threw  him  into  fuch  a  fury,  that  he  commanded  his 
charioteer  to  drive  with  the  utmoft  fpeed,  threatening 
utterly  to  extirpate  the  Jewifh  race,  without  leaving  a 
Angle  perfon  alive.  Thefe  words  were  fcarce  uttered, 
when  he  was  feized  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  bowels,  Dreadful 
which  no  remedy  could  cure  or  abate.  But  notwith-  death  of 
(landing  this  violent  fhock,  differing  himfelf  to  be  hur-  Antiochus 
ried  away  by  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  he  gave  orders  ancs* 
for  proceeding  with  the  fame  precipitation  in  his  jour¬ 
ney.  But  while  he  was  thus  haftening  forward,  he  fell 
from  his  chariot,  and  was  fo  bruifed  by  the  fall,  that 
his  attendants  were  forced  to  put  him  into  a  litter. 

Not  being  able  to  bear  even  the  motion  of  the  litter, 
he  was  forced  to  halt  at  a  town  called  Tab*  on  the 
confines  of  Perfia  and  Babylonia.  Here  he  kept  his 
bed,  fuffering  inexpreflible  tormertts,  occafioned  chief¬ 
ly  by  the  vermin  which  bred  in  his  body,  and  the 
flench,  which  made  him  infupportable  even  to  himfelf. 

But  the  torments  of  his  mind,  caufed  by  his  refledling 
on  the  former  adlions  of  his  life,  furpaffed  by  many 
degrees  thofe  of  his  body.  Polybius,  who  in  his  ac¬ 
count  of  this  prince’s  death  agrees  with  the  Jewifh  hi- 
florians,  tells  us,  that  the  uneafinefs  of  his  mind  grew 
at  lad  to  a  conflant  delirium  or  flate  of  madnefs,  by 
reafon  of  feveral  fpedtres  and  apparitions  of  evil  genii 
or  fpirits,  which  he  imagined  were  continually  re- 
roaching  him  with  the  many  wicked  aftions  of  which 
e  had  been  guilty.  At  laft,  having  languifhed  for 
fome  time  in  this  miferable  condition,  he  expired,  and 
by  his  death  freed  the  Jews  from  the  moft  inveterate 
enemy  they  had  ever  known. 

Notwithflanding  the  death  of  Antiochus,  however, 
the  war  was  dill  carried  on  againd  the  Jews ;  but 
through  the  valour  and  good  conduft  of  Judas,  the 
Syrians  were  condantly  defeated,  and  in  163  B.  C.  a 
peace  was  concluded  upon  terms  very  advantageous  to 
the  Jewifh  nation.  This  tranquillity,  however,  was 
of  no  long  continuance ;  the  Syrian  generals  renewed 
their  hoftilities,  and  were  attended  with  the  fame  ill 
fuccefs  as  before.  Judas  defeated  them  in  five  engage¬ 
ments;  but  in  the  fixth  was  abandoned  by  all  his  men 
except  800,  who,  together  with  their  chief,  were  (lain 
in  the  year  161  B.  C. 

The  news  of  the  death  of  Judas  threw  his  country-  Exploits  of 
men  into  the  utmod  confternatiofi,  and  feemed  to  give  Jonathan, 
new  life  to  all  their  enemies.  He  was  fucceeded,  how-  awl 

ever,  by  his  brother  Jonathan ;  who  condu&ed  mat-  yrcaa* 
ters  with  no  lefs  prudence  and  fuccefs  than  Judas  had 
done,  till  he  was  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  to  death 
by  Tryphon,  a  Syrian  ufurper,  who  fhortly  after  mur¬ 
dered  his  own  fovereign.  The  traitor  immediately 
prepared  to  invade  Judea  ;  but  found  all  his  projects 
frullrated  by  Simon,  Jonathan’s  brother.  This  pontiff 
repaired  all  the  fortreffes  of  Judea,  and  furnifhed 
them  with  frefh  garrifons,  took  Joppa  and  Gaza,  and 
drove  out  the  Syrian  garrifon  from  the  fortrefs  of  Jeru- 
falem ;  but  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  murdered  by  a  fon- 
in-law  named  Ptolemy,  about  135  B.  C. 

Simon  was  fucceeded  by  fon  Hyrcan;  who  not  only 
(hook  off  the  yoke  of  Syria,  but  conquered  the  Sama¬ 
ritans,  demolifhed  their  capital  city,  and  became  ma¬ 
tter  of  all  Paleftine,  to  which  he  added  the  provinces 
22  A  of 
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•  of  Samaria  and  Galilee;  all  which  he  enjoyed  till  with¬ 
in  a  year  of  his  death,  without  the  leaft  difturbance 
from  without,  or  any  internal  difcord.  His  reign  was 
no  lefs  remarkable  on  the  account  of  his  great  wifdom 
and  piety  at  home,  than  his  conquefts  abroad.  He 
was  the  firft  fince  the  captivity  who  had  affumed  the 
royal  title  ;  and  he  raifed  the  Jewilh  nation  to  a  greater 
degree  of  fplendor  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed  fince  that 
time.  The  author  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Macca¬ 
bees  alfo  informs  us,  that  in  him  three  dignities  were 
centered  which  never  met  in  any  other  perfon,  namely, 
the  royal  dignity,  the  high-priefthood,  and  the  gift 
of  prophecy.  But  the  inftances  given  of  this  Taft 
are  very  equivocal  and  fufpicious.  The  laft  year 
of  his  reign,  however,  was  imbittered  by  a  quarrel 
with  the  pharifees;  and  which  proceeded  fuch  a  length 
as  was  thought  to  have  Ihortened  his  days.  Hyrcan 
had  always  been  a  great  friend  to  that  fed,  and  they 
had  hitherto  enjoyed  the  moft  honourable  employments 
in  the  ftate  ;  but  at  length  one  of  them,  named  Elea- 
zar,  took  it  into  his  head  to  queftion  Hyrcan’s  legiti¬ 
macy,  alleging,  that  his  mother  had  formerly  been  a 
Have,  and  confequently  that  -he  was  incapable  of  en¬ 
joying  the  high-priefthood.  This  report  was  credited, 
or  pretended  to  be  fo,  by  the  whole  feft  ;  which  irrita¬ 
ted  the  .high-prieft  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  joined  the 
fadducees,  and  could  never  afterwards  be  reconciled  to 
the  pharifees,  who  therefore  raifed  all  the  troubles  and 
feditions  they  could  during  the  fhort  time  he  lived. 

Hyrcan  died  in  107  B.  C.  and  was  fucceeded  by 
his  eldeft  fon  Ariftobulus,  who  conquered  Iturea,  but 
proved  a  moft  cruel  and  barbarous  tyrant,  polluting 
his  hands  with  the  blood  even  of  his  mother  and  one 
of  his  brothers,  keeping  the  reft  clofely  confined  du- 
,5  ring  his  reign,  which,  however,  was  but  fliort.  He 
Alexander  was  fucceeded  in  105  by  Alexander  Jannasus,  the 
Jannaeiis,  a  grcateft  conqueror,  next  to  king  David,  that  ever  fat 
quw>r.°n"  on  Jewi^1  throne..  He  was  hated,  however,  by 
the  pharifees,  and  once  in  danger  of  being  killed  in  a 
tumult  excited  by  them  ;  but  having  caufed  his  guards 
to  fall  upon  the  mutinous  mob,  they  killed6ooo  of  them, 
and  difperfed  the  reft.  After  this,  finding  it  impof- 
fible  to  remain  in  quiet  in  his  own  kingdom,  he  left  Je- 
rufalem,  with  a  defign  to  apply  himfelf  wholly  to  the 
extending  of  his  conquefts  ;  but  while  he  w-as  bulled 
in  fubduing  his  foreign  enemies,  the  pharifees  raifed 
a  rebellion  at  home.  This  was  quaftied  in  the  year  86 
B.  C.  and  the  rebels  were  treated  in  the  moft  inhuman 
manner.  The  faftion,  however,  was  by  this  means  fo 
thoroughly  quelled,  that  they  never  dared  to  lift  up 
their  heads  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  Alexander  having 
made  feveral  conquefts  in  Syria,  died  about  79  B.  C. 
Conteftsbe-  The  king  left  two  fons,  Hyrcanus  and  Ariftobulus  ; 
tween  his  but  bequeathed  the  government  to  his  wife  Alexan- 
fbns  Hyr-  Jra  as  long  as  (he  lived  :  but  as  he  faw  her  greatly 
4riftVbi>  afraid,  and  not  without  reafon,  of  the  refentment  of 
inS,  the  pharifees,  he  defired  his  queen,  juft  before  his 

death,  to  fend  for  the  principal  leaders  of  that  party, 
and  pretend  to  be  entirely  devoted  to  them  ;  in  which 
cafe,  he  allured  her,  that  they  would  fupport  her  and 
her  fons  after  her  in  the  peaceable  poffeffion  of  the 
government.  With  this  advice  the  queen  complied; 
but  found  herfelf  much  embarraffed  by  the  turbulent 
pharifees,  who,  after  feveral  exorbitant  demands,  would 
at  laft  be  contented  with  nothing  lefs  than  the  total 


extermination  of  their  adverfaries  the  fadducees.  As  Jew s. 

the  queen  was  unable  to  refill  the  ftrength  of  the  pha- 
rifaic  faftion,  a  moft  cruel  perfecution  immediately 
took  place  againft  the  fadducees,  which  continued  for 
four  years  ;  until  at  laft,  upon  their  earneft  petition, 
they  were  difperfed  among  the  feveral  garrifons  of  the 
kingdom,  in  order  to  fecure  them  from  the  violence 
of  their  enemies.  A  few  years  after  this,  being  feized 
with  a  dangerous  ficknefs,  her  youngeft  fon  Ariftobu¬ 
lus  collefted  a  ftrong  party  in  order  to  fecure  the  crown 
to  himfelf ;  but  the  queen,  being  difpleafed  wfith  his 
conduft,  appointed  her  other  fon  Hyrcanus,  whom  Ihe 
had  before  made  high-prieft,  to  fucceed  her  alfo  in  the 
royal  dignity.  Soon  after  this  Ihe  expired,  and  left 
her  two  fons  competitors  for  the  crown.  The  phari¬ 
fees  raifed  an  army  againft  Aiiftobulus,  which  almoft 
inftantl.y  deferted  to  him,  fo  that  Hyrcanus  found 
himfelf  obliged  to  accept  of  peace  upon  any  terms  ; 
which,  however,  was  not  granted,  till  the  latter  had 
abandoned  all  title  both  to  the  royal  and  pontifical 
dignity,  and  contented  himfelf  with  the  enjoyment  of 
his  peculiar  patrimony  as  a  private  perfon. 

But  this  depofition  did  not  extinguilh  the  party 
of  Hyrcanus.  A  new  cabal  was  raifed  by  Antipa¬ 
ter  an  ldunuean  profelyte,  and  father  of  Herod  the 
Great ;  who  carried  off  Hyrcanus  into  Arabia,  under 
pretence  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he  remained  in 
Judea.  Here  he  applied  to  Aretas  king  of  that 
country,  who  undertook  to  reftore  the  depofed  mo¬ 
narch;  and  for  that  purpofe  invaded  Judea,  defeated 
Ariftobulus,  and  kept  him  clofely  befieged  in  Jerufa-  ig 
lem.  The  latter  had  reconrfe  to  the  Romans  ;  and  TheVo- 
having  bribed  Scaurus,  one  of  their  generals,  he  defeat-  mans  called 
ed  Aretas  with  the  lofs  of  7000  of  his  men,  and  drove  in  hY  ArH| 
him  quite  out  of  the  country.  The  two  brothers  next  ^°^l,'lls'  I 
fent  preients  to  Pompey,  at  that  time  commander  in 
chief  of  all  the  Roman  forces  in  the  eaft,  and  whom 
they  made  the  arbitrator  of  their  differences.  But  he, 
fearing  that  Aiiftobulus,  againft  whom  he  intended  to 
declare,  might  obftruft  his  intended  expedition  againft 
the  Nabatheaus,  difmiffed  them  with  a  promife,  that 
as  foon  as  he  had  fubdued  Aretas,  he  would  come  in-  f 

to  Judea  and  decide  their  controverfy. 

This  delay  gave  fuch  offence  to  Ariftobulus,  that  he 
fuddenly  departed  for  Judea  without  even  taking  leave 
of  the  Roman  general,  Who  on  his  part  was  no  lefs 
offended  at  this  want  of  refpeft.  The  confequence 
was,  that  Pompey  entered  Judea  with  thofe  troops 
with  which  he  had  defigned  to  aft  againft  the  Naba- 
thasans,  and  fummoned  Ariftobulus  to  appear  before  * 
him.  The  Jewilh  prince  would  gladly  have  been  ex- 
cufed  ;  but  was  forced  by  his  own  people  to  comply 
with  Pompey’s  fummons,  to  avoid  a  war  with  that  ge¬ 
neral.  He  came  accordingly  more  than  once  or  twice 
to  him,  and  was  difmiffed  with  great  promifes  and 
marks  of  friendfhip.  But  at  laft  Pompey  infilled,  that 
he  fhonld  deliver  into  his  hands  all  the  fortified  places 
lie  poffeffed  ;  which  let  Ariftobulus  plainly  fee  that  he 
was  in  the  intereft  of  Ins  brother,  and  upon  this  he 
fled  to  Jerufalem  with  a  defign  to  oppofe  the  Romans 
to  the  utmoft  of  his  power.  He  was  quickly  followed 
by  Pompey;  and  to  prevent  hoftilities  was  at  laft  for¬ 
ced  to  go  and  throw  himfelf  at  the  feet  of  the  haugh¬ 
ty  Roman,  and  to  promife  him  a  confiderable  fum  of 
money  as  the  reward  of  his  forbearance.  This  fub- 
rtiffioa. 
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Jews,  million  was  accepted  ;  but  Gabinius,  being  fent  with 
fome  troops  to  receive  the  ftipulated  fum,  was  repul- 
fed  by  the  garrifon  of  Jerufalem,  who  fhut  the  gates 
again  ft  him,  and  refufed  to  fulfil  the  agreement.  This 
difappointment  fo  exafperated  Pompey,  that  he  im- 
I{>  mediately  marched  with  his  whole  army  againft  thecity. 
s  Jerufalem  The  Roman  general  firft  fent  propofals  of  peace  ; 

aken  by  but  finding  the  Jews  refolved  to  ttand  out  to  the  laft, 
1  Pompey.  he  began  the  fiege  in  form.  As  the  place  was  ftrong- 
ly  fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,  he  might  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  accomplifli  his  defign,  had  not 
the  Jews  been  fuddenly  feized  with  a  qualm  of  con¬ 
fidence  refpe&ing  the  obfervance  of  the  fabbath-day. 
From  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  they  had  made  no 
fcruple  of  taking  up  arms  againft  an  offending  enemy 
on  the  fabbath  ;  but  now  they  difcovered,  that  tho’  it 
was  lawful  on  that  day  to  ftand  on  their  defence  in  cafe 
they  were  a&ually  attacked,  yet  it  was  unlawful  to  do 
any  thing  towards  the  preventing  of  thofe  preparatives 
which  the  enemy  made  towards  fuch  future  aflaults. 
As  therefore  they  never  moved  an  hand  to  hinder  the 
erefl-ion  of  mounds  and  batteries,  or  the  making  of 
breaches  in  their  walls  on  the  fabbath,  the  befiegers 
at  laft  made  fuch  a  confiderable  breach  on  that  day, 
that  the  garrifon  could  no  longer  refift  them.  The  city 
was  therefore  taken  in  the  year  63  B.  C.  12,000  of 
the  inhabitants  were  flaughtered,  and  many  more  died 
by  their  own  hands  ;  while  the  priefts,  who  were  offer- 
ing  up  the  ufual  prayers  and  facrifices  in  the  temple, 
cliofe  rather  to  be  butchered  along  with  their  brethren, 
than  fuffer  divine  fervice  to  be  one  moment  interrup¬ 
ted.  At  laft,  after  the  Romans  had  fatiated  their 
cruelty  with  the  death  of  a  vaft  number  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  Hyrcanus  was  reftored  to  the  pontifical  dig¬ 
nity  with  the  title  of  princes  but  forbid  to  affume  the 
title  of  king ,  to  wear  a  diadem,  or  to  extend  his  terri¬ 
tories  beyond  the  limits  of  Judea.  To  prevent  future 
revolts,  the  walls  were  pulled  down  ;  and  Scaurus  was 
left  governor  with  a  fufficient  force.  But  before  he  de¬ 
parted,  the  Roman  general  gave  the  Jews  a  ftill  great¬ 
er  offence  than  almoft  any  thing  he  had  hitherto  done; 
and  that  was  by  entering  into  the  moft  facred  receffes 
of  the  temple,  where  he  took  a  view  of  the  golden 
table,  candleftick,  ce/.fers,  lamps,  and  all  the  other 
facred  veffels ;  buf  out  of  refpeft  to  the  Deity,  forbore 
to  touch  any  of  them,  and  when  he  came  out  com¬ 
manded  the  priefts  immediately  to  purify  the  temple 
according  to  cuftom. 

Pompey  having  thus  fubdued  the  Jewifti  nation,  fet 
out  for  Rome,  carrying  along  with  him  Ariftobulus 
and  his  two  fons  Alexander  and  Antigonus,  as  cap¬ 
tives  to  adorn  Iris  future  triumph.  Ariftobulus  himfelf 
and  his  fon  Antigonus  were  led  in  triumph;  but  Alexan¬ 
der  found  means  to  efcape  into  Judea,  where  heraifed  an 
armj^  of  10,000  foot  and  ^oohorfe,  and  began  to  fortify 
feveral  ftrong  holds,  from  whence  he  made  inenrfions 
into  the  neighbouring  country.  As  for  Hyrcanus,  he 
had  no  fooner  found  himfelf  freed  from  his  rival  bro¬ 
ther,  than  lie  relapfed  into  his  former  indolence,  lea¬ 
ving  the  care  of  all  his  affairs  to  Antipater,  .who,  like 
a  true  politician,  failed  not  to  turn  the  weaknefs  of  the 
prince  to  his  own  advantage  and  the  aggrandizing  of 
his  family.  He  forefaw,  however,  that  lie  could  not 
eafily  compafs  his  ends,  unlefs  he  ingratiated  himfelf 
with  the  Romans ;  and  therefore  fpared  neither  pains  nor 


coft  to  gain  their  favour.  Scaurus  foon  after  received  Jews, 
from  him  a  fupply  of  corn  and  other  provifions,  with-  - 

out  w'hich  his  army,  which  he  had  led  againft  the  me¬ 
tropolis  of  Arabia,  would  have  been  in  danger  of  pc- 
rifliing ;  and  after  this,  he  prevailed  on  the  king  to- 
pay  300  talents  to  the  Romans,  to  prevent  them  from 
ravaging  his  country.  Hyrcanus  was  now  in  no  con¬ 
dition  to  face  his  enemy  Alexander;  and  therefore  had 
again  recourfe  to  the  Romans,  Antipater  at  the  fame 
time  fending  as  many  troops  as  he  could  fpare  to  join 
them.  Alexander  ventured  a  battle;  but  was  defeat¬ 
ed  with  confiderable  lofs,  and  befieged  in  a  ftrong  fort- 
refs  named  Alexandrian.  Here  he  would  have  been 
forced  to  furrender;  but  his  mother,  partly  by  her  ad- 
drefs,  and  partly  by  the  fervices  fhe  found  means  to  do 
the  Roman  general,  prevailed  upon  him  to  grant  her 
fon  a  pardon  for  what  was  part.  The  fortreffes  were 
then  demolifhed,  that  they  might  not  give  occafion  to 
frelh  revolts;  Hyrcanus  was  again  reftored  to  the  pon-  to 
tifical  dignity  ;  and  the  province  was  divided  into  five  Jewifh  go- 
feveral  diftridts,  in  each  of  which  a  feparate  court  of  v^rnmtnt 
judicature  was  erefted.  The  firft  of  thefe  was  at  Je- 
rufalem,  the  fecond  at  Gadara,  the  third  at  Amath,  ariftocracy. 
the  fourth  at  Jericho,  and  the  fifth  at  Sephoris  in  Ga¬ 
lilee.  Thus  was  the  government  changed  from  a  mo¬ 
narchy  to  an  ariftocracy,  and  the  Jews  now  fell  under 
a  fet  of  domineering  lords. 

Soon  after  this,  Ariftobulus  found  means  to  efcape 
from  his  confinement  at  Rome,  and  raifed  new  troubles 
in  Judea,  but  was  again  defeated  and  taken  prifoner  : 
his  fon  alfo  renewed  his  attempts;  but  was  in  like  man¬ 
ner  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  near  10,000  of  his  follow¬ 
ers  ;  after  which  Gabinius,  having  fettled  the  affairs  of 
Judea  to  Antipater’s  mind,  refigned  the  government  of 
his  province  to  Craffus.  The  only  tranfaftion  during 
his  government  was  his  plundering  the  temple  of  all  its 
money  and  facred  utenfils,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
10,000  Attic  talents,  /.  e.  above  two  millions  of  our 
money.  After  this  facrilege,  Craffus  fet  out  on  his 
expedition  againft  Parthia,  where  he  perifhed  ;  and  his 
death  was  by  the  Jews  interpreted  as  a  divine  judg¬ 
ment  for  his  impiety. 

The  war  between  Csefar  and  Pompey  afforded  the  jews  fa_ 
Jews  fome  refpite,  and  likewife  an  opportunity  of  in-  voured  by 
gratiating  themfelves  with  the  former,  which  the  poli-  Caefar. 
tic  Antipater  readily  embraced.  His  fervices  were  re¬ 
warded  by  the  emperor.  He  confirmed  Hyrcanus  in 
his  prieftliood,  added  to  it  the  principality  of  Judea  to 
be  entailed  on  his  pofterity  for  ever,  and  reftored  the 
Jewilh  nation  to  their  ancient  rights  and  privileges; 
ordering  at  the  fame  time  a  pillar  to  be  ere&ed,  where¬ 
on  all  thefe  grants,  and  his  own  decree,  fliould  be  en¬ 
graved,  which  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  foon  after, 
when  Caefar  himfelf  came  into  Judea,  he  granted  liber¬ 
ty  alfo  to  fortify  thecity,  and  rebuild  the  wall  which 
had  been  demolifhed  by  Pompey. 

During  the  lifetime  of  Caefar,  the  Jews  were  fo 
highly  favoured,  that  they  could  fcarcely  be  faid  to  feel 
the  Roman  yoke.  After  his  death,  however,  the  na¬ 
tion  fell  into  great  diforders ;  which  were  not  finally 
quelled,  till  Herod,  who  was  created  king  of  Judea  by 
Marc  Anthony  in  40  B.  C.  was  fully  eftablifhed  on  the  Herod* 
throne  by  the  taking  of  Jerufalem  by  his  allies  the  raifed 
Romans  in  37  B.  C.  The  immediate  confequence  throne"^ 
this  was  another  cruel  pillage  and  maffacre  :  then  fol-  ne‘ 

22  A  2  lowed 
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Jews,  lowed  the  death  of  Antigonus  the  fon  of  Ariftobulus, 
who  had  for  three  years  maintained  his  ground  aga  in  It 
Herod,  put  to  death  his  brother  Phafael,  and  cut  off 
Hyrcanus’s  ears,  in  order  the  more  effe&ually  to  inca¬ 
pacitate  him  for  the  high-priefthood. 

His  tyranny  The  Jews  gained  but  little  by  this  change  of  ma¬ 
ud  cruelty,  fters.  The  new  king  proved  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants 
mentioned  in  hiftory.  He  began  his  reign  with  a  cruel 
perfecution  of  thofe  who  had  Tided  with  his  rival  An¬ 
tigonus  ;  great  numbers  of  whom  he  put  to  death,  fei- 
zing  and  confifcating  their  effe&s  for  his  own  ufe. 
Nay,  fuch  was  his  jealoufy  in  this  laft  refpeft,  that  he 
caufed  guards  to  be  placed  at  the  city-gates,  in  order 
to  watch  the  bodies  of  thofe  of  the  Antigonian  fac¬ 
tion  who  were  carried  out  to  be  buried,  left  fome 
of  their  riches  (hould  be  carried  along  with  them. 
His  jealoufy  next  prompted  him  to  decoy  Hyrcanus, 
the  banilhed  pontiff,  from  Parthia,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  that  he  might  put  him  to  death,  tho’  contrary 
to  his  nioft  folemn  promifes.  His  cruelty  then  fell  upon 
his  own  family.  He  had  married  Mariamne,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Hyrcanus  ;  whofe  brother,  Ariftobulus,  a  young 
prince  of  great  hopes,  was  made  higli-prieft  at  the in- 
tercefiion  of  his  mother  Alexandra.  But  the  tyrant, 
confcious  that  Ariftobulus  had  a  better  right  to  the 
kingdom  than  himfelf,  caufed  him  foon  after  to  be 
drowned  in  a  bath.  The  next  viftim  was  his  beloved 
queen  Mariamne  herfelf.  Herod  had  been  fummoned 
to  appear  firft  before  Marc  Anthony,  and  then  before 
Auguftus,  in  order  to  clear  himfelf  from  fome  crimes 
laid  to  his  charge.  As  he  was,  however,  doubtful  of 
the  event,  he  left  orders,  that  in  cafe  he  was  condem¬ 
ned,  Mariamne  Ihould  be  put  to  death.  This,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  death  of  her  father  and  brother,  gave 
her  fuch  an  averfion  for  him,  that  fhe  (hewed  it  on 
all  occafions.  By  this  conduft  the  tyrant’s  refentment 
was  at  laft  fo  much  inflamed,  that  having  got  her 
falfely  accufed  of  infidelity,  fhe  was  condemned  to  die, 
and  executed  accordingly.  She  fuffered  with  great 
refolution  ;  but  with  her  ended  all  the  happinefs  of  her 
hufband.  His  love  for  Mariamne  increafed  fo  much 
after  her  death,  that  for  fome  time  he  appeared  like 
one  quite  diftrafted.  His  remorfe,  however,  did  not 
get  the  better  of  his  cruelty.  The  death  of  Mariamne 
was  foon  followed  by  that  of  her  mother  Alexandra, 
and  this  by  the  execution  of  feveral  other  perfons  who 
had  joined  with  her  in  an  attempt  to  fecure  the  king¬ 
dom  to  thefous  of  the  deceafed  queen. 

Herod,  having  now  freed  himfelf  from  the  greateft 
part  of  his  fuppofed  enemies,  began  to  (hew  a  greater 
contempt  for  the  Jewifh  ceremonies  than  formerly;  and 
introduced  a  number  of  heathenifh  games,  which  made 
him  odious  to  his  fubje&s.  Ten  bold  fellows  at  laft 
took  it  into  their  heads  to  enter  the  theatre  where  the 
tyrant  was  celebrating  fome  games,  with  daggers  con¬ 
cealed  under  their  clothes,  in  order  to  ftabhimor  fome 
of  his  retinue.  In  cafe  they  (hould  mifcarry  in  the  at¬ 
tempt,  they  had  the  defperate  fatisfa&ion  to  think, 
that,  if  they  perilhed,  the  tyrant  would  be  rendered 
ftill  more  odious  by  the  puniftiment  infli&ed  on  them. 
They  were  not  miftaken  :  for  Herod  being  informed 
of  their  defign  by  one  of  his  fpies,  and  caufing  the 
affaflins  to  be  put  to  a  moft  excruciating  death,  the 
people  were  fo  much  exafperated  againft  the  informer, 
that  they  cut  and  tore  him  to  pieces,  and  caft  his  flefh 


to  the  dogs.  Herod  tried  in  vain  to  difcover  the  au-  Jews.  1 

thors  of  this  affront ;  but  at  laft  having  caufed  fome - ; 

women  to  be  put  to  the  rack,  he  extorted  from  them 
the  names  of  the  principal  perfons  concerned,  whom  he 
caufed  immediately  to  be  put  to  death  with  their  fa¬ 
milies.  This  produced  fuch  difturbances,  that,  ap¬ 
prehending  nothing  lefs  than  a  general  revolt,  he  fet 
about  fortifying  Jerufalem  with  feveral  additional 
wo^ks,  rebuilding  Samaria,  and  putting  garrifons  into 
feveral  fortreffes  in  Judea.  Notwithftanding  this,  how¬ 
ever,  Herod  had  (hortly  after  an  opportunity  of  re¬ 
gaining  the  affeftions  of  h(p  fubjefts  in  fome  mea- 
fure,  by  his  geuerofity  to  them  during  a  famine  ;  but 
as  he  foon  relapfed  into  his  former  cruelty,  their  love 
was  again  turned  into  hatred,  which  continued  till  his 
death. 

Herod  now,  about  23  B.  C.  began  to  adorn  his  Rebuilds 
cities  with  many  ftately  buildings.  The  moft  re-  the  temple*; 
markable  and  magnificent  of  them  all,  however,  was 
the  temple  at  Jerufalem,  which  he  is  faid  to  have 
raifed  to  a  higher  pitch  of  grandeur  than  even  Solomon 
himfelf  had  done.  Ten  thoufand  artificers  were  im¬ 
mediately  fet  to  work,  under  the  dire&ion  of  jooo 
priefts,  the  beft  (killed  in  carving,  mafonry,  See.  all  of 
whom  were  kept  in  conftant  pay.  A  thoufand  carts 
were  employed  in  fetching  materials;  and  fuch  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  hands  were  employed,  that  every  thing 
was  got  ready  within  the  fpace  of  two  years.  After 
this  they  fet  about  pulling  down  the  old  building, 
and  rearing  up  the  new  one  with  the  fame  expedition : 
fo  that  the  holy  place ,  or  temple  properly  fo  called, 
was  finifhed  in  a  year  and  an  half;  during  which  we 
are  told  that  it  never  rained  in  the  day-time,  but  only 
in  the  night.  The  remainder  was  finiftied  in  fome- 
what  more  than  eight  years.  The  temple,  properly 
fo  called,  or  holy  place,  was  but  60  cubits  high,  and 
as  many  in  breadth  ;  but  in  the  front  he  added  two 
wings  or  (houlders  which  proje&ed  20  cubits  more  on 
each  fide,  and  which  in  all  made  a  front  of  120  cubits 
in  length,  and  as  many  in  height ;  with  a  gate  70 
cubits  high  and  20  in  breadth,  but  open  and  without 
any  doors.  The  ftones  were  white  marble,  25  cubits 
in  length,  12  in  height,  and  nine  in  breadth,  all 
wrought  and  polifhed  with  exquifite  beauty ;  the 
whole  refembling  a  ftately  palace,  whofe  middle  being 
confiderably  raifed  above  the  extremities  of  each  face, 
made  it  afford  a  beautiful  vifta  at  a  great  diftance, 
to  thofe  who  came  to  the  metropolis.  Inftead  of 
doors,  the  gates  clofed  with  very  coftly  veils,  enriched 
with  a  variety  of  flowering  of  gold,  (ilver,  purple,  and 
every  thing  that  was  rich  and  curious ;  and  on  each 
fide  of  the  gates  were  planted  two  ftately  columns, 
from  whofe  cornices  hung  golden  feftoons  and  vines, 
with  their  clutters  of  grapes,  leaves,  &c.  curioufly 
wrought.  The  fuperftruCture,  however,  which  was 
probably  reared  on  the  old  foundation  without  fuffi- 
cient  additions,  proved  too  heavy,  and  funk  down 
about  20  cubits  ;  fo  that  its  height  was  reduced  to 
100.  This  foundation  was  of  an  aftoniflting  ftrength 
and  height,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
article  Jerusalem.  The  platform  was  a  regular 
fquare  of  a  ftade  or  furlosjg  on  each  fide.  Each  front 
of  the  fquare  had  a  fpacious  gate  or  entrance,  en¬ 
riched  with  fui table  ornaments;  but  that  on  the  weft 
had  four  gates,  one  of  which  led  to  the  palace, 
another 
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another  to  the  city,  and  the  two  others  to  the  fuburbs 
and  fields.  This  inclofure  was  furrounded  on  the 
outfide  with  a  ftrong  and  high  wall  of  large  Hones, 
well  cemented;  and  on  the  infide,  had  on  each  front  a 
{lately  piazza  or  gallery,  fupported  by  columns  of  fuch 
a  bignefs,  that  three  men  could  but  j'uft  embrace  them, 
their  circumference  being  about  27  feet.  There  were 
in  all  162  of  them,  which  fupported  a  cedar  cieling 
of  excellent  workman fhip,  and  formed  three  galleries, 
the  middlemoft  of  which  was  the  largeft  and  higheft, 
it  being  45  feet  in  breadth  and  100  in  height,  where¬ 
as  thofe  on  each  fide  were  but  30  feet  wide  and  50  in 
height. 

The  piazzas  and  court  were  paved  with  marble  of 
various  colours;  and,  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  gal¬ 
leries,  was  a  fecond  inclofure,  furrounded  with  a  flight 
of  beautiful  marble  rails,  with  {lately  columns  at  pro¬ 
per  diftances,  on  which  were  engraven  certain  admo¬ 
nitions  in  Greek  and  Latin,  to  forbid  ftrangers,  and 
thofe  Jews  that  were  not  purified,  to  proceed  farther 
under  pain  of  death.  This  inclofure  had  but  one  gate 
on  the  eaft  fide  ;  none  on  the  weft  ;  but  on  the  north 
and  fouth  it  had  three,  placed  at  equal  diftances  from 
each  other. 

A  third  inclofure  furrounded  the  temple  properly  fo 
called,  and  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings  ;  and  made 
what  they  called  the  court  of  the  Hebrews,  or  Ijraelites . 
It  was  fquarelike  the  reft:  but  the  wall  on  the  outfide 
was  furrounded  by  a  flight  of  14  Heps,  which  hid  a 
confiderable  part  of  it ;  and  on  the  top  was  a  terrace, 
of  about  12  cubits  in  breadth,  which  went  quite  round 
the  whole  cin&ure.  The  eaft  fide  had  but  one  gate ; 
the  weft  none;  and  the  north  and  fouth  four,  at  equal 
diftances.  Each  gate  was  afcended  by  five  fteps  more, 
before  one  could  reach  the  level  of  the  inward  court; 
fo  that  the  wall  which  inclofed  it  appeared  within  to 
be  but  25  cubits  high,  though  confiderably  higher 
on  the  outfide.  On  the  infide  of  each  of  thofe  gates 
were  raifed  a  couple  of  fpacious  fquare  chambers,  in 
form  of  a  pavilion,  30  cubits  wide  and  40  in  height, 
each  fupported  by  columns  of  12  cubits  in  circumfe¬ 
rence. 

This  inclofure  had  likewife  a  double  flight  of  gal¬ 
leries  on  the  infide,  fupported  by  a  double  row  of  co¬ 
lumns  ;  but  the  weftern  fide  was  only  one  continued 
wall,  without,  gates  or  galleries.  The  women  had 
likewife  their  particular  courts  feparate  from  that  of 
the  men,  and  one  of  the  gates  on  the  north  and  fouth 
leading  to  it.  ♦ 

The  altar  of  burnt-offerings  was  likewife  high  and 
fpacious,  being  40  cubits  in  breadth,  and  15  in  height. 
The  afcent  to  it  was,  according  to  the  Mofaic  law, 
fmooth,  and  without  fteps;  and  the  altar  of  unhewn 
ftones.  It  was  furrounded,  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
with  a  low  wall  or  rail,  which  divided  the  court  of 
the  priefts  from  that  of  the  lay  Ifraelites  ;  fo  that 
thefe  laft  were  allowed  to  come  thus  far  to  bring  their 
offerings  and  facrifices ;  though  none  but  the  priefts 
were  allowed  to  come  within  that  inclofure. 

Herod  caufed  a  new  dedication  of  this  temple 
to  be  performed  with  the  utmoft  magnificence 
and  prefented  to  it  many  rich  trophies  of  his, 
former  vi&ories,  after  the  cuftom  of  the  Jewifli 
monarch®. 


This,  and  many  other  magnificent  works,  however,  Jews, 
did  not  divert  the  king's  attention  from  his  ufual  jea-  ' 

loufies  and  cruelty.  His  After  Salome,  and  one  of  his 
fons  named  Antipater,  taking  advantage  of  this  difpo- 
fition,  prompted  him  to  murder  his  two  fons  by  Ma- 
riamne,  named  Alexander  and  Arijlobulus,  who  had 
been  educated  at  the  court  of  Auguftus  in  Italy,  and 
were  juftly  admired  by  all  who  faw  them.  His  cruelty 
foon  after  broke  out  in  an  impotent  attempt  to  deftroy 
the  Saviour  of  the  w'orld,  but  which  was  attended  with 
no  other  confequence  than  the  deftrudtion  of  2000  in¬ 
nocent  children  of  his  own  fubje&s.  His  mifery  was 
almoft  brought  to  its  fummit  by  the  difeovery  of 
Antipater’s  defigns  againft  himfelf ;  who  was  accor¬ 
dingly  tried  and  condemned  for  treafon.  Something 
ftill  more  dreadful,  however,  yet  awaited  him;  he  was 
feized  with  a  moll  loathfome  and  incurable  difeafe,  in 
in  which  he  was  tormented  with  intolerable  pains,  fo 
that  his  life  became  a  burden.  At  laft  he  died,  to  the  His  death; 
great  joy  of  the  Jews,  five  days  after  he  had  put  Anti¬ 
pater  to  death,  and  after  having  divided  his  kingdom 
among  his  fons  in  the  following  manner. — Archelaus 
had  Judea;  Antipas,  or  Herod,  was  tetrarch  of  Galilee 
and  Perea;  and  Philip  had  the  regions  of  Trachonitis, 

Gaulon,  Batanea,  and  Panias,  which  lie  ere&ed  like¬ 
wife  into  a  tetrarchy.  To  his  filler  Salome  he  gave 
50,000  pieces  of  money,  together  with  the  cities  of 
Jamnia,  Azotus,  and  Phafaelis ;  befides  fome  confide¬ 
rable  legacies  to  his  other  relations. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monfter  accompanied  him  to 
his  grave;  nay,  he  in  a  manner  carried  it  beyond  the 
grave.  Being  well  apprifed  that  the  Jews  would  re¬ 
joice  at  being  freed  from  fuch  a  tyrant,  he  bethought 
himfelf  of  the  fallowing  infernal  ftratagem  to  damp 
their  mirth.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he  fum- 
moned  all  the  heads  of  the  Jews  to  repair  to  Jericho 
under  pain  of  death ;  and,  on  their  arrival,  ordered 
them  all  to  be  (hut  up  in  the  circus,  giving  at  the 
fame  time  ftridl  orders  to  his  filler  Salome  and  her 
hufband  to  have  all  the  prifoners  butchered  as  foon  as 
his  breath  was  gone  out.  “  By  this  means,  (faid  he,) 

I  lhall  not  only  damp  the  people’s  joy,  but  fecure  a  real 
mourning  at  my  death.”  Thefe  cruel  orders,  how¬ 
ever,  were  not  put  in  execution.  Immediately  after 
the  king’s  death,  Salome  went  to  the  Hippodrome, 
where  the  heads  of  the  Jews  were  detained,  caufed  the 
gates  to  be  flung  open,  and  declared  to  them,  that 
now  the  king  had  no  farther  occafion  for  their  attend¬ 
ance,  and  that  they  might  depart  to  their  refpe&ive 
homes;  after  which,  and  not  till  then,  the  news  of  the 
king’s  death  was  publilhed.  Tumults,  feditions,  and 
infurre&ions,  quickly  followed.  Archelaus  was  op-Newdivi- 
pofed  by  his  brethren,  and  obliged  to  appear  at  Rome  Con  of  ihe 
before  Auguftus,  to  whom  many  complaints  were  kingdom 
brought  againft  him.  After  hearing  both  parties,  bynAl,T 
the  emperor  made  the  following  divifion  of  the  king-®  u  * 
dom :  Archelaus  had  one-half,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarch ,  or  governor  of  a  nation  ;  together  with  a 
promife  that  he  fliould  have  the  title  of  king,  as  foon 
as  he  fltewed  himfelf  worthy  of  it.  This  ethnarchy 
contained  Judaea  Propria,  Idumea,  and  Samaria:  but 
this  laft  was  exempted  from  one- fourth  of  the  taxes 
paid  by  the  reft,  on  account  of  the  peaceable  beha¬ 
viour  of  the  inhabitants  during  the  late  tumults.  The 
remainder; 
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remainder  was  divided  between  Philip  and  Herod; 
the  former  of  whom  had  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and 
Auranitis,  together  with  a  fmall  part  of  Galilee;  the 
latter  had  the  reft  of  Galilee,  and  the  countries  be¬ 
yond  the  Jordan.  Salome  had  half  a  million  of  filver, 
together  with  the  cities  of  Jamnia,  Azotus,  Phafaelis, 
and  Afcalon. 

For  fome  years  Archelaus  enjoyed  his  government 
in  peace;  but  at  laft,  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  tired 
out  with  his  tyrannical  behaviour,  joined  in  a  petition 
to  Auguftus  againft  him.  The  emperor  immediately 
fummoried  him  to  Rome,  where,  having  heard  his  ac- 
cufation  and  defence,  he  baniflied  him  to  the  city  of 
Vienne  in  Dauphiuy,  and  confifcated  all  his  effedls. 
Judea  being  by  this  fentence  reduced  to  a  Roman 
province,  was  ordered  to  be  taxed;  and  Cyrenius  the 
governor  of  Syria,  a  man  of  confular  dignity,  was 
fent  thither  to  fee  it  put  in  execution:  which  having 
done,  and  fold  the  palaces  of  Archelaus,  and  feized 
upon  all  his  treafure,  he  returned  to  Antioch,  lea¬ 
ving  the  Jews  in  no  fmall  ferment  on  account  of  this 
new  tax. 

Thus  were  the  feeds  of  diffenfion  fown  between  the 
Jews  and  Romans,  which  ended  in  the  moft  lament¬ 
able  cataftrophe  of  the  former.  The  Jew’s,  always 
impatient  of  a  foreign  yoke,  knew  from  their  prophe¬ 
cies,  that  the  time  wa3  now  come  when  the  Meffiah 
fhould  appear.  Of  confeqneuce,  as  they  expe&ed  him 
to  be  a  great  and  powerful  warrior,  their  rebellious  and 
feditious  fpirit  w'as  heightened  to  the  greateft  degree ; 
and  they  imagined  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  take 
up  arms,  and  vi&ory  would  immediately  declare  on 
their  fide.  From  this  time,  therefore,  the  country 
was  never  quiet ;  and  the  infatuated  people,  while 
they  rejefted  the  true  Mefliah,  gave  themfelves  up  to 
the  dire&ion  of  every  impoftor  who  chofe  to  lead 
them  to  their  own  deftrudlion.  The  governors  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Romans  were  alfo  frequently  changed, 
but  feldom  for  the  better.  Abont  the  16th  year  of 
Chrift,  Pontius  Pilate  was  appointed  governor;  the 
whole  of  whofe  adminiftration,  according  to  Jofephus, 
was  one  continued  fcene  of  venality,  rapine,  tyranny, 
and  every  wicked  adlion  ;  of  racking  and  putting  in¬ 
nocent  men  to  death,  untried  and  uncondemned;  and 
of  every  kind  of  favage  cruelty.  Such  a  governor  was 
but  ill  calculated  to  appeafe  the  ferments  occafioned 
by  the  late  tax.  Indeed  Pilate  was  fo  far  from  at¬ 
tempting  this,  that  he  greatly  inflamed  them  by  taking 
every  occafion  of  introducing  his  ftandards  with  ima¬ 
ges  and  pj&ures,  confecrated  fhields,  &c.  into  their 
city;  and  at  laft  attempting  to  drain  the  treafury  of 
the  temple,  under  pretence  of  bringing  an  aqueduft 
into  Jerufalem.  The  moft  remarkable  tranfaftion  of 
his  government,  however,  was  his  condemnation  of 
Jesus  Christ:  feven  years  after  which  he  was  removed 
from  Judasa ;  and  in  a  Ihort  time  Agrippa  the  grand- 
fon  of  Herod  the  Great,  was  promoted  by  Caius  to 
the  regal  dignity.  He  did  not,  however,  long  enjoy 
this  honour ;  for,  on  his  coming  into  Judaea,  having 
raifed  a  perfecution  againft  the  Chriftians,  and  blaf- 
phemoufly  fuffering  himfelf  to  be  ftyled  a  God  by 
fome  deputies  from  Tyre  and  Sidon,  he  was  miracn- 
loufly  llruck  with  a  difeafe,  which  foon  put  an  end  to 
his  life.  The  facred  hiftorian  tells  us,  that  he  was 


eaten  of  worms  ;  and  Jofephus,  that  he  was  feized  Jcwj.j 
with  moft  violent  pains  in  his  heart  and  bowels  ;  fo  "j 

that  he  could  not  but  refleA  on  the  bafenefs  of  thofe 
flatterers,  who  had  but  lately  complimented  him  with 
a  kind  of  divine  immortality,  that  was  now  about  to 
expire  in  all  the  torments  and  agonies  of  a  miferable 
mortal.  2p  j 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judaea  was  once  more  The  kin^- 
reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  again 
new  governors  appointed  over  it.  Tliefe  were  Venti-  re^uced 
dius,  Felix,  Feftus,  Albinus,  and  Geflius  Florus.  pr0vincel 
Under  their  government  the  Jewilh  affairs  went  on 
from  bad  to  worfe;  the* country  fwarmed  with  robbers 
and  affafiins ;  the  latter  committing  every-where  the 
moft  unheard-of  cruelties  under  the  pretence  of  reli¬ 
gion  ;  and  about  64  A.  C.  were  joined  by  1 8,000 
workmen,  who  had  been  employed  in  further  repair-  i 

ing  and  beautifying  the  temple.  About  this  time 
alfo,  Geflius  Florus,  the  laft  and  worft  governor  the 
Jews  ever  had,  was  fent  into  the  country.  Jofephus 
feems  at  a  lofs  for  words  to  defcribe  him  by,  or  a 
monfter  to  compare  him  to.  His  rapines,  cruelties, 
conniving  for  large  fums  with  the  banditti,  and,  in  a 
word,  his  whole  behaviour,  were  fo  open  and  bare¬ 
faced,  that  he  was  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  more  like 
a  bloody  executioner  fent  to  butcher,  than  a  magi- 
ftrate  to  govern  them.  In  this  diftra&ed  ftate  of  the 
country,  many  of  the  inhabitants  forfook  it  to  feek 
for  an  afylum  fomewhere  elfe  ;  while  thofe  who  re¬ 
mained,  applied  themfelves  to  Ceftius  Gallus,  governor 
of  Syria,  who  was  at  Jerufalem  at  the  paffover;  be- 
feeching  him  to  pity  their  unhappy  ftate,  and  free 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  a  man  who  had  totally 
ruined  their  country.  Florus,  who  was  prefent  when 
thefe  complaints  were  brought  againft  him,  made  a 
mere  jeft  of  them;  and  Ceftius,  inftead  of  making  a 
ftrifl  inquiry  into  his  conduft,  difmiffed  the  Jews  with 
a  general  promife  that  the  governor  (hould  behave 
better  for  the  future;  and  fet  himfelf  about  computing 
the  number  of  Jews  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem,  by  the 
number  of  lambs  offered  at  that  feftiva),  that  he 
might  fend  an  account  of  the  whole  to  Nero.  By  his 
computation,  there  were  at  that  time  in  Jerufalem 
2,556,000 ;  tho’  Jofephus  thinks  they  rather  amounted 
to  3,000,000.  30  j 

In  the  year  67  began  the  fatal  war  with  the  Romans,  Caufe  of  ; 
which  was  ended  only  by  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem. 

The  immediate  caufe  was  the  decifion  of  a  conteft  ^  ^ 
with  the  Syrians  concerning  the  city  of  Caefarea.  The  mans. 
Jews  maintained  that  this  city  belonged  to  them,  be- 
caufe  it  had  been  built  by  Herod  ;  and  the  Syrians 
pretended  that  it  had  always  been  reckoned  a  Greek 
city,  lince  even  that  monarch  had  reared  temples  and 
ftatues  in  it.  The  conteft  at  laft  came  to  fuch  an 
height,  that  both  parties  took  up  arms  againft  each 
other.  Felix  put  an  end  to  it  for  a  time,  by  fending 
fome  of  the  chiefs  of  each  nation  to  Rome,  to  plead 
their  caufe  before  the  emperor,  where  it  hung  in  fu- 
fpenfe  till  this  time,  when  Nero  decided  it  againft  the 
Jews.  No  fooner  was  this  decifion  made  public,  than 
the  Jews  in  all  parts  of  the  country  flew  to  arms; 
and,  tho’  they  were  every-where  the  fnfferers,  yet, 
from  this  fatal  period,  their  rage  never  abated.  No¬ 
thing  was  now  to  be  heard  of  but  robberies,  murders. 
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Jews.  and  every  kind  of  cruelty.  Cities  and  villages  were 
1  filled  with  dead  bodies  of  all  ages,  even  fucking  babes. 

31  The  Jews,  On  their  part,  fpared  neither  Syrians  nor 
ribly  Romans,  where  they  got  the  better  of  them ;  and  this 
iflacred,  proved  the  deftruftion  of  great  numbers  of  their  peace¬ 
ful  brethren :  20,000  were  maffacred  at  Caefarea, 

50,000  at  Alexandria,  2000  at  Ptolemais,  and  3,500 
at  Jerufalem. 

A  great  number  of  affaflins,  in  the  mean  time,  ha¬ 
ving  joined  the  faftions  Jews  in  Jerufalem,  they  beat 
the  Romans  out  of  Antonia,  a  fortrefs  adjoining  to 
the  temple,  and  another  called  Majfada;  and  likewife 
out  of  the  towers  called  Phafael  and  Mariamne,  kill¬ 
ing  all  who  oppofed  them.  The  Romans  were  at 
laft  reduced  to  fuch  ftraits,  that  they  capitulated  on 
the  Angle  condition  that  their  lives  fliould  be  fpared; 

I  notwithstanding  which,  they  were  all  maffacred  by 

the  furious  zealots:  and  this  treachery  was  foon  re¬ 
venged  on  the  faithful  Jews  of  Scythopolis.  Thefe 
had  offered  to  affift  in  reducing  their  faftious  bre¬ 
thren  ;  but,  their  fincerity  being  fufpefted  by  the 
townfmen,  they  obliged  them  to  retire  into  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  wood,  where,  on  the  third  night,  they  were 
maffacred  to  the  number  of  13,000,  and  all  their 
wealth  carried  off.  The  rebels,  in  the  mean  time, 
croffed  the  Jordan,  and  took  the  fortreffes  of  Machaeron 
and  Cyprus;  which  laft  they  razed  to  the  gronnd, 
n  after  having  put  all  the  Romans  to  the  fword. — 

hey  de-  This  brought  Ceftius  Gallus,  the  Syrian  governor, 
at  Ceftius  into  Judaea  with  all  his  forces;  but  the  Jews,  partly 
alius.  by  treachery  and  partly  by  force,  got  the  better  of 
him,  and  drove  him  out  of  the  country  with  the  lofs 
of  5000  men. 

All  this  time  fuch  dreadful  diffenfions  reigned  a- 
rnong  the  Jews,  that  great  numbers  of  the  better  fort, 
forefeeing  the  fad  eiffefts  of  the  refentment  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  left  the  city  as  men  do  a  finking  veffel ;  and 
the  Chriftians,  mindful  of  their  Saviour’s  prediction, 
retired  to  Pella,  a  city  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan, 
whither  the  war  did  not  reach.  Miferable  was  the 
fate  of  fuch  as  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  leave 
that  devoted  city.  Vefpafian  was  now  ordered  to 
:fpafian  leave  Greece  where  he  was  at  that  time,  and  to  march 
nt  agajnft  with  all  fpeed  into  Judea.  He  did  fo  accordingly  at 
em'  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  ordering  his  fon  Titus 
in  the  mean  time  to  bring  two  more  legions  from  A- 
Jexandria  ;  but  before  he  could  reach  that  country,  the 
Jews  had  twice  attempted  to  take  the  city  of  Afcalon, 
and  were  each  time  repulfed  with  the  lofs  of  J  0,000 
of  their  number.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  68,  Vef¬ 
pafian  entered  Galilee  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  60,000 
men  all  completely  armed  and  excellently  difciplined. 
He  firft  took  and  burnt  Gadara  :  then  helaidfiege  to 
Jotapa,  and  took  it  after  a  ftout  refiftance ;  at  which 
he  was  fo  provoked,  that  he  caufed  every  one  of  the 
Jews  to  be. maffacred  or  carried  into  captivity,  not 
one  being  left  to  carry  the  dreadful  news  to  their 
brethren.  Forty  thoufand  perifhed  on  this  occafion  ; 
only  1200  were  made  prisoners,  among  whom  was 
Jofephus  the  Jewifh  hiftorian.  Japha  next  ftiared  the 
fame  fate,  after  an  obftinate  fiege  ;  all  the  men  being 
maffacred,  and  the  women  and  children  carried  into 
captivity.  A  week  after  this  the  Samaritans,  who 
had  affembled  on  Mount  Gerizzim,  were  almoft  all  put 
to.  the  fword,  or  perilhed.  Joppa  fell  the  next  viftira 


to  the  Roman  vengeance.  It  had  been  formerly  laid  Jews- 
wafte  by  Ceftius  ;  but  was  now  repeopled  and  forti- 
fied  by  the  feditious  Jews  who  infefted  the  country. 

It  was  taken*by  ftorm,  and  lhared  the  fame  fate  with 
the  reft.  Four  thoufand  Jews  attempted  to  efcape,  by 
taking  to  their  fiiips;  but  were  driven  back  by  a  fud-  ' 
den  tempeft,  and  all  of  them  were  drowned  or  put  to 
the  fword.  Tarichea  and  Tiberias  were  next  taken, 
but  part  of  their  inhabitants  were  fpared  on  account 
of  their  peaceable  difpofitions.  Then  followed  the 
fieges  of  Gamala,  Gifchala,  and  Itabyr.  The  firft 
was  taken  by  ftorm,  with  a  dreadful  (laughter  of 
the  Jews ;  the  laft  by  ftratagem.  The  inhabitants 
of  Gifchala  were  inclineable  to  furrender  :  but  a  fedi¬ 
tious  Jew  of  that  town,  named  John,  the  fon  of  Levi, 
head  of  the  faftion,  and  a  vile  fellow,  oppofed  it  ; 
and,  having  the  mob  at  his  beck,  overawed  the'  whole 
city.  On  the  fabbath  he  begged  of  Titus  to  forbear 
hoftilities  till  to-morrow,  and  then  he  would  accept 
his  offer ;  but  inftead  of  that,  he  fled  to  Jerufalem 
with  as  many  as  would  follow  him.  The  Romans,  as 
foon  as  they  were  informed  of  his  flight,  purfued,  and 
killed  6000  of  his  followers  on  the  road,  and  brought 
back  near  3000  women  and  children  prifoners.  The 
inhabitants  then  furrendered  to  Titus,  and  only  the 
faftious  were  punifhed  ;  and  this  completed  the  re¬ 
duction  of  Galilee. 

The  Jewifti  nation  by  this  time  was  divided  into  Different 
two  very  oppofite  parties  :  the  one  forefeeing  that  faftions 
this  war,  if  continued,  muft  end  in  the  total  ruin  0famongdis 
their  country,  were  for  putting  an  end  to  it  by  fub-  ^ews‘ 
mining  to  the  Romans ;  the  other,  which  was  the 
remains  of  the  faftion  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  breathed 
nothing  but  war  and  confufion,  and  oppofed  all  peace¬ 
able  meafures  with  invincible  obftinacy.  This  laft, 
which  was  by  far  the  moft  numerous  3nd  powerful, 
coufifted  of  men  of  the  vileft  and  moft  profligate  cha- 
rafters  that  can  be  paralleled  in  hiftory.  They  were 
proud,  ambitious,  cruel,  rapacious,  and  committed 
the.  moft  horrid  and  unnatural  crimes  under  the  mafic 
of  religion.  They  affirmed  every  where,  that  it  was 
offering  the  greateft  diihonour  to  God  to  fubmit  to 
any  earthly  potentate  ;  much  lefs  to  Romans  and  to 
heathens.  This,  they  faid,  was  the  only  motive  that 
induced  them  to  take  up  arms,  and  to  bind  themfelves 
under  the  ftrifteft  obligations  not  to  lay  them  down 
till  they  had  either  totally  extirpated  all  foreign  au¬ 
thority,  or  perifhed  in  the  attempt. — This  dreadful 
diffenfion  was  not  confined  to  Jerufalem,  but  had  in¬ 
fefted  all  the  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  of  Paleftine. 

Even  houfes  and  families  were  fo  divided  againft  each 
other,,  that,  as  our  Saviour  had  exprefly  foretold,  a 
man’s  greateft  enemies  were  often  thofe  of  his  own 
family  and.  houfehold.  In  fhort,  if  we  may  believe 
Jofephus,  the  zealots  afted  more  like  incarnate  devils 
than  like  men  who  had  any  fenfe  of  humanity  left 
them — This  obliged  the  contrary  party  likewife  to 
rife  up  in  arms  in  their  own  .defence  againft  thofe  mif- 
creants ;  from  whom,  however,  they  fuffered  much 
more  than  they  did  even  from  the  exafperated  Ro-  3S 
mans. — The  zealots  began  their  outrages  by  murder- 
ing  all  that  oppofed  them  in  the  countries  round  about. 

Then  they  entered  Jerufalem  ;  but  met  with  a  ftout 
oppofitiou  from  the  other  party  headed  by  Ananus, 
who  had  lately  been  high-prieft.  A  fierce  engage¬ 
ment. 
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Jews,  ment  enfued  between  them;  and  the  zealots  were  drl- 
~  ven  into  the  inner  cindure  of  the  temple,  where  they 
were  clofely  befieged.  John  of  Gifchala  above  men¬ 
tioned,  who  had  pretended  to  fide  witlrthe  peaceable 
party,  was  then  fent  with  terms  of  accommodation  ; 
but,  inftead  of  advifing  the  befieged  to  accept  of  them, 
he  perfuaded  them  Hill  to  hold  out,  and  call  the  Idu- 
means  to  their  afiiftance.  They  did  fo,  and  procured 
20,000  of  them  to  come  to  their  relief ;  but  thefe  new 
allies  were  tefufed  admittance  into  the  city.  On  that 
night,  however,  there  happened  fuch  a  violent  ftorm, 
accompanied  with  thunder,  lightning,  and  an  earth¬ 
quake,  that  the  zealots  from  within  the  inner  court 
fa  wed  the  bolts  and  hinges  of  the  temple-gates  with¬ 
out  being  heard,  forced  the  guards  of  the  befiegers, 
fallied  into  the  city,  and  let  in  the  Idumeans.  The 
city  was  inftantly  filled  with  butcheries  of  the  moft 
horrid  kind.  Barely  to  put  any  of  the  oppofite  party 
to  death,  was  thought  too  mild  a  punilhment ;  they 
they  mull  have  the  pleafure  of  murdering  them  by 
inches  :  fo  that  they  made  it  now  their  diverfion  to 
put  them  to  the  moll  exquifite  tortures  that  could  be 
invented  ;  nor  could  they  be  prevailed  upon  to  dif- 
patch  them  till  the  violence  of  their  torments  had  ren¬ 
dered  them  quite  incapable  of  feeling  them.  In  this 
manner  periflied  1 2,000  perfons  of  noble  extradion, 
and  in  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  till  at  laft  the  Idu¬ 
means  complained  fo  much  againll  the  putting  fuch 
numbers  to  death,  that  the  zealots  thought  proper  to 
ered  a  kind  of  tribunal,  which,  however,  was  intended 
not  for  judgment,  but  condemnation  ;  for  the  judges 
having  once  acquitted  a  perfon  who  wa3  manifeltly 
innocent,  the  zealots  not  only  murdered  him  in  the 
temple,  but  depofed  the  new-created  judges  as  per- 
l'ons  unfit  for  their  office. 

The  zealots,  after  having  exterminated  all  thofe  of 
any  charader  or  dillindion,  began  next  to  wreak 
their  vengeance  on  the  common  people.  This  obli¬ 
ged  many  of  the  Jews  to  forfake  Jerufalem,  and  take 
refuge  with  the  Romans,  though  the  attempt  was 
very  hazardous ;  for  the  zealots  had  all  the  avenues 
well  guarded,  and  failed  not  to  put  to  death  fuch  as 
fell  into  their  hands.  Vefpafian  in  the  mean  time 
{laid  at  Caefarea  an  idle  fpedator  of  their  outrages ; 
well  knowing  that  the  zealots  were  fighting  for  him, 
and  that  the  ftrength  of  the  Jewilh  nation  was  gra¬ 
dually  walling  away.  Every  thing  fucceeded  to  his 
3j  wilh.  The  zealots,  after  having  maflacred  or  driven 
They  turn  away  the  oppofite  party,  turned  their  arms  againll 
it, /*tr  irn.<  eacj1  otijer>  a  party  was  formed  againll  John,  under 
one  Simon  who  had  his  head -quarters  at  the  fortrefs 
of  Maffada.  This  new  mifereant  plundered,  burned, 
and  maflacred,  wherever  he  came,  carrying  the  fpoil 
into  the  fortrefs  above-mentioned.  To  iticreafe  his 
party,  he  caufed  a  proclamation  to  be  publilhed,  by 
which  he  promifed  liberty  to  the  Haves,  and  propor¬ 
tionable  encouragement  to  the  freemen  who  joined 
him.  This  llratagem  had  the  defired  effed,  and  he 
foon  faw  himfelf  at  the  head  of  h  confiderable  army. 
Not  thinking  himfelf,  however,  as  yet  mailer  of  force 
fufficient  to  befiege  Jerufalem,  he  invaded  Idumea 
with  20,000  men.  The  Idumeans  oppofed  him  with 
25,000;  and  a  lharp  engagement  enfued,  in  which 
neither  party  was  vidorious.  But  Simon,  foon  after, 
having  corrupted  the  Idumean  general,  got  their  army 


their 
againll 
:  other. 


delivered  up  to  him.  By  this  means  he  eafily  be-  Jews* 
came  mailer  of  the  country;  where  he  committed  fuch  ; 

cruelties,  that  the  miferable  inhabitants  abandoned  it 
to  feek  for  Ihelter  in  Jerufalem. 

In  the  city,  matters  went  in  the  fame  way.  John  i 

tyrannized  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  Idumeans  re¬ 
volted,  killed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  plundered 
his  palace,  and  forced  him  to  retire  into  the  temple. 

In  the  mean  time  the  people,  having  taken  a  notion 
that  he  would  fally  out  in  the  night  and  fet  fire  to 
the  city,  called  a  council,  in  which  it  was  refolved  to 
admit  Simon  with  his  troops,  in  order  to  oppofe  John 
and  his  zealots.  Simon’s  firll  attempt  againlt  his  rival, 
however,  was  ineffedual,  and  he  wa3  obliged  to  con¬ 
tent  himfelf  with  befieging  the  zealots  in  the  temple. 

In  the  mean  time  the  miferies  of  the  city  were  in- 
creafedby  the  llarting  up  of  a  third  party  headed  by 
one  Eleazar,  who  feized  on  the  court  of  the  priells, 
and  kept  John  confined  within  that  of  the  Ifraelites. 

Eleazar  kept  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that  none 
were  admitted  to  come  into  that  part  of  the  temple 
but  thofe  who  came  thither  to  offer  facrifices ;  and  it 
was  by  thefe  offerings  chiefly  that  he  maintained  him¬ 
felf  and  his  men.  John  by  this  means  found  himfelf 
hemmed  in  between  two  powerful  enemies,  Simon  be¬ 
low,  and  Eleazar  above.  He  defended  himfelf,  how* 
ever,  againll  them  both  with  great  refolution ;  and 
when  the  city  was  invelled  by  the  Romans,  having 
pretended  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  his  rivals, 
he  found  means  totally  to  cut  off  or  force  Eleazar’s 
men  to  fubmit  to  him,  fo  that  the  fadions  were  again  I 

reduced  to  two.  3g 

The  Romans,  in  the  year  72,  began  to  advance  to-  The  RoJ 
wards  the  capital.  In  their  way  they  deftroyed  many  mans  ad-  ] 
thoufands,  walling  the  country  as  they  went  along  ;  !.an“  ,t0  f 
and  in  the  year  73  arrived  before  the  walls  of  Jerufa-  ^cru  a  em‘ 
lem,  under  Titus  afterwards  emperor.  As  he  was  a 
man  of  an  exceedingly  merciful  difpofition,  and  greatly 
defired  to  fpare  the  city,  he  immediately  fent  offers  of 
peace  ;  but  thefe  were  rejeded  with  contempt,  and  he 
himfelf  put  in  great  danger  of  his  life,  fo  that  he  refolved 
to  begin  the  fiege  in  form.  In  the  mean  time,  Simon 
and  John  renewed  their  hollilities  with  greater  fury 
than  ever.  John  now  held  the  whole  temple,  fome  of 
the  out-parts  of  it,  and  the  valley  of  Cedron.  Simon 
had  the  whole  city  to  range  in  ;  in  fome  parts  of  which 
John  had  made  fuch  devallations,  that  they  ferved 
them  for  a  field  of  battle,  from  which  they  fallied 
unanimoufly  againll  the  common  enemy  whenever  oc- 
cafion  ferved  ;  after  which  they  returned  to  their  ufual 
hollilities,  turning  their  arms  againll  each  other,  as 
if  they  had  fworn  to  make  their  ruin  more  eafy  to  the 
Romans.  Thefe  drew  Hill  nearer  to  the  walls,  having 
with  great  labour  and  pains  levelled  all  the  ground  be¬ 
tween  Scopas  and  them,  by  pulling  dpwn  all  the 
houfes  and  hedges,  cutting  down  the  trees,  and  even 
cleaving  the  rocks  that  flood  in  their  way,  from  Sco¬ 
pas  to  the  tomb  of  Herod,  and  Bethara  or  the  pool 
of  ferpents ;  in  which  work  fo  many  hands  were  em¬ 
ployed,  that  they  finilhed  it  in  four  days.  j 

Whilll  this  was  doing,  Titus  fent  the  befieged  fome  offer^of 
offers  of  peace  ;  and  Jofephus  was  pitched  upon  to  be  peace  re- 
the  meffenger  of  them  :  but  they  were  rejeded  with  jefted. 
indignation.  He  fent  a  fecond  time  Nicanor  and  Jo* 
fephus  with  frelh  offers,  and  the  former  received  a 
wound 
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ffews.  wound  in  his  fhoulder  ;  upon  which  Titus  refolved  to 
’  begin  the  aflault  in  good  earned,  and  ordered  his  men 

3?  to  rafe  thefuburbs,  cut  down  all  the  trets,  and  ufe 
e  fie<re  the  materials  to  raife  platforms  againft  the  wall.  Every 
ried  on  thing  was  now  carried  on  with  invincible  ardour  ;  the 
h vigour.  Romans  began  to  play  their  engines  againft  the  city 
with  all  their  might.  The  Jews  had  likewife  their 
machines  upon  the  walls,  which  they  plied  with  un¬ 
common  fury :  they  had  taken  them  lately  from  Ce- 
ftius  ;  but  were  fo  ignorant  in  their  ufe,  that  they  did 
little  execution  with  them,  till  they  were  better  in- 
ftru&ed  by  fome  Roman  deferters :  till  then,  their 
chief  fuccefs  was  rather  owing  to  their  frequent  Tallies; 
but  the  Roman  legions,  who  had  all  their  towers  and 
machines  before  them,  made  terrible  havock.  Tlifc  lea  ft 
ftones  they  threw  were  near  100  weight  ;  and  thefe 
they  could  throw  the  length  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  a- 
gainft  the  city,  and  with  fuch  a  force,  that  they  could 
do  mifchief  011  thofe  that  flood  at  fome  diftance  be¬ 
hind  them.  Titus  had  reared  three  towers  50  cubits 
high ;  one  of  which  happening  to  fall  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  greatly  alarmed  the  Roman  camp,  who  im¬ 
mediately  ran  to  arms  at  the  noife  of  it ;  but  Titus, 
upon  knowing  the  caufe,  difmiffed  them,  and  caufed 
it  to  be  fet  up  again.  Thefe  towers,  being  plaited 
with  iron,  the  Jews  tried  iu  vain  to  fet  fire  to  them, 
but  were  at  length  forced  to  retire  out  of  the  reach  of 
their  (hot ;  by  which  the  battering-rams  were  now  at 
full  liberty  to  play  againft  the  wall.  A  breach  was 
foon  made  in  it,  at  which  the  Romans  entered  ;  and 
the  Jews,  abandoning  this  laft  indofure,  retired  be¬ 
hind  the  next.  This  happened  about  the  28th  of  A- 
pril,  a  fortnight  after  the  beginning  of  the  fiege. 

John  defended  the  temple  and  the  caftle  of  Anto¬ 
nia,  and  Simon  the  reft  of  the  city.  Titus  marched 
clofe  to  the  fecond  wall,  and  plied  his  battering-rams 
fo  furioufly,  that  one  of  the  towers,  which  looked  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  gave  a  prodigious  fhake.  The  men 
who  were  in  it,  made  a  fignal  to  the  Romans,  as  if 
they  would  furrender  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time,  Tent  Si¬ 
mon  word  to  be  ready  to  give  them  a  warm  recep¬ 
tion.  Titus,  having  difcovered  their  ftratagem,  plied 
his  work  more  furioufly,  whilft  the  Jews  that  were  in 
the  tower  fet  it  on  fire,  and  flung  themfelves  into  the 
flames.  The  tower  being  fallen,  gave  them  an  en¬ 
trance  into  the  fecond  inclofure,  five  days  after  gain? 
iugthe  firft;  and  Titus,  who  was  bent  on  faving  the 
city,  would  not  fuffer  any  part  of  the  wall  or  ftreets 
to  be  demoliihed  ;  which  left  the  breach  and  lane3  fo 
narrow,  that  when  his  men  were  furioufly  repulfedby 
Simon,  they  had  not  room  enough  to  make  a  quick 
retreat,  fo  that  there  was  a  number  of  them  killed  in 
it.  This  overfight  was  quickly  redlified  ;  and  the 
attack  renewed  with  fuch  vigour,  that  the  place  was 
39  carried  four  days  after  their  firft  repulfe. 

|  amine  and  The  famine,  raging  in  a  terrible  manner  in  the  city, 
•  icchnCe'n  was  ^°°n  by  a  peftilence;  and  as  thefe  two 

I  dreadful  judgments  increafed,  fo  did  the  rage  of  the 

factious,  who,  by  their  inteftine  feuds,  had  deftroycd 
fuch  quantities  of  provifion,  that  they  were  forced  to 
prey  upon  the  people  with  the  molt  unheard-of  cruel¬ 
ty.  They  forced  their  lioufes;  and,  if  they  found  any 
vi&uals  in  them,  they  butchered  them  for  not  appri- 
fing  them  of  it ;  and,  if  they  found  nothing  but  bare 
walls,  which  was  almoft  every  where  the  cafe,  they 
Vol.  V. 


put  them  to  the  moft  fevere  tortures,  under  pretence 
that  they  had  fome  provifion  concealed.  “  I  fhould 
(f3ys  Jofephus)  undertake  an  impoflible  tafk,  were  I 
to  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  cruelties  of  thofe  im¬ 
pious  wretches ;  it  will  be  fuflicient  to  fay,  that  I  do 
not  think,  that  fince  the  creation  any  city  ever  fuffer- 
ed  fuch  dreadful  calamities,  or  abounded  with  men  fo 
fertile  in  all  kind  of  wickednefs.” 

Titus,  who  knew  their  miferable  condition,  and  was 
ftill  willing  to  fpare  them,  gave  them  four  days  to 
cool ;  during  which  he  caufed  his  army  to  be  mutter¬ 
ed,  and  provifions  to  be  diftributed  to  them  in  fight  of 
the  Jews,  who  flocked  upon  the  walls  to  fee  it.  Jo-  Offers  of 
fephus  was  fent  to  fpeak  to  them  afrefh,  and  to  exhort  Pe*ce  rcjec' 
them  not  to  run  themfelves  into  an  inevitable  ruin  by  * 
obftinately  perfifting  in  the  defence  of  a  place  which 
conld  hold  out  but  a  very  little  while,  and  which  the 
Romans  looked  upon  already  as  their  own.  But  this 
ftubborn  people,  after  many  bitter  inve&ives,  began 
to  dart  their  arrows  at  him  ;  at  which,  not  at  all  dif- 
couraged,  he  went  on  with  greater  vehemence :  but 
all  the  effeA  it  wrought  on  them  was,  that  it  pre¬ 
vailed  on  great  numbers  to  fteal  away  privately  to  the 
Romans,  whilft  the  reft  became  only  the  more  defpe- 
rate  and  refolute  to  hold  out  to  the  laft,  in  fpite  of  Ti¬ 
tus’s  merciful  offers. 

To  haften  therefore  their  deftined  ruin,  he  caufed 
the  city  to  be  furrounded  with  a  ftrong  wall,  to  pre¬ 
vent  either  their  receiving  any  fuccours  or  provifion 
from  abroad,  or  their  efcaping  his  refentnoent  by 
flight.  This  wall,  which  was  near  40  ftades  or  five 
miles  in  circuit;  was  yet  carried  on  with  fuch  fpeed, 
and  by  fo  many  hands,  that  it  was  finifhed  in  three 
days ;  by  which  one  may  guefs  at  the  ardour  of  the 
befiegers  to  make  themfelves  mafters  of  the  city. 

There  was  now  nothing  to  be  feen  thro’  the  ftreets 
of  Jerufalem,  but  heaps  of  dead  bodies  rotting  above 
ground,  walking  fkeletons,  and  dying  wretches.  As 
many  as  were  caught  by  the  Romans  in  their  Tallies, 

Titus  caufed  to  be  crucified  in  fight  of  the  town,  to  in- 
jedl  a  terror  among  the  reft  :  but  the  zealots  gave  it 
out,  that  they  were  thofe  who  fled  to  him  for  protect, 
tion  ;  which  when  Titus  underftood,  he  fent  a  prifoner 
with  his  hands  cut  off  to  undeceive,  and  affure  them, 
that  he  fpared  all  that  voluntarily  came  over  to  him  ; 1 
which  encouraged  great  numbers  to  accept  his  offers, 
tho’  the  avenues  were  clofely  guarded  by  the  faftious, 
who  put  all  to  death  who  were  caught  going  on  that 
errand.  A  greater  mifchief  than  that  was,  that  even 
thofe  who  efcaped  Jafe  to  the  Roman  camp  were  mi- 
ferably  butchered  by  the  foldiers,  from  a  notion  which, 
thefe  had  taken  that  they  had  fwallowed  great  quail-, 
tities  of  gold;  infomuch  that  two  thoufand  of  them 
were  ripped  up  in  one  night,  to  come  at  their  fuppo- 
fedtreafure.  When  Titus  was  apprifed  of  this  barbari¬ 
ty,  he  would  have  condemned  all  thofe  butchering 
wretches  to  death  ;  but  they  proved  fo  numerous,  that 
he  was  forced  to  fpare  them,  and  contented  himfelf 
with  fending  a  proclamation  thro*  his  camp,  that  as 
many  as  fhould  be  fufpedled  thenceforward  of  that  hor¬ 
rid  villany,  fhould  be  put  to  immediate  death  :  yet 
did  not  this  deter  many  of  them  from  it,  only  they 
did  it  more  privately  than  before  ;  fo  greedy  were  they 
of  that  bewitching  metal.  All  this  while  the  defe&ion 
increafed  ftill  more  thro’  the  inhumanity  of  the  faction 
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within,  who  made  the  miferles  and  dying  groans  of 
“their  flarving  brethren  the  fubjet  of  their  cruel  mirth, 
and  carried  their  barbarity  even  to  the  fheathing  of 
their  fwords  in  fport  in  thofe  poor  wretches,  under  pre¬ 
tence  of  trying  their  fharpnefs. 

When  they  found  therefore,  that  neither  their  guards 
nor  feverities  could  prevent  the  people’s  flight,  they 
had  recourfe  to  another  firatagem  equally  impiousand 
cruel  ;  which  was,  to  hire  a  pack  of  vile  pretenders  to 
prophecy,  to  go  about  and  encourage  the  defpairing 
remains  of  the  people  to  expet  a  fpeedy  and  miracu¬ 
lous  deliverance  ;  and  this  impofture  proved  a  greater 
expedient  with  that  infatuated  nation,  than  their  other 
precautions. 

Nothing  could  be  more  dreadful  than  the  famiftied 
condition  to  which  they  were  now  reduced.  The  poor, 
s' having  nothing  to  truft  to  hut  the  Romans  mercy  or 
a  fpeedy  death,  ran  all  hazards  to  get  out  of  the  city  ; 
and  if  in  their  flight,  and  wandering  out  for  herbs  or 
any  other  fuftenance,  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  any  of 
Titus’s  parties  fent  about  to  guard  the  avenues,  they 
were  unmertfifully  fconrged  and  crucified  if  they  made 
the  lead  refiftance.  The  rich  within  the  walhs  were 
now  forced,  tho’  in  the  mod  private  manner,  to  give 
half,  or  all  they  were  worth,  for  a  meafure  of  wheat, 
and  the  middling  fort  for  one  of  barley.  This  they 
were  forced  to  convey  into  fome  private  place  in  their 
houfes,  and  to  feed  upon  it  as  it  was,  without  daring 
to  pound  or  grind  it,  much  lefs  to  boil  or  bake  it,  left 
the  noife  or  fmell  ftiould  draw  the  rapacious  zealots  to 
come  and  tear  it  from  them.  Not  that  thefe  were  re¬ 
duced  to  any  real  want  of  provifions,  but  they  had  a 
double  end  in  this  barbarous  plunder ;  to  wit,  tlieftar- 
ving  what  they  cruelly  ftyled  all  ufelefs  perfons,  and 
the  keeping  their  own  ftores  in  referve.  It  was  upon 
this  fad  and  pinching  juncture,  that  an  unhappy  mo¬ 
ther  was  reduced  to  the  extremity  of  butchering  and 
eating  her  own  child. 

When  this  news  was  fpread  thro’  the  city,  the  hor^ 
ror  and  confternation  were  as  univerfal  as  they  were 
inexprefiible.  It  was  then  that  they  began  to  think 
thcmfelves  forfaken  by  the  Divine  Providence,  and  to 
expet  the  moft  terrible  effets  of  his  anger  againft  the 
poor  remains  of  their  nation  ;  infomuch  that  they  be¬ 
gan  to  envy  thofe  that  had  perifhed  before  them,  and 
to  wi(h  their  turn  might  come  before  the  fad  expeted 
cataftrophe.  Their  fears  were  but  too  juft;  fi  nee  Ti¬ 
tus,  at  the  very  firft  hearing  of  this  iuhuman  deed, 
fwore  the  total  extirpation  of  city  and  people.  “  Since, 
(faid  he,)  they  have  fo  often  refufed  my  proffers  of 
pardon,  and  have  preferred  war  to  peace,  rebellion  to 
obedience,  and  famine,  fuch  a  dreadful  one  efpecially, 
to  plenty,  I  am  determined  to  bury  that  curfed  me¬ 
tropolis  under  its  ruins,  that  the  fun  may  never  fhoot 
his  beams  on  a  city  where  the  mothers  feed  on  the  flefh 
of  their  children,  and  the  fathers,  no  lefs  guilty  than 
they,  choofe  to  drive  them  to  fuch  extremities,  rather 
than  lay  down  their  arms.” 

This  dreadful  ation  happened  about  the  end  of  Ju¬ 
ly,  by  which  time  the  Romans,  having  purfued  their 
attacks  with  frefh  vigour,  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
the  fortrefs  Antonia  ;  which  obliged  the  Jews  to  fet 
fire  to  thofe  {lately  galleries  which  joined  it  to  the 
temple,  left  they  fhould  afford  an  eafy  paflage  to  the 
Befiegers  into  this  laft.  About  the  fame  time  Titus, 


with  much  difficulty,  got  materials  for  railing  new  Jews, 
mounds  and  terraces,  in  order  to  haften  the  fiege,  and  ! 

fave,  if  poffible,  the  fad  remains  of  that  once  glorious 
ftruture  ;  but  his  pity  proved  ftill  worfe  and  worfe 
beftowed  on  thofe  obftinate  wretches,  who  only  be¬ 
came  the  more  furious  and  defperate  by  it.  Titus  at  i 

length  caufed  fire  to  be  fet  to  the  gates,  after  having 
had  a  very  bloody  encounter,  in  which  his  men  were 
repulfed  with  lofs.  The  Jews  were  fo  terrified  at  it, 
that  they  fuffered  themfelves  to  be  devoured  by  the 
flames,  without  attempting  either  to  extinguifh  them, 
or  fave  themfelves.  All  this  while  Jofephus  did 
not.ceafe  exhorting  the  infatuated  people  to  furreH- 
der*  to  reprefent  to  them  the  dreadful  confequen- 
ces  of  an  obftinate  refiftance,  and  to  afiiire  them  that 
it  was  out  of  mere  compaffion  to  them  that  he 
thus  hazarded  his  own  life  to  fave  their3 :  he  recei¬ 
ved  one  day  fuch  a  wound  in  his  head  by  a  ftone  from 
the  battlements,  as  laid  him  for  dead  on  the  ground. 

The  Jews  fallied  out  immediately,  to  have  feized  on  his 
body ;  but  the  Romans  proved  too  quick  and  ftrong 
for  them,  and  carried  him  off.  44 

By  this  time  the  two  fations  within,  but  efpecially  John  plui 
that  of  John,  having  plundered  rich  and  poor  of  all  ders  lhe  ; 
they  had,  fell  alfo  on  the  treafury  of  the  temple,  temple‘ 
whence  John  took  a  great  quantity  of  golden  u- 
tenfils,  together  with  thofe  magnificent  gifts  which 
had  been  prefented  to  that  facred  place  by  the 
Jewifh  kings*  by  Auguftus,  Liyia,  and  many  other 
foreign  princes*  and>  melted  them  all  to  his  own  ufe. 

The  repofitories  of  the  facred  oil  which  was, to  main¬ 
tain.  the  lamps,  and  of  the  wine  which. was  referved 
to  accompany  the,  ufual  facrifices,  were  likewife  ftjzed 
upon,,  and  turned  into  common  ufe;  and  the  laft  of 
this  to  fuch  excels,  as  to  make  himfelf  and  his  party 
drunk  with  it.  All  this  while,  not  only  the  zealots, 
but  many  of  the  people,  were  ftill  under  fuch  an  iiifa-t 
tuation,  'that  tho’  the  fortrefs  Antonia  was  loft,  and 
nothing  left  but  the  temple,  which  the  Romans  were 
preparing  to  batter  down,  }fet  they  could  nof  perfuade 
themfelves,  that  God  would  ftiffer  that  holy  place  to  be 
taker,  by  heathens,  and  were  ftill  expet  ing  Foftie  fud- 
den  and  miraculous  deliverance.  Even  that  vile  man* 
fter  John,  who  commanded  there,  either  feemed  con¬ 
fident  of  it,  or  elfe  endeavoured  to  make  them  think  him 
fo.  For.  when  Jofephus  was  fent  for  the  laft  time  to 
upbraid  his  obftinately  expofing  that  facred  building, 
and  the  miferable  remains  of  God’s  people,  to  Ridden 
and  fure  definition,  he  only  anfwered  him  with  the 
bittereft  invetives;  adding,  that  he  was  defending  the 
Lord’s  vineyard,  which  he  was  fure  could  not  be  taken 
by  any  human  force.  Jofephus  in  vain  reminded  him 
of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  had  polluted  both  city 
and  temple;  and  in  particular  of  the  feas  of  blood 
which  he  caufed  to  be  fhed  in  both  thofe  facred  places, 
and  which,  he  a  flu  red  him  from  the  old  prophecies, 
were  a  certain  fign  and  forerunner  of  their  fpeedy  fur- 
render  and  deflru&ion.  John  remained  as  inflexible 
as  if  all  the  prophets  had  aflured  him  of;a  deliverance;, 
till  at  length  Titus,  forefeeing  the  inevitable  ruin  of 
that  ftately  edifice,  which  he  was  ftill  extremely  de- 
firous  to  fave,  vouchfafed  even  himfelf  to  fpeak  to 
them,  and  to  perfuade  them  to  funender.  But  the 
fatious,  looking  upon  this  condefcenfion  as  the  ef¬ 
fete  of  his  fear  rather  than  generofity,  only  grew  the 
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more  furious  upon  it,  and  forced  him  at  laft  to  come 
~  to  thofe  extremities,  which  he  had  hitherto  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  avoid'.  That  his  army,  which  was  to  attack  the 
temple,  might  have  the  freer  paffage  towards  it  thro’ 
the  caftle  Antonia,  he  caufed  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  wall  to  be  pulled  down,  and  levelled ;  which  pro¬ 
ved  fo  very  ftrang,  that  it  took  him  up  feven  whole 
days,  by  which  time  they  were  far  advanced  in  the 
month  o£  July. 

It  was  on  the  17th  day  of  that  month,  as  all  Jofe- 
'"phus’s  copies  have  it,  that  the  daily  facrifice  ceafed  for 
the  firft  time  fince  its  melioration  by  the  brave  Judas 
Maccabeus,  there  being  no  proper  perfon  left  in  the 
temple  to  offer  it  up.  Titus  caufed  the  factious  to  be 
feverely  upbraided  for  it;  exhorted  John  to  fet  up 
whom  he  would  to  perform  that  office,  rather  than  fuf- 
fer  the  fervice  of  God  to  be  fet  afide  ;  and  then  chal¬ 
lenged  him  and  his  party  to  come  out  of  the  temple, 
and  fight  on  a  more  proper  ground,  and  thereby  fave 
that  facred  edifice  from  the  fury  of  the  Roman  troops. 
When  nothing  Could  prevail  on  them,  they  began  to 
fet  fire  again  to  thelgallery  which  yielded  a  communi¬ 
cation  between  the  temple  and  the  caftle  Antonia.  The 
Jews  had  already  burnt  about  20  cubits  of  it  in  length; 
but  this  fecond  blaze,  which  was  likewife  encouraged 
by  the  befieged,  confumed  about  14  more;  after 
which,  they  beat  down  what  remained  Handing.  On 
the  27th  of  July,  the  Jews,  having  filled  part  of  the 
weftern  portico  with  combuftible  matter,  made  a  kind 
of  flight ;, upon  which,  fome  of  the  forwarded  of  the 
Romans  having  fcaled  up  to  the  top,  the  Jews  fet  fire 
to  it,  which  flamed  with  fuch  fudden  fury,  that  many 
of  the  former  were  confumed  in  it,  and  the  reft,  ven¬ 
turing  to  jump  down  from  the  battlements,  were,  all 
but  one,  crulhed  to  death. 

On  the  very  next  day,  Titus  having  fet  fire  to  the 
north  gallery,  which  inclofed  the  outer  court  of  the 
temple,  from  fort  Antonia  to  the  valley  of  Cedron,  got 
an  eafy  admittance  into  it,  and  forced  the  befieged  in¬ 
to  that  of  the  priefts.  He  tried  in  vain  fix  days  to  bat¬ 
ter  down  one  of  the  galleries  of  that  precinft  with  an 
helepolis  :  he  was  forced  to  mount  his  battering-rams 
on  the  terrace,  which  was  raifed  by  this  time ;  and  yet 
the  ftrength  of  this  wall  was  fuch,  that  it  eluded  the 
force  of  thefe  alfo,  tho’  others  of  his  troops  were  bufy 
in  fapping  it.  When  they  found  that  neither  rams  nor 
fapping  could  gain  gain  ground,  they  bethought  them- 
felves  of  fealing  ;  but  were  vigoroufly  repulfed  in  the 
attempt,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  ftandards,  and  a  num¬ 
ber  of  men.  When  Titus  therefore  found,  that  his 
defire  of  faving  that  building  was  like  to  coil  fo  many 
lives,  he  fet  fire  to  the  gates,  which,  being  plated 
with  filver,  burnt  all  that  night,  whilft  the  metal  dropt 
down  in  the  melting.  The  flame  foon  communicated 
itfelf  to  the  porticoes  and  galleries ;  which  the  befieged 
beheld  without  offering  to  flop  it,  but  contented  them- 
felves  with  fending  whole  vollies  of  impotent  curfes 
againft  the  Romans.  This  was  done  on  the  eighth  of 
Auguft;  and,  011  the  next  day,  Titus,  having  given 
orders  to  extinguifh  the  fire,  called  a  council,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  the  remainder  of  the  temple  fhould 
be  faved  or  demolifhed.  That  general  was  ftill  for 
the  former,  and  moil  of  the  reft  declared  for  the  lat¬ 
ter;  alleging,  that  it  was  no  longer  a  temple,  but  a 
feene  of  war  and  flaughter,  and  that  the  Jews  would 


never  be  at  reft  as  long  as  any  part  of  it  was  left  Jews. 
Handing:  but  when  they  found  Titus  ftifly  bent  on 
preferving  fo  noble  an  edifice,  againft  which,  he  told 
them,  he  could  have  no  quarrel,  they  all  came  over  to 
his  mind.  The  next  day,  Auguft  the  10th,  was 
therefore  determined  for  a  general  affault :  and  the 
night  before  the  Jews  made  two  defperate  fallies  on 
the  Romans  ;  in  the  laft  of  which,  thefe,  being  time¬ 
ly  fuccoured  by  Titus,  beat  them  back  into  their  in- 
clofure. 

But  whether  this  laft  JewHh  effort  exafperated  the 
befiegers,  or,  which  is  more  likely,  as  Jofephus  thinks, 
pufhed  by  the  hand  of  Providence,  one  of  the  Roman 
foldiers,  of  his  own  accord,  took  up  a  blazing  fire¬ 
brand,  and,  getting  on  his  comrade’s  (houlders,  threw 
it  into  one  of  the  apartments  that  furrounded  the  fanc- 
tuary,  thro’  a  window.  This  immediately  fet  the 
whole  north-fide  in  a  flame  up  to  the  third  (lory,  on 
the  fame  fatal  day  and  month  in  which  it  had  been 
formerly  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Titus,  who  was 
gone  to  reft  himfelf  a  while  in  his  pavilion,  was  awaked 
at  the  noife,  and  ran  immediately  to  give  orders  to 
have  the  fire  extinguilhed.  He  called,  prayed,  threat¬ 
ened,  and  even  caned  his  men,  but  in  vain  5  the  con- 
fufion  was  fo  great,  and  the  foldiers  fo  obftinately  bent 
upon  deftroying  all  that  was  left,  that  he  was  neither 
heard  nor  minded.  Thofe  that  flocked  thither  from 
the  camp,  inftead  of  obeying  his  orders,  were  bufy, 
either  in  killing  the  Jews,  or  in  increafing  the  flames. 

When  Titus  obferved  that  all  his  endeavours  were 
vain,  he  entered  into  the  fanAuary  and  the  moft  ho¬ 
ly  place,  in  which  he  found  ftill  fuch  fumptuous  uten- 
fils  and  other  riches  as  even  exceeded  all  that  had 
been  told  him  of  it.  Out  of  the  former  he  faved  the 
golden  candleftick,  the  table  of  (hew-bread,  the  altar 
of  perfumes,  all  of  pure  gold,  and  the  book  or  volume 
of  the  law,  wrapped  up  in  a  rich  gold  tiffue :  but  in 
the  latter  he  found  no  utenfils,  becaufe,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  they  had  not  made  a  frelh  ark,  fince  that  of  So¬ 
lomon  had  been  loft.  Upon  his  coming  out  of  that 
facred  place,  fome  other  foldiers  fet  fire  to  it,  and  obli¬ 
ged  thofe  that  had  (laid  behind  to  come  out ;  they  all 
fell  foul  on  the  plunder  of  it,  tearing  even  the  gold 
plating  off  the  gates  and  timber-work,  and  carried  off 
all  the  coftly  utenfils,  robes,  &c.  they  found,  info- 
much  that  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  en¬ 
rich  himfelf  by  it. 

An  horrid  maffacre  followed  foon  after,  in  which  aA  ^eadful 
great  many  thoufands  perilhed  ;  fome  by  the  flames,  maffacre. 
others  by  the  fall  from  the  battlements,  and  a  grea¬ 
ter  number  by  the  enemy’s  fword,  which  deftroy- 
ed  all  it  met  with,  without  diftinAion  of  age,  fex, 
or  quality.  Among  them  were  upwards  of  6000  per- 
fons  who  had  been  feduced  thither  by  a  falle  pro¬ 
phet,  who  promifed  them,  that  they  (hould  find  a 
fpeedy  and  miraculous  relief  there  on  that  very  day. 

Some  of  them  remained  five  whole  days  on  the  top  of 
the  walls,  and  afterwards  threw  themfelves  on  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  mercy;  but  were  anfwered  that  they  had  outftaid 
the  time,  and  were  led  to  execution.  The  Romans  car¬ 
ried  their  fury  to  the  burning  of  all  the  treafure-hou- 
fes  of  the  place,  tho’  they  were  full  of  the  richeft  fur¬ 
niture,  plate,  veftments,  and  other  things  of  value, 
which  had  been  laid  up  in  thofe  places  for  fecurity. 

In  a  word,  they  did  not  ceafe  burning  and  butchering, 
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till  they  had  deftroyed  all,  except  two  of  the  temple- 
gates,  and  that  part  of  the  court  which  was  deftined 
for  the  women. 

In  the  mean  time  the  feditious  made  fuch  a  vigo¬ 
rous  pufh,  that  they  efcaped  the  fury  of  the  Romans, 
at  leaft  for  theprefent,  and  retired  into  the  city.  But 
here  they  found  all  the  avenues  fo  well  guarded,  that 
there  was  no  poflibility  left  for  them  to  get  out;  which 
obliged  them  to  fecure  themfelves  as  well  as  they 
could  on  the  fouth-fide  of  it,  from  whence  Simon,  and 
John  of  Gifchala,  fent  to  defire  a  parley  with  Titus. 
They  were  anfwered,  that  though  they  had  been  the 
caufe  of  all  this  bloodftied  and  ruin,  yet  they  fhould 
have  their  lives  fpared,  if  they  laid  down  their  arms, 
and  furrendered  themfelves  prifoners.  To  this  they 
replied,  that  they  had  engaged  themfelves,  by  the 
molt  folemn  oaths,  never  to  furrender ;  and  therefore, 
only  begged  leave  to  retire  into  the  mountains  with 
their  wives  and  children  :  which  infolence  fo  exafpe- 
tated  the  Roman  general,  that  he  caufed  an  herald  to 
bid  them  Hand  to  their  defence ;  for  that  not  one  of 
them  fhould  be  fpared,  fmce  they  had  rejected  his  laft 
offers  of  pardon.  Immediately  after  this,  he  aban¬ 
doned  the  city  to  the  fury  of  the  foldiers,  who  fell 
forthwith  on  plundering,  fetting  fire  every  where,  and 
murdering  all  that  fell  into  their  hands ;  whilft  the 
factious,  who  were  left,  went  and  fortified  themfelves 
in  the  royal  palace,  where  they  killed  8000  Jews,  who 
had  taken  refuge  there. 

In  the  mean  time,  great  preparations  were  making 
for  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  upper  city,  efpecially  on 
the  royal  palace ;  and  this  took  them  up  from  the 
20th  of  Auguft  to  the  7th  of  September,  during 
which  time  great  numbers  came  and  made  their  fub- 
million  to  Titus.  The  warlike  engines  then  played  fo 
furioufiy  on  the  factious,  that  they  were  taken  with  a 
fudden  panic  ;  and,  inftead  of  fleeing  into  the  towers 
of  Hippicos,  Phafael,  or  Mariamne,  which  were  yet 
untaken  and  fo  ftrong,  that  nothing  but  famine  could 
have  reduced  them,  they  ran'like  madmen  towards  Si- 
loah,  with  a  defign  to  have  attacked  the  wall  of  cir- 
cumvallation,  and  to  have  efcaped  out  of  the  city  ; 
but,  being  there  repulfed,  they  were  forced  to  go  and 
hide  themfelves  in  the  public  links  and  common  few- 
ers,  fome  one  way  and  fome  another.  All  whom  the 
Romans  could  find  were  put  to  the  fword,  and  the  ci¬ 
ty  was  fet  on  fire.  This  was  on  the  eighth  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  entered  by  Ti¬ 
tus.  He  would  have  put  an  end  to  the  maffacre  ;  but 
his  men  killed  all,  except  the  moft  vigorous,  whom 
they  fhut  up  in  the  porch  of  the  women,  juft  mention¬ 
ed.  Fronto,  who  had  the  care  of  them,  referved  the 
youngeft  and  moft  beautiful  for  Titus’s  triumph  ; 
and  lent  all  that  were  above  feventeen  years  of  age  in¬ 
to  Egypt,  to  be  employed  in  fome  public  works  there; 
and  a  great  number  of  others  were  fent  into  feveral  ci¬ 
ties  of  Syria,  and  other  provinces,  to  be  expofed  on 
the  public  theatres,  to  exhibit  fights,  or  be  devoured 
by  wild  beads.  The  number  of  thofe  prifoners  a- 
mounted  to  97,000,  befide3  about  11,000  more,  who 
were  either  ftarved  thro’  negleft,  or  ftarved  themfelves 
through  fullennefs  and  defpair. — The  whole  number  of 
Jews  who  perilhed  in  this  war  is  computed  at  upwards 
of  1,400,000. 

Befides  tbefe,  however,  a  vaft  number  perifhed  in 


caves,  woods,  wildemeffes,  common- fewers,  &c.  of  Jew*, 
whom  no  computation  could  be  made.  Whilft  the 
foldiers  were  ftill  bufy  in  burning  the  remains  of  the 
city,  and  vifiting  all  the  hiding-places,  where  they 
killed  numbers  of  poor  creatures  who  had  endeavoured  4g 
to  evade  their  cruelty,  the  two  grand  rebels  Simon  Simon  an 
and  John  were  found,  and  referved  for  the  triumph  of  Johntakt 
the  conqueror.  John,  being  pinched  with  hunger, 
foon  came  out ;  and  having  begged  his  life,  obtained 
it ;  but  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprifonment. 

Simon,  whofe  retreat  had  been  better  ftored,  held  out 
till  the  end  of  October.  The  two  chiefs,  with  700 
of  the  handfomelt  Jewifti  captives,  were  made  to  at¬ 
tend  the  triumphal  chariot ;  after  which  Simon  was 
dragged  through  the  ftreets  with  a  rope  about  his 
neck,  feverely  fcourged,  and  then  put  to  death  ;  and 
John  was  fent  into  perpetual  imprifonment. — Three 
caftles  ftill  remained  untaken,  namely,  Herodion,  Ma- 
chaeron,  and  Maffada.  The  two  former  capitulated ; 
but  Maffada  held  out.  The  place  was  exceedingly  Defperau 
ftrong  both  by  nature  and  art,  well  ftored  with  allend?ftheL 
kinds  of  provifions,  and  defended  by  a  numerous  gar- 
rifon  of  zealots,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  one  Elea-  ’  * 

zar,  the  grandfon  of  Judas  Gaulonites,  formerly  men¬ 
tioned.  The  Roman  general  having  in  vain  tried  his 
engines  and  battering-rams  ngainft  it,  bethought  him- 
felf  of  furrounding  it  with  a  high  and  ftrong  wall, 
and  then  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  on  fire.  The 
wind  puftied  the  flames  fo  fiercely  againft  the  Jews, 
that  Eleazar  in  defpair  perfuaded  them  firft  to  kill 
their  wives  and  children,  and  then  to  choofe  ten  men 
by  lot,  who  Ihould  kill  all  the  reft  ;  and  laftly  one  out 
of  the  furviving  ten  to  difpatch  them  and  himfelf ; 
only  this  laft  man  was  ordered  to  fet  fire  to  the  place 
before  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  All  this  was 
accordingly  done ;  and  on  the  morrow,  when  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  preparing  to  fcale  the  walls,  they  were 
greatly  furprifed  neither  to  fee  nor  hear  any  thing 
move.  On  this  they  made  fuch  an  hideous  outcry, 
that  two  women,  who  had  concealed  themfelves  in  an 
aquedud,  came  forth  and  acquainted  them  w.ith  the 
defperate  cataftrophe  of  the  befieged.  ^ 

Thus  ended  the  Jewifti  nation  and  worlhip  ;  nor  State  of  ti 
have  they  ever  fince  been  able  to  regain  the  fmalleft  Jews  fine#* 
footing  in  the  country  of  Judea,  nor  indeed  in  any  ■ 

other  country  on  earth,  though  there  is  fcarce  any  part  their°city. ! 
of  the  globe  where  they  are  not  to  be  found.  They  }  ii 
continue  their  vain  expe&ations  of  a  Mefiiah  to  deli¬ 
ver  them  from  the  low  eftate  into  which  they  are  fal¬ 
len  ;  and,  notwithftanding  their  repeated  difappoint- 
ments,  there  are  few  who  can  ever  be  perfuaded  to 
embrace  Chriftianity.  Their  ceremonies  and  religious 
worlhip  ought  to  be  taken  from  the  law  of  Mofes  ; 
but  they  have  added  a  multitude  of  abfurdities  not 
worth  the  inquiring  after.  In  many  countries,  and  in 
different  ages,  they1  have  been  terribly  maffacred,  and 
in  general  have  been  better  treated  by  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  and  Pagans  than  by  Chriftians.  Since  the  revi¬ 
val  of  arts  and  learning,  however,  they  have  fejt  the 
benefit  of  that  increafe  of  humanity  which  hath  taken 
place  'almoft  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  faid,  that  in 
this  country  the  life  of  a  Jew  was  formerly  at  the  dif- 
pofal  of  the  chief  lord  where  they  lived,  and  likewife 
all  his  goods.  Now,  however,  the  cafe  is  altered, 
and  they  enjoy  the  protedion  of  government.  A  Jew 

may 
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may  be  a  witnefs  by  our  law,  being  fworn  on  the  Old 
Teftament,  and  taking  the  oaths  of  allegiance. 

Jew’s  Ears,  in  botany.  See  Tremella, 

JEZIDES,  among  the  Mahometans  ;  a  term  of  fi- 
milar  import  with  heretics  among  Chriftians. 

The  Jezides  are  a  numerous  fedt  inhabiting  Turky 
and  Perfia,  fo  called  from  their  head  Jezid,  an  Ara¬ 
bian  prince,  who  flew  the  fons  of  Ali,  Mahomet’s  fa¬ 
ther-in-law  ;  for  which  reafon  he  is  reckoned  a  parri¬ 
cide,  and  his  followers  heretics.  There  are  about 
20,000  Jezides  in  Turky  and  Perfia  ;  who  are  of  two 
forts,  black  and  white.  The  white  are  clad  like 
Turks;  and  diftinguifhed  only  by  their  (hirts,  which 
are  not  flit  at  the  neck  like  thofe  of  others,  but  have 
only  a  round  hole  to  thruft  their  heads  through.  This 
is  in  memory  of  a  golden  ring,  or  circle  of  light, 
which  defcended  from  heaven  upon  the  neck  of  their 
cheq,  the  head  of  their  religion,  after  his  undergoing 
a  fall  of  forty  days.  The  black  Jezides,  though  mar¬ 
ried,  are  the  monks  or  religious  of  the  order ;  and 
thefe  are  called  Fakirs . 

The  Turks  exaft  exceflive  taxes  from  the  Jezides, 
■who  hate  the  Turks  as  their  mortal  enemies ;  and 
when,  in  their  wrath,  they  curfe  any  creature,  they 
call  it  nntffulman  :  but  they  are  great  lovers  of  the 
Chriftians,  being  more  fond  of  Jefus  Chrift  than  of 
Mahomet,  and  are  never  circumcifed  but  when  they 
are  forced  to  it.  They  are  extremely  ignorant,  and 
believe  both  the  bible  and  the  koran  without  reading 
either  of  them  :  they  make  vows  and  pilgrimages,  but 
have  no  places  of  religious  worfhip. 

All  the  adoration  they  pay  to  God  confifts  of  fome 
fongs  in  honour  of  Jefus  Chrift,  the  virgin,  Mofes, 
and  fometimes  Mahomet ;  and  it  is  a  principal  point 
of  their  religion  never  to  fpeak  ill  of  the  devil,  left  he 
fhould  refent  the  injury,  if  ever  he  fhould  come  to  be  in 
favour  with  God  again,  which  they  think  poflible ; 
whenever  they  fpeak  of  him,  they  call  him  the  angel 
Peacock.  They  bury  their  dead  in  the  firft  place  they 
come  at,  rejoicing  as  at  a  feftival,  and  celebrating  the 
entry  of  the  deceafed  into  heaven.  They  go  in  com¬ 
panies  like  the  Arabians,  and  change  their  habitations 
every  fifteen  days.  When  they  get  wine,  they  drink 
it  to  excefs  5  and  it  is  faid,  that  they  fometimes  do 
this  with  a  religious  pnrpofe,  calling  it  the  blood  of 
Chrift.  They  buy  their  wives ;  and  the  market-price 
is  two  hundred  crowns  for  all  women,  handfome  or 
not,  without  diftinftion, 

JEZRAEL,  or  Jezreel,  a  town  in  the  north 
of  Samaria,  towards  mount  Carmel,  where  flood  a 
palace  of  the  kings  of  Ifrael,  1  Kings  xxi.  18.  On 
the  borders  of  Galilee  (Jolhua  xix.)  faid  to  be  one  of 
the  towns  of  Iffachar. — The  valley  of  Jezreel  (Judges 
vi.  17.)  was  fituated  to  the  north  of  the  town,  run¬ 
ning  from  weft  to  eaft  for  ten  miles,'  between  two 
mountains ;  the  one  to  the  north,  commonly  called 
Hermon,  near  mount  Tabor;,  the1  other  Gilboa:  in 
breadth  two  miles. 

IF,  an  ifland  of  France,  in  Provence,  and  the  moft 
eaftern  of  the  three  before  the  harbour  of  Marfeilles. 
It  is  very  well  fortified,  and  its  port  one  of  the  belt 
in  the  Mediterranean. 

IGIS,  a  town  of  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  in 
Caddea,  with  a  magnificent  caftle,  in  which  is  a  cabi¬ 
net  of  curiofities,  and  a  handfome  library ;  23  miles 


fouth-weft  of  Choira,  and  23  fouth  of  Glaris.  E.  Ion. 

9.  o.  N.  lat.  49.  10.  J 

IGLAW,  a  confiderable  and  populous  town  of 
Germany,  in  Moravia,  where  they  have  a  manufaftory 
of  good  cloth,  and  excellent  beer.  It  is  feated  on 
the  river  Igla,  40  miles  weft  of  Brin,  and  80  fouth- 
eaft  of  Prague.  E.  long.  15.  5.  N.  lat.  49.  10. 

IGNATIUS  Loyola,  (canonized),  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  order  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  at 
the  caftle  of  Loyola,  in  Bifcay,  1491  ;  and  became 
firft  page  to  Ferdinand  V.  king  of  Spain,  and  then  an 
officer  in  his  army.  In  this  laft  capacity,  he  fignalized 
himfelf  by  his  valour  :  and  was  wounded  in  both  legs 
at  the  fiegeof  Pompeluna,  in  1521.  To  this  circum- 
fiance  the  Jefuits  owe  their  origin  ;  for,  while  he  was 
under  cure  of  his  wound,  a  Life  of  the  faints  was  put 
into  his  hands,  which  determined  him  to  forfake  the 
military  for  the  ecclefiaftical  profeffion.  His  firft  de¬ 
vout  exercife  was  to  dedicate  himfelf  to  the  blefled 
virgin  as  her  knight :  he  then  went  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land;  and  on  his  return  to  Europe,  he 
continued  his  theological  ftudies  in  the  univerfities  of 
Spain,  though  he  was  then  33  years  of  age.  After 
this  he  went  to  Paris;  and  in  France  laid  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  this  new  order,  the  inftitutes  of  which  he  pre- 
fented  to  Pope  Paul  III.  who  made  many  objections 
to  them,  but  at  /aft  confirmed  the  inflitution  in 
1540.  The  founder  died  in  1 555,  and  left  his  difci- 
ples  two  famous  books;  1.  Spiritual  exercifes ;  2.  Con- 
ftitutions  or  rules  of  the  order.  But  it  muft  be  re¬ 
membered,  that  though  thefe  avowed  inftitutes  con¬ 
tain  many  privileges  obnoxious  to  the  welfare  of  fo- 
ciety,  the  moft  diabolical  are  contained  in  the  private 
rules  intitled  Manila  fecreta ,  which  were  not  difco- 
vered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century ;  and 
moft  writers  attribute  thefe,  and  even  the  conftitutions, 
to  Laynez,  the  fecond  general  of  the  order. 

Ignatius  (St),  furnamed  Thecphrajlus,  one  of  the 
apoftolical  fathers  of  the  church,  was  born  in  Syria, 
and  educated  under  the  apoftle  and  evangelift  St  John, 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  fome  other  of  the 
apoftles,  efpecially  St  Peter  and  St  Paul.  Being 
fully  inftru&ed  in  the  do&rines  of  Chriftianity,  he 
was,  for  his  eminent  parts  and  piety,  ordained  by 
St  John,  and  confirmed,  about  the  year  67,  bifhop  of 
Antioch,  by  thofe  two  apoftles,  who  firft  planted 
Chriftianity  in  that  city,  where  the  difciples  alfo  were 
firft  called  Chriftians .  Antioch  was  then  not  only  the 
metropolis  of  Syria,  but  a  city  the  moft  famous  and 
renowned  of  any  in  the  eaft,  and  the  ancient  feat  of 
the  Roman  emperors,  as  well  as  of  their  viceroys  and 
governors.  In  this  important  feat  he  continued  to  fit 
Ibmewhat  above  40  years,  botk  an  honour  and  fafe- 
guard  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  till  the  year  107, 
when  Trajan  the  emperor,  flufhed  with  a  viftory  which 
he  had  lately  obtained  over  the  Scythians  and  Daci, 
about  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  came  to  Antioch  to 
make  preparations  for  a  war  againft  the  Parthians  and 
Armenians.  He  entered  the  city  with  the  pomp  and 
folemjiities  of  a  triumph;  and,  as  his  firft  care  ufually 
was  about  the  concernments  of  religion,  he  began  pre- 
fently  to  inquire  into  that  affair.  Chriftianity  had  by 
this  time  made  fnch  a  progrefs,  that  the  Romans  £rew 
jealous  and  uneafy  at  it.  This  prince,  therefore,  had 
already  commenced  a  perfection  againft  the  Chrifli- 
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ans  in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  which  he  now  re- 
~folved  to  carry  on  here.  However,  as  he  was  natu¬ 
rally  of  a  mild  difpofition,  tho*  he  ordered  the  laws  to 
be  put  in  force  againd  them  if  convi&ed,  yet  he  for- 
'bad  them  to  be  fought  after. 

In  this  (late  of  affairs,  Ignatiu3,  thinking  it  more 
prudent  to  go  himfelf  than  (lay  to  be  fent  for,  of  his 
own  accord  prefented  himfelf  to  the  emperor,  and,  it  is 
faid,  there  pafTed  a  long  and  particular  difcourfe  be¬ 
tween  them,  wherein  the  emperor  expreffing  a  furprife 
how  he  dared  to  tranfgrefs  the  laws,  the  bifhop  took 
the  opportunity  to  affert  his  own  innocency,  and  to  ex¬ 
plain  and  vindicate  his  faith  with  freedom.  The  iffue  of 
this  was,  that  he  was  call  into  prifon,  and  this  fentence 
puffed  upon  him,  That,  being  incurably  over- run  with 
fuperftition,  he  fhould  be  carried  bound  by  foldiers  to 
Rome,  and  there  thrown  as  a  prey  to  wild  beads. 

He  was  fird  conduced  to  Seleucia,  a  port  of  Syria, 
at  about  16  miles  didance,  the  place  where  Paul  and 
Barnabas  fet  fail  for  Cyprus.  Arriving  at  Smyrna  in 
Ionia,  he  went  to  vifit  Polycarp  bifhop  of  that  place, 
and  was  himfelf  vifited  by  the  clergy  of  the  Afian 
churches  round  the  country.  In  return  for  that  kind- 
nefs,  he  wrote  letters  to  feveral  churches,  as  the  Ephe- 
iians,  Magnefians,  and  Trallians,  befides  the  Romans, 
for  their  indru&ion  and  eftablifhment  in  the  faith  ;  one 
pf  thefe  was  addreffed  to  the  Chridians  at  Rome,  to 
acquaint  them  with  his  prefent  date,  and  paffionate  de¬ 
fire  not  to  be  hindered  in  that  courfe  of  martyrdom 
which  he  was  now  hadening  to  accomplifh. 

His  guard,  a  little  impatient  of  their  day,  fet  fail 
with  him  for  Troas,  a  noted  city  of  the  lefler  Phry¬ 
gia,  not  far  from  the  ruins  of  old  Troy ;  where,  at  his 
arrival,  he  was  much  refrefhed  with  the  news  he  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  perfecution  ceafing  in  the  church  of  An¬ 
tioch  :  hither  alfo  feveral  churches  fent  their  meffen- 
gers  to  pay  their  refpedfs  to  him  ;  and  hence  too  he 
difpatched  two  epidles,  oqe  to  the  church  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  the  other  to  that  of  Smyrna;  and,  together 
with  this  lad,  as  Eufebins  relates,  he  wrote  privately 
to  Polycarp,  recommending  to  him  the  care  and  infpec- 
tion  of  the  church  of  Antioch. 

From  Troas  they  failed  to  Neapolis,  a  maritime 
town  in  Macedonia;  thence  to  Philippi,  a  Roman 
colony,  where  they  were  entertained  with  all  imagin¬ 
able  kindnefs  and  courtefy,  and  conduced  forwards 
on  their  journey,  paffing  on  foot  through  Macedonia 
and  Epirus,  till  they  came  to  Epidanium,  a  city  of 
Dalmatia;  where  again  taking  (hipping,  they  failed 
through  the  Adriatic,  and  arrived  at  Rhegium,  a  port- 
town  in  Italy;  dire&ing  their  courfe  thence  through 
the  Tyrrhenian  fea  to  Puteoli,  whence  Ignatius  de- 
(ired  to  proceed  by  land,  ambitious  to  trace  the  fame 
way  by  which  St  Paul  went  to  Rome:  but  this  wi(h 
was  not  complied  with  ;  and,  after  a  day  of  24  hours, 
a  profperous  wind  quickly  carried  them  to  the  Roman 
port,  the  great  harbour  and  dation  for  their  navy, 
built  near  Oftia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyber,  about  16 
miles  from  Rome;  whither  the  martyr  longed  to  come, 
as  much  defirous  to  be  at  the  end  of  his  race,  as  his 
keepers,  weary  of  their  voyage,  were  to  be  at  the  end 
of  their  journey. 

The  Chridians  at  Rome,  daily  expefting  his  ar¬ 
rival,  were  come  out  to  meet  and  entertain  him,  and 


accordingly  received  him  with  a  mixture  of  joy 
and  forrow;  but  when  fome  of  them  intimated,  that 
poflibly  the  populace  might  be  taken  off  from  defiring 
his  death,  he  expreffed  a  pious  indignation,  intreating 
them  to  cad  no  rubs  in  his  way,  nor  do  any  thing  that 
might  hinder  him,  now  he  was  hadening  to  his  crown. 
There  are  many  fuch  expreffion3  as  this  in  his  epidle 
to  the  Romans,  which  plainly  (hew  that  he  was  highly 
ambitious  of  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  Yet  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  rafhly  fought  or  provoked  danger. 
Among  other  expreffions  of  his  ardor  for  differing,  he 
faid,  that  the  wild  beads  had  feared  and  refufed  to 
touch  fome  that  had  been  thrown  to  them,  which  he 
hoped  would  not  happen  to  him.  Being  condu&ed 
to  Rome,  he  was  prefented  to  the  praefeft,  and  the 
emperor’s  letters  probably  delivered  concerning  him. 
The  interval  before  his  martyrdom  was  fpent  in  pray¬ 
ers  for  the  peace  and  profperity  of  the  church.  That 
his  punifhment  might  be  the  more  pompous  and 
public,  one  of  their  folemn  fedivals,  the  time  of  their 
Saturnalia,  and  that  part  of  it  when  they  celebrated 
their  Sigillaria,  was  pitched  on  for  his  execution ;  at 
which  time  it  was  their  cudom  to  entertain  the  people 
with  the  bloody  conflicts  of  gladiators,  and  the  hunt¬ 
ing  and  fighting  with  wild  beads.  Accordingly,  on 
the  13th  kal.  January,  /.  e.  December  20.  he  was 
brought  out  into  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  lions  be¬ 
ing  let  loofe  upon  him,  quickly  difpatched  their 
meal,  leaving  nothing  but  a  few  of  the  harded  of 
his  bones.  Thefe  remains  were  gathered  up  by 
two  deacons  who  had  been  the  companions  of  his 
journey;  and  being  tranfported  to  Antioch,  were  in¬ 
terred  in  the  cemetery,  without  the  gate  that  leads  to 
Daphne  ;  whence,  by  the  command  of  the  emperor 
Theodofius,  they  were  removed  with  great  pomp  and 
folemnity  to  the  Tycheon,  a  temple  within  the  city, 
dedicated  to  the  public  genius  of  it,  but  now  confe- 
crated  to  the  memory  of  the  martyr. 

St  Ignatius  Hands  at  the  head  of  thofe  Antenicene 
fathers,  who  have  occafionally  delivered  their  opinions 
in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Chrid,  whom  hejcalls 
the  Son  of  God ,  and  his  eternal  Word.  He  is  alfo  reck¬ 
oned  the  great  champion  of  the  do&rine  of  the  epif- 
copal  order,  as  didinfl  and  fuperior  to  that  of  pried 
and  deacon.  And  one,  the  mod  important,  ufe  of  his 
writings  refpe&s  the  authenticity  of  the  holy  Scrip¬ 
tures,  which  he  frequently  alludes  to,  in  the  very  ex¬ 
preffions  as  theydand  at  this  day. — Archbiffiop  Ufh- 
er’s  edition  of  his  works  printed  in  1647,  is  thought 
the  bed ;  yet  there  is  a  freffier  edition  extant  at  Am- 
derdam,  where,  befide  the  bed  notes,  there  are  the 
differtations  of  Uiher  and  Pearfon. 

St  Ignatius 's  Bean,  the  feed  of  a  fruit  of  the  gourd 
kind.  The  bed  account  of  the  plant  that  has  yet  ap¬ 
peared,  is  that  fent  by  father  Camelli  to  Ray  and  Pe- 
tiver,  and  publidied  in  the  philofophical  tranfa&ions 
for  the  year  1699  :  he  obferves,  that  it  grows  in  the 
Philippine  iflands,  and  winds  itfelf  about  the  tailed 
trees  to  the  top  ;  that  it  has  large,  ribbed,  bitter  leaves, 
a  flower  like  that  of  the  pomegranate,  and  a  fruit  lar¬ 
ger  than  a  melon.  Some  refemble  the  fruit  to  a  pome¬ 
granate,  probably  from  mifapplying  CamellPs  words. 
The  fruit  is  covered  with  a  thin,  gloffy,  blackifti, 
green,  and  as  it  were  marbled-fhell,  under  which  is 
lodged 


f^Bgnatiuj 
I  jnition. 
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lodged  another  of  a  ftony  hardnefs  :  within  this  is  con-  which  it  is  reduced  to  afhes.  Vitrification  next  fol-  Tgnoranms 
tained  a  foft,  yellow,  bitterifh  pulp,  in  which  lie  the  lows  ;  and  laftly,  the  fubftance  is  totally  difiipated  in  „JJ 

feeds  or  beans,  to  the  number  commonly  of  24,  each  vapour.  All  thefe  cffefls,  however,  depend  on  the, - 1— 

covered  with  a  filvery  down.  -  prefence  of  the  air  ;  for  in  vacuo  the  phlogifton  of  any 

The  fame  gentleman  gives  an  account  of  the  virtues  fubftance  cannot  be  diflipated.  Neither  can  a  body 
attributed  to  thefe  feeds  by  the  Indians ;  but  expe-  which  is  totally  deftitute  of  phlogifton  be  ignited  in 
lienee  has  (hewn  that  they  are  dangerous.  Konig  re-  fuch  a  manner  as  thofe  which  are  not  deprived  of  it : 
lates,  that  a  perfon,  by  drinking  fome  of  a  fpirituous  for  as  long  as  the  phlogifton  remains,  the  heat  is  kept 
tin&ure  of  them  inftead  of  aqua  vitas,  was  thrown  into  up  in  the  body  by  the  adtion  of  the  external  air  upon 
ftrong  convulfions  ;  and  Dr  Grim,  that  a  dram  of  the  it  ;  but  when  the  phlogifton  is  totally  gone,  the  air 
feed  in  fubftance  occafioned,  for  a  time,  a  total  depri-  always  deftroys,  inftead  of  augmenting  the  heat.  Phi- 
vation  of  the  fenfes.  Others  mention  violent  vomitings  lofophers  have  therefore  been  greatly  embarraffed  in 
and  purgings  from  its  ufe.  Neumann  hath  obferved  in-  explaining  the  phenomena  of  ignition.  It  hath  been 
termitting  fevers  removed  by  drinking,  on  the  ap-  found  a  matter  of  no  fmall  difficulty  to  determine  how 
proach  of  a  paroxyfm,  an  infufion  of  fome  grains  of  far  the  air,  and  how  far  the  phlogifton,  is  concerned 
the  bean  made  in carduus  water:  We  are  not,  how-  in  this  operation;  but  as  thefe  inquiries  cannot  be 
ever  from  hence  to  look  upon  this  medicine  as  an  uni-  entered  into  without  firft  determining  the  nature  of  the 
verfal  febrifuge,  or  to  ufe  it  indiferiminately.  Phlogiston,  we  muft  refer  to  that  article  for  an  ac- 

Thefe  beans  (for  fo  cuftom  requires  that  we  (hould  count  of  the  different  theories  of  ignition, 
call  them)  are  about  thefizeof  a  moderately  large  nut-  IGNORAMUS,  inEnglifh  law,  a  phrafe  which  fig- 
meg;  in  figure  fomewhat  roundifh,  but  extremely  ir-  nifies  “  Wc are  ignorant.”  This  is  ufed,  when  the  grand 
regular,  fcarctly  any  two  being  entirely  alike,  full  of  jury  impanelled  on  the  inquifition  of  criminal  caufes 
unequal  depreflions  and  prominences  ;  in  colour,  ex-  rejeft  the  evidence  as  too  weak  to  make  good  the  pre- 
ternally  yellowifti  brown,  but  when  the  outer  (kin  is  fentment  or  indidlment  brought  againft  a  perfon,  fo 
taken  off,  of  a  blackifh  brown,  and  in  part  quite  as  to  bring  him  upon  his  trial  by  a  petty  jury  ;  in 
blackifh;  in  confidence  hard  and  compad!  as  horn,  fo  which  cafe  they  indorfe  this  word  on  the  back  of  the 
as  not  to  be  reducible  into  a  powdery  form  but  by  cut-  bill  of  indidlment.  In  confequence  of  this,  all  further 
ting  or  rafping  :  for  all  their  hardnefs,  however,  they  proceedings  againft  the  party  accufed  are  flopped,  and 
are  not  proof  againft  worms.  When  frefti,  they  the  fuppofed  offender  is  delivered  without  further  an- 
have  fomewhat  of  a  mufky  fmell,  which  by  age  is  loft:  fwer- 

their  tafte  is  very  bitter,  refembled  by  fome  to  that  of  IGNORANCE,  the  privation  or  abfence  of  know- 
centaury.  ledge.  The  caufes  of  ignorance,  according  to  Locke, 

Four  drams  of  thefe  beans,  boiled  in  water,  gave  are  chiefly  thefe  three.  1.  Want  of  ideas.  2.  Want 
juft  two  drams  of  gummy  extrad!  ;  after  which,  red!i-  of  a  difcoverable  connexion  between  the  ideas  we 
fied  fpir.it  of  wine  fcarcely  took  up  half  a  grain.  Half  have.  3.  Want  of  tracing  and  examining  our  ideas, 
an  ounce,  treated  firft  with  fpirit,  gave  two  fcrnples  See  Metaphysics,  n°  195 — 205. 
and  a  half  of  a  gummy  one.  The  fpirituous  extract  Ignorance,  or  miftake,  in  law,  a  defied!  of  will, 
made  at  firft  is  of  a  yellowifh  colour,  and  the  watery  whereby  a  perfon  is  excufed  from  the  guilt  of  a  crime, 
greeni(h.  They  are  both  bitter  :  the  fpirituous  im-  when,  intending  to  do  a  lawful  ad!,  he  does  that  which 
preffes  at  firft  a  very  agreeable  bitternefs,  fomewhat  is  nnlawful.  For  here  the  deed  and  the  will  adiing 
like  that  of  peach-kernels  ;  which  going  off,  leaves  in  feparately,  there  is  not  that  conjundlion  between  them 
the  month  a  ftrong  bitter.  The  diftilled  liquors  have  which  is  neceffary  to  form  a  criminal  ad!.  But  this 
no  tafte  or  fmell.  muft  be  an  ignorance  or  miftake  of  fad!,  and  not  an 

IGNAVUS,the  Sloth,  in  zoology.  SeeBRADYPUs.  error  in  point  of  law.  As  if  a  man  intending  to  kill 
IGNIS-fatuus,  a  kind  of  light,  fuppofed  to  be  of  a  thief  or  houfe-breaker  in  his  own  lioufie,  by  miftake 
an  eledtric  nature,  appearing  frequently  in  mines,  kills  one  of  his  own  family,  this  is  no  criminal  adtion  : 
marftiy  places,  and  near  ftagnating  waters.  It  was  but  if  a  man  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  kill  a  perfon 
formerly  thought,  and  is  ftill  by  the  fuperftitious  excommunicated  or  outlawed  wherever  he  meets  him, 
believed,  to  have  fomething  ominous  in  its  nature,  and  does  fo ;  this  is  wilful  murder.  For  a  miftake  in 
and  to  prefage  death  and  other  misfortunes.  There  point  of  law,  which  every  perfon  of  diferetion  not 
have  been  inftances  of  people  being  decoyed  by  thefe  only  may,  but  is  bonnd  and  prefumed  to  know,  is,  in 
lights  into  marftiy  places,  where  they  have  perifhed  ;  criminal  cafes,  no  fort  of  defence.  Ignorantia  juris 
whence  the  names  of  Ignis- fatuus,  Will-uxiith- a-uvi/p,  quod  quifque  tenetur  feire ,  neminem  excufat,  is  as  well 
and  'Jack-’with-a-lanthorn ,  as  if  this  appearance  was  the  maxim  of  our  own  law  as  it  was  of  the  Roman, 
an  evil  fpirit  which  took  delight  in  doing  mifehief  of  IGUANA,  in  zoology,  a  fpecies  of  Lacerta. 

that  kind.  For  a  further  account  of  the  nature  and  IHOR,  Johor,  ojr  Jor,  a  town  of  Alia,  In  Ma- 

properties  of  the  ignis-fatuus,  fee  the  articles  Light  lacca,  and  capital  of  a  province  of  the  fame  name  in 
and  Meteor.  the  peninfula  beyond  the  Ganges.  It  was  taken  by 

IGNITION,  properly  fignifies  the  fetting  fire  to  the  Portuguefe  in  1603,  who  deftroyed  it,  and  car- 
any  fubftance  ;  but  the  fenfe  is  commonly  reftrained  ried  off  the  cannon  ;  but  it  has  fince  been  rebuilt,  and 
to  that  kind  of  burning  which  is  not  accompanied  is  now  in  poffcffion  of  the  Dutch.  E.  Long.  93.  55. 
with  flame,  fuch  as  that  of  charcoal,  cinders,  metals,.  N.  Lat.  1.  15. 

ftones,  and  other  folid  fubftances.  JIB,  the  foremoft  fail  of  a  (hip,  being  a  large  ft ay- 

The  efFedls  of  ignition  are  firft  to  difiipate  what  is  fail  extended  from  the  outer  end  of  the  Lowfprit  pro- 
called  the  phlogifton  of  the  ignited  fubftance,  after  longed  by  the  jib-boom,  towards  the  fore- top- mall- 

head- 
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head.  See  Sail.  pretend  that  there  is  an  ifland  four  miles  in  length  a* 

The  jib  is  a  fail  of  great  command  with  any  fide-  bout  30  leagues  to  the  fouth-weft  of  Ifla.  They  fay, 
.  wind,  but  efpecially  when  the  (hip  is  clofe-hauled,  or  it  was  difcovered  by  the  mafterofan  Englilh  (hip,  who 
has  the  wind  upon  her  beam;  and  its  effort  in  cafling  found  it  a  low  flat,  covered  with  long  grafs,  and  wa- 
the  fhip,  or  turning  her  head  to  leeward,  is  very  tered  by  a  river,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  which  he  faw  great 
powerful,  and  of  great  utility,  particularly  when  the  heaps  of  fifh  bones.  A  great  number  offeals  laybalk* 
fhip  is  working  through  a  narrow  channel.  ing  on  the  rocks,  and  the  cliffs  were  covered  with  fea- 

Jib -Bootn,  a  boom  run  out  from  the  extremity  of  fowl.  Finding  many  planks  and  boards  which  the  fea 
the  bowfprit,  parallel  to  its  length,  and  ferving  to  had  caft  on  the  fhore,  he  ordered  his  men  to  raife  a 
extend  the  bottom  of  the  jib,  and  the  flay  of  die  fore-  pile  about  two  ftories,  as  a  land-mark  for  mariners, 
top-gallant  maft.  This  boom,  which  is  nothing  more  After  his  departure,  the  inhabitants  of  Collonfay,  in 
than  a  continuation  of  the  bowfprit  forward,  to  which  fair  weather,  difcerned  from  the  top  of  an  eminence 
it  may  be  confidered  as  a  top- maft,  is  ufually  attached  an  objeA  which  they  fuppofed  to  be  land ;  which,  how¬ 
to  the  bowfprit  by  means  of  two  large  boom-irous,  ever,  vanifhed,  by  next  winter,  when  in  all  probability 
or  by  one  boom-iron,  and  a  cap  on  the  outer  end  of  the  pile  was  blown  down  by  a  ftorm. 
the  bowfprit;  or,  finally,  by  the  cap  without,  and  a  ILCHESTER,  a  town  of  Somerfetfhire  in  Eng- 
ftrong  la  filing  within,  inftead  of  a  boom-iron,  which  land,  feated  on  the  river  Yeovil.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
is  generally  the  method  of  fecuring  it  in  fmall  mer-  antiquity,  as  appears  by  the  Roman  coins  which  are 
chant-fiiips.  It  may  therefore  be  drawn  in  upon  the  fometimes  dug  up.  It  once  had  16  churches,  but  now 
bowfprit  as  occafion  requires;  which  is  ufually  prac-  has  only  two.  It  is  a  corporation,  and  fends  two  mem- 
tifed  when  the  (hip  enters  a  harbour,  where  it  might  bers  to  parliament ;  here  the  county-gaol  is  kept, 
very  foon  be  broke  or  carried  away,  by  the  veffels  W.  Long.  2.45.  N.  Lat.  51.  5. 
which  are  moored  therein,  or  palling  by  under  fail.  ILERDA,  (anc.  geog.)  the  capital  of  the  Ili- 

JIG.  See  Music,  n°  252.  gertes;  fituated  on  an  eminence  between  the  rivers  Si- 

JIN.  See  Genii.  coris  and  Cinga ;  an  unhappy  city,  often  befieged,  and 

IKENILD  street,  one  of  the  four  famous  ways  often  taken,  becaufe  lying  expofed  to  the  incurfions 
'  '  . .  '  ~  ’  *  ’  Ga . 


Itchefler. 


Ilex. 


which  the  Romans  made  in  England,  called  Stratum  from  Gaul ;  and  under  Gallienus  it  was  deftroyed  by 


Icenorum,  becaufe  it  began  in  the  country  of  the  Iceni^ 
who  inhabited  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  Cambridgeftiire. 

ILA,  or  Isla,  one  of  the  weftern  ifles  of  Scotland, 
lying  to  the  weft  of  Jura,  from  which  it  is  feparated 
by  a  narrow  channel.  It  extends  24  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  fouth,  and  is  18  in  breadth  from  eaft 
to  weft.  On  the  eaft  fide,  it  is  full  of  mountains  co¬ 
vered  with  heath  ;  to  the  fouthward,  the  land  is  tole- 


the  Germans.  NowLerida,  In  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Segra. 

ILEX,  the  Holm,  or  Holly- tree,  a  genus  of  the 
tetragynia  order,  belonging  to  the  tetrandria  clafs  of 
plants. 

There  are  feveral  fpecies  of  this  genus;  but  the  moft 
remarkable  is  the  aquifolium,  or  common  holly.  Of 
this  there  are  a  great  number  of  varieties  with  variega- 


rably  well  cultivated.  In  fome  parts  the  inhabitants  ted  leaves,  which  are  propagated  by  the  nurfery-gar- 
have  found  great  plenty  of  limeftone,  and  lead-mines  deners  for  fale,  and  fome  years  paft  were  in  very  great 
are  worked  in  three  different  places.  The  only  har-  efteem,  but  at  prefent  are  but  little  regarded,  the  old 
hour  in  Ifla  is  at  Lochdale,  near  the  north  end  of  the  tafte  of  filling  gardens  with  (horn  evergreens  being 
ifland.  Here  are  feveral  rivers  and  lakes  well  ftored  pretty  well  abolilhed  ;  however,  in  the  difpofition  of 
with  trout,  eels,  and  falmon.  In  the  centre  is  Loch  clumps,  or  rather  plantations,  of  evergreen  trees  and 
Finlagan,  about  three  miles  in  circuit,  with  the  little  Ihrubs,  a  few  of  the  moft  lively  colours  may  be  admit- 
ifle  of  that  name  in  the  middle.  Here  the  great  Mac-  ted,  which  will  have  a  good  effe&  in  the  winter-feafon, 
donald,  lord  of  the  ifles,  once  refided  in  all  the  pomp  if  they  are  properly  difpofed. 

of  royalty  ;  but  his  palaces  and  offices  are  now  in  The  beft  of  thefe  varieties  are  thepainted  lady  holly, 

ritiftl  hnllv.  T^raHleV*S  hffi1  Knllv.  nKvllio  nr  rrpom. 


ruins.  Here  he  held  his  fupreme  court  of  judicature, 
confifting  of  fourteen  judges,  to  which  there  was  an 
appeal  from  all  the  leffer  tribunals.  Inftead  of  a 
throne,  Macdonald  flood  on  a  done  feven  feet 
fquare,  in  which  there  was  an  imprefiion  made  to 


Britifh  holly,  Bradley’s  bed  holly,  phyllis  or  cream- 
holly,  milkmaid  holly,  Pritchet’s  beft  holly,  gold- 
edged  hedgehog  holly,  Cheyney’s  holly,  glory-of  the- 
weft  holly,  Broaderick’s  holly,  Partridge’s  holly,  Here- 
fordfhire  white  holly,  Blind’s  cream  holly,  LongftafPs 


receive  his  feet ;  here  he  was  crowned  and  anointed  by  holly,  Eales’s  holly,  filver-edged  hedgehog  holly.  All 
the  biftiop  of  Argyleand  feven  inferior  priefts,  inpre-  thefe  variegaties  are  propagated  by  budding  or  graft- 
fence  of  the  chieftains,  to  whom  he  took  a  folemn  oath,  ing  them  upon  flocks  of  the  common  green  holly: 
importing,  that  he  would  maintain  their  rights  and  there  is  alfo  a  variety  of  the  common  holly  with  fmooth 
poffcfiions,  and  do  juftice  to  all  his  vaffals.  There  are  leaves  ;  but  this  is  frequently  found  intermixed  with 
feveral  forts  built  on  the  ifles  in  frefh-water  lakes,  and  the  prickly-leaved  on  the  fame  tree,  and  often  on  the 
divers  caverns  in  different  parts  of  the  ifland,  which  fame  branch  there  are  both  forts  of  leaves, 
have  been  ufed  occafionally  as  places  of  ftrength.  The  The  common  holly  grows  naturally  in  woods  and  fo- 
air  of  Ifla  is  not  fo  falubrious  as  that  of  Jura,  becaufe  refts  in  many  parts  of  England,  where  it  rifesfrom  20 
it  is  more  low  and  marfhy;  neverthelefs,  the  people  to  30  feet  high,  and  fometimes  more,  but  their  ordi- 
enjoy  a  good  fhare  of  health  :  they  are  all  Proteftants,  nary  height  is  not  above  25  feet:  the  ftem  by  age  be- 
and  have  a  variety  of  churches  and  chapels.  The  pro-  comes  large,  and  is  covered  with  a  greyilh  fmooth  bark; 
perty  of  the  ifland  is  at  prefent  veiled  in  Campbell  of  and  thofe  trees  which  are  not  lopped  or  browfed  by 
Shawfield.  On  the  coait  of  Ila  are  feveral  fmall  ifles,  cattle,  are  commonly  furnilhed  with  branches  the  great- 
fuch  as  Texa,  Ouerfa,  and  Nave;  nay,  the  natives  eft  part  of  their  length,  fo  form  a  fort  of  cone;  the 

branches 
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the  branches  are  garnilhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves,  of 
a  lucid  green  on  their  upper  furface,  but  are  pale  on 
their  under,  having  a  ftrong  midrib  :  the  edges  are  in¬ 
dented  and  waved,  with  (harp  thorns  terminating  each 
of  the  points,  fo  that  fome  of  the  thorns  are  railed  up¬ 
ward,  and  others  are  bent  downward,  and  being  very 
.ftiff  they  are  troublefome  to  handle.  The  leaves  are 
’placed  alternate  on  every  fide  of  the  branches;  and  from 
the  bafe  of  their  footfialks  come  out  the  flowers  in 
clufters,  (landing  on  very  fhort  footfialks ;  each  of 
thefe  fuftain  five,  fix,  or  more  (lowers.  They  are  of 
a  dirty  white,  and  appear  in  May ;  but  are  fucceeded 
by  roundiih  berries,  which  turn  to  a  beautiful  red  a- 
bout  Michaelmas,  and  continue  on  the  trees,  if  they 
are  not  dcfiroyed,  till  after  Chriftmas. 

The  common  holly  is  a  very  beautiful  tree  in  winter; 
therefore  deferves  3  place  in  all  plantations  of  evergreen 
trees  and  (hrubs,  where  its  (hining  leaves  and  red  ber¬ 
ries  make  a  fine  variety  ;  and  if  a  few  of  the  bed  varie¬ 
gated  kinds  are  properly  intermixed,  they  will  enliven 
the  fcene.  It  Js  propagated  by  feeds,  which  never 
come  lip  the  firft  year,  but  lie  in  the  ground  as  the 
haws  do  ;  therefore  the  berries  fhould  be  buried  in  the 
ground  one  year,  and  then  taken  up  and  fown  at  Mi¬ 
chaelmas,  upon  a  bed  expofed  only  to  the  morning 
fun  ;  the  following  fpring  the  plants  will  appear,  which 
mult  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  ;  and  if  the  fpring 
fliould  prove  dry,  it  will  be  of  great  fervice  to  the 
plants  if  they  are  watered  once  a- week  ;  but  they  mud 
not  have  it  oftener,  nor  in  too  great  quantity,  for  too 
much  moidure  is  very  injurious  to  thefe  plants  when 
young.  In  this  feed-bed  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years;  and  then  (hould  be  tranfplanted  in  the  autumn, 
into  beds  at  about  fix  inches  afunder,  where  they  may 
Hand  two  years  longer  ;  during  which  time  they  mud 
be  condantly  kept  clean  from  weeds,  and  if  the  plants 
have  thriven  well,  they  will  be  Arong  enough  to  tranf- 
plant  where  they  are  defigned  to  remain  :  for  when 
they  are  tranfplanted  at  that  age,  there  will  be  lefs 
danger  of  their  failing,  and  they  will  grow  to  a  larger 
fize  than  thofe  which  are  removed  when  they  are  much 
larger  ;  but  if  the  ground  is  not  ready  to  receive  them 
at  that  time,  they  (hould  he  tranfplanted  into  a  nur- 
fery  in  rows  at  two  feet  didance,  and  one  foot  afunder 
in  the  rows,  in  which  place  the  plants  may  remain  two 
years  longer;  and  if  they  are  defigned  to  be  grafted  or 
budded  with  any  of  the  variegated  kinds,  that  (hould  be 
performed  after  the  plants  have  grown  one  year  in  the 
nurfery:  but  the  plants  fo  budded  or  grafted  (hould 
continue  two  years  after  in  the  nurfery,  that  they  may- 
make  good  (hoots  before  they  are  removed  ;  though 
the  plain  ones  (hould  not  (land  longer  than  two  years 
in  the  nurfery,  becaufe  when  they  are  older  they  do 
not  tranfplant  fo  well.  The  bed  time  for  removing 
hollies  is  in  the  autumn,  efpecially  in  dry  land ;  but 
where  the  foil  is  cold  and  moifi,  they  may  be  tranfplant¬ 
ed  with  great  fafety  in  the  fpring,  if  the  plants  are 
not  too  old,  or  have  not  flood  long  unremoved,  for 
if  they  have,  there  is  great  doubt  of  their  growing 
when  removed. 

Ufes.  Sheep  in  the  winter  are  fed  with  croppings 
of  holly.  Birds  eat  the  berries.  The  bark  ferment¬ 
ed  and  afterwards  walhed  from  the  woody  fibres,  makes 
thecommon  bird-lime.  The  plant  makesan  impenetrable 
fence,  and  bears  cropping-,  however,  it  is  not  found  in 
Voi.  V. 


all  refpe&s  to  anfwer  for  this  purpofe  equally  vveli  with 
the  hawthorn.  The  wood  is  ufed  in  fineering,  and  i3 
fometimes  dained  black  to  imitate  ebony.  Handles  for 
knives  and  cogs  for  mill-wheels  are  made  of  it.  It  is 
alfo  made  into  hones  for  whetting  of  razors.  Mr  Mil¬ 
ler  fays,  he  has  feen  the  floor  of  a  room  laid  with 
compartments  of  holly  and  mahogany,  which  had  a 
very  pretty  effedt. 

ILFRACOMB,  a  town  of  Devondtire,  feated  on 
the  Severn  fea,  almofl  oppofite  to  Swanfea  in  Glamor- 
ganlhire,  with  a  good  harbour.  W.  Long.  4.  15. 
N.  Lat.  51.  {$. 

ILIAD,  the  name  of  an  ancient  epic  poem,  the  firfi 
and  fined  of  thofe  compofed  by  Homer. 

The  poet’s  defign  in  the  Iliad  was  to  (hew  the 
Greeks,  who  were  divided  into  feveral  little  dates,  how 
much  it  was  their  intered  to  preferve  a  harmony  and 
good  underdanding  among  themfelves  :  for  which  end 
he  fets  before  them  the  calamities  that  befel  their  an- 
cedors  from  the  wrath  of  Achilles,  and  his  mifunder- 
Aanding  with  Agamemnon  ;  and  the  advantages  that 
afterwards  accrued  to  them  from  their  union.  The 
iliad  is  divided  into  24  books  or  rhapfodies,  which  are 
marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

ILIUM,  Ilion,  or  Iliot,  (anc.  geog.)  a  name  for 
the  city  of  Troy,  but  mod  commonly  ufed  by  the 
poets,  and  didinguKhed  by  the  epithet  Fetus;  at  a 
greater  didance  from  the  fea  than. what  was  afterwards 
called  Ilium  Novum ,  and  thought'  to  be  the  Ilienjium 
Pagut  of  Strabo.  New  or  modern  Ilium  was  a  village 
nearer  the  fea,  with  a  temple  of  Minerva  ;  where  A- 
lexander,  after  the  battle  of  Granicus,  offered  gifts, 
and  called  it  a  city,  which  he  ordered  to  be  enlarged. 
His  orders  were  executed  by  Lyfimachus,  who  en- 
conspaffed  it  with  a  wall  of  40  dadia.  It  was  after¬ 
wards  adorned  by  the  Romans,  who  granted  it  immu¬ 
nities  as  to  their  mother-city.  From  this  city  the  /- 
lias  of  Homer  takes  its  name,  containing  an  account 
of  the  war  carried  on  between  the  Greeks  and  Trojans 
on  account  of  the  rape  of  Helen ;  a  variety  of  difalters 
being  the  confequence,  gave  rife  to  the  proverb  lllas 
Malorum. 

ILKUCH,  a  royal  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati¬ 
nate  of  Cracow,  remarkable  for  its  filver-mines  mixed 
with  lead.  It  is  feated  in  a  barren  and  mountainous 
country,  in  E.  Long.  20.  o.  N.  Lat.  50.  26. 

ILLECEBRUM,  in  botany.,  a  genus  pf  the  mo- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants.  There  arc  feveral  fpecies,  of  which  the  mod 
remarkable  are  the  paronychia  and  the  capitatum.  Both 
thefe  have  trailing  dalks  near  two  feet  long,  which 
fprtad  on  the  ground,  garniflied  with  fmall  leaves  like 
thofe  of  knot-grafs.  The  heads  of  the  flowers  come 
out  from  the  joints  of  the  dalks,.  having  neat  filvery 
braftea  furrounding  them,  which  make  a  pretty  ap¬ 
pearance.  Their  flowers  appear  in  June,  and  there  is 
generally  a  fucceffion  of  them  for  at  lead  two  months; 
and  when  the  autumn  proves  warm,  they  will  ripen 
their  feeds  in  O&ober.  They  are  propagated  by  feeds 
which  (hould  be  fown  in  a  bed  of  light  .earth  in  the 
beginning  of  April :  the  plants  will  come  up  in  May* 
when  they  (hould  be  kept  clean  from  weeds  till  they 
are  fit  to  remove.  Some  fliould  be  planted  in  fmall 
pots,  and  the  red  in  a  warm  border,  obferving  to  wa. 
ter  and  (hade  them  till  they  have  taken  new  root. 
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Thefe  plants  are  foraetimes  killed  in  fevere  winters ; 
for  which  reafon  it  is  directed  to  plant  fome  of  them 
in  pots,  that  they  may  be  fheltered  during  that  feafon. 

ILLENOIS,  a  people  of  North  America,  inhabi¬ 
ting  a  country  lying  near  a  large  lake  of  the  fame 
name,  (called  alfo  Michigan ),  formed  by  the  river  St 
Laurence.  The  country  is  fertile;  and  the  people 
plant  Indian  corn,  on  which  they  chiefly  fubfift.  They 
are  civil,  a&ive,  lively,  and  robuft  ;  and  are  much  lefs 
cruel  in  their  difpofitions  than  the  other  Indian  na¬ 
tions.  They  are,  however,  faid  to  be.  great  libertines, 
and  to  marry  a  number  of  wives ;  but  fome  of  their 
villages  have  embraced  Chrillianity. 

ILLICIUM,  a  genus  of  the  o&agynia  order,'  be¬ 
longing  to  the  dodecandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is 
only  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  anifatum,  a  native  of  the 
woods  of  China  and  Japan.  It  rifes  with  an  ereft 
branched  Item  to  the  height  of  a  cherry-tree  ;  and  is 
covered  with  an  afh-coloured  bark,  under  which  is  an¬ 
other  bark  that  is  green,  flefhy,  fomewhat  mucous, 
and  of  an  aromatic  tafte,  combined  with  a  fmall  degree 
of  aflringency.  The  wood  is  hard  and  brittle ;  the 
pith  fmall  in  quantity,  fungous,  and  of  a  green  her¬ 
baceous  colour.  The  leaves  refemble  thofe  of  laurel  ; 
the  flowers,  in  fome  fort,  thofe  of  narciffus.  Thefe 
laft  generally  Hand  Angle,  are  of  a  pale  white,  and 
confift  of  1 6  petals,  which  differ  in  their  form.  The 
extremity  of  the  flower- ftalk  being  continued  into  the 
gerrnen,  or  feed-bud  of  the  flower,  forms  eight  con¬ 
joined  capfules,  or  one  deeply  divided  into  eight  parts. 
Of  thefe  capfules,  fome  frequently  decay ;  the  reft  in- 
clofe  each  a  Angle  feed,  fomewhat  refembling  that  of 
palma  chrifti,  and  which,  when  the  hardiffi  corticle 
that  clofely  covers  and  involves  it  is  broken,  exhibits 
a  kernel  that  is  white,  flefhy,  foft,  and  of  a  vapid 
tafte.  The  bonzes,  or  priefts  of  China  and  Japan,  in- 
fufe  into  the  inhabitants  a  fuperftitious  belief,  that  the 
gods  are  delighted  with  the  prefence  of  this  tree. 
Hence,  they  generally  place  before  their  idols  gar¬ 
lands  and  bundles  made  of  the  branches.  A  flmilar 

opinion  theBramins  inculcate  into thelndians, of theMa- 

labar-flg,  or  ficus  religiofa.  The  bark  of  the  anife-tree, 
reduced  to  powder,  and  equally  burnt,  the  public  watch¬ 
men  in  Japan,  by  a  very  curious  contrivance  defcribed 
by  Kempfer,  render  ufeful  in  the  meafuring  of  time 
during  the  darknefs  of  the  night.  The  fame  powder 
is  frequently  burnt  in  brazen  veffels  on  the  Japanefe 
altars,  as  incenfe  is  in  other  countries,  from  a  belief  that 
the  idols  in  whofe  honour  the  ceremony  is  performed 
are  greatly  refrtfhed  with  the  agreeable  fragrancy  of 
its  odour.  It  is  remarkable,  that  a  branch  of  this 
tree  being  added  to  a  decoftion  of  the  poifonous  fifh, 
termed  by  the  Dutch  de  opblafer,  (a  fifh  the  moft  de¬ 
licate,  if  the  poifonous  matter  be  firft  properly  expelled), 
increafes  its  noxious  quality,  and  exafperates  thepoifon 
to  an  aftonifhing  degree  of  activity  and  power. 

ILLUMINATING,  a  kind  of  miniature-painting 
much  pra&ifed  in  Britain  about  the  12th  and  13th  cen¬ 
turies,  and  of  which  many  curious  fpecimens  are  ftill 
remaining,  particularly  in  the  Harleian  collection. 
From  this  word  is  derived  the  modern  one  of  limning. 
It  was  chiefly  ufed  as  we  ufe  copperplates,  in  illuftra- 
ting  and  adorning  the  bible  and  other  books.  This 
art  was  much  praCtifed  by  the  clergy,  and  even  by 
fome  in  the  higheft  ftations  in  the  church.  “  The  fa¬ 


mous  Ofmund  (fays  Bromton),  who  was  confecrated  bi- 
fhop  of  Salifbury  A.  D.  1076,  did  not  difdain  to 
fpend  fome  part  of  his  time  in  writing,  binding,  and 
illuminating  books.”  Mr  Strutt  hath  given  the  pub¬ 
lic  an  opportunity  of  forming  fome  judgment  of  the 
degree  of  delicacy  and  art  with  which  thefe  illumina¬ 
tions  were  executed,  by  publifhing  prints  of  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  them,  in  his  Regal  and  ecclefiafiical 
antiquities  of  England ,  and  View  of  the  ctiftoms,  he.  of 
England.  In  the  firft  of  thefe  works  we  are  prefented 
with  the  genuine  portraits,  in  miniature,  of  all  the 
kings,  and  feveral  of  the  queens,  of  England,  from  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Confeffor  to  Henry  VII.  moftly  in  their 
crowns  and  royal  robes,  together  with  the  portraits  of 
many  other  eminent  perfons  of  both  fexes. 

The  illuminators  and  painters  of  this  period  feem  to 
have  been  in  poffeflion  of  a  confiderable  number  of  co¬ 
louring  materials,  and  to  have  known  the  arts  of  pre¬ 
paring  and  mixing  them,  fo  as  to  form  a  great  varie¬ 
ty  of  colours.  In  the  fpecimens  of  their  miniature- 
paintings  that  are  ftill  extant,  we  perceive  not  only 
the  five  primary  colours,  but  alfo  various  combinations 
of  them.  There  is  even  fome  appearance,  that  they 
were  not  ignorant  of  the  art  of  painting  in  oil,  from 
the  following  precept  of  Henry  III.  “  Pay  out  of 
our  treafury,  to  Odo  the  goldfmith,  and  Edward  his 
fon,  one  hundred  and  feventeen  (hillings  and  ten  pence, 
for  oil,  varnifh,  and  colours  bought,  and  pictures 
made,  in  the  chamber  of  our  queen  at  Weftminfter, 
between  the  oCtaves  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the  twen¬ 
ty-third  year  of  our  reign,  and  the  feaft  of  St  Barna¬ 
bas  the  apoftle,  in  the  fame  year,  which  is  fifteen 
days.”  This  was  a  confiderable  fum  (equal  in  quan¬ 
tity  of  filver  to  17  pounds  14  {hillings  of  our  money, 
and  in  efficacy  to  88  pounds)  to  be  expended  in  paint¬ 
ing  one  chamber  in  fo  {hort  a  time. 

ILLYRICA,  (anc.  geog.)  a  country  extending 
from  the  Adriatic  to  Pannonia.  Its  boundaries  are 
varioufly  affigned.  Pliny  makes  it  extend  in  length 
from  the  river  Arfia  to  the  Drinius,  thus  including  Li- 
bumia  to  the  weft,  and  Dalmatia  to  the  eaft  ;  which 
is  alfo  the  opinion  of  Ptolemy,  who  fettles  its  limits 
from  mount  Scardus  and  the  Upper  Moefia  on  the  eaft 
to  Iftria  in  the  weft.  The  country  is  now  called  Scla- 
von'ta. 

ILLYRIUS,  (Matthias,  Flaccus,  or  Francowitz), 
one  of  the  moft  learned  divines  of  the  Augfburgh  con- 
feffion,  born  in  Iftria,  anciently  called  Illyrica ,  in  1520. 
He  is  faid  to  have  been  a  man  of  vaft  genius,  extenfive 
learning,  of  great  zeal  againft  Popery  ;  but  of  fuch  a 
reftlefs  and  paflionate  temper,  as  overbalanced  all  his 
good  qualities,  and  occafioned  much  difturbance  in  the 
Proteftant  church.  He  publi(hed  a  great  number  of 
books,  and  died  in  1575. 

IMAGE,  in  a  religious  fenfe,  is  an  artificial  repre- 
fentation  or  fimilitude  of  fome  perfon  or  thing,  ufed 
either  by  way  of  decoration  and  ornament,  or  as  an 
object  of  religious  worfliip  and  adoration  ;  in  which 
laft  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  indifferently  with  the  word  Idol. 

Image,  in  optics,  a  figure  in  the  form  of  any  ob¬ 
ject,  made  by  the  rays  of  light  iffuing  from  the  feveral 
points  of  it,  and  meeting  in  fo  many  other  points,  ei¬ 
ther  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye,  or  on  any  other  ground, 
or  in  any  tranfparent  medium,  where  there  is  no  fur- 
face  to  refleCt  them.  Thus  we  are  faid  to  fee  all  ob¬ 
jects 
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-  je&s  by  means  of  their  images  formed  in  the  eye. 

IMAGINATION,  a  power  or  faculty  of  the 
1  mind,  whereby  it  conceives  and  forms  ideas  of  things 
_L  communicated  to  it  by  the  outward  organs  of  fenfe. 
See  Metaphysics;  and  Morals,  n°i84. 

Force  of  Imagination.  See  Monster. 

IMAN,  a  name  applied  by  the  Mahometans  to  him 
who  is  head  of  the  congregations  in  their  mofques  ; 
and,  by  way  of  eminence,  to  him  who  has  .the  fu- 
preme  authority  both  in  refpeCl  to  fpirituals  and  tem¬ 
porals. 

IMAUS,  (anc.  geog.),  the  larged  moutitain  ofA- 
fia,  (Strabo);  and  a  part  of  Taurus,  (Pliny);  from 
which  the  whole  of  India  runs  off  into  a  vaft  plain,  re- 
fembling  Egypt.  It  extends  far  and  wide  through 
Scythia,  as  far  as  to  the  Mare  Glaciale,  dividing  it 
into  the  Hither  or  Scythia  intra  hnaum,  and  into  the 
Farther  or  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  (Ptolemy);  and  al- 
fo  ftretching  out  along  the  north  of  India  to  the  eaftern 
ocean,  feparates  it  from  Scythia.  It  had  various 
names  according  to  the  different  countries  it  ran 
through  :  Podellus  thinks  it  is  the  Sephar  of  Scrip¬ 
ture. 

IMBECILLITY,  a  languid,  infirm  Hate  of  bo¬ 
dy,  which,  being  greatly  impaired,  is  not  able  to 
perform  its  ufual  exercifes  and  fun&ions. 

IMBIBING,  the  aftion  of  a  dry  porous  body, 
that  abforbs  or  takes  up  a  moift  or  fluid  one  :  thus, 
fugar  imbibes  water  ;  a  fpunge,  the  moidure  of  the 
air,  &c. 

IMBRICATED,  among  botanifts.  See  Bota¬ 
ny,  p. 1298,  n° 142. 

IMITATION,  derived  from  the  Latin  imitare,  to 
reprefent ,  or  repeat ,  a  found  or  aftion,  either  exaCUy, 
or  nearly  in  the  fame  manner,  as  they  were  originally 
exhibited. 

Imitation,  in  mufic,  admits  of  two  different  fenfes. 
Sound  and  motion  are  either  capable  of  imitating  them- 
ftlves  by  a  repetition  of  their  own  particular  modes; 
or  of  imitating  other  obje&s  of  a  nobler  and  more  ab- 
itrafted  nature.  Nothing  perhaps  is  fo  purely  men¬ 
tal,  nothing  fo  remote  from  external  fenfe,  as  not  to 
be  imitable  by  mufic.  But  as  the  defcription  of  this 
in  M.  Rouffeau,  article  Imitation,  is  nobly  animated, 
and  comprehends  all  that  is  neceffary  to  be  faid.  on  the 
fubjeft,  we  tranflate  it  as  follows. 

“  Dramatic  or  theatrical  mufic  (fays  he),  contri¬ 
butes  to  imitation  no  lefs  than  painting  or  poetry:  it 
is  in  this  common  principle  that  we  muft  inveftigate 
both  the  origin  and  the  final  caufe  of  all  the  fine  arts; 
*as  M.  le  Batteaux  has  fhownf.  But  this  imitation  i6 
s  not  equally  extenfive  in  all  the  imitative  arts.  What¬ 
ever  the  imagination  can  reprefent  to  itfelf  is  in  the 
department  of  poetry.  Painting,  which  does  not  pre- 
fent  its  piftures  to  the  imagination  immediately,  but 
to  external  fenfe  and  to  one  fenfe  alone,  paints  only 
fuch  objects  as  are  difcoverable  by  fight.  Mufic  might 
appear  fubjedled  to  the  fame  limits  with  refpedt  to  the 
ear ;  yet  it  is  capable  of  painting  every  thing,  even 
fuch  images  as  are  objedts  of  ocular  perception  alone*: 
by  a  magic  almoft  inconceivable,  it  feems  to  transform 
the  ears  into  eyes,  and  endow  them  with  the  double 
fondtion  of  perceiving  vifible  objedls,  by  the  mediums 
of  their  own ;  and  it  is  the  greateft  miracle  of  an  art, 
which  can  only  act  by  motion,  that  it  can  make  that 
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very  motion  reprefent  abfolute  quiefcence.  Night,  Imitation. 
fleep,  filence,  folitude,  are  the  noble  efforts,  the  grand 
images,  reprefented  by  a  pi&urefque  mufic.  We  know 
that  hoife  can  produce  the  fame  effedt  with  filence, 
and  filence  the  fame  effedt  with  noife ;  as  when  one 
fleeps  at  a  ledlure  infipidly  and  monotonically  de¬ 
livered,  but  wakes  the  inftant  when  it  ends.  But 
mufic  adls  more  intimately  upon  our  fpirits,  in  exci¬ 
ting  by  one  fenfe  difpofitions  fimilar  to  thofe  which 
we  find  excited  by  another  ;  and,  as  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  thefe  images  cannot  be  fenfible  unlefs  the  im- 
prefiion  be  ftrong,  painting,  when  divefted  of  this  e- 
nergy,  cannot  reftore  to  mufic  that  afiiftance  in  imita¬ 
tions  which  (he  borrows  from  it.  Though  all  nature 
(hould  be  afleep,  he  who  contemplates  her  does 
not  fleep  ;  and  the  art  of  the  mufician  confifts  in 
fubffituting,  for  this  image  of  infenfibility  in  the  ob¬ 
ject,  thofe  emotions  which  its  prefence  excites  in  the 
heart  of  the  contemplator.  He  not  only  ferments  and 
agitates  the  ocean,  animates  the  flame  to  conflagra¬ 
tion,  makes  the  fountain  murmur  in  his  harmony,  calls 
the  rattling  (hower  from  heaven,  and  fwells  the  torrent 
to  refiftlefs  rage;  but  he  paints  the  horrors  of  a  bound- 
iefs  and  frightful  defart,  involves  the  fubterraneous 
dungeon  in  tenfold  gloom,  foothes  the  temped,  tran¬ 
quillizes  the  didurbed  elements,  and  from  the  orchedra 
diffufes  a  recent  fragrance  through  imaginary  groves ; 
nay,  lie  excites  in  the  foul  the  fame  emotions  which 
we  feel  from  the  immediate  perception  and  full  influ¬ 
ence  of  thefe  objedks.” 

Under  the  word  Harmony,  Rouffeau  has  faid,  that  no 
alfidance  can  be  drawn  from  thence,  no  original  prin¬ 
ciple  which  leads  to  mufical  imitation;  fince  there  can¬ 
not  be  any  relation  between  chords  and  the  objefts 
which  the  compofer  would  paint,  or  thepafiions  which 
he  would  exprefs.  In  the  article  Melody ,  he  ima¬ 
gines  he  has  discovered  that  principle  of  imitation 
which  harmony  cannot  yield,  and  What  refonrces  of 
nature  are  employed  by  mufic  in  reprefenting  thefe 
objefts  and  thefe  paflions. 

It  is  hoped,  however,  that,  in  our  article  ofMELony, 
we  have  (hown  upon  what  principle  mufical  imitation 
may  be  compatible  with  harmony;  though  we  admit, 
that  from  melody  it  derives  its  mod  powerful  energy, 
and  its  mod  attractive  graces.  Yet  we  mud  either  be 
deceived  beyond  all  poflibility  of  cure,  or  we  have  felt 
the  power  of  imitative  harmony  in  a  high  degree.  We 
are  certain  that  the  fury,  the  impetuoiity,  the  rapid 
viciflitudes,  of  a  battle,  may  be  fuccefsfully  and  vividly 
reprefented  in  harmony.  We  have  participated  the 
exultation  and  triumph  of  a  conqued,  infpired  by  the 
found  of  a  full  chorus.  We  have  felt  all  the  folemnity 
and  grandeur  of  devotion  from  the  flow  movement,  the 
deep  chords,  the  fwelling  harmony,  of  a  fentimental 
compofition  played  upon  the  organ.  Nor  do  we  ima¬ 
gine  harmony  lefs  capable  of  reprefenting  the  tender 
depreffion,  the  fluctuating  and  tremulous  agitation,  of 
grief.  As  this  kind  of  imitation  is  the  nobled  effort 
of  mufic,  it  is  adonifhing  that  it  (hould  have  been  over¬ 
looked  by  M.  D’Alembert.  He  has  indeed  apologi¬ 
zed,  by  informing  us,  that  his  treatife  is  merely  ele¬ 
mentary:  but  we  are  uncertain  how  far  this  apology 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  fufiicient,  when  it  is  at  the 
fame  time  confidered,  that  he  has  given  an  account  of 
imitation  iij  it* mechanical,  or  what  Rouffeau  calls  its 
22  C  2  tech-. 
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Immaculate  technical ,  fenfe;  which,  however,  to  prevent  ambf gu¬ 
ll  .  ity,  we  fliould  rather  choofe  to  call  rnymejts,  or  ana- 
mmumty.  ceppali0JiSm  Xo  Roufleau’s  account  of  the  word  in  this 
acceptation,  we  return. 

“  Imitation  (fays  he),  in  its  technical  fenfe,  is  a 
reiteration  of  the  fame  air,  or  of  one  which  is  fimilar, 
in  fcveral  parts  where  it  is  repeated  by  one  after  the 
other,  either  in  unifon,  or  at  the  diftance  of  a  fourth, 
a  fifth,  a  third,  or  any  other  interval  whatever.  The 
imitation  may  be  happily  enough  purfued  even  though 
fcveral  notes  fliould  be  changed;  provided  the  fame  air 
may  always  be  recognized,  and  that  the  compoferdoes 
not  deviate  from  the  laws  of  proper  modulation.  Fre¬ 
quently,  in  order  to  render  the  imitation  more  fen- 
iible,  it  is  preceded  by  a  general  reft,  or  by  long  notes 
which  feem  to  obliterate  the  impreflion  formerly  made 
by  the  air  till  it  is  renewed  with  greater  force  and  vi¬ 
vacity  by  the  commencement  of  the  imitation.  The 
imitation  may  be  treated  as  the  compofer  choofes;  it 
may  be  abandoned,  refumed,  or  another  begun  at  plea- 
fure;  in  a  word,  its  rules  are  as  much  relaxed  as  thofe 
of  the  fugue  are  fevere:  for  this  reafon,  it  is  defpifed 
by  the  moil  eminent  mafters;  and  every  imitation  of 
this  kind  too  much  affe&ed,  almoft  always  betrays  a 
novice  in  compofition.” 

IMMACULATE,  fomething  without  ftain,  chiefly 
applied  to  the  conception  of  the  holy  virgin.  See  Con¬ 
ception  Immaculate. 

IMMATERIAL,  fomething  devoid  of  matter,  or 
that  is  pure  fpirit:  thus  God,  angels,  and  the  human 
foul,  are  immaterial  beings. 

IMMEDIATE,  whatever  is  capable  of  producing 
an  effe£t  without  the  intervention  of  external  means ; 
thus  we  fay,  an  immediate  caufe,  in  oppofition  to  a  me¬ 
diate  or  remote  one. 

IMMENSITY,  an  unlimited  extenfion,  or  which 
no  finite  and  determinate  fpace,  repeated  ever  fo  often, 
can  equal. 

IMMER,  the  moft  eafterly  ifland  of  all  the  New 
Hebrides  in  the  South  Sea.  It  lies  about  four  leagues 
from  Tanna,  and  feems  to  be  about  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference;  it  is  of  a  confiderable  height,  with  a  flat- 
top. 

IMMERSION,  that  aft  by  which  any  thing  is  plun¬ 
ged  into  water  or  other  fluid. 

It  is  nfed  in  chemiftry  for  a  fpecies  of  calcination, 
when  any  body  is  immerfed  in  a  fluid  to  be  corroded: 
or  it  is  a  fpecies  of  lotion ;  as  when  a  fubilance  is  plun¬ 
ged  into  any  fluid,  in  order  to  deprive  it  of  a  bad  qua¬ 
lity,  or  communicate  to  it  a  good  one. 

Immersion,  in  aftronomy,  is  when  a  ftar  or  planet 
is  fo  near  the  fun  with  regard  to  our  obfervations,  that 
we  cannot  fee  it ;  being,  as  it  were,  inveloped  and  hid 
in  the  rays  of  that  luminary.  It  alfo  denotes  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  an  eclipfe  of  the  moon,  or  that  moment 
when  the  moon  begins  to  be  darkened,  and  to  enter  in¬ 
to  the  fhadow  of  the  earth. 

IMMORTAL,  that  which  will  laft  to  all  eternity, 
as  having  in  it  no  principle  of  alteration  or  corruption : 
thus  God  and  the  human  foul  are  immortal.  See  Soul. 

IMMUNITY,  a  privilege  or  exemption  from  fome 
office,  duty,  or  impofition,  as  an  exemption  from  tolls, 
&c. 

Immunity  is  more  particularly  underftood  of  the  li¬ 
berties  granted  to  cities  and  communities. 


IMOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  the  ImclM 
church,  and  in  Romagna,  with  a  bifhop’s  fee.  It  is  II.  1 
a  very  handfome  populous  place;  and  is  feated  on  the  Inipatien5,f! 
river  Santerno,  in  E.  Long.  11.  43.  N.  Lat.  44.  28.  "T 

IMPALE,  in  heraldry,  is  to  conjoin  two  coats  of 
arms  pale-wife.  Women  impale  their  coats  of  arms 
with  thofe  of  their  hufbands.  See  Heraldry,  p.  3589, 

36 10.  . 

To  impale  cities,  camps,  fortifications,  &c.  is  to 
inclofe  them  with  pallifadoes. 

To  Impale,  or  Empale ,  fignifies  alfo  to  put  to 
death  by  fpitting  on  a  flake  fixed  upright. 

IMPALPABLE,  that  whofe  parts  are  fo  extreme¬ 
ly  minute,  that  they  cannot  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fenfes,  particularly  by  that  of  feeling. 

IMPANATION,  a  term  ufed  by  divines  to  fignify 
the  opinion  of  the  Lutherans  with  regard  to  the  eu- 
charift,  who  believe  that  the  fpecies  of  bread  and  wine 
remain  together  with  the  body  of  our  Saviour  after 
confecration. 

IMPANNELLING,  in  law,  fignifies  the  writing 
down  or  entering  into  a  parchment,  lift,  or  fchedule, 
the  names  of  a  jury  fummoned  by  the  flieriff  to  appear 
for  fuch  public  fervices  as  juries  are  employed  in. 

IMPARLANCE,  in  law,  a  petition  in  court  for  a 
day  to  confider  or  advife  what  anfwer  the  defendant 
fhall  make  to  the  plaintiff’s  adlion  ;  and  is  the  conti¬ 
nuance  of  the  caufe  till  another  day,  or  a  longer  time 
given  by  the  court. 

IMPA  STATION,  the  mixtion  of  various  materials 
of  different  colours  and  confiftencies,  baked  or  bound 
together  with  fome  cement,  and  hardened  either  by  the 
air  or  by  fire.  » 

IMPATIENS,  touch-me-not,  and  Balfamine}  a 
genus  of  the  monogamia  order,  belonging  to  the  fyn- 
genefia  clafs  of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  noli-me-tangere,  or  common  yel¬ 
low  balfamine,  is  a  native  of  Britain,  but  is  cultivated 
in  many  gardens  for  curiofity.  It  hath  a  fibrous  root, 
an  upright,  jointed,  fucculent,  flalk,  about  18  inches 
high,  with  alternate  oval  leaves ;  and,  from  the  axillasof 
the  (talks,  long,  flender,  branching  footftalks,  each 
fuftaining  many  yellow  flowers ;  fucceeded  by  taper 
capfules,  that  burft  open  and  dart  forth  their  feeds 
with  great  velocity,  whence  its  name.  2.  The  balfa- 
mina,  or  balfam,  is  a  native  of  India.  It  hath  a  fi¬ 
brous  root,  an  upright,  thick,  fucculent  ftalk,  branch¬ 
ing  all  around  a  foot  and  an  half  or  two  feet  high  ; 
withlong,  fpear-fhaped,  fawed leaves,  the  upperones  al¬ 
ternate  ;  and  from  the  joints  of  the  ftalk  and  branches 
clufters  of  fhort  foot-ftalks,  each  fuftaining  one  large 
irregular  flower,  of  different  colours  in  the  varieties  ; 
flowering  from  June  or  July  till  September. 

Culture.  The  firft  fpecies  is  very  hardy,  and  will 
grow  freely  from  the  feeds  in  any  common  border ; 
but  the  fecond  requires  artificial  warmth.  The  feeds 
will  indeed  grow  in  the  full  ground,  but  rarely  before 
the  month  of  May;  and  more  freely  then,  if  covered 
with  a  hand-glafs,  &c.  But  the  plants  raifed  by  ar¬ 
tificial  heat  will  flower  five  or  fix  weeks  fooner  than 
thofe  raifed  in  the  natural  ground.  The  feeds  ought 
therefore  always  to  be  fowed  on  a  hotbed  in  March  or 
April,  and  the  plants  continued  therein  till  June,  and 
if  the  frames  be  deep  they  will  then  be  drawn  up  to 
the  length  of  two  or  three  feet ;  after  which  they  may 
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;npeach-  be  planted  in  pots,  which  muft  likewife  be  continued 
ment  in  the  hot-bed  till  the  plants  have  taken  frefh  root. 
n  IMPEACHMENT,  an  accufation  and  profccu- 

_ 1  tion  for  treafon  and  other  crimes  and  mifdemeanours. 

Any  member  of  the  lower  houfe  of  parliament  may 
impeach  any  one  belonging  either  to  that  body,  or 
to  the  houfe  of  lords.  The  method  of  proceeding  is 
to  exhibit  articles  on  the  behalf  of  the  commons,  by 
w  hom  managers  are  appointed  to  make  good  their 
charge.  Thefe  articles  are  carried  to  the  lords,  by 
whom  every  perfon  impeached  by  the  commons  is  al¬ 
ways  tried;  and  if  they  find  him  guilty,  no  pardon 
under  the  great  feal  can  be  pleaded  to  fuch  an  im¬ 
peachment.  12  Will.  III.  cap.  ii. 

IMPENETRABILITY,  in  philofophy,  that  pro¬ 
perty  of  body,  whereby  it  cannot  be  pierced  by 
another :  thus,  a  body  which  fo  fills  a  fpace  as  to 
exclude  all  others,  is  faid  to  be  impenetrable. 

IMPERATIVE,  one  of  the  moods  of  a  verb,  ufed 
when  we  would  command,  intreat,  or  advife :  thus, 
go  read,  take  pity,  be  advifed,  are  imperatives  in  our 
language.  But  in  the  learned  languages,  this  mood 
has  a  peculiar  termination  to  dift inguifh  it  from  others, 
as  /,  or  ito,  “  go  lege,  or  legito ,  “  read,”  &c.  and  not 
Only  fo,  but  the  termination  varies,  accordiug  as  you 
addrefs  one  or  more  perfons,  as  atidi  and  audite ; 
«xue7u,  «x« rjnv,  uk »s7«<r«»,  SiC . 


IMPERATOR,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  title  of 
honour  conferred  on  vi&orious  generals  by  their  ar¬ 
mies,  and  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  fenate. 

IMPERATORIA,  masterwort  ;  agenusof  the 

Idigynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of 
plants. — There  is  but  one  fpecies,  viz.  the  oftruthium, 
a  native  of  the  Auftrian  and  Styrian  Alps,  and  other 
mountainous  places  of  Italy.  Mr  Lightfoot  alfo  in¬ 
forms  us,  that  he  has  found  it  in  feveral  places  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde  in  Scotland  5  but  whether  indige¬ 
nous  or  not,  is  uncertain.  The  root  is  as  thick  as  a 
man’s  thumb,  running  obliquely  in  the  ground  ;  it  is 
flefhy,  aromatic,  and  has  a  ftrong  acrid  tafte,  biting 
the  tongue  like  pellitory  of  Spain  :  the  leaves  arife 
immediately  from  the  root ;  they  have  long  foot -(talks, 
dividing  into  three  very  ftiort  ones  at  the  top,  each 
fuftainiug  a  trilobate  leaf,  indented  on  the  border. 
The  footftalks  are  deeply  channelled,  and,  when 
broken,  emit  a  rank  odour.  The  flower-ftalks  rife 
about  two  feet  high,  dividing  into  two  or  three 
branches,  each  being  terminated  by  a  pretty  large 
umbel  of  white  flowers  whofe  petals  are  fplit ;  thefe 
are  fucceeded  by  oval  compreffed  feeds,  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  dill,  but  larger. — The  plant  is  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  the  fake  of  its  roots,  which  are  ufed  in  me¬ 
dicine.  It  may  be  propagated  either  by  feeds,  or  by 
parting  the  roots  in  autumn.  They  thrive  bed  in  a 
(hady  fituation. — The  root  has  a  flavour  iimilar  to 
that  of  angelica,  and  is  efteemed  a  good  fudorific. 
There  are  inftances  of  its  having  cured  the  ague  when 
the  bark  had  failed.  It  (hould  be  dug  up  in  winter, 
and  a  ftrong  infufion  made  in  wine. 

IMPERFECT,  fomething  that  is  defective,  or  that 
wants  fome  of  the  properties  found  in  other  beings  of 
the  fame  kind. 

Imperfect  Tenfe,  in  grammar,  a  tenfe  that  de¬ 
notes  fome  preterite  cafe,  or  denotes  the  thing  to  be 
at  that  time  prefent  and  not  quite  finifhed  ;  as  fcri - 
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bebam,  “  I  was  writing.”  Imperial 

IMPERIAL,  fomething  belonging  to  an  emperor,  II 
or  empire.  See  Emperor,  and  Empire. — Thus  we  InJP“rta‘ 

fay,  his  imperial  majefty,  the  imperial  crown,  impe  - — 

rial  arms,  &c. 

Imperial  Crown.  See  Heraldry,  p.  3606. 

Imperial  Chamber,  isafovereign  court,  eltablifhed 
for  the  affairs  of  the  immediate  Itates  of  the  empire. 

See  Chamber. 

Imperial  Cities,  in  Germany,  are  thofe  which  own 
no  other  head  but  the  emperor. 

Thefe  are  a  kind  of  little  commonwealths  ;  the  chief 
magiftrate  whereof  does  homage  to  the  emperor, 
but  in  other  refpe&s,  and  in  the  adminiftration  ofju- 
ftice,  is  fovereign. 

Imperial  cities  have  a  right  of  coining  money,  and 
of  keeping  forces  and  fortified  places.  Their  deputies 
alfift  at  the  imperial  diets,  where  they  are  divided 
into  two  branches,  that  of  the  Rhine,  and  that  of 
Suabia.  There  were  formerly  22  in  the  former,  and 
37  in  the  latter;  but  there  are  now  only  48  in  all.  * 

Imperial  Diet,  is  an  affembly  or  convention  of  all 
the  dates  of  the  empire.  See  Diet. 

IMPERIALI  (John  Baptift),  a  celebrated  phy- 
fician  of  Vicenza,  where  he  was  born  in  1568.  He 
compofed  feveral  efteemed  works  both  in  profe  and 
verfe,  written  in  good  Latin  ;  and  died  in  1623. 

IMPERSONAL  verb,  in  grammar,  a  verb  to 
which  the  nominative  of  any  certain  perfon  cannot  be 
prefixed  ;  ,or,  as  others  define  it,  a  verb  deftitute  of 
the  two  firft  and  primary  perfons,  as  decet,  opportet,  &c. 

The  imperfonal  verbs  of  the  aftive  voice  end  in  t,  and 
thofe  of  the  paflive  in  tur  ;  they  are  conjugated  thro’ 
the  third  perfon  lingular  of  almoft  all  the  tenfe3  and 
moods:  they  want  the  imperative,  in  dead  of  which 
we  ufe  the  prefent  of  the  fubjun&ive  ;  as pocuiteat,  pug~ 
netur,  &c.  nor,  but  a  few  excepted,  are  they  to  be  met 
with  in  the  fupines,  participles,  or  gerunds. 

IMPERVIOUS,  a  thing  not  to  be  pervaded  or 
paffed  through,  either  by  reafon  of  the  clofenefs  of  its 
pores,  or  the  particular  configuration  of  its  parts. 

IMPETUS,  in  mechanics,  the  force  with  which 
one  body  ftrikes  or  impells  another. 

IMPLICATION,  in  law',  is  where  fomething  is 
implied  that  is  not  expreffed  by  the  parties  themfelves 
in  their  deeds,  contrails,  or  agreements. 

To  IMPLY,  or  carry,  in  Mujic.  Thefe  we  have 
ufed  as  fynonimons  terms  in  that  article.  They  are 
intended  to  Cgnify  thofe  founds,  which  ought  to  be 
the  proper  concomitants  of  any  note,  whether  by  its 
own  nature,  or  by  its  pofition  in  artificial  harmony. 

Thus  every  note,  confidered  as  an  independent  found, 
may  be  faid  to  carry  or  imply  its  natural  harmonics, 
that  is  to  fay,  its  oftave,  its  twelfth,  and  its  feven- 
teenth  ;  or,  when  reduced,  its  eight,  its  fifth,  and  its 
third.  But  the  fame  found  when  confidered  as  confti- 
tuting  any  part  of  harmony,  is  fubje&ed  to  other  laws 
and  different  limitations.  It  can  then  only  be  faid  to 
carry  or  imply  fuch  limple  founds,  or  complications  of 
found,  as  the  preceding  and  fubfequent  chords  admit 
or  require.  For  thefe  the  laws  of  melody  and  har¬ 
mony  muft  be  confulted.  See  Melody,  and  Har¬ 
mony. 

IMPORTATION  in  commerce,  the  bringing 
merchandize  into  a  kingdom  from  foreign  countries ; 
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Jraporta-  In  contradiftinftion  to  exportation.  See  Exporta- 

t1011,  TION. 

We  (hall  here  give  fome  of  the  principal  laws  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  importation  of  goods  into  this  kingdom. 
Goods  imported  without  entry  or  paying  cuftoms, 
are  forfeited ;  and  the  lord-treafurer,  the  barons  of 
the  exchequer,  or  chief  magiftrates  of  the  place  where 
the  offence  was  committed,  or  next  adjoining  to  it, 
may  grant  a  warrant  to  any  perfon,  who,  with  the 
affiftance  of  a  conftable,  may  break  open  doors,  chefts, 
&c.  and  take  thence  any  prohibited  or  unaceuftomed 
goods  ;  but  this  is  to  be  done  within  one  month  after 
the  offence  was  committed.  But  if  falfe  information 
is  given,  the  perfon  wrongfully  accufed  may  recover 
colts  and  damages. 

No  (hip  or  veffel  arriving  from  beyond  fea  is  to  be 
above  three  days  in  failing  from  Gravefend  to  the 
place  of  difcharge  on  the  river  Thames,  unlefs  hin¬ 
dered  by  contrary  winds  or  other  impediment.  And 
no  {hip  bound  for  the  port  of  London  is  to  touch  or 
flay  at  any  place  adjoining  to  any  {hore,  between 
Gravefend  and  Chefter-quay.  True  entries  to  be 
made  of  all  fuch  {hips  lading,  upon  03th  of  the  matter 
or  purfer  for  that  voyage;  alfo  where  Ihe  took  in  her 
lading,  where  {he  was  built,  how  manned,  who  were 
the  owners,  and  who  the  matter  during  the  voyage. 
In  all  out- ports,  {hips  are  to  come  direftly  to  the 
place  of  unlading,  and  make  true  entries  as  aforefaid, 
upon  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  iool. 

After  any  {hip  is  cleared,  and  the  watchmen  and 
tidefmen  difcharged  from  their  attendance,  if  there  be 
found  on  board  any  concealed  goods  that  have  not 
paid  the  duty  inwards,  the  matter,  or  other  perfon 
taking  charge  of  the  {hip,  {hall  forfeit  100 1. 

Porters,  carmen,  watermen,  &c.  affifting  in  land¬ 
ing  unaceuftomed  goods,  {hall  on  conviftion,  for  the 
firft  offence,  be  committed  to  the  next  jail  till  they 
lind  fecurity  for  their  good  behaviour;  aud  for  their 
fecond  offence  they  are  to  be  committed  to  prifon  for 
two  months,  without  bail  or  mainprize,  or  till  they 
are  difcharged  by  the  court  of  exchequer,  or  each  of 
them  pay  5  1.  to  the  Iheriff  of  the  county. 

No  merchant-denizen  {hall  cover  a  ftranger’s  goods, 
but  {hall,  by  himfelf  or  agent,  fign*  one  of  his  bills  of 
every  entry,  with  the  mark,  number,  and  contents  of 
every  parcel  of  goods,  without  which  no  entry  fhall 
pafs.  And  no  children  of  aliens  under  the  age  of  21 
years,  {hall  have  entry  made  in  their  names,  nor  be 
permitted  to  trade. 

Merchants,  trading  into  the  port  of  London,  fhall 
have  free  liberty  to  lade  and  unlade  their  goods  at  any 
©f  the  lawful  quays  between  the  tower  and  London - 
bridge,  from  fun-rifing  to  fun-fetting,  from  Septem¬ 
ber  xo.  to  March  10.  ;  and  between  fix  o’clock  in  the 
morning  and  fix  in  the  evening,  from  March  10.  to 
September  10. ;  giving  notice  thereof  to  the  refpeftive 
officers  appointed  to  attend  the  lading  and  unlading 
of  goods.  And  fuch  officers  as  {hall  refufe  to  be  pre- 
fent  {hall  forfeit  5  1.  for  every  default. 

To  prevent  combination  between  importers,  and 
feizers  of  goods  unlawfully  imported  or  exported,  none 
/hall  feize  them  but  the  officers  of  the  cuftoms,  or  fuch 
as  {hall  be  authorifed  fo  to  do  by  the  lord-treafurer, 
under- treafurer,  or  a  fpecial  commiffion  from  his  ma- 
jefty  under  the  great  privy-feaL 


If  any  feizer  of  prohibited  or  unaceuftomed  goods 
does  not  make  due  profecution  thereof,  it  is  lawful  for 
the  cuftom-houfe  officers,  or  others  deputed  thereto,  to 
make  feizure  of  fuch  goods ;  and  they  {hall  be,  in  law, 
adjudged  the  firft  true  informers  and  feizers,  and  have 
the  benefit  thereof,  notwithftanding  any  law  and  ftatute 
to  the  contrary. 

All  foreign  goods  permitted  to  be  landed  by  bills 
at  fight,  bills  at  view  or  fufferance,  fhall  be  landed  at 
the  moft  convenient  quays  and  wharfs,  as  the  officers 
of  the  cuftoms  fhall  direct;  and  there,  or  at  the  king’s 
ftore-houfe  of  the  refpeftive  ports,  fhall  be  meafured, 
weighed,  numbered,  &c.  by  the  officers  appointed,  who 
{hall  perfect  the  entry,  and  fubferibe  their  names  to  it, 
and  the  next  day  make  their  report  to  the  cuftomer, 
collector,  or  comptroller  ;  or,  in  default  thereof,  fhall 
forfeit  tool. 

Any  merchant  who  {hall  import  goods,  {hall  have 
liberty  to  break  bulk  in  any  lawful  port  or  quay,  the 
mafter  or  purfer  firft  making  oath  of  the  true  con¬ 
tents  of  the  {hip’s  lading.  No  Englifh  merchant  fhall 
put  on  lhore  in  Scotland  or  Ireland,  any  merchandize 
of  the  growth  or  produce  of  any  of  his  majefty’s 
plantations,  unlefs  the  fame  have  been  firft  landed  in 
England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  and  paid  the.duties 
with  which  they  are  chargeable,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  the  {hip  and  goods,  three- fourths  to  the 
king,  and  one-fourth  to  the  informer  or  him  that  fhall 
fue  for  the  fame:  but  if  a  {hip  be  difabled,  or  driven 
into  any  port  of  Ireland,  and  unable  to  proceed  on 
her  voyage,  her  goods  may  be  put  on  {hore,  under 
the  hands  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  cuftoms  there 
refiding,  till  the  goods  can  be  put  on  board  fome 
other  veffel,  to  be  tranfported  to  fome  part  of  England 
or  Wales. 

Natives  of  England  or  Ireland  may  import  into 
England,  directly  from  Ireland,  any  hemp,  flax, 
thread,  yarn  and  linen,  of  the  growth  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Ireland,  cuftom-free  ;  the  chief  officer  fo  im¬ 
porting  bringing  a  certificate  from  the  chief  office  in 
Ireland,  expreffing  the  particulars  of  the  goods,  with 
the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  the  exporters 
thence,  and  of  fuch  33  have  fworn  that  the  faid  goods 
are  bona  fide  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  that 
kingdom,  and  who  they  are  configned  to  in  England; 
and  the  chief  officer  {hall  make  oath,  that  the  faid 
goods  are  the  fame  that  are  on  board  by  virtue  of  that 
certificate. 

IMPOST,  in  law,  fignifies  in  general  a  tribute  or 
cuftom,  but  is  more  particularly  applied  to  fignify  that 
tax  which  the  crown  receives  for  merchandizes  im¬ 
ported  into  any  port  or  haven. 

IMPOSTHUME,  in  furgery,  &c.  See  Abscess. 

IMPOTENCE,  or  Impotency,  in  general,  de¬ 
notes  want  of  ftrength,  power,  or  means,  to  perform 
any  thing. 

Divfnes  and  philofophers  diftinguilh  two  forts  of 
impotency ;  natural,  and  moral.  The  firft  is  a  want 
of  fome  phyfical  principle,  neceffary  to  an  aftion ;  or 
where  a  being  is  abfolutely  defeftive,  or  not  free  and 
at  liberty  to  aft :  The  fecond  only  imports  a  great  dif¬ 
ficulty;  as  a  ftrong  habit  to  the  contrary,  a  violent 
paffion,  or  the  like. 

Impotency  is  more  particularly  ufed  for  a  natural 
inability  to  coition.  Impotence  with  refpeft  to  men 

is, 


Importa- 
liou  I 
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raprfgna-  is  the  fame  as  fterility  in  women ;  that  is,  an  inability 
tloa  of  propagating  the  fpecies.  There  are  many  caufes 
■L  of  impotence  ;  as,  a  natural  defe&  in  the  organs  of 

_ _ _ _  generation,  which  feldom  admits  of  a  cure:  accidents, 

ordifeafes;  and  in  fuch  cafes  the  impotence  may,  or 
may  not,  be  remedied,  according  as  thefe  are  curable 
or  otherwise. — The  mod  common  caufes  are,  early  and 
immoderate  venery,  or  the  venereal  difeafe.  We  have 
indances,  however,  of  urifitnefs  for  generation  in  men 
by  an  impediment  to  the  eje&iou  of  the  femen  in  coi¬ 
tion,  from  a  wrong  direction  which  the  orifice  at  the 
verumontanum  got,  whereby  the  feed  was  thrown  up 
into  the  bladder.  M.  Petit  cured  one  patient  under 
fuch  a  difficulty  of  emiffion,  by  making  an  incifion  like 
to  that  commonly  made  in  the  great  operation  for  the 
done. 

IMPREGNATION,  the  getting  a  female  with 
child.  See  Pregnancy. 

The  term  impregnation  is  alfo  ufed,  in  pharmacy, 
for  communicating  the  virtues  of  one  medicine  to  ano¬ 
ther,  whether  by  mixture,  coftion,  digeflion,  See. 

IMPRESSING  seamen.  ‘  The  power  of  impref- 
fing  fea-faring  men  for  the  fea-fervice  by  the  king’s 
commiffion,  has  been  a  matter  of  fome  difpute,  and 
fubmitted  to  with  great  reluftance ;  though  it  hath 
very  clearly  and  learnedly  been  fliewn  by  Sir  Michael 
Fofter,  that  the  praftice  of  impreffing,  and  granting 
powers  to  the  admiralty  for  that  purpofe,  is  of  very 
ancient  date,  and  hath  been  uniformly  continued  by  a 
regular  feries  of  precedents  to  the  prefent  time : 
whence  he  concludes  it  to  be  part  of  the  common  law. 
The  difficulty  arifes  from  hence,  that  no  ftatutehas  ex- 
prefsly  declared  this  power  to  be  in  the  crown,  though 

I  many  of  them  very  ftrongly  imply  it.  The  ftatute 

2  Ric.  II.  c.  4.  fpeaks  of  mariners  being  arrefted  and 
retained  for  the  king’s  fervice,  as  of  a  thing  well 
known,  and  pra&ifed  without  difpute;  and  provides  a 
remedy  againft  their  running  away.  By  a  later  fta¬ 
tute,  if  any  waterman,  who  ufes  the  river  Thames,  ffiall 
hide  himfelf  during  the  execution  of  any  commiffion  of 
preffingfor  the  king’s  fervice,  he  is  liable  to  heavy  penal* 
ties.  By  another,  (5  Eliz.  c.  5.)  no  fiffierman  ffiall  be 
taken  by  the  queen’s  commiffion  to  ferve  as  a  mariner; 
but  the  commiffion  ffiall  be  firft  brought  to  two  juftices 
of  the  peace,  inhabiting  near  the  fca-coaft  where  the 
mariners  are  to  be  taken,  to  the  intent  that  the  juftices 
may  choofe  out  and  return  fuch  a  number  of  able-bodied 
men,  as  in  the  commiffion  arc  contained,  to  ferve  her 
majefty.  And,  by  others,  efpecial  prote&ions  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  feamen  in  particular  circumftances,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  being  imprefled.  Ferrymen  are  alfo  faid 
to  be  privileged  from  being  imprefled,  at  common  law. 
All  which  do  moft  evidently  imply  a  power  of  im¬ 
preffing  to  refide  fomewhere  ;  and,  if  any  where,  it 
muft,  from  the  fpirit  of  our  conftitution,  as  well  as  from 
the  frequent  mention  of  the  king’s  commiffion,  refide 
in  the  crown  alone.— -After  all,  however,  this  method 
of  manning  the  navy  is  to  be  confidered  as  only  de- 
fenfible  from  public  neceffity,  to  which  all  private  con¬ 
federations  muft  give  way. 

The  following  perfons  are  exempted  from  being  im¬ 
prefled  :  Apprentices  for  three  years ;  the  matter, mate, 
and  carpenter,  and  one  man  for  every  100  tons,  of 
veflels  employed  in  the  coal -trade ;  all  under  18  years 
of  age,  and  above  55 ;  foreigners  in  merchant-ffiips 


and  privateers ;  landmen  betaking  themfelves  to  fea  for  Impre/Eor. 
two  years;  feamen  in  the  Greenland  fiffiery,  and  har-  II 
pooners,  employed,  during  the  interval  of  the  fiffiing  Ir^e”t°n’" 

feafon,  in  the  coal-trade,  and  giving  fecurity  to  go  to _ 

the  fiffiing  next  feafon. 

IMPRESSION  is  applied  to  the  fpecies  of  objedls 
which  are  fuppofed  to  make  fome  mark  or  impreffion 
on  the  fenfes,  the  mind,  and  the  memory.  The  Peri¬ 
patetics  aflert,  that  bodies  emit  fpecies  refembling 
them,  which  ,  are  conveyed  to  the  common  fenfarium , 
and  they  are  rendered  intelligible  by  the  adtive  in¬ 
tellect  ;  and,  when  thus  fpiritualized,  are  called  ex- 
prejfions,  or  exprefs  fpecies,  as  being  exprefled  from  the 
others. 

Impression  alfo  denotes  the  edition  of  a  book,  re 
garding  the  mechanical  part  only  ;  whereas  edition , 
befides  this,  takes  in  the  care  of  the  editor,  who  cor¬ 
rected  or  augmented  the  copy,  adding  notes,  &c.  to 
render  the  work  more  ufeful. 

IMPRISONMENT,  the  ftate  of  a  perfon  re- 
ftrained  of  his  liberty,  and  detained  under  the  cuftody 
of  another. 

No  perfon  is  to  be  imprifoned  but  as  the  law  directs, 
either  by  the  command  or  order  of  a  court  of  record,  or 
by  lawful  warrant ;  or  the  king’s  procefs,  on  which 
one  may  be  lawfully  detained.  And  at  common  law, 
a  perfon  could  not  be  imprifoned  unlefs  he  were  guilty 
of  fome  force  and  violence,  for  which  his  body  was 
fubjeA  to  imprifonment,  as  one  of  the  higbeft  execu¬ 
tions.  Where  the  law  gives  power  to  imprifon,  in 
fuch  cafe  it  is  juftifiable,  provided  he  that  does  it  in 
purfuance  of  a  ftatute,  exactly  purfues  the  ftatute  in 
the  manner  of  doing  it ;  for  otherwife  it  will  be  deemed 
falfe  imprifonment,  and  of  confeqnence  it  is  unjuftifi- 
able.  Every  warrant  of  commitment  for  imprifoning 
a  perfon,  ought  to  run,  “  Till  delivered  by  due  courle 
of  law,”  and  not  “  Until  farther  order;”  which  has 
been  held  ill:  and  thus  it  alfo  is,'  where  one  is  impri¬ 
foned  on  a  warrant  not  mentioning  any  caufe  for  which 
he  is  committed.  See  Arrest  and  Commitment. 

Falfe  Imprisonment.  Every  confinement  of  the 
perfon  is  an  imprifonment,  whether  it  be  in  a  common 
prifon,  or  in  a  private  houfe,  or  in  the  flocks,  or  even 
by  forcibly  detaining  one  in  the  public  ftreets.  Un¬ 
lawful  or  falfe  imprifonment,  confifts  in  fuch  confine¬ 
ment  or  detention  without  fufficient  authority :  which 
authority  may  arife  either  from  fome  procefs  from  the 
courts  of  juftice;  or  from  fome  warrant  from  a  legal 
power  to  commit,  under  his  hand  and  feal,  and  ex- 
preffing  the  caufe  of  fuch  commitment;  or  from  fome 
other  fpecial  caufe  warranted,  for  the  neceffity  of  the 
thing,  either  by  common  law,  or  adl  of  parliament ; 
fuch  as  the  arrefting  of  a  felon  by  a  private  perfon 
without  warrant,  the  impreffing  of  mariners  for  tire 
public  fervice,  or  the  apprehending  of  waggoners  for 
miffiehaviour  in  the  public  highways.  Falfe  impri¬ 
fonment  alfo  may  arife  by  executing  a  lawful  warrant 
or  procefs  at  an  unlawful  time,  as  on  a  Sunday;  or  in 
a  place  privileged  from  arrefts,  as  in  the  verge  of  the 
king’s  court.  This  is  the  injury.  The  remedy  is  of 
two  forts;  the  one  removing  the  injury,  the  other  via- 

The  means  of  removing  the  adtual  injury  of  falfe  im¬ 
prifonment,  are  four-fold,  1.  By  writ  of  Mainprize. 

2.  By  writ  DeQmo  et  Atia .  3.  By  writ  De  Homine 

Replegiatido, 
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Impromptu Replegiando.  4.  By  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  See 
II  .  thofe  articles. 

inpurity.  'ghe  fathfattory  remedy  for  this  injury  of  falfe  im- 
prifonment,  is  by  an  adlion  of  treiQjafs.  vi  et  arsnis , 
ufually  called  an  action  of  falfe  iniprifmment ;  which  is 
generally,  and  almoft  unavoidably,  accompanied  with 
a  charge  of  affault  and  battery  alfo:  and  therein  the 
party  fhall  recover  damages  for  the  injuries  he  has  re¬ 
ceived;  and  alfo  the  defendant  is,  as  for  all  other  in¬ 
juries  committed  with  force,  or  vi  et  armis ,  liable  to 
pay  a  fine  to  the  king  for  the  violation  of  the  public 
peace. 

IMPROMPTU,  or  Infromptu,  a  Latin  word 
frequently  ufed  among  the  French,  and  fometimes 
in  Englifh,  to  fignify  a  piece  made  off  hand,  or  ex¬ 
tempore, ,  without  any  previous  meditation,  by  mere 

force  and  vivacity  of  imagination.— - Many  authors 

pique  themfelves  on  their  impromptu' s,  which  yet  were 
done  at  leifure  and  in  cold  blood. 

IMPROBATION,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  an 
afiion  brought  for  fetting  any  deed  or  writing  afide 
upon  the  head  of  forgery. 

*  IMPROPRIATION,  in  ecclefiaftical  law.  See 
Appropriation. 

IMPURITY,  in  the  law  of  Mofes,  is  any  legal  de¬ 
filement.  Of  thefe  there  were  feveral  forts.  Some  were 
voluntary,  as  the  touching  a  dead  body,  or  any  animal 
that  died  of  itfelf,  or  any  creature  that  was  efteemed 
unclean;  or  the  touching  things  holy,  by  one  who  was 
not  clean,  or  was  not  a  prielt ;  the  touching  one  who 
had  a  leprofy,  one  who  had  a  gonorrhoea,  or  who  was 
polluted  by  a  dead  carcafe,  &c.  Sometimes  thefe  im¬ 
purities  were  Involuntary;  as  when  anyone  inadver¬ 
tently  touched  bones,  or  a  fepulchre,  or  any  thing  pol¬ 
luted  ;  or  fell  into  fuch  difeafes  as  pollute,  as  the  le¬ 
profy,  &c. 

The  beds,  clothes,  and  moveables,  which  had  touch¬ 
ed  any  thing  unclean,  contra&ed  alfo  a  kind  of  impu¬ 
rity,  and  in  fome  cafes  communicated  it  to  others. 

Thefe  legal  pollutions  were  generally  removed  by 
bathing,  and  la  fled  no  longer  than  the  evening.  The 
perfon  polluted  plunged  over  head  in  the  water,  and 
either  had  his  clothes  on  when  he  did  fo,  or  wafhed 
himfelf  and  his  clothes  feparately.  Other  pollutions 
continued  feven  days,  as  that  which  was  contracted  by 
touching  a  dead  body.  That  of  women  in  their  month¬ 
ly  courfes  lafted  till  this  was  over  with  them.  Other 
impurities  lafted  40  or  50  days;  as  that  of  women 
who  were  lately  delivered,  who  were  unclean  40  days 
after  the  birth  of  a  boy,  and  50  after  the  birth  of  a 
girl.  Others  again  lafted  till  the  perfon  was  cured. 

Many  of  thefe  pollutions  were  expiated  by  facrifices; 
and  others  by  a  certain  water  or  lye,  made  with  the 
afhes  of  a  red  heifer,  facrificed  on  the  great  day  of  ex¬ 
piation.  When  the  leper  was  cured,  he  went  to  the 
temple,  and  offered  a  facrifice  of  two  birds,  one  of 
which  was  killed  and  the  other  fet  at  liberty.  He  who 
had  touched  a  dead  body,  or  had  been  prefent  at  a  fu¬ 
neral,  was  to  be  purified  with  the  water  of  expiation, 
and  this  upon  pain  of  death.  The  woman  who  had 
been  delivered,  offered  a  turtle  and  a  lamb  for  her  ex¬ 
piation  ;  or  if  fhe  was  poor,  two  turtles  or  two  young 
pigeons. 

Thefe  impurities,  which  the  law  of  Mofes  has  ex- 
prefled  with  the  greateft  accuracy  and  care,  were  only 


figures  of  other  more  important  impurities,  fuch  as  the  I 
fins  and  iniquities  committed  againft  God,  or  faults 
committed  againft  our  neighbour.  The  faints  and  pro¬ 
phets  of  the  Old  Teftament  were  fenfible  of  this;  and 
our  Saviour,  in  the  gofpel,has  ftrongly  inculcated,  that 
they  are  not  outward  and  corporeal  pollutions  which 
render  us  unacceptable  to  God,  but  fuch  inward  pol¬ 
lutions  as  infeff  the  foul,  and  are  violations  of  juftice, 
truth,  and  charity. 

IMPUTATION,  in  general,  the  charging  fome- 
thing  to  the  account  of  one,  which  belonged  to  ano¬ 
ther:  thus,  the  affertors  of  original  fin  maintain,  that 
Adam’s  fin  is  imputed  to  all  his  pofterity. 

In  the  fame  fenfe,  the  righteoufnefs  and  merits  of 
Chrift  are  imputed  to  true  believers. 

INACCESSIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  come 
at,  or  approached,  by  reafon  of  intervening  obftacles, 
as  a  river,  rock,  &c.  It  is  chiefly  ufed  in  fpeaking  of 
heights  and  diftances.  See  Geometry. 

INACHUS,  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Argos, 
1856  B.  C.  See  Argos* 

INALIENABLE,  that  which  cannot  be  legally 
alienated  or  made  over  to  another :  thus  the  dominions 
of  the  king,  the  revenues  of  the  church,  the  e dates  of 
a  minor,  & c.  are  inalienable,  otherwife  than  with  a 
referve  of  the  right  of  redemption. 

INANIMATE,  a  body  that  has  either  loft  its  foul, 
or  that  is  not  of  a  nature  capable  of  having  any. 

INANITION,  among  phyficians,  denotes  the  Hate 
of  the  ttomach  when  empty,  in  oppofition  to  reple¬ 
tion. 

INARCHING,  in  gardening,  is  a  method  of 
grafting,  commonly  called  grafting  by  approach ;  and  is 
ufed  when  the  ftock  intended  to  graft  on,  and  the  tree 
from  which  the  graft  is  to  be  taken,  ftand  fo  near,  or 
can  be  brought  fo  near,  that  they  may  be  joined  to¬ 
gether.  The  branch  to  be  inarched  is  to  be  fitted  to 
that  part  of  the  ftock  where  it  is  to  be  joined  ;  the 
rind  and  wood  are  to  be  paired  away  on  one  fide  for 
the  length  of  three  inches,  and  the  ftock  or  branch 
where  the  graft  is  to  be  united  mull  be  ferved  in  the 
fame  manner,  fo  that  the  two  may  join  equally,  and  the 
fap  meet.  A  little  tongue  is  then  to  be  cut  upwards 
in  the  graft,  and  a  notch  made  in  the  ftock  to  admit 
it;  fo  that,  when  they  are  joined,  the  tongue  will  pre¬ 
vent  their  flipping,  and  the  graft  will  more  clofely 
unite  to  the  ftock.  Having  thus  brought  them  ex- 
a&ly  together,  they  mull  be  tied  with  fome  bafs,  or 
worlled,  or  other  foft  tying ;  and  then  the  place  muft 
be  covered  with  fome  grafting  clay,  to  prevent  the  air 
from  drying  the  wound,  and  the  wet  from  rotting  the 
ftock.  A  flake  muft  be  fixed  in  the  ground,  to  which 
both  the  ftock  arid  the  graft  muft  be  tied  to  prevent 
the  winds  from  difplacing  them.  When  they  have  re¬ 
mained  in  this  Hate  for  four  months,  they  will  be  fuf- 
ficidntly  united,  and  the  graft  may  then  be  cut  off 
from  the  mother-tree,  obferving  to  flope  it  clofe  to  the 
ft-ock;  and  at  this  time  there -mould  be  frefli  clay  laid 
all  round  the  part.  This  operation  Ihould  be  perform¬ 
ed  in  April  or  May,  that  the  graft  may  be  parfedlly 
united  to  the  ftock  before  the  enfuing  winter. 

Inarching  is  chiefly  pradlifed  upon  oranges, 
myrtles,  jeffamines,  walnuts,  firs,  and  fome  other  trees 
which  do  not  fucceed  well  in  the  common  way  of  graft* 
ing*  But  it  is  a  wrong  pra&ice  when  orange-trees  ars 
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[neugnra-  defigned  to  grow  large,  for  thefe  are  feldom  long-lived 
lion  after  the  operation. 

Its cen fe  INAUGURATION,  the  coronation  of  an  empe- 

_ 1.  ror  or  king,  or  the  confecration  of  a  prelate :  fo  call¬ 
ed  from  the  ceremonies  ufed  by  the  Romans,  when 
they  were  received  into  the  college  of  augurs. 

INCA,  or  Ynca,  a  name  given  by  the  natives  of 
Pern  to  their  kings  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.  Pe- 

!dro  de  Cieca,  in  his  Chronicle  of  Peru,  gives  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  incas  ;  and  fays,  that  that  country  was,  for 
a  long  time,  the  theatre  of  all  manner  of  crimes,  of 
war,  diffention,  and  the  moil  dreadful  diforders,  till  at 
laft  two  brothers  appeared,  one  of  whom  was  called 
Mangocapa ;  of  this  perfon,  the  Peruvians  relate  ma¬ 
ny  wonderful  ftories.  He  built  the  city  of  Cufco, 
made  laws,  eftablifhed^rder  aiid  harmony  by  his  wife 
regulations;  and  he  and  his  defcendants  took  the  name 
of  inca,  which  fignifies  king  or  great  lord.  Tliefe  in¬ 
cas  became  fo  powerful,  that  they  rendered  themfelves 
mailers  of  all  the  country  from  Paflo  to  Chili,  and  from 
the  river  Maule  on  the  fotith  to  the  river  Augafmago 
on  the  north  ;  thefe  two  rivers  forming  the  bounds 
of  their  empire,  which  extended  above  thirteen  hun¬ 
dred  leagues  in  length.  This  they  enjoyed  till  the  di- 
vifions  between  inca  Guafcar  and  Atabalipa ;  which 
the  Spaniards  laying  hold  of,'  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  the  country,  and  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the 
incas.  See  Peru. 

INCAMERATION,  a  term  ufed  in  the  chancery 
of  Rome,  for  the  uniting  of  lands,  revenues,  or  other 
rights,  to  the  pope’s  domain. 

INCANTATION,  denotes  certain  ceremonies,  ac¬ 
companied  with  a  formula  of  words,  and  fuppofed  to 
be  capable  of  raifing  devils,  fpirits,  &c.  See  Charm, 
&c. 

INCAPACITY,  in  the  canon-law,  is  of  two 
kinds  :  1.  The  want  of  a  difpenfation  for  age  in  a  mi¬ 
nor,  for  legitimation  in  a  baftard,  and  the  like :  this 
renders  the  provifion  of  a  benefice  void  in  its  original. 
2.  Crimes  and  heinous  offences,  which  annul  provifions 
at  firft  valid. 

INCARNATION,  in  theology,  the  aft  where¬ 
by  the  fecond  Perfon  of  the  Hol^Trinity  affumed 
the  human  nature,  viz.  a  true  body  and  reafonable 
foul,  in  order  to  accomplilh  the  redemption  of  fallen 
"  mankind. 

INCARNATIVES,  in  furgery,  medicines  which 
affift  nature  in  filling  up  wounds  or  ulcers  with  fklh; 
or  rather  remove  the  obftruftions  thereto. 

INCENSE,  or  Frankincense,  in  the  materia  me- 
dica,  &c.  a  dry  refinous  fubftance,  known  among  au¬ 
thors  by  the  names  thus  and  olibanum. 

Incenfe  is  a  rich  perfume,  with  which  the  Pagans, 
and  the  Roman- Catholics  Hill,  perfume  their  temples, 

altars,  & c. - The  word  comes  from  the  Latin  in- 

cenfurn ,  q.  d.  burnt ;  as  taking  the  effeft  for  the  thing 
itfelf. 

The  burning  of  incenfe  made  part  of  the  daily  fer- 
vice  of  the  ancient  Jewilh  church.  The  priefts  drew 
lots  to  know  who  Ihould  offer  it  :  the  deftined  perfon 
took  a  large  filver  difh,  in  which  was  a  cenfer  full  of 
incenfe  ;  and  being  accompanied  by  another  prieft 
carrying  fome  live  coals  from  the  altar,  went  into  the 
temple.  There,  in  order  to  give  notice  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  they  ftruck  upon  an  iuftrument  of  brafs  placed 
Vol.  V. 


between  the  temple  and  the  altar ;  and  being  returned  Ineeft 
to  the  altar,  he  who  brought  the  fire  left  it  there,  and  II  . 
went  away.  Then  the  offerer  of  incenfe  having  faid  lnc  'nation. 
a  prayer  or  two,  waited  the  fignal,  which  was  the 
burning  of  the  holocanll ;  immediately  upon  which  he 
fet  fire  to  the  incenfe,  the  whole  multitude  continuing 
all  the  time  in  prayer.  The  quantity  of  incenfe  offered 
each  day,  was  half  a  pound  in  the  morning,  and  as 
much  at  night. 

Onereafon  of  this  continual  burning  of  incenfe  might 
be,  that  the  multitude  of  viftims  that  were  continually 
offered  up,  would  have  made  the  temple  fmell  like  a 
flaughter-houfe,  and  confequently  have  infpired  the 
comers  rather  with  difguft  and  averfion,  than  awe  and 
reverence,  had  it  not  been  overpowered  by  the  agree¬ 
able  fragrance  of  thofe  perfumes. 

INCEST,  the  crime  of  venereal  commerce  between 
perfons  who  are  related  in  a  degree  wherein  marriage 
is  prohibited  by  the  law  of  the  country. 

Some  are  of  opinion,  that  marriage  ought  to  be 
permitted  between  kinsfolks,  to  the  end  that  the  af- 
feftion  fo  neceffary  in  marriage  might  be  heightened 
by  this  double  tie  :  yet  the  rules  of  the  church  have 
formerly  extended  this  prohibition  even  to  the  feventh 
degree ;  but  time  has  now  brought  it  down  to  the  third 
or  fourth  degree. 

Moll  nations  look  on  inceft  with  horror,  Perfia  and 
Egypt  alone  excepted.  In  the  hiftory  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  thofe  countries  we  meet  with  inftances  of  the 
brother’s  marrying  the  filter  ;  the  reafon  was,  becaufe 
they  thought  it  too  mean  to  join  in  alliance  with  their 
own  fubjefts,  and  (till  more  fo  to  have  married  into 
any  foreign  family. 

Incest  Spiritual ,  a  crime  committed  in  like  man¬ 
ner  between  perfons  who  have  a  fpiritual  alliance  by 
means  of  baptifm  or  confirmation. 

Spiritual  inceft  is  alfo  underftood  of  a  vicar,  or  other 
beneficiary,  who  enjoys  both  the  mother  and  daughter; 
that  is,  holds  two  benefices,  the  one  whereof  depends 
upon  the  collation  of  the  other. 

Such  a  fpiritual- inceft  renders  both  the  one  and  the 
other  of  thefe  benefices  vacant. 

INCH,  a  well-known  meafure  of  length ;  being  the 
twelfth  part  of  afoot,  and  equal  to  three  barley-corns 
in  length. 

Inch  of  Candle ,  (fale  by).  See  Candle. 

INCHANTMENT.  See  Witchcraft. 

INCIDENCE,  denotes  the  direftion  in  which  one 
body  flrikes  on  another.  See  Optics  and  Mecha¬ 
nics. 

Angle  of  Incidence.  See  Angle. 

INCIDENT  diligence,  in  Scots  law,  a  warrant 
granted  by  a  lord  ordinary  in  the  court  of  feffion,  for 
citing  witneffes  for  proving  any  point,  or  for  produc¬ 
tion  of  any  writing  neceffary  for  preparing  the  caufe 
for  a  final  determination,  or  before  it  goes  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  proof.  • 

INCISIVE,  an  appellation  given  to  whatever  cuts 
or  divides :  thus,  the  foreteeth  are  called  dentes  inci/i- 
vi,  or  cutters ;  and  medicines  of  an  attenuating  na¬ 
ture,  incidents,  or  incifive  medicines. 

INCLE,  a  kind  of  tape  made  of  linen  yarn. 

INCLINATION,  is  a  word  frequently  ufed  by 
mathematicians,  and  fignifies  the  mutual  approach, 
tendency,  or  leaning  of  two  lines  or  two  planes  to- 
22  D  wards 
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Inclined  wards  each  other,  fo  as  to  make  an  angle. 

II  INCLINED  plane,  in  mechanics,  one  that 

.  11CUS'  makes  an  oblique  angle  with  the  horizon.  See  Me¬ 
chanics. 

INCOGNITO,  or  incog,  is  applied  to  a  perfon 
who  is  in  any  place  where  he  would  not  be  known : 
but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  princes,  or  great 
men,  who  enter  towns,  or  walk  the  ftreets,  without 
their  ordinary  train  or  the  ufual  marks  of  their  diftinc- 
tion  and  quality. 

INCOMBUSTIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be 
burnt,  or  confumed  by  fire.  See  Asbestus. 

INCOMMENSURABLE,  a  term  in  geometry, 
ufcd  where  two  lines,  when  compared  to  each  other, 
have  no  common  meafure,  how  fmall  foever,  that  will 
exaftly  meafure  them  both.  And  in  general,  two 
quantities  are  faid  to  be  incommenfurable,  when  no 
third  quantity  can  be  found  that  is  an  aliquot  part  of 
both. 

Incommensurable  Numbers ,  are  fuch  as  have  no 
common  divifor  that  will  divide  them  both  equally. 

INCOMPATIBLE,  that  which  cannot  fubfift  with 
another  without  deftroying  it :  thus  cold  and  heat  are 
incompatible  in  the  fame  fubjcft,  the  ftrongelt  overco¬ 
ming  and  expelling  the  weakeft. 

INCORPORATION,  in  pharmacy,  is  much  the 
fame  as  impaftation,  being  a  reduftion  of  dry  fubftan- 
ces  to  the  confidence  of  a  pade,  by  the  admixture  of 
fome  fluid  :  thus  pills,  boles,  troches,  and  pladers, 
are  made  by  incorporation.  Another  incorporation  is 
when  things  of  different  confidencies  are  by  digedion 
reduced  to  one  common  confidence. 

Incorporation,  or  Body- Corporate.  See  Corpo¬ 
ration. 

INCRASSATING,  in  pharmacy,  &c.  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  fluids  thicker  by  the  mixture  of  other  fub- 
flances  lefs  fluid,  or  by  the  evaporation  of  the  thinner 
parts. 

INCUBATION,  the  aftion  of  a  hen,  or  other 
fowl,  brooding  on  her  eggs.  See  Hatching. 

INCUBUS,  Night-Mare,  a  difeafe  confiding  in 
an  opprefiion  of  the  bread,  fo  very  violent,  that  the 
patient  cannot  fpeak  or  even  breathe.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Latin  incubare ,  to  “  lie  down”  on 
any  thing  and  prefs  it ;  the  Greeks  call  it  tpi*x7»f, 
q.  d.  faltator ,  “  leaper,”  or  one  that  rufheth  on  a 
perfon. 

In  this  difeafe  the  fenfes  are  not  quite  lod,  but 
drowned  and  aftonifhed,  as  is  the  underdanding  and 
imagination  ;  fo  that  the  patient  feems  to  think  fome 
Luge  weight  thrown  on  him,  ready  to  drangle  him. 
Children  are  very  liable  to  this  didemper  ;  fo  are  fat 
people,  and  men  of  much  dudy  and  application  of 
mind  ;  by  reafon  the  flomach  in  all  thefe  finds  fome 
difficulty  in  digedion.  See  {Index  fubjoined  to)  Me¬ 
dicine. 

Incumbent,  a  clerk  or  miniffer  who  is  refident  on 
his  benifice ;  he  is  called  incumbent ,  becaufe  he  does, 
or  at  lead  ought  to  bend  his  whole  dudy  to  difcharge 
the  cure  of  his  church. 

INCURVATION  of  the  Rays  of  Light,  their 
bending  out  of  a  reftilinear  draight  courfe,  occafioned 
by  refraftion.  See  Optics. 

INCUS,  in  anatomy,  a  bone  of  the  internal  ear, 
fomewhat  refembling  one  of  the  anterior  dentes  mo- 


lares.  See  Anatomy,  n°  405.  e.  indefeefibli 

INDEFEASIBLE,  a  term  in  law  for  what  can-  II 
not  be  defeated  or  made  void ;  as  an  indefeafible  edate  Index< 
of  inheritance,  &c. 

Indefeasible  Right  to  the  Throne.  See  Heredi¬ 
tary  Right. 

INDEFINITE,  that  which  has  no  certain  bounds, 
or  to  which  the  human  mind  cannot  affix  any. 

Indefinite,  .in  grammar,  is  underdood  of  nouns, 
pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  articles,  &c.  which  are 
left  in  an  uncertain  indeterminate  fenfe,  and  not  fixed 
to  any  particular  time,  thing,  or  other  circumflance. 

INDELIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  be  cancelled 
or  effaced. 

INDEMNITY,  in  law,  the  faving  harmlefs  ;  or  a 
writing  to  fecure  one  from  all  damage  and  danger  that 
may  enfue  from  any  aft. 

INDENTED,  in  heraldry,  is  when  the  outline  of 
an  ordinary  is  notched  like  the  teeth  of  a  faw. 

INDEPENDENTS,  a  feft  of  Protedants  in  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Holland,  fo  called  from  their  independency 
on  other  churches,  and  their  maintaining,  that  each 
church  or  congregation  has  fufficient  power  to  aft  and 
perform  every  thing  relating  to  religious  government 
within  itfelf,  and  is  no  way  fubjeft  or  accountable  to 
other  churches  or  their  deputies. 

They  therefore  difallow  parochial  and  provincial 
fubordination,  and  form  all  their  congregations  upon 
a  fcheme  of  co-ordinancy.  But  though  they  do  not 
think  it  neceffary  to  affemble  fynods,  yet  if  any  be 
held,  they  look  upon  their  refolutions  as  prudential 
counfels,  but  not  as  decifions  to  which  they  are  obli¬ 
ged  to  conform. 

The  prefent  Independents  differ  from  the  Prefbyte- 
rians  only  in  their  church-government ;  in  being  gene¬ 
rally  more  attached  to  the  doftrines  didinguifhed  by 
the  term  orthodoxy ,  fuch  as  original  fin,  eleftion,  re¬ 
probation,  &c. ;  and  in  adminiftring  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per  at  the  clofe  of  the  afternoon’s  fervice.  See  Pres¬ 
byterians. 

The  feveral  fefts  of  Baptifts  are  all  Independents 
with  refpeft  to  church-government ;  and,  like  them, 
adminifter  the  I*ord’s  Supper  in  the  evening ;  where¬ 
as  the  Prefbyterians  adminifter  it  after  the  forenoon’s 
fervice.  See  Anabaptists. 

INDETERMINATE,  in  general,  an  appellation 
given  to  whatever  is  not  certain,  fixed,  and  limited  ; 
in  which  fenfe  it  is  the  fame  with  indefinite. 

INDEX,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra,  fliews  to  what 
power  any  quantity  is  involved,  and  is  otherwife  call¬ 
ed  its  exponent.  See  Algebra,  n°  9. 

Expurgatory  Index,  a  catalogue  of  prohibited  books 
in  the  church  of  Rome. 

The  firft  catalogues  of  this  kind  were  made  by  the 
inquifitors ;  and  thefe  were  afterwards  approved  of  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  after  fome  alteration  was  made 
in  them  by  way  of  retrenchment  or  addition.  Thus 
an  index  of  heretical  books  being  formed,  it  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  a  bull  of  Clement  VIII.  in  1595,  and  print¬ 
ed  with  feveral  introduftory  rules  ;  by  the  fourth  of 
which,  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue 
if  forbidden  to  all  perfons  without  a  particular  licence ; 
and  by  the  tenth  rule  it  is  ordained,  that  no  book  fhall 
be  printed  at  Rome,  without  the  approbation  of  the  j 

Pope’s  vicar,,  or  fome  perfon  delegated  by  the  Pope  ; 

nor  1 
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M  India  nor  in  any  other  places,  unlefs  allowed  by  the  bifhop 
|  II  of  the  diocefe,  or  fome  perfon  deputed  by  him,  or  by 

lftment,the  inquifitor  of  heretical  pravity. 

The  Trent  index  being  thus  publifhed,  Philip  II. 
of  Spain  ordered  another  to  be  printed  at  Antwerp, 
in  1571,  with  confiderable  enlargements.  Another 
index  was  publifhed  in  Spain  in  1584;  a  copy  of  which 
was  fnatched  out  of  the  fire  when  the  Englifh  plun¬ 
dered  Cadiz.  Afterwards  there  were  feveral  expurga¬ 
tory  indexes  printed  at  Rome  and  Naples,  and  parti¬ 
cularly  in  Spain. 

INDIA  proper,  or  Hither  India,  a  large  pe- 
ninfula  in  Afia,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ufbec  Tar¬ 
tary  and  Thibet ;  on  the  eaft,  by  another  part  of  Thi¬ 
bet,  the  kingdom  of  Afem,  Ava,  and  Pegu ;  on  the 
fouth,  by  the  bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Indian  ocean  ;  and 
by  the  fame  ocean  and  Perfia,*  on  the  weft  ;  iituated 
between  66°  and  92°  of  eaft  longitude,  and  between 
70  and  40°  of  north  latitude :  being  abont  2000  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  fouth,  and  1500  miles  in 
breadth  from  eaft  to  weft  where  broadeft  ;  though  the 
fouthern  part  of  the  peninfula  is  not  300  miles  broad. 
All  the  country  within  thefe  limits  is  either  fubjed  or 
tributary  to  the  great  Mogul.  It  is  frequently  called 
Indojlan  5  a  name  fuppofed  to  be  derived  from  the  ri¬ 
ver  Indus,  on  its  weftern  frontiers:  it  is  alfo  called 
the  Mogulftan ,  from  the  imperial  family  now  upon  the 
throne,  who  trace  their  pedigree  from  Tamerlane,  a 
Mogul  Tartar.  See  Moguls. 

India  beyond  the  Ganges,  is  a  country  bounded  by 
Thibet  and  Boutan  on  the  north  5  by  China,  Ton- 
quin,  and  Cochin-China,  on  the  eaft  ;  by  the  Indian 
Ocean,  on  the  fouth  5  and  by  the  hither  India,  the  bay 
of  Bengal,  and  the  ftraits  of  Malacca,  on  the  weft  :  it 
is  fituated  between  920  and  104°  of  eaft  longitude,  and 
between  the  equator  and  30°  degrees  of  north  lati¬ 
tude  :  being  near  2000  miles  in  length  from  north  to 
fouth,  but  of  a  very  unequal  breadth  ;  in  which  limits 
are  comprehended  the  kingdoms  of  Afem,  Ava,  Pegu, 
Laos,  Siam,  Cambodia,  and  Malacca,  governed  by 
as  many  Indian  princes  5  only  the  Dutch  have  ufurped 
the  dominion  of  Malacca. 

Indian  Berry.  See  Cocculus. 

Indian  Ink.  See  Ink. 

INDICATION,  in  phyfic,  whatever  ferves  to  di- 
red  the  phyfician  how  to  ad. 

INDICATIVE,  in  grammar,  the  firft  mood  or 
manner  of  conjugating  a  verb,  by  which  we  Amply 
affirm,  deny,  or  aik  fomething  :  as,  amant,  they  love; 
non  amant,  they  do  not  love ;  amantne  ?  do  they 
love  ? 

INDICTION,  in  chronology,  a  cycle  of  15 
years.  See  Cycle. 

INDICTMENT,  in  law,  one  of  the  modes  ofpro- 
fecuting  an  offender.  See  Prosecution. 

Id  Englifh  law,  it  is  a  written  accufation  of  one  or 
more  perfons  of  a  crime  or  mifdemeanor,  preferred  to, 
Black] 7.  and  prefented  upon  oath  by,  a  grand  jury.  To  this 

'Comment,  end,  the  fheriff  of  every  county  is  bound  to  return  to 
every  feffion  of  the  peace,  and  every  commiffion  of 
oyer  and  terminer ,  and  of  general  gaol -delivery,  twen¬ 
ty-four  good  and  lawful  men  of  the  county,  fome  out 
of  every  hundred,  to  inquire,  prefent,  do,  and  exe¬ 
cute  all  thofe  things,  which  on  the  part  of  our  lord 
the  king  (hall  then  and  there  be  commanded  them. 


They  ought  to  be  freeholders;  but  to  what  amount  is  Tniifiment. 
uncertain :  which  feems  to  be  cafus  omijfus,  and  as  ~ 

proper  to  be  fupplicd  by  the  legiflature  as  the  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  petit  jury  ;  which  were  formerly  equal¬ 
ly  vague  and  uncertain,  but  are  now  fettled  by  feveral 
ads  of  parliament.  However,  they  are  ufually  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  beft  figure  in  the  county.  As  many  as 
appear  upon  this  pannel,  are  fworn  upon  the  grand 
jury,  to  the  amount  of  twelve  at  the  leaft,  and  not 
more  than  twenty -three  ;  that  twelve  may  be  a  majo¬ 
rity.  Which  number,  as  well  as  the  conftitution  it- 
felf,  we  find  exadly  defcribed  fo  early  as  the  laws  of 
King  Ethelred  :  Exeant  feniores  duodecim  thani,  et  Wilk.  LL, 
prafefius  cum  eis,  et  jurent  fuper  fan£iuarium  quod  AnS-  La*- 
eis  in  manus  datur,  quod  nolint  ullum  innocent em  accu -  1I7, 
fare,  nec  aliquem  noxium  celare.  In  the  time  of  King 
Richard  I.  (according  to  Hoveden),  the  procefs  of 
eleding  the  grand  jury,  ordained  by  that  prince,  was 
as  follows:  Four  knights  were  to  he  taken  from  the 
county  at  large,  who  chofe  two  more  out  of  every 
hundred ;  which  tw'o  affociated  to  themfelves  ten  other 
principal  freemen,  and  thofe  twelve  were  to  anfwer 
concerning  all  particulars  relating  to  their  own  diftrid. 

This  number  was  probably  found  too  large  and  in¬ 
convenient  ;  but  the  traces  of  this  inftitution  ftill  re¬ 
main,  in  that  fome  of  the  jury  muft  be  fummoned  out 
of  every  hundred.  This  grand  jury  are  previoufly  in- 
ftruded  in  the  articles  of  their  inquiry,  by  a  charge 
from  the  judge  who  prefides  upon  the  bench.  They 
then  withdraw  to  fit  and  receive  indidments,  which 
are  preferred  to  them  in  the  name  of  the  king,  but  at 
the  fuit  of  any  private  profecutor  ;  and  they  are  only 
to  hear  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  profecution  :  for  the 
finding  of  an  indidment  is  only  in  the  nature  of  an 
inquiry  or  accufation,  which  is  afterwards  to  be  tried 
and  determined  ;  and  the  grand  jury  are  only  to  in¬ 
quire  upon  their  oaths,  whether  there  be  fufficient 
caufe  to  call  upon  the  party  to  anfwer  it.  A  grand 
jury,  however,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  perfuaded  of 
the  truth  of  an  indidment,  fo  far  as  their  evidence 
goes ;  and  not  to  reft  fatisfied  merely  with  remote 
probabilities :  a  dodrine  that  might  be  applied  to 
very  oppreffive  purpofes. 

The  grand  jury  are  fworn  to  inquire  only  for  the 
body  ofthe county,  pro corpore  comitatus',  and  there¬ 
fore  they  cannot  regularly  inquire  of  a  fad  done  out 
that  county  for  which  they  are  fworn,  unlefs  particu¬ 
larly  enabled  by  ad  of  parliament.  And  to  fo  high 
a  nicety  was  this  matter  anciently  carried,  that  where 
a  man  was  wounded  in  one  county,  and  died  in  ano¬ 
ther,  the  offender  was  at  common  law  indidable  in 
neither,  becaufe  no  complete  ad  of  felony  was  done 
in  any  one  of  them  :  but  by  ftatute  2  and  3  Ed.  VI. 
c.  24.  he  is  now  indidable  in  the  county  where  the 
party  died.  And,  by  ftatute  2  Geo.  II.  c.  21.  if 
the  ftroke  or  poifoning  be  in  Ehgland,  and  the  death 
upon  the  fea  or  out  of  England,  or  vice  verfa,  the  of¬ 
fenders,  and  their  acceffories,  may  be  indided  in  the 
county  where  either  the  death,  poifoning,  or  ftroke, 
fhall  happen.  And  fo  in  fome  other  cafes  ;  as,  par¬ 
ticularly,  where  treafon  is  committed  out  of  the  realm, 
it  may  be  inquired  of  in  any  county  within  the  realm, 
as  the  king  (hall  dired,  in  purfuance  of  ftatutes 
26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  33. ;  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  35.  ; 

Hen.  VIII.  c.  2.  5.  6.;  Edw.  VI.  c.  11.  And 
22  D  2  counterfeiters, 
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Indiflment.  counterfeiters,  walhers,  or  miuilhers,  of  the  current 
coin,  together  with  all  manner  of  felons  and  their  ac- 
ceffories,  may,  by  ftatute  26  Hen.  VIII.  c.  6.  (con¬ 
firmed  and  explained  by  34  and  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  26. 
$  75*  76*)  be  indided  and  tried  for  thofe  offences,  if 
committed  in  any  part  of  Wales,  before  the  juftices  of 
gaol-delivery  and  of  the  peace,  in  the  next  adjoining 
county  of  England,  where  the  king’s  writ  runneth : 
that  is,  at  prefent  in  the  county  of  Hereford  or  Salop  ; 
and  not,  as  it  fhould  feem,  in  the  county  of  Chefter 
or  Monmouth  :  the  one  being  a  county  palatine  where 
the  king’s  writ  did  not  run  ;  and  the  other  a  part  of 
Wales,  in  26  Hen.  VIII.  Murders  alfo,  whether 
committed  in  England  or  in  foreign  parts,  may,  by 
virtue  of  the  ftatue  33  Hen.  VIII.  c.  23.  be  inquired 
of  and  tried  by  the  king’s  fpecial  commiflion  in  any 
fhire  or  place  in  the  kingdom.  By  ftatute  10  and  1 1 
W.  III.  c.  25.  all  robberies,  and  other  capital  crimes, 
committed  in  Newfoundland,  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  in  England.  Offences  againft  the 
black  ad,  9  Geo.  I.  c.  22.  may  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  of  England,  at  the  option  of  the 
profecutor.  So  felonies  in  deftroying  turnpikes,  or 
works  upon  navigable  rivers,  ereded  by  authority  of 
parliament,  may,  by  ftatutes  8  Geo.  II.  c.  20.  and 
13  Geo.  III.  c.  84.  be  inquired  of  and  tried  in  any  ad¬ 
jacent  county.  By  ftatute  26  Geo.  II.  c.  19.  plun¬ 
dering  or  Healing  from  any  veffel  in  diftrefs  or  wieck- 
ed,  or  breaking  any  jfhip  contrary  to  12  Ann.  ft.  2. 
c.  18.  may  be  profecuted  either  in  the  county  where 
the  fad  is  committed,  or  in  any  county  next  adjoin¬ 
ing  ;  and  if  committed  in  Wales,  then  in  the  next  ad¬ 
joining  Englifh  county  :  by  which  is  underftood  to  be 
meant,  fuch  Englifh  county  as,  by  the  ftatute  26 
Hen.  VIII.  above  mentioned,  had  before  a  concur¬ 
rent  jurifdidion  of  felonies  committed  in  Wales.  Fe¬ 
lonies  committed  out  of  the  realm,  in  burning  or  de¬ 
ftroying  the  king’s  fhips,  magazines,  or  ftores,  may, 
by  ftatute  12  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  be  inquired  of  and 
tried  in  any  county  of  England,  or  in  the  place  where 
the  offence  is  committed.  By  ftatute  13  Geo.  III. 
c'.  63.  mifdemeanors  committed  in  India  may  be  tried 
upon  information  or  indidment  in  the  court  ofking’s- 
bench  in  England  ;  and  a  mode  is  marked  out  for  ex¬ 
amining  witneffes  by  commiflion,  and  tranfmitting 
their  depofitions  to  the  court.  But,  in  general,  ail 
offences  muft  be  inquired  into,  as  well  as  tried,  in  the 
county  where  the  fad  is  committed.  Yet  if  larciny 
be  committed  in  one  county,  and  the  goods  carried 
into  another,  the  offender  may  be  indided  in  either; 
for  the  offence  is  complete  in  both.  Or  he  may  be 
indided  in  England  for  larciiiy  in  Scotland,  and 
carrying  the  goods  with  him  into  England,  or  vice 
verfa ;  or  for  receiving  in  one  part  of  the  united 
kingdom  goods  that  have  been  ftolen  in  another.  But 
for  robbery,  burglary,* and  the  like,  he  can  only  be 
indided  where  the  fad  was  actually  committed :  for 
though  the  carrying  away  and  keeping  of  the  goods 
is  a  continuation  of  the  original  taking,  and  is  there¬ 
fore  larciny  in  the  fecond  county,  yet  it  is  not  a  rob¬ 
bery  or  burglary  in  that  jurifdidion.  And  if  aperfon 
be  indided  in  one  county  for  larciny  of  goods  origi¬ 
nally  taken  in  another,  and  be  thereof  convided,  or 
ftands  mute,  he  fhall  not  be  admitted  to  his  clergy  ; 
provided  the  original  taking  be  attended  with  fuch 


circumftances  as  would  have  oufted  him  of  his  clergy  Indi 
by  virtue  of  any  ftatute  made  previous  to  the  year 
1691. 

When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the  evidence,  if 
they  think  it  a  groundTefs  accufation,  they  ufed  for¬ 
merly  to  endorfe  on  the  back  of  the  bill,  Ignoramus  ; 
or,  We  know  nothing  of  it ;  intimating,  that  though 
the  fads  might  pofiibly  be  true,  that  truth  did  not 
appear  to  them.  But  now  they  affert  in  Englifh  more 
abfolutely,  Not  a  true  bill ;  or  (which  is  the  better 
way)  Not  found :  and  then  the  party  is  difcharged 
without  farther  anfwer.  But  a  frefh  bill  may  after¬ 
wards  be  preferred  to  a  fubfeqnent  grand  jury.  If 
they  are  fatisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  accufation,  they 
then  endorfe  upon  it,  “A  true  bill anciently,  Billa 
vera.  The  indidment  is  then  faid  to  be  found,  and 
the  party  ftands  indided.  But  to  find  a  bill,  there 
muft  at  ieaft  twelve  of  the  jury  agree :  for  fo  tender  is 
the  law  of  England  of  the  lives  of  the  fubjeds,  that 
no  man  can  be  convided  at  the  fuit  of  the  king  of  any 
capital  offence,  unlefs  by  the  unanimous  voice  of 
twenty -four  of  his  equals  and  neighbours ;  that  is,  by 
twelve  at  lea  ft  of  (he  grand  jury,  in  the  firft  place,  af- 
fenting  to  the  accufation  ;  and  afterwards  by  the  whole 
petit  jury,  of  twelve  more,  finding  him  guilty  upon 
his  trial.  But  if  twelve  of  the  grand  jury  affent,  it  is 
a  good  prefentmeut,  though  fome  of  the  reft  difagree. 
And  the  indictment,  when  fo  found,  is  publicly  deli¬ 
vered  into  court. 

Indictments  muft  have  a  precife  and  fufficient  cer¬ 
tainty.  By  ftatute  x  Hen.  V.  c.  5.  all  indictments 
muft  fet  forth  the  Chriftian  name,  firname,  and  addi¬ 
tion  of  the  ftate  and  degree,  myftery,  town,  or  place, 
and  the  county  of  the  offender  ;  and  all  this  to  identify 
his  perfon.  The  time  and  place  are  alfo  to  be  afeer- 
tained,  by  naming  the  day  and  townfhip  in  which  the 
faCt  was  committed  :  though  a  miftake  in  thefe  points 
is  in  general  not  held  to  be  material,  provided  the 
time  be  laid  previous  to  the  finding  of  the  indictment, 
and  the  place  to  be  within  the  jurifdidion  of  the  court ; 
uulefs  where  the  place  is  laid,  not  merely  as  a  venue , 
but  as  part  of  the  defeription  of  the  fad.  But 
fometimes  the  time  may  be  very  material,  where  there 
i3  any  limitation  in  point  of  time  afiigned  for  the  pro- 
fecution  of  offenders;  as  by  the  ftatute  7  Will.  III. 
c.  3.  which  enads,  that  no  profecution  fhall  be  had 
for  any  of  the  treafons  or  mifprifious  therein  mention¬ 
ed,  (except  an  affaflination  defigned  or  attempted  on 
the  perfon  of  the  king),  unlefs  the  bill  of  indictment 
be  found  within  three  years  after  the  offence  commit¬ 
ted :  and,  in  cafe  of  murder,  the  time  of  the  death 
muft  be  laid  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  mortal 
ftroke  was  given.  The  offence  itfelf  muft  alfo  be  fet 
forth  with  clearnefs  and  certainty  ;  and  in  fome  crimes 
paiticular  words  of  art  muft  be  ufed,  which  are  fo  ap¬ 
propriated  by  the  law  to  exprtfs  the  precife  idea  which 
it  entertains  of  the  offence,  that  no  other  words,  how¬ 
ever  fyuonimous  they  may  feem,  are  capable  of  doing 
it.  Thus,  in  treafon,  the  fads  muft  be  laid  to  be  done 
“  treafonably,  and  againft  his  allegiance  anciently, 
proditorie  et  contra ligeantix  fuee  debit um  elfe  the  in¬ 

dictment  is  void.  In  indictments  for  murder,  it  is 
neceffary  to  fay  that  the  party  indided  “  murdered,” 
not  “  killed”  or  “  flew,”  the  other ;  which,  till  the 
late  ftatute,  wasexpreffed  in  Latin  by  the  w’ord  mur- 
dravit. 
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ftment  dravit.  In  ell  indi&ments  for  felonies,  the  adverb 
S  “  felonioufly,”  felonice,  mull  be  ufed  ;  and  for  burg - 
°ofera*  laries  alfo,  burglariter,  or,  in  Englifb,  “  burglarioufly:” 
and  all  thefe  to  afcertain  the  intent.  In  rapes,  the 
word  rapuit,  or  “  ravifhed,”  is  neceflary,  and  mud 
];  not  be  exprefled  by  any  periphrafis,  in  order  to  render 
the  crime  certain.  So  in  larcinies  alfo,  the  words  fe • 

I  lattice  cepit  et  afportavit,  “  felonioufly  took  or  carried 
away,”  are  neceflary  to  every  indictment  ;  for  thefe 
only  can.exprefs  the  very  offence.  Alfo,  in  indi&ments 
for  murder,  the  length  and  depth  of  the  wound  fliould 
in  general  be  exprefled,  in  order  that  it  may  appear  to 
I-  the  court  to  have  been  of  a  mortal  nature:  but  if  it 

I  goes  through  the  body,  then  its  dimenfions  are  imma¬ 

terial  ;  for  that  is  apparently  fufficient  to  have  been 
the  caufe  of  the  death.  Alfo,  where  a  limb,  or  the 
like,  is  abfolutely  cut  off,  there  fuch  defcription  is 
impoffible.  Laftjy,  in  indictments,  the  value  of  the 
thing  which  is  the  fubjeCt  or  inflrument  of  the  offence, 
mud  fometimes  be  exprefled.  In  indictments  for  lar¬ 
cinies  this  is  neceflary,  that  it  may  appear  whether  it 
be  grand  or  petit  larciny;  and  whether  intitled  or  not 
to  the  benefit  of  clergy.  In  homicides  of  all  forts  it  is 
neceflary  ;  as  the  weapon  with  which  it  is  committed 
I  is  forfeited  to  the  king  as  a  deodand.  For  the  mauner 

of  procefs  upon  an  indictment,  fee  Process. 

Indictment,  in  Scots  law,  the  name  of  the  fum  • 
mons,  or  libel,  upon  which  criminals  are  cited  before 
the  court  of  judiciary  to  ftand  trial.  See  Law, 
Part  III.  n°  clxxxvi.  44. 

Plea  to  Indictment.  See  Plea. 

INDIES,  Eaft  and  Weft.  See  India,  and 
America. 

INDIGESTION,  in  medicine,  a  crudity,  or  want 
of  due  coCtion,  either  in  the  food,  an  humour  of  the 
body,  or  an  excrement.  See  Anorexia,  Apepsia, 
and  (Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

INDIGETES,  a  name  which  the  ancients  gave  to 
fome  of  their  gods. — There  are  various  opinions  about 
the  fignification  of  this  word  5  fome  maintaining  it 
was  given  to  all  the  gods  in  general ;  others  only 
to  the  femi-gods,  or  great  men  deified.  Others  fay, 
it  was  given  to  fuch  gods  as  were  originally  of  the 
I  country,  or  rather  fuch  as  were  the  gods  of  the  coun¬ 

try  that  bore  this  name.  Others,  again,  hold  that  it 
"*  was  afcribed  to  fuch  gods  as  were  patrons  and  pro¬ 
testors  of  particular  cities. 

INDIGO,  a  dye  prepared  from  the  leaves  and 
fmall  branches  of  the  Indigofera  Tinftoria.  See  In¬ 
digofera. 

INDIGOFERA,  the  indigo  plant;  a  genus  of 
the  decandria  order,  belonging  to  the  diadelphia  clafs 
of  plants. — There  are  five  fpecies;  the  moft  remark¬ 
able  of  which  is  the  tinftoria ,  a  native  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Afia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  from  which 
the  Indigo  dye  is  made.  The  root  of  this  plant  is 
three  or  four  lines  thick,  and  more  than  a  foot  long, 
of  a  faint  fmell  fomething  like  parfley.  From  this 
root  fillies  a  Angle  ftem  nearly  of  the  fame  thicknefs, 
about  two  feet  high,  ftraight,  hard,  alinoft  woody, 
covered  with  a  bark  flightly  fplit,  of  a  grey  aih-colour 
towards  the  bottom,  green  in  the  middle,  reddifli  at 
the  extremity,  and  without  appearance  of  pith  in  the 
infide.  The  leaves,  ranged  in  pairs  around  the  (talk, 
are  of  an  oval  form,  fmooth,  foft  to  the  touch,  fur¬ 


rowed  above,  of  a  deep  green  on  the  under-fide,  and  Indigofera. 

connected  by  a  very  ihort  peduncle.  From  about  one-  “ 

third  of  the  ftem  to  the  extremity  there  are  ears  that 

are  loaded  with  very  fmall  flowers  from  a  dozen  to  15, 

but  deftitute  of  fmell.  The  piftil,  which  is  in  the 

midft  of  each  flower,  changes  ir.to  a  pod,  in  which  the 

feeds  are  inclofed. 

This  plant  requires  a  fmooth  rich  foil,  well  tilled, 
and  not  too-dry.  The  feed  of  it,  which,  as  to  figure 
and  colour,  refembles  gun -powder,  is  fowed  in  little 
furrows  that  are  about  the  breadth  of  the  hoe,  two 
or  three  inches  deep,  at  a  foot’s  diftance  from  each 
other,  and  in  as  ftraight  a  line  as  poffible.  Continual 
attention  is  required  to  pluck  up  the  weeds,  which 
would  foon  choak  the  plant.  Though  it  may  be 
fown  in  all  feafons,  the  fpring  is  commonly  preferred. 

Moifture  caufes  this  plant  to  (hoot  above  the  furface 
in  three  or  four  days.  It  is  ripe  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  When  it  begins  to  flower,  it  is  cut  with 
pruning- knives;  and  cut  again  at  the  end  of  every  fix 
weeks,  if  the  weather  is  a  little  rainy.  It  lafts  about 
two  years,  after  which  term  it  degenerates;  it  is  then 
plucked  up,  and  planted  afrefh.  As  this  plant  foon 
exhatifts  the  foil,  becaufe  it  does  not  abforba  fufficient 
quantity  of  air  and  dew  to  moiften  the  earth,  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  planter  to  have  a  vaft  fpace  which 
may  remain  covered  with  trees,  till  it  becomes  necef- 
fary  to  fell  them  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
indigo. 

Indigo  is  diftinguifhed  into  two  kinds,  the  true  and 
the  bajlard.  Though  the  firft  is  fold  at  a  higher 
price  on  account  of  its  fuperiority,  it  is  ufu3lly  advan¬ 
tageous  to  cultivate  the  other,  becaufe  it  is  heavier. 

The  firft  will  grow  in  many  different  foils;  the  fecond 
fucceeds  beft  in  thofe  which  are  moft  expofed  to  the 
rain.  Both  are  liable  to  great  accidents.  Sometimes 
the  plant  becomes  dry,  and  is  deftroyed  by  an  infeCt 
frequently  found  on  it ;  at  other  times,  the  leaves, 
which  are  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant,  are  devoured 
in  the  fpace  of  24  hours  by  caterpillars.  This  laft 
misfortune,  which  is  but  too  common,  has  given  oc-  . 
cafion  to  the  faying,  “  that  the  planters  of  indigo 
go  to  bed  rich,  and  rife  in  the  morning  totally 
ruined.” 

This  production  ought  to  be  gathered  in  w'ith  great 
precaution,  for  fear  of  making  the  farina  that  lies  on 
the  leaves,  and  is  very  valuable,  fall  off  by  fhaking  it. 
Whengathered,  it  is  thrown  into  the  fteeping-vat,  which 
is  a  large  tub  filled  with  water.  Here  it  undergoes  a 
fermentation,  which  in  24  hours  at  furtheft  is  com¬ 
pleted.  A  cock  is  then  turned,  to  let  the  water  run 
into  the  fecond  tub,  called  the  mortar  or  pounding  tub . 

The  fteeping-vat  is  then  cleaned  out,  that  frelh  plants 
may  be  thrown  in  ;  and  thus  the  work  is  continued 
without  interruption. 

The  water  which  has  run  into  the  pounding-tub  is 
found  impregnated  with  a  very  fubtile  earth,  which 
alone  conftitutes  the  dregs  or  blue  fubftance  that  is 
the  objeCt  of  this  procefs,  and  which  muft  be  feparated 
from  the  ufelefs  fait  of  the  plant,  becaufe  this  makes- 
the  dregs  fwim  on  the  furface.  To  effeCt  this,  the 
water  is  forcibly  agitated  with  wooden  buckets,  that 
are  full  of  holes  and  fixed  to  a  long  handle.  This- 
part  of  the  procefs  requires  the  greateft  precautions; 

If  the  agitation  be  difcontinued  too  foon,  the  part 

that 
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Indigofera  that  is  ufed  in  dying,  not  being  fufficiently  fepanted 
Indofta  ^rorn*  wou^  he  loft.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 

-  n  °  an'  the  dye  were  to  be  agitated  too  long  after  the  com¬ 
plete  reparation,  the  parts  would  be  brought  together 
again,  and  form  a  new  combination;  and  the  fait  re¬ 
ading  on  the  dregs,  would  excite  a  fecond  fermenta¬ 
tion,  that  would  alter  the  dye,  fpoil  its  colour,  and 
make  what  is  called  burnt  indigo.  Thefe  accidents 
are  prevented  by  a  clofe  attention  to  the  leaft  altera¬ 
tions  that  the  dye  undergoes,  and  by  the  precaution 
which  the  workmen  take  to  draw  out  a  little  of  it 
from  time  to  time  in  a  clean  veffel.  When  they  per¬ 
ceive  that  the  coloured  particles  colleA  by  feparating 
from  the  reft  of  the  liquor,  they  leave  off  fhaking  the 
buckets,  in  order  to  allow  time  to  the  blue  dregs  to 
precipitate  to  the  bottom  of  the  tub,  where  they 
are  left  to  fettle  till  the  water  is  quite  clear. — 
Holes  made  in  the  tub,  at  different  heights,  are 
then  opened  one  after  another,  and  this  ufelefs  water 
is  let  out. 

The  blue  dregs  remaining  at  the  bottom  having 
acquired  the  confiftence  of  a  thick  muddy  liquid, 
cocks  are  then  opened,  which  draw  it  off  into  the 
fettler.  After  it  is  {till  more  cleared  of  much  fuper- 
fluous  water  in  this  third  and  laft  tub,  it  is  drained 
into  facks;  from  whence,  when  water  no  longer  filters 
through  the  cloth,  this  matter,  now  become  ofa  thicker 
confiftence,  is  put  into  chefts,  where  it  entirely  lofes 
its  moifture.  At  the  end  of  three  months  the  indigo 
is  fit  for  fale. 

It  is  ufed,  in  waffling,  to  give  a  blueifh  colour  to 
linen  :  painters  alfo  employ  it  in  their  water-colours; 
and  dyers  cannot  make  fine  blue  without  indigo. 
The  ancients  procured  it  from  the  Eaft-Indies ;  in 
modern  times,  it  has  been  tranfplanted  into  America. 
The  cultivation  of  it,  fucceflively  attempted  at  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  appears  to  be  fixed  at  Carolina,  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  and  Mexico.  That  which  is  known  under  the 
name  of  Guatimala  indigo,  from  whence  it  comes,  is 
the  moft  perfeft  of  all. 

INDIVIDUAL,  a  particular  being  of  any  fpecies, 
or  that  which  cannot  be  divided  into  two  or  more  be¬ 
ings  equal  or  alike. 

The  ufual  divifion  in  logic  is  made  into  genera,  or 
into  genus's  ;  thofe  genera  into  fpecies  ;  and  thofe  fpe¬ 
cies  into  individuals. 

INDIVISIBLE,  among  metaphyficians. — A  thing 
is  faid  to  be  abfolutely  indivifible,  that  is  a  fimplc  be¬ 
ing,  and  confifts  of  no  parts  into  which  it  may  be  di¬ 
vided.  Thus,  God  is  indivifible  in  all  refpe&s;  as  is 
alfo  the  human  mind;  not  having  extenfion,  or  other 
properties  of  body. 

Indivisibles,  in  geometry,  the  elements  or  prin¬ 
ciples  into  which  any  body  or  figure  may  be  ultimately 
refolved;  which  elements  are  fuppofed  to  be  infinitely 
fmall:  thus,  a  line  may  be  faid  to  confift  of  points,  a 
furface  of  parallel  lines,  and  a  folid  of  parallel  and 
fimilar  furfaces. 

INDORSEMENT,  in  law,  any  thing  written  on  the 
back  of  a  deed  ;  as  a  receipt  for  money  reeived. 

There  is  likewife  an  indorfement ,  by  way  of  affign- 
ment,  on  bills  of  exchange  and  notes  of  hand;  which 
is  done  by  writing  a  perfon’s  name  on  the  back 
thereof. 

INDOSTAN,  proper  India,  or  the  Empire  of. 


.  the  Great  Mogul;  a  country  of  Afia,  bounded  on  the  Indofl 
weft  by  Perfia,  on  the  fouth  by  the  weftern  peninfula  II 
of  India,  on  the  eaft  by  the  eaftern  peninfula,  and  Indu<ail 
on  the  north  by  feveral  kingdoms  of  Independent  ! 

Tartary,  and  comprehending  a  confiderable  part  of 
the  ancient  India ;  more,  indeed,  than  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  ever  had  any  diftinA  know¬ 
ledge  of. 

The  period  in  which  the  country  of  Indoftan  was 
originally  peopled  is  now  totally  unknown.  The 
averfion  which  the  Indians  themfelves  have  to  dif-» 
cover  their  hiftory  to  foreigners,  has  involved  it  in 
deep  obfeurity ;  and  what  can  be  collected  from 
the  hiftorians  of  Greece  and  Rome,  does  little  more 
than  let  us  know  that  fuch  a  people  as  the  Indians 
exifted  in  their  days.  The  only  light  we  have  to  di¬ 
rect  11s  on  this  obfeure  fubjeA,  is  derived  from  an  hifto- 
rical  poem  founded  upon  faA,  and  tranflated  into  the 
Perfian  language  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed  Akbar, 
who  died  in  the  i6o5th  year  of  the  Cliriftian  asra ; 
and  even  this  account  is  exceedingly  barren  of  inte- 
refting  particulars:  fo  that,  till  the  time  of  the  inva- 
fion  of  the  Moguls,  the  hiftory  of  Indoftan  affords  no¬ 
thing  either  inftruAing  or  amufing;  for  which  reafon, 
it  more  properly  comes  under  the  articles  Mogul,  and 
Mogul’s  Empire. 

In  almoft  all  ages,  the  inhabitants  of  this  country 
have  been  remarkable  for  their  riches,  their  floth, 
and  their  effeminacy ;  which  have  rendered  them  a 
prey  to  many  barbarous  invaders,  who  in  their 
turn  have  degenerated  and  been  fubdued  by  others. 

Their  floth  and  effeminacy  feems  in  a  great  meafurc 
to  be  owing  to  their  fyftem  of  religion  ;  though  no 
doubt  fome  natural  caufes,  fuch  as  the  climate,  &c. 
alfo  concur.  The  Indians  are  direfled  by  their  reli¬ 
gion  to  efteem  abfolute  inaAivity  or  idlenefs  the  fum- 
mit  of  all  earthly,  and  indeed  heavenly  happinefs; 
fince,  according  to  them,  their  great  god  Brama  him- 
felf  hath  been  eternally  doing  nothing,  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  eternity  in  the  fame  ftate  of  inaAivity.  In 
confequence  of  this  principle,  they  carry  their  inacti¬ 
vity  to  a  furprizing  and  almoft  incredible  height ; 
they  yield  to  every  oppreffor,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to 
be  tyrannized  over  by  foreign  as  well  as  domeftic 
defpots.— A  great  part  of  the  country  is  now  fubjeA 
tos  the  Engli/h  Eaft- India  Company  :  but  for  a  full 
account  of  the  extent  of  their  jurifdiAion,  as  well  as 
the  difpofitions,  manners,  cuftoms,  &c.  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  fee  the  articles  abovementioned ;  alfo  Brama, 
Brachman,  and  Bramin. 

INDUCTION.  See  Logic,  n®  98,  99;  and  Ora¬ 
tory,  n°  32. 

Induction,  in  law,  is  putting  a  clerk  or  clergy¬ 
man  in  poffeffion  of  a  benefice  or  living  to  which  he 
is  collated  or  prefented.  See  the  article  Parson. — 
InduAion  is  performed  by  a  mandate  from  the  biftiop 
to  the  arch-deacon,  who  ufually  iffues  out  a  precept 
to  other  clergymen  to  perform  it  for  him.  It  is 
done  by  giving  the  clerk  corporal  poffeffion  of  the 
church,  as  by  holding  the  ring  of  the  door,  tolling  a 
bell,  or  the  like  ;  and  is  a  form  required  by  law,  with 
intent  to  give  all  the  parifhioners  due  notice,  and  fuf- 
ficient  certainty  of  their  new  minifter,  to  whom  their 
tythes  are  to  be  paid.  This  therefore  is  the  invefti- 
ture  of  the  temporal  part  of  the  benefice,  as  inftitu- 
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ilgences  tion  is  of  the  fpiritiial.  And  when  a  clerk  is  thus 
~~~~~  prefented,  inftituted,  and  indudled  into  a  re&ory,  he 
is  then,  and  not  before,  in  full  and  complete  pofief- 
fion  ;  and  is  called  in  law  perfona  hnperfonata,  or  par - 
fen  imparfonee. 

INDULGENCES,  in  the  Romilh  church,  are  a 
remiffion  of  the  punifhment  due  to  fins,  granted  by 
the  church,  and  fuppofed  to  fave  the  finner  from  Pur* 
gatory. 

According  to  the  dodlrine  of  the  Romilh  church, 
•all  the  good  works  of  the  faints  over  and  above  thofe 
which  were  neceflary  towards  their  own  juftificatiou, 
are  depofited,  together  with  the  infinite  merits  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  in  one  inexhauftable  treafnry.  The  keys  of  this 
were  committed  to  St  Peter,  and  to  his  fucceffors  the 
popes,  who  may  open  it  at  pleafure,  and’  by  trans¬ 
ferring  a  portion  of  this  fuperabundant  merit  to  any 
particular  perfon,  for  a  fum  of  money,  may  convey 
to  him  either  the  pardon  of  his  own  fins,  or  a  releafe 
for  any  one  in  whom  he  is  interefted,  from  the  pains 
of  Purgatory.  Such  indulgences  were  firft  invented 
in  the  nth  century,  by  Urban  II.  as  a  recompenfe 
for  thofe  who  went  in  perfon  upon  the  glorious  enter- 
prize  of  conquering  the  Holy  Land.  They  were  af¬ 
terwards  granted  to  thofe  who  hired  a  foldier  for  that 
purpofe ;  and  in  procefs  of  time  were  bellowed  on 
fuch  as  gave  money  for  accomplilhing  any  pious  work 
enjoined  by  the  Pope. 

The  power  of  granting  indulgences  has  been  greatly 
abufed  in  the  church  of  Rome.  Pope  Leo  X.  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  magnificent  ftrufture  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter’s  at  Rome,  publilhed  indulgences,  and  a  plenary 
remiffion  to  all  fuch  as  fhould  contribute  money  to¬ 
wards  it.  Finding  the  projedl  take,  he  granted  to 
Albert  eledlor  of  Mentz,  and  archbifliop  of  Magde¬ 
burg,  the  benefit  of  the  indulgences  of  Saxony  and 
the  neighbouring  parts,  and  farmed  out  thofe  of  other 
countries  to  the  highefi  bidders  ;  who,  to  make  the  bed 
of  their  bargain,  procured  the  ableft  preachers  to  cry 
up  the  value  of  the  ware.  The  form  of  thefe  indul- 
•ifon's  gences  was  as  follows.  “  May  our  Lord  Jefus 

)f5  v*  Chrift  have  mercy  upon  thee,  and  abfolve  thee  by  the 
,1*  merits  of  his  moft  holy  paffion.  And  I,  by  his  au¬ 
thority,  that  of  his  bleffed  apoftles  Peter  and  Paul,  and 
of  the  moft  holy  Pope,  granted  and  committed  to  me  in 
thefe  parts,  do  abfolve  thee,  firft,  from  all  ecclefiaftical 
cenfures,  in  whatever  manner  they  have  been  incurred  ; 
then  from  all  thy  fins,  tranfgreffions,  and  excefies, 
how  enormous  foever  they  may  be,  even  from  fuch  as 
are  referved  for  the  cognizance  of  the  holy  fee,  and 
as  far  as  the  keys  of  the  holy  church  extend:  I  remit 
to  you  all  punilhment  which  you  deferve  in  Purgatory 
on  their  account;  and  I  reftore  you  to  the  holy  facra- 
ments  of  the  church,  to  the  unity  of  the  faithful,  and 
to  that  innocence  and  purity  which  you  pofTefied  at 
baptifm  ;  fo  that  when  you  die,  the  gates  of  punifh- 
ment  fhall  be  (hut,  and  the  gates  of  the  paradife  of 
delight  fhall  be  opened :  and  if  you  fhall  not  die  at 
prefent,  this  grace  fhall  remain  in  full  force  when  you 
are  at  the  point  of  death.  In  the  name  of  the  Father, 
and  of  the  Sdn,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghoft.” 

The  terms  in  which  the  retailers  of  indulgences, 
deferibed  their  benefits  and  the  neceffity  of  purchafing 
them,  are  fo  extravagant,  that  they  appear  almoft  in¬ 
credible.  If  any  man  (faid  they)  purchafes  letters  of 


indulgence,  his  foul  may  reft  fecure  with  refpedl  to 
its  falvation.  The  fouls  confined  in  purgatory,  for 
whofe  redemption  indulgences  are  purchafed,  as  foon 
as  the  money  tinkles  in  thecheft,  inftantly  efcape  from 
that  place  of  torment,  and  afeend  into  heaven.  That 
the  efficacy  of  indulgences  was  fo  great,  that  the  moft 
heinous  fins,  even  if  one  fhould  violate  (which  was 
impoffible)  the  mother  of  God,  would  be  remitted 
and  expiated  by  them,  and  the  perfon  be  freed  both 
from  punifhment  and  guilt.  That  this  was  the  un- 
fpeitkable  gift  of  God,  in  order  to  reconcile  men  to 
himfelf.  That  the  crofs  eredled  by  the  preachers  of 
indulgences  was  equally  efficacious  with  the  crofs  of 
Chrift  itfelf.  “  Lo !  the  heavens  are  open ;  if  you 
enter  not  now,  when  will  you  enter  ?  For  twelve  pence 
you  may  redeem  the  foul  of  your  father  out  of  pur¬ 
gatory  ;  and  are  you  fo  ungrateful,  that. you  will  not 
refeue  your  parent  from  torment  ?  If  you  had  but  one 
coat,  you  ought  to  ftrip  yourfelf  inftantly,  and  fell  it, 
in  order  to  purchafe  fuch  benefits,”  &c. 

It  was  this  great  abufe  of  indulgences  that  contri¬ 
buted  not  a  little  to  the  firft  reformation  of  reliigon 
in  Germany,  where  Martin  Luther  began  firft  to  de¬ 
claim  againft  the  preachers  of  indulgences,  and  after¬ 
wards  againft  indulgences  themfelves:  but  fince  that 
time  the  popes  have  been  more  fparing  in  the  exercife 
of  this  power  :  however,  they  (till  carry  on  a  great 
trade  with  them  to  the  Indies,  where  they  are  pur- 
cliafed  at  two  rials  a-piece,  and  fometimes  more. 

The  pope  likewife  grants  indulgences  to  perfons  at 
the  point  of  death  ;  that  is,  he  grants  them,  by  a  brief, 
power  to  choofe  what  confefTor  they  pleafe,  who  is 
authorized  thereby  to  abfolve  them  from  all  their  fins 
in  general. 

INDULT,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  the  power  of 
prefenting  to  benefices  granted  to  certain  perfons  by 
the  pope-  Of  this  kind  is  the  indult  of  kings  and  fo- 
vereign  princes  in  the  Romilh  communion,  and  that 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris  granted  by  feveral  popes. 
By  the  concordat  for  the  abolition  of  the  pragmatic 
fan&ion,  made  between  Francis  I.  and  Leo  X.  in 
1516,  the  French  king  has  the  power  of  nominating 
to  bilhoprics,  and  other  confiftorial  benefices,  within 
his  realm.  At  the  fame  time,  by  a  particular  bull,  the 
pope  granted  him  the  privilege  of  nominating,  to  the 
churches  of  Britany  and  Provence.  In  1648  pope 
Alexander  VIII.  and  in  1668  Clement  IX.  granted 
the  king  an  indult  for  the  bilhoprics  of  Metz,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  which  had  been  yielded  to  him  by  the 
treaty  of  Munfter  ;  and  in  1668  the  fame  pope  Clement 
IX.  granted  him  an  indult  for  the  benefices  in  the  coun¬ 
ties  of  Roufillon,  Artois,  and  the  Netherlands.  The 
cardinals  likewife  have  an  indult  granted  them  by  a- 
greement  between  pope  Paul  IV.  and  the  facred  col¬ 
lege  in  1555,  which  is  always  confirmed  by  the  popes 
at  the  time  of  their  eleflion.  By  this  treaty  the  car¬ 
dinals  have  the  free  difpofal  of  all  the  benefices  depend¬ 
ing  on  them,  and  are  empowered  likewife  to  bellow  a 
benefice  in  commtndam.. 

INDULTO,  a  duty,  tax,  or  cuftom,  paid  to  the 
king  of  Spain  for  all  fuch  commodities  as  are  imported 
from  the  Weft  Indies  in  the  galleons. 

INDUS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  which  rifes  in  the 
mountains  which  feparate  Tartary  from  India,  and 
difeharges  itfelf  into  the  Indian  ocean. 

INERTIA 


Indult 

II 

Indus. 
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Inertia  INERTIA  of  Matter,  in  philofophy,  is  defined 
"(I  by  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  to  be  a  paffive  principle  by  which 
n  ant‘  bodies  perfift  in  their  motion  or  reft,  receive  motion 
in  proportion  to  the  force  impreffing  it,  and  refill  as 
much  as  they  are  refilled.  It  is  alfo  defined  by  the 
fame  author  to  be  a  power  implanted  in  all  matter, 
whereby  it  refills  any  change  endeavoured  to  be  made 
in  its  Hate.  See  Mechanics. 

IN  ESSE  is  applied  to  things  which  are  a&ually 
exifting. 

Authors  make  a  difference  between  a  thing  in  ejfet 
and  a  thing  in  pojfe  :  a  thing  that  is  not,  but  may  be, 
they  fay  is  in  pojfe ,  or  potentia  ;  but  a  thing  apparent 
and  vilible,  they  fay  is  in  effe ,  that  is,  has  a  real  be* 
ing  eo  infants,  whereas  the  other  is  cafual,  and  at  bell 
but  a  poflibility. 

INFALLIBLE,  fomething  that  cannot  err,  or  be 
deceived. 

One  of  the  great  controverfies  between  the  Prote- 
llants  and  Papifts,  is  the  infallibility  which  the  latter 
attribute  to  the  pope ;  though,  in  fa£l,  they  them- 
Llves  are  not  agreed  on  that  head,  fome  placing  this 
pretended  infallibility  in  the  pope  and  a  general  council. 

INFAMY,  in  law,  is  a  term  which  extends  to 
forgery,  perjury,  grof3  cheats,  &c.  by  which  a  perfon 
is  rendered  incapable  of  being  a  witnefs  or  juror,  even 
though  he  is  pardoned  for  his  crimes. 

INFANCY,  the  firft  part  of  life.— Fred.  Hoffman 
fays,  that  the  human  fpecies  are  infants  until  they 
begin  to  talk,  and  children  to  the  age  of  puberty — 
Anatomy  difcovers  to  us,  that  during  infancy  there  is 
much  imperfe&ion  in  the  human  frame;  e.  g.  its  parts 
are  difproportioned,  and  its  organs  incapable  of  thofe 
fun&ions  which  in  future  life  they  are  defigned  to  per¬ 
form.  The  head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  bulk 
of  the  body  than  that  of  an  adult.  The  liver  and 
pancreas  are  much  larger  in  proportion  than  in  ad¬ 
vanced  life  ;  their  fecretions  are  more  in  quantity  alfo. 
The  bile  is  very  inert ;  the  heart  is  ftronger  and  larger 
than  in  future  life  5  the  quantity  of  blood  fent  through 
the  heart  of  an  infant,  in  a  given  time,  is  alfo  more 
in  proportion  than  in  adults.  Though  thefe  circum- 
Itances  have  their  important  ufefulnefs,  yet  the  imper- 
fe&ion  attending  them  fubje&s  this  age  to  many  in¬ 
juries  and  dangers  from  which  a  more  pei  fe&  ftate  is 
exempted.  Dr  Perciva!  obferves,  in  his  Ejfays  Med.  and 
Exp.  that  of  all  the  children  who  are  born  alive,  two 
thirds  do  not  live  to  be  two  years  old. 

Infants  have  a  larger  proportion  of  brain  than  adults, 
hence  are  more  fubjeA  to  nervous  diforders  ;  and  hence 
the  diagnoftics  of  difeafes  are  in  many  refpefls  obfeure 
or  uncertain,  as  particularly  thofe  taken  from  the  pulfe, 
which,  from  the  irritability  of  the  tender  bodies  of  in¬ 
fants,  is  fuddenly  affected  by  a  variety  of  accidents 
too  numerous,  and  feemingly  too  trivial  to  gain  our 
attention.  However,  no  very  great  embarraffment 
arifes  to  the  pra&itioner  from  hence  ;  for  the  difordtrs 
in  this  ftate  are  generally  acute,  lefs  complicated 
than  thofe  in  adults,  and  are  more  eafily  difeovered 
than  is  generally  apprehended. — See  (the  Index  fub- 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

INFANT,  denotes  a  young  child.  See  Infancy. 

Infant,  in  law,  is  a  perfon  under  21  years  of  age  ; 
whofe  capacities,  incapacities,  and  privileges,  are  va¬ 
rious. 


I.  In  criminal  matters.  The  law  of  England  does  Infant,: 

in  fome  cafes  privilege  an  infant  under  the  age  of  21, - H 

as  to  common  mifdemeanours  ;  fo  as  to  efcape  fine, 
imprifonment,  and  the  like  :  and  particularly  in  the 
cafes  of  omifiion,  as  not  repairing  a  bridge,  or  a  high  I 

way,  and  other  fimilar  offences ;  for  not  having  the 
command  of  his  fortune  till  the  age  of  21,  he  wants 
the  capacity  to  do  thofe  things  which  the  law  re¬ 
quires.  But  where  there  is  any  notorious  breach  of 
the  peace,  a  riot,  battery,  or  the  like,  (which  in-  Blacljt. 
fants  when  full-grown  are  at  leaft  as  liable  as  others  CommchM 
to  commit)  ;  for  thofe,  an  infant  above  the  age  of  14 
is  equally  liable  to  fuffer,  as  a  perfon  of  the  full  age 
of  2  1. 

With  regard  to  capital  crimes,  the  law  is  ftill  more 
minute  and  circumfpe<ft  ;  diftinguiftiing  with  greater 
nicety  the  feveral  degrees  of  age  and  diferetion.  By 
the  ancient  Saxon  law,  the  age  of  twelve  years  was 
eftabliihed  for  the  age  of  poffible  diferetion,  when  firft 
the  underftanding  might  open  :  and  from  thence  till 
the  offender  was  14,  it  was  at  as  pulertati  proxima, 
in  which  he  might,  or  might  not,  be  guilty  of  a 
crime,  according  to  his  natural  capacity  or  incapaci¬ 
ty.  This  was  the  dubious  ftage  of  diferetion  :  but, 
under  twelve,  it  was  held,  that  he  could  not  be  guil¬ 
ty  in  will,  neither  after  fourteen  could  be  fuppofed  in¬ 
nocent,  of  any  capital  crime  which  he  in  faft  commit¬ 
ted.  But  by  the  law,  as  it  now  Hands,  and  has  flood  at 
leaft  ever  fince  the  time  of  Edward  III.  the  capacity 
of  doing  ill,  or  contra&ing  guilt,  is  not  fo  much  mea- 
fured  by  years  and  days,  as  by  the  ftrength  of  the  de¬ 
linquent's  underftanding  and  judgment.  For  one  lad 
of  1 1  years  old  may  have  as  much  cunning  as  another 
of  14  ;  and  in  thefe  cafes  our  maxim  is,  that  malitia 
fupplet  atatem.  Under  feven  years^of  age,  indeed,  an 
infant  cannot  be  guilty  of  felony  ;  for  then  a  felonious 
diferetion  is  almoft  an  impoflibility  in  nature:  but  at 
eight  years  old,  he  may  be  guilty  of  felony.  Alfo,  un¬ 
der  14,  though  an  infant  fhall  be  prima  facie  adjud¬ 
ged  to  be  doli  incapax  ;  yet  if  it  appear  to  the  court 
and  jury,  that  he  was  doli  capax,  and  could  difeern 
between  good  and  evil,  he  may  be  convi&ed  and  fuf¬ 
fer  death.  Thus  a  girl  of  13  has  been  burnt  for  kill¬ 
ing  her  miftrefs  :  and  one  boy  of  ten,  and  another  of 
nine  years  old,  who  had  killed  their  companions,  have 
been  fentenced  to  death,  and  he  of  ten  years  adlually 
hanged  ;  becaufe  it  appeared  upon  their  trials,  that 
the  one  hid  himfelf,  and  the  other  hid’  the  body  lie  had 
killed ;  which  hiding  manifefted  a  confcioufnefs  of 
guilt,  and  a  diferetion  to  difeern  between  good  3nd 
evil.  And  there  was  an  inftance  in  the  laft  century, 
where  a  boy  -of  eight  years  old  was  tried  at  Abingdon 
for  firing  two  barns  ;  and,  it  appearing  that  he  had 
malice,  revenge,  and  cunning,  he  was  found  guilty, 
condemned,  and  hanged  accordingly.  Thus  alfo,  in 
very  modern  times,  a  boy  of  ten  years  old  was  convic¬ 
ted  on  his  own  confeflion  of  murdering  his  bedfellow  ; 
there  appearing  in  his  whole  behaviour  plain  tokens  of 
a  mifehievous  diferetion  ;  and,  as  the  fparing  this 
boy  merely  on  account  of  his  tender  years  might  be  of 
dangerous  confequence  to  the  public,  by  propagating 
a  notion  that  children  might  commit  fuch  atrocious 
crimes  with  impunity,  it  was  unanimoufly  agreed  by 
all  the  judges,  that  he  was  a  proper  fubjeft  of  capital 
puniftiment.  But,  in  all  fuch  cafes,  the  evidence  of 
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that  malice,  which  is  to  fupply  age,  ought  to  be 
ftrong  and  clear  beyond  all  doubt  and  contradi&ion. 

2.  In  civil  matters.  The  ages  of  male  and  female  are 
different  for  different  pnrpofes.  A  male  at  1 2  years  old 
may  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  ;  at  14  is  at  the  years 
of  difcretion,  and  therefore  may  confent  ordifagree  to 
marriage,  may  choofe  his  guardian,  and,  if  his  difcre¬ 
tion  be  adtually  proved,  may  make  his  teftament  of  his 
pcrfonal  eftate  ;  at  17  maybe  an  executor;  and  at  21 
is  at  his  own  difpofal,  and  may  aliene  his  lands,  goods, 
and  chattels.  A  female  alfo  at  feven  years  of  age  may 
be  betrothed  or  given  in  marriage  ;  at  nine  is  entitled 
to  dower;  at  12  is  at  years  of  maturity,  and  therefore 
may  confent  or  difagree  to  marriage,  and,  if  proved 
to  have  fufficient  difcretion,  may  bequeath  her  perfonal 
eftate;  at  14  is  at  years  of  legal  difcretion,  and  may 
choofe  a  guardian  ;  at  17  may  be  executrix;  and  at  2 1 
maydifpofe  of  herfelf  and  her  lands.  So  that  full  age 
in  male  or  female  is  2 1  years,  which  age  is  completed 
on  the  day  preceding  the  anniverfary  of  a  perfon’s 
birth;  who  till  that  time  is  an  infant,  and  fo  ftyled  in 
law.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  women 
were  never  of  age,  but  fubjeft  to  perpetual  guardian- 
fhip,  unlefs  when  married,  nifi  convenijfent  in  vianum 
viri:  and,  when  that  perpetual  tutelage  wore  away  in 
procefs  of  time,  we  find  that,  in  females  as  well  as 
males,  full  age  was  not  till  25  years.-  Thus  by  the 
conftitution  of  different  kingdoms,  this  period,  which 
is  merely  arbitrary,  and  juris  pojitivi ,  is  fixed  at  dif¬ 
ferent  times.  Scotland  agrees  with  England  in  this 
point ;  (both  probably  copying  from  the  old  Saxon 
conftitutions  on  the  continent,  which  extended  the  age 
of  minority  ad  annum  vigefimum  primum ,  et  eo  ufqae 
juvenes  fub  tutelam  reponunt )  :  but  in  Naples  perfons 
are  of  full  age  at  18;  in  France,  with  regard  to  mar¬ 
riage,  not  till  30;  and  in  Holland  at  25. 

The  very  difabilities  of  infants  are  privileges ;  in 
order  to  fecnre  them  from  hurting  themfelves  by  their 
own  improvident  afts.  An  infant  cannot  be  fued  but 
under  the  protection,  and  joining  the  name,  of  his 
guardian  ;  for  he  is  to  defend  him  againft  all  attacks 
as  well  by  law  as  otherwife:  but  he  may  fue  either  by 
his  guardian,  or  procbein  amy ,  his  next  friend  who  is 
not  his  guardian.  This  procbein  amy  may  be  any  per- 
fon  who  will  undertake  the  infant’s  caufe;  and  it  fre¬ 
quently  happens,  that  an  infant,  by  his  procbein  amy , 
inftitutes  a  fuit  in  equity  againft  a  fraudulent  guardian. 

With  regard  to  eftates  and  civil  property,  an  infant 
hath  many  privileges.  In  general,  an  infant  fhall  lofe 
nothing  by  nonclaim,  or  negleCt  of  demanding  liis 
right;  nor  fhall  any  other  laches  or  negligence  be  im¬ 
puted  to  an  infant,  except  in  fome  very  particular  cafes. 

It  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  neither  aliene 
his  lands,  nor  do  any  legal  ad,  nor  make  a  deed,  nor 
indeed  any  manner  of  contract,  that  will  bind  him. 
But  ft  ill  to  all  thcfe  rules  there  are  fome  exceptions: 
part  of  which  were  juft  now  mentioned  in  reckoning 
up  the  different  capacities  which  they  affume  at  di^r- 
ent  ages:  and  there  are  others,  a  few  of  which  it  may 
not  be  improper  to  recite,  as  a  general  fpecimen  of  the 
whole.  And,  firft,  it  is  true,  that  infants  cannot  aliene 
their  eftates:  but  infant-truftees,  or  mortgagees,  are 
enabled  to  convey,  under  the  diredion  of  the  court  of 
chancery  or  exchequer,  or  other  courts  of  equity,  the 
eftates  they  hold  in  truft  or  mortgage,  to  fuch  perfon 
Vol.  V. 


as  the  court  fliall  appoint.  Alfo  it  is  generally  true,  Infante 
that  an  infant  can  do  no  legal  ad :  yet  an  infant,  who  Jual(, 
has  an  advowfon,  may  prefent  to  the  benefice  when  it  1  a 
becomes  void.  For  the  law  in  this  cafe  difpenfes  with 
one  rule,  in  order  to  maintain  others  of  far  greater 
confeqnence:  it  permits  an  infant  to  prefent  a  clerk 
(who,  if  unfit,  may  be  rejeded  by  the  bifhop),  rather 
than  either  fuff'er  the  church  to  be  unferved  till  he 
comes  of  age,  or  permit  the  infant  to  be  debarred  of 
his  right  by  lapfe  to  the  bilhop.  An  infant  may  alfo 
purchafe  lands,  but  his  purchafe  is  incomplete :  for, 
when  lie  comes  to  age,  he  may  either  agree  ordifagree 
to  it,  as  he  thinks  prudent  or  proper,  without  alleging 
any  reafon;  and  fo  may  his  heirs  after  him,  if  he  dies 
without  having  completed  his  agreement.  It  is,  far¬ 
ther,  generally  true,  that  an  infant,  under  2 1,  can  make 
no  deed  but  what  is  afterwards  voidable :  yet  in  fome 
cafes  he  may  bind  himfelf  apprentice  by  deed  indented 
or  indentures, for  feven  years;  and  he  may  by  deed  or 
will  appoint  a  guardian  to  his  children,  if  he  has  any. 

Laftly,  it  is  generally  true,  that  an  infant  can  make 
no  other  contraft  that  will  bind  him :  yet  he  may  bind 
himfelf  to  pay  for  his  neceffary  meat,  drink,  apparel, 
pliyfic,  and  fuch  other  neceffaries;  and  likewife  for  his 
good  teaching  and  inftruftion,  whereby  he  may  profit 
himfelf  afterwards. 

INFANTE,  and  Infanta,  all  the  fons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  of  the  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  except  the 
eldeft ;  the  princes  being  called  infantes ,  and  the  prin- 
ceffes  infantas . 

INFANTRY,  in  military  affairs,  the  whole  body 
of  foot-foldiers,  whether  independent  companies  or  re¬ 
giments. — The  word  takes  its  origin  from  one  of  the 
infantas  of  Spain,  who,  finding  that  the  army  com¬ 
manded  by  the  king  her  father  had  been  defeated  by 
the  Moors,  affembled  a  body  of  foot-foldiers,  and  with 
them  engaged  and  totally  routed  the  enemy.  In  me¬ 
mory  of  this  event,  and  to  diftinguilh  the  foot-foldiers, 
who  were  not  before  held  in  much  confideration,  they 
received  the  name  of  infantry. 

Heavy-armed  Infantry,  among  the  ancients,  were 
fuch  as  wore  a  complete  fuit  of  armour,  and  engaged 
with  broad  Ihields  and  long  fpears.  They  were  the 
flower  and  ftrength  of  the  Grecian  armies,  and  had 
the  higheft  rank  of  military  honour. 

Light- Armed  Infantry,  among  the  ancients,  were 
defigned  for  Ikirmilkes,  and  for  fighting  at  a  diftance. 

Their  weapons  were  arrows,  darts,  or  Uings. 

Light  Infantry,  among  the  moderns,  have  only 
been  in  life  fince  the  year  1656.  They  have  no  camp- 
equipage  to  carry,  and  their  arms  and  accoutre¬ 
ments  are  much  lighter  than  tliofe  of  the  infantry. 

Light  infantry  are  the  eyes  of  a  general,  and  the  gi¬ 
vers  of  fleep  and  fafety  to  an  army.  Wherever  there 
is  found  light  cavalry,  there  fliould  be  light  infantry. 

They  Ihould  be  accuftomed  to  the  pace  of  four  milt  s 
an  hour,  as  their  ufual  marching 'pace,  and  to  be  able 
to  march  at  five  miles  an  hour  upon  all  particular  oc- 
cafions.  Moft  of  the  powers  on  the  continent  have 
light  infantry. 

INFATUATE,  to  prepoffefs  any  one  in  favour  of 
fome  perfon  or  thing  that  does  not  deferve  it,  fo  far  as 
that  he  cannot  eafily  .be  difabufed. — The  word  infa¬ 
tuate  comes  from  the  Latin  fatuus,  “  fool of  fari , 

“  to  fpeak  out,”  which  is  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
22  E  fa  a, 
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Infeftion  <p«a,  whence  which  fignifies  the  fame  with  vatet 

II  in  Latin,  ox  prophet  in  Englifh  ;  andthereafon  is,  be- 
"inaU  *"  cau^e  their  prophets  or  priefts  ufed  to  be  feized  with  a 
-  kind  of  madnefs  or  folly,  when  they  began  to  make 

their  predidions,  or  deliver  oracles. 

The  Romans  called  thofe  perfons  infatuati ,  who 
fancied  they  had  feen  vifions,  or  imagined  the  god 
Faunus,  whom  they  called  Fatuus,  had  appeared  to 
them.  1 

INFECTION,  among  phyficians.  See  Conta¬ 
gion. 

INFEFTMENT,  in  Scots  law,  the  folemnity  of 
the  delivery  of  an  heritable  fubjed  to  the  purchafer. 

INFIBULATION,  in  furgery,  an  operation  which 
is  the  reverfe  of  circumcifion ;  for  it  confines  the  pre¬ 
puce  fo  over  the  glans  penis,  that  it  cannot  be  drawn 
back.  The  operation  is  thus  performed.  Extend  the 
Ikin. which  is  above  the  glans,  and  with  ink  mark  the 
part  on  each  fide  through  which  the  perforation  is  to 
be  made;  then  let  it  retrad  itfelf.  If  the  marks  recur 
upon  the  glans,  too  much  of  the  fkin  hath  been  taken 
up,  and  the  marks  mud  be  made  nearer  to  the  end  of 
the  prepuce,  but  only  fo  as  that  they  may  not  return 
upon  the  glans,  and  thus  the  feat  of  the  fibula  is  deter¬ 
mined.  Then  a  needle,  armed  with  a  waxed  thread, 
is  paffed  through,  and  moved  backward  and  forward 
every  day,  until  a  cicatrix  is  formed.  After  this  the 
fibula  is  fixed. 

Thus  the  ancient  Romans  were  ufed  to  preferve  their 
finging  boys  from  all  premature  and  prepofterous  ideal 
venery,  and  fo  preferve  their  voices  longer.  The  fibula 
feems  to  have  been  a  kind  of  ring. 

INFINITE,  that  which  has  neither  beginning  nor 
end:  in  which  fenfe  God  alone  is  infinite. 

Infinite  is  alfo  ufed  to  fignify  that  which  has  had  a 
beginning,  but  will  have  no  end,  as  angels  and  human 
fouls.  This  makes  what  the  fchoolmen  call  infinitum 
a  parte  poft ;  as,  on  the  contrary,  by  infinitum  a  parte 
ante ,  they  mean  that  which  has  an  end  but  had  no  be¬ 
ginning. 

Infinite  Quantities .  The  very  idea  of  magnitudes 
infinitely  great,  or  fuch  as  exceed  any  affignable  quan¬ 
tities,  does  include  a  negation  of  limits  ;  yet  if  we 
nearly  examine  this  notion,  we  Ihall  find  that  fuch  mag~ 
nitudes  are  not  equal  among  themfelves,  but  that  there 
are  really,  befides  infinite  length  and  infinite  area,  three 
fcveral  forts  of  infinite  folidity;  all  of  which  are  quan¬ 
titates  fui  generis ,  and  that  thofe  of  each  fpecies  are 
in  given  proportions. 

Infinite  length,  or  a  line  infinitely  long,  is  to  be 
confidered  either  as  beginning  at  a  point,  and  fo  infi¬ 
nitely  extended  one  way,  or  elfe  both  ways  from  the 
fame  point ;  in  which  cafe  the  one,  which  is  a  begin¬ 
ning  infinity,  is  the  one  half  of  the  whole,  which  is 
the  fum  of  the  beginning  and  ceafing  infinity;  or,  as 
may  be  faid,  of  infinity  a  parte  ante  and  a  parte  poji, 
which  is  analogous  to  eternity  in  time  and  duration,  in 
which  there  is  always  as  much  to  follow  as  is  paft,  from 
any  point  or  moment  of  time  ;  nor  doth  the  addition 
or  fubdudion  of  finite  length,  or  fpace  of  time,  alter 
the  cafe  either  in  infinity  or  eternity,  fince  both  the  one 
pr  the  other  cannot  be  any  part  of  the  whole. 

INFINITESIMALS,  among  mathematicians,  are 
defined  to  be  infinitely  fmall  quantities. 

In  the  method  of  infinitefimals,  the  element,  by  which 


any  quantity  increafes  or  decreafes,  is  fuppofed  to  be  Infinity  1 
infinitely  fmall ;  and  is  generally  expreffed  by  two  or  II  1 
more  terms,  fome  of  which  are  infinitely  lefs  than  the  n,°0™  | 

reft,  which  being  negleded  as  of  no  importance,  the  _ . 

remaining  terms  form  what  is  called  the  difference  of 
the  propofed  quantity.  The  terms  that  are  neglected 
in  this  manner,  as  infinitely  lefs  than  the  other  terms 
of  the  element,  are  the  very  fame  which  arife  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  acceleration,  or  retardation,  of  the  ge¬ 
nerating  motion,  during  the  infinitely  fmall  time  in 
which  the  element  is  generated;  fo  that  the  remaining 
terms  exprefs  the  elements  that  would  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  in  that  time,  if  the  generating  motion  had  con¬ 
tinued  uniform :  therefore  thofe  differences  are  accu¬ 
rately  in  the  fame  ratio  to  each  other  as  the  generating 
motions  or  fluxions.  And  hence,  though  in  this  me¬ 
thod  infinitefimal  parts  of  the  elements  are  negleded, 
the  conclufions  are  accurately  true  without  even  an  in¬ 
finitely  fmall  error,  and  agree  precifely  with  thofe  that 
are  deduced  by  the  method  by  fluxions  *.  *  Se? 

'INFINITY.  See  Metaphysics,  n°  66— 69.  j 

INFIRMARY,  a  kind  of  hofpital,  where  the  weak 
and  fickly  are  properly  taken  care  of. 

INFLAMMABILITY,  that  property  of  bodies 
which  difpofesthem  to  kindle  or  catch  fire.  See  Fire, 

Flame,  Phlogiston,  &c. 

INFLAMMATION,  in  medicine  and  furgery,  a 
rednefs  and  fwelling  of  any  part  of  the  body,  attend¬ 
ed  with  heat,  pain,  and  fymptoms  of  fever.  See  (the 
Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

Inflammation  of  Oils  by  concentrated  Acids.  See 
Chemistry,  n°  219. 

INFLECTED  rays.  See  Infieded  Rays. 

INFLECTION,  or  Point  ^Inflection,  in  the 
higher  geometry,  is  a  point  where  a  curve  begins  to 
bend  a  contrary  way. 

Inflection,  in  grammar,  the  variation  of  nouns 
and  verbs,  by  declenfion  and  conjugation. 

INFLUENCE,  a  quality  fuppofed  to  flow  from 
the  heavenly  bodies,  either  with  their  light  or  heat ; 
to  which  aftrologers  idly  aferibe  all  fubli^nary  events. 

INFORMATION,  in  law,  is  nearly  the  fame  in 
the  crown-office,  as  what  in  other  courts  is  called  a  de¬ 
claration.  See  Prosecution. 

Informations  are  of  two  forts ;  firft,  thofe  which 
are  partly  at  the  fuit  of  the  king,  and  partly  at  that 
of  a  fubjed  ;  and  fecondly,  fuch  as  are  only  in  the 
name  of  the  king.  The  former  are  ufually  brought 
upon  penal  ftatutes,  which  inflid  a  penalty  upon  con- 
vidiou  of  the  offender,  one  part  to  the  ufe  of  the  king, 
and  another  to  the  ufe  of  the  informer.  By  the 
ftatute  31  Eliz.  c.  5.  no  profecution  upon  any  pe¬ 
nal  ftatute,  the  fuit  and  benefit  whereof  are  limited 
in  part  to  the  king  and  in  part  to  the  profecu- 
tor,  can  be  brought  by  any  common  informer  af¬ 
ter  one  year  is  expired  fince  the  commiffion  of  the 
offence ;  nor  on  behalf  of  the  crown,  after  the  lapfe 
of  two  years  longer ;  nor,  where  the  forfeiture  is  ori¬ 
ginally  given  only  to  the  king,  can  fuch  profecution 
be  had  after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  com- 
miffion  of  the  offence. 

The  informations  that  are  exhibited  in  the  name  of 
the  king  alone,  are  alfo  of  two  kinds :  firft,  thofe 
which  are  truly  and  properly  his  own  fuits,  and  filed 
ex  officio  by  his  own  immediate  officer,  the  attorney¬ 
s'* 
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general :  fecondly,  thofe  in  which,  though  the  king 
is  the  nominal  profecutor,  yet  it  is  at  the  relation  of 
fame,  private  perfon  or  common  informer;  and  they  are 
filed  by  the  king’s  coroner  and  attorney  in  the  coart 
of  king’s  bench,  ufually  called  the  mafter  of  the  crown* 
office,  who  is  for  this  purpofe  the  {landing  officer  of  the 
public.  The  objefts  of  the  king’s  own  profecutions, 
filed  ex  officio ,  by  his  own  attorney-general,  are  pro¬ 
perly  fuch  enormous  mifdemeanors,  as  peculiarly  tend 
to  difturb  or  endanger  his  government,  or  to  moleft  or 
affront  him  in  the  i^gular  difcharge  of  his  royal  func¬ 
tions.  For  offences  fo  high  and  dangerous,  in  the  pu- 
niffiing  or  preventing  of  which  a  moment’s  delay  would 
be  fatal,  the  law  has  given  to  the  crown  the  power  of 
an  immediate  profecution,  without  waiting  for  any 
previous  application  to  any  other  tribunal  :  which 
power,  thus  neceffary,  not  only  to  the  eafe  and  fafety, 
but  even  to  the  very  exiftence,  of  the  executive  magi- 
ftrate,  was  originally  referved  in  the  great  plan  of  the 
Englilh  conftitution  ;  wherein  provifion  is  wifely  made 
for  the  due  prefervatlon  of  all  its  parts.  The  objefts 
of  the  other  fpecies  of  informations,  filed  by  the  ma¬ 
fter  of  the  crown-office  upon  the  complaint  or  relation 
of  a  private  fubjeft,  are  any  grois  and  notorious  mifde¬ 
meanors,  riots,  batteries,  libels,  and  other  immorali¬ 
ties  of  an  atrocious  kind,  not  peculiarly  tending  todi- 
fturb  the  government  (for  thofe  are  left  to  the  care  of 
the  attorney-general),  but  which,  on  account  of  their 
magnitude  or  pernicious  example,  deferve  the  moft 
public  animadverfion.  And  when  an  information  is 
filed,  either  thus,  or  by  the  attorney-general  ex  of¬ 
ficio ,  it  mull  be  tried  by  a  petit  jury  of  the  county 
where  the  offence  arifes  :  after  which,  if  the  defendant 
be  found  guilty,  he  muft  refort  to  the  court  for  his 
punilhment.  See  a  hiftory  and  vindication  of  this 
made  of  profecution  in  the  work  quoted  on  the  margin, 
vol.  iv.  p.  309, — 312. 

INFRACTION,  a  term  chiefly  ufed  to  fignifythe 
violation  of  a  treaty. 

INFRA-scapularis,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 

Table  of  the  Mufcles. 

IsrRA-Spinatus,  in  anatomy.  See  Anatomy,  ibid. 

INFULA,  in  antiquity,  a  broad  kind  of  fillet, 
made  of  white  wool,  which  the  priefts  ufed  to  tie  round 
their  heads. 

1NFUNDIBULIFORM,  in  botany,  an  appella¬ 
tion  given  to  fuch  monopetalous  or  one-leaved  flowers 
as  re'femble  a  funnel  in  ffiape,  or  which  have  a  narrow 
tube  at  one  end,  and  gradually  widen  towards  the  limb 
or  mouth. 

INFUSION,  in  chemiftry,  taken  in  its  moft  ge¬ 
neral  fenfe,  confifts  in  placing  compound  bodies  in  a 
liquor  intended  to  be  impregnated  with  fome  of  their 
principles,  either  without  heat,  or  with  a  heat  lefsthan 
that  of  the  boiling  liquor. 

From  this  definition  we  may  fee  that  infufion  is  one 
of  the  principal  operations  of  the  analyfis  by  men- 
ftruums,  in  the  fame  manner  in  which  decoftion  is, 
of  which  infufon  may  be  confidered  as  the  firft  de- 
gree. 

Infufion  may  may  be  made  in  watery,  fpirituous, 
oily,  acid,  or  alkaline  liquors,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  matters  to  be  infufed,  and  of  the  principles  in¬ 
tended  to  be  extrafted.  It  is  neverthelefs  praftifed 
upon  vegetable  matters  only;  and  almoft  always  for 


the  preparation  of  remedies,  which  are  alfo  called  in- 
fufions. 

Aromatic  plants,  and  other  odoriferous  vegetable 
matters,  are  generally  infufed,  when  their  odoriferous 
principle  is  to  be  preferved,  in  which  their  virtue  con- 
fifls,  and  which  is  at  the  fame  time  fo  volatile  a3  todse 
diflipated  and  loft  by  the  heat  of  ebullition.  To  pre- 
ferve  ftill  better  thefe  volatile  principles,  the  fmalleit 
heat  requifite  for  the  extraction  ought  to  be  em¬ 
ployed;  and  thefe  infuftons  ought  to  be  made  in 
matraffes,  or  other  veffels,  which  may  be  exaftlv 
clofed. 

The  principles  extrafted  by  infufion  are  different 
according  to  the  menftruum  employed.  Pure  water 
may  be  impregnated  with  the  odoriferous  principle, 
or  fpiritus  reflor,  with  faline,  faponaceous,  mucilagi¬ 
nous,  extraftive  principles.  Spirit  of  wine  diffolves 
the  fpiritus  reflor,  the  effential  oils,  thofe  refinous 
matters  the  bafe  of  which  is  an  oil  of  the  nature  of 
effential  oils,  and  the  greateft  part  of  the  faponaceous 
extractive  matter.  Thofe  infuftons  made  by  fpirit  of 
wine  are  particularly  called  tinflures,  efpecially  in 
pharmacy.  Oils  diffolve  the  fpiritus  reflor,  and  any 
oily  matter.  Acids  and  alkalis  diffolve  the  earthy 
fnbftances  of  vegetables,  and  almoft  all  their  other 
principles:  but  they  difguife  them,  alter  them,  and 
change  confiderably  their  virtues  by  the  combination. 
They  are  therefore  not  much  ufed  for  thefe  kinds  of 
extractions. 

INGELSHEIM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  pa¬ 
latinate  of  the  Rhine,  remarkable  for  having  been  the 
refidence  of  the  emperors;  feated  on  the  river  Salva, 
on  an  emiuence,  from  whence  there  is  a  charming  pro- 
fpeft.  E.  Long.  8.  5.  N.  Lat.  49.  58. 

INGENUOUS,  in  a  general  fenfe,  fignifies  open , 
fair,  and  candid. 

Ingenuous,  (ingenuus,)  in  Roman  antiquity,  an 
appellation  given  to  perfons  born  of  free  parents,  who 
had  never  been  flaves  :  for  the  children  of  the  liberti, 
or  perfons  who  had  obtained  their  liberty,  were  called 
libertini,  not  ingenui ;  this  appellation  of  ingenuus 
being  referved  for  their  children,  or  the  third  genera¬ 
tion. 

INGLUVIES,  the  crop  or  craw  of  granivorons 
birds,  ferving  for  the  immediate  reception  of  the  food, 
where  it  is  macerated  for  fome  time,  before  it  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  the  true  ftomach. 

INGOLSTADT,  a  handfome  town  of  Germany, 
and  the  ftrongeft  in  Bavaria,  with  a  famous  uni- 
verfity,  and  a  handfome  church.  The  houfes  are 
built  with  ftone,  and  the  ftreets  large.  It  is  feated 
on  the  Danube,  in  E.  Long.  it.  10.  N.  Lat. 
48.  42. 

INGOT,  a  mafs  of  gold,  or  filver,  melted 
down,  and  call  in  a  mould,  but  not  coined  or 
wrought. 

INGRAFTING,  in  gardening.  See  Graft  - 

1NG. 

INGRESS,  in  aftronomy,  fignifies  the  fun’s  enter¬ 
ing  the  firft  fcruple  of  one  of  the  four  cardinal  figns, 
efpecially  Aries. 

INGRIA,  a  province  of  the  Ruffian  empire,  lying 
on  the  gulph  of  Finland,  being  about  1.30  miles  in 
length,  and  50  in  breadth.  It  abounds  in  game  and 
fifh ;  and  here  are  a  great  number  of  elks,  which  come 
22  E  2  in 
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in  troops  from  Finland  in  the  fpring  and  autumn.  It 
was  conquered  by  the  czar  Peter  the  Great,  and  Pe- 
terlburgh  is  the  capital  town.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
"  river  Nieva,  and  the  gulph  of  Finland,  on  the  north; 
hy  Great  Novogorod,  on  the  eaft  and  fouth ;  and  by 
Livonia,  on  the  weft. 

INGROSSER,  one  who  buys  up  great  quantities 
of  any  commodity,  before  it  comes  to  market,  in  order 
to  raife  the  price. 

INGUEN,  in  anatomy,  the  fame  with  what  is  other- 
wife  called  groin ,  or  pubes. 

INGULPHUS,  abbot  of  Croyland,  and  author  of 
the  hiftory  of  that  abbey,  was  born  in  London  about 
A.,D«  1030.  He  received  the  firft  part  of  his  edu¬ 
cation  at  Weftminfter;  and  when  he  viiited  his  father, 
who  belonged  to  the  court  of  Edward  the  Confeffor, 
he  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  queen 
Edgitha.  That  amiable  and  learned  princefs  took  a 
pleafure  in  examining  our  young  fcholar  ou  his  pro- 
grefs  in  grammar,  and  in  difputing  with  him  in  logic; 
nor  did  Ihe  ever  difmifs  him  without  fome  prefent  as  a 
mark  of  her  approbation.  From  Weftminfter  he  went 
to  Oxford,  where  he  applied  to  the  ftudy  of  rhetoric, 
and  of  the  Ariftotelian  philofophy,  in  which  he  made 
greater  proficiency  than  many  of  his  contemporaries. 
When,  he  was  about  21  years  of  age,  he  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  William  duke  of  Normandy,  (who  vifited 
the  court  of  England,  A.  D.  1051,)  and  made  himfelf 
fo  agreeable  to  that  prince,  that  he  appointed  him  his 
fecretary,  and  carried  him  with  him  into  his  own  do¬ 
minions.  In  a  little  time  he  became  the  prime  fa¬ 
vourite  of  his  prince,  and  the  difpenfer  of  all  prefer¬ 
ments,  humbling  fome,  and  exalting  others,  at  his 
pleafure;  in  which  difficult  ftation,  he  confefleth,  he 
did  not:  behave  with  a  proper  degree  of  modetty  and 
prudence.  This  excited  the  envy  and  hatred  of  many 
of  the  courtiers;  to  avoid  the  effefts  of  which,  he  ob¬ 
tained  leave  from  the  duke  to  go  in  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  Land,  which  was  then  become  falhionahle. 
With  a  company  of  30  horfemen,  he  joined  Sigfrkl 
duke  of  Mentz,  who,  with  many  German  nobles,  bi- 
Jhops,  clergy,  and  others,  was  preparing  for  a  pilgri¬ 
mage  to  Jerusalem.  When  they  were  all  united,  they 
formed  a  company  of  no  fewer  than  7000  pilgrims. 
In  their  way  they  fpeut  fome  time  at  Conftantinople, 
erforming  their  devotions  in  the  feveral  churches, 
n  their  paffage  through  Lycia,  they  were  attacked  by 
a  tribe  of  Arabs,  who  killed  and  wounded  many  of 
them,  and  plundered  them  of  a  prodigious  mafs  of 
money.  Thofe  who  efcaped  from  this  difafter,  at 
length  reached  Jerusalem,  vifited  all  the  holy  places, 
and  bedewed  the  ruins  of  many  churches  with  their 
tears,  giving  money  for  their  reparation.  They  in¬ 
tended  to  have  bathed  in  Jordan  ;  but  being  prevented 
by  the  roving  Arabs,  they  embarked  on  board  a  Ge- 
noefe  fleet  at  Joppa,  and  landed  at  Brundufium,  from 
whence  they  travelled  through  Apulia  to  Rome.  Ha¬ 
ving  gone  through  a  long  courfe  of  devotions  in' this 
city,  at  the  feveral  places  diftinguilhed  for  their  fanc- 
tity,  they  feparated,  and  every  one  made  the  belt  of 
his  way  into  his  own  country.  When  Ingulph  and 
his  company  reached  .Normandy,  they  were  reduced 
to  20  half-ftarved  wretches,  without  money,  cloaths,  or 
horfes:  -A  faithful  pifture  of  the  foolilh  difaftrous 
journeys  into,  the  Holy  Land,  fo  common  in  thofe 


times.  Ingulph  was  now  fo  much  difgufled  with  the 
world,  that  he  refolved  to  forfake  it,  and  became  a 
monk  in  the  abbey  of  Fontenelle  in  Normandy ;  in 
which,  after  fome  years,  he  was  advanced  to  the  office  _ 
of  prior.  When  his  old  mailer  was  preparing  for  his 
expedition  into  England,  A.  D.  1066,  he  was  fent  by 
his  abbot,  with  100  merks  in  money,  and  12  young 
men,  nobly  mounted  and  completely  armed,  as  a  pre¬ 
fent  from  their  abbey.  Ingulph  having  found  a  fa¬ 
vourable  opportunity,  prefented  his  men  and  money 
to  hi3  prince,  who  received  him  very  gracioufly;  fome 
part  of  the  former  aifeftion  for  him  reviving  in  his 
bofom.  In  confequence  of  this  he  raifed  him  to  the 
government  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Croyland  in  Lincoln - 
Ihire,  A.  D.  1076,  in  which  he  fpent  the  laft  34  years 
of  his  life,  governing  that  fociety  with  great  prudence, 
and  protefting  their  pofieffions  from  the  rapacity  of 
the  neighbouring  barons  by  the  favour  of  his  royal 
mailer.  The  lovers  of  Englilh  hiftory  and  antiquities 
are  much  indebted,  to  this  learned  abbot,  for  his  ex¬ 
cellent  hiftory  of  the  abbey  of  Croyland,  from  its 
foundation,  A.  D.  664,  to  A.  D.  1091,  into  which 
he  hath  introduced  much  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the 
kingdom,  with  a  variety  of  curious  anecdotes  that  are 
nowhere  elfe  to  be  found.  Ingulph  died  of  the  gout,, 
at  his  abbey,  A.  D.  1109,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age. 

INHALER,  in  medicine,  a  machine  for  breathing- 
in  warm  Hearns  into  the  lungs,  recommended  by  Mr 
Mudge  in  the  cure  of  the  catarrlious  cough.  The 
body  of  the  inllrument  holds  about  a  pint;  and  the 
handle,  which  is  fixed  to  the  fide  of  it,  is  hollow.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  veflel,  where  it  is  foldered  to  the 
handle,  is  a  hole,  by  means  of  which,  and  three  others 
on  the  upper-part  of  the  handle,  the  water,  when  it  is 
poured  into  the  inhaler ,  will  rife  to  the  fame  level  in 
both.  To  the  middle  of  the  cover  a  flexible  tube 
about  five  or  fix  inches  long  is  fixed,  with  a  mouth-piece 
of  wood  or  ivory.  Underneath  the  cover  there  is  a 
valve  fixed,  which  opens  and  Ihuts  the  communication 
between  the  upper  and  internal  part  of  the  inhaler 
and  the  external  air.  When  the  mouth  is  applied  to 
the  end  of  the  tube  in  the  aft  of  infpiration,  the  air 
rulhes  into  the  handle,  and  up  through  the  body  of 
warm  water,  and  the  lungs  become,  confequentljv 
filled  with  hot  vapours.  In  exfpiration,  the  mouth 
being  ftill  fixed  to  the  tube,  the  breath,  together 
with  the  fttam  on  the  furface  of  the  wafer  in  the 
inhaler ,  is  forced  up  through  the  valve  in  the  co¬ 
ver.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  whole  aft  of. 
refpiration  is  performed  through  the  inhaler ,  with¬ 
out  the  neceffity,  in  the  aft  of  exfpiration,  of  ei¬ 
ther  breathing  through  the  nofe,  or  removing  the 
pipe  from  the  mouth.  See  (the  Index  fubjointd  to) 
Medicine. 

INHERITANCE,  a  perpetual  right  or  interefl 
in  lands,  invefted  in  a  perfon  and  his  heirs.  See 
Descent. 

INHIBITION,  in  Scots  law,  a  diligence  obtained 
at  the  fuit  of  a  creditor  againft  his  debtor,  prohi¬ 
biting  him  from  felling  or  contrafting  debts  upon 
his  eilate  to  the  creditor's  prejudice. 

INHUMATION,  in  chemiftry,  a  method  of  di- 
gefting  fubftances,  by  burying  the  veflel  in  which 
they  are  contained  in  horfe-dung  or  earth. 

IN- 
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.  INJECTION,  the  forcibly  throwing  certain  liquid 
'  medicines  into  the  body  by  means  of  a  fyringe,  tube, 
clyfter-pipe,  or  the  like. 

Anatomical  Injection,  the  filling  the  veffels  of  3 
human,  or  other  animal  body,  with  fome  coloured 
fubftance,  in  order  to  make  their  figures  and  ramifica¬ 
tions  vifible.  The  belt  account  of  the  method  of 
inje&ing  the  vefl’els  of  animals,  is  that  by  the  late 
Dr  Monro,  publilhed  in  the  Medial  Eflays,  vol.  i. 
P-79- 

“  The  inftrument  with  which  the  liquor  is  com¬ 
monly  thrown  into  the  veffels  is  a  tight  eafy  going 
fyringe  of  brafs,  to  which  feveral  fhort  pipes  are 
fitted,  and  can  be  fixed  by  fcrews,  the  other  extre¬ 
mities  of  thefe  pipes  being  of  different  diameters 
without  any  fcrew,  that  they  may  Aide  into  other  pipes, 
which  are  fo  exaftly  adapted  to  them  at  one  end,  that 
when  they  are  preffed  a  little  together,  nothing  can 
pafs  between  them  :  and  becaufe  their  cohefion  is  not 
fo  great  as  to  refill  the  pulhing  force  of  the  inje&ion, 
which  would  drive  off  this  fecond  pipe,  and  fpoil  the 
whole  operation  ;  therefore  the  extremity  of  this  fe¬ 
cond  fort  of  pipes;  which  receives  the  firft  kind,  is 
formed  on  the  outfide  into  a  fquare,  bounded  behind 
and  before  by  a  riling  circle,  which  hinders  the  key 
that  clofely  grafps  the  fquare  part  from  Hiding  back¬ 
wards  or  forwards ;  or  a  bar  of  brafs  mull  Hand  out 
from  each  fide  of  it  to  be  held  with  the  fingers.  The 
other  extremity  of  each  of  thefe  fecond  fort  of  pipes 
is  of  different  diameter ;  and  near  it  a  circular  notch, 
capable  of  allowing  a  thread  to  be  funk  into  it,  is 
formed  ;  by  this,  the  thread  tying  the  veffel  at  which 
the  injection  is  to  be  made,  will  not  be  allowed  to 
Hide  off. 

“  Befides  this  form  defcribed,  common  to  all  this  fe¬ 
cond  fort  of  pipes,  we  ought  to  have  fome  of  the  lar¬ 
ger  ones,  with  an  additional  mechanifm,  for  particu¬ 
lar  purpofes  ;  as,  for  inllance,  when  the  larger  veffels 
are  inje&ed,  the  pipe  fattened  into  the  veffel  ought  ei¬ 
ther  to  have  a  valve  or  a  ftop-cock,  that  may  be  turn¬ 
ed  at  pleafure,  to  hinder  any  thing  to  get  out  from 
the  veffel  by  the  pipe  ;  otherwife,  as  the  inje&ion,  in 
fuch  a  cafe,  takes  time  to  coagulate,  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  making  the  injeflion  mutt  either  continue 
all  that  while  in  the  fame  potture  ;  or,  if  the  fyringe 
is  too  foon  taken  off,  the  injefted  liquor  runs  out,  and 
the  larger  veffels  are  emptitd.  When  the  fyringe  is 
not  large  enough  to  hold  at  once  all  the  liquor  necef- 
fary  to  fill  the  veffels,  there  is  a  neceflity  of  filling  it 
again.  If,  in  order  to  do  this,  the  fyringe  w-as  to  be 
taken  off  from  the  pipe  fixed  in  the  veffel,  fome  of  the 
injedlion  would  be  loft,  and  what  was  expofed  to  the 
air  would  cool  and  harden  ;  therefore  fome  of  the  pipes 
ought  to  have  a  reflected  curve  tube  coming  out  of 
their  fide,  with  a  valve  fo  difpofed,  that  no  liquor 
can  come  from  the  ftraight  pipe  into  the  crooked  one, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  allowed  to  pafs  from  the 
crooked  to  the  ftraight  one  :  the  injeftor  then,  taking 
care  to  keep  the  extremity  of  the  refle&ed  pipe  im- 
merfed  in  the  liquor  to  be  injedled,  may,  as  foon  as  he 
has  puttied  out  the  firft  fyringeful,  fill  it  again  by 
only  drawing  back  the  fucker ;  and,  repeating  this 
quickly,  will  be  able  to>  throw  feveral  fyringefuls  into 
the  veffels. 


“  AH  thefe  different  forts  of  pipes  are  commonly  Injeftion, 
made  of  brafs. 

“  The  liquors  thrown  into  the  veffels  with  a  defign  to 
fill  the  fmall  capillary  tubes,  are  either  fuch  as  will  in¬ 
corporate  with  water,  or  fuch  as  are  oily;  both  kinds 
have  their  advantages  and  inconveniencies,  which  I 
(hall  mention  in  treating  of  each,  andihall  conclude  with 
that  which  I  have  found  by  experience  to  fucceed  beft. 

“  All  the  different  kinds  of  glue,  or  ichthyocolla, 
fyths,  common  glue,  &c.  diffolved  and  pretty  much 
diluted,  mix  calily  with  the  animal-fluids,  which  is  of 
great  advantage,  and  will  pafs  into  very  fmall  veffels- 
of  a  well-chofen  and  prepared  fubjedt,  and  often  an- 
fwer  the  intention  fufficiently,  where  the  defign  is  on¬ 
ly  to  prepare  fome  very  fine  membrane,  on  which  no 
veffels  can  be  expe&ed  to  be  feen  fo  large  as  the  eye 
can  difcover  whether  the  tranfverfe  fe&ions  of  the  vef¬ 
fels  would  be  circular,  or  if  their  fides  are  collapfed. 

But  when  the  larger  veffels  are  alfo  to  be  prepared, 
there  is  a  manifeit  difadvantage  to  the  ufefulnefs  and 
beauty  of  the  preparation  ;  for  if  nothing  but  the  glu¬ 
tinous  liquor  is  injected,  one  cannot  keep  a  fubject  fo 
long  as  the  glue  takes  of  becoming  firm  ;  and  there¬ 
fore,  in  differing  the  injected  part,  feveral  veffels  will 
probably  be  cut  and  emptied.  To  prevent  this,  one 
may  indeed  either  foak  the  part  well  in  alcohol,  which 
coagulates  the  glue ,-  but  then  it  becomes  fo  brittle, 
that  the  leaft  handling  makes  it  crack  ;  and  if  the  pre¬ 
paration  is  to  be  kept,  the  larger  veffels  appear  quite 
ihrivelled,  when  the  watery  part  of  the  injedlion  is 
evaporated  :  or  the  efflux  of  the  inje&ion  may  be  pre¬ 
vented,  by  carefully  tying  every  veffel  before  we  arc 
obliged  to  cut  it ;  ftill,  however,  that  does  not  hin¬ 
der  the  veffels  to  contraft  when  the  glue  is  drying. 

If,  to  obviate  thefe  difficulties,  the  glutinous  liquor 
ttiould  firft  be  inje&ed  in  fuch  quantity  as  the  capilla¬ 
ry  veffels  will  contain,  and  the  common  oily  or  waxy- 
inje&ion  is  puttied  in  afterwards  to  keep  the  larger  vef¬ 
fels  diftended,  the  wax  is  very  apt  to  harden  before  it 
has  run  far  enough  ;  the  two  forts  of  liquors  never  mifs 
to  mix  irregularly,  and  the  whole  appears  interrupted 
and  broken  by  their  foon  feparatiug  from  each  other 
which  is  ftill  more  remarkable  afterwards,  when  the 
watery  particles  are  evaporated. 

“  Spirits  of  wine  coloured  mixes  with  water  and  oils, 
and  fo  far  is  proper  to  fill  the  very  finaller  veffels  with  : 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  coagulates 'any  of  our  li¬ 
quors  it  meets,  which  fometimes  block  up  the  veffels 
fo  much,  that  no  more  inje&ion  will  pafs  ;  then  it 
fcarce  will  fufpend  fome  of  the  powders  that  prove  the 
moft  durable  colours ;  and  as  it  entirely  evaporates, 
the  veffels  muft  become  very  fmall ;  and  the  fmall 
quantity  of  powder  left,  having  nothing  to  ferve  for 
connecting  its  particles  together,  generally  is  feen  fo 
interrupted,  that  the  fmall  ramifications  of  veffels  ra¬ 
ther  have  the  appearances  of  random  fcratches  of  a 
pencil,  than  of  regular  continued  canals. 

“Melted  tallow,  with  a  little  mixture  of  oil  of  tur¬ 
pentine,  may  fometimes  be  made  to  fill  very  fmall  vef¬ 
fels,  and  keeps  the  larger  ones  at  a  full  ftretch  ;  but 
where  any  quantity  of  the  animal  liquors  are  ftill  in 
the  veffels,  it  is  liable  to  Hop  too  foon,  and  never  can. 
be  introduced  into  numbers  of  veffels  which  other  li¬ 
quors  enter  j  and  it  is  fo  brittle,  that  very  little  hand- 
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ling  makes  it  crack,  and  thereby  renders  the  prepara¬ 
tion  very  ugly  (a). 

“  The  method  I  have  always  fucceeded  beft  with,  in 
making  what  may  be  called  fubtile  or  fine  injections, 
is,  firft  to  throw  in  coloured  oil  of  turpentine,  in  fuch 
a  quantity  as  might  fill  the  very  fmall  veffels ;  and, 
immediately  after,  to  pulh  the  common  coarfe  injec¬ 
tion  into  the  larger  ones.  The  oil  is  fubtile  enough 
to  enter  rather  fmaller  capillary  tubes  than  any  colour¬ 
ing  can  ;  its  refinous  parts,  which  remain  after  the 
fpiritous  are  evaporated,  give  a  fufficient  adhefion  to 
the  particles  of  the  fubftance  with  which  it  is  colour¬ 
ed,  to  keep  them  from  feparating,  and  it  intimately 
incorporates  with  the  coarfer  inje&ion  ;  by  which,  if 
the  injedlion  is  rightly  managed,  it  is  impoffible  for 
the  lharpeft  eye  to  difcover  that  two  forts  have  been 
made  ufe  of  (b.) 

“  All  the  liquors  with  which  the  veffels  of  animals  are 
artificially  filled,  having  very  faint,  and  near  the  fame 
colours,  would  not  at  all  appear  in  the  very  fmall  vef¬ 
fels,  becaufe  of  their  becoming  entirely  diaphanous, 
without  a  mixture  of  fome  fubftance  to  impart  its  co¬ 
lour  to  them ;  and  where  feveral  forts  of  even  the  lar- 
er  veffels  of  any  part  were  filled,  one  fort  could  not 
e  diftinguifhed  from  another,  unlefs  the  colour  of 
each  was  different ;  which  has  likewife  a  good  effeft 
in  making  preparations  more  beautiful.  Wherefore 
anatomifts  have  made  ufe  of  a  variety  of  fnch  fubftan- 
ccs,  according  to  their  different  fancies  or  intentions  ; 
fuch  as  gamboge,  faffron,  ink,  burnt  ivory,  &c.  which 
can  be  eafily  procured  from  painters.  My  defign  be¬ 
ing  only  to  confider  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  mixed 
with  the  injeding  liquors  propofed  to  fill  capillary 
veffels,  which  is  fcarce  ever  to  be  done  in  any  other, 
except  the  branches  of  the  arteries  and  of  fome  veins, 
I  lhall  confine  myfelfto  the  common  colours  employed 
to  thefe  laft  named  two  forts  of  veffels,  which  colours 
are  red,  green,  and  fometimes  blue,  without  men¬ 
tioning  the  others  which  require  very  little  choice. 

“  Anatomifts  have,  I  imagine,  propofed  to  imitate 
the  natural  colours  of  the  arteries  and  veins  in  a  living 
creature,  by  filling  the  arteries  with  a  red  fubftance, 
and  the  veins  with  a  blue  or  green  :  from  which,  how¬ 
ever,  there  are  other  advantages,  fuch  as  the  ftrong 
refleftion  which  fuch  bodies  make  of  the  rays  of  light, 
and  the  unaptnefs  moll  fuch  bodies  have  to  tranfmit 
thefe  fame  rays,  without  at  leaft  a  confiderable  re- 
fleftion  of  the  rays  peculiar  to  themfelves  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  their  unfitnefs  to  become  completely  pellucid  ; 
without  which,  the  very  fine  veffels,  after  being  in¬ 
jected,  would  ftill  be  imperceptible.  The  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable  fubftances  made  ufe  of  for  colouring  inje&ions, 
fuch  as  chochineal,  laque,  rad .  anchufx ,  brazil-wood, 
indigo,  &c.  have  all  one  general  fault  of  being  liable 
to  run  into  little  knots  which  Hop  fome  of  the  veffels ; 
their  colour  fades  fboner  when  kept  dry  ;  they  more 
eafily  yield  their  tin&ure  when  the  parts  are  preferved 
in  a  liquor ;  and  rats,  mice,  and  infefts,  will  take 
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them  for  food  :  for  which  reafons,  though  I  have  fie-  IijecKa 

quently  fucceeded  in  injeding  them,  I  rather  prefer - 

the  mineral  kind,  fuch  as  minium  or  vermilion  for 
red ;  of  which  this  laft  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  beft, 
becaufe  it  gives  the  brighteft  colour,  and  is  common¬ 
ly  to  be  bought  finely  levigated.  The  green-coloured 
powder  generally  ufed  is  verdigreafe ;  but  I  rather 
chufe  that  preparation  of  it  called  difiilled  verdigreafe  ; 
becaufe  its  colour  is  brighter,  and  it  does  not  lo  often 
run  into  fmall  knots  as  the  common  verdigreafe,  but 
diffolves  in  the  oily  liquors. 

“  The  method  of  preparing  the  injedion  compofed 
of  thefe  materials,  is  to  take,  for  the  fine  one,  a  pound 
of  clear  oil  of  turpentine,  which  is  gradually  poured 
on  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  diltilled  verdigreafe 
finely  powdered,  or  rather  well  levigated  by  grinding 
on  marble;  ftir  them  well  with  a  fmall  wooden  fpatu- 
la  till  they  are  exadly  mixed,  then  drain  all  through 
a  fine  linen  rag.  The  feparation  of  the  groffer  par¬ 
ticles  is,  however,  rather  better  made,  by  pouring 
fome  ounces  of  the  oil  upon  the  powder,  and,  after 
ftirring  them  together  ftrongly,  flop  rubbing  with  the 
fpatula  for  a  fecond  or  fo,  and  pour  off  into  a  clean 
veffel  the  oil  with  the  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  fuf- 
pended  in  it ;  and  continue  this  fort  of  operation  till 
you  obferve  no  more  of  the  powder  come  off ;  and  all 
that  remains  is  granulated.  The  coarfer  injedion  is 
thus  prepared  :  Take  tallow,  I  pound;  wax,  bleached 
white,  5  ounces;  fallad  oil,  3  ounces;  melt  them  in 
a  ikilletput  over  a  lamp;  then  add  Venice  turpentine, 

2  ounces ;  and  as  foon  as  this  is  diffolved,  gradually 
fprinkle  in  of  vermilion  or  verdigreafe  prepared,  3 
ounces ;  then  pafs  all  through  a  clean,  dry,  warmed 
linen-cloth,  to  feparate  all  the  groffer  particles  ;  and, 
when  you  defign  to  make  it  run  far  into  the  veffels, 
fome  oil  of  turpentine  may  be  added  immediately  be¬ 
fore  it  is  ufed. 

“  The  next  thing  to  be  confidered,  and  indeed  what 
chiefly  contributes  to  the  fuccefs  of  injedions,  is  the 
choice  and  prepara tion'trf  the  fubjed  whofe  veffels  are 
to  be  filled. 

“  In  chufing  a  fit  fubjed,  take  thefe  few  general 
rules:  1.  The  younger  the  creature  to  be  injeded  is, 
the  injedion  will,  exteris  paribus,  go  fartheft,  and 
vice  verfia.  2.  The  more  the  creature’s  fluids  have 
been  diffolved  and  exhaufted  in  life,  the  fuccefs  of  the 
operation  will  be  greater.  3.  The  lefs  folid  the  part 
defigned  to  be  injeded  is,  the  more  veffels  will  be  fill¬ 
ed.  4.  The  more  membranous  and  tranfparent  parts 
are,  the  injedion  (hows  better  ;  whereas,  in  the  fo¬ 
lid  very  hard  parts  of  a  rigid  old  creature,  that  has 
died  with  its  veffels  full  of  thick  ftrong  blood,  it  is 
fcarce  poffible  to  injtd  great  numbers  of  fmall  vef¬ 
fels. 

“  Therefore,  in  preparing  a  fubjed  for  injeding, 
thf  principal  things  to  be  aimed  at  are,  To  diffolve 
the  fluids,  empty  the  veffels  of  them,  relax  the  folids, 
and  prevent  the  iujedion’s  coagulating  too  foon.  To 


an- 

(a)  Rigierus  ( introduCl .  in  notitiam  rcru?n  natur.  See.  4 to,  Hagae,  1743,  titul.  Balfamum )  gives  Ruyfch’s 
method  of  injeding  and  preferving  animals,  which,  he  fays,  Mr  Blumentroft,  prefident  of  the  Peterfburgh  aca¬ 
demy,  allured  him  was  copied  from  the  receipt  given  in  Ruyfch’s  own  hand-writing  to  the  Czar.  According  to 
this  receipt,  melted  tallow,  coloured  with  vermilion,  to  which,  in  the  fummer,  a  little  white  wax  was  added,  was 
Ruyfch’s  injeding  ceracea  materiss. 

(b)  Mr  Ranby’s  injeding  matter,  as  publifhed  by  Dr  Hales,  ( Hxtnajl .  Ex.  21.),  is  white  rofin  and  tallow,  of  each 
two  ounces,  melted  and  (trained  through  linen';  to  which  was  added  three  ounces  of  vermilion,  or  finely  ground  in¬ 
digo,  which  was  firft  well  rubbed  with  eight  ounces  of  turpentine  vamilh. 
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je£Hon.  anfwer  all  thefe  intentions,  authors  have  propofed  to 
“  "  injedt  tepid  or  warm  water  by  the  arteries,  till  it  re¬ 

turns  clear  and  untinged  by  the  veins,  and  the  vef- 
fels  are  thereby  fo  emptied  of  blood,  that  all  the  parts 
appear  white  ;  after  which,  they  pufh  out  the  water 
by  forcing  in  air;  and,  laftly,  by  prefling  with  their 
hands,  they  fqueeze  the  air  alfo  out.  After  this  pre¬ 
paration,  one  can  indeed  injedt  very  fubtilely  ;  but 
generally  there  are  inconveniencies  attend  it.  For  in  all 
the  parts  where  there  is  a  remarkable  tunica  cellulofat 
it  never  mifles  to  be  full  of  the  water,  which  is  apt  to 
fpoil  any  parts  defigned  to  be  preferved  either  wet  or 
dry ;  and  fome  particles  of  the  water  feldom  mifs  to 
be  mixed  in  the  larger  as  well  as  fmaller  veffels  with 
the  oily  injedtion,  and  make  it  appear  difcontinued 
and  broken  :  wherefore  it  is  much  better  to  let  this 
injedtion  of  water  alone,  if  it  can  be  poflibly  avoided, 
and  rather  to  macerate  the  body  or  part  to  be  in¬ 
jected  a  confiderable  time  in  water,  made  fo  warm  (c) 
as  one  can  hold  his  hand  eafily  in  it ;  taking  care  to 
keep  it  of  an  equal  warmth  all  the  time,  by  taking 
out  fome  of  the  water  as  it  cools,  and  pouring  in  hot 
water  in  its  place  ;  by  which  the  veflels  will  be  fuf- 
ficiently  foftened  and  relaxed,  the  blood  will  be  melt¬ 
ed  down,  and  the  injedtion  can  be  in  nor  danger  of 
hardening  too  foon  ;  whereas,  if  the  water  is  too  hot, 
the  veflels  flirink,  and  the  blood  coagulates.  From 
time  to  time  we  fqueeze  out  the  liquids  as  much  as 
poflible  at  the  cut  veflel  by  which  the  injection  is  to 
be  thrown  in  (d).  The  time  this  maceration  is  to  be 
continued,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the 
fubjedt,  the  bulk  and  thicknefs  of  what  we  defign  to 
injedt,  and  the  quantity  of  blood  we  obferve  in  the 
veflels,  which  can  only  be  learned  by  experience ;  at 
lead,  however,  care  ought  to  be  taken,  that  the 
whole  fubjedt,  or  part  macerated,  is  perfcdtly  well 
warmed  all  through  ;  and  that  we  continue  the  pref- 
fure  with  our  hands,  till  no  more  blood  can  be  brought 
away,  whatever  pofition  we  put  the  fubjedt  in. 

When  the  fyringe,  injedtions,  and  fubjedt,  are  all 
in  readinefs,  one  of  the  fecond  fort  of  pipes  is  chofen, 
as  near  to  the  diameter  of  the  veflel  by  which  the  in- 
jedtion  is  to  be  thrown  as  poflible  ;  for  if  the  pipe  is 
too  large,  it  is  almoft.  needlefs  to  tell  it  cannot  be  in¬ 
troduced.  If  the  pipe  is  much  fmaller  than  the  vef- 
fel,  it  is  fcarce  poflible  to  tie  them  fo  firmly  together, 
but,  by  the  wrinkling  of  the  coats  of  the  veflel,  fome 
fmall  paflage  will  be  left,  by  which  part  of  the  in- 
jedtion  will  fpring  back  on  the  injedtor,  in  the  time  of 
the  operation,  and  the  neareft  veflels  remain  afterwards 
undiftended,  by  the  lofs  of  the  quantity  that  oozes 
out.  Having  chofen  a  fit  pipe,  it  is  introduced  at  the 
cut  orifice  of  the  veflel,  or  at  an  incifion  made  in  the 
fide  of  it ;  and  then  a  waxed  thread  being  brought 
round  the  veflel,  as  near  to  its  coats  as  poflible,  by  the 
help  of  a  needle,  or  a  flexible  eyed  probe,  the  fur- 
geon’s  knot  is  made  with  the  thread,  and  it  is  drawn 
as  firmly  as  the  thread  can  allow  ;  taking  care  that  it 
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fhall  be  funk  into  the  circular  notch  of  the  pipe  all 
round,  otherwife  it  will  very  eafily  Aide  off,  and  the 
pipe  will  be  brought  out  probably  in  the  time  of  the 
operation,  which  ruins  it. 

“  If  there  have  been  large  veflels  cut,  which  com¬ 
municate  with  the  veflels  you  defign  to  injedt,  or  if 
there  are  any  others  proceeding  from  the  fame  trunk, 
which  you  do  not  refolve  to  fill,  let  them  be  all  care¬ 
fully  now  tied  up,  to  fave  the  inj-edted  liquor,  and 
make  the  operation  fucceed  better  in  the  view  you  then 
have? 

“  When  all  this  is  done,  both  forts  of  injedtions 
are  to  be  warmed  over  a  lamp,  taking  care  toftirthem 
conftantly,  left  the  colouring  powder  fall  to  the  bottom 
and  burn  (e).  The  oil  of  turpentine  needs  be  made  no 
warmer  than  will  allow  the  finger  to  remain  in  it,  if  the 
fubjedt  has  been  previonfly  well  warmed  in  water;  when 
the  maceration  has  not  been  made,  the  oil  ought  to  be 
fcalding  hot,  that  it  may  warm  all  the  parts  which  are 
aefigned  to  be  iujedted.  The  coarfe  injedtion  ought  to 
be  brought  near  to  a  boiling.  In  the  mean  time,  ha¬ 
ving  wrapt  feveral  folds  of  linen  round  the  parts  of  the 
fyringe  which  the  operator  is  to  grip,  and  fecured 
the  linen  with  thread,  the  fyringe  is  to  be  made  very 
hot  by  fucking  boiling  water  feveral  times  up  (f),  and 
the  pipe  within  the  veflel  is  to  be  warmed  by  applying 
a  fpongedipped  in  boiling  water  to  it  (g). 

“  After  all  is  ready,  the  fyringe  being  cleared  of 
the  water,  the  injedlor  fills  it  with  the  finer  injedtion; 
and  then  introducing  the  pipe  of  the  fyringe  into  that 
in  the  vtffel,  he  preffes  them  together,  and  either  with 
one  hand  holds  this  laft  pipe  firm,  with  the  other  grips 
the  fyringe,  and  with  his  bread  pufties  the  fucker  ;  or, 
giving  the  pipe  in  the  veflel  to  be  held  by  an  afliftant, 
in  any  of  the  ways  mentioned  in  the  defcription  of  thefe 
forts  of  pipes,  he  grips  the  fyringe  with  one  hand,  and 
pulhes  the  fucker  with  the  other,  and  confequently 
throws  in  the  injedtion,  which  ought  to  be  done  flow- 
ly,  and  with  no  great  force,  but  proportioned  to  the 
length  and  bulk  of  the  part  to  be  injedted  and  ftrength 
of  the  veffels.  The  quantity  of  this  fine  injedtion  to 
be  thrown  in  is  much  to  be  learned  by  ufe.  The  only 
rule  I  could  ever  fix  to  myfelf  in  this  matter,  was  to 
continue  pufhing  till  I  was  fenfible  of  a  flop  which 
would  require  a  confiderable  force  to  overcome.  But 
this  will  not  hold  where  all  the  branches  of  any  veflel 
are  not  injeded ;  as  for  inftance,  when  the  veflels  cf 
the  thorax  only  are  to  be  injedted  :  for  the  aorta  bears 
too  great  a  proportion  to  the  branches  fent  from  it, 
and  therefore  lefs  fine  injedtion  is  requifite  here.  As 
foon  as  that  Hop  is  felt,  the  fucker  of  the  fyringe  is  to 
be  drawn  b3ck,  that  the  neareft  large  veffels  may  be 
emptied.  Then  the  fyringe  is  taken  off,  emptied  of 
the  fine  injedtion,  and  filled  with  the  coarfer,  which 
is  to  be  puihed  into  the  veffels  quickly  and  forcibly, 
having  always  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  firmnefs  of 
the  veffels,  bulk,  & c.  of  the  part.  Continue  to  thruft 
the  fucker,  till  a  full  flop,  or  a  fort  of  pufti  back¬ 


wards^ 

(c)  Ruyfch  orders  a  previous  maceration  for  a  day  or  two  in  cold  water ;  which  muff  have  a  better  effedt  in  melt¬ 
ing  the  blood  than  warm  water  has. 

(d)  When  Ruyfch  intended  to  injedt  the  whole  body,  he  put  one  pipe  upwards,  and  another  downwards,  in  the 
defcending  aorta. 

(e)  Ruyfch  melts  his  tallow  by  the  heat  of  warm  water,  into  which  he  puts  the  veflel  containing  the  injedtion. 

(  f)  He  warms  his  fyringe  by  laying  it  on  hot  coals. 

(g)  He  warms  his  pipe,  by  putting  the  body,  after  the  pipe  is  fixed  in  the  veflel,  into  hot  water.  When  this  is 
to  be  done,  a  cork  ought  to  be  put  into  the  pipe,  to  prevent  the  water  getting  into  the  veflel  that  is  to  be  injedted. 
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Injury,  wards  is  felt,  when  you  muft  beware  of  thrufting  any 
lnk‘  more,  otherwife  fome  of  the  veffels  will  be  burfted,  and 
the  whole,  or  a  confiderable  (hare  of  the  preparation 
you  defigned,  will  be  fpoiled  by  the  extravafation ; 
but  rather  immediately  (lop  the  pipe  by  the  turn-cock, 
and  take  out  the  fyringe  to  clean  it,  and  allow  fufli- 
cient  time  for  the  coarfe  inje&ion  to  coagulate  fully, 
before  any  part  is  diffefted.  Ruyfch,  immediately  af¬ 
ter  throwing  in  the  injeftion,  put  the  body  into  cold 
water,  and  ftirred  it  continually  for  fome  time,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  vermilion  to  feparate  from  the  tallow.  * 

INJURY,  any  wrong  done  to  a  man’s  perfon,  re¬ 
putation,  or  goods.  See  Assault. 

INK,  a  black  liquor  lifed  in  writing,  generally 
made  of  an  infufion  of  galls,  copperas,  and  gum-ara¬ 
bic. 

The  properties  which  this  liquid  ought  to  have,  are, 
j.  To  flow  freely  from  the  pen,  and  fink  a  little  into 
the  paper,  that  the  writing  be  not  eafily  difcharged. 
2.  A  very  deep  black  colour,  which  fhould  be  as  deep 
at  firft  as  at  any  time  afterwards.  3.  Durability,  fo 
that  the  writing  may  not  be  fubjeft  to  decay  by  age. 
4.  Ink  fliould  be  dellitute  of  any  corrofive  quality, 
that  it  may  not  deftroy  the  paper,  or  go  through  it 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  the  waiting  illegible. 
No  kind  of  ink,  however,  hath  yet  appeared  which  is 
poffeffed  of  all  thcfe  qualities.  The  ink  ufed  by  the 
ancients  was  pofleffed  of  the  fecond,  third,  and  fourth 
qualities  above-mentioned,  but  wanted  the  firft.  Dr 
Lewis  hath  difcovered  its  compofition  from  fome  paf- 
fages  in  ancient  authors.  “  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  (fays 
he),  exprefsly  mention  the  preparation  of  foot,  or  what 
we  now  call  lamp-black,  and  the  compofition  of  wri¬ 
ting-ink  from  lamp-black  and  gum.  Diofcorides  is 
more  particular,  fetting  down  the  proportions  of  the 
two  ingredients,  viz.  three  ounces  of  the  foot  to  one 
of  the  gum.  It  feems  the  mixture  was  formed  into  cakes 
or  rolls;  which  being  dried  in  the  fun,  were  occafion- 
ally  tempered  with  water,  as  the  cakes  of  Indian  ink 
are  among  us  for  painting.” 

In  Mr  Delaval’s  Treatife  on  Colours,  p.  37.  he  ac¬ 
quaints  us,  that  with  an  infufion  of  galls  and  iron  fi¬ 
lings,  he  had  not  only  made  an  exceedingly  black  and 
durable  ink,  but  by  its  means,  without  the  addition  of 
any  acid,  dyed  filk  and  woollen  cloth  of  a  good  and 
lafting  black.  This  kind  of  ink,  however,  tho’  the 
colour  is  far  fnperior  to  that  of  any  other,  hath  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  being  very  eafily  difcharged,  cither  by 
the  fmalleft  quantity  of  any  acid,  or  even  by  Ample 
water;  becaufe  it  doth  not  penetrate  the  paper  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  is  neceffary  to  preferveit  from  the  inftan- 
taneous  a&ion  of  the  acid  or  of  the  water.  Du¬ 
ring  the  aftion  of  the  infufion  of  galls  upon  the 
iron  in  making  thb  kind  of  ink,  a  very  confiderable 
effervefcence  takes  place,  and  a  quantity  of  air  is 
difcharged,  the  nature  of  which  hath  not  yet  been  ex¬ 
amined. 

The  materials  ufually  employed  for  the  making  of 
ink  are,  common  green  vitriol,  or  copperas,  and  galls; 
but  almoft  all  of  them  are  deficient  in  durability,  which 
is  a  property  of  fuch  importance,  that  Dr  Lewis  hath 
thought  the  fubjeft  of  ink-making  not  unworthy  of  his 
attention.  From  experiments  made  by  that  author, 
lie  infers,  that  the  decay  of  inks  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
defiiecncyof  galls  ;  that  the  galls  are  the  mod  perifii- 


able  ingredient,  the  quantity  of  thefe,  which  gives  Ink 

the  greateft  blacknefs  at  firft,  (which  is  about  equal - 

parts  with  the  vitriol),  being  infufficicnt  to  maintain  the 
colour :  that  for  a  durable  ink,  the  quantity  of  galls 
cannot  be  much  lefs  than  three  times  that  of  the  vitriol ; 
that  it  cannot  be  much  greater,  without  leffening  the 
blacknefs  of  the  ink:  that  by  dimini(hing  the  quantity  of 
water,  the  ink  was  rendered  blacker  and  more  durable; 
that  diftilled  water,  rain  water,  and  hard  fpring-water, 
had  the  fame  effects :  that  white-wine  produced  a  deep¬ 
er  black  colour  than  water  ;  that  the  colour  produced 
by  vinegar  was  deeper  than  that  by  wine  ;  that  proof- 
fpirit  extrafted  only  a  reddifh  brown  tinge  :  that  the 
iaft-mentioned  tinfture  funk  into,  and  fpread  upon, 
the  paper ;  and  hence  the  impropriety  of  adding  fpi- 
rit  of  wine  to  ink,  as  is  frequently  directed,  to  prevent 
inouldiuefs  or  freezing  :  that  other  aftriugents,  as  oak- 
bark,  biftort,  floe- bark,  &c.  were  not  fo  effectual  as 
alls,  nor  gave  fo  good  a  black,  the  colour  produced 
y  mod  of  thefe,  excepting  oak-bark,  being  greenifh  : 
that  the  juice  of  floes  did  not  produce  a  black  colour 
with  martial  vitriol ;  but  that,  neverthelcfs,  the  wri¬ 
ting  made  with  it  became  black,  and  was  found  to  be 
more  durable  than  common  ink  :  that  inks  made  with 
faturated  folutions  of  iron  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  acetous 
acids,  in  tartar,  or  in  lemon-juice,  were  much  inferior 
to  the  ink  made  with  martial  vitriol :  that  the  co¬ 
lour  of  ink  wa3  depraved  by  adding  quicklime,  which 
was  done  with  an  intention  of  destroying  any  fupera- 
bundant  acid  which  might  be  fuppofed  to  be  the  caufe 
of  the  lofs  of  the  colour  of  ink  :  that  the  beft  method 
of  preventing  the  effe&s  of  this  fuperabundant  acid  is 
probably  by  adding  pieces  of  iron  to  engage  it ;  and 
that  this  conjedture  was  confirmed  by  an  inftance  the 
author  had  heard,  of  the  great  durability  of  the  co¬ 
lour  of  an  ink  in  which  pieces  of  iron  had  been  long 
immerfed  :  and  laftly,  that  a  decoftion  of  logwood 
ufed  inftead  of  water,  fenfibly  improved  both  the  beau¬ 
ty  and  deepnefs  of  the  black,  without  difpofmg  it  to 
fade.  The  fame  author  obferves,  that  the  addition  of 
gum-arabic  is  not  only  ufeful,  by  keeping  the  colour¬ 
ing  matter  fufpended  in  the  fluid,  butalfo  by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  ink  from  fpreading,  by  which  means  a  greater 
quantity  of  it  is  collefted  on  each  ftroke  of  the  pen. 

Sugar,  which  is  fometimes  added  to  ink,  was  found 
to  be  much  lefs  effe&ual  than  gums,  and  to  have  the 
inconvenience  of  preventing  the  drying  of  the  ink. 

The  colour  of  ink  is  found  to  be  greatly  injured  by 
keeping  the  ink  in  veffels  made  of  copper  or  of  lead, 
and  probably  of  any  other  metal,  excepting  iron,  which 
the  vitriolic  acid  can  diffolve. 

The  foregoing  experiments  point  out  for  the  bed 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  for  ink,  One  part 
of  green  vitriol,  one  part  of  powdered  logwood, 
and  three  parts  of  powdered  galls.  The  beft  men- 
ftruum  appears  to  be  vinegar  or  white-wine,  though 
for  common  ufe  water  is  fufficient.  If  the  ink 
be  required  to  be  of  a  full  colour,  a  quart,  or  at 
inoft  three  pints,  of  liquor,  may  be  allowed  to  three 
ounces  of  galls,  and  to  one  ounce  of  each  of  the  other 
two  ingredients.  Half  an  ounce  of  gum  may  be  added 
to  each  pint  of  the  liquor.  The  ingredients  may  be 
all  put  together  at  once  in  a  convenient  veffel,  and  well 
fhaken  four  or  five  times  each  day.  In  10  or  12  days 
the  ink  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  though  it  will  improve  by 

re- 
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remaining  longer  on  the  ingredients.  Or  it  may  be 
made  more  expeditioufly,by  adding  the  gum  and  vitriol 
to  a  deco&ion  of  galls  and  logwood  in  the  menftruum. 
To  the  ink,  after  it  has  been  feparated  from  the  fecu- 
lencies,  fome  coarfe  powder  of  galls,  from  which  the 
fine  dull  has  been  lifted,  together  with  one  or  two 
pieces  of  iron,  may  be  added,  by  which  its  durability 
will  be  fecured. 

In  fome  attempts  made  by  the  Dodlor  to  endow  wri¬ 
ting  ink  with  the-  great  durability  of  that  of  the  an¬ 
cients,  as  well  as  the  properties  which  it  hath  at  pre- 
fent,  he  firft  thought  of  lifing  animal-glues,  and  then 
of  oily  matters.  “  I  mixed  both  lamp-black  (fays 
he)  and  ivory-black  with  folution  of  gum  arabic,  made 
of  fuch  confidence  as  juft  to  flow  diffidently  from  the 
pen.  The  liquors  wrote  of  a  fine  black  colour;  but 
when  dry,  part  of  the  colour  could  be  rubbed  off, 
efpecially  in  moift  weather,  and  a  pencil  dipped  in 
water  walhed  it  away  entirely. 

“  I  tried  folutions  of  the  animal -glues,  with  the 
fame  event.  Ifinglafs  or  fifh-glue  being  the  moll  dif¬ 
ficultly  difToluble  of  thefe  kinds  of  bodies,  I  made  a 
deco&ion  of  it  in  water,  of  fuch  ftrength,  that  the  li¬ 
quor  concreted  into  a  jelly  before  it  was  quite  cold : 
with  this  jelly,  kept  fluid  by  fufficient  heat,  I  mixed 
fome  ivory -black :  charadlers  drawn  with  this  mix¬ 
ture  on  paper  bore  rubbing  much  better  than  the 
othets,  but  were  difcharged  without  much  difficulty 
by  a  wet  pencil. 

“  It  was  now  fufpefled,  that  the  colour  could  not 
be  fufficiently  fixed  on  paper  without  an  oily  cement. 
A3  oils  themfelves  are  made  mifcible  with  watery  fluids 
by  the  intervention  of  gum,  I  mixed  fome  of  the  fofter 
printers  varnifh,  after-mentioned,  with  about  half  its 
weight  of  a  thick  mucilage  of  gum  arabic,  working 
them  well  together  in  a  mortar,  till  they  united  into 
a  fmooth  uniform  mafs :  this  was  beaten  with  lamp¬ 
black,  and  fome  water  added  by  little  and  little,  the 
rubbing  being  continued  till  the  mixture  was  diluted 
to  a  due  conliftence  for  writing.  It  wrote  freely,  and 
of  a  full  brownifh-black  colour  :  the  chara&ers  could 
not  be  difcharged  by  rubbing,  but  water  walked  them 
out,  though  not  near  fo  readily  as  any  of  the  foregoing. 
Inftead  of  the  printers  varnifh  or  boiled  oil,  I  mixed 
raw  linfeed  oil  in  the  fame  manner  with  mucilage  and 
lamp-black  ;  and  on  diluting  the  mixture  with  water, 
obtained  an  ink  not  greatly  different  from  the  other. 

“  Though  thefe  oily  mixtures  anfwcred  better  than 
thofe  with  Ample  gum3  or  glues,  it  was  apprehended 
that  their  being  difchargeable  by  water  would  render 
them  unfit  for  the  purpofes  intended.  The  only  way 
of  obviating  this  imperfe&ion  appeared  to  be,  by  u- 
fing  a  paper  which  fhould  admit  the  black  liquid  to 
fink  a  little  into  its  fubftar.ee.  Accordingly  I  took 
fome  of  the  more  finking  kinds  of  paper,  and  common 
paper  made  damp  as  for  printing  ;  and  had  the  fatif- 
fadion  to  find,  that  neither  the  oily  nor  the  fimple 
gummy  mixtures  fpread  upon  them  fo  much  as  might 
have  been  expe&ed,  and  that  the  chara&ers  were  as 
fixed  as  could  be  defired,  for  they  could  not  be  walhed 
out  without  rubbing  off  part  of  the  fubftance  of  the 
paper  itfelf. 

“  All  thefe  inks  muft  be  now  and  then  flirred  or 
fhaken  during  the  time  of  ufe,  to  mix  lip  the  black 
powder,  which  fettles  by  degrees  to  the  bottom  ;  thofe 
Vot.  V. 


with  oil  muft  be  well  fhaken  alfo,  though  not  ufed, 
once  a-day,  or  at  leaft  once  in  three  or  four  days,  to 
keep  the  oil  united  with  the  water  and  gum  ;  for  if 
once  the  oil  feparates,  which  it  is  apt  to  do  by  (land¬ 
ing  at  reft  for  fome  days,  it  can  no  longer  be  mixed 
with  the  thin  fluid  by  any  agitation.  But  though 
this  imperfed  union  of  the  ingredients  renders  thefe 
inks  lefs  fit  for  general  ufe  than  thofe  commonly  em¬ 
ployed,  1  apprehend  there  are  many  occafions  in 
which  thefe  kinds  of  inconveniences  will  not  be  thought 
to  counterbalance  the  advantage  of  having  writings 
which  we  may  be  affured  will  be  as  lading  as  the  paper 
they  are  written  upon.  And  indeed  the  inconvenience 
may  be  in  a  great  meafure  obviated  by  ufing  cotton 
in  the  ink-ftand,  which,  imbibing  the  fluid,  prevents 
the  feparation  of  the  black  powder  diffufed  through  it. 

“  All  the  inks,  however,  made  on  the  principle 
we  are  now  fpeaking  of,  can  be  difcharged  by  waffl¬ 
ing,  unlefs  the  paper  admits  them  to  fink  into  its  fub¬ 
ftance.  The  ancients  were  not  infenfible  of  this  im- 
perfe&ion ;  and  fometimes  endeavoured  to  obviate  it, 
according  to  Pliny,  by  ufing  vinegar,  inftead  of  water, 
for  tempering  the  mixture  of  lamp-black  and  gum. 
I  tried  vinegar,  and  found  it  to  be  of  fome  advantage, 
not  as  giving  any  improvement  to  the  cement,  but  by 
promoting  the  finking  of  the  matter  into  the  paper. 
As  this  waffling  out  of  the  ink  may  be  prevented,  by 
ufing  a  kind  of  paper  eafy  enough  to  be  procured,  it 
is  fcarcely  to  be  confidered  as  an  imperfe&ion  ;  and 
indeed,  on  other  kinds  of  paper,  it  is  an  imperfe&ion 
only  fo  far  as  it  may  give  occafion  to  fraud,  for  none 
of  thefe  inks  are  in  danger  of  being  otherwife  dif¬ 
charged  than  by  defign.  The  vitriolic  inks  them¬ 
felves,  and  thofe  of  printed  books  and  copperplates, 
are  all  difchargeable;  nor  can  it  be  expe&ed  of  the 
ink-maker  to  render  writings  fecure  from  frauds. 

“  But  a  further  improvement  may  yet  be  made, 
namely,  that  of  uniting  the  ancient  and  modern  inks 
together  ;  or  ufing  the  common  vitriolic  ink  inftead  of 
water,  for  tempering  the  ancient  mixture  of  gum  and 
lamp-black.  By  this  method  it  fhould  feem  that  the 
writings  would  have  all  the  .durability  of  thofe  of  for¬ 
mer  times,  with  all  the  advantage  that  refults  from 
the  vitriolic  ink  fixing  itfelf  in  the  paper.  Even  where 
the  common  vitriolic  mixture  is  depended  on  for  the 
ink,  it  may  in  many  cafes  be  improved  by  a  fmall 
addition  of  the  ancient  compofition,  or  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Indian  ink  which  anfwers  the  fame  purpofei 
when  the  vitriolic  ink  is  dilute,  and  flows  fo  pale  from 
the  pen,  that  the  fine  ftrokes,  on  firft  writing,  are 
fcarcely  vifible,  the  addition  of  a  little  Indian  ink  is 
the  readied  means  of  giving  it  the  due  blacknefs. 
By  this  admixture  it  may  be  prefumed  alfo  that  the 
vitriolic  ink  will  be  made  more  durable,  the  Indian 
ink  in  fome  meafure  covering  it,  and  defending  it  from 
the  a&ion  of  the  air.  In  all  cafes,  where  Indian  ink 
or  other  fitnilar  compofitions  are  employed,  cotton 
fhould  be  ufed  in  the  ink  (land,  as  already  mentioned, 
to  prevent  the  fettling  of  the  black  powder.” 

Indian  Ink,  a  valuable  black  for  water-colours, 
brought  from  China  and  other  parts  of  the  Eaft  In¬ 
dies,  fometimes  in  large  rolls,  but  more  commonly  in 
fmall  quadrangular  cakes,  and  generally  marked  with 
Chinefe  charaffters.  Dr  Lewis,  from  experiments 
made  on  this  fubftance,  hath  (hewn  that  it  is  compofed 
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of  fine  lamp-black  and  animal-glue  :  and  accordingly, 
for  the  preparation  of  it,  he  defires  us  to  mix  the  lamp¬ 
black  with  as  much  melted  glue  as  is  fufficientto  give 
it  a  tenacity  proper  for  being  made  into  cakes  ;  and 
thefe  when  dry,  he  tells  us,  anfwered  as  well  as  thofe 
imported  from  the  Eaft  Indies,  both  with  regard  to 
the  colour,  and  the  freedom  of  working.  Ivory-black, 
and  other  charcoal-blacks,  levigated  to  a  great  degree 
of  finenefs,  anfwered  as  well  as  the  lamp-black ;  but 
in  the  (late  in  which  ivory-black  is  commonly  fold,  it 
proved  much  too  gritty,  and  feparated  too  haftily 
from  the  water. 

Printing  Ink,  is  totally  different  from  Indian  ink, 
or  that  made  ufe  of  in  writing.  It  is  an  oily  compo- 
fition,  of  the  confiftence  of  an  ointment:  the  me¬ 
thod  of  preparing  it  was  long  kept  a  fecret  by  thofe 
whofe  employment  it  was  to  make  it,  and  who  were  in- 
•terefted  in  concealing  it ;  and  even  yet  is  but  imperfe&ly 
known.  The  properties  of  good  printing-ink  are, 
to  work  clean  and  eafily,  without  daubing  the  types, 
or  tearing  the  paper  ;  to  have  a  fine  black  colour  ;  to 
wafli  eafily  off  the  types ;  to  dry  foon  ;  and  to  preferve 
its  colour,  without  turning  brown.  This  laft,  which 
is  a  moll  neceffary  property,  is  effectually  obtained  by 
fetting  fire  to  the  oil  with  which  the  printing  ink  is 
made  for  a  few  moments,  and  then  extinguifhing  it  by 
covering  the  vefTel  (a).  It  is  made  to  wafh  eafily  off 
the  types,  by  ufing  foap  as  an  ingredient ;  and  its  work¬ 
ing  clean  depends  on  its  having  a  proper  degree  of 
ftrength,  which  is  given  by  a  certain  addition  of  rofin. 
A  good  deal,  however,  depends  on  the  proportion  of 
the  ingredients  to  each  other  ;  for  if  too  much  foap 
is  added,  the  ink  will  work  very  foul,  and  daub  the 
types  to  a  great  degree.  The  fame  thing  will  happen 
from  ufing  too  much  black,  at  the  fame  time  that 
both  the  map  and  black  hinder  the  ink  from  drying ; 
while  too  much  oil  and  rofin  tear  the  paper,  and  hin¬ 
der  it  from  wafhing  off. — The  following  receipt  has 
been  found  to  make  printing  ink  of  a  tolerable  good 
quality.  “  Take  a  Scots  pint  of  linfeed  oil,  and  fet  it 
over  a  pretty  brilk  fire  in  an  iron  or  copper  veffel  ca¬ 
pable  of  holding  three  or  four  times  as  much.  When 
it  boils  ftrongly,  and  emits  a  thick  fmoke,  kindle  it 
with  a  piece  of  paper,  and  immediately  take  the  vef¬ 
fel  off  the  fire.  Let  the  oil  burn  for  about  a  minute  ; 
then  extinguilh  it  by  covering  the  veffel ;  after  it  has 
grown  pretty  cool,  add  two  pounds  of  black  rofin, 
and  one  pound  of  hard  foap  cut  into  thin  flices.  If 
the  oil  is  very  hot  when  the  foap  is  added,  almoff  the 
whole  mixture  will  run  over  the  veffel.  The  mixture 
is  then  to  be  fet  again  over  the  fire  ;  and  when  the 
ingredients  are  thoroughly  melted,  a  pound  of  lamp- 
black,  previoufly  put  through  a  lawn  fieve,  is  to  be 
ftirred  into  it.  The  whole  ought  then  to  be  ground 
on  a  marble  (tone,  or  in  a  mill  like  the  levigating  mill 
deferibed  under  the  article  Chemistry,  n°  97.” 

Though  the  above  receipt  is  greatly  fuperior  to 
any  that  hath  been  hitherto  publifhed,  all  of  which 
are  capitally  deficient  in  not  mentioning  the  Tiecef- 
fary  ingredients  of  rofin  and  foap  ;  yet  it  mull  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  ink  made  in  this  manner  is  inferior 
in  point  of  colour,  and  is  likewife  more  apt  to  daub 
the  types  and  make  an  indiftinCt  imprefiion,  than  fuch 


as  is  prepared  by  fome  of  thofe  who  make  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  commodity  their  employment  ;  fo  that 
either  a  variation  in  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients, 
a  nicety  in  the  mixture,  or  fome  additional  ingredient, 
feems  neceffary  to  bring  it  to  the  requifite  perfection. 

Ink  for  the  Rolling  Prefs ,  is  made  of  linfeed  oil 
burnt  in  the  fame  manner  as  that  for  common  printing- 
ink,  and  then  mixed  with  Francfort-black,  and  finely 
round.  There  are  no  certain  proportions  which  can 
e  determined  in  this  kind  of  ink  ;  every  workman 
adding  oil  or  black  to  his  ink,  as  he  thinks  proper, 
in  order  to  make  it  fait  his  own  tafte. — Some,  how¬ 
ever,  mix  a  portion  of  common  boiled  oil  which  has 
never  been  burnt :  but  this  mull  neceffarily  be  a  bad 
praCtice,  as  fuch  oil  is  apt  to  go  through  the  paper  ; 
a  fault  very  common  in  prints,  efpecially  if  the  paper 
is  not  very  thick.  No  foap  is  added  ;  becaufe  the  ink 
is  not  cleared  off  from  the  copperplates  with  alkaline 
ley  as  in  common  printing,  but  with  a  brulh  dipped 
in  oil. 

Ink  is  alfo  an  appellation  given  to  any  coloured 
liquor,  ufed  in  writing,  whether  red,  yellow,  green, 
&c.  Many  different  kinds  of  thefe  inks  may  be 
prepared  by  the  directions  given  under  the  article 
Colour-making,  which  it  would  be  fuperfluous  here 
to  repeat. 

Sympathetic  Ink,  a  liquor  with  which  a  perfon 
may  write,  and  yet  nothing  appear  on  the  paper  after 
it  is  dry,  till  fome  other  means  are  ufed,  fuch  as 
holding  the  paper  to  the  fire,  rubbing  it  over  with 
fome  other  liquor,  &c. 

Thefe  kinds  of  ink  may  be  divided  into  feven  claffes, 
and  that  with  refpeCt  to  the  means  ufed  to  make  them 
vifible;  viz.  I.  Such  as  become  invifible  by  palling 
another  liquor  over  them,  or  by  expofing  them  to  the 
vapour  of  that  liquor.  2.  Thofe  that  do  not  appear 
fo  long  as  they  are  kept  clofe,  but  foon  become  vifible 
on  being  expofed  to  the  air.  3.  Such  as  appear  by 
ftrewing  or  fifting  fome  very  fine  powder  of  any  co¬ 
lour  over  them.  4.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by 
being  expofed  to  the  fire.  5.  Such  as  become  vifible 
by  heat,  but  difappear  again  by  cold  or  the  moillure 
of  the  air.  6.  Thofe  which  become  vifible  by  being 
wetted  with  water.  7.  Such  as  appear  of  various  co¬ 
lours,  red,  yellow,  blue,  &c. 

I.  The  firft.  clafs  contains  four  kinds  of  ink,  viz, 
folutions  of  lead,  bifmuth,  gold,  and  green  vitriol.  The 
firft  two  become  vifible  in  the  fame  manner,  viz.  by 
the  contact  of  fulphureous  liquids  or  fumes.  For  the 
firft,  a  folution  of  common  fugar-of-lead  in  water  will 
anfwer  as  well  as  more  troublefome  preparations.  If 
you  write  with  this  folution  with  a  clean  pen,  the 
writing  when  dry  will  be  totally  invifible :  but  if  it  be 
wetted  with  a  folution  of  hepar  fulphuris ,  or  of  orpiment, 
diffolved  by  means  of  quick-lime  ;  or  if  it  be  expofed 
to  the  ftrong  vapours  of  thefe  folutions,  but  efpecially 
to  the  vapour  of  volatile  tinCture  of  fulphur;  the  wri¬ 
ting  will  appear  of  a  brown  colour,  more  or  lefs  deep 
according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  fulphureous  fume. 
By  the  fame  means,  what  is  wrote  with  the  folution 
of  bifmuth  in  fpirit  of  nitre  will  appear  of  a  deep 
black. 

T'he  fympathctic  ink  prepared  from  gold,  depends 

on 


(a)  This  is  mentioned  by  Dr  Lewis  in  his  Philofophical  Commerce  of  Arts ;  but  he  feems  not  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  method  of  giving  it  the  other  neceflary  properties- 
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Ink.  on  the  property  by  which  that  metal  precipitates  from 
its  folvent  on  the  addition  of  a  folution  of  tin.  If 
you  write  with  a  folution  of  gold  in  aqua  regia,  and 
let  the  paper  dry  gently  in  the  {hade,  nothing  will  ap¬ 
pear  for  the  firft  feven  or  eight  hours.  Dip  a  pencil 
or  a  fmall  fine  fponge  in  the  folution  of  tin,  and  draw- 
ing  it  lightly  over  the  invifible  characters,  they  will 
immediately  appear,  of  a  purple  colour. 

Characters  wrote  with  a  folution  of  green  vitriol 
carefully  depurated,  will  likewife  be  invifible  when 
the  paper  is  dry  ;  but  if  wetted  with  an  infufion  of 
galls,  they  will  immediately  appear  as  if  wrote  with 
common  ink.  If,  inftead  of  this  infufion,  a  folution 
of  the  phlogifticated  alkali,  impregnated  with  the  co¬ 
louring  matter  Prufiian  blue  is  made  up  of,  the  writing 
will  appear  of  a  very  deep  blue. 

II.  To  the  fecond  clafs  belong  the  folutions  of  all 
thofe  metals  which  are  apt  to  attraCt  phlogifton  from 
the  air,  fuch  as  lead,  bifmuth,  filver,  &c.  The  fym- 
pathetic  ink  of  gold  already  mentioned  belongs  alfo  to 
this  clafs;  for  if  the  characters  wrote  with  it  are  long 
expofed  to  the  air,  they  become  by  degrees  of  a  deep 
violet  colour,  nearly  approaching  to  black.  In  like 
manner,  characters  wrote  with  a  folution  of  filver  in 
aqua  fortis  are  invifible  when  newly  dried,  but  being 
expofed  to  the  fun,  appear  of  a  grey  colour  like  flate. 
To  this  clafs  alfo  belong  folutions  of  lead  in  vinegar; 
copper  in  aqua  fortis;  tin  in  aqua  regia;  emery,  and 
fome  kinds  of  pyrites,  in  fpirit  of  fait ;  mercury,  in  aqua 
fortis;  or  iron,  in  vinegar.  Each  of  thefe  has  a  par¬ 
ticular  colour  when  expofed  to  the  air;  but  they  have 
the  difagreeable  property  of  corroding  the  paper,  fo 
that  after  fome  time  the  characters  appear  like  holes 
cut  out  of  the  paper. 

III.  The  third  clafs  of  fympathetic  inks  contains 
fuch  liquids  as  have  fome  kind  of  glutinous  vifcofity, 
and  at  the  fame  time  are  long  a  drying ;  by  which 
means,  though  the  eye  cannot  difcern  the  characters 
wrote  with  them  npon  paper,  the  powders  ftrewed 
upon  them  immediately  adhere,  and  thus  make  the 
writing  become  vifible.  Of  this  kind  are  urine,  milk, 
the  juices  of  fome  vegetables,  weak  folutions  of  the 
deliquefcent  falts,  Sec. 

IV.  This  clafs,  comprehending  all  thofe  that,  be¬ 
come  vifible  by  being  expofed  to  the  fire,  is  very  ex- 
tenfive,  as  it  contains  all  thofe  colourlefs  liquids  in 
which  the  matter  dilfolved  is  capable  of  being  re¬ 
duced,  or  of  reducing  the  paper,  into  a  fort  of  charcoal 
by  a  fmall  heat.  A  very  eafily  procured  ink  of  this 
kind  is  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  as  much  water  as 
will  prevent  it  from  corroding  the  paper.  Letters 
wrote  with  this  fluid  are  perfectly  invifible  when  dry, 
but  inftantly  appear  as  black  as  if  wrote  with  the 
fineft  ink  on  being  held  near  the  fire.  Juice  of  le¬ 
mons  or  onions,  a  folution  of  fal-ammoniac,  green  vi¬ 
triol,  &c.  will  anfwer  the  fame  purpofe,  though  not  fo 
eafily,  or  with  fo  little  heat. 

V.  The  fifth  clafs  comprehends  only  folutions  of 
Regulus  of  Cobalt  in  fpirit  of  fait  ;  for  the  properties 
of  which,  fee  Chemistry,  n°  259. 

VI.  This  clafs  comprehends  fuch  inks  as  become 
vifible  when  characters  wrote  with  them  are  rvetted 
with  water.  They  are  made  of  all  fueh  fubflances  as 
depofit  a  copious  fediment  when  mixed  with  water, 
diflolving  only  imperfeCtly  in  that  fluid.  Of  this  kind 


are  dried  alum,  fugar-of-lead,  vitriol,  &c.  We  have  Inland, 
therefore  only  to  write  with  a  ftrong  folution  of  thefe  lnn~ 
falts  upon  paper,  and  the  characters  will  be  invifible 
when  dry;  but  when  we  apply  water,  the  fmall  por¬ 
tion  of  dried  fait  cannot  again  be  difiblved  in  the 
water.  Hence  the  infoluble  part  becomes  vifible 
on  the  paper,  and  {hews  the  characters  wrote  in  white, 
grey,  brown,  or  any  other  colour  which  the  precipitate 
aflumes. 

VII.  Characters  may  be  made  to  appear  of  a  fine 
crimfoo,  purple,  or  yellow,  by  writing  on  paper  with 
folution  of  tin  in  aqua  regia,  and  then  pafiing  over  it 
a  pencil  dipt  in  a  decoCtion  of  cochineal,  Brazil-wood, 
logwood,  yellow-wood,  &c. —  For  an  account  of  the 
nature  of  all  thefe  fympathetic  inks,  however,  and  the 
principles  on  which  they  are  made,  fee  the  articles 
Chemistry  and  Colour-making,  paffim. 

INLAND,  a  name  for  any  part  of  a  country  at  a 
dittance  from  the  fea. 

Inland  Navigation.  See  Canal. 

Inland  Trade,  that  kind  of  trade  carried  on  be¬ 
tween  the  different  parts  of  the  fame  kingdom, 
whether  over  land,  or  by  means  of  inland  naviga¬ 
tion. 

INN,  a  place  appointed  for  the  entertainment  and 
relief  of  travellers. 

Inns  are  licenfed  and  regulated  by  juftices  of  the 
peace,  who  oblige  the  landlord  to  enter  into  recogni¬ 
zances  for  keeping  good  order.  If  a  perfon  who  keeps 
a  common  inn,  refufes  to  receive  a  traveller  into  his 
houfe  as  a  gueft,  or  to  find  him  victuals  and  lodging 
on  his  tendering  a  reafonable  price  for  them,  he  is 
liable  to  an  adion  of  damages,  and  may  be  indiCted  siacijf. 
and  fined  at  the  king’s  fuit.  The  rates  of  all  commo-  Comment. 
dities  fold  by  inn-keepers,  according  to  our  ancient 
laws,  may  be  affeffed :  and  inn-keepers  not  felling 
their  hay,  oats,  beans,  &c.  and  all  manner  of  victuals 
at  reafonable  prices,  without  taking  any  thing  for  lit¬ 
ter,  maybe  fined  and  imprifoned,  &c.  by  2ljac.  I.  c.  2,r. 

Where  an  iun-keeper  harbours  thieves,  perfons  of  in¬ 
famous  character,  or  fuffers  any  diforders  in  his  houfe, 
or  fets  up  a  new  inn  where  there  is  no  need  of  one,  to 
to  the  hindrance  of  ancient  and  well -governed  inns, 
he  is  indictable  and  fineable  ;  and  by  ftatute,  fuch  inn 
may  be  fuppreffed.  ACiion  upon  the  cafe  lies  againft 
any  inn-keeper,  if  a  theft  be  committed  on  his  gueft 
by  a  fervant  of  the  inn,  or  any  other  perfon  not  be¬ 
longing  to  the  gueft;  though  it  is  otherwife  where 
the  gueft  is  not  a  traveller,  but  one  of  the  fame  town 
or  village,  for  there  the  inn-keeper  is  not  chargeable; 
nor  is  the  mafter  of  a  private  tavern  anfwerable  for  a 
robbery  committed  on  his  gueft:  it  is  faid,  that  even 
tho’  the  travelling  gueft  does  not  deliver  his  goods,  &c. 
into  the  inn-keeper’s  poffeflion,  yet  if  they  are  ftolen, 
he  is  chargeable.  An  inn-keeper  is  not  anfwerable 
for  any  thing  out  of  his  inn,  but  only  for  fuch  as  are 
within  it ;  yet,  where  he  of  his  own  accord  puts  the 
gueft’s  horfe  to  grafs,  and  the  horfe  is  ftolen,  he  is 
anfwerable,  he  not  having  the  gueft’s  orders  for  put¬ 
ting  fuch  horfe  to  grafs.  The  inn-keeper  may  juftify 
the  {topping  of  the  horfe,  or  other  thing  of  his  gueft, 
for  his  reckoning,  and  may  detain  the  fame  till  it  be 
paid.  Where  a  perfon  brings  his  horfe  to  an  inn,  and 
leaves  him  in  the  liable,  the  inn-keeper  may  detain 
him  till  fuch  time  as  the  owner  pays  for  his  keeping  r 
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and  if  the  horfe  eats  out  as  much  as  he  is  worth,  after 
a  reafonable  appraifement  made,  he  may  fell  the  horfe 
^_and  pay  himfelf:  but  when  a  gueft  brings  feveral 
horfes  to  an  inn,  and  afterwards  takes  them  all  away 
except  one,  this  horfe  fo  left  may  not  be  fold  for  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  debt  for  the  others;  for  every  horfe  is  to 
be  fold,  only  to  make  fatisfa&ion  for  what  is  due  for 
his  own  meat. 

Inns  of  Court,  are  colleges  in  London,  for  the  fludy 
of  the  laws  of  England,  with  all  conveniencies  for  the 
lodging  and  entertainment  of  the  profeffors  and  ftu- 
dents. 

In  thefe  colleges,  there  are  not  only  fuch  ftudents 
as  ftudy  the  laws  of  this  kingdom,  in  order  to  render 
themfelves  capable  of  pra&iling  in  the  courts  of  law 
at  Weftminfter;  but  alfo  fuch  other  gentlemen  of  for¬ 
tune  as  apply  themfelves  to  this  ftudy,  in  order  to 
know  and  vindicate  their  rights,  and  to  render  them¬ 
felves  more  ferviceable  to  their  country. 

Our  inns  of  court,  which  are  numerous,  and  juftly 
famed  for  the  production  of  men  of  learning,  are  go¬ 
verned  by  mailers,  principals,  benchers,  ftewards,  and 
other  officers ;  and  have  public  halls  for  exercifes, 
readings,  &c.  which  the  ftudents  are  obliged  to  attend 
and  perform  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  before  they 
can  be  admitted  to  plead  at  the  bar.  Thefe  focieties 
have  not,  however,  any  judicial  authority  over  their 
members;  but  inftead  of  this,  they  have  certain  orders 
among  themfelves,  which  have,  by  confent,  the  force 
of  laws;  for  lighter  offences,  perfons  are  only  excom- 
moned ,  or  put  out  of  commons;  for  greater,  they  lofe 
their  chambers,  and  are  expelled  the  college;  and 
when  once  expelled  out  of  one  fociety,  they  are  never 
received  by  any  of  the  othefs.  The  gentlemen  in 
thefe  focieties  may  be  divided  into  benchers,  outer- 
barrifters,  inner-barrifters,  and  ftudents. 

The  four  principal  inns  of  court  are  the  Inner- 
temple,  Middle-temple,  Lincoln’s-inn,  and  Gray’s- 
inn ;  the  other  inns  are  the  two  Serjeant’s-inns;  and 
the  others,  which  are  lefs  confiderable,  are  Clifford’s- 
inn,  Symond’s-inn,  Clement’s-inn,  Lion’s-inn,  Furni- 
val’s-inn,  Staple’s-inn,  Thavie’s-inn,  Barnard’s-inn, 
and  New-inn.  Thefe  are  moftly  taken  up  by  attor¬ 
neys,  follicitors,  &e. ;  but  they  belong  to  the  inns  of 
court,  who  fend  yearly  fome  of  their  barrifters  to  read 
to  them. 

INNATE  ideas,  thofe  fuppofed  to  be  (lamped  on 
the  mind,  from  the  firft  moment  of  its  exiftence,  and 
which  it  conftantly  brings  into  the  world  with  it;  a 
dodlrine  which  Mr  Locke  has  taken  great  pains  to 
refute. 

INNERKEITHING.  See  Inverkeithing. 

INNERLOCHY,  or  Fort-William,  a  fortrefs 
lately  eredled  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  at  the 
mouth  of  a  large  lake  in  the  county  of  Lochaber, 
28  miles  S.  W.  of  Lochnefs,  and  100  N.  W.  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  W.  Long.  5.  15.  N.  Lat.  56.  55. 

INNISKILLING,  a  ftrong  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Fermanagh,  and  province  of  Ulfter. 
The  inhabitants  diftinguiffied  themfelves  in  favour  of 
king  William  foon  after  the  revolution,  againft  king 
James’3  party.  It  is  fcated  between  two  lakes,  in 
W.  Long.  5.  50.'  N.  Lat.  54.  20. 

INNOCENT’S  day,  a  feftival  of  the  Chriftian 
church,  obferved  on  December  28th,  in  memory  of 


the  maffacre  of  the  innocent  children  by  the  command  Innomiiuta,| 
of  Herod  king  of  Judasa.  See  Jesus  Chrt/l ;  and  Inoculation.' 
Jews,  n°24.pat.a//.  TheGreekchurch  in  theirkalendar, 
and  the  Abyffinians  of  Ethiopia  in  their  offices,  com¬ 
memorate  14,000  infants  on  this  occaiion. 

INNOMINATA  ossa,  in  anatomy.  See  there, 
n°  38.  a,  b. 

INOCULATION,  or  budding,  in  gardening,  is 
commonly  pra&ifed  upon  all  forts  of  (lone-fruit  ;  as 
nectarines,  peaches,  apricots,  plumbs,  cherries,  as 
alfo  upon  oranges  and  jafmines :  and  indeed  this  is 
preferable  to  any  fort  of  grafting  for  mod  forts  of 
fruit.  The  method  of  performing  it  is  as  follows; 

You  mud  be  provided  with  a  (harp  pen-knife  with  a 
flat  haft,  which  is  to  raife  the  bark  of  the  (lock  to 
admit  the  bud ;  and  fome  found  bafs-mat,  which 
ffiould  be  foaked  in  water,  to  increafe  its  ftrength,  and 
render  it  more  pliable;  then  having  taken  off  the  cut¬ 
tings  from  the  trees  you  would  propagate,  you  mud 
choofe  a  fmooth  part  of  the  (lock,  about  five  or  fix 
inches  above  the  furface  of  the  ground,  if  defigned  for 
dwarfs;  but  if  for  ftandards,  they  fhould  be  budded 
fix  feet  above-ground.  Then  with  your  knife  make 
an  horizontal  cut  acrofs  the  rind  of  the  (lock,  and 
from  the  middle  of  that  cut  make  a  (lit  downwards, 
two  inches  in  length,  that  it  may  be  in  the  form  of  a 
T;  but  you  muff  be  careful  not  to  cut  too  deep,  left 
you  wound  the  dock :  then  having  cut  off  the  leaf 
from  the  bud,  leaving  the  foot-ftalk  remaining,  you 
ffiould  make  a  crofs  cut,  about  half  an  inch  below  the 
eye,  and  with  your  knife  (lit  off  the  bud,  with  part  of 
the  wood  to  it;  this  done,  you  mud  with  your  knife 
pull  off  that  part  of  the  wood  which  was  taken  with 
the  bud,  obferving  whether  the  eye  of  the  bud  be  left 
to  it  or  not ;  for  all  thofe  buds  which  lofe  their  eyes 
in  dripping,  are  good  for  nothing;  then  having  gently 
railed  the  bark  of  the  dock  with  the  flat  haft  of  your 
pen-knife  clear  to  the  wood,  tbruft  the  bud  therein, 
obferving  to  place  it  fmooth  between  the  rind  and 
wood  of  the  dock,  cutting  off  any  part  of  the  rind 
belonging  to  the  bud,  that  may  be  too  long  for  the 
(lit  made  in  the  (lock  ;  and  fo  having  exaftly  fitted 
the  bud  to  the  (lock,  tie  them  clofely  round  with  bafs- 
mat,  beginning  at  the  under-part  of  the  flit,  and  fo 
proceeding  to  the  top,  taking  care  not  to  bind  round 
the  eye  of  the  bud,  which  ffiould  be  left  open. 

When  your  buds  have  been  innoculated  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  thofe  which  are  freffi  and  plump  you  may' 
be  fure  are  joined  ;  and  at  this  time  you  ffiould  loofen 
the  bandage,  which  if  it  be  not  done  in  time,  will  in¬ 
jure  if  not  deftroy  the  bud.  The  March  following 
cut  off  the  (lock  (loping,  about  three  inches  above  the 
bud,  and  to  what  is  left  fallen  the  (hoot  which  pro¬ 
ceeds  from  the  bud  :  but  this  mud  continue  no  longer 
than  one  year ;  after  which  the  (lock  mud  be  cut  off 
clofe  above  the  bud.  The  time  for  innoculating  is 
from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  Auguft 
but  the  mod  general  rule  is,  when  you  cbferve  the 
buds  formed  at  the  extremity  of  the  fame  year’s  (hoot, 
which  is  a  fign  of  their  having  finiffied  their  fpring 
growth.  The  firft  fort  commonly  inoculated  is  the 
apricot ;  and  the  laft  the  orange-tree,  which  ffiould 
never  be  done  till  the  latter  end  of  Auguft.  And  in 
doing  this  work,  you  ffiould  always  make  choice  of 
cloudy  weather ;  for  if  it  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the 
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fnofcu-  day,  when  the  weather  is  hot,  the  (hoots  will  perfpire 
htiou  f0  faft,  as  to  leave  the  buds  deftitute  of  moifture. 

,11  .  Inoculation,  in  medicine,  the  art  of  tranfplant- 
m“tlon*  Jng  the  fmall-pox  from  one  perfon  to  another,  by  im¬ 
pregnating  the  blood  of  the  found  perfon  with  the 
variolous  matter  from  a  puftule  taken  from  the  other. 
See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

INOSCULATION,  in  anatomy.  See  Anasto¬ 
mosis. 

INPROMPTU,  or  Impromptu.  See  Impromptu. 
INQUEST,  in  Scots  law,  the  fame  with  Jury. 
INQUISITION,  in  the  church  of  Rome,  a  tri¬ 
bunal  in  feveral  Roman  Catholic  countries,  eredted 
by  the  popes  for  the  examination  and  punifhment  of 
heretics. 

This  court  was  founded  in  the  twelfth  century  by 
father  Dominic  and  his  followers,  who  were  fent  by 
pope  Innocent  III.  with  orders  to  excite  the  Catholic 
princes  and  people  to  extirpate  heretics,  tofearch  into 
their  number  and  quality,  and  to  tranfmit  a  faithful 
account  thereof  to  Rome.  Hence  they  were  called 
inquifitors ;  and  this  gave  birth  to  the  formidable  tri¬ 
bunal  of  the  inquifition,  which  was  received  in  all  I- 
taly,  and  the  dominions  of  Spain,  except  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  the  Low  Countries. 

This  diabolical  tribunal  takes  cognizance  of  herefy, 
Judaifm,  Mahometanifm,  Sodomy,  and  polygamy ; 
and  the  people  (land  in  fo  much  fear  of  it,  that  parents 
deliver  up  their  children,  hufbands  their  wives,  and 
matters  their  fervants,  to  its  officers,  without  daring 
in  the  lead  to  murmur.  The  prifoners  are  kept  for  a 
long  time,  till  they  themfelves  turn  their  own  accu- 
fers,  and  declare  the  caufe  of  their  imprifonment ;  for 
they  are  neither  told  their  crime,  nor  confronted  with 
witnefies.  As  foon  as  they  are  imprifoned,  their 
friends  go  into  mourning,  and  fpeak  of  them  as  dead, 
not  daring  to  folicit  their  pardon,  left  they  (hould  be 
brought  in  as  accomplices.  When  there  is  no  (hadow 
of  proof  againft  the  pretended  criminal,  he  is  difchar- 
ged,  after  differing  the  moil  cruel  tortures,  a  tedious 
and  dreadful  imprifonment,  and  the  lofs  of  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  effedts.  The  fentence  againft  the  pri¬ 
foners  is  pronounced  publicly,  and  with  extraordinary 
folemnity.  In  Portugal,  they  eredl  a  theatre  capable  of 
holding  3000  perfons ;  in  which  they  place  a  rich  al¬ 
tar,  and  raife  feats  on  each  fide  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre.  There  the  prifoners  are  placed ;  and 
over-againft  them  is  a  high  chair,  whither  they  are 
called,  one  by  one,  to  hear  their  doom,  from  one  of 
the  inquifitors. 

Thefe  unhappy  people  know  what  they  are  to  fuf- 
fer,  by  the  cloaths  they  wear  that  day.  Thofe  who 
appear  in  their  own  cloaths,  are  difcharged  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  fine :  thofe  who  have  a  fanto  benito,  or 
(trait  yellow  coat  without  fleeves,  charged  with  St 
Andrew’s  crofs,  have  their  lives,  but  forfeit  all  their 
cfftdls:  thofe  who  have  the  refemblance  of  flames, 
made  of  red  ferge,  fewed  upon  their  fanto  benito,  with¬ 
out  any  crofs,  are  pardorled,  but  threatened  to  be 
burnt  if  ever  they  relapfe :  but  thofe  who,  befides 
thefe  flames,  have  on  their  fanto  benito  their  own  pic¬ 
ture,  furrounded  with  figures  of  devils,  are  condemned 
to  expire  in  the  flames.  The  inquifitors,  who  are  ec- 
•clefiaftics,  do  not  pronounce  the  fentence  of  death  ; 
but  form  and  read  an-  aft,  in  which  they  fay,  that 


the  criminal  being  convidled  of  fuch  a  crime,  by  his  Infcribed, 
own  confeffion,  is  with  much  reludlance  delivered  to  ^ 
the  fecular  power  to  be  puniffied  according  to  his  de-  n  c  s- 
merits :  and  this  writing  they  give  to  the  feven  judges 
who  attend  at  the  right  fide  of  the  altar,  who  imme¬ 
diately  pafs  fentence.  For  the  conclufion  of  this  hor¬ 
rid  fcene,  fee  Act  of  Faith. 

INSCRIBED,  in  geometry.  A  figure  is  faid  to 
be  infcribed  in  another,  when  all  its  angles  touch  the 
fide  or  planes  of  the  other  figure. 

INSCRIPTION,  a  title  or  writing  carved,  en¬ 
graved,  or  affixed  to  any  thing,  to  give  a  more  di¬ 
ll  indl  knowledge  of  it,  or  to  tranfmit  Tome  important 
truth  to  pofterity. 

The  infcriptions  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  Dio¬ 
dorus  Siculus,  fufficiently  (hew  that  this  was  the  firft 
method  of  conveying  inftrudlion  to  mankind,  and 
tranfmitting  the  knowledge  of  hiftory  and  fciences  to 
pofterity  :  thus  the  ancients  engraved  upon  pillars  both, 
the  principles  of  fciences,  and  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

Pififtratus  carved  precepts  of  hufbandry  on  pillars  of 
(lone;  and  the  treaties  of  confederacy  between  the 
Romans  and  Jews,  were  engraved  on  plates  of  brafs. 

Hence,  antiquarians  have  been  very  curious  in  exa¬ 
mining  the  infcriptions  on  ancient  ruins,  coins,  me¬ 
dals,  &c. 

Academy  of  Inscriptions.  See  Academy. 

INSECTS,  insecta,  in  natural  hiftory,  a  fmaller 
fort  of  animals,  commonly  fuppofed  to  be  exfangui- 
ous;  and  diftinguilhed  by  certain  incifures,  cuttings, 
or  indentings  in  their  bodies.  The  word  is  originally 
Latin,  formed  of  in,  and  feco ,  “  I  cut ;”  the  rcafon 
of  which  is,  that  in  fome  of  this  tribe,  as  ants,  the 
body  feems  to  be  cut  or  divided  into  two  ;  orbecaufe 
the  bodies  of  many,  as  worms,  caterpillars,  &c.  are 
compofed  of  divers  circles,  or  rings,  which  are  a  fort 
of  incifurse. 

By  fome  natural  hiftorians,  this  clafs  of  animals  is 
confidered  as  the  moft  imperfedl  of  any,  while  others 
prefer  them  to  the  larger  animals.  One  mark  of  their 
imperfedtion  is  faid  to  be,  that  many  of  them  can  live 
a  long  time,  though  deprived  of  thofe  organs  which 
are  neceflary  to  life  in  the  higher  ranks  of  nature. 

Many  of  them  are  furnifhed  with  lungs  and  an  heart,, 
like  the  nobler  animals  \  yet  the  caterpillar  continues 
to  live,  though  its  heart  and  lungs,  which  is  often 
the  cafe,  are  entirely  eaten  away. — It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  from  their  conformation  alone  that  infedls  are 
inferior  to  other  animals,  but  from  their  inftindts  alfo. 

It  is  true,  that  the  ant  and  the  bee  prefent  us  with 
ftriking  inftances  of  affiduity  ;  yet  even  thefe  are  in¬ 
ferior  to  the  marks  of  fagacity  difplayed  by  the  larger 
animals.  A  bee  taken  from  the  fwarm  is  totally  help- 
lefs  and  inadtive,  incapable  of  giving  the  fmalleft  va¬ 
riation  to  its  inftindls.  It  has  but  one  Angle 
method  of  operating;  and  if  put  from  that,  it  can 
turn  to  no  other.  In  the  purfuits  of  the  hound,  there 
is  fomething  like  choice ;  but  in  the  labours  of  the 
bee,  the  whole  appears  like  neceffity  and  compulfion. 

— All  other  animals  are  capable  of  fome  degree  of  e- 
ducation  •  their  inftindts  may  be  fuppreffed  or  altered ; 
the  dog  may  be  taught  to  fetch  and  carry,  the  bird 
to  whiftle  a  tune,  and  the  ferpent  to  dance  :  but  the 
infedt  has  only  one  invariable  method  of  operating; 
no  arts  can  turn  it  from  its  inftindts  5  and  indeed  its 
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In fefb.  Hfe  ,'s  too  fliort  for  inftrudion,  as  a  fir.gle  feafon  often 
“  terminates  its  exiftence. — Their  amazing  number  is 

alfo  an  imperfedion.  It  is  a  rule  that  obtains  through 
all  nature,  that  the  nobler  animals  are  Hourly  produced, 
and  that  nature  ads  with  a  kind  of  dignified  oecono- 
my  ;  but  the  meaner  births  are  lavifhed  in  profufion, 
and  thoufands  are  brought  forth  merely  to  fupply  the 
neceffities  of  the  more  favourite  part  of  the  creation. 
Of  all  produdions  in  nature,  infeds  are  by  far  the  moil 
numerous.  The  vegetables  which  cover  the  furface  of 
the  earth  bear  no  proportion  to  the  multitudes  of  in¬ 
fers  ;  and  though,  at  firft  fight,  herbs  of  the  field 
feem  to  be  the  parts  of  organized  nature  produced  in 
the  greateft  abundance,  yet,  upon  more  minute  in- 
fpedion,  we  find  every  plant  fupporting  a  mixture  of 
fcarce  perceptible  creatures,  that  fill  up  the  compafs 
of  youth,  vigour,  and  age,  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  days 
exiftence. — In  Lapland,  and  fome  parts  of  America, 
the  infeds  are  fo  numerous,  that  if  a  candle  is  lighted 
they  fwarm  about  it  in  fuch  multitudes,  that  it  is  in- 
ilantly  extinguiftied  by  them  ;  and  in  thefe  parts  of 
the  world,  the  miferable  inhabitants  are  forced  to 
finear  their  bodies  and  faces  with  tar,  or  fome  other 
unduous  compofition,  to  proted  them  from  the  (lings 
of  their  minute  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  Swammerdam  argues  for  the 
perfedion  of  infeds  in  the  following  manner.  “  After 
an  attentive  examination  (fays  he)  of  the  nature  and 
anatomy  of  the  fmalleft  as  well  as  the  larged  animals, 
I  cannot  help  allowing  the  lead  an  equal,  or  perhaps 
a  fuperior,  degree  of  dignity.  If,  while  we  diffed 
with  care  the  larger  animals,  we  are  filled  with  won¬ 
der  at  the  elegant  difpofition  of  their  parts,  to  what 
an  height  is  our  aftonifhment  railed,  when  wedifcover 
all  thefe  parts  arranged,  in  the  lead,  in  the  fame  re¬ 
gular  manner !  Notwithftanding  the  fmallnefs  of  ants, 
nothing  hinders  our  preferring  them  to  the  larged 
animals,  if  we  confider  either  their  unwearied  dili¬ 
gence,  their  wonderful  drength,  or  their  inimitable 
propenfity  to  labour.  Their  amazing  love  to  their 
young  is  dill  more  unparalleled  among  the  larger 
cl  a  ffe's.  They  not  only  daily  carry  them  to  fuch  places 
as  may  afford  them  food  ;  but  if  by  accident  they  are 
killed,  and  even  cut  into  pieces,  they  will  with  the 
utmoft  tendernefs  carry  them  away  piecemeal  in  their 
arms.  Who  can  (hew  fuch  an  example  among  the 
larger  animals  which  are  dignified  with  the  title  of  per - 
fed?  Who  can  find  an  inttance  in  any  other  creature 
that  can  come  in  competition  with  this  ?” 

On  this  difpute  it  is  only  neceffary  to  obferve,  that 
the  wifdom  of  the  Creator  is  fo  confpicuous  in  all  his 
works,  and  fuch  furprifing  art  is  difcovered  in  the  me- 
ehanifm  of  the  body  of  every  creature,  that  it  is  very 
difficult,  if  not  impoffible,  to  fay  where  it  is  mod,  and 
where  it  is  lead,  to  be  obferved. — The  nature  and  pro¬ 
perties  of  infeds  are  certainly  very  wonderful.  Many 
particulars  relating  to  them  may  be  found  under  diffe¬ 
rent  articles  of  this  work  ;  but  thofe  who  defire  to  fee 
this  fubjed  treated  in  a  full  and  ample  manner,  mud 
have  recourfe  to  the  works  of  Reaumur  and  Swammer¬ 
dam. 

Of  the  Kinds  of  Insects,  and  where  the  CdleCtor  for 
the  Cabinet  may  find  them.  Infeds  in  general  are 
known  to  moft  people,  the  fyftematic  diltindions  but 
to  few  ;  nor  have  we  any  Englifh  names  for  the  greatctl 


part  of  them.  The  general  denominations  of  beetles,  Wefts, 
butterflies,  moths,  flies,  bees,  wafps,  and  a  few  other  ~ 
common  names,  are  all  that  our  language  fupplies.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  anumerate  the  im- 
menfe  variety  of  genera  and  fpecies  to  any  perfon  un- 
lkilled  in  the  fcience  of  entomology  :  we  may,  how¬ 
ever,  give  diredions  under  general  names  where  to  find 
each  kind. 

The  clafs  of  infeds  is  divided  by  Linnjeus  into  fe- 
ven  orders.  See  Zoology. 

I.  The  Coleoptera,  (from  xuxsor,  a  Jheath ,  and 

a  wing,)  are  fuch  infeds  as  have  crudaceous  -  I 
elytra  or  (hells,  which  (hut  together,  and  form  a  lon¬ 
gitudinal  future  down  the  back  of  the  infed ;  as  the 

beetle,  (buprefiris  ignita,)  fig.  1 1.  Many  of  them  (as  cliv 
the  fiarabaus  or  chaffer,  dermefies  or  leather-eater, 
hifter  or  mimick- beetle,  Jlapbylinus  or  rove-beetle,  &c.) 
are  found  in  and  under  the  dung  of  animals,  efpecially 
of  cows,  horfes,  and  (heep.  Some  (as  lucanus  or  dag-  -  -  , 
beetle,  cerambyx  or  capricorn  beetle,  dermefies ,  &c.) 
are  found  in  rotten  and  half-decayed  wood,  and  under  and  Traui 
the  decayed  bark  of  trees.  Others  (as  hifier,  fi!phaCom?anion> 
or  carrion •  beetle,  fiaphy linus,  &c.)  on  the  carcafes  ofp>  &c‘ 
animals  that  have  been  dead  four  or  five  days;  on  moift 
bones  that  have  been  gnawed  by  dogs  or  other  ani¬ 
mals ;  on  flowers  having  a  fetid  fmell ;  and  on  feveral 
kinds  of  fungous  fubdances,  particularly  the  rotten 
and  mod  (linking,  Others  (as  byrrhus ,  curculio  or  wee¬ 
vil,  bruchus  or  feed-beetle,  &c.)  may  be  found  in  a 
morning  about  the  bottoms"  of  perpendicular  rocks 
and  fand-banks,  and  alfo  upon  the  flowers  of  trees 
and  herbaceous  plants.  Many  kinds  (as  gyrinus  or 
whirl-beetle,  dytifeus  or  water-beetle,  &c. )  may  be 
caught  in  rivers,  lakes,  and  ftanding  pools,  by  means 
of  a  thread- net,  with  final]  mefties,  on  a  round  wire- 
hoop,  fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  pole.  In  the  middle 
of  the  day,  when  the  fuu  (hines  hot,  fome  (as  the  coc- 
cinella  or  lady-fly,  buprefiis  or  burn -cow,  chryfomela 
or  golden  honey-beetle,  cantharis  or  foft-winged- 
beetle,  elater  or  fpring- beetle,  necydalis  or  dipt- wing¬ 
ed  beetle,  &c.)  are  to  be  feen  on  plants  and  flowers, 
blighted  trees  and  (hrubs.  Others  (as  lampyris  or 
glow-worm,  &c.)  frequent  mold  meadows,  and  are  belt 
difcovered  at  night,  by  the  (hining  light  which  they 
emit.  A  great  variety  fit  clofe  on  the  leaves  of  plants, 
particularly  of  the  burdock,  elecampane,  coltsfoot,  dock, 
thidle,  and  the  like,  (as  the  cajfida  or  tortoife-beetle, 

&c.)  ;  or  feed  on  different  kinds  of  tender  herbs  (as  the 
melo'e  or  blifter-beetle. )  Numbers  (as  the  tenebrio  or 
dinking-beetle,)  maybe  found  in  houfes,  dark  cellars, 
damp  pits,  caves,  and  fubterraneous  paffages  ;  or  on 
umbelliferous  flowers,  (as  the  cerambyx,  ptinus,  Sec.) ; 
or  on  the  trunks  as  well  3s  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  in  tim¬ 
ber-yards,  and  in  the  holes  of  decayed  wood.  Some 
(as  the  leptura  or  wood-beetle,  cicindela  or  glofiy- 
beetle,  &c.)  inhabit  wild  commons,  the  margins  of 
pools,  marlhes-,  and  rivulets;  and  are  likewife  feen 
creeping  on  flags,  reeds,  and  all  kinds  of  water- 
plants.  Multitudes  (as  th e  carabus  or  ground-beetle) 
live  under  Hones,  mofs,  rubbifh,  and  wrecks  near  the 
(hores  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Thefe  are  found  alfo  in 
bogs,  marflies,  moift  places,  pits,  holes  of  the  earth, 
and  on  ftems  of  trees  ;  and  in  an  evening  they  crawl 
plentifully  along  path-ways  after  a  (hower  of  rain. 

Some  (as  the  forficula  or  earwig)  may  be  difcovered 


Iirfefts, 
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In  the  hollow  Hems  of  decayed  umbelliferous  plants, 
and  on  many  forts  of  flowers  and  fruits. 

II.  Hemiptera,  (from  half,  and  ■a'ht0'1,  a 

’wing,)  have  their  upper  wings  ufuajly  half  cruftaceo.ns 
and  half  membranaceous,  not  divided  by  a  longitudi¬ 
nal  future,  but  incumbent  on  each  other ;  as  the  ci- 
mex,  fig.  12.  Some  of  thefe  (as  the  blatta  or  cock¬ 
roach)  are  found  about  bake-houfes,  &c. ;  others 
(as  the  mantis  or  camel-cricket,  gryllus  or  locufl,  ful- 
gora,  cicada,  or  flea-Iocuft,  cimex  or  bug,  &c.)  on 
grafs,  and  all  kinds  of  field-herbage.  Some  (as  noto- 
netta  or  boat-fly,  nepa  or  water-fcorpion,  &c.)  frequent 
livers,  lakes,  and  Handing  pools. 

III.  Lepidoptera,  (from  a  fcale,  and 

a  wing,)  are  infe&s  having  four  wings,  covered  with 
line  fcales  in  the  form  of  powder  or  meal ;  as  in  the 
butterfly,  (papilio  antiopa,)  fig.  13.  In  the  day,  when 
the  fun  is  warm,  butterflies  are  feen  on  many  forts 
of  trees,  Ihrubs,  plants,  and  flowers.  Moths  may 
be  feen  in  the  day-time,  fitting  on  pales,  walls,  trunks 
of  trees,  in  lhades,  out-houfes,  dry  holes,  and  crevi¬ 
ces  ;  on  fine  evenings,  they  fly  about  the  places  they 
inhabit  in  the  day-time  :  fome  (as  the fphinx  or  hawk- 
moth,)  are  feen  flying  in  the  day-time  over  the  flow¬ 
ers  of  honey-fuckles  and  other  plants  with  tubular 
flowers.  Infedts  of  this  fpecies  feldom  fit  to  feed, 
but  continue  vibrating  on  the  wing,  while  they  thruft 
the  tongue  or  probofcis  into  the  flowers. 

IV.  Neuroptera,  (from  a  nerve,  and 

a  <wing,)  have  four  membranous  tranfparent  naked 
wings,  generally  like  network;  as  in  the  panorpa  coa, 
fig.  14.  Of  thefe,  fome  (as  the  myrmelson ,  bemerobius 
or  pearl-fly,  raphidia  or  camel-fly,  &c.)  are  found  in 
woods,  hedges,  meadows,  fand-banks,  walls,  pales, 
fruits,  and  umbelliferous  flowers.  Others  (as  libellula 
or  dragon-fly,  ephemera  or  may-fly,  phryganea  or 
fpring-fly,  &c.)  fly  about  lakes  and  rivers  in  the 
day. 

V.  Hymenoptera,  (from  <'<“»*»  a  membrane,  and 
srlsfov,  a  ’wing),  are  infedls  with  four  membranous 
wings,  tail  furniftied  with  a  fling  ;  as  in  the  tenthredo, 
fig.  15.  Thefe,  including  wafps,  bees,  &c.  frequent 
hedges,  Ihrubs,  flowers,  and  fruits. 

VI.  Diptera,  (from  t<wo,  and  rUgov,  a  ’wing,) 
are  fuch  as  have  only  two  wings,  and  poifers ;  as  in 
the  fly,  fig.  16.  Flies  of  various  kinds  conflitute  this 
clafs ;  of  which  fome  (as  asftras  or  gad-fly,  mufea  or 
fly,  tabanus  or  whame,)  fly  about  the  tops  of  trees, 
little  hills,  horfes,  cows,  Iheep,  ditches,  dunghills, 
and  every  offenfive  object.  Others  (as  tipula ,  conops, 
afilus  or  wafp-fly,  Sec.)  are  found  on  all  forts  of  flow¬ 
ers,  particularly  thofe  of  a  fetid  fmell. 

VII.  Aptera  (from  *,  •without ,  and«f7f  gov,  awing, 
infedts  having  no  wings.  This  laft  divifion  contains 
fcorpions,  fpiders,  crabs,  lobfters,  Sec. 

Of  Catching  and  Prefcrving  Insects for  Colic  Cions.  In 
the  following  diredtions,  we  {hall  relate  the  methods 
of  killing  them  the  moft  readily,  and  with  the  leaft 
pain,  as  the  purfuit  of  this  part  of  natural  hiftory  hath 
been  often  branded  with  cruelty;  and  however  reafonably 
the  naturalift  may  exculpate  himfelf  by  pleading  the 
propriety  of  fubmitting  to  an  evil  which  leads  to  ufe- 
ful  difeoveries,  yet  for  wanton  cruelty  there  never  can 
be.  a  juft  pretext : 

The  poor  beetle  that  we  tread  uponj 


In  corp’ral  fufferance  feels  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

1.  The  firft  clafs,  con  fitting  of  beetles  ( coleoptera ),  are 
hard-winged.  Many  kinds  fly  about  in  the  day,  others 
in  the  evening,  fome  at  night  only.  They  may  be 
caught  with  a  gauze-net,  or  a  pair  of  forceps  covered 
with^auze.  When  they  are  taken,  flick  a  pin  thro’ 
the  middle  of  one  of  the  hard  wings,  and  pafs  it  thro’ 
the  body.  They  may  be  killed  inftantly,  by  immer- 
fion  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  fpirit  of  wine  y  then 
flick  them  on  a  piece  of  cork,  and  afterwards  careful¬ 
ly  place  their  legs  in  a  creeping  pofition,  and  let 
them  continue  expofed  to  the  air  until  all  the  moiiture 
is  evaporated  from  their  bodies.  Beetles  may  alfo  be 
preferved  in  fpirit  of  wine,  brandy,  or  rum,  clofely 
corked  up. 

2.  Infefts  of  the  fecond  clafs  (hemiptera)  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner  as  beetles,  and  likewife  by 
means  of  a  drop  of  the  etherial  oil  of  turpentine  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  head  ;  or  in  the  manner  to  be  deferibed  un¬ 
der  the  next  clafs  for  killing  mqths. 

3.  The  divifion  of  butterflies  and  moths,  ( lepidopte - 
ra),  as  well  as  all  flies  within  membranaceous  wings, 
ftiould  be  catchcd  with  a  gauze  net,  or  a  pair  of 
gauze  forceps :  when  taken  in  the  forceps,  run  a  pin 
through  the  thorax  or  flioulders,  between  the  fore- 
wings.  After  this  is  done,  take  the  pin  by  the  head, 
and  remove  the  forceps,  and  with  the  other  hand  pinch 
the  breaft  of  the  inftdf,  and  it  will  immediately  die: 
the  wings  of  butterflies  fliould  be  expanded,  and  kept 
fo  by  the  preflure  of  fmall  flips  of  paper  for  a  day  or 
two.  Moths  expand  their  wings  when  at  reft,  and 
they  will  naturally  take  that  pofition. 

The  larger  kinds  of  thefe  infefts  will  not  fo  readily 
expire  by  this  method,  a3  by  flicking  them  upon  the 
bottom  of  a  cork  exactly  fitted  to  the  mouth  of  a 
bottle,  inta  which  a  little  fulphur  had  been  put,  and  by 
gradually  heating  the  bottle,  till  an  exhalation  of  the 
fulphur  take  place,  when  the  infedt  inftantly  dies,  with¬ 
out  injuring  its  colours  or  plumage. 

The  beft  method  of  having  the  moft  perfeft  butter¬ 
flies,  is  to  find  out,  if  poffible,  the  larva  or  caterpillar 
of  each,  by  examining  the  plants,  Ihrubs,  or  trees, 
they  ufually  feed  upon,  or  by  beating  the  Ihrubs  and 
trees  with  long  poles,  and  thereby  (baking  the  cater¬ 
pillars  into  a  meet  fpread  underneath  to  receive  them  ; 
to  put  them  into  boxes  covered  with  thin  canvas, 
gauze,  or  cat-gut,  and  to  feed  them  with  the  frefli 
leaves  of  the  tree  or  herb  on  which  they  are  found  ; 
when  they  are  full  grown,  they  will  go  into  the  pupa 
or  chryfalis  ftate,  and  require  then  no  other  care  till 
they  come  out  perfedl  butterflies,  at  which  time  they 
may  be  killed,  as  before  diredled.  Sometimes  thefe 
infedts  may  be  found  hanging  to  walls,  pales,  and 
branches  of  trees,  in  the  chryfalis  ftate. 

Moths  might  likewife  be  procured  more  perfedt,  by 
colledfing  the  caterpillars,  and  breeding  them  in  the 
fame  manner  as  butterflies.  As  the  larvx  or  caterpil¬ 
lars  cannot  be  preferved  dry,  nor  very  well  kept  in 
fpirit,  it  would  be  fatisfadtory  if  exadt  drawings  could 
be  made  of  them  while  they  are  alive  and  perfedb 
It  may  be  neceflary  to  obferve,  that  in  breeding  thefe 
kinds  of  infedls,  fome  earth  (hould  be  put  into  the 
boxes,  as  likewife  fome  rotten  wood  in  the  corners  ; 
becauie,  when  the  caterpillars  change  into  the  pupa 

or-' 
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Infers.  or  chryfalis  flate,  fome  go  into  the  earth,  and  continue 
under  ground  for  many  months  before  they  come  out 
into  the  moth  date  ;  and  fome  cover  themfelves  with 
a  hard  (hell,  made  up  of  fmall  pieces  of  rotten  wood. 

4.  The  fourth  clafs  of  infers  ( neuroptera )  may  be 
killed  with  fpirit  of  wine,  oil  of  turpentine,  or  by  the 
fumes  of  fulphur. 

5.  Thofe  of  the  next  clafs  ( hymenoptcra )  may  be 
killed  in  the  fame  manner.  A  pin  may  be  run  thro* 
one  of  their  wing- (hells  and  body. 

6.  Infedls  of  the  fixth  clafs  ( diptera )  may  likewife 
be  killed  by  fpirit,  or  by  fumes  of  fulphur. 

7.  Thofe  of  the  la  ft  divifion  ( aptera )  are  in  gene¬ 
ral  fubjedls  which  fhould  be  kept  in  fpirit. 

When  in  fearch  of  infedls,  we  fhould  have  a  box 
fuitable  to  carry  in  the  pocket,  lined  with  cork  at  the 
bottom  and  top  to  flick  them  upon,  until  they  are 
brought  home.  If  this  box  be  ftrongly  impregnated 
with  camphor,  the  infedls  foon  become  ftupified,  and 
are  thereby  prevented  from  fluttering  and  injuring 
their  plumage.  Befides  a  gauze  forceps,  the  collector 
lhould  have  a  large  mufqueto  gauze- net,  and  alfo  a 
pin-cufhion  with  three  or  four  different  fizes  of  pins, 
to  fuit  the  different  fizes  of  infedls. 

In  hot  climates,  infedls  of  every  kind,  but  particu¬ 
larly  the  larger,  are  liable  to  be  eaten  by  ants  and  o- 
ther  fmall  infedls;  efpecially  before  they  are  perfcdlly 
dry  :  to  avoid  this,  the  piece  of  cork  on  which  our  in¬ 
fedls  are  ftuck  in  order  to  be  dried,  fhould  be  fufpend- 
ed  from  the  deling  of  a  room,  by  means  of  a  flender 
firing  or  thread  ;  befmear  this  thread  with  bird-lime, 
or  fome  adhefive  fubftance,  to  intercept  the  rapa¬ 
cious  vermin  of  thefe  climes  in  their  paflage  along  the 
thread. 

After  our  infedls  are  properly  dried,  they  may  be 
placed  in  the  cabinet  or  boxes  where  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  :  thefe  boxes  fhould  be  kept  dry  ;  and  alfo  made 
to  {hut  very  dofe,  to  prevent  fmall  infedls  from  de- 
flroying  them  ;  the  bottoms  of  the  boxes  ftiould  be  co¬ 
vered  with  pitch,  or  green  wax,  over  which  paper  may 
belaid  ;  or,  which  is  better,  lined  with  cork,  well  {im¬ 
pregnated  with  a  folution  of  corrofive  fublimate  mer¬ 
cury  in  a  faturated  folution  of  crude  fal-ammoniac  in 
water,  an  ounce  of  which  will  diffolve  20  fcruples  of 
the  fublimate. 

The  fined  colledlions  have  been  ruined  by  fmall  in¬ 
fedls,  and  it  is  impoffible  to  have  our  cabinets  too  fe- 
cure.  Such  infedls  as  are  thus  attacked  may  be  fumi¬ 
gated  with  fulphur,  in  the  manner  deferibed  for  kill¬ 
ing  moths ;  if  this  prove  ineffedlual,  they  may  be  im- 
merfed  in  fpirit  of  wine,  without  much  injuring  their 
fine  plumage  or  colours,  and  afterwards  let  them  be 
fprinkled  about  their  bodies  and  infertions  of  the 
wings  with  the  folution  above-mentioned.  But  baking 
the  infedls  in  an  oven,  in  the  manner  deferibed  for 
Birds  (under  that  article),  is  the  mod  effedliial  method 
of  extirpating  thefe  enemies ;  however,  the  utmoft 
caution  is  requifite  in  this  procefs,  in  regulating  the 
heat  of  the  oven. 

N.  B.  All  kinds  of  infedls  having  no  wings,  may 
be  preferved  in  fpirits,  brandy,  or  rum  ;  except  crabs, 
lobders,  and  the  like,  which  may  conveniently  be  pre¬ 
ferved  dry. 

Insects  giving  root  to  Plants.  Of  this  we  have  an 
account,  byMrFourgeroux,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  A- 


cademy  of  Sciences  for  1769.  The  plants,  of  which  Tnfefts.^ 
Mr  Fougeroux  gives  an  account,  are  perfedlly  there-  1 

verfe  of  the  worm-plant  of  China,  deferibed  by  Mr 
Reaumur  in  the  year  1726.  For,  in  that  cafe,  a  worm 
fixes  itsfnout  into  the  extremity  of  the  plant,  and  de¬ 
rives  nourifhment  from  it.  But  the  plants,  of  which 
an  account  is  here  given,  derive  their  nourifhment  from 
the  animals. 

The  greated  part  of  the  animal-plants  which  he 
has  feen,  grow,  he  tells  us,  on  the  chryfalis  of  a  fpecies 
of  cicada.  The  plant  growing  on  thefe  infedls  has  got 
the  generic  name  of  clavaria,  becaufe  its  ftalks  and 
branches,  when  it  has  any,  are  terminated  by  tubercles, 
which  give  the  appearance  of  little  clubs.  The  root  of 
this  plant,  in  general,  covers  the  body  of  the  infedl, 
and  fometimes  is  even  extended  over  its  head.  When 
thefe  produdlions  have  for  fome  time  been  preferved  in 
fpirits,  the  plant  and  animal  may  be  feparated  from 
each  other  without  hurting  either.  Small  grooves, 
formed  by  the  rings  of  the  animal,  may  be  obferved 
running  crofs  the  roots  of  the  plant :  but  no  veftige 
can  be  found  of  the  root’s  having  any  where  penetrated 
the  body  of  the  infedl.  Tliefe  plants  produce  fibres 
differing  in  length  and  number.  The  fibres  are  ter¬ 
minated  by  tubercles,  which,  before  the  plant  arrives 
at  maturity,  are  folid;  but,  after  that  period,  they 
are  found  pundlured,  probably  by  worms  which  have 
fuffered  a  metamorpholis  upon  efcaping  from  them. 

According  to  Mr  Fourgeroux,  plants  grow,  not  on¬ 
ly  on  the  chryfalis  of  the  cicada,  but  upon  the  cicada 
itfelf.  He  faw  one  of  this  kind  upon  a  cicada  brought 
from  Cayenne.  The  plant,  in  this  cafe,  differed  from 
the  clavaria  already  mentioned.  It  was  a  fpecies  of 
fucus,  compofed  of  long,  white,  filky  fibres,  covering 
the  body  of  the  infedl,  and  extending  from  feven  to 
eight  lines  above  and  below  its  belly. 

The  author  has  found  the  clavaria  growing  upon 
worms.  He  has  found  it  chiefly  upon  worms,  which 
fuffering  a  metamorpholis,  become  afterwards  a  fmall 
fpecies  of  May-bug.  This  chryfalis,  he  obferves.  is 
very  different  from  that  of  the  cicada  5  and,  even  in 
its  worm-ftate,  may  eafily  be  diftinguiflied  from  it. 

After  deferibing  thefe  different  fpecies  of  animal- 
plants,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  offer  his  opinion 
upon  this  fubjedt.  He  firft  confiders  what  had  been 
faid  by  Dr  Watfon,  in  the  Philofophical  Tranfadlions, 
concerning  the  vegetating-fly  of  the  Caribbee  iflands  *.  *  See 
Dr  Watfon’s  account  of  thefe  flies  is,  that  they  bury  Vegetal} 
themfelves  about  the  month  of  May,  and  begin  to  be 
metamorphofedin  June  ;  and  that  the  little  plant  which 
grows  upon  them  refembles  a  branch  of  coral,  is  about 
three  inches  in  height,  and  carries  fmall  protuberan¬ 
ces,  where  worms  are  generated,  which  are  again  con¬ 
verted  into  flies.  The  author  imagines,  that,  in  this  J 

account,  Dr  Watfon  has  been  deceived  by  the  worms, 
which  he  has  already  obferved  will  eat  into  the  clava¬ 
ria,  and  undergo  a  change  in  the  hole3  which  they 
have  there  made.  Mr  Fourgeroux  is  rather  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr  Hrll,  founded  upon  obfer- 
vations  made  at  Martinico.  There  the  cicada:  are  very 
frequent;  and,  during  their  chryfalis  flate,  bury  them¬ 
felves  among  dead  leaves,  to  wait  their  metamorpho- 
ii3.  Dr  Hill  imagines,  that  the  feeds  of  the  clavaria 
are  then  attached  to  them,  and  are  afterwards  deve¬ 
loped,  much  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  fungus  ex  pede 
equino 
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Infers  equino  grows  upon  the  hoofs  of  dead  horfes. 

II  It  may  appear  aftonifhing,  chat  the  clavaria  fhould 

pirjtion.  attacfj  £tfelf  fo  conftantly  to  the  nymphae  of  the  cica¬ 
das  in  America,  as  it  is  not  obferved  to  do  fo  in  other 
countries.  For  this  Mr  Fourgeroux  attempts  to  ac¬ 
count,  from  viewing  the  clavaria  as  a  parafite  peculiar 
to  this  fpecies  of  infeft ;  from  the  great  number  of  the 
nymphas  of  cicadas  which  abound  in  America;  and 
from  the  circtimftances  of  the  climate  and  foil,  which 
may  render  this  phenomenon  very  common  there,  al¬ 
though  it  be  not  obferved  in  Europe. 

Insects  blown  from  the  Nofe.  Of  this  we  are  fur- 
nifhed  with  many  accounts  in  the  works  of  medical  au- 
L  'Med.  thors.  The  fadl  is  confirmed  by  Dr  Monro  *,  who 
j.  has  received  at  different  times  fome  of  thefe  infe&s 
from  different  perfons.  They  were  all  of  thefcolopen- 
dra  kind,  though  not  exactly  anfweringtoany  defcrip- 
tion  of  Linnasus.  One  of  thefe  lie  received  from  Mr 
Hill  furgeon  in  Dumfries.  It  was  an  inch  and  a  half 
long  ;  and  lived  fome  hours  after  it  was  difcharged, 
creeping  about  (lowly  on  a  table.  It  was  then  put  in¬ 
to  ardent  fpirits,  foon  after  which  it  died. 

INSERTION,  in  anatomy,  the  clofe  conjunftion 
of  the  veffels,  tendons,  fibres,  and  membranes  of  the 
body  with  fome  other  parts. 

INSIPID,  an  appellation  given  to  things  without 
tafte. 

INSOLATION,  in  chemiftry,  the  fuffering  mat¬ 
ters  to  (land  and  digeft  in  the  heat  of  the  fun,  iuftead 
of  that  of  a  furnace. 

INSOLVENT,  a  term  applied  to  perfons  unable 
to  pay  their  debt3. 

‘ Trial  by  INSPECTION,  or  Examination,  is 
when,  for  the  greater  expedition  of  a  caufe,  in  fome 
point  or  iffue,  being  either  the  principal  queftion,  or 
arifing  collaterally  out  of  it,  but  being  evidently  the 
objeft  of  fenfe,  the  judges  of  the  court,  upon  the  te- 
ffimony  of  their  own  fenfes,  (hall  decide  the  point  in 
difpute.  For,  where  the  affirmative  or  negative  of  a 
queftion  is  matter  of  fuch  obvious  determination,  it  is 
not  thought  neceffary  to  fummon  a  jury  to  decide  it ; 
who  are  properly  called  in  to  inform  the  confcience  of 
the  court  of  dubious  fafts :  and  therefore,  when  the 
fadl,  from  its  nature,  muft  be  evident  to  the  court  ei¬ 
ther  from  ocular  demonftration  or  other  irrefragable 
proof,  there  the  law  departs  from  its  ufual  refort,  the 
verdift  of  12  men,  and  relies  on  the  judgment  of  the 
court  alone.  As  in  cafe  of  a  fuit  to  reverfe  a  fine  for 
non-age  of  the  cognizor,  or  to  fet  afide  a  ftatute  or  re¬ 
cognizance  entered  into  by  an  infant  ;  here,  and  in 
other  cafes  of  the  like  fort,  a  writ  (hall  iffue  to  the 
(heriff,  commanding  him  that  he  conftrain  the  faid  par¬ 
ty  to  appear,  that  it  may  be  afcertained  by  the  view 
«f  his  body  by  the  king’s  ju  dices,  whether  he  be  of 
full  age  or  not :  Ut  per  afpeflum  corporis  fui  conjlare 
poterit  jujliciariis  nofris,f  pradiEius  an  ft  plena  atatis 
necne.  If,  however,  the  court  has,  upon  infpec- 
tion,  any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the  party,  (as  may  fre¬ 
quently  be  the  cafe),  it  may  proceed  to  take  proofs 
of  the  fadl ;  and  particularly  may  examine  the  infant 
himfelf  upon  an  oath  of  voir  dire ,  veritatem  dicere ; 
that  is,  to  make  true  anfwers  to  fuch  queftions  as  the 
✓  court  (hall  demand  of  him  :  or  the  court  may  examine 
his  mother,  his  godfather,  or  the  like. 

INSPIRATION,  among  divines,  implies  thecon- 
Vol.  V. 


veying  of  certain  extraordinary  and  fupernatural  not!-  Infpiration 
cesor  motions  into  the  foul.  II 

Some  authors  reduce  the  iiifpiration  of  the  facred 

writers  to  a  particular  care  of  providence,  which  pre- _ 

vented  any  tiling  they  had  faid  from  failing  or  co¬ 
ming  to  nought;  maintaining,  that  they  never  were 
really  infpired,  either  with  knowledge  or  expreffion. 

According  to  M.  Simon,  infpiration  is  no  more  than 
a  diredlion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  never  permitted 
the  facred  writers  to  be  miftaken. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  the  infpiration  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  regards  only  the  matter,  not  the  ftyle  or 
words  ;  which  feems  to  fall  in  with  M.  Simfon’s  doc¬ 
trine  of  diredlion. 

Among  the  heathens,  the  priefts  and  priefteffes  were 
faid  to  be  divinely  infpired  when  they  gave  oracles. 

The  poets,  too,  laid  claim  to  it ;  and  to  this  end 
always  invoked  Apollo  and  the  mufes  at  the  beginning 
of  any  great  work. 

Inspiration,  in  phyfic,  is  underftood  of  that  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bread,  by  which  the  air  is  admitted 
within  the  lungs ;  in  which  fenfe,  infpiration  is  a 
branch  of  refpiration,  and  (lands  oppofed  to  Exspi- 
RATION. 

This  admiffion  of  the  air  depends  immediately  on  its 
fpring  or  elafticity,  at  the  time  when  the  cavity  of  the 
bread  is  enlarged  by  the  elevation  of  the  thorax  and 
abdomen,  and  particularly  by  the  motion  of  the  dia¬ 
phragm  downwards :  fo  that  the  air  does  riot  enter 
the  lungs,  becaufe  they  are  dilated  ;  but  thofe  dilate, 
becaufe  the  air  enters  within  them.  Nor  is  it  the  dila¬ 
tation  of  the  bread  which  draws  in  the  air,  as  is  com¬ 
monly  thought,  tho'  this  is  a  condition  abfolutely  ne¬ 
ceffary  to  infpiration  ;  but  an  adlual  intrufion  of  the  air 
into  the  lungs.  See  Respiration. 

INSPISSATING,  in  pharmacy,  an  operation 
whereby  a  liquor  is  brought  to  a  thicker  confidence, 
by  evaporating  the  thicker  parts. 

INSPRUCK,  a  city  of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of 
Auftria,  and  capital  of  the  county  of  Tyrol,  and 
formerly  the  refidence  of  the  archdukes  of  Auftria.  It 
is  feated  in  a  pleafant  valley,  in  E.  long.  11.  27.  N. 

Lat.  47.  3. 

INSTALLATION,  the  adl  of  giving  vifible  pof- 
feffion  of  an  order,  rank,  or  office,  by  placing  in  the 
proper  feat.  See  Installment. 

INSTALLMENT,  a  fettling  or  inftating  any 
perfon  in  a  dignity.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  in,  and  flallum,  a  term  ufed  for  a  feat  in  church, 
in  the  choir,  or  a  feat  or  bench  in  a  court  of  juftice, 

&c. ,  Though  Voffius  is  of  opinion  the  word  is  of 
German  origin. 

Installment  is  chiefly  ufed  for  the  induction  of 
a  dean,  prebendary,  or  other  ecclefiaftical  dignitary, 
into  the  poffcffion  of  his  ftall,  or  proper  feat,  in  the  ca¬ 
thedral  church  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  fome- 
times  alfo  called  infallation. 

Installment  is  likewife  ufed  for  the  ceremony, 
whereby  the  knights  of  the  garter  are  placed  in  their 
rank,  in  the  chapel  of  St  George  at  Windfor. 

INSTANT,  a  part  of  duration  in  which  we  per¬ 
ceive  no  fucceflion  ;  or  it  is  that  which  takes  up  the 
time  only  of  one  idea  in  our  minds. 

INSTAURATION,  the  rg-eftablifhment  or  re- 
ftauration  of  a  religion,  a  church,  or  the  like,  to  its 
2  2  G  former 
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Inflcp  former  (late.  The  word  is  by  fome  derived- from  the 
!l  old  Latin  inftaurum ,  which  fignified  the  “  dock”  of 
Infurance.  t^;ng3  neceffary  for  the  tilling  and  managing  of 
grounds ;  as  cattle,  tools,  harnefs,  &c.  But  the 
word  inftaurum  is  only  of  the  middle  age  :  inftauratio 
is  of  much  greater  antiquity,  and  by  fome  derived 
from  injiar,  “  like  as  importing  a  tiling’s  being 
brought  to  its  former  likenefs  or  appearance.  See 
Restauration. 

INSTEP,  in  the  manege,  is  that  part  of  a  horfe’s 
bind  leg  which  reaches  from  the  ham  to  the  pattern- 
joint. 

INSTINCT,  a  natural  difpofition  or  fagacity 
wherewith  animals  are  endued  ;  by  virtue  whereof 
they  are  enabled  to  provide  for  themfelves,  know  what 
is  good  for  them,  and  determined  to  preferve  and  pro¬ 
pagate  their  fpecies. 

Instinct  bears  fome  analogy  to  reafon,  and  fup- 
plies  the  defeft  of  it  in  brutes.  See  Brute. 

INSTITUTES,  in  literary  hiftory,  a  book  con¬ 
taining  the  elements  of  the  Roman  law. 

The  inftitutes  are  divided  into  four  books  ;  and  con¬ 
tain  an  abridgement  of  the  whole  body  of  the  civil 
law,  being  defigned  for  the  ufe  of  ftudents.  See  Law, 
n°  6,— it.  and  43,  44. 

Institute,  in  Scots  law.  When  by  difpofition  or 
deed  of  entail  a  number  of  perfons  are  called  to  the 
fuccefiion  of  an  eftate  one  after  another,  the  perfon 
firft  named  is  called  the  inftitute ,  the  others  fuhjlitutes. 

INSTITUTION,  in  general,  fignifies  the  efta- 
blifhing  or  founding  fomething.  — -  In  the  canon  and 
common  law,  it  fignifies  the  inverting  a  clerk  with  the 
fpiritualities  of  a  reftory,  &c.  which  is  done  by  the  bi- 
fliop,  who  ufes  the  following  formula :  “  I  inftitute  you 
veftor  of  fuch  a  church  with  the  cure  of  fouls,  and  re¬ 
ceive  your  care  and  mine.” 

Institutions,  in  literary  matters,  denote  a  fyftem 
of  the  elements  or  rules  of  any  art  or  fcience. 

Thus  phyfical,  or  medicinal  inftitutions,  are  fuch 
as  teach  the  neceffary  prsecognita  to  the  praftice  of 
medicine,  or  the  cure  of  difeafes. 

INSTRUMENT,  in  general,  whatever  is  fubfer- 
vient  to  a  caufe  in  producing  any  effedt. 

Notorial  Instrument,  in  Scots  law,  any  faft  cer¬ 
tified  in  writing,  under  the  hand  of  a  notary-public. 

INSULAR,  any  tiling  belonging  to  an  ifiand. — 
Infular  fituations  are  produftive  of  many  happy  con- 
fequences  to  the  inhabitants,  both  with  refped  to  the 
climate,  fecurity,  and  convenience  for  commerce  •,  for 
a  particular  account  of  which,  fee  Island  and  Coast. 

INSULATED,  in  architedlure,  an  appellation 
given  to  fuch  columns  as  ftand  alone,  or  free  from  any 
contiguous  wall,  like  an  ifiand  in  the  fea  ;  w'hence 
the  name. 

Insulated,  in  ele&rical  experiments.  When  any 
body  is  prevented  from  communicating  with  the  earth 
by  the  interpofition  of  an  eledric  body,  itisfaid  to  be 
infulated.  See  Electricity,  n°  20. 

INSURANCE,  in  law  and  commerce,  a  contrail, 
whereby  one  party  engages  to  pay  the  Ioffes  which 
the  other  may  fuftain,  for  a  ftipulated  premium  or 
conlideration,  The  moft  common  forts  are,  Infu¬ 
rance  againft  the  dangers  of  the  feas,  infiirance  againft 
fire,  infiirance  of  debts,  and  infurance  of  lives. 
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I.  Insurance  againft  Lofs  at  Sea,  is  a  moft  bene-  Infuranc 
ficial  inftitmion,  for  promoting  the  fecurity  of  trade,  " 

?nd  preventing  the  ruin  of  individuals  ;  and  is  now 
condu&ed  by  a  regular  fyftem  of  rules,  eftablilhed  by 
the  interpofition  of  the  legifiature,  the  decifion  of  the 
courts  of  juftice,  and  the  practice  of  merchants. 

It  is  carried  on  to  the  beft  advantage  by  public 
companies,  or  by  a  confiderable  number  of  private 
perfons,  each  of  whom  only  engages  for  a  fmall  fum, 
on  the  fame  veffel.  There  are  two  public  companies 
eftablilhed  by  authority  of  parliament,  viz.  the  London 
and  Royal  Exchange  Infurance-Companies.  For 
procuring  fubfcrjption  by  private  perfons,  brokers  are 
generally  employed,  who  extend  the  policy  or  con- 
trafl  of  infurance,  procure  fubferiptions,  and  afiill  at 
fettling  Ioffes.  They  are  entitled  to  an  allowance  for 
their  trouble,  generally  5  per  cent,  on  premiums,  and 
2  per  cent,  on  Ioffes. 

The  parties  who  engage  to  pay  the  damage  are 
called  the  irtfurers  or  uuder-’writers ;  the  parties  for 
whofe  fecurity  they  engage  are  called  the  injured. 

The  premium  is  underftood  to  be  paid  when  the  in¬ 
furance  is  made  ;  but,  if  it  be  not  paid,  the  iufurers 
have  a  preferable  right  on  the  fubjeft  infured. 

On  this  fubjedl,  we  fhall  confider,  What  is  neceffary . 
to  render  an  infurance  valid - -When  the  rifle  com¬ 

mences,  and  when  it  terminates :  —What  conftitutes  a 
total  or  a  partial  lofs;— What  proof  of  lofs  is  necef¬ 
fary: — and,  How  the  lofs  is  adjufted. 

Firft,  In  order  to  render  an  ipfurance  valid,  the 
infured  mull  have  property  really  at  ftake;  the  voyage 
muft  take  place  under  the  circumftances  agreed  on; 
the  dangers  infured  againft  muft  not  be  contrary  to 
law;  and  a  candid  account  muft  be  given  of  circum¬ 
ftances  which  enhance  the  danger. 

1.  The  condition  of  poffcffing.  property  was  re¬ 
quired  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37.  to  prevent  fiiips  from 
being  fraudulently  deftroyed  when  infured  above  their 
value;  and  to  difeourage  a  praflice  which  had  become 
common,  of  cpnverting  policies  to  the  purpofe  of  mere 
wagers.  In  tranfaftions  of  this  kind,  as  the  infured 
had  no  property,  and  could  claim  no  indemnification 
for  partial  damage  ;  fo  the  iufurers,  having  loft  their 
wager  by  the  (hip’s  being  loft,  could  claim  no  abate¬ 
ment,  though  part  was  faved:  accordingly,  the  poli¬ 
cies  contained  claufes  of  intereft  or  no  interell,  free 
from  average,  and  without  benefit  of  falvage.  All  fuch 
policies  are  declared  invalid. 

This  reftri&ion  does  not  extend  to  privateers,  nor 
to  (hips  trading  to  the  Spanilh  or  Portuguefe  planta¬ 
tions. 

Infurances  are  commonly  made  as  intereft  (hall  ap¬ 
pear;  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  infured  to  prove  the 
value  of  his  property.  The  value  of  the  goods  may 
be  proved  by  the  invoices;  and  the  cocquet  muft  be 
produced,  if  required,  to  inftrucl  that  the  goods  were 
adlually  (hipped.'  It  is  admitted  to  value  the  (hip  at 
prime  coft  and  charges,  deducing  the  freights  that 
have  been  drawn  fince  purchafed,  if  the  proprietors, 
choofe  to  ftand  to  that  rule;  but  they  are  not  reftri&ed 
to  it.  Sometimes  the  value  of  the  fnip  or  goods  is 
expreffed  in  the  policy;  and  this  value  muft  be  ad¬ 
mitted,  although  it  be  higher  than  the  true  one:  but 
it  is  incumbent,  on  the  infured  to  prove  that  he  had 
property 
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nfiirance.  property  at  flake;  and,  if  the  property  be  trifling  in 
comparifon  of  the  fum  infured,  the  infurance  will  be 
fet  afide,  as  an  evaiion  of  the  ftatute. 

Expe&ed  profits,  and  bounty  on  the  whale-flihery, 
if  fpecified  in  the  policy,  may  be  infured. 

When  the  value  is  lefs  than  the  fum  infured,  the 
owners  may  claim  a  return  of  premium  for  the  ex- 
cefs. 

If  there  be  feveral  policies  on  the  fame  fubjeft,  of 
different  dates,  the  earlier  one  is  valid,  and  the  others 
mull  be  vacated.  If  they  be  of  the  fame  date,  they 
muft  be  vacated  in  equal  proportions. 

When  a  policy  is  vacated,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  the 
under-writers  have  a  right  to  retain  -J  per  cent,  for 
their  trouble. 

In  the  cafe  of  a  cargo  intended  for  A,  but  after¬ 
wards  fent  to  B,  both  expedled  it,  and  infured,  and  B 
claimed  for  the  value  on  its  being  loft.  The  under¬ 
writers  anfwered,  that  it  was  a  double  infurance,  and 
they  ought  only  to  pay  their  proportion.  Judgment 
was  given,  finding  them  liable  for  the  whole,  and  re- 
ferviug  to  them  any  demand  competent  againft  the 
underwriters  who  infured  for  A. 

Fraudulently  to  call  away  or  deftroy  a  (hip  infured 
above  its  value,  is  felony. 

2.  If  the  fhip  does  not  proceed  on  the  voyage,  or 
if,  being  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy,  it  departs 
without  convoy,  the  infurance  muft  be  vacated. 

If  the  extent  of  a  trading  voyage  be  uncertain,  the 
longeft  one  in  contemplation  is  defcribed  in  the  policy, 
and  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  fhall  be  re¬ 
turned  if  the  voyage  be  fhortened.  In  like  manner,  in 
time  of  war,  when  infurance  is  made  without  condition 
of  convoy,  it  is  agreed  that  part  of  the  premium  be 
returned  in  cafe  it  fail  with  convoy. 

When  a  fhip  is  warranted  to  depart  with  convoy, 
it  is  underftood  from  the  ufual  place  of  convoy,  (e.  g. 
the  Downs,)  and  it  is  infured  till  it  arrive  there. 

The  common  proof  of  failing  with  convoy  is  the 
produ&ion  of  failing  orders  ;  but,  if  a  fhip  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  weather  from  receiving  the  failing  orders, 
other  proof  may  be  admitted. 

A  fhip  was  infured  from  the  Thames  to  Halifax, 
warranted  to  fail  from  Portfmouth  with  convoy.  The 
convoy  had  failed  before  the  fhip  arrived  there,  and 
the  underwriters  declined  to  infure  it,  without  convoy, 
for  the  reft  of  the  voyage.  They  were  found  liable  to 
return  part  of  the  premium,  retaining  only  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  accuftomed  rate  from  London  to  Portf¬ 
mouth.  This  dccifion  feems  to  eftablifli  the  following 
principle,  that,  when  the  voyage  performed  is  only 
part  of  that  defcribed  in  the  policy,  and  when  the  rifk 
can  be  proportioned,  the  underwriters  are  bound  to 
return  part  of  the  premium,  though  there  be  no  agree¬ 
ment  for  that  purpofe. 

But,  if  a  fhip,  infured  only  againft  the  hazards  of 
the  fea,  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  the  infured  have  no 
right  to  claim  a  return  of  premium,  though  the  cap¬ 
ture  happen  foon,  under  pretence  th3t  little  fea-hazard 
was  incurred. 

If  a  fhip  deviates  from  the  voyage  defcribed  in  the 
policy  without  necefiity,  it  fets  afide  the  infurance. 
An  intention  to  deviate  is  not  fufficient  to  fet  it  afide; 
there  muft  be  an  adtual  deviation  ;  and,  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  infurers  are  liable  for  damages  fuftained  be¬ 


fore  deviation. 

It  is  no  deviation  to  go  out  of  the  way  to  the  ac-  ' 
enftomed  place  of  convoy,  nor  to  the  neareft  place 
where  neceffary  repairs  may  be  had.  Deviation,  for 
the  purpofe  of  fmuggling,  if  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owners,  does  not  fet  afide  the  infurance,  nor 
when  the  mafter  is  forced  by  the  crew  to  return. 

In  infurances  to  the  Eaft-Indies,  and  home,  the 
infurers  are  underftood  to  take  the  rifle  of  detention 
in' the  country,  and  of  country  voyages. 

3.  Infurance  of  prohibited  goods,  againft  the  rifle 
of  feizure  by  the  government,  is  unlawful,  and  invalid. 
The  infurers,  infured,  brokers,  and  all  accefiories,  are 
liable  to  the  fine  of  500I. 

4.  If  the  infured  have  any  information  of  more 
than  common  danger,  they  muft  reveal  every  fuch  cir- 
cumftance  to  the  infurers,  othervvife  the  policy  is  fet 
afide. 

ThU  rule  is  eftablifhed  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
faith ;  and  there  are  feveral  ftrong  decifions  in  fup- 
port  of  it.  If  a  (hip  be  fpoke  to  leaky  at  fea,  or  if 
there  be  a  report  of  its  being  loft,  thefe  circumftances 
muft  be  communicated  to  the  infurers.  Even  the 
concealment  of  a  falfe  report  of  lofs  vitiates  the  infu¬ 
rance;  and,  if  the  (hip  be  afterwards  loft,  though  in  a 
different  manner,  the  infured  will  recover  nothing.  In 
a  voyage  from  Carolina  to  London,  another  fhip  had 
failed  10  days  after  that  which  was  infured,  and  ar¬ 
rived  feven  days  before  the  infurance  was  made;  and 
the  concealment  of  this  circumftance,  though  the  faft 
was  not  proved  to  the  fatisfaflion  of  the  jury,  vva3 
confidered  as  fufficient  to  fet  it  afide.  Alfo,  fince  the 
commencement  of  the  American  war,  a  (hip  being  in¬ 
fured  from  Portugal,  by  the  month,  without  conde- 
feending  on  the  voyage,  failed  for  North-America, 
and  was  taken  by  a  provincial  privateer.  The  infurers 
refufed  to  pay,  becaufe  the  hazardous  deftinaticn  was 
concealed;  and  it  was  only  upon  proof  of  the  infured 
being  equally  ignorant  of  it,  that  they  were  found 
liable. 

But  the  infured  are  not  obliged  to  take  notice  of 
eneral  perils,  which  the  infurers  are  underftood  to 
ave  in  contemplation ;  dangerous  navigation,  Weft- 
Indian  hurricanes,  enterprizes  of  the  enemy,  and  the 
like. 

'  Infurance  is  not  fet  afide  by  a  miftake  in  the  name 
of  the  (hip  or  mafter,  or  the  like. 

Infurance  may  be  made  on  an  uncertain  fhip;  on 
any  (hip  that  the  goods  may  be  loaded  on ;  011  any 
(hip  that  A  (hall  fail  in  from  Virginia.  In  this  laft 
cafe,  the  policy  is  not  transferred  to  a  fhip  which  A 
goes  on  board  during  the  voyage. 

Secondly,  If  a  fhip  be  infured  at  and  from  a  port, 
the  infurance  commences  immediately  if  the  (hip  be 
there,  or  at  its  arrival  there.  If  it  be  damaged  when 
preparing  for  a  voyage,  the  infurers  are  liable;  but 
not  if  the  voyage  be  laid  afide  for  feveral  years,  with 
confent  of  the  owners.  Infurance  from  a  port  com¬ 
mences  when  the  (hip  breaks  ground;  and,  if  it  fet 
fail,  and  be  driven  back  and  loft  in  the  port,  the  in¬ 
furers  are  liable. 

Infurance  on  goods  generally  continues  till  they  be 
landed  ;  but,  if  they  be  fold  after  the  (hip’s  arrival, 
and  freight  contraftcd  to  another  port,  the  infurance 
is  concluded.  Goods  fent  on  board  another  fhip  or 
22  G  2  lighter 
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infurance.  lighter  are  not  at  the  rifle  of  the  infurer ;  but  goods 
fent  afhore  in  the  long-boat  arc. 

Infurance  on  freight  commences  when  the  goods 
are  put  on  board. 

Goods  from  the  Eaft-Indies,  infured  to  Gibraltar, 
and  to  be  re- (hipped  from  thence  to  Britain,  were  put 
on  board  a  (torc-fhip  at  Gibraltar,  to  wait  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  rc-lhipping,  and  were  loft:  The  cuftom  of 
putting  goods  aboard  a  (lore- (hip  being  proved,  the 
infurers  were  found  liable. 

Lofs  of  fails  alhore,  when  the  (hip  is  repairing,  is 
Comprehended  within  the  infurance.  What  is  necef- 
farily  underftood,  is  infured,  as  well  as  what  is  ex- 
preffed  ;  the  eflTential  means,  and  intermediate  fteps,  as 
well  as  the  end.  Ships  performing  quarantine  are  at 
the  riik  of  the  infurer. 

Thirdly ,  The  infurers  are  liable  fora  total  lofs  when 
the  fubjeft  perifhes  through  any  of  the  perils  infured 
againft.  Baratry,  though  it  properly  fignifies  running 
away  with  the  (hip,  extends  to  any  kind  of  fraud  in 
the  mafter  or  mariners.  Infurance  againft  detention 
of  princes  does  not  extend  to  (hips  that  are  feized  for 
tranfgreffing  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

The  infurers  are  alfo  liable  for  a  total  lofs,  when 
damage  is  fuftained,  and  the  remaining  property  aban¬ 
doned  or  vefted  in  the  infurers. 

If  a  (hip  be  ftranded,  or  taken,  and  kept  by  the 
enemy,  or  detained  by  any  foreign  power,  or  feized 
for  the  fervice  of  the  government,  the  proprietors  have 
a  right  to  abandon. 

But,  if  a  (hip  be  taken  by  the  enemy,  and  be  re¬ 
taken,  or  makes  its  efcape,  before  a&ion  againft  the 
infurers ;  have  the  infured  a  right  to  abandon,  or  mull 
they  only  claim  for  the  damages  fuftained  as  an  ave¬ 
rage  lofs?  There  are  oppofite  decifions,  according  as 
the  circumftanccs  of  the  cafe  were  ftrong.  When  the 
iEhip  was  long  detained,  the  goods  perifhable,  the  voy¬ 
age  intirely  loft,  or  fo  difturbed,  that  the  piirfuit  of  it 
was  not  worth  the  freight,  or  when  the  damage  ex¬ 
ceeds  half  the  value  of  the  thing,  they  have  been  found 
intitled  to  abandon;  (Gofs  againft  Withers,  2  Bur¬ 
row,  683.).  But,  if  the  voyage  be  completed  with 
little  trouble  or  delay,  they  are  not  intitled;  (Hamil¬ 
ton  againft  Mendez,  2  Borrow,  1 198.). 

The  infured  cannot  claim,  as  for  a  total  lofs,  on 
an  offer  to  abandon,  when  the  lofs  is,  in  its  nature, 
only  partial ;  for,  if  this  were  permitted,  they  might 
devolve  the  lofs  occafioned  by  bad  markets  on  the 
infurers. 

And,  in  all  cafes,  the  infured  have  their  option  to 
abandon,  or  not.  They  may  retain  their  property  if 
they,pleafe,  and  claim  for  an  average  lofs;  and  they 
mud  make  their  option  before  they  claim. 

If  the  goods  be  fo  much  damaged,  that  their  value 
is  lefs  than  the  freight,  the  infurers  are  accountable 
as  for  a  total  lofs. 

The  infurers  are  liable  for  general  average,  when 
the  property  is  charged  with  contribution ;  and  for 
particular  average,  when  the  property  is  damaged,  or 
part  of  it  deftroyed. 

If  the  damage  be  fuftained  through  the  fault  of  the 
(hip,  the  owneis  of  the  goods  may  have  recourfe,  ei¬ 
ther  againft  the  mafter  or  infurers  ;  and,  if  the  in¬ 
furers  be  charged,  they  (land  in  the  place  of  the 
owners,  and  have  recourfe  againft  the  mafter. 


In  order  to  prevent  the  infurers  from  being  troubled  Tnfuni 
with  frivolous  demands  for  average,  it  is  generally 
ftipalated,  that  none  (hall  be  charged  under  5 per  cent. 
or  fome  other  determined  rate  ;  and  corn,  flax,  fruit, 
fifh,  and  like  periihable  goods,  are  warranted  free 
from  average,  unlefs  general,  or  the  (hip  be  ftranded. 

In  order  to  encourage  every  effort  to  fave  the  (hip,  . 
the  infurers  are  liable  for  charges  laid  out  with  that 
defign,  although  the  fubjeift  perilh.  Thus,  they  may 
be  charged  with  more  than  the  fum  infured. 

In  cafe  of  goods  being  damaged,  the  proportion  of 
the  fum  infured,  for  which  the  underwriters  are  liable, 
is  regulated  by  the  proportion  of  the  prices  which  the 
found  and  damaged  goods  fetch  at  the  port  of  defti- 
nation.  The  prime  cod  of  the  goods  is  not  confidered, 
nor  the  neceflity  of  immediate  fale,  in  confequence  of 
damage.  Although  the  damaged  goods  fell  above 
prime  cofl,  the  infurers  are  liable. 

Fourthly,  If  a  (hip  be  loft,  and  the  crew  faved,  the 
lofs  is  proved  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  damage  be  fuftained,  the  extent  is  proved  by  an 
examination  of  the  fubjeift  damaged,  at  the  (hip’s 
arrival ;  and  the  caufe  by  the  evidence  of  the  crew. 

If  the  (hip  be  ftranded,  evidence  muft  be  taken  at 
the  place  where  ftranded. 

Documents  of  lofs  muft  be  laid  before  the  under¬ 
writers,  with  all  convenient  fpeed  ;  and,  if  tliefe  be 
fufficiently  clear,  the  lofs  (hould  be  immediately  fettled. 

The  underwriters  generally  grant  their  notes  at  a  month 
or  fix  weeks  date  for  their  proportions. 

If  a  (hip  be  not  heard  of  for  a  certain  time,  it  is 
prefumed  loft ;  and  the  underwriters  are  liable  to  pay 
the  fums  infured,  the  property  being  abandoned  to 
them  in  the  event  of  the  fliip’s  return.  Six  months 
are  allowed  for  a  voyage  to  any  part  of  Europe,  a 
year  to  America,  and  two  years  to  the  Eaft  Indies. 

By  the  ordinance  of  Hamburgh,  if  a  (hip  be  three 
months  beyond  the  ufual  time  of  performing  a  voyage, 
the  underwriters  may  be  defired  to  pay  92  per  cent . 
on  an  abandon.  If  they  decline  it,  they  are  allowed 
14  months  more,  and  then  they  muft  pay  the  full 
value. 

A  (hip  infured  againft  the  hazards  of  the  fea,  but 
not  againft  the  enemy,  if  never  heard  of,  is  prefumed 
loft  at  fea. 

Fifthly,  In  order  that  the  manner  of  fettling  Ioffes 
may  be  underftood,  we  muft  explain  what  is  meant  by 
covering  property.  We  mentioned  already,  that  infu- 
rancesfor  greater  fums  than  the  infured  had  really  at 
(lake,  were  contrary  to  law  :  but  fome  latitude  is  al¬ 
lowed  in  that  refpe£t  ;  for  if  the  owner  were  to  infurc 
no  more  than  theexadl  value  of  his  property,  he  would 
lofe  the  premium  of  infurance,  and  the  abatement,  if 
any  was  agreed  on. 

For  example,  if  he  has  goods  on  board  to  the  value 
of  iool.  and  iufurcs  the  fame  at  5  per  cent,  to  abate 
2  per  cent,  in  cafe  of  lofs;  then,  if  a  total  lofs  hap¬ 
pen,  he  recovers  98  1.  from  the  infurers,  of  which  5  I.' 
being  applied  to  re-place  the  premium,  the  nett  fum 
faved  is  only  93  1. :  but,  if  the  value  on  board  be  only 
93  1.  and  the  fum  infured  tool,  he  would  be  fully  in¬ 
demnified  for  the  lofs ;  and  his  property,  in  that  cafe, 
is  faid  to  be  covered. 

To  find  how  much  (hould  be  infured  to  cover  any 
fum,  fubtraft  the  amouqt  of  the  premium  and  abate¬ 
ment 
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|  fitrance.  ment  (if  any),  from  iool.  As  the  remainder  is  to 
— -  jqqJ^  f0  ;s  t}ie  value,  to  the  fum  which  covers  it. 

In  cafe  of  a  total  lofs,  if  the  fum  infured  be  not 
greater  than  that  which  covers  the  property,  the  in¬ 
surers  mull  pay  it  all.  If  greater,  they  pay  what 

I  covers  the  property,  and  return  the  premium  on  the 

overpl  us. 

Partial  Ioffes  are  regulated  by  this  principle,  that 
whereas  the  owner  is  not  fully  indemnified,  in  cafe 
of  a  total  lofs,  unlefs  he  covers  his  property,  there¬ 
fore  lie  fhould  only  be  indemnified  for  a  partial  lofs  in 
the  fame  proportion  ;  and,  if  it  be  not  fully  infured, 
be  is  confidered  as  infurer  himfelf,  for  the  part  not 
covered,  and  muft  bear  a  fnitable  proportion  of  the 
lofs.  Therefore  the  value  of  the  property  is  proved, 
and  the  fum  required  to  cover  it  computed.  If  that 
fum  be  all  infured,  the  underwriters  pay  the  whole 
damage  5  if  only'partbe  infured,  they  pay  their  ffiare, 
which  is  computed  by  the  following  rule:  As  the  fum 
which  covers  the  property  is  to  the  fum  infured,  fo  is 
the  whole  damage  to  the  part  for  which  the  infurers 
are  liable. — For  example,  if  the  value  of  the  property 
be  360  1.  the  fum  infnred  300 1.  the  premium  8  per 
cent,  and  abatement  2  per  cent.  ;  then  the  fum  which 
fhould  be  infured  to  cover  the  property  is  400 1. ;  and, 
if  damage  be  fuftained  to  the  extent  of  200 1.  the 
owners  will  recover  150 1. 

If  a  voyage  is  infured  out  and  home,  the  premium 
outward  muft  be  confidered  as  part  of  the  value  on  the 
homeward  property,  and  the  fum  neceffary  to  cover  it 
computed  accordingly.  For  example,  to  infnre  100 1. 
out  and  home,  a:  5  per  cent,  each  voyage,  abatement 
2  per  cent,  we  compute  thus  : 

93  :  100  : :  L.  100  :  L.  107  :  10:6,  to  be  infured 
outward,  premium  on  L.  107  :  10:  6  ontwar^s,  at  5 
per  cent.  L.  5  :  7  :  6  5  93  :  loo :  :  L.  105  :7:6s 
L.  1 13  :  6  s.  to  be  infured  home  5  the  premium  on 
which  is  L.  5  :  13  :  6  ;  and,  if  the  fhip  be  loft  on  the 
homeward  voyage, 

From  the  fum  infured  home  L.  113  6  o 

Subtraft  the  difeount,  2  per  cent.  -  253 


Sum  for  which  the  infurers  are  liable  L.  h  i - 

Infurance  out  L.  5  7  6 

Infurance  home  -  5  13  3 

- n  —  9 

Covered  property  L.  100 - 

II.  Insurance  againjl  Fire.  There  are  feveral  offices 
in  Britain  for  this  purpofe,  of  which  the  fun  fire-office  is 
the  moil  confiderable.  Infurances  aredivided  into  com¬ 
mon,  hazardous,  and  doubly  hazardous,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fubjed  infured.  When  the  fum  in¬ 
fured  is  high,  there  is  a  higher  premium  per  cent,  de¬ 
manded  ;  and  money,  papers,  jewels,  pidures,  and 
gun -powder,  arc  not  comprehended.  If  a  fubjed  be 
wrong  deferibed,  in  order  that  it  may  be  infured  at  a 
lower  premium,  the  policy  is  void.  The  benefit  of  a 
policy  is  transferred,  by  indorfement,  to  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  perfon  in  whole  favour  it  was  made ; 
and  it  may  be  transferred  to  other  houfes  when  the 
infured  changes  his  habitation.  If  infurance  be  made 
on.  the  fame  fubjed  in  different  offices,  it  muft  be  fpe- 
ciSed,  by  indorfement,  on  the  policy  ;  and,  in  cafe 
of  lofs,  the  offices  pay  proportionally.  The  infurers 
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pay  all  expences  in  attempting  to  extinguiih  fire,  or  Infurance 
fave  goods,  though  not  fuccefsful.  If  the  value  of  a  II 
fubjed  be  infured  in  part,  and  damage  be  fuftained,  ntegra  * 
the  infurers  pay  the  whole,  if  it  does  not  exceed  the 
fum  infured. 

III.  Insurance  of  Debts.  See  Bottomry. 

IV.  In  virtue  of  Insurances  for  Lives,  whentheper- 
fon  dies,  a  fum  of  money  becomes  payable  to  the  per¬ 
fon  on  whofe  behalf  the  policy  of  infurance  was  granted. 

The  principal  infurance  office  of  this  kind,  is  that  of 
the  amicable  fociety  for  a  perpetual  affurance,  kept 
in  Serjeant’s  inn,  Fleet-ftreet,  London. 

In  this  office,  after  paying  the  charges  of  the  po¬ 
licy,  and  10  s.  entrance-money,  each  perfon  pays  j  1. 
per  annum,  by  quarterly  payments  ;  and  from  thefe 
payments,  the  dividends,  which  ufually  amount  look 
ana  upwards,  are  to  arife.  All  perfons  admitted  are  to 
be  between  the  ages  of  12  and  45,  and  in  a  good 
ftate  of  health.  Any  perfon  is  allowed  to  have  two 
or  three  infurances  or  numbers  on  the  fame  life,  where¬ 
by  fuch  perfon  will  be  intitled  to  a  claim  on  each  num¬ 
ber  fo  infured  ;  and  every  claimant  is  empowered  to 
put  in  a  new  life  in  the  room  of  one  deceafed,  within 
12  kalendar  months  next  after  the  end  of  the  current 
year.  By  becoming  members  of  this  fociety,  clergy¬ 
men,  phyficians,  lawyers,  tradefmen,  and  all  whofe 
income  ceafes  at  the  time  of  their  death,  may,  in  all 
probability,  leave  to  their  families  a  claim  of  not  lefs 
than  100 1.  for  every  5  1.  annually  paid  in. — The  va¬ 
lue  of  infurances  upon  lives,  depends  upon  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  the  continuance  of  any  propofed  life  or 
lives,  during  any  propofed  term.  Any  queftions  of 
this  kind  may  be  determined  from  Dr  Halley’s  table, 
and  from  the  principles  of  the  do&rine  of' chances. 

But,  as  far  as  we  can  learn  of  the  pra&ice  on  fuch 
occafions,  the  premiums  paid  to  infurers  are  generally 
higher  than  any  computation  founded  on  observations 
concerning  the  probabilities  of  human  life  will  war¬ 
rant,  Thus  it  is  not  unufual  to  make  a  perfon  pay 
5  per  cent,  for  the  infurance  of  his  life  for  a  twelve- 
month  *,  that  is,  in  cafe  the  perfon  dies  within  the 
year,  the  infurer  is  to  pay  100 1.  for  every  5  1.  re¬ 
ceived.  Now  it  appears  from  Dr  Halley’s  table, 
which  eftimates  the  probability  of  life  low  enough, 
that  5  per  cent,  is  an  adequate  value  only  for  a  life  of 
an  advanced  age,  fuch  as  64. 

7?(?-Insurance  is  a  fecond  contrad,  made  by  an 
infurer,  to  transfer  the  rifk  he  has  engaged  for  to  ano¬ 
ther.  It  is  in  general  forbidden  by  19  Geo.  II.  c.  37. 
but  is  permitted  to  the  reprefentatives  of  an  infurer,  in 
cafe  of  bis  death,  or  to  his  affignees,  in  cafe  of  Iris 
bankruptcy;  and  it  muft  be  mentioned  in  the  policy 
that  it  is  a  re- infurance. 

INTAGLIOS,  precious  ftones  on  which  are  en¬ 
graved  the  heads  of  great  men,  inferiptions,  and  the 
like  ;  fuch  as  we  frequently  fee  fet  in  rings,  feals,  & c. 

INTEGER,  in  arithmetic,  a  whole  number,  iii. 
contradiftindion  to  a  fradion. 

INTEGRAL,  or  integrant,  in  philofophy,  ap¬ 
pellations  given  to  parts  of  bodies  which  are  of  a  ii- 
milar  nature  with  the  whole  :  thus  filings  of  iron  have 
the  fame  nature  and  properties  as  bars  of  iron. 

Bodies  may  be  reduced  into  their  integrant  parts  by 
triture  or  grinding,  limation  or  filing,  folution,  a- 
roalgation,  & c.  See  Grinding,  &c. 


Integu¬ 

ments 

ii 

Interditt. 
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INTEGUMENTS,  in  anatomy,  denote  the  com¬ 
mon  coverings  which  inveft  the  body  ;  as  thecuticula, 
cutis,  &c.  See  Anatomy. 

Integument,  is  alfo  extended  to  the  particular 
membranes  which  inveft  certain  parts  of  the  body  ; 
as  the  coats  or  tunics  of  the  eye. 

INTENDANT,  one  who  has  the  conduft,  infpec- 
tion,  and  management  of  any  thing.  See  Super- 

INTENDANT.  ; 

This  is  a  title  frequent  among  the  French  :  they 
have  intendants  of  the  marine ,  who  are  officers  in  the 
fea- ports,  whofebufinefs  it  is  to  take  care  the  ordinances 
and  regulations  relating  to  fea-affairs  be  obferved  : 
intendants  of  the  finances ,  who  have  the  di  red  ion  of 
the  revenues  :  intendants  of  provinces ,  who  are  ap¬ 
pointed  by  tire  king  to  take  care  of  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  juftice,  policy,  and  finances  in  the  provinces: 
alfo  intendants  of  buildings,  of  houfes,  &c. 

INTENDMENT,  in  law,  is  the  intention,  defign, 
or  true  meaning,  of  a  perfon  or  thing,  which  frequent¬ 
ly  fupplies  what  is  not  fully  expreffed  :  but  tho*  the 
intent  of  parties  in  deeds  and  contracts  is  much  regard¬ 
ed  by  the  law,  yet  it  cannot  take  place  againft  the 
rules  of  law. 

Intendment  of  Crimes;  this,  in  cafe  of  treafon, 
where  the  intention  is  proved  by  circumftances,  ispu- 
nilhable  in  the  fame  manner  as  if  it  was  put  in  execu¬ 
tion.  So,  if  a  perfon  enter  a  houfe  in  the  night-time, 
with  an  intent  to  commit  burglary,  it  is  felony;  alfo, 
an  a ftault,  with  an  intent  to  commit  a  robbery  011  the 
highway,  is  made  felony,  andpunilhed  with  tranfpor- 
tation,  7  Geo.  II.  c.  2 1. 

INTENT,  in  the  civil  law,  fignifies  to  begin,  or 
commence,  an  a&ion  or  procefs. 

INTENTION,  in  medicine,  that  judgment,  or 
method  of  cure,  which  a  phyfician  forms  to  him- 
felf  from  a  due  examination  offymptoms. 

Intention,  in  phyfics,  the  increafe  of  the  power, 
or  energy  of  any  quality,  as  heat,  cold,  &c.  By  which 
it  ftands  eppofed  to  remijjiou ,  which  fignifies  its  de- 
creafe  or  diminution. 

Intention,  in  metaphyfics,  denotes  an  exertion  of 
the  intelledual  faculties  with  more  than  ordinary  vi¬ 
gour  ;  when  the  mind  with  earneftnefs  fixes  its  view 
on  any  idea,  confiders  it  on  all  fides,  and  will  not  be 
called  off  by  any  folicitation. 

INTERCALARY,  an  appellation  given  to  the 
odd  day  inferted  in  leap-year  ;  which  was  fo  called 
from  calo,  calare ,  “  to  proclaim,”  it  being  proclaim¬ 
ed  by  the  priefls  with  a  loud  voice. 

INTERCOLUMNIATION,  in  archite&ure,  de¬ 
notes  the  fpace  between  two  columns,  which  is  always 
to  be  proportioned  to  the  height  and  bulk  of  the  co¬ 
lumns. 

INTERCOSTAL,  in  anatomy,  an  appellation  gi¬ 
ven  to  fuch  mufclcs,  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins,  as  lie 
between  the  ribs. 

INTERDICT,  an  ecclefiaftical  cenfure,  by  which 
the  church  of  Rome  forbids  the  performance  of  divine 
fervice  in  a  kingdom,  province,  town,  &c.  This  cen¬ 
fure  has  been  frequently  executed  in  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany;  and  in  the  year  1 1 70,  pope  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  put  all  England  under  an  interdict,  forbidding 
the  clergy  to  perform  any  part  of  divine  fervice,  except 
baptizing  of  infants,  taking  confeffions,  and  giving  ab- 


folution  to  dying  penitents.  But  this  cenfure  being  Interefl. 
liable  to  the  ill  confequences  of  promoting  libertinifm 
and  a  negleft  of  religion,  the  fucceeding  popes  have: 
very  feldom  made  ufe  of  it. 

There  was  alfo  an  interdict  of  perfons,  who  were 
deprived  of  the  benefit  of  attending  on  divine  fervice. 
Particular  perfons  were  alfo  anciently  interdicted  of  fire 
and  water,  which  fignified  a  banilhment  for  fome  par¬ 
ticular  offence  :  by  their  cenfure  no  perfon  was  allow¬ 
ed  to  receive  them,  or  allow  them  fire  or  water  ;  and 
being  thus  wholly  deprived  of  the  two  neceffary  ele¬ 
ments  of  life,  they  were  doubtlefs  under  a  kind  of  ci¬ 
vil  death. 

INTEREST,  is  the  premium  or  money  paid  for 
the  loan  or  ufe  of  other  money.  See  Arithmetic, 
n°  20. 

Many  good  and  learned  men  have  in  former  times 
very  much  perplexed  themfelves  and  other  people  by 
railing  doubts  about  the  legality  of  intereft  in  foro  con - 
feientia.  It  may  not  be  amifs  here  to  inquire  upon 
what  grounds  this  matter  does  really  ftand. 

The  enemies  to  intereft  in  general  make  no  diftinc- 
tion  between  that  and  ufury,  holding  any  increafe  of 
money  to  be  indefenfibly  ufurious.  And  this  they 
ground  as  well  on  the  prohibition  of  it  by  the  law  of 
Mofes  among  the  Jews,  as  alfo  upon  what  is  laid  down 
by  Ariftotle;  That  money  is  naturally  barren  ;  and  to 
make  it  breed  money  is  prepofterous,  and  a  perverfion 
of  the  end  of  its  inttitution,  which  was  only  to  ferve 
the  purpofes  of  exchange,  and  not  of  increafe.  Hence 
the  fchool- divines  have  branded  the  pra&ice  of  taking 
intereft,  as  being  contrary  to  the  divine  law  both  na¬ 
tural  and  revealed  5  and  the  canon  law  has  preferibed 
the  taking  any  the  leaft  increafe  for  the  loan  of  money 
as  a  mortal  fin. 

But*  in  anfwer  to  this,  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
Mofaical  precept  was  clearly  a  political,  and  not  a  mo¬ 
ral,  precept.  It  only  prohibited  the  Jews  from  ta¬ 
king  ufury  from  their  brethren  the  Jews  ;  but  in  ex- 
prels  words  permitted  them  to  take  it  of  a  ftranger : 
which  proves  that  the  taking  of  moderate  ufury,  or  a 
reward  for  the  ufe,  for  fo  the  word  fignifies,  is  not  ma¬ 
lum  in  fe,  fince  it  was  allowed  where  any  but  an  If- 
raelite  was  concerned.  And  as  to  Ariftotle’s  reafon, 
deduced  from  the  natural  barrennefs  of  money,  the 
fame  may  with  equal  force  be  alleged  of  houfes,  which 
never  breed  houfes ;  and  twenty  other  things,  which 
nobody  doubts  it  is  lawful  to  make  profit  of,  by  letting 
them  to  hire.  And  though  'money  was  originally  ufed 
only  for  the  purpofes  of  exchange,  yet  the  laws  of  any 
ftate  maybe  well  juftified  in  permitting  it  to  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  the  purpofes  of  profit,  if  the  convenience  of  fo- 
ciety  (the  great  end  for  which  money  was  invented) 
fhal!  require  it.  And  that  the  allowance  of  moderate  in¬ 
tereft  tends  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  public,  efpe- 
ciallyin  a  trading  country,  will  appear  from  that  ge¬ 
nerally  acknowledged  principle,  that  commerce  cannot 
fubfift  without  mutual  and  extenfive  credit.  Unlefs 
money  therefore  can  be  borrowed,  trade  cannot  be 
carried  on  :  and  if  no  premium  were  allowed  for  the 
hire  of  money,  few  perfons  would  care  to  lend  it  ;  or 
at  leaft  the  eafe  of  borrowing  at  a  ftiort  warning  (which 
is  the  life  of  commerce)  would  be  entirely  at  an  end. 

Thus,  in  the  dark  ages  of  monkifh  fnperftition  and  ci¬ 
vil  tyranny,  when  intereft  was  laid  under  a  total  in¬ 
terdict, 
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wintered.  terai&,  commerce  was  alfo  at  its  lowed  ebb,  and  fell 
"if  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the  Jews  and  Lombards : 

but  when  mens  minds  began  to  be  more  enlarged,  when 
true  religion  and  real  liberty  revived,  commerce  grew 
again  into  credit ;  and  again  introduced  with  itfelf  its 
infeparable  companion,  the  do&rine  of  loans  upon  in- 
tereft. 

And,  really,  confidered  abftrafledly  from  this  its 
life,  fince  all  other  conveniences  of  life  may  be  either 
bought  or  hired,  but  money  can  only  be  hired,  there 
feems  no  greater  impropriety  in  taking  a  recompenfe 
or  price  for  the  hire  of  this,  than  of  any  other  conve¬ 
nience.  If  one  borrow  100I.  to  employ  in  a  benefi¬ 
cial  trade,  it  is  but  equitable  that  the  lender  fiiould 
have  a  proportion  of  the  gains.  To  demand  an  exor¬ 
bitant  price  is  equally  contrary  to  confcicnce,  for  the 
loan  of  a  horfe,  or  the  loan  of  a  fum  of  money  :  but  a 
reafonable  equivalent  for  the  temporary  inconvenience 
which  the  owner  may  feel  by  the  want  of  it,  and  for 
the  hazard  of  his  lofing  it  entirely,  is  not  more  immoral 
in  one  cafe  than  it  is  in  the  other.  And  indeed  the  ab- 
I  folute  prohibition  of  lending  upon  any,  even  moderate 

intereft,  introduces  the  very  inconvenience  which  it 
feems  meant  to  remedy.  The  necefiity  of  individuals 
will  make  borrowing  unavoidable.  Without  fome  pro¬ 
fit  by  law,  there  will  be  but  few  lenders :  and  tbofe 
principally  bad  men,  who  will  break  thro*  the  law, 
and  take  a  profit  ;  and  then  will  endeavour  to  indem¬ 
nify  themfelves  from  the  danger  of  the  penalty,  by 
making  that  profit  exorbitant.  Thus,  while  all  de¬ 
grees  of  profit  were  difcountenanccd,  we  find  more 
complaints  of  ufury,  and  more  flagrant  inftances  of 
opprefiion  than  in  modern  times  when  money  may  be 
ealily  had  at  a  low  interett.  A  capital  diftin&ion  mull 
therefore  be  made  between  a  moderate  and  exorbitant 
profit  ;  to  the  former  of  which  we  ufually  give  the 
name  of  intereft ,  to  the  latter  the  truly  odious  appella¬ 
tion  of  ufury  :  the  former  is  necelfary  in  every  civil 
ftate  ;  if  it  were  but  to  exclude  the  latter,  which  ought 
never  to  be  tolerated  in  any  w'ell -regulated  fociety. 
Tor,  as  the  whole  of  this  matter  is  wellfummed  up  by 
Grotius,  “  if  the  compenfation  allowed  by  law  does 
not  exceed  the  proportion  of  the  hazard  run,  or  the 
want  felt,  by  the  loan,  its  allowance  is  neither  repng- 
nant  to  the  revealed  nor  to. the  natural  law:  but  if  it 
exceeds  thofe  bounds,  it  is  then  oppreflive  ufury  ;  and 
tho’  the  municipal  laws  may  give  it  impunity,  they  ne¬ 
ver  can  make  it  juft.” 

We  fee,  that  the  exorbitance  or  moderation  of  in¬ 
tereft,  for  the  money  lent,  depends  upon  two  circum- 
ftances ;  the  inconvenience  of  parting  with  it  for  the 
prefent,  and  the  hazard  of  lofing  it  entirely.  The  in¬ 
convenience  to  individual  lenders  can  never  be  eftima- 
ted  by  laws  ;  the  rate  therefore  of  general  intereft  muft 
depend  upon  the  ufual  or  general  inconvenience.  This 
refults  entirely  from  the  quantity  of  fpecie  or  current 
money  in  the  kingdom  :  for,  the  more  fpecie  there  is 
circulating  in  any  nation,  the  greater  fuperfluity  there 
will  be,  beyond  what  is  neceflary  to  carry  on  the  bu- 
finefs  of  exchange  and  the  common  concerns  of  life. 
In  every  nation,  or  public  community ,.there  is  a  certain 
quantityof  money  thus  neceflary;  which  a  perfon  well 
fkilled  in  political  arithmetic  might  perhaps  calculate 
as  exaftly,  as  a  private  banker  can  the  demand  for  run¬ 
ning  cafh  in  his  own  fhop :  all  above  this  neceflary 


quantity  may  be  fpared,  or  lent,  without  much  incon-  rnterefl. 
venience  to  the  refpeftive  lenders  ;  and  the  greater  this 
national  fuperflnity  is,  the  more  numerous  will  be  the 
lenders,  and  the  lower  ought  the  rate  of  the  national 
intereft  to  be  :  but  where  there  is  not  enough,  or  bare¬ 
ly  enough,  circulating  cafh,  to  anfvver  the,  ordinary 
ufes  of  the  public,  intereft  will  be  proportionably 
high;  for  lenders  will  be  but  few,  as  few  can  fubmit 
to  the  inconvenience  of  lending. 

So  alfo  the  hazard  of  an  entire  lofs  has  its  weight  in 
the  regulation  of  intereft  :  hence,  the  better  the  fecit- 
rity,  the  lower  will  the  intereft  be;  the  rate  of  intereft 
being  generally  in  a  compound  ratio,  formed  out  of 
the  inconvenience,  and  the  hazard.  And  as,  if  there 
were  no  inconvenience,  there  ftiould  be  no  intereft  but 
what  is  equivalent  to  the  hazard;  fo,  if  there  were  no 
hazard,  there  ought  to  be  no  intereft,  fave  only  what 
arifes  from  the  mere  inconvenience  of  lending.  Thus, 
if  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  a  nation  be  fuch,  that  the 
general  inconvenience  of  lending  for  a  year  is  compu¬ 
ted  to  amount  to  three  per  cent,  a  man  that  has  money 
by  him  will  perhaps  lend  it  upon  good  perfonal  fecu- 
rity  at  fi per  cent.  allowing  two  for  the  hazard  run; 
he  will  lend  it  upon  landed  fecurity,  or  mortgage,  at 
four  per  cent,  the  hazard  being  proportionably  lefs; 
but  he  will  lend  it  to  the  Hate,  on  the  maintenance  of 
which  all  his  property  depends,  at  three  per  cent,  the 
hazard  being  none  at  all. 

But  fometimes  the  hazard  may  be  greater,  than  the 
rate  of  intereft  allowed  by  law  will  compenfate.  And 
this  gives  rife  to  the  praftice,  1.  Of  bottomry,  or  re - 
fpondentia.  2.  Of  policies  of  infurance.  See  Bot¬ 
tomry,  and  Insurance. 

Upon  the  two  principles  of  inconvenience  and  ha¬ 
zard,  compared  together,  different  nations  have  at  dif- 
ferent  times  eftablilhed  different  rates  of  intereft.  The 
Romans  at  one  time  allowed  centcftmce ,  one  per  cent. 
monthly,  or  twelve  per  cent,  per  annum,  to  be  taken  for 
common  loans;  but  Juftinian  reduced  it  to  trientes ,  or 
one  third  of  the  as  or  centefttnee,  that  is,  four  per  cent.; 
but  allowed  higher  intereft  to  be  taken  of  merchants, 
beeaufe  there  the  hazard  was  greater.  So  too  Grotiua 
informs  us,  that  in  Holland  the  rate  of  intereft  was 
then  eight  per  cent,  in  common  loans,  but  twelve  to 
merchants.  Our  law  eftablifhes  one  ftandard  for  all 
tilike,  where  the  pledge  or  fecurity  itfelf  is  not  put  in 
jeopardy ;  left,  under  the  general  pretence  of  vague 
and  indeterminate  hazards,  a  door  ftiould  be  opened  to 
fraud  and  ufury:  leaving  fpecific  hazards  to  be  provi¬ 
ded  againft  by  fpecific  infurances,  or  by  loans  upon 
refpondentia,  or  bottomry.  But  as  to  the  rate  of  legal 
intereft,  it  has  varied  and  decreafed  for  200  years  paft, 
according  as  the  quantity  of  fpecie  in  the  kingdom  has 
increafed  by  acceflions  of  trade,  the  introduction  of 
paper-credit,  and  other  circumftances.  The  ftatule 
37  Hen.  VJII.  c.  9.  confined  intereft  to  ten  per  cent. 
and  fo  did  the  flatute  13  Lliz.  c.  8.  But  as,  through 
the  encouragements  given  in  her  reign  to  commerce, 
the  nation  grew  more  wealthy  ;  fo,  under  her  fuccefior, 
the  ftatute  21  Jac.  1.  c.  17.  reduced  it  to  eight  per 
cent.',,  as  did  the  ftatute  12  Car.  II.  c.  1.3.  to  fix:  and 
laftly,  by  the  ftatute  12  Ann.  ft.  2.  c.  16.  it  was 
brought  down  to  five  per  cent,  yearly,  which  is  now 
the  extremity  of  legal  intereft  that  can  be  taken.  But 
yet,  if  a  contrad  which  carries  intereft  be  made  in. a 
foreigm 
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luterjcftion  foreign  country,  our  courts  will  dire&  the  payment  of 
Interpreter  'ntere^  according  to  the  law  of  that  country  in  which 


"  the  contradl  was  made.  Thus  Irifh,  American,  Turk- 
ifh,  and  Indian  intereft,  have  been  allowed  in  our  courts 
to  the  amount  of  even  12  per  cent.  For  the  modera¬ 
tion  or  exorbitance  of  intereft  depends  upon  local  cir- 
cumftances;  and  the  refufal  to  enforce  fuch  con  trad  s 
would  put  a  ftop  to  all  foreign  trade.  And,  by  ftat. 
14  Geo.  III.  c.  79.  all  mortgages  and  other  fecuri- 
ties  upon  eftates  or  other  property  in  Ireland  or  the 
plantations,  bearing  intereft  not  exceeding  fix  per  cent. 
fhall  be  legal ;  though  executed  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britain :  unlefs  the  money  lent  fhall  be  known 
at  the  time  to  exceed  the  value  of  the  thing  in  pledge; 
in  which  cafe  alfo,  to  prevent  ufurious  contracts  at 
home  under  colour  of  fuch  foreign  fecurities,  the  bor¬ 
rower  fhall  forfeit  treble  the  fum  fo  borrowed. 

INTERJECTION,  in  grammar,  an  indeclinable 
part  of  fpeech,  fignifying  fome  paflion  or  emotion  of 
the  mind.  See  Grammar. 

INTERIM,  a  name  given  to  a  formulary,  or  kind 
of  confeflion  of  the  articles  of  faith,  obtruded  upon 
the  Proteftants  after  Luther’s  death  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  when  he  had  defeated  their  forces;  fo  called 
becaufe  it  was  only  to  take  place  in  the  interim  (mean 
time)  till  a  general  council  fhould  have  decided  all 
points  in  difpute  between  the  Proteftants  and  Roma- 
nifts.  It  retained  molt  of  the  dodrines  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Romanifts,  excepting  that  of  marriage,  which 
was  allowed  to  the  clergy,  and  communion  to  the  laity 
under  both  kinds.  Moft  of  the  Proteftants  rejeded  it. 
There  were  two  other  interims  ;  one  of  Leipfic,  the  o- 
ther  of  Franconia. 

INTERLOCUTOR,  in  Scots  law.  The  fentence 
or  judgment  of  a  court  of  law,  is  commonly  called  an 
interlocutor  before  decree  is  extraded. 

INTERLOPERS,  are  properly  thofe  who,  with¬ 
out  due  authority,  hinder  the  trade  of  a  company  or 
corporation  lawfully  eftabliihed,  by  dealing  in  the  fame 
way. 

INTERLUDE,  an  entertainment  exhibited  on  the 
theatre  between  the  ads  of  a  play,  to  amufe  the  fpec- 
tators  while  the  adtors  take  breath^and  fhift  their  drefs, 
or  to  give  time  for  changing  the  fcenes  and  decora¬ 
tions. 

INTERMITTENT,  or  Intermitting,  Fevers, 
fuch  fevers  as  go  off  and  foon  return  again,  in  oppofi- 
tion  to  thofe  which  are  continual.  See  (the  Index  fub- 
joined  to)  Medicine. 

INTERPOLATION,  among  critics,  denotes  a  fpu- 
rious  paffage  inferted  into  the  writings  of  fome  ancient 
author. 

INTERPOSITION,  the  fituation  of  a  body  be¬ 
tween,  two  others,  fo  as  to  hide  them,  or  prevent  their 
adion. 

The  cclipfe  of  the  fun  is  occafioned  by  an  fnterpo- 
fition  of  the  moon  between  the  fun  and  us;  and  that 
of  the  moon  by  the  interpofition  of  the  earth  between 
the  fun  and  moon.  See  Eclipse. 

INTERPRETER,'  a  perfon  who  explains  the 
thoughts,  words,  or  writings,  of  fome  other,  which 
before  Were  unintelligible. — The  word  interpret ,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ifidore,  is  compofed  of  the  prepofition  in¬ 
ter,  and  partes,  as  fignifying  a  perfon  in  the  middle 
betwixt  two  parties,  to  make  them  mutually  under- 
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ftand  each  others  thoughts:  others  derive  it  from  inter, 
and  prxs,  i.  e.  fidsjujfor;  q.  d.  a  perfon  who  ferves  as 
fecurity  between  two  others  who  do  not  underftand 
one  another. 

There  have  been  great  debates  about  interpreting 
Scripture.  The  Romanifts  contend,  that  it  belongs  ab- 
folutely  to  the  church :  adding,  that  where  fhe  is  li- 
lent,  reafon  may  be  confulted ;  but  where  file  fpeaks, 
reafon  is  to  be  difregarded.  The  Proteftants  gene¬ 
rally  allow  reafon  the  fovereign  judge,  or  interpreter; 
though  fome  among  them  have  a  ftrong  regard  to  fy- 
nods,  and  others  to  the  authority  of  the  primitive  fa¬ 
thers.  Laftly,  others  have  recourfe  to  the  Spirit  with¬ 
in  every  perfon  to  intepret  for  them  ;  which  is  what 
Bochart  calls  r« 

INTERREGNUM,  the  time  during  which  the 
throne  is  vacant  in  eledive  kingdoms ;  for  in  fuch  as 
are  hereditary,  like  ours,  there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  an 
interregnum. 

INTERREX,  the  magiftrate  who  governs  during 
an  interregnum. 

This  magiftrate  was  eftabliihed  in  old  Rome,  and 
was  almoft  as  ancient  as  the  city  itfelf:  after  the  death 
of  Romulus  there  was  an  interregnum  of  a  year,  du¬ 
ring  which  the  fenators  were  each  interrex  in  their  turn, 
five  days  a-piece. 

After  the  eftabliihment  of  confuls  and  a  common¬ 
wealth,  though  there  were  no  kings,  yet  the  name  and 
fundion  of  interrex  was  ft  ill  preferved:  for,  when  the 
magiftrates  were  abfent,  or  there  was  any  irregularity 
in  their  eledion,  or  they  had  abdicated,  fo  that  the 
comitia  could  not  be  held ;  provided  they  were  unwill¬ 
ing  to  create  a  didator,  they  made  an  interrex,  whofe 
office  and  authority  was  to  laft  five  days;  after  which 
they  made  another.  To  the  interrex  was  delegated  all 
the  regal  andconfular  authority,  and  he  performed  all 
their  functions.  He  affembled  the  fenate,  held  co¬ 
mitia  or  courts,  and  took  care  that  the  eledion  of  ma¬ 
giftrates  was  according  to  rules.  Indeed  at  firft  it  was 
not  the  cuftom  of  the  interrex  to  hold  comitia,  at  leaft 
we  have  no  inftance  of  it  in  the  Roman  hiftory.  The 
patricians  alone  had  the  right  of  electing  an  interrex ; 
but  this  office  fell  with  the  republic,  when  the  empe¬ 
rors  made  themfelves  mafters  of  every  thing. 

INTERROGATION,  or  Point  of  Interroga¬ 
tion,  in  grammar,  a  charader  of  this  form  (?)  feiving 
to  denote  a  queftion. 

INTERVAL,  the  diftance  or  fpace  between  tvyo 
extremes,  either  in  time,  or  place.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  intervallum,  which,  according  to  Ifi¬ 
dore,  fignifies  the  fpace  inter  foffam  <b  murum ,  “  be¬ 
tween  the  ditch  and  the  wall:”  others  note,  that  the 
flakes  or  piles,  driven  into  the  ground  in  the  ancient 
Roman  bulwarks,  were  called  valla;  and  the  interftices 
or  vacancy  between  them,  intervalla. 

INTERVAL,  in  mufic.  The  diftance  between  any 
given  found  and  another,  ftridly  fpeaking,  is  neither 
meafured  by  any  common  ftandard  of  extenfion  nor 
duration;  but  either  by  immediate fenfation, or  by  com¬ 
puting  the  difference  between  the  numbers  of  vibrations 
produced  by  two  or  more  fonorous  bodies,  in  the  aft  of 
founding,  during  the  fame  given  time.  As  the  vibra¬ 
tions  are  flower  and  fewer  during  the  fame  inftant,  for 
example,  the  found  is  proportionally  lower  or  graver; 
on  the  contrary,  as  during  the  fame  period  the  vibra- 
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tions  increafe  in  number  and  velocity,  the  founds  are 
proportionably  higher  or  more  acute.  An  interval  in 
mufic,  therefore,  is  properly  the  difference  between  the 
number  of  vibrations  produced  by  one  fonorous  body 
of  a  certain  magnitude  and  texture  and  of  thofe  pro¬ 
duced  by  another  of  a  different  magnitude  and  texture 
in  the  fame  time. 

Intervals  are  divided  into  confonant  and  diffonant. 
A  confonant  interval  is  that  whofe  extremes,  or  whofe 
highell  and  lowed  founds,  when  fimultaneoufly  heard, 
coalefce  in  the  ear,  and  produce  an  agreeable  fenfation 
called  by  Lord  Kaims  a  tertium  quid.  A  diffonant 
interval,  on  the  contrary,  i3  that  whofe  extremes,  fi¬ 
multaneoufly  heard,  far  from  coalefcing  in  the  ear,  and 
producing  one  agreeable  fenfation,  are  each  of  them 
plainly  diftiiiguifhed  from  the  other,  produce  a  grating 
effcdl  upon  the  fenfe,  and  repel  each  other  with  an  irre¬ 
concilable  hoftility.  In  proportion  as  the  vibrations 
of  different  fonorous  bodies,  or  of  the  fame  fonorous 
body  in  different  modes,  more  or  lefs  frequently  coin¬ 
cide  during  the  fame  given  time,  the  chords  are  more 
or  lefs  perfect,  and  confequently  the  intervals  more  or 
lefs  confonant.  When  thefe  vibrations  never  coincide 
at  all  in  the  fame  given  time,  the  difcord  is  confum- 
raate,  and  confequently  the  interval  abfolutely  diffo¬ 
nant. 

Intervals  are  not  only  divided  according  to  their  na¬ 
tures,  but  alfo  with  refpedt  to  their  degrees.  In  this 
view,  they  are  either  enharmonic,  chromatic,  or  diato¬ 
nic.  Of  thefe  therefore  in  their  order,  from  the  leaft  to 
the  greateft. 

An  enharmonic  interval  is  what  they  call  the  eighth 
fart  of  a  tone ,  or  the  difference  between  a  major  and 
minor  femitone  generally  dillingui/hed  by  the  name  of 
a  co7nma.  Commas,  however,  are  of  three  different 
kinds,  as  their  quantities  are  more  or  lefs ;  but  fince 
thefe  differences  cannot  be  afeertained  without  long  and 
intricate  computations,  it  is  not  neceffary  for  us  to  at¬ 
tempt  an  inveftigation,  whofe  purfuit  is  fo  unpleafant, 
and  whofe  refult  attended  with  fo  little  utility.  It  has 
by  muficians  been  generally  called  the  eighth  fart  of  a 
tone;  but  they  ought  to  have  confidered,  that  a  comma 
is  by  no  means  the  objeft  of  auricular  perception,  and 
that  its  eftimate  can  only  be  formed  by  calculation. 
For  a  more  minute  difquifition  of  this  matter,  our 
readers  may  confult  the  article  Comma  in  the  Mu- 
fical  Dictionary,  or  the  article  Music  in  this  Work, 
Notes  n  and  /.  A  chromatic  interval  confifts  proper¬ 
ly  of  a  minor  femitone,  but  may  alfo  admit  the  ma¬ 
jor.  A  diatonic  interval  confifts  of  a  femitone -major 
at  leaft,  but  may  confift  of  any  number  of  tones  with¬ 
in  the  oCtave.  When  an  oCtave  higher  or  lower  is 
affumed,  it  is  obvious  that  we  enter  into  another  fcale 
which  is  either  higher  or  lower,  but  ftill  a  repetition 
of  the  former  degrees  of  found. 

Intervals  again  are  either  Ample  or  compound.  All 
the  intervals  within  any  one  oftave  are  fimplc;  fuchas 
the  fecond  major  or  minor,  the  third,  the  fourth,  the 
fifth,  the  fixth,  the  feventh,  &c.  of  thefe  afterwards. 
All  intervals  whofe  extremes  are  contained  in  different 
odlaves,  fuch  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the  eleventh,  the 
twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth,  the  fifteenth, 
&c.  may  be  termed  compound  intervals. 

The  femitone  either  exaft'y  or  nearly  divides  the 
tone  into  two  equal  parts.  In  the  theory  of  harmo- 
Vol.  V. 
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nical  computation  three  kinds  of  femitones  are  recog- 
nifed,  viz.  the  greateft,  the  intermediate,  and  the 
fmalleft  femitone.  But  in  pra&ice,  to  which  thefe  ex¬ 
plications  are  chiefly  adapted,  the  femitone  is  only  di- 
ftinguifhed  into  major  and  minor.  The  femitone  ma¬ 
jor  js  the  difference  between  the  third  major  and  the 
fourth,  as  EF.  Its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16,  and  it  forms 
the  leaft  of  all  diatonic  intervals. 

The  femitone  minor  confifts  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  third  major  and  minor  :  it  may  be  marked 
in  the  fame  degree  by  a  (harp  or  a  flat,  and  it  only 
forms  a  chromatic  interval  ;  its  ratio  is  as  24  to  25. 

Though  fome  diftin&ion  is  made  between  thefe  fe¬ 
mitones  by  the  manner  of  marking  them,  yet  on  the 
organ  and  harpfichord  no  diftin&ion  can  be  made  ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  more  common  for  us  than  to 
fay,  that  D  (harp  in  rifing  is  E  flat  in  defeending, 
and  fo  through  the  whole  diapafon  above  or  below; 
befides,  the  femitone  is  fometimes  major  and  fometimes 
minor,  fometimes  diatonick  and  fometimes  chromatic, 
according  to  the  different  modes  in  which  we  compofe 
or  praftife  ;  yet  in  practice  thefe  are  called  femitones 
minor,  which  are  marked  by  (harps  or  flats,  without 
changing  the  degree  ;  and  femitones  major  are  thofe 
which  form  the  interval  of  a  fecond. 

With  refpeA  to  the  three  femitones  recognifed  in 
theory,  the  greateft  femitone  is  the  difference  between 
a  tone  major  and  a  femitone  minor  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as 
25  to  27.  The  intermediate  femitone  is  the  difference 
between  a  femitone  major  and  a  tone  major ;  and  its 
ratio  isas  128  to  135.  In  a  word,  the  fmall  femitone 
confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  greateft  and  the 
intermediate  femitone;  and  it?  ratio  is  as  125  to  128. 

Of  all  thefe  intervals,  there  is  only  the  femitone 
major,  which  is  fometimes  admitted  as  a  feoond  in  har¬ 
mony. 

The  interval  of  a  tone  which  chara&erifes  the  dia¬ 
tonic  fpecies  of  compofition,  is  either  major  or  minor. 
The  former  confifts  of  the  difference  between  the  fourth 
and  fifth  ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  8  to  9 :  and  the  latter, 
whofe  ratio  is  as  9  to  10,  refdlts  from  the  difference 
between  the  third  minor  and  the  fourth. 

Seconds  are  diftinguilhed  into  four  kinds  ;  two  of 
which  are  not  in  praftice  fufficiently  momentous  to  be 
mentioned.  The  fecond  major  is  fynonimous  with  the 
interval  of  a  tone ;  but  as  that  tone  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  its  ratio  may  be  either  as  8  to  9,  or 
as  9  to  10. 

The  fecond  minor  confifts  of  the  diftance  from  B  to 
C,  or  from  EF ;  and  its  ratio  is  as  15  to  16. 

The  third  is  fo  called,  becanfe  it  confifts  of  two 
gradations,  or  three  diatonic  founds,  as  from  G  to 
B  afeending,  or  from  A  to  C,  inclufive  of  the  ex¬ 
tremes  ;  of  which  the  firft  is  a  third  major,  compofed 
of  two  full  tones,  and  its  ratio  as  4  to  5  ;  the  fecond, 
a  third  minor  confiding  of  a  tone  and  a  femitone  ma¬ 
jor,  and  its  ratio  as  5  to  6. 

The  fourth  has  by  fome  been  reckoned  an  imperfeft, 
but  more  juftly  by  others  a  perfeft,  chord.  It  con¬ 
fifts  of  three  diatonic  degrees,  but  takes  its  name  from 
the  four  different  founds  of  which  it  is  formed  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  number  by  which  it  is  denominated 
includes  the  extremes.  It  is  compofed  of  a  tone  ma¬ 
jor,  a  tone  minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  C  to 
F  afceiiding ;  its  ratio  as  3  to  4. 
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Interval.  The  fifth  next  to  the  odlave,  Is  perhaps  the  moft 
perfedl  interval,  as  leaft  fufceptible' of  alteration.  The 
number  from  whence  it  affumes  its  name  likewife  in¬ 
cludes  its  extremes.  It  confifts  of  two  tones  major, 
one  minor,  and  a  femitone  major,  as  from  A  to  E 
afcending ;  its  ratio  is  as  2  to  3. 

The  fixth  is  not  found  among  the  natural  order  of 
confonances,  but  only  admitted  by  combination.  It 
is  not  here  neceflary  to  mention  its  various  diftindlions 
and  ufes,  as  we  only  give  an  account  of  intervals  in 
general. 

The  fixth  major  confifts  of  four  tones  and  a  femi¬ 
tone  major,  as  from  G  to  E  afcending ;  its  ratio  is  as 
3  to  5.  The  fixth  minor  contains  three  tones  and  two 
femitones  major,  as  from  E  to  C  afcending  ;  its  ratio 
is  as  5  to  8. 

The  feventh,  as  a  reduplication  of  the  fecond,  is  a 
diffonance.  When  major,  it  confifts  diatonically  of 
five  tones,  three  major,  and  two  minor,  and  a  major 
femitone,  as  from  C  to  B  afcending ;  its  ratio  is  as 
'8  to  1 5. 

When  minor,  it  confifts  of  four  tones,  three  major 
and  one  minor,  and  two  major  femitones,  as  from  E  to 
D  afcending  ;  its  ratio  is  as  5  to  9. 

The  odlave  is  the  moft  perfedl  of  all  chords,  and  in 
many  cafes  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the  ear  from 
an  unifon  ;  that  is  to  fay,  from  that  coincidence  of 
found  produced  by  two  mufical  firings,  whofe  mat¬ 
ter,  lengths,  diameters,  and  tenfions,  are  the  fame. 
As  the  vibrations  of  two  firings  in  unifon  during  any 
given  time,  are  precifely  coincident ;  fo  whilft  the 
loweft  extreme  of  the  odlave  vibrates  once,  the  high- 
eft  vibrates  twice ;  and  confequently  its  ratio  is  as  1 
to  2,  as  from  c  to  C  afcending.  It  confifts  of  fix  full 
tones  and  two  femitones  major.  Its  name  is  derived 
From  the  Latin  o(lo,  “eight;”  becaufe  that  number 
likewife  includes  its  extremes.  It  may  likewife  be  di¬ 
vided  into  twelve  femitones.  It  contains  the  whole 
diatonic  fcale;  and  every  feries  above  or  below  con¬ 
fifts  only  of  the  fame  returning  founds.  From  whence 
the  natures,  diftances,  and  powers,  of  every  interval 
greater  than  the  odlave,  as  the  ninth,  the  tenth,  the 
eleventh,  the  twelfth,  the  thirteenth,  the  fourteenth, 
the  fifteenth,  the  triple  odlave,  &c.  may  eafily  be  com¬ 
puted. 

During  our  paft  obfervations  upon  the  term  interval, 
we  have  either  wholly  negledled  our  faithful  affociate 
M.  Rouffeau,  or  only  maintained  a  diftant  and  mo¬ 
mentary  intercourfe  with  him.  We  now  propofe  to 
pay  him  a  more  permanent  and  familiar  vifit ;  but  as 
he  is  engaged  in  the  difpute  between  the  Pythago¬ 
reans  and  Ariftoxenians,  we  think  it  more  advanta¬ 
geous  to  decline  the  controverfy,  and  to  follow  him, 
after  having  efcaped  the  fray,  like  a  gentleman  and  a 
fcholar.  Having  put  the  partizans  of  Ariftoxenus  to 
filence,  let  us,  with  him,  forfake  the  lifts  of  combat, 
nor  flain  his  triumph  by  infulting  the  falling  cham¬ 
pions. 

“  We  divide,  (fays  he),  as  did  the  ancients,  in¬ 
tervals  into  confonant  and  difionant.  The  confonan- 
*  gee  ces  are  perfedl  or  imperfedl  *  ;  diffonances  are  either 
Confonance  fuch  by  nature,  or  become  fuch  by  accident.  There 
are  only  two  intervals  naturally  difionant,  viz.  the  fe¬ 
cond  and  feventh,  including  their  odlaves  or  replica¬ 
tions  ;  nay,  Hill  thefe  two  may  be  reduced  to  one  a- 
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lone,  as  the  feventh  is  properly  no  more  than  a  repli-  Interval, 
cation  of  the  fecond ;  for  B,  the  feventh  above  the  ~ 
loweft  C,  where  we  have  generally  begun  the  fcale,  is 
really  an  odlave  above  B,  the  note  immediately  below 
that  C ;  and  confequently  the  interval  between  thefe 
lower  founds  is  no  more  than  that  of  a  fecond  major, 
to  which  all  diffonances  may  therefore  be  ultimately 
reduced,  whether  confidered  as  major  or  minor;  but 
even  all  the  confonances  may  become  difionant  by  ac¬ 
cident.  See  Discord. 

“  Befides,  every  interval  is  either  fimple  or  redu¬ 
plicated.  Simple  intervals  are  fuch  as  the  limits 
of  a  Angle  odlave  comprehend.  Every  interval  which 
furpaffes  this  extent  is  reduplicated ;  that  is  to  fay, 
compounded  of  one  or  more  odtaves,  and  of  the  fimple 
interval  whofe  replication  it  is. 

“  Simple  intervals  are  likewife  divided  into  diredl 
and  inverted.  Take  any  fimple  interval  whatever  for 
a  diredl  one;  the  quantity  which,  added  to  itfelf,  is 
required  to  complete  the  odlave,  will  be  found  an  in¬ 
verted  interval ;  and  the  fame  obfervation  holds  reci¬ 
procally  true  of  fuch  as  are  inverted 

“  There  are  only  fix  kinds  of  fimple  intervals ;  of 
which  three  contain  fuch  quantities,  as,  added  to  the 
other  three,  are  required  to  complete  the  odlave  ; 
and  of  confequence  likewife  the  one  mull  be  inver- 
fions  of  the  other.  If  you  take  at  firft  the  fmalleft 
intervals,  you  will  have,  in  the  order  of  diredl  inter¬ 
vals,  the  fecond,  the  third,  and  fourth ;  for  inverted, 
the  feventh,  the  fixth,  and  fifth.  Suppofe  thefe  to 
be  diredl,  the  others  will  be  inverted ;  every  thing 
here  is  reciprocal. 

“  To  find  the  name  of  any  interval  whatever,  it  is 
only  neceflary  to  add  the  denomination  of  unity  to  the 
degree  which  it  contains.  Thus  the  interval  of  one 
degree  lhall  give  a  fecond  ;  of  two,  a  third  ;  of  three, 
a  fourth;  of  feven,  an  odlave;  of  nine,  a  tenth,  &c. 

But  this  is  not  fufficient  to  determine  an  interval  with 
accuracy;  for  under  the  fame  name  it  may  be  either 
major  or  minor,  true  or  falfe,  diminifhed  or  redun¬ 
dant. 

“  The  confonances  which  are  imperfedl,  and  the 
two  natural  diffonances,  may  be  major  or  minor ; 
which,  without  changing  their  degree,  occafions  in 
the  interval  the  difference  of  a  femitone  :  fo  that  if, 
from  a  minor  interval,  we  ftill  deduce  a  femitone,  it 
becomes  an  interval  diminilhed  ;  if,  by  a  femitone,  we 
increafe  a  major  interval,  it  becomes  an  interval  re¬ 
dundant. 

“  The  perfedl  confonances  are  by  their  nature  in¬ 
variable.  When  their  intervals  are  fuch  as  they  ought 
to  be,  we  call  them  juft ,  or  true  :  and  if  we  dilate  or 
contradl  this  interval  by  a  femitone,  the  confonance  is 
termed  falfe,  and  becomes  a  diffonance  ;  redundant, 
if  the  femitone  be  added;  diminifhed,  if  it  be  abftradl- 
ed.  We  improperly  give  the  name  of  a  falfe  fifth  to 
the  fifth  diminifhed ;  this  is  taking  the  genus  for  the 
fpecies  :  the  fifth  redundant  is  every  jot  as  falfe  as  the 
diminilhed,  it  is  even  more  fo  in  every  refpedl.” 

In  the  Mufical  Di&ionary,  plate  C,  fig.  2.  may 
be  feen  a  table  of  all  the  fimple  intervals  prafticable 
in  Mufic,  with  their  names,  their  degrees,  their  va¬ 
lues  and  their  ratios. 

Having  afccrtained  the  diftindlion  between  major 
and  minor  intervals,  it  is  only  neceflary  to  add,  that 

thefe 


ntcftate 
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thefe  may  be  natural  or  artificial.  Of  the  natural  we 
have  already  given  fome  account,  by  afcertaining  the 
diftances  and  ratios  of  fuch  as  have  been  mentioned. 
Of  the  artificial,  we  may  obferve,  that  they  are  fuch 
as  change  their  pofition  from  what  it  naturally  is  in 
the  diatonick  fcale,  to  what  the  conveniency  of  com- 
pofition  or  tranfpofition  requires  it  to  be.  A  note 
thus  artificially  heightened  by  a  femitone,  together 
with  the  character  which  expreffes  that  elevation,  is 
called  a  Jharp ;  on  the  contrary,  a  note  artificially  de- 
preffed  by  a  femitone,  together  with  the  charafterby 
which  that  depreffion  isfignified,  is  called  a  flat.  The 
character  which  reftores  a  note  thus  depreffed  or  raifed 
to  its  primary  ftate,  is  called  a  natural.  Major  or 
minor  intervals,  as  they  prevail,  charadterife  the  ma¬ 
jor  or  minor  mode.  See  Mode. 

This  fubjedt  is  fufficiently  explained  in  the  article 
Music,  Chap.  IV. 

INTESTATE,  in  law,  aperfonthat  dies  without 
making  a  will. 

INTESTINES,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  354. 

INTESTINAL,  fomething  belonging  to  or  feat  - 
ed  in  the  inteflines. 

INTONATION,  in  mufic,  the  adtion  of  founding 
the  notes  in  the  fcale  with  the  voice,  or  any  other  gi¬ 
ven  order  of  mufical  tones.  Intonation  may  be  either 
true  or  falfe,  either  too  high  or  too  low,  either  too 
fharp  or  too  flat ;  and  then  this  word  intonation ,  at¬ 
tended  with  an  epithet,  muft  be  underftood  concern¬ 
ing  the  manner  of  performing  the  notes. 

In  executing  an  air,  to  form  the  founds,  and  pre- 
ferve  the  intervals  as  they  are  marked  with  juftnefs 
and  accuracy,  is  no  inconfiderable  difficulty,  and 
fcarcely  pradticable,  but  by  the  affiftance  of  one  com¬ 
mon  idea,  to  which,  as  to  their  ultimate  teft,  thefe 
founds  and  intervals  muft  be  referred .  thefe  common 
ideas  are  thofe  of  the  key,  and  the  mode  in  which  the 
performer  is  engaged  ;  and  from  the  word  tone,  which 
is  fometimes  ufed  in  a  fenfe  almoft  identical  with  that 
of  the  key,  the  word  intonation  may  perhaps  be  deri¬ 
ved.  It  may  alfo  be  deduced  from  the  word  diatonic , 
as  in  that  fcale  it  is  moft  frequently  converfant ;  a  fcale 
which  appears  moft  convenient  and  moft  natural  to  the 
voice.  We  feel  more  difficulty  in  our  intonation  of 
fuch  intervals  as  are  greater  or  leffer  than  thofe  of  the 
diatonick  order ;  becaufe,  in  the  firft  cafe,  the  glottis 
and  vocal  organs  are  modified  by  gradations  too  large; 
or  too  complex,  in  the  fecond. 

INTRENCHMENT,  in  the  military  art,  any 
work  that  fortifies  a  poll  againft  an  enemy  who  at¬ 
tacks.  It  is  generally  taken  for  a  ditch  or  trench  with 
a  parapet.  Intrenchments  are  fometimes  made  of 
fafcines  with  earth  thrown  over  them,  of  gabions, 
hogfheads,  or  bags  filled  with  earth,  to  cover  the  men 
from  the  enemy’s  fire. 

INTRIGUE,  an  affemblage  of  events  or  circum- 
ftances,  occurring  in  an  affair,  and  perplexing  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  it.  In  this  fenfe,  it  is  ufed  to  fig- 
nify  the  nodus  or  plot  of  a  play  or  romance ;  or  that 
point  wherein  the  principal  charadters  are  moft  em- 
barraffed  through  the  artifice  and  oppofition  of  cer¬ 
tain  perfons,  or  the  unfortunate  falling  out  of  certain 
accidents  and  circumftances. 

In  tragedy,  comedy,  or  an  epic  poem,  there  are 
always  two  defigns.  The  firft  and  principal  is  that  of 


the  hero  of  the  piece :  the  fecond  contains  the  de-  Intrigue 
figns  of  all  thofe  who  oppofe  him.  Thefe  oppofite  II 
caufes  produce  oppofite  effedts,  to  wit,  the  efforts  of  nvefics‘ 
the  hero  for  the  execution  of  his  defign,  and  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  thofe  who  thwart  it.  As  thofe  caufes  and  de¬ 
figns  are  the  beginning  of  the  adtion,  fo  thefe  efforts 
are  the  middle,  and  there  form  a  knot  or  difficulty 
which  we  call  the  intrigue,  that  makes  the  greateft 
part  of  the  poem.  It  lafts  as  long  as  the  mind  of  the 
reader  or  hearer  is  fufpended  about  the  event  of  thofe 
oppofite  efforts :  the  folution  or  cataftrophe  commences 
when  the  knot  begins  to  unravel  and  the  difficulties 
and  doubts  begin  to  clear  up. 

The  intrigue  of  the  Iliad  is  twofold.  The  firft  com¬ 
prehends  three  days  fighting  in  Achilles’s  abfence, 
and  confifts  on  the  one  fide  in  the  refiftance  of  Aga¬ 
memnon  and  the  Greeks,  and  on  the  other  in  the  in¬ 
exorable  temper  of  Achilles.  The  death  of  Patroclus 
unravels  this  intrigue,  and  makes  the  beginning  of  a 
fecond.  Achilles  refolves  to  be  revenged,  but  Hedtor 
oppofes  his  defign  ;  and  this  forms  the  fecond  intrigue, 
which  is  the  laft  day’s  battle. 

In  the  ^Eneid  there  are  alfo  two  intrigues.  The  firft 
is  taken  up  in  the  voyage  and  landing  of  iEneas  in. 

Italy  ;  the  fecond  is  his  eftabliihment  there  :  the  op¬ 
pofition  he  met  with  from  Juno  in  both  thefe  under¬ 
takings,  forms  the  intrigue. 

As  to  the  choice  of  the  intrigue,  and  the  manner 
of  unravelling  it,  it  is  certain  they  ought  both  to 
fpring  naturally  from  the  ground  and  fubjedt  of  the 
poem.  Boffu  gives  us  three  manners  of  forming  the 
intrigue  of  a  poem :  the  firft  is  that  already  mentioned ; 
the  fecond  is  taken  from  the  fable  and  defign  of  the 
poet ;  in  the  third  the  intrigue  is  fo  laid,  as  that  the 
folution  follows  from  it  of  courfe. 

INTRINSIC,  a  term  applied  to  the  real  and  ge¬ 
nuine  values  and  properties,  &c.  of  any  thing,  in  op¬ 
pofition  to  their  extrinjtc  or  apparent  values. 

INTRODUCTION,  in  general,  fignifies  any  thing 
which  tends  to  make  another  in  fome  meafure  known 
before  we  have  leifure  to  examine  it  thoroughly  ;  and 
hence  it  is  ufed  on  a  great  variety  of  occafions.  Thus 
we  fpeak  of  the  introdudtion  of  oneperfon  to  another; 
the  introdudtion  to  a  book,  &c.— It  is  alfo  ufed  to 
fignify  the  adtual  motion  of  any  body  out  of  one  place 
into  another,  when  that  motion  has  been  occafioned 
by  fome  other  body. 

Introduction,  in  oratory.  See  Oratory, 
n°  26. 

INTUITION,  among  logicians,  the  aft  whereby 
the  mind  perceives  the  agreement  or  difagreement  of 
two  ideas,  immediately  by  themfelves,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  other ;  in  which  cafe  the  mind 
perceives  the  truth  as  the  eye  does  the  light,  only  by 
being  directed  towards  it.  See  Logic,  n°  25.  27. 

INVECTED,  in  heraldry,  denotes  a  thing  fluted  or 
furrowed.  See  Heraldry,  PlateCXLIV.  fig.  i.  (a.) 

INVECTIVE,  in  rhetoric,  differs  from  reproof, 
as  the  latter  proceeds  from  a  friend,  and  is  intended 
for  the  good  of  the  perfon  reproved  ;  whereas  the  in¬ 
ventive  is  the  work  of  an  enemy,  and  entirely  defigned 
to  vex  and  give  uneafinefs  to  the  perfon  againft  whom 
it  is  diredted. 

INVEGES  (Auguftin),  a  learned  Sicilian  Jefuit, 
wrote  in  Italian  an  Hiftory  of  the  city  of  Palermo, 
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Inverary  and  other  wcrki,  which  are  efteemed.  He  died  in 

_  J  ,  1677,  aged  82. 

Inveriocny.  INVER  ARY,  a  parliament  town  of  Scotland,  in 

Argyleftiire,  feated  on  Loch -fin  in  W.  Long.  5.  O. 
N.  Lat.  47.  3. — Here  is  a  caftle,  the  principal  feat 
of  the  dukes'of  Argyle,  chief  of  the  Campbells.  It 
was  built  by  duke  Archibald  ;  is  quadrangular,  with  a 
round  tower  at  each  corner  ;  and  in  the  middle  rifes 
a  fquare  one  glazed  on  every  fide  to  give  light  to  the 
ltaircafc  and  galleries,  which  has  from  without  a  moil 
difagreeable  effe&.  This  caftle  is  built  of  a  coarfe 
lapis  ollaris  brought  from  the  other  fide  of  Loch-fin  ; 
and  is  of  the  fame  kind  with  that  found  in  Norway, 
of  which  the  king  of  Denmark’s  palace  is  built.  The 
founder  of  the  caftle  defigned  to  have  built  a  r.ew 
town  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  little  bay  on  which  the 
houfe  (lands :  he  finiftied  a  fewhoufes,  a  cuftom-houfe, 
and  an  excellent  inn  ;  but  his  death  put  a  flop  to  the 
conclufion  of  the  plan  ;  which,  when  brought  to  per¬ 
fection,  will  give  the  place  a  very  different  appearance 
from  what  it  now  bears  ;  the  old  town  being  com- 
pofed  of  the  moft  wretched  hovels  that  can  be  ima¬ 
gined. 

INVERKEITHING,  a  parliament-town  of  Scot¬ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  fituated  on  the  northern 
lhore  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  in  W.  Long.  3.  15.  N. 
Lat.  56.  5.  It  was  much  favoured  by  William,  who 
granted  its  firft  charter.  He  extended  its  liberties 
confiderably,  and  in  the  time  of  David  I.  it  became  a 
royal  refidence.  The  Moubrays  had  large  poffeffions 
here,  which  were  forfeited  in  the  reign  of  Robert  II. 
The  Francifcans  had  a  convent  in  this  town  ;  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  the  Dominicans  had 
another. 

INVERLOCHY,  or  Fort  William,  a  fort- 
refs  erefted  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in  king 
William’s  time.  Even  prior  to  that,  however,  there 
had  been  a  fmall  fortrefs  ere&ed  by  general  Monk. 
The  prefent  fort  is  a  triangle,  has  two  baftions,  and  is 
capable  of  admitting  a  garrifon  of  800  men.  It  was 
well  defended  in  1746  againft  the  rebels,  who  railed 
the  fiege  with  much  difgrace.  It  was  alfo  attempted 
by  thofe  of  1715,  but  without  fuccefs.  The  fort  lies 
on  a  narrow  arm  of  the  fea  called  Lockitl,  which  ex¬ 
tends  fome  miles  higher  up  the  country,  making  a 
bend  to  the  north  ;  and  extends  likewife  weftward  to¬ 
wards  the  ifle  of  Mull,  or  near  24  Scotch  miles. 

This  fort  on  the  weft,  Fort  Auguftus  in  the  centre, 
and  Fort  George  on  the  eaft,  form  what  is  called  the 
chain  from  fea  to  fea.  This  fpace  is  called  glen- snore, 
or  the  great  glen ,  which,  including  water  and  land, 
is  almoft  a  level  of  70  miles.  There  is  in  fa£t  little  land, 
but  what  is  divided  by  a  frith,  loch,  or  river;  except 
two  miles  which  lie  between  Loch  -  oich  and  Loch-lochy, 
called  Lagan- achadrom.  By  means  of  Fort-George  all 
entrance  up  the  Frith  towards  Invernefs  is  prevented. 
Fort- Auguftus  curbs  the  inhabitants  midway,  and  Fort- 
William  is  a  check  to  any  attempts  in  the  weft.  De¬ 
tachments  are  made  from  all  thefe  garrifons  to  Inver¬ 
nefs,  Bernera  barracks  oppofite  to  the  Ifle  of  Skie, 
and  caftle  Duart  in  the  Ifle  of  Mull.  Other  fmall 
parties  are  alfo  fcattered  in  huts  throughout  the 
country,  to  prevent  the  dealing  of  cattle — Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  is  furrounded  by  vaft  mountains,  which  occafions 
almoft  perpetual  rain.  Benevilh  foars  above  the  reft, 


and  ends  in  a  point  faid  to  be  1450  yards  above  the  Inverned 
level  of  the  fea.  The  fort  Hands  in  W.  Long.  5.  15.  (I 
N.  Lat.  56.  55.  lnverted- 

INVERNESS,  a  town  of  Scotland,  and  capital  of 
a  county  of  the  fame  name,  finely  feated  on  the  river 
Nefs,  over  which  there  is  a  done  bridge  of  feven  arches, 
in  W.  Long.  40.  N.  Lat.  57.  36.  It  is  large,  well 
built,  and  very  populous,  being  the  laft  town  of  any 
note  in  Britain.  As  there  are  always  regular  troops 
in  its  neighbourhood,  there  is  a  great  air  of  politenefs, 
a  plentiful  market,  and  more  money  and  bufinefs  ftir- 
ring  than  could  have  been  expelled  in  fuch  a  remote 
partof  theifland.  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  remarkably  well  cultivated  ;  and  its  produce  clearly 
{hews,  that  the  foil  and  climate  are  not  defpicable. 

There  is  a  profitable  falmon-fiftiery;  which,  however, 
might  be  improved  in  many  refpefts.  They  have  alfo 
fome  branches  both  of  the  woollen  and  linen  manufac¬ 
ture  ;  and,  in  confequence  of  their  excellent  military 
roads,  a  great  proportion  of  inland  trade.  But,  be- 
fides  all  this,  Invernefs  is  a  port  with  20  creeks  depen¬ 
dent  upon  it,  part  on  the  Murray  Frith  to  the  eaft,  and 
part  on  the  north  of  the  town,  reaching  even  the  fouth 
border  of  the  county  of  Caithnefs ;  yet  the  foreign 
commerce  here  is  far  from  being  extenfive.  There 
are  indeed  fome  few  merchants  in  the  town,  and  fome 
few  {hips  belonging  to  it  ;  but  they  are  fmall  in  fize, 
as  well  as  few  in  number.  The  harbour  too  is  none 
of  the  beft,  which  induced  the  inhabitants  to  apply  to 
the  legiflature  upwards  of  40  years  ago,  when  they 
obtained  a  grant  for  19  years  ;  which,  by  another  law, 
was  continued  for  the  fpace  of  21  years  farther;  and, 
in  confequence  of  this,  they  have  made,  and  are  ftill 
making,  very  confiderable  improvements. 

Inverness -Shire,  a  county  of  Scotland,  adjoining 
to  Rofs  and  Cromartie  on  the  north ;  to  Mnrray-land 
on  the  eaft,  of  which  it  includes  a  part ;  to  Lorn, 
Braidalbin,  and  Athol,  on  the  fouth  ;  and  on  the  weft 
is  walked  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  extends  60  miles 
in  length  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  55  where  broadeft, 
from  fouth  to  north.  It  produces  plenty  of  iron 
ore,  has  large  woods  of  fir  and  oak,  plenty  of  pa- 
fturage,  and  fome  corn.  Here  alfo  is  plenty  of  deer, 
hares,  partridges,  growfe,  and  all  forts  of  game, 
whether  fowls  or  quadrupeds.  The  hills  and  moun¬ 
tains  feed  numerous  flocks  of  black  cattle:  the  ri¬ 
vers  and  lakes,  of  which  there  is  a  great  number, 
afford  abundance  of  falmon,  eels,  and  trout  ;  and  for 
fea-filh,  there  is  hardly  a  diftridl  in  Scotland  fo  well 
provided. 

INVERSE,  is  applied  to  a  manner  of  working  the 
rule  of  three.  See  Arithmetic,  n°  13. 

Inverse,  in  mufic.  See  Inverted. 

INVERTED,  in  mufic,  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
prepofition  in,  and  vertere,  “  to  turn  any  thing  a  con¬ 
trary  way.”  The  analogy  of  this  term,  and  its  ufe  in 
mufic,  will  appear  more  obvious  from  the  fequel. 

It  fignifies  a  change  in  the  order  of  the  notes  which 
form  a  chord,  or  in  the  parts  which  compofe  harmony: 
which  happens  by  fubftituting  in  the  bafs,  thofe  founds 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  upper  part :  an  ope¬ 
ration  not  only  rendered  pradlicable,  but  greatly  faci¬ 
litated,  by  the  refemblance  which  one  note  has  to  ano¬ 
ther  in  different  o&aves  ;  whence  we  derive  the  power 
of  exchanging  one  odlave  for  another  with  fo  much 

pro- 
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iverttd.  propriety  and  fuccefs,  or  by  fubftituting  in  the  ex- 

- -  tremes  thofe  which  ought  to  have  occupied  the  middle 

ftation  ;  and  vice  verfa. 

It  is  certain,  that  in  every  chord  there  mult  be  a 
fundamental  and  natural  order,  which  is  the  fame  with 
that  of  its  generation  :  but  the  circumflances  of  fuc* 
ceffion,  tafte,  exprellion,  the  beauty  of  melody,  and 
variety,  the  approximation  of  harmony,  frequently 
oblige  the  compofer  to  change  that  order  by  invert¬ 
ing  the  chords,  and  of  confequence  the  difpolition  of 
the  parts. 

As  three  things  may  be  arranged  in  fix  different 
orders,  and  four  things  in  twenty- four  ;  it  would  feem 
at  firft,  that  a  perfect  chord  Ihould  be  fufceptible  of 
fix  inverfions,  and  a  dilfonant  chord  of  twenty-four  ; 
fince  one  is  compofed  of  four  and  the  other  of  three 
founds,  and  fince  inverfion  confifts  only  in  a  tranfpofi- 
tion  of  oftaves.  But  it  mull  be  obferved,  that  in  har¬ 
mony  all  the  different  difpofitions  of  acuter  founds  are 
not  reckoned  as  inverfions,  whilft  the  fame  founds  re¬ 
main  in  the  lower  parts.  Thus,  thefe  two  orders  of 
the  perfeft  chord  ut  mi  fol ,  or  C  E  G,  and  ut  fol  mi,  or 
C  G  E,  are  only  taken  for  the  fame  inverfion,  and  only 
bear  the  fame  name  ;  this  reduces  the  whole  of  inver¬ 
fions  of  which  a  perfeft  chord  is  fufceptible  to  three  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  as  many  inverfions  as  the  chord 
contains  different  founds :  for  the  replications  of  the 
fame  found  are  here  reckoned  as  nothing. 

Every  time,  therefore,  when  the  fundamental  bafs  is 
heard  in  the  loweft  parts,  or  if  the  fundamental  bafs 
be  retrenched,  every  time  when  the  natural  order  is 
preferved  in  the  chords,  the  harmony  is  direft.  As 
foon  as  that  order  is  changed,  or  as  foon  as  the  funda¬ 
mental  founds,  without  being  in  the  lower  parts,  are 
heard  in  fome  of  the  others,  the  harmony  is  invert¬ 
ed.  It  is  an  inverfion  of  the  chord,  when  the  fun¬ 
damental  found  is  trail fpofed  ;  it  is  likewife  an  inver¬ 
fion  of  the  harmony,  when  the  treble  or  any  other 
part  moves  as  the  bafs  ought  to  have  done. 

Every  where,  where  a  direft  chord  can  be  well  pla¬ 
ced,  its  inverfions  will  likewife  be  fo  with  refpeft  to 
the  harmony  ;  for  it  is  ftill  the  fame  fundamental  fuc- 
ceflion.  Thus,  at  every  note  of  the  fundamental  bafs, 
it  is  in  the  power  of  the  compofer  to  arrange  the  chord 
at  his  pleafure,  and  of  confequence  every  moment  to 
produce  different  inverfions ;  provided  that  he  does  not 
change  the  regular  and  foundamental  fucceflion;  pro¬ 
vided  alfo,  that  the  diffonances  may  always  be  prepared 
and  refolved  in  the  fame  parts  where  they  are  firft 
heard,  that  the  fenfible  note  may  always  afcend,  and 
that  fuch  falfe  relations  may  be  avoided  as  would  be 
too  harfh  upon  the  ear  in  the  fame  part.  This  is  the 
key  of  thefe  myfterious  diftinflions  which  compofers 
have  made  between  thofe  chords  where  the  treble  is 
fyncopated,  and  thofe  in  which  the  bafs  ought  to  be 
fyncopated;  as,  forinftance,  between  the  ninth  and  the 
.  fecond  :  it  is  thus  that  in  the  firft  the  chord  is  diredl, 
and  the  diffonance  in  the  treble  ;  in  the  others,  the 
chord  is  reverfed,  and  the  diffonance  in  the  bafs. 

With  refpeft  to  chords  by  fuppofition,  greater  pre¬ 
caution  is  neceffary  in  inverting  them.  As  the  found 
which  they  add  to  the  bafs  is  abfolutely  foreign  to  the 
harmony ;  it  is  often  only  tolerable  there,  on  account 
of  its  vaft  diftance  from  the  other  founds,  which  ren¬ 
ders  the  diffonance  lefs  harfh.  But  if  thefe  added 
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founds  fr.ould  happen  to  be  tranfpofed  in  the  higher  lnveflij’4- 
parts,  as  it  fometimes  does  ;  if  this  tranfpofition  be  not  ll‘Jn 
performed  with  much  art,  it  may  produce  a  very  bad  lm"|a 

effect ;  and  never  can  this  be  happily  pra&ifcd  without _ 

taking  away  fome  other  found  from  the  chord.  See, 
at  the  article  Accord  in  the  Mufical  Di&ionary,  the 
cafes  when  inverjton  may  be  praftifcd,  and  the  choice 
of  fuch  as  are  proper. 

The  perfcft  knowledge  of  inverfion  depends  on  art 
and  ftudv  alone:  the  choice  is  a  different  matter;  to 
this  an  ear  and  a  tafte  are  neceffary;  experience  of  the 
different  effedfs  are  likewife  indifpenfable  ;  and  though 
the  choice  of  inverfions  be  indifferent  with  refpett  to 
the  foundation  of  the  harmony,  it  is  by  no  means  fuch 
in  regard  of  the  effedf  and  expreflion.  It  is  certain, 
that  the  fundamental  bafs  is  formed  to  fupport  the 
harmony,  and  to  prevail  beneath.  Every  time  there¬ 
fore  when  the  order  is  changed  and  the  harmony  in¬ 
verted,  there  ought  to  be  good  reafons  for  it :  with¬ 
out  which,  the  compofer  will  fall  into  the  vice  of  our 
more  recent  mufic,  where  the  melody  of  the  treble  is 
often  like  what  the  bafs  fhould  be,  and  the  bafs  always 
like  that  of  the  treble,  where  every  thing  is  confound¬ 
ed,  reverfed,  difordered,  without  any  other  reafon  than 
to  fubvert  the  eftablifhed  order,  and  to  fpoil  the  har¬ 
mony. 

INVESTIGATION,  properly  denotes  the  fearch- 
ing  or  finding  out  any  thing  by  the  trafts  or  prints 
of  the  feet ;  whence  mathematicians,  fchoolmen,  and 
grammarians,  come  to  ufe  the  term  in  their  refpe&ive 
refearches. 

INVESTING  a  Place,  is  when  a  general,  having 
an  intention  to  befiege  it,  detaches  a  body  of  horfe  to 
poffefs  all  the  avenues ;  blocking  up  the  garrifon, 
and  preventing  relief  from  getting  into  the  place,  till 
the  army  and  artillery  are  got  up  to  form  the  fiege. 

INVESTITURE,  in  law,  a  giving  livery  of  feifin 
or  poffcflion.  There  was  anciently  a  great  variety  of 
ceremonies  ufed  upon  inveftitures;  as  at  firft  they  were 
made  by  a  certain,  form  of  words,  and  afterwards  by 
fuch  things  as  had  the  greateft  refemblance  to  the 
thing  to  be  transferred':  thus,  where  lands  were  in¬ 
tended  to  pafs,  a  turf,  See.  was  delivered  by  the  granter 
to  the  grantee.  In  the  church,  it  was  cuftomary  for. 
princes  to  make  inveftiture  of  ecclefiaftical  benefices, 
by  delivering  to  the  perfons  they  had  chofen,  a  paftoral 
ftaff  and  a  ring. 

INULA,  elecampane  ;  a  genus  of  the  polygamla  : 
fuperflua  order,  belonging  to  the  fyngenelia  clafs  of 
plants.  There  are  22  fpecies,  of  which  the  helenium, 
or  common  elecampane,  is  the  moft  remarkable.  It  is 
a  native  of  Britain;  but  is  cultivated  in  gardens  for  the 
fake  of  the  root,  which  is  ufed  in  medicine.  The  root 
is  perennial,  thick,  branching,  and  of  a  ftrong  odour. 

The  lower  leaves  are  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and 
four  broad  in  the  middle,  rough  on  their  upper  fide, 
but  downy  on  the  under  fide.  The  ftalks  rife  about 
four  feet  high,  and  divide  toward  the  top  into  feveral 
fmaller  branches,  garnifhed  with  oblong  oval  leaves 
indented  on  their  edges,  ending  in  acute  points.  Each 
branch  is  crowned  with  one  large  yellow  radiated 
flower,  fucceeded  by  narrow  four-cornered  feeds,  cover¬ 
ed  with  down.  It  may  be  propagated  in  autumn  by 
feeds  or  offsets. 

Medicinal  Ufes,  & c.  The  root  of  elecampane,  e-> 
fpe. 
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Inundatx  fpecially  when  dry,  has  an  agreeable  aromatic  fmell ; 

\\  its  tafte,  on  chewing,  is  glutinous,  and  as  it  were 
Invo.ucrum  romewliat  rancid ;  in  a  little  time  it  difcovers  an  aro¬ 
matic  bitternefs,  which  by  degrees  becomes  confider- 
ably  acrid  and  pungent.  It  poffefles  the  general  vir¬ 
tues  of  alexipharmacs ;  and  is  principally  recommend¬ 
ed  for  promoting  expe&oration  in  humoral  afthmas  and 
coughs.  Liberally  taken,  it  is  faid  to  excite  urine, 
and  to  loofen  the  belly.  In  fome  parts  of  Germany, 
large  quantities  of  this  root  are  candied,  and  ufed  as 
a  ftom3chic  for  (Lengthening  the  tone  of  the  vifcera  in 
general,  and  for  attenuating  tenacious  juices.  Spiri¬ 
tuous  liquors  extrafl;  its  virtues  in  greater  perfeftion 
than  watery  ones.  The  former  fcarce  elevate  any 
thing  in  diftillation  :  with  the  latter  an  effential  oil  a- 
rifes,  which  concretes  into  white  flakes  ;  this  pofleffes 
at  fir  ft  the  flavour  of  the  elecampane,  but  is  very  apt 
to  lofe  it  in  keeping.  Outwardly  applied,  a  decoftion 
of  it  is  faid  to  cure  the  itch.  The  root  bruifed  and 
macerated  in  urine  with  balls  of  allies  and  whortle¬ 
berries,  dyes  a  blue  colour. 

INUNDATiE,  the  name  of  the  15th  order  in 
Linnaeus’s  fragments  of  a  natural  method;  confiding 
of  plants  which  grow'  in  the  water.  See  Botany, 
p.  1307. 

INVOCATION,  in  theology,  the  aft  of  ado¬ 
ring  God,  and  efpecially  of  addreffing  him  in  prayer 
for  his  afiiftance  and  protedlion.  See  the  articles  A- 
doration  and  Prayer. 

The  difference  between  the  invocation  of  God  and 
of  the  faints,  as  pra&ifed  by  the  Papifts,  is  thus  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  catechifm  of  the  council  of  Trent. 
“  We  beg  of  God,  (fays  the  catechifm,)  to  give  us 
good  things,  and  to  deliver  us  from  evil ;  but  we 
pray  to  the  faints,  to  intercede  with  God  and  obtain 
thofe  things  which  we  Hand  in  need  of.  Hence  we 
ufe  different  forms  in  praying  to  God,  and  to  the 
faints :  to  the  former  we  fay,  hear  us ,  have  mercy  on 
us  ;  to  the  latter  we  only  fay,  pray  for  us-”  The 
council  of  Trent  eXprefsly  teaches,  that  the  faints  who 
reign  with  Jcfus  Chrift  offer  up  their  prayers  to  God 
for  men;  and  condemn  thofe  who  maintain  the  con¬ 
trary  do&rine.  The  Proteftants  reje&  and  cenfure 
this  pra&ice  as  contrary  to  fcripture,  deny  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  and  think  it  highly  unreafonable  to  fup- 
pofe  that  a  limited  finite  being  lhould  be  in  a  manner 
omniprefent,  and  at  one  and  the  fame  time  hear  and 
attend  to  the  prayers  that  are  offered  to  him  in  Eng¬ 
land,  China,  and  Peru  ;  and  from  thence  infer,  that 
if  the  faints  cannot  hear  their  requefts,  it  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  common  fenfe  to  addrefs  any  kind  of 
prayer  to  them. 

Invocation,  in  poetry,  an  addrefs  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  a  poem,  wherein  the  poet  calls  for  the  afiiftance 
of  fome  divinity,  particularly  of  his  mufe,  or  the  deity 
of  poetry. 

INUNDATION,  a  fudden  overflowing  of  the  dry 
land  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  rivers ,  lakes,  fprings , 
or  rains.  See  all  thefe  articles. 

INVOICE,  an  account  in  writing  of  the  particu¬ 
lars  of  merchandife,  with  their  value,  cullom,  charges, 
&e.  tranfmitted  by  one  merchant  to  another  in  a  di- 
ilant  country. 

INVOLUCRUM,  among  botanifts.  See  Botany, 
p.  1Z93. 


INVOLUTION,  in  algebra.  See  Algebra,  n®  <y.  Involutic 
JOAB,  general  of  the  army  of  king  David,  de-  II 

feated  the  Syrians  and  the  other  enemies  of  David,  ,*oan‘ 

and  took  the  fort  of  Zion  from  the  Jebufites,  who, 
thinking  it  impregnable,  committed  it  to  the  care  of 
the  lame  and  blind,  whom  they  placed  on  the  walls. 

He  fignalized  himfelf  in  all  David’s  wars,  but  was 
guilty  of  bafely  murdering  Abner  and  Amafa.  He 
procured  a  reconciliation  between  Abfalom  and  Da¬ 
vid  ;  and  afterwards  flew  Abfalom,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
prefs  orders  of  the  king.  He  at  length  joined  Adoni- 
jah’s  party  ;  and  was  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  So¬ 
lomon,  1014  B.  C. 

JOACHIMITES,  in  church-hiftory,  the  difciples 
of  Joachim  a  Ciltertian  monk,  who  was  an  abbot 
of  Flora  in  Calabria,  and  a  great  pretender  to  in- 
fpiration. 

The  Joachimites  were  particularly  fond  of  certain 
ternaries  :  The  Father,  they  faid,  operated  from  the 
beginning  till  the  coming  of  the  Son  ;  the  Son,  from 
that  time  to  theirs,  which  was  the  year  1260;  and 
from  that  time  the  Holy  Spirit  was  to  operate  in 
his  turn.  They  alfo  divided  every  thing  relating  to 
men,  to  do&rine,  and  the  manner  of  living,  into 
three  clafles,  according  to  the  three  perfons  in  the 
Trinity:  The  firft  tenary  was  that  of  men  ;  of  whom 
the  firft  clafs  was  that  of  married  men,  which  had 
lafted  during  the  whole  period  of  the  Father ;  the 
fecond  was  that  of  clerks,  which  had  lafted  during  the 
time  of  the  Son ;  and  the  laft  was  that  of  the 
monks,  in  which  there  was  to  be  an  uncommon  effu- 
fion  of  grace  by  the  Holy  Spirit :  The  fecond  ternary 
was  that  of  doftrine,  viz.  the  Old  Teftament,  the 
New,  and  the  everlafting  Gofpel  ;  the  firft  they  a- 
fcribed  to  the  Father,  the  fecond  to  the  Son,  and  the 
third  to  the  Holy  Spirit :  A  third  ternary  confided  in 
the  manner  of  living,  viz.  under  the  Father,  men  lived 
according  to  the  flelh  ;  under  the  Son,  they  lived  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  flelh  and  the  fpirit ;  and  under  the  Ho¬ 
ly  Ghoft,  they  were  to  live  according  to  the  fpirit 
only. 

JOAN  (Pope),  called  by  Platina  John  VIII-  is 
faid  to  have  held  the  holy  fee  between  Leo  IV.  who 
died  in  855,  and  Benedict  III.  who  died  in  858. 

Marianus  Scotus  fays,  lhe  fat  two  years  five  months 
and  four  days.  Numberlefs  have  been  the  controver- 
fies,  fables,  and  conje&ures,  relating  to  this  pope.  It 
13  faid  that  a  German  girl,  pretending  to  be  a  man, 
went  to  Athens,  where  (he  made  great  progrefs  in  the 
fciences ;  and  afterward  came  to  Rome  in  the  fame 
habit.  As  (he  had  a  quick  genius,  and  fpoke  with  a 
good  grace  in  the  public  difputations  and  leftures,  her 
great  learning  was  admired,  and  every  one  loved  her 
extremely ;  fo  that  after  the  death  of  Leo,  (he  was 
chofen  pope,  and  performed  all  oifices  as  fuch.  Whilft 
(he  was  in  poffeflion  of  this  high  dignity,  (he  was  got 
with  child  ;  and  as  lhe  was  going  in  a  folemn  procef- 
fion  to  the  Lateran  church,  (he  was  delivered  of  that 
child,  between  the  Colifeum  and  St  Clement’s  church, 
in  a  moft  public  ftreet,  before  a  crowd  of  people,  and 
died  on  the  fpot,  in  857.  By  way  of  embellilhing 
this  (lory,  may  be  added  the  precaution  reported  to 
have  been  afterward  taken  to  avoid  fuch  another  acci¬ 
dent.  After  the  eleftion  of  a  pope,  he  was  placed  on 
a  chair  with  an  open  feat,  called  the  groping  chair, 

when 
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Kjoan  when  a  deacon  came  mod  devoutly  behind  and  fatif-  fiances,  to  rcnderthe  narration  more  profitable  and  en-  Jobber 


,  II  fied  himfelf  of  the  pontiff’s  fex  by  feeling.  This  pre- 
|J°b-  caution,  however,  has  been  long  deemed  unneceffary, 
becaufe  the  cardinals  now  always  get  baftards  enough 
to  eftabli/h  their  virility  before  they  arrive  at  the  pon¬ 
tificate. 

Joan  d'Arc ,  or  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  wliofe  heroic 
behaviour  in  reanimating  the  expiring  valour  of  the 
French  nation,  though  by  the  molt  fuperftitious 
means,  (pretending  to  be  infpired),  deferved  a  better 
fate.  She  was  burnt  by  the  Englifh  as  a  forcerefs,  in 
1421,  aged  24.  See  France,  n°  60. 

JOANNA  (St),  one  of  the  Comora  iflands  in  the 
Indian  ocean,  E.  Long.  44.  25.  S.  Lat.  12.  o.  The 
north  fide  fhoots  out  into  two  points,  26  miles  afun- 
der,  between  which  there  is  a  great  bay.  This  ifiand 
is  a  proper  place  of  refrefhment  for  the  Eaft  India 
fhips,  whofe  crews,  when  ill  of  the  fcurvy,  foon  reco¬ 
ver  by  the  ufe  of  limes,  lemons,  and  oranges,  and  from 
the  air  of  the  land.  The  ifiand  abounds  with  horned 
cattle,  goats,  fowls,  rice,  pepper,  cocoa-nuts,  plan¬ 
tains,  bananas,  oranges,  lemons,  limes,  pine-apples, 
guavas,  plums,  yams,  and  potatoes.  They  have  like- 
wife  honey  and  fugar-canes ;  and  the  foil  is  fo  rich, 
that  it  feems  proper  for  any  other  vegetables :  all 
thefe,  except  the  cocoa-nuts,  may  be  gathered  at  plea- 
fure.  The  profpeft  of  the  country  is  exceeding  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  may  be  called  without  exaggeration  a  ter- 
rejirial  paradife ;  every  valley  being  a  delightful 
grove,  and  the  hills  covered  with  variety  of  ever¬ 
green  trees,  combined  with  water-falls  and  cafcades, 
render  it  impofiible  that  they  fhould  receive  any  addi¬ 
tion  from  art.  The  town  where  the  king  refides  is  at 
the  eaft  fide  of  the  ifiand;  and  though  it  is  three  quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  in  length,  it  does  not  contain  above  200 
houfes.  However,  the  villages  are  thick,  and  there 
are  cottages  almoft  every  where.  Their  principal 
houfes  are  built  with  ftone,  with  a  quadrangle  in  the 
middle,  and  are  only  one  ftory  high.  All  the  other 
houfes,  or  rather  huts,  are  flightly  compofed  of  plafter- 
ed  reeds;  and  yet  the  mofques  are  tolerable  ftruc- 
tures,  very  neat  and  clean  in  the  infide.  The  horn¬ 
ed  cattle  are  a  kind  of  buffaloes,  having  a  large  hump 
on  their  Ihoulders,  which  is  very  delicious  eating. 
They  have  neither  horfes  nor  affes,  nor  beads  of 
prey  ;  but  they  have  monkies  of  feveral  forts,  and 
bats  as  large  as  a  weafel  ;  they  have  alfo  various 
forts  of  birds  not  yet  diftinguiftied  by  any  particular 
name. 

JOB,  or  Book  of  Job,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Teftament,  containing  a  narrative  of  a  feries  of  mif- 
fortunes  which  happened  to  a  man  whofe  name  was 
fob,  as  a  trial  of  his  virtue  and  patience ;  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  conferences  he  had  with  his  cruel 
friends  on  the  fubjedt  of  his  misfortunes,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  reftored  to  eafe  and  happi- 
nefs.  This  book  is  filled  with  thofe  noble,  bold,  and 
figurative  expreffions,  which  donftitute  the  very  foul 
of  poetry. 

Many  of  the  Jewifn  rabbins  pretend  that  this  rela¬ 
tion  is  altogether  a  fidtion  :  others  think  it  a  Ample 
narrative  of  a  matter  of  fadt,  juft  as  it  happened:  while 
a  third  fort  of  critics  acknowledge,  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  ftory  is  true,  but  that  it  is  wrote  in  a 
poetical  ftrain,  and  decorated  with  peculiar  circum- 


tertaimng.  >. 

The  time  is  not  fet  down  in  which  Job  lived.  Some  n' 
have  thought  that  he  was  much  ancieuter  than  Mofes, 
becaufe  the  law  is  never  cited  by  Job  or  his  friends, 
and  becaufe  it  is  related  that  Job  himfelf  offered  facri- 
fices.  Some  imagine  that  this  book  was  Wrote  by 
himfelf;  others  fay,  that  Job  wrote  it  originally  in 
Syriac  or  Arabic,  and  that  Mofes  tranflated  it  into 
Hebrew:  but  the  rabbins  generally  pronounce  Mofes 
to  be  the  author  of  it,  and  many  Chriftian  writers  are 
of  the  fame  opinion. 

JOBBER,  in  law,  a  perfon  that  buys  and  fells 
cattle  for  others.  Hence  ftock-jobbers  are  perfons 
who  buy  and  fell  flocks  for  other  perfons. 

JOBERT  (Lewis),  a  pious  and  learned  jefuit, 
born  at  Paris  in  1647.  He  diftinguiftied  himfelf  as  a 
preacher;  and  befides  feveral  other  tradts  wrote  a  trea- 
tife  entitled  La  Science  des  Medailles ,  which  is  in 
good  efteem.  He  died  in  1719;  and  the  beft  edi¬ 
tion  of  this  work  is  that  of  Paris  in  1739,  2  vols 
1 2  mo. 

JODELLE  (Stephen),  lord  of  Limodin,  was 
born  at  Paris  in  1532’;  and  diftinguiftied  himfelf  fo 
greatly  by  his  poetical  talents,  that  he  was  reckoned 
one  of  the  Pleiades  celebrated  by  Ronfard.  He  is  faid 
to  be  the  firft  Frenchman  who  wrote  plays  in  his  own 
language  according  to  the  ancient  form.  He  was  re¬ 
markably  ready  at  compofition,  writing  without  ftudy 
or  labour  ;  and  was  well  /killed  in  polite  arts  and  gen¬ 
teel  exercifes.  In  his  younger  years  he  embraced  the 
reformed  religion,  and  wrote  a  fatire  on  the  mafs  in 
100  Latin  verfes  ;  yet  all  of  a  fudden  returned  to  that 
mafs  again.  He  died  in  1579,  very  poor. 

JOEL,  the  fon  of  Phatuel,  and  the  fecond  of  the 
leffer  prophets,  800  B.  C.  foretold  the  captivity  of  Ba¬ 
bylon,  the  defeent  of  the  Holy  Ghoft  on  the  apoftles, 
and  the  laft  judgment.  His  prophecy  is  in  Hebrew, 
and  contains  only  three  chapters.  The  ftyle  is  ftrong, 
expreflive,  and  figurative. 

JOHN  (St),  the  Baptist,  the  fore-runner  of  Jefus 
Chrift,  was  the  fon  of  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth.  He 
retired  into  a  defart,  where  he  lived  on  locufts  and 
wild  honey;  and  about  the  year  29  began  to  preach 
repentance,  and  to  declare  the  coming  of  the  Mefliab. 

He  baptized  his  difciples,  and  the  following  year 
Chrift  himfelf  was  baptized  by  him,  in  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan.  Some  time  after,  having  reproved  Herod  An- 
tipas,  who  had  a  criminal  correfpondence  with  Hero-: 
dias  his  brother  Philip’s  wife,  he  was  call  into  prifon,. 
where  he  was  beheaded.  His  head  wa3  brought  to 
Herodias,  who,  according  to  St  Jerome,  pierced  his 
tongue  with  the  bodkin  /he  ufed  to  fatten  up  her  hair, 
to  revenge  herfelf  after  his  death  for  the  freedom  of  his 
reproofs. 

John  (St),  the  apoftle,  or  the  evangelift,  was  the 
brother  of  St  James  the  Great,  and  the  fon  of  Zebe- 
dee.  He  quitted  the  bufinefs  of  fiftiing  to  follow 
Jefus,  and  was  his  beloved  difciple.  He  was  witnefs 
to  the  actions  and  miracles  of  his  Matter ;  was  prefent 
at  his  transfiguration  on  mount  Tabor;  and  was  with 
him  in  the  garden  of  Olives.  He  was  the  only  apoftle 
who  followed  him  to  the  crofs ;  and  to  him  Jefus  left 
the  care  of  his  mother.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  apoftle 
who  knew  him  again  after  his  refurredlion.  He 
preached 
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John,  preached  the  faith  in  Alia ;  and  principally  refided 
at  Ephefus,  where  he  maintained  the  mother  of  our 
Lord.  He  is  faid  to  have  founded  the  churches  of 
Smyrna,  Pergamus,  Thyatira,  Sardis,  Philadelphia, 
and  Laodicea.  He  is  alfo  faid  to  have  preached  the 
gofpel  amongft  the  Parthians,  and  to  have  addreffed 
his  firft  epiftie  to  that  people.  It  is  related,  that, 
when  at  Rome,  the  emperor  Domitian  caufed  him  to 
be  thrown  into  a  caldron  of  boiling  oil,  when  he 
came  out  unhurt ;  on  which  he  was  baniftied  to  the 
ifle  of  Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypfe.  After 
the  death  of  Domitiau,  he  returned  to  Ephefus,  where 
he  compofed  his  Gofpel,  about  the  year  96;  and  died 
there,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  about  the  year  ioo, 
aged  94. 

Gofpel  of  Si  John,  a  canonical  book  of  the  New 
Tcftament,  containing  a  recital  of  the  life,  aftions, 
do&rine,  and  death,  of  onr  Saviour  Jefus  Chrift, 
written  by  St  John  the  apoftle  and  evangelift. 

St  John  wrote  his  Gofpel  at  Ephefus,  after  his  re¬ 
turn  from  the  ifle  of  Patmos,  at  the  defire  of  the 
Chriftians  of  Alia.  St  Jerome  fays,  lie  would  not 
undertake  it,  but  on  condition  that  they  (hould  ap¬ 
point  a  public  fafl  to  implore  the  afliftance  of  God} 
and  that,  the  fall  being  ended,  St  John,  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghoft,  broke  out  into  thefe  words,  “  In 
the  beginning  was  the  Word,”  &c.  The  ancient6 
aflign  two  rcafons  for  this  undertaking:  the  firft  is, 
bccaufe,  in  the  other  three  Gofpels,  there  was  want¬ 
ing  the  hiflory  of  the  beginning  of  Jefus  Chrift’s 
preaching,  till  the  imprifonment  of  John  the  Baptift, 
which  therefore  he  applied  himfelf  particularly  to 
relate.  The  fecond  reafon  was,  in  order  to  remove 
the  errors  of  the  Corinthians,  Ebionites,  and  other 
feds. 

Revelation  of  St  John.  See  Apocalypse. 

John  of  Salifbury ,  bifhop  of  Chartres  in  France, 
was  born  at  Salifbury  in  Wiltlhire,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  1 2th  century.  Where  he  imbibed  the  rudi¬ 
ments  of  his  education,  is  unknown }  but  we  learn, 
that  in  the  year  1136,  being  then  a  youth,  he  was 
fent  to  Paris,  where  he  ftudied  under  feveral  eminent 
profelfors,  and  acquired  confiderable  fame  forjiis  ap¬ 
plication  and  proficiency  in  rhetoric,  poetry,  divinity, 
and  particularly  in  the  learned  languages.  Thence 
he  travelled  to  Italy :  and,  during  his  refidence  at 
Rome,  was  in  high  favour  with  pope  Eugenio  III. 
and  his  fuccefior  Adrian  IV.  After  his  return  to 
England,  he  became  the  intimate  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion  of  the  famous  Thomas  Becket,  archbilhop  of 
Canterbury,  whom  he  attended  in  his  exile,  and  is 
faid  to  have  been  prefent  when  that  haughty  prelate 
was  murdered  in  his  cathedral.  What  preferment  he 
had  in  the  church  during  this  time,  does  not  appear ; 
but  in  1176  he  was  promoted  by  king  Henry  II.  to 
the  bilhopric  of  Chartres  in  France,  where  he  died  in 
1 183. 

This  John  of  Salilbury  was  really  a  phsenomenon. 
He  was  one  of  the  firft  reftorers  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages  in  Europe  ;  a  clafiical  fcholar,  a  philofopher, 
a  learned  divine,  and  an  elegant  Latin  poet.  He  wrote 
feveral  books ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  his  Life  of 
St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  a  colle&ion  of  letters,  and 
Polycraticon. 

Pope  John  XXII,  a  native  of  Cahors,  before  called 
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James  d'Eufe ,  was  well  fkilled  in  the  civil  and  canon  John 

law }  and  was  eledled  pope  after  the  death  of  Clement  V.  || 
on  the  7th  of  Auguft  1316.  He  publilhcd  the  con-  Johnfo 
ftitutions  called  Clementines ,  which  were  made  by  his 
predeceffor;  and  drew  up  the  other  conftitutions  called 
Extravagantes .  Lewis  of  Bavaria  being  defied  em¬ 
peror,  John  XXII.  oppofed  him  in  favour  of  his  com¬ 
petitor  ;  which  made  much  noife,  and  was  attended 
with  fatal  confequences.  That  prince,  in  1329,  caufed 
the  antipope  Peter  de  Corbiera,  a  cordelier,  to  be 
eledted,  who  took  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  and  was 
fupported  by  Michael  de  Cefenne,  general  of  his  or¬ 
der;  but  that  antipope  was  the  following  year  taken 
and  carried  to  Avignon,  where  he  begged  pardon  of 
the  pope  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  died  in  pri- 
fon  two  or  three  years  after.  Under  this  pope  arofe 
the  famous  queftion  among  the  cordeliers,  called  the 
bread  of  the  cordeliers;  which  was,  Whether  thole 
monks  had  the  property  of  the  things  given  them,  at 
the  time  they  were  making  ufe  of  them?  for  example, 
Whether  the  bread  belonged  to  them  when  they  were 
eating  it,  or  to  the  pope,  or  to  the  Roman  church? 

This  frivolous  queftion  gave  great  employment  to  the 
pope;  as  well  as  thofe  which  turned  upon  the  colour, 
form,  and  ftuff  of  their  habits,  whether  they  ought  to 
be  white,  grey,  or  black;  whether  the  cowl  onght  to 
be  pointed  or  round,  large  or  fmall ;  whether  their 
robes  ought  to  be  full,  (hort,  or  long;  of  cloth,  or  of 
ferge,  &c.  The  difputes  on  all  thefe  minute  trifles 
were  carried  fo  far  between  the  minor  brothers,  that 
fome  of  them  were  burned  upon  theoccafion.  Hedied 
at  Avignon  in  1334,  aged  90. 

John,  king  of  England.  See  England,  n°  133, 

144. 

John  of  Gaunt ,  duke  of  Lancafter,  a  renowned 
general,  father  of  Henry  IV.  king  of  England,  died 
in  1438. 

John  of  Leyden,  otherwife  called  Buccold.  See 
Anabaptists. 

John  Sobiefki  of  Poland,  one  of  the  greateft  war¬ 
riors  in  the  17th  century,  was,  in  1665,  made  grand- 
marlhal  of  the  crown;  and,  in  1667,  grand-general  of 
the  kingdom.  His  victories  obtained  over  the  Tartars 
and  the  Turks  procured  him  the  crown,  to  which  he 
was  ele&ed  in  1674.  He  w  as  an  encourager  of  arts 
and  fciences,  and  the  prote&or  of  learned  men.  He 
died  in  1696,  aged  72. 

St  John’/  Day,  the  name  of  two  Chriftian  feftivals; 
one  obferved  on  June  24th,  kept  in  commemoration 
of  the  wonderful  circumftanccs  attending  the  birth  of 
John  the  Baptift;  and  the  other  on  December  27th, 
in  honour  of  St  John  the  evangelift. 

St  John*/  Wort.  See  Hypericum. 

John’s  (St),  an  ifland  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  in  Afia, 
and  one  of  the  Philippines,  eaft  of  Mindanayo,  from 
which  it  is  feparated  by  a  narrow  ftrait.  E.  Long. 

125.  25.  N.  Lat.  7.  o. 

John's  (St),  an  ifland  of  North- America,  in  the 
bay  of  St  Lawrence,  having  New-Scotland  on  the 
fouth  and  weft,  and  Cape  Breton  on  the  eaft.  The 
Englifh  got  poflelfion  of  it  when  Louifbourg  was  fur- 
rendered  to  them,  on  July  26,  1758. 

JOHNSON  (Ben),  one  of  the  moll  confiderable 
dramatic  poets  of  the  laft  age,  whether  we  confider 
the  number  or  the  merit  of  his  produ&ious.  He  was 

born 
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born  at  Weftminfter  in  1574,  and  was  educated  at  the 
public  fchool  there  under  the  great  Camden.  He 
was  defcended  from  a  Scots  family ;  and  his  father, 
who  loft  his  eftate  under  Queen  Mary,  dying  before 
our  poet  was  born,  and  his  mother  marrying  a  brick¬ 
layer  for  her  fecond  httfband,  Ben  was  taken  from 
fchool  to  work  at  his  father-in-law’s  trade.  Not  be¬ 
ing  captivated  with  this  employment,  he  went  into 
the  Low  Countries,  and  dutinguifhcd  himfelf  in  a  mili¬ 
tary  capacity. 

On  his  return  to  England,  he  entered  himfelf  at  St 
John’s  college,  Cambridge  ;  and  having  killed  a  per- 
fon  in  a  duel,  was  condemned,  and  narrowly  efcaped 
execution.  After  this  he  turned  aftor  ;  and  Shake- 
fpeare  is  faid  to  have  firft  introduced  him  to  the  world, 
by  recommending  a  play  of  his  to  the  ftage,  after  it 
had  been  reje£ted.  His  Alchymift  gained  him  fuch 
reputation,  that  in  1619  he  was,  at  the  death  of  Mr 
Daniel,  made  poet-lanreat  to  King  James  I.  and  ma¬ 
iler  of  arts  at  Oxford. 

As  we  do  not  find  Johnfon’s  ceconomical  virtues  any 
where  recorded,  it  is  the  lefs  to  be  wondered  at,  that 
after  this  we  find  him  petitioning  king  Charles,  on  his 
accefiion,  to  enlarge  his  father’s  allowance  of  too 
merks  into  pounds ;  and  quickly  after  we  learn,  that 
he  was  very  poor  and  fick,  lodging  in  an  obfcure  al¬ 
ley  :  on  which  occafion  it  was,  that  Charles,  being 
prevailed  on  in  his  favour,  fent  him  ten  guiueas  ; 
which  Ben  receiving,  faid,  “  His  majefty  has  fent  me 
ten  guineas,  becaufe  I  am  poor,  and  live  in  an  alley; 
go  and  tell  him,  that  his  foul  lives  in  an  alley.” 

He  died  in  Auguft  1637,  aged  63  years,  and  was 
buried  in  Weftminlter- Abbey.  —  The  mod  complete 
edition  of  his  works  was  printed  in  1756,  in  7  vols. 
8vo. 

Johnson  (Samuel),  an  Englifh  divine,  remarkable 
for  his  learning,  and  fteadinefs  in  differing  for  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  revolution  in  1688.  He  was  born  in 
1649;  and,  entering  into  orders,  obtained  in  1670  the 
reftory  of  Corringham  in  the  hundreds  of  Effex,  worth 
no  more  than  L.  80  a-year;  which  was  the  only 
church -preferment  he  ever  had.  The  air  of  this  place 
not  agreeing  with  him,  he  was  obliged  to  place  a  cu¬ 
rate  on  the  fpot,  at  the  expence  of  half  his  income, 
while  he  fettled  at  London  ;  a  fituation  much  more 
to  his  liking,  as  he  had  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  poli¬ 
tics.  The  times  were  turbulent :  the  duke  of  York 
declaring  himfelf  a  Papift,  his  fucceffion  to  the  crown 
began  to  be  warmly  oppofed  ;  and  Mr  Johnfon,  who 
was  naturally  of  no  fubmifiive  temper,  being  made 
chaplain  to  lord  William  Ruffel,  engaged  the  eccle- 
fiallical  champion  for  paflive  obedience  Dr  Hicks,  in 
a  treatife  intitled  Julian  the  apojlate,  fee.  publifh- 
ed  in  1682.  He  was  anfwered  by  Dr  Hicks  in  a 
piece  intitled  Jovian ,  fee.  To  which  he  drew  up, 
and  printed,  a  reply,  under  the  title  of  Julian' i  arts 
to  undermine  and  extirpate  Chrijlianity ,  fee. ;  but  by 
the  advice  of  his  friends  fupprefled  the  publication. 
For  this  unpublilhed  work  he  was  committed  to  pri- 
fonr ;  but  not  being  able  to  procure  a  copy,  the  court 
profecuted  him  for  writing  the  firft  traft,  condemned 
him  to  a  fine  of  500  merks,  and  to  lie  in  prifon  until  it 
was  paid.  By  the  affiftance  of  Mr  Hambden,  who  was 
his  fellow-prifoner,  he  was  enabled  to  run  into  farther 
troubles  ;  for  on  the  encampment  of  the  army  on 
Vox..  V. 


Houn flow- heath,  in  1686,  he  printed  and  difperfed, 
An  humble  and  hearty  addrefs  to  all  the  Protejlants  in 
the  prefent  army  ;  for  this  he  was  fentenced  to  a  fecond 
fine  of  500  merks,  to  be  degraded  from  the  prieft- 
hood,  to  ftand  twice  in  the  pillory,  and  to  be  whip¬ 
ped  from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.  It  happened  luckily, 
that,  in  the  degradation,  they  omitted  to  ftrip  him  of 
his  caffock  ;  which  circumftance,  flight  as  it  may  ap¬ 
pear,  rendered  his  degradation  imperfeft,  and  after¬ 
wards  preferved  his  living  to  him.  Interceflion  was 
made  to  get  the  whipping  omitted  ;  but  James  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  fince  Mr  Johnfon  had  the  fpirit  of  mar¬ 
tyrdom,  it  was  fit  he  fliould  fuffer  and  he  bore  it 
with  firmefs,  and  even  with  alacrity.  On  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  parliament  refolved  the  proceedings  againft 
him  to  be  null  and  illegal  ;  and  recommended  him  to 
the  king,  who  offered  him  the  rich  deanery  of  Dur¬ 
ham  :  but  this  he  refufed,  as  inadequate  to  his  fervices 
and  fnffrrings,  which  h£  thought  to  merit  a  biihopric. 
The  truth  was,  he  was  paflionate,  felf-opiniated,  and 
turbulent ;  and  though,  through  DrTillotfon’s  means, 
he  obtained  a  penfion  of  300  1.  a-year,  with  other 
gratifications,  he  remained  difeontented ;  pouring  forth 
all  his  uneafinefs  againft  a  Handing  army,  and  the 
great  favours  (hewn  to  the  Dntch.  He  died  in  1703, 
and  his  works  were  afterwards  collefted  in  one  vo¬ 
lume  folio. 

Johnson  (John),  a  learned  divine,  born  in  1662. 
He  was  zealous  for  the  Revolution,  and  preached  a 
noted  fermon  at  Feverfham  on  the  occafion,  from  the 
words,  “  Remember  Lot’s  wife;”  wherein  he  fet 
forth  the  great  danger  of  looking  back,  and  vindica¬ 
ted  the  liturgy  againft  Mr  Baxter  and  others.  He 
pnbliftied  The  Clergyman's  Vade  Mecum,  and  A  Col - 
led} ion  of  Ecclefaf  ical  Laws  as  a  continuation  of  it ; 
but  catching  the  infedlion  fpread  by  Dr  Sachaverc), 
he,  on  the  accefiion  of  Geo.  I.  to  the  amazement  of 
all  his  old  friends,  entertained  unfavourable  thoughts 
of  the  Proteftant  fucceffion,  and  refufed  to  read  the 
ufual  prayers  for  the  king.  Being  profecuted,  howe¬ 
ver,  he  thought  proper  to  fubmit ;  and  died  vicar  of 
Cranbrook  in  Kent,  in  1725. 

JOIGNY,  a  town  of  France,  in  Champagne,  and 
in  the  diocefe  of  Sens,  with  a  very  handfome  caftle. 
It  confifts  of  three  parifhes,  and  is  pleafantly  fitua- 
ted  on  the  river  Yonne,  in  E.  Long.  3.  25.  N.  Lat. 
47.  56. 

JOINERY,  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  or  of  fit¬ 
ting  various  pieces  of  timber  together.  It  is  called 
by  the  French  menuiferie,  “  fmall  work,’’  to  diftin- 
guifh  it  from  carpentery,  which  is  employed  about 
large  and  lefs  curious  works. 

JOINT,  in  general,  denotes  the  jnn&ure  of  two 
or  more  things.  The  joints  of  the  human  body  are 
called  by  anatomifts  articulations.  See  Anatomy, 
n°  2.  b,  c,  d,  e,  f. 

The  fupplenefs  to  which  the  joints  may  be  brought 
by  long  pra&ice  from  the  time  of  infancy,  is  very  fur- 
prifing.  Every  common  pofture-mafter  fhews  us  a 
great  deal  of  this  ;  but  one  of  the  mod  wonderful  in- 
fiances  we  ever  had  of  it,  was  in  a  perfon  of  the  name 
of  Clark ,  and  famous  for  it  in  London,  where  he  was 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Clark  the  pofure - 
najler.  This  man  had  found  the  way,  by  long  prac¬ 
tice,  to  diftort  many  of  the  bones,  of  which  nobody 
22  I  before 
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Jointure  before  had  ever  thought  it  poffible  to  alter  the  pofi- 
I  tion.  He  had  fuch  an  abfolute  command  of  his 

mufcles  and  joints,  that  he  could  almoft  disjoint  his 
whole  body  ;  fo  that  he  once  impofed  on  the  famous 
Mullens  by  his  diftortions,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  he 
refufed  to  undertake  his  cure :  but,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  the  phyfician,  no  fooner  had  he  given  over 
his  patient,  than  he  faw  him  reftore  himfelf  to  the  fi¬ 
gure  and  condition  of  a  proper  man,  with  no  diftor- 
tion  about  him. 

JOINTURE,  in  law,  generally  fignifies  a  fettle- 
ment  of  lands  and  tenements,  made  on  a  woman  in 
confideration  of  marriage. 

JOINVILLE  (John  Sire  de),  an  eminent  French 
ftatefman  of  the  13th  century,  who  was  fenefchel  or 
high-lleward  of  Champagne,  and  one  of  the  principal 
lords  in  the  court  of  Lewis  IX.  He  attended  that 
monarch  in  all  his  expeditions ;  and  had  fo  much  con¬ 
fidence  placed  in  him,  that  all  matters  of  juftice  in  the 
palace  were  referred  to  his  decifion,  and  the  king  un¬ 
dertook  nothing  of  confequence  without  confulting 
him.  He  wrote  the  hiftory  of  St  Lewis  in  French, 
which  is  a  very  curious  and  interefting  piece  ;  and 
died  about  the  year  1318.  The  bell  edition  of  this 
work  is  that  of  Du  Cange,  in  folio,  with  learned  re¬ 
marks. 

JotNViLLE,  an  ancient  and  confiderable  town  of 
France,  in  Champagne,  with  the  title  of  a  principali¬ 
ty,  and  a  large  magnificent  caftle.  It  is  fituated  on 
the  river  Marne,  in  E.  Long.  5.  10.  N.  Lat.  48.  20. 

JOISTS,  or  Joysts,  in  archite&ure,  thofe  pieces 
of  timber  framed  into  the  girders  and  fummers,  on 
which  the  boards  of  the  floor  are  laid. 

IOLAUS,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  the  fon  of  Iphicles, 
affifted  Hercules  in  overcoming  the  hydra,  by  procu¬ 
ring  and  lighting  firebrands,  as  fall  as  Hercules. cut 
off  its  heads.  As  a  reward  for  this  piece  of  fervice, 
Hercules  prevailed  on  Hebe  to  reftore  him  to  youth, 
when  decrepid  with  age. 

JOLI,  orJoLY,  (Claudius),  a  worthy  parilh-prieft, 
and  an  excellent  fcholar,  defcended  from  a  family  emi¬ 
nent  for  learning  and  piety ;  was  born  at  Paris  in 
1607.  He  applied  himfelf  firft  to  the  law,  and  plead¬ 
ed  for  fome  time  at  the  bar  :  but  inclining  afterwards 
to  the  church,  he  entered  into  orders,  and  in  1631 
obtained  a  canonry  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Paris  ;  the  duties  of  which  office  he  difchar- 
ged  with  an  exa&nefs  beyond  all  example  as  long  as 
he  lived.  Difcovering  at  the  fame  time  occafionally  a 
capacity  for  ftate-affairs,  the  duke  de  Longueville, 
the  French  plenipotentiary  for  negociating  a  general 
peace,  took  Joly  with  him  to  Munfter,  where  he  pro¬ 
ved  a  good  affillant.  On  his  return,  he  refumed  his 
former  employments  with  his  ufual  zeal.  In  1671  he 
was  made  precentor  in  his  church  ;  and  feveral  times 
official  of  Paris,  without  his  feeking  ;  always  beha¬ 
ving,  as  an  ecclefiaftical  magiftrate,  with  perfeA  inte¬ 
grity,  and  teftifying  a  fincere  love  for  juftice.  He 
died  in  1700,  and  left  many  works  ;  in  which,  as  in 
as  many  mirrors,  his  true  charafter  fully  appears. 

Joli  (Guy),  king’s  counfellor  to  the  Chatelet,  and 
fyndic  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville  at  Paris, 
attached  himfelf  for  a  long  time  to  cardinal  de  Retz 
in  the  capacity  of  fecretary.  Befide  other  trails,  he 
wrote  Memoirs  from  1648  to  1665,  including  thofe 


of  Cardinal  de  Retz  ;  a  tranflation  of  which  into  Eng-  J°na.  ‘ 
lifti  was  pffblifhed  in  1 733. 

JONA,  or  Iona,  the  moft  celebrated  of  all  the 
Hebrides,  called  alfo  St  Columb-kill,  from  St  Colum- 
ba  *,  who  came  hither  from  Ireland,  and  here  lies 
buried.  Theilland  ftretches  two  miles  in  length  from  ColumiaT 
fouth  to  north  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mull,  and  is 
about  a  mile  broad  from  eaft  to  weft.  One  end  of  it 
is  rocky  and  barren  ;  the  other,  plain,  arable,  and 
fruitful.  Columba  having  converted  the  northern 
Pifts  by  his  preaching,  their  king  is  faid  to  have  be¬ 
llowed  upon  him  this  ifland,  where  he  ereited  two 
churches  and  two  monafteries,  and  inftituted  a  femi- 
narythatfoon  became  famous  for  learning  and  faniti- 
ty.  Thefe  foundations  were  richly  endowed  by  the 
kings  of  Scotland  and  lords  of  the  ifles  :  Jona  became 
the  cathedral  of  the  bifhop  of  the  ifles;  and,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  fuppofed  fanitity,  was  chofen  as  a  buryirg- 
place  for  kings,  heroes,  and  churchmen.  St  Mary’s 
church  in  this  ifland  is  built  in  form  of  a  crofs,  in  the 
Gothic  manner ;  on  each  fide  of  the  choir  are  two 
chapels,  having,  at  the  entrance,  large  pillars  carved 
in  baffo-relievo  :  the  lleeple,  doors,  and  windows,  are 
adorned  with  curious  fret- work  ;  the  altar  is  large, 
magnificent,  and  coinpofed  of  fine  polifhed  marble. 

Within  the  church  feveral  abbots  are  interred,  and 
among  thefe  M'llikeuich,  whofe  ftatue  of  black  marble 
appears  as  big  as  the  life,  in  an  epifcopal  habit,  with 
the  mitre  and  erbfier  ;  the  reft  are  reprefented  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  fome  diftinguilhtd  by  Latin  iu- 
feriptions.  Behind  the  church  are  the  ruins  of  a  cloi- 
fter,  library,  and  hall  ;  in  which  laft  there  ufed  to  be 
public  deputations.  At  the  weft  end  of  the  church, 
in  a  little  cell,  we  find  the  tomb  of  Columba,  but  un- 
diftinguiihed  by  any  infeription.  Hard  by  flands  the 
crofs  of  St  Martin,  an  entire  porphyry  ftone,  eight 
feet  high  above  the  ground,  handing  on  a  pedeftaj, 
and  exhibiting  on  the  eaft  fide  the  figure  of  a  trek, 
and  on  the  weft  a  large  crucifix.  At  a  little  diftance 
from  hence  we  fee  the  ruins  of  Dun-ni  Manich,  or 
Monks  Fort,  built  of  ftone  and  lime;  which  feems 
to  have  been  a  kind  of  raifed  baftion,  on  which  the 
monks  enjoyed  the  cool  air,  and  a  profpeit  of  the 
whole  country.  A  little  farther  we  ft  ward  lie  the 
black  ftones,  fo  called,  not  for  their  colour,  which  is 
grey,  but  on  account  of  the  dreadful  vengeance  which 
was  faid  to  overtake  all  thofe  who  fwore  an  oath  on 
thefe  ftones  and  were  afterwards  guilty  of  perjury. 

Kneeling  on  thefe  ftones  with  uplifted  hands,  Mac¬ 
donald,  lord  of  the  ifles,  confirmed  the  grants  of 
lands  to  his  adherents  and  vaffals,  folemnly  fweariug 
before  witnefics,  that  he  would  never  revoke  the  rights 
and  privileges  he  then  bellowed. 

The  other  church  in  Jona  is  called  St  Quran's,  from 
the  patron  to  which  it  is  dedicated.  The  ftatclieft 
tomb  in  this  church  belongs  to  the  laird  of  M‘Kinnon. 

On  the  wall  above  appears  a  crucifix,  engraved  with 
the  family-arms  underneath.  On  the  tomb- ftone  lies 
a  ftatue  as  big  as  the  life  in  armour,  a  (hip  under  fail, 
a  lion  at  the  head,  and  another  at  the  feet,  with  this 
infeription.  Hie  eji  abbas  Lachlan  Much-fingone,  et  ejus 
filius ,  Abbates  de  I.  JEtatis  in  Dm.  Mo.  CCCC.  ann. 

But  the  moft  remarkable  fpot  is  the  coemetery  on  the 
fouth  fide,  in  which  the  king  and  chieftains  lie  buried 
under  Ihriues.  Each  particular  vault  wasdiftinguilh- 
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ed  by  an  infcription  ;  but  thefe  are  now  not  legible. 
In  that  on  the  right  hand,  four  kings  of  Ireland  were 
interred  ;  on  the  left,  eight  kings  of  Norway  lie  bu¬ 
ried  ;  and  in  the  middlemod,  eight  and  forty  kings 
of  Scotland.  Here  are  likewife  the  tombs  of  Mac¬ 
donald  of  Ila,  Gilbred,  and  Paul  Sporran,  ancient 
tribes  of  the  fame  name  ;  the  Macleans  of  Duart, 
Lochhuy,  and  Coll,  MacaMer,  likewife  a  branch  of 
the  Macdonalds,  Mac-ouvrey  of  Ulvay,  and  feveral 
dignified  clergymen  ;  one  of  which  exhibits  this  in¬ 
fcription,  Hie  jacet  Johannes  Turnbull ,  quondam  epif- 
copus  Canterburienfis.  All  thefe  monuments  are  of 
laymen, ’  adorned  with  ftatues  in  armour,  and  ar¬ 
morial  enfigns  engraven  in  done. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  farther  fouth,  is  the 
church  of  Ronad,  the  burying-place  of  feveral  abbef- 
fes  ;  one  of  whom  is  thu3  inferibed:  Hie  jacet  Dna. 
Anna  Ter  let  i,  filia  quondam  priorejj'a  de  Jona,  qua 
obijt  anno  Mo.  Chrifli ,  animam  Abrahamo  commenda- 
mus.  If  this  infcription  be  true,  the  prioreffes  in  thofe 
days  did  not  live  a  life  of  celibacy ;  though  indeed  a 
little  alteration  in  the  punftuation  and  orthography 
will  deftroy  this  fuppofition  ;  for  example.  Hie  jacet 
Dna.  Anna ,  Tarleti  filia,  quondam  priorejfe  de  Jona , 
jjjc.  In  the  middle  of  a  long  pavement  belonging  to 
the  adjoining  nunnery,  (lands another-ftonecrofs,  called 
Maclean's  crofs ,  like  that  which  we  have  already  de- 
feribed.  On  the  (hore  is  a  fmall  dock  dug  to  preferve 
the  curich  or  boat,  made  of  timber  covered  with  bides, 
in  which  Columba  is  faid  to  have  tranfported  himfelf 
and  eighteen  ecclefiaftics  from  Ireland.  One  copy  of 
this  apoftle's  life,  written  in  the  Irifh  charafter,  which 
by  the  by  is  no  other  than  the  old  Saxon,  was  in  the 
poffeflion  of  John  Macneil  in  the  ifle  of  Barray  ;  and 
another  in  the  hands  of  Macdonald  of  Benbecula. 
The  monaflery  of  Jona  fnrnifiied  divers  biihops  to  the 
diocefes  of  Scotland  and  England:  among  others,  the 
famous  Aidanus,  bifhop  of  Lindisfairn,  now  Holy 
Ifland. 

JONAH,  or  Prophecy  of  Jon  ah,  a  canonical  book 
of  the  Old  Teftament;  in  which  it  is  related,  that  Jo¬ 
nah  (about  771  B.  C.)  was  ordered  to  go  and  pro¬ 
phecy  the  dedruftion  of  the  Ninevites,  on  account  of 
their  wickednefs.  But  the  prophet,  indead  of  obey¬ 
ing  the  divine  command,  embarked  for  Tar(hi(h;  when, 
a  temped  arifing,  the  mariners  threw  him  into  the  fea: 
he  was  fwallowed  by  a  great  fifli ;  and  after  being  three 
days  and  nights  in  its  belly,  was  cad  upon  the  land. 
Hereupon  being  fenfible  of  his  pad  danger  and  furpri- 
fing  deliverance,  he  betook  himlelf  to  the  journey  and 
embaffy 'to  which  he  was  appointed;  and  arriving  at 
Nineveh  the  metropolis  of  Affyria,  he,  according  to  his 
commiflion,  boldly  laid  open  their  fins  and  mifear- 
riages,  and  proclaimed  their  fudden  overthrow:  upon 
which  the  whole  city,  by  prayer  and  fading,  and  a 
fpeedy  repentance,  happily  averted  the  divine  ven¬ 
geance,  and  efcaped  the  threatened  ruin.  Jonah  upon 
this,  fearing  to  pafs  for  a  falfe  prophet,  retired  to  a  hill 
at  fome  didance  from  the  city;  where  God,  by  a  mi¬ 
racle,  condefcended  to  (hew  him  the  unreafonablenefs  of 
his  difeontent. 

JONAS  ( Jndus),  a  Protedant  divine,  born  at  North 
Haufen,  in  Thuringia,  in  1493.  He  was  one  of  Lu¬ 
ther’s  mod  zealous  difciples.  He  contrafted  a  drift 
fiiendfhip  with  Melanfthon  ;  became  principal  of  the 


college  of  Wittemburg,  and  afterwards  dean  of  the  Jonas 
univerlity  of  that  city.  He  wrote  a  treatife  in  favour  ll 
of  the  marriage  of  prieds,  and  other  works ;  and  died  Jones* 
in  1555. 

Jonas  (Arnagrimus),  a  learned  Icelander,  acquired 
great  reputation  by  his  (kill  in  the  fciences,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  in  allronomy.  He  was  coadjutor  to  Guude- 
bran  de  Thorlac,  bilhop  of  Hola,  in  Iceland.  He  re- 
fufed  that  bifliopric,  after  the  death  of  Gundebran ; 
and  died  in  1649.  He  wrote  feveral  works;  the  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  are.  Idea  vent  Magijlratds ,  and  his  hi- 
dory  and  defeription  of  Iceland. 

JONATHAN,  the  fon  of  Saul,  celebrated  in  Sa¬ 
cred  hidory  for  his  valour,  and  his  friendfhip  for  Da¬ 
vid  againd  the  intered  of  his  own  lioufe.  Slain  in 
battle,  1055  B.  C. 

Jonathan  Maccabeeus,  brother  of  Judas,  a  renown¬ 
ed  general  of  the  Jews.  He  forced  Bacchides  the  Sy¬ 
rian  general,  who  made  war  with  the  Jews,  to  accept  a 
peace ;  conquered  Demetrius  Soter,  and  afterwards 
Apollonius,  that  prince’s  general;  but,  being  efifnared 
by  Tryphon,  was  put  to  death,  144  B.  C. 

JONES  (Inigo),  a  celebrated  Englifh  architeft, 
was  the  fon  of  a  cloth-worker  of  London,  and  was 
born  in  1572.  He  was  at  fird  put  apprentice  to  a 
joiner  ;  but  early  didinguilhed  himfelf  by  his  inclina¬ 
tion  to  drawing  or  defigning,  and  was  particularly 
taken  notice  of  for  his  (kill  in  landfcape-pa'inting. 

This  afterwards  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of 
William  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  fent  him  abroad  with 
a  handfome  allowance  in  order  to  perfeft  himfelf  in 
that  branch.  He  was  no  fooner  at  Rome,  than  he 
found  himfelf  in  his  proper  fphere :  he  felt  that  nature 
had  not  formed  him  to  decorate  cabinets,  but  to  defigrt 
palaces.  He  dropt  the  pencil,  and  conceived  White¬ 
hall.  In  the  date  of  Venice  he  faw  the  works  of  Pal¬ 
ladio,  and  learned  how  beautiful  tafte  may  be  exerted 
on  a  lefs  theatre  than  the  capital  of  an  empire.  How 
his  abilities  didingui(hed  themfelves  in  a  fpot  where 
they  certainly  had  no  opportunity  to  aft,  we  are  not 
told,  though  it  would  not  be  the  lead  curious  part  of 
his  hidory  ;  certain  it  is,  that,  on  the  drength  of  his 
reputation  at  Venice,  Chridian  IV.  invited  him  to 
Denmark,  and  appointed  him  his  architeft  ;  but  on 
what  buildings  he  was  employed  in  that  country,  we 
are  yet  to  learn.  James  I.  found  him  at  Copenhagen, 
and  queen  Anne  took  him  in  the  quality  of  her  archi¬ 
teft  to  Scotland.  He  ferved  prince  Henry  in  the 
fame  capacity,  and  the  place  of  furveyor-general  of 
the  works  was  granted  to  him  in  reverfion.  On  the 
death  of  that  prince,  with  whom  at  lead  all  his  la¬ 
mented  qualities  did  not  die,  Jones  travelled  once 
more  into  Italy,  and,  affided  by  ripenefs  of  judgment, 
perfefted  his  tade.  To  the  interval  between  thefe 
voyages  Mr  Walpole  is  inclined  to  afiign  thofe  build¬ 
ings  of  Inigo,  which  are  lefs  pure,  and  border  too 
much  upon  the  badard  dyle,  which  one  may  call  kin* 
James's  gothic.  Inigo’s  defigns  of  that  period  are 
not  gothic  ;  buthave  a  littlenefs  of  parts,  and  a  weight 
of  ornaments,  with  which  the  revival  of  the  Grecian 
tade  was  encumbered,  and  which  he  (hook  off  in  his 
grander  defigns.  The  furveyor’s  place  fell,  and  he 
returned  to  England ;  and,  as  if  architeftnre  was  not 
all  he  had  learned  at  Rome,  with  an  air  of  Roman 
difintereftednefs  he  gave  up  the  profits  of  his  office, 
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Juries,  which  lie  found  extremely  in  debt ;  and  prevailed  upon 
the  comptroller  and  payniafter  to  imitate  his  example, 
till  the  whole  arrears  were  cleared. 

In  1620,  he  was  employed  in  a  manner  very  un¬ 
worthy  of  his  genius :  king  James  fet  him  opon  dif- 
covering,  that  is,  guefiing,  who  were  the  founders 
of  Stonehenge.  His  ideas  were  all  Romanized;  con* 
fequently,  his  partiality  to  his  favourite  people,  which 
ought  rather  to  have  prevented  him  from  charging  them 
with  that  mafs  of  barbarous  clumfinefs,  made  him 
conclude  it  a  Roman  temple. 

In  the  fame  year  Jones  was  appointed  one  of  the 
commifiioners  for  the  repair  of  St  Paul’s  ;  but  which 
was  not  commenced  till  the  year  1633,  when  Laud, 
then  bifhop  of  London,  laid  the  firft  Hone,  and  Inigo 
the  fourth.  In  the  reftoration  of  that  cathedral,  he 
made  two  capital  faults.  He  firft  renewed  the  fides 
with  very  bad  Gothic  ;  and  then  added  a  Roman  por¬ 
tico,  magnificent  and  beautiful  indeed,  but  which  had 
no  affinity  with  the  ancient  parts  that  remained,  and 
made  hi?  own  Gothic  appear  ten  times  heavier.  He 
committed  the  fame  error  at  Winchefter,  thrufting  a 
fereen  in  the  Roman  or  Grecian  tafte  into  the  middle 
of  that  cathedral.  Jones  indeed  was  by  no  means 
fuccefsful  when  he  attempted  Gothic.  The  chapel  of 
Lincoln’s-Inn  has  none  of  the  charadleriftics  of  that 
archite&ure.  The  cloyfter  beneath  feems  oppreffed 
by  the  weight  of  the  building  above. 

The  authors  of  the  life  of  Jones  place  the  eretting 
of  the  Banqueting- houfe  in  the  reign  of  king  Charles; 
but  it  appears,  from  the  accounts  of  Nicholas  Stone, 
that  it  was  begun  in  1619,  and  finifhed  in  two  years — 
a  fmall  part  of  the  pile  defigned  for  the  place  of  our 
kings  ;  but  fo  complete  in  itfelf,  that  it  Hands  a  mo¬ 
del  of  the  moft  pure  and  beautiful  tafte.  Several 
plates  of  the  intended  palace  at  Whitehall  have  been 
given  ;  but  Mr  Walpole  thinks,  from  no  finifhed  de- 
fign.  The  four  great  -fheets  are  evidently  made  up 
from  general  hints  ;  nor  could  fuch  a  fource  of  inven¬ 
tion  and  tafte  as  the  mind  of  Inigo,  ever  produce  fo 
much  famenefs.  The  whole  fabric,  however,  was  fo 
glorious  an  idea,  that  one  forgets  for  a  moment  (fays 
Mr  Walpole),  in  the  regret  for  its  not  being  executed, 
the  confirmation  of  our  liberties,  obtained  by  a  me¬ 
lancholy  feene  that  palled  before  the  windows  of  that 
very  Banqueting-houfe. 

In  1623  he  was  employed  at  Somerfet-houfe,  where 
a  chapel  was  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  Infanta,  the  in¬ 
tended  bride  of  the  prince.  The  chapel  is  ftill  in  be¬ 
ing.  The  front  to  the  river,  part  only  of  what  was 
defigned,  and  the  water-gate,  were  ere£led  afterwards 
on  the  defigns  of  Inigo,  as  was  the  gate  at  York- 
f  lairs. 

On  the  acceflion  of  Charles,  Jones  was  continued 
in  his  pofts  under  both  king  and  queen.  His  fee  as 
furveyor,  was  eight  (hillings  and  four-pence  a-day, 
with  an  allowance  of  46 1.  a-year  for  houfe-rent,  be- 
fides  a  clerk,  and  incidental  expences.  What  greater 
rewards  he  had,  are  not  upon  record. 

During  the  profperous  ftate  of  the  king’s  affairs, 
the  pleafures  of  the  court  were  carried  on  with  much 
tafte  and  magnificence.  Poetry,  painting,  mufic, 
and  archite&ure,  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  ra¬ 
tional  amufements.  Mr  Walpole  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  celebrated  fellivals  of  Louis  XIV.  were  copied 


from  the  fhews  exhibited  at  Whitehall,  in  his  time  Jones. 

the  moft  polite  court  in  Europe.  Ben  Johnfon  was - - 

the  laureat ;  Inigo  Jones  the  inventor  of  the  decora¬ 
tions  ;  Laniere  and  Ferabofco  compofed  the  fympho- 
nies;  the  king,  the  queen,  and  the  young  nobility, 
danced  in  the  interludes.  We  have  accounts  of  many 
of  thofe  entertainments,  called  mafqiies ;  they  had 
been  introduced  by  Anne  of  Denmark. 

Lord  Burlington  had  a  folio  of  the  defigns  for  thefe 
folemnities,  by  Inigo's  own  hand,  confiding  of  habits, 
mafks,  feeues,  &c.  The  harmony  of  thefe  malks  was 
a  little  interrupted  by  a  war  that  broke  out  between 
the  compofers,  Inigo  and  Ben  ;  in  which,  whoever 
was  the  aggreffor,  the  turbulent  temper  of  Johnfon 
took  care  to  be  moft  in  the  wrong.  Nothing  exceeds 
the  groffnefs  of  the  language  that  he  poured  out,  ex¬ 
cept  the  badnefs  of  the  verfes  that  were  the  vehicle. 

There  he  fully  exerted  all  the  brutal  abufe  which  his 
contemporaries  were  willing  to  think  wit,  becaufe 
they  were  afraid  of  it ;  and  which  only  feems  to  (hew 
the  arrogance  of  the  man,  who  prefumed  to  fatirize 
Jones  and  rival  Shakefpear. 

The  works  of  Inigo  Jones  are  not  fcarce ;  Snrgeon’s- 
hall  is  one  of  his  belt  works.  One  of  the  moil  ad¬ 
mired  is  the  Arcade  of  Covent-garden,  and  the  Church : 

“  Two  ftrudlures,  (fays  Mr  Walpole),  of  which  I 
want  tafte  to  fee  the  beauties.  In  the  arcade  there  is 
nothing  remarkable  ;  the  pilafters  are  as  arrant  and 
homely  ftripes  as  any  plafterer  would  make.  The 
barn -roof  over  the  portico  of  the  church  ftrikes  my 
eyes  with  as  little  idea  of  dignity  or  beauty,  as  it  could 
do  if  It  covered  nothing  but  a  barn.  It  mull  be  owned, 
that  the  defe£l  is  not  in  the  architedl,  but  in  the  order. 

— Who  ever  faw  a  beautiful  Tufcan  building  ?  Would 
the  Romans  have  chofen  that  order  for  a  temple  ?” 

The  expence  of  building  that  church  was  4500  1. 

Ambrefbury  in  Wiltfhire  was  defigned  by  Jones, 
but  executed  by  his  fcholar  Webb.  Jones  was  one  of 
the  firft  that  obferved  the  fame  diminution  of  pilafters  as, 
in  pillars.  Lindfay-houfe  in  Lincoln’s- Inn  Fields, 
which  he  built,  owes  its  chief  grace  to  this  Angularity. 

In  1618  a  fpeciul  commiflion  was  iffued  to  the  lord 
chancellor,  the  earls  of  Worcefter,  Pembroke,  Arun¬ 
del,  and  others,  tp  plant,  and  reduce  to  uniformity, 
Lincolns-Inn  Fields,  as  it  (hall  be  drawn  by  way  of 
map,  or  ground-plot,  by  Inigo  Jones,  furveyor-ge- 
ntral  of  the  works.  That  fquare  is  laid  out  with  a 
regard  to  fo  trifling  a  Angularity,  as  to  be  of  the  exaA 
dimeufions  of  one  of  the  pyramids  :  this  would  have 
been  admired  in  thofe  ages  when  the  Keep  at  Ken- 
nelworth  Caftle  was  eredled  in  the  form  of  an  horfe- 
fetter,  and  the  EfcUrial  in,  the  ftiape  of  St  Laurence’s 
gridiron. 

Colefhill  in  Berkfhire,  the  feat  of  Sir  Matthew 
Pleydell,  built  in  1650,  and  Cobham-hall  in  Kent, 
were  Jones’s.  He  was  employed  to  rebuild  Caftle 
Afhby,  and  finifhed  one  front :  but  the  civil  war  in¬ 
terrupted  his  progrefs  there  and  at  Stoke-park  in 
Northamptonfhire.  Shaftfbury-lioufe,  now  the  Lon¬ 
don  Lying-in  hofpital,  on  the  eaft  fide  of  Alderfgate- 
ftreet,  is  a  beautiful  front.  The  Grange,  the  feat  of 
the  lord  chancellor  Henley  in  Hampfhire,  is  entirely 
of  this  mafter.  It  is  not  a  large  houfe,  but  by  far 
one  of  the  beft  proofs  of  his  tafte.  The  hall,  which 
opens  to  a  fmall  vcftibule  with  a  cupola,  and  the  flair- 
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Ionia,  cafe  adjoining,  are  beautiful  models  of  the  pureft  and 
II  moil  claffic  antiquity.  The, gate  of  Beaufort-garden 
Joiik.  ^  at  chelfea,  defigned  by  Jones,  was  purchafed  by  lord 
Burlington,  and  tranfported  to  Cbifwick.  He  drew 
a  plan  for  a  palace  at  Newmarket ;  but  not  that 
wretched  hovel  that  (lands  there  at  prefent.  One  of 
the  mod  beautiful  of  his  works  is  the  Queen’s  houfe 
at  Greenwich.  The  fird  idea  of  the  hoipital  is  faid 
to  have  been  taken  by  his  fcholar  Webb,  from  his 
papers. 

Inigo  tailed  early  the  misfortunes  of  his  mafler. 
He  was  not  only  a  favourite,  but  a  Roman  catholic  : 
in  1646,  he  paid  545  1.  for  his  delinquency  and  tequef- 
tration.  Whether  it  was  btfore  or  after  this  fine,  it 
is  uncertain,  that  he  and  Stone  the  mafon  buried 
their  joint  flock  in  Scotland-yard  ;  but  an  order  being 
publi(hed  to  encourage  the  informers  of  fuch  conceal¬ 
ments,  and  four  pe.fons  being  privy  to  the  fpot  where 
the  money  was  hid,  it  was  taken  up,  and  reburied  in 
Lambeth-marlh. 

Grief,  misfortunes,  and  age,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
at  Somerfet-houfe,  July  21.  1651. 

Several  of  his  defigns  have  been  publiihed  by  Mr 
Kent,  Mr  Colin  Campbell,  and  Mr  llaac  Ware.  He 
left  in  MS.  fome  curious  notes  on  Palladio’s  archi- 
teilore,  which  are  inferted  in  an  edition  of  Palladio 
publifhed  in  1714- 

IONIA  (anc.  geog.),  a  diflri&of  the  Hither  Alia, 
a  great  colony  of  Greeks,  led  thither  after  that  of 
vEolia.  It  confided  of  twelve  cities,  ten  of  which  were 
on  the  continent,  and  two  on  the  iflands  of  Samos 
and  Chios;  extending  from  Phococa  to  Miletus,  in- 
clufive  from  north  to  fouth,  according  to  Herodotus, 
Strabo,  and  Mela:  Though  Ptolemy  confines  it  be¬ 
tween  the  Hermus  to  the  north,  and  the  Meander  to 
the  fouth.  yonet  or  yaones  the  people,  (Homer) 
taking  name  from  yavan  their  progenitor:  A  foft 
and  luxurious  nation.  Plato  banifhes  from  his  repub¬ 
lic  the  Ionian  mafic,  as  too  effeminate.  The  dttagen 
Ionicus ,  (Horace,  Martial),  was  a  bird  in  efleem  for 
its  flavour  with  perfons  who  lovtd  good  eating. — The 
Ionian  fea  was  that  part  of  the  Mediterranean  extend¬ 
ing  between  Epirus  and  Peloponnefua  to  the  euft,  and 
Magna  Graecia  and  part  of  Sicily  to  the  wed. 

IONIC  order.  See  Architecture,  p.  35:2. 
Ionic  Dialcft,  in  grammar,  a  manner  of  fpeaking 
peculiar  to  the  people  of  Ionia. 

Ionic  Sell  was  the  firff  of  the  ancient  fedls  of  phi- 
lofophers;  the  others  were  the  Italic  and  Eleatic. 
The  founder  of  this  fed  was  Thales,  who,  being  a 
native  of  Miletus  in  Ionia,  occafioned  his  followers  to 
affume  the  appellation  of  Ionic  :  Thales  was  fucceeded 
by  Anaximander,  and  he  by  Anaximenes,  both  of 
Miletus  ;  Anaxagoras  Clazomenius  fucceeded  them, 
and  removed  his  fchool  from  Afia  to  Athens,  where 
Socrates  was  his  fcholar.  It  was  the  diflinguiihing 
tenet  of  this  fed,  that  water  was  the  principle  of  all 
natural  things. 

JONK,  or  Jonque,  in  naval  affairs,  is  a  kind  of 
fmall  (hip,  very  common  in  the  Eaff  Indies.  Thefe 
veffels  are  about  the  bignefs  of  our  fly-boats  ;  and 
differ  in  the  form  of  their  building,  according  to  the 
different  methods  of  naval  architedure  ufed  by  the 
nations  to  which  they  belong.  Their  fails  are  frequently 
made  of  mats,  and  their  anchors  are  made  of  weed. 


JONSTON  (John),  a  learned  Polifh  r.aturalift  and  Juhnrton 
phyfician,  born  rn  1603.  He  travelled  all  over  Eu-  II. 
rope,  and  procured  eftcem  every-where  by  his  know-  Jorim‘ 
ledge ;  afterward  he  bought  the  eflate  of  Zicbendorf 
in  the  duchy  of  Lignitz  in  Silelia,  where  he  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  He  wrote  a  natuial  hiftory  of 
birds,  fi(h,  quadrupeds,  inftds,  ferpents,  and  dragons, 
in  folio;  a  piece  upon  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  fefti- 
vals,  a  thaumatography,  and  fome  poems.  He  died 
in  1675. 

JOPPE  (anc.  geogr.),  a  town  of  Samaria,  on  the 
Mediterranean,  fituate  in  a  plain  (iMacc.  x.),  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (Jo(h.  xvi.).  Here  Andromeda  is 
fabled  to  have  been  bound  and  expofed  to  the  fea- 
monfler,  and  delivered  by  Perfeus.  Now  yaffa,  a 
port-town  of  Palefline.  E.  Long.  36.  o.  N.  Lat. 

32.  20. 

JORDANO  (Luca),  an  eminent  Italian  painter, 
was  born  at  Naples  in  1632.  He  became  very  early 
a  difciple  of  Jofeph  Ribera;  but  going  afterwards  to 
Rome,  he  attached  himfelf  to  the  manntr  of  Pietro  da 
Cortona,  whom  he  aflifled  in  his  great  works.  Some 
of  his  pi&ures  being  feen  by  Charles  II.  king  of 
Spain,  he  engaged  him  in  painting  the  Efcurial ;  in 
which  talk  he  acquitted  himfelf  as  a  great  painter. 

The  king  (hewed  him  a  pi&ure  of  Baffani,  exprefling 
his  concern  that  he  had  not  a  companion :  Luca 
painted  one  fo  exadlly  in  Baffani’s  manner,  that  it  was 
taken  for  a  performance  of  that  mafler ;  and  for  this 
fervice  he  was  knighted,  and  gratified  with  fcveral  ho¬ 
nourable  and  valuable  employments.  The  great  works 
he  executed  in  Spain,  gave  him  dill  greater  reputa¬ 
tion  when  he  returned  to  Naples;  fo  that  though  he 
was  a  very  quick  workman,  he  could  not  fupply  the 
eager  demands  of  the  citizens.  No  one,  not  even 
Tintoret,  ever  painted  fo  much  as  Jordano;  and  his 
generofity  carried  him  fo  far  as  to  prefent  altar-pieces 
to  churches  that  were  not  able  to  purchafe  them.  His 
labours  were  rewarded  with  great  riches;  which  he 
left  to  his  family,  when  he  died,  in  1705. 

JORDANS  (James),  one  of  the  mod  eminent 
painters  of  the  Flemifh  fchool,  was  born  at  Antwerp 
in  1593.  He  learned  the  principles  of  his  art  from 
Adam  Van  Ort,  whofe  daughter  he  married;  which 
connexion  hindered  him  from  gratifying  his  inclination 
of  viliting  Italy.  He  improved  mod  under  Rubens  ; 
for  whom  he  worked,  and  from  whom  he  drew  his  bed 
principles:  his  tafle  direcled  him  to  large  pieces;  and 
his  manner  was  drong,  true,  and  fweet.  A  great 
number  of  altar-pieces  painted  by  him  are  preferved 
in  the  churches  in  the  Netherlands,  which  maintain 
the  reputation  of  this  artifl.  He  died  in  167 8. 

JORTIN  (John),  a  very  learned  and  ingenious 
Englilh  clergy  man,  was  born  in  Huntingdon  (hire, 
about  the  year  1701.  Having  fome  private  fortune 
of  his  own,  and  being  of  a  peculiar  difpofition  that 
could  not  folicit  promotion,  he  remained  long  without 
preferment.  I11  1738,  lord  Wincheder  gave  him  the 
living  of  Eadwell  in  Kent;  but  the  place  not  agree¬ 
ing  with  his  health,  he  foon  refigned  it.  Archbifhop 
Herring,  who  had  a  great  value  for  him,  about  the 
year  1751  prefented  him  to  the  living  of  St  Dundan’s 
in  the  Ead;  and  biihop  Ofbaldidon  in  1762  gave  him 
that  of  Kenfington,  with  a  prebend  in  St  Paul’s  ca¬ 
thedral,  and  made  him  archdeacon  of  London.  His 
temper,, 
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Jofeph  temper,  as  well  as  his  afpedl,  was  rather  morofe  and 
II  faturnine ;  but  in  company  that  he  liked,  he  was  at  all 
Jotapata.  n-meg  facet;ous>  yet  ftUl  with  a  mixture  of  fal  cenfura 
fuperiorum.  His  fermons  were  fenfible  and  argumen¬ 
tative  ;  and  would  have  made  more  impreffion  on  his 
hearers,  had  he  been  more  attentive  to  the  advantages 
flowing  from  a  good  delivery :  but  he  appeared  to 
greater  advantage  as  a  writer.  His  remarks  on  ecle- 
ftaftical  hiftory,  his  fix  differtations,  his  life  of  Eraf- 
mus,  and  his  fermons,  were  extremely  well  received 
by  the  public.  He  died  in  the  year  1770. 

JOSEPH,  the  fon  of  Jacob}  memorable  for  his 
chaltity,  and  the  honours  conferred  on  him  at  the 
court  of  Egypt,  &c.  He  died  in  1635  B.  C. 
aged  1 10. 

JOSEPHUS,  the  celebrated  hiflorian  of  the  Jews, 
was  of  noble  birth,  by  his  father  Mattathias  defcended 
from  the  high-priefts,  and  by  his  mother  of  the  blood- 
royal  of  the  Maccabees  ;  he  was  born  A.  D.  37,  under 
Caligula,  and  lived  under  Domitian.  At  16  years  of 
age  he  betook  himfelf  to  the  fedl  of  the  Effenes,  and 
then  to  the Pharifees;  and  having  been  fuccefsful  in  a 
journey  to  Rome,  upon  his  return  to  Judaea  he  was 
made  captain-general  of  the  Galilaeans.  Being  taken 
'  prifoner  by  Vefpafian,  he  foretold  his  coming  to  the 
empire,  and  his  own  deliverance  by  his  means.  He 
accompanied  Titus  at  the  fiege  of  Jerufalem,  and  writ 
his  “  Wars  of  the  Jews,”  which  Titus  ordered  to  be  put 
in  the  public  library.  He  afterwards  lived  at  Rome, 
•where  he  enjoyed  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  citizen, 
and  where  the  emperors  loaded  him  with  favours,  and 
granted  him  large  penfions.  Befides  the  above  work, 
he  wrote,  I.  Twenty  books  of  Jewilh  antiquities, 
\yhich  he  finilhed  under  Domitian.  2.  Two  books 
againft  Appian.  3.  An  elegant  difeourfe  on  the  mar¬ 
tyrdom  of  the  Maccabees.  4.  His  own  life.  Thefe 
works  are  excellently  written  in  Greek. 

JOSHUA,  the  renowned  general  of  the  Jews,  who 
conduced  them  through  the  wildernefs,  &c.  died  in 
J424  B.  C.  aged  1 10. 

Joshua,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Tellament, 
containing  a  hiftory  of  the  wars  and  tranfa&ions  of 
the  perfon  whofe  name  it  bears.  This  book  may  be 
divided  into  three  parts:  the  firft  of  which  is  a  hiftory 
of  the  conqueft  of  the  land  of  Canaan;  the  fecond, 
which  begins  at  the  12th  chapter,  is  a  defeription  of 
that  country,  and  the  divifion  of  it  among  the  tribes; 
and  the  third,  comprifed  in  the  two  laft  chapters,  con¬ 
tains  the  renewal  of  the  covenant  he  caufed  the  Ifrae- 
lites  to  make,  and  the  death  of  their  victorious  leader 
and  governor.  The  whole  comprehends  a  term  of  17, 
or,  according  to  others,  of  27  years. 

JOSIAH,  king  of  Judah  ;  the  deftroyer  of  idola¬ 
try,  and  the  reftorer  of  the  true  worlhip,  an  excellent 
magiftrate,  and  a  valiant  general,  was  flain  in  battle, 
609  B.  C. 

JOTAPATA  (anc.  geogr.),  a  town  of  the  Lower 
Galilee,  diftant  40  ftadia  from  Gabara:  a  very  ftrong 
place,  fltuate  on  a  rock,  walled  round,  and  <encom- 
paffed  on  all  hands  with  mountains,  fo  as  not  to  be 
feen  but  by  thofe  who  came  very  near.  It  was  with 
great  difficulty  taken  by  Vefpalian,  being  defended 
by  Jofephus,  who  commanded  in  it ;  when  taken,  it 
was  ordered  to  be  razed. 

JOUBERT  (Lawrence),  councilor  and  phyfician 


to  the  king  of  France,  chancellor  and  judge  of  the  Joubert 
univerfity  of  Montpelier,  was  born  at  Valence  in  0 
Dauphiny  in  1530.  He  became  the  difciple  of  Ron-  Journal- 
delet  at  Montpelier;  and  at  his  death  fucceeded  to  the 
regius  profefforftiip  of  that  univerfity,  where  he  had 
given  abundant  proofs  of  his  merit,  and  {lengthened 
his  reputation  by  the  le&ures  he  read  in  that  capacity, 
as  well  as  by  the  works  he  publiflied.  Henry  III. 
who  paffionately  wiflied  to  have  children,  fent  for  him 
to  Paris,  in  hopes  by  his  affiftance  to  render  his  mar¬ 
riage  fruitful;  but  he  was  disappointed,  without  any 
lofs  of  repute  to  Joubert.  Much  offence  was  indeed 
taken  at  a  piece  he  publiftied  under  the  title  of  Vulgar 
errors,  in  which  he  treated  of  virginity  and  generation 
more  plainly  than  had  ever  before  been  done  in  the 
French  language.  But,  though  he  had  promifed 
fomething  more  on  the  fame  fubjeCt,  he  was  fo  piqued 
at  the  clamour  raifed  againft  it,  that  the  public  fawno 
more,  of  fix  parts  promifed,  than  the  firft,  and  part  of 
the  fccond,  though  they  were  greatly  called  for.  He 
died  in  1582;  and  his  fon  Ifaac  tranflated  fome  of  his 
Latin  paradoxes  into  French. 

JOVIAN,  the  Roman  emperor,  ek&ed  by  the 
army,  after  the  death  of  Julian  the  apoftatC,  in  363. 

He  at  firft  refufed,  faying  he  would  not  command 
idolatrous  foldiers  ;  but,  upon  an  affurSncc  that  they 
would  embrace  Chriftianity,  he  accepted  the  throne, 
and  immediately  {hut  all  the  Pagan  temples,  and  for¬ 
bid  their  facrifices.  But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the 
dignity  to  which  his  merit  had  raifed  him ;  being  fuf- 
focated  in  his  bed  by  the  fumes  of  a  fire  that  had 
been  made  to  dry  the  chamber,  in  364,  the  33d  of 
his  age,  and  the  eighth  month  of  his  reign.  See  Con¬ 
stantinople,  n°7i— 73. 

JOVIUS  (Paul),  in  Italian  Giovio,  a  celebrated 
hiftorian,  was  born  at  Como  in  Italy,  in  the  year  1483. 

As  his  father  died  in  his  infancy,  he  was  educated  by 
his  eldeft  brother  Benedict  Jovius,  under  whom  he  be¬ 
came  well  {killed  in  claffical  learning;  and  then  went 
to  Rome,  for  the  fake  of  enjoying  the  benefit  of  the 
Vatican  library.  He  there  wrote  his  firft  piece,  De 
pifeibus  Romanis,  which  he  dedicated  to  cardinal  Lewis 
of  Bourbon.  He  received  a  penfion  of  500  crowns 
for  many  years  from  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  whofe 
favour  he  Secured  by  his,  flatteries.  But,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reign,  having  difgufted  the  conftable  Montmo¬ 
rency,  his  name  was  {truck  out  of  the  lift  of  penfioners. 

Jovius  did  not  fuffer  his  fpirits  to  fink  under  this  mif- 
fortune :  he  had  obtained  a  high  reputation  in  the 
learned  world  by  his  writings ;  and  having  always 
{hewed  great  refpeCt  to  the  houfe  of  Media's,  on  whofe 
praifes  he  had  expatiated  in  his  works,  he  applied  to 
Clement  VII.  and  obtained  the  bifhoprick  of  Nocera. 

His  principal  piece  is  his  hiftory,  which  is  that  of  his 
own  time  throughout  the  world,  beginning  with  1494, 
and  extending  to  the  year  1544.  This  was  the  chief 
bufinefs  of  his  life.  For  he  formed  the  plan  of  it  in  the 
year  1515;  and  continued  upon  it  till  his  death,  which 
happened  at  Florence  in  1 552.  It  is  printed  in  three 
volumes  folio.  He  is  allowed  to  have  been  a  man  of 
wit  as  well  as  learning  ;  he  was  matter  of  a  bright  and 
polilhed  ftyle,  and  has  many  curious  obfervations : 
but  being  a  venal  writer,  his  hiltories  are  not  much 
credited. 

JOURNAL,  or  Day-book.  See  Book-keeping. 

Jour- 
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Journal,  in  navigation,  a  fort  of  diary,  or 
daily  regifter  of  the  (hip’s  courfe,  winds,  and  wea¬ 
ther  ;  together  with  a  general  account  of  whatever  is 
material  to  be  remarked  in  the  period  of  a  fea-voy- 
age. 

In  all  fea-journals,  the  day,  or  what  is  called  the 
24  hours,  terminates  at  noon,  becaufe  the  errors  of 
the  dead-reckoning  are  at  that  period  generally  cor¬ 
rected  by  a  folar  obfervation.  The  daily  compact 
ufually  contains  the  ftate  of  the  weather ;  the  varia¬ 
tion,  increafe,  or  diminution  of  the  wind;  and  the 
fuitable  (hifting,  reducing,  or  enlarging  the  quantity 
of  fail  extended  ;  as  alfo  the  molt  material  incidents  of 
the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of  the  fhip  and  her  crew ; 
together  with  the  difeovery  of  other  (hips  or  fleets, 
land,  Ihoals,  breakers,  foundings,  &c  *. 

Journal,  is  alfo  a  name  common  for  weekly  effays, 
news-papers,  &c.  as  the  Grays-  Inn  journal,  the  Weft- 
minfter  journal,  &c. 

Journal,  is  alfo  ufed  for  the  titles  of  feveral  books 
which  come  out  at  ftated  times,  and  give  abftra&s, 
accounts,  &c.  of  the  new  books  that  are  publiihed, 
and  the  new  improvements  daily  made  in  arts  and 
fciences  ;  as  the  Journal  de  Spavans,  & c. 

JOURNEY,  a  trad  of  ground  palled  over  in  tra¬ 
velling  by  land ;  properly  as  much  as  may  be  palled 
over  in  one  day. 

Management  of  a  Horfe  on  a  Journey.  See  Horse. 

JOURNEYMAN,  properly  one  who  works  by  the 
day  only ;  but  the  word  is  now  ufed  for  any  one  who 
works  under  a  mailer,  either  by  the  day,  the  year,  or 
the  piece. 

JOUVENET  (John),  a  celebrated  French  paint¬ 
er,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  1644;  where  his  father, 
who  was  a  painter,  bred  him  up  to  the  fame  profeffion : 
but  his  greatell  improvement  was  confefledly  derived 
from  the  inllrudions  of  Nicholas  Poulfin,  and  ftudy- 
ing  the  works  of  that  mailer.  He  acquired  fo  good  a 
knowledge  of  defign,  as  qualified  him  for  employment 
in  feveral  grand  works  in  the  palaces  at  Paris  and  Tria'- 
non  ;  in  many  of  the  churches  and  convents  ;  and  in 
the  hofpital  of  invalids,  where  he  painted  the  twelve 
apoltles,  each  figure  being  14  feet  high.  He  was  e- 
fteemed  to  have  a  ready  invention,  to  be  corredl  in  his 
defigns,  and  to  have  a  talle  for  grandeur  in  his  com- 
politions  :  it  is  obferved  of  this  artill,  that  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  life  of  his  right  hand  by  a  paralytic  dif- 
order,  he  neverthelefs  continued  to  paint  with  his  left. 
He  died  in  the  year  1717. 

JOY,  that  affe&ion  of  the  mind  confequent  on  be¬ 
ing  put  in  polfeflion  of  what  we  have  defired.  For  the 
elleCts  of  joy  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  fee  (the  Index 
fubjoined  to)  Medicine. 

IPECACUANHA,  in  the  materia  medica,  a  Wefl- 
Indian  root,  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  didingni(h- 
cd  by  their  colour,  and  brought  from  different  places ; 
but  both  poffefiing  the  fame  virtues,  tho’  in  a  different 
degree.  The  one  is  grey,  and  brought  from  Peru ;  the 
other  is  brown,  and  is  brought  from  the  Brafils  :  and 
thefe  are  indifferently  fent  into  Europe  underthe  general 
name  of  ipecacuanha. 

Thefe  two  forts  have  been  by  fome  fuppofed  to  be 
the  roots  of  two  different  plants  :  but  this  is  a  miftake ; 
the  only  difference  is,  that  one  grows  in  a  different 
place,  and  in  a  richer  and  moilter  foil,  and  is  better 


fupplied  with  juices  than  the  other. 

Ipecacuanha  is  an  excellent,  mild,  and  fafe  emetic; 
it  is  alfo  a  noble  rellringent  ;  and,  given  in  dofes  too  - 
fmall  to  vomit,  is  the  greatell  of  all  remedies  for  a  dy- 
fentery.  Small  dofes  are  alfo  an  excellent  remedy  in 
diarrhoeas  of  a  more  fimple  kind  ;  and  in  the  fluor  albus 
we  hardly  know  a  better  medicine. 

IPICRATES,  general  of  the  Athenians,  had 
that  command  conferred  upon  him  at  20  years  of  age, 
and  became  famous  for  the  exaClnefs  of  his  military 
difeipline.  He  made  war  on  the  Thracians  ;  redo- 
red  Senthes,  who  was  an  ally  of  the  Athenians;  at¬ 
tacked  the  Lacedaemonians;  and,  on  many  other  occa- 
fions,  gave  fignal  proofs  of  his  conduft  and  courage. 
Many  ingenious  repartees  have  been  mentioned  of  this 
general  :  a  man  of  good  family  with  no  other  merit 
than  his  nobility,  reproaching  him  one  day  for  the 
meannefs  of  his  birth,  he  replied,  «  I  (hall  be  the 
firll  of  my  race,  and  thou  the  laft  of  thine.”  lie  died 
380  B.  C. 

IPOMEA,  quamoili t,  or  Scarlet  Convolvulus ;  a 
genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  pen- 
tandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  feveral  fpecies ;  but 
not  more  than  one,  (the  coccinea),  cultivated  in  our 
gardens.  This  hath  long,  {lender,  twining  {talks,  ri- 
fing  upon  fupport  fix  or  (even  feet  high.  The  leavea 
arc  heart-fhaped,  pointed,  and  angulated  at  the  bafe, 
and  from  the  fides  of  the  (talks  and  branches  arife 
many  flender  footftalks  ;  each  fupporting  feveral  large 
and  beautiful  funnel-lhaped  and  fcarlet  flowers.  There 
is  a  variety  with  orange-coloured  flowers.  Both  of 
them  are  annual,,  riling' from  feed  in  fpting,  flowering 
in  July  and  Auguft,  ripening  their  feeds  in  September 
and  October,  and  totally  perilhing  in  a  Ihort  time  af¬ 
ter.  They  are  tender,  and  muff  be  brought  up  in  a 
hot-bed  till  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  when  they  may  be  planted  out  to  adorn  the 
borders,  or  fome  may  be  planted  in  pots  to  move  occa- 
fionally  to  adtorn  any  particular  place  ;  but  in  either 
cafe,  there  mull  be  (ticks  for  them  to  twine  upon. 

IPSWICH,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  in 
England,  feated.  in  E.  Long.  1.  6.  N.  Lat.  52.  12. 
The  name  comes  from  the  Saxon  Gypefwick,  that  is, 
a  town  fituated  upon  the  Gyppen,  now  called  Orwell. 
It  had  once  21  churches,  but  now  has  only  12.  It  w  as 
plundered  by  the  Danes  in  99.1,  and  afterwards  be- 
fieged  by  king  Stephen.  It  had  charters  and  a  mint 
in  the  reign  of  king  John,  but  its  laft  charter  was/rom 
Charles  II.  The  remains  of  a  wall  and  fix  or  feven  re¬ 
ligious  houfes  are  ft  ill  to  be  feen.  Though  it  is  not 
in  fo  flouri filing  a  date  as  formerly  when  the  harbour 
was  more  commodious,  yet  it  is  Hill  a  large  well-built 
town.  Befides  the  churches  already  mentioned,  it  has 
feveral  meeting-houfes,  two  chapels,  a  town-hall, 
council -chamber,  a  large  market-place  with  a  crofs  in 
the  middle  of  it,  a  (hire-hall  for  the  county- feflions, 
a  library,  feveral  hofpitals,  a  free-fehool,  a  handfome 
ftone  bridge  over  the  river,  (lately  (hambles  in  the 
market-place  built  by  cardinal  \Yolfey,  who  was  a  na¬ 
tive  of  the  town  and  a  butcher’s  fon,  and  who  alfo 
began  to  build  a  college  here  on  the  ruins  of  a  fmall 
college  of  black  canons,  which  dill  bears  his  name, 
though  it  was  never  fini(hed.  Here  are  alfo  feveral 
alins-houfes,  three  charity-fchools,  and  a  convenient 
key  and  cullom-houfe.  By  virtue  of  Charles  IL’s 
charter,. 
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charter, tl:e  town  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs,  a  recorder," 
12  portmen,  of  whom  the  bailiffs  arc  two,  a  town- 
clerk,  two  coroners,  and  24  common-council.  The 
bailiffs  and  24  of  the  portmen  are  juftices  of  the  peace. 
The  town  enjoys  a  great  many  privileges,  as  paffing 
fines  and  recoveries,  trying  criminal,  and  even  crown 
and  capital  caufes  among  themfelves,  fettling  the  af- 
fize  of  bread,  wine,  and  beer.  No  freeman  is  obliged 
to  ferve  on  juries  out  of  the  town,  or  bear  any  office 
for  the  king,  except  that  of  the  fheriff,  or  to  pay  tolls 
or  duties  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.  They 
have  an  admiralty  jurifdi&ion  beyond  Harwich  on  the 
Effex  coaft,  and  on  both  fides  the  Suffolk  coaff,  by 
which  they  are  intitled  to  all  goods  caff  on  fliore. 
The  bailiffs  even  hold  an  admiralty-court  beyond 
Landguard  fort.  By  a  trial  in  king  Edward  III.’s 
time,  is  appears  that  the  town  had  a  right  to  the  cu- 
ftom-duties  for  all  goods  coming  into  Harwich-haven. 
They  claim  a  right  alfo  to  all  waifes  and  ftrays,  &c. 
The  manufadhires  of  the  town  are  chiefly  woollen  and 
linen  cloth.  It  has  ftill  a  confiderable  foreign  trade. 
The  tide  rifts  pretty  high,  and  brings  great  fhips 
within  a  fmall  diftance  of  the  town.  They  export  a 
great  deal  of  corn  to  London,  and  fometimes  to  Hol¬ 
land.  Formerly,  they  had  a  great  trade  in  ftiip- 
building  ;  but  that  having  declined,  they  now  fend 
great  quantities  of  timber  to  the  king’s  yard  at  Cha¬ 
tham.  It  has  feveral  great  fairs  for  cattle,  clieefe,  and 
butter;  and  is  admirably  fituated  for  the  trade  to 
Greenland,  becaufe  the  fame  wind  that  carries  them 
out  of  the  river  will  carry  them  to  Greenland.  It  is 
worth  remarking,  that  it  is  one  of  the  befl  places  in 
England  for  perfons  in  narrow  circumftances,  houfe- 
rent  being  eafy,  provifions  cheap  and  plentiful,  the 
paffage  by  laud  or  water  to  London,  &c.  conve¬ 
nient,  and  the  company  of  the  place  good.  It  gives 
title  of  vifeount,  as  well  as  Thetford,  to  the  duke  of 
Grafton. 

IRELAND,  one  of  the  Britannic  iflands,  fituated 
between  the  5th  and  10th  degrees  of  weft  longitude, 
and  between  the  51ft  and  56th  of  north  latitude, 
extending  in  length  about  300  miles,  and  about  150 
in  breadth. 

The  ancient  hiftory  of  this  ifland  is  involved  in  fo 
much  obfeurity,  that  it  has  been  the  object  of  con¬ 
tention  among  the  antiquarians  for  upwards  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  an  half.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  pretend  to  very 
great  antiquity.  According  to  them,  the  ifland  was 
firft  inhabited  about  322  years  after  the  flood.  At 
.that  time  Partholanus  the  fon  of  Scara  landed  inMun-. 
fter  on  the  14th  of  May  with  1000  foldiers,  and  feme 
women,  from  Greece.  This  voyage  he  had  underta¬ 
ken  on  account  of  his  having  killed  his  father  and  mo¬ 
ther  in  his  native  country.  The  fame  hiftorians  in¬ 
form  us,  that  a  great  number  of  lakes  broke  out  in 
Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Partholanus,  which  had 
no  exiftence  when  he  came  into  the  ifland,  with  many 
other  particulars  not  worth  mentioning;  but  the  moft 
furprifing  circnmftance  is,  that  about  300  year3  after 
the  arrival  of  this  Grecian  colony,  all  of  them  perifh- 
ed  by  a  plague,  not  a  fingle  perfon  remaining  to  tell 
the  fate  of  the  reft  ;  in  which  cafe,  it  is  wonderful  how 
the  cataftrophe  fhould  have  been  known. 

After  the  extin&ion  of  this  firft  colony,  Ireland  re¬ 
mained  a  perfeft  wildernefs  for  30  years  ;  when  ano¬ 


ther  colony  arrived  from  the  eaft,  under  the  dlre&ion 
of  one  Nemedius.  He  fet  fail  from  the  Euxine  fea 
with  30  tranfports,  each  manned  with  40  heroes;  and 
at  laft  arrived  on  thecoaftsof  Ireland,  after  a  very  te¬ 
dious  and  ftrange  navigation.  During  his  reign  alfo 
many  lakes  were  formed  in  the  country,  which  had  no 
exiftence  before;  the  moft  material  circumftance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  an  unfuccefsful  war  in  which  he  was  engaged 
with  fome  African  pirates,  who  in  the  end  enflaved  his 
people.  The  vidlors  proved  fuch  infupportable  ty¬ 
rants,  that  the  Irifh  found  themfelves  under  a  necefiity 
of  quitting  the  ifland  altogether.  They  embarked  on 
board  a  fleet  of  1130  (hips,  under  the  command  of 
three  grandfons  of  Nemedius,  viz.  Simon  Breac,  To 
Chath,  and  Briatan  Maol.  The  firft  returned  to 
Greece,  the  fecond  failed  to  the  northern  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  the  third  landed  in  the  north  of  Scotland, 
and  from  him  the  ifland  of  Britain  is  faid  to  have  ta¬ 
ken  it 8  name,  and  the  Welfh  their  origin. 

About  216  years  after  the  death  of  Nemedius,  the 
descendants  of  Simon  Breac  returned  from  Greece  into 
Irelaud.  They  were  conduced  by  five  princes  of  great 
reputation,  who  divided  the  ifland  into  five  kingdoms, 
nearly  equal  in  fize.  Thefe  kingdoms  were  called 
Munfler,  Leinfler,  Connaught ,  Meath ,  and  Ulfler ; 
and  the  fubje&s  of  thefe  kings  are  called  by  the  Irifh 
hiftorians,  Firholgs. 

The  Firbolgs  were  in  procefs  of  time  expelled  or 
totally  fubdued,  after  the  lofs  of  100,000  men  in  one 
battle,  by  the  Tuaik  de  Dannans ,  a  nation  of  necro¬ 
mancers  who  came  from  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Acha- 
ia,  into  Denmark  ;  from  Denmark  to  Scotland ;  and 
from  Scotland  to  Ireland.  Thefe  necromancers  were 
fo  completely  /killed  in  their  art,  that  they  could  even 
reftore  the  dead  to  life,  and  bring  again  into  the  field 
thofe  warriors  who  had  been  flain  the  day  before. 
They  had  alfo  fome  curiofities  which  poffeffed  a  won¬ 
derful  virtue.  Thefe  were  a  fword,  a  fpear,  a  caul¬ 
dron,  and  a  marble  chair  ;  on  which  laft  were  crowned 
firft  the  kings  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards  thofe  of 
Scotland.  But  neither  the  powerful  virtues  of  thefe 
Danifh  curiofities,  nor  the  more  powerful  fpellsof  the 
magic  art,  were  able  to  prefervethe  Tuath  de  Dannans 
from  being  fubdued  by  the  Gadelians  when  they  in¬ 
vaded  Ireland. 

The  Gadelians  were  defeended  from  one  Gathelus, 
from  whom  they  derived  their  name.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  confequence  in  Egypt,  and  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Mofes  the  Jewiih  legiflator.  His  mo¬ 
ther  was  Scota,  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  by  Niul  the 
fon  of  a  Scythian  monarch  cotemporary  with  Nimrod. 
The  Gadelians,  called  alfo  Scots ,  from  Scota  above- 
mentioned,  conquered  Ireland  about  1300B.  C.  under 
Heber  and  Heremon,  two  fons  of  Milefiu3  king  of 
Spain,  from  whom  were  defeended  all  the  kings  of  Ire¬ 
land  down  to  the  Englifli  conqueft,  and  who  are  there¬ 
fore  ftyled  by  the  Irifh  hiftorians,  princes  of  the  Mile- 
Jian  race. 

From  this  period  the  Irifh  hiftorians  trace  a  gradual 
refinement  of  their  countrymen  from  a  ftate  of  the 
groffeft  barbarity,  until  a  monarch,  named  Ollarn  Fod- 
la ,  eftablilhed  a  regular  form  of  government,  ere&ed 
a  grand  feminary  of  learning,  and  inftituted  the  Fes, 
or  triennial  convention  of  provincial  kings,  priefts,  and 
poets,  at  Feamor  orTarah  in  Meath,  for  the  eftablilh- 
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dpreland.  ment  of  laws  and  regulation  of  government.  But 
'  whatever  were  the  inftitutions  of  this  monarch,  it  is 
acknowledged  that  they  proved  infufficient  to  with- 
ftand  the  wildnefs  3nd  diforderof  the  times.  To  Kim- 
bath,  one  of  his  fuccefiors,  the  annalifts  give  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  reviving  them,  befides  that  of  regulating  Ul- 
fter,  his  family-province,  and  adorning  it  with  a  /late¬ 
ly  palace  at  Eamannia  near  Armagh.  His  immediate 
fucceffor,  called  Hugony,  is  {till  more  celebrated  for 
advancing  the  work  of  reformation.  It  feems,  that, 
from  the  earlieft  origin  of  the  Irifh  nation,  the  ifland  had 
been  divided  into  the  five  provincial  kingdoms  above- 
mentioned,  and  four  of  thefe  had  been  fubjedl  to  the 
fifth,  who  was  nominal  monarch  of  the  whole  ifland. 
Thefe  four,  however,  proved  fuch  obftinate  difturbers 
of  the  peace,  that  Hugony,  to  break  their  power, 
parcelled  out  the  country  into  25  dynafties,  binding 
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antiquity  maintain,  that  the  Irifh  had  the  knowledge  Ireland, 
of  letters,  and  had  made  confiderable  progrefs  in  the  arts,  “ 
before  the  time  of  St  Patrick;  tho’  they  allow,  that  he 
introduced  the  Roman  charafter,  in  which  his  copies 
of  the  Scripture  and  liturgies  were  written.  To  enter 
into  thm  difpute  would  be  contrary  to  our  plan.  It  is 
fufficient  to  obferve,  that,  excepting  by  fome  of  the  Irifh 
themfelves,  the  hiftory  already  given  is  generally  rec¬ 
koned  entirely  fabulous,  and  thought  to  have  been  in¬ 
vented  after  the  introdu&ion  of  Chriftiauity.  An  ori¬ 
gin  of  the  Irifh  nation  hath  been  found  out  much 
nearer  than  Alia,  Greece,  or  Egypt  ;  namely,  the 
ifland  of  Britain,  from  whence  it  is  now  thought  that 
Ireland  was  firft  peopled.  A  difpute  hath  arifen  con¬ 
cerning  the  place  from  whence  the  firft  emigrants 
from  Britain  let  fail  for  Ireland.  The  honour  of  be¬ 
ing  the  mother-country  of  the  Irifh  hath  been  difputed 


them  by  oath  to  accept  no  other  monarch  but  one  of  between  the  North  and  South  Britons.  MrMacpher- 


his  own  family.  This  precaution  proved  ineffectual. 
Hugony  himfelf  died  a  violent  death,  and  all  his  fuc- 
cefTors  for  a  feries  of  ages  were  affafiinated,  fcarcely 
with  one  exception. 

About  100  B.  C.  the  pentarchal  government  was 
reftored,  and  is  faid  to  have  been  fucceeded  by  a  con¬ 
fiderable  revolution  in  politics.  The  Irifh  bards  had 
for  many  ages  difpenfed  the  laws,  and  the  whole  na¬ 
tion  fubmitted  to  their  decifiou3 ;  but  as  their  laws 
were  exceedingly  obfeure,  and  could  be  interpreted  on¬ 
ly  by  themfelves,  they  took  occafion  from  thence  to 


fon  has  argued  flreuuoufly  for  the  former,  and  Mr 
Whitaker  for  the  latter.  For  an  account  of  their  dif¬ 
pute,  however,  we  mull  refer  to  the  works  of  thefe 
gentlemen.  Mr  Whitaker  claims  the  viftory,  and 
challenges  to  himfelf  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  who 
clearly  and  truly  demonftrated  the  origin  of  the  Irifh.  * 
The  name  of  Ireland,  according  to  Mr  Whitaker,  Early  hi- 
is  obvioufly  derived  from  the  word  Jar,  or  Eir,  which 
in  the  Celtic  language  fignifies  “  weft.”  This  word  was  Whit- 
fometimes  pronounced  Iver,  and  Hiver ;  whence  the  aker. 
names  of  Iris,  Ierna,  Juverna,  Iverna,  Hibernia , 


opprefs  the  people,  until  at  laft  they  were  in  danger  of  and  Ireland ;  by  all  of  which  it  hath  at  fome  time  or 
being  totally  exterminated  by  a  general  infurre&ion.  other  been  known. 

In  this  emergency  they  fled  to  Convocar-Mac-NefTa,  About  350  B.  C.  according  to  the  fame  author, 
the  reigning  monarch,  who  promifed  them  his  protec-  the  Belgas  crofted  the  channel,  invaded  Britain,  and 
tion  in  cafe  they  reformed ;  but  at  the  fame  time,  in  feized  the  whole  extended  line  of  the  fouthern  coaft, 
order  to  quiet  the  juft  complaints  of  his  people,  he  em-  from  Kent  to  Devonfhire.  Numbers  of  the  former  in- 
ployed  the  moft  eminent  among  them  to  compile  an  habitants,  who  had  gradually  retired  before  the  enemy, 
intelligible,  equitable,  and  diftinft,  body  of  laws,  were  obliged  at  laft  to  take  /hipping  on  the  weftern 
which  were  received  with  the  greateft  joy,  and  digni-  coaft  of  England,  and  pafled  over  into  the  uninhabited 
fied  with  the  name  of  celejlial  deeijions.  Thefe  deci-  ifle  of  Ireland.  Thefe  were  afterwards  joined  by  a 


fions  feem  to  have  produced  but  very  little  reformation 
among  the  people  in  general.  We  are  now  prefented 
with  a  new  feries  of  barbarities,  murders,  faftions, 
and  anarchy ;  and  in  this  difordeied  fituation  of  af¬ 
fairs  it  was,  according  to  the  Irifh  hiftorians,  that  the 
chieftain  mentioned  by  Tacitus  addrefled  himfelf  to 
Agricola,  and  encouraged  him  to  make  a  defeent  on 
Ireland.  This  fcheme  happened  not  to  fuit  the  views 
of  the  Roman  general  at  that  time,  and  therefore  was 
not  adopted  ;  and  fo  confident  are  thefe  hiftorians  of 
theftrength  of  their  country  even  in  its  then  diftradled 
flate,  that  they  treat  the  notion  of  its  being  fubdued 
by  a  Roman  legion  and  fome  auxiliaries  (the  force 
propofed  to  Agricola),  as  utterly  extravagant  ;  ac¬ 
quainting  us  at  the  fame  time,  that  the  Irifh  were  fo 
far  from  dreading  a  Roman  invafion,  that  they  failed 
to  the  affiftance  of  the  Pifts,  and  having  made  a  fuc- 
cefsful  incurfion  into  South  Britain,  returned  home 
with  a  confiderable  booty. 

In  the  fame  ftate  of  barbarity  and  confufion  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland  continued  till  the  introdu&ion  of 
Chriftianity  by  St  Patrick,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century.  This  miffionary,  according  to  the  adver- 
faries  of  the  Irifh  antiquity,  firft  introduced  letters  into 
Ireland,  and  thus  laid  the  foundations  of  a  future  civi¬ 
lization.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  for  that 
You  V. 


another  body  of  Britons  driven  out  by  the  Belgae  un¬ 
der  Divitiacus,  about  100  B.  C.  For  two  centuries 
and  a  half  afterwards,  thefe  colonies  were  continually 
reinforced  with  frefh  fwarms  from  Britain;  as  the  po- 
puloufnefs  of  this  ifland,  and  the  vicinity  of  that  invi¬ 
ted  them  to  fettle  in  the  one,  or  the  bloody  and  fuc- 
ceffive  wars  in  Britain  during  thi3  period  naturally  in¬ 
duced  them  to  relinquifh  the  other :  and  the  whole  cir¬ 
cuit  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  completely  peo¬ 
pled  about  150  years  after  Chrift;  and  as  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  had  all  fled  equally  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Belgae,  or  for  fome  other  caufe  left  their  native  coun¬ 
try,  they  were  diftinguifhed  among  the  Britons  by  one 
general  and  very  appofite  name,  viz.  that  of  Scuites, 
or  Scots,  “  the  wanderers,  or  refugees.”  ^ 

Mr  Whitaker  alfo  informs  us,  “  that  in  the  times  Names  and 
of  the  Romans  Ireland  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes ;  by  fituation  of 
one  upon  the  northern  and  three  on  the  fouthern  fhore,  trib«  _ 
feven  upon  the  weftern,  fix  on  the  eaftern,  and  one  in  wL^nh^  ** 
the  centre.  ...  Med. 

**  Along  the  eaftern  coaft,  and  the  Vergivian  or  inter¬ 
nal  ocean,  were  ranged  the  Dainnii,  the  Voluntii,  and 
the  Eblani,  the  Caucii,  the  Menapii,  and  the  Coriondii. 

The  firft  inhabited  a  part  of  the  two  counties  of  An¬ 
trim  and  Down,  extending  from  Fair-head,  the  moft 
north-eafterly  extremity  of  the  ifland,  to  Ifamnum 
2  2  K  Pro- 
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reland.  Promontorium,  or  tlie  point  of  Ardglafs  haven  in  the 
county  of  Down;  and  having  the  Logia  or  Lagan, 
which  falls  into  Carrickfergus  Bay,  within  their  pof- 
feffions,  and  Dunum  or  Down-patrickfor  their  capital. 
The  Voluntii  poffeffed  the  coaft  from  the  point  of  that 
haven  to  the  river  Buviuda  or  Boyne,  the  remainder 
of  Down,  the  breadth  of  Ardmagh,  and  all  Louth  ; 
having  the  Vinderus  or  Carlingford  river  in  their  do* 
minions,  and  the  town  of  Laberus  near  the  river  Deva 
(Atherdee  in  the  county  of  Louth)  for  their  metropo¬ 
lis.  And  the  Eblani  reached  from  the  Boyne  to  the 
Laebius,  Lrev-ui,  or  Liffy  ; '  refiding  in  Eaft-Meath, 
and  in  the  large  portion  of  Dublin  county  which  is  to 
the  north  of  this  river ;  and  acknowledging  Mediola¬ 
num,  Eblana,  or  Dublin,  for  their  principal  town.  The 
Caucii  fpread  from  the  Liffy  to  the  Letrim,  the  Oboca 
of  the  ancients  ;  had  the  reft  of  Dublin  county,  and 
fuch  parts  of  Wicklow  as  lie  to  the  north  of  the  lat¬ 
ter;  and  owned  Dunum  or  Rath- Downs  for  their  chief 
city.  The  Menapii  occupied  the  coart  betwixt  the 
Letrim  and  Cancarne-point,  all  the  reft  of  Wicklow, 
and  all  Wexford  to  the  point ;  their  chief  town,  Me- 
napia,  being  placed  upon  and  to  the  eaft  of  Modona, 
Slanus,  or  Slane.  And  the  Coriondii  inhabited  at  the 
back  of  the  Caucii  and  Menapii,  to  the  weft  of  the 
Slane  and  Lify,  and  in  all  Kildare  and  all  Catherlogh ; 
being  limited  by  the  Boyne  and  Barrow  on  the  weft, 
the  Eblani  on  the  north,  and  the  Brigantes  on  the 
fouth. 

"  Upon  the  fouthern  fhore  and  along  the  verge  of  the 
Cantabrian  ocean,  lay  the  Brigantes,  the  Vodue,  and 
the  Ibernii.  The  firft  owned  the  reft  of  Wexford  and 
all  Waterford:  extending  to  the  Blackwater,  Aven- 
More,  or  Dabrona,  on  the  fouth-weft ;  having  the  great 
mouth  of  the  Barrow  with  their  territories,  and  Bri- 
gantia,  Waterford,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  firft 
city;  and  giving  name  of  Brigas  to  the  Suir  or  Swire, 
their  limitary  ftream  on  the  north,  and  the  appellation 
of  Bergie  to  their  own  part  of  the  county  of  Wexford. 
The  Vodiae  poffeffed  the  (hire  of  Corke  from  the  Black- 
water  to  the  Ban,  the  river  of  Kinfale,  aird  the  Do- 
bona  or  Dubana  of  the  ancients ;  and  affixed  the  name 
of  Vodium  Promontorium  to  the  point  of  Balycotton 
ifland.  And  the  Ibernii  inhabited  the  remainder  of 
Corke,  and  all  that  part  of  Kerry  which  lies  to  the 
fouth-eaft  of  Dingle-found;  having  Rufina  or  Ibaune 
for  their  capital,  the  Promontorium  Auftrinum  or  Mif- 
fen-Head  about  the  middle  of  their  dominions,  and 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found  for  their  northern 
barrier;  and  leaving  their  names  to  the  three  divifions 
of  Ibaune,  Beare,  and  Iveragh. 

“  Upon  the  weftern  (hore  of  the  ifland  and  along  the 
Great  Britannic  or  Atlantic  ocean,  were  the  Lucanii 
or  Lucenii,  the  Velaborii,  and  the  Cangani,  the  Au- 
terii,  the  Nagnatas,  the  Hardinii,  and  Venicnii.  The 
Lucenii  inhabited  the  peninfula  of  land  that  lies  along 
the  river  Ibernus  or  Dingle-found,  and  perhaps  fome 
adjoining  parts  of  Kerry.  The  Velaborii  ranged  along 
the  fmall  remainder  of  the  latter,  and  over  the  whole 
of  Limerick  to  the  Senus  or  Shannon;  having  the  Du- 
rius  or  Calheen  flowing  through  their  dominions,  and 
Regia,  Limeric,  or  fome  town  near  it,  for  their  me¬ 
tropolis.  And  the  latter  was  probably  that  city  near 
Limerick,  the  fite  of  which  is  ftill  famous,  and  retains 
the  appellation  of  Catbair,  or  the  fortrefs ;  and  where 


the  remains  of  ftreets,  and  other  marks  of  a  town,  may  Ireland, 
yet  be  traced.  The  Cangani  lived  in  the  county  of  ' 

Clare:  Macolicum  near  the  Shannon,  perhaps  Feakle 
or  Melic,  being  their  principal  town  ;  a  headland  in 
the  Bay  of  Galway,  near  Glaniny,  being  denominated 
Benifamnum  Promontorium ;  and  the  adjoining  ides  of 
Arran,  called  Infulx  Cangana.  The  Auterii  were  fet¬ 
tled  in  the  county  of  Galway;  winding  along  the  deep 
recefs  of  the  Sinus  Aufoba  or  Bay  of  Galway;  ftretch- 
ing  towards  the  north  as  far  the  Libnitis,  or  the  river 
that  bounds  the  Ihire  in  that  part ;  and  poffeffing  the 
fmall  portion  of  Mayo,  which  lies  to  the  fouth  of  it. 

And  thel’e  were  fubje&  toAuterium,  anciently  Aterith, 
and  now'  Athenree ;  and  have  left  their  name  to  the 
divifion  of  Athenree.  The  Nagnatas  occupied  the  reft 
of  the  large  county  of  Mayo,  all  Sligo  and  all  Rof- 
common,  all  Letrim  as  far  as  Logh  Allin  on  the  fouth- 
eaft,  and  all  Fermanagh  to  Balylhannon  and  Logh 
Erne;  being  bounded  by  the  Rhebius  or  ris’er  of  B3- 
lyfliannon,  and  the  Lake  Rhebius  or  Logh  Erne;  ha¬ 
ving  a  deep  bay,  called  Magnus  Sinus,  that  curves  along 
Mayo,  Sligo,  and  Letrim  counties;  and  acknowledg¬ 
ing  Nagnat,  Necmaht,  or  Alnecmaht,  the  town  of  the 
Nagnatas,  for  their  capital.  And  the  Hardinii  and 
Venicnii  were  confederated  together  under  the  title  of 
the  Venicnian  Nations ,  extended  from  Balyfhannon  to 
the  North-Cape,  and  poffeffed  all  Donnegalle,  except 
the  two  whole  divifions  of  Raphoeand  Enis- Owen,  and 
the  eafttfrn  part  of  Killmacrenen.  The  Venicnii  lay 
along  the  immediate  margin  of  the  (hore,  giving  name 
to  the  Promontorium  Venicnium  or  Cape  Horn,  and 
to  the  Infula  Venicnia  or  North-Arran  Ifland.  And 
their  metropolis  Rheba  wa3  feated  upon  the  lake  Rhe¬ 
bius,  and  in  the  country  of  the  Hardinii  on  the  fouth- 
eaft. 

“  Upon  the  northern  ihore  and  along  the  margin  of 
the  Deucaledonlan  ocean,  were  only  the  Robogdii;  in¬ 
habiting  the  reft  of  Donnegalle,  all  Derry,  and  all 
Antrim  to  the  Fair- Head,  and  the  Damnii ;  and  gi¬ 
ving  their  own  name  to  the  former  and  the  divifion  of 
Raphoe.  And  they  had  the  rivers  Vidua  or  Ship- 
harbour,  Argita  or  Logh  Swilly,  Darabouna  or  Logh 
Foile,  and  Banna  or  Ban,  in  their  territories ;  and  ac¬ 
knowledged  Robogdium,  Robogh,  or  Raphoe,  for  their 
chief  city. 

“  The  central  regions  of  the  ifland,  all  Tyrone,  the 
remainder  of  Fermanagh  and  Letrim,  all  Monaghan, 
and  the  reft  of  Ardmagh  ;  all  Cavan,  all  Longford, 
and  all  Weft-Mcath;  all  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  coun¬ 
ty,  all  Kilkenny,  and  all  Tipperary ;  were  planted  by 
the  Scoti.  The  Shannon,  Logh  Allin,  and  Logh 
Erne,  were  their  great  boundaries  on  the  weft  ;  the 
Barrow,  Boyne,  and  Logh  Neagh,  on  the  eaft  ;  the 
Swire  and  Blackwater  on  the  fouth  ;  and  a  chain  of 
mountains  on  the  north.  And  the  two  greateft  of 
their  towns  were  Rheba,  a  city  feated,  liked  the  Rhe¬ 
ba  of  the  Venicnians,  upon  the  lake  and  river  Rhebius, 
but  on  a  different  part  of  them,  and  fomewhere  in  tlie 
north  of  Cavan  ;  and  Iberuia,  a  town  placed  a  little  to 
the  eaft  of  the  Shannon,  and  fomewhere  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Tipperary.” 

But  whether  we  are  to  receive  as  truth  the  accounts 
given  by  Mr  Whitaker,  thofe  of  the  Irifh  annalifts, 
or  any  other,  it  is  certain,  that,  till  little  more  than  a 
century  ago,  Ireland  was  a  feene  of  confufion  and 
Daughter 
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Ireland.  (laughter.  The  Irifh  hiftorians  acknowledge  this,  as 

- we  have  already  feen.  Very  few  of  their  ir.onarchs 

efcaped  a  violent  death.  The  hiftories  of  their  kings 
indeed  amount  to  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  they 
began  to  reign  in  fuch  a  year,  reigned  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  years,  and  were  flain  in  battle  by  the  valiant 
prince  who  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  feems  to  have  mended  the  matter 
very  little,  or  rather  not  at  all.  The  fame  wars  be¬ 
tween  the  chiefs  continued;  and  the  fame  murders  and 
4  treacher  ies  took  place  among  the  inhabitants,  till  they 
Invafion  of  were  invaded  by  the  Danes  or  Normans,  about  the 
the  Danes.  encJ  Qf  the  eighth  century.  At  this  time,  we  are  told, 
that  the  monarchical  power  was  weak,  by  reafon  of  the 
fadious  and  afiuming  difpolition  of  the  inferior  dyna- 
fties  ;  but  that  the  evils  of  the  political  conllitution 
had  confiderably  fubfided  by  the  refped  paid  to  reli¬ 
gion  and  learning.  The  firth  invafions  of  the  Danes 
were  made  in  fmall  parties  for  the  fake  of  plunder, 
and  were  repelled  by  the  chieftain  whofe  dominions 
were  invaded-  Other  parties  appeared  in  different  parts 
of  the  ifland,  and  terrified  the  inhabitants  by  the  ha¬ 
voc  they  committed.  Thefe  were  in  like  manner  put  to 
flight,  but  never  failed  to  return  in  a  fnort  time ;  and  in 
this  manner  was  Ireland  harraffed  for  the  fpace  of  20 
years,  before  the  inhabitants  thought  of  putting  an 
end  to  their  inteftine  contefts,  and  uniting  againft  the 
common  enemy.  The  northern  pirates,  either  by 
force  or  treaty,  gradually  obtained  fome  fmall  fettle- 
ments  on  the  ifland;  till  at  length  Turges,  orTurge- 
fius,  a  warlike  Norwegian,  landed  with  a  powerful  ar¬ 
mament  in  the  year  815.  He  divided  his  fleet  and  ar¬ 
my,  in  order  to  ftrike  terror  in  different  quarters.  His 
followers  plundered,  burned,  and  maffacred,  without 
mercy,  and  perfecuted  the  clergy  in  a  dreadful  man¬ 
ner  on  account  of  their  religion.  The  Danes  already 
fettled  in  Ireland,  flocked  to  the  ftandard  of  Turge- 
fius,  who  thus  was  enabled  to  feat  himfelf  in  Armagh, 
from  which  he  expelled  the  clergy,  and  feized  their 
lands.  The  Irifh,  in  the  mean  time,  were  infatuated 
by  their  private  quarrels  ;  till  at  laft,  after  fome  ill- 
condu&ed  and  unfuccefsful  efforts,  they  funk  into  a 
(late  of  abjeft  fubmiflion,  andTurgefius  was  proclaimed 
monarch  of  the  whole  ifland,  in  845. 

The  new  king  proved  fuch  a  tyrant,  that  he  foon 
became  intolerable.  A  confpiracy  was  formed  againft 
him;  and  he  was  feized  by  Melachline  prince  of  Meath, 
in  a  time  of  apparent  peace.  An  univerfal  infurrec- 
tion  enfued  ;  the  Danes  were  maffacred  or  difperfed  ; 
their  leader  condemned  to  death  for  his  cruelties,  and 
drowned  in  a  lake.  The  foreigners,  however,  were 
not  exterminated,  but  the  remains  of  them  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  continue  on  the  ifland  as  fubje&s  or  tributa¬ 
ries  to  fome  particular  chieftains.  A  new  colony  foon 
arrived,  but  under  pretence  of  peaceable  intentions, 
and  a  defign  of  enriching  the  country  by  commerce. 
The  Irifh,  through  an  infatuated  policy,  fuffered  them 
to  become  matters  of  Dublin,  Limeric,  Waterford, 
and  other  maritime  places,  which  they  enlarged  and 
fortified  with  fuch  works  as  had  till  then  been  un¬ 
known  in  Ireland.  The  Danes  did  not  fail  to  make 
ufe  of  every  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  territories, 
and  new  wars  quickly  enfued.  The  Irifh  were  fome- 
times  victorious,  and  fometimes  not ;  but  were  never 
able  to  drive  out  their  enemies,  fo  that  they  continued 


to  be  a  very  diftinguifhcd  and  powerful  fept,  or  tribe,  Ireland, 
in  Ireland.  The  wars  with  the  Danes  were  nofooner 
at  an  end,  than  the  natives,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other.  The  country  was  haraffedby  the 
competitions  of  the  chiefs  ;  laws  and  religion  loft  their 
influence,  and  the  moft  horrid  lieentioufnefs  and  im¬ 
morality  prevailed.  Thus  the  whole  ifland  feemed 
ready  to  become  a  prey  to  the  firft  invader,  when  an 
attempt  was  made  upon  it  by  Magnus  king  of  Nor¬ 
way.  This  attempt  mifcarried,  through  his  own  rafh- 
nefs  ;  for,  having  landed  without  oppofition,  he  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  country  without  the  leaft  apprehen- 
fion.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that  he  was  fur- 
rounded  and  cut  in  pieces  with  all  his  followers.  His 
death,  however,  proved  of  little  benefit  to  Ireland  ; 
the  fame  diforders  which  had  gradually  reduced  the 
kingdom  to  a  ftate  of  extreme  weaknefs,  ftill  conti¬ 
nued  to  operate,  and  to  facilitate  the  fuccefs  of 
the  Englifh  invafion,  which  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  $ 

The  firft  motives  which  induced  this  monarch  to  Henryll.of 
think  of  an  expedition  againft  Ireland  are  not  well  England 
known.  It  was  fuppofed  that  he  had  been  provoked 
by  fome  affiftance  which  the  Irifh  princes  had  given  of  ]rciand. 
to  the  French  ;  but,  whatever  might  be  in  this,  it  is 
certain  that  the  defign  was  conceived  foon  after  he  a- 
feended  the  throne ;  and  his  flatterers  foon  furnifhed 
him  with  fufficient  reafons  for  confidering  the  Irifh  as 
his  fubje&s.  It  was  affirmed,  that  they  had  original¬ 
ly  poflefled  themfelves  of  their  country  by  permiflion 
of  Gurguntius  a  Britifh  king  ;  and  that,  as  defeen- 
dents  of  the  Britons,  they  were  the  natural  and  right¬ 
ful  fubjefts  of  the  Englifh  monarch.  It  was  alfo  fug- 
gefted,  that  the  renowned  king  Arthur,  Egfred  the 
Northumbrian  prince,  and  Edgar  one  of  the  Saxon 
kings  of  England,  had  all  led  their  armies  into  Ireland, 
and  there  made  valuable  acquifftions,  which  their  fuc- 
cefior  was  in  honour  bound  to  recover  and  maintain. 

All  thefe  fuggeftions,  however,  or  whatever  elle  had 
occurred  to  himfelf,  feemed  yet  infnfficient  to  Henry  ; 
and  therefore  he  took  the  moft  effeftual  method  to  en- 
fure  his  reputation,  namely,  by  an  application  to  the 
pope.  To  him  he  reprefented,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  funk  into  the  moft  wretched  ftate  of 
corruption,  both  with  regard  to  morals  and  religion  ; 
that  Henry,  zealous  for  the  honour  and  enlargement 
of  God’s  kingdom,  had  conceived  the  pious  defign  of 
ere&ingit  in  this  unhappy  country;  was  ready  to  de¬ 
vote  himfelf  and  all  his  powers  to  this  meritorious  fer- 
vice  ;  implored  the  benediftion  of  the  pontiff;  andre- 
quefted  his  permiflion  and  authority  to  enter  Ireland, 
to  reduce  the  difobedient  and  corrupt,  to  eradicate  all 
fin  and  wickednefs,  to  inttruft  the  ignorant,  and 
fpread  the  blefled  influence  of  the  gofpel  in  all  its  pu¬ 
rity  and  perfection  ;  promifing  at  the  fame  time  to  pay 
a  yearly  tribute  to  St  Peter  from  the  laud  thus  to  be 
reduced  to  his  obedience,  and  to  the  holy  fee.  Adrian, 
the  reigning  pope,  rejoiced  at  this  application  which 
tended  fo  much  to  the  advancement  of  his  own  power.  6 
A  bull  was  therefore  immediately  formed,  conformable  I®  inverted 
to  the  moil  fangume  wifties  of  Henry,  which  was  fent  ‘I16 
to  England  without  delay,  together  with  a  ring,  the 
token  of  his  inveftiture  as  rightful  fovereign  of  Ire-  lipe, 
land.  But  whatever  inclination  the  king  of  England 
or  the  pope  might  at  this  time  (A.  D.  1156)  have 
22  K  2  for 
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Ireland.  for  the  fubje&ion  of  Ireland,  the  fituation  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  affairs  obliged  liim  to  defer  it  for  fome  time. 

State  of  1' ’he  Hate  of  Ireland,  as  we  have  already  obferved, 

Ireland  at  was  at  this  time  extremely  favourable  for  an  invafion. 
that  time.  The  monarch  enjoyed  little  more  than  a  titular  digni¬ 
ty,  being  haraffed  by  a  faction,  and  oppofed  by  pow¬ 
erful  rivals.  A  number  of  chieftains  who  affumed  the 
title  and  rights  of  royalty,  paid  a  precarious  tribute 
to  their  fuperior,  and  united,  if  they  were  difpofed  to 
unite,  with  him,  rather  as  his  allies  than  his  fubjcdls. 
In  Ulfter,  the  family  of  the  northern  Hi  Nidi,  as  it 
was  called,  exercifed  an  hereditary  jurifdi&ion  over 
the  counties  now  called  Tirone,  Derry,  and  Domegal. 
They  alfo  claimed  a  right  of  fupremacy  over  the  lords 
of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Argial,  which  included 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Lovvth,  and 
fome  adjacent  diftri&s  :  while  Dunleve,  prince  of  U- 
ladh  (now  Down),  difputed  the  fuperiority  of  this  fa¬ 
mily,  and  affedled  an  independent  fl.3te.  In  Munfler, 
reigned  the  defendants  of  Brien,  a  famous  fovereign 
of  former  times,  impatient  to  recover  the  honours  of 
their  family;  but  at  laft,  being  confined  by  powerful 
rivals  to  the  territory  of  North  Munfier,  they  were 
obliged  to  leave  the  family  of  Mac  Arthy  fove- 
reigns  of  Defmond,  the  fouthern  diviiion.  In  Con¬ 
naught,  the  princes  known  by  the  name  of  O'Connor, 
were  acknowledged  fovereigns  of  the  eaftern  territory. 
Tiernan  O’Ruarc,  an  adUve  and  reftlef3  military  chief, 
had  the  fupremacy  in  Breffney,  containing  the  modern 
county  of  Leitrim,  and  fome  adjacent  diftridts.  Meath, 
or  the  fouthern  Hi-Nial,  was  fubjedt  to  the  family  of 
Clan-Colman,  Murchard  O’Malacblyn,  and  his  fuc- 
ceffors.  Lein  Her,  divided  into  feveral  principalities, 
was  fubjedt  to  Dermod,  a  fierce,  haughty,  and  op- 
preffive  tyrant*.  His  father  had  governed  with  great 
cruelty.  Seventeen  of  his  vaffal  lords  had  been  either 
put  to  death,  or  had  their  eyes  put  out,  by  his  order 
in  one  year  ;  and  Dermod  feemed  to  inherit  too  great 
a  portion  of  the  fame  temper.  His  ftatureand  bodily 
flrength  made  him  admired  by  the  inferior  orders  of 
his  fubjedls,  and  thefe  he  was  careful  to  protedt  and 
favour.  His  donations  and  endowments  of  religious 
hotifes  recommended  him  to  the  clergy  ;  but  his  tri¬ 
butary  chieftains  felt  the  weight  of  his  pride  and 
tyranny,  and  to  them  his  government  was  extremely 
odious. 

The  chief  competitors  for  the  rank  of  monarch  of 
Ireland,  in  the  mean  time,  were,  the  heirs  of  the  two 
houfes  of  O’Connor,  and  the  northern  Hi-Nial.  Tor- 
Jogh  O’Connor  was  in  poffeffion;  but  he  was  not  gene¬ 
rally  recognifed,  and  was  oppofed  by  his  rival  O’Loch- 
lan:  notwithftanding  which,  he  maintained  his  dignity 
with  magnificence  and  vigour,  till  a  decifive  vidory 
gained  by  him  over  O’Brien  raifed  O’Lochlan  s  jea- 
Joufy  fo  much,  that  he  obliged  him,  in  a  convention  of 
the  ftates,  to  allow  him  the  fovereignty  of  the  northern 
divifion.  In  confequence  of  this  partition,  it  was  re- 
folved  to  transfer  the  territory  of  O’Ruarc  to  a  perfon 
more  inclined  to  the  interefts  of  the  two  fovereigns. 
An  expedition  was  accordingly  undertaken  ;  O’Ruarc 
was  furprifed,  defeated,  and  driven  from  his  dominions. 
Dermod,  who  had  conceived  an  unlawful  pafiion  for 
Dervorghal,  the  wife  of  O’Ruarc,  took  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  of  her  hulband’s  diftreffes,  to  carry  her  off  in 
iwiumph.  O’Ruarc  conceived  the  moft  implacable  re- 


fentment  againft  Dermod ;  and  therefore  applying  him-  Ireland 

felf  to  Torlogh,  promifed  an  inviolable  attachment  to - 

his  intereft  ;  and  prevailed  on  him  not  only  to  rein- 
flate  him  in  his  poffefiion3,  but  to  revenge  the  infult 
offered  by  Dermod,  and  to  reftore  his  wife.  By  means 
of  fnch  a  powerful  ally,  O’Ruarc  found  frequent  op¬ 
portunities  of  haraffmg  his  antagonift  till  the  death  of 
Torlogh,  which  happened  in  H56,  upon  which 
O’Lochlan  fuccceded  to  the  fovereignty.  Dermod 
was  the  firft  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  this  new 
fovereign,  by  whofe  means  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  re¬ 
venge  himfelf  on  O’Ruarc.  He  foon  found,  however, 
that  he  had  afled  too  precipitately.  His  patron,  ha¬ 
ving  treacheroufly  feized  and  put  out  the  eyes  of  Dun¬ 
leve  prince  of  Down,  the  neighbouring  chieftains  took 
arms,  in  order  to  fecure  themfelves  from  his  barbarity. 
O’Lochlan  was  defeated  and  killed;  upon  which  the 
monarchy  devolved  on  Roderic  the  fon  of  the  late  Tor¬ 
logh  O’Connor. 

The  new  prince  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  va¬ 
lour,  and  was  determined  to  eltablilh  this  reputation 
by  fome  remarkable  exploit  in  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  Having  therefore  engaged  in  his  fervice  the 
Oilmen,  or  descendants  of  the  Danes,  he  marched  a- 
gainft  Dermod  as  the  chief  partizan  of  his  fallen  rival. 

The  king  of  Leinfter  was  feized  with  the  utmoll  con- 
fternation ;  and  in  defpair  fet  fire  to  his  own  town  of 
Ferns,  left  the  enemy  Ihould  have  the  fatisfa&ion  of 
fpoiling  it.  Roderic  (till  advanced,  attended  by  O’Ru¬ 
arc,  Dermod’s  implacable  enemy,  and  foon  over-ran  the 
whole  province.  All  the  inferior  lords  at  once  ac-  g 
knowledged  Roderic’s  authority.  Dermod  was  depo-  Dermod, 
fed,  as  a  man  utterly  unworthy  of  his  ftation ;  another  an.exiled 
of  his  family  was  raifed  to  the  throne ;  and  the  unfor- 
tunate  prince,  finding  it  impofiible  to  flay  with  fafety  ance  fron 
in  Ireland,  embarked  with  60  of  his  followers  for  Eng-  Henry  II 
land,  and  foon  arrived  at  the  port  of  Briftol,  with  a 
defign  to  folicit  afli (lance  from  king  Henry. 

In  England,  Dermod’s  charadler  was  unknown,  and 
he  was  regarded  as  an  injured  prince  driven  from  his 
throne  by  an  iniquitous  confederacy.  The  clergy  re¬ 
ceived  him  as  the  benefadlor  of  their  order,  and  enter¬ 
tained  him  in  the  monaftery  of  Anguftines  with  great 
hofpitality.  Having  learned  that  Henry  was  then  in 
Aquitain,  he  immediately  went  thither,  and  in  a  very 
abjeft  manner  implored  his  afiiftancc,  promifing  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  to  hold  his  do¬ 
minions,  which  he  was  thus  confident  of  regaining,  in 
vaffalage  to  Henry  and  his  heirs. 

Though  nothing  could  be  more  flattering  to  the 
ambition  of  the  king  of  England  than  this  fervile  ad- 
drefs,  yet  the  fituation  of  his  own  affairs  rendered  it 
impofiible  for  him  at  that  time  to  reap  from  it  any  of 
the  advantages  with  which  it  flattered  him.  He  there¬ 
fore  difmiffed  the  Irifh  prince  with  large  prefects,  and 
a  letter  of  credence  addreffed  to  all  his  fubjeifls;  noti¬ 
fying  his  grace  and  proteftion  granted  to  the  king  of 
Leinfter;  and  declaring,  that  whofoever  within  his  do¬ 
minions  fliould  be  difpofed  to  aid  the  unfortunate  prince 
in  the  recovery  of  his  kingdom,  might  be  affured  of 
his  free  licence  and  royal  favour. 

Dermod  returned  to  England  highly  plealed  with 
the  reception  he  had  met  with  ;  but  notwithftanding 
the  king’s  letter,  none  of  the  Englilh  feemed  to  be 
difpofed  to  try  their  fortunes  in  Ireland.  A  month, 
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JTreland.  eiapfed  without  any  profpeX  of  faccours,  fo  that  Der-  Maurice  Pendergaft  alfo  joined  him  with  his  whole  Ireland, 
mod  began  to  defpair.  At  laft,  however,  he  per-  troop,  being  provoked  by  Dermod,  who  had  refufed 
9  fuaded,  with  great  promifes,  Richard  Earl  of  Chep-  him  leave  to  return  to  Wales.  This  defection,  how- 
’erftudes  ftow,  or,  as  it  was  formerly  called,  Strigul ;  a  noble-  ever,  was  in  part  fupplied  by  the  arrival -of  Fitz-Ge- 
jfbme  ad-  man  of  confiderable  influence  in  Wales,  but  of  broken  raid  with  io  knights,  30  horfemen,  and  100  archers, 
to  folio”  ^ortune»  to  him  with  a  confiderable  force  to  be  Pendergaft  in  a  fhort  time  repented  of  his  new  al- 
him^o’lre-  tran^Portec^  next  fpring  into  Ireland.  Overjoyed  at  liance,  and  retired  into  Wales ;  fo  that  the  prince  was 
Band.  this  firft  inftance  of  fuccefs,  he  advanced  into  South  obliged  to  make  his  fubmiffion  to  Dermod,  which  the 
Wales,  where,  by  the  influence  of  the  bifhop  of  St  latter  with  fome  reluXance  accepted. 

David’s,  he  procured  many  other  friends.  Robert  In  the  mean  time,  Roderick  having  fettled  all  his 
Fitz-Stephen,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  cove-  other  affairs,  advanced  againft  the  allies  with  a  power- 
nanted  with  him  to  engage  in  his  fervice  with  all  his  ful  army.  Dermod  was  thrown  into  defpair;  but, 
followers,  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  his  maternal  bro-  encouraged  by  Fitz-Stephen,  he  encamped  in  a  very 
ther  ;  while  Dermod,  on  his  part,  promifed  to  cede  ftrong  fituation,  where  he  was  foon  befieged  by  Ro¬ 
to  the  two  principal  leaders,  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-  deric.  The  latter,  however,  dreading  the  valonr  of 
Gerald,  the  entire  dominion  of  the  town  of  Wexford,  the  Englifh,  condefcended  to  treat,  firft  with  them, 
with  a  large  adjoining  territory,  as  foon  as,  by  their  and  then  with  Dermod,  in  order  to  detach  them  from 
afliftance,  he  fhould  be  reinftated  in  his  rights.  the  iuterefts  of  each  other:  but  as  this  proceeded  evi- 

The  Irifh  prince  having  now  accomplifhed  his  pur-  dently  from  fear,  his  offers  were  rejeXed  by  both  par- 
pofe,  fet  fail  for  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1169,  and  ties;  upon  which  he  began  to  prepare  for  battle:  but- 
recovered  a  fmall  part  of  his  dominions  even  before  at  the  very  time  when  the  engagement  fhould  have 
the  arrival  of  his  new  allies ;  but  being  attacked  with  commenced,  either  through  the  fuggeftions  of  his  cler- 
a  fuperior  force  by  his  old  enemies  Roderic  and  gy,  or  of  his  own  fears,  Roderic  entered  into  a  new 
O’Ruarc,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  feign  fubmif-  negociation  ;  which  at  laft  terminated  in  a  peace.  The  peace  con_ 
fion  till  the  Englifh  allies  came  to  his  afliftance.  The  terms  were,  that  Dermod  fhould  acknowledge  the  chided. 
expeXed  fuccours  arrived  in  the  month  of  May  1170,  fupremacy  of  Roderic,  and  pay  him  fuch  fervice  as  the 
in  a  creek  called  the  Batin ,  near  the  city  of  Wexford,  monarchs  of  Ireland  had  ufually  received  from  inferior 
Robert  Fitz-Stephen  commanded  30  knights,  60 .men  princes;  and  as  a  fecurity  for  his  faithful  performance 
in  armour,  and  300  archers.  With  thefe  came  Har-  of  this  article,  he  delivered  up  his  favourite  fon  as  an 
vey  of  Mountmorres,  nephew  to  earl  Richard.  He  hoftage  to  Roderic :  but  in  order  to  eftablifh  this  ac- 
had  no  military  force  along  with  him;  but  came  folely  commodation  on  the  firmed  bafis,  the  latter  obliged 
with  a  view  of  difcovering  the  nature  of  the  country,  bimfelf  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  young 
and  reporting  it  to  his  uncle.  Maurice  of  Pendergaft  prince  as  foon  asLeinfter  fhould  be  reduced,  and  the 
commanded  to  knights  and  200  archers  :  and  thus  the  peace  of  the  ifland  effeXually  reftored.  By  a  fecret 
Englifh  force  which  was  to  contend  with  the  whole  article,  Dermod  engaged  to  difmifs  the  Britifh  forces 
ftrength  of  Ireland,  amounted  to  no  more  than  600  immediately  after  the  fettlement  of  his  own  province, 
io  men.  and  in  the  mean  time  not  to  bring  over  any  further  re¬ 

heir  fuc-  Trifling  as  this  afliftance  may  feem,  it  neverthelefs  inforcements  from  England. 

Is.  changed  the  face  of  affairs  almoft  inftantaneoufly.  Thus  ended  the  firft  Britifh  expedition  into  Ireland  ; . 

Numbers  of  Dermod’s  fubjeXs,  who  had  abandoned  the  confequences  of  which,  were  fo  little  dreaded  at  that 

him  in  his  diftrefs,  now  flocked  to  his  ftandard.  Wex-  time  by  the  natives,  that  their  hiftorians,  though  they 

ford  was  immediately  attacked,  and  furrendered  in  a  dwell  upon  the  provincial  wars  and  contefts  in  other 

few  days;  Fitz-Stephen  and  Fitz-Gerald  were  jointly  parts  of  the  ifland,  fpeak  of  the  fettlement  of  the 

invefted  with  the  lordfhip  of  this  city  and  its  do-  Welfhmen  in  Leinfter  with  a  carelefs  indifference. 

main  ;  and  Harvey  of  Mountmorres  was  declared  lord  But  though  the  fettlement  of  this  colony  feemed  very 

of  two  confiderable  diftriXs  on  the  coaft.  After  three  little  alarming  to  the  generality,  it  could  not  efcape 

or  four  w'eeks  fpent  in  feafting  and  rejoicing,  a  new  the  obfervation  of  difeerning  perfons,  that  a  man  of 

expedition  was  undertaken  againft  the  prince  of  Offo-  Derinod’s  charaXer  would  not  long  keep  his  treaties; 

ry,  (a  diftriX  of  Leinfter),  who  had  not  only  revolted  and  that  on  the  firft  emergency  he  would  have  re- 

from  Dermod,  but  put  out  the  eyes  of  one  of  his  fons,  courfe  to  his  former  allies,  who  thus  would  eftablifh 

and  that  with  fuch  cruelty,  that  the  unhappy  youth  themfelves  more  and  more,  till -at  laft  they  would  re-  Iz. 

expired  under  the  operation.  The  allied  army  was  duce  the  country  entirely  under  their  fubjeXion.  New  ma- 

now  increafed  to  3000  men,  who  were  oppofed  by  the  Thefe  reflexions,  if  any  fuch  were  then  made,  were  chinations 

prince  of  Offory  at  the  head  of  5000,  ftrongly  en-  in  a  fhort  time  verified.  Dermod  was  fcarce  fettled  in  of-Derm°d, . 

trenched  among  woods  and  morafles.  By  the  fupe-  his  own  dominions,  when  he  began  to  afpire  at  the 

rior  conduX  of  the  Englifh  troops,  however,  the  Irifh  fovereignty,  and  form  fchemes  for  dethroning  Rode- 

were  decoyed  from  their  advantageous  fituation,  and  ric.  He  applied  to  Fitz-Stephen  3nd  Fitz-Gerald; 

thus  were  entirely  defeated.  The  Englifh  were  for  by  whom  he  was  again  direXed  to  apply  to  Richard 

keeping  the  field  till  they  had  totally  reduced  their  earl  of  Chepftow,  more  commonly  known  by  the  name 

enemies:  but  Dermod,  accuftomed  only  to  ravage  and  of  Strongbox,  on  account  of  his  feats  of  archery. 

plunder,  contented  himfelf  with  deftroying  the  coun-  Richard  was  very  much  inclined  to  accept  of  his  in- 

try  ;  and  a  fudden  reverfe  of  fortune  feemed  ready  to  vitation ;  but  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  firft  to 

take  place.  The  prince  of  Offory,  though  defeated,  obtain  the  confent  of  king  Henry.  The  king,  how- 

ftill  appeared  in  arms,  and  only  waited  for  an  oppor-  ever,  did  not  incline  that  his  fubjeXs  fhould  make 

iunity  of  again  oppofing  the  enemy  in  the  field.  conquell3  for  themfelves  in  any  other  country,  and. 

therefore 
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Ire1an3.  therefore  difmiffed  Richard  with  an  equivocal  anfwer  ; 
but  the  latter  being  willing  to  underfland  his  fove- 
reign’s  words  in  the  moll  favourable  fenfe,  immediate- 

1 3  ly  fet  about  the  necelfary  preparations  for  his  expedi- 
A  new  bo-  tion.  In  May  1 71 1,  Raymond  le  Grofs,  Richard’s 
dy  of  Eng-  domeftic  friend,  and  the  near  relation  of  Fitz-Ste- 
in  Ireland  P^en  an<^  Fitz- Gerald,  landed  at  a  place  called  Don- 

donalf,  near  Waterford,  with  10  knights  and  70  arch¬ 
ers  ;  and  along  with  them  came  Hervey  of  Mountmor- 
res,  attended  by  a  fmall  train.  The  Englilh  imme¬ 
diately  intrenched  themfelves,  and  erefled  a  temporary 
fort  for  themfelves  :  which  proved  a  very  necelfary 
precaution  ;  for  the  natives,  juftly  attributing  this  new 
debarkation  to  the  praftices  of  Dermod,  inllantly 
formed  a  tumultuous  army,  and  marched  to  expel 
the  invaders.  The  Englilh  prepared  to  meet  them  ; 
but  when  they  perceived  the  great  fuperiority  of  the 

14  enemy,  they  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their  fort. 
Their  fuc-  Here,  however,  they  mull  have  been  totally  cut  off, 
cefsand  j,acj  tjjey  not  luckily  collected  a  numerous  herd  of 

cattle  from  the  neighbouring  country  for  their  fub- 
fillence.  Thefe  they  drove  with  fury  among  the  Irilh, 
who  were  thus  put  into  the  utmoft  confulion.  The 
invaders  feized  the  favourable  moment;  and,  falling 
upon  their  difordered  enemies,  put  them  to  flight, 
and  drove  great  numbers  of  them  into  the  fea,  where 
they  perilhed.  Seventy  prifoners  were  taken,  all  of 
them  principal  citizens  of  Waterford ;  who,  though 
they  offered  large  fums  for  their  ranfom,  and  even 
that  the  city  Ihould  be  delivered  up  to  the  Eng- 
lifii,  were  all  barbaroully  put  to  death.  This  fuccefs 
and  cruelty  fo  intimidated  the  Irilh,  that  they  fuffered 
thefe  mercilefs  invaders  to  maintain  their  llation  linmo- 
lefted,  and  wait  for  the  arrival  of  their  alfociates. 

Richard  in  the  mean  time  having  affembled  his  vaf- 
fals,  led  them  through  Wales,  where  he  was  joined 
by  great  numbers  of  other  adventurers  ;  but,  when  juft 
on  the  point  of  embarking,  was  furprifed  by  a  poli- 
tive  command  from  the  king,  to  defift  from  his  intend¬ 
ed  enterprize,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  his  lands  and 
honours.  He  was  now,  however,  too  much  intereft- 
ed  in  his  fcheme  to  retraft ;  and  therefore  pretended 
,s  to  dilbelieve  the  authenticity  of  the  royal  mandate. 
Earl  Rich-  On  the  eve  of  the  feaft  of  St.  Bartholomew,  he  landed 
ard  arrives  at  Waterford  with  200  knights  and  1200  infantry, 
no  3f  1  ch°fen  an£l  well  appointed  foldiers.  They  were 
reinforce-  immediately  joined  by  Raymond  and  his  troop;  and 
anent.  the  very  next  day  it  was  refolved  to  make  an  attempt 
upon  Waterford.  The  city  was  taken  by  ftorm,  and 
a  dreadful  maffacre  enfued  ;  to  which  the  cruel  Der¬ 
mod  had  the  merit  of  putting  an  end.  The  marriage 
of  Richard  with  Eva,  the  daughter  of  Dermod,  was 
folemnized  without  delay,  and  a  fcene  of  joy  and  fe- 
ftivity  fucceeded  the  calamities  of  war. 

A  new  expedition  was  now  undertaken  again  ft 
Dublin  ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  either  manifeft- 
ed  fome  recent  difaffeilion  to  Dermod,  or  had  never 
been  thoroughly  forgiven  for  their  old  defeftion. 
Roderic  advanced  againft  the  allied  army  with  a  for¬ 
midable  body,  confifting,  as  is  faid,  of  30,000  men  : 
but,  fearing  to  come  to  a  general  engagement,  he 
contented  himfelf  with  fome  flight  Ikirmifhes ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  great  part  of  his  vaffals  forced  him 
to  difmifs  them,  and  Dublin  was  left  to  its  fate. 
The  inhabitants  were  treated  very  feverely ;  how¬ 


ever,  a  confiderable  body  of  them,  with  Hefculph  Ireland, 
their  governor,  had  the  good  fortune  to  gain  fome  — — — 
veflels  lying  in  the  harbour,  and  made  their  efcape  to 
the  northern  iflands.  Earl  Richard  was  now  inverted 
with  the  lordlhip  of  Dublin ;  and  appointed  Milo  de 
Cogan,  a  brave  Englilh  knight,  his  governor  ;  while 
he  himfelf,  in  conjnndlion  with  the  forces  of  Dermod, 
over-ran  the  country  of  Meath,  committing  every 
where  the  moft  horrid  cruelties.  Roderic,  in  the 
mean  time,  unable  to  oppofe  them  in  the  field,  fent 
deputies  to  Dermod,  commanding  him  to  retire,  and 
putting  him  in  mind  that  his  fon  was  in  his  hands,  and 
mull  anfwer  with  his  life  for  the  breach  of  thofe  trea¬ 
ties  which  his  father  made  fo  little  fcrupleto  violate. 

Natural  affe&ion,  however,  had  very  little  place  in 
the  breaft  of  Dermod.  He  expreffed  the  utmoft  in¬ 
difference  about  his  fon  ;  and,  with  the  greateft  arro¬ 
gance,  claimed  the  fovereignty  of  all  Ireland  :  Ro- 
dcric,  provoked  at  this  anfwer,  cut  off  the  young 
prince’s  head. 

This  piece  of  impotent  cruelty  ferved  only  to  make 
the  king  odious  to  his  own  fubjedls,  while  Dermod 
and  his  Englilh  allies  committed  every  where  the 
greateft  devaftations,  and  threatened  to  fubdue  the 
whole  ifland.  This  indeed  they  would  probably  have 
accomplilhed,  had  not  the  extraordinary  fuccefs  of 
Strongbow  alarmed  king  Henry ;  who,  fearing  that 
he  might  render  himfelf  totally  independent  on  the 
crown  of  Britain,  iffued  his  royal  edi&,  ftriftly  for- 
bidding  any  Englilh  veffel  from  palling  into  Ireland  AI1,he 
with  men,  arms,  or  provihons  ;  and  commanding  all  reca||ed  by 
his  fubje&s  at  that  time  refident  in  Ireland,  of  whate-  the  king, 
ver  rank  or  degree,  to  return  to  their  country  before 
the  enfuing  feaft  of  Eafter,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  their 
lands,  and  being  declared  traitors. 

Our  adventurers  were  plunged  into  the  greateft  di- 
ftrefs  by  this  peremptory  edidl.  They  now  found 
themfelves  cut  off  from  all  fupplies  in  the  midft  of 
their  enraged  enemies,  and  in  danger  of  being  for- 
faken  by  thofe  who  had  attached  themfelves  to  them 
during  their  fuccefs.  Raymond  was  difpatched  with 
a  moft  fubmiflive  meffage  to  the  offended  monarch  ; 
but  before  he  received  any  favourable  anfwer,  every 
thing  was  thrown  into  confufion  by  the  death  of  Bec- 
ket  *,  fo  that  the  king  had  neither  leifure  nor  inclina-  •  gee  E 
tion  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  About  the  land, tfiiij, 
fame  time  the  death  of  Dermod  their  great  ally  feemed  i‘8. 
almoft  to  give  a  finilhing  ftroke  to  the  Englilh  affairs. 

An  univerfal  defeftion  took  place  among  their  affo-  Dtfbeft  0f 
ciates ;  and  before  they  had  time  to  concert  any  pro-  the  Englilh. 

r  meafures,  Hefculph,  who  had  formerly efcaped from 

ublin,  appeared  before  that  city  with  a  formidable 
body  of  troops  armed  after  the  Danilh  manner.  A 
furious  attack  enfued  ;  which  at  laft  ended  in  the  de¬ 
feat  and  captivity  of  Hefculph,  who  was  immediately 
put  to  death.  This  danger,  however,  was  foon  fol¬ 
lowed  by  one  ftill  greater.  Roderic  had  formed  a 
powerful  confederacy  with  many  of  the  Irilh  chieftains, 
and  the  kings  of  the  northern  idles,  in  order  to  extir¬ 
pate  the  Englilh  totally  from  the  ifland.  The  har¬ 
bour  of  Dublin  was  blocked  up  by  a  fleet  of  30  Ihips 
from  the  northern  ifles  ;  while  the  confederated  Irilh 
took  their  ftations  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  fnrround  the 
city,  and  totally  cut  off  all  fupplies  of  provifions.  In 
two  month’s  time  the  Englilh  were  reduced  to  great 
ftraits. 
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Ireland,  ftraits.  On  the  firft  alarm,  Richard  had  fent  for  af- 
fiftance  to  Fitzftephen;  who  having  weakened  his 
own  force,  in  order  to  ferve  the  earl,  the  people  of 
Wexford  had  rifen  and  befieged  Fitzftephen  in  his  fort 
.called  Carrig  near  that  city.  A  meffenger  now  ar¬ 
rived,  informing  Strongbow  that  his  friend  was  in  the 
utmoft  danger,  and  muft  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  e- 
nemics  if  not  aflifted  within  three  days  ;  upon  which 
a  council  of  war  was  called,  in  order  to  deliberate  on 
the  meafures  neceflary  to  be  purfued  in  this  defperate 
emergency.  It  was  foon  refolved  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
with  Roderic  upon  any  terms  that  were  not  totally 
fcrvile  or  oppreflive.  Laurence  prelate  of  Dublin  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  terms ;  which  were,  that  Ri¬ 
chard  propofed  to  acknowledge  Roderic  as  his  fove- 
reign,  and  to  hold  the  province  of  Leinfter  as  his  vaf- 
fal,  provided  he  would  raife  the  fiege.  Laurence  foon 
returned  with  an  anfwer,  probably  of  his  own  fra¬ 
ming  ;  namely,  that  Dublin,  Waterford,  Wexford, 
and  all  the  forts  poflefled  by  the  Britilh,  (hould  be  im¬ 
mediately  given  up;  and  that  the  eatl  and  his  affo- 
ciates,  lhould  depart  with  all  their  forces  by  a  certain 
day,  leaving  every  part  of  the  ifland  free  from  their 
ufurpations,  and  abfolutely  renouncing  all  their  pre¬ 
tended  claims.  On  thefe  conditions  they  were  to  be 
fpared  ;  but  the  leaft  relu&ance  or  delay  would  de¬ 
termine  the  befiegers  to  ftorm  the  city. 

Thefe  terms,  though  they  contained  nothing  info- 
lent  or  unreafonable,  confidering  the  prefent  fituation 
of  the  Englilh,  were  yet  intolerable  to  our  indigent 
adventurers.  After  fome  time  fpent  in  filence,  Milo 
de  Cogan,  fuddenly  ftarting  up,  declared  his  refolu- 
tion  to  die  bravely  rather  than  fubrait  to  the  mercy  of 
barbarians.  The  fpirit  of  defperate  valour  was  in- 
ftantly  caught  by  the  whole  affembly ;  and  it  was  re¬ 
folved  to  rilk  their  whole  fortune  on  one  defperate  ef¬ 
fort,  by  fallying  out  again  ft  the  enemy,  and  to  make 
their  attack  upon  that  quarter  where  Roderic  himfelf 
They  to-  commanded.  Accordingly,  having  perfuaded  a  body 
tally  defeat  of  the  townfmen  to  take  part  in  this  defperate  enter- 
their  cne-  prize,  they  marched  out  againft  their  enemies,  who 
inks.  expe&ed  nothing  lefs  than  fuch  a  fudden  attack.  The 
befiegers  were  fecure  and  carelcfs,  without  difeipliue 
or  order;  in  confequence  of  which,  they  were  unable 
to  fuftain  the  furious  affault  of  the  Englilh.  A  ter¬ 
rible  flaughter  enfued,  and  the  Irilh  inftantly  fled  in 
thegreateft  confufion;  their  monarch  himfelf  efcaping 
only  by  mixing  half  naked  with  the  crowd.  The  other 
chieftains  who  were  not  attacked  caught  the  panic, 
and  broke  up  their  camps  with  precipitation;  while 
the  vigors  returned  from  the  purfuit  to  plunder,  and 
among  other  advantages  gained  as  much  provifion  as 
was  fufficient  to  fupport  them  for  a  whole  year. 

Strongbow  being  thus  relieved  from  his  diftrefs, 
committed  the  government  of  Dublin  to  Milo  de  Co¬ 
gan,  while  he  proceeded  immediately  to  Wexford  in 
order  to  relieve  Fitzftephen  :  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed ;  for  that  brave  officer,  having  often 
repnlfed  his  enemies,  was  at  laft  treacheroufly  de¬ 
ceived  into  fubmiflion  and  laid  in  irons.  Strongbow, 
however,  continued  to  advance;  and  was  again  attacked 
by  the  Irilh,  whom  he  once  more  defeated.  On  his 
arrival  at  Wexford,  he  found  it  burnt  to  the  ground  ; 
the  enemy  having  retired  with  Fitzftephen  and  the 
sell  of  the  prifoners  to  Holy  Ifland,  a  fmall  ifland  in 


the  middle  of  the  harbour,  from  whence  they  fent  a  Ireland, 
deputation,  threatening  to  put  all  the  prifoners  to 
death  if  the  leaft  attempt  was  made  to  moleft  them  in 
their  prefent  fituation.  The  earl  then  proceeded  to 
Waterford,  and  from  thence  to  -Ferns  ;  where  he  for 
fome  time  exercifed  a  regal  authority,  rewarding  his 
friends  and  punifning  his  enemies.  A  more  import¬ 
ant  objedf,  however,  foon  engaged  his  attention.  The 
king  of  England  having  fettled  his  affairs  as  well  as 
he  could,  now  determined  to  conquer  Ireland  for  him-  19 
felf.  A  fummons  was  inftantly  difpatched  to  earl  Earl  Rieh- 
Richard,  expreffing  thegreateft  refentment  at  hispre- ard  fu{n' 
fumption  and  difobedience,  and  requiring  his  imme-  England 
diate  prefence  in  England.  The  earl  found  himfelf  S 
under  a  neeeflity  of  obeying ;  and  having  made  the 
beft  difpofitions  the  time  w'ould  permit  for  the  fecu- 
rity  of  his  Irilh  poffeflions,  embarked  for  England,  and 
met  the  king  at  Newnham  near  Glocefter.  Henry 
at  firft  affe&ed  great  difpleafure  ;  but  foon  allowed 
himfelf  to  be  pacified  by  a  furrender  of  the  city  of 
Dublin,  and  a  large  territory  adjacent,  together  with 
all  the  maritime  towns  and  forts  acquired  by  Strong¬ 
bow  ;  while  on  his  part  he  confented  that  the  earl 
lhould  have  all  his  other  poffeffions  granted  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  to  be  held  of  the  king  and  his  heirs.  The 
other  adventurers  made  their  peace  in  a  fimilar  man¬ 
ner;  while  the  Irilh  chieftains,  inftead  of  uniting  in 
the  defence  of  their  country,  only  thought  how  to 
make  the  molt  of  the  approaching  invalion,  or  at  leaft 
how  to  avert  the  threatened  evils  from  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  diftri&s.  They  faw  the  power  of  their  own 
fovereign  on  the  point  of  total  diffolution  ;  and  they 
faw  it  with  indifference,  if  not  with  an  envious  and 
malignant  fatisfa&ion.  Some  were  even  ready  to 
prevent  their  invader,  and  to  fubmit  before  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  coaft.  The  men  of  Wexford,  who  had 
poflefled  themfelves  of  Fitzftephen,  refolved  to  avert 
the  confequences  of  their  late  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by 
the  forwardnefs  of  their  zeal  for  the  fervice  of  the  king 
of  England,  and  the  readinefs  of  their  fubmiflion s. 

Their  deputies  call  themfelves  at  Henry’s  feet ;  and,, 
with  the  moft  paffionate  expreffions  of  obedience, 
humbly  intreated  that  he  would  accept  them  as  his 
faithful  vaffals,  ready  to  refign  themfelves,  their  lands, 
and  poffeflions,  to  his  abfolute  difpofal.  “  They  had 
already,  (they  faid),  endeavoured  to  approve  their 
zeal  by  feizing  Robert  Fitzftephen,  a  traitor  to  his 
fovereign,  who  had  lately  entered  their  territory  by 
force  of  arms  without  any  due  warrant  or  fair  pre¬ 
tence,  had  flaughtered  their  people,  feized  their  lands, 
and  attempted  to  eftablilh  himfelf  independent  of  his 
liege  lord.  They  kept  him  in  chains,  and  were  ready 
to  deliver  him  to  the  difpofal  of  his  fovereign.”— The 
king  received  them  with  expreffions  of  the  utmoft  grace: 
and  favour;  commended  their  zeal  in  reprefling  the 
unwarrantable  attempts  of  Fitzftephen  •  declared  that 
he  lhould  foon  inquire  into  his  crimes,  and  the  wrongs 
they  had  fuftained,  and  inflift  condign  punilhment 
for  every  offence  committed  by  his  undutiful  fubjefts. 

— Thus  were  the  Irilhmen  difmiffed  in  the  utmoft  joy 
and  exultation  ;  and  the  artifice  of  Henry,  while  it 
infpired  thefe  men  with  difpofitions  favourable  to  his 
interefts,  proved  alfo  the  moft  effe&ual  means  of  fa- 
viug  Fitzftephen  from  their  cruelty. 

Henry,  having  completed  the  preparations  neceflary  • 
for: 
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Ireland,  for  Ills  expedition,  embarked  at  Milford  with  feveral 

- - —  of  his  barons,  400  knights,  and  about  4000  foldiers, 

10  on  board  a  fleet  of  240  fail.  He  landed  at  Water- 
King  Hen-  ford  on  the  feaft  of  St  Luke  in  Oftober  1172  ;  with  a 
ry  lands  in  profefi*ed  defign  not  to  conquer,  but  to  take  poffefiion 
te  an  .  Qf  a  kingdom  already  his  own,  as  being  granted  him 
by  the  pope.  Moll  of  the  Irifli  indeed  feemed  to  be 
of  the  fame  opinion,  and  therefore  fubmitted  without 
the  leaft  refiftance.  Strongbow  fet  them  an  example, 
by  making  a  formal  furrender  of  Waterford,  and  do- 
»  ing  homage  to  the  king  for  the  territory  of  Leinfter. 
Fitz-Stephen  was  delivered  up,  with  many  accufations 
of  tyranny  and  injuftice.  He  was  at  firft  fent  to  pri- 
fon  ;  but  foon  purchafed  his  liberty,  by  furrendering 
a,  Wexford,  and  doing  homage  for  the  reft  of  his  poflef- 
Many  Irilh  fions  to  the  king.  The  prince  of  Defmond  was  the 
chieftains  £rfl.  lr;(h  chieftain  who  fubmitted.  On  the  very  day 
him”1 10  a^ter  l^ie  king’s  arrival,  he  attended  his  court,  refigned 
the  city  of  Corke,  did  him  homage,  and  ftipulated  to 
pay  a  tribute  for  the  reft  of  his  territory.  An  Eng¬ 
lifh  governor  and  garrifon  were  immediately  appointed 
to  take  poffeffion  of  his  capital ;  and  the  kingdifplayed 
his  power  and  magnificence  by  marching  to  Lifmore, 
where  he  chofe  a  fltuation  and  gave  the  neceflary  or¬ 
ders  for  building  a  fort.  The  prince  of  Thomond 
next  fubmitted  and  did  homage.  He  was  followed  by 
the  princes  of  Olfory,  Decies,  and  all  the  inferior 
chiefs  of  Munfter. 

The  king,  after  having  provided  for  the  fecurity  of 
all  his  newly  acquired  territories,  and  put  garrifor.sin 
the  cities  of  Limerick,  Corke,  Waterford,  and  Wex¬ 
ford,  proceeded  to  take  poffeffion  of  Dublin,  which 
had  been  furrendered  by  Strongbow.  The  neighbour¬ 
ing  lords  took  the  opportunity  offubmittingashe  ad¬ 
vanced.  O’Carrol  of  Argial,  a  chieftain  of  great  con- 
fequence,  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  engaged  to  become 
his  tributary ;  and  even  O’Ruarc,  whom  Roderic  had 
made  lord  of  a  confiderable  part  of  Meath,  voluntari- 
ai  ly  fubmitted  to  the  new  fovereign. 

Roderic  Roderic,  though  furprifed  at  the  defe&ion  of  fo 
ftill  holds  many  of  his  allies,  ftill  determined  to  maintain  his 
out*  own  dignity,  and  at  leaft  preferve  his  province  of  Con¬ 

naught,  feeing  he  could  no  longer  call  hlmfelf  monarch 
of  the  whole  ifland.  With  this  defign  he  entrenched 
himfelf  on  the  banks  of  the  Shannon;  and  now,  when 
difencumbered  from  a  crowd  of  faithlefs  and  difcon- 
tented  followers,  he  appears  to  have  ailed  with  a  fpi- 
rit  and  dignity  becoming  his  Ration.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
and  William  Fitz-Andelm  were  commifiioned  by  the 
king  to  reduce  him :  but  Roderic  was  too  ftrong  to  be 
attacked  with  any  probability  of  fuccefs  by  a  detach¬ 
ment  from  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  he  at  leaft  affeiled 
to  believe,  that  his  fituation  was  not  yet  fo  totally  de- 
fperateas  to  reduce  him  to  the  ncceffity  of  refigninghis 
dignity  and  authority,  while  his  own  territory  remain¬ 
ed  inviolate,  and  the  brave  and  powerful  chiefs  of  Ul- 
fter  ftill  kept  retired  in  their  own  diftrifts  without  any 
thoughts  of  fubmifilon.  Henry  in  the  mean  time  at¬ 
tempted  to  attach  the  Iriih  lords  to  his  in terefts  by  ele¬ 
gant  and  magnificent  entertainments,  fuch  as  to  them 
appeared  quite  aftonifhing.  Some  hiftorians  pretend 
that  he  eftablifhed  the  Engliih  laws  in  all  thofe  parts 
which  had  fubmitted  to  his  jurifdidlion  ;  but  this  mull 
appear  extremely  improbable,  when  we  confider  how 
tenacious  a  rude  and  barbarous  people  are  of  their  an¬ 


cient  laws  and  cuftoms.  The  Irilh  lords  had  been  ac-  Ireland, 
cuftomed  to  do  homage  to  a  fuperior;  and  they  had 
made  no  fubmiflion  to  Henry  which  they  had  not  for¬ 
merly  done  to  Roderic,  and  probably  thought  their 
fubmiflion  to  the  king  of  England  more  honourable 
than  that  to  their  Irilh  monarchs  5  and  it  cannot  be 
.  fuppofed,  that  a  wife  and  politic  monarch,  fuch  a3 
Henry  undoubtedly  was,  Ihould  form  at  once  fuch  an 
extravagant  fcheme  as  altering  the  laws  of  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  communities,  none  of  which  he  had  fubdued  by 
force  of  arms.  By  his  tranfadlions  both  with  the 
natives  and  adventurers,  however,  Henry  had  attained 
the  abfolute  dominion  of  feveral  maritime  cities  and 
their  dependencies;  fo  that  he  had  both  a  confiderable 
number  of  real  fubjedls,  and  a  large  extent  of  territory, 
in  the  ifland.  To  thefe  fubjedls  indeed  Henry  granted 
the  Englifh  laws;  and  gave  the  city  of  Dublin  by 
charter  to  the  inhabitants  of  Briftol,  to  be  held  of  him 
and  his  heirs,  with  the  fame  liberties  and  free  cuftoms 
which  they  enjoyed  at  Briftol,  and  throughout  all  his 
land.  And,  by  another  charter,  executed  foon  after, 
he  confirmed  to  his  burgefTes  of  Dublin  all  manner  of 
rights  and  immunities  throughout  his  whole  land  of 
England,  Normandy,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  wherever 
they  and  their  effedts  lhall  be,  to  be  fully  and  honour¬ 
ably  enjoyed  by  them  as  his  free  and  faithful  fubje&s. 

And  as  it  was  not  eafy  to  induce  his  Englifh  fubjedls 
immediately  to  fettle  in  thefe  maritime  towns,  he  per¬ 
mitted  the  Oilmen  to  take  pofltffion  of  Waterford; 
and  to  them  he  granted  a  particular  right  of  deniza¬ 
tion,  whereby  they  were  inverted  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  free  fubje&s,  and  for  the  future  to  be 
governed  by  the  laws  of  his  realm.  For  the  better 
execution  of  thefe  new’  laws,  the  king  alfo  made  a  di- 
vifion  of  the  diftri&s  now  fubjedl  to  him  into  fhires 
or  counties  ;  which  w-as  afterwards  improved  and  en¬ 
larged,  as  the  extenfion  of  the  Englifh  fettlements  and 
the  circumftances  of  the  country  required.  Sheriffs 
were  appointed  both  for  the  counties  and  cities,  with 
itinerant  judges,  and  other  minifters  of  juftice,  and 
officers  of  Hate,  and  every  appendage  of  Englifh  go¬ 
vernment  and  law.  To  complete  the  whole  fyftem,  a 
chief  governor,  or  reprefentative  of  the  king,  was  ap- 
appointed.  His  bufinefij  was  to  exercife  the  royal 
authority*  or  fuch  parts  of  it  as  might  be  committed 
to  him  in  the  king’s  abfence ;  and,  as  the  prefent 
Hate  of  Ireland,  and  the  apprehenfions  of  war  or  in- 
furredlions,  made  it  neceflary  to  guard  againft  fudden 
accidents,  it  was  provided,  That  in  cafe  of  the  death 
of  any  chief  governor,  the  chancellor,  treafurer,  chief- 
juftices,  and  chief  baron,  keeper  of  the  rolls,  and 
king’s  fetjeant  at  law,  fhould  be  empowered,  with 
confent  of  the  nobles  of  the  land,  to  eleft  a  fucceffor, 
who  was  to  exercife  the  full  power  and  authority  of 
this  office,  until  the  royal  pleafure  Ihould  be  further 
known. 

But  while  Henry  was  thus  regulating  the  govern-  HenV 
ment  of  his  new  dominions,  he  received  the  unwelcome  obliged  to 
news,  that  twro  cardinals,  Albert  and  Theodine,  dele- leave  Ire* 

Eted  by  the  pope,  had  arrived  in  Normandy  the  year  ,and‘ 
fore,  to  make  inquifition  into  the  death  of  Becket; 
that  having  waited  the  king’s  arrival  until  their  pa¬ 
tience  was  exhaufted,  they  now  fummoned  him  to  ap¬ 
pear  without  delay,  as  he  would  avert  the  dreadful 
fentence  of  excommunication,  and  preferve  his  domi¬ 
nions 
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Ireland,  nions  from  a  general  interditt.  Such  denunciations 
were  of  too  great  confequence  to  admit  of  his  longer 
flay  in  Ireland  ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  forces  3nd 
the  officers  of  his  houfehold  to  embark  without  delay,, 
referving  three  ftlips  for  the  conveyance  of  liimfelf  and' 
his  immediate  attendants.  Having  therefore  but  a 
ffiort  time  to  fecure  his  Iriffi  interefts,  he  addrefied 
hinafelf  to  the  original  Englifli  adventurers,  and  by 
grants  and  promites  laboured  to  detach  them  from 
Strongbow,  and  to  bind  them  firmly  to  himfelf.  To 
make  amends  for  what  he  had  taken  from  Fitz-Ste- 
phen,  he  granted  him  a  coniiderable  diftrift  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  to  be  held  by  knight’s 
fervice ;  at  the  fame  time  entrufting  the  maritime 
towns  to  his  own  immediate  dependants.  Waterford 
was  committed  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Robert  Fitz- 

I  Bernard,  and  Hugh  de  Gundville,  with  a  train  of  20 

knights.  In  Wexford  were  flationed  William  Fitz- 
Andelm,  Philip  of  Haftings,  and  Philip  de  Braofa, 
with  a  like  number  of  attendants.  Hugh  de  Lacy 
had  a  grant  of  all  the  territory  of  Meath,  where  there 
was  no  fortified  place,  and  where  of  confequence  no  par¬ 
ticular  refervation  was  neceffary,  to  be  held  of  the  king 
and  his  heirs,  by  the  fervice  of  50  knights,  in  as  full  a 
manner  as  it  had  been  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  Iriffi 
princes.  He  alfo  conflituted  him  lord  governor  of 
Dublin,  with  a  guard  of  20  knights.  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen  and  Maurice  Fitz-Gerald  were  appointed  his 
coadjutors,  with  an  equal  train ;  and  thefe,  with  others 
of  the  firft  adventurers,  were  thus  obliged,  under  the 

I  the  pretence  of  an  honourable  employment,  to  refide 

at  Dublin,  fubjeft  to  the  immediate  infpe&ion  of  de 
Lacy,  in  whom  Henry  feems  to  have  placed  his  chief 
confidence.  Lands  were  affigned  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  each  city  for  the  maintenance  of  the  knights 
and  fold iers.  Orders  were  given  to  build  a  caftle  in 
Dublin,  and  fortrefles  in  other  convenient  places;  and 
to  John  de  Courcey,  a  baron  diftinguiffied  by  his  en- 
terprifing  genius  and  abilities  for  war,  was  granted 
the  whole  province  of  Ulfter,  provided  he  could  reduce 
it  by  force  of  arms. 

Mforders  Henry  was  no  fooner  gone,  than  his  barons  began 
Mfueou  to  contrive  how  they  might  beft  ftrengthen  their  own 
he  king’s  interefts,  and  the  Iriih  how  they  might  beft  {hake  off 
ieparture.  ^  y0ke  t0  which  they  had  fo  readily  fubmitted.  De 
Lacy  parcelled  out  the  lands  of  Meath  to  his  friends 
and  adherents,  and  began  to  ereft  forts  to  keep  the 
old  inhabitants  in  awe.  This  gave  offence  to  O’Ruarc, 
who  ftill  enjoyed  the  eaftern  part  of  this  territory  as  a 
tributary  prince.  He  repaired  to  Dublin,  in  order  to 
obtain  redrefs  from  Lacy  for  fome  injuries  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  ;  but,  as  the  parties  could  not  come  to  an  agree¬ 
ment,  another  conference  was  appointed  ori  a  hill 
called  Taragh.  Both  parties  came  with  a  confiderable 
train  of  armed  followers ;  and  the  event  was  a  feuffle, 
in  which  O’Ruarc  and  feveral  of  his  followers  were 
killed,  and  which  ferved  to  render  the  Engliffi  not  a 
little  odious  to  the  natives. 

This  fpirit  of  difaffeftion  had  foon  after  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  fhewing  itfelf  on  the  rebellion  of  king 
Henry’s  fons,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under  the 
article  England,  n°  1  ig \f  &  feq.  The  king  had  been 
obliged  to  weaken  his  forces  in  Ireland,  by  withdraw¬ 
ing  feveral  of  his  garrifons.  The  foldiers  who  re¬ 
mained  were  alfo  difeontented  with  their  general 
Vol.  V. 


Hervey  of  Mountmorres,  on  account  of  his  feverity  in  Ireland, 
difeipline,  and  reftraining  them  from  plunder,  to  which  “ 
they  imagined  themfelves  intitled  on  account  of  the 
deficiencies  of  their  pay.  Raymond  le  Gras,  the  fe- 
cond  in  command,  was  much  more  beloved  by  the 
foldiery:  and  to  fuch  a  height  had  the  jealoufies  be¬ 
tween  the  commanders  arifen,  that  all  effe&ual  op- 
pofition  to  the  Iriffi  chitftains  was  prevented  ;  and 
the  event  might  have  been  fatal  to  the  Engliffi  inte- 
reft,  had  not  Henry  found  out  a  remedy.  He  fum-  strongbow 
moned  earl  Richard  to  attend  him  at  Rouen  in  Nor-  ihe  firft  go- 
mandy,  and  communicated  his  intentions  of  commit-  verjiorof 
ting  the  affairs  of  Ireland  to  his  foie  direftion.  The*rs  an  ‘ 
earl  expreffed  the  utmoft  readinefs  to  ferve  his  mafter ; 
butobferved,  that  lie  had  already  experienced  the  envy 
and  malignity  of  his  fecret  enemies;  that  if  he  ftiould 
appear  in  fuch  a  diftinguiffied  cliara&er  as  that  of  the 
king’s  deputy  in  Ireland,  their  infidious  praitices 
would  be  renewed,  and  his  condudl  mifreprefented. 

He  therefore  requelled  that  a  colleague  might  he  ap¬ 
pointed  in  the  commiffion ;  and  recommended  Ray¬ 
mond  as  a  perfon  of  approved  loyalty  and  abilities,  as 
well  as  highly  acceptable  to  the  foldiery.  The  king 
replied,  with  an  affedted  air  of  regard  and  confidence, 
that  he  had  his  free  confent  to  employ  Raymond  in 
any  fervice  he  ftiould  deem  neceffary',  not  as  a  col¬ 
league,  but  as  an  affiftant;  but  that  he  relied  entirely 
on  the  earl  himfelf,  and  implicitly  trufted  every  tiring 
to  his  direfiion.  To  reward  his  fervices,  lie  granted 
him  the  town  of  Wexford,  together  with  a  fort  ere&ed 
at  Wicklow ;  and  then  difmiffed  him  with  the  moft 
gracious  expreflions  of  favour. 

The  earl  landed  at  Dublin,  where  he  was  received 
with  all  the  refpedt  due  to  the  royal  commiffion.  He 
fignified  the  king’s  pleafure,  that  Robert  Fitz-Bernard, 
with  the  garrifon  of  Waterford,  ftiould  inftantly  em¬ 
bark  and  repair  to  Normandy ;  that  Robert  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  Maurice  Pendergaft,  ihould  attend  the 
fervice  of  their  fovereign  in  England;  and,  agreeably 
to  the  king’s  inftruftions,  took  on  him  the  cuftody  of 
the  cities  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Wexford.  Hugh 
de  Lacy,  and  Milo  de  Cogan,  were,  with  the  other 
lords,  commanded  to  repair  to  England  for  the  fervice 
of  the  king;  by  which  the  earl’s  forces  were  confide- 
rably  weakened,  and  he  foon  found  himfelf  under  a 
neceffity  of  appointing  Raymond  to  the  chief  com¬ 
mand.  The  new  general  proved  fnccefsful  in  fome 
enterprizes  againft  the  rebellious  Iriffi  ;  but  having 
prefumed  upon  his  merits  to  demand  in  marriage  Ba- 
filia  the  earl’s  fifter,  Richard  refufed  his  confept,  and 
Raymond  retired  into  "Wales. 

Thus  the  fupreme  command  again  devolved  upon 
Hervey  of  Mountmorres;  who,  being  fenfible  that  his 
charafter  had  fuffered  much  from  a  comparifon  with 
that  of  Raymond,  determined  to  emulate  his  fucceffcs 
by  fome  bold  attempt  againft  the  rebels.  A  detach¬ 
ment  of  400  of  his  men,  however,  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  furprized  and  cut  off  by  the  enemy ;  and  this 
fnccefs  ferved  as  a  fignal  for  a  general  revolt.  Several  A  general 
of  the  Leinfter  chieftains,  who  had  lately  made  their  revolt  of 
fubmiffions,  and  bound  themfelves  to  the  fervice  of  the  Irift, 
king  Henry,  now  openly  difclaimed  all  engagements. 

Even  Donald  Kevanagh,  fon  to  the  late  king  Dermod, 
who  had  hitherto  adhered  to  the  Engliffi  in  their 
greateft  difficulties,  now  declared  againft  them,  and 
22  L  claimed 
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Ireland,  claimed  a  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Leinfter ;  while 

“ -  Roderic,  on  his  part,  was  a£tive  in  uniting  the  princes 

of  Ulfter,  the  native  lords  of  Meath,  and  other  chiefs, 
againft  their  common  enemy.  This  produced  the 
immediate  recall  of  Raymond;  and  Richard  no  longer 
refnfed  his  confent  to  the  marriage  with  his  filter, 
which  was  folemnized  immediately  on  Raymond’s 
arrival.  The  very  next  morning,  the  bridegroom  was 
obliged  to  take 'the  field  againll  Roderic,  who  had 
committed  great  devaftations  in  Meath.  By  the  vi¬ 
gorous  condudt  of  the  Englilh  commander,  however, 
lie  was  not  only  prevented  from  doing  farther  mifchief, 
Roderic  hut  at  ^  convineed  of  the  folly  of  reliftance  ;  and 
fubmits  therefore  determined  to  make  a  final  fubmifiion.  Yet, 
to  king  confeious  of  his  dignity,  he  difdained  to  fubmit  to  a 

Henry.  fubjeit ;  and  therefore,  inltead  of  treating  with  earl 

Richard,  he  fent  deputies  dire&ly  to  the  king.  The 
deputies  were,  Catholicns  archbilhop  of  Tuam,  the 
abbot  of  St  Brandan,  and  Majler  Lawrence ,  as  he  is 
l8  ftyled,  chancellor  to  the  king  of  Connaught. 

Terms  of  The  terms  of  this  fubmifiion,  by  whieh  Henry  be- 
iiis  fubmif- came  foie  monarch  of  Ireland,  were  as  follow:  Ro- 
hon.  deric  confented  to  do  homage  and  pay  tribute,  as 
liege-man  to  the  king  of  England ;  on  which  condi¬ 
tion  he  was  allowed  to  hold  the  kingdom  of  Con¬ 
naught,  as  well  as  his  other  lands  and  fovereignties,  in 
as  ample  a  manner  as  he  had  enjoyed  them  before  the 
arrival  of  Henry  in  Ireland.  His  vaflals  were  to  hold 
under  him  in  peace,  as  long  as  they  paid  their  tribute 
and  continued  faithful  to  the  king  of  England;  in 
which  Roderic  was  to  enforce  their  due  obedience, 
and  for  this  purpofe  to  call  to  his  afliftance  the  Eng¬ 
lilh  government,  if  necefiary.  The  annual  tribute  to 
be  paid  was  every  10th  merchantable  hide,  as  well 
from  Connaught,  as  from  the  reft  of  the  iiland ;  ex¬ 
cepting  thofe  parts  under  the  immediate  dominion  of 
the  king  of  England  and  his  barons,  viz.  Dublin  and 
Meath  with  their  appurtenances,  Wexford  and  all 
Leinfter,  and  Waterford  with  its  lands  as  far  as 
Dungarvan  inclufive;  in  all  which  diftri&s  Roderic 
■was  not  to  interfere,  nor  claim  any  power  or  autho¬ 
rity.  The  Irilh  who  had  fled  from  thefe  diftridts  were 
to  return,  and  either  pay  their  tribute,  or  perform  the 
fervices  required  by  their  tenures,  at  the  option  of 
their  immediate  lords;  and,  if  refra&ory,  Roderic,  at 
the  requifition  of  their  lords,  was  to  compel  them  to 
return.  He  was  to  take  hoftages  from  his  vaflals, 
fuch  as  he  and  his  liege-lord  Ihould  think  proper;  and 
on  his  part  to  deliver  either  thefe  or  others  to  the 
king,  according  to  the  royal  pleafure.  His  vaflals 
w'ere  to  furnilh  hawks  and  hounds  annually  to  the 
Englilh  monarch;  and  were  not  to  detain  any  tenant 
of  his  immediate  demefnes  in  Ireland,  contrary  to  his 
royal  pleafure  and  command.  This  treaty  ufas  fo- 
lemnly  ratified  in  a  grand  council  of  prelates  and  tem¬ 
poral  barons,  among  whom  we  find  the  archbilhop  of 
Dublin  one  of  the  fubferibing  witneffes.  As  metro¬ 
politan  of  Leinfter,  he  was  now  become  an  Englilh 
lubjed,  and  was  probably  fummoned  on  this  occalion 
as  one  obliged  to  attend,  and  who  had  a  right  to  afiift 
in  the  king’s  great  council.  It  is  alfo  obfervable, 
that  Henry  now  treated  with  Roderic  not  merely  as 
a  provincial  prince,  but  as  monarch  of  Ireland.  This 
is  evidently  implied  and  fuppofed  in  the  articles  ;  al¬ 
though  his  monarchical  powers  and  privileges  were 


little  more  than  nominal,  frequently  dil'regardtd  and  Ireland. 

oppofed  by  the  Irilh  toparchs.  Even  by  their  fub-  - 

millions  to  Henry,  many  of  them  in  effect  difavowed 
and  renounced  the  fovereignty  of  Roderic ;  but  now 
his  fupremacy  feems  to  be  induftrioufly  acknowledged, 
that  the  prefent  fubmifiion  might  appear  virtually  the 
fubmifiion  of  all  the  fubordinate  prinees,  and  thus  the 
king  of  England  be  invefted  with  the  fovereignty  of 
the  whole  iiland.  The  marks  of  fovereignty,  however, 
were  no  more  than  homage  and  tribute:  in  every  other 
particular,  the  regal  rights  of  Roderic  were  left  invio¬ 
late.  The  Englilh  laws  were  only  ter  be  enforced  in 
the  Englilh  pale :  and,  even  there,  the  Irilh  tenant 
might  live  in  peace,  as  the  fubjeft  of  the  Irilh  mo¬ 
narch  ;  bound  only  to  pay  his  quota  of  tribute,  and  not 
to  take  arms  againft  the  king  of  England. 

But  though  the  whole  iiland  of  Ireland  thus  be-  Caults  of 
came  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  England,,  it  was  far  from  the  A>bfe- 
being  fettled  in  tranquillity,  or  indeed  from  having.^*"1  d!: 
the  fituation  of  its  inhabitants  mended  al moll  in  any ^rdind 
degree.  One  great  oceafion  of  difturbance  was,  that 
the  Englilh  laws  were  confined  only  to  thofe  parts 
which  had  been  fubdued  by  force  of  arms;  while  the 
chieftains  that  had  only  fnbmitted  to  pay  tribute,  were 
allowed  to  retain  the  ancient  Irilh  laws  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  jurifdi&ions.  By  thefe  old  Irilh 
laws,  many  crimes  accounted  capital  with  us,  fueh  as 
robbery,  murder,  &c.  might  be  compenfated  by  a  fum 
of  money.  Hence  it  happened,  that  very  unequal 
punilhments  were  infii&ed  for  the  fame  offence.  If 
one  Englilhman  killed  another,  he  was  punilhed  with 
death;  but  if  he  killed  an  Irilhman,  he  was  punilhed 
only  by  a  fine.  If  an  Iiilhman,  on  the  other  hand, 
killed  an  Englilhman,  he  was  certainly  punilhed  with 
death  :  and  as  in  times  of  violence  and  outrage,  the 
crime  of  murder  was  very  frequent,  the  circumftance 
juft  mentioned  tended  to  produee  an  implacable  hatred 
between  the  original  inhabitants  and  the  Englilh.  As 
the  Irilh  laws  were  thus  more  favourable  to  the  bar¬ 
barity  natural  to  the  tempers  of  fome  individuals,  many 
of  the  Englilh  were  alfo  tempted  to  lay  afide  the  man  ¬ 
ners  and  cuftoins  of  their  countrymen  altogether,  and 
to  aflbeiate  themfelves  with  the  Irilh,  that,  by  becoming 
fubjedl  to  their  laws,  they  might  thus  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  gratifying  their  brutal  inclinations  with  lefs 
controul  than  formerly;  and  in  procefs  of  time,  thefe 
degenerate  Englijh,  as  they  were  called,  proved  more 
bitter  enemies  to  their  countrymen  than  even  the  Irilh- 
themfelves. 

Another  caufe  of  the  diftreffes  of  Ireland  was,  the 
great  power  of  the  Englilh  barons,  among  whom. 

Henry  had  divided  the  greateft  part  of  his  Irilh  domi¬ 
nions.  The  extent  of  their  authority  only  inflamed 
them  with  a  defire  for  more ;  and,  inllead  of  contri¬ 
buting  tbeir,endeavours  to  increafe  the  power  of  their 
fovereign,  or  to  civilize  the  barbarous  people  over 
whom  they  were  placed,  they  did  every  thing  in  their 
power  to  counteract  and  deftroy  eaeh  other.  Henry 
himfelf,  indeed,  feems  to  have  been  infe&ed  with  a 
very  fatal  jealoufy  in  this  refpedt  ;  for,  though  the 
abilities  and  fidelity  of  Raymond  had  abundantly  ma- 
nifefted  themfelveB,  the  king  never  could  allow  himfelf 
to  continue  him  in  the  government  of  the  iiland:  and 
the  confequence  of  degrading  him  never  failed  to  be  a 
feene  of  uproar  and  confufion.  To  thefe  two  reafons, 
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we  mud  likewife  add  another;  namely,  that  in  thofe 
"  parts  of  the  kingdom  where  the  Irifti  chieftaifls  en¬ 
joyed  the  fovereignty,  they  were  at  full  liberty  to 
make  war  upon  each  other  as  formerly,  without  the 
leaft  reftraint.  This  likewife  induced  many  of  the 
Englifh  to  degenerate,  that  they  might  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  lharing  the  plunder  got  by  thefe  petty 
wars;  fo  that  on  the  whole,  the  ifjand  was  a  perpe¬ 
tual  fceue  of  horror,  almoft  unequalled  in  the  hiftory 
of  any  country. 

After  the  death  of  earl  Richard,  Raymond  was  Itn- 
1  mediately  elected  to  fucceed  him;  but  was  fuperfeded 
by  the  king,  who  appointed  William  Fitz-Andelm,  a 
nobleman  allied  to  Raymond,  to  fucceed  in  his  place. 
The  new  governor  had  neither  inclination  nor  abilities 
to  perform  the  tafk  afiigned  to  him.  He  was  of  a 
rapacious  temper,  fenfual  and  corrupt  in  his  manners; 
and  therefore  only  ftudied  to  enrich  himfelf.  The 
native  Irifh,  provoked  by  fome  depredations  of  the 
Englifh,  commenced  hoftilities ;  but  Fitz-Andelm, 
inilead  of  repreffing  thefe  with  vigour  in  the  be¬ 
ginning,  treated  the  chieftains  with  affeiled  courtefy 
and  flattery.  This  they  had  fufficient  difeernajent  to 
fee,  and  to  defpife;  while  the  original  adventurers  had 
the  burden  of  the  whole  defence  of  the  Englijl)  pale, 
as  the  Englifh  territories  were  called,  thrown  upon 
them,  at  the  fame  time  that  the  bad  conduft  of  the 
governor  was  the  caufe  of  perpetual  diforders.  The 
confequence  of  this  was,  that  the  lords  avowed  their 
hatred  of  Fitz-Andelm :  the  foldiers  were  mutinous, 
ill- appointed,  and  unpaid:  and  the  Irifh  came  in 
crowds  to  the  governor  with  perpetual  complaints 
againft  the  old  adventurers,  which  were  always  decided 
againft  the  latter  ;  and  this  decifion  increafed  their 
confidence,  without  leffening  their  difaffe&ion. 

Iu  this  unfavourable  ftate  of  affairs,  John  de  Cour- 
cey,  a  bold  adventurer,  who  had  as  yet  reaped  none 
of  the  benefits  he  expe&ed,  refolved  to  undertake  an 
expedition  againft.  the  natives,  in  order  to  enrich  him¬ 
felf  with  their  fpoils.  The  Irifh  at  that  time  were  gi¬ 
ving  no  offence  ;  and  therefore  pleaded  the  treaty 
lately  concluded  with  King  Henry:  but  treaties  were 
of  little  avail,  when  put  in  competition  with  the  ne- 
ceffities  of  an  indigent  and  rapacious  adventurer.  The 
confequence  was,  that  the  flame  of  war  was  kindled 
through  the  whole  ifland.  The  chieftains  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  war  with  the  Englifh,  to  commence 
hoftilities  againft  each  other.  Defmond  and  Tho- 
mond,  in  the  fouthern  province,  were  diftrafted  by  the 
jealoufies  of  contending  chiefs,  and  the  whole  land  was 
wafted  by  unnatural  and  bloody  quarrels.  Treachery 
and  murder  were  revenged  by  practices  of  the  fame 
kind,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  perpetuate  a  fucceffion  of 
outrages  the  moll  horrid,  and  the  molt  difgraceful  to 
humanity.  The  northern  province  was  a  feene  of  the 
like  enormities ;  though  the  new  Englifh  fettlers,  who 
were  confidered  as  a  common  enemy,  ought  to  have 
united  the  natives  among  themfelves.  All  were  equally 
ftrangers  to  the  virtues  of  humanity  ;  nor  was  reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  form  it  then  affumed,  capable  of  reftrain- 
ing  thefe  violences  in  the  leaft. 

Ireland  was  thus  in  a  fhort  time  reduced  to  fuch  a 
ftate,  that  Henry  perceived  the  neceffity  of  recalling 
Fitz-Andelm,  and  appointing  another  governor.  He 
was  recalled  accordingly ;  and  Hugh  de  Lacey  ap¬ 


pointed  to  fucceed  him.  He  left  his  government  with-  IreIatl<J- 
out  being  regretted,  and  is  faid  by  the  hiftorians  of 
thofe  times  to  have  done  only  one  good  aftion  during 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  adminiilration.  This  a&ion 
was  nothing  more  important,  than  the  removing  of  a 
relic,  called  the  the Jlaff  of  Jefus,  from  the  cathedral 
of  Armagh  to  that  of  Dublin  ;  probably  that  it  might 
be  in  greater  fafety,  as  the  war  Taged  violently  in 
Ulfter.  De  Lacey,  however,  -was  a  man  of  a  quite 
different  difpofition,  and  every  W3y  qualified  for  the 
difficult  government  with  which  he  was  inverted  :  but 
at  the  fame  time,  the  king,  by  inverting  his  fon  John  Prince  John 
with  the  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  gave  occafiou  to  greater  di-  lord 
fturbances  than  even  thofe  whichhad  already  happened.  0  re 
The  nature  of  this  lordfhip  hath  been  much  difputed  ; 
but  the  mod  probable  opiuion  is,  that  the  king’s  fon 
was  now  to  be  inverted  with  all  the  rights  and  powers 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Roderic,  who  was 
allowed  the  title  of  king  of  Ireland.  It  doth  not  ap¬ 
pear,  indeed,  that  Henry  had  any  right  to  deprive 
Roderic  of  thefe  powers,  and  ftill  lefs  had  he  to  dif- 
pofe  of  any  of  the  territories  of  thofe  chieftains  who 
had  agreed  to  become  his  tributaries ;  which  never- 
tlielefs  he  certainly  did,  and  which  failed  not  to  be 
produdlive  of  an  immediate  war  with  thefe  chiefs. 

The  new  governor  entered  on  his  office  with  all  that 
fpirit  and  vigour  which  was  neceflary  ;  but  being  mif- 
reprefeuted  to  the  king  by  fome  fadlious  barons,  he 
was  in  a  fhort  time  recalled,  and  two  others,  totally 
unfit  for  the  goverment,  appointed  in  his  room.  This 
error  was  foon  corredled,  and  Lacey  was  replaced  in 
three  months.  The  fame  jealoufy  which  produced  hi3 
firft  degradation,  foon  produced  a  fecond  ;  and  Philip 
de  Braofa,  or  Philip  of  JVorcefer ,  as  he  is  called,  a 
man  of  a  mod  avaricious  difpofition,  was  appointed  to 
fucceed  him.  This  governor  behaved  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  his  fuperftitious  fubjedls  expedled  every  mo¬ 
ment  that  the  vengeance  of  heaven  would  fall  upon 
him,  and  deliver  them  from  his  tyranny.  His  power, 
however,  was  of  fhort  duration  ;  for  now  prince  John 
prepared  to  exercife  the  authority  with  which  his  father 
had  inverted  him  in  Ireland.  He  was  attended  by  a 
confiderable  military  force':  his  train  was  formed  of  a 
company  of  gallant  Normans  in  the  pride  of  youth  ; 
but  luxurious,  infolent,  and  followed  by  a  number  of 
Englifhmen,  ftrangers  to  the  country  they  were  to  vi- 
fit,  defperate  in  their  fortunes,  accuftomed  to  a  life  of 
profligacy,  and  filled  with  great  expeditions  of  ad¬ 
vantage  from  their  prefent  fervice.  The  whole  aflem- 
bly  embarked  iu  a  fleet  of  60  (hips ;  and  arrived  at 
Waterford  after  a  profperous  voyage,  filling  the  whole 
country  with  the  greateft  furprife  and  expedl3tion. 

The  young  prince  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the  years  H;s 
of  diferetion  ;  nor  indeed,  from  his  fubfequent  con-  cretion. 
duct,  doth  it  appear  that  his  difpofition  was  fuch  as- 
qualified  him  in  the  leaft  for  the  high  dignity  to  which 
he  was  raifed.  The  hardy  Welfhmen  who  firft  mi¬ 
grated  into  Ireland,  immediately  waited  upon  him  to 
do  hint  homage  ;  but  they  were  difagreeable  to  the 
gay  courtiers,  and  to  the  prince  himfelf,  who  minded 
nothing  but  his  pleafures.  The  Irifh  Lords  were  at 
firft  terrified  by  the  magnificent  reprefentation  of  the 
force  of  the  Englifh  army  ;  and  being  reconciled  to 
fubmiffion  by  the  dignity  of  the  prince’s  ftation,  ha- 
ftened  in  crowds  to  Waterford  to  do  him  homage. 

22  L  2  They 
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Ireland.  They  exhibited  a  fpe&acle  to  the  Norman  courtiers, 
which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  treat  with  contempt 
and  ridicule.  The  Irifh  Lords,  with  uncouth  attire, 
thick  bufhy  beards,  anti  hair  Handing  on  end,  ad¬ 
vanced  with  very  little  ceremony ;  and,  according  to 
their  own  notions  ofrefped,  offered  to  kifs  the  young 
prince.  His  attendants  ftepped  in,  and  prevented 
this  horrid  violation  of  decorum  by  thrufting  away  the 
Irifhmen.  The  whole  affembly  burft  into  peals  of 
laughter,  pulled  the  beards,  and  committed  feveral 
other  indignities  on  the  perfons  of  their  guefts;  which 
were  immediately  and  feverely  refented.  The  chief-* 
tains  left  the  court,  boiling  with  indignation ;  and 
34  meeting  others  of  their  countrymen  haftening  to  do 
A  general  homage  to  the  prince,  they  informed  them  of  the  re- 
revolt.  ception  they  themfelves  had  met  with.  A  league  W3S 
initantly  formed  to  extirpate  the  Englifh,  and  the 
whole  nation  flew  to  arms ;  while  John  and  his  cour¬ 
tiers,  inftead  of  oppofing  the  enemy,  employed  them¬ 
felves  in  harraffing  and  opprefiing  thofe  who  were  un¬ 
der  their  immediate  jurifdidion.  The  country  was 
therefore  over-run  by  the  barbarians,  agriculture  en¬ 
tirely  neglefted,  and  a  dreadful  famine  threatened  to 
follow  the  calamities  of  war. 

This  terrible  devaftation  had  continued  for  eight 
months  before  the  king  was  fully  acquainted  with  it. 
He  then  determined  to  recal  his  fon  ;  but  was  at  a  lofs 
whom  he  fhould  name  for  his  fucceffor.  Lacey  had 
been  murdered  by  an  Irifh  peafant,  and  the  king  was 
at  lad  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  John  de  Courcey, 
whofe  boilterous  valour  feemed  now  to  be  abfolutcly 
nectflary  to  prevent  the  Englilh  from  being  totally  ex¬ 
terminated.  The  new  governor  was  obliged  at  firft  to 
Supprefled  on  the  defenfive  5  but  as  his  enemies  foon  forgot 
by  John  de  their  league,  and  began  their  ufual  hoftilities  againft 
Courcey.  each  other,  he  was  at  bft  enabled  to  maintain  his  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Englifh  government,  and  to  fupport 
their  acquifitions  ia  Ireland,  though  not  ta  extend 
g  them. 

Miferable  1°  this  fituation  were  the  affairs  of  Ireland  when 
ftate  of  Ire-  Henry  II.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Rich¬ 
land  under  ar(j  j.  The  new  king  was  determined  on  an  expedition 
Richard  I.  t0  tj,e  h0]y  ian^  which  left  him  no  leifure  to  attend  to 
the  affairs  of  Ireland.  John,  by  virtue  of  the  powers 
granted  him  by  his  father,  took  upon  him  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  Irifh  affairs ;  and  immediately  degraded 
de  Courcey  from  his  government,  appointing  in  his 
place  Hugh  de  Lacey  the  younger.  De  Courcey, 
provoked  at  this  indignity,  retired  into  Ulfter,  where 
lie  was  immediately  engaged  in  a  furious  war  with  the 
natives,  and  at  laft  almoffc  entirely  detached  himfelf 
from  the  Englifh  government.  The  greateft  confufion 
enfued  ;  Hugh  de  Lacy  was  recalled  from  his  govern¬ 
ment,  and  William  Petit,  earl  marfhal  of  England, 
appointed  in  his  place.  Petit’s  adminiftration  proved 
more  unfortunate  than  that  of  any  of  his  predeceffors. 
Confederacies  every  where  took  place  againft  the  Eng- 
Jifh ;  the  latter  were  every  where  defeated,  their  towns 
taken  ;  and  their  power  would  certainly  have  been  anni¬ 
hilated,  had  not  the  Irifh,  as  ufual,  turned  their  arms 
againft  each  other. 

Somewhat  l^IS  defperate  fituation  matters  continued  during 

better untler  the  whole  reign  of  king  Richard,  and  part  of  the  reign 
John.  of  John,  while  the  diftreffes  of  the  country  were  in  - 
creafed  by  the  diffentions  and  difaffedlion  of  the  Eng¬ 


lifh  lords,  who  afpired  at  independency,  and  made  Ireland. 

war  upon  each  other  like  Irifh  chieftains.  The  pru- - “ 

dent  conduct  of  a  governor  named  Metier  Fit  z- Hen- 
ry,  however,  at  laft  put  an  end  to  thefe  terrible  com¬ 
motions  ;  and  about  the  year  1208,  the  kingdom  was 
more  quiet  than  it  had  been  for  a  long  time  before. 

In  1210,  John  came  over  to  Ireland  in  perfon  with 
an  army,  with  a  defign,  as  he  faid,  to  reduce  his  re- 
fraftory  nobles  to  a  fenfc  of  their  duty.  More  than 
20  Irifh  chiefs  waited  upon  him  immediately  to  do  him 
homage  ;  while  three  of  the  Englifh  barons,  Hugh 
and  Walter  de  Lacy,  and  William  de  Braofa,  fled  to 
France.  The  king,  at  the  defire  of  his  Irifh  fubjefls, 
granted  them,  for  their  information,  a  regular  code 
and  charter  of  laws,  to  be  depofited  in  the  exchequer 
of  Dublin,  under  the  king’s  feal.  For  the  regular 
andeffedlual  execution  of  thefe  laws,  befidts  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  king’s  courts  of  judicature  in  Dublin, 
there  was  now  made  a  new  and  more  ample  divifion  of 
the  king's  lands  of  Ireland  into  counties,  where  fhe- 
riffs,  and  many  other  officers,  were  appointed.  Thefe 
counties  were,  Dublin,  Meath,  Kildare,  Argial,  now 
called  Lowth,  Katherlagh,  Kilkenny,  Wexford,  Wa¬ 
terford,  Cork,  Kerry,  Limeric,  Tipperary ;  which 
marks  the  extent  of  the  Englifh  dominions  at  this  time 
as  confinedtoa  part  of  Leinfter  and  Munfter,  and  to  thofe 
parts  of  Meath  and  Argial  which  lie  in  the  province 
of  Ulfter,  as  now  defined.  Before  his  departure,  the 
king  gave  liberty  to  John  de  Grey,  bifhop  of  Nor¬ 
wich,  whom  he  appointed  governor,  to  coin  money  of 
the  fame  weight  with  that  of  England:  and  which, 
by  royal  proclamation,  was  made  current  in  England 
as  well  as  Ireland. 

This  ecclefiaftical  governor  is  faid  to  have  nhanaged 
affairs  fo  happily,  that,  during  the  violent  contefts  be¬ 
tween  John  and  his  barons,  Ireland  enjoyed  an  unu- 
fual  degree  of  tranquillity.  We  are  not  to  imagine, 
however,  that  this  unhappy1  country  was  at  this  or 
indeed  any  other  period,  till  the  end  of  Queen  Elifa- 
beth’s  reign,  perfeftly  free  from  diforders,  only  they 
were  confined  to  thofe  diftridts  moll  remote  from  the  3g 
Englifh  government.  In  1219,  the  commotions  were  Relapfes 
renewed,  through  the  immeafurable  ambition  and into  f;>r 
contentions  of  the  Englifh  barons,  who  defpifed  all  j^er 
controul,  and  oppreffed  the  inhabitants  in  a  terrible  ry  m. 
manner.  The  diforders  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  III.  encouraged  them  to  defpile  the  royal 
authority ;  they  were  ever  the  fecret  enemies,  and 
fometiines  the  avowed  adverfaries,  of  each  other  ;  and 
in  many  places  where  they  had  obtained  fettlements, 
the  natives  were  firft  driven  into  infurreftions  by  their 
cruelty,  and  then  punifhed  with  double  cruelty  for  their 
refiftance.  The  Englifh  laws,  which  tended  to  punifh 
the  authors  of  thefe  outrages,  werefcorned  by  an  im¬ 
perious  ariftocratic  fadlion,  who,  in  the  phrenzy  of 
rapine  and  ambition,  trampled  on  the  moll  falutary 
inflitutions.  In  1228,  a  remonftrance  was  prefented 
to  the  king  againft  this  dangerous  negleft  and  fufpen- 
fiou  of  the  laws ;  which  he  anfwered  by  a  mandate  to 
the  chief  governor,  directing  that  the  whole  body  of 
nobility,  knights,  free  tenants,  and  bailiffs  of  the  fe¬ 
veral  counties,  fhould  be  convened;  that  the  charter 
of  Englifh  laws  and  cuftoms  received  from  king  John, 
and  to  which  they1  were  bound  by  oath,  fhould  be  read 
over  in  their  prefence  ;  that  they  fhould  be  direfted 
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1  Ireland,  for  the  future  ftridlly  to  obferve  and  adhere  to  thefe  ; 
*  and  that  proclamation  fhould  be  made  in  every  county 

of  Ireland,  ftri&ly  enjoining  obedience,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture  of  lands  and  tenements.  How  little  effett 
was  produced  by  this  order,  we  may  learn  from  ano¬ 
ther,  dated  in  1246;  where  the  t>arons  are  com¬ 
manded,  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  land,  to 
permit  it  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  England, 
b  ilxcelfive  Nothing  indeed  can  be  conceived  more  terrible  than 
ir depravation  the  ftate  of  Ireland  during  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
m  >f  manners.  People  of  all  ranks  appear  to  have  been  funk  in  the 
lowed  degree  of  depravity.  The  powerful  Englilh 
lords  not  only  fubverted  the  peace  and  fecurity  of  the 
people,  by  refufmg  to  admit  the  falutary  laws  of  their 
own  country,  but  behaved  with  the  utmoft  injuftice 
and  violence  to  the  natives  who  did  not  enjoy  the  be¬ 
nefits  of  the  Englifh  conftitution.  The  clergy  appear 
to  have  been  equally  abandoned  with  the  reft :  nor  in¬ 
deed  could  it  be  otherwife ;  for,  through  the  partia¬ 
lities  of  Henry  himfelf,  the  neglefted,  the  worthlefs, 
and  the  depreffed  among  the  Englifh  clergy,  found  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  church  of  Ireland.  What  were  the  man¬ 
ners  of  thefe  clergy,  will  appear  from  the  following 
petition  of  a  widow  to  king  Edward  I. 

“  Margaret  le  Blunde,  of  Cafhel,  petitions  our 
lord  the  king’s  grace,  that  fhe  may  have  her  inheri¬ 
tance  which  fhe  recovered  at  Chonmell  before  the 
king’s  judges,  &c.  againft  David  Macmackerwayt  bi- 
fhop  of  Cafhel. 

“  Item ,  the  faid  Margaret  petitions  redrefs  on  ac¬ 
count  that  her  father  was  killed  by  the  faid  bifhop. 

“  Item,  for  the  imprifonment  of  her  grandfather  and 
mother,  whom  he  fhut  up  and  detained  in  prifon  until 
they  perifhed  by  famine,  becaufe  they  attempted  to 
feek  redrefs  for  the  death  of  their  fon,  father  of  your 
petitioner,  who  had  been  killed  by  the  faid  bifhop. 

“  Item ,  for  the  death  of  her  fix  brothers  and  fifters, 
who  were  ftarved  to  death  by  the  faid  bifhop,  becaufe 
he  had  their  inheritance  in  his  hands  at  the  time  lie 
killed  their  father. 

“  And  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  the  faid  bifhop  had 
built  an  abbey  in  the  city  of  Cafhel,  on  the  king’s 
lands  granted  for  this  purpofe,  which  he  hath  filled 
with  robbers,  who  murder  the  Englifh,  and  depopu¬ 
late  the  country ;  and  that  when  the  council  of  our 
lord  the  king  attempts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  of¬ 
fence,  he  fulminates  the  fentence  of  excommunication 
again!!  them. 

“  It  is  to  be  noted  alfo,  that  the  faid  Margaret  has 
five  times  croffed  the  Irifh  fea.  Wherefore,  fhe  peti- 
titions  for  God’s  fake,  that  the  king’s  grace  will  have 

I  compaffion,  and  that  fhe  may  be  admitted  to  take 

pofleflion  of  her  inheritance. 

“  It  is  further  to  be  noted,  that  the  aforefaid  bi- 
■  fhop  hath  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  many  other 
Englifhmen  befides  that  of  her  father  ;  and  that  the  a- 
forefaid  Margaret  hath  many  times  obtained  writs  of 
our  lord  the  king,  but  to  no  effect,  by  reafon  of  the 
influence  and  bribery  of  the  faid  bifhop. 

“  She  further  petitions,  for  God’s  fake,  that  fhe 
may  have  coils  and  damages,  &c.” 

Litile  alte-  Mattel’s  continued  in  the  fame  deplorable  ftate  du¬ 
ration  un-  ring  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  with  this  additional  grie- 
der  Ed-  vance,  that  the  kingdom  was  infefted  by  invafions  of 
warn  .  tjje  gcots.  The  Englifh  monarch  indeed  poffeffed  all. 


that  prudence  and  valour  which  were  neceffary  to  have  Ireland 
reduced  the  ifland  to  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  ;  but  his  "  ' 

proje&of  conquering  Scotland  left  him  but  little  lei¬ 
sure  to  attend  to  the  diftrafted  ftate  of  Ireland.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  however,  that  the  grievous  diftrefs  of  that 
country  gave  him  great  uneafinefs  ;  fo  that  he  tranf- 
mitted  his  mandate  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland,  requi¬ 
ring  them  to  interpofe  their  fpiritual  authority  for 
compofing  the  pnblic  diforders.  About  the  fame  time, 
the  Irifh  who  lay  contiguous  to  the  Englifh,  and  who 
dwelt  among  them,  prefented  a  petition  to  the  king, 
offering  to  pay  him  8000  merks,  upon  condition  that 
they  were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Englifh  fub- 
jedls.  To  this  petition  lie  returned  a  favourable  an- 
fwer;  but  his  good  intentions  were  defeated  by  the  li¬ 
centious  nobility,  who  knew  that  thefe  laws  would 
have  circumfcribed  their  rapacious  views,  and  con- 
trouled  their  violence  and  Opprefiion.  Petitions  of  the 
fame  kind  were  feveral  times  repeated  during  this 
reign,  but  as  often  defeated  ;  though  fome  means  were 
ufed  for  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  fuch  as  the  fre¬ 
quent  calling  of  parliaments,  appointing  fheriffs  in 
fome  new  counties,  Sec. 

Thefe  means  were  not  altogether  without  effeft- 
They  ferved  to  give  fome  check  to  the  diforders  of  the 
realm,  though  by  no  means  to  terminate  or  fubdue 
them.  The  incurfions  of  the  natives  were  repreffed, 
and  the  Englifh  lords  began  to  live  on  better  terms 
with  each  other;  and,  in  13 u,  under  Edward  II. 
the  mod  powerful  of  them  were  reconciled  by  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Maurice  and  Thomas  Fitz  John,  afterwards 
the  heads  of  the  illuftrious  houfe3  of  Defmond  and 
Kildare,  to  two  daughters  of  the  earl  of  Ulfter.  But  jnvafio„  oi: 
juft  at  this  happy  period,  when  the  nation  feemed  to  the  Scots 
have  fome  profpe&  of  tranquillity,  more  dreadful  cala-  in  ihc 
mities  than  any  hitherto  related  were  about  to  take  l_eiSn  °[ 
place.  The  Scots  had  juft  recovered  their  liberty  un-  dwar  1  ’ 
der  Robert  Bruce,  and  were  now  in  no. danger  of  be¬ 
ing  again  enflaved  by  a  foreign  power.  Edward,  the 
king’s  brother,  as  a  recompence  for  his  fervices,  de¬ 
manded  a  fliare  of  the  royal  authority.  This  was  refu- 
fed  by  Robert,  and  Edward  was  for  the  prefent  fatisfied 
by  being  declared  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  But  the 
king,  wifely  confidcring  the  neceflity  of  finding  out 
fome  employment  for  a  youth  of  fuch  an  afpiring  and 
ambitious  difpofition,  pointed  out  to  his  brother  the 
ifland  of  Ireland,  the  conqueft  of  which  would  be 
eafy,  on  account  of  the  diftrafted  ftate  in  which  it  al- 
moft  always  was,  and  which  would  make  him  an  in¬ 
dependent  fovereign.  This  propofal  was  eagerly  em¬ 
braced  by  Edward,  and  every  thing  neceffary  for  the 
expedition  immediately  got  ready.  On  the  25th  of 
May  1315,  he  landed  on  the  north-eaftern  coaft  of 
Ireland  with  6000  men,  to  affert  his  claim  to  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  this  kingdom.  The  Irifh  lords  of  Ulfter,. 
who  had  invited  and  encouraged  him  to  this  enter- 
prize,  were  now  prepared  to  receive  their  new  mo¬ 
narch,  flocked  with  eagernefs  to  his  ftandard,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  common  enemy. 

Their  progrefs  was  marked  by  defolation  and  carnage.; 

The  Englifh  fettlers  were  flaughtered,  or  driven  from 
their  poffefiions,  their  cattles  levelled  with  the  ground, 
and  their  towns  fet  on  fire.  The  Englifh  lords  were 
neither  prepared  to  refill  the  invafion,  nor  fufficiently 
united  among  themfelves.  The  confequence  was,  that 
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Ireland.  the  enemy  for  fome  time  met  with  no  interruption. 

‘  An  intolerable  fcarcity  of  provifions,  however,  pre¬ 

vented  Bruce  from  purfuing  his  advantages;  and  tho’ 
his  brother  landed  in  Ireland  with  a  powerful  army, 
the  famine  prevented  him  from  being  of  any  effen- 
tial  fervice.  The  forces  which  he  left  behind  him, 
however,  proved  of  confiderable  advantage  ;  and  by 
means  of  this  reinforcement,  he  was  enabled  to  take 
the  city  of  Carrickfergus. 

The  terrible  devaftations  committed  by  Bruce  and 
his  affociates,  now  induced  fome  Engliffi  lords  to  en¬ 
ter  into  an  aflbciation  to  defend  their  poffeffions,  and 
repel  thefe  invaders.  For  this  purpofe,  they  raifed 
a  conGderable  body  of  forces;  which  coming  to  an 
engagement  with  Fedlim  prince  of  Connaught,  one 
of  Bruce’s  principal  allies,  entirely  defeated  and  killed 
him  with  8000  of  his  men.  This  defeat,  however, 
had  very  little  effedt  on  the  operations  of  Bruce  him- 
felf.  Fie  ravaged  the  country  to  the  walls  of  Dublin, 
traverfed  the  diitridl  of  Oflbry,  and  penetrated  into 
Muniter,  deftroying  every  thing  with  fire  and  fword. 
The  Engliih  continued  to  augment  their  army,  till  at 
lad  it  amounted  to  30,000  men  ;  and  then  Bruce,  no 
longer  able  to  oppofe  fuch  a  force,  found  it  neceffary 
to  retire  into  the  province  of  Ulfter.  His  retreat  was 
effe&ed  with  great  difficulty;  and  during  the  time  of 
his  ina&ivity,  the  diftrcffes  of  his  army  increafed  to 
fuch  a  degree,  that  they  are  faid  to  have  fed  upon  the 
bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  At  laft  an  end  was 
put  to  the  fufferings  and  the  life  of  this  adventurer  in 
They  are  the  battle  of  Dundalk,  in  131V,  where  he  was  defeated 
totally  <le-  and  killed  by  the  Engliffi  under  Sir  Robert  Birming- 
fcated.  ham.  A  brave  Engliih  knight,  named  Maupas ,  had 
rufhed  forward  to  encounter  Bruce  hiinfelf,  and  both 
antagonifts  had  killed  each  other  ;  the  body  of  Mau- 
pas  being  found,  after  the  battle,  ftretched  upon  that 
of  Bruce.  The  king  of  Scotland  had  been  advancing 
with  powerful  fuccours  to  his  brother :  but  Edward, 
confident  of  vi&ory,  refufed  to  wait  his  arrival ;  and 
Robert,  on  hearing  of  his  brother’s  death,  inflantly 
retired. 

The  defeat  of  the  Scottilh  invaders  did  not  put  an 
end  to  the  aifturbances  of  this  unhappy  country.  The 
contentions  of  the  Engliih  with  one  another,  of  the 
Irilh  with  the  Engliffi,  and  among  themfelves,  (till 
kept  the  ifland  in  a  Gate  of  the  utmoft  barbarity  and 
confufion.  An  attempt  was  made  indeed,  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  II.  to  eftabliffi  an  univerfity  in  Dublin ; 
but  for  want  of  proper  encouragement  the  inftitution 
43  for  fome  time  languiffied,  and  then  expired  amidft 
Miferies  of  the  confufion  and  anarchy  of  the  country.  The  reign 
the  Irilh  0f  Edward  III.  proved  not  much  more  favourable  than 
wardin'*"  Prece<^*nS  t>mes  had  been.  He  was  too  much  taken 
war  ’  up  with  the  idea  of  conquering  France,  to  pay  much 
regard  to  the  interefts  of  Ireland.  The  unhappy 
people,  indeed,  fenlible  of  their  own  miferies,  peti¬ 
tioned  the  king  to  admit  all  his  fubjedls  in  Ireland  to 
a  participation  of  the  Engliih  laws ;  but  the  petition 
being  delivered  as  ufual  to  the  chief  governor,  and 
laid  before  the  parliament,  it  was  either  claiideftinely 
defeated  or  openly  reje&ed.  A  new  fcene  of  tumult 
and  bloodffied  immediately  eufued;  which  at  laft  pro¬ 
duced  an  order  from  the  king,  prohibiting  all  Iriffi- 
men,  or  Engliffimen  married  and  haviug  eftates  in 
Ireland,  from  bearing  any  public  office  whatever. — 


This,  inftead  of  having  a  tendency  to  promote  peace,  Ireland' 
made  the  diforders  much  greater  than  before  ;  and  at  " 

laft  produced  a  remonftrance  from  the  ftates  met  at 
Kilkenny,  in  which  they  grievoufly  complain  not  only 
of  the  diforders  of  the  kingdom,  but  alfo  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  king  himfelf  in  the  editft  abovementioned : 
and  to  this  remonftrance  the  king  thought  proper  to 
give  a  gracious  and  condefcending  anfwer,  in  order 
to  procure  from  Ireland  the  fuccours  he  wanted  in  his 
expedition  again!!  Fiance. 

It  is  not  be  fuppofed,  that  mere  promifes,  unaffifted 
by  any  vigorous  exertion,  could  make  the  leal!  alte¬ 
ration  in  the  (late  of  a  kingdom  involved  in  fo  much 
mifery.  The  diforders,  however,  at  laft  became  in- 
fupportable  to  the  inhabitants  themfelves;  and  a  par¬ 
liament  was  fummoned  in  1367,  the  refult  of  which 
was  the  famous  ftatute  of  Kilkenny.  The  preamble  st?tute  of 
to  this  aft  recites,  that  the  Engliffi  had  become  mere  Kilkenny. 
Irilh  in  their  language,  names,  apparel,  and  manner 
of  living;  had  rejected  the  Engliffi  laws,  and  fub- 
mitted  to  thofe  of  the  lriffi,  with  whom  they  had 
united  by  marriage-alliance,  to  the  ruin  of  the  com¬ 
mon-wealth. — It  was  therefore  ena&ed,  that  marriage, 
nurture  of  infants,  & c.  with  the  lriffi,  ffiould  be  con- 
fidered  and  puniffied  as  high  treafon. — Again,  if  any 
man  of  Engliffi  race  (hall  ufe  an  lriffi  name,  the  lriffi 
language,  or  the  lriffi  apparel,  or  any  mode  or  cuf- 
tom  of  the  lriffi,  the  ad  provides,  that  he  (hall  forfeit 
lands  and  tenements,  until  he  hath  given  fecurity  in 
the  court  of  chancery  to  conform  in  every  particular 
to  the  Engliffi  manners ;  or  if  he  have  no  lands,  that 
he  (hall  be  imprifoned  till  the  like  fecurity  be  given. 

The  Brchon  law  was  pronounced  to  be  a  pernicious 
cuftom  and  innovation  lately  introduced  among  the 
Engliffi  fubje&s;  and  it  was  therefore  ordained,  that 
in  all  their  controverfies  they  ffiould  be  governed  by 
the  common  law  of  England  ;  and  that  whoever  ffiould 
fubmit  to  the  lriffi  jurifdi&ion,  ffiould  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  high  treafon.  As  the  Engliffi  had  been  ac- 
cuftomtd  to  make  war  or  peace  with  the  bordering 
lriffi  at  pleafure,  they  were  now  exprefsly  prohibited 
from  levying  war  without  fpecial  warrant  frem  the 
(late. — It  was  alfo  made  highly  penal  for  the  Engliffi 
to  permit  their  lriffi  neighbours  to  graze  their  lands, 
to  prefent  them  to  ecclefiaftical  benefices,  or  to  receive 
them  into  monaftcries  or  religious  houfes ;  to  enter¬ 
tain  their  bards,  who  perverted  their  imaginations  by 
romantic  tales ;  or  their  news-tellers,  who  feduced  them 
by  falfe  reports. — It  was  made  felony  to  impofe  or 
cefs  any  forces  upon  the  Engliffi  fubjedt  againft  his  will. 

And  as  the  royal  liberties  and  franchifes  were  become 
fan&uaries  for  malefadlors,  exprefs  power  was  given 
to  the  king’s  ffieriffs  to  enter  into  all  franchifes,  and 
there  to  apprehend  felons  and  traitors. — Laftly,  be¬ 
cause  the  great  lords,  when  they  levied  forces  for  the 
public  fervice,  ad!ed  with  partiality,  and  laid  unequal 
burthens  upon  the  fubjefts,  it  was  ordained  that  four 
wardens  of  the  peace  in  every  county  ffiould  adjudge 
what  men  and  armour  every  lord  or  tenant  ffiould 
provide. — The  ftatute  was  promulged  with  particular 
folemnity  ;  and  the  fpiritual  lords,  the  better  to  enforce 
obedience,  denounced  an  excommunication  on  thofe 
who  ffiould  prefume  to  violate  it  in  any  inftance. 

This  ftatute,  it  is  evident,  could  not  tend  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  This  could  only 

have 
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have  been  done  by  removing  the  animofity  between  the 
native  Irifli  and  Englifh ;  but  fo  far  was  the  ftatute  of 
Kilkenny  from  having  any  tendency  of  this  kind,  that 
it  manifeftly  tended  to  increafe  the  hatred  between 
them.  During  the  whole  of  this  reign,  therefore,  the 
ftate  of  the  Irifh  government  continued  to  be  greatly 
difovdered  and  embroiled.  The  Englifh  intereft  gra¬ 
dually  declined  ;  and  the  connexions  of  the  king’s  fub- 
jeXs  with  the  original  inhabitants,  occafioned  by  their 
vicinity  and  neceffary  intercourfe,  in  defpite  of  all  legal 
injunXions,  obliged  the  king  to  relax  the  feverity  of  the 
ttatutes  of  Kilkenny,  in  cafes  where  they  proved  im- 
praXicable,  or  opprefiive  in  the  execution.  The  per¬ 
petual  hoftility,  however,  in  which  the  different  par¬ 
ties  lived,  proved  an  effeXual  bar  to  the  introduXion 
of  thofe  arts  which  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  re¬ 
finement  of  mankind.  Even  foreign  merchants  could 
not  venture  into  fuch  a  dangerous  country  without  par¬ 
ticular  letters  of  protfXion  from  the  throne.  The  per¬ 
petual  fuccefiion  of  new  adventurers  from  England,  led 
by  intert ft  or  necefiity,  ferved  only  to  inflame  difien- 
tion,  inftead  0/  introducing  any  effential  improvement. 
Lawyers  fent  from  England  were  notorioufly  infuffi- 
cient,  if  not  corrupt  ;  and,  as  fuch,  bad  frequently 
been  the  objeXs  of  complaint.  The  clergy  were  a 
mean  grovelling  race,  totally  influenced  by  the  crown. 
Even  prelates  were  commonly  made  the  inferior  agents 
of  government  in  colleXiug  forces,  and  raifing  war  a- 
gainft  the  Irifh  enemy  ;  but  were  not  to  be  enticed  in¬ 
to  thisfervice,  except  by  remittances  from  the  exche¬ 
quer.  Attendance  in  parliament  they  dreaded  as  the 
greateft  bardfhip  ;  and  either  recurred  to  mean  excufes 
to  avert  the  penalty  of  abfence,  or  fued  to  the  king 
to  be  exempted  by  patent  from  contributing  or  af- 
fenting  to  thofe  laws  by  which  they  were  to  be  go¬ 
verned. 

In  this  deplorable  fituation  the  kingdom  continued 
htill  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  future  civilization  of  the  Irifh,  as  he  alfo  did  of 
the  Englifh  nation.  This  he  efFeXed  by  enaXing  fome 
falutary  laws,  and  appointing  faithful  and  aXive  go¬ 
vernors  to  fee  them  put  in  execution.  Of  thefe  go- 
vernois  Sir  Edward  Poynings  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  tranquillity  of  the  ftate.  During  his 
adminillration  was  enaXed  the  law  known  by  the  name 
of  Poyning’s  Law,  and  which  hath  fince  been  the  fub* 
jeX  of  much  political  debate.  The  pnrport  of  it  was, 
That  no  parliament  fhould  be  held  in  that  ifland  with¬ 
out  firft  giving  notice  to  the  king  of  England,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  him  with  the  aXs  to  be  parted  in  that  par¬ 
liament;  neither  fhould  any  aX  parted,  or  any  parlia¬ 
ment  held,  without  the  approbation  of  the  king  and 
council,  be  deemed  valid.  Thus  was  the  power  of  the 
turbulent  barons  greatly  broken ;  and  the  governor,  not 
having  it  in  his  power  to  aflemble  parliaments  when 
he  pleafed,  became  a  perfon  of  much  lefs  confequence. 
The  whole  Irifh  legiflation  alfo  became  dependent  on 
th3t  of  England,  and  hath  ever  fince  continued  to  be 
fo. 

From  this  time  we  may  date  the  revival  of  the  Eng¬ 
lifh  power  in  Ireland ;  which  from  the  Scottifh  war  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  had  gradually  declined  into  a 
miferable  and  precarious  ftate  of  weaknefs.  The  au¬ 
thority  of  the  crown,  which  had  at  laft  been  defied,  in¬ 
sulted,  and  rejeXed,  even  in  the  Englifh  territory,  was 


reftored  and  confirmed,  and  the  rebellions  vigoroufly  Ireland; 
oppofed  and  fupprefled.  The  feignory  of  the  Britifh  “ 
crown  over  the  whole  body  of  the  Irifli,  which  in  for¬ 
mer  reigns  feemed  to  have  been  totally  forgotten,  was 
now  formally  claimed  and  aflerted,  and  fome  of  the 
moft  ferocious  chieftains  by  their  marriage-conneXions 
became  the  avowed  friends  of  the  Englifh  power.  An 
ignominious  tribute,  called  the  Black  Rent,  was  in¬ 
deed  ftill  paid  to  fome  chieftains  ;  but  their  hoftilities 
were  oppofed  and  chaftifed,  and  even  in  their  own  di- 
ftriXs  they  were  made  to  feel  the  fuperiority  of  Eng¬ 
lifh  government. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Irifh  affairs 
were  negleXed ;  and  the  diforders,  which  had  only  been 
checked,  and  never  thoroughly  eradicated,  returned  as 
ufual.  They  were  further  promoted  by  the  innovations 
in  religion  which  the  king  introduced,  and  which  were 
exceedingly  difagreeable  both  to  Englifh  and  Irifh. 

The  Reformation,  however,  continued  to  make  fome 
progreis,  though  fiowly,  during  the  reign  of  Edw.  VI. 
and  even  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary;  for  as  the  per- 
fecution  did  not  reach  thither,  many  Proteftants  fled 
to  Ireland  in  order  to  avoid  the  queen’s  cruelty.  The  the 
machinations  of  the  Spaniards  againft  qurcif  Elizabeth  diforders 
excited  the  Irifh  to  frefh  infurrtXions.  The  king  of  ended. in 
Spain,  indeed,  not  only  encouraged  the  natives  in  thofe  ^J.e  r'‘e8” 
infurreXions,  but  aXually  fent  over  troops  to  aflift  Elizabeth, 
them  in  driving  out  the  Englifh  altogether.  This  they 
had  well  nigh  effeXed;  but  the  Spaniards,  upon  fee¬ 
ing  an  army  of  Irifh  defeated  by  an  handful  of  their 
enemies,  were  fo  much  provoked,  that  they  furrendered 
all  the  places  they  had  made  themfelves  matters  of, 
and  even  offered  to  aflift  the  Englifh  in  reducing  the 
rebels;  though  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  accept  of 
their  afliftance.  The  confequence  of  this  was,  that 
the  Irifh,  abandoned  by  thefe  allies,  were  unable  to 
carry  on  the  war;  and  the  grand  rebel  O’Neal  of  Tir- 
owen,  or  Tirone,  after  much  treachery,  evafion,  and 
many  pretended  fubmiffions,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  fub- 
mit  in  good  earned.  He  fell  upon  his  knees  before 
the  deputy,  and  petitioned  for  mercy  with  an  air  and 
afpeX  of  diftrefs.  He  fubferibed  his  fnbmiffion  in  the 
moft  ample  manner  and  form.  He  implored  the  queen’s 
gracious  commiferation;  and  humbly  fued  to  be  refto¬ 
red  to  his  dignity,  and  the  ftate  of  a  fubjeX,  which  lie 
had  juftly  forfeited.  He  utterly  renounced  the  name 
of  O'Neal,  which  he  had  afliimed  on  account  of  the 
great  veneration  in  which  it  was  held  among  the  Irifh.. 

He  abjured  all  foreign  power,  and  all  dependency  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  crown  of  England  ;  refigned  all  claim  to 
any  lands  excepting  fuch  as  fhould  be  conferred  upon 
him  by  letters  patent ;  proinifing  at  the  fame  time  to 
aflift  the  ftate  in  abolifhing  all  barbarous  cuftoms,  and 
eftablifhing  law  and  civility  among  his  people.  The 
lord  deputy,  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  promifed  a  full 
pardon  to  him  and  all  his  followers;  to  himfelf  the  re- 
ftoration  of  his  blood  and  honours,  with  a  new  patent 
for  his  lands,  except  fome  portions  referved  for  certain 
chieftains  received  into  favour,  and  fome  for  the  ufeof 
Englifh  garrifons. 

No  infurgent  now  remained  in  this  kingdom  who 
had  not  obtained  or  fued  for  mercy.  Many,  indeed, 
were  driven  by  necefiity  to  the  continent,  and  earned  a 
fubfiftence  by  ferving  in  the  armies  of  Spain;  and  thus 
a  race  of  Irilh  exiles  was  trained  to  arms,  filled  with  a. 

m  a- 
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Ireland,  malignant  refentment  againft  the  Englifh.  Thus  the  rience  had  now  difcovered,  that  this  intercourfe  ferved 
”  '  honour  of  reducing  all  the  enemies  of  the  crown  of  only  to  make  the  Irifh  envy  the  fuperior  comforts  of 

England  in  this  ifland,  after  a  continued  conteft  for  their  Englifh  neighbours,  and  to  take  the  advantage 
440  years,  was  referved  for  the  arms  of  Elizabeth,  of  a  free  accefs  to  their  houfes  to  fteal  their  goods 
The  ghaftlinefs  of  famine  and  defolation  was  now  fome-  and  plot  againft  their  lives.  It  was  therefore  deemed 
what  enlivened  by  the  reftoration  of  tranquillity.  In-  uecefTary  to  plant  them  in  feparate  quarters;  and  in 
Exorbitant  deed,  from  the  moil  authentic  accounts,  the  prices  of  the  choice  of  thefe  fituations,  the  errors  of  former 
prices  of  provilions  were  fo  high,  that,  confidering  the  value  of  times  were  carefully  corrected.  The  original  Englifh 
provifions  money  at  that  time,  it  is  furprifing  how  the  inhabi-  adventurers,  011  their  firft  fettlement  in  Ireland,  were 

time  ^  tants  could  fubfift.  From  an  account  of  the  rates  of  captivated  by  the  fair  appearance  of  the  plain  and  open 

provifions  taken  by  the  mayor  of  Dublin  in  1602,  it  diftri&s.  Here  they  ere£ted  their  caltles  and  habita- 
appears,  That  wheat  had  rifen  from  36  s.  to  9  1.  tions  ;  and  forced  the  old  natives  into  the  woods  and 
the  quarter;  barley-malt  from  10s.  to  43s.  the  bar-  mountains,  their  natural  fortrefles.  There  they  kept 
rel;  oat-malt  from  5s.  to  22s.  the  barrel;  peafe  from  themfelves  unknown,  living  by  the  milk  of  their  kine, 
5  s.  to  40s.  the  peck  ;  oats  from  3  s.  4  d.  to  20s.  the  without  hufbandry  or  tillage  ;  there  they  increafed  to 
barrel  ;  beef  from  26s.  8d.  to  81.  the  carcafe  ;  mut-  incredible  numbers  by  promifeuous  generation  ;  and 
ton  from  3  s.  to  26s.  the  carcafe  ;  veal  from  10s.  to  there  they  held  their  aflemblies,  and  formed  their  con¬ 
ags.  the  carcafe  ;  a  lamb  from  12  d.  to  6s.;  a  pork  fpiracie6  without  difeovery.  But  now  the  northern 

from  8s.  to  20s.  Irifh  were  placed  in  the  moft  open  and  accefiible  parts 

The  Irifh  Under  James  I.  Ireland  began  to  alTume  a  quite  dif-  of  the  country,  where  they  might  lie  under  the  elofe 
civilized  by  ferent  appearance.  That  monarch  valued  himfelf  upon  infpe&ion  of  their  neighbours,  and  be  gradually  habi- 
Jamcs  I.  promoting  the  arts  of  peace,  and  made  it  his  fludy  to  tuated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  To  the 
civilize  his  barbarous  Irifh  fubjects.  By  repeated  con-  Britifh  adventurers  were  afiigned  places  of  the  greateft 


fpiracies  and  rebellions,  avail  trad!  of  land  had  efehea- 
ted  to  the  crown  in  fix  northern  counties,  Tyrconnel. 
now  called  Detmegal,  Tirone,  Derry,  Farmanagh,  Ca¬ 
van,  and  Armagh,  amounting  to  about  5c>o,cooacres; 


ftrength  and  command  ;  to  the  fervitors,  ftations  of 
the  greateft  danger,  and  greateft  advantage  to  the 
crown  :  but  as  this  appeared  a  peculiar  hardlhip,  they 
were  allowed  guards  and  entertainment,  until  the  coun- 


a  tra£l  of  country  covered  with  woods,  where  rebels  try  fhould  be  quietly  and  completely  planted, 
and  banditti  found  a  fecure  refuge,  and  which  wasde-  The  experience  of  ages  had  fhewn  the  inconvenience 
llined  to  lie  wafte  without  the  timely  interpofition  of  of  enormous  grants  to  particular  lords,  attended  with 
government.  James  refolved  to  difpofe  of  thefe  lands  fuch  privileges  asobftru&ed  the  adminiftration  of  civil 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  might  introduce  all  the  happy  con-  government :  and,  even  in  the  late  reign,  favourite  un- 
fequences  of  peace  and  cultivation.  He  caufed  furveys  dertakers  had  been  gratified  with  fuch  portions  of  land 
to  be  taken  of  the  feveral  counties  where  the  new  fet-  as  they  were  by  no  means  able  to  plant.  But,  by  the 
tlement3  were  to  be  eftahlifhed  ;  deferibed  particularly  prefent  fcheme,  the  lands  to  be  planted  were  divided 
the  ftate  of  each  ;  pointed  out  the  fituations  proper  in  three  different  proportions  5  the  greateft  to  confift 
for  the  ereftions  of  towns  and  caftles ;  delineated  the  of  2000  Euglifh  acres,  the  lead  of  1000,  and  the 
chara&ers  of  the  Irifh  chieftains,  the  manner  in  which  middle  of  1500.  One  half  of  the  efeheated  lands  in 
they  fhould  be  treated,  the  temper  and  circumftances  each  county  was  afiigned  to  the  fmalleft,  the  other 
of  the  old  inhabitants,  the  rights  of  the  new  pur-  moiety  divided  between  the  other  proportions  :  and  the 
chafers,  and  the  claims  of  both;  together  with  the  general  diftributions  being  thus  afeertained,  to  pre¬ 
impediments  to  former  plantations,  and  the  methods  of  vent  all  difputes  between  the  undertakers,  their  fettle- 
removing  them.  ments  in  the  refpe&ive  diftrifts  were  to  be  determined 

At  his  inftances  it  was  refolved,  that  the  perfons  to  by  lot.  Eftates  were  afiigned  to  all,  to  be  held  of 
whom  lands  were  afiigned  fhould  be  either  new  under-  them  and  their  heirs.  The  undertakers  of  2000  acres 
takers  from  Great  Britain,  efpecrally  from  Scotland,  were  to  hold  of  the  king  in  capitt ;  thofe  of  1500  by 
or  fervitors,  as  they  were  called ;  that  is,  men  who  knights  fervice ;  thofe  of  1000  in  common  foccage. 
had  for  fome  time  ferved  in  Ireland,  either  in  civil  or  The  firft  were  to  build  a  caftle,  and  inclofe  a  ftrong 
military  offices  ;  or  old  Irifh  chieftains  or  captains,  court-yard,  or  bawn,  as  it  was  called,  within  four 
Among  the  laft  were  included  even  thofe  Irifh  who  had  years  ;  the  fecond,  to  finifh  an  houfe  and  bawn  within 
engaged  in  the  rebellion  of  Tirone,  and  ftill  harbour-  two  years  ;  and  the  third,  to  inclofe  a  bawn  ;  for  even 
ed  their  fecret  difeontents.  To  gain  them,  if  pof-  this  rude  fpecies  of  fortification  was  accounted  no  in- 
fible,  by  favour  and  lenity,  they  were  treated  with  confiderable  defence  againft  an  Irifh  enemy.  The  firft 
particular  indulgence.  Their  under-tenants  and  fer-  were  to  plant  upon  their  lands,  within  three  years,  48 
vants  were  allowed  to  be  of  their  own  country  and  reli-  able  men  of  Euglifh  or  Scottifh  birth,  to  be  reduced  to 
gion  ;  and,  while  all  the  other  planters  were  obliged  20  families;  to  keep  a  demefne  of  600  acres  in  their 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  were  tacitly  ex-  own  hands;  to  have  four  fee-farmers  on  120  acres 
cepted.  The  fervitors  were  allowed  to  take  their  te-  each;  fix  leafe- holders,  each  on  roo  acres  ;  and  on 


nants  either  from  Ireland  or  Britain,  provided  no  Po- 
pifh  recufants  were  admitted.  The  Britifh  underta¬ 
kers  were  confined  to  their  own  countrymen. 

In  the  plantations  which  had  been  formerly  attemp¬ 
ted,  the  Irifh  and  Englifh  had  been  mixed  together, 


the  reft,  eight  families  of  hufbandmen,  artificers,  and 
cottagers.  The  others  were  under  the  like  obligations 
proportionably.  All  were,  for  five  years  after  the  date 
of  their  patents,  to  refide  upon  their  lands  either  in 
perfon,  or  by  fuch  agents  as  fhould  be  approved  by 


from  a  fond  imagination  that  the  one  would  have  learn-  the  ftate,  and  to  keep  a  fufficient  quantity  of  arms  for 
ed  civility  and  induftry  from  the  other.  But  expe-  their  defence.  The  Britifh  and  fervitors  were  not  to 

alienate 
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fre'ana.  alienate  their  lands  to  mere  Irifh,  or  to  demife  any 
portions  of  them  to  fuch  perfons  aS  fhould  refufe  to 
take  the  oaths  to  government;  they  were  to  let  them  at 
determined  rents,  and  for  no  fhorterterm  than  21  years 
or  three  lives.  The  houfes  of  their  tenants  were  to  be 
built  after  the  Englifh  fafhion,  and  united  together  in 
towns  or  villages.  They  had  power  to  ereft  manours, 
to  hold  conrts-baron,  and  to  create  tenures.  The  old 
natives,  whofe  tenures  were  granted  in  fee-fimple,  to 
be  held  in  foccage,  were  allowed  the  like  privileges. 
They  were  enjoined  to  fet  their  lands  at  certain  rents, 
and  for  the  like  terms  as  the  other  undertakers;  to  take 
no  Irifh  exaftions  from  their  inferior  tenants,  and  to 
oblige  them  to  forfake  their  old  Scythian  cuftom  of 
wandering  with  their  cattle  from  place  to  place  forpa- 
fture,  or  creaghttng ,  as  they  called  it ;  to  dwell  in 
towns,  and  conform  to  the  Englifh  manner  of  tillage 
and  hufbandry.  An  annual  rent  from  all  the  lands 
was  referved  to  the  crown  for  every  60  Englifh  acres, 
fix  fhillings  and  eight  pence  from  the  undertakers,  ten 
/hillings  from  fervitors,  and  1 3  fhillings  and  four  pence 
from  Irifh  natives.  But  for  two  years  they  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  fuch  payments,  except  the  natives,  who 
were  not  fubjeft  to  the  charge  of  tranfportation.  What 

I  gave  particular  credit  to  this  undertaking,  was  the  ca¬ 

pital  part  which  the  city  of  London  was  perfuaded 
to  take  in  it.  The  corporation  accepted  of  large 
grants  in  the  county  of  Derry  ;  they  engaged  to  ex¬ 
pend  L.  20,000  on  the  plantation,  to  build  the  cities 
of  Derry  and  Coleraiu,  and  ftipulated  for  fuch  privi¬ 
leges  as  might  make  their  fettlements  convenient  and 

Irefpeftable.  As  a  competent  force  was  neceflary  to 
proteft  this  infant  plantation,  the  king,  to  fupport 
the  charge,  inftituted  the  order  of  baronets,  an  here¬ 
ditary  dignity,  to  be  conferred  on  a  number  not 
exceeding  200;  each  of  whom,  on  palling  his  patent, 
was  to  pay  into  the  exchequer  fuch  a  fum  as  would 
maintain  30  men  in  Ulfter,  for  three  years,  at  Sd. 
daily  pay. 

But  fcarcely  had  the  lands  been  allotted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  patentees,  when  confiderable  portions  were  re¬ 
claimed  by  the  clergy  as  their  rightful  property.  And 

Ifo  far  had  the  eflates  of  the  northern  bifhoprics  been 
embarrafled,  both  by  the  ufurpations  of  the  Irifh  lords, 
and  the  claims  of  patentees,  that  they  fcarcely  afford¬ 
ed  a  competent,  much  lefs  an  honourable  provifion  for 
men  of  worth  and  learning,  while  the  ftate  of  the  pa¬ 
rochial  clergy  was  ftill  more  deplorable.  Moft  of  the 

I  northern  churches  had  been  either  deftroyed  in  the  late 

wars,  or  fallen  to  ruin  :  the  benefices  were  fmall,  and 
either  fhamefully  kept  by  the  bifhops  in  the  way  of 
commendam  or  fequeftration  ;  or  filled  with  minifters 
as  fcandalous  as  their  income.  The  wretched  flock 
was  totally  abandoned;  and  for  many  years  Divine 
Service  had  not  been  ufed  in  any  parifh-church  of  Ul¬ 
fter,  except  in  cities  and  great  towns.  To  remedy 
thefe  abufes,  and  to  make  fome  proper  provifion  for 
the  inllruftion  of  a  people  immerfed  in  lamentable  ig- 

Inorance,  the  king  ordained,  that  all  ecclefiaftical  lands 
fhould  be  reftored  to  their  refpeftive  fees  and  churches, 
and  that  all  lands  fhould  be  deemed  ecclefiaftical  from 
which  bifhops  had  in  former  times  received  rents  or 
penfions  :  that  compofitions  fhould  be  made  with  the 
patentees  for  the  fite  of  cathedral  churches,  the  refi- 
dences  of  bifhops  and  dignitaries,  and  other  church- 
Voi.  V. 


lands  which  were  not  intended  to  be  conveyed  to  them ;  Ireland, 
who  were  to  receive  equivalents  if  they  compounded 
freely;  or  elfe  to  be  deprived  of  their  patents  as  the 
king  was  deceived  in  his  grant,  and  the  pofleffions  re¬ 
ftored  to  the  church.  To  provide  for  the  inferior 
clergy,  the  bifhops  were  obliged  to  refign  all  their  im¬ 
propriations,  and  relinquifh  the  tythes  paid  them  out 
of  parifhes,  to  the  refpeflive  incumbents ;  for  which 
ample  recompence  was  made  out  of  the  king’s  lands. 

Every  proportion  allotted  to  undertakers  was  made  a 
parifh,  with  a  parochial  church  to  each.  The  incum¬ 
bents,  befides  their  tythes  and  duties,  had  glebe-lands 
afiigned  to  them  of  60,  90,  or  120  acres,  according  to 
the  extent  of  their  parifhes.  To  provide  for  a  fuccef- 
fion  of  worthy  pallors,  free-fchools  were  endowed  in 
the  principal  towns,  and  oonfiderable  grants  of  lands 
conferred  on  the  univerfity  of  Dublin,  which  had 
been  re*eftablifhed  by  queen  Elizabeth,  together  with 
the  advowfon  of  fix  parochial  churches,  three  of  the 
larged,  and  three  of  the  middle  proportion  in  each 
county. 

Such  was  the  general  fcheme  of  this  famous  northern 
plantation,  fo  honourable  to  the  king,  and  of  fuch 
confequence  to  the  realm  of  Ireland.  Its  happy  ef- 
fe&s  were  immediately  perceived,  although  the  execu¬ 
tion  by  no  means  corresponded  with  the  original  idea. 

Buildings  were  flowly  erefted  ;  Britifh  tenants  were 
difficult  to  be  procured  in  fuffieient  numbers;  the  old 
natives  were  at  hand,  offered  higher  rents,  and  were 
received  into  thofe  diftrifts  from  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  to  exclude  them.  In  this  particular,  the  London¬ 
ers  were  accufed  of  being  notorioufly  delinquent.  They 
afted  entirely  by  agents ;  their  agents  were  interefted 
and  indolent,  and  therefore  readily  countenanced  this 
dangerous  intrufion  of  the  natives ;  an  error  of  which 
fuffieient  caufe  was  afterwards  found  to  repent.  For 
the  prefent,  however,  a  number  of  loyal  and  indu- 
ftrious  inhabitants  was  poured  into  the  northern  coun¬ 
ties,  confiderable  improvements  made  by  the  planters, 
and  many  towns  ere&ed.  To  encourage  their  indu- 
flry,  and  advance  his  own  project,  the  king  was 
pleafed  to  incorporate  feveral  of  thefe  towns,  fo  that 
they  had  a  right  of  reprefentation  in  the  Irifh  parlia- 
ment.  49 

The  only  diflurbance  that  now  enfued  was  from  the  Stateof  Irs- 
Popifh  party,  who  never  could  bear  to  fee  the  Prote-  land  fjnee 
ftant  religion  eftablifhed  in  preference  to  their  own,  t*lat  tin,c" 
while  they  had  power  to  refill.  After  numberlefs  in- 
effedlual  machinations  and  complaints,  their  fury  broke 
out  in  a  terrible  maflacre  of  the  new  Englifh  fettlers  in 
the  year  1641  *.  The  affairs  of  Britain  were  at  that  *  ®ee  Sn~ 
time  in  fuch  confufion,  that  the  rebellion  could  not  be 
quelled  in  lefs  than  ten  years  ;  during  which  time  the 
country  was  reduced  to  a  mod  deplorable  fituation.  It 
recovered  again  under  Cromwell,  Charles  II.  and  the 
fhort  reign  of  James  II.  On  the  acceffion  of  Wil¬ 
liam  III.  matters  were  once  more  thrown  into  confu¬ 
fion  by  an  attempt  made  in  favour  of  the  exiled  mo¬ 
narch,  who  came  over  thither  in  perfon,  and  whofe 
bad  fuccefs  is  related  under  the  article  Britain, 
n°  309. — 325.  Since  that  time,  Ireland  hath  re¬ 
covered  from  the  miferable  fituation  to  which  it  was 
fo  long  reduced.  As  yet,  however,  it  is  far  from  be¬ 
ing  in  fuch  a  flourifhing  ftate  as  either  South  or  North 
Britain.  The  great  obftacle  to  the  improvement  of 
22  M  the 
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tlie  kingdom  is  the  extreme  poverty  and  oppreffion  of 
“  the  common  people.  The  produce  of  the  kingdom, 
either  in  corn  or  cattle,,  is  not  above  two  thirds  at 
mod  of  what  by  good  cultivation  it  might  yield.  The 
high  roads  throughout  the  fouthern  and  weflern  parts 
are  lined  with  beggars,  who  live  in  huts  or  cabbins 
without  chimnies,  or  any  covering  capable  of  defend¬ 
ing  the  wretched  inhabitants  from  the  cold,  wind,  and 
rain.  “  It  is  a  fcandal  (fays  a  judicious  traveller, 
who  lately  vifited  Ireland,)  to  the  proprietors  of  this 
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We  may  form  fome  idea  of  what  the  trade  of  Ire* 
land  mufl  have  been  in  former  time3,  when,  fo  late  a3  "* 
the  reign  of  Brien  Boru,  who  died  in  1014,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  ravages  ai)d  diftrefies  which  a  Danifh  war, 
of  above  200  years  continuance,  mud  have  produced 
throughout  the  kingdom,  the  annual  duties  arifing 
from  goods  imported  into  the  fingle  port  of  Limerick, 
and  paid  in  red  wine,  amounted  to  365  pipes  !  Even 
fo  lately  as  the  lafl  century,  it  is  fcarcely  credible 
what  riches  this  city  derived  from  the  bare  manufac- 


fertile  country,  that  there  is  not  the  greateft  plenty  of  ture  of  flioes,  which  were  exported  in  amazing  quan- 
good  corn  and  hay  in  it ;  but  fome  of  the  beft  land  in  tities  ;  whereas  now,  iuflead  of  (hoes  and  boots,  we 

tli#*  lrlnnr,s  Hnminmns  is  tr\  Kp  fnrn  in  r*ipr»ps.  fpp  tfiP  raw  fiirlpft  fhirmpr}  off  frvr  fnrpirrn  marlrptfi 


“Climate, 


the  king’s  dominions  is  fuffered  to  be  torn  in  pieces, 
and  cultivated  in  the  vileft  manner,  by  a  fet  of  abjedl 
miferable  occupiers  ;  who  are  abfolutely  no  better  than 
(laves  to  the  defpicable,  lazy,  and  oppreffive  fubordi- 
nate  landlords.” 

Ireland  enjoys  a  peculiar  blefiing  in  not  producing 
&c.  of  Ire- or  nourifhing  any  venomous  creature.  Mr  O’Halloran 
land,  fays,  that  even  frogs  were  never  known  to  live  there 
before  the  reign  of  William  III.  Indeed,  it  is  not  im¬ 
probable  but  the  breed  of  them  might  have  come  from 
France  in  the  fuite  of  James  II. 

The  climate  of  Ireland  would  almoft  perfe&ly  agree 
with  that  of  England,  were  the  foil  equally  improved, 
being  abundantly  fruitful  both  in  corn  and  grafs,  efpe- 
cially  the  latter;  in  confequence  of  which,  an  infinite 
number  of  black  cattle  and  (heep  are  bred,  particularly 


fee  the  raw  hides  (hipped  off  for  foreign  markets. 

No  country  in  the  world  feems  better  lituated  for  a 
maritime  power  than  Ireland,  where  the  ports  are  con¬ 
venient  to  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  the  havens 
fafe  and  commodious.  The  great  plenty  of  timber; 
the  fuperior  excellence  of  the  oak,  and  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  (kill  of  her  ancient  artizans,  in  wood-works, 
are  circumflances  clearly  in  her  favour.  That  the 
Irilh  formerly  exported  large  quantities  of  timber,  is 
manifeft  from  the  churches  of  Gloucefter,  Weftmin- 
fter-monaftery  and  palace,  &c.  being  covered  with  I- 
rifh  oak.  31 

The  government  of  the  kingdom  is  in  the  hands  of  Govern- 
a  viceroy,  or  lord-lieutenant,  who  lives  in  very  great  ment>  P° 
fpendor.  In  his  abfence  there  are  lords-juftices,  (ftyled  &c>a  10  ' 
their  excellencies )  generally  three  in  number,  viz.  lord- 


in  the  province  of  Connaught.  Few  countries  produce  primate,  lord  high  chancellor,  and  the  fpeaker  of  the 
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finer  grain  than  that  which  grows  in  fhe  improved 
parts  of  this  kingdom.  The  northern  and  eaftern 
counties  are  beft  cultivated  and  inclofed,  and  the  molt 
populous. 

Ireland  is  known  to  have  many  rich  mines;  and 
there  is  no  inconfulerable  profpeft  of  gold  andfilver  in 
fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  No  country  in  the  world 
abounds  more  in  beautiful  lakes,  both  frefli  and  fait- 
water  ones ;  and  it  is  alfo  plentifully  watered  with  many 
beautiful  rivers.  The  commodities  which  Ireland  ex¬ 
ports,  as  far  as  her  prefent  trade  will  permit,  are  hides, 
tallow,  beef,  butter,  cheefe,  honey,  wax,  hemp,  metals, 
and  fi(h :  wool  and  glafs  were,  till  December  23,  1779, 
prohibited  5  but  her  linen  trade  is  of  late  grown  of 
very  great  confequence.  England,  in  the  whole,  is 
thought  togain  yearly  by  Ireland  upwardsof  1,400,000k 
and  in  many  other  refpefts  (he  muft  be  of  very  great 
advantage  to  that  kingdom.  Formerly,  indeed,  (he 
was  rather  a  burden  to  her  elder  After,  than  any  bene¬ 
fit  ;  but  the  times  are  changed  now,  and  improve  every 
Si  day. 

Xinen  ma-  Mr  O’Halloran  fays,  the  linen  manufacture  was  car- 
eari^intro  r*e<^  on  *n  Ire'an^  *n  very  early  days,  to  a  great  ex- 
dueed.  tent  5  ant^  Gratianus  Lucius  quotes  a  defeription  of 
the  kingdom,  printed  at  Leyden  in  1627,  in  which  the 
author  tells  us,  “  That  this  country  abounds  with  flax, 
•which  is  fent  ready  fpun  in  large  quantities  to  foreign 
nations.  Formerly,  (fays  he),  they  wove  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  linen,  which  was  moftly  confumed  at  home, 
the  natives  requiring  above  30  yards  of  linen  in  a  (hirt 
or  fhift.”  So  truly  expenfive  was  the  Irifh  faftiion  of 
making  up  (hirts,  on  account  of  the  number  of  plaits 
and  folds,  that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a  ftatute 
paffed,  by  which  they  were  forbidden,  under  a  fevere 
penalty,  to  put  more  than  feven  yards  of  linen  in  a 
(hirt  er  fhift. 


houfe  of  commons.  The  parliament  of  Ireland  meet 
every  other  Winter,  or  oftener,  according  to  exigencies. 
Their  only  power  confifts  in  propofing  bills,  which  are 
fubjeCl  to  the  privy-council  of  England,  and  in  a  ne¬ 
gative  voice  to  any  amendments.  As  to  civil  magi- 
ftrates  and  the  diftribution  of  juftice,  they  are  here  on 
the  fame  footing  as  in  England. 

Ireland  is  divided  into  four  large  provinces,  and 
thofe  again  into  32  counties,  as  follows: 

I.  ULSTE  R. 

Counties.  Houfes.  Extent ,  &c. 

1.  Antrim  20738  Length  68  7  C46ocir- 

2.  Armagh  13125  BreadthpS  31111  eS£cumfer. 

3.  Cavan  9268  Irifh  plantations. 

4.  Down  26090  Acres  2836837  4496205 

5.  Donnegal  *2357  Parilhes,  365  [Englifh 

6.  Fermanagh  56 74  Boroughs,  29 

7.  Londonderry  14528  Baronies,  55 

8.  Monaghan  26637  Arclibifhopric,  1 

9.  Tyrone  *6545  Bifhoprics,  6 

Market-towns,  58 
II.  LEINSTER. 

1.  Caterlogh,  or  Car-  Leng.  104  ?  mjjes?  36ocir- 

low  5444  Bread.  55  y  m’  C  3  cumf. 

2.  Dublin  24145  I. acr.  2642958, 0^281 155 

3.  Kildare  8887  Parifhes,  858  ^Englifh 

4.  Kilkenny  3231  Boroughs,  53  _ 

5.  King’s-county  9294  Baronies,  99 

6.  Longford  6057  Market-towns,  63 

7.  Lowth  8150  Arehbifhopric,  1 

8.  Meath  (Eaft)  14000  Bifhoprics,  3 

9.  Queen’s-coun-  The  rivers  are,  the  Boyne, 

ty  J1226  Barrow,  Liffy,  Noir,  and 

ro.  Weftmeath  9621  the  May. 

11.  Wexford  13015 

13.  Wicklow  7781 


III.  MUN- 


and.  HI. 

Counties. 

1.  Clare 

2.  Cork 

3.  Kerry 

4.  Limerick 

5.  Tipperary 

6.  Waterford 


r 
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MUNSTER. 

Houfes.  Extent ,  See. 

1 1381  Leng.  100  7  ..  C  6oocir- 

47334  Bread.  107  3  mi  C  £  cumfer. 
11653  Acres  3289932,  5329146, 
19380  Parifhes,  740  [Englifh 

18325  Boroughs,  26 
9485  Baronies,  63 

Houfes,  117 197 
Archbifhopric,  1 
Bifhops,  6 

CONNAUGHT. 

15576  Length  90 ? 

Breadth8o5  m,,es5cumfer. 
5156  Acres  22729x5,  3681746, 
Parifhes,  330  [Englifh 

15089  Boroughs,  xo 
Baronies,  43 

1  8780  Archbifhopric,  1 

Bifhop,  1 

5970  Houfes,  49966 

Rivers  are  the  Shannon, 
May,  Suck,  and  Gyll. 


In  1731,  while  the  duke  of  Dorfetwas  lord-lieute¬ 
nant,  the  inhabitants  were  numbered,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  four  provinces  contained  as  follows  : 


IV. 

1.  Galway 

2.  Leitrim 

3.  Mayo 


5.  Sligo 


Connaught  21604'j 
Leinfler  203087  1 
Munfter  — —  ■ 


221780I 
4479*6 j 
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merly;  for  o»  the  wild  mountains  between  Ardmach  Ireland, 
and  Dundalk,  are  obfervable  the  marks  of  the  plough, 
as  they  are  alfo  on  the  mountains  of  Altmore.  The 
fame  has  been  obferved  in  the  counties  of  Londonderry 
and  Donnegal.  Mountains  that  are  now  covered  with, 
bogs  have  been  formerly  ploughed  ;  for  when  you  dig 
five  or  fix  feet  deep,  you  difeover  a  proper  foil  for  ve¬ 
getation,  and  find  it  ploughed  into  ridges  and  furrows  : 
a  plough  was  found  in  a  very  dead  bog  near  Donne¬ 
gal  ;  and  an  hedge,  with  fome  wattles,  Handing  under 
a  bog  that  was  five  or  fix  feet  in  depth.  The  flump 
of  a  large  tree  was  found  in  a  bog  ten  feet  deep  at 
Caftle- Forbes ;  the  trunk  had  been  burnt,  and  fome 
of  the  cinders  and  afhes  ftill  were  lying  on  the  flump. 

Mr  Molyneaux  further  fays,  that  on  the  top  of  an  high 
mountain,  in  the  north,  there  were  then  remaining 
the  flreets  and  other  marks  of  a  large  town.  s  j 

Beauty  feems  to  be  more  diffufed  in  England,  a-  Appear- 
mong  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  than  in  Ireland;  which  ance  and 
may,  however,  be  attributed  to  the  mere  modes  of  li- 
ving.  In  England,  the  meaneft  cottager  is  better  fed,  tants. 
better  lodged,  and  better  dreffed,  than  the  mofl  opu? 
lent  farmers  here,  who,  unaccuftomed  to  what  our 
peafants  reckon  the  comforts  of  life,  know  no  luxury 
but  in  deep  potations  of  aquavits. 

From  this  circumflance,  we  may  account  for  a  faft 
reported  by  the  officers  of  the  army  here.  They 
fay,  that  the  young  fellows  of  Ireland,  who  offer  to 
enlift,  are  more  generally  below  the  given  height,  than 
in  England.  There  can  be  no  appeal  from  their  tefli- 
mony;  for  they  were  Irifh,  and  the  flandard  is  an  in- 


T Tlftlr Cr  ^  Proteftants  J  48q°44  f  Papifts  fallible  teft.  No  reafon,  indeed,  can  be  given  why 

■  tter  360632  .  j  158020  .  the  caufes  which  promote  or  prevent  the  growth  of  0- 

I  ther  animals,  fhould  not  have  fimilar  effefts  upon  the 

700453J  1 1309768 human  fpecies.  In  England,  where  there  is  no  flint 

There  are  44  charter  working. fchools  at  prefent  in  of  provifions,  the  growth  is  not  checked;  but,  on  the 
Ireland,  wherein  2025  boys  and  girls  are  maintained  contrary,  it  is  extended  to  the  utmofl  bound  of  na- 
and  educated.  Thefe  fchools  are  maintained  by  an  an-  ture’s  original  intention  :  whereas,  in  Ireland,  where 
nual  bounty  of  ioool.  by  a  tax  upon  hawkers  and  ped-  food  is  neither  in  the  fame  quantity  nor  of  the  fame 


lars,  and  by  fubferiptions  and  legacies.  The  children 
admitted,  are  thofe  born  of  Popifh  parents,  or  fuch  as 
would  be  bred  Papifls  if  neglefted,  and  are  of  found 


quality,  the  body  cannot  expand  itfelf,  but  is  dwarfed 
and  Hunted  in  its  dimenfions.  The  gentlemen  of  Ire¬ 
land  are  full  as  tall  as  thofe  of  England ;  the  difference 


limbs.  Their  age  mull  be  from  fix  to  ten ;  the  boys  at  then,  between  them  and  the  commonalty,  can  only 
16,  and  the  girls  at  14,  are  apprenticed  into  Prote-  proceed  from  the  difference  of  food. 


flant  families.  The  firfl  fchool  was  opened  in  1734. 
Five  pounds  are  given  to  every  perfon  educated  in  thefe 


The  inhabitants,  in  general,  of  this  kingdom,  arc 
very  far  from  what  they  have  too  often  and  unjullly 


fchools,  upon  his  or  her  marrying  a  Proteftant.  An  been  reprefented  by  thofe  of  our  country  who  never 


Englifh  aft  of  parliament,  lately  tolerated  the  Catholic 
religion  in  Ireland,  and  by  that  means  has  relieved 
thoufands  of  ufeful  fubjefts. 

The  return  of  houfes  in  Ireland  for  the  year  1754, 
was  395,439;  and  for  the  year  176 6,  it  was  424,046. 

Suppofing  therefore  the  numbers  to  have  increafed  at 
the  fame  rate,  the  number  of  houfes  now  cannot  be  lefs 
than  454,130;  which,  allowing  five  perfons  to  a  fa¬ 
mily,  will  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  2,260,650  : 
but  as  the  return  of  Eoufes  by  hearth -colleftor3  is  ra¬ 
ther  under  than  above  the  truth,  and  as  there  are  many 
families  in  every  parifh,  who  are  by  law  excufed  from 
that  tax,  and  therefore  not  returned,  the  number  on  a 
moderate  eftimate  will  be  2,500,000.  Sir  W.  Petty  ^ 
reckoned  160,000  cabins  without  a  chimney  ;  and  if  vity  of  their  genius,  and  rouze  the  native  fpirit  of  en- 
there  be  an  equal  number  of  fuch  houfes  now,  the  num-  terprize,  which  now  lies  torpid  within  them  ;  let  libe- 
ber  of  people  will  be  above  3,000,000.  Mr  Molyneux  ral  laws  unfetter  their  minds,  and  plenty  cheer  their 
fays,  “  Ireland  has  certainly  been  better  inhabited  for-  tables,  they  will  foon  flxew  tliemfelves  deferving  to  rank 

21  M  2  with 


faw  them,  a  nation  of  wild  Irifh.  Mifcrable  and  op- 
preffed,  as  by  far  too  many  of  them  are,  an  Englifh- 
man  will  find  as  much  civility  in  general,  as  amongfl 
the  fame  clafs  in  his  own  country;  and,  fora  fmall  pe¬ 
cuniary  conGderation,  they  will  exert  themfelves  to 
pleafe  you  as  much  as  any  people,  perhaps,  in  the 
king’s  dominions.  Poverty  and  opprefiion  will  natu¬ 
rally  make  mankind  four,  rude,  and  unfociable,  and 
eradicate,  or  at  lead  fupprefs,  all  the  more  amiable  prin¬ 
ciples  and  paffions  of  humanity.  But  it  fhould  feem 
unfair  and  ungenerous  to  judge  of,  or  decide  againft, 
the  natural  difpofition  of  a  man  reduced  by  indigence 
and  opprefiion  almoil  to  defperation.  Let  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  arts,  but  call  forth  the  dormant  afti- 
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Ireland,  wltli  the  moft  refpeftable  focieties  in  Europe. 

The  bogs  wherewith  Ireland  is  iu  fome  places  over- 
Account  of  grown>  are  not  injurious  to  health,  as  is  commonly  ima- 
the  bogs  in  gined  ;  the  watery  exhalations  from  tliefe  are  neither 
Ireland.  fo  abundant,  nor  -fo  noxious,  as  thofe  from  marfhes, 
which  become  prejudicial  from  the  various  animal  and 
vegetable  fubllances  which  are  left  to  putrify  as  foon 
as  the  waters  are  exhaled  by  the  fun.  Bogs  are  not, 
as  one  might  fuppofe  from  their  blacknefs,  malfes  of 
putrefa&ion;  but  on  the  contrary,  they  are  of  fuch  a 
texture,  as  to  refill  putrefa&ion  above  any  other  fub- 
ftance  we  know  of.  A  Ihoe,  all  of  one  piece  of  leather, 
very  neatly  Hitched,  was  taken  out  of  a  bog  fome 
years  ago,  yet  entirely  frelh  ; — from  the  very  fafhion 
of  which,  there  is  fcarce  room  to  doubt,  that  it  had 
lain  there  fome  centuries.  Butter,  called  roujkin ,  hath 
been  found  in  hollowed  trunks  of  trees,  where  it  had 
been  bid  fo  long,  that  it  was  become  hard  and  almoff 
friable,  yet  not  devoid  of  unftuofity  ;  that  the  length 
of  time  it  had  been  buried  was  very  great,  we  learn 
from  the  depth  of  the  bog,  which  was  ten  feet,  that 
had  grown  over  it.  But  the  common  phenomenon  of 
timber-trees  dug  out  of  thefe  bogs,  not  only  found, 
but  alfo  fo  embalmed  as  afterwards  to  defy  the  injuries 
e f  time,  demonllrate  the  antifeptic  quality  of  them. 

The  horns  of  the  moofe-deer  mull  have  lain  many 
centuries  in  a  bog ;  for  the  Irilh  hiftories  do  not  re¬ 
cognize  the  exiftence  of  the  animal  whereon  they 
rew.  Indeed,  human  bodies  have,  in  many  places, 
een  dug  up  entire,  which  muft  have  lain  there  for 

ases- 

The  growth  of  bogs,  however,  is  variable  in  diffe¬ 
rent  places,  from  the  variety  of  conditions  in  the  fixa¬ 
tion,  foil,  humidity,  and  quantity  of  vegetable  food  ; 
in  fome  places  it  is  very  rapid,  in  others  very  flow ; 
and  therefore  their  altitudes  cannot  afford  any  certain 
meafure  of  time. 

In  the  manufacturing  counties  of  the  north,  peat- 
fuel  has  become  fo  fcarce,  that  turburies  lett  from  five 
to  eight  guineas  an  acre.  In  fome  places  they  are 
fo  eradicated,  there  docs  not  remain  a  trace  of  them, 
the  ground  being  now  converted  into  rich  meadows 
ss  and  fwcet  paftures. 

Jrdand^on  ^  we  tru^  t0  aut^lor't‘es»  we  mu^  conclude  that 
theincreafe.  Ireland  was  not  originally  inferior  to  England,  either 
in  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  or  falubrity  of  the  climate. 
When  this  country  (hall  have  felt  the  happy  effefts  of 
the  late  indulgences  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  by  re¬ 
pealing  feveral  afts  which  reftrained  the  trade  of  this 
kingdom  with  foreign  ports,  and  allowing  the  expor¬ 
tation  of  woollen  mauufa&ures  and  glafs,  and  (hall 
have  received  further  indulgences  from  the  fame  au¬ 
thority  ;  and  when  the  fpirit  of  induffry  (hall  be  infu- 
fed,  in  confequence  of  it,  into  the  common  people  ; 
their  country  will  not  be  inferior  to  any  other  on  the 
globe,  under  the  fame  parallel.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
fay,  whether  foreign  or  domeftic  caufes  have  operated 
mod  powerfully  in  laying  wafte  this  fruitful  country  ; 
which,  by  being  relieved  from  their  late  unnatural 
prohibitions,  will  be  enabled  to  furnifli  a  grand  pro¬ 
portion  of  fupplies  to  Great  Britain,  and  will  unavoid¬ 
ably  become  of  vaft  importance  by  its  reciprocal  trade, 
in  reftraining  the  increafe  of  that  of  France,  who  can¬ 
not  carry  on  this  important  branch  of  traffic  without 
the  a(M@nce  of  Irifli  wool.  The  wool  of  France  is 


fliort  and  coarfe,  being,  in  the  language  of  the  manu-  Irenarus 
fadlurers,  neither  fine  in  the  thread  nor  long  in  the  II 

ftaple.  This  obliges  them  to  have  recourfe  to  the  ris‘ 

wool  of  Ireland,  which  pofiefies  both  thefe  qualities. 

Aflifted  by  a  pack  of  Iri(h  wool,  the  French  are  ena¬ 
bled  to  manufatture  two  of  their  own  ;  which  they 
will  no  longer  be  able  to  procure,  as  the  Irifh  will  now 
work  up  their  own  wool,  which  they  ufed  to  export ; 
great  part  of  which  found  its  way  to  France,  and  en¬ 
abled  them  to  fupply  other  markets  to  the  great  pre¬ 
judice  of  Britain.  The  happy  effefts  of  it  have  been  al¬ 
ready  felt;  for,  notwithllanding  it  was  fo  late  as  De¬ 
cember  23.  1779V,  that  the  royal  affent  was  given  to 
the  taking  off  their  reftraints  on  woollen  exports,  it 
appears,  that  on  January  10,  following,  an  export- 
entry  was  made  at  the  cuftom-houfe  of  Dublin,  of 
1300  yards  of  ferge  for  a  foreign  market,  by  William 
Worthington,  Efq. 

IRENiEUS  (St),  bifhop  of  Lyons,  was  born  in 
Greece  about  the  year  120.  He  was  the  difciple  of 
Pappias  and  St  Polycarp,  by  whom,  it  is  faid,  he  was 
fent  into  Gaul  in  157.  He  flopped  at  Lyons,  where 
he  performed  the  office  of  a  priett ;  and  in  1 78  was  fent 
to  Rome,  where  he  difputed  with  Valentinus,  and  his 
two  difciples  Florinus  and  Blaflus.  At  his  return  to 
Lyons,  he  fucceeded  Photinus,  bifhop  of  that  city;  and 
fuffered  martyrdom  in  202,  under  the  reign  of  Severus. 

He  wrote  many  works  in  Greek,  of  which  there  only 
remains  a  barbarous  Latin  verfion  of  his  five  books  a- 
gainff  heretics,  fome  Greek  fragments  in  different  au¬ 
thors,  and  pope  Vidor’s  letter  mentioned  by  Eufebius. 

The  bed  editions  of  his  works  are  thofe  of  Erafmus, 
in  1526;  of  Grabe,  in  1702;  and  of  Father  Malfuet,  in 
1710.'  St  Irenaeus’s  ftyle  is  clofe,  clear,  and  ftrong, 
but  plain  and  Ample.  Dodwell  has  eompofed  fix  cu¬ 
rious  differtations  on  the  works  of  St  lrenaeus. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  St  lrenaeus  the 
deacon,  who  in  275  fuffered  martyrdom  in  Tufcany, 
under  the  reign  of  Aurelian  5  nor  with  St  Irteneus,. 
bifhop  of  Sirmich,  who  fuffered  martyrdom  on  the 
25th  of  March  304,  during  the  perfecution  of  Dio* 
clefian  and  Maximianus. 

IRENE,  emprefs  of  the  eaft,  celebrated  for  her  va¬ 
lour,  wit,  and  beauty  ;  but  deteftable  for  her  cruelty, 
having  facrificed  her  own  fon  to  the  ambition  of  reign¬ 
ing  alone.  She  died  in  803. 

IRIS,  the  rainbow.  See  Rainbow. 

Iris,  in  anatomy.  See  there,  n°  406,  m. 

Iris,  the  Flower  de  Luce ,  or  Flag-flower,  &c.  in 
botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  21  fpecies,  all  herbaceous  flowering  pe¬ 
rennials,  both  of  the  fibrous,  tuberous,  and  bulbous 
rooted  kind,  producing  thick  annual  (talks  from  3  or 
4  inches  to  a  yard  high,  terminated  by  large  hexqpe- 
talous  flowers,  having  three  of  the  petals  reflexed 
quite  back  and  three  ere£t ;  mod  of  which  are  very 
ornamental,  appearing  in  May,  June,  and  July. 

Culture.  All  the  fpecies  are  eafily  propagated  by 
offsets  from  the  roots,  which  (hould  be  planted  in 
September,  O&ober,  or  November,  though  almoft 
any  time  from  September  to  March  will  do.  They 
may  alfo  beraifed  from  feed,  which  is  the  beft  method 
for  procuring  varieties.  It  is  to  be  fown  in  autumn, 
foon  after  it  ripens,  in  a  bed  or  border  of  common 
earth. 
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earth,  and  raked  In.  The  plants  will  rife  in  the 
fpring,  and  are  to  be  tranfplanted  next  autumn. 

Properties.  The  roots  of  the  Florentine  white  iris, 
when  dry,  are  fuppofed  to  have  a  peftoral  virtue.  They 
have  an  agreeable  fmell,  refembling  that  of  violets  ; 
and  hence  are  ufed  in  perfumes,  and  in  flavouring  of 
liquors.  When  recent,  they  have  a  bitter,  acrid, 
naufeous  tafte  ;  and  when  taken  into  the  body,  prove 
ftrongly  cathartic  ;  on  which  account  they  have  been 
recommended  indropfies,  in  the  dofe  of  three  or  four 
fcruples. — The  juice  of  the  fpecies  called  baflard 
acorus,  or  yellow  flag-flower ,  is  alfo  very  acrid,  and 
hath  been  found  to  produce  plentiful  evacuations  from 
the  bowels  when  other  means  had  failed.  For  this 
purpofe,  it  may  be  given  in  dofes  of  8o  drops  every 
hour  or  two  ;  but  the  degree  of  its  acrimony  is  fo 
uncertain,  that  it  can  hardly  ever  come  into  general 
ufe.  The  frelh  roots  have  been  mixed  with  the  food 
of  fwine  bitten  by  a  mad -dog,  and  they  efcaped  the 
difeafe,  when  others,  bitten  by  the  fame  dog,  died 
raving  mad.  Goats  eat  the  leaves  when  frelh  ;  but 
cows,  horfes,  and  fwine,  refnfe  them.  Cows  will  eat 
them  when  dry.  The  roots  are  ufed  in  the  ifland  of 
Jura  for  dying  black. 

IRON,  a  metal  of  a  white,  livid,  greyilh  colour;  ex* 
tremely  bard  ;  and,  next  to  platina,  the  moil  difficult 
tobefufed.  See  Metal;  Metallurgy;  and  Che* 
mistry,  n°  145,  202,  242,  279,  382.  See  alfo 
CoLOUR-A/rfi/wg-,  n°  13,  32  ;  and  Dyeing,  n°  17. 

From  fome  observations  made  by  Mr  King  on  ape* 
trifaftion  found  on  the  coaft  of  Eaft  Lothian  in  Scot¬ 
land,  he  hath  concluded,  that  iron  greatly  promotes 
petrifaftion  *.  He  hath  likewife  obferved,  that  folu- 
tions  of  iron  may  be  of  confiderable  efficacy  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  deftruftion  of  ftones  by  the  fun  and  air. 
See  the  articles  Stone,  Petrifaction  ;  alfo  Rock, 
Marble,  Mountain,,  &c. 

Iron  -Sick,  in  the  fea-language,  is  faid  of  a  Hi  ip  or 
boat,  when  her  bolts  or  nails  are  fo  eaten  with  ruft, 
and  fo  worn  away,  that  they  occafion  hollows  in  the 
planks,  whereby  the  veffel  is  rendered  leaky. 

Iron  -  Wood)  in  botany.  See  the  article  Sideroxy- 
lum. 

Iron -Wort,  in  botany.  See  the  article  Sideritis. 

IRONY,  in  rhetoric,  is  when  a  perfon  fpeaks  con¬ 
trary  to  his  thoughts,  in  order  to  add  force  to  hisdif- 
courfe  ;  whence  Quintilian  calls  it  d'tverftloquium. 

Thus,  when  a  notorious  villain  is  fcornfully  com¬ 
plimented  with  the  titles  of  a  very  honeft  and  excellent 
perfon  ;  the  charafter  of  the  perfon  commended,  the 
air  of  contempt  that  appears  in  the  fpeaker,  and  the 
exorbitancy  of  the  commendations,  fufficiently  difco- 
ver  the  diffimulation  of  irony. 

Ironical  exhortation  is  a  very  agreeable  kind  of  trope; 
which,  after  having  fet  the  inconveniences  of  a  thing 
in  the  clearell  light,  concludes  with  a  feigned  encou¬ 
ragement  to  purfue  it.  Such  is  that  of  Horace,  when, 
having  beautifully  defcribed  the  noife  and  tumults  of 
Rome,  he  adds  ironically, 

“  Go  now,  and  ftudy  tuneful  verfe  at  Rome  !” 

IROQUOIS,  the  name  of  five  nations  in  North 
America,  in  alliance  with  the  Britifh  colonies.  They 
are  bounded  by  Canada  on  the  north,  by  the  Britifh 
plantations  of  New  York  and  Penfilvania  on  the  eaft 
and  fouth,  and  by  the  lake  Ontario  on  the  weft. 


IRRADIATION,  the  aft  of  emitting  fubtile  ef-  Irradiation 
fluvia,  like  the  rays  of  the  fun,  every  way.  See  Ef-  i! 
fluvia. 

IRREGULAR,  fomething  that  deviates  from  the 
common  forms  or  rules :  thus,  we  fay  an  irregular  for¬ 
tification,  an  irregular  building,  an  irregular  figure, 

See.  See  the  articles  Fortification,  &c. 

Irregular,  in  grammar,  fuch  inflections  of  words- 
as  vary  from  the  general  rules  ;  thus  we  fay,  irregular 
nouns,  irregular  verbs,  &c. 

The  diftinftion  of  irregular  notins,  according  to  Mr 
Ruddiman,  is  into  three  kinds,  viz.  variable,  defeftive, 
and  abundant ;  and  that  of  irregular  verbs  into  anoma¬ 
lous,  defeftive,  and  abundant. 

IRROMANGO,  or  Erramongo,  one  of  the  new 
Hebrides  iflands,  is  about  24  or  25  leagues  in  circuit ; 
the  middle  of  it  lies  in  E.  Long.  169.  19.  S.  Lat.  18. 

54.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  middle  fize,  and  have 
a  good  fliape  and  tolerable  features.  Their  colour  is 
very  dark;  and  they  paint  their  faces,  fome  with  black, 
and  others  with  red  pigment :  their  hair  is  curly  and 
crifp,  and  fomewhat  woolly.  Few  women  were  feen; 
and  thofe  very  ugly  :  they  wore  a  petticoat  made  of 
the  leaves  of  fome  plant.  The  men  were  quite  naked, 
excepting  a  belt  tied  about’  the  waift,  and  a  piece  of 
cloth,  or  a  leaf,  ufed  for  a  wrapper.  No  canoes  were 
feen  in  any  part  of  the  ifland.  They  live  in  houfes 
covered  with  thatch;  and  their  plantations  are  laid  out 
by  line,  and  fenced  'round.  An  unlucky  feuffle  be¬ 
tween  the  Britifh  failors  and  thefe  people,  in  which 
four  of  the  latter  were  defperately  wounded,  prevented 
captain  Cook  from  being  able  to  give  any  particular 
information  concerning  the  produce,  &c.  of  this  ifland. 

IRTIS,  a  large  river  of  Afia,  in  Siberia,  which 
rifes  among  the  hills  of  the  country  of  the  Kalmucks, 
and,  running  north-eaft,  falls  into  the  Oby  near  To- 
bolfk.  It  abounds  with  filh,  particularly  fturgeon, 
and  delicate  falmon. 

IRVIN,  a  fea-porttown  of  Scotland,  in  the  bai- 
liewick  of  Cunningham  ;  feated  at  the  mouth  of  a  river 
of  the  fame  name  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde  ;  in  W.  Long.. 

2.55.  N.  Lat.  55.  36. 

ISAAC,  the  Jewilh  patriarch,  and  example  of  fi¬ 
lial  obedience,  died  1716,  B.  C.  aged  180. 

ISAIAH,  the  firft  of  the  four  greater  prophets, 
was  the  fon  of  Amos;  and  was  of  royal  blood,  his  fa¬ 
ther  being  brother  to  Azariah  king  of  Juda.  He 
prophefied  under  the  reigns  of  Uzzfah,  Jotham,  Aliaz,. 
and  Hezekiah,  from  the  785th  to  the  681ft  year  be¬ 
fore  the  Chriftian  aera ;  when  king  Manafieh  caufed 
him  to  be  put  to  death  in  a  very  advanced  age.  His 
prophecies  are  in  Hebrew  ;  his  ftyle  is  noble,  fub- 
lime,  and  florid :  he  fpeaks  fo  clearly  of  Chrift,  and 
of  the.  great  circumftances  of  his  life  and  death,  that 
he  appears  to  be  rather  an  evangelift  and  an  hiftorian 
who  relates  what  has  already  happened,  than  a  man 
who  foretels  what  was  not  to  be  accomplilhed  till  feve- 
ral  ages  were  palled. 

IS.iEUS,  a  Greek  orator,  born  at  Colchis,  in  Sy¬ 
ria,  was  the  difciple  of  Lyfias,  and  the  mafter  of  De- 
mofthenes ;  and  taught  eloquence  at  Athens,  about 
344  years  B.  C.  Sixty-four  orations  are  attributed 
to  him  ;  but  he  compofed  no  more  than  50,  of  which 
only  10  are  now  remaining.  He  took  Lyfias  for  his 
model.,  and  fo  well  imitated  his  ftyle  and  elegance* 

that. 
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iritis,  that  we  might  eafily  confound  the  one  with  the  other, 
"  ~  were  it  not  for  the  figures  which  Ifams  firft  introduced 

into  frequent  ufe.  He  was  alfo  the  firft  who  applied 
eloquence  to  politics,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
difciple  Demofthenes. 

He  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with  Ifaeus,  ano¬ 
ther  celebrated  orator,  who  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Pliny  the  Younger,  about  the  year  97. 

ISATIS,  wo  ad  ;  a  genus  of  the  iiliquofa  order, 
belonging  to  the  tetradynamia  clafs,of  plants.  There 
are  four  fpecies  ;  but  the  only  one  worthy  of  notice  is 
the  tindloria,  or  Common  woad,  which  is  cultivated  in 
feveral  parts  of  Britain  for  the  purpofes  of  dyeing  ; 
being  ufed  as  a  foundation  for  many  of  the  dark  co¬ 
lours.  See  Cowui-Making,  n°  37;  and  Woad. 

The  plant  is  biennial ;  the  lower  leaves  are  of  an  ob¬ 
long  oval  figure,  and  pretty  thick  confidence,  ending  in 
obtufe  roundilh  points  ;  they  are  entire  on  their  edges, 
and  of  a  lucid  green.  The  ftalks  rife  four  feet  high, 
dividing  into  feveral  branches,  garnilhed  with  arrow- 
fhaped  leaves  fitting  clofe  to  the  ftalks  j  the  branches 
are  terminated  by  fmall  yellow  flowers,  in  very  clofe 
clufters,  which  are  compofed  of  four  fmall  petals, 
placed  in  form  of  a  crofs,  which  are  fucceeded  by  pods 
ftiaped  like  a  bird’s  tongue,  which,  when  ripe,  turn 
black,  and  open  with  two  valves,  having  one  cell,  in 
which  is  lituated  a  Angle  feed. 

This  fort  i9  fown  upon  frefh  land  which  is  in  good 
heart,  for  which  the  cultivators  of  woad  pay  a  large 
rent.  They  generally  choofe  to  have  their  lands  fituated 
near  great  towns,  where  there  is  plenty  of  drefiing  ; 
but  they  never  ftay  long  on  the  fame  fpot :  for  the 
beft  ground  will  not  admit  of  being  fown  with  woad 
more  than  twice ;  and  if  it  is  oftener  repeated,  the 
crop  feldom  pays  the  charges  of  culture,  &c.  Thofe 
who  cultivate  this  commodity  have  gangs  of  people 
who  have  been  bred  to  the  employment;  fo  that  whole 
families  travel  about  from  place  to  place,  wherever 
their  principal  fixes  on  land  for  the  purpofe.  As  the 
goodnefs  of  woad  confifts  in  the  fize  and  fatnefs  or 
thickncfs  of  the  leaves,  the  only  method  to  obtain  this, 
is  by  foiving  the  feed  upon  ground  at  a  proper  feafon, 
and  allowing  the  plants  proper  room  to  grow;  as  alfo 
to  keep  them  clean  from  weeds,  which,  if  permitted  to 
row,  will  rob  the  plants  of  their  nourifhment.  After 
aving  made  choice  of  a  proper  fpot  of  land,  which 
(hould  not  be  too  light  and  fandy,  nor  over  ftiff  and 
moift,  but  rather  a  gentle  hazel  loam,  whofe  parts 
will  eafily  feparate,  the  next  is  to  plough  this  up  juft 
before  winter,  laying  it  in  narrow  high  ridges,  that 
the  froft  may  penetrate  through  the  ridges  to  mellow 
and  fcften  the  clods ;  then  in  the  fpring  plough  it 
again  croffwife,  laying  it  again  in  narrow  ridges. 
After  it  has  lain  for  fome  time  in  this  manner,  and  the 
weeds  begin  to  grow,  it  fhould  be  well  harrowed  to 
deftroy  them:  this  (hould  be  repeated  twice  while  the 
weeds  are  young;  and,  if  there  are  any  roots  of  large 
perennial  weeds,  they  muft  be  harrowed  out,  and  car¬ 
ried  off  the  ground.  In  June  the  ground  (hould  be  a 
third  time  ploughed,  when  the  furrows  fhould  be  nar¬ 
row,  and  the  ground  ftirred  as  deep  as  the  plough 
will  go,  that  the  parts  may  be  as  well  feparated  as 
poffiblc;  and  when  the  weeds  appear  again,  the  ground 
fhould  be  well  harrowed  to  deftroy  them.  Toward 
the  end  of  July,  or  the  beginning  of  Auguft,  it  fhould 


be  ploughed  the  laft  time,  when  the  land  fhould  be  Ifatis. 
laid  fmooth  ;  and  when  there  is  a  profpeft  of  fhowers, 
the  ground  muft  be  harrowed  to  receive  the  feeds, 
which  (hould  be  fown  in  rows  with  the  drill-plough, 
or  in  broad-caft  after  the  common  method  ;  but  it  will 
be  proper  to  fteep  the  feeds  one  night  in  water  before 
they  are  fown,  which  will  prepare  them  for  vegeta¬ 
tion  :  if  the  feeds  are  fown  in  drills,  they  will  be  co¬ 
vered  with  an  inftrument  fixed  to  the  plough  for  that 
purpofe,  but  thofe  which  are  fown  broad-caft  in  the 
common  way  muft  be  well  harrowed  in.  If  the  feeds 
are  good,  and  the  feafon  favourable,  the  plants  will 
appear  in  a  fortnight,  and  in  a  month  or  five  weeks 
will  be  fit  to  hoe  ;  for  the  fooner  this  is  performed 
when  the  plants  are  diftinguilhable,  the  better  they 
will  thrive,  and  the  weeds  being  then  young  will  be 
foon  deftroyed.  The  method  of  hoeing  thefe  plants 
is  the  fame  as  for  turneps  :  with  this  difference  only, 
that  thefe  plants  need  not  be  thinned  fo  much  ;  for  at 
the  firft  hoeing,  if  they  are  feparated  to  the  diftance 
of  four  inches,  and  at  the  laft  to  fix  inches,  it  will  be 
fpace  enough  for  the  growth  of  the  plants  ;  and  if  this 
is  carefully  performed,  and  in  dry  weather,  moft  of  the 
weeds  will  be  deftroyed  .*  but  as  fome  of  them  may 
efcape  in  this  operation,  and  young  weeds  will  rife, 
fo  the  ground  (hould  be  a  'fecond  time  hoed  in  the 
beginning  of  Oftober,  always  choofing  a  dry  time  for 
this  work ;  at  this  fecond  operation,  the  plants  (hould 
be  fingled  out  to  the  diftance  they  are  to  remain. 

After  this,  if  carefully  performed,  the  ground  will  be 
clean  from  weeds  till  the  fpring,  when  young  weeds 
will  come  up  :  therefore  about  the  middle  of  March 
will  be  a  good  time  to  hoe  the  ground  again  ;  for 
while  the  weeds  are  young,  it  may  be  performed  in 
lefs  than  half  the  time  it  would  require  if  the  weeds 
were  permitted  to  grow  large,  and  the  fun  and  wind 
will  much  fooner  kill  them  :  this  hoeing  will  alfo  ftir 
the  furface  9f  the  ground,  and  greatly  promote  the 
growth  of  the  plants ;  if  this  is  performed  in  dry 
weather,  the  ground  will  be  clean  till  the  firft  crop  of 
woad  is  gathered,  after  which  it  muft  be  again  well 
cleaned  ;  if  this  is  carefully  repeated  after  the  gather¬ 
ing  each  crop,  the  land  will  always  lie  clean,  and  the 
lants  will  thrive  the  better.  The  expence  of  the  firft  ‘ 
oeing  will  be  about  fix  (hillings  per  acre,  and  for  the 
after  hoeings  half  that  price  will  be  fufficient,  pro¬ 
vided  they  are  performed  when  the  weeds  are  young, 
for  if  they  are  fuffeted  to  grow  large,  it  will  require 
more  labour,  nor  can  it  be  fo  well  performed. 

If  the  land,  in  which  this  feed  is  fown,  lhonld  have 
been  in  culture  before  for  other  crops,  fo  not  in  good 
heart,  it  will  require  drefiing  before  it  is  fown,  in 
which  cafe  rotten  ttable-dung  is  preferable  to  any  other; 
but  this  (hould  not  be  laid  on  till  the  laft  ploughing, 
juft  before  the  feeds  are  fown,  and  not  fpread  till  the 
land  is  ploughed,  that  the  fnn  may  not  exhale  the 
goodnefs  of  it,  which  in  fummer  is  foon  loft  when 
(pread  on  the  ground.  The  quantity  (hould  not  be 
lefs  than  20  loads  to  each  acre,  which  will  keep  the 
ground  in  heart  till  the  crop  of  woad  is  fpent. 

The  time  for  gathering  of  the  crop  is  according  to 
the  feafon  :  but  it  (hould  be  performed  as  foon  as  the 
leaves  are  fully  grown,  while  they  are  perfedlly  green ; 
for  when  they  begin  to  change  pale,  great  part  of 
their  goodnefs  is  over,  for  the  quantity  will  be  lefs, 

and 
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and  the  quality  greatly  diminiihed. 

If  the  land  is  good,  and  the  crop  well  hufbanded, 
it  will  produce  three  or  four  gatherings  ;  but  the  two 
firft  are  the  beft.  Thefe  are  commonly  mixed  toge¬ 
ther  in  the  manufacturing  of  it :  but  the  after  crops 
are  always  kept  feparate ;  for  if  thefe  are  mixed  with 
the  other,  the  whole  will  be  of  little  value.  The  two 
firft  crops  will  fell  from  25  to  30 1.  a  ton;  but  the 
latter  will  not  bring  more  than  7  or  8  1.  and  fometimes 
not  fo  much.  An  acre  of  land  will  produce  a  ton  of 
woad,  and  in  good  feafons  near  a  ton  and  an  half. 

When  the  planters  intend  to  fave  the  feeds,  they 
cut  three  crops  of  the  leaves,  and  then  let  the  plants 
Hand  till  the  next  year  for  feed  ;  but  if  only  one  crop 
is  cut,  and  that  only  of  the  outer  leaves,  letting  all 
the  middle  leaves  Hand  to  'nourifti  the  ftalks,  the  plants 
will  .grow  ftronger,  and  produce  a  much  greater  quan¬ 
tity  of  feeds. 

Thefe  feeds  are  often  kept  two  years,  but  it  is  al¬ 
ways  beft  to  fow  new  feeds  when  they  can  be  obtained. 
The  feeds  ripen  in  Auguft  5  and  when  the  pods  turn  to 
a  dark  colour,  the  feeds  fhould  be  gathered.  It  is  beft 
done  by  reaping  the  ftalks  in  the  fame  manner  as  wheat, 
fpreading  the  ftalks  in  rows  upon  the  ground:  and  in 
four  or  five  days  the  feeds  will  be  fit  to  threfh  out, 
provided  the  weather  is  dry  ;  for  if  it  lies  long,  the 
pods  will  open  and  let  out  the  feeds. 

There  are  fome  of  the  woad  planters,  who  feed 
down  the  leaves  in  winter  with  fhcep ;  which  is  a  very 
bad  method  :  for  all  plants  which  are  to  remain  for  a 
future  crop,  fhould  never  be  eaten  by  cattle,  for  that 
greatly  weakens  the  plants  ;  therefore  thofe  who  eat 
down  their  wheat  in  winter  with  Iheep  are  equally 
blameable. 

Isatis,  in  zoology,  a  fynonime  of  the  Lagopus. 
See  Canis. 

ISAURA,  (anc.  geog.),  a  ftrong  city  at  mount 
Taurus,  in  Ifauria :  twice  demoliftied :  firft  by  Per- 
diccas,  or  rather  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  through 
defpair,  deftroyed  themfelves  by  fire,  rather  than  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  5  again,  by  Servilius,  who 
thence  took  the  furname  Jfauricus.  Strabo  fays, 
there  were  two  Ifaurus,  the  old  and  the  new,  but  fo 
near,  that  other  writers  took  them  but  for  one. 

ISAURIA,  (anc.  geog.)  acountry  touching  Pam- 
pbylia  and  Cilicia  on  the  north,  rugged  and  moun¬ 
tainous,  fituate  almoft  in  mount  Taurus,  and  taking 
its  name  from  Ifaura. 

ISCHIUM,  in  anatomy,  one  of  the  bones  of  the 
pelvis.  See  Anatomy,  n°  40, 

ISCHURY,  a  difeafe  confiding  of  an  entire  fup- 
preflion  of  urine.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to)  Me¬ 
dicine. 

ISCLASTICS,  3  kind  of  games,  or  combats,  ce¬ 
lebrated  in  Greece  and  Afia,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  emperors. 

The  vi&or  at  thefe  games  had  very  confiderable 
privileges  conferred  on  him,  after  the  example  of  Au- 
guftus  and  the  Athenians,  who  did  the  like  to  con¬ 
querors  at  the  Olympic,  pythian,  andifthmian  games. 
They  were  crowned  on  the  fpot  immediately  after  their 
victory,  had  penfions  allowed  them,  were  furnifhed 
with  provifions  at  the  public  coft,  and  were  carried  in 
triumph  to  their  country. 

ISCHIA,  an  Ifland  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 


Naples,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  lying  on  the 
coaft  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  diftant.  It  is  full  of  agreeable  valleys,  which 
produce  excellent  fruits.  It  hath  alfo  mountains  on 
which  grow  vines  of  an  excellent  kind :  likewife 
fountains,  rivulets,  and  fine  gardens. 

Ischia,  a  town  of  Italy,  and  capital  of  an  ifland  of 
the  fame  name,  with  a  biftiop’s  fee,  and  a  ftrong  fort. 
Both  the  city  and  fortrefis  ftand  upon  a  rock,  which  is 
joined  to  the  ifland  by  a  ftrong  bridge  ;  the  rock  is 
about  feven  furlongs  in  circumference.  The  city  is 
like  a  pyramid  of  houfes  piled  upon  one  another, 
which  makes  a  very  Angular  and  ftriking  appearance. 
At  the  end  of  the  bridge  next  the  city  are  iron  gates, 
which  open  into  a  fubterraneous  paflage,  through 
which  they  enter  the  city.  They  are  always  guarded 
by  foldier3  who  are  natives  of  the  ifland.  E.  Long. 
13.  55.  N.  Lat.  40.  50. 

ISENACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the  circle 
of  Upper  Saxony,  from  whence  one  of  the  Saxon 
princes  takes  the  title  of  duke.  There  are  iron 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  E.  Long.  9.  17.  N. 
Lat.  51.  o. 

ISENBURG,  a  large  town  of  Germany,  capital 
of  a  county  of  the  fame  name,  with  a  handfome 
caftle,  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E.  Long.  7.  14. 
N.  Lat.  50.  28.  The  county  belongs  to  the  eleftor 
of  Treves. 

ISENGHEIN,  a  town  of  the  Auftrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  with  the  title  of  a  principality ,  feated  on  the 
river  Mandera,  in  E.  Long.  3.  18.  N.  Lat.  50.44. 

ISH,  in  Scots  law,  fignifies  expiry.  Thus  we 
fay  “  the  ijh  of  a  leafe.”  It  fignifies  alfo  to  go  out  { 
thus  we  fay  “  free  ijh  and  entry”  from  and  to  any 
place. 

ISIA,  feafts  and  facrifices  anciently  folemnized  in 
honour  of  the  goddefs  Ills. 

The  ijta  were  full  of  abominable  impurities ;  and 
for  that  reafon,  thofe  who  were  initiated  were  obliged 
to  take  an  oath  of  fecrecy :  they  were  held  for  nine 
days  fucceflively ;  but  were  fo  abominable,  that  the 
fenate  aboliihed  them  at  Rome,  under  the  confulihip 
of  Pifo  and  Gabinius. 

ISENARTS,  or  Eisenarts,  a  confiderable  town 
of  Germany  in  Auftria,  and  in  Styria ;  famous  for  its 
iron  mines.  E.  Long.  15.  25.  N.  Lat.  46.  56. 

ISERNIA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  county  of  Molife,  with  a  bifhop’s 
fee.  It  is  feated  at  the  foot  of  the  Appenines,  in 
E.  Long.  14.  20. 

ISIDORUS,  called  Damiatensis,  or  Pelusiota, 
from  his  living  in  a  folitude  near  that  city,  was  one  of 
the  mod  famous  of  all  St  Chryfoftom’s  difciples,  and 
floiirifhed  in  the  time  of  the  general  council  held  in 
421.  We  have  2012  of  his  epiftles  in  five  books. 
They  are  fhort,  but  well  written  in  Greek.  The  beft 
edition  is  that  of  Paris,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  printed  in , 
1638,  in  folio. 

ISIGNI,  a  town  of  France,  in  Lower  Normandy,, 
with  a  fmall  harbour,  and  well  known  on  account  of 
its  falt-works,  its  cyder,  and  its  butter.  W.  Long, 
o,  50.  N.  Lat.  49.  20. 

ISIS,  an  Egyptian  goddefs,  whofe  worihip  was  fo 
infamous,  that  the  priefts  were  forbid  to  fpeak  any 
thing  of  it ;  and  the  fenate  did  often  prohibit  its 
pradlice- 
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praftice  in  Rome.  She  is  pi&ured  with  a JiJlrum  in 
her  hand,  a  mulical  inftrument  not  much  unlike  a 
cymbal;  and  was  often  called  Terra ,  from  whence 
(he  is  reprefented  as  having  many  breads.  Some  hi- 
ftorians  fay  fhe  was  queen  of  Egypt,  and  reigned  there 
with  her  hufband  Ofiris,  A.  M.  2500. 

ISINGLASS.  See  Ichthyocolla. 

ISLAND,  a  tradl  of  dry  land  encompaffed  with 
water;  in  which  fenfe  it  Hands  contradiftinguilhed  from 
Continent,  or  Terra  Firma. 

Several  naturalills  are  of  opinion,  that  the  iflands 
were  formed  at  the  deluge  ;  others  think,  that  there 
have  been  new  iflands  formed  by  the  calling  up  of  vad 
heaps  of  clay,  mud,  fand,  &c. ;  others  think  they  have 
been  feparated  from  the  continent  by  violent  (forms, 
inundations,  and  earthquakes.  Thefe  lad  have  ob- 
ferved,  that  the  Ead- Indies,  which  abound  in  iflands 
more  than  any  other  part  of  the  world,  are  likewife 
more  annoyed  with  earthquakes,  tempelfs,  lightnings, 
volcanos,  &c.  than  any  other  part.  Others  again 
conclude,  that  iflands  are  as  ancient  as  the  world,  and 
that  there  were  fome  at  the  beginning;  and,  among 
other  arguments,  fupport  their  opinion  from  Gen.  x.  5. 
and  other  paffages  of  Scripture. 

Varenius  thinks  that  there  have  been  iflands  pro¬ 
duced  eacli  of  thefe  ways.  St  Helena,  Afcenfion, 
and  other  ffeep  rocky  iflands,  he  fuppofes  to  have  be¬ 
come  fo  by  the  fea’3  overflowing  their  neighbouring 
champaigns  ;  but  by  the  heaping  up  huge  quantities 
of  fand,  and  other  terreflrial  matter,  he  thinks  the 
iflands  of  Zealand,  Japan,  &c.  were  formed.  Suma¬ 
tra  and  Ceylon,  and  mod  of  the  Eaft-India  iflands, 
he  thinks,  were  rent  off  from  the  main  land;  and  con¬ 
cludes,  that  the  iflands  of  the  Archipelago  were 
formed  in  the  fame  way,  imagining  it  probable  that 
Deucalion’s  flood  might  contribute  towards  it.  The 
ancients  had  a  notion  that  Delos,  and  a  few  other 
iflands,  rofe  from  the  bottom  of  the  fea;  which,  how 
fabulous  foever  it  may  appear,  agrees  with  later  ob- 
fervations.  Seneca  takes  notice,  that  the  ifland  The- 
rafia  rofe  thus  out  of  the  jEgean  fea  in  his  time,  of 
which  the  mariners  were  eye-witneffes. 

It  is  indeed  very  probable,  that  many  iflands  have 
exifted  not  only  from  the  deluge,  but  from  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world;  and  we  have  undoubted  proofs  of 
the  formation  of  iflands  in  all  the  different  ways  above- 
mentioned.  Another  way,  however,  in  which  iflands 
are  frequently  formed  in  the  South  Sea,  is  by  the 
coralline  infeds:  (See  Corallina.)  On  this  fubjedl 
the  following  curious  difftrtation  by  Alexander  Dal- 
rymple,  Efq;  hath  appeared  in  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
adions  for  the  year  1767. 

“  Thefe  iflands  are  generally  long  and  narrow: 
they  are  formed  by  a  narrow  bar  of  land,  inclofing 
the  fea  within  it ;  generally,  perhaps  always,  with 
fome  ingrefs  at  lealt  to  the  tide;  commonly  with  an 
opening  capable  of  receiving  a  canoe,  and  frequently 
fufficient  to  admit  even  larger  veffels. 

“  The  origin  of  thefe  iflands  will  explain  their  na¬ 
ture.  .  What  led  me  firft  to  this  dedudtion  was  an  ob- 
fervation  of  Abdul  Roobin,  a  Sooloo  pilot,  that  all 
the  iflands  lying  off  the  north- eall  coaft  of  Borneo  had 
fhoals  to  the  eaftward  of  them. 

“  Thefe  iflands  being  covered  to  the  weftward  by 
Borneo,  the  winds  from  that  quarter  do  not  attack 


them  with  violence.  But  the  north-eafl  winds,  tum¬ 
bling  in  the  billows  from  a  wide  ocean,  heap  up  the 
coral  with  which  thofe  feas  are  filled.  This,  obvious 
after  dorms,  is  perhaps  at  all  other  times  imperceptibly 
effected. 

“  The  coral  banks,  raifed  in  the  fame  manner,  be¬ 
come  dry.  Thefe  banks  are  found  of  all  depths,  at 
all  diftances  from  fhore,  entirely  unconnedfed  with  the 
land,  and  detached  from  each  other:  although  it  often 
happens  that  they  are  divided  by  a  narrow  gut  with¬ 
out  bottom. 

“  Coral  banks  alfo  grow,  by  a  quick  progreflion, 
towards  the  furface ;  but  the  winds,  heaping  up  the 
coral  from  deeper  water,  chiefly  accelerate  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  thefe  into  fhoals  and  iflands.  They  become 
gradually  fhallower  ;  and,  when  once  the  fea  meets 
with  refidanee,  the  coral  is  quickly  thrown  up  by  the 
force  of  the  waves  breaking  againd  the  bank  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  that,  in  the  open  fea,  there  is  fcarce  an  in¬ 
dance  of  a  coral  bank  having  fo  little  water  that  a 
large  fhip  cannot  pafs  over,  but  it  is  alfo  fo  (hallow 
that  a  boat  would  ground  on  it. 

“  I  have  feen  thefe  coral  banks  in  all  the  ftages; 
fome  in  deep  water,  others  with  few  rocks  appearing 
above  the  furface;  fome  jud  formed  into  iflands-,  with¬ 
out  the  lead  appearance  of  vegetation  ;  and  others 
from  fuch  as  have  a  few  weeds  on  the  highefl  part,  to 
thofe  which  are  covered  with  large  timber,  with  a  bot- 
tomlefs  fea  at  a  pidol-fhot  didance. 

.  “  The  loofe  coral,  rolled  inward  by  the  billows  in 
large  pieces,  will  ground  ;  and  the  reflux  being 
unable  to  carry  them  away,  they  become  a  bar  to 
coagulate  the  fand,  always  found  intermixed  with 
coral;  which  fand,  being  eafied  raifed,  will  be  lodged 
at  top.  When  the  fand- bank  is  raifed  by  violent 
dorms  beyond  the  reach  of  common  waves,  it  becomes 
a  reding-place  to  vagrant  birds,  whom  the  fearch  of 
prey  draws  thither.  The  dung,  feathers,  &c.  increafc 
the  foil,  and  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of  accidental 
roots,  branches,  and  feed,  cad  up  by  the  waves,  or 
brought  thither  by  birds.  Thus  iflands  are  formed: 
the  leaves  and  rotten  branches  intermixing  with  the 
fand,  form  in  time  a  light  black  mould,  of  which  in 
general  thefe  iflands confid;  more  fandy  as  lefs  woody; 
and,  when  full  of  large  trees,  with  a  greater  propor¬ 
tion  of  mould. 

“  Cocoa  nuts,  continuing  long  in  the  fea  without 
lofittg  their  vegetative  powers,  are  commonly  to  be 
found  in  fuch  iflands ;  particularly  as  they  are 
adapted  to  all  foils,  whether  fandy,  rich,  or  rocky. 

“  The  violence  of  the  waves  within  the  tropics, 
mud  generally  be  diredfed  to  two  points,  according  to 
the  monfoons. 

“  Hence  the  iflands  formed  from  coral  banks  mud 
be  long  and  narrow,  and  lie  nearly  in  a  meridional 
diredtion.  For  even  fuppofing  the  banks  to  be  round, 
as  they  feldom  are  when  large,  the  fea,  meeting  mod 
refidanee  in  the  middle,  muff  heave  up  the  matter  in 
greater  quantities  there  than  towards  the  extremities: 
and,  by  the  fame  rule,  the  ends  will  generally  be  open, 
or  at  lead  lowed.  They  will  alfo  commonly  have 
foundings  there,  as  the  remains  of  the  bank,  not  accu¬ 
mulated,  will  be  under  water. 

“  Where  the  coral  banks  are  not  expofed  to  the 
common  monfoon,  they  will  alter  their  diredlion ; 
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IfLisd.  and  be  either  round,  extend  in  the  parallel,  or  be  fequence  of  which,  it  promotes  the  cultivation,  and 
of  irregular  forms,  according  to  accidental  circum-  procures  vent  for  the  manufa&ures,  of  a  large  did ri& 
fiances.  behind  it ;  while  the  intermediate  midland  fpace  finds 

“  The  interior  parts  of  thefe  iflands  being  fea,  a  profit  in  that  inland  trade,  which  thefe  two  diflridls 
fometimes  form  harbours  capable  of  receiving  vtfiels  fupply.  The  winds  contrary  on  one  fide  are  favour- 
of  fome  burthen,  and,  I  believe,  always  abound  greatly  able  on  the  other  ;  and  the  fea,  the  common  road  to 
with  fifh ;  and,  fuch  as  I  have  feen,  with  turtle-grafs  both  coafts,  is  continually  ploughed  by  veficls  out- 
and  other  fea-plants,  particularly  one  fpecies,  called  ward  and  homeward  bound,  which  keeps  up  that  ac- 
by  the  Sooloos  gamntye,  which  grows  in  little  glo-  tive  and  enterprizing  fpirit  which  characterizes  iflan- 
bules,  and  is  fomewhat  pungent,  as  well  as  acid,  to  der3.  An  ifland  has  at  once  the  moft  extenfive  and 
the  tafte.  the  moft  effectual  frontier,  and  this'  on  all  fides,  fub- 

“  It  need  not  be  repeated,  that  the  ends  of  thofe  filling  for  ever,  without  repairs,  and  without  expence  : 
iflands  only  are  the  places  to  expeCt  foundings  ;  and  and,  which  is  ftill  more,  derives  from  this  very  frontier 
they  commonly  have  a  fhallow  fpit  running  out  from  a  great  part  of  the  fubfiftence  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
each  point.  a  valuable  article  in  its  commerce,  from  its  fi/heries.  It 

“  Abdul  Roobin’s  obfervation  points  out  another  is  commonly  fa  id  the  fea  is  a  mine,  but  in  truth  it  is 
circumftance,  which  may  be  ufeful  to  navigators;  by  better;  its  treafure3  are  more  lading  and  more  certain, 
cOnfideration  of  the  winds  to  which  any  iflands  are  procured  by  labour  folely,  and  fit  for  ufe  or  for  fale  as 
mod  expofed,  to  form  a  probable  conje&iire  which  foon  as  procured,  quickly  confumed,  and  thereby  the 
fide  has  deepeft  water;  and  from  a  view  which  fide  fource  of  continual  employment  to  a  flout,  hardy,  laT 
has  the  fhoals,  an  idea  may  be  formed  which  winds  rage  borious  race  of  men,  who  likewife  find  employment  for 
with  mod  violence.”  numbers,  and  are  in  various  refpefls  otherwife  benefi* 

Iflands  from  their  fituation  enjoy  many  great  advan-  clal  members  of  the  community.  The  defence  of  this 
tages,  the  principal  of  which  are  thefe.  In  the  fird  natural  barrier,  which,  as  we  have  faid,  cods  nothing; 
place,  many  benefits  are  derived  to  the  inhabitants  of  but  on  the  contrary  yields  much,  is  not  only  perma- 
an  ifland  from  its  unity.  The  very  larged  country  on  nent,  but  in  every  refpeft  more  to  be  relied  on  than 
a  continent  is  ftill  but  a  part,  which  implies  depen-  any  that  could  be  raifed  by  the  (kill  and  induflry  of 
dance,  and  is  necefiarily  attended  with  a  train  of  im-  men  at  the  greateft  expence.  All  thefe  bleflings  and 
perfedions ;  from  all  of  which,  by  the  unerring  and  benefits  are  infured  by  the  lefTon  that  Nature  di&ates, 
unalterable  laws  of  nature,  the  people  who  live  in  an  fome  would  fay  the  law  which  {he  preferibes,  to  the  in- 
ifland  are  or  may  be  entirely  free.  All  countries  on  habitants  of  everjr  ifland,  to  place  all  their  hopes  in  the 
the  continent  are  expofed  to  continual  dangers,  againft  affiduous  cultivation  of  their  own  country,  to  bend  all 
which  their  inhabitants  mud  be  perpetually  upon  their  their  endeavours  to  raifing  and  extending  their  corn- 
guard.  This  renders  a  large  military  force  requifite.  merce,  and  to  put  their  truft  in  Providence,  and  in 
It  involves  them  in  continual  negotiations,  leagues,  and  the  fafeguard  which  (he  direfts  ;  men  accuftomed  to 
alliances;  all  of  which,  however,  cannot  exempt  them  robuft  and  hardy  exercifes,  and  in  what  necefiarily  ari- 
from  frequent  wars,  or  the  miferies  that  attend  them,  fes  from  their  way  of  life,  a  naval  force.  The  fird  in- 
and  which  have  commonly  bad  effects  on  their  inter-  habitants  come  in  veflels,  are  for  a  time  dependent  on 
nal  policy.  In  the  next  place,  the  climate  is  general-  the  country  from  whence  they  came,  arrive  at  inde- 
ly  mild  and  falubrious  from  the  vapours  of  the  furround-  pendence  by  enlarging  their  correfpendence  :  and  thus 
ing  fea,  which  according  to  the  latitude  abates  the  commerce  is  natural  and  efiential  to  the  people  of  an 
violence  of  heat,  and  moderates  the  rigour  of  cold,  ifland  ;  which  is  the  reafon  that  they  thrive  fo  long  as 

both  which  are  fenfibly  and  conftantly  lefs  than  on  they  poffefs  it,  and  gradually  decline  in  the  fame  pro¬ 

continents  under  the  fame  elevation  of  the  pole.  We  portion  in  which  that  decays, 
have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this,  in  the  iflands  call-  Island  of  Ice.  See  Ice -If and. 
ed  anciently  Stcechades,  in  the  modern  Latin  Itijulx  Floating-lsLhum.  Hiftories  are  full  of  accounts 
Arearum ,  by  us  the  iflands  of  Hieres.  They  are  three  of  floating  iflands  ;  but  the  greateft  part  of  them  are 
in  number,  lying  in  430  north  latitude,  before  the  either  falfe  or  exaggerated.  What  we  generally  fee 
port  of  Toulon.  In  them,  the  fruits  of  France  and  I-  of  this  kind  is  no  more  than  the  concretion  of  the 
taly  arrive  at  the  higheft  perfection,  and  all  the  medi-  lighter  and  more  vifeousmatter  floating  on  the  furfacc 
cal  herbs  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  Egypt,  grow  wild,  of  the  water  in  cakes ;  and,  with  the  roots  of  the 
Yet  the  climate  is  wonderfully  temperate  and  pleafant  plants,  forming  congeries  of  different  fizes,  which,  not 
*  See  in  all  feafons*. — There  is  alfo  commonly  a  greater  va-  being  fixed  to  the  fhore  in  any  part,  are  blown  about 

America ,  riety,  and  always  a  greater  fertility,  in  the  foil,  occa-  by  the  winds,  and  float  on  the  furface.  Thefe  are  ge- 

vfi  6.-13-  fioned  chiefly  by  the  warmth  of  the  circumambient  air,  nerally  found  in  lakes,  where  they  are  confined  from 
frequent  fhowers,  and,  in  confequence  of  both,  being  being  carried  too  far  ;  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  fome 
continually  impregnated  with  vegetable  falts.  Another  of  them  acquire  a  very  confiderable  fize.  Seneca  tells 
confiderable  advantage  arifes  from  its  acceffibility  on  us  of  many  of  thefe  floating  iflands  in  Italy  ;  and  fome 
every  fide,  by  which  it  is  open  to  receive  fuppliesfrom  later  writers  have  deferibed  not  a  few  of  them  in  other 
other  countries,  and  has  the  conveniency  of  exporting  places.  But,  however  true  thefe  accounts  might  have 
its  commodities  and  manufaClures  to  all  markets,  and,  been  at  the  time  when  they  wete  written,  very  few 
in  comparifon  of  the  continent,  at  all  feafons.  The  op-  proofs  of  their  authenticity  are  now  to  be  found  ;  the 
pofite  fides  of  an  ifland  may  in  regard  to  commerce  be  floating  iflands  having  either  difappeared  again,  or 
confidered  as  two  countries;  each  has  its  ports,  its  pro-  been  fixed  to  the  fides  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  a 
per  commodities,  its  proper  correfpondencies ;  in  con-  part  of  the  fhore.  Pliny  tells  us  of  a  great  ifland 
Vol.  V.  22  N  which 
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Itani  winch  at  one  time  fwam  about  in  the  lake  Cutilia  in 
!l.  the  country  of  Reatinum,  which  was  difcovered  to  the 
nic‘  old  Romans  by  a  miracle  ;  and  Poraponius  tells  ns, 
that  in  Lydia  there  were  fcveral  iflands  fo  loofe  in  their 
foundations,  that  every  little  accident  (hook  and  remo¬ 
ved  them. 

Island  (or  Iceland)  Crpftal,  a  body  famous  among  the 
writers  on  optics,  for  its  property  of  a  double  refraction; 
but  named  very  improperly,  as  it  has  noneofthediftin- 
guiftiing  properties  of  cryftal,  and  is  plainly  a  body 
of  another  clafs.  Dr  Hill  has  determined  it  to  be  a 
genus  of  fpars,  which  he  has  called,  from  their  figure, 
paralhllopipedia ,  and  of  which  he  hasdefcribed  feveral 
fpecies ;  all  of  which,  as  well  as  fome  other  bodies  of 
a  different  genus,  have  the  fame  properties.  It  is  al¬ 
ways  found  in  form  of  an  oblique  parallellopiped  with 
fix  fides  ;  and  is  found  of  various  fizes,  from  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  to  three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  It  is 
pellucid,  and  not  much  lefs  bright  than  the  purefl 
cryftal ;  and  its  planes  are  all  tolerably  fmooth,  tho’, 
when  nicely  viewed,  they  are  found  to  be  waved  with 
crooked  lines  made  by  the  edges  of  imperfeft  plates. 
What  appears  very  Angular  in  the  ftru&ure  of  this  bo¬ 
dy  is,  that  all  the  furfaces  are  placed  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner,  and  confequently  it  will  fplit  off  into  thin  plates 
either  horizontally  or  perpendicularly  ;  but  this  is 
found,  on  a  iriicrofeope  examination,  to  be  owing  to 
the  regularity  of  figure,  fmoothnefs  of  furface,  and 
nicenefs  of  joining,  in  the  fmall  parallellopiped  concre¬ 
tions  of  which  the  whole  is  compofed.  It  is  very  foft, 
and  eafily  feratched  with  the  point  of  a  pin.  It  will 
not  give  fire  on  being  ftruck  againft  fteel ;  and  fer¬ 
ments  and  is  totally  diffolved  in  aquafortis.  It  was 
firft  difcovered  in  Iceland,  from  whence  it  has  its 
name;  but  has  been  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
many  other  places.  In  England,  fragments  of  other 
fpars  are  often  miftaken  for  it ;  many  of  them  having 
in  fome  degree  the  fame  properties.  For  an  account  of 
the  Angular  refradive  property  of  this  fubftance,  fee 
(the  Index  fubjoined  to)  OfTics. 

ISLE-adam,  a  town  of  France,  with  a  handfome 
eaftle,  and  the  title  of  a  baron  ;  feated  on  the  river 
Oife,  three  miles  from  Beaumont,  and  20  from  Paris. 
E.  Long.  2.  13.  N.  Lat.  49.  7. 

Isle -de-Dieu,  a  fmall  ifland  of  France  in  the  fea  of 
Gafcony,  and  on  the  coaft  of  Poitou,  from  which  it  is 
14  miles.  W.  Long.  2.  5.  N.  Lat.  46.  45. 

lsi.E-de-France,  is  one  of  the  12  general  govern¬ 
ments  of  France;  bounded  on  the  north  by  Picardy; 
on  the  weft  by  Nprmandy,  on  the  fouth  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Orleannois,  and  on  the  eaft  by  that  of 
Champagne.  It  is  about  90  miles  in  length,  and  a3 
much  in  breadth ;  and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Seine, 
Marne,  Oife,  and  Aifne.  The  air  is  temperate,  and 
the  foil  fertile  ;  and  it  abounds  in  wine,  corn,  and 
fruits.  In  contains  10  fmall  diftri&s,  and  Paris  is  the 
capital  city. 

ISNY,  an  imperial  town  of  Germany,  in  Suabia, 
and  in  Algow  ;  feated  on  the  river  Ifny,  in  E.  Long. 
9.  10.  N.  Lat.  47.  33. 

ISNIC,  a  town  of  Turky  in  Afia,  and  in  Natolia, 
with  a  Greek  archbilhop’s  fee.  It  is  the  ancient  Nice, 
famous  for  the  firft  general  council  held  here  in  325. 
There  is  now  nothing  remaining  of  its  ancient  fplendor 
but  an  aquedud.  The  Jews  inhabit  the  greateft  part 


of  it  ;  and  it  is  feated  in  a  country  fertile  in  corn  and  Ifochronal 
excellent  wine.  E.  Long.  30.  9.  N.  Lat.  47.  15.  Il 

ISOCHRONAL,  is  applied  to  fuch  vibrations  of  IiPallan* 
a  pendulum,  as  are  performed  in  the  fame  fpace  of 
time  ;  as  all  the  vibrations  or  fwings  of  the  fame  pen¬ 
dulum  are,  whether  the  arches  it  defcribes  are  (horter 
or  longer. 

Isochron AL-Z/Vre,  that  in  which  a  heavy  body  is 
fuppofed  to  defcend  without  any  acceleration. 

ISOCRATES,  one  of  the  greateft  orators  of 
Greece,  was  born  at  Athens,  436  B.  C.  He  was  the 
fon  of  Theodorus,  who  had  enriched  himfelf  by  ma¬ 
king  mufical  inftruments,  and  gave  his  fon  a  liberal 
education.  Ifocrates  was  the  difciple  of  Prodicus, 

Gorgias,  and  other  great  orators.  He  endeavoured 
at  firft  to  declaim  in  public,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  he 
therefore  contented  himfelf  with  inftru&ing  his  fcho- 
lars  and  making  private  orations.  He  always  (hewed 
great  love  for  his  country  ;  and  being  informed  of  the 
lofs  of  the  battle  of  Cheronea,  he  abftained  four  days 
from  eating,  and  died,  aged  98.  There  are  ftill  ex¬ 
tant  21  of  his  difcourfes  or  orations,  which  are  excel¬ 
lent  performances,  and  have  been  tranfiated  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin  by  Wolfius.  Ifocrates  particularly 
excelled  in  the  juftnefs  of  his  thoughts,  and  the  ele¬ 
gance  of  his  exprdfions.  There  are  alfo  nine  letters 
attributed  to  him. 

ISOLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  in  the  Farther  Calabria,  with  a  bifliop’s 
fee.  It  is  a  fea-port  town,  and  is  feated  15  miles 
fouth-eaft  of  St  Severina.  E.  Long.  7.  33.  N.  Lat. 

39*  *• 

ISOPERIMETRICAL  figures,  in  geometry, 
are  fuch  as  have  equal  perimeters  or  circumferences. 

ISOSCELES  triangle,  in  geometry,  one  that 
has  two  equal  Tides, 

ISPAHAN,  or,  as  the  Perfians  pronounce  it,  Spati- 
hanun,  the  capital  of  Perfia,  is  fituated  in  the  province 
of  Irac,  Agemi,  or  Perfia  Proper,  upon  the  ruins,  as 
generally  fuppofed,  of  the  ancient  Hecatompylos,  or, 
as  others  think,  of  the  Afpa  of  Ptolemy.  Mod  of  the 
Eaftern  aftronomers  and  geographers  place  it  in  N.  Lat. 

32.  25.  E.  Long.  86.  40.  It  ftands  in  a  very  ex- 
tenfive  plain,  furrounded  by  mountains;  and  has  eight 
diftri&s  belonging  to  it,  that  contain  about  400  towns 
and  villages.  The  fertility  of  the  foil,  the  mildnefs  of 
the  feafons,  and  the  fine  temperature  of  the  air,  all 
confpire  to  render  Ifpahan  one  of  the  moft  charming 
and  delightful  cities  in  the  world.  It  is  unanimoufly 
agreed,  that  the  prefent  city  is  of  no  great  antiquity ; 
and  the  two  parts  into  which  it  is  divided,  preferve  the 
names  of  two  contiguous  towns,  from  the  jnndhion  of 
which  it  was  formed.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe,  not- 
withftanding  their  neighbourhood,  bear  an  inveterate 
antipathy  to  each  other;  which  they  difcover  on  all 
public  occafions.  Spauhawn  owes  the  glory  it  now 
pofleffes  to  the  great  Shah  Abas;  who,  after  the  con- 
queft  of.  the  kingdoms  of  Lar  and  Ormus,  charmed 
with  the  fituation  of  this  place,  made  it  the  capital 
of  his  empire,  between  the  years  1620  and  1628. 

The  mountains,  with  which  this  city  is  furrounded; 
defend  it  alike  from  the  fultry  heats  of  fummer,  and 
the  piercing  winds  of  the  winter-feafon ;  and  the  plain 
on  which  it  ftands,  is  watered  by  feveral  rivers,  which 
contribute  alike  to  its  ornament  and  ufe.  Of  thefe  rivers, 
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the  Zenderoud,  after  being  joined  by  the  Mahmood, 
•  pafles  by  Spauhawri ;  where  it  has  three  fine  bridges 
over  it,  and  is  as  broad  as  the  Seine  at  Paris.  The  wa¬ 
ters  of  thefe  united  ftreams  are  fweet,  pleafant,  and 
wholefome,  almoft  beyond  comparifon  ;  as,  indeed,  are 
all  the  fprings  found  in  the  gardens  belonging  to  the 
houfes  of  Spauhawn.  The  extent  of  Spauhawn  is  very 
great  ;  not  lefs,  perhaps,  than  20  miles  within  the 
walls,  which  are  of  earth,  poorly  built,  and  fo  covered 
with  houfes  and  fhaded  with  gardens,  that  in  many 
places  it  is  difficult  to  difcover  them.  The  Perfians 
are  wont  to  fay,  Spauhawn  nifpigehon ,  i.  e.  Spauhawn 
is  half  the  world.  Sir  John  Chardin  fays,  that  tho’ 
fome  reckoned  1 1,000,000  of  inhabitants  in  it,  he  did 
not  himfelf  look  upon  it  as  more  populous  than  Lon¬ 
don.  At  a  diftance,  the  city  is  not  eafily  diftinguilh- 
ed;  for  many  of  the  ftreets  being  adorned  with  plan¬ 
tains,  and  every  houfe  having  its  garden,  the  whole 
looks  like  a  wood.  The  ftreets  in  general  are  neither 
broad  nor  convenient  ;  there  being  three  great  evils 
which  attend  them  :  the  firft  is,  that  being  built  on 
common  fewers,  thefe  are  frequently  broke  up,  which 
is  very  dangerous,  confidering  that  moft  people  are  on 
horfeback  ;  the  fecond  is,  that  there  are  many  wells 
or  pits  in  them,  which  are  not  lefs  dangerous;  the  third 
arifes  from  the  people’s  emptying  all  their  ordure  from 
the  tops  of  their  houfes:  this  laft,  indeed,  is  in  fome 
meafure  qualified  by  the  drynefs  of  the  air,  and  by  its 
being  quickly  removed  by  the  peafants,  who  carry  it 
away  to  dung  their  grounds.  Some  reckon  eight,  and 
others  ten  gates,  befides  pofterns  ;  but  all  agree  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  of  entering  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  or  night.  The  three  principal  fuburbs  annexed  to 
it  are,  Abbas-abad,  built  by  Shah  Abas,  and  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  people  of  Tauris;  Julfa,  inhabited  by  a  co¬ 
lony  of  Armenians,  called  by  fome  New  Julfa ,  to  di- 
ftinguifh  it  from  the  ancient  city  of  that  name,  fitua- 
ted  in  Armenia,  upon  the  Araxes,  whence  the  origi¬ 
nal  inhabitants  of  New  Julfa  were  brought;  and  Ghebr- 
Abad,  or,  as  the  Arabs  pronounce  it,  Kebr-Abad, 
the  ftreet  of  the  faagians,  occupied  entirely  by  the  pro- 
fefibrs  of  magifm,  or  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Per¬ 
fians.  The  river  Zenderoud  feparates  the  city  of  If- 
pahan  and  Abas-Abad,  from  Julfa  and  Ghebr-Abad. 
This  city  has  fuffered  greatly  fince  the  commencement 
of  the  dreadful  rebellion  in  1721 ;  the  whole  kingdom 
from  that  period,  till  a  few  years  ago,  having  been  al¬ 
moft  a  continued  fcene  of  blood,  ravages,  and  confu- 
fion.  A  celebrated  modern  traveller,  who  was  on  the 
fpot,  tells  us,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Julfa,  not  many 
years  before  the  above  revolution  happened,  amounted 
to  30,000  fouls;  had  13  churches  5  and  above  100 
priefts ;  and  paid  the  Perfian  court  200  tomans  yearly 
for  the  free  exercife  of  their  religion  :  that  fome  of  the 
ftreets  were  broad  and  handfome,  and  planted  with 
trees,  with  canals  and  fountains  in  the  middle;  others 
narrow  and  crooked,  and  arched  a  top  ;  others  again, 
though  extremely  narrow,  as  well  as  turning  and 
winding  many  ways,  were  of  an  incredible  length,  and 
refembled  fo  many  labyrinths:  that,  at  a  fmall  diftance 
from  the  town,  there  were  public  walks,  adorned  with 
rows  of  plane-trees  on  each  fide,  ways  paved  with 
itones,  fountains,  and  cifterns  :  that  there  were  above 
too  caravanferas  for  the  ufe  of  merchants  and  travel¬ 
lers,  many  of  which  were  built  by  the  kings  and  prime 


nobility  of  Perfia  :  that,  as  little  rain  fell  there,  the 
ftreets  were  frequently  full  of  duft,  which  rendered  the 
city  difagreeable  during  a  confiderable  part  of  the  funi- 
mer  ;  that  the  citizens,  however,  to  make  this  incon- 
vience  more  tolerable,  ufed  to  water  them  when  the 
weather  was  warmer  than  ufual :  that  there  wa3  a 
caftle  in  the  eaftern  part  of  the  town,  which  the  ci¬ 
tizens  looked  upon  as  impregnable,  in  which  the  public 
money,  and  moft  of  the  military  ftores,  were  faid  to 
be  kept:  that,  notwithftanding  the  baths  and  caravan¬ 
feras  were  almoft  innumerable,  there  was  notone  pub¬ 
lic  hofpital  :  that  moft  of  the  public  buildings  were 
rather  neat  than  magnificent,  though  the  great  mey- 
dan  or  market-place,  the  royal  palace  (which  is  three 
quarters  of  a  league  in  circumference),  and  the  alley 
denominated  Tober-bag,  adjoining  to  it,  made  a  very 
grand  appearance  :  that  the  former  contained  the  roy¬ 
al  mofque;  the  building  denominated  kayferich ,  where 
all  forts  of  foreign  commodities  were  expofed  to  fale; 
and  the  mint,  ftyled  by  the  Perfians  ferraa-khoneh , 
where  the  current-money  of  the  kingdom  was  coined  : 
that,  befides  the  native  Perfians,  there  were  then  in 
Ifpahan  above  10,000  Indians,  all  fupported  by  trade; 
20,000  Georgians,  Circaffians,  and  Tartars  of  Dag- 
heftan  or  Lefgees,  with  a  confiderable  number  of  Eng¬ 
lish,  Dutch,  Portuguefe,  and  a  few  French:  that 
the  Capuchins,  difcalceated  or  bare -footed  Carmelites, 
Jefuits,  Dominicans,  and  Auftin  friars,  had  like  wife 
their  convents  here,  though  they  were  unable  to  make 
any  converts;  and  that  there  were  above  too  mofques 
and  public  colleges.  But  fince  the  fatal  period  above- 
mentioned,  the  fuburb  of  Julfa  was  almoft  totally  a- 
bandoned  by  the  Armenians.  The  government  of  If¬ 
pahan,  23  leagues  long  and  as  many  broad,  compre¬ 
hending  feveral  diftri&s,  moft  of  them  former!  y  well  peo¬ 
pled,  appeared  not  many  years  ago  little  better  than 
a  defart ;  moft  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  fertile  and  de¬ 
lightful  traA  being  fled  and  difperfed.  Multitudes  of 
them  had  taken  a  precarious  refuge  in  the  mountains 
of  Loriftan,  lying  between  Ifpahan  and  Sufter,  whofe 
lands  were  left  untilled,  and  their  houfes  mouldered 
into  ruins.  In  ffiort,  all  the  diftrefles  of  an  unfuccefs- 
ful  war,  or  the  invafion  of  a  barbarous  enemy,  could 
not  have  plunged  the  people  of  Ifpahan  into  greater 
miferythan  the  vi&ories  of  their  tyrannical  king.  Na¬ 
dir  Shah,  who  feemed  more  folicitous  to  humble  his 
own  fubje&s  than  his  enemies.  As  this  was  the  cafe 
before  the  death  of  that  ufurper,  in  what  condition 
muft  we  fuppofe  Ifpahan  and  the  reft  of  Perfia  to  be 
in  now,  as  the  kingdom  hath  been  ever  fince,  till  very 
lately,  defolated  by  a  civil  war  occafioned  by  feveral 
competitors  for  the  crown  ?  Whoever  defires  to  be  more 
fully  informed  in  relation  to  the  ftate  of  the  city  be¬ 
fore  the  troubles,  m3yoorifult  Sir  John  Chardin,  Mr 
Tavernier,  M.  le  Brun,  and  Dr  ICsempfer,  who  is  much 
later  than  the  others. 

ISPIDA,  in  ornithology.  See  Alcedo. 

ISRAEL,  a  name  given  by  the  Deity  to  the  pa¬ 
triarch  Ifaac,  and  often  ufed  for  the  whole  nation  of 
the  Jews. 

Kingdom  of  Israel,  that  of  the  ten  tribes  after 
their  revolt  from  the  houfe  of  David  ;  called  alfo  the 
kingdom  of  Ephraim  and  of  Samaria ;  extending 
both  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  of  Jordan  ;  and  from 
Syria,  thro’  Galilee,  to  the  borders  of  Benjamin  ;  com- 
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prifing  the  tribes  of  Dan  and  Simeon,  and  the  weft  of 
Judah,  quite  to  the  borders  of  Egypt. 

_  ISSACHAR,  one  of  the  divifions  of  Paleftine  by 
tribes;  lying  to  the  fonth  of  Zabulon,  fo  as  by  a  nar¬ 
row  flip  to  reach  the  Jordan,  between  Zabulon  and 
Manafieh,  Jolh.  xix.  But  whether  it  reached  to  the 
fea,  is  a  queftion;  fome  holding  that  it  did:  an  afler- 
tion  not  eafy  to  be  proved,  as  Jofhua  makes  no  men¬ 
tion  of  the  fea  in  this  tribe,  nor  does  Jofeplius  extend 
it  farther  than  to  mount  Carmel;  and  in  Jolh.  xvii.  10. 
Alher  is  faid  to  touch  Manafieh  on  the  north,  which 
could  not  be  if  Ifiachar  extended  to  the  fea. 

ISSOUDUN,  a  confiderable  town  of  France,  in 
Berry.  It  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  wood,  cattle, 
cloth,  hats,  and  ftockings;  is  feated  partly  on  a  plain, 
and  partly  on  an  eminence.  E.  Long.  2.5.  N.  Lat. 
46.  57. 

ISSUE,  inlaw.  See  Plea  and  IJfue. 

ISSUES,  in  furgery,  are  little  ulcers  made  defign- 
edly  by  the  furgeon  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and 
kept  open  by  the  patient,  for  the  prefervatiou  and  re¬ 
covery  of  his  health. 

ISSUS,  now  Ajazo,  a  town  of  Cilicia  in  Natolia, 
with  a  harbour  on  the  Levant  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Scanderoon.  E.  Long.  36.  25.  N.  Lat.  36.  56. 

Near  this  place,  in  a  difficult  pafs  between  the 
mountains  and  the  fea,  Alexander  the  Great  fought 
his  fecond  battle  with  Darius.  One  great  caufe 
of  the  defeat  which  the  Perfians  received  here  was 
the  bad  conduft  of  their  monarch,  who  led  his  nu¬ 
merous  forces  into  a  narrow  place,  where  they  had 
not  room  to  aft.  Alexander  was  fo  much  furprifed 
when  he  firft  received  the  news  that  Darius  was  be¬ 
hind  him,  that  he  could  fcarce  believe  it  to  be  true: 
but  when  he  was  thoroughly  fatisfied  of  the  faft,  and 
that  Darius  had  again  palled  the  river  Pinarus,  he 
called  a  council  of  war,  wherein,  without  alking  any 
body’s  advice,  he  only  told  them,  that  he  hoped  they 
would  remember  their  former  aft  ions;  and  that  they, 
who  were  always  conquerors,  were  about  to  fight 
people  who  were  always  beat.  He  further  obferved, 
that  Darius  feemed  to  be  infatuated,  fince  he  had  with 
fuch  expedition  quitted  an  open  and  champaign  coun¬ 
try,  where  his  numbers  might  have  afted  with  advan¬ 
tage,  to  fight  in  a  place  inclofed,  where  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  phalanx  might  be  well  drawn  up,  and  where  his 
numbers  could  only  incommode  him.  He  then  made 
the  neceflary  difpofitions  for  repaffing  the  mountains, 
polled  guards  where  he  found  them  neceflary,  and  then 
commanded  his  troops  to  refrelh  themfelves,  and  to 
take  their  reft  till  morning. 

At  break  of  day  he  began  to  repafs  the  mountains, 
obliging  his  forces  to  move  in  clofe  order  where  the 
road  was  narrow,  and  to  extend  themfelves  as  they 
had  more  room;  the  right  wing  keeping  always  clofe 
to  the  mountain,  and  the  left  to  the  fea-lhore.  On 
the  right  there  was  a  battalion  of  heavy-armed  troops, 
befides  the  targeteers  under  the  command  of  Nicanor 
the  fon  of  Parmenio.  Next  thefe,  extending  to  the 
phalanx,  w-ere  the  corps  of  Coenus  and  Perdiccas ;  and 
on  the  left,  the  refpeftive  bodies  commanded  by  A- 
myntas,  Ptolemy,  and  Meleager.  The  foot  appointed 
to  fupport  them  were  commanded  by  Craterus;  but 
the  whole  left  wing  was  committed  to  Parmenio,  with 
ftrift  orders  not  to  decline  from  the  fea-lhore,  left  the 


Perfians  fficuld  furround  them.  Darius  ordered  IfTos. 
20,000  foot  and  30,000  horfe  to  letire,  finding  that  “ 
he  already  wanted  room  to  draw  up  the  reft.  His 
firft  line  confiftedof  30,000  Greek  mercenaries,  having 
on  their  right  and  left  60,000  heavy-armed  troops, 
being  the  utmoft  the  ground  would  allow.  On  the 
left,  towards  the  mountain,  he  polled  20,000  men, 
which,  from  the  hollow  fituation  of  the  place,  were 
brought  quite  behind  Alexander’s  right  wing.  The 
reft  of  his  troops  were  formed  into  clofe  and  ufelefs 
lines  behind  the  Greek  me'rcenaiies,  to  the  number  in 
all  of  600,000  men.  When  this  was  done,  he  fud- 
denly  recalled  the  horfe  who  had  retired,  fending  part 
of  them  to  take  poll  on  his  right  againft  the  Mace¬ 
donians  commanded  by  Parmenio  ;  and  the  reft  he 
ordered  to  the  left  towards  the  mountain  :  but,  finding 
them  unferviceable  there,  he  fent  the  greateft  part  of 
them  to  the  right;  and  then  took  upon  himftlf,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Perfian  kings,  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  main  body.  As  foon  as  Alexander  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  weight  of  the  Perfian  horfe  was  dif. 
pofed  againft  his  left  wing,  he  difpatchcd,  with  as 
much  fecrecy  as  he  could,  the  Theflalian  cavalry 
thither,  and  fupplied  their  places  on  the  right 
by  fome  brigades  of  horfe  from  the  van,  and  light- 
armed  troops.  He  alfo  made  fuch  difpofitions,  that, 
notwithflanding  the  mighty  advantage  of  the  holiow 
mountain,  the  Perfians  could  not  furround  him.  But, 
as  thefe  precautions  had  confiderably  weakened  the 
centre  of  his  army,  he  ordered  thofe  advanced  polls 
on  the  enemy’s  left,  of  which  he  was  moll  apprehen- 
five,  to  be  attacked  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
fight ;  and,  when  they  were  eafily  driven  from  them,  he 
recalled  as  many  troops  as  were  neceflary  to  ftrengthen 
his  centre. 

When  all  things  were  in  order,  Alexander  gave  ftrift 
command,  that  his  army  Ihould  march  very  flowly. 

As  for  Darius,  he  kept  his  troops  fixed  in  their  polls, 
and  in  fome  places  threw  up  ramparts ;  whence  the 
Macedonians  rightly  obferved,  that  be  thought  himfelf 
already  a  prifoner.  Alexander  at  the  head  of  the 
right  wing  engaged  firft,  and  without  any  difficulty 
broke  and  defeated  the  left  wing  of  Darius.  But, 
endeavouring  to  pafs  the  river  Pinarus  after  them,  hia 
troops  in  fome  meafure  lofing  their  order,  the  Greek 
mercenaries  fell  upon  them  in  flank,  and  made  them 
fight,  not  only  for  viftory,  but  for  their  lives.  Pto¬ 
lemy  the  fon  of  Seleucus,  and  120  Macedonians  of 
fome  rank,  were  killed  upon  the  fpot.  But  the  foot 
next  to  Alexander’s  right  wing  coming  in  feafonably 
to  its  relief,  fell  upon  the  mercenaries  in  flank,  amongft 
whom  a  dreadful  carnage  was  made ;  they  being  in  a 
manner  furrounded  by  the  horfe  and  light-  armed  troops, 
which  at  firft  purfued  the  left  wing,  and  the  foot  that 
had  now  palled  the  river.  The  Perfian  horfe  on  the 
right  ftill  fought  gallantly  ;  but,  when  they  were 
thoroughly  informed  of -the  rout  of  their  left  wing,  of 
the  deftruftion  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  and  that 
Darius  himfelf  was  fled,  they  began  to  break,  and  be¬ 
take  themfelves  to  flight  alfo.  The  Thefialian  cavalry 
purfued  them  -clofe  at  the  heels ;  the  narrow  craggy 
roads  incommoded  them  exceedingly,  fo  that  vaft  num¬ 
bers  of  them  perilhed.  As  for  Darius,  he  fled,  foon 
after  the  left  wing  was  broken,  in  a  chariot  with  a 
few  of  his  favourites  :  as  far  as  the  country  was  plain 
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and  Open,  he  efcaped  well  enough  ;  but,  when  the 
roads  became  rocky  and  narrow,  he  quitted  it,  and, 
mounting  an  horfe,  rode  all  the  night :  his  chariot,  in 
which  were  his  cloak  and  his  bow,  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Alexander,  who  carried  them  back  to  his  camp. 

In  refpeft  to  the  battle  of  IfTus,  Diodorus  informs 
us,  that  Alexander  looked  every- where  about  for  Da¬ 
rius  ;  and,  as  foon  as  he  difcovered  him,  with  his 
handful  of  guards  attacked  him -and  the  flower  of  the 
Perfian  army  which  was  about  him;  being  as  defirous 
of  obtaining  this  vi&ory  by  his  perfonal  valour,  as  of 
fubduing  the  Perfian  empire  by  the  courage  of  his 
foldiers.  But  when  Oxathres,  the  brother  of  Darius, 
faw  Alexander’s  defign,  and  how  fiercely  he  fought 
to  accomplilh  it,  he  threw  himfelf,  with  the  horfe  who 
were  about  him,  between  his  brother’s  chariot  and  the 
enemy,  where  an  obftinate  fight  was  maintained,  till 
the  dead  bodies  rofe  like  an  entrenchment  about  the 
chariot  of  Darius.  Many  of  the  Perfian  nobility 
were  (lain,  and  Alexander  himfelf  was  wounded  in  the 
thigh.  At  laft,  the  horfes  in  the  chariot  of  Darius 
ftarted,  and  became  fo  unrnly,  that  the  king  himfelf 
was  forced  to  take  the  reins  ;  the  enemy,  however, 
prefled  fo  hard  upon  him,  that  he  was  conftrained  to 
call  for  another  chariot,  and  mounted  it  in  great  dan¬ 
ger.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  rout,  which  foon 
after  became  general.  According  to  this  author,  the 
Perfians  loft  200,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe;  the 
Macedonians  300  foot,  and  150 horfe. 

Juftin  informs  us,  that  the  Perfian  army  eonfifted 
of  400,000  foot,  and  100,000  horfe.  He  fays,  that 
the  battle  was  hard  fought,  that  both  the  kings  were 
wounded,  and  that  the  Perfians  ftill  fought  gallantly 
when  their  king  fled,  but  that  they  were  afterwards 
fpeedily  and  totally  routed  :  he  is  very  particular  as  to 
their  lofs,  which  he  f3ys  amounted  to  6t,ooo  foot, 
io.'ooo  horfe,  and  40,000  taken  prifoners  ;  of  the 
Macedonians  he  fays  there  fell  no  more  than  130 foot, 
and  150  horfe.  Curtius  fays,  that  of  the  Perfians 
there  fell  100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horfe  :  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  army  504,  he  fays,  were  wounded;  32  foot 
and  150  horfe  killed.  That  we  may  not  fufpeft  any 
error  in  tranferibers,  his  own  obfervation  confirms  the 
fa  (ft  :  Tantulo  impendio  ingens  vifloria  Jletit ,  “  So  fmall 
was -the  coft  of  fo  great  a  vi<ftory.” 

ISTHMIA,  or  Isthmian  Games  ;  one  of  the  four 
folemn  games  which  were  celebrated  every  fifth  year 
in  Greece.  They  had  their  name  from  the  Iilhmus 
of  Corinth,  where  they  were  celebrated.  In  their  firft 
iuftitntion,  according  to  Paufanias,  they  eonfifted  only 
of  funeral  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Meli* 
certes :  but  Thefeus  afterwards,  as  Plutarch  informs 
qs,  in  emulation  of  Hercules,  who  had  appointed 
games  at  Olympia  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  dedicated 
thofe  to  Neptune,  his  reputed  father;  who  was  re¬ 
garded  as  the  particular  protedlor  of  the  Ifthmus  and 
commerce  of  Corinth.  The  fame  trials  of  fkill  were 
exhibited  here  as  at  the  other  three  facred  games ; 
and  particularly  thofe  of  mulic  and  poetry.  Thefe 
games,  in  which  the  vidtors  were  only  rewarded  with 
garlands  of  pine-leaves,  were  celebrated  with  great 
magnificence  and  fplendour  as  long  as  paganifm  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  the  eftablifhed  religion  of  Greece;  nor 
were  they  omitted  even  when  Corinth  was  facked  and 
burned  by  Mummius  the  Roman  general ;  at  which 


time  the  care  of  them  wa3  transferred  to  the  Sicyo-  Ifth 
lilans,  but  was  reftored  again  to  the  Corinthians  when 
their  city  was  rebuilt. 

ISTHMUS,  a  narrow  neck,  or  flip  of  ground, 
which  joins  two  continents :  or  joins  a  peninfula  to 
the  terra  firma,  and  feparates  two  feas.  See  Penin¬ 
sula. 

The  moft  celebrated  ill hmufes  are  thofe  of  Panama, 
or  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  America  ; 
that  of  Suez,  which  connects  Afia  and  Africa  ;  that 
of  Corinth,  or  Peloponnefus,  in  the  Morea  ;  that  of 
Crim-Tartary,  otherwife  called  Taurica  Cherfonefus  ; 
that  of  the  peninfula  Romania,  and  Eriflo,  or  the 
ifthmus  of  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus,  12  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut 
through.  The  ancients  had  feveral  defigns  of  cutting 
the  ifthmus  of  Corinth,  which  is  a  rocky  hillock,  about 
ten  miles  over;  but  they  were  all  in  vain,  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  fluices  being  not  then  known.  There  have 
been  attempts  too  for  cutting  the  ifthmus  of  Suez,  to 
make  a  communication  between  the  Red  fea  and  the 
Mediterranean  :  but  thefe  alfo  failed  ;  and  in  one  of 
them,  a  king  of  Egypt  is  faid  to  have  loft  120,000 
men. 

ISTRIA,  a  peninfula  of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of 
Venice,  lying  in  the  north  part  of  the  Adriatic  fea. 

It  is  bounded  by  Carniola  on  the  north  ;  and  on  the 
fouth,  eaft,  and  weft,  by  the  fea.  The  air  is  un- 
wholefome,  efpecially  near  the  coaft  ;  but  the  foil  pro¬ 
duces  plenty  of  wine,  oil,  and  paftures ;  there  are  alfo 
quarries  of  fine  marble.  One  part  of  it  belongs  to  the 
Venetians,  and  the  other  to  the  houfe  of  Auftria.  Ca¬ 
bo  d’lftria  is  the  capital  town. 

ITALIAN,  the  language  fpoken  in  Italy.  See 
the  article  Language. 

This  tongue  is  derived  principally  from  the  Latin  ; 
and  of  all  the  languages  formed  from  the  Latin,  there 
is  none  which  carries  with  it  more  vifible  marks  of  its 
original  than  the  Italian.  It  is  accounted  one  off 
the  moft  perfeft  among  the  modern  tongues,  contain¬ 
ing  words  and  phrafes  to  reprefent  all  ideas,  to  ex- 
prefs  all  fentiments,  to  deliver  one’s  felf  on  all  fubje&s, 
to  name  all  the  inftruments  and  parts  of  arts,  &c.  It 
is,  however,  complained,  that  it  has  too  many  dimi¬ 
nutives  and  fuperlatives,  or'rather  augmentatives ;  but 
without  any  great  reafon  :  for  if  thefe  words  convey 
nothing  farther  to  the  mind  than  the  juft  ideas  of  things, 
they  are  no  more  faulty  than  our  pleonafms  and  hy¬ 
perboles.  The  language  correfponds  to  the  genius  of 
the  people:  they  are  flow  and  thoughtful ;  and  accor¬ 
dingly  their  language  runs  heavily,  though  fmoothly, 
and  many  of  their  words  are  lengthened  out  to  a  great 
degree.  They  have  a  great  tafte  for  mulic;  and,  to 
gratify  their  pafiion  this  way,  have  altered  abundance 
of  their  primitive  words,  leaving  out.  confonants,  ta¬ 
king  in  vowels,  foftening  and  lengthening  out  their 
terminations  for  the  fake  of  the  cadence.  Hence  the 
language  is  extremely  mufical,  and  fucceeds  better 
than  any  other  in  operas,  and  fome  parts  of  poetry  ; 
but  it  fails  in  ftrength  and  nerves :  hence  alfo  a  great 
part  of  its  words  borrowed  from  the  Latin  became 
fo  far  difguifed,  that  they  are  not  eafily  known  again. 

ITALY,  one  of  the  fineft  countries  of  Europe,  ly¬ 
ing  between  7  and  10  degrees  of  E.  Long,  and  be¬ 
tween  37  and  46  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  On  the  north, 
north- 
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ttaly.  north-weft,  and  north- eaft,  it  is  bounded  by  France, 
Switzerland,  the  country  of  the  Grifons,  and  Germa¬ 
ny  ;  on  the  eaft,  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  or  gulf  of  Ve¬ 
nice  ;  and  on  the  fouth  and  weft,  by  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  5  its  figure  bearing  fome  refemblance  to  that  of 
a  boot.  Its  length  from  Aofta,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alp3  in  Savoy,  to  the  utmoft  verge  of  Calabria,  is 
about  600  miles  ;  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal, 
being  in  fome  places  near  400  miles,  in  others  not 
1  above  25  or  30. 

Its  different  Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  names  of  Satur- 

names.  „;a>  Qemtria,  Hefperia,  and  Aufon'ta.  It  was  call¬ 
ed  Saturnia  from  Saturn  ;  who,  being  driven  out  of 
Crete  by  his  fon  Jupiter,  is  fuppofed  to  have  taken 
refuge  here.  The  names  of  Oemtria  and  Atifonia ,  it 
borrowed  from  its  ancient  inhabitants  the  Oenotrians 
and  Aufones ;  and  that  of  Hefperia,  or  Wejlern,  was 
given  it  by  the  Greeks,  from  its  fituation  with  refpe& 
to  Greece.  The  name  of  Italia ,  or  Italy,  which,  in 
procefsof  time,  prevailed  over  all  the  reft,  is  by  fome 
derived  from  Italus,  a  king  of  the  Siculi :  by  others, 
from  the  Greek  word  Italos,  fignifying  an  ox;  this 
country  abounding,  by  reafon  of  its  rich  paftures,  with 
oxen  of  an  extraordinary  fize  and  beauty.  All  thefe 
names  were  originally  peculiar  to  particular  provinces 
of  Italy,  but  afterwards  applied  to  the  whole  coun- 
i  lrY-  . 

Uivifion  in  This  country  was  in  ancient  times,  like  moft 

ancient  others,  divided  into  a  great  number  of  petty  ftates 

-times.  and  kingdoms.  In  after -times,  when  the  Gauls  fet¬ 

tled  in  the  weftern,  and  many  Greek  colonies  in  the 
eaftern  parts,  it  was  divided,  with  refpeft  to  its  in¬ 
habitants,  into  three  great  parts,  viz.  Gallia  Cifalpi- 
na,  Italy  properly  fo  called,  and  Magna  Grecia. 
The  moft  weftern  and  northern  parts  of  Italy  were  in 
great  part  poffeffed  by  the  Gaul*  :  and  hence  took  the 
name  of  Gallia,  with  the  epithets  of  Cifalpina  and 
Citerior ,  becaufe  they  lay  on  the  fide  of  the  Alps  next 
to  Rome;  and  Tegata,  with  relation  to  the  Roman 
gown  or  drefs  which  the  inhabitants  ufed  ;  but  this  laft 
epithet  is  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  former.  This 
appellation  was  antiquated  in  the  reign  of  Auguftus, 
when  the  divifion  of  Italy  into  eleven  provinces,  intro¬ 
duced  by  that  prince,  took  place.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  name  of  Cifalpine  Gaul  frequently  occurs  in  the 
authors  who  flouriihtd  before,  and  fcarce  ever  in  thofe 
who  wrote  after  the  reign  of  Auguftus.  This  country 
extended  from  the  Alps  and  the  river  Varus,  parting 
it  from  Traufalpine  Gaul,  to  the  river  Aefus  ;  Or,  as 
■Pliny  will  have  it,  to  the  city  of  Ancona,  in  the  an¬ 
cient  Picenum.  On  the  north,  it  was  divided  from 
Rhaetia  by  the  Alps,  called  Alpes  Rhatica ;  and  from 
Ulyricum  by  the  river  Formio  :  but  on  this  fide,  the 
borders  of  Italy  were,  in  Pliny’s  time,  extended  to  the 
river  Affia  in  Iftria.  On  the  fouth,  it  reached  to  the 
Liguftic  fea,  and  the  Apennines  parting  it  from  E- 
truria  ;  fo  that  under  the  common  name  of  Cifalpine 
Gaul  were  comprehended  the  countries  lying  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  called  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  the  Sub - 
alpine  countries,  Liguria,  Gallia  Cifpadana,  and 
Tranfpadana.  Italy,  properly  fo  called,  extended,  on 
the  coaft  of-  the  Adriatic,  from  the  city  of  Ancona  to 
the  river  Trento,  now  the  Fortore  ;  and,  on  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  from  the  Macra  to  the  Silarus,  now  the 
Sele.  Magna  Grxcia  comprifed  Apulia,  Lucania, 


and  the  country  of  the  Brutii.  It  was  called  Greece,  haly. 
becaufe  moft  of  the  cities  on  the  coaft  were  Greek  ' 

colonies.  The  inhabitants  gave  it  the  name  of  Great, 
not  as  if  it  was  larger  than  Greece,  but  merely  out  of 
oftentation,  as  Pliny  informs  us. 

All  thefe  countries  were  inhabited  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  different  nations  fettled  at  different  times,  and 
from  many  different  parts.  The  names  of  the  moft 
remarkable  of  them  were  the  Aborigines,  or  thofe 
whofe  origin  was  utterly  unknown,  and  confequently 
were  thought  to  have  none  5  the  Sabines,  Hetrurians 
or  Tufcans,  the  Umbri,  Samnites,  Campani,  Apulii, 

Calabrii,  Lucanii,  the.  Brutii,  and  the  Latins.  From 
a  colony  of  the  latter  proceeded  the  Romans,  who  j 
gradually  fubdued  all  thefe  nations  one  after  another,  Subdued  bJ 
and  held  them  in  fubjeftion  for  upwards  of  700  years,  the  Roman* 
All  thefe  nations  were  originally  brave,  hardy,  tem¬ 
perate,  and  well  (killed  in  the  art  of  war  ;  and  the  Ro¬ 
mans  much  more  fo  than  the  reft.  Their  fubjeftion  to 
Rome,  however,  inured  them  to  flavery  ;  their  op- 
prefiion  by  the  emperors  broke  their  fpirit  5  and  the 
vaft  wealth  which  was  poured  into  the  country  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  during  the  time  of  the  Roman 
profperity,  corrupted  their  manners,  and  made  them 
degenerate  from  their  former  valour.  Of  this  dege¬ 
neracy  the  barbarous  nations  of  the  north  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  invade  the  empire  in  innumerable  multi¬ 
tudes.  Though  often  repelled,  they  never  failed  to 
return  ;  and  it  was  found  neceffary  to  take  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  into  the  Roman  fervice,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  the  empire  again  ft  the  reft  of  their  countrymen.  ^ 

In  the  year  476,  the  Heruli,  prefuming  on  the  fervi-  By  the  He-; 
qes  they  had  done  the  empire,  demanded  a  third  part  ruli. 
of  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and  being  refufed,  chofe  one 
Odoacer,  a  man  of  low  birth,  but  of  great  valour  and 
experience,  for  their  king  ;  and  having  totally  de- 
ftroyedthe  remains  of  the  Roman  empire,  proclaimed 
Odoacer  king  of  Italy.  The  new  monarch,  howe¬ 
ver,  did  not  think  proper  to  alter  the  Roman  form  of 
government,  but  fuffered  the  people  to  be  governed 
by  the  fenate,  confuls,  &c.  as  before.  He  enjoyed 
his  dignity  in  peace  till  the  year  488,  when  Zeno, 
emperor  of  Conftantinople,  being  hard  preffed  by 
Theodoric  king  of  the  Oftrogoths,  advifed  him  to  turn 
his  arms  againft  Odoacer,  whom  he  could  eafily  over¬ 
come,  and  thus  make  himfelf  fovereign  of  one  of  the 
fineft  countries  in  the  world.  { 

Theodoric  accepted  the  propofal  with  great  joy,  inVaded  by 
and  fet  out  for  Italy,  attended  by  an  infinite  number  Theoderic 
of  people,  carrying  with  them  their  wives,  children,  the  Oftro- 
and  effedts,  on  waggons.  Several  Romans  of  great  2°  * 
diftin&ion  attended  him  in  this  war ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  many  of  his  countrymen  chofe  to  remain 
in  Thrace,  where  they  became  a  feparate  nation,  and 
lived  for  a  long  time  in  amity  with  the  Romans.  The 
Goths,  being  deftitute  of  (hipping,  were  obliged  to 
go  round  the  Adriatic.  Their  march  was  performed 
in  the  depth  of  winter  ;  and,  during  the  whole  time,  a 
violent  famine  and  plague  raged  in  their  army.  They 
were  alfo  oppofed  by  the  Gepidae  and  Sarmatians  ;  but 
at  laft,  having  defeated  thefe  enemies,  and  overcome 
every  other  obftacle,  they  arrived  in  Italy  in  the  year 
489.  Theodoric  advanced  to  the  river  Sontius,  now 
Zonzo,  near  Aquileia,  where  he  halted  for  fome  time 
to  refrelh  his  troops.  Here  he  was  met  by  Odoacer 

at 
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Italy,  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  army,  but  compofed 

-  - - of  many  different  nations  commanded  by  their  refpec- 

tive  chiefs,  and  confequently  without  fufficient  union 
0  or  zeal  for  the  common  caufe.  Theodoric  thertfore 
loacer de- gained  an  eafy  vi&ory,  cut  many  of  his  enemies  in  pie- 
. lilted.  ces,  and  took  their  camp.  Odoacer  retired  to  the 
plains  of  Verona,  and  encamped  there  at  a  fmall  di- 
ftance  from  the  city  ;  but  Theodoric  purfued  him  clofe, 
and  foon  forced  him  to  a  fecond  engagement.  The 
Goths  obtained  another  vidtory ;  but  it  cofl  them  dear. 
Odoacer’s  men  made  a  much  better  refiftance  than 
before,  and  great  numbers  fell  on  both  fides.  The 
viftory,  however,  was  fo  far  decifive,  that  Odoacer 
was  obliged  to  (hut  himfelf  up  in  Ravenna  ;  fo  that 
Theodoric  having  now  no  enemy  to  oppofe  him  in  the 
field,  befieged  and  took  feveral  important  places,  and 
among  the  reft  Milan  and  Pavia.  At  the  fame  time, 
Tufa,  commander  in  chief  of  Odoacer’s  forces,  de- 

Iferted  to  the  enemy  with  the  greateft  part  of  the 
troops  he  had  with  him,  and  was  immediately  employ¬ 
ed  in  conjunction  with  a  Gothic  officer  in  purfuit  of 
his  fovereign.  Odoacer  had  left  that  city,  and  was 
advanced  as  far  as  Faenza,  where  he  was  clofely  be¬ 
fieged  by  Tufa  ;  but  the  traitor,  declaring  again  for 
his  old  mafter,  joined  him  with  all  his  troops,  and  de¬ 
livered  up  feveral  officers  that  had  been  appointed  by 
Theodoric  to  ferve  under  him.  Thefe  were  fent  in 
irons  to  Ravenna  ;  and  Odoacer  being  joined  by  Fri- 

Ideric,  one  of  Theodoric’s  allies,  with  a  confiderable 
body  of  troops,  once  more  advanced  againft  his  ene¬ 
mies.  He  recovered  all  Liguria,  took  the  city  of 
Milan,  and  at  laftbefiged  Theodoric  himfelf  in  Pavia. 
The  Goths,  having  brought  all  their  families  and  ef¬ 
fects  along  with  them,  were  greatly  diftrefTed  for  want 
of  room  5  and  muft  have  undoubtedly  fubmitted,  if 
their  enemies  had  continued  to  agree  among  themfelves. 
The  quarrels  of  his  followers  proved  the  ruin  of  Odoa¬ 
cer.  Theodoric,  finding  that  the  enemy  remitted  the 
vigour  of  their  operations,  applied  for  fuccours  to  Ala- 
ric  king  of  the  Vifigoths,  who  had  fettled  in  Gaul. 
As  the  Vifigoths  and  Oftrogoths  were  originally  one 
and  the  fame  nation,  and  the  Vifigoths  had  received 
among  them,  fome  years  before,  a  great  number  of 
Oftrogoth3,  under  the  conduft  of  Videmir,  coufin-ger- 
man  to  Theodoric,  the  fupplies  were  readily  granted. 
The  inaCtion  of  the  enemy  gave  thefe  fuccours  time  to 
arrive ;  upon  which  Theodoric  inftantly joined  them, 
and,  marching  againft  his  enemies,  gave  them  a  total 
overthrow.  Odoacer  again  took  refuge  in  Ravenna,  but 
was  clofely  befieged  by  Theodoric  in  490.  The  fiege 
laded  three  years  ;  during  which  Odoacer  defended 
himfelf  with  great  bravery,  and  greatly  annoyed  the 
befiegers  with  his  fallies.  Theodoric,  however,  im,- 
patient  of  delay,  leaving  part  of  his  army  to  blockade 
the  city,  marched  with  the  reft  againft  the  ftrong 
holds  which  Odoacer  had  garrifoned.  All  thefe  he 
reduced  with  little  difficulty.;  and  in  492  returned  to 
the  fiege  of  Ravenna.  The  befieged  were  now  redu¬ 
ced  to  great  ftraights  both  by  the  enemy  without  and 
a  famine  within,  the  price  of  wheat  being  rifen  to  fix 
pieces  of  gold  per  bufhel.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Goths  were  quite  worn  out  with  the  fatigues  of  fuch 
a  long  fiege  ;  fo  that  both  parties  being  willing  to  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  Odoacer  fent  John  bilhop  of  Ra¬ 
venna,  to  Theodoric  with  terms  of  accommodation. 


Jornandes  informs  us,  that  Odoacer  only  begged  his  Italy, 
life ;  which  Theodoric  bound  himfelf,  by  a  folemn 
oath,  to  grant  him  :  but  Procopius  fays,  that  they 
agreed  to  live  together  on  equal  terms.  This  lait  anj  ;s  p„j 
feems  very  improbable  :  but  whatever  were  the  terms  to  death, 
of  the  agreement,  it  is  certain  that  Theodoric  did  not 
keep  them  ;  for  having  a  few  days  after  invited  Odoa¬ 
cer  to  a  banquet,  he  difpatched  him  with  his  own 
hand.  All  his  fervants  and  relations  were  maflacred 
at  the  fame  time;  except  his  brother  Aonulphus,  and 
a  few  more,  who  had  the  good  luck  to  make  their 
efcape,  and  retired  beyond  the  Danube.  g 

Thus  Theddoric  became  mafter  of  all  Italy,  and  Theodoric 
took  upon  himfelf  the  title  of  king  of  that  country,  as  proclaimed 
Odoacer  had  done  before  ;  though,  with  a  pretended 
deference  to  the  emperor  of  Conftantinople,  he  fent  j^’  poWe'rtS 
meflengers  a/king  liberty  to  affume  that  title  after  he  with  mods- 
had  actually  taken  it.  Having  fecured  his  newkingdom  ration, 
as  wellas  he  could  by  foreign  alliances,  Theodoric  next 
applied  himfelf  to  legiflation,  and  enafled  many  falu- 
tary  laws  befides  thofe  of  the  Romans  which  he  retained. 

He  chofe  Ravenna  for  the  place  of  his  refidence,  in 
order  to  be  near  at  hand  to  put  a  flop  to  the  incur- 
fions  of  the  barbarians.  The  provinces  were  governed 
by  the  fame  magiftrates  that  had  prefided  over  them 
in  the  times  of  the  emperors,  viz.  the  confulares ,  cor ■•- 
reciores,  and  praftdes.  But  befides  thefe,  he  fent,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  cuftom  of  the  Goths,  inferior  judges,  di- 
ftinguilhed  by  the  name  of  counts ,  to  each  city.  Thefe 
were  to  adminifter  juftice,  and  to  decide  all  contro- 
verfies  and  difputes.  And  herein  the  polity  of  the 
Goths  far  excelled  that  of  the  Romans.  For  in  the 
Roman  times  a  whole  province  was  governed  by  a 
confnlaris,  a  corre&or,  or  a  proefes,  who  refided  in 
the  chief  city,  and  to  whom  recourfe  was  to  be  had,  at 
a  great  charge,  from  the  moft  remote  parts :  but  Theo¬ 
doric,  befides  thefe  officers,  appointed,  not-  only  in  the 
principal  cities,  but  in  every,  fmall  town  and  village, 
inferior  magiftrates  of  known  integrity,  who  were  to- 
adminifter  juftice,  and  by  that  means  fave  thofe  who 
had  law-fuits  the  trouble  and  expence  of  recurring  to 
the  governor  of  the  whole  province  ;  no  appeals  to  di- 
ftant  tribunals  being  allowed,  but  in  matters  of  the 
greateft  importance,  or  in  cafes  of  maniftft  injuftice. 

Under  the  adminiftration  of  Theodoric  Italy  enjoy¬ 
ed  as  great  happinefs  as  had  been  experienced  under  the 
very  beft  emperors.  As  he  had  made  no  alteration  in 
the  laws  except  that  abovementioned,  fo  he  contented 
himfelf  with  the  fame  tributes  and  taxes  that  had  been 
levied  by  the  emperors;  butwas,  on  all  occafionsof  pub¬ 
lic  calamity,  much  more  ready  to  remit  them  than  moft 
of  the  emperors  had  been.  He  did  not  treat  the  na¬ 
tives  as  thofe  of  the  other  Roman  provinces  were  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  barbarians  who  conquered  them.  Thefe 
ftripped  the  ancient  proprietors  of  their  lands,  eftates, 
and  pofleflions,  dividing  them  among  their  chiefs  ;  and 
giving  to  one  a  province  with  the  title  of  duke,  to  an¬ 
other  a  frontier  country  with  the  title  of  marquis  ;  to 
fome  a  city  with  the  title  of  count ,  to  others  a  caftle 
or  village  with  the  title  of  baron.  But  Theodoric,  who 
piqued  himfelf  upon  governing  after  the  Roman  man¬ 
ner,  and  obferving  the  Roman  laws  and  inftitutions, 
left  every  one  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  ancient  pro¬ 
perty.  As  to  religion,  though  he  himfelf,  like  moft 
of  his  countrymen,  profefled  the  tenets  of  Arius,  he 
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_  allowed  his  fubjefls  to  profefs  the  orthodox  dodftrine 
without  moleftation,  giving  liberty  even  to  the  Goths  to 
renounce  the  dodlrines  in  which  they  had  been  educa¬ 
ted,  and  embrace  the  contrary  opinions.  In  fhort, 
his  many  virtues,  and  thehappinefs  of  his  fubje&s,  are 
celebrated  by  all  the  liiftorians  of  thofe  times.  The  end 
of  his  reign,  however,  was  fullied  by  the  death  of  the 
celebrated  philofopher  Boethius,  and  his  father-in-law 
Symmachos.  They  were  both  beheaded  in  Pavia,  on 
an  unjuft  fufpicion  of  treafon  ;  and  fcarce  was  the  fen- 
tence  put  in  execution  when  the  king  repented,  and  a- 
bandoned  himfelf  to  the  moft  pungent  forrow.  The 
excels  of  his  grief  affedled  his  underftanding  ;  for,  not 
long  after,  the  head  of  a  large  fifh  being  ferved  up  to 
fupper,  he  fancied  the  head  of  the  fifli  to  be  that  of 
Symmachus  threateninghim  in  a  ghaftly  manner.  Here¬ 
upon,  feized  with  horror  and  amazement,  he  W3S  carried 
to  his  bed-chamber,  where  he  died  in  a  few  days,  on  the 
2d  of  September  526. 

After  the  death  of  Theodoric,  the  kingdom  devol¬ 
ved  to  Athalric  his  grandfon  5  who  being  at  that  time 
only  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  Amalafuntha  took 
I  upon  her  the  regency.  Her  adminiftration  was  equally 
upright  with  that  of  Theodoric  himfelf :  but  the  bar¬ 
barians  of  whom  her  court  was  compofed,  finding 
fault  with  the  encouragement  flie  gave  to  learning, 
forced  her  to  abandon  the  education  of  her  fon,  who 
thereupon  plunged  into  all  manner  of  wickednefs,  and 
behaved  to  his  mother  with  the  greateft  arrogance;  and 
the  fa&ion  finding  themfelves  thus  ftrengthened,  atlaft 
commanded  the  queen  to  retire  from  court. 

Amalafuntha,  exerting  her  authority,  feized  three  of 
the  ringleaders  of  the  {edition,  whom  fhe  confined  in 
the  moft  remote  parts  of  Italy.  But  thefe  maintaining 
a  fecret  correfpondence  with  their  friends  and  rela¬ 
tions,  never  ceafed  to  ftir  up  the  people  againft  her  ; 
infomuch,  that  the  queen,  apprehending  that  the  fac¬ 
tion  might  in  the  end  prevail,  wrote  to  the  emperor 
Juftinian,  begging  leave  to  take  refuge  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  The  emperor  readily  complied  with  her  requeft, 
offering  a  noble  palace  at  Durazzo  for  her  habitation; 
but  the  queen  having  in  the  mean  time  caufcd  the  three 
ringleaders  to  be  put  to  death,  and  no  new  difturb- 
ances  arifing  thereupon,  ftie  did  not  accept  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  offer.  In  533,  Athalric  having  contracted  a 
lingering  diftemper  by  his  riotous  living  and  debauch¬ 
eries,  Amalafuntha,  to  avoid  the  calamities  with  which 
Italy  was  threatened  in  cafe  of  his  death,  formed  a  de- 
fign  of  delivering  it  up  to  Juftiuian :  but  before  her 
fcheme  was  ripe  for  execution,  Athalric  died.  Upon 
which  the  queen  took  for  her  collegue  one  Theodotus 
her  coufin;  obliging  him,  however,  to  fwear  that  he 
would  fuffer  her  to  enjoy  and  exercifeher  former  power. 
This  he  very  readily  did,  but  foon  forgot  his  promife ; 
and,  when  {he  took  the  liberty  to  remind  him  of  it, 
caufed  her  to  be  feized  and  confined  in  an  ifland  of  the 
the  lake  Bolfena  in  Tufcany.  But  as  Theodotus  had 
great  reafon  to  believe  that  this  conduCl  would  be  re- 
fented  by  Juftinian,  he  obliged  her  to  write  to  him  that 
no  injury  or  injuftice  had  been  done  her.  Along  with 
this  letter  he  fent  one  written  by  himfelf,  and  filled 
with  heavy  complaints  againft  Amalafuntha.  The  em¬ 
peror,  however,  was  fo  far  from  giving  credit  to  what 
Theodotus  urged  againft  her,  that  he  openly  efpoufed 
her  caufe,  wrote  her  a  moft  affectionate  letter,  and  af- 


fured  her  of  his  protection.  But  before  this  letter  Italy, 
could  reach  her,  the  unhappy  princefs  was  ftrangled  in  — — — — 
the  bath  by  the  friends  of  thofe  whom  in  the  reign  of 
her  fon  Ihe  had  defervedly  put  to  death  for  raifing  di- 
fturbances  in  the  ftate.  It, 

On  the  news  of  Amalafuntha’s  death,  Juftinian  re-  For  which 
folved  upon  an  immediate  war  with  the  Goths;  and,  to  Ju* 
facilitate  the  enterprize,  ufed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  „ "kes  war 
induce  the  Franks  to  aflift  him.  To  his  folicitations  0n  ihe 
he  added  a  large  fum  of  money;  which  laft  was  very  Goths, 
acceptable  to  his  new  allies.  They  promifed  to  aflift 
the  emperor  to  the  utmoft  of  their  power;  but,  inftead 
of  performing  their  promife,  while  Juftinian’s  arms 
were  employed  againft  the  Goths,  Thierri,  the  eldeft 
fon  of  Clovis,  feized  on  feveral  cities  of  Liguria,  the 
Alpes  Cottiae,  and  great  part  of  the  prefent  territory 
of  Venice,  for  himfelf.  Juftinian,  however,  found  fuf- 
ficient  refources  in  the  valour  of  Belifarius,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  defection  of  his  treacherous  allies.  This 
celebrated  general  was  veiled  with  the  fupreme  com¬ 
mand,  and  abfolute  authority.  His  inftruClions  were 
to  pretend  a  voy3ge  to  Carthage,  but  to  make  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Sicily  ;  and,  if  he  thought  he  could  fuc- 
ceed  in  the  attempt,  to  land  there  ;  otherwife  to  fail 
f«5r  Africa,  without  difeovering  his  intentions.  Another 

feneral,  named  Muttdus ,  commander  of  the  troops  in 
llyricum,  was  ordered  to  march  into  Dalmatia,  which 
was  fubjeft  to  the  Goths,  and  attempt  the  reduction 
of  Salons,  the  better  to  open  a  paffage  into  Italy.  This 
he  accompliflied  without  difficulty,  and  Belifarius  made 
himfelf  mailer  of  Sicily  fooner  than  he  himfelf  had  ex- 
peded.  The  ifland  was  reduced  on  the  lall  of  Decem¬ 
ber  535  ;  upon  which  Belifarius,  without  lofs  of  time, 
paffed  over  to  Reggio,  which  opened  its  gates  to  him. 

From  Reggio  he  purfued  his  march  to  Rome,  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Abrutium,  Lucania,  Puglia,  Calabria,  and 
Samnium,  readily  fubmitting  to  him.  The  city  of 
Naples  endured  a  fiege;  but  Belifarius  entered  in  tbro’ 
an  aquedud,  and  gave  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his 
foldiers. 

Theodotus,  alarmed  at  thefe  fucceffes,  and  having 
neither  capacity  nor  inclination  to  carry  on  the  war, 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Juftinian  with  propofals  of  peace. 

He  agreed  to  renounce  all  pretenfions  to  the  ifland  of 
Sicily  ;  to  fend  the  emperor  yearly  a  crown  of  gold 
.  weighing  300  pounds ;  to  fupply  him  with  3000  men 
whenever  he  fliould  think  proper  to  demand  them. 

Several  other  articles  were  contained  in  the  propofal, 

which  amounted  to  the  owning  of  Juftinian  for  his 

lord,  and  that  he  held  the  crown  of  Italy  only  through 

his  favour.  As  he  apprehended,  however,  that  thefe 

offers  might  not  yet  be  fatisfaClory,  he  recalled  his 

ambaffadors  for  further  orders.  They  were  now  de- 

fired  to  inform  Juftinian,  that  Theodotus  was  willing  Theodotus 

to  refign  the  kingdom  to  him,  and  content  himfelf  offers  to  re* 

with  a  penfion  fuitable  to  his  quality.  But  he  obliged  j>gn  the 

them  by  an  oath  not  to  mention  this  propofal,  till  k,nSdom' 

they  found  that  the  emperor  would  not  accept  of  the 

other.  The  firft  propofals  were  accordingly  rejected 

as  they  had  fuppofed ;  upon  which  the  ambaffadors 

produced  the  fecond,  figned  by  Theodotus  himfelf, 

who,  in  his  letter  to  the  emperor,  told  him  among 

other  things,  that  being  unacquainted  with  war,  and 

addi&ed  to  the  ftudy  of  philofophy,  he  preferred  his 

quiet  to  a  kingdom.  Juftinian,  tranfported  with  joy. 
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and  Imagining  the  war  already  finlflied,  anfwered  the 
king  in  a  moft  obliging  manner,  extolling  his  wifdom, 
and  giving  him,  befides  what  he  demanded,  thegreateft 

(honours  of  the  empire.  The  agreement  being  con¬ 
firmed  by  mutual  oaths,  lands  were  afligned  to  Theo- 
dotus  out  of  the  king’s  domain,  and  orders  were  dif- 
patched  to  Belifarius  to  take  poffeffion  of  Italy  in  his 
name. 

In  the  mean  time  a  body  of  Goths  having  entered 
Dalmatia,  with  a  defign  to  recover  the  city  of  Salonae, 
were  encountered  by  an  inferior  army  of  Romans, 
commanded  by  the  fon  of  Mundus  above  mentioned. 
The  Goths  proved  vidtorious ;  and  the  young  general 
of  the  Romans  was  killed,  and  moft  of  his  army 
cut  in  pieces.  Mundus  marched  againft  the  enemy  to 
revenge  the  death  of  his  fon  ;  but  met  with  no  bet¬ 
ter  fuccefs,  his  troops  being  defeated,  and  he  himfelf 
killed  in  the  engagement.  Upon  this  the  Romans 
abandoned  Salonas  and  all  Dalmatia  ;  and  Theodotus, 
i  I4  elated  with  his  fuccefs,  refufed  to  fulfil  the  articles  of 
Iheodotus  thetreaty.  Juftinian  difpatchedConftantianus,  an  officer 
ifiUh°  £rcat  vai°ur  ar>d  experience,  into  Illyricum,  with 
tides  of  orclers  t0  raife  forces  there,  and  to  enter  Dalmatia ; 
|e  treaty,  at  the  fame  time  he  wrote  to  Belifarius  to  purfue  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour. 

The  Goths  were  now  reduced  to  the  greateft  ftraits. 
Conftantianus  drove  them  out  of  Dalmatia  ;  and  Beli¬ 
farius  having  reduced  all  . the  provinces  which  compofe 
the  prefent  kingdom  of  Naples,  advanced  towards 
Rome.  The  chief  men  of  the  nation,  finding  their 
king  incapable  of  preventing  the  impending  ruin,  af- 
fembled  without  his  confent,  and  difpatched  ambaf- 
fadors  to  Belifarius  with  propofals  of  peace.  Thefe 
propofals  were  rejefted  5  and  Belifarius  returned  for 
anfwer  that  he  would  hearken  to  no  terms,  nor  (heath 
iS  his  fword,  till  Italy  was  reannexed  to  the  empire  to 
is  de-  which  it  belonged.  The  Goths  finding  Theodotus 
fed,  and  ftjii  ;na^ive>  unanimoufly  depofed  him  ;  and  chofe  in 
his°"  one  Vitiges,  a  man  of  great  valour,  but  of  a 

ad.  meau  defcent.  Theodotus  fled  to  Ravenna  ;  but  the 
new  king  difpatched  after  him  a  meffenger,  who  foon 
overtook  him  and  cut  offhia  head. 

Vitiges  began  his  government  by  writing  a  circular 
letter,  in  which  he  exhorted  his  countrymen  to  exert 
their  ancient  courage,  and  fight  bravely  for  their  lives 
and  liberties.  He  then  marched  with  what  forces  he 
could  colleft  towards  Rome  ;  but  not  thinking  himfelf 
able  to  defend  that  city  againft  the  Roman  forces,  he 
abandoned  it  to  Belifarius,  and  arriving  at  Ravenna 
was  joined  by  the  Goths  from  all  parts,  fo  that  he 
foon  found  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  confiderable  army. 
Belifarius  in  the  mean  time  entered  Rome  without  op- 
pofition,  on  the  9th  or  10th  of  December  537.  The 
Gothic  garrifon  retired  by  the  Porta  Flaminia,  while 
Belifarius  entered  by  the  Porta  Afinaria.  Leudaris, 
governor  of  the  city,  who  (laid  behind,  was  fent,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  keys,  to  the  emperor.  Belifarius 
immediately  applied  himfelf  to  the  repairing  of  the 
walls  and  other  fortifications ;  filled  the  granaries 
with  corn,  which  he  caufed  to  be  brought  from  Sicily; 
and  ftored  the  place  with  provilions,  as  if  he  had  been 
preparing  for  a  fiege  ;  which  gave  no  fmall  uneafinefs 
to  the  inhabitants,  who  chofe  rather  that  their  city 
(hould  lie  open  to  every  invader,  than  that  they  fhould 
be  liable  to  the  calamities  of  a  fiege.  While  Belifa- 
Vol.  V. 


rius  was  thus  employed  at  Rome,  the  city  of  Bene-  Italy, 
vento,  with  great  part  of  the  territory  of  Samnium,-  — 
was  delivered  up  to  him  :  at  the  fame  time  the  cities 
of  Narnia,  Spoleto,  and  Perufia,  revolting  from  the 
Goths,  received  Roman  garrifons ;  as  did  moft  of  the 
cities  of  Tufcany.  jg 

In  the  mean  time,  Vitiges  having  colledfed  an  army  He  colkfts 
of  150,000  men,  refolved  to  march  direftly  to  Rome,  a  great 
and  engage  Belifarius ;  or  if  he  declined  an  engage- arniy- 
ment,  to  Jay  fiege  to  the  city.  But  apprehending 
that  the  Franks,  who  were  in  confederacy  with  the  em¬ 
peror,  might  fall  upon  him  at  the  fame  time,  he  fent 
ambaflfadors  to  them,  with  offers  of  all  the  Gothic  pof- 
feffions  in  Gaul,  befides  a  confiderable  fum  of  money, 
provided  they  joined  him  againft  the  emperor.  The 
Franks  with  their  ufual  treachery  confented  to  the 
propofal,  received  the  money  and  the  territories  agreed 
on,  and  then  refufed  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the  treaty. 

Vitiges,  however,  began  his  march  to  Rome,  leaving 
behind  him  all  the  fortified  towns  on  the  road,  the 
redu&ion  of  which  he  knew  would  coft  him  too  much 
trouble.  Belifarius,  whofe  army,  reduced  by  the 
many  towns  he  had  garrifoned,  did  not  now  amount 
to  above  5000  men,  difpatched  meffengers  to  Con¬ 
ftantianus  in  Tufcany  ;  and  to  Beffas,  by  nation  a  Goth, 
but  of  the  emperor’s  party,  in  Umbria,  with  orders 
to  join  him  with  all  poffilJle  expedition;  writing  at 
the  fame  time  to  the  .emperor  himfelf  for  fupplies,  in 
the  moft  preffing  manner.  Conftantianus  joined  him 
purfuant  to  his  orders  ;  and  foon  after,  Beffas,  who,  fall¬ 
ing  in  with  part  of  the  enemy’6  vanguard,  killed  a 
confiderable  number  of  them,  and  put  the  reft  to  flight. 

Belifarius  had  built  a  fort  upon  a  bridge  about  a  mile 
from  Rome,  and  placed  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it  to  dif- 
pute  the  paffage  with  the  enemy  ;  but  the  garrifon, 
feized  with  a  panic  at  the  approach  of  the  Goths, 
abandoned  their  poft  in  the  night,  and  fled  into  Cam¬ 
pania.  Early  in  the  morning,  Vitiges  paffed  over  great 
part  of  his  army,  and  marched  on  till  he  was  met  by 
Belifarius,  who,  knowing  nothing  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  came  with  1000  horfe  to  view  the  ground  ,7 
about  the  bridge.  He  was  greatly  furprifed  when  he  Obftinate 
beheld  the  enemy  marching  up  againft  him  :  however,  *n?aSemt;nt 
left  he  (hould  heighten  their  courage  by  his  flight  or  Goths'lmd6 
retreat,  he  flood  his  ground,  and  received  the  enemy  at  Romans, 
the  head  of  his  fmall  body,  expofing  himfelf,  without 
his  ufual  prudence  and  diferetion,  to  the  greateft  dan¬ 
gers.  Being  known  by  fome  fugitives,  and  difeovered 
to  the  enemy,  they  all  aimed  at  him  alone,  which 
made  his  own  men  the  more  felicitous  to  defend  him  j 
fo  that  the  whole  conteft  was  for  fome  time  about  his 
perfon.  At  laft  the  Goths  were  driven  back  to  their 
camp,  which  the  Romans  with  great  temerity  at¬ 
tempted  to  force.  In  this  attempt,  however,  they 
met  with  fuch  a  vigorous  refiftance,  that  they  foon 
abandoned  the  enterprife,  and  retired  with  precipita¬ 
tion  to  a  neighbouring  eminence  ;  whence  they  were 
forced  down  by  the  enemy,  put  to  flight,  and  pur- 
fl%d  to  the  very  gates  of  the  city.  Here  they  were 
in  greater  danger  than  ever;  for  thofe  within,  fearing 
that  the  enemy  might  in  that  confufion  enter  with 
them,  refufed  to  admit  them.  The  general  himfelf 
cried  out  earneftly  to  them,  telling  who  he  was,  and 
commanding  them  to  open  the  gales  ;  but  as  they  had 
been  informed  by  thofe  who  firft  fled,  that  he  was 
22  O  (lain. 
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Haiti,  and  they  could  not  diftinguiih  him  on  account 
of  the  blood  and  dull  with  which  his  face  was  covered, 
they  gave  no  ear  to  what  he  faid.  In  this  extremity, 
having  encouraged  his  men,  who  were  now  driven 
into  a  narrow  compafs,  to  make  a  laft  effort,  he  put 
himfelf  at  their  head,  and  attacked  the  enemy  with 
fucK  fury,  that  the  Goths,  imagining  frelh  troops  were 
fallying  out  upon  them,  began  to  give  ground,  and 
at  laft  retired  to  their  camp.  The  Roman  general 
did  not  purfue  them  ;  but  entered  the  city,  where  he 
was  received  with  loud  acclamations. 

A  few  days  after,  the  city  was  clofely  inverted  by 
Vitiges  ;  who,  to  diftrefs  the  inhabitants,  pulled  down 
the  aquedufts  by  which  water  was  conveyed  into  the 
city,  and  which  had  been  built  at  an  immenfe  charge 
by  the  Roman  emperors.  Belifarius  on  his  part 
omitted  nothing  for  his  defence  ;  infomuch  that  the 
cowardly  citizens  affembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
and  railed  at  the  general  on  account  of  his  fuppofed 
temerity.  Vitiges,  to  encourage  this  mutinous  difpo- 
fition,  difpatched  ambafladors  to  the  fenate  with  pro- 
pofals  of  peace.  Thefe  ambafladors,  however,  were 
difmifled  without  any  anfwer,  and  the  fiege  was  be¬ 
gun  with  great  vigour.  Belifarius  made  a  gallant 
defence;  and  in  feven  months  is  faid  to  have  deftroyed 
40,000  of  the  Goths.  About  this  time  he  received  a 
fupply  of  1600  archers  from  the  emperor ;  and  thefe,  in 
feveral  fuccefsful  fallies,  are  faid  to  have  killed  4000 
more  of  the  enemy. 

The  Romans,  elated  with  their  fuccefles,  now  be¬ 
came  impatient  for  an  engagement ;  and  at  laft,  not- 
withftanding  all  the  remonftrances  of  their  general, 
forced  him  to  lead  them  out  againft  the  enemy.  The 
fuccefs  was  anfwerable  to  therafh  attempt.  The  Ro¬ 
mans  were  defeated,  with  the  lofs  of  fome  of  their 
braveft  officers,  and  a  great  many  of  their  common 
foldiers  ;  after  which  they  contented  themfelves  with 
fallying  out  in  fmall  parties,  which  they  commonly 
did  with  the  greateft  fuccefs. 

But  though  the  Romans  had  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thus 
cutting  off  their  enemies,  they  were  moft  grievoufly 
affli&ed  with  a  famine  and  plague  ;  infomuch  that  the 
inhabitants,  no  longer  able  to  bear  their  calamities, 
were  on  the  point  of  forcing  Belifarius  to  venture  a 
fecond  battle,  when  a  feafonable  fupply  of  troops,  viz. 
3000  Ifaurians,  800  Thracian  horfe,  and  1300  horfe 
of  other  nations,  together  with  500  Italians  who  joined 
them  by  the  way,  arrived  at  Rome.  Belifarius  imme¬ 
diately  fallied  out  by  the  Flaminian  gate,  and  fell 
upon  the  Goths  in  order  to  give  his  allies  time  to 
enter  by  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  city,  which  they  did 
without  the  lofs  of  a  man. — The  Goths,  hearing  of  the 
arrival  of  thefe  troops,  and  their  numbers  being 
magnified  as  is  ufual  injawch  cafes,  began  to  de- 
fpair  of  becoming  mafters  of  the  city;  efpecially  as 
the  famine  and  plague  raged  with  great  violence  in 
their  camp,  and  their  army  was  much  reduced. 
Ambafladors  were  therefore  difpatched  to  Belifarius 
with  propofals  of  peace  ;  but  the  only  thing  they  could 
obtain  was  a  ceflation  of  arms  for  three  months,  du¬ 
ring  which  time  they  might  fend  ambafladors  to  the 
emperor.  The  negociations  with  the  emperor,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  unfuccefsful ;  and  the  fiege  was  purfued 
with  great  vigour  till  Vitiges  received  the  news  of 
the  taking  of  Rimini  by  the  Romans.  As  this  city 
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was  but  a  day’s  journey  from  Ravenna,  the  Goths 
were  fo  much  alarmed,  that  they  immediately  raifed 
the  fiege  of  Rome,  after  it  had  continued  a  year  and-p^^® 
nine  days.  Belifarius  fell  upon  their  rear  as  theyrai^e^C 
parted  the  bridge  of  the  Tiber,  and  cut  great  numbers 
of  them  in  pieces,  while  others,  ftruck  with  a  panic, 
threw  themfelves  into  the  river  and  were  drowned. 

The  firft  enterprize  of  Vitiges,  after  raifing  the 
fiege  of  Rome,  was  an  attempt  upon  Rimini :  but 
while  he  was  employed  in  this  fiege,  the  Romans  made 
themfelves  mafters  of  Milan;  upon  which  a  Gothic  ge¬ 
neral  named  Uraia,  was  immediately  difpatched  with  a 
powerful  army  to  retake  it.  In  the  mean  time,  how¬ 
ever,  a  fupply  of  7000 -Romans  arrived  from  the  em¬ 
peror,  under  the  command  of  Narfes,  a  celebrated  ge¬ 
neral.  The  immediate  confequence  of  this  was  the 
raifing  of  the  fiege  of  Rimini;  for  Vitiges,  perceiving 
the  two  Roman  armies  coming  againft  him,  and  con¬ 
cluding,  from  the  many  fires  they  made,  that  they 
were  much  more  numerous  than  they  really  were,  fled 
in  fuch  hafte,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  baggage 
was  left  behind.  The  confufion  of  the  Goths  was  fo 
great,  that  had  not  the  garrifon  been  extremely  feeble, 
they  might  have  eafily  cut  them  off  in  their  retreat, 
and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  war  at  once.  The  fuccefs 
of  the  Romans,  however,  was  now  retarded  by  fome 
mifunderftandings  between  the  two  generals ;  fo  that, 
though  Belifarius  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Urbinum 
and  Urbiventum,  while  Narfes  reduced  fome  other  10 
places;  yet  the  important  city  of  Milan  wasfuffered  to  Milan 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Goths,  who  maffacred  all  the 
inhabitants  that  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  the  number 
of  300,000,  and  fold  the  women  for  Haves.  The  city 
was  alfo  totally  demolifhed  ;  and  this  difafter  made 
fuch  an  impreffion  on  the  mind  of  Juftinian,  that  he 
immediately  recalled  Narfes,  and  gave  the  command 
of  his  troops  to  Belifarius. 

Vitiges,  who  had  promifed  himfelf  great  advantages 
from  the  difagreement  of  the  two  generals,  was  much 
difappointed  by  the  recall  of  Narfes ;  and  therefore, 
dreading  the  power  of  Belifarius  when  at  the  head  of 
a  formidable  army,  thought  of  engaging  in  alliance 
with  fome  foreign  prince.  In  his  choice,  however,  he 
was  fomewhat  at  a  lofs.  He  knew  the  treachery  of 
the  Franks,  and  therefore  did  not  apply  to  them.  He 
applied  to  the  .Lombards ;  but,  though  tempted  by 
the  offer  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  they  continued  in¬ 
violably  attached  to  the  Roman  intereft.  At  laft  he 
found  means  to  perfuade  Chofroes  king  of  I’erfia  to 
make  war  upon  Juftinian,  which  he  thought  would  in¬ 
fallibly  procure  the  recall  of  Belifarius.  But  the 
Roman  general,  underftanding  his  defign,  pufhed  on  #1 
the  war  in  the  moft  vigorous  manner;  while  in  the  j,  |y  ;nVi 
mean  time,  the  treacherous  Franks,  thinking  both  na-  ded  by 
tions  fufficiently  weakened  by  their  mutual  hoftilities,  Franks, 
refolved  to  attack  both,  and  feize  upon  the  country 
for  which  they  contended.  Accordingly,  Theodebert, 
unmindful  of  the  oaths  he  had  taken  both  to  the 
Goths  and  Romans,  parted  the  Alps  at  the  head  of 
150,000,  or,  as  fome  will  have  it,  200,000  men,  and 
entered  Liguria.  As  no  hoftilities  were  committed 
by  them  on  their  march,  the  Goths  concluded  that 
they  were  come  to  their  afiiftance;  and  therefore  took 
care  to  fupply  them  with  provilions.  Thus  they 
croffed  the  Po  without  oppofitionj  and  having  fecured. 

the 
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the  bridge,  marched  towards  the  place  where  a  body  them  to  Thrace,  formed  a  refolution,  without  the  con-  .. 

of  Goths  were  encamped  ;  who,  looking  upon  them  fent  of  their  king,  of  furrendering  to  Belifarius  him- 
as  friends,  admitted  them  without  hefitation.  But  felf,  and  declaring  him  emperor  of  the  weft.  To  this 
they  were  foon  convinced  of  their  miftake  ;  for  the  they  were  the  more  encouraged  by  the  refufal  of  Beli- 
Franks  falling  unexpe&edly  upon  them,  drove  them  farius  to  agree  to  the  terms  propofed  by  the  emperor, 
out  of  the  camp  with  great  daughter,  and  feized  on  from  whence  they  concluded  that  he  defigned  to  re- 
their  baggage  and  provifions.  A  body  of  Romans  volt,  and  make  himfelf  emperor  of  Italy.  Of  this, 
that  lay  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  Goths,  concluding  however,  Belifarius  had  no  defign ;  but  thought  proper 
that  they  had  been  defeated  by  Belifarius,  advanced  to  accept  of  the  title,  in  order  to  accelerate  the  fur- 
with  great  joy  to  meet  him  as  they  imagined ;  but  the  render  of  the  city,  after  acquainting  his  principal 
Franks  falling  unawares  upon  them,  treated  them  as  officers  with  what  had  paffed.  Vitiges  at  laft  difeo- 
they  had  done  the  Goths,  and  made  themfelves  matters  vered  the  plot;  but  finding  himfelf  in  no  condition  to 
of  their  camp.  Thus  they  acquired  a  very  confide-  oppofe  it,  he  commended  the  refolution  of  his  people, 
rable  booty  and  ftore  of  provifions:  but  the  latter  be-  3nd  even  wrote  to  Belifarius,  encouraging  him  to  take 
ing  foon  confirmed,  and  the  country  round  abont  quite  upon  him  the  title  of  king,  and  affuring  him  of  his 
exhautted,  vaft  numbers  of  the  Franks  perifhed  ;  fo  affiftance.  Hereupon  Belifarius  preffed  the  Goths  to 

that  Theodebert  at  laft  found  himfelf  obliged  to  re-  furrender;  which,  however,  they  ft  ill  refufed,  till  he 

turn.  In  his  way  he  deftroyed  Genoa,  and  feveral  had  taken  an  oath  that  he  would  treat  them  with  hu- 
other  places,  and  arrived  in  his  own  dominions  loaded  manity,  and  maintain  them  in  the  poffeffion  of  all  their 
with  booty.  rights  and  privileges.  Upon  this  he  was  admitted  Ravenna 

In  the  mean  time,  Belifarius  was  making  great  into  the  city,  where  he  behaved  with  great  moderation  reduced, 
progrefs.  He  took  the  cities  of  Auximum  and  Fae-  towards  the  Goths  ;  but  feized  on  the  royal  treafure, 
fulas,  after  an  obftinate  liege;  the  inhabitants  of  the  and  fecured  the  perfon  of  the  king.  The  Roman  army,  foner 
former  having  for  fome  time  fed  on  grafs  before  they  when  it  entered  Ravenna,  appeared  fo  very  inconfide- 
would  furrender.  After  this  he  invefted  Ravenna,  rable,  that  the  Gothic  women,  on  beholding  it,  could 
the  capital  of  all  the  Gothic  dominions  in  Italy.  The  not  forbear  fpitting  in  the  faces  of  their  hufbands,  and 
place  was  defended  by  a.  very  numerous  garrifon,  com-  reviling  them  as  cowards. 

manded  by  the  king  in  perfon,  who  exerted  all  his  The  captivity  of  Vitiges,  and  the  taking  of  Ra- 

bravery  in  the  defence  of  his  metropolis.  As  the  venna,  did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Belifarius  was 

fiege,  however,  was  pufhed  on  with  great  vigour,  it  foon  after  recalled  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
was  evident  that  the  city  muft  at  laft  fubmit;  and  tbe  in  the  eaft.  The  Goths  were  greatly  furprifed  that 
great  fucceffes  of  the  Romans  began  to  give  jealoufy  he  Ihould  leave  his  new  kingdom  out  of  regard  to  the 
to  the  neighbouring  potentates.  Theodebert  king  of  orders  of  the  emperor;  but,  after  his  departure,  chofe 
the  Franks  offered  to  aflift  Vitiges  with  an  army  of  one  Ildebald,  a  man  of  great  experience  in  affairs  both 
500,000  men  ;  but  Belifarius,  being  informed  of  this  civil  and  military,  for  their  king.  He  revived  the 
negociation,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Vitiges,  putting  him  drooping  fpirits  of  his  countrymen,  defeated  the  Ro- 
in  mind  of  the  treachery  of  the  Franks,  and  affured  mans,  and  reduced  all  the  province  of  Venetia;  but 
him  that  the  emperor  was  ready  to  grant  him  very  was  in  a  fhort  time  murdered,  and  Eraric,  a  Rugian, 
honourable  terms.  The  king,  by  the  advice  of  his  fucceeded  to  the  throne.  He  was  fcarce  invefted  with 
counfellors,  reje&ed  the  alliance  of  the  Franks,  and  the  fovereignty,  when  his  fubjefts  began  to  think  of 
fent  ambaffadors  to  Conftantinople;  but  in  the  mean  depofing  him,  and  railing Totila  to  the  throne;  which 
time,  Belifarius,  in  order  to  bring  the  citizens  to  his  the  latter  accepted,  upon  condition  that  they  previoufly 
own  terms,  bribed  one  of  them  to  fet  fire  to  a  maga-  difpatched  Eraric.  This  was  accordingly  done;  after 

zine  of  corn,  by  which  means  the  city  was  foon  ftrai-  which  Totila  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy,  in  the 

tened  for  want  of  provifion.s.  But,  notwithftanding  year  542. 

this  difafter,  they  (till  continued  to  hold  out,  till  the  The  new  king  proved  a  very  formidable  enemy  'to  Succefs  of 
arrival  of  the  ambaffadors  from  Conftantinople,  who  the  Romans,  who  now  loft  ground  every- where.  They  Totila  a- 
brought  very  favourable  terms.  Thefe  were,  That  the  made  an  attempt  on  the  city  of  Verona;  in  which  the 

country  beyond  the  Po,  with  refpeft  to  Rome,  fhould  they  mifearried  through  their  own  avarice,  having  dif-  om!ins* 

remain  to  the  Goths;  but  that  the  reft  of  Italy  fhould  puted  about  the  divifipn  of  the  plunder  till  the  op- 
be  yielded  to  the  emperor,  and  the  royal  treafure  portunity  of  taking  the  town  wa3  paft.  They  were 
of  the  Goths  fhould  be  equally  divided  between  him  next  defeated  in  two  bloody  engagements;  the  confe- 
and  the  king.  To  thefe  conditions,  however,  Belifa  quence  of  which  was,  that  the  Goths  made  themfelves 

rius  pofitively  refufed  to  affent;  being  defirous  of  lead-  matters  of  all  the  ftrong  places  in  Tufcany.  From 

ing  captive  the  king  of  the  Goths,  as  he  had  formerly  thence  marching  into  Campania  and  Samnium,  they 

done  the  king  of  the  Vandals,  to  Conftantinople.  He  reduced  the  ftrong  town  of  Beneventum,  and  laid  fiege 
therefore  purfued  the  fiege  with  more  vigour  than  to  Naples.  During  the  fiege  of  this  laft  place,  fe- 
cver,  without  hearkening  to  the  complaints  of  his  fol-  veral  detachments  were  fent  from  the  king’s  army, 
diers  and  officers,  who  were  quite  tired  out  with  the  which  took  Cumae,  and  recovered  all  Brutia,  Lucania, 
length  of  the  fiege:  he  only  obliged  fuch  of  the  offi-  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  where  they  found  confiderable 
cers  as  were  of  opinion  that  the  town  could  not  be  fums  which  had  been  gathered  for  the  emperor’s  ufe. 
taken,  to  exprefs  their  opinion  in  writing,  that  they  The  Romans,  in  the  mean  time,  difheartened  by  their 
might  not  deny  it  afterwards.  Ioffes,  and  deprived  of  thofe  fums  which  fhould  have 

The  Goths  were  as  weary  of  the  fiege  as  the  Ro-  paid  their  wages,  refufed  to  take  the  field.  A  confi- 
mans  j  but,  fearing  left  Juftinian  fhould  tranfplant  dcrable  fleet  was  therefore  fent  by  Juftinian  to  the  re- 
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Italy,  lief  of  Naples:  but  Totila,  having  timely  notice  of 

- —  this  defign,  manned,  with  incredible  expedition,  a 

great  number  of  light  veffels;  which,  falling  unex¬ 
pectedly  on  the  Roman  fleet,  took  or  funk  every  fhip, 
and  made  prifoners  of  all  on  board,  excepting  a  few 
who  efcaped  in  their  boats.  A  fimilar  fate  attended 
another  fleet  difpatched  from  Sicily  for  the  fame  pur- 
pofe.  They  put  to  fea  in  the  depth  of  winter;  and, 
meeting  with  a  violent  ftorm,  were  driven  alhore  near 
the  enemy’s  camp  ;  who  funk  the  fhips,  and  made 
what  (laughter  they  pleafed  of  the  feamen  and  fold'ers. 
Upon  this  fecond  difafter,  the  Neapolitans,  defpairing 
of  further  relief,  fnbmitted  to  Totila;  who  granted 
them  honourable  terms,  and  treated  them  with  great 
humanity.  As  they  had  been'  long  pinched  with  fa¬ 
mine,  Totila,  apprehending  they  might  endanger  their 
lives  by  indulging  their  appetites  too  much  at  firfl, 
placed  guards  at  the  gates  to  prevent  their  going  out, 
taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to  fupply  them  fparingly 
with  provifions,  but  increaling  their  allowance  every 
day.  Being  thus  by  degrees  reftored  to  their  former 
flrength,  he  ordered  the  gates  to  be  fet  open,  and 
gave  every  one  full  liberty  to  (lay  in  the  city,  or  re¬ 
move,  as  he  thought  fit.  The  garrifon  he  treated 
with  extraordinary  kindnefs.  They  were  firft  fnpplied 
with  fhips  to  carry  them  to  Conttantinople;  but  the 
king  having  difeovered  that  their  real  defign  was  to 
fail  to  Rome,  in  order  to  reinforce  the  garrifon  of  that 
city,  (which  they  knew  he  was  foon  to  befiege,)  he 
■was  fo  far  from  punifhing  them  as  they  expected,  that 
he  furnifhed  them  with  horfes,  waggons,  and  provi¬ 
fions,  and  ordered  a  body  of  Goths  to  efcort  them  to 
Rome  by  land,  as  the  winds  had  proved  unfavourable 
for  their  paflage  by  fea. 

Totila  having  thus  become  mafter  of  Naples  and 
mofl  of  the  other  fortrefles  in  thefe  parts,  began  to 
think  of  reducing  Rome  alfo.  He  firft  attempted  to 
perfuade  the  citizens  to  a  furrender :  but  finding  his 
perfuafions  ineffectual,  he  fent  a  detachment  of  his 
army  into  Calabria  to  reduce  Otranto,  which  had  not 
yet  fubmitted;  after  which,  he  marched  with  the  reft 
of  his  forces  againft  the  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  The  city  of  Tibur,  now  Tivoli,  about  18 
miles  from  Rome,  was  betrayed  to  him,  and  all  the 
inhabitants,  together  with  their  bifhop,  put  to  the 
fword.  Several  other  ftrong  holds  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  that  city  he  took  by  ftorm;  fo  that  Rome  was 
in  a  manner  blocked  up  by  land,  all  communication 
with  the  neighbouring  country  being  cut  off. 

Juftinian,  in  the  mean  time,  being  greatly  perplexed 
by  the  bad  news  he  every  day  received  from  Italy,  re¬ 
called  Be’ifarius  from  Perfia,  notwithftanding  the  fuc- 
cefs  which  attended  him  there.  To  fave  Rome,  how¬ 
ever,  was  now  impofiible  even  for  Belifarius  himfelf. 
As  foon  as  he  arrived  in  Italy,  finding  himfelf  unable 
either  to  relieve  the  towns  which  were  befieged,  or  to 
flop  the  progrefs  of  the  Goths,  he  difpatched  letters 
to  Juftinian;  informing  him,  that  being  deftitute  of 
men,  arras,  and  money,  it  was  impoflible  for  him  to 
profecute  the  war ;  upon  which  the  emperor  ordered 
new  levies  to  be  made,  all  the  veterans  being  engaged 
in  the  Perfian  war.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  To¬ 
tila  purfued  his  good  fortune;  took  the  cities  of  Fir- 
mum,  Afculum,  Auximum,  Spoletum,  &c.  and  at 
length  advanced  to  Rome,  which  he  inverted  on  all 


Tides.  As  he  drew  near  the  city,  two  officers,  whom  Italy. 
Belifarius  had  fent  into  the  city,  ventured  to  make  a 
fally,  though  contrary  to  the  exprefs  orders  of  their  ge-  Roro/be. 
neral,  thinking  they  (hould  furprife  the  Goths;  but  neged. . 
they  were  themfelves  taken  in  an  ambufeade,  and,  molt 
of  their  men  being  cut  in  pieces,  narrowly  efcaped  fall¬ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Belifarius  made  feveral 
attempts  to  relieve  the  city  :  but  all  of  them,  however 
well  concerted,  by  fome  accident  or  other  proved  un- 
fuccefsful;  which  gave  him  fo  much  uneafinefs,  that  he 
fell  into  a  feverilh  diforder,  and  .was  for  fome  time 
thought  to  be  in  danger  of  his  life.  The  city  was  foon 
reduced  to  great  ftraits  :  a  dreadful  famine  enfned;  and 
the  unhappy  citizens  having  confumed  every  thing  that 
could  be  fuppofed  to  give  them  nourilhment,  even  the 
grafs  that  grew  near  the  walls,  were  obliged  to  feed 
on  their  own  excrements.  Many  put  an  end  to  their 
lives,  in  order  to  free  themfelves  from  the  intolerable 
calamities  they  fuffered.  The  reft  addreffed  their  go¬ 
vernor  Bertas  in  the  moft  pathetic  manner,  intreating 
him  to  fupply  them  with  food ;  or  if  that  was  not  in 
his  power,  either  to  give  them  leave  to  go  out  of  the 
town,  or  to  put  an  end  to  their  miferies  by  putting 
them  to  death.  Beffas  replied,  that  to  fupply  them 
with  food  was  impofiible,  to  let  them  go  unfafe,  and 
to  kill  them  impious.  In  the  end,  however,  he  fuffered 
thofe  who  were  willing  to  retire,  to  leave  the  city,  up¬ 
on  paying  him  a  fum  of  money  5  but  moft  of  them  ei¬ 
ther  died  on  the  ro3d,  or  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the 
enemy.  Atlaft,  the  befieged,  unable  to  bear  their  mi¬ 
feries  any  longer,  began  to  mutiny,  and  to  prefs  their 

governor  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  Totila.  This, 
owever,  he  dill  refufed;  upon  which,  four  of  the  Ifau- 
riaqs  who  guarded  one  of  the  gates,  went  privately  to 
the  camp  of  Totila,  and  offered  to  admit  him  into  the 
city.  The  king  received  this  propofal  with  great  joy; 
and  fending  four  Goths  of  great  ftrength  and  intrepi-  D  a  e 
dity  into  the  town  along  with  them,  he  filently  ap¬ 
proached  the  gates  in  the  night-time  with  his  whole 
army.  The  gates  were  opened  by  the  Ifaurians,  as 
they  had  promifed  ;  and  upon  the  firft  alarm,  Beffas 
with  moft  of  the  foldiers  and  officers,  fled  out  of  the 
town.  The  inhabitants  took  fanCtuary  in  the  churches; 
and  only  60  of  them  and  26  foldiers  were  killed  after 
the  town  was  taken.  ToJtil a,  however,  gave  his  fol¬ 
diers  full  liberty  to  plunder  the  city  :  which  they  did 
for  feveral  days  together,  dripping  the  inhabitants  of 
all  their  wealth,  and'  leaving  nothing  in  their  houfes 
but  naked  walls;  by  which  means  many  perfons  of  di- 
ftinCtion  were  reduced  to  beg  their  bread  from  door  to 
door.  In  the  houfe  of  Beffas  was  found  an  immenfe 
treafure,  which  he  had  fcandaloufly  amaffed  during  the 
fiege,  by  felling  to  the  people,  at  an  exorbitant  price, 
the  corn  which  had  been  ftored  up  for  the  ufe  of  the 
garrifon. 

Totila,  thus  become  mafter  of  Italy,  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Juftinian  with  very  refpeCtful  letters,  defiring 
to  live  on  the  fame  terms  with  him  that  Theodoric  had 
done  with  his  predeceffor  Anaftafius,  promifingin  that 
cafe  to  refpeCt  him  as  his  father,  and  to  affift  him, 
when  he  pleafed,  with  all  his  force,  againft  any  other 
nation  whatever.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  emperor  re¬ 
jected  his  offers,  he  threatened  to  level  Rome  with  the 
ground,  to  put  the  whole  fenate  to  the  fword,  and  carry 
the  war  into  Illyricutn.  The  emperor  returned  no  o- 

ther 
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r*  ther  anfwer,  than  that  he  referred  the  whole  to  Beli- 
farius,  who  had  full  power  to  manage  all  things  of  that 
nature.  Upon  this  Totila  refolved  to  deftroy  the  city; 
and  had  actually  thrown  down  a  third  part  of  the  wall, 
when  he  received  a  letter  from  Belifarius,  difluading 
him  from  his  intention.  After  haying  ferioufly  conG- 
dered  this  letter,  Totila  thought  proper  to  alter  his 
refolution  with  regard  to  the  deftru&ion  of  the  city; 
but  fent  every  one  of  the  inhabitants  into  Lucania, 
without  leaving  a  Angle  perfon  in  the  metropolis. 
Belifarius  hearing  of  this,  immediately  returned  to  the 
capital,  and  undertook  to  repeople  and. repair  it.  He 
cleared  the  ditch  which  had  been  filled  by  Totila,  but 
was  for  the  prefent  obliged  to  fill  up  the  breaches  in 
the  walls  with  ftones  loofely  heaped  upon  orie  another; 
and  in  this  fituation  the  city  was  again  attacked  by  the 
Goths.  Belifarius,  however,  had  taken  care  to  fupply 
the  inhabitants  with  plenty  of  provifions,  fo  that  they 
were  now  in  no  danger  of  fuffering  by  famine;  and  the 
affaults  of  the  enemy  were  vigoroully  repelled  notwith- 
ftanding  the  bad  fituation  of  the  fortifications,  fo  that 
Totila  at  laft  abandoned  the  enterprize. 
rs  In  the  mean  time  the  Perfians  gained  great  advan- 
!•  tages  over  the  Romans  in  the  Eaft,  fo  that  there  was  a 
neceflity  for  recalling  Belifarius  a  fecond  time.  He  was 
no  fooner  gone,  than  Totila  renewed  his  efforts  with 

Greater  vigour  than  ever ;  and  at  the  fame  time  the 
tanks,  concluding  that  both  Romans  and  Goths  would 
be  much  weakened  by  fuch  a  deftru&ive  war,  feized 
upon  Venetia  which  belonged  to  both  nations,  and 
made  it  a  province  of  the  French  empire.  Totila  did 
not  oppofe  them;  but  having  obtained  a  reinforcement 
of  6000  Lombards,  returned  immediately  before  Rome, 
fully  intent  on  making  himfelf  mailer  of  that  metro¬ 
polis.  Having  clofely  inverted  it  by  fea  and  land,  he 
hoped  in  a  Ihort  time  to  reduce  it  by  famine :  but  a- 
gainft  thi3  the  governor  wifely  provided,  by  caufing 
corn  to  be  fown  within  the  walls ;  fo  that  he  could  pro¬ 
bably  have  defied  the  power  of  Totila,  had  not  the  city 
been  again  betrayed  by  the  Ifaurians,  who  opened  one 
of  the  gates,  and  admitted  the  enemy. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Goths  was  a  third  timeefta- 
blilhed  in  Italy ;  and  Totila,  immediately  on  his  be¬ 
coming  mafter  of  Rome,  difpatched  ambafladors  to 
Juftinian,  offering  to  affirt  him  as  a  faithful  ally  a- 
gainft  any  nation  whatever,  provided  he  would  al¬ 
low  .him  the  quiet  poffefiion  of  Italy.  But  Juftinian 
was  fo  far  from  hearkening  to  this  propofal,  that 
he  would  not  even  admit  the  ambafladors  into  his 
prefence;  upon  which  Totila  refolved  to  purfue  the 
war  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  and  to  make  himfelf  ma¬ 
fter,  not  only  of  thofe  places  which  the  Romans  pofief- 
im*fJtaf!nt^Cd  ‘n  but  in  Sicily  alfo.  This  he  fully  accom- 

J  plifiied,  when  Narfes,  who  had  formerly  been  joined  in 

the  command  with  Belifarius,  was  appointed  general, 
with  abfolnte  and  uncontrouled  authority.  But  while 
this  general  was  making  the  neceffary  preparations  for 
his  expedition,  Totila,  having  equipped  a  fleet  of  300 
galleys,  fent  them  to  pillage  the  coafts  of  Greece, 
where  they  got  an  immenfe  booty.  They  made  a  de- 
feent  on  the  ifland  of  Corfu  ;  and  having  laid  it  wafte, 
they  failed  to  Epirus,  where  they  furprifed  and  plun¬ 
dered  the  cities  of  Nicopolis  and  Anchialus,  taking  ma¬ 
ny  (hips  on  the  coaft,  among  which  were  fome  laden 
with  provifions  for  the  army  of  Narfes.  After  thefe 
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fuccefles  they  laid  fiege  to  Ancona  in  Dalmatia  :  but,  llaly- 
being  defeated  both  by  fea  and  land,  Totila  once  more 
fent  ambafladors  to  Conftantinople,  offering  to  yield 
Sicily  and  all  Dalmatia,  to  pay  an  annnal  tribute  for 
Italy,  and  to  aflift  the  Romans  as  a  faithful  ally  in  all 
their  wars  ;  but  Juftinian,  bent  upon  driving  the  Goths 
out  of  Italy,  would  not  even  fuffer  the  ambafladors  to 
appear  in  his  prefence. 

Totila,  finding  that  no  terms  could  be  obtained,  be¬ 
gan  to  levy  new  forces,  and  make  great  preparations 
by  fea  and  land.  He  foon  reduced  the  iflands  of 
Corfica  and  Sardinia;  but  this  was  the  laft  of  his  fuc- 
ceffes.  Narfes  arrived  in  Italy  with  a  very  formidable 
army;  and  an  immenfe  treafure  to  pay  the  troops  their 
arrears,  the  want  of  which  had  been  one  great  caufe  of 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  Belifarius  in  his  laft  expedition.  He 
immediately  took  the  road  to  Rome;  while  Totila  af- 
fembled  all  his  forces,  in  order  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Italy  by  a  general  engagement.  The  battle  proved  who^de- 
very  oblliuate  ;  but  at  laft  the  Gothic  cavalry  being  feats  and 
put  to  the  rout,  and  retiring  in  great  confufion  among  kills  Totila. 
the  infantry,  the  latter  were  thereby  thrown  into  fuch 
diforder,  that  they  could  never  afterwards  rally.  Nar¬ 
fes,  obferving  their  confufion,  encouraged  his  men  to 
make  a  laft  effort ;  which  the  Goths  not  being  able  to 
withftand,  betook  themfelves  to  flight,  with  the  lofs  of 
6000  men  killed  on  the  fpot.  Totila  finding  the  day 
irrecoverably  loft,  fled  with  only  five  horfemen  for  his 
attendants  ;  but  was  purfued  and  mortally  wounded  by 
a  commander  of  one  of  the  bodies  of  barbarians  who 
followed  Narfes.  He  continued  his  flight,  however, 
for  fome  time  longer;  but  was  at  laft  obliged  to  halt 
in  order  to  get  his  wound  drefied,  foon  after  which  he 
expired. 

This  difafter  did  not  yet  entirely  break  the  fpirit  of 
the  Goths.  They  chofe  for  their  king  one  Tefa,  de- 
fervedly  efteemed  one  of  the  mod  valiant  men  of  their 
nation,  and  who  had  on  feveral  occafions  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  in  a  moll  eminent  manner.  All  the  valour  and 
experience  of  Teia,  however,  were  now  inefficient  to 
ftop  the  progrefs  of  the  Romans.  Narfes  made  him¬ 
felf  mafter  of  a  great  number  of  cities,  and  of  Rome 
itfelf,  before  the  Goths  could  afiemble  their  forces. 

The  Roman  general  next  proceeded  to  invert  Curr.se, 
which  Teia  determined  at  all  events  to  relieve,  as  the 
royal  treafure  was  lodged  in  that  city.  This  brought 
on  an  engagement,  which,  if  Procopius  is  to  be  credit¬ 
ed,  proved  one  of  the  mod  bloody  that  ever  was 
fought.  The  Roman  army  confided  of  vaft  multi-  3° 
tudes  brought  from  different  nations  :  the  Goths  were  An<i  Tiia* 
few  in  comparifon ;  but,  animated  by  defpair,  and 
knowing  that  all  was  at  flake,  they  fought  with  the 
utmoft  fury.  Their  king  placed  himfelf  in  the  firll 
rank,  to  encourage  his  men  by  his  example;  and  is 
faid  to  have  given  fuch  proofs  of  his  valour  and  con- 
du&  as  equalled  him  to  the  mod  renowned  heroes  of 
antiquity.  The  Romans  difeovering  him,  and  know¬ 
ing  that  his  death  would  probably  put  an  end  to  the 
battle,  if  not  to  the  war  itfelf,  dire&ed  their  whole 
force  againft  him,  fome  attacking  him  with  fpears,  and 
others  difeharging  againft  him  Ihowers  of  darts  and 
arrows.  Teia  maintained  his  ground  with  great  in¬ 
trepidity,  received  the  mifiive  weapons  on  his  fhield, 
and  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  When  his  fhield  was  fo  loaded  with  darts  that 

he 
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Italy,  he  could  not  eafily  wield  it,  he  called  for  another. 
Thus  he  Ihifted  his  Ihleld  three  times  ;  but  as  he  at¬ 
tempted  to  change  it  another  time,  his  bread  being 
neceffarily  expofed  for  a  moment,  a  dart  ftruck  him  in 
that  moment  with  fuch  force,  that  he  immediately  fell 
down  dead  in  the  place  where  he  had  flood  from  the 
beginning  of  the  battle,  and  upon  heaps  of  the  enemy, 
whom  he  had  killed.  The  Romans,  feeing  him  fail, 
cut  off  his  head  and  expofed  it  to  the  fight  of  the 
Goths,  not  doubting  but  they  would  be  immediately 
difheartened  and  retire.  In  this,  however,  they  were 
difappointed.  The  Goths  maintained  fhe  fight  with 
great  vigour,  till  night  put  an  end  to  the  engagement. 
The  next  day  the  engagement  was  renewed  early  in 
the  morning,  and  continued  till  night ;  but  on  the 
third  day,  the  Goths  defpairing  of  being  able  toover- 
come  an  enemy  fo  much  fnperior  to  them  in  numbers, 
fent  deputies  to  Narfes,  offering  to  lay  down  their 
arms,  provided  fuch  of  them  as  chofe  to  remain  in  I- 
taly  were  allowed  to  enjoy  their  eftates  and  poffeffions, 
without  moleftation,  as  fubje&s  of  the  empire,  and 
thofe  ivho  were  willing  to  retire  elfewhere,  were  fuf- 
?I  fered  to  carry  with  them  all  their  goods  and  effefts. 
The  end  of  To  thefe  terms  Narfes  readily  affented  5  and  thus  the 
the  entire  empire  of  the  Goths  in  Italy  was  finally  deftroyed,  the 
Goths  in  col,ntry  now  becoming  a  province  of  the  eaftern  Ro- 
ltaly.  01311  empire. 

In  this  conqueft,  Narfes  had  been  aflifted,  as  al¬ 
ready  obferved,  by  many  barbarous  nations,  among 
whom  were  the  Lombards,  at  that  time  fettled  in  Pan- 
nonia.  On  the  conclufion  of  the  war,  they  were  dif- 
miffed  with  rich  prefents,  and  the  nation  for  fome  time 
continued  faithful  allies  to  the  Romans.  In  the  mean 
time  Jultinian  dying,  Narfes,  who  governed  Italy  with 
an  abfolute  fway,  was  accufed  to  the  emperor  Ju- 
ftin  II.  and  to  the  emprefs  Sophia,  of  afpiring  at  the 
fovereignty  of  the  country.  Hereupon  he  was  recall¬ 
ed,  and  Longinus  fent  to  fncceed  him.  As  Narfes 
was  an  eunuch,  the  emprefs  is  reported  to  have  faid, 
that  his  employment  at  Conftantinople  fhould  be  to 
attribute  in  the  apartment  of  her  women  the  portion 
of  wool  which  each  was  to  fpin.  Narfes,  enraged  at 
31  this  farcafm,  replied,  that  he  fhould  begin  fuch  a 
Narfes  in-  web  as  fhe  fhould  never  be  able  to  finifh  ;  and  imme- 
Lombards.  lately  difpatched  meffengers  to  Alboinus  king  of  the 
Lombards,  inviting  them  into  Italy.  Along  with  the 
meffengers  he  fent  fome  of  the  beft  fruits  the  country 
afforded,  in  order  to  tempt  him  the  more  to  become 
mafter  of  fuch  a  rich  kingdom. 

Alboinus,  highly  pleafed  with  the  opportunity  of 
invading  a  country  with  which  his  fubjefls  were  already 
well  acquainted,  began,  without  lofs  of  time,  to  make 
the  neceffary  preparations  for  his  journey.  In  the 
month  of  April  568,  he  fet  out  with  his  whole  nation, 
men,  women,  and  children  ;  carrying  with  them  all 
their  moveables.  This  promifcuous  multitude  arrived 
by  the  way  of  Iftria;  and  advancing  through  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Venetia,  found  the  whole  country  abandoned, 
the  inhabitants  having  fled  to  the  neighbouring  iflands 
in  the  Adriatic.  The  gates  of  Aquileia  were  opened 
by  the  few  inhabitants  who  had  courage  to  flay:  moft 
of  them,  however,  had  fled  with  all  their  valuable  ef- 
fefls ;  and  among  the  reft  the  Patriarch  Paulinus,  who 
had  carried  with  him  all  the  valuable  facred  utenfils  of 
the  churches.  From  Aquileia,  Alboinus  proceeded  to 


Forum  Julii,  of  which  he  likewife  became  mafter  with-  Italy. 

out  oppofition.  Here  he  fpent  the  winter  ;  during - 1 

which  time  he  eredled  Friuli  into  a  dukedom,  which 
has  continued  ever  fince.  In  569,  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Trivigi,  Oderzo,  Monte  Selce,  Vicenza, 

Verona,  and  Trent ;  in  each  of  which  cities  he  left  a 
ftrong  garrifonof  Lombards  under  the  command  of  an 
officer,  whom  he  diftingnifhed  by  the  title  of  duke : 
but  thefe  dukes  were  only  officers  and  governors  of  ci¬ 
ties,  who  bore  the  title  no  longer  than  the  prince 
thought  droper  to  continue  them  in  their  command 
or  government.  Padua  and  fome  other  cities  Al¬ 
boinus  left  behind  him  without  attempting  to  re¬ 
duce  them,  either  becanfe  they  were  too  well  garri- 
foned,  or  becaufe  they  lay  too  much  out  of  his  way. 

In  570,  he  entered  Liguria.  The  inhabitants  were  fo 
terrified  at  his  approach,  that  they  left  their  habita¬ 
tions  with  fuch  of  their  effedls  as  they  could  carry  off, 
and  fled  into  the  moft  mountainous  and  inaccefiible  3* 
parts  of  the  conntry.  The  cities  of  Brefcia,  Barga-  Who  re- 
mo,  Lodi,  Como,  and  others  quite  to  the  Alps,  being  dru“et^c 
left  almoft  without  inhabitants,  fubmitted  of  courfe  ;  pa'n  of  I- 
after  which  he  reduced  Milan,  and  was  thereupon  pro-taly. 
claimed  king  of  Italy. 

But  though  the  Lombards  had  thus  conferred  the 
title  of  king  of  Italy  on  their  fovereign,  he  was  by  no 
means  poffeffed  of  the  whole  country,  nor  indeed  was 
it  ever  in  the  power  of  the  Lombards  to  get  poffelfion 
of  the  whole.  Alboinus  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Venetia,  Liguria,  ^Emilia,  Hetruria,  and  Umbria, 
applied  himfelfto  legiflation  and  the  civilifation  of  his 
fubjedls.  But  before  he  could  make  any  progrefs  in 
this  work,  he  was  taken  off  by  the  treachery  of  his 
wife;  and  Clephis,  one  of  the  nobles,  chofen  king  in 
his  ftead.  Clephis  rebuilt  fome  cities  which  had  been 
ruined  during  the  wars  between  the  Goths  and  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  extended  his  conquefts  to  the  very  gates  of 
Rome;  but  as  he  behaved  both  to  the  Romans  and 
Lombards  with  the  greateft  cruelty,  he  was  murdered, 
after  a  Ihort  reign  of  18  months.  His  cruelty  gave  the 
Lombards  fuch  an  averfion  againft  regal  power,  that 
they  changed  their  form  of  government,  being  govern¬ 
ed  only  by  their  dukes  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years.  Du¬ 
ring  this  interregnum,  they  proved  fuccefsful  in  their 
wars  with  the  Romans,  and  made  themfelves  matters 
of  feveral  cities :  but  perceiving  that  their  kingdom, 
thus  divided,  could  not  fubfift,  they  refolved  once 
more  to  fubmit  to  the  authority  of  one  man  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  585,  Autharis  was  chofen  king  of  the 
Lombards. 

The  great  objeft  of  ambition  to  the  new  race  of 
Lombard  monarchs  was  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy;  andgHi,dne<j 
this  proved  at  laft  the  ruin  of  their  empire  by  Charles  Charle- 
the  Great,  as  related  under  the  article  France,  n°  21.  magne. 

As  the  Lombards,  however,  had  not  been  poffeffed  of 
the  whole  territory  of  Italy,  fo  the  whole  of  it  never 
came  into  the  poffelfion  of  Charlemagne:  neither,  fince 
the  time  of  the  Goths,  hath  the  whole  of  this  country 
been  under  the  dominion  of  any  fingle  (late.  Some  of 
.the  fouthern  provinces  were  ft  ill  poffeffed  by  the  em¬ 
perors  of  Conftantinople;  and  the  liberal  grants  of  Pe¬ 
pin  and  Charlemagne  himfelf  to  the  pope,  had  inverted 
him  with  a  confiderable  lhare  of  temporal  power.  The 
territories  of  the  pope  indeed  were  fuppofed  to  be  held 
in  vaffalage  from  France  ;  but  this  the  popes  them¬ 
felves 
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Italy.  felves  always  ftiffly  denied.  The  Jndifputed  territory 

T - of  Charlemagne  in  Italy,  therefore,  was  reftridled  to 

34  Piedmont,  the  Milanefe,  the  Mantuan,  the  territory 
ms'jul'an  Genoa,  Parma*  Modena,  Tufcany,  Bologna,  the 
lijominions  dukedoms  of  Friuli,  Spoleto,  and  Benevento  ;  the  laft 
of  which  contained  the  greatell  part  of  the  prefent 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  feudal  government  which  the  Lombards  had  in¬ 
troduced  into  Italy,  naturally  produced  revolts  and 
commotions,  as  the  different  dukes  inclined  either  to 
change  their  matters,  or  to  fet  up  for  themfelves.  Se¬ 
veral  revolts  indeed  happened  during  the  life  of  Char¬ 
lemagne  himfelf;  which,  however,  he  always  found 
means  to  cru(h  :  but  after  his  death,  the  fovereignty 
of  Italy  became  ah  objed  of  contention  between  the 
Jkings  of  France  and  the  emperors  of  Germany.  That 
great  monarch  had  divided  his  extenfive  dominions  a- 
mong  his  children  ;  but  they  all  died  during  his  life¬ 
time,  except  Lewis,  whom  he  affociated  with  himfelf  in 
the  empire,  and  who  fucceeded  to  all  his  dominions  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  troubles 
with  which  Italy  was  fo  long  overwhelmed;  and  of 
which,  as  they  proceeded  from  the  ambition  of  thofe 
called  kings  of  Italy  and  their  nobles,  of  the  kings  of 
France,  and  of  the  emperors  of  Germany,  it  is  difficult 
to  have  any  clear  idea.  The  following  fhort  (ketch, 
however,  may  perhaps  give  fome  fatisfa&ion  on  this 
3j  perplexed  fubjedt. 

>J  fliftory  of  ^.t  the  time  Lewis  the  fon  of  Charlemagne  was  de- 
>  he  difturb- c]are(]  emperor  0f  the  Weft,  Italy  was  held  by  Ber- 
■dy  after  nard  the  fon  of  Pepin,  brother  to  Lewis.  Though  this 
he  time  of  Bernard  bore  the  title  of  king ,  yet  he  was  only  ac- 
^harle-  counted  a  vaffal  of  the  emperor.  His  ambition,  how- 
nagnc.  ever,  foon  prompted  him  to  rebel  againft  his  uncle; 

but  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  he  was  taken  pri- 
foner,  had  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  died  three  days 
after.  As  the  difturbances  ftill  continued,  and  the 
nobles  of  Lombardy  were  yet  very  refra&ory,  Lo» 
thaire,  eldeft  fon  to  the  emperor,  was,  in  the  year 
823,  fent  into  Italy  ;  of  which  country  he  was  firft. 
crowned  king  at  Rome,  and  afterwards  emperor  of 
the  Welt,  during  his  father’s  life-time.  But  though 
his  abilities  were  fufficient  to  have  fettled  every  thing 
in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity,  his  unbounded  ambition 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  rebellion  againft  his  father; 
whom  he  more  than  once  took  prifoner ;  though  in  the 
end  he  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  alk  pardon  for  his 
offences,  which  was  obtained  only  on  condition  of  his 
not  palling  the  Alps  without  leave  obtained  from  his 
father. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Saracens,  taking  advantage 
of  thefe  inteftirie  wars,  landed  on  the  coalts  of  Italy, 
and  committed  fuch  ravages,  that  even  the  bilhops 
were  obliged  to  arm  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  Lothaire,  however,  after  returning  from  his 
unnatural  war  with  his  father,  was  fo  far  from  attemp¬ 
ting  to  put  an  end  to  thefe  ravages,  or  to  reftore  tran¬ 
quillity,  that  he  feized  on  fome  places  belonging  to 
the  fee  of  Rome,  under  pretence  that  they  were  part 
of  his  kingdom  of  Lombardy  ;  nor  would  he  forbear 
thefe  encroachments,  till  exprefsly  commanded  to  do 
fo  by  his  father.  After  having  embroiled  himfelf,  and 
almoft  loll  all  his  dominions,  in  a  war  with  his  brothers 
after  the  death  of  Lewis,  and  declared  his  fon,  alfo 
called  Lewis,  king  of  Italy,  this  ambitious  prince 


died,  leaving  to  Lewis  the  title  of  emperor ,  as  well  I(aly- 

as  king  of  Italy ,  with  which  he  had  before  inverted 
him. 

The  new  emperor  applied  himfelf  to  the  reftoration 
of  tranquillity  in  his  dominions,  and  driving  out  the 
Saracens  from  thofe  places  which  they  had  feized  in  I- 
taly.  This  lie  fully  accomplilhed,  and  obliged  the  in¬ 
fidels  to  retire  into  Africa;  but  in  875,  he  died,  with¬ 
out  naming  any  fucceffor.  After  his  death,  fome  of 
the  Italian  nobles,  headed  by  the  duke  of  Tufcany, 
reprefented  to  the  pope,  that  as  Lewis  had  left  no 
fucceffor,  the  regal  dignity,  which  had  fo  long  been 
ufurped  by  foreigners,  ought  now  to  return  to  the  I- 
talians.  The  pope,  however,  finding  that  Charles 
the  Bald,  king  of  France,  had  fuch  an  ambition  for 
the  imperial  crown,  that  he  would  (lick  at  nothing  to 
obtain  it,  refolved  to  gratify  him,  though  at  as  high 
a  price  as  poffible.  He  accordingly  crowned  him  em¬ 
peror  and  king  of  Lombardy,  on  condition  of  his  own¬ 
ing  the  independency  of  Rome,  and  that  he  himfelf 
only  held  the  empire  by  the  gift  of  the  pope.  This 
produced  a  confpiracy  among  the  difcontented  nobles ; 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  Saracens,  renewing  their  in- 
curfioi.s,  threatened  the  ecclefiaftical  territories  with 
the  utmoft  danger.  The  pope  folicited  the  emperor’s 
affiftance,  with  the  greateft  earneftnefs ;  but  he  died 
before  any  thing  effectual  could  be  done:  after  which, 
being  diftreffed  by  the  Saracens  on  one  hand,  and  the 
Lombard  nobles  on  the  other,  the  unhappy  pontiff  was 
forced  to  fly  into  France.  Italy  now  fell  into  the  ut¬ 
moft  confufion  and  anarchy;  during  which  time  many 
of  the  nobles  and  dates  of  Lombardy  affumed.an  inde¬ 
pendence,  which  they  have  ever  fince  retained. 

In  879,  the  pope  was  recondudled  to  Italy  with  an 
army  by  Boffin  fon-in-law  to  Lewis  II.  of  France:  but 
though  he  inclined  very  much  to  have  raifed  this  prince 
to  the  dignity  of  king  of  Italy,  he  found  his  intereft: 
infufficient  for  that  purpofe,  and  matters  remained  in 
their  former  fituation.  The  nobles,  who  had  driven 
out  the  pope,  were  now  indeed  reconciled  to  him:  but 
notwithftanding  this  reconciliation,  the  date  of  the 
country  was  worfe  than  ever  ;  the  great  men  renoun¬ 
cing  the  authority  of  any  fuperior,  and  every  one 
claiming  to  be  ffivereign  in  his  own  territories.  To 
add  to  the  calamities,  which  enfued  through  the  am¬ 
bition  of  thefe  defpots,  the  Saracens  committed  every 
where  the  moli  terrible  ravages  ;  till  at  laft.  the  Italian 
nobles,  defpifing  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  race, 
who  had  weakened  themfelves  by  their  mutual  diffen- 
tions,  began  to  think  of  throwing  off  even  all  nominal 
fubmiffion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  and  retaining  the  imperial 
dignity  among  themfelves.  Thus  they  hoped,  that,  by 
being  more  united  among  themfelves,  they  might  be 
more  able  to  refill  the  common  enemy.  Accordingly, 
in  885,  they  went  to  pope  Adrian ;  and  requefling  him 
to  join  them  in  afferting  the  independency  of  Italy, 
they  obtained  of  him  the  two  following  decrees,  viz. 

That  the  popes,  after  their  election,  might  be  confe- 
crated  without  waiting  for  the  prefence  of  the  king  or 
his  ambaffadors ;  and  that,  if  Charles  the  Grofs  died 
without  ffins,  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  title  of 
emperor ,  (hould  be  conferred  on  fome  of  the  Italian 
nobles. 

Thefe  decrees  were  produdlive  of  the  word  confe- 
quences  imaginable.  The  emperor  complained  of  be¬ 
ing. 
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Italy,  ing  deprived  of  his  right;  and  the  diffcntions  between 
the  Italian  nobles  themfelves  became  more  fatal  than 
ever.  The  two  moft  powerful  of  thefe  noblemen,  Be¬ 
rengarius  duke  of  Friuli,  and  Guido  or  Vido  duke  of 
Spoleto,  entered  into  an  agreement,  that,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  the  former  fliould  feize  on  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy,  and  the  latter  on  the  kingdom  of 
France.  Berengarius  fucceeded  without  oppofition, 
but  Vido  was  difappointed,  the  French  having  al¬ 
ready  chofed  Elides  or  Otho  for  their  king.  Up¬ 
on  (his  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  turned  his  arm* 
againft  Berengarius.  Vido  proved  viflorious  in 
an  engagement,  and  drove  his  rival  into  Germany ; 
where  he  fought  the  afiiftance  of  Arnolphus,  who  had 
fucceeded  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of  Charles. 
Having  thus  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  Vido  em¬ 
ployed  his  time  in  reforming  the  abufes  of  the  ftate, 
and  confirming  the  grants  formerly  given  to  the  pope 
out  of  gratitude  for  his  having  fandilied  his  ufurpation 
and  declared  him  lawful  king  of  Italy.  This  tran¬ 
quillity,  however,  was  of  fhort  duration.  Arnolphus 
fent  an  army  into  Italy  j  the  Saracens  from  Spain  ra¬ 
vaged  the  northern  parts  of  the  country,  and,  getting 
pofleflion  of  a  caftle  near  the  Alps,  held  it  for  many 
years  after,  to  the  great  diftrefs  of  the  neighbouring 
parts,  which  were  expofed  to  their  continual  incur- 
iions ;  and  at  the  fame  time  Benevento  was  befieged 
and  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  eaftern  emperor,  fo  that 
Vido  found  his  empire  very  confiderably  circumfcribed 
in  its  dimenfions. 

The  new  king,  diftreffedby  fo  many  enemies,  affo- 
ciated  his  fon  Lambert  with  him  in  the  government, 
and  bribed  the  Germans  to  return  to  their  own  coun¬ 
try.  10893,  however,  they  again  invaded  Italy  ;  but 
were  fuddeuly  obliged  to  leave  the  country,  after  ha¬ 
ving  put  Berengarius  in  pofleflion  of  Pavia.  In  the 
mean  time,  Vido  died,  and  his  fon  Lambert  drove 
out  Berengarius :  but  having  joined  a  fa&ion,  head¬ 
ed  by  one  Sergius,  againft  pope  Formofus,  the  latter 
offered  the  kingdom  of  Italy  to  Arnolphus;  who  there¬ 
upon  entered  the  country  with  an  army,  befieged 
and  took  Rome,  maffacring  the  fa&ion  of  Sergius 
with  the  moft  unrelenting  cruelty. 

Arnolphus  thus  mafter  of  Italy,  and  crowned  em¬ 
peror  by  the  pope,  began  to  form  fchetnes  of  length¬ 
ening  himfelf  in  his  new  acquifitions  by  putting  out 
eyes  of  Berengarius ;  but  the  latter,  having  timely  no¬ 
tice  of  this  treachery,  fled  to  Verona;  and  the  Italians, 
were  fo  provoked  at  this  and  the  other  cruelties  of  Ar¬ 
nolphus,  that  they  drove  him  out  of  the  country.  His 
departure  occafioned  the  greateft  confufion  at  Rome. 
Formofus  died  foon  after ;  and  the  fucceffors  to  the 
papal  dignity,  having  now  no  army  to  fear,  excited  the 
greateft  dillurbances.  The  body  of  Formofus  was  dug 
up  and  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  one  pope,  while  that 
pope  was  ftrangled,  and  Formofus’s  body  buried  again 
in  the  Vatican,  by  order  of  another.  At  laft  the  co¬ 
ronation  of  Arnolphus  was  declared  void,  the  Sergian 
fadtion  entirely  demolifhed,  and  the  abovementioned 
decrees  of  Adrian  annulled;  it  being  now  determined 
that  the  elefled  popes  ftiould  not  be  confecrated  but 
in  prefence  of  the  emperor  or  hi3  ambafladors. 

During  thefe  confufious  Lambert  enjoyed  the  king¬ 
dom  in  quiet ;  but  the  nobles,  hating  him  on  account 
of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government,  began 


again  to  think  of  Berengarius.  In  the  mean  time,  Italy, 
however,  another  faftion  offered  the  crown  to  Lewis  “ 
king  of  Arles.  This  new  competitor  entered  Italy 
with  an  army  in  899  ;  but  was  forced  by  Berengarius 
to  renounce  his  claim  upon  oath,  and  to  fwear,  that 
he  would  never  again  enter  Italy,  even  though  he 
fliould  be  invited  to  be  crowned  emperor. — This  oath, 
however,  was  foon  forgot.  Lewis  readily  accepted 
of  another  invitation,  and  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
at  Pavia  in  901 .  The  following  year  he  forced  Be¬ 
rengarius  to  fly  into  Bavaria  ;  but  having  unadvifedly 
dilbanded  his  army,  as  thinking  himfelf  now  fecurely 
feated  on  the  throne,  Berengarius,  who  watched  every 
opportunity,  furprifed  him  at  Verona,  and  put  out 
his  eyes. 

Thus  Berengarius  at  laft  became  king  of  Italy 
without  a  rival  ;  and  held  his  kingdom  for  20  year* 
afterwards,  without  any  oppofition  from  his  fubje&s, 
who  at  laft  became  fer.fible  of  the  mifchiefs  arifing 
from  civil  difcords.  He  was  not  yet,  however,  with¬ 
out  troubles.  The  Hungarians  invaded  Italy  with  a 
formidable  army,  and  advanced  within  a  fmall  diftance 
of  Pavia.  Berengarius  armed  the  whole  force  of  his 
dominions  ;  and  came  againft  them  with  fuch  a  multi¬ 
tude,  that  the  Hungarians  retired  without  venturing 
an  engagement.  A  great  many  of  their  men  were  loft 
in  palling  a  river  ;  upon  which  they  fent  deputies  to 
Berengarius,  offering  to  reftore  all  their  booty,  and 
never  to  come  again  into  Italy,  provided  they  were 
allowed  a  fafe  retreat.  Thefe  conditions  were  im¬ 
prudently  denied ;  upon  which  the  Hungarians  at¬ 
tacked  the  army  of  Berengarius  in  defpair,  and  de¬ 
feated  them  with  great  flaughter.  After  this  they 
over-rat)  the  whole  country,  and  plundered  the  towns 
of  Trevifo,  Vicenza,  and  Padua,  without  refiftance,  the 
inhabitants  flying  every  where  into  fortified  places. 

This  devaftation  they  continued  for  two  years;  nor 
could  their  departure  be  procured  without  paying  them 
a  large  fum  of  money :  which,  however,  proved  of 
little  avail ;  for  the  following  year  they  returned,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  of  Friuli  without  controul. 

Scarcely  were  thefe  invaders  departed,  when  the  Sa¬ 
racens,  who  had  fettled  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  in¬ 
vaded  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  made  an  irruption  as 
far  as  Acqui  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia  ;  while 
the  inhabitants,  inftead  of  oppofing  them,  fled  to 
fome  forts  which  had  been  erefted  in  the  time  of  the 
firft  irruption  of  the  Hungarians.  In  912,  however, 

John,  prelbyter  of  Ravenna,  having  attained  the  pa¬ 
pal  dignity  by  means  of  Theodora,  wife  of  Adelbert 
count  of  Tufcany,  applied  himfelf  to  regulate  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  church,  and  to  reprefs  the  infults  of  the 
Saracens.  While  he  was  confidering  on  the  moft  pro¬ 
per  methods  of  effefting  this,  one  of  the  Saracens,  who 
had  received  an  injury  from  his  countrymen,  fled  to 
Rome,  and  offered  to  deliver  the  Italians  from  their 
invafions,  if  the  Pope  would  but  allow  him  a  fmall 
body  of  men.  His  propofals  being  accepted,  60 
young  men  were  chofen,  all  well  armed ;  who  being 
conduced  by  the  Saracen  into  by-paths,  attacked  the 
infidels  as  they  were  returning  from  their  inroads,  and 
feveral  times  defeated  great  parties  of  them.  Thefe 
Ioffes  affefting  the  Saracens,  a  general  alliance  was 
concluded  amongft  all  their  cities  ;  and  having  forti¬ 
fied  a  town  on  the  Garigliano,  they  abandoned  the 
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Italy,  reft,  and  retired  thither.  Thus  they  became  much 
more  formidable  than  before  ;  which  alarming  the 
pope,  he  confulted  with  Atenulphus  prince  of  Bene- 
vento  and  Capua,  fending  at  the  fame  time  ambaffa- 
dors  to  Conftantine  the  Greek  emperor,  inviting  him 
to  an  alliance  againlt  the  infidels.  The  Saracens,  un- 
abie  to  withftand  fucli  a  powerful  combination,  were 
befieged  in  their  city  :  where  being  reduced  to  great 
ftraits,  they  at  laft  fet  fire  to  it,  and  fallied  out  into 
the. woods;  but  being  purfued  by  the  Italians,  they 
were  all  cut  off  to  a  man. 

In  this  expedition  it  is  probable  that  Berengarius 
gave  great  afiiftance  ;  for  this  very  year,  915,  he  was 
crowned  emperor  by  the  pope.  This  gave  difpleafure 
to  many  of  the  ambitious  nobles ;  confpiracies  were 
repeatedly  formed  againft  him  ;  in  922,  Rodolphus 
king  of  Burgundy  was  crowned  alfo  king  of  Italy; 
and  in  924,  Berengarius  was  treacheroufly  affaflinated 
at  Verona  ;  of  which  difturbances,  the  Hungarians 
2$  taking  the  advantage,  plundered  the  cities  of  Mantua, 
avia  plutv-  Brefcia,  and  Bergamo.  Marching  afterwards  to  Pa¬ 
ired  and  via,  they  invefted  it  clofely  on  all  fides;  and  about  the 
imt  by  middle  of  March  925,  taking  advantage  of  the-^rind, 
ans  Un^a’  they  fet  fire  to  the  houfes  ntxt  the  walls,  and  during 
the  confufion  broke  open  the  gates,  and,  getting  pof- 
feflion  of  the  city,  treated  the  inhabitants  with  the 
greateft  barbarity.  Having  burnt  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom,  they  next  proceeded  to  Piacenza,  where 
they  plundered  the  fuburbs;  and  then  returned  to  Pan* 
nonia,  laden  with  booty. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  now  fell  into  the  utmoft  confu¬ 
fion.  A  faction  was  formed  againft  Rodolphus  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Hugh  count  of  Arles.  The  latter  prevailed, 
and  was  crowned  king  at  Pavia  in  927.  The  Ita¬ 
lians,  however,  foon  repented  of  their  choice.  The 
Romans  firft  invited  him  to  be  their  governor,  and 
then  drove  him  out  with  difgrace  ;  at  the  fame  time 
choofing  a  conful,  tribunes,  &c.  as  if  they  had  defigned 
to  affert  their  ancient  liberty.  One  faftion,  in  the 
mean  time,  offered  the  crown  to  Rodolphus,  and  the 
other  to  Arnold  duke  of  Bavaria,  while  the  Saracens 
took  this  opportunity  to  plunder  the  city  of  Genoa. 

Hugh,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  inaftive.  Ha¬ 
ving  collefted  an  army,  he  marched  direftly  againft 
Arnold,  and  entirely  defeated  him.  Rodolphus  deli¬ 
vered  him  from  all  apprehenfions  on  his  part,  by  en¬ 
tering  into  an  alliance  with  him,  and  giving  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Adelaide  in  marriage  to  Lotharius,  Hugh’s  ion. 
Being  thus  free  from  all  danger  from  foreign  enemies, 
he  marched  againft  the  Romans  ;  but  with  them  he 
alfo  came  to  an  agreement,  and  even  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  in.  marriage  to  Alberic,  whom  they  had  chofen 
conful.  In  the  mean  time  the  country  was  infefted  by 
the  Hungarians  and  Saracens,  and  at  the  fame  time 
depopulated  by  a  plague.  Endlefs  confpiracies  were 
formed  againft  Hugh  himfelf ;  and  at  laft,  in  947,  he 
was  totally  deprived  of  the  regal  power  by  Berenga¬ 
rius,  grandfon  to  the  firft  king  of  that  name ;  foon 
after  which  he  retired  into  Burgundy,  and  became  a 
monk. 

Though  Berengarius  was  thus  poffeffed  of  the  fu- 
preme  power,  he  did  not  affume  the  title  of  king  till 
after  the  death  of  Lotharius,  which  happened  in  950; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  Italy  was  invaded  by  Henry 
duke  of  Bavaria,  and  the  Hungarians.  The  former 
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took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Aquileia,  and  ravaged  Italy, 
the  neighbouring  country;  after  which  he  returned  ~ 
without  moleftation  into  Germany:  the  latter  made  a  Iu] 
furious  irruption,  and  Berengarius  being  unable  to  prdTecnjy 
oppofe  them,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  purchafe  their  de-  the  Hunea- 
parture  by  money.  In  raifing  the  fum  agreed  upon,  r‘ans  ani 
however,  Berengarius  is  faid  to  have  been  more  op-  ^crenSa' 
preflive  than  even  the  Hungarians  themfelves.  Every 
individual,  without  diftiuftion  6f  age  or  fex,  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  pay  fo  much  for  their  head  ;  not  excepting 
even  the  poor.  The  churches  were  like  wife  robbed; 
by  which  means  the  king  raifed  an  immenfe  fum  of 
money,  10  bufhels  of  which  he  gave  to  the  Hunga¬ 
rians,  but  kept  the  much  greater  part  to  himfelf. 

Berengarius,  not  yet  fatisfied,  wanted  to  be  put  in 
poffeffion  of  Pavia,  which  was  held  by  Adelaide,  the 
widow  of  Lotharius.  In  order  to  obtain  his  purpofe, 
he  propofed  a  marriage  between  her  and  his  fon  Adel- 
bert.  This  propofal  was  rejected;  upon  which  Be¬ 
rengarius  befieged  and  tooTc  the  city.  The  queen  was 
confined  in  a  neighbouring  caftle,  from  whence  (he 
made  her  efcape  by  a  contrivance  of  her  confeffor. 

With  him,  and  one  female  attendant,  (he  concealed 
herfelf  for  fome  days  in  a  wood  ;  but,  being  obliged 
to  remove  from  thence  for  want  of  food,  Ihe  applied 
for  protection  to  Adelard  bilhop  of  Reggio.  By  him 
(he  was  recommended  to  his  uncle  Atho,  who  had  a 
ftrong  caftle  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Canoza.  Here 
(he  was  quickly  befieged  by  Berengarius;  upon  which 
meffengers  were  difpatched  to  Otlio  king  of  Germany, 
acquainting  him,  that,  by  expelling  Berengarius,  and 
marrying  Adelaide,  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Italy.  This  propofal  he  readily  accepted, 
and  married  Adelaide  ;  but  allowed  Berengarius  to 
retain  the  greateft  part  of  his  dominions,  upon  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  doing  homage  for  them  to  the  kings  of 
Germany.  He  deprived  him,  however,  of  the  duke¬ 
dom  of  Friuli,  and  marquifate  of  Verona,  which  he 
gave  to  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria. 

Berengarius  thus  freedfrom  allapprehenfion,not  only  ocho 
oppreffed  his  fubje&s  in  a  moft  tyrannical  manner,  but  crowned 
revolted  againft  Otho  himfelf.  This  at  laft  procured  king  of 
his  ruin:  for, in  961,  Otho  returned  with  an  army  into 
Italy,  where  he  was  crowned  king  by  the  archbilhop 
of  Milan ;  and  the  year  following  was  crowned  em¬ 
peror  by  the  pope.  On  this  occafion  he  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  holinefs,  and  kiffed  his  feet 
with  great  humility :  after  which  they  both  went  to 
the  altar  of  St  Peter,  and  bound  themfelves  by  a  folemn 
oath,  the  pope  to  be  always  faithful  to  the  emperor, 
and  to  give  no  afiiftance  to  Berengarius  or  Adelbert 
his  enemies;  and  Otho,  to  confult  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  to  reftore  to  it  all  its  patrimony  granted 
by  former  emperors.  Otho,  befides  this,  beftowed 
very  rich  prefents  on  the  church  of  St  Peter.  He 
ordained  that  the  ele&ion  of  popes  (liould  be  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  canons;  that  the  eledled  pope  (hould  not  be 
confecrated  till  he  had  publicly  promifed,  in  prefence 
of  the  emperor’s  commiffaries,  to  obferve  every  thing 
formerly  fpecified  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  em¬ 
perors;  that  thefe  commiffaries  (hould  conftautly  refide 
at  Rome,  and  make  a  report  every  year  how  juftice 
was  adminiftcred  by  the  judges  ;  and,  in  cafe  of  any 
complaints,  the  commiffaries  (hould  lay  them  before 
the  pope;  but  if  he  negle&ed  to  intimate  them,  the 
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Italy-  imperial  commiflaries  might  then  do  what  they 
plea  fed. 

Thus  we  fee  that  Otho,  however  much  he  might 
allow  the  pope’s  fupremacy  in  fpiritual  matters,  plainly 
afliimed  the  fovereignty  in  temporals  to  himfelf;  and 
thus  Italy  was  for  upwards  of  300  years  accounted  a 
part  of  the  German  empire.  The  popes,  however,  by 
no  means  relifhed  this  fuperiority  of  the  emperor. 
The  latter  was  hardly  departed,  when  the  pope 
(John  XII.)  broke  the  oath  which  he  had  juft  be¬ 
fore  fworn  with  fo  much  folemnity ;  and  entered  firft 
into  an  alliance  with  Adelbert  count  of  Tufcany  to 
expel  the  Germans,  and  then  folicited  the  Hungarians 
to  invade  Italy.  This  treachery  was  foon  punilhed 
by  Otho.  He  returned  with  part  of  his  army,  and 
afieinbled  a  council  of  bilhops.  As  the  pope  did  not 
appear,  Otho  pretended  great  concern  for  his  abfence. 
The  bifhops  replied,  that  the  confcioufnefs  of  his  guilt 
made  him  afraid  to  (hew  himfelf.  The  emperor  then 
inquired  particularly  into  his  crimes  ;  upon  which 
the  bifhops  accufed  him  of  filling  the  palace  with 
lewd  women,  of  ordaining  a  bifhop  in  a  liable,  ca- 
ftrating  a  cardinal,  drinking  the  devil’s  health,  Sic. 
Hedepofes  As  the  pope  flill  refufed  to  appear  in  order  to  juftify 
the  pope,  himfelf  from  thefe  charges,  he  was  formally  depofcd; 

and  Leo  the  chief  fecretary,  though  a  layman,  ele&ed 
in  his  ftead. 

The  new  pope,  in  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
granted  a  bull,  by  which  it  was  ordained  that  Otho 
and  his  fucceflors  fhould  have  a  right  of  appointing  the 
popes  and  inverting  archbifhops  and  bifhops ;  and 
that  none  fhould  dare  to  confecrate  a  bifhop  without 
leave  obtained  from  the  emperor.  Thus  were  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  Italians  ftill  kept  in  the  utmoft  confufion 
even  during  the  reign  of  Otho  I.  who  appears  to 
have  been  a  wife  and  adlive  prince.  He  was  no 
fooner  gone,  than  the  new  pope  was  depofed,  all  his 
decrees  annulled,  and  John  replaced.  The  party  of 
Leo  was  now  treated  with  great  cruelty :  but  John 
was  foon  flopped  in  his  career  5  for  about  the  middle 
of  May  the  fame  year  (964)  in  which  he  had  been 
reftored,  being  furprifed  in  bed  with  a  Roman  lady, 
he  received  a  blow  on  the  head  from  the  devil  (accord¬ 
ing  to  the  authors  of  thofe  times)  of  which  he  died 
eight  days  after.  After  his  death  a  cardinal-deacon, 
named  Benedict,  was  ele&ed  by  the  Romans,  but  de¬ 
pofed  by  Otho,  and  banifhed  to  Hamburgh. 

The*ta-  The  emperor  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when 
Hans  revolt,  his  fickle  Italians  revolted,  and  fent  for  Adlebert  who 
but  are  re-  had  fled  to  Corfica.  But  being  foon  reduced,  they  con¬ 
duced.  tinued  quiet  for  about  a  year;  after  which  they  re¬ 
volted  again,  and  imprifoned  the  pope.  Otho,  how¬ 
ever,  provoked  at  their  rebellious  difpofition,  foon  re¬ 
turned,  and  punifhed  the  rebels  with  great  feverity ; 
after  which  he  made  feveral  laws  for  the  better  regu¬ 
lation  of  the  city  of  Rome,  granted  feveral  privileges 
to  the  Venetians,  and  caufed  his  fon  Otho,  then  only 
13  years  of  age,  to  be  crowned  emperor. 

This  ceremony  being  over,  Otho  difpatched  an 
ambaffadorto  Nicephorus,  emperor  of  Conftantinople, 
demanding  his  flep-daughter  Theophania  in  marriage 
for  the  young  emperor ;  but  upon  this  alliance  being 
rejedted,  and  that  not  without  circumflances  of  the 
mod  atrocious  perfidy,  Otho  inflantly  invaded  the 
countries  of  Apulia  and  Calabria*  and  entirely  defeated 


the  Greek  army  in  thofe  parts.  In  the  mean  time,  Italy. 

however,  Nicephorus  being  killed,  and  his  throne - - 

ufurped  by  John  Zimifces,  Otho  immediately  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  latter,  and  eafily  obtained 
Theophania  for  his  fon.  She  was  crowned  with  great 
folemnity  on  the  8th  of  April  969  :  at  the  fame  time 
it  is  pretended  by  fome  authors,  that  the  Greeks  re¬ 
nounced  their  rights  to  Calabria  and  Apulia  ;  though 
this  is  denied  by  others.  After  the  celebration  of  this 
marriage,  the  emperor  undertook  an  expedition  agaiuft 
the  Saracens,  who  ftill  refided  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ; 
but  being  informed  of  the  death  of  feveral  nobles  in 
Germany,  he  thought  proper  to  return  thither,  where 
he  died  of  an  apoplexy  in  the  year  973. 

At  the  time  of  Otho’s  death  Italy  was  divided  into  State  of 
the  provinces  of  Apulia,  Calabria,  the  dukedom  of  Italy  at  t[ 
Benevento,  Campania,  Terra  Romana,  the  dukedom  of 
of  Spoleto,  Tufcany,  Romagna,  Lombardy,  and  the  °‘ 
marquifates  of  Acona,- Verona,  Friuli,  Trevifo,  and 
Genoa.  Apulia  and  Calabria  were  ftill  claimed  by 
the  Greeks ;  but  all  the  reft  were  either  immediately 
fubjedl  to,  or  held  of,  the  kings  of  Italy.  Otho  con¬ 
ferred  Benevento  (including  the  ancient  Samnium) 
on  the  duke  of  that  name.  Campania  and  Lucariia 
he  gave  to  the  dukes  of  Capua,  Naples,  and  Salerno. 

Rome  with  its  territory,  Ravenna  with  the  exarchate, 
the  dukedom  of  Spoleto,  with  Tufcany,  and  themar- 
quifate  of  Ancona,  he  granted  to  the  pope  ;  and  re¬ 
tained  the  reft  of  Italy  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom. 

Some  of  the  cities  were  left  free,  but  all  tributary. 

He  appointed  feveral  hereditary  marquifates  and  coun¬ 
ties,  but  referved  to  himfelf  the  fovereign  jurifdidlion 
in  their  territories.  The  liberty  of  the  cities  confifted 
in  a  freedom  to  choofe  their  own  magiftrates,  to  be 
judged  by  their  own  laws,  and  to  difpofe  of  their 
own  revenues,  on  condition  that  they  took  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  paid  the  cuftomafy 
tribute.  The  cities  that  were  not  free  were  governed 
by  the  commiflaries,  or  lieutenants  of  the  emperor  ;  but 
the  free  cities  were  governed  by  two  or  more  confuls, 
afterwards  called  potejlates,  chofen  annually,  who  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  before  the  bi- 
fhop  of  the  city,  or  the  emperor’s  commiflary.  The 
tribute  exacted  was  called  foderum ,  par  at  a,  et  maitfiona - 
ticum.  By  the  foderum  was  meant  a  certain  quantity 
of  corn  which  the  cities  were  obliged  to  furnifh  to  the 
king,  when  marching  with  an  army,  or  making  a 
progrefs  through  the  country ;  though  the  value  of 
this  was  frequently  paid  in  money.  By  the  parata 
was  underftood  the  expence  laid  out  in  keeping  the 
public  roads  and  bridges  in  repair  ;  and  the  manfiona- 
ticum  included  thofe  expences  which  were  required  for 
lodging  the  troops,  or  accommodating  them  in  their 
camp.  Under  pretence  of  this  lad  article  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were  fometimes  dripped  of  all  they  poflefled, 
except  their  oxen,  and  feed  for  the  land.  Befides  re¬ 
gulating  what  regarded  the  cities,  Otho  diftributed 
honours  and  pofieflions  to  thofe  who  had  ferved  him 
faithfully.  The  honours  confifted  in  the  titles  of  duke , 
marquis ,  count,  captain ,x  valvajor,  and  valvafin  ;  the 
pofieflions  were,  befides  land,  the  duties  arifing  from 
harbours,  ferries,  roads,  fi(h-ponds,  mills,  falt-pits* 
the  ufes  of  rivers,  and  all  pertaining  to  them,  and 
fuch  like.  The  dukes,  marquifes,  and  counts,  were 
thofe  who  received  dukedoms,  marquifates,  and  coun- 
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ties,  from  the  king  in  fiefs  j  the  captains  had  the  com- 
”  mand  of  a  certain  number  of  men  by  a  grant  from  the 
king,  duke,  marquis,  or  count ;  the  valvafors  were 
fubordinate  to  the  captains,  and  the  valvafins  to  them. 

No  fooner  was  the  death  of  Otho  I.  known  in  Italy, 
s  than,  as  if  they  had  been  now  freed  from  all  reftraint, 
“j.  the  nobles  declared  war  againft  each  other :  fome  ci- 
01  ties  revolted,  and  chofe  to  themfclvesconfuls ;  while  the 
dominions  of  others  were  feized  by  the  nobles,  who 
confirmed  their  power  by  eredling  citadels.  Rome 
efpecially  was  harraffed  by  tumults,  occafioned  chiefly 
by  the  feditious  practices  of  one  Cincius,  who  prefled 
his  fellow-citizens  to  reftore  the  ancient  republic.  As 
the  pope  continued  firm  in  the  interefts  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  Cincius  caufed  him  to  be  ttrangled  by  one 
Franco  a  cardinal  deacon  ;  who  was  foon  after  re¬ 
warded  with  the  pontificate,  and  took  upon  him  the 
name  of  Boniface  VII.  Another  Pope  was  chofen  by 
the  fadtion  of  the  count  of  Tufcany;  who  being  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  emperor,  drove  Cincius  and  Boniface 
out  of  the  city.  Difturbances  of  a  fimilar  kind  took 
place  in  other  cities,  though  Milan  continued  quiet 
and  loyal  in  the  midft  of  all  this  uproar  and  confu- 
fion. 

In  the  mean  time  Boniface  fled  for  refuge  to  Con- 
ftantinople,  where  he  excited  the  emperor  to  make 
war  againft  Otho  II.  In  979  an  army  was  accordingly 
fent  into  Italy,  which  conquered  Apulia  and  Cala¬ 
bria  ;  but  the  next  year  Otho  entered  Italy  with  a 
formidable  army,  and,  having  taken  a  fevere  revenge 
on  the  authors  of  the  difturbances,  drove  the  Greeks 
entirely  out  of  the  provinces  they  had  feized.  Ha¬ 
ving  then  caufed  his  fon  Otho  III.  at  that  time  a  boy 
of  ten  years  of  age,  to  be  proclaimed  emperor,  he 
died  at  Rome  in  the  year  983.  Among  the  regula¬ 
tions  made  by  this  emperor,  one  is  very  remarkable, 
and  mull  give  us  a  ftrange  idea  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Italy  at  that  time.  He  made  a  law.  That  no  Italian 
fhould  be  believed  upon  his  oath  ;  and  that  in  any 
difpute  which  could  not  be  decided  otherwife  than  by 
witneifes,  the  parties  fhould  have  recourfe  to  a  duel. 

Otho  III.  fucceeded  to  the  empire  at  twelve  years 
of  age;  and,  during  his  minority,  the  difturbances  in 
Italy  revived.  Cinci,us,  called  alfo  Crefcentiut,  re¬ 
newed  his  fcheme  of  reftoring  the  republic.  The 
pope  (John  XV.)  oppofing  his  fcliemes,  was  driven 
out  of  the  city ;  but  was  foon  after  recalled,  on  hearing 
that  he  had  applied  to  the  emperor  for  afliftance.  A 
few  years  after  Crefcentius  again  revolted,  and  ex¬ 
pelled  Gregory  V.  the  fucceffor  of  John  XV.;  railing 
to  the  papal  dignity  a  creature  of  his  own,  under  the 
name  of  John  XVI.  Otho,  enraged  at  this  infult, 
returned  to  Rome  with  a  powerful  army  in  998,  be- 
fieged  and  took  it  by  affault  ;  after  which  he  caufed 
Crefcentius  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  pope  he  had  fet 
up  to  be  thrown  headlong  from  the  cattle  of  St  An¬ 
gelo,  after  having  his  eyes  pulled  out,  and  his  nofe 
cut  off.  Four  years  after,  he  himfelf  died  of  the  fmall- 
pox  ;  or,  according  to  fome,  was  poifoned  by  the  wi¬ 
dow  of  Crefcentius,  whom  he  had  debauched  under  a 
promife  of  marriage,  juft  as  he  was  about  to  punilh 
the  Romans  for  another  revolt. 

Otho  was  fucceeded  in  the  imperial  throne  by  Hen¬ 
ry  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  grandfon  to  Otho  II.  Henry 
had  no  Cooner  fettled  the  affairs  of  Germany,  than  he 


found  it  neceffary  to  march  into  Italy  againft  Ardouin  Italy, 
marquis  of  Ivrea,  who  had  affirmed  the  title  of  King 
of  Italy.  Him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement,  and 
was  himfelf  crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pavia  in  1005; 
but,  a  few  years  after,  a  new  conteft  arofe  about  the 
papal  chair,  which  again  required  the  prefence  of  the 
emperor.  Before  he  arrived,  however,  one  of  the 
competitors  (Benedift  VIII. )  had  got  the  better  of 
his  rival,  and  both  Henry  and  his  queen  received  the 
imperial  crown  from  his  hands.  Before  the  emperor  en¬ 
tered  the  church,  the  pope  propofed  to  him  the  follow¬ 
ing  queftion  :  “  Will  you  obferve  your  fidelity  to  me 
and  my  fucceffors  in  every  thing  ?”  To  which,  tho* 
a  kind  of  homage,  he  fubmitted,  and  anfwered  in  the 
affirmative.  After  his  coronation,  he  confirmed  the 
privileges  bellowed  on  the  Roman  fee  by  his  prede- 
ceffors,  and  added  fome  others  of  his  own  ;  ftill,  how¬ 
ever,  referving  for  himfelf  the  fovereignty  and  the 
power  of  fending  commiffaries  to  hear  the  grievances 
of  the  people.  Having  repelled  the  incurlions  of  the 
Saracens,  reduced  fome  more  rebellions  of  his  fubjedls, 
and  reduced  the  greateft  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria, 
he  died  in  the  year  1024. 

The  death  of  this  emperor  was,  as  ufual,  followed 
by  a  competition  for  the  crown.  Conrad  being  chofen 
emperor  of  Germany,  was  declared  king  of  Italy  by 
the  archbilhop  of  Milan  ;  while  a  party  of  the  nobles 
made  offer  of  the  crown  to  Robert  king  of  France, 
or  his  fon  Hugh.  But  this  offer  being  declined,  and 
likewife  another  to  William  duke  of  Guienne,  Conrad 
enjoyed  the  dignity  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbilh¬ 
op  without  moleftation.  He  W3S  crowned  king  of 
Italy  at  Monza,  in  1026  ;  and  the  next  year  he  recei¬ 
ved  the  imperial  crown  from  pope  John  XX.  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  England,  Den¬ 
mark,  and  Norway,  and  Rodolph  III.  king  of  Bur¬ 
gundy.  His  reign  was  fimilar  to  that  of  his  prede- 
ceffors.  The  Italians  revolted,  the  pope  was  expel¬ 
led,  the  malcontents  were  fubdued,  and  the  pope  re- 
ftored  ;  after  which  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany, 
and  died  in  1039.  44 

Under  Henry  III.  who  fucceeded  Conrad,  the  di- The  difor- 
fturbances  were  prodigioully  augmented.  Pope  S y  1  -  e afe'un dee 
vefter  II.  was  driven  out  by  Benedict ;  who  in  his  Henry  III. 
turn  was  expelled  by  John  bilhop  of  Sabinum,  who 
affumed  the  title  of  Syhejler  III.  Three  months  af¬ 
ter,  Benedict  was  reftored,  and  excommunicated  his  ri¬ 
vals  ;  but  foon  after  refigned  the  pontificate  for  a  fum 
of  money.  In  a  Ihort  time  he  reclaimed  it  ;  and  thus 
there  were  at  once  three  popes,  each  of  whom  was 
fupported  on  a  branch  of  the  papal  revenue,  while  all 
of  them  made  themfelves  odious  by  the  fcandalous  lives 
they  led.  At  laft  a  prieft  called  Gratian  put  an  end 
to  this  lingular  triumvirate.  Partly  by  artifice,  and 
partly  by  prefents,  he  perfuaded  all  the  three  to 
renounce  their  pretenfions  to  the  papacy  ;  and  the 
people  of  Rome,  out  of  gratitude  for  fo  fignal  a  fer» 
vice  to  the  church,  chofe  him  pope,  under  the  name 
of  Gregory  VI.  Henry  III.  took  umbrage  at  this 
election,  in  which  he  had  not  been  confulted,  and 
marched  with  an  army  into  Italy.  He  depofed  Gre¬ 
gory,  as  having  been  guilty  of  fimony;  and  filled  the 
papal  chair  with  his  own  chancellor,  Heidiger,  bilhop 
of  Bamberg,  who  affumed  the  name  of  Clement  II. 
and  afterwards  confecrated  Henry  and  the  emprefs 
22  P  2  Agnes. 
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Iuly.  Agnes.  This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  Romans 
having  fworn  never  to  elefi  a  pope  without  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  reigning  emperor,  Henry  proceeded  to 
Capua,  where  he  was  vifited  by  Drago,  Rainulphus, 
and  other  Norman  adventurers ;  who,  leaving  their 
country  at  different  times,  had  made  themfelves  ma¬ 
ilers  of  great  part  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  at  the  ex- 
He  inverts  pence  of  the  Greeks  and  Saracens.  Henry  entered 
the  Nor  into  treaty  with  them ;  and  not  only  folemnly  inverted 
mans  with  them  with  thofe  territories  which  they  had  acquired  by 
tories'in"*  conclueft>  ^ut  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  excommuni- 
Apulia  and  cate  the  Beneventines,  who  had  refufed  to  open  their 
Calabria.  gates  to  him,  and  bellowed  that  city  and  its  depend¬ 
encies,  as  fiefs  of  the  empire,  upon  the  Normans,  pro¬ 
vided  they  took  poffellion  by  force  of  arms.  The  em¬ 
peror  was  fcarce  returned  to  Germany,  when  he  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Clement  II.  He 
was  fucceeded  in  the  apoftolic  fee  by  Damafus  II. ; 
who  alfo  dying  foon  after  his  elevation,  Henry  nomi¬ 
nated  Bruno  bifhop  of  Toul,  to  the  vacant  chair.  This 
Bruno,  who  was  the  emperor’s  relation,  immediately 
affumed  the  pontificals  ;  but  being  a  modeft  and  pious 
prelate,  he  threw  them  off  on  his  journey,  by  the  per- 
fuafion  of  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named  Hildebrand,  after¬ 
wards  the  famous  Gregory  VII.  and  went  to  Rome 
as  a  private  man.  “  The  emperor  alone,”  faid  Hilde¬ 
brand,  "  has  no  right  to  create  a  pope.”  He  accom¬ 
panied  Bruno  to  Rome,  and  fecretly  retarded  his  elec¬ 
tion,  that  he  might  arrogate  to  himfelf  the  merit  of 
obtaining  it.  The  fcheme  fucceeded  to  his  wifh : 
Bruno,  who  took  the  name  of  Leo  IX.  believing  him¬ 
felf  indebted  to  Hildebrand  for  the  pontificate,  fa¬ 
voured  him  with  his  particular  friendfhip  and  confi¬ 
dence  ;  and  hence  originated  the  power  of  this  enter- 
prifing  monk,  of  obfcure  birth,  but  boundlefs  ambi¬ 
tion,  who  governed  Rome  fo  long,  and  whofe  zeal  for 
the  exaltation  of  the  church  occafioned  fo  many  troubles 
to  Europe. 

Leo,  foon  after  his  elevation,  waited  on  the  empe¬ 
ror  at  Worms,  to  crave  afltftance  againfl  the  Norman 
prince3,  who  were  become  the  terror  of  Italy,  and 
treated  their  fubjefis  with  great  feverity.  Henry 
furnifhed  the  Pope  with  an  army  ;  at  the  head  of  which 
he  marched  againfl  the  Normans,  after  having  excom¬ 
municated  them,  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
bifhops  and  other  ecclefiaftics,  who  were  all  either 
killed  or  taken  prifoners,  the  Germans  and  Italians 
being  totally  routed.  Leo  himfelf  was  led  captive  to 
Benevento,  which  the  Normans  were  now  maflers  of, 
and  which  Henry  had  granted  to  the  pope  in  exchange 
for  the  fief  of  Eamberg  in  Germany;  and  the  apoflo- 
lic  fee  is  to  this  day  in  poffefiion  of  Benevento,  by 
virttie  of  that  donation.  The  Normans,  however,  who 
had  a  right  to  the  city  by  a  prior  grant,  reftored  it, 
in  the  mean  time,  to  the  princes  of  Lombardy ;  and 
Leo  was  treated  with  fo  much  refpefi  by  the  conquer- 
,  crs,  that  he  revoked  the  fentence  of  excommunication, 
and  joined  his  faufiion  to  the  imperial  inveftiture  for 
the  lands  which  they  held  in  Apulia  and  Calabria. 
Leo  died  foon  after  his  releafe  ;  and  the  emperor, 
itenry  IV.  about  the  fame  time,  caufed  his  infant  fon,  afterwards 
declared  the  famous  Henry  IV.  to  be  declared  king  of  the  Ro- 
Ving  of  lhe  mans,  a  title  ftill  in  ufe  for  the  acknowledged  heir  of 
Romans.  empjre<  Gebehard,  a  German  bifhop,  was  defi¬ 

ed  pope,  under  the  name  of  Vtfior  II.  and  confirmed 


by  the  addrefs  of  Hildebrand,  who  waited  on  the  em-  Italy, 
peror  in  perfon  for  that  pnrpofe,  though  he  difdaiued 
to  confult  him  beforehand.  Perhaps  Hildebrand 
would  not  have  found  this  talk  fo  eafy,  had  not  Hen¬ 
ry  been  involved  in  a  war  with  the  Hungarians  ;  who 
preffed  him  hard,  but  whom  he  obliged  at  laft  to  pay 
a  large  tribute,  andfurnifh  him  annually  with  a  certain 
number  of  fighting  men. 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  had  finifhed  this  war,  and 
others  to  which  it  gave  rife,  he  marched  into  Italy 
to  infpefi  the  condufi  of  his  fifter  Beatrice,  widow 
of  Boniface  marquis  of  Mantua,  and  made  herprifon- 
er.  She  had  married  Gozelo,  duke  of  Lorrain,  with¬ 
out  the  emperor’s  confent ;  and  contracted  her  daugh¬ 
ter  Matilda,  by  the  marquis  of  Mantua,  to  Godfrey 
duke  ofSpoleto  and  Tufcany,  Gozelo’s  fon  by  a  for¬ 
mer  marriage.  This  formidable  alliance  juflly  alarm¬ 
ed  Henry  :  he  therefore  attempted  to  diffolve  it,  by 
carrying  hi*3  fifter  into  Germany,  where  he  died  foon 
after  his  return,  in  the  39th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
1 6th  of  his  reign. 

This  emperor,  in  his  lad  journey  to  Italy,  conclu¬ 
ded  an  alliance  with  Contarini,  doge  of  Venice.  That 
republic  was  already  rich  and  powerful,  though  it  had 
only  been  enfranchifed  in  the  year  998,  from  the  tri¬ 
bute  of  a  mantle  of  cloth  of  gold,  which  it  formerly 
paid,  as  a  mark  of  fubjefiion,  to  the  emperors  of  Con- 
ilantinople.  Genoa  was  the  rival  of  Venice  in  power 
and  in  commerce,  and  was  already  in  poffefiion  of  the 
ifiand  of  Corfica,  which  the  Genoefe  had  taken  from 
the  Saracens.  Thefe  two  cities  ingroffed  at  this  time 
almoft  all  the  trade  of  Europe.  There  was  no  city  in 
any  refpefi  equal  to  them  either  in  France  or  Germany.  "  4T 

Henry  IV.  was  only  five  years  old  at  his  father’s  Increafeof 
death.  The  popes  made  ufeK>f  the  refpite  given  them  the  pope’s 
by  his  minority,  to  lhake  off  in  a  great  meafure  their  Power' 
dependence  upon  the  emperors.  After  a  variety  of  con- 
tefts  about  the  pontificate,  Nicholas  II.  a  creature  of 
Hildebrand’s,  was  defied;  who,  among  others,  paffed 
the  following  celebrated  decree,  viz.  That,  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  the  cardinals  only  Ihould  elefi  the  pope;  and  that 
the  elefiion  fhould  afterwards  be  confirmed  by  the  reft 
of  the  clergy  and  the  people,  “  faving  the  honour 
(adds  he)  due  to  our  dear  fon  Henry,  now  king;  and 
who,  if  it  pleafe  God,  /hall  be *one  day  emperor,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  right  which  we  have  already  conferred 
upon  him.”  After  this  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
the  Norman  princes  above-mentioned  ;  who,  though 
they  had  lately  fworn  to  hold  their  poffefiions  from  the 
emperor,  now  fwore  to  hold  them  from  the  pope;  and 
hence  arofe  the  pope’s  claim  of  fovereignty  over  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

Thus  was  the  power  of  the  German  emperors  in 
Italy  greatly  diminilhed,  and  that  of  the  popes  pro¬ 
portionally  exalted ;  of  which  Henry  foon  had  fuffi- 
cient  evidence.  For,  having  affumed  the  government 
into  his  own  hands  in  the  year  1072,  being  then  22 
years  of  age,  he  was  fummoned  by  Alexander  II.  to  jj;s 
appear  before  the  tribunal  of  the  holy  fee,  on  account  w;,|,  t},e 
of  his  loofe  life,  and  to  anfwer  the  charge  of  ha-  emperor, 
ving  expofed  the  inveftiture  of  bi/hops  to  fale;  at  the 
fame  time  that  the  pope  excited  his  German  fubjefis 
to  rebel  againfl  him.  The  rebels,  however,  were  de¬ 
feated,  and  peace  was  rellored  to  Germany :  but 
foon  after,  Hildebrand  above-mentioned,  being  elefied 

to 
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$  Italy,  to  the  pontificate  under  the  name  of  Gregory  VII.  o- 
T  penly  affumed  the  fuperiority  over  every  earthly  mo¬ 

narch  whatever.  He  began  with  excommunicating 
every  ecclefiaftic  who  fhould  receive  a  benefice  from 
the  hands  of  a  layman,  and  every  layman  who  fhould 
take  upon  him  to  confer  fuch  a  benefice.  Henry,  in- 

Iftead  of  refenting  this  infolence,  fubmitted,  and  wrote 
a  penitential  letter  to  the  pope  :  who,  upon  this,  con- 
defcended  to  take  him  into  favour,  after  having  fevere- 
ly  reprimanded  him  for  his  loofe  life ;  of  which  the  em¬ 
peror  now  confefled  himfelf  guilty. 

The  quarrel  between  the  church  and  the  emperor 
was,  however,  foon  brought  to  a  crifis  by  the  follow¬ 
ing  accident.  Solomon,  king  of  Hungary,  being  de- 
pofed  by  his  brother  Geyfa,  had  filed  to  Henry  for 
protection,  and  renewed  the  homage  of  Hungary  to 
the  empire.  Gregory,  who  favoured  Geyfa,  exclaimed 
againft  this  aft  of  fubmiffion,  and  faid  in  a  letter  to 
Solomon,  “  You  ought  to  know  that  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary  belongs  to  the  Roman  church ;  and  learn 
that  you  will  incur  the  indignation  of  the  holy  fee,  if 
you  do  not  acknowledge  that  you  hold  your  domi¬ 
nions  of  the  pope  and  not  of  the  emperor.”  Henry, 
though  highly  provoked  at  this  declaration,  thought 
proper  to  treat  it  with  negleft ;  upon  which  Gregory 
refumed  the  difpute  about  inveftitures.  The  prede1 
ceflors  of  Henry  had  always  enjoyed  the  right  of  no¬ 
minating  bifhops  and  abbots,  and  of  giving  them  in- 
veftitufe  by  the  crofs  and  the  ring.  This  right  they 
had  in  common  with  almoft  all  princes.  The  prede- 
ceffors  of  Gregory  VII.  had  been  accuftomed,  on  their 
part,  to  fend  legates  to  the  emperors,  in  order  to  in¬ 
treat  their  afiiftance,  to  obtain  their  confirmation,  or 
defire  them  to  come  and  receive  the  papal  fanftion  ; 
but  for  no  other  purpofe.  Gregory,  however,  fent 

■  two  legates  to  fummon  Henry  to  appear  before  him  as 

a  delinquent,  becaufe  he  dill  continued  to  beftow  in- 
veftitures,  notwithftanding  the  apoftolic  decree  to  the 
contrary;  adding,  that  if  he  {hould  fail  to  yield  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  church,  he  muft  expeft  to  be  excommu¬ 
nicated  and  dethroned.  Incenfed  at  this  arrogant 
meffage  from  one  whom  he  confidered  as  his  vaifal, 
Henry  difmiffed  the  legates  with  very  little  ceremony, 
and  in  1706  convoked  an  afiembly  of  all  the  princes 
Krhe  empe-  and  dignified  ecclefiaftics  at  Worms  ;  where,  after  ma- 
/fjfordepofes  ture  deliberation,  they  concluded,  that  Gregory  ha- 
t|he  pope.  yjng  ufurpe(j  the  cfia;r  0f  St  Peter  by  indireft  means, 
infefted  the  church  of  God  with  a  great  many  novel¬ 
ties  and  abufes,  and  deviated  from  bis  duty  to  his  fo- 
vereign  in  feveral  fcandalous  attempts,  the  emperor,  by 
that  fupreme  authority  derived  from  his  predeceflors, 
ought  to  divert  him  of  his  dignity,  and  appoint  ano¬ 
ther  in  his  place.  In  confequence  of  this  determina¬ 
tion,  Henry  fent  an  ambaffador  to  Rome,  with  a  for¬ 
mal  deprivation  of  Gregory;  who,  in  his  turn,  convo¬ 
ked  a  council,  at  which  were  prefent  i  »o  bifhops,  who 
unanimoufly  agreed  that  the  pope  had  juft  caufe  to 
depofe  Henry,  to  difiolve  the  oath  of  allegiance  which 
the  princes  and  ftates  had  taken  in  his  favour,  and  to 
prohibit  them  from  holding  any  correfpondence  with 
jo  him  on  pain  of  excommunication,  which  was  immedi- 

t»;And  he  the  ately  fulminated  againft  the  emperor  and  his  adhe- 
mperor.  rents.  “  In  the  name  of  Almighty  God,  and  by  our 
authority,  (faid  Gregory),  I  prohibit  Henry,  the  fon 
®f  our  emperor  Henry,  from  governing  the  Teutonic 


kingdom,  and  Italy :  I  releafe  all  Chriftians  from  their  I[a!y. 
oath  of  allegiance  to  him;  and  ftriftly  forbid  all  per- ' 
fons  from  ferving  or  attending  him  as  king!”  The  cir¬ 
cular  letters  written  by  this  pontiff  breathe  the  fame 
fpirit  with  his  fentence  of  depofition.  He  there  re¬ 
peats,  feveral  times,  that  “  biftiops  are  fuperior  to 
kings,  and  made  to  judge  them  ?”  expreffions  alike  art¬ 
ful  and  prefumptuous,  and  calculated  for  bringing  in 
all  the  churchmen  of  the  world  to  his  ftandard. 

Gregory  knew  well  what  confequences  would  fol¬ 
low  the  thunder  of  the  church.  The  German  bifhops 
came  immediately  over  to  his  party,  and  drew  along 
with  them  many  of  the  nobles:  the  flame  of  civil  war 
ftill  lay  fmothering,  and  a  bull  properly  direfted  was 
fufficient  to  fet  it  in  a  blaze.  The  Saxons,  Henry’s 
old  enemies,  made  ufe  of  the  papal  difpleafure  as  a 
pretence  for  rebelling  againft  him.  Even  Guelfe,  to 
whom  the  emperor  had  given  the  duchy  of  Bavaria, 
fupported  the  malcontents  with  that  power  which  he 
owed  to  his  fovereign’6  bounty :  nay,  thofe  very  princes 
and  prelates  who  had  afiifted  in  depofing  Gregory, 
gave  up  their  monarch  to  be  tried  by  the  pope;  and 
his  holinefs  was  folicited  to  come  to  Augfburg  for  that 
purpofe. 

Willing  to  prevent  this  odious  trial  at  Augfburg, 

Henry  took  the  unaccountable  refolution  of  fuddenly 
parting  the  Alps  at  Tirol,  accompanied  only  by  a  few 
domeftics,  to  afk  abfolution  of  pope  Gregory  his  op- 
preffor;  who  was  then  in  Canoza,  on  the  Appennine 
mountains ;  a  fortrefs  belonging  to  the  countefs  or 
duchefs  Matilda,  abovementioned.  At  the  gates  of  w  Sf 
this  place  the  emperor  prefented  himfelf  as  an  humble  ^  otfieed 
penitent.  He  alone  was  admitted  without  the  outer  to  fubmit. 
court;  where,  being  dripped  of  his  robes,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  in  feck-cloth,  he  was  obliged  to  remain  three  days, 
in  the  month  of  January,  bare-footed  and  farting,  be¬ 
fore  he  was  permitted  to  kifs  the  feet  of  his  holinefs; 
who  all  that  time  was  fhut  up  with  the  devout  Matilda, 
whofe  fpiritual  direftor  he  had  long  been,  and,  as  fome 
fay,  her  gallant.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  her  attach¬ 
ment  to  Gregory,  and  her  hatred  to  the  Germans,  was 
fo  great,  that  fhe  made  over  all  her  eftates  to  the  apo¬ 
ftolic  fee;  and  this  donation  is  the  true  caufe  of  all  the 
wars  which  fince  that  period  have  raged  between  the 
emperors  and  the  popes.  She  poffeffed  in  her  own 
right,  great  part  of  Tufcany,  Mantua,  Parma,  Reggio, 

Placentia,  Ferrara,  Modena,  Verona,  and  almoft  the 
whole  of  what  is  now  called  the  patritnony  of  St  Pe¬ 
ter,  from  Viterbo  to  Orvieto  ;  together  with  part  of 
Umbria,  Spoleto,  and  the  Marche  of  Ancona. 

The  emperor  was  at  length  permitted  to  throw  him¬ 
felf  at  the  pontiff’s  feet;  who  condefcended  to  grant 
him  abfolution,  after  he  had  fworn  obedience  to  him 
in  all  things,  and  promifed  to  fubmit  to  his  folemn  de- 
cifion  at  Augfburg  :  fo  that  Henry  got  nothing  but 
difgrace  by  his  journey;  while  Gregory,  elated  by  his 
triumph,  and  now  looking  upon  himfelf  (not  altoge¬ 
ther  without  reafon)  as  the  lord  and  matter  of  all  tile 
crowned  heads  in  Chriftendom,  faid  in  feveral  of  his 
letters,  that  it  was  his  duty  “  to  pull  down  the  pride 
of  kings.” 

This  extraordinary  accommodation  gave  much  dif- 
guft  to  the  princes  of  Itjly.  They  never  could  forgive 
the  infolence  of  the  pope,  nor  the  abjeft  humility  of 
the  emperor.  Happily  however  for  Henry,  their  in¬ 
dignation: 
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Italy,  dignatlon  at  Gregory’s  arrogance  overbalanced  their 
r  deteftation  of  his  meannefs.  He  took  advantage  of  this 

temper;  and  by  a  change  of  fortune,  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  German  emperors,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  in 
Italy,  when  abandoned  in  Germany.  All  Lombardy 
took  up  arms  againft  the  pope,  while  he  wasraifmg  all 
Germany  againft  the  emperor.  Gregory,  on  the  other 
hand,  made  ufe  of  every  art  to  get  another-  emperor 
ele&ed  in  Germany;  and  Henry,  on  his  part, left  no- 
Sl  thing  undone  to  perfuade  the  Italians  to  eleCt  another 
Rodolph  pope.  The  Germans  chofe  Rhodolph,  duke  of  Suabia, 
chofen  era-  who  was  folemnly  crowned  at  Mentz ;  and  Gregory, 
peror  of  heGtating  on  this  occafion,  behaved  truly  like  the  fu- 
Oermany.  preme  judge  of  kings.  He  had  depofed  Henry,  but 
ftill  it  was  in  his  power  to  pardon  that  prince:  he 
therefore  affeCted  to  be  difpleafed  that  Rodolph  was 
confecrated  without  his  order ;  and  declared,  that  he 
would  acknowledge  as  emperor  and  king  of  Germany, 
him  of  the  two  competitors  who  (hould  be  moft  fub- 
mifGve  to  the  holy  fee. 

Henry,  however,  trading  more  to  the  valour  of  his 
troops,  than  to  the  generofity  of  the  pope,  fet  out  im¬ 
mediately  for  Germany,  where  he  defeated  his  enemies 
in  feveral  engagements:  and  Gregory,  feeing  no  hopes 
of  fubmiffion,  thundered  out  a  fecond  fentence  of  ex- 
communication  againft  him,  confirming  at  the  fame 
time  the  election  of  Rodolph,  to  whom  he  fent  a  gold¬ 
en  crown,  on  which  the  following  well-known  verfe, 
equally  haughty  and  puerile,  was  engraved: 

Petra  dcdit  Petro ,  Petrus  diadema  Rodolpho . 

This  donation  was  alfo  accompanied  with  a  moft 
enthufiaftic  anathema  againft  Henry.  After  depriving 
him  of  Jlrengtb  in  combat,  and  condemning  him  never 
to  be  viftorious,  it  concludes  with  the  following  re¬ 
markable  apoftrophe  to  St  Peter  and  St  Paul:  “  Make 
all  men  fenlible,  that  as  you  can  bind  and  loofe  every 
thing  in  heaven,  you  can  alfo  upon  earth  take  from  or 
give  to  every  one,  according  to  his  defert3,  empires, 
kingdoms,  principalities — let  the  kings  and  the  princes 
of  the  age.  then  inftantly  feel  your  power,  that  they 
may  not  dare  to  defpife  the  orders  of  your  church  ; 
let  your  juftice  be  fo  fpeedily  executed  upon  Henry, 
that  nobody  may  doubt  but  he  falls  by  your  means, 
and  not  by  chance.” 

In  order  to  avoid  the  effects  of  this  fecond  excom¬ 
munication,  Henry  afiembled  at  Brixen,  in  the  county 
of  Tirol,  about  20  German  bilhops :  who  aCting  alfo 
for  the  bilhops  of  Lombardy,  unanimoully  refolved, 
that  the  pope,  inftead  of  having  power  over  the  empe¬ 
ror,  owed  him  obedience  and  allegiance;  and  that  Gre¬ 
gory  VII.  having  rendered  himfelf  unworthy  of  the 
papal  chair  by  his  conduCf  and  rebellion,  ought  to  be 
depofed  from  a  dignity  he  fo  little  deferved.  They  ac¬ 
cordingly  degraded  Hildebrand ;  and  elected  in  his 
room  Guibert,  archbiiliop  of  Ravenna,  a  perfon  of  un¬ 
doubted  merit,  who  took  the  name  of  Clement  III. 
Henry  promifed  to  put  the  new  pope  in  poffeffion  of 
Rome;  but  he  was  obliged,  in  the  mean  time,  to  em¬ 
ploy  all  his  forces  againft  his  rival  Rodolph,  who  had 
S3  re-affembled  a  large  body  of  troops  in  Saxony.  The 
Defeated  tvv0  arm;es  met  near  Merlburg,  and  both  fought  with 
and  killed.  great  fury  .  b,lt  tj,e  fortune  of  the  day  feemed  inclined 
to  Rodolph,  when  his  hand  was  cut  off  by  the  famous 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  then  in  Hie  fervice  of  Henry,  and 
afterwards  renowned  for  his  conqueft  of  Jerufalem. 


Difcouraged  by  the  misfortune  of  their  chief,  the  re-  Italy, 
bels  immediately  gave  way  ;  and  Rodolph  perceiving  *' 

his  end  approaching,  ordered  the  hand  that  was  cut 
off  to  be  brought  him,  and  made  a  fpeech  to  his  offi¬ 
cers  on  the  occafion,  which  could  not  fail  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  emperor’s  affairs.  “  Behold,  (faid 
he),  the  hand  with  which  I  took  the  oath  of  allegi¬ 
ance  to  Henry;  and  which  oath,  at  the  inftigation  of 
Rome,  I  have  violated,  in  perfidioufly  afpiring  at  an 
honour  that  was  not  my  due.” 

Thus  delivered  from  this  formidable  antagonift, 

Henry  foon  difperfed  the  reft  of  his  enemies  in  Ger¬ 
many,  and  fet  out  for  Italy  in  order  to  fettle  Clement 
in  the  papal  chair.  But  the  gates  of  Rome  being  (hut 
againft  him,  he  was  obliged  to  attack  it  in  form.  The 
fiege  continued  upwards  of  two  years ;  Henry,  during  Romse4 
that  time,  being  obliged  to  quell  fome  infurre&ions  in  taken  by 
Germany.  The  city  was  at  length  carried  by  affault,  Henry  IV. 
and  with  difficulty  faved  from  being  pillaged  ;  but 
Gregory  was  not  taken  :  he  retired  into  the  caftle  of 
St  AngeH,  and  thence  defied  and  excommunicated 
the  conqueror.  The  new  pope  was,  however,  confe¬ 
crated  with  the  ufual  ceremonies;  and  expreffed  his  gra¬ 
titude  by  crowning  Henry,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Roman  fenate  and  people.  Mean  while  the  fiege 
of  St  Angelo  was  going  on  ;  but  the  emperor  being 
called  about  fome  affairs  into  Lombardy,  Robert  Guif- 
card  took  advantage  of  his  ablence  to  releafe  Gregory, 
who  died  foon  after  at  Salerno.  His  laft  words,  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Scripture,  were  worthy  of  the  greateft 
faint:  “  I  have  loved  juftice,  and  hated  iniquity; 
therefore  I  die  in  exile!” 

Henry,  however,  did  not  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
which  might  have  been  expeCted  from  the  death  of 
Gregory.  The  fubfequent  popes  trod  in  the  paths 
of  their  predeceffor.  In  1 101,  Pafcal  II.  excited  young 
Henry  to  rebel  againft  his  father.  The  emperor  did 
all  in  his  power  to  diffuade  him  from  proceeding  to 
extremities,  but  in  vain.  The  young  prince  perfifted  in 
his  rebellious  intentions;  and  having  by  feigned  fubmif- 
fions  prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  difband  his  army,  he 
treacherouflyfeized  and  confinedhira.  Henry, however, 
found  means  to  efcape  from  his  confinement,  and  at¬ 
tempted  to  engage  all  the  fovereigns  of  Europe  in  his 
quarrel ;  but  before  any  thing  effectual  could  be  done, 
he  died  at  Liege  in  the  year  1106.  ss 

The  difpute  about  inveftitures  was  not  terminated  DUpute  be- 
by  the  depofition  and  death  of  Henry  IV.  His  fon  t*e'natIJ'j 
Henry  V.  purfued  the  very  fame  conduCt  for  which  he  y. 
had  depofed  his  father.  Pafcal  oppofed  him  with  vio¬ 
lence  :  upon  which  Henry  gave  him  an  invitation  into 
Germany,  to  end  the  difpute  in  an  amicable  manner. 

Pafcal  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  of  this  invita¬ 
tion  ;  but  put  himfelf  under  the  protection  of  Philip  I. 
king  of  France,  who  undertook  to  mediate  between 
the '  contending  parties.  His  mediation,  however, 
proved  ineffectual,  and  Henry  was  prevented  by  the 
wars  in  Hungary  and  Poland  from  paying  any  further 
attention  to  the  affair  of  inveftitures.  At  laft,  having 
fettled  his  affairs  in  Germany,  lie  took  a  refolution  of 
going  to  Rome,  in  order  to  fettle  the  difpute  perfo- 
nally  with  the  pope.  To  give  his  arguments  the 
greater  weight,  however,  he  marched  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  80,000  men.  Pafcal  received  him  with 
great  appearance  of  friendlhip,  but  would  not  renounce 
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the  claim  of  inveflitures;  and  Henry  finding  himfelf 
“  deceived  in  his  expeditions,  ordered  the  pope  to  be 
feized.  The  conful  put  the  citizens  in  arms  to  defend 
the  pope,  and  a  battle  was  fought  within  the  walls  of 
Rome.  The  daughter  was  fo  great,  that  the  waters 
of  the  Tiber  were  tinged  with  blood.  The  Romans 
were  defeated,  and  Pafcal  was  taken  prifoner.  The 
latter  renounced  his  right  of  in  veil  it  ure  ;  folemnly 
fwore  never  to  refume  it,  and  broke  his  oath  as  foon 
as  Henry  was  gone,  by  fulminating  the  fentence  of 
excommunication  againft  him.  In  1114  died  the 
countefs  Matilda,  who  had  bequeathed  all  her  domi¬ 
nions  to  the  pope,  as  we  have  already  obferved  ;  but 
Henry  thinking  himfelf  the  only  lawful  heir,  alleged, 
that  it  was  not  in  Matilda’s  power  to  alienate  her 
ellates,  which  depended  immediately  on  the  empire. 
He  therefore  fet  out  for  Lombardy,  and  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  to  the  pope,  befeeching  him  to  revoke  the  fen¬ 
tence  of  excommunication  abovementioned.  Pafcal, 
however,  would  not  even  favour  the  ambaffadors  with 
an  audience  ;  but,  dreading  the  approach  of  Henry 
himfelf,  he  took  refuge  among  the  Norman  princes  in 
Apulia.  Henry  arrived  at  Rome  in  IX 17;  but  being 
foon  after  obliged  to  leave'  it  in  order  to  fettle  fome 
affairs  in  Tufcany,  the  pope  returned  to  Rome,  but 
died  in  a  few  days.  On  the  third  day  after  his  de- 
ceafe,  cardinal  Cajetan  was  eledted  his  fucceffor,  with¬ 
out- the  privity  of  the  emperor,  under  the  name  of 
Gelafius  II.  The  new  pope  was  inftantly  depofed  by 
Henry;  who  fet  up  the  archbifhop  of  Prague,  under 
the  name  of  Gregory  VIII.  Gelafius,  though  fup- 
ported  by  the  Normaa  princes,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  France,  where  he  died ;  and  the  archbifhop 
of  Vienna  was  elected  by  the  cardinals  then  prefent, 
under  the  name  of  Calixtus  II. 

The  new  pope  attempted  an  accommodation  with 
Henry  ;  which  not  fucceeding,  he  excommunicated 
the  emperor,  the  antipope,  and  his  adherents.  He 
next  fet  out  for  Rome,  where  he  was  honourably  re¬ 
ceived;  and  Gregory  VIII.  was  forced  to  retire  to 
Sutri,  a  ftrong  town  garrifoned  by  the  emperor’s 
troops.  Here  he  was  befieged  by  Calixtus  and  the 
Norman  princes.  The  city  was  foon  taken,  and  Gre¬ 
gory  thrown  into  prifon  by  his  competitor;  but  at 
lafl,  the  ftates  of  the  empire,  being  quite  wearied  out 
with  fuch  a  long  quarrel,  unanimoufly  fupplicated 
Henry  for  peace.  He  referred  himfelf  entirely  to 
their  decilion ;  and  a  diet  being  affembled  at  Wurtz- 
burg,  it  was  decreed,  that  an  embaffy  fhould  be  im¬ 
mediately  fent  to  the  pope,  defiring  that  he  would 
convoke  a  general  council  at  Rome,  by  which  all  dif- 
putes  might  be  determined.  This  was  accordingly 
done,  and  the  affair  of  inveflitures  at  length  regulated 
in  the  following  manner,  viz.  That  the  emperor  fhould 
leave  the  communities  and  chapters  at  liberty  to  fill 
up  their  own  vacancies,  without  bellowing  inveflitures 
with  the  crofs  and  ring;  that  he  fhould  reftore  all  that 
he  had  unjuftly  taken  from  the  church  ;  that  all  elec¬ 
tions  fhould  be  made  in  a  canonical  manner,  in  pre¬ 
fence  of  the  emperor  or  his  commiffaries ;  and  what¬ 
ever  difputes  might  happen,  fhould  be  referred  to  the 
decifion  of  the  emperor,  aififted  by  the  metropolitan 
and  his  fuffragans ;  that  the  perfon  defied  fhould 
receive  from  the  emperor  the  invefliture  of  the  fiefs 
and  fecular  rights,  not  with  the  crofs,  but  with  the 


feeptre;  and  fhould  pay  allegiance  to  him  for  thefe  Italy, 
rights  only. 

After  the  death  of  Henry,  the  nfual  diforders  took 
place  in  Italy ;  during  which,  Roger  duke  of  Apulia 
conquered  the  ifland  of  Sicily,  and  affumed  the  right 
of  creating  popes,  of  whom  there  were  two  at  that 
time,  viz.  Innocent  II.  and  Anacletus.  Roger  drove 
out  the  former,  and  Lothario  emperor  of  Germany 
the  latter,  forcing  Roger  himfelf  at  the  fame  time  to 
retire  into  Sicily.  The  emperor  then  conduced  In¬ 
nocent  back  to  Rome  in  triumph,  and  having  fub- 
dued  all  Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  reft  of  Roger’s 
Italian  dominions,  eredled  them  into  a  principality, 
and  beftowed  it,  with  the  title  of  duke,  upon  Renaud 
a  German  prince,  and  one  of  his  own  relations. 

In  the  reign  of  Conrad  III.  who  fucceeded  Lotha¬ 
rio,  the  celebrated  faftions  called  the  Guelphs  and 
G'tlelins*,  arofe,  which  for  many  years  deluged  the  *  See 
cities  of  Italy  with  blood.  They  took  their  origin  * 

during  a  civil  war  in  Germany,  in  which  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  were  ftyled  Guelphs ,  and  his  friends 
Gibelines;  and  thefe  names  were  quickly  received  in 
Italy  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  emperor’s  dominions. 

Of  this  civil  war  many  of  the  cities  in  Italy  took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  to  fet  up  for  themfelves  ;  neither  was  it  in  the 
power  of  Conrad,  who  during  his  whole  reign  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  unfuccefsful  crufades,  to  reduce  them  ;  but,  in  57 
1158,  Frederic  Barbaroffa,  fuccefforto  Conrad,  entered  ItaIV  in- 
Italy  at  the  head  of  a  very  numerous  and  well  difeip- 
lined  army.  His  army  was  divided  into  feveral  co-  Baibarofli. 
lumns  for  the  conveniency  of  entering  the  country  by 
as  many  different  routes.  Having  paffed  the  Alps, 
he  reduced  the  town  of  Brefcia  ;  where  he  made  feve¬ 
ral  falutary  regulations  for  the  prefervation  of  good 
order  and  military  difeipline.  Continuing  to  ad¬ 
vance,  he  befieged  Milan,  which  furrendered  at  dif- 
cretion.  He  was  crowned  king  of  Lombardy  at 
Monza ;  and  having  made  himfelf  matter  of  all  the 
other  cities  of  that  country,  he  ordered  a  minute 
inquiry  to  be  fet  on  foot  concerning  the  rights  of  the 
empire,  and  exa&ed  homage  of  all  thofe  who  held  of 
it,  without  excepting  even  the  bifhops.  Grievances 
were  redrefied  ;  magiftracies  reformed  ;  the  rights  of 
regality  difeuffed  and  afeertained  ;  new  laws  enadled 
for  the  maintenance  of  public  tranquillity  and  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  learning,  which  now  began  to  revive 
in  the  fcliool  of  Bologna  ;  and,  above  all,  fubvaffals 
were  not  only  prohibited  from  alienating  their  lands, 
but  alfo  compelled,  in  their  oath  to  their  lords  para¬ 
mount,  to  except  the  emperor  nominally,  when  they 
fwore  to  ferve  and  affift  them  againft  all  their  enemies. 

The  pope  took  umbrage  at  this  behaviour  towards  the 
eeclefiaftics  :  but  Frederic  juftified  what  he  had  done, 
telling  his  depnties  it  was  but  reafonable  they  fhould 
do  homage  for  the  fiefs  they  poffeffed  ;  as  Jefus  Chrift 
himfelf,  though  the  lord  of  all  the  fovereigns  upon  earth, 
had  deigned  to  pay  for  himfelf  and  St  Peter  the  tri¬ 
bute  which  was  due  to  Caefar. 

Frederic  having  fent  commiffaries  to  fuperintend  the 
ele&ion  of  new  magiftrates  at  Milan,  the  inhabitants 
were  fo  much  provoked  at  this  infringement  of  their 
old  privileges,  that  they  infulted  the  imperialifts,  re¬ 
volted,  and  refufed  to  appear  before  the  emperor’s  tri¬ 
bunal.  This  he  highly  refented,  and  refolved  to 
chaftife  them  feverely  :  for  which  purpofe  he  fent 
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Italy,  for  a  reinforcement  from  Germany,  which  foon  after 
arrived  with  the  emprefs,  while  he  himfelf  ravaged 
Liguria,  declared  the  Milauefe  rebels  to  the  empire, 
and  plundered  and  burnt  the  city  of  Crema  which 
was  in  alliance  with  that  of  Milan. 

In  the  mean  time,  pope  Adrian  IV.  dying,  two 
oppofite  factions  ele&ed  two  perfons  known  by  the 
names  of  Vittor  II.  and  Alexander  III.  The  empe¬ 
ror’s  allies  neceffarily  acknowledged  the  pope  chofen  by 
him  ;  and  thofe  princes  who  were  jealous  of  the  em¬ 
peror,  acknowledged  the  other.  Vifior  II.  Frede¬ 
ric’s  pope,  had  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  one  half  of 
Italy,  on  his  fide  ;  while  the  reft  fubmitted  to  AleX/- 
lie  takes  ander  III.  The  emperor  took  a  fevere  revenge  on  his 
and  de-  enemies  ;  Milan  was  razed  from  the  foundation,  and 
rtroys  Mi-  fa]t  ftrewed  on  its  ruins ;  Brefcia  and  Placentia  were 
lan,  See.  Jifmantled;  and  the  other  cities  which  had  taken  part 
with  them,  were  deprived  of  their  privileges.  Alexan¬ 
der  III.  however,  who  had  excited  the  revolt,  return¬ 
ed  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  his  rival ;  and  at  his  re¬ 
turn  the  civil  war  was  renewed.  The  emperor  caufed 
another  pope,  and  after  his  death  a  third,  to  be  elec¬ 
ted.  Alexander  then  fled  to  France,  the  common  a- 
fylum  of  every  pope  who  was  oppreffed  by  the  empe¬ 
rors  ;  but  the  flames  of  civil  difeord  which  he  had  rai¬ 
led,  continued  daily  to  fpread.  In  1168,  the  cities 
of  Italy,  fupported  by  the  Greek  emperor  and  the 
king  of  Sicily,  entered  into  an  afiociation  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  their  liberties  ;  and  the  pope’s  party  at  length 
prevailed.  In  1x76,  the  imperial  army,  worn  out  by 
fatigues  and  difeafes,  was  defeated  by  the  confede¬ 
rates,  and  Frederic  himfelf  narrowly  efcaped.  About 
the  fame  time,  he  was  defeated  at  fea  by  the  Vene¬ 
tians;  and  his  eldeft  fon  Henry,  who  commanded  his 
fleet,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  pope,  in 
honour  of  this  viftory,  failed  out  into  the  open  fea, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  fenate ;  and  after  having 
pronounced  a  thoufand  benedi&ions  on  that  element, 
threw  into  it  a  ring  as  a  mark  of  his  gratitude  and  af- 
fe&ion.  Hence  the  origin  of  that  ceremony  which 
is  annually  performed  by  the  Venetians,  under  the  no¬ 
tion  of  efpoufing  the  Adriatic.  Thefe  misfortunes  dif- 
pofed  the  emperor  towards  a  reconciliation  with  the 
pope  :  but,  reckoning  it  below  his  dignity  to  make  an 
advance,  he  rallied  his  troops,  and  exerted  himfelf  with 
fo  much  vigour  in  repairing  his  lofs,  that  the  confede¬ 
rates  were  defeated  in  a  battle  ;  after  which  he  made 
propofals  of  peace,  which  were  now  joyfully  accepted, 
and  V'  nice  was  the  place  appointed  for  a  reconcilia- 
s?  tion.  The  emperor,  the  pope,  and  a  great  many 
to  thepope.  princes  and  cardinals,  attended;  and  there  the  emperor, 
in  1177,  put  an  end  to  the  difpute,  by  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  pope,  killing  his  feet,  and  holding  his  ftirrup 
while  he  mounted  his  mule.  This  reconciliation  was 
attended  with  the  fubmiffion  of  all  the  towns  of  Italy 
which  had  entered  into  an  affociation  for  their  mutual 
•  defence.  They  obtained  a  general  pardon,  and  were 
left  at  liberty  to  ufe  their  own  laws  and  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment,  but  were  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  emperor  as  their  fuperior  lord.  Calix- 
tus,  the  antipope,  finding  himfelf  abandoned  by  the 
emperor  in  confequence  of  this  treaty,  made  alfo  his 
fubmiffion  to  Alexander,  who  received  him  with  great 
humanity  ;  and  in  order  to  prevent,  for  the  future, 
thofe  difturbances  which  had  fo  often  attended  the  e- 


le&ions  of  the  popes,  he  called  a  general  council,  in  Italy, 
which  it  was  decreed,  that  no  pope  Ihould  be  deemed 
duely  ele&ed,  without  having  two  thirds  of  the  votes 
in  his  favour. 

The  affairs  of  Italy  being  thus  fettled,  Barbaroffa 
returned  to  Germany;  and  having  quieted  fome  di¬ 
fturbances  which  had  arifen  during  his  abfence  in  Ita¬ 
ly,  at  laft  undertook  an  expedition  into  the  Holy 
Land;  where  having  performed  great  exploits,  he  was 
drowned  as  he  was  fwimming  in  the  river  Cydnu3,  in 
the  year  1 1 90.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Hen-  t 

ry  VI.  who  at  the  fame  time  became  heir  to  the  do- 
minions  of  Sicily  by  the  right  of  his  wife,  daughter  of  by  Hen- 
William  king  of  that  country.  After  fettling  the  af-  ry  VI. 
fairs  of  Germany,  the  new  emperor  marched  with  an 
army  into  Italy,  in  order  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope, 
and  to  recover  the  fucceffion  of  Sicily,  which  was 
ufurped  by  Tancred  his  wife’s  natural  brother.  For  this 
purpofe,  he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  affe&ions  of 
the  Lombards,  by  enlarging  the  privileges  of  Genoa, 

Pifa,  and  other  cities,  in  his  way  to  Rome ;  where 
the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  performed  by  Ce- 
leftin  III.  on  the  day  after  Eafter  in  the  year  1191. 

The  pope,  then  in  the  86th  year  of  his  age,  had  no 
fooner  placed  the  crown  upon  Henry’s  head  than  he 
kicked  it  off  again,  as  a  teftimony  of  the  power  re- 
fiding  in  the  fovereign  pontiff  to  make  and  unmake 
emperors  at  his  pleafure. 

The  coronation  being  over,  Henry  prepared  for  the 
conqueft  of  Naples  and  Sicily  ;  but  in  this  he  was  op- 
pofed  by  the  pope  :  for  though  Celeftin  confidered 
Tancred  as  an  ufurper,  and  defired  to  fee  him  de¬ 
prived  of  the  crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  -claimed  as 
a  fief  of  the  fee,  yet  he  was  much  more  averfe 
to  the  emperor’s  being  put  in  poffeffion  of  it,  as 
that  would  render  him  too  powerful  in  Italy  for  the 
intereft  of  the  church.  Henry,  however,  without 
paying  any  regard  to  the  threats  and  remonftrances  of 
his  holinefs,  took  almoft  all  the  towns  of  Campania, 
Calabria,  and  Apulia;  inverted  the  city  of  Naples  ;  and 
fent  for  the  Genoefe  fleet,  which  he  had  before  enga¬ 
ged,  to  come  and  form  the  blockade  by  fea  :  but  be¬ 
fore  its  arrival,  he  was  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege,  in 
confequence  of  a  dreadful  mortality  among  his  troops: 
and  all  future  attempts  upon  Sicily  were  ineffettual  du¬ 
ring  the  life  of  Tancred.  tfr 

The  whole  reign  of  Henry  from  this  time  feems  to  Per* 
have  been  a  continued  train'  of  the  mod  abominable 
perfidies  and  cruelties.  Having  treacheroufly  feized 
and  imprifoned  Richard  I.  of  England,  in  the  manner 
related  under  that  article,  n°  128, — 130.  he  had  no 
fooner  received  the  ranfom  paid  for  his  royal  captive, 
than  he  made  new  preparations  for  the  conqueft  of  Si¬ 
cily.  As  Tancred  died  abont  this  time,  the  emperor, 
with  the  affiftance  of  the  Genoefe,  accomplifhed  his 
purpofe.  The  queen  dowager  furrendered  Salerno, 
and  her  right  to  the  crown,  on  condition  that  her  fon 
William  (hould  poffefs  the  principality  of  Tarentum  ; 
but  Henry  no  fooner  found  himfelf  mafter  of  the  place, 
than  he  ordered  the  infant-king  to  be  caftrated,  to 
have  his  eyes  put  out,  and  to  be  confined  in  a  dun¬ 
geon.  The  royal  treafure  was  tranfported  to  Ger¬ 
many,  and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  confined  in  a 
convent. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  emprefs,  though  near  the  age 

of 
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Ifaly.  of  50,  was  delivered  of  a  fon,  named  Frederic ;  and 
Henry  foon  after  affembled  a  diet  of  the  princes  of 
Germany,  to  whom- he  explained  his  intentions  of  ren¬ 
dering  the  imperial  crown  hereditary,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  difturbances  which  ufually  attended  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  emperors.  A  decree  paffed  for  this  purpofe  ; 
and  Frederic,  yet  in  his  cradle,  was  declared  king  of 
the  Romans.  Soon  after,  the  emperor  being  folicited 
to  undertake  a  crufade,  obeyed  the  injun&ions  of  the 
ope,  but  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to -make  it  turn  out  to 
is  own  advantage.  He  convoked  a  general  diet  at 
Worms,  where  he  folemnly  declared  his  refolution  of 
employing  his  whole  power,  and  even  of  hazarding 
his  life,  for  the  accomplifhment  of  fo  holy  an  enter- 
prife  ;  and  he  expatiated  upon  the  fubjeft  with  fo 
much  eloquence,  that  almoft  the  whole  affembly  took 
the  crofs.  Nay,  fuch  multitudes  from  all  the  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  empire  enlifted  themfelves,  that  Henry  di¬ 
vided  them  into  three  large  armies ;  one  of  which,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  the  biihop  of  Mentz,  took  the 
route  of  Hungary,  where  it  was  joined  by  Margaret, 
queen  of  that  country,  who  entered  herfelf  in  this  pi¬ 
ous  expedition,  and  actually  ended  her  days  in  Pale- 
ftine  :  the  fecond  was  aflembled  in  Lower  Saxony,  and 
embarked  in  a  fleet  furni/hed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Lu- 
bec,  Hamburg,  Holftein,  and  Friezland :  and  the 
emperor  in  perfon  conduced  the  third  into  Italy,  in  or¬ 
der  to  take  vengeance  on  the  Normans  in  Naples  and 
Sicily,  who  had  rifen  againft  liis  government. 

The  rebels  were  humbled  ;  and  their  chiefs  were 
condemned  to  perifh  by  the  moil  excruciating  tor¬ 
tures.  One  Jornandi,  of  the  houfe  of  the  Norman 
princes,  was  tied  naked  on  a  chair  of  red-hot  iron,  and 
crowned  with  a  circle  of  the  fame  burning  metal,  which 
was  nailed  to  his  head.  The  eraprefs  fhocked  at  fuch 
cruelty,  renounced  her  faith  to  her  hufband,  and  en¬ 
couraged  her  countrymen  to  recover  their  liberties. 
Refolution  fprung  from  defpair.  The  inhabitants  be¬ 
took  themfelves  to  arms  ;  the  emprefs  Conftantia  head¬ 
ed  them  ;  and  Henry,  having  difmifled  his  troops,  no 
longer  thought  neceffary  to  his  bloody  purpofes,  and 
fent  them  to  purfue  their  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  his  wife,  and  to  the  condi¬ 
tions  which  fhe  was  pleafed  to  impofe  on  him  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Sicilians.  He  died  at  Meflina  in  1197, 
foon  after  this  treaty ;  and,  as  was  fuppofed,  of  poi- 
6l  fon  adminiftered  by  the  emprefs. 

Bi (turban-  The  emperor’s  fon  Frederic  had  already  been  de- 
ces  in  the  clared  king  of  the  Romans,  and  confequently  became 
beginning  emperor  on  the  death  of  his  father ;  but  as  Frederic  II. 
reianof  was  Yet  a  m'nor>  adminiftration  was  committed 
Frederic  II.  to  his  uncle  the  duke  of  Suabia,  both  by  the  will  of 
Henry  and  by  an  affembly  of  the  German  princes.  O- 
ther  princes,  however,  incenfed  to  fee  an  elective  em¬ 
pire  become  hereditary,  held  a  new  diet  at  Cologne, 
and  chofe  Otho  duke  of  Bruufwick,  fon  of  Henry  the 
Lion.  Frederic’s  title  was  confirmed  in  a  third  affem¬ 
bly,  at  Arnfburg  ;  and  his  uncle,  Philip  duke  of  Sua¬ 
bia,  was  ele&ed  king  of  the  Romans,  in  order  to  give 
greater  weight  to  his  adminiftration.  Thefe  two  elec¬ 
tions  divided  the  empire  into  two  powerful  fadlions, 
and  involved  all  Germany  in  ruin  and  defolation.  In¬ 
nocent  III.  who  had  fucceeded  Celeftin  in  the  papal 
chair,  threw  himfelf  into  the  fcale  of  Otho,  and  ex¬ 
communicated  Philip  and  all  his  adherents.  This  able 
Vol.  V. 


and  ambitious  pontiff  was  a  fworn  enemy  of  the  houfe  Ilaty- 
of  Suabia ;  not  from  any  perfonal  animofity,  but  out 
of  a  principle  of  policy.  That  houfe  had  long  been 
terrible  to  the  popes,  by  its  continual  poffcfiion  of  the 
imperial  crown  ;  and  the  accefiion  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  and  Sicily,  made  it  ftill  more  to  be  dreaded  : 
Innocent,  therefore*  gladly  feized  the  prefent  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  diverting  it  of  the  empire,  by 
fnpporting  the  election  of  Otho,  and  fowing  divifions 
among  the  Suabian  party.  Otho  was  alfo  phtrouifed 
by  his  uncle,  the  king  of  England  ;  which  naturally 
inclined  the  king  "of  France  to  the  fide  of  his  rival. 

Faflion  clafhed  withfaftion;  friendlhip,  with  intereft  : 
caprice,  ambition,  or  refentment,  gave  the  fway;  and 
nothing  was  beheld  on  all  hands,  but  the  horrors  and 
the  miferies  of  civil  warn. 

Meanwhile,  the  emprefs  Conftantia  remained  in  Si¬ 
cily,  where  all  was  peace,  as  regent  and  guardian  for 
her  infant  fon,  Frederic  II.  who  had  been  crowned 
king  of  that  ifland,  with  the  confent  of  pope  Cele¬ 
ftin  III.  But  fhe  alfo  had  her  troubles.  A  new  in- 
veftiture  from  the  holy  fee  being  neceffary,  on  the 
death  Celeftin,  Innocent  III.  his  fucceffor,  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  critical  fituation  of  affairs  for  aggran¬ 
dizing  the  papacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  kings  of  Si¬ 
cily.  They  poffcffed,  as  has  been  already  obferved, 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  vacant  benefices,  and  of 
judging  all  ecclefiaftical  caufes  in  the  laft  appeal  :  they 
were  really  popes  in  their  own  ifland,  though  vaffals  of 
his  holinefs.  Innocent  pretended  that  thefe  powers 
had  been  furrepitioufly  obtained  ;  and  demanded,  that 
Conftantia  fhould  renounce  them  in  the  name  of  her 
fon,  and  do  liege,  pure  and  Ample  homage  for  Sicily. 

But  before  any  thing  was  fettled  relative  to  this  affair, 
the  emprefs  died,  leaving  the  regency  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  pope  ;  fo  that  he  was  enabled  to  preferibe  what 
conditions  he  thought  proper  to  young  Frederic.  The 
troubles  of  Germany  ftill  continued ;  and  the  pope  re¬ 
doubled  his  efforts,  to  detach  the  princes  and  prelates 
from  the  caufe  of  Philip,  notwithftanding  the  remon- 
ftrances  of  the  king  of  France,  to  whom  he  proudly 
replied,  “  Either  Philip  muft  lofe  the  empire,  or  I 
the  papacy.”  But  all  thefe  diffentions  and  troubles  in 
Europe,  did  not  prevent  the  formation  of  another  cru¬ 
fade,  or  expedition  into  Afia,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Thofe  who  took  the  crofs  were  princi¬ 
pally  French  and  Germans  :  Baldwin,  count  of  Flan¬ 
ders,  was  their  commander;  and  the  Venetians,  as 
greedy  of  wealth  and  power  as  the  ancient  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  furniflied  them  with  (hips,  for  which  they  took 
care  to  be  amply  paid  both  in  money  and  territory. 

The  Chriftian  city  of  Zara,  in  Dalmatia,  had  with¬ 
drawn  itflelf  from  the  government  of  the  republic:  the 
army  of  the  crofs  undertook  to  reduce  it  to  obedience; 
and  it  was  befieged  and  taken,  notwithftanding  the 
threats  and  excommunications  of  the  pope. 

While  the  crufaders  were  fpreading  defolation  thro’ 
the  eaft,  Philip  and  Otho  were  in  like  manner  defola- 
ting  the  weft.  At  length  Philip  prevailed  ;  and  O- 
tho,  obliged  to  abandon  Germany,  took  refuge  in 
England.  Philip,  elated  with  fuccefs,  confirmed  .his 
ele&ion  by  a  fecond  coronation,  and  propofed  an  ac¬ 
commodation  with  the  pope,  as  the  means  of  fi¬ 
nally  eftablifhiiig  his  throne  ;  but  before  it  could  be 
brought  about,  he  fell  a  facrifice  to  private  revenge, 
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!>a1y.  being  affaffinated  by  the  count  Palatine  of  Bavaria, 
whofe  daughter  he  had  promifed  to  marry,  and  after¬ 
wards  rejefted.  Otlio  returned  to  Germany  on  the 
death  of  Philip  ;  married  that  prince’s  daughter  ;  and 
was  crowned  at  Rome  ^Y  pope  Innocent  III.  after 
yielding  to  the  holy  fee  the  long  difputed  inheritance 
of  the  countefs  Matilda,  and  confirming  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  Italian  cities.  But  thefe  concefiious, 
as  far  at  lead  as  regarded  the  pope,  were  only  a  facri- 
fice  to  prefent  policy  :  Otho,  therefore,  no  fooner 
found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  aft  offensively,  than  he 
refumed  hi3  grant  ;  and,  in  1210,  not  only  recovered 
the  poffeffions  of  the  empire,  but  made  hoftile  incur- 
fions  into  Apulia,  ravaging  the  dominions  of  young 
Frederic,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  who  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  holy  fee.  For  this  reafon  he  was 
excommunicated  by  Innocent,  and  Frederic,  now  17 
years  of  age,  was  elefted  emperor  by  a  diet  of  the 
German  princes.  Otho,  however,  on  his  return  to 
Germany,  finding  his  party  ftill  confiderable,  and  not 
doubting  but  he  Should  be  able  to  humble  his  rival  by 
means  of  his  fuperior  force,  entered  into  an  alliance 
with  his  uncle,  John  king  of  England,  againft  Philip 
Auguftus  king  of  France,  A.  D.  1213.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  battle  of  Bouvines,  where  the  confederates  were 
defeated,  compleated  the  fate  of  Otho.  He  attempted 
to  retreat  into  Germany,  but  was  prevented  by  young 
Frederic ;  who  had  marched  into  the  empire  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  was  every  where  received 
with  open  arms.  Thus  abandoned  by  all  the  princes 
of  Germany,  and  altogether  without  refource,  Otho 
retired  to  Brunfwick,  where  he  lived  four  years  as  a 
private  man,  dedicating  Ms  time  to  the  duties  of  re¬ 
ligion. 

Frederic  II.  being  now  univerfally  acknowledged 
emperor,  was  crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1215, 
with  great  magnificence  ;  when,  in  order  to  preferve 
the  favour  of  the  pope,  he  added  to  the  other  folemni- 
ties  of  his  coronation,  a  vow  to  go  in  perfon  to  the 
Holy  Land. 

The  bad  fuccefs  of  this  expedition  hath  been  already 
taken  notice  of,  under  the  article  Croisade.  The 
emperor  had,  on  various  pretences,  refufed  to  go  into 
His  ^  uarrel  tl'e  eaft  j  and  in  1225,  the  pope,  incenfed  at  the  lofs 
with  the  'of  Damietta,  wrote  a  fevere  letter  to  him,  taxing  him 
pope.  with  having  facrificed  the  intereSls  of  Chriftianity  by 
delaying  fo  long  the  performance  of  his  vow,  and 
threatening  him  with  immediate  excommunication  if 
he  did  not  inftantly  depart  with  an  army  into  Afia. 
Frederic,  exafperated  at  thefe  reproaches,  renounced 
all  correfpondence  with  the  court  of  Rome  ;  renewed 
his  eccIefiaSlical  jurifdiftion  in  Sicily ;  filled  up  vacant 
fees  and  benefices;  and  expelled  fome  bifhops,  who 
were  creatures  of  the  pope,  on  pretence  of  their  being 
concerned  in  praftices  againft  the  Slate. 

The  pope  at  firft  threatened  the  emperor  with  the 
thunder  of  the  church,  for  prefuming  to  lift  up  his 
hand  againft  the  fanftuary  ;  but  finding  Frederic  not 
to  be  intimidated,  he  became  fenfible  of  his  own  im¬ 
prudence  in  wantonly  incurring  the  refentment  of  fo 
powerful  a  prince,  and  thought  proper  to  foothe  him 
by  fubmiflive  apologies  and  gentle  exhortations.  They 
were  accordingly  reconciled,  and  conferred  together  at 
Veroli  in  1226;  where  the  emperor,  as  a  proof  of  his 
fincere  attachment  to  the  church,  publi/hed  fome  very 


fevero  edifts  againft  herefy,  which  feem  to„  have  an-  Italy, 
thorifedthe  tribunal  of  the  inquifition.  A  folemn  af- 
fembly  was  afterwards  held  at  Ferentino,  where  both 
the  pope  and  the  emperor  were  prefent,  together  with 
John  de  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerufalem,  who  was 
come  to  Europe  to  demand  fuccours  againft  the  foldan 
of  Egypt.  John  had  an  only  daughter,  named  To- 
landa ,  whom  he  propofed  as  a  wife  to  the  emperor, 
with  the  kingdom  of  Jerufalem  as  her  dower,  on  con¬ 
dition  that  Frederic  Should,  within  two  years,  perform 
the  vow  he  had  made  to  lead  an  army  into  the  holy 
land.  Frederic  married  her  on  thefe  terms,  becaufe  he 
chofe  to  pleafe  the  pope  ;  and  fince  that  time  the  kings 
of  Sicily  have  taken  the  title  of  king  of  'Jerufalem. 

But  the  emperor  was  in  no  hurry  to  go  and  conquer 
his  wife’s  portion,  having  bnfinefs  of  more  import¬ 
ance  on  his  hands  at  home.  The  chief  cities  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  had  entered  into  a  fecret  league,  with  a  view  to 
renounce  his  authority.  He  convoked  a  diet  at  Cre¬ 
mona,  where  all  the  German  and  Italian  noblemen 
were  fummoned  to  attend.  A  variety  of  fubjefts  were 
there  difeuffed  ;  but  nothing  of  confequence  was  fet¬ 
tled.  An  accommodation,  however,  was  foon  after 
brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  the  pope  who,  as 
umpire  of  the  difpute,  decreed,  that  the  emperor 
lliould  lay  afide  his  refentment  againft  the  confederate 
towns,  and  that  the  towns  Should  furniSh  and  maintain 
400  knights  for  the  relief  of  the  holy  land. 

Peace  being  thus  concluded,  Honorius  reminded 
the  emperor  of  his  vow:  Frederic  promifed  com¬ 
pliance  :  but  his  holinefs  died  before  he  could  fee  the 
execution  of  a  projeft  which  he  feemed  to  have  fo 
much  at  heart.  He  was  fncceeded  in  the  papal  chair 
by  Gregory  IX.  brother  of  Innocent  III.;  who, 
purfuing  the  fame  line  of  policy,  urged  the  departure 
of  Frederic  for  the  holy  land  ;  and  finding  the  empe¬ 
ror  ftill  backward,  declared  him  incapable  of  the  im¬ 
perial  dignity,  as  having  incurred  the  fentence  of  ex- 
communication.  Frederic,  incenfed  at  fuch  infolence, 
ravaged  the  patrimony  of  St  Peter;  and  was  aftually 
excommunicated.  The  animofity  between  the  Guelphs 
and  Ghibellines  revived;  the  pope  was  obliged  to  quit 
Rome  ;  and  Italy  became  a  feene  of  war  and  defla¬ 
tion,  or  rather  of  an  hundred  civil  wars  ;  which,  by 
inflaming  the  minds  and  exciting  the  refentment  of 
the  Italian  princes,  accuftomed  them  but  too  much 
to  the  horrid  praftices  of  poifoning  and  aSTafiination. 

During  thefe  tranfaftions,  Frederic,  in  order  to  re¬ 
move  the  caufe  of  all  thefe  troubles,  and  gratify  the 
prejudices  of  a  fuperftitious  age,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  refolved  to  perform  his  vow  ;  and  he  accor-  .  6* 
dingly  embarked  for  the  Holy  Land,  leaving  the  affairs 
of  Italy  to  the  management  of  Renaldo  duke  of  Spo-  the  Holy 
leto.  The  pope  prohibited  his  departure  before  he  Land. 
Should  be  abfolved  from  the  cenfures  of  the  church  ; 
but  Frederic  went  in  contempt  of  the  church,  and  fuc- 
ceeded  better  than  any  perfon  who  had  gone  before 
him.  He  did  not  indeed  defolate  Afia,  and  gratify 
the  barbarous  zeal  of  the  times  by  fpiliing  the  blood 
of  infidels  ;  but  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Miliden, 
foldan  of  Egypt  and  matter  of  Syria;  by  which  the 
end  of  his  expedition  feemed  fully  anfwered.  The 
foldan  ceded  to  him  Jerufalem  and  its  territory,  as  far 
as  Joppa;  Bethlem,  Nazareth,  and  all  the  country 
between  Jerufalem  and  Ptolemais ;  Tyre,  Sidon,  and 
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Italy,  the  neighbouring  territories  :  in  return  for  which,  the 
emperor  granted  the  Saracens  a  truce  of  ten  years  ; 
and,  in  1230,  prudently  returned  to  Italy,  where  his 
prefence  was  much  wanted. 

Frederic’s  reign,  after  his  return  from  the  eaft,  was 
one  continued  quarrel  with  the  popes.  The  cities  of 
Lombardy  had  revolted  during  his  abfence,  at  the  in- 
lligation  of  Gregory  IX. ;  and  before  they  could  be 
reduced,  the  fame  pontiff  excited  the  emperor’s  fon 
Henry,  who  had  been  ele&ed  king  of  the  Romans,  to 
rebel  againft  his  father.  The  rebellion  was  fupprefs- 
ed,  the  prince  was  confined,  and  the  emperor  obtain¬ 
ed  a  complete  vidtory  over  the  aflociated  towns.  But 
his  troubles  were  not  yet  ended.  The  pope  excom¬ 
municated  him  anew,  and  fent  a  bull,  filled  with  the 
moil  abfurd  and  ridiculous  language,  into  Germany, 
in  order  to  fow  divifion  betweeu  Frederic  and  the  prin¬ 
ces  of  the  empire. 

Frederic  retorted  in  the  fame  ftrain,  in  his  apology 
to  the  princes  of  Germany,  calling  Gregory  the  Great 
Dragon,  the  Antichrijl,  &c.  The  emperor’s  apology 
was  fuftained  in  Germany  ;  and  .finding  he  had  no¬ 
thing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  he  refolved  to  take 
ample  vengeance  on  the  pope  and  his  alfociates.  -  For 
that  purpofe  he  marched  to  Rome,  where  he  thought 
his  party  was  ftrong  enough  to  procure  him  admifiton  : 
but  this  favourite  fcheme  was  defeated  by  the  a&ivity 
of  Gregory,  who  ordered  a  crufade  to  be  preached 
againft  the  emperor,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Chriftiait 
faith  ;  a  ftep  which  incenfed  Frederic  fo  much,  that 
he  ordered  all  his  prifoners,  who  wore  the  crofs,  to  be 
expofed  to  the  moft  cruel  tortures.  The  two  fa&ions 
of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines  continued  to  rage  with 
greater  violence  than  ever,  involving  cities,  diftricfs, 
and  even  private  families,  in  troubles,  divifions,  and 
civil  butchery  ;  no  quarter  being  given  on  either  fide. 
Meanwhile  Gregory  IX.  died,  and  was  fucceeded  in 
the  fee  of  Rome  by  Celeftin  IV.  and  afterwards  by 
Innocent  IV.  formerly  cardinal  Fiefque,  who  had  al¬ 
ways  expreffed  the  greateft  regard  for  the  emperor  and 
his  intereft.  Frederic  was  accordingly  congratulated 
upon  this  occafion  :  but  having  more  penetration  than 
thofe  about  him,  he  fagely  replied,  “  I  fee  little  rea- 
fon  to  rejoice;  the  cardinal  was  my  friend,  but  the 
pope  will  be  my  enemy.”  Innocent  foon  proved  the 
juftice  of  this  conjecture.  He  attempted  to  negociate 
a  peace  for  Italy  ;  but  not  being  able  to  obtain  from 
Frederic  his  exorbitant  demands,  and  in  fear  for  the 
^the°^  fafety  ovvn  perfon,  he  fled  into  France,  affem- 

bled  a  general  council  at  Lyons,  and,  in  1245,  de- 
pofed  the  emperor. 

Conrad,  the  emperor’s  fecond  fon,  had  already  been 
declared  king  of  the  Romans,  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  Henry,  which  foon  followed  his  confinement: 
but  the  empire  being  now  declared  vacant  by  the  pope, 
the  German  bilhops,  (for  none  of  the  princes  were 
prefent),  at  the  inftigation  of  his  holinefs,  proceeded 
to  the  election  of  a  new  emperor ;  and  they  chofe 
Henry  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  who  was  ftyled  in  de- 
rifion,  The  king  of  priejh.  Innocent  now  renewed  the 
crufade  againft  Frederic.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the 
preaching  friars,  fince  called  Dominicans,  and  the  mi¬ 
nor  friars,  known  by  the  name  of  Cordeliers  or  Fran • 
eifeans.  The  pope,  however,  did  not  confine  himfelf 
to  thefe  meafures  only,  but  engaged  in  confpiracies 


againft  the  life  of  an  emperor,  who  had  dared  to  refill 
the  decree.of  a  council,  and  oppofe  the  whole  body  of 
monks  and  zealots.  Frederick’s  life  was  feveral  times 
in  danger  from  plots,  poifonings,  and  affafiinations ; 
which  induced  him,  it  is  raid,  to  make  choice  of  Ma¬ 
hometan  guards,  who,  he  was  certain,  would  not  be 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  fuperftition. 

About  this  time  the  landgrave  of  Thuringia  dying, 
the  fame  prelates  who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  creating 
one  emperor  made  another  ;  namely,  William  count 
of  Holland,  a  young  nobleman  of  twenty  years  of 
age,  who  bore  the  fame  contemptuous  title  with  his 
predeceffor.  Fortune,  which  had  hitherto  favoured 
Frederic,  feemed  now  to  defert  him.  He  was  defeat¬ 
ed  before  Parma,  which  he  had  long  befieged ;  and  to 
complete  his  misfortune,  he  foon  after  learned,  that 
his  natural  fon  Entius,  whom  he  had  made  king,  of 
Sardinia,  was  worfted  and  taken  prifoner  by  the  Bo- 
lognefe. 

In  this  extremity,  Frederic  retired  to  his  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  order  to  recruit  his  army ;  and  there 
died  of  a  fever,  in  the  year  1250.  After  his  death, 
the  affairs  of  Germany  fell  into  the  utmoft  confufion, 
and  Italy  continued  long  in  the  fame  diftradted  ftate 
in  which  he  had  left  it.  The  clergy  took  arms  againft 
the  laity  ;  the  weak  were  oppreffed  by  the  flrong  ;  and 
all  laws  divine  and  human  were  difregarded.  After 
the  death  of  Frederic’s  fon  Conrad  who  had  aflumed 
the  imperial  dignity  as  fucceffor  to  his  father,  and  the 
death  of  his  competitor  William  of  Holland,  a  va¬ 
riety  of  candidates  appeared  for  the  empire,  and  feve¬ 
ral  were  ele&ed  by  different  factions  ;  among  whom 
was  Richard  earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  to  Henry  II. 
king  of  England :  but  no  emperor  was  properly  ac¬ 
knowledged  till  the  year  1273,  when  Rodolph,  count 
of  Hapfburg,  was  unanimously  raifed  to  the  vacant 
throne.  During  the  interregnum  which  preceded  the  <js 
election  of  Rodolph,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  Hun-  Decline  of 
gary,  entirely  freed  themfelves  from  the  homage  they 
were  wont  to  pay  to  the  empire  ;  and  much  about  the  man'empc- 
fame  time  feveral  German  cities  erected  a  municipal  rors. 
form  of  government,  which  ftill  continues.  Lubec, 

Cologne,  Brunfwic,  and  Dantzic,  united  for  their 
mutual  defence  againft  the  encroachments  of  the  great 
lords,  by  a  famous  affociation,  called  the  Hanfeatic 
league  ;  and  thefe  towns  were  afterwards  joined  by 
eighty  others,  belonging  to  different  ftates,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  commercial  republic.  Italy  alfo, 
during  this  period,  aflumed  a  new  plan  pf  govern¬ 
ment.  That  freedom  for  which  the  cities  of  Lom¬ 
bardy  had  fo  long  ftruggled,  was  confirmed  to  them 
for  a  fum  of  money :  they  were  emancipated  by  the 
fruits  of  their  induftry.  Sicily  likewife  changed  its 
government  and  its  prince;  of  which  revolution  a  par¬ 
ticular  account  is  given  under  the  article  Sicily. 

From  the  time  of  Frederic  II.  wc  may  date  the  ruiu 
of  the  German  power  in  Italy.  The  Florentines,  the 
Pifans,  the  Genoefe,  the  Luccans,  &c.  became  inde¬ 
pendent,  and  could  not  again  be  reduced.  The  power 
of  the  emperor,  in  Ihort,  was  in  a  manner  annihilated, 
when  Henry  VII.  undertook  to  reftore  it  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  the  J4th  century.  For  this  purpofe  a  Expedition 
diet  was  held  at  Francfort,  where  proper  fupplies  °fJJH®nr>r 
being  granted  for  the  emperor’s  journey,  well  known  jtaj‘  lnt0 
by  the  name  of  the  Roman  expedition,  he  fet  out  for 
22  O  2  Italy, 
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Italy.  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  dukes  of  Anllria  and  Ba- 
'  varia,  the  archbifhop  of  Triers,  the  bifhop  of  Liege, 

the  counts  of  Savoy  and  Flanders,  and  other  noble¬ 
men,  together  with  the  militia  of  all  the  imperial 
towns.  Italy  was  ftill  divided  by  the  fa&ions  of  the 
Guelphs  and  Gibelines,  who  butchered  one  another 
without  humanity  or  remorfe.  But  their  conteft  was 
no  longer  the  fame :  it  was  not  now  a  druggie  be¬ 
tween  the  empire  and  the  priefthood,  but  between 
fa&ion  and  faftion,  inflamed  by  mutual  jealoufies  and 
animofities.  Pope  Clement  V.  had  been  obliged  to 
leave  Rome,  which  was  in  the  anarchy  of  popular  go¬ 
vernment.  The  Colonnas,  the  Urfini,  and  the  Ro¬ 
man  barons,  divided  the  city  ;  and  this  divifion  was 
the  caufe  of  a  long  abode  of  the  popes  in  France,  fo 
that  Rome  feemed  equally  loft  to  the  popes  and  the 
emperors.  Sicily  was  in  the  poffeffion  of  thehoufeof 
Arragon,  in  confequence  of  the  famous  maffacre  called 
the  Sicilian  vefpers,  which  delivered  that  ifland  from 
*  See  Sicily,  the  tyranny  of  the  French  *.  Carobert,  king  of 
Hungary,  difputed  the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  his 
uncle  Robert,  fon  of  Charles  II.  of  the  houfe  of  An¬ 
jou.  The  houfe  of  Ede  had  eftabliflied  itfelf  at  Fer¬ 
rara  ;  and  the  Venetians  wauted  to  make  themfelves 
mailers  of  that  country.  The  old  league  of  the  Ita¬ 
lian  cities  no  longer- fubfifted.  It  had  been  formed 
with  no  other  view  than  to  oppofe  the  emperors :  and 
fince  they  had  neglefted  Italy,  the  cities  were  wholly 
employed  in  aggrandizing  themfelves,  at  the  expence 
of  each  other.  The  Florentines  and  the  Genoefe  made 
war  upon  the  republic  of  Pifa.  Every  city  was  alfo 
divided  into  factions  within  itfelf.  In  the  midft  of 
thefe  troubles  Henry  VII.  appeared  in  Italy  in  the 
year  1311,  and  caufed  himfelf  to  be  crowned  king  of 
Lombardy  at  Milan.  But  the  Guelphs  had  con¬ 
cealed  the  old  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard  kings, 
as  if  the  right  of  reigning  were  attached  to  a  fmall 
circlet  of  metal.  Henry  ordered  a  new  crown  to  be 
made,  with  which  the  ceremony  of  inauguration  was 
performed. 

Cremona  was  the  firft  place  that  ventured  to  oppofe 
the  emperor.  He  reduced  it  by  force,  and  laid  it 
under  heavy  contributions.  Parma,  Vicenza,  and 
Placentia,  made  peace  with  him  on  reafonable  condi¬ 
tions.  Padua  paid  100,000  crowns,  and  received  an 
imperial  officer  as  governor.  The  Venetians  pre¬ 
sented  Henry  with  a  large  fum  of  money,  an  imperial 
crown  of  gold  enriched  with  diamonds,  and  a 
chain  of  very  curious  workmanfhip.  Brefcia  made 
a  defperate  refi fiance,  and  fultained  a  very  fevere  fiege; 
in  the  courfe  of  which  the  emperor’s  brother  was  flain, 
and  his  army  diminifhed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  the 
inhabitants  marched  out  under  the  command  of  their 
prefeft,  Thibault  de  Drufiati,  and  gave  him  battle  : 
but  they  were  repulfed  with  great  lofs,  after  an  obfli- 
nate  engagement  ;  and  at  lafl  obliged  to  fubmit,  and 
their  city  was  difmantled.  From  Brefcia  Henry 
marched  to  Genoa,  where  he  was  received  with  ex- 
preffions  of  joy,  and  fplendidly  entertained.  He  next 
proceeded  to  Rome  ?  where,  after  much  bloodfhed,  he 
received  the  imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
cardinals.  Clement  V.  who  had  originally  invited 
Henry  into  Italy,  growing  jealous  of  his  fuccefs,  had 
leagued  with  Robert  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Urfini 
faftion,  to  oppofe  his  eutrance  into  Rome.  He  en¬ 


tered  it  in  fpite  of  them,  by  the  affiftance  of  the  Co-  Italy, 
lonftas.  Now  matter  of  that  ancient  city,  Henry  ap- 
pointed  it  a  governor  ;  and  ordered,  that  all  the  cities 
and  dates  of  Italy  fhould  pay  him  an  annual  tribute. 

In  this  order  he  comprehended  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
to  which  he  was  going  to  make  good  his  claim  of  fu- 
periority  by  arms,  when  he  died  at  Beneventoin  1313, 
as  is  commonly  fuppofed,  of  poifon  given  him  by  a 
Dominican  friar,  in  the  confecrated  wine  of  the  facra- 

ment'  69 

The  efforts  of  Henry  VII.  were  unable  to  reflore  gtate  0y 
the  imperial  power  in  Italy.  From  this  time  the  au-  Italy  finer 
thority  of  the  emperor  in  that  country  confided  in  a  th«  time, 
great  meafure  in  the  conveniency  which  the  Gibelines 
found  in  oppofing  their  enemies  under  the  fanftion  of 
his  name.  The  power  of  the  pope  was  much  of 
the  fame  nature.  He  was  lefs  regarded  in  Italy  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Chridendom.  There  was  indeed 
a  great  party  who  called  themfelves  Guelphs  ;  but  they 
affe&ed  this  didin&ion  only  to  keep  themfelves  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  imperialids  ;  and  the  dates  and  princes 
who  called  themfelves  Guelphs  paid  little  more  acknow¬ 
ledgement  to  his  holinefs,  than  fheltering  themfelves 
under  his  name  and  authority.  The  moll  defperate 
wars  were  carried  on  by  the  different  cities  againll  each, 
other  ;  and  in  thefe  wars  Cadruccio  Cadraccani,  and 
Sir  John  Hawkwood  an  Englifhman,  are  celebrated 
as  heroes.  A  detail  of  thefe  tranfatflions  would  fur- 
nidi  materials  for  many  volumes ;  and  after  all  feems 
to  be  but  of  little  importance,  fince  nothing  material 
was  effe&ed  by  the  utmoft  efforts  of  valour,  and  the 
belligerant  dates  were  commonly  obliged  to  make 
peace  without  any  advantage  on  either  fide.  By  de¬ 
grees,  however,  this  martial  fpirit  fubfided  ;  and  in 
the  year  1492,  the  Italians  were  fo  little  capable  of 
refiding  an  enemy,  that  Charles  Vlll.'of  France  con¬ 
quered  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples  in  fix  weeks, 
and  might  eafily  have  fubdued  the  whole  country  had 
it  not  been  fot  his  own  imprudence.  Another  at¬ 
tempt  on  Italy  was  made  by  Lewis  XII  and  a  third 
by  Francis  I.  But  for  an  account  of  the  bad  fuccefs 
of  thefe  expeditions,  fee  the  article  France  n°  68 — 

75.  In  the  reigns  of  Lewis  XIII.  and  XIV.  an  ob- 
dinate  war  was  carried  011  between  the  French  and 
Spaniards,  in  which  the  Italian  dates  bore  a  very  con- 
fiderable  fhare.  The  war  concluded  in  1660,  with, 
very  little  advantage  to  the  French,  who  have  been 
always  unfuccefsful  in  their  Italian  wars.  The  like 
bad  fuccefs  attended  them  in  that  part  of  the  world,  in 
the  war  which  commenced  between  Britain  and  Spain 
in  the  year  1740.  But  the  particulars  of  thefe  wars 
with  regard  to  the  different  dates  of  Italy,  naturally 
fall  to  be  confidered  under  the  hiftory  of  thofe  dates 
into  which  the  country  is  now  divided  ;  ,viz.  Sardinia, 

Milan  or  the  Milanefe,  Genoa,  Venice,  Tufcany  or 
Florence,  Lucca,  St  Marino,  Parma,  Mantua,  Modena, 

Rothe,  and  Naples.  ^ 

The  air  of  Italy  is  very  different,  according  to  the  ^ir  &c.  of. 
different  fituations  of  the  feveral  countries  contained  in  Italy, 
it.  In  thofe  on  north  of  the  Apennines  it  is  more 
temperate,  but  on  the  fouth  it  is  generally  very  warm. 

The  air  of  the  Campania  of  Rome,  and'of  the  Ferra- 
refe,  is  faid  to  be  unhealthful  ;  which  is  owing  to  the 
lands  not  being  duly  cultivated,  nor  the  marfhes  drain¬ 
ed.  That  of  the  other  parts  is  generally  pure,  dry. 
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jul  and  healthy.  In  fummer,  the  heat  is  very  great  in  the 
_1_1_  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  would  be  almoft  intolerable, 
if  it  was  not  fomewhat  alleviated  by  the  fea*breezes. 
The  foil  of  Italy  in  general  is  very  fertile,  being  wa¬ 
tered  by  a  great  number  of  rivers.  It  produces  a  great 
variety  of  wines,  and  the  beft  oil  in  Europe  ;  excellent 
filk  in  abundance  ;  corn  of  all  forts,  but  not  in  fuch 
plenty  as  in  fome  other  countries ;  oranges,  lemons, 
citrons,  pomegranates,  almonds,  raifms,  fugar,  mul¬ 
berry-trees  without  number,  figs,  peaches,  nedlarines, 
apricots,  pears,  apples,  filberts,  chefnuts,  &c.  Mod 
of  thefe  fruits  were  at  firft  imported  by  the  Romans 
from  Afia  Minor,  Greece,  Africa,  and  Syria,  and 
were  not  the  natural  produdls  of  the  foil.  The  tender 
plants  are  covered  in  winter  on  the  north  fide  of  the 
Apennines,  but  on  the  fouth  fide  they  have  no  need 
of  it.  This  country  alfo  yields  good  pafture  ;  and  a- 
bounds  with  cattle,  fheep,  goats,  buffaloes,  wild  boars, 
mules,  and  horfes.  The  forefts  are  well  ftored  with 
game  ;  and  the  mountains  yield  not  only  mines  of  iron, 
lead,  alum,  fulphur,  marble  of  all  forts,  alabafter, 
jafper,  porphyry,  &c.  but  alfo  gold  and  filver ;  with 
a  great  variety  of  aromatic  herbs,  trees,  fhrubs,  and 
ever-greens,  as  thyme,  lavender,  laurel,  and  bays, 
wild  olive-trees,  tamarinds,  juniper,  oaks,  and  pines. 

A  very  extenfive  trade  is  carried  on  in  many  places 
in  Italy,  particularly  at  Leghorn,  Genoa,  Bologna, 
Venice,  and  Naples  ;  the  country  having  a  great  va¬ 
riety  of  commodities  and  manufa&ures  for  exportation, 
efpecially  wine,  oil,  perfumes,  fruits,  and  filks.  Tra¬ 
vellers  alfo  bring  large  fums  of  money  into  Italy,  be- 
fides  what  they  lay  out  in  pi&ures,  curiofities,  relics, 
70  antiquities,  &c. 

)refs,  dif-  The  Italians  are  generally  well  proportioned,  tho’ 
oiition,  their  complexions  are  none  of  the  beft.  As  to  drefs, 
"[habitants  ^°^ow  ^e  fafhions  of  the  countries  on  which  they 
1  id  1  an  s.  jj0r(jer>  or  t0  wii|ch  they  are  fubjeft,  namely,  thofe 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Germany.  With  refpeft  to 
their  genius  and  tafte  in  architecture,  painting,  car¬ 
ving,  and  mufic,  they  are  thought  to  excel  greatly, 
and  to  leave  the  other  nations  of  Europe  far  behind 
them  :  but  their  mufic  feems  too  foft  and  effeminate 
to  deferve  all  the  praife  bellowed  on  it  ;  and  their  hou- 
fes  are  far  inferior  to  thofe  of  England  in  refpcdl  of 
convenience.  No  country  hath  produced  better  poli¬ 
ticians,  hiftorians,  poets,  painters,  and  fculptors,  we 
mean  fince  the  revival  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  exclu- 
five  of  thofe  of  ancient  times.  The  Italians  are  very 
affable,  courteous,  ingenious,  fober,  and  ready-wit¬ 
ted  ;  but  extremely  jealous,  vindictive,  lafcivious,  ce¬ 
remonious,  and  fuperftitious.  In  refpeCt  tojealoufy, 
indeed,  we  are  told,  that  a  very  extraordinary  change 
hath  lately  taken  place  ;  and  that  the  Italians  are  now 
no  lefs  indulgent  and  complaifant  to  their  wives,  than 
the  moft  polite  hufbands  in  France  itfelf.  In  their 
tempers,  the  Italians  feem  to  be  a  good  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  French  and  Spaniards ;  neither  fo  gay  and 
volatile  as  the  one,  nor  fo  grave  and  folemrr  as  the 
other.  Boiled  fnails,  ferved  up  with  oil  and  pepper, 
or  fried  in  oil,  and  the  hinder  parts  of  frogs,  are 
reckoned  dainty  difhes.  Kites,  jackdaws,  hawks, 
and  magpies,  are  alfo  eaten,  not  only  by  the  common 
people,  but  the  better  fort.  Wine  is  drank  here  both 
in  fummer  and  winter  cooled  by  ice  or  fnow.  The 
women  affeCl  yellow  hair,  as  the  Roman  ladies  and 


courtezans  formerly  did.  They  alfo  ufe  paint  and  Itch 
wafhes,  both  for  their  hands  and  faces.  The  day  J. 
here  is  reckoned  from  fun-fetto  fun-fet,  as  the  Athe-  lgll'! 
nians  did  of  old. 

ITCH,  a  cutaneous  difeafe,  appearing  in  fmall 
watery  puftules  on  the  fkin;  commonly  of  a  mild  na¬ 
ture,  though  fometimes  attended  with  obftinate  and 
dangerous  fymptoms.  See  (the  Index  fubjoined  to) 
Medicine. 

IrcH-Infefl.  See  Acarus. 

ITEA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order,- 
belonging  to  the  pentandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  is 
but  one  fpecies,  a  native  of  North- America.  It  grows 
by  the  fides  of  rivers,  and  in  other  parts  where  the 
ground  is  moift.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  eight  or  10 
feet,  fending  out  many  branches  garnifhed  with  fpear- 
fhaped  leaves  placed  alternately,  and  (lightly  fawed  on 
their  edges,  of  a  light  green  colour.  At  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  branches  are  produced  fine  fpikes  of  white 
flowers  three  or  four  inches  long,  (landing  ereCl.  When 
thefe  fhrubs  are  in  vigour,  they  will  be  entirely  covered 
with  flowers,  fo  that  they  make  a  beautiful  appearance 
during  the  flowering  feafon,  which  is  in  July.  They 
are  propagated  by  layers,  and  are  not  injured  by  the 
cold  of  this  climate;  but  are  apt  to  die  in  fummer,  if 
they  are  planted  on  a  dry  gravelly  foil.  The  (hoots 
lhould  be  laid  down  in  autumn,  and  will  be  rooted  in 
one  year. 

ITHACA  (anc.  geogr.),  an  ifland  in  the  Ionian 
Sea  on  the  coall  of  Epirus ;  the  country  of  Ulyfles 
near  Dulichium,  with  a  town  and  port  fituated  at  the 
foot  of  mount  Neius.  According  to  Pliny,  it  is  about 
25  miles  in  compafs*,  according  to  Artemidorus,  only 
10;  and  is  now  found  to  be  only  eight  miles  round. 

It  is  now  uninhabited,  and  called  Jathaco. 

ITINERARY,  Itinerarium  j  a  journal,  or  ait 
account  of  the  diftances  of  places.  The  moft  remark¬ 
able  is  that  which  goes  under  the  names  of  Antoninus 
and  Mthicus  ;  or,  as  Barthius  found  in  his  copy,  An¬ 
toninus  JEthicus ;  a  Chriftian  writer,  pofterior  to  the 
times  of  Conftantine.  Another,  called  Hierofolymi- 
tanum,  from  Bourdeaux  to  Jerufalem,  and  from 
Heraclea  through  Aulona  and  Rome  to  Milan, 

under  Conftantine. - Itinerarium  denotes  a  day's 

march. 

FTIUS  portus  (anc.- geogr.),  the  crux  geogra- 
phorum,  fuch  being  the  difficulty  of  afeertaining  its 
pofition.  It  would  be  endlefs  to  recite  the  feveral 
opinions  concerning  it,  with  the  feveral  reafons  ad¬ 
vanced  in  fupport  of  them.  Three  ports  are  men¬ 
tioned  by  Caefar;  two  without  any  particular  name, 
viz.  the  Higher  and  the  Lower,  with  refpedl  to  the 
Portus  Itius .  Calais,  Boulogne,  St  Omer,  and  Whit- 
fand,  have  each  in  their  turn  had  their  feveral  advo¬ 
cates.  Caefar  gives  two  diftindlive  chara&ers  or  marks 
which  feem  to  agree  equally  to  Boulogne  and  Whit- 
fand,  namely,  the  (hortnefs  of  the  pafiage,  and  the 
fituation  between  two  other  ports;  therefore  nothing 
can  with  certainty  be  determined  about  the  lituation  of 
the  Portus  Itius. 

ITTIGIUS  (Thomas),  a  learned  profefior  of  di¬ 
vinity  at  Leipfic,  and  fon  of  John  Ittigius,  profeflor 
of  phyfic  in  the  fame  univerfity.  Fie  firft  publiftied 
A  treatife  upon  burning  mountains  ;  after  which  he  be¬ 
came  a  minifter,  and  exercifed  that  function  in  various 
churches- 


Itzehoa, 

Juan. 
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churches  there.  He  furnifned  feveral  papers  in  the 
_  Leipfic  a£ts,  befides  publifhing  fome  hiftorical  works 
and  differtations.  He  died  in  1710. 

ITZEHOA,  an  ancient  and  handfome  town  of 
Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  duchy 
of  Holftein.  It  belongs  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  is  feated  on  the  river  Stoer,  in  E.  Long.  9.  25. 
N.  Lat.  54.  8. 

JUAN  (St)  DE  la  Frontera,  a  town  of  South- 
America,  in  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chiquito,  near  the 
lake  Guanacho.  The  territory  of  this  town  is  inha¬ 
bited  by  20,000  native  Americans,  who  are  tributary 
to  Spain.  It  contains  mines  of  gold,  and  produces  a 
kind  of  almonds  that  are  very  delicate.  It  is  feated  at 
the  foot  of  the  Andes,  in  W.  Long.  66.  35.  S.  Lat. 
ij*  25- 

Juan  ds  Porto  Ricco,  an  ifland  of  America,  and  one 
of  the  Caribbees,  being  too  miles  in  length,  and  50 
in  breadth.  It  belongs  to  the  Spaniards ;  and  is  full 
of  very  high  mountains,  and  extremely  fertile  valleys, 
intcrfperfed  with  woods,  and  well  watered  with  fprings 
and  rivulets.  It  produces  fugar,  rum,  ginger,  corn, 
and  fruits;  partly  proper  to  the  climate,  and  partly 
introduced  from  Spain.  Befides,  there  are  fo  many 
cattle,  that  they  often  kill  them  for  the  fake  of  the 
ikins  alone.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  uncommon 
trees,  and  there  is  a  little  gold  in  the  north  part  of  the 
ifland.  It  is  commonly  faid  that  the  air  is  healthy; 
and  yet  the  earl  of  Cumberland,  when  he  had  taken 
this  ifland,  loft  moft  of  his  men  by  ficknefs,  and  for 
that  reafon  was  forced  to  abandon  it. .  This  happened 
in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  fubjeA  to 
ftorms  and  hurricanes,  like  the  reft  of  thefe  iflands. 
It  lies  to  the  eaft  of  Hifpaniola,  at  the  diftance  of  50 
miles. 

Juan  de  Porto  Ricco ,  the  capital  town  of  the  ifland 
of  Porto  Ricco,  with  a  good  harbour  defended  by  fe¬ 
veral  forts,  and  a  bilhop’s  fee.  It  is  feated  on  the 
north  coaft  of  the  ifland,  in  W.  Long.  65.  35. 
N.  Lat.  18.  30. 

Juan  Fernandez,  an  ifland  in  the  great  South  Sea, 
in  S.  Lat.  33.  40.  and  W.  Long.  78.  30.  from  Lon¬ 
don.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  refort  for  the  bucca- 
niers  who  annoyed  the  weftern  coaft  of  the  Spanifh 
continent.  They  were  led  to  refort  hither  from  the 
multitude  of  goats  which  it  nourifhed;  to  deprive  their 
enemies  of  which  advantage,  the  Spaniards  tranfported 
a  confiderable  number  of  dogs,  which  increafing  great¬ 
ly,  have  almoft  extirpated  the  goats,  who  now'  only 
find  fecurity  among  the  fteep  mountains  in  the  northern 
parts,  which  are  inaccefiible  to  their  purfuers.  There 
are  inftances  of  two  men  living,  at  different  times, 
alone  on  this  ifland  for  many  years;  the  one  a  Muf- 
quito  Indian;  the  other  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  who  was,  after  five  years,  taken  on  board  an 
Englifli  fhip,  which  touched  here  in  about  1710,  and 
brought  back  to  Europe.  From  the  hiftory  of  this 
reclufe,  Daniel  de  Foe  is  faid  to  have  conceived  the 
idea  of  writing  the  adventures  of  Robinfon  Crufoe. 
This  ifland  w’as  very  propitious  to  the  remains  of  com¬ 
modore  Anfon’s  fquadron  in  1741,  after  having  been 
buffeted  with  tempefts,  and  debilitated  by  an  invete¬ 
rate  fcurvy,  during  a  three  months  paffage  round  Cape 
Horn  :  they  continued  here  three  months ;  during 
which  time  the  dying  crews,  who  on  their  arrival  could 


fcarcely  with  one  united  effort  heave  the  anchor,  were  Juan, 
reftored  to  perfedf  health.  Captain  Carteret,  in  the  Jubilee* 
Swallow,  in  1767,  having  met  with  many  difficulties 
and  impediments  in  his  paflage  into  the  South  Sea, 
by  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens,  attempted  to  make  this 
ifland  in  order  to  recruit  the  health  of  his  men  ;  but 
he  found  it  fortified  by  the  Spaniards,  and  therefore 
chofe  rather  to  proceed  to  the  ifland  of  Mafafuero. 

But  M.  de  Bougainville,,  that  fame  year,  is  faid  to 
have  touched  here  for  refrefhments,  although  in  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage  the  fa<ft  is  cautioufly  fuppreffed. 

This  ifland  is  not  quite  15  miles  long,  and  about  fix 
broad;  its  only  fafe  harbour  is  on  the  north  fide.  It 
is  faid  to  have  plenty  of  excellent  water,  and  to  abound 
with  a  great  variety  of  efculent  vegetables  highly  anti- 
fcorbutic;  befides  which,  commodore  Anfon  fowed  a 
variety  of  garden-feeds,  and  planted  Ahe  ft  ones  of 
plums,  apricots,  and  peaches,  which  he  was  many 
years  afterwards  informed  had  thriven  greatly  ;  and 
now  doubtlcfs  furniih  a  very  valuable  addition  to  the 
natural  produ&ions  of  this  fpot.  Vaft  ihoals  of  fifli 
of  various  kinds  frequent  this  coaft,  particularly  cod  of 
a  prodigious  fize;  and,  it  is  faid,  in  not  lefs  abundance 
than  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  There  are  but 
few  birds  here,  and  thofe  few  are  of  fpecies  well  known 
and  common. 

Juan  Blanco.  See  Platina. 

.  JUBILEE,  a  time  of  public  and  folemn  feftivity 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews.  This  was  kept  every 
50th  year:  it  began  about  the  autumnal  equinox,  and 
was  proclaimed  by  found  of  trumpet  throughout  all 
the  country.  At  this  time  all  flaves  were  releafed, 
all  debts  annihilated,  and  all  lands,  houfes,  wives  and 
children,  however  alienated,  were  reftored  to  their  firft 
owners.  During  this  whole  year  all  kind  of  agricul¬ 
ture  was  forbidden ;  and  the  poor  had  the  benefit  of 
the  harveft,  vintage,  and  the  other  productions  of  the 
earth,  in  the  fame  manner  as  in  thefabbatic  orfeventh 
year.  As  this  was  defigned  to  put  the  Ifraelites  in 
mind  of  their  Egyptian  fervitnde,  and  to  prevent  their 
impofing  the  like  upon  their  brethren,  it  was  not  ob- 
ferved  by  the  Gentile  profelytes. 

The  Chriftians,  in  imitation  of  the  Jews,  have  like- 
wife  eftablilhed  jubilees,  which  began  in  the  time  of 
pope  Boniface  VIII.  in  the  year  1300,  and  are  now 
pradlifed  every  25  years  :  but  thefe  relate  only  to  the 
pretended  forgivenefs  of  fins,  and  the  indulgences 
granted  by  the  church  of  Rome  ;  together  with  the 
privilege  of  performing  a  thoufand  frolics  in  mafque- 
rade.  The  ceremony  of  the  jubilee  obferved  at 
Rome,  begins  in  the  following  manner:  The  pope 
goes  to  St  Peter’s  church,  to  open  the  holy  gate, 
which  is  walled  up,  and  opened  only  on  this  occafion; 
and,  holding  a  golden  hammer  in  his  hand,  he  knocks 
at  the  gate  three  times,  repeating  thefe  words,  yperite 
mihi  portas  jujlitia,  tie.  “  Open  to  me  the  gates  of 
“  righteoufnefs;  I  will  go  into  them,  and  I  will  praife 
“  the  Lord,  (Pfal.  cxviii.  19-)”  Upon  which  the  ma- 
fons  fall  to  work,  and  break  down  the  wall  that  flops 
up  the  gate:  which  done,  the  pope  kneels  down  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  the  penitentiaries  fprinkle  him  with  holy 
water.  Then,  taking  up  the  crofs,  he  begins  to  fing 
Te  Deum;  and  enters  the  church,  followed  by  the 
clergy.  I11  the  mean  time,  three  cardinal- legates  are 
fent  to  open  the  three  other  holy  gates  which  are  in 
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the  churches  of  St  John  of  Latcran,  St  Paul,  and  St 
II  Mary  the  Greater.  When  the  holy  year  is  expired, 
^uda:a*  the  holy  gates  are  (hut  in  this  manner:  The  pope,  after 
he  has  bleffed  the  ftones  and  mortar,  lays  the  firft 
Hone,  and  leaves  there  12  boxes  of  gold  and  filver 
medals;  after  which  the  holy  gates  are  walled  op  as 
before,  and  continue  fo  till  the  next  jubilee. 

JUCATAN,  or  Yucatan,  a  large  province  of 
North- America,  in  New  Spain,  which  is  a  peninftila. 
It  is  over-againft  the  ifland  of  Cuba,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  timber,  proper  for  building  (hips;  as 
alfo  fugar,  caflia,  and  Indian  corn.  The  original  in¬ 
habitants  are  few,  they  having  been  very  ill  ufed 
by  the  Spaniards.  Merida  is  the  capital  town.  It  is 
aflat,  level  country;  and  is  very  unhealthy,  which 
may  be  owing  to  the  frequent  inundations. 

JUDAH,  the  fourth  fon  of  Jacob,  and  father  of 
the  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Jews,  diftinguifhed  by 
his  name,  and  honoured  by  giving  birth  to  the  Meffiah, 
died  1636  B.  C. 

Judah  Hakladojh ,  or  the  Saint,  a  rabbi  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  riches,  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Antoninus,  and  was  the  friend  and  preceptor 
of  that  prince.  Leo  of  Modena,  a  rabbi  of  Venice, 
tells  us,  that  rabbi  Judah,  who  was  very  rich,  colledled 
about  26  years  after  the  deftru&ion  of  the  temple,  in 
a  book  which  he  called  the  Mifna,  the  conftitutions 
and  traditions  of  the  Jewifh  magiflrates  who  preceded 
him.  But  as  this  book  was  fhort  and  obfeure,  two 
Babylonifh  rabbis,  Rabbena  and  Afe,  colleted  all  the 
interpretations,  difputes,  and  additions,  that  had  been 
made  until  their  time  upon  the  Mifna,  and  formed  the 
book  called  the  Babylonijh  Talmud  or  Gemara  ;  which 
is  preferable  to  the  Jerufalem  Talmud,  compofed  fome 
years  before  by  rabbi  Jochanan  of  Jerufalem.  The 
Mifna  is  the  text  of  the  Talmud;  of  which  we  have  a 
good  edition  in  Hebrew  and"  Latin  by  Surenhufius, 
with  notes,  in  3  vols  folio.  It  were  to  be  wifhed  the 
fame  had  beeu  done  to  the  Gemara. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  was  of  fmall  extent,  compa¬ 
red  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael ;  confiiling  only 
of  two  tribes,  Benjamin  and  Judah:  its  eaft  boundary, 
the  Jordan ;  the  Mediterranean  its  weft,  in  common 
with  the  Danites,  if  we  except  fome  places  recovered 
by  the  Philiflines,  and  others  taken  by  the  kings  of 
Ifrael:  on  the  fouth,  its  limits  feem  to  have  been  con- 
tradled  under  Hadad  of  the  royal  progeny  of  Edom, 
(1  Kings  xi.  14.) 

Tribe  of  Judah,  one  of  the  12  divifions  of  Paleftine 
by  tribes,  (Jofh.  xv.)  having  Idumea  on  the  fouth,  from 
the  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Afphaltites,  alfo  the  Wil- 
dernefs  of  Zin,  Cadefbarnea,  and  the  brook  or  river  of 
Egypt  ;  on  the  eaft,  the  faid  lake  ;  on  the  w'eft,  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  on  the  north,  the  mouth  of  the 
faid  lake  ;  where  it  receives  the  Jordan,  Bethfemes, 
Thimna,  quite  to  Ekron  on  the  fea. 

JUDEA,  (anc.  geog.)  taken  largely,  either  denotes 
all  Paleftine,  or  the  greater  part  of  it ;  and  thus  it  is 
generally  taken  in  the  Roman  hiilory:  Ptolemy,  Ru- 
tilius,  Jerome,  Origen,  and  Eufebiu^  take  it  for  the 
whole  of  Paleftine.  Here  we  confider  it  as  the  third 
part  of  it  on  this  fide  the  Jordan,  and  that  the 
fouthern  part,  diftinft  from  Samaria  and  Galilee; 
under  which  notion  it  is  often  taken,  not  only  in 
Jofephus,  but  alfo  in  the  New  Teftament.  It  con¬ 


tained  four  tribes  ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Si-  Juftaiun- 
meon,  together  with  Philiftia  and  Idumea ;  fo  as  to  II 
be  comprifed  between  Samaria  on  the  north,  Arabia  ^men  ' 
Petrasa  011  the  fouth,  and  to  be  bounded  by  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  on  the  weft,  and  by  the  Lacus  Afphaltites, 
with  part  of  Jordan,  on  the  eaft.  Jofephus  divides  it 
into  11  toparchies ;  Pliny  into  10;  by  which  it  has  a 
greater  extent  than  that  juft  mentioned.  See  Pale¬ 
stine. 

JUDAISM,  the  religious  doflrines  and  rites  of  the 
Jews. 

JUDAS  Maccabeus,  a  celebrated  general  of  the 
Jews,  renowned  for  his  many  viftories  over  his  ene¬ 
mies,  at  laft  (lain  in  battle,  261  B.  C.  See  ( Hijlcry 
of  the)  Jews,  n°  13. 

JUDE  (St),  brother  of  St  James  the  younger,  and 
fon  of  Joftph,  (Mat.  xiii.  55.)  He  preached  in  Mefo- 
potamia,  Arabia,  Syria,  Idumea;  and  died  in  Berytus 
for  the  confeffion  of  Chrift.  He  writ  that  epiftle  which 
goes  under  his  name,  and  after  the  death  of  mod  of 
the  apoftles.  He  was  cruelly  put  to  death  for  repro¬ 
ving  the  fuperftition  of  the  Magi. 

Jude,  or  the  General  Epiftle  of  Jude,  a  canonical 
book  of  the  New  Teftament,  written  againft  the  here¬ 
tics,  who,  by  their  diforderly  lives  and  impious  doc¬ 
trines,  corrupted  the  faith  and  good  morals  of  the  Chri- 
ftians.  St  Jude  draws  them  in  lively  colours,  as  men 
given  up  to  their  pafiioos,  full  of  vanity,  conducing 
themfelves  by  worldly  wifdom,  and  not  by  the  fpirit  of 
God. 

JUDENBURG.a  handfomeand  confiderable  town 
of  Germany,  in  the  circle  of  Auftria,  and  capital  of 
Upper  Styria,  with  a  handfome  caftle  ;  the  public 
buildinga  with  the  fqnare  are  very  magnificent.  It  is 
feated  on  the  river  Meur.  E.  Long.  15.  20.  N.  Lat. 

47.  20. 

JUDEX  (Matthew),  one  of  the  principal  writers 
of  the  centuries  of  Magdeburg,  was  born  at  Tipplef- 
wolde  in  Mifnia,  in  1528.  He  taught  theology  with 
great  reputation ;  but  met  with  many  difquiets  in  the 
exercife  of  his  miniftry  from  party-feuds.  He  wrote 
feveral  works,  and  died  in  1564. 

JUDGE,  a  chief  magiftrate  of  the  law',  appointed 
to  hear  caufes,  to  explain  the  laws,  and  to  pafs  fen- 
tence. 

Book  of  Judges,  a  canonical  book  of  the  Old  Te- 
ftainent,  fo  called  from  its  relating  the  (late  of  the  If- 
raelites  under  the  adminiftration  of  many  illuftrious 
perfons  who  were  called  judges,  from  being  both  the 
civil  and  military  governors  of  the  people,  and  who 
wereraifed  up  by  God  upon  fpecial  occalions,  after  the 
death  of  Joftiua,  till  the  time  of  their  making  a  king. 

In  the  time  of  this  peculiar  polity,  there  were  feveral 
remarkable  occurrences,  which  are  recorded  in  this 
book.  It  acquaints  us  with  the  grofs  impiety  of  a  new 
generation  which  fprung  up  after  the  death  of  Joftiua; 
and  gives  us  a  (hort  view  of  the  difpenfations  of  heaven 
towards  this  people,  fometimes  relieving  and  delivering 
them,  and  at  others  feverely  chaftifing  them  by  the 
hands  of  their  enemies. 

JUDGMENT,  among  logicians,  a  faculty  or  rather 
aft  of  the  human  foul,  whereby  it  com, pares  its  ideas, 
and  perceives  their  agreement  or  difagreement.  See 
Metaphysics,  n°  242— 245 ;  and  Logic,  Part  II. 

Judgment^  in  law',-  is  the  fentence  pronounced  by 
the: 
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Judgment,  .the  court  upon  the  matter  contained  in  the  record. 

~  Judgments  are  of  four  forts.  Firft,  where  the  fadts  are 

confeffed  by  the  parties,  and  the  law  determined  by 
the  court;  as  in  cafe  of  judgment  upon  demurrer: 
fecondly,  where  the  law  is  admitted  by  the  parties, 
and  the  fadls  difputed ;  as  in  a  cafe  of  judgment  on 
verdift:  thirdly,  where  both  the  fa£  and  the  law  a- 
rifing  thereon  are  admitted  by  the  defendant;  which 
is  the  cafe  of  judgments  by  confeflion  or  default :  or, 
laftly,  where  the  plaintifF  is  convinced  that  either  fadt, 
or  law,  or  both,  are  infnfficient  to  fupport  his  adlion, 
and  therefore  abandons  or  withdraws  his  profecution ; 
which  is  the  cafe  in  judgments  upon  a  nonfuit  or  re¬ 
traxit. 

The  judgment,  though  pronounced  or  awarded  by 
the  judges,  is  not  their  determination  or  fentence,  but 
the  determination  and  fentence  of  the  la<w.  It  is  the 
conclufion  that  naturally  and  regularly  follows  from 
the  premifes  of  law  and  fadi,  which  ftand  thus :  Againft 
him  who  hath  rode  over  my  corn,  I  may  recover  da¬ 
mages  by  law;  but  A  hath  rode  over  my  corn;  there¬ 
fore  I  fhall  recover  damages  againft  A.  If  the  major 
propofition  be  denied,  this  is  a  demurer  in  law:  if  the 
minor,  it  is  then  an  iffue  of  fadt:  but  if  both  be  con¬ 
feffed  (or  determined)  to  be  right,  the  conclufion  or 
judgment  of  the  court  cannot  but  follow.  Which 
judgment  or  conclufion  depends  not  therefore  on  the 
arbitrary  caprice  of  the  judge,  but  on  the  fettled  and 
invariable  principles  of  juftice.  The  judgment,  in 
fhort,  is  the  remedy  preferibed  by  law  for  the  redrefs  1 
of  injuries;  and  the  fuit  or  adtion  is  the  vehicle  or 
means  of  adminiftering  it.  What  that  remedy  fnay  be, 
is  indeed  the  refult  of  deliberation  and  ftndy  to  p'oint 
out ;  and  therefore  the  fly  le  of  the  judgment  is,  not  that 
it  is  decreed  or  refolved  by  the  court,  for  then  the 
judgment  might  appear  to  be  their  own;  but,  “  it  is 
con  fide  red,”  confderatum  ejl  per  curiam,  that  the  plain¬ 
tiff  do  recover  his  damages,  his  debt,  his  poffeflion, 
and  the  like :  which  implies  that  thejudgment  is  none  of 
their  own  ;  but  the  adt  of  law,  pronounced  and  decla¬ 
red  by  the  court,  after  due  deliberation  and  inquiry. 
See  Blackf.  Comment,  iii.  396. 

Judgment,  in  criminal  cafes,  is  the  next  ftage  of 
profecution,  after  trial  and  conviction  are  pan,  in 
fuch  crimes  and  mifdemeanor3  as  are  either  too  high 
or  too  low  to  be  included  within  the  benefit  of  clergy. 
For  when,  upon  a  capital  charge,  the  jury  have 
brought  in  their  verdict  guilty  in  the  prefence  of  the 
prifoner  ;  he  is  either  immediately,  or  at  a  convenient 
time  foon  after,  afked  by  the  court,  if  lie  has  any 
thing  to  offer  why  judgment  {hoiild  not  be  awarded  a- 
gainft  him.  And  iu  cafe  the- defendant  be  found  guil¬ 
ty  of  a  mifdemeanor,  (the  trial  of  which  may,  and  does 
ufually,  happen  in  his  abfence,  after  he  has  once  ap¬ 
peared),  a  capias  is  awarded  and  iffued,  to  bring  him 
in  to  receive  his  judgment;  and,  if  lie  abfeonds,  he 
may  be  profecuted  even  to  outlawry.  But  whenever 
he  appears  in  perfon,  upon  either  a  capital  or  inferior 
conviftion,  he  may  at  this  period,  as  well  as  at  his  ar¬ 
raignment,  offer  any  exceptions  to  the  indidfment,  in 
arreji  or  ftay  of  judgment :  as  for  want  of  fufficient 
certainty  in  fetting  forth  either  the  perfon,  the  time, 
the  place,  or  the  offence.  And,  if  the  objedtions  be 
valid,  the  whole  proceedings  fhall  be  fet  afide  ;  but 
the  party  may  be  indicted  again.  And  we  may  take 


notice,  1.  That  none  of  the  ftatutes  of  jeofails ,  for  Judgment 

amendment  of  errors,  extend  to  indi&ments  or  pro- - ' 

ceedings  in  criminal  cafes;  and  therefore  a  defedfive  in¬ 
dictment  is  not  aided  by  a  verdiCt,  as  defective  plead¬ 
ings  in  civil  cafes  are.  2.  That,  in  favour  of  life,  Blachjf. 
great  ftriCtnefs  has  at  all  times  been  obferved,  in  every  Comm  tut. 
point  of  an  indictment.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  indeed 
complains,  “  that  this  ftriCtnefs  is  grown  to  be  a  ble¬ 
mish  and  inconvenience  in  the  law,  and  the  adminiftra- 
tion  thereof :  for  that  more  offenders  efcape  by  the  o- 
ver  eafy  ear  given  to  exceptions  in  indictments,  than  by 
their  own  innocence  ;  and  many  times  grofs  murders, 
burglaries,  robberies,  and  other  heinous  and  crying 
offences,  remain  unpunifhed  by  thefe  unfeemly  nice¬ 
ties  :  to  the  reproach  of  the  law,  to  the  fhame  of  the 
government,  to  the  encouragement  of  villany,  and  to 
the  difhonour  of  God.”  And  yet,  notwithftanding 
this  laudable  zeal,  no  man  was  more  tender  of  life  than 
this  truly  excellent  judge. 

A  pardon  alfo  may  be  pleaded  in  arreft  of  judg¬ 
ment  :  and  it  has  the  fame  advantage  when  pleaded 
here,,  as  when  pleaded  upon  arraignment  ;  viz.  the 
faving  the  attainder,  and,  of  courfe,  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  blood  :  which  nothing  can  reftore  but  parlia¬ 
ment,  when  a  pardon  is  not  pleaded  till  after  fentence. 

And  certainly,  upon  all  accounts,  when  a  man  hath 
obtained  a  pardon,  he  is  in  the  right  to  plead  it  as  foon 
as  poffible.  See  Pardon. 

Praying  the  benefit  of  clergy  may  alfo  be  ranked  a- 
mong  the  motions  in  arreft  of  judgment.  See  Benefit 
of  Clergy. 

If  all  thefe  refources  fail,  the  court  muft  pronounce 
that  judgment  which  the  law  hath  annexed  to  the 
crime.  Of  thefe  fome  are  capital,  which  extend  to 
the  life  of  the  offender,  and  confift  generally  in  be¬ 
ing  hanged  by  the  neck  till  dead;  though  in  very 
atrocious  crimes  other  circumftances  of  terror,  pain, 
or  difgrace,  are  fuperadded  :  as,  in  treafons  of  all  kinds, 
being  drawn  or  dragged  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  in 
high  treafon  affedfing  the  king’s  perfon  or  govern¬ 
ment,  embowelling  alive,  beheading,  and  quartering; 
and  in  murder,  a  public  diffe&ion.  And,  in  cafe  of 
any  treafon  committed  by  a  female,  the  judgment  is 
to  be  burned  alive.  But  the  humanity  of  the  Englilh 
nation  has  authorifed,  by  a  tacit  confent,  an  almoft 
general  mitigation  of  fuch  parts  of  thefe  judgments  as 
favour  of  torture  or  cruelty  :  a  fledge  or  hurdle  being 
ufually  allowed  to  fuch  traitors  as  are  condemned  to 
be  drawn  ;  and  there  being  very  few  inftances  (and 
thofe  accidental  or  by  negligence)  of  any  perfon’s  be¬ 
ing  embowelled  or  burned,  till  previoufly  deprived  of 
fenfation  by  ftraiigling.  Some  puniihments  confift  in 
exile  or  baniihment,  by  abjuration  of  the  realm,  or 
tranfportation  to  the  American  colonies :  others  in 
lofs  of  liberty,  by  perpetual  or  temporary  imprifon- 
ment.  Some  extend  to  confifcation,  by.  forfeiture  of 
lands,  or  moveables,  or  both,  or  of  the  profits  of  lands 
for  life :  others  induce  a  difability,  of  holding  offices 
or  employments,  being  heirs,  executors,  and  the  like. 

Some,  though  rarely,  occafion  a  mutilation  or  dif- 
membering,  by  cutting  off  the  hand  or  ears :  others 
fix  a  lading  ftigmaon  the  offender,  by  flitting  the  no- 
ftrils,  or  branding  in  the  hand  or  face.  Some  are 
merely  pecuniary,  by  ftated  or  diferetionary  fines  : 
and  laftly,  there  are  others,  that  confift  principally  in 

their 
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udgment  their  ignominy,  though  rnofl  of  them  are  mixed  with 
i!  feme  degree  of  corporal  pain;  and  thefe  are  inflifted 
ive*‘  chiefly  for  fuch  crimes,  as  either  arife  from  indigence, 
or  render  even  opulence  difgraceful.  Such  as  whipping, 
hard  labour  in  the  houfe  of  ecu  reft  ion,  the  pillory,  the 
flocks,  and  the  ducking-ftool. 

Difgufting  as  this  catalogue  may  feenri,  it  will  afford 
pleaftire  to  a  Britifh  reader,  and  do  hononr  to  the  Bri- 
ti(h  laws,  to  compare  it  with  that  (hocking  apparatus 
of  death  and  torment  to  be  met  with  in  the  criminal 
codes  of  almoft  every  other  nation  in  Europe.  And  it  is 
moreover  one  of  the  glories  of  our  law,  that  the  nature, 
tho’  not  always  the  quantity  or  degree,  of  punifhment  is 
afeertained  for  every  offence  ;  and  that  it  is  not  left  in 
the  bread  of  any  judge,  nor  even  of  a  jury,  to  alter  that 
judgment,  which  the  law  has  beforehand  ordained,  for 
every  fubjeft  alike,  without  refpeft  of  perfons.  For,  if 
judgments  were  to  be  the  private  opinions  of  the  judge, 
men  would  then  be  (laves  to  their  magiftrates  ;  and 
would  live  in  fociety,  without  knowing  txaftly  the 
conditions  and  obligations  which  it  lays  them  under. 
And  befides,  as  this  prevents  opprefiion  on  the  one 
hand  ;  fo,  on  the  other,  it  ftifles  all  hopes  of  impunity 
or  mitigation,  with  which  an  offender  might  flatter 
himfelf  if  his  punifhment  depended  on  the  humour  or 
diferetion  of  the  court.  Whereas,  where  an  eftablifh- 
ed  penalty  is  annexed  to  crimes,  the  criminal  may  read 
their  certain  confequence  in  that  law,  which  ought  to 
be  the  unvaried  rule,  as  it  is  the  inflexible  judge,  of 
his  aftions. 

Judgment  of  God,  (Judicium  Dei),  in  law,  a  term 
applied  to  the  trial  by  combat,  by  ordeal,  &c.  See 
the  articles  Duel,  Combat,  Ordeal,  &c. 

JUDICIAL  combat.  See  Battel. 

JUDOIGNE,  a  town  of  the  Aultrian  Netherlands, 
in  Brabant.  Near  this  town  the  duke  of  Marlborough 
gained  that  fignal  viftory  over  the  French  in  1706, 
called  the  battle  of  Ramiliei.  It  is  feated  on  the  river 
Gete,  13  miles  fouth-eaft  of  Louvain,  and  16  north 
of  Namur. 

IVES,  or  Yves,  (St.),  a  celebrated  bifhop  of 
Chartres,  born  in  the  territory  of  Beauvais  in  the 
nth  century.  His  merit  procured  his  eleftion  to  the 
fee  of  Chartres  in  1092,  or  1093,  under  the  pontifi¬ 
cate  of  Urban  II.  who  had  depofed  GeofFroy  his  pre- 
deceffor  forfundry  accufations  againfthim.  Ives  par¬ 
ticularly  fignalized  himfelf  by  his  zeal  again!!  Philip  I. 
who  had  put  away  his  wife  Bertha  of  Holland,  3iid 
had  taken  Bertrade  of  Montford,  wife  of  Fouques 
count  of  Anjou.  Afterward  he  devoted  himfelf  whol¬ 
ly  to  the  funftions  of  his  miniftry ;  made  feveral  reli¬ 
gious  foundations ;  and  died  in  1115.  Pope  Pius  V. 
permitted  the  monks  of  the  congregation  of  Lateran, 
to  celebrate  the  feftival  of  St  Ives  on  the  20th  of  May. 
We  have  a  colleftion  of  decrees  of  his  compiling,  Ex- 
ceptiones  ccclefiafticarum  regularum,  a  Chronicon,  and 
22  fermons ;  all  very  valuable  pieces,  which  were  col- 
lefted  and  publifhed  in  one  volume  folio,  in  1647,  by 
John  Baptift  Souciet,  canon  of  Chartres. 

Ives  (St.),  a  fea-port  town  of  Cornwall,  in  England, 
feated  on  a  bay  of  the  fame  name;  which  being  unfafe, 
it  is  only  frequented  by  fifhermen,  for  the  taking  of 
pilchards.  However,  it  is  a  corporation,  and  fends 
two  members  to  parliament.  W.  Long.  6.  15.  N.  Lat. 


Ives  (St.),  a  town  of  Huntingdonfhire,  in  England.  Ives 
It  is  an  ancient,  large,  and  handfome  place,  feated  Jl 
on  the  river  Oufe,  over  which  is  a  fine  ftone  bridge.  Jug 
Plere  was  a  priory,  which  is  nowin  ruins.  It  has  one 
large  church,  two  diffenting,  and  a  Popifh  meeting, 
with  about  500  houfes  ;  the  ftreets  are  pretty  wide, 
and  tolerably  well  paved.  W.  Long.  o.  7.  N.  Lat. 

52.  20. 

JUGERUM,  in  Roman  antiquity,  a  fquare  of  120 
Roman  feet  ;  its  proportion  to  the  Englifh  acre  being 
as  10,000  to  16,097. 

JUGLANS,  a  genus  of  the  polyandria  order,  be¬ 
longing  to  the  moncecia  clafs  of  plants.  There  are  five 
fpecies,  the  mofl  remarkable  of  which  is  the  regia  or 
common  walnut.  This  rifes  50  feet  high  or  more, 
with  a  large  upright  trunk,  branching  into  a  very  large 
fpreading  head,  with  large  pinnated  leaves,  of  two  or 
three  pair  of  oval,  fmooth,  fomewhat  ferrated  lobes, 
terminated  by  an  odd  one ;  and  monoecious  flowers,  fuc- 
ceeded  by  clutters  of  large  green  fruit,  inclofing  fur¬ 
rowed  nuts  of  different  fliapes  and  fizesin  the  varieties, 
ripening  in  September  and  Oftober.  Other  two  fpe¬ 
cies,  called  the  nigra  and  alba,  or  black  and  white 
Virginian  walnut,  are  alfo  cultivated  in  this  country, 
though  they  are  lefs  proper  for  fruit,  having  very  fmall 
kernels. 

Culture.  All  the  forts  are  propagated  by  planting 
their  nuts,  which  will  grow  in  any  common  foil.  The 
nuts,  being  procured  in  the  proper  feafon,  in  their 
outer  covers  or  hufks  if  poffible,  they  fhould  be  pre- 
ferved  in  dry  fand  until  February,  and  then  planted. 

After  two  years  growth  in  the  feed-bed,  they  are  to 
be  taken  out,  and  planted  in  the  nurfery,  where  they 
mutt  remain  till  grown  five  or  fix  feet  high,  when  they 
mutt  be  tranfplanted  where  they  are  finally  to  remain  ; 
but  if  intended  for  timber  as  well  as  fruit-trees,  they 
ought  to  be  finally  tranfplanted  when  they  have  attain¬ 
ed  the  height  of  three  or  four  feet. 

Ufes.  The  fruit  is  ufed  at  two  different  ftages  of 
growth  ;  when  green  to  pickle ;  and,  when  ripe,  to 
eat  raw.  As  a  pickle,  the  nuts  may  be  ufed  when 
about  half  or  three-fourths  grown,  before  the  outer 
coat  or  fhell  becomes  hard  ;  fuch  nuts  fhould  be  chofen 
as  are  moft  free  from  fpecks,  and  for  this  purpofe  they 
mutt  be  gathered  by  hand.  Walnuts  are  ready  for 
pickling  in  July  aud  Auguft.  They  are  fully  ripe  in 
September  and  Oftober;  and  are  then  commonly  beat 
down  with  long  poles,  efpecially  on  large  trees  ;  for, 
as  the  walnuts  grow  moftly  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  it  would  be  troublefome  and  tedious  to  ga¬ 
ther  them  by  hand.  As  foon  as  gathered,  lay  them  in 
heaps  a  few  days  to  heat  and  fweat,  to  caufe  their 
outer  hufks, 4\vhicli  adhere  clofely,  to  feparate  from  the 
(hell  of  the  nuts  f  then  clean  them  from  the  rubbifh, 
and  depofit  them  in  fome  dry  room  for  ufe,  covering 
them  over  clofe  with  dry  ftraw  half  a  foot  thick, 
and  they  will  keep  three  or  four  months.  They  are 
always  readily  fold  at  market,  efpecially  in  London  ; 
where,  at  their  firft  coming  in,  they  are  fold  with  the 
hufks  on,  by  the  fack  or  bufliel ;  but  afterwards  are 
bought  clean,  and  fold  both  by  meafure  and  by  the 
thoufand.  The  wood  of  the  walnut-tree  is  alfo  very  va¬ 
luable;  not  indeed  where  ftrength  is  neceflary,  it  being 
of  a  very  brittle  nature ;  but  the  cabinet-makers  and 
joiners  eileem  it  highly  for  feveral  forts  of  houfehold 
22  R  fur- 
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Jugara  furniture  and  other  light  works  ;  for,  being  beautiful- 
I]  ly  veined,  it  takes  a  fine  polilh,  and  the  more  knotty 

-  •’Ulce'  it  is,  the  more  it  is  valued  for  particular  purpofes. 

Walnut-trees  are  alfo  well  adapted  for  planting  round 
the  borders  of  orchards,  where,  by  their  large  fpread- 
ing  heads,  they  will  alfo  guard  the  lefler  fruit-trees 
from  boifterous  winds.  The  kernels  of  the  nuts  are 
fimilar  in  quality  to  almonds;  but  are  not,  like  them, 
ufed  in  medicine. 

JUGORA,  a  confiderablc  province  of  Mufcovy, 
depending  on  the  government  of  Archangel.  It  has 
the  title  of  a  duchy;  and  is  inhabited  by  a  kind  of 
Tartars,  who  are  very  favage,  and  much  of  the  fame 
difpofition  with  the  Samoiedes. 

IVICA,  or  Yvica,  the  name  of  an  ifland  in  the 
Mediterranean.  See  Yvica. 

JUICE,  denotes  the  fap  of  vegetables,  or  the  li¬ 
quors  of  animals.  See  Anatomy,  Blood,  Plants, 
Sap,  &c. 

The  juices  of  feveral  plants  are  exprefTcd  to  obtain 
their  effential  falts,  and  for  feveral  medicinal  purpofes, 
with  intention  either  to  be  ufed  without  further  prepa¬ 
ration,  or  to  be  made  into  fyrups  and  extra&s.  The 
general  method  of  extrading  thefe  juices  is,  by  pound¬ 
ing  the  plant  in  a  marble  mortar,  and  then  by  putting 
it  into  a  prefs.  Thus  is  obtained  a  muddy  and  green 
liquor,  which  generally  requires  to  be  clarified,  as  we 
fhall  foon  obferve.  The  juices  of  all  plants  are  not 
extraded  with  equal  eafe.  Some  plants,  even  when 
frefh,  contain  fo  little  juice,  that  water  mud  be  added 
while  they  are  pounded,  otherwife  fcarcely  any  juice 
would  be  obtained  by  exprefiion.  Other  plants,  which 
contain  a  confiderable  quantity  of  juice,  furnilh  byex- 
preffion  but  a  fmall  quantity  of  it,  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tain  alfo  much  mucilage,  which  renders  the  juice  fo 
vifcid  that  it  cannot  flow.  Water  muft  alfo  be  added 
to  thefe  plants  to  obtain  their  juice.  The  juices  thus 
obtained  from  vegetables  by  a  mechanical  method,  are 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  one  of  their  principles,  but 
rather  a  colledion  of  all  the  proximate  principles  of 
plants  which  are  foluble  in  water ;  fuch  as  the  fapona- 
ceous  extradive  matter,  the  mucilage,  the  odoriferous 
principle,  all  the  faline  and  faccharine  fubftances  ;  all 
which  are  dilfolved  in  the  water  of  the  vegetation  of 
the  plants.  Befides  all  thefe  matters,  the  juice  con¬ 
tains  fomepart  of  the  refinous  fubftance,  and  the  green 
colouring  matter,  which  in  almoft  all  vegetables  is  of 
a  refinous  nature.  Thefe  two  latter  fubftances,  not 
being  foluble  in  water,  are  only  interpofed  between  the 
parts  of  the  other  principles  which  are  diffolved  in  the 
juice,  and  confequently  difturbs  its  tranfparency. 
They  neverthelefs  adhere  together  in  a  certain  degree, 
and  fo  ftrongly  in  moft  juices,  that  they  cannot  be  fe- 
parated  by  filtration  alone.  When  therefore  thefe  jui¬ 
ces  are  to  be  clarified,  fome  previous  preparations  muft 
be  ufed  by  which  the  filtration  may  be  facilitated. 
Juices  which  are  acid,  and  not  very  mucilaginous,  are 
fpontaneoufly  clarified  by  reft  and  gentle  heat.  The 
juices  of  moft  antifcorbutic  plants  abounding  in  faline 
volatile  principles,  may  be  difpofed  to  filtration  mere¬ 
ly  by  immerfion  in  boiling  water  ;  and  as  they  may  be 
contained  in  clofed  bottles  while  they  are  thus  heated 
in  a  water-bath,  their  faline  volatile  part,  in  which 
their  medicinal  qualities  chiefly  coufift,  may  thus  be 
preferved.  Fermentation  is  alfo  an  effedual  method  of 


clarifying  juices  which  are  fufceptible  of  it ;  for  all  Juke. 

liquors  which  have  fermented,  clarify  fpontaneoufly  af- - 

ter  fermentation.  But  this  method  is  not  ufed  to  cla¬ 
rify  juices, becaufe  many  of  them  are  fufceptibletif  on¬ 
ly  an  imperfed  fermentation,  and  becaufe  the  qualities 
of  moft  of  them  are  injured  by  that  procefs.  The  me¬ 
thod  of  clarification  moft  generally  ufed,  and  indifpen- 
fably  neceffary  for  thofe  juices  which  contain  much 
mucilage,  is  boiling  with  the  white  of  an  egg.  This 
matter,  which  has  the  property  of  coagulating  in 
boiling  water,  and  of  uniting  with  mucilage,  does  ac-, 
cordingly,  when  added  to  the  juice  of  plants,  unite 
with,  and  coagulate,  their  mucilage,  and  feparates  it 
from  the  juice  in  form  of  fcum,  together  with  the 
greateft  part  of  the  refinous  and  earthy  matters  which 
difturb  its  tranfparency.  And  as  any  of  thefe  refin¬ 
ous  matters  which  may  remain  in  the  liquor,  after  this 
boiling  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  are  no  longer  retain¬ 
ed  by  the  mucilage,  they  may  eafily  be  feparated  by 
filtration.  See  Filtration. 

The  juices,  efpecially  before  they  are  clarified,  con¬ 
tain  almoft  all  the  fame  principles  as  the  plant  itfelf ; 
becaufe  in  the  operation  by  which  they  are  extraded, 
no  decompofition  happens,  but  every  thing  remains,  a$ 
to  its  nature,  in  the  fame  ftate  as  in  the  plant.  The 
principles  contained  in  the  juice  are  only  feparated 
from  the  groffer  oily,  earthy,  and  refinous  parts, 
which  compofe  the  folid  matter  that  remains  under  the 
prefs.  Thefe  juices,  when  well  prepared,  have  there¬ 
fore  the  fame  medicinal  qualities  as  the  plants  from 
which  they  are  obtained.  They  muft  evidently  differ 
from  each  other  as  to  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
principles  with  which  they  are  impregnated,  as  much 
as  the  plants  from  which  they  are  extraded  differ  from 
each  other  in  thofe  refpeds. 

Moft  vegetable  juices  coagulate  when  they  are  ex- 
pofecj  to  the  air,  whether  they  are  drawn  out  of  the 
plant  by  wounds,  or  naturally  run  out  ;  tho’  what  is 
called  naturally  running  out,  is  generally  the  effedofa 
wound  in  the  plant,  from  a  fort  of  canker,  or  fome  0- 
ther  internal  caufe.  Different  parts  of  the  fame  plant 
yield  different  juices.  The  fame  veins  in  their  courfe 
through  the  different  parts  of  the  plant  yield  juices  of 
a  different  appearance.  Thus  the  juice  in  the, root  of 
the  cow  parfnep  is  of  a  brimftone  colour ;  but  in  the 
ftalk  it  is  white. 

Among  thofe  juices  of  vegetables  which  are  clam¬ 
my  and  readily  coagulate,  there  are  fome  which  readi¬ 
ly  break  with  a  whey.  The  great  wild  lettuce,  with 
the  fmell  of  opium  yields  the  greateft  plenty  of  milky 
juice  of  any  known  Britifh  plant.  When  the  ftalk  is 
wounded  with  a  knife,  the  juice  flows  readily  out  like 
a  thick  cream,  and  is  white  and  ropy  ;  but  if  thefe 
wounds  are  made  at  the  top  of  the  ftalks,  the  juice 
that  flows  out  of  them  is  dallied  with  a  purple  tinge-, 
as  if  cream  had  been  fpiinkled  over  it  with  a  lew 
drops  of  red  wine.  Some  little  time  after  letting  this 
out,  it  becomes  much  more  purple,  and  thickens  ; 
and  finally,  the  thicker  part  of  it  feparates,  and  the 
thin  whey  fwims  at  top.  The  whey  or  thin  part  of 
this  feparated  matter  is  eafily  preffed  out  from  the  curd 
by  fqueezing  between  the  fingers,  and  the  curd  will 
then  remain  white  ;  and  on  waffling  with  water.it  be¬ 
comes  like  rags.  The  purple  whey,  for  in  this  is  con¬ 
tained  all  the  colour,  foon  dries  into  a  purple,  cake,. 

and 
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Juice,  and  trtay  be  crumbled  between  the  fingers  into  a  pow- 

- der  of  the  fame  colour.  The  white  curd  being  dried 

and  kept  for  fome  time,  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  It 
breaks  with  a  finning  furface  like  refin,  and  is  inflam¬ 
mable  ;  taking  fire  at  a  candle,  and  burning  all  away 
with  a  ftrong  flame.  The  fame  thick  part  being  held 
o#r  a  gentle  heat,  will  draw  out  into  tough  long 
threads,  melting  like  wax.  The  purple  cake  made 
from  the  whey  is  quite  different  from  this;  and  when 
held  to  a  candle  fcarce  flames  at  all,  but  burns  to  a 
black  coal.  The  whole  virtue  of  the  plant  feems  alfo 
to  confift  in  this  thin  part  of  itsjuice  :  for  the  coagu- 
lum  or  curd,  though  looking  like  wax  or  refin,  has  no 
tafte  at  all ;  whereas  the  purple  cake  made  from  the  fe- 
rura  is  extremely  bitter,  and  of  a  tafte  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  that  of  opium. 

Of  the  fame  kind  with  the  wild  lettuce  are  the 
throatwort,  fpurge,  and  many  other  plants.  Thefe 
are  all  replete  with  a  milky  juice  which  feparates  into 
curds  and  whey  like  that  already  deferibed.  But  this, 
though  a  common  law  of  nature,  is  not  univerfal;  for 
there  are  many  plants  which  yield  the  like  milky 
juices,  without  any  feparation  enfuing  upon  their  ex¬ 
travasation.  The  white  juice  of  the  fonchus  never  fe¬ 
parates,  but  dries  into  an  uniform  cake  :  the  common 
red  wild  poppy  bleeds  freely  with  a  milky  juice ;  and 
the  heads  or  capfules  of  feed  bleed  not  lefs  freely  than 
the  reft  of  the  plant,  even  after  the  flower  is  fallen. 
This  juice,  on  being  received  into  a  ftiell  or  other  fmall 
veffel,  foon  changes  its  white  to  a  deep  yellow  colour, 
and  dries  it  into  a  cake  which  feems  refinous  and  oily, 
but  no  whey  feparates  from  it.  The  tragopogon,  or 
goat’s-beard,  when  wounded,  bleeds  freely  a  milky 
juice ;  it  is  at  firft  white,  but  becomes  immediately 
yellow,  and  then  more  and  more  red  ;  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  of  a  dulky  red.  It  never  feparates,  but 
dries  together  into  one  cake;  and  is  oily  and  refinous, 
but  of  an  infipid  tafte.  The  great  bindweed  alfo  bleeds 
freely  a  white  juice;  the  flowers,  as  well  as  the  ftalks 
and  leaves,  affording  this  liquor.  It  is  of  a  (harp 
tafte;  and  as  many  of  the  purging  plants  are  of  this 
clafs,  it  would  be  worth  trying  whether  this  milk  is 
not  purgative. 

Thefe  juices,  as  well  as  the  generality  of  others 
which  bleed  from  plants,  are  white  like  milk ;  but 
there  are  fome  of  other  colours.  The  juice  of  the 
great  celandine  is  of  a  fine  yellow  colour ;  it  flows 
from  the  plant  of  the  thicknefs  of  cream,  and  foon 
dries  into  a  hard  cake,  without  any  whey  feparating 
from  it.  Another  yellow  juice  is  yielded  by  the  feed- 
veffels  of  the  yellow  centaury  in  the  month  of  July, 
when  the  feeds  are  full  grown.  This  is  very  clammy; 
it  foon  hardens  altogether  into  a  cake  without  any 
whey  feparating  from  it.  It  fticks  to  the  fingers  like 
birdlime,  is  of  the  colour  of  pale  amber,  and  will  ne¬ 
ver  become  harder  than  foft  wax,  if  dried  in  the  (hade; 
but  if  laid  in  the  fun,  it  immediately  becomes  hard  like 
refin.  Thefe  cakes  burn  like  wax,  and  emit  a  very 
pleafant  fmell.  The  great  angelica  alfo  yields  a  yel- 
lowifh  juice  on  being  wounded  ;  and  this  will  not  har¬ 
den  at  all,  but  if  kept  feveral  years  will  ftill  be  foft 
and  clammy,  drawing  out  into  threads,  or  half  melted 
refin. 

Another  kind  of  juices  very  different  from  all  thefe, 
are  thofe  of  a  gummy  nature.  Some  of  thefe  remain 


liquid  a  long  time,  and  are  not  to  be  dried  without 
the  affiftance  of  heat ;  the  others  very  quickly  harden  II 
of  themfelves,  and  are  not  inflammable.  The  gum  of  ian' 

the  juice  of  rhubarb-leaves  foon  hardens  ;  and  is  after¬ 
wards  foluble  in  common  water,  and  fparkles  when  put 
into  the  flame  of  a  candle.  The  cluliers  of  the  com¬ 
mon  honeyfuckle  are  full  of  a  liquid  gum.  This  they 
frequently  throw  out,  and  it  falls  upon  the  leaves, 
where  it  retains  its  own  form.  The  red  hairs  of  the  ros 
folis  are  all  terminated  by  large  bladders  of  a  thin  wa¬ 
tery  fluid.  This  is  alfo  a  liquid  gum  ;  it  fticks  to  the 
fingers,  draws  out  into  long  threads,  and  ftands  the 
force  of  the  fun  all  day.  In  the  centre  of  each  of  thefe 
dew-drops  there  is  a  fmall  red  bladder,  which  ftands 
immediately  on  the  fummit  of  the  red  hair,  and  con¬ 
tains  a  purple  juice  which  may  be  fqueezed  out  of  it. 

The  pinguicula,  or  butter-wort,  ha3  alfo  a  gummy 
matter  on  its  leaves  in  much  greater  quantity  than  the 
ros  folis. 

Some  plants  yield  juices  which  are  manifeftly  of  an 
oily  nature.  Thefe,  when  rubbed,  are  not  at  all  of  a 
clammy  nature,  but  make  the  fingers  glib  and  flippe- 
ry,  and  do  not  all  harden  on  being  expofed  to  the 
air.  If  the  ftalk  of  elecampane  be  wounded,  there 
flows  out  an  oily  juice  fwimming  upon  a  watery  one. 

The  ftalks  of  the  hemlock  alfo  afford  a  firnilar  oily  li¬ 
quor  fwiming  upou  the  other  ;  and  in  like  manner  the 
white  mullein,  the  berries  of  ivy,  the  bay,  juniper, 
dog-berry  tree,  and  the  fruit  of  the  olive,  when  wound¬ 
ed,  fliew  their  oil  floating  on  the  watery  juice.  Some 
of  thefe  oily  juices,  however,  harden  into  a  kind  of 
refin.  Our  ivy  yields  fuch  a  juice  very  abundantly  ; 
and  the  juice  of  the  fmall  purple-berried  juniper  is  of 
the  fame  kind,  being  hard  and  fat,  and  not  very  gum¬ 
my.  If  the  bark  of  the  common  ivy  is  wounded  in 
March,  there  will  ooze  out  a  tough  and  greafy  matter 
of  a  yellowifh  colour,  which,  taken  up  between  the 
fingers,  feels  not  at  all  gummy  or  flicking,  but  melts 
in  handling  into  a  fort  of  oil,  which,  in  procefs  of 
time,  hardens  and  crufts  upon  the  wounds,  and  looks 
like  brown  fugar.  It  burns  with  a  lading  flame,  and 
fm ells  very  ftrong.  The  tops  of  the  wild  lettuce,  and 
the  leaves  growing  near  the  tops,  if  examined  with  a 
magnifying  glafs,  Ihew  a  great  number  of  fmall  blad¬ 
ders,  or  drops  of  an  oily  juice  of  a  brownilh  colour, 
hardening  into  a  kind  of  refin  ;  they  are  eafily  wiped 
off  when  of  any  fize,  and  are  truly  an  oily  juice  a 
little  hardened.  It  is  probable  alfo,  that  the  fine  blue 
flour  or  powder,  called  the  bloom ,  upon  the  furface  of 
our  common  plums,  is  no  other  than  fuch  an  oily 
juice  exfudating  from  their  pores  in  fmall  particles,  and 
hardening  into  a  fort  of  refin. 

JUJUBES,  in  the  materia  medics,  the  name  of  a 
fruit  of  the  pulpy  kind,  produced  on  a  tree  which  Lin¬ 
naeus  makes  a  fpecies  of  rhamnus.  See  Rhamnus. 

The  jujubes  have  been  made  a  general  ingredient  in 
peftoral  decofiions  ;  but  they  are  now  feldom  ufed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  are  fcarce  at  all  heard  of  in  pre- 
feription,  or  to  be  met  with  in  our  Ihops. 

JULEP,  in  pharmacy,  a  medicine  compofed  of 
fome  proper  liquor  and  a  fyrup  or  fugar,  of  extempo¬ 
raneous  preparation,  without  decoftion.  See  Phar¬ 
macy,  n°9i7,  &c. 

JULIAN,  the  famous  Roman  emperor,  ftyled  the 
dpcflate,  becaufe  he  profeffed  the  Chriftian  religion 
22  R  2  before 
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Julian,  before  he  afcended  the  throne,  but  afterwards  openly 
”  “embraced  Paganifm,  and  endeavoured  to  abolilh  Chri- 
ftianity.  He  made  no  ufe  of  violence,  however,  for 
this  purpofe  ;  for  he  knew  that  violent  meafures  had 
always  rendered  it  more  flouriihing:  he  therefore  be¬ 
haved  with  a  politic  mildnefsto  the  Chriftians  ;  recall¬ 
ed  all  who  had  been  banifhed  on  account  of  religion 
under  the  reign  of  Conflantius ;  and  undertook  to  per¬ 
vert  them  by  his  carefles,  and  by  temporal  advantages 
and  mortifications  covered  over  by  artful  pretences: 
but  he  forbad  Chriftians  to  plead  before  courts  of 
juftice,  or  to  enjoy  any  public  employments.  He  even 
prohibited  their  teaching  polite  literature  ;  well  know¬ 
ing  the  great  advantages  they  drew  from  profane  au¬ 
thors  in  their  attacks  upon  Paganifm  and  irTeligion. 
Though  he  on  all  occafions  (hewed  a  fovereign  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  Chriftians,  whom  he  always  called  Gali¬ 
lean /,  yet  he  was  fenfible  of  the  advantage  they  ob¬ 
tained  by  their  virtue  and  the  purity  of  their  manners ; 
and  therefore  inceffantly  propofed  their  example  to  the 
Pagan  priefts.  Atlaft,  however,  when  he  found  that 
all  other  methods  failed,  he  gave  public  employments 
to  the  moft  cruel  enemies  of  the  Chriftians,  when  the 
cities  in  moft  of  the  provinces  were  filled  with  tnmults 
and  feditions,  and  many  of  them  were  put  to  death  : 
Though  it  has  been  pleaded  by  Julian’s  apologifts,  that 
the  behaviour  of  the  Chriftians  furniihed  fufficient  pre¬ 
tence  for  moft  of  his  proceedings  againft  them,  and 
the  animofities  among  themfelves  furnifhed  him  with 
the  means ;  that  they  were  continually  prone  to  fedi- 
tfon,  and  made  a  merit  ofinfulting  the  public  worflu'p  ; 
and,  finally,  that  they  made  no  fcruple  of  declaring, 
that  want  of  numbers  alone  prevented  them  from  enga¬ 
ging  in  an  open  rebellion.  Hiftorians  mention,  that 
Julian  attempted  to  prove  the  falfehood  of  our  Lord’s 
prediction  with  refped  to  the  temple  of  Jerufalem  ; 
and  refolved  to  have  that  edifice  rebuilt  by  the  Jews, 
about  300  years  after  its  deftrudion  by  Titus  :  but 
all  their  endeavours  ferved  only  the  more  perfedly  to 
verify  what  had  been  foretold  by  Jefus  Chrift  ;  for  the 
Jews,  who  had  affembled  from  all  parts  to  Jerufalem, 
digging  the  foundations,  flames  of  fire  burft  forth,  and 
j1™'  confumed  the  workmen  *.  However,  the  Jews,  who 
were  obftinately  bent  on  accomplilhing  that  work, 
made  feveral  attempts  ;  bat  it  is  (aid,  that  all  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  lay  the  foundations  periftied  by  thefe 
flames,  which  at  laft  obliged  them  entirely  to  abandon 
the  work.  Julian  being  mortally  wounded  in  a  battle 
.  with  the  Perfians,  it  is  faid,  that  he  then  catched  in 
his  hand  fome  of  the  blood  which  flowed  from  his 
wound,  and  throwing  it  towards  heaven,  cried,  “Thou 
Galilean  haft  conquered.”  But  notwithftanding  this 
popular  report,  Thcodoret  relates,  that  Julian  difeo- 
vered  a  different  difpofition,  and  employed  his  laft 
moments  in  converfing  with  Maximus  the  philofopher, 
on  the  dignity,  of  the  foul.  He  died  the  following 
night,  aged  32.  For  a  particular  account  of  his  reign 
and  exploits,  fee  ( Hiflory  of)  Constantinople, 
n°  7-  33--7D- 

No  prince  was  ever  more  differently  reprefented  by 
different  authors ;  on  which  account  it  is  difficult  to 
form  a  true  judgement  of  his  real  charader.  It  muft, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  that  he  was  learned,  li¬ 
beral,  temperate,  brave,  vigilant,  and  a  lover  of  ju¬ 
ftice  :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  apoftatized  to 


Paganifm  ;  was  ah  enemy  to  the  Chriftian  religion  ;  Jul-a;-,, 

and  was,  in  fad,  a  perfecutor,  though  not  of  the  moft  Jul,«s. 
fanguinary  clafs.  We  have  feveral  of  his  difeourfes  or 
orations;  fome  of  his  letters ;  a  treatife,  intitled  Mi- 
fopogon,  which  is  a  fatire  on  the  inhabitants  of  An¬ 
tioch  ;  and  fome  other  pieces,  all  written  in  an  ele¬ 
gant  ftyle.  They  were  publifhed  in  Greek  and  Ba¬ 
tin  by  father  Petau,  in  1630,  in  quarto;  and  of  which 
Spanheimius  gave  a  fine  edition  in  folio,  in  1696.  His 
moft  famous  work  wa3  that  compofed  againft  the 
Chriftians,  of  which  there  are  fome  fragments  in 
Cyril’s  refutation  of  it. 

Julian  Period,  in  chronology,  a  period  fo  called, 
as  being  adapted  to  the  Julian  year. 

It  is  made  to  commence  before  the  creation  of  the 
world.  Its  principal  advantage  lies  here,  that  the 
fame  years  of  the  cycles  of  the  fun,  moon,  and  indic¬ 
tion,  of  which  three  cycles  it  was  made  to  confift  by 
Jofeph  Scaliger  in  1580,  belonging  to  any  year  of  this 
period,  will  never  fall  together  again  till  after  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  7980  years.  There  is  taken  for  the  firft 
year  of  this  period  that  which  hath  the  firft  of  the 
cycle  of  the  fun,  the  firft  of  the  cycle  of  the  moon, 
and  the  firft  of  the  indidion  cycle,  and  fo  reckoning 
on. 

The  firft  year  of  the  Chriftian  aera  is  always,  in  our 
fyftems  of  Chronology,  the  4714th  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
riod. 

To  find  what  year  of  the  Julian  period  any  given 
year  of  Chrift  anfwers  to  5  To  the  given  year  of  Chrift 
add  4713,  becaufe  fo  many  years  of  the  Julian  period 
were  expired  A.  D.  1 ;  and  the  fum  gives  the  year 
of  the  Julian  period  fought. 

On  the  contrary,  having  the  year  of  the  Julian  pe¬ 
riod  given,  to  find  what  year  of  Chrift  anfwers  there¬ 
to  ;  From  the  year  of  the  Julian  period  given  fubftrad 
4713,  and  the  remainder  will  be  the  year  fought. 

Julian  (St.),  a  harbour  on  the  fouth  of  Patagonia, 
in  South  America,  where  (hips  ufually  touch  that  arc 
bound  to  the  fouth  feas.  S.  Lat.  48.  15. 

JULIERS,  a  duchy  in  the  circle  of  Weftphalia,  in 
Germany,  feated  between  the  rivers  Maefe  and  Rhine, 
and  bounded  by  Pruflian  Guelderland  on  the  north, 
by  the  eledorate  of  Triers  on  the  fouth,  by  the  elec¬ 
torate  of  Cologne  on  the  eaft,  and  by  the  Nether¬ 
lands  on  the  weft.  It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  30 
broad ;  and  is  a  very  plentiful  country,  abounding  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  fine  meadows,  and  is  well  fupplied 
with  wood  ;  but  it  is  moft  remarkable  for  a  fine  breed 
of  horfes,  and  woad  for  dying,  which  is  gathered  here 
in  abundance.  The  chief  towns  are  Juliers,  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  Duren,  Munfter-Eifel,  Bedbnr,  Wefin- 
burgh,  and  Lafteren.  It  is  fubjed  to  the  eledor  Pa¬ 
latine,  with  the  confent  of  the  kings  of  Pruffia  and 
Poland. 

Juliers,  a  city,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Juliers  in 
Weftphalia  ;  fome  think  this  city  was  founded  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Csefar,  or  Julia  Agrippina  ;  but  this  is  much  que- 
ftioned  by  others,  becaufe  it  is  not  rmmtioned  before 
Antoninus’s  Itinerary  and  Theodofius’s  Tables.  The 
town  is  final!,  but  well  fortified,  and  neatly  built ;  the 
houfes  are  of  brick,  and  the  ftrects  broad  and  regular. 

The  citadel  is  large  and  very  ftrong,  containing  a 
palace  of  the  ancient  dukes,  and  a  fpacious  piazza. 

In  the  fuburbs  there  is  a  monaftery  of  Carthufians, 
nobly 
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nobly  endowed  by  feveral  dukts  of  Juliers.  The  town 
is  but  poorly  inhabited,  though  they  have  a  fine  wool¬ 
len  manufa&oryin  this  country,  and  likewife  another 
of  linen.  It  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice  of  NafTau 
in  1610,  and  by  the  Spaniards  in  1622.  It  is  featea 
on  the  river  Roer,  in  E.  Lon.  6.  35.  N.  Lat.  50.  55. 

JULIO  romano.  See  Romano. 

JULIUS  cjesar.  See  C.esar. 

Julius  II.  (Julian  dela  Rovere)  pope,  remarkable 
For  his  warlike  difpofition,  and  his  political  negocia- 
tions  :  by  the  latter,  he  engaged  the  principal  powers 
of  Europe  to  league  with  him  againft  the  republic 
«f  Venice,  called  the  league  of  Camhray,  figned  in 
1508.  The  Venetians  having  purchafed  peace  by  the 
ceffion  of  part  of  Romania,  Julius  turned  his  arms 
againft  Louis  XII.  king  of  France,  and  appeared  in 
perfon,  armed  cap -a -pee,  at  the  fiege  of  Mirandola; 
which  place  he  took  by  aflault  in  151 1.  But  proceed¬ 
ing  to  excommunicate  Louis,  the  king  wifely  turned 
his  own  weapons  againft  him,  by  calling  a  general 
council  at  Pifa  :  at  which  the  pope  refilling  to  appear, 
was  declared  to  be  fufpended  from  the  holy  fee ;  and 
Louis,  in  his  turn,  excommunicated  the  pope,  who 
died  foon  after  in  1512.  He  built  the  famous  church 
of  St  Peter  at  Rome,  and  was  a  patron  of  the  polite 
arts. 

Julius  Pollux.  See  Pollux. 

JULY,  the  feventh  month  of  the  year ;  during 
which  the  fun  enters  the  fign  Leo.  The  word  is  de¬ 
rived  from  the  Latin  Julius,  the  furname  of  C.  Csefar 
the  didator,  who  was  born  in  it.  Mark  Antony 
iirft  gave  this  month  the  name  July,  which  before  was 
called  Quintilis,  as  being  the  fifth  month  of  the  year 
in  the  old  Roman  kalendar  eftablifhed  by  Romulus, 
which  begun  in  the  month  of  March.  For  the  fame 
reafon,  Auguft  was  called  Sextilis',  and  September, 
O&ober,  November,  and  December,  Hill  retain  the 
name  of  their  firft  rank  : 

Qua fequitur,  numero  turha  notata  fuo.  Ovid.  Fall. 

On  the  19th  day  of  this  month  the  dog-days  are 
commonly  fuppofed  to  begin  ;  when,  according  to 
Hippocrates  and  Pliny,  the  fea  boils,  wine  turns  four, 
dogs  go  mad,  the  bile  is  increafcd  and  irritated,  and 
all  animals  decline  and  languilh. 

JUMIEGE,  a  town  of  Normandy,  in  France,  and 
in  the  territory  of  Caux,  with  a  celebrated  Benedic¬ 
tine  abbey.  It  is  feated  on  the  river  Seine,  in  E. 
Long.  o.  55.  N.  Lat.  49.  25. 

JUNCTURE,  in  compofition,  See  Oratory, 
n°  46. 

JUNCUS,  the  rush;  a  genus  of  the  monogynia 
order,  belonging  to  the  hexandria  clafs  of  plants. 
There  are  many  fpecies,  which  are  univerfally  known, 
being  very  troublefome  weeds,  and  difficult  to  be  era- 
cated.  The  pith  of  two  kinds,  called  the  conglomera- 
tus  and  effufus,  or  round-headed  and  foft  ruihes,  are 
ufed  for  wicks  to  lamps  and  rulh-lights.  The  conglo¬ 
merate,  and  aculus  or  marine  rulh,  are  planted  with 
gre3t  care  on  the  banks  of  the  fea  in  Holland,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  water  from  wafliing  away  the  earth ; 
which  would  other  wife  be  removed  every  tide,  if  it 
were  not  for  the  roots  of  thofe  ruihes,  which  fallen 
very  deep  in  the  ground,  and  mat  themfelves  near 
the  furface  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hold  the  earth 
elofely  together.  Therefore,  whenever  the  inhabitants 


perceive  that  the  roots  of  thefe  rulhe3  are  deftroyed,  June 
they  are  very  affiduous  in  repairing  them.  In  the  .11 
fummer-time,  when  the  ruihes  are  fully  grown,  they  Jun‘PerU!>- 
are  cut  and  tied  up  in  bundles,  which  arc  dried,  and 
afterwards  carried  into  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
where  they  are  wrought  into  balkets,  and  feveral  other 
ufeful  things,  which  are  frequently  fentinto  England., 

Thefe  forts  do  not  grow  fo  ttrong  in  this  country  as  on 
the  Maefe,  where  they  fometimes  arrive  at  the  height 
of  four  feet  and  upwards. 

A  fpecies  of  rulh  termed  juucus  odoratus,  “  fweet 
rulh,  or  camel’s  hay,”  is  fometimes  brought  to  us 
from  Turky  and  Arabia,  tied  up  in  bundles  about  a 
foot  long.  The  ftalk,  in  lhape  and  colour,  fomewhat 
refembles  a  barley-ftraw ;  it  is  full  of  fungous  pith 
like  that  of  our  common  ruihes:  the  leaves  are  like 
thofe  of  wheat,  and  furround  the  ftalk  with  feveral 
coats,  as  in  the  reed.  The  flowers  are  of  a  carnation 
colour,  ftriped  with  a  lighter  purple.  The  whole 
plant,  when  in  perfe&ion,  has  a  hot,  bitterilh,  not 
unpleafant,  aromatic  tafte,  and  a  very  fragrant  fmell ; 
by  long  keeping  it  lofes  greatly  its  aromatic  fla¬ 
vour.  Diftilled  with  water,  it  yields  a  confiderable 
quantity  of  an  effential  oil.  It  was  formerly  often 
ufed  in  medicine  as  an  aromatic,  and  in  obftru&ions 
of  the  vifeera,  &c.  but  is  very  little  employed  at 
prefent. 

JUNE,  the  lixth  month  of  the  year,  during  which 
the  fun  enters  the  fign  of  Cancer.  The  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  Junius,  which  fome  derive  a  Junone. 

Ovid,  in  the  6th  of  his  Fajli,  makes  the  goddefs  fay, 

Junius  a  nojlro  nomine  nomen  habet. 

Others  rather  derive  it  a  juniorihus,  this  being  for 
young  people,  as  the  month  of  May  was  for  old 
ones.  Junius  ejl  juvenum,  qui  fuit  ante  fenum. 

In  this  month  is  the  fummer  folftice. 

JUNGERMANNIA,  a  genus  of  the  order  of 
algae,  belonging  to  the  cryptogamia  clafs  of  plants. 

There  are  29  fpecies,  all  natives  of  Britain,  growing 
in  woods,  lhady  places,  by  the  fides  of  ditches,  &c. 

Many  of  them  are  beautiful  obje&s  for  the  micro- 
fcope. 

JUNIPERUS,  the  juniper  tree  ;  a  genus  of 
the  monadelphia  order,  belonging  to  the  dioecia  clafs 
of  plants. 

Species.  1.  The  communis,  or  common  juniper,, 
grows  naturally  in  many  parts  of  Britain,  upon  dry 
barren  commons,  where  it  fddom  rifes  above  the  height 
of  a  low  flirub.  Mr  Evelyn  allures  us,  that  “  the 
juniper,  though  naturally  of  the  growth  of  England, 
is  very  little  known  in  many  parts  of  the  country:  for 
it  grows  naturally  only  in  dry,  chalky,  or  fandy  land; 
and,  where  the  foil  is  oppofite  to  this,  the  plant  is 
rarely  found.  Thofe  who  have  been  ufed  to  fee  it  in 
its  wild  (late,  on  fandy  barren  commons,  &c.  will  have 
little  inducement  to  plant  it ;  as  there  they  will  fee  it 
procumbent,  feldom  lhewing  a  tendency  to  afpire:  but 
when  planted  in  a  good  foil,  it  will  rife  to  the  height 
of  15  or  16  feet,  and  produce  numerous  branches  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top,  forming  a  well  looking  bulhy 
plant.  Thefe  branches  are  exceeding  tough,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  fmooth  bark  of  a  reddilh  colour,  having 
a  tinge  of  purple.  The  leaves  are  narrow  and  fharp- 
pointed,  growing  by  threes  on  the  branches  :  their 
upper  furface  has  a  greyilh  ftreak  down  the  middle; 
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Juniperus.  but  their  under  furface  is  of  a  fine  green  colour,  and 
~  they  garnifh  the  fhrub  in  great  plenty.  The  flowers 

are  fniall,  and  of  a  yellowilh  colour.  They  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  berries,  which  are  of  a  blueifli  colour 
when  ripe.”  Of  this  fpecies  there  is  a  variety  called 
Swedijh  juniper ,  which  grows  to  or  12  feet  high,  very 
branchy  the  whole  length,  with  the  branches  grow¬ 
ing  more  ereft,  and  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit,  like  the 
former.  But  Mr  Miller  affirms  the  Swedifti  juniper 
to  be  a  diftindl  fpecics.  A  proftratc  and  very  dwarfilh 
variety  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Light  foot,  under  the  name 
of  dwarf  Alpine  juniper.  It  is  frequently  found  in 
the  mountains  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  has 
broader  and  thicker  leaves  than  the  former;  the  berries 
are  alfo  larger,  or  more  oval  than  fpherical.  2.  The 
oxycedrus,  or  Spaniffi  juniper,  rifes  from  10  to  15  feet 
high,  clofely  branched  from  bottom  to  top  ;  having 
fhort,  awl-fhaped,  fpreading  leaves  by  threes,  and  fmall 
dioecious  floWers,  fucceeded  by  large  reddifh- brown  ber¬ 
ries.  3.  The  thurifera,  or  blue-berried  Spanifh  juniper, 
grows  20  feet  high  or  more,  branching  in  a  conic  form, 
with  acute  imbricated  leaves  growing  by  fours,  and 
fmall  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  blue  flowers. 
4.  The  Virginiana,  or  Virginia  cedar,  grows  30  or  40 
feet  high,  branching  from  bottom  to  top  in  a  conic 
manner,  fmall  leaves  by  threes  adhering  at  their  bafe ; 
the  younger  ones  imbricated,  and  the  old  ones  fpread- 
ing ;  with  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  fmall  blue 
berries.  5.  The  Lycia,  or  Lycian  cedar,  grows  20 
feet  high,  branching  ere&;  garnifhed  with  fmall  ob- 
tufe  oval  leaves,  every-where  imbricated;  having  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  large  oval  brown  berries. 
It  is  a  native  of  Spain  and  Italy.  6.  The  Phoenicia, 
or  Plienician  cedar,  grows  about  20  feet  high,  branch¬ 
ing  pyramidally;  adorned  with  ternate  and  imbri¬ 
cated  obtufe  leaves;  and  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded 
by  fmall  yellowifh  berries.  It  is  a  native  of  Portugal. 
7.  The  Bennudiana,  or  Bermudian  cedar,  grows  20  or 
30  feet  high,  has  fmall  acute  leaves  by  threes  below, 
the  upper  ones  awl-fhaped,  acute,  and  decurrent,  by 
pairs  or  fours,  fpreading  outward,  and  dioecious  flow¬ 
ers,  fucceeded  by  purplifh  berries.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bermudas.  8.  The  Sabina,  or  favin  tree;  of  which 
there  are  the  following  varieties,  viz.  fpreading,  upright, 
and  variegated  favin.  The  firft  grows  three  or  four 
feet  high,  with  horizontal  and  very  fpreading  branches; 
with  fhort,  pointed,  decurrent,  eredt,  oppofite  leaves; 
and  dioecious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  blueifh  berries, 
but  very  rarely  producing  either  flowers  or  fruit. 
The  fecond  grows  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  with  upright 
branches,  dark-green  leaves  like  the  former,  and  dioe¬ 
cious  flowers,  fucceeded  by  plenty  of  berries.  The 
third  has  the  ends  of  many  of  the  fhoots  and  young 
branches  variegated  with  white,  and  the  leaves  finely 
ftriped ;  fo  that  it  makes  a  beautiful  appearance. 

Culture.  The  propagation  of  all  the  junipers  is  by 
feed,  and  of  the  favins  by  layers  and  cuttings ;  but 
thefe  laft  may  alfo  be  raifed  from  the  berries,  if  they 
can  be  procured.  They  may  all  be  fowed  in  bed3  of 
common  light  earth ;  except  the  cedar  of  Bermudas, 
which  muft  be  fowed  in  pots,  to  have  fhelterin  winter. 
When  the  hardy  kinds  have  had  two  or  three  years 
growth  in  the  feed-bed,  they  may  be  planted  out  in 
autumn  or  in  fpring,  in  nurfery-rows  two  feet  afunder, 


there  to  remain  till  of  due  fize  for  final  tranfplantation  Jumpertv. 
into  the  ftmibbery.  The  Bermudas  cedar  muft  be  ' 

fheltered  under  a  frame  for  the  firft  year  or  two ;  when 
they  muft  be  feparated  into  fmall  pots,  to  be  fheltered 
alfo  in  winter  for  three  or  four  years,  till  they  have 
acquired  fome  fize  and  ftrength;  then  turned  out  into 
pots  in  the  full  ground,  where  they  are  to  remain  in  a 
warm  fituation ;  though  a  flicker  of  mats  for  the  firft 
winter  or  two  during  hard  frofts  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice.  The  feafon  for  tranfplanting  all  the  forts  is  ei¬ 
ther  in  autumn,  October  or  November,  or  in  March, 
and  early  in  April 

Ufes,  Sc c.  Juniper-berries  have  a  ftrong,  not  dif- 
agreeable  fmell  ;  and  a  warm,  pungent,  fweet  tafte  ; 
which,  if  they  are  long  chewed,  or  previoufly  well 
bruifed,  is  followed  by  a  bitterifh  one.  The  pungency 
feems  to  refide  in  the  bark  ;  the  fweet  in  the  juice  ; 
the  aromatic  flavour  in  oily  veficles  fpread  through  the 
fubftance  of  the  pulp,  and  diflinguifhable  even  by  the 
eye ;  and  the  bitter  in  the  feeds.  The  frefh  berries 
yield,  on  expreffion,  a  rich,  fweet,  honey-like  aroma¬ 
tic  juice;  if  previoufly  pounded  fo  as  to  break  the 
feeds,  the  juice  proves  tart  and  bitter. — Thefe  ber¬ 
ries  are  ufeful  carminatives  and  ftomachics  :  for  thefe 
purpofes  a  fpirituous  water  and  eflential  oil  are  pre¬ 
pared  from  them,  and  they  are  alfo  ingredients  in 
various  medicines.  The  liquor  remaining  after  the 
diftillation  of  the.  oil  paffed  through  a  ftrainer,  and 
gently  exhaled  to  the  confidence  a  rob,  proves  like- 
wife  a  medicine  of  great  utility,  and  in  many  cafes  is 
perhaps  preferable  to  the  oil  or  the  berry  itfelf.  Hoff¬ 
man  is  exprefsly  of  this  opinion,  and  recommends  the 
rob  of  juniper  in  debility  of  the  flomach  and  inteftines, 
and  fays  it  is  particularly  ferviceable  to  old  people  who 
are  fubjeA  to  thefe  diforders,  or  labour  under  a  diffi¬ 
culty  with  regard  to  the  urinary  fecretion.  This  rob 
is  of  a  dark  brownifh-yellow  colour,  a  balfamic  fweet 
tafte,  with  a  little  of  the  bitter,  more  or  lefs,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  feeds  in  the  berry  have  been  more  or  lefs 
bruifed.  The  Swedes  prepare  an  extraft  from  the 
berries,  probably  of  the  nature  of  the  rob  above  men¬ 
tioned,  which  fome  people  eat  for  breakfaft.  In  Ger¬ 
many  the  berries  are  bruifed  and  put  into  the  fauce 
made  ufe  of  for  a  wild  boar  ;  and  are  frequently  alfo 
eaten  with  other  pork,  to  give  it  a  wild-boar  flavour. 

In  Carniola  and  fome  other  diftrifts,  the  inhabitants 
make  a  kind  of  wine  of  them  fteeped  in  water  ;  but  it 
is  difficult  to  prevent  this  liquor  from  growing  four. 

Thrulhes  and  grous  feed  on  the  berries,  and  diffemi- 
natc  the  feed  in  their  dung. — It  is  remarkable  that 
the  berries  of  the  juniper  are  two  years  in  ripening. 

They  fometimes  appear  in  an  uncommon  form  ;  the 
leaves  of  the  cup  grow  double  the  ufual  fize,  approach¬ 
ing,  but  not  doting  ;  and  the  three  petals  fit  exaftly 
clofe,  fo  as  to  keep  the  air  from  the  tipula  juniperi 
which  inhabit  them. — The  whole  plant  has  a  ftrong 
aromatic  fmell.  The  wood  when  burnt  emits  a  fra¬ 
grant  odour  like  incenfe.  It  is  of  a  reddith  colour, 
very  hard  and  durable  ;  and,  when  large  enough,  is 
ufed  in  marquetry  and  vaneering,  and  in  making  cups, 
cabinets,  &c.  From  the  clefts  of  the  bark,  in  warm 
climates,  there  fometimes  exfudes  a  refinous  gum  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sandaracha  *.  This  refin,  or  as  it  is  *  See  Sau- 
improperly  called  gum,  is  brought  to  us  from  Africa,  darach. 

where 
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'•4  Junius,  where  the  trees  grow  very  large,  and  in  great  num- 
bers. — Grafs  will  not  grow  beneath  juniper,  but  this 
tree  itfelf  is  faid  to  be  deftroyed  by  the  meadow- oat. 
The  oil  of  juniper  mixed  with  that  of  nuts  makes 
an  excellent  varnilh  for  pictures,  wood-work,  and 
preferving  iron  from  rufting.  The  refin  powdered 
and  rubbed  into  paper  prevents  the  ink  from  fink¬ 
ing  through  it,  for  which  it  is  frequently  ufed  under 
the  name  of  Pounce — The  charcoal  made  from 
this  wood  endures  longer  than  any  other,  infomuch 
that  live  embers  are  faid  to  have  been  found  in  the 
afhes,  after  being  a  year  covered. 

JUNIUS  (Adrian),  one  of  the  moil  learned  men 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  born  at  Horn  in 
Holland  in  1511.  He  travelled  into  all  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  pra&ifed  phyfic  with  reputation  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  where,  among  other  works,  he  compofed  a 
Greek  and  Latin  Lexicon,  to  which  he  added  above 
6500  words  ;  an  Epithalarnium  on  the  marriage  of 
queen  Mary  with  king  Philip  of  Spain  ;  and 
Animadverfa  <b  de  Coma  Comment arius,  which  is 
the  moll  applauded  of  all  his  works.  He  died  in 
1575* 

Junius  (Francis),  profeffor  of  divinity  at  Leyden, 
was  born  at  Bourges  in  1545,  of  a  noble  family,  and 
ftudied  fome  time  at  Lyons.  Bartholomew  Aneau, 
who  was  principal  of  the  college  in  that  city,  gave  him 
excellent  inftru&ions  with  regard  to  the  right  method 
of  ftudying.  He  was  remarkable  for  being  proof 
againft  all  temptations  to  lewdnefs ;  but  a  libertine  fo 
far  overpowered  him  by  his  fophiftry,  that  he  made 
him  an  atheift  :  however,  he  foon  returned  to  his  firft 
faith  ;  and,  averfe  as  he  was  to  unlawful  love,  he  had 
no  averfion  to  matrimony,  but  was  married  no  lefs 
than  four  times.  He  was  employed  in  public  affairs 
by  Henry  IV. ;  and  at  lad  was  invited  to  Leyden  to 
be  profeffor  of  divinity,  which  employment  he  dif- 
charged  with  honour,  till  he  was  fnatched  away  by 
the  plague  in  1602.  Du  Pin  fays,  he  was  a  learned 
and  judicious  critic.  He  wrote,  in  conjunflion  with 
Emmanuel  Tremellius,  a  Latin  verfion  of  the  Hebrew 
text  of  the  Bible.  He  alfo  publifhed  Commentaries 
on.  a  great  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  and  many 
other  works,  all  in  Latin. 

Junius  (Francis),  or  Francis  dtt  Jon,  the  fon 
of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Heidelberg,  in 
1589.  He  at  firft  defigned  to  devote  himfelf  to  a 
military  life  ;  but  after  the  truce  concluded  in  1609, 
he  applied  himfelf  entirely  to  ftudy.  He  came  to 
England  in  1620,  and  lived  30  years  in  the  earl  of 
Arundel’s  family.  He  was  greatly  efteemed,  not 
only  for  his  profound-erudition,  but  alfo  for  the  purity 
of  his  manners ;  and  was  Co  paflionately  fond  of  the 
ftudy  of  the  Northern  languages,  that,  being  informed 
there  were  fome  villages  in  Friefland  where  the  ancient 
language  of  the  Saxons  was  preferved,  he  went  and 
lived  two  years  in  that  country.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  in  1675  «  a°d  after  fpending  a  year  at  Oxford, 
retired  to  Windfor,  in  order  to  vifit  Vofiius,  at  whofe 
houfe  he  died  in  1677-  The  univerfity  of  Oxford,  to 
which  he  bequeathed  his  manuferipts,  ere&ed  a  very 
handfome  monument  to  his  memory.  He  wrote, 
I.  De  Pi  dura  Veterum,  which  is  admired  by  all  the 
learned ;  the  bed  edition  of  it  is  that  of  Rotter¬ 
dam  in  1694.  He  publiihed  the  fame  work  at  Lon¬ 


don,  in  Englifh.  2.  An  explication  of  the  old  Go-  Jnt-k 
tliic  manufeript,  called  the  Silver  one ,  becaufe  the  II 
four  Gofpels  are  there  written  in  filver  Gothic  letters;  Ivory' 
this  was  publifhed  with  notes  by  Thomas  Marefchaf, 
or  Marfhal.  3.  A  large  Commentary  on  the  Harmony 
of  the  four  Gofpels  by  Tatian,  which  is  ftill  in  manu¬ 
feript.  4.  A  Gloffary  in  five  languages,  in  which  he 
explains  the  origin  of  the  Northern  languages  ;  pub¬ 
lifhed  at  Oxford  in  1745,  in  folio,  by  Mr  Edward 
Lee. 

JUNK,  in  the  fea  language,  old  cables  cut  into 
fliort  pieces,  and  given  to  boatfwains  for  making 
fwabs,  plats,  and  nippers  ;  as  alfo  to  the  fhip-  carpen¬ 
ters,  and  to  poor  people,  to  be  pricked  into  oakum, 
for  caulking  fhips,  Si c, 

JUNO,  in  pagan  worfhip,  was  the  fitter  and  wife 
of  Jupiter,  and  the  goddefs  of  kingdoms  and  riches; 
and  alfo  ftyled  the  queen  of  heaven;  file  prefided  over 
marriage  and  child-birth,  and  was  reprefented  as  the 
daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  She  married  Jupiter; 
but  was  not  the  moft  complaifant  wife  ;  for,  according 
to  Homer,  that  god  was  fometimes  obliged  to  make 
ufe  of  all  his  authority  to  keep  her  in  due  fubjeftion ; 
and  the  fame  author  obferves,  that  on  her  entering  in¬ 
to  a  confpiracy  againft  him,  he  punifhed  her  by  fuf- 
pending  her  in  the  air  with  two  anvils  fattened  to  her 
feet,  and  golden  manacles  on  her  hands,  which  all  the 
other  deities  looked  on  without  a  poflibility  of  helping 
her.  However,  her  jealoufy  made  her  frequently  find 
opportunities  of  interrupting  her  hufband  in  the  courfe 
of  his  amours,  and  prompted  her  to  punifh  with  unre¬ 
lenting  furyEuropa,  Semele,  Io,  Latona,  and  the  reft 
of  his  miftreffes.  Jupiter  himfelf  having  conceived 
without  any  commerce  with  a  female,  Juno,  in  re¬ 
venge,  conceived  Vulcan  by  the  wind,  Mars  by  touch¬ 
ing  a  flower  pointed  out  to  her  by  the  goddefs  Flora, 
and  Hebe  by  eating  greedily  of  lettuces., 

Juno,  as  the  queen  of  heaven,  preferved  great  Rate: 
her  ufual  attendants  were  Terror  and  Boldnefs,  Caftor, 

Pollux,  and  14  nymphs  ;  but  her  moft  faithful  atten¬ 
dant  was  the  beautiful  Iris,  or  the  rainbow.  Homer 
deferibes  her  in  a  chariot  adorned  with  precious  (tones, 
the  wheels  of  which  were  of  ebony,  and  which  was 
drawn  by  horfes  with  reins  of  gold.  But  (he  is  more 
commonly  painted  drawn  by  peacocks.  She  was  re¬ 
prefented  in  her  temple  at  Corinth,  feated  on  a  throne, 
with  a  crown  on  her  head,  a  pomegranate  in  one  hand, 
and  in  the  other  a  feeptre  with  a  cuckoo  on  its  top. 

This  ftatue  was  of  gold  and  ivory. 

Some  mythologies  fuppofe,  that  Juno  fignifies  the 
air;  others,  that  (he  was  the  Egyptian  Ifis;  who  being 
reprefented  under  various  figures,  was  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  reprefented  as  fo  many  diftindt  deities. 

JUNTO,  in  matters  of  government,  denotes  a  feledt 
council  for  taking  cognizance  of  affairs  of  great  con- 
fequence,  which  require  fecrecy. 

In  Spain  and  Portugal,  it  fignifies  much  the  fame 
with  convention,  aflembly,  or  board  among  us :  thus  we 
meet  with  the  junto  of  the  three  eftates,  of  commerce, 
of  tobacco,  &c.  See  Board,  &c. 

IVORY,  in  natural  hiftory,  Sec.  a  hard,  folid,  and 
firm  fubftance,  of  a  white  colour,  and  capable  of  a  very 
good  poli(h.  It  is  the  tu(k  of  the  elephant  * ;  and  is  *  See  Eh- 
hollow  from  the  bafe  to  a  certain  height,  the  cavity^**- 
being  filled  up  with  a  compadt  medullary  fubftance, 
feemfng 


Ivory 
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feeming  to  have  a  great  number  of  glands  it  it.  It  is 
obferved,  that  the  Ceylon  ivory,  and  that  of  the  ifland 
of  Achem,  do  not  become  yellow  in  the  wearing,  as 
all  other  ivory  does;  for  this  reafon  the  teeth  of  thefe 
•places  bear  a  larger  price  than  thofe  of  the  coaft  of 
•  Guinea. 

Hardening ,  Softenings  and  Staining,  of  Ivory.  See 
Bones  and  Horns. 

JUPITF.R,  in  pagan  worlhip,  the  greateft  of  their 
deities,  was  the  foil  of  Saturn  and  Rhea.  That  goddefs 
perceiving  that  her  hulband  devoured  her  children  as  fad 
as  (he  brought  them  forth;  and  being  in  pain  for  Ju¬ 
piter,  (he  fubftituted  a  (lone  in  his  room,  which  Sa¬ 
turn  immediately  fwallowed.  He  was  educated  on 
mount  Ida  by  the  Corybantes.  Virgil  tells  us,  that  he 
was  fed  by  the  bees ;  out  of  gratitude  for  which,  he 
changed  them  from  an  iron  to  a  golden  colour.  Some 
fay,  that  his  nurfes  were  Amalthaea  and  Melifla,  who 
gave  him  goats  milk  and  honey;  and  others,  that  A- 
malthaaa  was  the  name  of  the  goat  which  nouriflied  him, 
and  which,  as  a  reward  for  her  great  fervices,  was  chan¬ 
ged  into  a  conftellation.  According  to  others,  he  was 
fed  by  wild  pigeons,  who  brought  him  ambrofia  from 
Oceanus  ;  and  by  an  eagle,  who  carried  neflar  in  his 
beak  from  a  deep  rock  :  for  which  he  rewarded  the 
former,  by  making  them  the  foretellers  of  winter  and 
fummer;  and  the  laft,  by  giving  him  immortality,  and 
making  him  his  thunderbearer.  When  grown  up, he  de¬ 
feated  the  Titans,  dethroned  his  father  Saturn,  and  di¬ 
vided  his  kingdom  with- his  two  brothers  ;  Jupiter  had 
the  earth,  Neptune  the  fea,  and  Pluto  hell.  Jupiter  had 
feveral  wives:  the  firft  of  whom,  named  Metis,  he  is 
faid  to  have  devoured  when  big  with  child,  by  which  he 
himfelf  became  pregnant ;  and  Minerva  iffued  out  of  his 
head,  completely  armed  and  fully  grown.  Hisfecond  was 
Themis ;  the  name  of  his  third  is  not  known  ;  his 
fourth  was  the  celebrated  Juno,  whom  he  deceived  un¬ 
der  the  form  of  a  cuckoo,  which  to  (hun  the  violence  of 
a  ftorm  fled  for  (helter  to  her  lap.  He  was  the  father 
of  theMufes  and  Graces;  and  had  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  children  by  his  miftrefles.  He  metamorphofed 
himfelf  into  a  fatyr  to  enjoy  Antiope;  into  a  bull,  to 
carry  off  Europa ;  into  a  fwan,  to  abufe  Led3  ;  into  a 
(hower  of  gold,  to  corrupt  Dan ae  ;  and  into  feveral 
other  forms  to  gratify  his  paffions.  He  had  Bacchus 
by  Semele,  Pallas  by  Thetis,  Diana  and  Apollo  by 
Latona ;  and  was  the  father  of  Mercury  and  the  other 
gods. 

He  had  a  multiplicity  of  names,  either  from  the 
places  where  he  was  worlhipped,  or  the  attributes  af- 
cribed  to  him  ;  and  is  ufually  reprefented  feated  on  a 
throne  of  ivory  or  gold,  furrounded  with  clouds,  veiled 
in  a  purple  robe,  gtafping  his  thunder  in  the  right  hand 
and  holding  a  fceptre  in  his  left,  with  the  eagle  at  his 
feet. 

The  ridiculous  (lories  which  the  poets  had  publilhed 
concerning  this  god,  ferved  as  a  foundation  to  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  heathens ;  but  fome  perfons  of  a  graver 
character  endeavour  to  explain  them,  either  by  alle¬ 
gories,  or  the  principles  of  natural  philofopliy. 

JURA,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Wellern  Iflands  of 
Scotland,  lying  oppofite  to  Knapdale'in  Argyleflure, 
is  fuppofed  to  be  about  34  miles  long,  and  10  broad. 
It  is  the  mod  rugged  of  all  the  Hebrides ;  and  is  com- 


pofed  chiefly  of  vaft  mountains,  naked,  and  without  a  Jura, 
poflibility  of  cultivation.  Some  of  the  fouth  and  vveftern  ' 

fides  only  are  improveable,  and  in  good  feafons  as 
much  bear  and  oats  are  raifed  as  will  maintain  the  in¬ 
habitants;  though  by  the  didillation,  as  Mr  Pennant 
fuppofes,  of  their  grain,  they  fometimes  want.  Bear 
produces  four  or  five  fold,  and  oats  three  fold.  Sloes  are 
the  only  fruits  of  the  ifland.  An  acid  for  punch  is  here 
made  from  the  berries  of  the  mountain-afli  ;  and  a  kind 
of  fpirit  is  alfo  diitilled  from  them.  Necefiity  hath  in- 
ftrudted  the  inhabitants  in  the  ufe  of  native  dyes. 

Thus,  the  juice  of  the  tops  of  heath  boiled,  fupplies 
them  with  a  yellow;  the  roots  of  the  white  watt  lily, 
with  a  dark-brown  ;  thofe  of  the  yellow  water-iris, 
with  a  black ;  and  the  galium  verum,  ru  of  the  iflanders, 
with  a  very  fine  red,  not  inferior  to  madder.  On  the 
hills  is  fome  pafture  for  cattle;  and  the  produce,  when 
Mr  Pennant  vifited  the  ifland,  amounted  to  about  300 
or  400  head  of  black  cattle,  fold  annually,  at  3I.  each, 
to  graziers  who  come  for  them ;  about  10b  horfes,  alfo 
fold  annually  ;  a  few  (heep  with  fleeces  of  a  mod  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  great  numbers  of  goats.  The  o- 
ther  animals  of  Jura  are  about  too  (lags;  though  thefe 
tnuft  formerly  have  been  much  more  numerous,  as  the 
original  name  of  the  ifland  was  Deir-ay,  or  the  ifle  of 
deer,  fo  called  by  the  Norwegians  0.1  account  of  the 
abundance  of  deer  found  in  it.  Here  alfo  Mr  Pennant 
had  fome  obfeure  account  of  a  worm  that,  in  a  lefs  per¬ 
nicious  degree,  refembles  the  furia  infernalis  *  of  Lin¬ 
naeus.  The  fillan ,  a  little  worm  of  Jura,  fmall  as  a  *  See  Faria, 
thread,  and  not  an  inch  in  length,  inlinuates  itfelf  un-  p^pf^’ 
der  the  (kin,  caufes  a  rednefs  and  great  pain,  flies  fwift- 
ly  from  place  to  place;  but  is  cured  by  a  poultice  of 
cheefe  and  honey.  Of  the  mountains  of  Jura,  thofe  from 
their  (hape  called  the  paps,  are  the  mod  remarkable. 

There  are  only  three  very  large  ones ;  the  biggeft,  called 
Beinn-an-oir,  or  the  mountain  of  gold ,  lies  fanned  to  the 
north ;  the  fecond  is  called  Beinn-Jheunta,  or  the  hallowed 
mountain ;  and  the  third,  Beinn-a-chaolois,  or  the  moun¬ 
tain  of  the  found,  is  the  lead  of  the  three.  Mr  Pennant 
afeended  the  fird  with  great  labour  and  difficulty.  It  is 
compofed  of  vad  (tones,  covered  with  modes  near  the 
bafe  ;  but  all  above,  bare  and  unconne&ed  with  each 
other.  The  whole,  he  fays,  feems  a  cairn,  the  work  of 
the  fons  of  Saturn.  The  grandeur  of  the  profpeft 
from  the  top  abundantly  made  amends  for  the  fatigue 
of  afeending  the  mountain.  Jura  itfelf  adorded  a  (tu- 
pendous  feene  of  rock,  varied  with  innumerable  little 
lakes.  From  the  wed  fide  of  the  hill  ran  3  narrow 
flripe  of  rock  terminating  in  the  fea,  and  called  the 
fide  of  the  old  hag.  To  the  fouth  appeared  Iby  ex¬ 
tended  like  a  map  beneath  his  feet ;  and  beyond  that 
the  north  of  Ireland ;  to  the  ead  two  other  iflands, 

Cantyre,  Arran,  and  the  frith  of  Clyde  bounded  by 
Ayrfhire  ;  an  amazing  traft  of  mountains  to  the  north- 
eaft  as  far  as  Ben-lomond ;  Sharia  finiflied  the  northern 
view ;  and  over  the  weflern  ocean  were  fcattered  Co- 
lonfay  and  Oranfay,  Mull,  Iona,  and  its  neighbouring 
ifles  ;  and  dill  further,  the  long  extents  of  Tirey  and 
Col,  jud  apparent.  The  other  paps  are  feen  verydi- 
ftinftly,  but  all  of  them  inferior  in  height.  Mr  Banks 
and  his  friends  mounted  that  to  the  fouth,  and  found 
the  height  to  be  2359  feet ;  but  this  is  far  overtop¬ 
ped  by  Beinn-an-oir.  The  (tones  of  this  mountain  are 
white. 
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Jora  white,  a  few  red,  quartzy,  and  compofed  of  fmall 
!l  grains ;  but  fome  are  breciated,  or  filled  with  cryftal- 
•’Ufl€U'  line  kernels  of  an  amethyftine  colour.  The  other  ftones 
of  the  ifland  are,  a  cinereons  flate,  veined  with  red,  and 
ufed  here  as  a  whet-ftone  ;  a  micaceous  fand-flone  ; 
and  between  the  fmall  ifles  and  Ardfin,  a  micaceous 
quartzy  rock- done.  On  the  weft  fide  of  the  illand 
there  is  an  anchoring-place  called  Whitfarlan ;  towards 
the  north  end  is  a  Day  called  Dal  yaul ;  and  on  the 
fame  coaft  is  formed  another  riding-place  for  veflels 
among  fevcral  fmall  illands.  Between  the  north  end  of 
Jura  and  the  fmall  ifie  of  Skarba,  there  is  a  famous 
whirlpool,  called  Cory-Vrekan,  from  Brecan,  fon  to  a 
king  of  Denmark,  who  perilhed  in  this  gulph.  His 
body  being  caft.  afhore  on  the  north  fide  of  Jura,  was 
buried  in  a  cave,  and  his  grave  is  ftill  diftinguifhed 
by  a  tombftone  and  altar.  In  this  vortex,  which  ex¬ 
tends  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  the  fea  begins  to  boil 
and  ferment  with  the  tide  of  flood,  increafing  gradually 
to  a  number  of  whirlpools,  which,  in  the  form  of  py¬ 
ramids,  fpout  up  the  water  with  a  great  noife,  as  high 
as  the  mall  of  a  fmall  veflel,  agitated  into  fuch  a  foam 
as  makes  the  fea  appear  white  even  at  the  diftance  of 
two  leagues.  About  half  flood  the  violence  begins  to 
decreafe,  and  continues  to  do  fo  till  about  half  an  hour 
after  high-water:  then  it  boils  as  before,  till  within  an 
hour  of  low- water,  when  the  fmalleft  filhing-boat  may 
crofs  it  without  danger. 

Jura  is  furniihed  with  many  rivulets  and  fprings  of 
excellent  water,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  healthy;  its 
falubrity  being  increafed  by  the  high  fituation,  perpe¬ 
tually  fanned  by  breezes.  It  is,  however,  bnt  ill-peo¬ 
pled  ;  and  did  not  contain  above  700  or  800  inhabi¬ 
tants  at  the  time  it  wa3  vifited  by  Mr  Pennant.  The 
women  are  prolific,  and  very  often  bear  twins.  The 
inhabitants  live  to  a  great  age,  and  are  liable  to  few 
diftempers.  Men  of  90  can  work;  and  there  was  then 
living  a  woman  of  80,  who  could  run  down  a  fheep. 
Then  inhabitants  are  all  Proteftants,  but  addi&ed  to 
fome  fuperftitions.  The  parifh  is  fuppofed  to  be  the 
largeft  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  duty  the  moft  dan¬ 
gerous  and  troublefome:  it  confifts  of  Jura,  Oranfay, 
Colonfay,  Skarba,  and  feveral  little  ifles  divided  by 
narrow  and  dangerous  founds ;  forming  a  length  of 
not  lefs  than  60  miles;  fupplied  by  only  one  minifter 
and  an  affiftant. 

The  very  Old'clans  of  Jura  are  the  Mae-ifvuys,  and 
the  Maclaines:  but  it  feems  to  have  changed  mafters 
more  than  once.  In  1549,  Donald  of  Can  tyre,  Mac- 
gujllayne  of  Doward,  Mac-guillayne  of  Kinloch-buy, 
and  Mac-duffie  of  Colonfay,  were  the  proprietors: 
Mac-lean  of  Mull  had  alfo  a  (hare  in  1586.  At  prefent 
it  belongs  to  the  duke  of  Argyle,  Mr  Macneil  of  Co¬ 
lonfay,  and  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield. 

IVREA,  an  ancient  and  ftrong  town  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  and  capital  of  Canavez,  with  a  Itrong  fort, 
a  biihop’s  fee,  the  title  of  a  marquifate,  and  an  ancient 
caftle.  It  is  fubjeft  to  the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  feat- 
ed  on  the  river  Doria  between  two  hills,  in  E.  Long. 
7.  48.  N.  Lat.  4 j.  12. 

JURIEU  (Peter),  an  eminent  French  Proteftant  di¬ 
vine,  called  ironically  by  the  papifts  the  Goliath  of  the 
Proteftants,  was  born  in  1637.  He  was  educated  in 
England  under  his  maternal  uncle  Peter  du  Moulin, 
and  took  orders  in  theEnglilh  church:  but, returning 
You  V. 


to  fucceed  his  father  as  paftor  of  a  reformed  congre-  Juiifoin.u! 
gation  at  Mer  in  the  diocefe  of  Blois,  he  was  made  tlJs 
profeffor  of  divinity  and  Hebrew  at  Sedan,  where  he  Jury. 

acquired  great  reputation.  This  univerfity  being  taken - 

from  the  Proteftants,  a  profeiforft)ip  of  divinity  was 
founded  for  him  at  Rotterdam  ;  and  jie  was  alfo  ap¬ 
pointed  minifter  of  the  Walloon  church  in  the  fame 
town  :  being  now  in  a  place  of  liberty,  he  gave  full 
fcope  to  an  imagination  naturally  warm,  and  applied 
himfelf  to  ftudy  the  book  of  Revelation,  of  which  he 
fancied  he  had  by  a  kind  of  infpiration  difeovered  the 
true  meaning;  a  notion  that  led  him  to  many  enthufi- 
aftical  conjeilures.  He  was  moreover  fo  unfortunate 
as  to  quarrel  with  his  beft  friends  for  oppofing  his.  vi- 
fionary  opinions,  which  produced  violent  difputes  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Meffrs  Bayle  and  de  Beauval.  He  died 
in  1713  ;  and  left  a  great  number  of  efteemed  works 
behind  hitti. 

JUR1SCONSULTUS,  (ICtus,)  among  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  was  a  perfon  learned  in  the  law;  a  mailer 
of  the  Roman  jurifprudence  ;  who  was  confulted  on 
the  interpretation  of  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and  on 
the  difficult  points  in  law-fuits.  The  fifteen  books 
of  the  digefts  were  compiled  wholly  from  the  an- 
fwers  or  reports  of  the  ancient  jurifconfulti.  Tribonia- 
nus,  in  deftroying  the  2000  volumes  from  whence 
the  code  and  digeft  were  taken,  has  deprived  the 
public  of  a  world  of  things,  which  would  have  given 
them  light  into  the  ancient  office  of  the  jurifconfulti. 

We  fhould  fcarce  have  known  any  thing  beyond  their 
bare  names;  had- not  Potnponius,  who  lived  in  the  fe- 
cond  century,  taken  care  to  preferve  fome  circumftances 
of  their  office. 

The  Roman  jurifconfulti  feem  to  have  been  the  fame 
with  our  chamber-counfellors,  who  arrived  at  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  being  confulted,  through  age  and  experience, 
but  never  pleaded  at  the  bar.  Their  pleading  advo¬ 
cates,  or  lawyers,  never  became  jurifconfulti.  See  Ad¬ 
vocate. 

In  the  times  of  the  commonwealth,  the  advocati  had 
by  much  the  more  honourable  employment,  as  being 
in  the  ready  way  to  attain  the.  higheft  preferments. 

They  then  defpiffd  the  jurifconfulti,  calling  them  in 
derifion  firmula'rii  and  legulei,  as  having  invented  cer¬ 
tain  forms  and  monofyllables,  in  order  to  give  their 
anfwers  the  greater  appearance  of  gravity  and  myftery. 

But  in  procefs  of  time  they  became  fo  much  efteemed, 
that  they  were  called  prudsntes  and  fapientes,  and  the 
emperors  appointed  the  judges  to  follow  their  advice. 

Auguftus  advanced  them  to  be  public  officers  of  the 
empire ;  fo  that  they  wefe  no  longer  confined  to  the 
petty  councils  of  private  perfons. — Bern.  Rutilius  has 
written  the  lives  of  the  moft  famous  jurifconfulti  who 
have  lived  within  thefe  2000  years.. 

JURISPRUDENCE,  the  fcience  of  what  is  juft  or 
unjuft;  or  the  knowledge  of  laws,  rights,  cuftoms,  fta- 
tutes,  &c.  neceflary  for  the  adminitlration  of  juftice. 

See  Law. 

JURY,  a  certain  number  of  men  fworn  to  inquire 
into  and  try  a  matter  of  fadl,  and  to  declare  the  truth 
upon  fuch  evidence  as  fhall  appear  before  them. 

Juries  are,  in  thefe  kingdoms,  the  fupreme  judges 
in  all  courts  and  in  all  caufes  in  which  either  the  life, 
property,  or  reputation,  of  any  man  is  concerned :  this 
is  the  diflinguilhing  privilege  of  every  Briton,  and  one 
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-Jury  of  tlie  mod  glorious  advantages  of  our  conftitution  ; 

II  for  as  every  one  is  tried  by  his  peers,  the  meaneft  fub- 
.  jeA  is  as  fafe  and  as  free  as  the  greateft.  See  the  ar¬ 
ticle  Trial. 

Jury-/!/#/?,  whatever  13  fet  up  in  room  of  a  mail 
that  li3s  been  Uft  in  a  flora)  or  in  an  engagement,  and 
to  which  a  lpfler  yard,  ropes,  and  fails,  are  affixed. 

JUS  corona.  See  Hereditary  Right,  and  Suc¬ 
cession. 

Jus  Deliberandi ,  in  Scots  law,  that  right  which  an 
heir  has,  by  law,  of  deliberating  for  a  certain  time 
whether  he  will  reprefent  his  predeceffor.  See  Law, 
N°  clxxx.  23. 

Jus  Devolutum ,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  of  the  church, 
of  prefenting  a  miniiler  to  a  vacant  parifh,  in  cafe  the 
patron  fhall  negled  to  life  that  right  within  the  time 
limited  by  law.  See  Law,  N°  clix.  9. 

Jus  Mariti,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  hnfband  ac¬ 
quires  to  his  wife’s  moveable  eftatc,  in  virtue  of  the 
marriage.  See  Law,  N°  clx.  7. — ir. 

Jus  RelifliC ,  in  Scots  law,  the  right  the  wife  lias  in 
the  goods  in  communion,  in  cafe  of  the  previous  de- 
ceafe  of  the  hnfband.  See  Law,  ibid. 

Jus  Praventionis,  in  Scots  law,  the  preferable  right 
of  jurifdi&ion  acquired  by  a  court,  in  any  caufe  to 
which  other  courts  are  equally  competent,  by  having 
exercifed  the  firft  aft  of  jurifdiftion.  See  Law, 
-N°  clvi.  5. 

JUST,  a  fportive  kind  of  combat  on  horfeback,  man 
againft  man,  armed  with  lances.  The  word  is  by 
fome  derived  from  the  French  joujle,  of  the  Latin  juxta, 
becaufe  the  combatants  fought  near  one  another.  Sal- 
roafius  derives  it  from  the  modern  Greek  zoujlra ,  or 
rather  which  is  ufed  in  this  fenfe  by  Nicepho- 

rus  Gregorius.  Others  derive  it  from  jujia,  which  in 
the  corrupt  age  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  ufed  for  this 
exercife,  by  reafon  it  was  fuppofed  a  more  juft  and 
equal  combat  than  the  tournament. 

The  difference  between  jufts  and  tournaments  con- 
fifts  in  this,  that  the  latter  is  the  genus,  of  which  the 
former  is  only  a  fpecies.  Tournaments  included  all 
kinds  of  military  fports  and  engagements  made  out 
of  gallantry  and  diverfion:  Jufts  were  thofe  particu¬ 
lar  combats  where  the  parties  were  near  each  other, 
and  engaged  with  lance  and  fword.  Add,  that  the  tour¬ 
nament  was  frequently  performed  by  a  number  of  ca¬ 
valiers,  who  fought  in  a  body  :  The  juft  was  a  Angle 
combat  of  one  man  againft  another. — Though  the  jufts 
were  ufually  made  in  tournaments,  after  a  general  ren¬ 
counter  of  all  the  cavaliers,  yet  they  were  fometimes 
fingly,  and  independent  of  any  tournament.  See  Tour¬ 
nament. 

He  who  appeared  for  the  firft  time  3t  a  juft,  for¬ 
feited  his  helm  or  cafque,  unlefs  he  had  forfeited  be¬ 
fore  at  a  tournament. 

JUSTEL  (Chriftopher),  a  learned  counfellor,  and 
fecretary  to  the  French  king,  was  born  at  Paris,  in 
1580,  and  applied  himfelf  to  the  ftudy  of  ecclefiaftical 
hiftory.  He  maintained  a  correfpondence  with  the 
moil  learned  men  of  his  time,  as  archbifhop  Ufher, 
Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Blondel,  &c.  till  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1649.  He  wrote,  1.  The  code  of  the 
canons  of  the  church  univerfal,  and  the  councils  of  A- 
ftica,  with  notes.  2.  A  genealogical  hiftory  of  the 
houfe  of  Auvergne.  And,  3.  Colleftions  of  Greek 
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and  Latin  cations,  from  feveral  manuferipts,  which  Juftice. 

formed  the  Bibliotheca  juris  canonici  veteris,  pnblifh-  - 

ed  in  2  vols  folio,  by  William  Voet  and  our  author’s 
fon. 

Justel  (Henry),  fon  of  the  foregoing,  was  born  at 
Paris  in  1620.  He  became  fecretary  and  counfellor 
to  the  king ;  and  was  as  diftingnifhed  for  his  own  learn¬ 
ing,  as  remarkable  for  encouraging  it  in  others.  He 
came  to  London  in  1681,  on  the  persecution  of  the 
Proteftants;  and  was  made  keeper  of  the  royal  library 
at  St  James’s  :  which  office  he  held  till  his  death  in 
1693,  when  he  was  fucceeded  by  the  famous  Dr  Bent¬ 
ley.  He  wrote  feveral  books,  the  titles  of  which  may¬ 
be  feen  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  Bodleian  library. 

JUSTICE,  in  a  moral  fenfe,  is  one  of  the  four  car¬ 
dinal  virtues,  which  gives  every  perfon  his  due. 

Justice,  in  a  legal  fenfe,  a  perfon  deputed  by  the 
king  to  adminifter  juftice  to  his  fubjefts,  whofe  autho¬ 
rity  arifes  from  his  deputation,  and  not  by  right  of  ma- 
gift  racy. 

Fountain  of  Justice,  one  of  the  charafters  or  attri¬ 
butes  of  the  king.  See  Prerogative. 

By  the  fountain  of  juftice  the  law  does  not  mean  the 
author  or  original,  but  only  the  dijlributor.  Juftice  is 
not  derived  from  the  king,  as  from  his  free  gift ;  but 
he  is  the  Reward  of  the  public,  to  difpenfe  it  to  whom 
it  is  due.  He  is  not  the  fpring,  but  the  refervoir  ; 
from  whence  right  and  equity  are  condufted,  by  a 
thoufand  channels,  to  every  individual.  The  original 
power  of  judicature,  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
fociety,  is  lodged  in  the  fociety  at  large :  but  as  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  render  complete  juftice  to 
every  individual,  by  the  people  in  their  colleftive  ca¬ 
pacity,  therefore  every  nation  has  committed  that 
power  to  certain  feleft  magiftrates,  who  with  moreeafe 
and  expedition  can  hear  and  determine  complaints  ; 
and  in  England  this  authority  has  immemorially  been 
exercifed  by  the  king  or  his  fubftitutes.  He  therefore 
has  alone  the  right  of  erefting  courts  of  judicature : 
for,  though  the  conftitution  of  the  kingdom  hath  en- 
trufted  him  with  the  whole  executive  power  of  the 
laws,  it  is  impoffible,  as  well  as  improper,  that  he 
fhould  perfonally  carry  into  execution  this  great  and 
extenfive  truft  :  it  is  confequently  neceffary,  that  courts 
fhould  be  ere&ed,  to  affift  him  in  executing  this  power; 
and  equally  neceffary,  that,  if  erefted,  they  fhould  be 
ere&ed  by  his  authority.  And  hence  it  is,  that  all 
jurifdiftions  of  courts  are  either  mediately  or  imme¬ 
diately  derived  from  the  crown,  their  proceedings  run 
generally  in  the  king’s  name,  they  pafs  under  his  feal, 
and  are  executed  by  his  officers. 

It  is  probable,  and  almoft  certain,  that  in  very  ear¬ 
ly  times,  before  our  conftitution  arrived  at  its  full  per¬ 
fection,  our  kings  in  perfon  often  heard  and  deter¬ 
mined  caufes  between  party  and  party.  But  at  pre- 
fent,  by  the  long  and  uniform  ufage  of  many  ages, 
our  kings  have  delegated  their  whole  judicial  power  to 
the  judges  of  their  feveral  courts  ;  which  are  the  grand 
depofitary  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  have  gained  a  known  and  ftated  jiirifdiCtion,  re¬ 
gulated  by  certain  and  eftablifhed  rules,  which  the 
crown  itfelf  cannot  now  alter  but  by  adt  of  parliament.  » 

And,  in  order  to  maintain  both  the  dignity  and  inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  judges  in  the  fuperior  courts,  it  is  en- 
afted  by  the  ftatute  13  W.  III.  c.  2.  that  their  com- 
miifions 
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Joflice.  millions  (hall  he  made  (not,  as  formerly,  durante  bene 
'  “  '  placito ,  but)  quamdiu  bene  fe  gejferint,  and  their  fa- 

laries  afeertained  and  eftablifhed  ;  but  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  remove  them  on  theaddrefs  of  both  houfesof 
parliament.  And  now,  by  the  noble  improvements  of 
that  law  in  the  ftatute  of  X  Geo.  III.  c.  23.  ena&ed 
at  the  earneft  recommendation  of  the  king  himfelf 
from  the  throne,  the  judges  are  continued  in  their  of¬ 
fices  during  their  good  behaviour,  notwithftanding  any 
demife  of  the  crown  (which  was  formerly  held  imme- 
mediately  to  vacate  their  feats),  and  their  full  falaries 
are  abfclutely  fecured  to  them  during  the  continuance 
of  their  commifiions  ;  his  majelly  having  been  pleafed 
to  declare,  that  “  he  looked  upon  the  independence 
and  uprightnefs  of  the  judges,  as  effential  to  the  im¬ 
partial  adminiftration  of  juftice ;  as  one  of  the  left 
lecurities  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  his  fubje&s; 
and  as  mod  conducive  to  the  honour  of  the  crown.” 

In  criminal  proceedings,  or  profecutions  for  offen¬ 
ces,  it  would  ftill  be  a  higher  abfurdity,  if  the  king 
perfonally  fat  in  judgment  ;  becaufe  in  regard  to  thefe 
he  appears  in  another  capacity,  that  of profecutor.  All 
offences  are  cither  againft  the  king’s  peace,  or  his 
crown  and  dignity ;  and  are  fo  laid  in  every  indict¬ 
ment,  For  though  in  their  confequences  they  gene¬ 
rally  feem  (exeepi  in  the  cafe  of  treafon  and  a  very  few 
others)  to  be  rather  offences  againft  the  kingdom  than 
the  king  ;  yet,  as  the  public,  which  is  an  invifible  bo¬ 
dy,  has  delegated  all  its  power  and  rights,  with  regard 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws,  to  one  vifible  magiftrate, 
all  affronts  to  that  power,  and  breaches  of  thofe  rights, 
are  immediately  offences  againft  him,  to  whom  they 
are  fo  delegated  by  the  public.  He  is  therefore  the 
proper  perfon  to  profecute  for  all  public  offences  and 
breaches  of  the  peace,  being  the  perfon  injured  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.  And  this  notion  was  carried  fo  far  in 
the  old  Gothic  conftitution,  (wherein  the  king  was 
bound  by  his  coronation  oath  to  conferve  the  peace), 
that  in  cafe  of  any  forcible  injury  offered  to  the  perfon 
of  a  fellow-fubjedl,  the  offender  was  accufed  of  a  kind 
of  perjury,  in  having  violated  the  king’s  coronation 
oath  ;  dicebatur  fregijfe  juramentum  regis  jurat  urn. 
And  hence  alfo  arifes  another  branch  of  the  preroga¬ 
tive,  that  of  pardoning  offences  ;  for  it  is  reafonable, 
that  he  only  who  is  injured  fliould  have  the  power  of 
forgiving.  See  Pardon. 

In  this  diftindl  and  feparate  exiftence  of  the  judicial 
power,  In  a  peculiar  body  of  men,  nominated  indeed, 
but  not  removeable  at  pleafure,  by  the  crown,  confifts 
one  main  prefervative  of  the  public  liberty ;  which 
cannot  fubfift  long  in  any  ftate,  unlefs  the  adminiftra¬ 
tion  of  common  juftfce  be  in  fame  degree  feparated 
both  from  the  legiflative  and  alfo  from  the  executive 
power.  Were  it  joined  with  the  legiflative,  the  life, 
liberty,  and  property,  of  the  fubjed  would  be  in  the 
hands  of  arbitrary  judges,  whofe  decifions  would  be 
then  regulated  only  by  their  own  opinions,  and  not 
by  any  fundamental  principles  of  law;  which,  though 
legifiators  may  depart  from,  yet  judges  are  bound  to 
obferve.  Were  it  joined  with  the  executive,  this  union 
might  foon  be  an  over-balance  for  the  legiflative.  For 
which  reafon,  by  the  ftatute  of  16  Car.  I.  c.  10.  which 
aboliflied  the  court  of  ftar-chamber,  effe&ual  care  is 
taken  to  remove  all  judicial  power  out  of  the  hands  of 
the.  king’s  privy- council ;  who,  as  then  was  evident 


from  recent  inftances,  might  fqon  be  inclined  to  pro¬ 
nounce  that  for  law,  which  was  moll  agreeable  to  the 
prince  or  his  officers.  Nothing  therefore  is  more  to 
be  avoided  in  a  free  conftitution,  than  uniting  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  a  judge  and  a  minifter  of  ftate.  And  indeed, 
that  the  abfolute  power,  claimed  and  exercifed  in  a 
neighbouring  nation,  is  more  tolerable  than  that  of 
the  eaftern  empires,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to 
their  having  veiled  the  judicial  power  in  their  parlia¬ 
ments,  a  body  feparate  and  diftimSt  from  both  the  le¬ 
giflative  and  executive:  and,  if  ever  that  nation  reco¬ 
vers  its  former  liberty,  it  will  owe  it  to  the  efforts  of 
thofe  aflemblfes.  In  Turky,  where  every  thing  is  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  fultan  or  his  minifters,  defpotic  power  is 
in  its  meridian,  and  wears  a  more  dreadful  afpedl. 

A  confequence  of  this  prerogative  is  the  legal  ubi¬ 
quity  of  the  king.  His  majefly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
is  always  prefent  in  all  his  courts,  though  he  cannot 
perfonally  diftribiite  juftice.  His  judges  are  the  mir¬ 
ror  by  which  the  king’3  image  is  refledled.  It  is  the 
regal  office,  and  not  the  royal  perfon,  that  is  always 
prefent  in  court,  always  ready  to  undertake  profecu¬ 
tions,  or  pronounce  judgment,  for  the  benefit  and 
prote&ion  of  the  fubjecl.  And  from  this  ubiquity  it 
follows,  that  the  king  can  never  be  nor.fuit  ;  for  a 
nonfuit  is  the  defertion  of  the  fuit  or  a&ion  by  the  non- 
appearance  of  the  plaintive  in  court.  For  the  fame 
reafon  alfo,  in  the  forms  of  legal  proceedings,  the 
king  is  not  faid  to  appear  by  his  attorney,  as  other 
men  do  ;  for  he  always  appears,  in  contemplation  of 
law,  in  his  own  proper  perfon. 

From  the  fame  original,  of  the  king’s  beTng  the 
fountain  of  juftice,  we  may  alfo  deduce  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  iffuing  proclamations,  which  is  veiled  in  the 
king  alone.  See  Proclamation. 

JUSTICIA,  malabar-nut  ;  a  genus  of  the  m.o- 
nogynia  order,  belonging  to  the  diandr*  dafs  of 
plants.  There  are  ipfpeeies,  all  of  them  natives  of 
the  Eall  Indies,  growing  many  feet  high  ;  fome  a- 
dorned  with  fine  large  leaves,  others  with  fmall  nar¬ 
row  ones,  and  all  of  them  with  monopetalou3  l  ingent 
flowers.  Only  twro  fpeciea  are  cultivated  in  our  gar¬ 
dens,  viz.  the  adhatoda  or  common  Malabar-nut, 
and  the  hyffopifolia  or  fnap-tree.  The  firll  grows  ten 
or  twelve  feet  high,  with  a  ftrong  woody  Item,  brandl¬ 
ing  out  widely  all  around  ;  having  large,  lanceolate, 
oval  leaves,  placed  oppofite  ;  and  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches  fhort  fpikes  of  white  flowers,  with  dark  fpots, 
having  the  helmet  of  the  corolla  concave.  The  fecond 
hath  a  ffirubby  ftem  branching  from  the  bottom  pyra¬ 
midally  three  or  four  feet  high;  fpear-lhaped,  nar¬ 
row,  entire  leaves,  growing  oppofite;  and  white  flowers, 
commonly  by  threes,  from  the  Tides  of  the  branches  ; 
fucceeded  by  capfules,  which  burft  open  with  elaflic 
force  for  the  difeharge  of  the  feeds ;  wlienee  the  name 
of  fnap-tree.  Both  fpecies  flower  here  in  fnmmer,  but 
never  produce  any  fruit.  They  are  propagated  by 
layers  and  cuttings,  and  require  the  fame  treatment 
with  other  tender  exotics. 

JUSTICIAR,  in  the  old  Englilh  laws,  an  officer 
inftitnted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  as  the  chief  of¬ 
ficer  of  ftate,  who  principally  determined  in  all  cafes 
civil  and  criminal.  He  was  called  in  Latin  Capitaiis 
JuJiiciarlus  totius  Anglix.  For  Justiciar  in  Scot¬ 
land,  fee  Law,  N°dvi.  to.— 12. 
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Jufticiary  JUSTICIARY,  or  Court  of  Justiciary,  in  Scot- 
II.  laud.  See  Law,  N°  clvi.  10 — 12. 

Juftinian.  JUSTIN,  a  celebrated  hiftorian,  lived,  according 
to  the  molt  probable  opinion,  in  the  fecond  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius.  He  wrote,  in 
elegant  Latin,  an  abridgement  of  the  hiftory  of  Tro- 
gus  Pompeius ;  comprehending  the  aftions  of  almoft 
all  nations,  from  Ninus  the  founder  of  the  Aflyrian 
empire,  to  the  emperor  Auguftns.  The  original 
work,  to  the  regret  of  the  learned,  is  loft:  this  a  - 
bridgement,  being  written  in  a  polite  and  elegant 
ftyle,  was  probably  the  rcafon  why  that  age  negle&ed 
the  original.  The  beft  editions  of  Juftin  are,  ad  ufum 
.  Delphi ni,  in  4to,  and  cum  r.otis  variorum  et  Gronovii, 
in  8vo. 

Justin  (St.)  commonly  called  Juftin  Martyr,  one 
of  the  earlieft  and  moft  learned  writers  of  the  eafteru 
church,  was  born  at  Neapolis,  the  ancient  Sechem  of 
Paleftine.  His  father  Prifcue,  aGentile  Greek,  brought 
him  up  in  his  own  religion,  and  had  him  educated  in 
all  the  Grecian  learning.  To  complete  his  ftudies  he 
travelled  to  Egypt;  and  followed  the  feft  of  Plato, 
with  wliofe  intelle&ual  notions  he  was  much  pleafed. 
But  one  day,  walking  by  the  fea-fide,  wrapt  in  con¬ 
templation,  he  was  met  by  a  grave  ancient  perfon, 
of  a  venerable  afpeft  ;  who,  falling  into  difcourfe  with 
him,  turned  the  converfation  by  degrees  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  Platonifin  to  the  fuperior  perfe&ion  of 
Ch'riftianity  ;  and  reafoned  fo  well,  as  to  raife  in  him 
an  ardent  curiofity  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  that 
religion;  in  conf’equence  of  which  inquiry,  he  was 
converted  about  the  year  132.  On  his  embracing 
that  religion,  he  quitted  neither  the  profeffion  nor  the 
habit  of  a  philofopher :  but  a  perfection  breaking 
out  under  Antoninus,  he  compofed  An  apology  for  the 
Chriftians’,  and  afterwards  prefented  another  to  the 
emperor  Marcus  Aurelius,  in  which  he  vindicated  the 
innocence  and  holinefs  of  the  Chriftian  religion,  againft 
Crefcens,  a  Cynic  philofopher,  and  other  calumnia¬ 
tors.  He  did  honour  to  Chriftianity  by  his  learning 
and  the  purity  of  his  manners;  and  fuffered  martyr¬ 
dom  in  167.  Befides  his  two  Apologies,  there  are 
Hill  extant  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho ,  a  Jew ;  two 
treatifes  addrefied  to  the  Gentiles,  and  another  on  the 
unity  of  God.  Other  works  are  alfo  afcribed  to  him. 
The  beft  editions  of  St  Juftin  are  thofe  of  Robert 
Stephens,  in  1551  and  1571,  in  Greek  and  Latin: 
that  of  Morel,  in  Greek  and  Latin,  in  1656  ;  and  that 
of  Don  Prudentius  Marandus,  a  learned  Benediftine, 
in  1742,  in  folio.  His  ftyle  is  plain,  and  void  of  all 
ornament. 

JUSTINIAN  I.  fon  of  Juftin  the  elder,  was  made 
Csefar  and  Auguftus  in  527,  and  foon  after  emperor. 
He  conquered  the  Perfians  by  Belifarius  his  general, 
and  exterminated  the  Vandals  ;  regained  Africa  ;  fub- 
dued  the  Goths  in  Italy ;  defeated  the.  Moors  ;  and 
reftored  the  Roman  empire  to  its  primitive  glory.  See 
( Hiftory  of)  Constantinople,  n°  98,-102.  and 
Italy,  ii°  12.  &c. 

The  empire  being  now  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  a 
profound  peace  and  tranquillity,  Juftinian  made  the 
beft  ofe  of  it,  by  collefting  the  immenfe  variety  and 
number  of  the  Roman  laws  into  one  body.  To  this 
end,  he  feledted  ten  of  the  moft  able  lawyers  in  the 
empire  ;  who,  reviling  the  Gregorian,  Theodolian, 


and  Hermogenian  codes,  compiled  one  body,  called  Juftbw  r3 
Codex  Juftinianus.  This  may  be  called  the Jlatute  H 
law,  as  confiding  of  the  refcripts  of  the  emperor3.  Jut  and‘ 
But  the  reduftion  of  the  other  part  was  a  much  more 
difficult  talk  :  it  was  made  up  of  the  decifions  of  the 
judges  and  other  magiftrates,  together  with  the  au¬ 
thoritative  opinions  of  the  moft  eminent  lawyers  ;  all 
which  lay  fcattered,  without  any  order,  in  no  lefs  than 
2000  volumes  and  upwards.  Thefe  were  reduced  to 
the  number  of  50;  but  ten  years  were  fpent  in  the  re-, 
du&ion.  However,  the  defign  was  completed  in  the 
year  553,  and  the  name  of  Digefts  or  Pandetls  given 
to  it.  Befides  thefe,  for  the  ufe  chiefly  of  young  ftu- 
dents  in  the  law  to  facilitate  that  ftudy,  Juftinian  or¬ 
dered  four  books  of  inftitutes  to  be  drawn  up,  con¬ 
taining  an  abftraft  or  abridgement  of  the  text  of  all 
the  laws  :  and,  laftly,  the  laws  of  modern  date,  pofte- 
rior  to  that  of  the  former,  were  thrown  into  one  vo¬ 
lume  in  the  year  541,  called  the  Novella,  or  New 
Code. 

This  emperor  died  in  the  year  565,  aged  83,  in 
the  39th  of  his  reign,  after  having  built  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  churches ;  particularly  the  famous  Sanfta  So¬ 
phia  at  Conftantinople,  which  is  efteemed  a  mafter- 
piece  of  archite&ure. 

JUSTINIANI  (St  Laurence),  the  firft  patriarch 
of  Venice,  was  born  there,  of  a  noble  family,  in  1381., 

He  was  a  very  pious  prelate,  and  died  in  14855  he 
left  feveral  pieces  of  piety,  which  were  printed  toge¬ 
ther  at  Lyons  in  1568,  in  one  volume  folio,  with  his 
life  prefixed  by  his  nephew.  Clement  VII.  beatified 
him  in  1524,  andhc  was  canonized  by  Alexander  VIII. 
in  1690. 

JusTlNiANi  (Bernard),  was  born  at  Venice  in 
1408.  He  obtained  the  fenator’s  robe  at  the  age  of 
19,  ferved  the  republic  in  feveral  embaffies,  and  wa3 
elefted  procurator  of  St  Mark  in  1474.  He  was  a 
learned  man,  and  wrote  the  hiftory  of  Venice,  with 
fome  other  works  of  confidcrable  merit;  and  died 
in  1498. 

Justiniani  (Auguftin),  bifliop  of  Nebo,  one  of 
the  moft  learned  men  of  his  time,  was  defeended  from 
a  branch  of  the  fame  noble  family  with  the  two  fore¬ 
going;  and  was  born  at  Genoa  in  1480.  He  affifted 
at  the  fifth  council  of  Latcran,  where  he  oppofed  fome 
articles  of  the  concordat  between  France  and  the 
court  of  Rome.  Francis  I.  of  France  made  him  his 
almoner;  and  he  was  for  five  years  regius  profeffor  of 
Hebrew  at  Paris.  He  returned  to  Genoa  in  1522, 
where  he  difebarged  3II  the  duties  of  a  good  prelate; 
and  learning  and  piety  flouriihed  in  his  diocefe.  He 
perilhed  at  fea  in  his  paflage  from  Genoa  tor^Nebbio, 
in  1536.  He  compofed  feveral  pieces;  the  moftcon- 
fiderable  of  which  is,  Pfalterium  Hebraum,  Greccum, 
Arabicum,  et  Chaldee  urn,  cum  tribus  Latinis  inter - 
pretationibus  et  glojfts.  This  was  the  firft  pfalter 
of  the  kind  printed ;  and  there  is  alfo  afcribed  to 
the  fame  prelate  a  tranflation  of  Maimonides’s  More 
Nevochim. 

JUTES,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Jutland  in 
Denmark. 

JUTLAND,  a  large  peninfula,  which  makes  the 
principal  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  fouth-eaft  by  the  duchy  of  Holftein, 
and  is  furrounded  on  the  other  fides  by  the  German 

ocean 
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Juvenal,  ocean  and  the  Baltic  fea.  It  is  about  180  miles  in 
[nvencus.  ]ength  from  north  to  fouth,  and  50  in  breadth  from 
~  eaft  to  weft.  The  air  is  very  cold,  but  wholefome  ; 

and  the  foil  is  fertile  in  corn  and  paftures,  which  feed 
a  great  number  of  beeves,  that  are  fent  to  Germany, 
Holland,  and  elfewhere.  This  was  anciently  called 
the  Cimbrian  Cherfonefus,  and  is  fnppofed  to  be  the 
country  from  whence  the  Saxons  came  into  England. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South  Jut¬ 
land  :  the  latter  is  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  and  lies 
between  North  Jutland  and  the  duchy  of  Holftein  ; 
and  the  duke  of  that  name  is  in  poffeffion  of  part  of 
it,  whofe  capita]  town  is  Gottorp,  for  which  reafon 
the  fovereign  is  called  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp. 

JUVENAL  (Decius  Junius),  the  celebrated  Ro¬ 
man  fatyrift,  was  born  about  the  beginning  of  the 
emperor  Claudian’s  reign,  at  Aquinum  in  Campania. 
His  father  was  probably  a  freed- man,  who,  being 
rich,  gave  him  a  liberal  education,  and,  agreeably  to 
the  tafte  of  the  times,  bred  him  up  to  eloquence;  in 
which  he  made  a  great  progrefs,  iirft  under  Pronto 
the  grammarian,  and  afterwards,  as  is  generally  con¬ 
jectured,  under  Quintilian  ;  after  which  he  attended 
the  bar,  and  made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  there  for 
many  years  by  his  eloquence.  In  tne  pradtice  of 
this  profefiion  he  had  improved  his  fortune  and  intereft 
at  Rome  before  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  poetry, 
the  very  ftyle  of  tvhich,  in  his  fatires,  fpeaks  a  long 
habit  of  declamation  y  fulailum  redolent  declamatorem, 
fay  the  critics.  It  is  faid,  he  was  above  40  years  of 
age  when  he  recited  his  firft  effay  to  a  fmall  audience 
of  his  friends  ;  but,  being  encouraged  by  their  ap- 
plaufe,  he  ventured  a  greater  publication :  which 
reaching  the  ears  of  Paris,  Domitian’s  favourite  at 
that  time,  though  but  a  pantomime  player,  whom  our 
fatyrift  had  feverely  infulted,  that  minion  made  his 
complaint  to  the  emperor  ;  who  fent  him  thereupon 
into  banilhment,  under  pretence  of  giving  him  the 
command  of  a  cohort  in  the  army,  which  was  quar¬ 
tered  at  Pentapolis,  a  city  upon  the  frontiers  of  E- 
gypt  and  Libya. 

After  Domitian’s  death,  our  fatirift  returned  to  Rome, 
fufficiently  cautioned,  not  only  ag3inft  attacking  the 
chara&ers  of  thofe  in  power,  under  arbitrary  princes, 
but  againft  all  perfonal  reflections  upon  the  great  men 
then  living ;  and  therefore  he  thus  wifely  concludes 
the  debate  he  is  fuppofed  to  have  maintained  for  a 
while,  with  a  friend,  on  this  head,  in  the  firft  fatire, 
which  feems  to  be  the  firft  that  he  wrote  after  his  ba- 
nifhment  : 

Experiar  quid  concidatur  in  illos 

Quorum  Flaminia  tegitur  cinis  atque  Latina. 

“  I  will  try  what  liberties  I  may  be  allowed  with 
tbofe  whofe  afhes  lie  under  the  Flaminian  and  Latin 
ways,”  along  each  fide  of  which  the  Romans  of  the 
firft  quality  ufed  to  be  buried. — It  is  believed  that  he 
lived  till  the  reign  of  Adrian,  in  128.  There  are 
ftill  extant  16  of  his  fatires,  in  which  he  difcovers 
great  wit,  ftrength,  and  keennefs  in  his  language : 
but  his  ftyle  is  not  perfectly  natural,  and  the  obfce- 
nities  with  which  thefe  fatires  were  filled  render  the 
reading  of  them  dangerous  to  youth. 

JUVENCUS  (Caius  VeCticus  Aquilinus),  one  of 
the  firft  of  the  Chriftian  poets,  was  born  of  an  illnft- 
rious  family  in  Spain.  About  the  year  320  he  put 


the  life  of  Jefus  Chrift  into  Latin  verfe,  of  which  he  Juxou, 
compofed  four  books.  In  this  work  he  followed  al-  Jxia> 
moft  word  for  word  the  text  of  the  four  evantrefifts  : 
but  his  verfes  are  written  in  a  bad  tafte  ;  and  his  La¬ 
tin  is  not  pure. 

JUXON  (Dr  William),  bom  atChicefter  in  1682, 
was  bred  at  Merchant- Taylor’s  fchool,  and  from 
thence  elefted  into  St  John’s  college,  Oxford,  of 
which  he  became  prefident.  King  Charles  I.  made 
him  bifhop  of  London;  and,  in  1635,  promoted  him 
to  the  poll  of  lord  high  treafurer  of  England.  The 
whole  nation,  and  efpecially  the  nobility,  were  greatly 
offended  at  this  high  office  being  given  to  a  clergy¬ 
man  ;  but  he  behaved  fo  well  in  the  adminiftration,  as 
foon  put  a  flop  to  all  the  clamour  railed  againft  him. 

This  place  he  held  no  longer  than  the  17th  of  May 
1641,  when  he  prudently  refigned  the  ftaff,  to  avoid 
the  florin  which  then  threatened  the  court  and  the 
clergy.  In  the  following  February,  an  a£t  paffed  de¬ 
priving  the  bifhops  of  their  votes  in  parliament,  and 
incapacitating  them  from  any  temporal  jurifdidion. 

In  thefe  leading  fteps,  as  well  as  the  total  abolition  of 
the  epifcopal  order  which  followed,  he-  was  involved 
with  his  brethren ;  but  neither  as  bifhop  nor  as  trea¬ 
furer  was  a  fingle  accufation  brought  againft  him  in 
the  long  parliament.  During  the  civil  warn,  he  refided 
at  his  palace  at  Fulham,  where  his  meek,  inoffenfive, 
and  genteel  behaviour,  notwithftanding  his  remaining 
fteady  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  procured  him  the  vi- 
fits  of  the  principal  perfons  of  the  oppofite  party,  and 
refpeCl  from  all.  In  1648,  he  attended  on  his  maje- 
fty  at  the  treaty  in  the  ifle  of  Wight ;  and,  by  his 
particular  defire,  waited  upon  him  at  Cotton-houfe, 
Weftminfter,  the  day  after  the  commencement  of  his 
trial  ;  during  which  he  frequently  viiited  him  in  the 
office  of  a  fpiritual  father,  and  his  majefty  declared  he 
was  the  greateft  comfort  to  him  in  that  affli&ive  fixa¬ 
tion.  He  likewife  attended  his  majefty  on  the  fcaf- 
fold,  where  the  king  taking  offhis  cloak  and  George, 
gave  him  the  latter:  after  the  execution,  our  pious 
bifhop  took  care  of  the  body,  which  he  accompanied 
to  the  royal  chapel  at  Windfor,  and  flood  ready  with 
the  common-prayer  book  in  his  hands,  to  perform  the 
laft  ceremony  for  the  king  ;  but  was  prevented  by  co¬ 
lonel  Whichcot,  governor  of  the  caftle. — He  conti¬ 
nued  in  the  quiet  poffeffion  of  Fulham-palace  till  the 
enfuing  year  1649,  when  he  was  deprived,  having  been 
fpared  longer  than  any  of  his  brethren.  He  then  re¬ 
tired  to  his  own  eftate  in  Gloucefterfhire,  where  he  li¬ 
ved  in  privacy,  till  the  reftoration,  when  he  was  pre- 
fented  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury  ;  and  in  the  little  time 
he  enjoyed  it,  expended,  in  buildings  and  reparations 
at  Lambeth-palace  and  Croydon -houfe,  near  15,000 1. 

He  died  in  1663;  having  bequeathed  7000].  to  St 
John’s  college,  and  to  other  charitable  ufes  near 
5000 1.  He  publifhed  a  Sermon  on  Luke  xviiii.  31.  and 
Some  conft derations  upon  the  ail  of  uniformity. 

IVY,  in'botany.  See  Hedera. 

IXIA,  in  botany,  a  genus  of  the  monogynia  order, 
belonging  to  the  triandria  clafs  of  plants.  There  are 
feveral  fpecies,  confifting  of  herbaceous,  tuberous,  and 
bulbous- rooted  flowery  perennials,  from  one  to  two 
feet  high,  terminated  by  hexpetalous  flowers  of  diffe¬ 
rent  colours.  They  are  propagated  by  off-fets,  which 
fhould  be  taken  off  in  fummer  at  the  decay  of  the 
leaves : 
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Jxion,  leaves :  but  es  all  the  plants  of  this  genus  are  natives 
Jynx-  of  warm  climates,  Uw  of  them  can  bear  the  open  air  of 
this  country  in  winter. 

IXION,  in  fabulous  hiftory,  king  of  the  Lapithse, 
married  Dia  the  daughter  of  Deionius,  to  whom  he 
refufed  to  give  the  cufiomary  nuptial  prefents.  Deio- 
nius  in  revenge  took  from  him  his  liorfes:  when  Ixion, 
diffembling  his  refentment,  invited  his  father-in-law  to 
a  feaft,  and  made  him  fall  through  a  trap-door  into  a 
burning  furnace,  in  which  he  was  immediately  con- 
fumed.  Ixion  being  afterwards  ftung  with  remorfe 
for  his  cruelty,  ran  mad ;  on  which  Jupiter,  in  com¬ 
panion,  not  only  forgave  him,  but  took  him  up  into 
heaven,  where  he  had  the  impiety  to  endeavour  to 
corrupt  Juno.  Jupiter,  to  be  the  better  affured  of 
his  guilt,  formed  a  cloud  in  the  refemblance  of  the 
goddefs,  upon  which  Ixion  begat  the  centaurs:  but' 
Loading  of  his  happinefs,  Jove  hurled  him  down  to 
Tartarus,  where  he  lies  fixed  on  a  wheel  encompaffed 
with  ferpents,  which  turns  without  ceafing. 

JYNX,  in  ornithology,  a  genus  of  birds  belonging 
to  the  order  of  accipitres.  Of  this  genus  there  is  only 
ene  known  fpecies,  called, Trom  its  Angular  manner  of 
twifting  its  head  about,  wry-neck.  “  Nature,  (fays  Mr 
Pennant),  by  the  elegance  of  its  penciling  the  colours 
cf  this  bird,  hath  made  ample  amends  for  their  want 
of  fplendor.  Its  plnmage  is  marked  with  the  plained 
kinds.  A  lid  of  black  and  ferruginous  drokes  divides 
the  top  of  the  head  and  back.  The  Tides  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  afh-coloured,  beautifully  traverfed  with 
fine  lines  of  black  and  reddifh  brown.  The  quill- 
feathers  are  dulky;  but  each  web  is  marked  with  rud- 


coloured  fpots.  The  chin  and  bread  are  of  a  light  yel-  Jynx. 
lowifh  brown,  adorned  with  Iharp  pointed  bars  of  black. 

The  tail  confids  of  ten  feathers,  broad  at  their  ends 
and  weak;  of  a  pale  afh  colour,  powdered  with  black 
and  red,  and  njarked  with  four  equididant  bars  of  black. 

The  tongue  is  long  and  cylindric;  for  the  fame  ufe  as 
that  of  the  woodpecker.  The  toes  are  alfo  difpofed 
the  fame  way.  The  bill  is  (hort,  weak,  and  a  little  ar¬ 
cuate.  The  irides  are  of  a  yellowilh  hazel. 

“  The  wry-neck  we  believe  to  be  a  bird  of  pafiage, 
appearing  here  in  the  fpring  before  the  cuckoo.  The 
Welfh  confider  it  as  the  forerunner  or  fervant  of  that 
bird,  and  call  it  Gw/  y  gog ,  or  the  cuckoo’s  attendant : 
the  Swedes  regard  it  in  the  fame  light.  The  food  of 
this  fpecies  is  infefts  ;  but  chiefly  ants,  for  on  exami¬ 
nation  we  found  the  ftomach  of  one  filled  with  their 
remains.  As  the  tongue  of  this  bird,  like  that  of  the 
ant-bear  or  tamandria,  is  of  an  enormous  length  ;  it 
pofiibly  not  only  makes  ufe  of  it  to  pick  thofe  infedfs 
out  of  their  retreat,  but  like  that  quadruped  may  lay 
it  acrofs  their  path,  and  when  covered  with  ants  draw 
it  into  its  mouth.  Jts  weight  is  one  ounce  and  a  quar¬ 
ter:  the  length  feven  inches;  the  breadth  11.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  manner  it  has  of  turning  its  head  bapk 
to  the  ihoulders;  efpecially  when  terrified:  it  has  alfo 
the  faculty  of  erefting  the  feathers  of  the  head  like 
thofe  of  the  jay.  Its  note  is  like  that  of  the  keflril,  a 
quick-repeated  fqueak.'  Its  eggs  are  white,  and  have 
fo  thin  a  Ihell  that  the  yolk  may  be  feen  through  it. 

This  bird  builds  in  the  hollows  of  trees,  making  its 
neft  of  dry  grafs,  in  which  we  have  counted  nine 
young. 
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In  all,  46  Plates  for  this  Volume. 


N.  B .  Errata,  Omissions,  &c.  noticed  and  fupplied  in  the  APPENDIX  at  the  end  of  theWork 
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